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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  tlte  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
' '  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forwa  rd  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

The  election  this  year  will  be  preeminently  one  of  voting 
strength,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  enthusiasm,  magnet- 
ism, and  fire-works,  or,  as  an  Eastern  newspaper  has  aptly 
termed  it,  an  epileptic  campaign.  President  Harrison  is  not 
a  magnetic  man,  and  ex-President  Cleveland  may  have  those 
who  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made  ;  but  they  love 
him  simply  and  solely  because  he  is  the  only  Democrat 
elected  President  since  1856. 

Cleveland  was  elected  in   1S84  and  defeated  in  1888.     If 


Cleveland  was  weaker  in  Democratic  States  in  1S88  than  he 
was  in  1884,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  in 
1892  the  vote  will  exceed  that  of  18S8. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  figures  of  those  two  elections. 
For  convenience  we  throw  them  into  tabular  form,  the  first 
column  being  Cleveland's  pluralities  in  18S4,  and  the  sec- 
ond his  pluralities  in  iSSS,  except  those  in  the  second 
column  marked  R.,  which  indicate  a  Republican  plurality  : 

Plurality. 

States.                                                                     18S4-  1888. 

Connecticut 1.415  336 

Delaware 4.013  3.441 

Indiana 6.427  R.    2,348 

Kentucky 34>Sl9  28,666 

Maryland 11,118  6,182 

Missouri 30,906  25,701 

New  York 1.047  R-  14-373 

North  Carolina 17.884  13,118 

Virginia 6,003  L539 

"West  Viiginia 4,221  552 

If  Cleveland  is  the  genuine  exponent  of  Democracy,  or 
rather,  if  Democracy  be  so  popular  in  the  United  States  as 
to  be  invincible,  how-  did  it  occur  that  four  years  of  Demo- 
cratic rule  should  make  a  change  of  6,000  votes  in  Ken- 
tucky, 5,200  in  Missouri,  4,500  in  Virginia,  3,700  in  West 
Virginia,  1,100  in  Connecticut,  15,000  in  New  York,  and  so 
on?  If  Cleveland  barely  escapes  losing  Connecticut  and 
West  Virginia  in  1888,  can  he  be  assured  of  either 
in   1892? 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  which  is  the  gains 
made  by  Harrison  in  1SS8  over  the  Blaine  vote  in  1S84. 
These,  too,  are  better  in  a  table  than  otherwise,  and  this  is 
the  way  they  look  when  compared  with  the  gains  made  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  same  States  from  1884  to  1888  : 

States.  Republican  Gain.        Democratic  Gain. 

Colorado 14.605  9,742 

Iowa 14.509  2.561 

Kansas 28,498  12.613 

Massachusetts 36,668  29,503 

Michigan 43.718  24,108 

Nebraska 31.513  26,161 

Oregon 6,431  1,918 

Wisconsin...    14.996  ">.573 

If  the  Democratic  vote  fell  off  in  Democratic  States,  and 
the  Republicans  gained  in  Republican  States,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  doomed  to  defeat  in  1888.  Why 
should  1892  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  18S8  ? 

Occasionally  we  find  a  Democrat  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  judgment  or  knowledge  of  political  conditions,  who  de- 
clares that  Cleveland  can  be  elected  even  if  Tammany  does 
cut  his  throat  in  New  York.  Let  us  see  whether  this  be 
possible.  In  18SS,  Harrison  received  233  electoral  votes, 
and  Cleveland,  168.  New  York's  36,  if  cast  for  Cleveland, 
would  have  made  the  Harrison  column  197,  and  the  Cleve- 
land column  204.  This  year  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college  is  223,  instead  of  201  ;  but  New  York  is  still  neces- 
sary to  Cleveland — indeed,  more  necessary  than -in  1884, 
since  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  new  States  will  be 
Republican.  Under  the  new  apportionment,  counting  both 
old  States  and  new,  the  Republicans  gain  29  electoral  votes 
and  the  Democrats  14,  or  a  net  Republican  gain  of  1 5,  which 
enables  the  Republicans  to  win  this  year  without  Indiana, 
whereas  it  does  not  enable  the  Democrats  to  win  without 
New  York.  There  is  no  combination  possible  by  which  the 
Democrats  can  elect  Cleveland  without  the  36  electoral  votes 
of  New  York,  unless  we  presuppose  that  a  dozen  or  so  Re- 
publican States  make  a  complete  flop  and  turn  Democratic, 
which,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  not  at  all  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  Republicans  to 
lose  New  York  and  still  carry  the  election,  provided  they 
can  pick  up  two  or  three  such  small  States  as  Connecticut, 
West  Virginia,  and  Florida,  or  can  carry  Indiana.  Giving 
the  Democrats  the  Solid  South,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  and  New  York,  they  will  have  211  electoral  votes, 
which  is  twelve  short  of  a  majority  :  and  if  the  Michigan 
gerrymander  gives  them  eight  more,  which  is  all  they  can 
possibly  claim,  they  will  still  be  four  short  of  a  majority, 
with  no  living  chance  to  gain  them  anywhere.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  Indiana  will  support  Cleveland  as  against  Har- 
rison ;  even  if  she  should,  the  Republicans  could  make  good 
the  loss  by  the  votes  of    Connecticut,  West  Virginia,  and 


Florida,  which  are  by  no  means  certain  Democratic  States 
this  year. 

This  puts  the  case  in  the  strongest  possible  light  against 
the  Republicans.  Nobody  sincerely  believes  that  Cleveland 
can  earn-  New  York  this  year  against  Hill  and  Tammany 
and  the  division  they  have  caused  in  the  party-.  As  Brother 
Dixon  put  it  last  Sunday,  in  his  sermon  on  Tammany,  they 
have  come  back  from  Chicago  with  "honey  on  their  lips, 
treachery  in  their  hearts,  and  knives  in  their  bootlegs." 
Cleveland  has  estranged  his  old  friends  and  has  made  no 
new  ones.  His  nomination,  as  Editor  Dana  warningly  re- 
marked the  other  day,  would  make  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  merely  a  Harrison  ratification  meeting.  And 
that  is  what  it  was. 


It  is  only  by  comparing  the  transportation  system  of 
California  with  that  of  other  States  that  we  realize  how 
backward  we  are  in  the  first  factor  of  modern  civilization. 
Compared  with  California,  Colorado  is  a  small  State,  not 
only  in  area  but  in  population  and  production.  The  popu- 
lation of  Colorado  is  412,000,  about  one-third  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. ;  its  chief  city,  Denver,  contains  about  one-third  the 
number  of  people  who  inhabit  San  Francisco.  But  the 
railroad  mileage  of  Colorado  was,  in  1S90,  4,291  miles,  as 
against  4,336  miles  in  California,  and  new  roads  are 
planned  to  increase  it. 

The  number  of  railroads  which  make  Denver  a  terminal 
seems  prodigious  to  a  San  Franciscan.  Three  branches  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  one  from  the  north,  one  from  the  north- 
east, and  one  from  the  east  enter  the  city.  Besides  these, 
the  Burlington  and  Quincy  has  its  line  from  the  Missouri  to 
Denver,  under  the  name  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri, 
and  the  Rock  Island  has  its  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Thus  Denver  has  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  lines  which  connect  it  with  the  East. 
On  the  west,  Denver  has  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
with  its  Ogden  connection,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western,  which  gives  it  access  to  this  coast,  and  short  lines 
connect  the  city  with  Boulder  Valley,  Georgetown,  Leadville 
and  Gunnison,  Buena  Vista,  and  other  points  in  the  mining 
region  ;  each  of  these  lines  being  independent  of  and  willing 
to  compete  with  the  other,  and  each  aiming  some  day  to 
strike  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Through  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  Denver  connects  with  the  Atchison  and  Topeka 
system  at  La  Junta  and  Pueblo. 

Take  another  city  and  State — Portland,  in  Oregon.  The 
population  of  Oregon  is,  in  round  numbers,  one-fourth  that 
of  California  ;  the  population  of  Portland  is  less  than  one- 
sixth  that  of  San  Francisco.  But  the  railroad  mileage  of 
Oregon  is  1,455  miles,  which  is  more  than  one-third  the 
railroad  mileage  of  California,  and  Portland  has  railroad 
outlets  north,  east,  and  south  by  independent  lines  of  road. 
It  is  entered  from  the  east  by  the  Oregon  short  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system,  from  the  south  by  the  Oregon  and 
California  fine  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  and  from  the 
north  by  a  line  connecting  with  the  Northern  Pacific  system. 
There  are  besides  local  lines  leading  to  Spokane,  to  the  grow- 
ing seaports  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  on  the  Puget  Sound 
archipelago,  and  to  \arious  points  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
All  these  lines,  great  and  small,  arc  in  independent  owner- 
ship, and  do  not  constitute  a  monopoly. 

Turning  to  our  own  State  and  our  own  city,  we  find  that 
we  have  but  one  railroad,  with  several  lines,  to  be  sure,  but 
all  under  one  management  and  in  one  ownership.  There 
are  a  couple  of  short  lines  which  run  north  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay — the  Donahue  line  and  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  line  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  nothing  but  annexes  to 
ferry  systems  and  lead  nowhere.  All  the  other  ropds  in  this 
part  of  California  are  owned  by  the  same  people,  and  all  the 
schedules  of  rates  arc  made  in  the  offices  at  Fourth  and 
Townsend.  Thus,  while  the  Denver  shipper  and  the  Port- 
land shipper  have  a  number  of  carriers  to  choose  from,  and 
can  offer  their  business  to  the  one  which  n  the 

most  advantageous  terms,  the  San  Fra:  no 

alternative  but  to  deal  with  the  Southern  I 
whichever  road    he   sends   his  goods  over  i- 
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ness    with    that   corporation    and   submits   to    the   rates    it 
exacts. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  San  Francisco  will  be  as  lucky  as 
Denver  and  Portland,  and  will  have  railroad  competition 
which  will  reduce  transportation  rates  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
But  unless  the  Salt  Lake  scheme  should  prove  a  success 
sooner  than  is  anticipated,  San  Francisco  had  better  look, 
for  the  present,  for  emancipation  from  the  despotism  of  the 
monopoly  through  a  development  of  its  maritime  trade.  It 
is  demonstrable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  freight  which 
is  now  carried  across  the  continent  in  railroad  cars  can 
be  just  as  well  carried  in  freight-steamers  and  clipper 
ships  round  the  Horn  ;  the  vessels  are  ready  to  do  it,  and 
are  advertising  for  freight  ;  if  they  can  fill  up,  the  rail- 
road company  will  soon  be  on  its  knees  to  make  terms 
with  the  shippers  whose  appeals  it  has  thus  far  disre- 
garded. A  two-thousand-ton  freight-steamer  will  carry  as 
much  freight  as  twenty-five  trains  of  ten  cars  each,  and  it 
will  make  the  voyage  in  something  like  twice  the  time  of 
ordinary  freight-trains.  Such  a  steamer  starting  twice  a 
month  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  take  away 
so  much  business  from  the  Southern  Pacific  that  its  man- 
agers would  soon  be  brought  to  their  senses.  They  would 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  situation  by  cutting  down 
local  freight-schedules,  and  that  is  just  now  the  objective- 
point  of  California  shippers  and  producers. 
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The  country  is  indebted  to  Delegate  Collins,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  resolution  which  he  introduced  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  setting  forth  that  a  national  convention 
ought  to  be  a  deliberative  body  ;  that  hereafter  seats  should 
be  provided  only  for  delegates,  alternates,  the  national  com- 
mittee, and  members  of  the  press,  to  the  end  that  the  gather- 
ing shall  not  be  harassed  by  yelling  crowds  in  the  galleries, 
and  be  permitted  to  do  its  work  in  a  quiet  and  rational  man- 
ner. The  convention  had  the  good  sense  to  refer  the  res- 
olution to  the  new  national  committee,  with  an  affirmative 
recommendation.  Whether  the  resolution  be  adopted  or 
not,  the  offering  of  it  and  the  manner  of  its  reception  in- 
dicate that  the  Minneapolis  convention  was  the  last  at  which 
the  representatives  of  a  great  political  party  will  consider  it 
the  proper  thing  to  go  upon  a  debauch  of  idiocy,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  popularity  of  a  candidate  or  their  ad- 
miration for  their  party's  principles. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Democracy  that  the  Chicago 
gathering  was,  in  comparison  with  that  at  Minneapolis, 
agreeably  sane  and  decorous.  The  streets  were  not  alive 
with  "  boom  clubs,''  arrayed  in  red,  white,  and  blue  breeches 
and  orange  coats,  carrying  pink  and  yellow  parasols  and 
gaudy  pampas-grass  plumes,  screaming  the  while  behind 
maniacal  brass-bands.  This  species  of  folly,  so  discredit- 
able to  the  politicians,  who  carefully  plan  and  encourage  it, 
and  so  mortifying  to  national  pride,  had  its  apotheosis  at 
Minneapolis.  It  is  not  likely  that  again  during  this  genera- 
tion we  shall  see  galleries  packed  with  sweating  and  shriek- 
ing thousands,  inspiring  the  silly  delegates  on  the  floor  to 
competition  in  uproar.  It  is  not  likely  that  again  we  shall 
see  a  woman  achieve  a  fame  as  broad  as  the  Union 
for  the  noble  feat  of  going  crazy  and  making  a  fool 
of  herself.  Mrs.  Carson  Lake,  "  the  Blaine  heroine,"  who 
"kept  the  Republican  National  Convention  cheering  for 
twenty-six  minutes  " — as  timed  by  the  watches  of  the  ecstatic 
correspondents — has  had  her  portrait  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  with  columns  of  admiring  comments.  Mrs. 
Lake,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  that  im- 
mortal scene  of  brainless  clamor  of  which  she  was  the  central 
figure,  "the  political  Joan  of  Arc,  summoning  war  and  vic- 
tory— a  Venus  unharmed  and  masterful  amid  Vulcan  forces," 
as  the  deeply  impressed  Examiner  describes  her.  She  was 
but  a  product  of  the  convention  atmosphere.  Our  Dem- 
ocratic contemporary  casts  aside  the  hampering  bands  of 
partisanship  and  pictures  anew  with  its  pen  of  fire  the  ever- 
memorable  "dramatic  incident"  : 

"  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  For  six  days  and  nights  the 
followers  of  the  Maine  statesman  had  hurled  themselves  against  the 
unbroken  and  unbreakable  front  of  the  opposition  ;  but  they  could  not 
stampede  the  splendidly  organized  Harrison  forces.  Blaine's  boom  was 
sinking,  slowly  but  surely,  like  a  great  line-of-batlle  ship. 

"  Suddenly  a  woman  sprang  to  her  feci — a  single  woman  in  a  gather- 
ing of  fifteen  thousand  people.  What  could  sin-  do  ?  She  had  a  while 
parasol  closed  in  her  right  hand,  and  she  began  to  wave  it  to  and 
fro.  .  .  .  Presently  men  bi-gan  to  wave  umbrellas.  The  Maine  dele- 
gation had  a  huge  silken  flag,  and  waved  it.  Broader  and  broader 
grew  the  sweep  of  that  white  parasol.  At  the  end  of  eight  minutes,  she 
had  changed  her  gestures  into  a  motion  suggesting  tin-  refrain  of 
'Blaine,  Blaine,  James  G.  Blaine,  Blaine,  Blaine,  jam."  >,.  Blaine. 
Before  long,  every  one  in  the  hall,  except  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
Harrison  people,  caught  up  the  tune,  which  roared  out  of  nine  thousand 
or  more  throats,  and  almost  raised  the  roof.  The  lady  held  the  crowd 
a  leader  holds  his  band  ;  she  dominated  them  as  a  great  actress  domi* 
tes  her  audience  ;  she  played  on  them  as  a  great  musician  plavs  upon 

:  -  of  his  hearer* ;  ai  'i  yc\  there  was  nothing  except  Iheanima- 

: stares  and  the  motion  of  her  arm. 
face  grew  paler  and  paler,    she  was  evidently  growing  ex- 

this  sort  of  thing  continued  for  twenty-six  minutes  ! 


"  It  did  not  succeed  in  its  purpose,  that  of  nominating  James 
G.  Blaine,"  continues  the  admiring  Examiner^  with  a  regret 
equally  solemn  and  pathetic  ;  "  but  few  people  who  were  not 
in  Minneapolis  at  the  time  have  any  idea  of  the  close 
call  President  Harrison  had."  So — a  pretty,  hysterical 
woman  came  within  an  ace  of  nominating  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  her  parasol !  With  a  parasol  she  al- 
most induced  a  majority  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  to  forego 
their  convictions  of  expediency  and  choose  as  their  leader  for 
the  campaign,  the  champion  of  their  views  on  the  home  and 
foreign  policies  of  the  republic,  the  gentleman  who  was  so  fort- 
unate as  to  be  the  favorite  of  Mrs.  Carson  Lake,  or,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  evidently,  the  choice  of  Mrs.  Lake's 
parasol !  It  will  occur  to  most  people,  removed  from 
the  cyclonic  influences  of  national  conventions,  that  the 
selection  of  Presidential  candidates  by  the  verdict  of  the 
dice-box  offers  advantages,  in  reason  and  dignity,  to  their 
choice  by  fiat  of  the  sun-shade.  Happily  the  summit 
of  vacuous,  wind-worked  fudge  was  reached  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Carson  Lake's  parachute.  Undoubtedly  it 
had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  Democrats,  and  induced  a 
revulsion  from  a  sort  of  insanity  to  which  both  parties  have 
been  subject.  Chicago,  of  course,  was  not  free  from  the 
customary  efforts  to  manufacture  "  scenes  of  unexampled 
enthusiasm."  One  fat  man,  with  a  bald  head,  sprang  upon  a 
chair  and  attempted  to  cause  a  "stampede"  by  singing  a 
song  concerning  Grover  and  the  Democracy  being  all  in 
clover  in  the  event  of  that  stout  gentleman's  election,  the 
song  being  set  to  the  tune  of  De  Wolf  Hopper's  ditty  of 
"  Baby,  Baby,"  a  rhyme  sufficiently  inane  and  mawkish  to 
appeal  to  the  "heart"  and  "better  nature"  of  those  stupidest 
of  all  human  assemblages — New  York  theatre  audiences. 
But  the  fat  man  had  no  great  success  with  his  song.  Pos- 
sibly there  was  no  disposition  toward  enthusiasm,  real  or 
manufactured,  at  Chicago,  since  from  the  opening  of  the 
convention  Cleveland  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  third  campaign  under  such  a  general  must 
obviously  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  most  sanguine 
Democratic  temperament.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
quiet,  the  Chicago  convention  was  quiet,  and  that  was  a 
splendid  gain  for  common  sense.  Mr.  Collins's  resolution 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Republican  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

The  notion,  insultingly  entertained  and  offensively  propa- 
gated by  the  enemies  of  Ireland,  that  the  spirit  of  her  op- 
pressed people  has  been  broken  by  centuries  of  odious 
tyranny,  is  triumphantly  exploded  by  the  glorious  events 
which  have  marked  the  current  political  campaign.  Down- 
trodden as  the  Irish  are,  and  hemmed  about  by  the  emis- 
saries of  despotism,  they  yet  set  the  world  an  example  of 
ardor  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights  of  freemen  as  iron- 
heeled  England  leaves  them.  They  are  a  proud  and  sensi- 
tive race  and  easily  stirred  to  a  generous  fervor  of  debate, 
foreign  altogether  to  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  shop-keeping 
British  and  huckstering  Americans.  The  quenchless  fire  of 
patriotism  burns  in  Ireland  to-day  as  brightly  as  ever  it  did. 
The  canvass  opened  in  Tralee  early  in  June,  and  at  the  first 
mass-meeting  both  the  Harringtons  were  hit  with  brickbats. 
On  June  12th  the  Parnellites  of  Limerick  made  a  demonstra- 
tion. They  had  a  brass  band,  which  played  various  patriotic 
airs,  "  interspersed  with  howls  of  derision  for  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  ParnelL"  as  the  telegraph  informs  us.  The  result 
among  so  high-strung  and  intelligent  an  electorate  was  in- 
evitable : 

"  Stones  were  thrown,  causing  ugly  injuries,  although  stone-throwing 
was  rather  riskv,  owing  to  friend  and  foe  being  so  mixed  up  together. 
There  was  not  much  left  of  the  band.  What  remained  of  the  instru- 
ments were  seized  for  weapons,  and  the  combatants  belabored  each 
other  vigorously." 

Later,  on  June  26th,  to  wit.  Limerick  was  again  the  scene 
of  an  inspiring  discussion  of  the  great  questions  at  issue  in 
the  campaign,  and  satisfactory  conclusions  were  reached  : 

■'  Mr.  (Jordan,  member  of  Parliament,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of 
Parnellttes  on  arriving  in  this  city  to  address  an  anu'-Parnellile  meeting. 
A  strong  detachment  of  police  escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  On  the  way 
the  Parnellites  hooted  and  stoned  the  police,  who  finally  used  swords  to 
disperse  the  crowd.     Several  arrests  were  made." 

On  the  same  day,  historic  Cork  maintained  her  reputation 
as  one  of  the  foremost  seats  of  Irish  civilization  : 

"  While  William  O'Brien  was  attending  mass,  a  crowd  of  Parnellites 
surrounded  the  church,  jeering  and  howling.  On  leaving  the  church, 
O'Brien  was  escorted  to  his  hotel  by  anti-ParnelHtes,  a  running  fight 
Iwing  kept  up  between  the  factions.  At  the  hotel,  a  serious  conflict 
arose,  in  which  several  persons  were  injured.  The  crowd  was  finally 
dispersed  by  the  i>olice." 

But,  though  the  police  gained  this  temporary  victory, 
they  soon  learned  that  English  mercenaries  can  not  hope  for 
a  lasting  triumph  over  a  brave,  if  enslaved,  people  : 

"  William  Redmond  and  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  were  stoned  anil 

compelled  t«i  flee  while  attempting  i"  canvass  an  ami-1'arnelliie  strong- 
hold. Parnellites  attacked  the  meeting  of  anti-I';irnellites,  which  was 
being  add/eased  b)  O'Brien,  and  broke  it  up.  Later,  Redmond  and 
the  lord   mayor  of  Dublin,  supported  by  three  thousand  Parnellites, 


paraded..  The  Parnellites  broke  many  windows,  as  they  passed,  and 
the  residents  took  shelter  in  their  houses  and  pelted  the  crowd  from  the 
windows.  Several  doors  were  broken  in  and  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  beaten. 

"The  Parnellites  then  held  a  meeting,  addresses  being  made  by 
Redmond  and  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin.  After  the  meeting  the  Par- 
nellites wrecked  the  rooms  of  the  Blackpool  Bank.  The  police  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  disorder.  Fifteen  injured  combatants  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Many  others  were  slighUy  in- 
jured." 

The  foes  of  Ireland,  influenced  by  their  malice,  deduct 
from  contests  like  these  the  opinion  that  the  poison  of  faction 
will  forever  taint  the  blood  of  the  Irish  and  withhold  them 
from  united  action.  How  shallow  are  the  minds  which 
accept  this  wicked  slander  was  proved  in  Limerick  while 
the  battle  between  the  contending  bands  of  patriots  was  at  its 
hottest : 

"  As  the  fight  grew  more  furious,  the  police  assembled  in  force,  and 
charged  the  men  with  drawn  batons.  At  first  neither  side  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  police,  but  kept  up  their  fighting,  and  the  struggle  was  at 
such  close  quarters  that  the  police  could  hardly  make  any  impression. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  crowd  :  '  Here's  Balfour's  bull-dogs, 
boys,  let  us  give  it  to  them  ! '     Then  was  witnessed  a  singular  scene. 

"The  two  factions,  but  a  moment  before  engaged  in  a  furious  strife, 
suddenly  stopped  and  joined  against  the  police.  Stones  were  thrown 
at  the  constables  and  a  rush  made  at  them.  The  police,  however,  were 
firm,  using  their  batons  without  mercy." 

Unhappily,  faction  does  occasionally  divide  the  Irish  race  ; 
but  be  an  Irishman  a  Parnellite  or  anti-Parnellite,  he  is  still, 
above  and  beyond  everything  else,  an  Irishman.  Let  a 
policeman  appear,  and  all  minor  differences  are  forgotten. 
To  deny  that  a  people  of  whom  this  can  be  said  are  fit  for 
self-government,  is  obviously  a  libel  so  gross  and  wanton 
that  the  only  proper  reply  to  it  is  a  whack  on  the  head  with 
a  shillalah. 

In  the  Chicago  Democratic  platform  wily  brains  and  deft 
hands  are  apparent  in  the  planks  of  first  importance — as  those 
on  tariff  reform,  on  gold  and  silver,  and  on  immigration.  Some 
material  planks  exhibit  cunning  and  daring  ;  but,  by  com- 
parison, others  of  them  had  been  intrusted  to  'prentice  hands 
and  were  accordingly  botched.  The  chief  craft  of  diplo- 
macy— to  conceal  meaning  in  utterance  and  confound  under- 
standing in  ambiguous  phrase,  to  employ  many  words  and 
express  nothing — is  the  conspicuous  quality  in  all  that  is  said 
in  reference  to  and  explanation  of  the  Democratic  campaign 
cry  of  "  tariff  reform."  The  nature  and  measure  of  the 
proclaimed  reform  is  studiously  withheld.  Instead,  the  loud- 
sounding  but  utterly  senseless  phrases  are  interposed  of 
"iniquitous  impositions"  to  be  righted  upon  a  "constitu- 
tional and  equitable  basis."  It  may  be  stretched  to  take  in 
a  mountain ;  it  can  be  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mole- 
hill— to  the  span  of  the  girth  of  Dana's  "stuffed  prophet," 
to  the  tenuity  of  "  Sockless  Simpson's  "  mental  grasp.  There 
is  a  shadowy  idea  of  revising  tariff  duties,  scaling  them 
down  in  some  instances,  taking  them  entirely  off  in  others, 
and  increasing  the  rate  in  others  still ;  but  there  is  neither 
guide  nor  gauge,  token  nor  hint.  It  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
"now  you  see  it,"  "now  you  don:t,"  of  the  race-track  fakir. 

The   McKinley  tariff  is  denounced  as  "the  culminating 
atrocity  of  class  legislation."     This  tariff,  passed    in   1890, 
has   been  in  operation  less  than   two  years.      Under  it,  the 
prices  of  articles  of  common  use  and  consumption,  which 
are  produced  abroad  and  imported,  the  clothing  and  fabrics 
worn  mostly  by  those  who  toil — wage-earners   and    all  in 
humble  life — are  lower  than  ever  before,  while  the  wages  of 
labor  are  higher.     Protection  by  tariff"  duties  has  been  assured 
to  producers  and  manufacturers  at  home,  and  every  branch  of 
industry  is  benefited  thereby.     California,  for  instance,  has 
been  greatly  aided,  in  her  wines  and  fruits — raisins  and  prunes 
and  citrus  products — and  otherwise.      Throughout  the  entire 
land    the    benefits    of    the    tariff  are    shared   and    enjoyed. 
Yet  the  Democratic  two-thirds  of  the  House  denounce  it  as 
an  "iniquitous"  tariff"  and  clamor  for  their  "reform."     They 
are  in  unchallenged   force  to  legislate  :  can   pass  any  bill 
upon  which  they  agree  in  the  House.      Since  last  December 
the  only  tokens  of  their  plan  of  tariff"  reform  have  been  ab- 
surd   and   feeble   efforts  at   tariff"  tinkering — abolishing  the 
duty  on  raw  wool,  to  the  injury  of  American   wool-growers 
and  the  benefit  of  foreign  producers  ;   abolishing  the  duly 
on  lumber,  to  the  benefit  of  British- America  and  against  the 
interest  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  industry  :  reducing  the 
duty  on   tin-plate,  to   stifle   the  new  American  indust 
struggling  toward  prosperity  in   the  product  from  Am 
tin  -  mines    freshly    discovered ;    and    endeavoring    to    r 
store  the    duty    on    sugar.      These    are    the    only 
ods    of    taritT    reform    the  Democrats    in    Congres 
revealed.       They    have    maintained  the    djjty    on    v 
although    they    urge    the    importation    of    raw     wo 
of  duty.       This    certainly    is    the   "class    legislation       that 
"falls  with  crushing  force  upon  our  farmers  and  « 
men,"    and    is    to    the    benefit   solely  of  the    manufacturer. 
Whatever   of   "atrocity"   there    is    in    it    must    be      ■    the 
account  of  the  Democratic  tariff  reformers,  who  intra 
and   passed   these   "reforms"    in  the  house.      For  t 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  being  transplanted  from  England,  from  Ger- 
many, and  from  France  to  the  United  States,  due  entirely 
to  the  McKinley  tariff.  Under  this  tariff  the  commerce  and 
the  shipping  interests  of  our  country  are  steadily  im- 
proving. The  policy  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party 
is  adverse  to  American  commerce  ;  it  has  proved  almost 
ruinous  to  the  American  merchant  marine  in  past  years. 
The  Republican  promise  of  reform  of  the  government, 
in  every  respect,  and  in  no  respect  in  better  faith  than 
as  to  the  tariff,  has  been  sacredly  fulfilled.  Since  the 
promulgation  by  President  Cleveland  in  18S7,  of  his  plan 
of  tariff  reform,  there  has  come  no  tangible  sign  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  Mills  Tariff  Bill  of  1888  was  put  forward  as  a 
token  of  it  By  that  bill  even'  industry  of  the  North  and 
West  was  struck  at  and  impaired  ;  ever)7  industry  of  the 
South  was  fostered  and  aided.  It  was  a  sectional  tariff, 
framed  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Civil  War  period  the  enormous  cost  of  sustaining  the 
government,  and  virtually  exempting  the  Southern  States 
from  their  just  share  of  the  public  burden.  Mills  is  now  a 
senator  from  Texas.  With  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic 
party  again  in  power,  he  could  revive  his  plan  of  tariff  reform 
agreeably  to  the  lines  of  1888.  The  opportunity  will  never 
occur.  Harrison's  reelection  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Pro- 
tection will  stay. 

An  examination  of  the  census  reports  on  population 
makes  us  regret  that  our  vital  statistics  are  not  more 
thorough.  We  know  that  California  has  emerged  from  the 
callow  stage  in  which  men  largely  outnumber  women,  and 
that  the  two  sexes,  in  this  State,  as  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
States,  are  about  equal  in  numbers.  All  over  the  world,  in 
every  race  and  condition  of  life,  children  are  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes  ;  this  is  found  to  be  the  case 
even  in  Oriental  harems,  where  female  births  were  supposed 
to  be  more  frequent  than  male  births.  But  in  some  places 
one  sex  appears  to  predominate  over  the  other  in  vigor  and 
vitality  ;  and  California  seems  to  be  one  of  these  places. 
Though  as  many  boys  as  girls  are  bom  in  this  State,  and 
live  long  enough  to  be  counted  by  the  census-taker,  the 
superior  vigor  of  the  adult  California  female  over  the  adult 
California  male  has  been  a  matter  of  general  remark  by 
strangers  ;  and  two  interesting  questions  have  arisen  :  first, 
are  our  girls  more  robust  than  our  boys  ;  and,  second,  if 
so,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  physical  superiority  of 
the  female  sex  over  the  male  ? 

Looking  over  the  accounts  of  population  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  ours. 
Generally,  where  the  men  are  tall,  stalwart,  and  strong,  the 
women  are  equally  conspicuous  for  physical  development ; 
where  the  men  are  stunted  and  puny,  the  women  are  small 
and  apt  to  be  sickly.  The  daughters  of  the  giant  peasantry 
of  Normandy  and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube  are  as  stout  as 
their  brothers  ;  the  undersized  youth  of  Paris  and  London 
marries  a  girl  as  short  and  rickety  as  himself ;  in  those  por- 
tions of  Germany  where  the  men  appear  to  be  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Gauls,  the  women  are  broad  and  muscular  ; 
the  little  Italian  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Naples  is  accom- 
panied by  a  woman  of  five  feet  Almost  all  over  the  world, 
the  law  which  governs  physical  proportions  applies  equally 
to  both  sexes.  That  it  does  not  apply  to  California  is 
remarked  by  foreign  tourists  who  walk  through  the  streets  of 
our  cities  or  wander  through  the  regions  of  the  vine  and  the 
orange. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  natural  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia should  be  an  exception  to  a  universal  law.  It  is  easier 
to  believe  that  children  of  the  two  sexes  are  born  equal  than 
that  nature  made  a  pre-natal  discrimination  between  them, 
and  bestowed  on  the  girl  a  vigorous  vitality,  and  upon  the 
boy  a  weakly  constitution.  If  this  is  admitted,  we  are  driven 
to  inquire  whether  the  contrast  between  our  boys  and  our 
girls  is  not  due  to  the  use  of  liquors  and  cigarettes  by  the 
former. 

But  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  California  girl  con- 
trast as  vividly  with  those  of  girls  bom  beyond  the  river- 
valleys  as  they  do  with  the  physique  of  their  brothers. 
There  are  a  few  States  in  which  the  girls  might  rje  taken  for 
Califomians.  Such  are  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia.  In  these  States  they  raise  talL  stalwart  girls,  the 
opulence  of  whose  figures  commands  attention,  and  who  look 
as  if  they  might  live  to  be  the  mothers  of  puissant  families. 
But  when  we  go  further  east,  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  England,  we  strike  a  race  of  women  who  are 
undersized,  light  in  weight,  and  whose  deficiency  in  muscle 
was  expressed  by  the  Chicago  girL  who  remarked  that  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  size  of  the  Chicago  foot,  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  size  of  the  Chicago  garter. 
These  Eastern  girls  are  pretty,  engaging,  coquettish  ;  but 
they  seem  to  run  to  intellect,  so  that  their  capacity  to  fulfill 
the  first  purpose  of  daughters  of  Eve  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
question.     What   impairs  their  bodily  vigor  so  that  their 


contrast  with  Kentucky  girls  or  California  girls  is  so   con- 
spicuous ? 

The  superficial  observer  at  once  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  contrast  must  be  due  to  climate.  But  the  peculiar- 
ities of  our  climate — a  scarcity  of  rainfall,  no  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  high  winds  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  no 
snow — are  found  elsewhere,  for  instance,  in  the  mountainous 
portions  of  Spain,  without  producing  any  effect  on  the 
stature  or  strength  of  the  Spanish  women  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Norman  girls,  who  can  fairly  compare  with  Cal- 
ifornia girls  in  vigor  and  vitality,  are  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is  copious,  the  summer 
weather  very  hot,  and  the  winters  sometimes  very  cold. 
Parts  of  New  York  State  resemble  Normandy  in  their 
meteorological  conditions  ;  yet  Norman  girls  of  twenty- 
two  as  often  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  New 
York  girls  weigh  one  hundred  and  ten.  Quetelet  names 
eighty  pounds  as  a  minimum,  though  not  uncommon,  weight 
for  Paris  girls,  and  one  hundred  and  eight)-  pounds  as  a 
normal  weight  for  an  Auvergnatora  Norman  girl  He  seems 
to  ascribe  the  light  weight  of  the  former  to  a  steady  deterio- 
ration of  the  female  physique  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions,, caused  by  habits  of  luxury  and  idleness.  Can  we 
assume  that  the  same  cause  has  reduced  the  weight  of  the 
Eastern  girl  below  the  normal  standard  ?  Or  are  we  to 
assume  that  some  whim  of  nature  raised  the  weight  of  our 
girls  above  the  standard  ? 

Physiologists  agree  with  Darwin  and  Spencer  in  believing 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  are  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  breeds.  In  this  State  the  mixture  of  nationalities — 
American,  English,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German — was  more  thorough  than  in  any  Eastern  State. 
Shall  we  ascribe  the  figures  of  our  girls  to  the  various  strains 
of  blood  which  flow  in  their  veins — as  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  the  Danubian  girls  are  ascribed  to  the  mixture  of 
Roman,  Greek,  Scythian,  Hun,  and  Ostrogoth  blood  in 
theirs  ?  The  measurements  of  the  average  Californian  girl 
round  the  hips  and  bust,  and  the  muscular  development  of 
her  limbs,  far  exceed  any  dimensions  attained  by  the  women 
of  the  races  from  which  she  sprung ;  but  as  we  know  that 
the  progeny  of  the  English  peasant  and  the  Irishman, 
Frenchman,  German,  Spaniard,  Italian,  and  American  are 
generally  superior  intellectually  to  tire  primitive  stock,  may 
not  the  superiority  extend  to  the  physique  likewise  ?  And 
was  the  admixture  of  races  so  much  more  complete  here 
than  elsewhere  that  we  only  find  the  superiority  in  this  and 
one  or  two  other  States  ? 

The  facts  merely  stimulate  inquiry,  without  suggesting  a 
formula.  Given  a  race  of  well-developed,  straight-backed, 
richly  proportioned  women,  and  a  race  of  small  weakly, 
thin-legged,  narrow-chested  men,  what  will  the  offspring  be  ? 
The  question  provokes  the  old  puzzle — which  of  the  two 
parents  has  the  most  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  children  ? 
Physiologists,  with  more  or  less  knowledge,  have  answered 
this  question  in  ever)-  imaginable  way  ;  but  modem  biologi- 
cal science  gives  it  up  as  an  insoluble  problem.  The  Ger- 
man professors  who  have  concentrated  their  powerful  intel- 
lects on  the  problem  of  human  life,  have  proved  that  the 
opinions  of  the  past  are  all  baseless  ;  but  they  have  substi- 
tuted nothing  in  their  place.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  it 
was  the  mother  who  endowed  the  son  ;  but  even  that  is  ques- 
tioned now.  Considering  the  physical  vigor  of  our  Califor- 
nia girls,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mothers  do  transmit  to 
their  offspring  their  physical  attributes. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  spoke  of  the  lack  in 
California  of  vital  statistics  ;  in  default  of  them,  these 
remarks  are  merely  generalizations.  But  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  statistics  in  Eastern  colleges,  giving  the  height, 
weight,  chest  measurements,  etc.,  of  the  students.  Are  any 
such  records  kept  at  Berkeley  or  at  Palo  Alto ?  If  so,  some 
interesting  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  youths  of 
the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Quite  aside  from  the  partisan  effect,  immediate  or  remote, 
of  the  act,  every  American  should  be  glad  that  the  Democ- 
racy stamped  on  Tammany  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Messrs.  Croker,  Murphy,  Sheehan,  et  al  got  as  contemptu- 
ous and  stunning  a  reception  as  Boss  Piatt  was  accorded  at 
Minneapolis.  In  each  case  the  convention  was  arrogantly 
threatened  with  the  defeat  at  the  polls  of  the  candidate  who 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  New  York  machine,  and  in  each 
instance  the  machine  was  defied.  This  is  not  only 
gratifying  as  betokening  the  prevalence  of  a  higher 
political  courage  than  the  country  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  displayed  at  national  conventions,  but  as 
indicative  of  a  widespread  resentment  of  the  pretension  to 
supremacy  which  New  York  affects,  in  and  out  of  politics. 
The  conceit  of  the  metropolis  induces  it  to  regard  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  as  the  rural  districts,  to  be  humored 
and  considered  when  New  York  wants  anything,  but  always 
to  be  held  in  half-amused  scorn.  If  there  were  grounds  for 
this  feeling  of  superiority,  if  New  York  set  the  country  an 


example  desirable  to  be  followed,  the  "  provinces  "  could  put 
up  with  metropolitan  patronage.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
New  York,  in  most  things,  offers  an  example  of  what  it  is 
well  to  avoid.  In  politics,  she  is  exceptionally  mercenary 
and  rotten.  The  mass  of  her  population  is  the  poorest, 
the  dirtiest  in  housing  and  person,  and  the  most 
ignorant  and  vicious  to  be  found  in  any  city  on  the 
continent.  Her  rich  men  are  the  most  selfish,  her  fashion- 
able society  the  dullest,  drollest,  and  most  plutocratic  in  the 
world,  her  newspapers,  with  a  few  exceptions  (punished  by 
small  circulation),  the  most  vulgar,  shallow,  ill-tempered,  and 
petty  in  America.  Boston  is  far  ahead  of  New  York  in 
culture,  Philadelphia  in  respectability,  Chicago  in  enterprise, 
and  all  other  cities  in  public  spirit  New  York  excels  in 
just  two  things — bulk  of  commerce  and  number  of  popula- 
tion. Her  geographical  position  accounts  for  both  these 
points  of  distinction,  for  the  latter  of  which  she  is  not  to  be 
envied,  since  her  primacy  in  the  census  is  due  to  the  sweep- 
ings of  Europe.  It  is  upon  these  sweepings — so  foul  in  their 
character  that  the  great  slums  of  the  city  rival  in  filth,  illiter- 
acy, savagery,  and  crime  the  kennels  of  Oriental  towns,  and 
shock  the  most  experienced  of  travelers  who  penetrate  them 
for  the  first  time — that  her  politicians  rest  their  claim  to 
high  consideration.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Tammany 
and  Boss  Piatt  were  treated  with  scorn  and  contumely. 
Through  them  New  York  has  been  given  to  understand,  with 
a  bang,  that  the  people  of  the  nation  hold  a  wholly  different 
estimate  of  the  merits  and  importance  of  the  metropolis  from 
that  which  its  absurd  vanity  causes  it  to  cherish.  New- 
York  is  big,  but  she  is  no  good. 


This  issue  of  the  Argonaut  is  Number  One  of  Volume 
Thirty-One.  Although  our  pages  have  been  by  no  means 
unsightly,  the  Argonaut  is  careful  about  its  typographical 
appearance,  and  is  putting  on  a  new  dress  of  type.  We  be- 
gin it  with  the  new  volume  for  the  convenience  of  the  nu- 
merous subscribers  who  bind  their  copies.  Thus  the  pages 
of  the  old  and  new  volumes  will  be  uniform  in  appearance 
when  bound. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  Argonaut's  comely  pages, 
a  word  of  apology  may  be  necessary  for  some  defects  in 
our  machinery  department  The  Argonaut  is  outgrowing 
its  plant.  Recently  we  have  been  unable  to  bind  and  trim 
all  of  our  edition.  Last  week,  for  example,  we  were  forced 
to  send  out  over  four  thousand  copies  uncut  We  ask 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  and  of  our  friends  the  news- 
dealers, for  a  short  time,  when  these  defects  will  be  reme- 
died. Years  ago,  the  Argonaut  was  forced  to  secure  "per- 
fecting "  machinery  for  getting  out  its  edition.  The  book- 
binderies  of  San  Francisco  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  task.  There  is  not  even  now  a  binder)-  in  this 
city  which  is  capable  of  folding,  binding,  and  trimming  five 
thousand  copies  of  a  sixteen-page  paper  in  a  day.  Hence 
we  secured  machinery  which  could  handle  our  edition.  To- 
day this  journal  is  the  only  one  in  San  Francisco — outside 
of  the  dailies — which  possesses  "perfecting"  machinery — 
that  is  to  say,  machinery  which  will  print,  fold,  paste,  trim, 
and  deliver  automatically  "  perfected  "  copies.  But  we  are 
forced  to  add  to  our  plant  by  the  increase  of  our  edition. 
Therefore,  we  are  now  having  constructed  in  the  East  the 
latest  and  most  improved  style  of  machinery  which  will 
print,  fold,  inset,  paste,  trim,  and  deliver  20,000  sixteen, 
twenty,  twenty-four,  twenty-eight,  or  thirty-two-page  "per- 
fected" papers.  This  is  now  being  built  to  our  order,  and 
will  soon  be  erected  in  our  press-rooms.  When  it  is  run- 
ning, we  shall  have  no  further  trouble,  and  we  hope  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  receive  unbound  and  uncut  copies 
will  overlook  the  matter  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  rumored  throughout  the  State  of  California  that  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  last  session  of  the  legislature  was  not  one  to  be 
proud  of.  It  passed  into  history  as  "  The  Legislature  of  a 
Thousand  Scandals."  It  left  such  a  bad  smell  behind  it 
that  it  has  seriously  endangered  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican legislative  ticket  this  fall.  If  it  is  reconvened,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  legislat- 
ive ticket — even  the  national  ticket  for  Presidential  electors 
w  ill  be  imperiled.  The  Republican  party  has  enough  to 
stagger  under  in  this  State  in  the  way  of  railroad  politicians 
and  railroad  commissioners.  We  warn  Governor  Markham 
that  if  he  calls  an  extra  session  he  will  break  the  back  of  the 
Republican  party  in  California. 

Mr.  John  F.  English  writes  to  us,  anent  the  mention  in 
our  last  issue  of  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  estate  of 
Hiram  A.  Pearsons,  that  "there  was,  and  is,  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers  to  recede  from  their  purchases  at 
that  sale."  What  we  said  was,  that  the  pur 
recede  from  the  bargain  unless  they  got  say 
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EL    SUPERINTENDENTE. 


The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Maiden. 


The  superintendent  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mine  was  unhappy. 
Who  would  not  be,  alone  in  an  unknown  corner  of  the  wildest 
region  of  a  wild  country,  with  no  society  excepting  that  of  a 
yellow  dog  and  a  few  score  of  miserable,  ignorant  peons  ? 
Not  you,  my  friend,  who  sigh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  when,  all  the  time,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
gregarious  animals  alive— nor  1,  nor  any  one  else  presumably 
sane.  And  Ed  Herndon  was  of  sound  mind  and  otherwise 
capable  of  feeling  his  situation  keenly. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  young  and  a  sociable — very 
sociable — fellow.  Second,  he  was  married,  and  his  wife 
(he  used,  when  he  was  alone,  which  was  pretty  often,  to 
speak  aloud  the  words  "my  wife,"  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasurable  thrill  that  always  followed)  was  with  her  parents 
in  the  States,  and  he  was — well,  nowhere.  Third,  he  had 
been  married  just  before  his  train  started  for  El  Paso,  and 
had  barely  had  time  to  kiss  his  bride  of  a  moment — and 
theirs  was  a  very  romantic  attachment,  and  they  loved  each 
other  deeply.  How  poor  little  Avis  had  wanted  to  come 
with  him,  and  how  it  tore  his  heart-strings  to  leave  her  ! 
They  had  not  intended  to  be  married  at  that  time,  but  the 
sudden  change  in  Ed's  other  plans  had  caused  them  to 
change  this,  because  it  would  be  so  comforting  to  know  that, 
in  spite  of  their  separation,  they  would  really  and  truly  be- 
long to  each  other  forever  and  ever. 

Whether  or  not  this  fact  did  comfort  them,  I  do  not 
know.  It  probably  did.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  Avis 
was  away  up  north  there,  with  her  friends,  and  Ed  was 
down  here  in  Chihuahua,  coining  money,  it  is  true,  but  des- 
perately blue,  and  getting  bluer  every  day. 

How  sudden  it  had  been  !  On  Thursday  had  come  the 
telegram  from  New  York,  with  such  a  magnificent  offer  to 
him  to  put  the  San  Gabriel  in  working  order  and  remain  in 
charge  six  months — a  big  salary  and  some  stock,  which  he 
knew  would  be  valuable,  because  his  friend  Clover  had 
made  the  examination  on  the  strength  of  which  the  mine 
was  purchased.  And  how  could  he,  a  young  engineer, 
afford  to  refuse  such  an  offer?  As  I  said,  it  came  on  Thurs- 
day, this  offer  ;  Friday  evening  Ed  Herndon  was  on  his 
way  to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua.  And  he  had  been  here,  on 
account  of  various  haps  and  mishaps,  over  a  year,  with  only 
the  peons  and  his  dog  Jack  for  regular  company.  First  it 
had  been  the  loss  of  the  machinery  in  transportation  from 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  ;  second,  some  other  untoward  acci- 
dent extended  the  delay  ;  and  now  it  was  some  kink  or 
other  in  the  company's  patent,  which  had  to  be  attended  to. 
He  should  have  been  looking  after  this  matter  himself,  but 
two  of  the  company's  officers  were  at  Chihuahua  to  see 
about  it,  and  just  now,  for  various  reasons,  his  presence  at 
the  San  Gabriel  was  imperative.  Not  for  long,  however. 
In  the  course  of  another  week  or  so  he  would  be  free,  and 
then  for  home  ! 

It  was  of  this  that  Herndon  was  thinking  as  he  lay  dreaming 
in  his  hammock  one  hot,  stifling  afternoon.  Hardly  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  buzz- 
ing of  a  few  lazy  flies.  It  was  a  good  time  to  dream  and 
think.  There  was  a  beautiful,  cool-looking  view  off  to  the 
north,  with  a  great  cataract  in  the  foreground,  but  Herndon's 
eyes  did  not  see  it.  It  was  an  old  story,  and  he  had  some- 
thing better  to  think  of. 

The  sound  of  a  light  footstep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
veranda  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he  roused  himself 
a  little  impatiently  to  see  who  the  intruder  was. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Chicken?"  he  said,  in  English,  and 
sank  back  in  his  hammock  again. 

The  person  addressed  as  "  Chicken  "  came  and  stood  by 
his  side,  and  with  one  little  brown  hand  timidly  caressed  the 
waving  hair  of  the  superintendent.  It  was  a  little  peon  girl 
— plump  as  a  partridge,  perfectly  formed,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  pretty.  Head  and  feet  were  bare,  and  the  only 
garment  she  wore — a  short  frock  of  coarse  material — 
seemed,  somehow,  to  add  to  her  wild  beauty.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  at  most,  this 
cheery-faced  little  daughter  of  Mariana  lane  ;  yet,  in  addition 
to  the  full  bust  and  rounded  limbs,  there  was  proof  to  show 
that  she  had  known  what  womanhood  meant  in  its  deepest 
sense — for  on  her  breast  slept  a  tiny  brown  baby,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  cuddled  it  to  her  showed  that  it  was  her 
own. 

She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  alcalde  of  the  miser- 
able little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  There  were  so 
many  of  them  that  one  or  two,  more  or  less,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  drunken  old  alcalde,  and  he  was  highly  flattered 
when  "El  Superintendente"  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
bright-eyed  Dolores.  So  was  Dolores.  Such  a  thing  as 
scruple  in  such  matters  was  undreamed  of  by  anyone  in  the 
village.  It  was  the  custom  whenever  "a  Senor  Americano 
came,  and  the  maiden  who  took  his  fancy  was  envied  of  all 
her  mates.  And  Herndon  ?  He  had  never  thought  much 
about  it.  He  had  been  in  Mexico  before,  and  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Why,  these  people  were 
only  animals — virtue  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  them.  A 
woman  is  a  convenient  article  for  many  reasons,  and,  if  she 
be  pretty  and  bright,  so  much  the  better.  So  he  had  brought 
Dolores  up  to  his  quarters,  when  lie  first  came,  and  here  she 
was  now.  To  the  child,  Herndon  never  paid  much  attention. 
It  was  rather  an  inconvenience,  but  that  was  all. 

Herndon  looked  up  lazily,  with  half-closed  eyes,  at  the 
girl's  smiling,  happy  face.  He  wondered  how  she  would 
look,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  decided  that  such 
a  change  would  detract  from  her  beauty.  She  would  not  be 
natural,  and  naturalness  is  the  chief  charm  of  Nature's  chil- 
dren. 

■  babe  awoke,  and  began  to  cry.     Dolores  sat  down  in 

■  chair,  near  the  hammock,  and,  opening  the  bosom 
ess,  began  to  nurse  it.     Herndon,  in  the  hammock, 

■■<■  her  in  his  kind,  somewhat  quizzical  way,  from 
wsy  lids. 


The 


i       "  Dolores,"  he  said,  in  Spanish,  "  I'm  going  away  next 

j  week." 

The  girl  looked  up  suddenly,  all  the  gladness  gone  from 

',  her  face. 

"Going   away,   senor?      For    how  long?"    she    asked, 

,  eagerly. 

Herndon  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He  did  not  want 
to  hurt  her  by  telling  the  truth.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
chap,  "  El  Superintendente,"  and  never,  wilfully,  wounded 
the  feelings  of  a  living  creature.  So  he  answered,  "Only — 
that  is,  just  going  to  Chihuahua.  I'll  be  back  in  a  month." 
Unintentionally  he  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke  ;  and 
Dolores,  simple  as  she  was,  noticed  this,  and  suspected  him 
of  speaking  falsely — and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  her 
jealous  woman's  heart  accused  him.  She  said  nothing  more, 
but  presently  changed  the  babe's  position,  rose  quietly  and 
went  into  the  house,  where  she  stood  looking  out  of  an  east 
\\[indow  a  long  time,  with  an  unusually  grave  expression  on 
hjer  face.  Herndon  did  not  notice  that  she  was  gone.  He 
ufas  trying  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  his  wife,  as  she  would 
look  when  he  stepped  off  the  train  at  Denver. 


Everything  was  settled.  The  new  superintendent  had 
arrived  and  become  initiated,  and  Herndon,  with  a  glad 
heart,  turned  over  the  property  of  the  company  to  him,  late 
one  night.  Ross,  the  new  man,  laughingly  inquired  if  the 
little  Indian  and  her  child  were  included  in  the  list  of  stock, 
and  Herndon  as  laughingly  replied  that  he  presumed  so — 
that  was  for  Ross,  the  alcalde,  and  the  girl  to  arrange.  Then 
he  turned  in  quietly,  so  as  not  to  waken  Dolores.  He  had 
packed  up,  and  was  ready  to  start  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  two  o'clock  he  awoke  and  lighted  a  candle.  It  was  too 
lute  to  think  of  further  sleep.  He  reached  over  and  shook 
Dolores  gently.  "  Wake  up,  little  one  !  Don't  you  want  to 
get  me  some  breakfast  ?  " 

Dolores  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Then  she  rose, 
silently  slipped  into  her  dress  and  began  to  prepare  break- 
fast, while  Herndon  lay  in  bed  for  awhile,  looking  at  the 
ceiling  and  wishing  the  long  journey  before  him  was  at  an 
end. 

Francisco,  the  guide,  came  in  and  announced  that  all  was 
ready,  and  Herndon  rose  and  dressed  hastily,  and  as  hastily 
drank  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  could  eat  nothing.  Dolores 
looked  disappointed  at  this,  but  the  man  at  the  table  did  not 
notice.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  filled  his  pipe,  taking 
two  or  three  reflective  whiffs.  Then  he  rose,  put  on  his  hat 
and  belt  and  turned  to  the  girl,  who  was  standing  silently 
looking  at  the  sleeping  babe  on  the  bed  in  the  next  room. 

"Well,  adios,  Chicken!"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "Aren't 
going  to  cry,  are  you?  No?  That's  a  good  girl.  Come, 
kiss  me." 

She  lifted  her  face,  with  its  rigid  jaws  and  dry,  burning 
eyes.  He  kissed  her  twice,  carelessly,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and,  with  another  adios,  was  gone. 

******* 

Along  the  difficult  trail  to  the  east  a  white  man  and  two 
peons  traveled  until  the  scorching  sun  compelled  them  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  cool  of  early  evening.  Behind  them, 
yet  out  of  their  sight,  a  sad,  weary  little  figure,  clasping  close 
to  its  breast  something  bundled  in  cheap,  white  cloth,  plodded 
and  stumbled  along.  Now  and  then  bruised  feet  would  de- 
mand a  halt,  or  the  querulous  cry  that  came  from  the  white 
bundle  would  compel  the  tired  traveler  to  stop  and  rest. 

At  noon,  thethree  men  lay  sleeping  in  a  grassy,  cool  nook 
near  a  spring,  just  off  the  trail,  while  along  the  dusty  road  a 
child-woman,  faint,  panting,  bruised,  and  nearly  exhausted, 
struggled  painfully  on,  with  parched  lips  that  murmured 
prayers  for  strength,  and  dry  eyes  that  looked  now  and 
again  to  the  brassy  sky  above  for  sympathy. 

Edward  Herndon  dreamed  on.  His  were  pleasant  dreams, 
all  but  the  last.  In  this,  it  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  he  had 
reached  home  and  wife.  Avis  was  coming  to  his  outstretched 
arms,  when,  suddenly,  there  came  a  mist  which  enveloped 
her,  and  she  disappeared,  leaving  him  mad  with  heart-hun- 
ger. He  stirred  uneasily  and  moaned.  It  startled  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  that  for  half  an  hour  had  feasted  on  his  sleeping 
face.  The  form  which  had  knelt  beside  him  during  that 
time  drew  nearer,  softly.  The  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven 
in  piteous  appeal  for  forgiveness.  A  hand,  small  and  strong, 
raised  a  bright  something  and  poised  it  above  the  sleeping 
man's  breast.  There  was  a  flash — another — a  sighing  groan, 
heard  by  none  save  the  person  at  his  side,  who  still  gazed, 
as  though  spell-bound,  at  his  handsome  face — and  Edward 
Herndon  had  gone  from  Mexico,  and  the  bride  of  a  minute, 
who  had  never  been  a  wife,  was  a  widow. 

Francisco  and  Pedro,  the  guides,  brought  the  body  back 
to  the  village,  and  were  put  under  arrest  by  Ross  and  the 
alcalde,  who  sent  a  runner  to  the  next  village  for  a  squad  of 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  came,  and  started  to  take  their  pris- 
oners to  the  jefe  politico  of  the  district.  They  attempted  to 
escape,  and  were  shot  and  killed — so  the  sergeant  reported. 
It  is  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  way  they  have  in  Mexico, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is 
considerable. 

I'p  in  the  States,  the  papers  report  "another  American 
brutally  murdered  by  plundering  Mexicans,"  and  demand  an 
investigation.  Up  in  the  States,  a  woman  is  mourning  and 
will  mourn  till  death  for  the  strong  young  life  and  her  life's 
happiness,  cut  off  together.  Down  in  a  tiny  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua,  an  idiot  girl  croons  all  day  long  to 
the  bundle  of  rags  she  imagines  is  the  babe  they  fear  to 
trust  her  with.  R.   L.   KETCHUM. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1892. 


The  King  of  Siam  has  excellent  reasons  for  never  allowing 
Mrs.  Siam  to  leave  the  children  with  him  when  she  goes  out 
shopping.     There  are  eighty-four  of  them. 
^  ■  fc 

"I   never  enjoy  my  bed,"  said  a  hard  worker,  "because 
the  minute  I  put  my  head  on  the  pillow,  it's  morning." 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


To  Trojan    Helen. 
Thy  heart  is  a  restless  sea, 

Scourged  white  by  windy  whips ; 
A  fathom  deep 
Lies  dreamless  Sleep 
With  Silence  at  her  lips. 

Thy  heart  is  a  garden  sweet 
Wherein  all  greenness  grows. 
Whose  blood  was  shed 
That  burns  so  red 
The  blush  upon  the  rose? 

Thy  heart  is  a  desert  voice 
That  ever  lureth  men, 

Unwrecking  scath, 

Upon  a  path 
That  turneth  not  again. 

Thy  heart  is  a  palace  fair, 

Where  all  the  world  is  guest  ; 
With  one  strait  room 
Where  none  may  come 
Save  he  who  loveth   best. 

Thy  heart  is  the  world's  desire 
For  which  men  strive  in  vain. 
Yet  thy  love  lost 
Were  worth  the  cost 
Another's  heart  to  gain. 
—  W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Svtphen  in  July  Scrihner's. 


Traffic. 

Life,  the  shrewd  lapidary,  is  rich  in  wares 

Whose  worth  or  charm  a  casual  glance  may  see  ; 

And  like  perpetual  purchasers  are  we, 
Won  by  the  bounteous  opulence  he  airs. 
Here  shines  a  pearl  of  hope  ;  here  subtly  glares 

An  emerald  of  revenge;  here  thrilled  "we  see 

A  diamond  of  ambition ;  here  may  be 
Some  ruby  of  sin  that  lures  us  and  ensnares. 

Continually  above  this  bright  array. 

As  time  flows  on,  we  mortals  flock  to  bend. 

Till  body  and  limbs  turn  frail,  till  brows  grow  grav, 
Through  trading,  haggling,  bartering  without  end — 

While  for  the  inexorable  price  we  pay, 

Months,  years,  even  centuries,  are  the  coins  we  spend. 
— Edgar  Fawcett  in  July  Century. 


Unguarded   Gates. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
Named  of  the  four  winds,  North,  South,  East,  and  West; 
Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 
Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold, 
Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow, 
Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 
The  Arab's  date-palm  and  the  Norseman's  pine — 
A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone, 
Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo  !  throughout  the  year 
The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 
A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds. 
With  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 
But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free  ! 
Here,  it  is  written.  Toil  shall  have  its  wage. 
And  Honor  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 
Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 
Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed, 
And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eves 
Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword.  ' 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 

And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley  throng — 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes, 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt,  and  Slav, 

Flying  die  Old  World's  poverty  and  scorn  ; 

These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods  and  rites, 

Those,  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these, 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air, 

Voices  that  once  die  Tower  of  Babel  knew ! 

O  Liberty,  white  Goddess!  is  it  well 

To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  ?    On  thy  breast 

Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of  fate. 

Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  hand  of  steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 

To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 

The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 

And  where  the  temples  of  die  Cfesars  stood 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  July  Atlantic. 


A  Penalty. 
The  rock  is  veined  with  gold,  and  the  silver  shines, 
And  the  seams  of  the  coal  are  black  in  the  nether  mines, 
And  the  copper  gleams  like  a  kindled  furnace  spark, 
And  the  heavy  lead  is  dull  and  cold  and  dark  ; 
Yet  for  all  the  black  of  the  coal  and  the  gloom  of  the  lead, 
Do  they  weep  to  be  copper  or  silver  or  gold  instead  ? 

The  lilies  rock  in  a  garden  fair  and  tall. 

And  the  daisies  creep  in  the  grass  at  the  feet  of  all. 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  stares  at  the  yellow  sun, 

But  the  trailing  yellow  trefoils  earthward  run  ; 

Yet  for  all  the  lilies  are  high  and  the  daisies  are  low. 

None  of  ihem  crieth,  "Why  hast  Thou  made  me  so? 

Like  flowers  of  air  the  kingbirds  flash  and  fly. 

They  have  dipt  their  wings  in  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 

But  the  dusky  lark  that  made  an  earthv  nest 

Must  carry  away  its  color  upon  her  breast; 

Y'-t  for* all  the  feathers  are  brown  or    the  feathers  are  bright, 

None  of  them  saith,  "God  doth  not  work  aright.' 

And  men  spring  up  in  their  place, 'and  a  golden  crown 

Circles  a  royal  head,  for  king  and  clown 

Rise  and  pass  through  life  their  several  wavs. 

And  this  shall  be  born  for  toil  and  this  for  praise  ; 

Yet  of  every  soul  in  every  devious  lot. 

There  is'none  content,  there  is  none  that  murmurs  not. 

— Nina  /■'.  Layard  in  July  Harper's. 


"When  on   the    Marge  of   Evening." 
When  on  the  marge  of  evening  the  last  blue  light  is  broken, 

And  winds  of  dreamy  odor  arc  loosened  from"  afar ; 
Or  when  my  lattice  opens  before  the  lark  has  spoken, 

On  dim  laburnum -blossoms  and  morning's  dying  star  ; 

1  think  of  thee  (O  mine  the  more  if  other  eves  be  sleeping!) 
Whose  great  and  given  splendor  the  world  may  share  and  see, 

While,  day  on  day  forever,  some  perfect  law  is  keeping 
The  late  and  early  twilight  alone  and  sweet  for  me ! 

— Louise  Imogen    Guiney,  in  July  Century, 
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ZOLA'S    NEW    BOOK. 


A  Few  Scenes  from  "La  Debacle,"  a  Panorama  of  War. 


"  La  Debacle,"  Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris,  and  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York,  which  has  secured  the  sole  right  to  publish  it  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  payment  of  a  very  handsome 
royalty  to  the  author,  has  issued  an  English  translation  by 
E.  P.  Robins.  In  this  story  Zola  has  continued  his  study  of 
a  French  family  which  extends  in  its  ramifications  into  all 
the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  Empire.  It  was  the 
original  intention  to  call  the  American  version  "The  Smash- 
Up,"  but  euphony  has  prevailed  over  exact  literalness,  and 
it  is  entitled  "The  Downfall." 

The  story  is  scarcely  a  story  at  all,  but  rather  a  panorama 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Zola  has  brought  to  bear  on 
it  all  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  description, 
and  if  any  of  his  books  will  open  for  him  the  august  portals 
of  the  French  Academy,  it  is  "  La  Debacle."  This  is  the 
way  the  story  opens: 

In  the  middle  of  the  broad,  fertile  plain  that  stretches  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rhine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Mulhausen,  the  camp 
was  pitched.  In  the  fitful  light  of  the  overcast  August  day,  beneath 
the  lowering  sky  that  was  filled  with  heavy,  drifting  clouds,  the  long 
lines  of  squat  white  shelter-tents  seemed  to  cower  closer  to  the  ground, 
and  the  muskets,  stacked  at  regular  intervals  along  the  regimental 
fronts,  made  little  spots  of  brightness,  while,  over  all,  the  sentries  with 
loaded  pieces  kept  watch  and  ward,  motionless  as  statues,  straining 
their  eyes  to  pierce  the  purplish  mists  that  lay  on  the  horizon  and 
showed  where  the  mighty  river  ran. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  they  had  come  in  from  Belfort ;  it  was 
now  eight,  and  the  men  had  only  just  received  their  rations.  There 
could  be  no  distribution  of  wood,  however,  the  wagons  having  gone 
astray,  and  it  had  therefore  been  impossible  for  them  to  make  fires  and 
warm  their  soup.  They  had  consequently  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  as  best  they  might,  washing  down  their  dry  hard-tack  with 
copious  draughts  of  brandy,  a  proceeding  that  was  not  calculated 
greatly  to  help  their  tired  legs  after  their  long  march.  Near  the  can- 
teen, however,  behind  the  stacks  of  muskets,  there  were  two  soldiers 
pertinaciously  endeavoring  to  elicit  a  blaze  from  a  small  pile  of  green 
wood,  the  trunks  of  some  small  trees  that  they  had  chopped  down  with 
their  sword -bavonets,  and  that  were  obstinately  determined  not  to  burn. 
The  cloud  of  thick,  black  smoke,  rising  slowly  in  the  evening  air,  added 
to  the  general  cheerlessness  of  the  scene. 

Among  these  soldiers  is  Maurice  Levasseur,  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  The  Frenchmen  lying  at  Belfort  were 
confident  of  victory  over  the  Prussians,  but  while  they  were 
shouting  "  On  to  Berlin  ! "  a  dispatch  was  received  announc- 
ing that  the  French  army  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
Woerth,  and  was  retreating.  Camp  was  broken  and  the  long 
march  was  begun  : 

Orders  were  given  to  break  camp  at  five  o'clock,  but  reveille  sounded 
at  four  and  the  retreat  to  Belfort  was  hurriedly  continued,  for  every  one 
was  certain  that  the  Prussians  were  only  two  or  three  leagues  away. 
Again,  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  dry  biscuit,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
their  brief,  disturbed  rest  and  the  lack  of  something  to  warm  their 
stomachs,  the  men  were  weak  as  cats.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline on  the  march  that  morning  was  again  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
manner  of  their  departure. 

The  day  was  worse  than  its  predecessor,  inexpressibly  gloomy  and 
disheartening.  The  aspect  of  the  landscape  had  changed,  they  were 
now  in  a  rolling  country  where  the  roads  they  were  always  alternately 
climbing  and  descending  were  bordered  with  woods  of  pine  and  hem- 
lock, while  the  narrow  gorges  were  golden  with  tangled  thickets  of 
broom.  But  panic  and  terror  lay  heavy  on  the  fair  land  that  slumbered 
there  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  August,  and  had  been  hourly  gathering 
strength  since  the  preceding  day.  A  fresh  dispatch,  bidding  the 
mayors  of  communes  warn  the  people  that  they  would  do  well  to  hide 
their  valuables,  had  excited  universal  consternation.  The  enemy  was 
at  hand,  then!  Would  time  be  given  them  to  make  their  escape? 
And  to  all  it  seemed  that  the  roar  of  invasion  was  ringing  in  their  ears, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  the  roar  of  the  rushing  torrents,  starting 
from  Mulhausen,  had  grown  louder  and  more  ominous  as  it  advanced, 
and  to  which  every  village  that  it  encountered  in  its  course  contributed 
its  own  alarm  amid  the  sound  of  wailing  and  lamentation. 

The  description  of  the  panic  in  the  villages  is  graphic  : 
Maurice  stumbled  along  as  best  he  might,  like  a  man  walking  in  a 
dream  ;  his  feet  were  bleeding,  his  shoulders  sore  with  the  weight  of 
gun  and  knapsack.  He  had  ceased  to  think  ;  he  advanced  automatic- 
ally into  the  vision  of  horrors  that  lay  before  his  eyes  ;  he  had  ceased 
to  be  conscious  even  of  the  shuffling  tramp  of  the  comrades  around 
him,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  not  dim  and  unreal  to  his  sense  was 
Jean,  marching  at  his  side  and  enduring  the  same  fatigue  and  horrible 
distress.  It  was  lamentable  to  behold  the  villages  they  passed  through, 
a  sight  to  make  a  man's  heart  bleed  with  anguish.  No  sooner  did  the 
inhabitants  catch  sight  of  the  troops  retreating  in  disorderly  array,  with 
haggard  faces  and  bloodshot  eyes,  than  they  bestirred  themselves  to 
hasten  their  flight.  They  who  had  been  so  confident  only  a  short  half- 
month  ago,  those  men  and  women  of  Alsace,  who  smiled  when  war 
was  mentioned,  certain  that  it  would  be  fought  out  in  Germany  !  And 
now  France  was  invaded,  and  it  was  among  them,  above  their  abodes, 
in  their  fields,  that  the  tempest  was  to  burst,  like  one  of  those  dread 
cataclysms  that  lay  waste  a  province  in  an  hour  when  the  lightnings 
flash  and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened !  Carts  were  backed  up 
against  doors,  and  men  tumbled  their  furniture  into  them  in  wild  con- 
fusion, careless  of  what  they  broke.  From  the  upper  windows,  the 
women  threw  out  a  last  mattress,  or  handed  down  the  child's  cradle, 
that  they  had  been  near  forgetting,  whereon  baby  would  be  tucked  in 
securely  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  load,  where  he  reposed  serenely 
among  a  grove  of  legs  of  chairs  and  upturned  tables.  At  the  back  of 
another  cart  was  the  decrepit  old  grandfather,  tied  with  cords  to  a  ward- 
robe, and  he  was  hauled  away,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  family  chattels.  Then  there  were  those  who  did  not  own  a  cart  ; 
so  they  piled  their  household  goods  haphazard  on  a  wheelbarrow,  while 
others' carried  an  armful  of  clothing,  and  others,  still,  had  thought  only 
of  saving  the  clock,  which  they  went  off  pressing  to  their  bosom  as  if  it 
had  been  a  darling  child.  They  found  they  could  not  remove  every- 
thing, and  there  were  chairs  and  tables,  and  bundles  of  Unen  too  heavy 
to  carry,  King  abandoned  in  the  gutter.  Some,  before  leaving,  had 
carefully  locked  their  dwellings,  and  the  houses  had  a  death-like  ap- 
pearance, with  their  barred  doors  and  windows  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, in  their  haste  to  get  away,  and  with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that 
nothing  would  escape  destruction,  had  left  their  poor  abodes  open,  and 
the  yawning  apertures  displayed  the  nakedness  of  the  dismantled  rooms; 
and  those  were  the  saddest  to  behold,  with  the  horrible  sadness  of  a 
city,  upon  which  some  great  dread  has  fallen,  depopulating  it,  those 
poor  houses  opened  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  whence  the  very  cats  had 
fled,  as  if  forewarned  of  the  impending  doom.  At  every  village  the 
pitiful  spectacle  became  more  heart-rending,  the  number  of  the  fugitives 
was  greater,  as  they  clove  their  way  through  the  ever-thickening  press, 
with  hands  upraised,  amid  oaths  and  tears. 

But  in  the  open  country,  as  they  drew  near  Belfort,  Maurice's  heart 
was  still  more  sorely  wrung,  for  there  the  homeless  fugitives  were  in 
greater  numbers  and  lined  the  borders  of  the  road  in  an  unbroken 
cortege.  Ah  !  the  unhappy  ones,  who  had  believed  that  they  were  to 
find  safety  under  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  !  The  father  lashed  the 
poor  old  nag,  the  mother  followed  after,  leading  her  crying  children  by 
the  hand,  and  in  this  way  entire  families,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  burdens,  were  strung  along  the  white,  blinding  road  in  the  fierce 
sunlight,  where  the  tired  Sttle  legs  of  the  smaller  children  were  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  headlong  flight.  Many  had  taken  off  their  shoes 
and  "were  going  barefoot  so  as  to  get  over  the  ground  more  rapidly,  and 
hajf-dressed  mothers  gave  the  breast  to  their  crying  babies  as  they 


strode  along.  Affrighted  faces  turned  for  a  look  backward,  trembling 
hands  were  raised  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horizon  from  their  sight,  while 
the  gale  of  panic  tumbled  their  unkempt  locks  and  sported  with  their 
ill-adjusted  garments.  Others  there  were,  farmers  and  their  men.  who 
pushed  straight  across  the  fields,  driving  before  them  their  flocks  and 
herds — cows,  oxen,  sheep,  horses — that  they  had  driven  with  slicks  and 
cudgels  from  their  stables  ;  these  were  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  inac- 
cessible forests,  of  the  deep  valleys  and  the  lofty  hill-tops,  their  course 
marked  by  clouds  of  dust,  as  in  the  great  migrations  of  other  days, 
when  invaded  nations  made  way  before  their  barbarian  conquerors. 
They  were  going  to  live  in  tents  in  some  lonely  nook  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  enemy  would  never  venture  to  follow  them  ;  and  the 
bleating  and  bellowing  of  the  animals  and  the  trampling  of  their  hoofs 
upon  the  rocks  grew  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  the  golden  nimbus  that 
overhung  them  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  thick  pines,  while  down  in 
the  road  beneath,  the  tide  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  was  flowing  still 
as  strong  as  ever,  blocking  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and,  as  they  drew 
near  Belsort,  (he  men  had  to  be  brought  to  a  halt  again  and  again,  so 
irresistible  was  the  force  of  that  torrent  of  humanitv. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  short  halts  that  Maurice  wit- 
nessed a  scene  that  was  impressed  upon  his  memory  : 

Standing  by  the  roadside  was  a  lenely  house,  the  abode  of  some 
poor  peasant,  whose  lean  acres  extended  up  the  mountain-side  in 
the  rear.  The  man  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  little  field 
that  was  his  all,  and  had  remained,  for  to  go  away  would  have  been  to 
him  like  parting  with  life.  He  could  be  seen  within  the  low-ceiled 
room,  sitting  stupidly  on  a  bench,  watching  with  dull,  lack-lustre  eyes 
the  passage  of  the  troops,  whose  reUeat  would  give  his  ripe  grain  over 
to  the  spoil  of  the  enemy.  Standing  beside  him  was  his  wife,  still  a 
young  woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a  child,  while  another  was  hanging 
by  her  skirts  ;  all  three  were  weeping  bitterlv.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  violence,  and  in  its  enframement  appeared  the  grand- 
mother, avery  old  woman,  tall  and  lean  of  form,  with  bare,  sinewy  arms 
like  knotted  cords  that  she  raised  above  her  head  and  shook  with 
frantic  gestures.  Her  gray,  scanty  locks  had  escaped  from  her  cap  and 
were  floating  about  her  skinny  face,  and  such  was  her  furv  that  the 
words  she  shouted  choked  her  utterance  and  came  from  her  b'ps  almost 
unintelligible. 

At  first  the  soldiers  had  laughed.  Wasn't  she  a  beauty,  the  old  crazy 
hag  !  Then  the  words  reached  their  ears  ;  the  old  woman  was  scream- 
ing: 

"Scum!  Robbers!  Cowards!  Cowards!" 

With  a  voice  that  rose  shriller  and  more  piercing  still  she  kept  lash- 
ing them  with  her  tongue,  expectorating  insult  on  them,  and  taunting 
them  for  dastards  with  the  full  force  of  her  lungs.  And  the  laughter 
ceased,  it  seemed,  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  blown  over  the  ranks.  The 
men  hung  their  heads,  looked  any  way  save  that. 

"Cowards!  Cowards!  Cowards!" 

Then,  all  at  once,  her  stature  seemed  to  dilate  ;  she  drew  herself  up, 
tragic  in  her  leanness,  in  her  poor  old  apology  for  a  gown,  and,  sweep- 
ing the  heavens  with  her  long  arm  from  west  to  east,  with  a  gesture  so 
broad  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  dome  : 

"  Cowards,  the  Rhine  is  not  there  !  The  Rhine  lies  yonder  !  Cow- 
ards, cowards ! " 

Zola's  picture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  at  this 
time  is  very  realistic.  The  soldiers  had  finished  their  re- 
cital when  there  was  a  stir  in  the  street,  and  some  one 
shouted:  "The  Emperor  !  " 

Immediately  every  one  was  on  his  feet.  Along  the  broad,  while 
road,  with  its  rows  of  poplars  on  either  side,  came  a  troop  of  cent- 
gardes,  spick  and  span  in  their  brilliant  uniforms,  their  cuirasses  blazing 
in  the  sunlight,  and  immediately  behind  them  rode  the  emperor,  ac- 
companied by  his  staff,  in  a  wide,  open  space,  followed  by  a  second 
troop  of  cent-gardes. 

There  wTas  a  general  uncovering  of  heads,  and  here  and  there  a 
hurrah  was  heard  ;  and  the  emperor  raised  his  head  as  he  passed  ;  his 
face  looked  drawn,  his  eyes  were  dim  and  watery.  He  had  the  dazed 
appearance  of  one  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber,  smiled  faintiy  at 
sight  of  the  cheerful  inn,  and  saluted.  From  behind  them  Maurice 
and  Jean  distinctly  heard  old  Bouroche  growl,  having  first  surveyed  the 
sovereign  with  his  practical  eye  : 

"There's  no  mistake  about  it,  that  man  is  in  a  bad  way."  Then  he 
succincdy  completed  his  diagnosis :  "  His  jig  is  up  !  " 

Jean  shook  his  head,  and  thought  in  his  limited,  common-sense  way  : 
"  It  is  a  confounded  shame  to  let  a  man  like  that  have  command  of  the 
army."  And  ten  minutes  later,  when  Maurice,  comforted  by  his  break- 
fast, shook  hands  with  Prosder  and  strolled  away  to  smoke  more  cigar- 
ettes, he  carried  with  him  the  picture  of  the  emperor,  seated  on  his 
easy-gaited  horse,  so  pale,  so  gentie.  the  man  of  thought,  the  dreamer, 
wanting  in  energy  when  the  moment  for  action  came.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  good-hearted,  capable,  swayed  by  generous  and  noble  thoughts,  a 
silent  man  of  strong  and  tenacious  will ;  he  was  very  brave,  loo,  scorn- 
ing danger  with  the  scorn  of  the  fatalist  for  whom  destiny  has  no  fears  ; 
but  in  critical  moments  a  fatal  lethargy  seemed  to  overcome  him  ;  he 
appeared  to  become  paralyzed  in  presence  of  results  and  powerless 
thereafter  to  struggle  against  fortune,  should  she  prove  adverse.  And 
Maurice  asked  himself  if  his  were  not  a  special  physiological  condition, 
aggravated  by  suffering ;  if  the  indecision  and  increasing  incapacity 
that  the  emperor  had  displayed  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
were  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  manifest  illness.  That  would  explain 
everything ;  a  minute  bit  of  foreign  substance  in  a  man's  system,  and 
empires  totter. 

Mme.  Desvallieres,  the  woman  whose  house  at  Chene  had 
been  taken  possession  of  for  the  emperor,  said  to  Maurice, 
who  found  her  cooped  up  in  a  little  room  in  the  attic  : 

"Ah,  my  poor  child,  what  a  sad  meeting  is  this  !  I  would  cheerfully 
have  surrendered  my  house  to  the  emperor,  but  the  people  he  has  about 
him  have  no  sense  of  decency.  They  lay  hands  on  everything,  without 
so  much  as  saying,  '  By  your  leave,"  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  burn  the 
house  down  with  their  great  fires !  He,  poor  man,  looks  like  a  corpse, 
and  such  sadness  in  his  face " 

And  when  the  young  man  took  leave  of  her  with  a  few  murmured 
words  of  comfort,  she  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  leaning  over  the 
banister  :  "  Look ! "  she  softly  said,  "  you  can  see  him  from  where  you 
are.    Ah  !  we  are  all  undone.     Adieu,  my  child  !  " 

Maurice  remained  planted  like  a  statue  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
dark  staircase.  Craning  his  neck  and  directing  his  glance  through  the 
glazed  fanlight  over  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  beheld  a  sight  that 
was  never  to  fade  from  his  memory. 

In  the  bare  and  cheerless  room,  the  conventional  bourgeois  "  parlor," 
was  the  emperor,  seated  at  a  table  on  which  his  plate  was  laid,  lighted 
at  either  end  by  wax  candles  in  great  silver  candelabra.  Silent  in  the 
background  stood  two  aids-de-camp  with  folded  arms.  The  wine  in  the 
glass  was  untasted,  the  bread  untouched,  a  breast  of  chicken  was  cool- 
ing on  the  plate.  The  emperor  did  not  stir  ;  he  sat  staring  down  at  the 
cloth  with  those  dim,  lustreless,  watery  eyes  that  the  young  man  re- 
membered to  have  seen  before  at  Rheims  ;  but  he  appeared  more  weary 
than  then,  and  when,  evidently  at  the  cost  of  a  great  effort,  he  had 
raised  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  to  his  lips,  he  impatiently  pushed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  food  from  him  with  his  hand.  That  was  his  dinner. 
His  pale  face  was  blanched  with  an  expression  of  suffering  endured  in 
silence. 

As  Maurice  was  passing  the  dining-room  on  the  floor  beneath,  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  through  the  glow  of  candles  and 
the  steam  of  steaming  joints  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  table  of  equerries, 
chamberlains,  and  aids-de-camps,  engaged  in  devouring  the  emperors 
game  and  poultry  and  drinking  his  champagne  amid  a  great  hubbub  of 
conversation.    .  .  . 

Below  them  in  the  street  Maurice  still  heard  the  gun-carriages  rum- 
bling and  rattling  over  the  stones  of  the  little,  sleeping  city,  that  cease- 
less tramp  of  horse  and  man.  that  uninterrupted  tide  of  humanity  pour- 
ing onward  toward  the  Meuse,  toward  the  unknown ,  terrible  fate  that 
the  morrow  had  in  store  for  them.  And  still  upon  the  mean,  cheap 
curtains  of  that  bourgeois  dwelling  he  beheld  the  shadow  of  the  em- 
peror passing  and  repassing  at  regular  intervals,  the  restless  activ  itv  of 
the  sick  man,  to  whom  his  cares  made  sleep  impossible,  whose  sole  re- 
pose was  motion,  in  whose  ears  was  ever  ringing  that  tramp  of  horses 
and  men  whom  he  was  sufFering  to  be  sent  forward  to  their  death. 

Zola  gives  us  another  picture  of  the  emperor — this  time  be- 
fore Sedan ; 


For  some  minutes  the  emperor  continued  silently  to  pace  the  floor  of 
his  cabinet,  with  the  feeble,  uncertain  step  of  an  invalid.  There  was 
none  with  him  save  an  aid-de-camp,  who  stood  bv  the  door,  erect  and 
mute.  And  ever,  to  and  fro,  from  the  window  to  the  fire-place,  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  window,  the  sovereign  tramped  wearilv,  the  in- 
scrutable face  now  drawn  and  twitching  spasmodically  with  a  nervous 
tic.  The  back  was  bent,  the  shoulders  bowed,  as  if  tin;  weight  of  his 
falling  empire  pressed  on  them  more  heavily,  and  the  lifeless  eves, 
veiled  by  their  heavy  lids,  told  of  the  anguish  of  the  fatalist  who  has 
played  his  last  card  against  destiny  and  lost.  Each  time,  however,  thai 
his  walk  brought  him  to  the  half-open  window,  he  gave  a  start  and 
lingered  there  a  second.  And.  during  one  of  those  brief  stoppages,  he 
faltered,  with  trembling  lips  : 

"  Oh,  those  guns — those  guns  that  have  been  going  since  the  morn- 
ing!" 

The  thunder  of  the  batteries  on  La  Marfee  and  at  Frehois  seemed, 
indeed,  to  resound  with  more  terrific  violence  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
was  one  continuous,  uninterrupted  crash,  that  shook  the  windows,  nay, 
the  very  walls  themselves ;  an  incessant  uproar  that  exasperated  the 
nerves  by  its  persistency.  And  he  could  not  banish  the  reflection  from 
his  mind  that,  as  the  struggle  was  now  hopeless,  further  resistance 
would  be  criminal.  What  would  avail  more  bloodshed,  more  maiming 
and  mangling  ;  why  add  more  corpses  to  the  dead  that  were  alreadv 
piled  high  upon  that  bloody  field?  They  were  vanquished,  it  was  all 
ended  ;  then  why  not  stop  the  slaughter  ?  The  abomination  of  desola- 
tion raised  its  voice  to  heaven — let  it  cease. 

The  emperor,  again  before  the  window,  trembled  and  raised  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  as  if  to  shut  out  those  reproachful  voices. 

"  Oh.  those  guns,  those  guns  !     Will  ihey  ne\>  r  be  silent  ?" 

Perhaps  the  dreadful  thought  of  his  responsibilities  arose  before  him, 
with  the  vision  of  all  those  thousands  of  bleeding  forms  with  which  his 
errors  had  cumbered  the  earth  ;  perhaps,  again,  it  was  but  the  com- 
passionate impulse  of  the  tender-hearted  dreamer,  of  the  well-meaning 
man,  whose  mind  was  stocked  with  humanitarian  theories.  At  the 
moment  when  he  beheld  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  in  that 
frightful  whirlwind  of  destruction  that  broke  him  like  a  reed  and  scat- 
tered his  fortunes  in  the  dust,  he  could  yet  find  tears  for  others.  Almost 
crazed  at  the  thought  of  the  slaughter  that  was  mercilessly  going  on  so 
near  him,  he  felt  he  had  not  strength  to  endure  it  longer  :  each  report 
of  that  accursed  cannonade  seemed  to  pierce  his  heart  and  intensified 
a  thousandfold  his  own  private  suffering. 

"Oh,  those  guns,  those  guns!  they  must  be  silenced  at  once — at 
once ! ' 

"La  Debacle"  is  "a  novel  without  a  heroine,"  but  few 
women  in  fiction  are  more  worthy  to  be  a  heroine  than  is 
Henriette,  the  twin  sister  of  Maurice.  M.  Zola  gives  this 
account  of  the  shooting  of  Henriette's  husband,  a  civilian,  to 
show  the  brutality  of  the  Germans.  The  unhappy  wife  came 
suddenly  upon  the  scene  of  the  slaughter.  Her  husband  was 
standing  facing  the  men  who  were  ordered  to  shoot  him  : 

With  a  heart-rending  cry  Henriette  repeated  : 

"  Give  me  my  husband,  or  let  me  die  with  him  ! " 

This  seemed  to  cause  the  cup  of  the  officer's  exasperation  to  overrun  ; 
he  thumped  himself  violently  on  the  chest,  declaring  that  he  was  no 
executioner,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  harm  a  hair  of  an  innocent 
head.  There  was  nothing  against  her  ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  hand 
rather  than  do  her  an  injury.  And  then  he  repeated  his  order  that  she 
be  taken  away. 

As  the  Bavarian  came  up  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  Henriette 
tightened  her  clasp  on  Weiss's  neck,  throwing  all  her  strength  into  her 
frantic  embrace. 

"*  Oh.  my  love  !  Keep  me  with  you,  I  beseech  you  ;  let  me  die  with 
you " 

Big  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as,  without  answering,  he  en- 
deavored to  loosen  the  convulsive  clasp  of  the  fingers  of  the  poor  creat- 
ure he  loved  so  dearly. 

"You  love  me  no  longer,  then,  that  you  wish  to  die  without  me. 
Hold  me,  keep  me,  do  not  let  them  take  me.  They  will  kill  us  to- 
gether." 

He  had  loosened  one  of  the  Utile  hands  and  carried  it  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it,  working  all  the  while  to  make  the  other  release  its  hold. 

"  No,  no,  it  shall  not  be !  I  will  not  leave  thy  bosom  ;  they  shall 
pierce  mv  heart  before  reaching  thine.     I  will  not  survive " 

But  at  last,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  held  both  the  hands  in  his. 
Then  he  broke  the  silence  that  he  had  maintained  until  then,  uttering 
one  single  word  : 

"  Farewell,  dear  wife." 

And  with  his  own  hands  he  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  the  Bavarian, 
who  carried  her  away.  She  shrieked  and  struggled,  while  the  soldier, 
probablv  with  intent  to  soothe  her,  kept  pouring  in  her  ear  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  words  in  unmelodious  German.  And,  having  freed 
her  head,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  she  beheld  the  end. 

It  lasted  not  five  seconds.  Weiss,  whose  eyeglass  had  slipped  from  its 
position  in  the  agitation  of  their  parting,  quickly  replaced  it  upon  his 
nose,  as  if  desirous  to  look  death  in  the  face.  He  stepped  back  and 
placed  himself  against  die  wall,  and  the  face  of  the  self-contained, 
strong  young  man,  as  he  stood  there  in  his  tattered  coat,  was  sublimely 
beautiful  in  its  expression  of  tranquil  courage.  Laurent,  who  stood  be- 
hind him,  had  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets.  The  cold 
crueltv  of  the  proceeding  disgusted  him  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
could  not  be  far  removed  from  savagery  who  could  thus  slaughter  men 
before  the  eves  of  their  wives.  He  drew  himself  up,  looked  them 
square  in  the  face,  and  in  a  tone  of  deepest  contempt,  expectorated  : 

"Dirty  pigs  ! " 

The  officer  raised  his  sword  :  the  signal  was  succeeded  by  a  crash- 
ing volley,  and  the  two  men  sank  to  the  ground,  an  inert  mass,  the 
gardener's  lad  upon  his  face,  the  other,  the  accountant,  upon  his  ^de. 
lengthwise  of  the  wall.  The  frame  of  the  latter,  before  he  expired, 
contracted  in  a  supreme  convulsion,  the  eyelids  quivered,  the  mouth 
opened  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak.  The  officer  came  up  and  stirred 
him  with  his  foot,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  really  dead. 

Henrietta  had  seen  the  whole  ;  the  fading  eyes  that  sought  her  in 
death,  the  last  struggle  of  the  strong  man  in  agony,  the  brutal  boot 
spurring  the  corpse.  And  while  the  Bavarian  still  held  herin  his  arms. 
conveying  her  further  and  further  from  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
uttered  no  crv  ;  she  set  her  teeth,  in  silent  fun.',  into  what  was  nearest 
— a  human  hand  it  chanced  to  be.  The  soldier  gave  vent  to  a  howl  of 
anguish  and  dashed  her  to  the  ground  ;  raising  his  uninjured  fist  above 
her  head,  he  was  on  the  point  of  braining  her.  And  for  a  moment 
their  faces  were  in  contact ;  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  <ntensest  loath- 
ing for  the  monster,  and  that  blood-stained  hair  and  beard,  those  blue 
eyes,  dilated  and  brimming  with  hate  and  rage,  were  destined  to  remain 
forever  indelibly  imprinted  on  her  memory. 

The  battle-field  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  gives  M.  Zola  a 
chance  to  describe  those  horrors,  in  which  his  pen  seems  to 
revel  A  hospital  had  been  improvised  near  the  battle- 
field: 

In  the  vast  dving-room.  die  wide  door  of  which  was  standing  open. 
not  only  was  everv  bed  occupied,  but  there  was  no  more  room  upon 
the  litter  that  had'  been  shaken  down  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment.  Thev  were  commencing  to  strew  straw  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  ;  the  wounded  were  crowded  together  so  closely  that 
they  were  in  contact.  Already  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
patients  there,  and  more  were  arriving  constandy.  Through  the  lofty 
windows  the  pitiless  white  daylight  streamed  in  upon  that  aggregation 
of  suffering  humanitv.  Now  and  then  an  unguarded  movement  elicited 
an  involuntarv  cry  of  anguish.  The  death-rattle  rose  on  the  warm, 
damp  air.  Down  the  room,  a  low,  mournful  wail,  almost  a  lullaby, 
went  on  and  ceased 'not.  And  all  about  was  silence,  intense,  profound, 
the  stolid  resignation  of  despair,  the  solemn  stillness  • 
chamber,  broken  onlv  by  the  tread  and  whispers  of  the  .utendants. 
Rents  in  tattered,  shell-torn  uniforms  disclosed  gaping  wounds.some  of 
which  had  received  a  hasty  dressing  on  the  battle-field,  while  other* 
were  still  raw  and  bleeding. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  "  La  De*bacle "  is  a  terribly  realistic 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  a  powerful  plea  for  uni- 
versal peace.  It  is  to  be  added,  too,  that,  as  in  Zola's  "La 
Reve,"  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  bring  a  -hame— 

unless  it  be  the  barbarous  savagery  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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EL    SUPERINTENDENTE. 


The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Maiden. 


The  superintendent  of  the  San  Gabriel  M  ine  was  unhappy. 
Who  would  not  be,  alone  in  an  unknown  corner  of  the  wildest 
region  of  a  wild  country,  with  no  society  excepting  that  of  a 
yellow  dog  and  a  few  score  of  miserable,  ignorant  peons  ? 
Not  you,  my  friend,  who  sigh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  when,  all  the  time,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
gregarious  animals  alive — nor  I,  nor  any  one  else  presumably 
sane.  And  Ed  Herndon  was  of  sound  mind  and  otherwise 
capable  of  feeling  his  situation  keenly. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  young  and  a  sociable — very 
sociable — fellow.  Second,  he  was  married,  and  his  wife 
(he  used,  when  he  was  alone,  which  was  pretty  often,  to 
speak  aloud  the  words  "my  wife,"  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasurable  thrill  that  always  followed)  was  with  her  parents 
in  the  States,  and  he  was — well,  nowhere.  Third,  he  had 
been  married  just  before  his  train  started  for  El  Paso,  and 
had  barely  had  time  to  kiss  his  bride  of  a  moment — and 
theirs  was  a  very  romantic  attachment,  and  they  loved  each 
other  deeply.  How  poor  little  Avis  had  wanted  to  come 
with  him,  and  how  it  tore  his  heart-strings  to  leave  her  ! 
They  had  not  intended  to  be  married  at  that  time,  but  the 
sudden  change  in  Ed's  other  plans  had  caused  them  to 
change  this,  because  it  would  be  so  comforting  to  know  that, 
in  spite  of  their  separation,  they  would  really  and  truly  be- 
long to  each  other  forever  and  ever. 

Whether  or  not  this  fact  did  comfort  them,  I  do  not 
know.  It  probably  did.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  Avis 
was  away  up  north  there,  with  her  friends,  and  Ed  was 
down  here  in  Chihuahua,  coining  money,  it  is  true,  but  des- 
perately blue,  and  getting  bluer  every  day. 

How  sudden  it  had  been  !  On  Thursday  had  come  the 
telegram  from  New  York,  with  such  a  magnificent  offer  to 
him  to  put  the  San  Gabriel  in  working  order  and  remain  in 
charge  six  months — a  big  salary  and  some  stock,  which  he 
knew  would  be  valuable,  because  his  friend  Clover  had 
made  the  examination  on  the  strength  of  which  the  mine 
was  purchased.  And  how  could  he,  a  young  engineer, 
afford  to  refuse  such  an  offer  ?  As  I  said,  it  came  on  Thurs- 
day, this  offer ;  Friday  evening  Ed  Hemdon  was  on  his 
way  to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua.  And  he  had  been  here,  on 
account  of  various  haps  and  mishaps,  over  a  year,  with  only 
the  peons  and  his  dog  Jack  for  regular  company.  First  it 
had  been  the  loss  of  the  machinery  in  transportation  from 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  ;  second,  some  other  untoward  acci- 
dent extended  the  delay  ;  and  now  it  was  some  kink  or 
other  in  the  company's  patent,  which  had  to  be  attended  to. 
He  should  have  been  looking  after  this  matter  himself,  but 
two  of  the  company's  officers  were  at  Chihuahua  to  see 
about  it,  and  just  now,  for  various  reasons,  his  presence  at 
the  San  Gabriel  was  imperative.  Not  for  long,  however. 
in  the  course  of  another  week  or  so  he  would  be  free,  and 
then  for  home  ! 

It  was  of  this  that  Hemdon  was  thinking  as  he  lay  dreaming 
in  his  hammock  one  hot,  stifling  afternoon.  Hardly  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  buzz- 
ing of  a  few  lazy  flies.  It  was  a  good  time  to  dream  and 
think.  There  was  a  beautiful  cool-looking  view  off  to  the 
north,  with  a  great  cataract  in  the  foreground,  but  Herndon's 
eyes  did  not  see  it.  It  was  an  old  story,  and  he  had  some- 
thing better  to  think  of. 

The  sound  of  a  fight  footstep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
veranda  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he  roused  himself 
a  little  impatiendy  to  see  who  the  intruder  was. 

"Oh,  tfs  you,  is  it,  Chicken?"  he  said,  in  English,  and 
sank  back  in  his  hammock  again. 

The  person  addressed  as  "Chicken"  came  and  stood  by 
his  side,  and  with  one  little  brown  hand  timidly  caressed  the 
waving  hair  of  the  superintendent  It  was  a  little  peon  girl 
— plump  as  a  partridge,  perfectly  formed,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  pretty.  Head  and  feet  were  bare,  and  the  only 
garment  she  wore — a  short  frock  of  coarse  material — 
seemed,  somehow,  to  add  to  her  wild  beauty.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  at  most,  this 
cheery-faced  little  daughter  of  Mariana  lanr  ;  yet,  in  addition 
to  the  full  bust  and  rounded  limbs,  there  was  proof  to  show- 
that  she  had  known  what  womanhood  meant  in  its  deepest 
sense — for  on  her  breast  slept  a  tiny  brown  baby,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  cuddled  it  to  her  showed  that  it  was  her 
own. 

She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  alcalde  of  the  miser- 
able little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  There  were  so 
many  of  them  that  one  or  two,  more  or  less,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  drunken  old  alcalde,  and  he  was  highly  flattered 
when  "  El  Superintendente "  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
bright-eyed  Dolores.  So  was  Dolores.  Such  a  thing  as 
scruple  in  such  matters  was  undreamed  of  by  anyone  in  the 
village.  It  was  the  custom  whenever  a  Senor  Americano 
came,  and  the  maiden  who  took  his  fancy  was  envied  of  all 
her  mates.  And  Herndon  ?  He  had  never  thought  much 
about  it  He  had  been  in  Mexico  before,  and  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  tiling  in  the  world.  Why,  these  people  were 
only  animals — virtue  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  them.  A 
woman  is  a  convenient  article  for  many  reasons',  and,  if  she 
be  pretty  and  bright,  so  much  the  better.  So  he  had  brought 
Dolores  up  to  his  quarters,  when  he  first  came,  and  here  she 
was  now.  To  the  child,  Herndon  never  paid  much  attention. 
It  was  rather  an  inconvenience,  but  that  was  all. 

Herndon  looked  up  lazily,  with  half-closed  eyes,  at  the 
girl's  smiling,  happy  face.  He  wondered  how  she  would 
look,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  decided  that  such 
a  change  would  detract  from  her  beauty.  She  would  not  be 
natural,  and  naturalness  is  the  chief  charm  of  Nature's  chil- 
dren. 

The  babe  awoke,  and  began  to  cry.  Dolores  sat  down  in 
the  low  chair,  near  the  hammock,  and,  opening  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  began  to  nurse  it.  Herndon,  in  the  hammock, 
still  looked  at  her  in  his  kind,  somewhat  quizzical  way,  from 
under  drei'sy  lids. 


"  Dolores,"  he  said,  in  Spanish,  "  I'm  going  away  next 
week." 

The  girl  looked  up  suddenly,  all  the  gladness  gone  from 
her  face. 

"Going  away,  senor?  For  how  long?"  she  asked, 
eagerly, 

Herndon  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He  did  not  want 
to  hurt  her  by  telling  the  truth.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
chap,  "  El  Superintendente,"  and  never,  wilfully,  wounded 
the  feelings  of  a  living  creature.  So  he  answered,  "  Only— 
that  is,  just  going  to  Chihuahua.      I'll  be  back  in  a  month." 

Unintentionally  he  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke  ;  and 
Dolores,  simple  as  she  was,  noticed  this,  and  suspected  him 
of  speaking  falsely — and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  her 
jealous  woman's  heart  accused  him.  She  said  nothing  more, 
but  presently  changed  the  babe's  position,  rose  quiedy  and 
went  into  the  house,  where  she  stood  looking  out  of  an  east 
window  a  long  time,  with  an  unusually  grave  expression  on 
her  face.  Herndon  did  not  notice  that  she  was  gone.  He 
was  trying  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  his  wife,  as  she  would 
look  when  he  stepped  off  the  train  at  Denver. 

******* 

Everything  was  settled.  The  new  superintendent  had 
arrived  and  become  initiated,  and  Hemdon,  with  a  glad 
heart,  turned  over  the  property  of  the  company  to  him,  late 
one  night.  Ross,  the  new  man,  laughingly  inquired  if  the 
little  Indian  and  her  child  were  included  in  the  list  of  stock, 
and  Herndon  as  laughingly  replied  that  he  presumed  so — 
that  was  for  Ross,  the  alcalde,  and  the  girl  to  arrange.  Then 
he  turned  in  quietly,  so  as  not  to  waken  Dolores.  He  had 
packed  up,  and  was  ready  to  start  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  two  o'clock  he  awoke  and  lighted  a  candle.  It  was  too 
late  to  think  of  further  sleep.  He  reached  over  and  shook 
Dolores  gently.  "  Wake  up,  little  one  !  Don't  you  want  to 
get  me  some  breakfast  ?  " 

Dolores  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Then  she  rose, 
silently  slipped  into  her  dress  and  began  to  prepare  break- 
fast, while  Hemdon  lay  in  bed  for  awhile,  looking  at  the 
ceiling  and  wishing  the  long  journey  before  him  was  at  an 
end. 

Francisco,  the  guide,  came  in  and  announced  that  all  was 
ready,  and  Herndon  rose  and  dressed  hastily,  and  as  hastily 
drank  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  could  eat  nothing.  Dolores 
looked  disappointed  at  this,  but  the  man  at  the  table  did  not 
notice.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  filled  his  pipe,  taking 
two  or  three  reflective  whiffs.  Then  he  rose,  put  on  his  hat 
and  belt  and  turned  to  the  girl,  who  was  standing  silently 
looking  at  the  sleeping  babe  on  the  bed  in  the  next  room. 

"  WelL  adios,  Chicken  !  "  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  Aren't 
going  to  cry,  are  you  ?  No  ?  That's  a  good  girl.  Come, 
kiss  me." 

She  lifted  her  face,  with  its  rigid  jaws  and  dry,  burning 
eyes.  He  kissed  her  twice,  carelessly,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and,  with  another  adios,  was  gone. 


Along  the  difficult  trail  to  the  east  a  white  man  and  two 
peons  traveled  until  the  scorching  sun  compelled  them  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  cool  of  early  evening.  Behind  them, 
yet  out  of  their  sight,  a  sad,  wear)'  little  figure,  clasping  close 
to  its  breast  something  bundled  in  cheap,  white  cloth,  plodded 
and  stumbled  along.  Now  and  then  bruised  feet  would  de- 
mand a  halt,  or  the  querulous  cry  that  came  from  the  white 
bundle  would  compel  the  tired  traveler  to  stop  and  rest. 

At  noon,  the  three  men  lay  sleeping  in  a  grassy,  cool  nook 
near  a  spring,  just  off  the  trail,  while  along  the  dust)-  road  a 
child-woman,  faint,  panting,  bruised,  and  nearly  exhausted, 
struggled  painfully  on,  with  parched  lips  that  murmured 
prayers  for  strength,  and  dry  eyes  that  looked  now  and 
again  to  the  brassy  sky  above  for  sympathy. 

Edward  Hemdon  dreamed  on.  His  were  pleasant  dreams, 
all  but  the  last.  In  this,  it  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  he  had 
reached  home  and  wife.  Avis  was  coming  to  his  outstretched 
arms,  when,  suddenly,  there  came  a  mist  which  enveloped 
her,  and  she  disappeared,  leaving  him  mad  with  heart-hun- 
ger. He  stirred  uneasily  and  moaned.  It  startled  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  that  for  half  an  hour  had  feasted  on  his  sleeping 
face.  The  form  which  had  knelt  beside  him  during  that 
time  drew  nearer,  softly.  The  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven 
in  piteous  appeal  for  forgiveness.  A  hand,  small  and  strong, 
raised  a  bright  something  and  poised  it  above  the  sleeping 
man's  breast.  There  was  a  flash — another — a  sighing  groan, 
heard  by  none  save  the  person  at  his  side,  who  still  gazed, 
as  though  spell-bound,  at  his  handsome  face — and  Edward 
Herndon  had  gone  from  Mexico,  and  the  bride  of  a  minute, 
who  had  never  been  a  wife,  was  a  widow. 

Francisco  and  Pedro,  the  guides,  brought  the  body  back 
to  the  village,  and  were  put  under  arrest  by  Ross  and  the 
alcalde,  who  sent  a  runner  to  the  next  village  for  a  squad  of 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  came,  and  started  to  take  their  pris- 
oners to  the  jeft  politico  of  the  district.  They  attempted  to 
escape,  and  were  shot  and  killed — so  the  sergeant  reported. 
It  is  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  way  they  have  in  Mexico, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is 
considerable. 

I'p  in  the  States,  the  papers  report  "another  American 
brutally  murdered  by  plundering  Mexicans,"  and  demand  an 
investigation,  Up  in  the  States,  a  woman  is  mourning  and 
will  mourn  till  death  for  the  strong  young  life  and  her  life's 
happiness,  cut  off  together.  Down  in  a  tiny  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua,  an  idiot  girl  croons  all  day  long  to 
the  bundle  of  rags  she  imagines  is  the  babe  they  fear  to 
trust  her  with.  K.    L.    KETCHUM. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1892. 


The  King  of  Siam  has  excellent  reasons  for  never  allowing 
Mrs.  Siam  to  leave  the  children  with  him  when  she  goes  out 
shopping.     There  are  eighty-four  of  them. 

^  m  ^ 

"I  never  enjoy  my  bed,"  said  a  hard  worker,  "because 
the  minute  I  put  my  head  on  the  pillow,  it's  morning." 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


To  Trojan    Helen. 
Thv  heart  is  a  restless  sea, 

Scourged  white  by  windy  whips ; 
A  fathom  deep 
Lies  dreamless  Sleep 
With  Silence  at  her  lips. 

Thy  heart  is  a  garden  sweet 
Wherein  all  greenness   grows. 

Whose  blood  was  shed 

That  burns  so  red 
The  blush  upon  the  rose? 

Thy  heart  is  a  desert  voice 
That  ever  lureth  men, 

Unwrecking  scath, 

Upon  a  path 
That  turneth  not  again. 

Thy  heart  is  a  palace  fair. 

Where  all  the  world  is  guest ; 

With  one  strait  room 

Where  none  may  come 
Save  he  who  loveth   best. 

Thy  heart  is  the  world's  desire 
For  which  men  strive  in  vain. 
Yet  thy  love  lost 
Were  worth  the  cost 
Another's  heart  to  gain. 
—  IV.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen  in  July  Scribner's. 


Traffic. 
Life,  the  shrewd  lapidary,  is  rich  in  wares 

Whose  worth  or  charm  a  casual  glance  may  see  ; 

And  like  perpetual  purchasers  are  we, 
Won  by  the  bounteous  opulence  he  airs. 
Here  shines  a  pearl  of  hope  ;  here  subtly  glares 

An  emerald  of  revenge ;  here  thrilled  we  see 

A  diamond  of  ambition  ;  here  may  be 
Some  ruby  of  sin  that  lures  us  and  ensnares. 

Continually  above  this  bright  array. 

As  time  flows  on,  we  mortals  flock  to  bend, 

Till  body  and  limbs  turn  frail,  till  brows  grow  gray. 
Through  trading,  haggling,  bartering  without  end — 

While  for  the  inexorable  price  we  pay, 

Months,  years,  even  centuries,  are  die  coins  we  spend. 
— Edgar  Fawcett  in  July  Century. 


Unguarded   Gates. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
Named  of  the  four  winds.  North,  South,  East,  and  West ; 
Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 
Of  cides.  forests,  fields  of  living  gold. 
Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow. 
Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 
The  Arabs  date-palm  and  the  Norseman's  pine — 
A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone. 
Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo  !  throughout  the  )-ear 
The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 
A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds. 
With  not  an  inch  of   earth  within  its  bound 
But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free  ! 
Here,  it  is  written,  Toil  shall  have  its  wage. 
And  Honor  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 
Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 
Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed, 
And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  Uieir  eyes 
Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 

And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley  throng — 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes. 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt,  and  Slav, 

Flving  the  Old  World's  poverty  and  scorn  ; 

These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods  and  rites, 

Those,  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these, 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air, 

Voices  that  once  die  Tower  of  Babel  knew  ! 

O  Liberty,  white  Goddess!  is  it  well 

To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  ?    On  thv  breast 

Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soodie  the  hurts  of  fate, 

Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  hand  of  steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 

To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 

The  thronging  Godi  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 

And  where  the  temples  of  the  Cresars  stood 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh  in  July  Atlantic. 


A  Penalty. 
The  rock  is  veined  with  gold,  and  the  silver  shines. 
And  the  seams  of  the  coal  are  black  in  die  nether  mines. 
And  the  copper  gleams  like  a  kindled  furnace  spark. 
And  the  heavy  lead  is  dull  and  cold  and  dark  ; 
Yet  for  all  the  black  of  the  coal  and  the  gloom  of  the  lead, 
Do  they  weep  to  be  copper  or  silver  or  gold  instead  ? 

The  lilies  rock  in  a  garden  fair  and  tall, 

And  the  daisies  creep  in  the  grass  at  the  feel  of  all. 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  stares  at  the  yellow  sun. 

But  die  trailing  yellow  trefoils  earthward  run : 

Yet  for  all  die  lilies  are  high  and  the  daisies  are  low. 

None  of  them  crielh,     'Why  hast  Thou  made  me  so?" 

Like  flowers  of  air  the  kingbirds  flash  and  fly, 

They  have  dipt  their  wings  in  the  blue  of  die  summer  sky, 

But  the  dusky  lark  that  made  an  earthy  nest 

Must  carry  away  its  color  upon  her  breast; 

Yi-t  fir  all  the  feathers  arc  brown  or   the  feathers  are  bright. 

None  of  them  saith.  "God  doth  not  work  aright." 

And  men  spring  up  in  their  place,  "and  a  golden  crown 

Circles  a  royal  head,  for  king  and  clown 

Rise  and  pass  through  life  their  several  wavs, 

Am!  this  shall  be  bom  for  toil  and  thir for  praise  ; 

Yet  of  even-  soul  in  every  de\  ious  lot, 

There  is  none  content,  there  is  none  dial  murmurs  not. 

— Nina  /■'.  Layard  in  July  Harper's. 


"When   on  the  Marge  of  Evening." 
When  on  the  marge  of   evening  the  last  blue  light  is  broken. 

And  winds  of  dreamy  odor  are  loosened  froin  afar; 
Or  when  my  lattice  opens  before  the  lark  has  spoken, 

On  dim  laburnum-blossoms  and  morning's  dving  star; 

1  think  of  thec  (O  mine  the  more  if  other  eyes  be  sleeping!) 
Whose  great  and  given  splendor  the  world  may  share  and  see, 

While,  day  on  day  forever,  some  perfect  law  is  keeping 
The  late  and  early  twilight  alone  and  sweet  for  me  ! 

— Louise  Imogen    Guiney,  in  July  Century, 


July  4,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


ZOLA'S    NEW    BOOK. 


A  Few  Scenes  from  "'La  Debacle,"  a  Panorama  of  War. 

"  La  Debacle,"  Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris,  and  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York,  which  has  secured  the  sole  right  to  publish  it  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  payment  of  a  very  handsome 
royalty  to  the  author,  has  issued  an  English  translation  by 
E.  P.  Robins.  In  this  story  Zola  has  continued  his  study  of 
a  French  family  which  extends  in  its  ramifications  into  all 
the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  Empire.  It  was  the 
original  intention  to  call  the  American  version  "The  Smash- 
Up,"  but  euphony  has  prevailed  over  exact  literalness,  and 
it  is  entitled  "The  Downfall." 

The  story  is  scarcely  a  story  at  all,  but  rather  a  panorama 
of  the  Franco -Prussian  war.  Zola  has  brought  to  bear  on 
it  all  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  description, 
and  if  any  of  his  books  will  open  for  him  the  august  portals 
of  the  French  Academy,  it  is  "  La  Debacle."  This  is  the 
way  the  story  opens: 

In  the  middle  of  the  broad,  fertile  plain  that  stretches  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rhine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Mulhausen,  the  camp 
was  pitched.  In  the  fitful  light  of  the  overcast  August  day,  beneath 
the  lowering  sky  that  was  filled  with  heavy,  drifting  clouds,  the  long 
lines  of  squat  white  shelter-tents  seemed  to  cower  closer  to  the  ground, 
and  the  muskets,  stacked  at  regular  intervals  along  the  regimental 
fronts,  made  little  spots  of  brightness,  while,  over  all,  the  sentries  with 
loaded  pieces  kept  watch  and  ward,  motionless  as  statues,  straining 
their  eyes  to  pierce  the  purplish  mists  that  lay  on  the  horizon  and 
showed  where  the  mighty  river  ran. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  they  had  come  in  from  Belfort ;  it  was 
now  eight,  and  the  men  had  only  just  received  their  rations.  There 
could  be  no  distribution  of  wood,  however,  the  wagons  having  gone 
astrav,  and  it  had  therefore  been  impossible  for  them  to  make  fires  and 
warm  their  soup.  They  had  consequently  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  as  best  they  might,  washing  down  their  dry  hard-tack  with 
copious  draughts  of  brandy,  a  proceeding  that  was  not  calculated 
greatly  to  help  their  tired  legs  after  their  long  march.  Near  the  can- 
teen, however,  behind  the  stacks  of  muskets,  there  were  two  soldiers 
pertinaciously  endeavoring  to  elicit  a  blaze  from  a  small  pile  of  green 
wood,  the  trunks  of  some  small  trees  that  they  had  chopped  down  with 
their  sword  -bayonets,  and  that  were  obstinately  determined  not  to  bum. 
The  cloud  of  thick,  black  smoke,  rising  slowly  in  the  evening  air,  added 
to  the  general  cheerlessness  of  the  scene. 

Among  these  soldiers  is  Maurice  Levasseur,  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  The  Frenchmen  lying  at  Belfort  were 
confident  of  victory  over  the  Prussians,  but  while  they  were 
shouting  "  On  to  Berlin  !  "  a  dispatch  was  received  announc- 
ing that  the  French  army  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
Woerth.  and  was  retreating.  Camp  was  broken  and  the  long 
march  was  begun  : 

Orders  were  given  to  break  camp  at  five  o'clock,  but  reveille  sounded 
at  four  and  the  retreat  to  Belfort  was  hurriedly  continued,  for  every  one 
was  certain  that  the  Prussians  were  only  two  or  three  leagues  away. 
Again,  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  dry  biscuit,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
their  brief,  disturbed  rest  and  the  lack  of  something  to  warm  their 
stomachs,  the  men  were  weak  as  cats.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline on  the  march  that  morning  was  again  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
manner  of  their  departure. 

The  dav  was  worse  than  its  predecessor,  inexpressibly  gloomy  and 
disheartening.  The  aspect  of  the  landscape  had  changed,  they  were 
now  in  a  rolling  country  where  the  roads  they  were  always  alternately 
climbing  and  descending  were  bordered  with  woods  of  pine  and  hem- 
lock, while  the  narrow  gorges  were  golden  with  tangled  thickets  of 
broom.  But  panic  and  terror  lay  heavy  on  the  fair  land  that  slumbered 
there  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  August,  and  had  been  hourly  gathering 
strength  since  the  preceding  day.  A  fresh  dispatch,  bidding  the 
mayors  of  communes  warn  the  people  that  they  would  do  well  to  hide 
their  valuables,  had  excited  universal  consternation.  The  enemy  was 
at  hand,  then!  Would  time  be  given  them  to  make  their  escape? 
And  to  all  it  seemed  that  the  roar  of  invasion  was  ringing  in  their  ears, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  the  roar  of  the  rushing  torrents,  starting 
from  Mulhausen,  had  grown  louder  and  more  ominous  as  it  advanced, 
and  to  which  every  village  that  it  encountered  in  its  course  contributed 
its  own  alarm  amid  the  sound  of  wailing  and  lamentation. 

The  description  of  the  panic  in  the  villages  is  graphic  : 
Maurice  stumbled  along  as  best  he  might,  like  a  man  walking  in  a 
dream  ;  his  feet  were  bleeding,  his  shoulders  sore  with  the  weight  of 
gun  and  knapsack.  He  had  ceased  to  think  ;  he  advanced  automatic- 
ally into  the  vision  of  horrors  that  lay  before  his  eyes  ;  he  had  ceased 
to  be  conscious  even  of  the  shuffling  tramp  of  the  comrades  around 
him,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  not  dim  and  unreal  to  his  sense  was 
Jean,  marching  at  his  side  and  enduring  the  same  fatigue  and  horrible- 
distress.  It  was  lamentable  to  behold  the  villages  they  passed  through, 
a  sight  to  make  a  man's  heart  bleed  with  anguish.  No  sooner  did  the 
inhabitants  catch  sight  of  the  troops  retreating  in  disorderly  array,  with 
haggard  faces  and  bloodshot  eyes,  than  they  bestirred  themselves  to 
hasten  their  flight.  They  who  had  been  so  confident  only  a  short  half- 
month  ago,  those  men  and  women  of  Alsace,  who  smiled  when  war 
was  mentioned,  certain  that  it  would  be  fought  out  in  Germany  !  And 
now  France  was  invaded,  and  it  was  among  them,  above  their  abodes, 
in  their  fields,  that  the  tempest  was  to  burst,  like  one  of  those  dread 
cataclysms  that  lay  waste  a  province  in  an  hour  when  the  lightnings 
flash  and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened !  Carts  were  backed  up 
against  doors,  and  men  tumbled  their  furniture  into  them  in  wild  con- 
fusion, careless  of  what  they  broke.  From  the  upper  windows,  the 
women  threw  out  a  last  mattress,  or  handed  down  the  child's  cradle, 
that  they  had  been  near  forgetting,  whereon  baby  would  be  tucked  in 
securely  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  load,  where  he  reposed  serenely 
among  a  grove  of  legs  of  chairs  and  upturned  tables.  At  the  back  of 
another  cart  was  the  decrepit  old  grandfather,  tied  with  cords  to  award- 
robe,  and  he  was  hauled  away,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  ihe  family  chattels.  Then  there  were  those  who  did  not  own  a  cart ; 
so  they  piled  their  household  goods  haphazard  on  a  wheelbarrow,  while 
others  carried  an  armful  of  clothing,  and  others,  still,  had  thought  only 
of  saving  the  clock,  which  they  went  off"  pressing  to  their  bosom  as  if  it 
had  been  a  darling  child.  They  found  they  could  not  remove  every- 
thing, and  there  were  chairs  and  tables,  and*  bundles  of  linen  too  heavy 
to  carry,  lying  abandoned  in  the  gutter.  Some,  before  leaving,  had 
carefully  locked  their  dwellings,  and  the  houses  had  a  death-like  ap- 
pearance, with  their  barred  doors  and  windows  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, in  their  haste  to  get  away,  and  with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that 
nothing  would  escape  destruction,  had  left  their  poor  abodes  open,  and 
the  yawning  apertures  displayed  the  nakedness  of  the  dismantled  rooms; 
and  those  were  the  saddest  to  behold,  with  the  horrible  sadness  of  a 
city,  upon  which  some  great  dread  has  fallen,  depopulating  it,  those 
poor  houses  opened  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  whence  the  very  cats  had 
fled,  as  if  forewarned  of  the  impending  doom.  At  every  village  the 
pitiful  spectacle  became  more  heart-rending,  the  number  of  the  fugitives 
was  greater,  as  they  clove  their  way  through  the  ever-thickening  press, 
with  hands  upraised,  amid  oaths  and  tears. 

But  in  the  open  country,  as  they  drew  near  Belfort,  Maurice's  heart 
was  still  more  sorely  wrung,  for  there  the  homeless  fugitives  were  in 
greater  numbers  and  lined  the  borders  of  the  road  in  an  unbroken 
cortege.  Ah  !  the  unhappy  ones,  who  had  believed  that  they  were  to 
find  safety  under  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  !  The  father  lashed  the 
poor  old  nag,  the  mother  followed  after,  leading  her  crying  children  by 
the  hand,  and  in  this  way  entire  families,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  burdens,  were  strung  along- the  white,  blinding  road  in  the  fierce 
sunlight,  where  the  tired  little  legs  of  the  smaller  children  were  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  headlong  flight.  Many  had  taken  off"  their  shoes 
and  were  going  barefoot  so  as  to  get  over  the  ground  more  rapidly,  and 
haif-dressed  mothers  gave  the  breast  "to  their  crying  babies  as  they 


strode  along.  Affrighted  faces  turned  for  a  look  backward,  trembling 
hands  were  raised  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horizon  from  their  sight,  while 
the  gale  of  panic  tumbled  their  unkempt  locks  and  sported  with  iheir 
ill-adjusted  garments.  Others  there  were,  farmers  and  their  men.  who 
pushed  straight  across  the  fields,  driving  before  them  their  flocks  and 
herds — cows,  oxen,  sheep,  horses — that  they  had  driven  with  sticks  and 
cudgels  from  their  stables  ;  these  were  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  inac- 
cessible forests,  of  the  deep  valleys  and  the  loftv  hill-tops,  their  course 
marked  by  clouds  of  dust,  as  in  the  great  migrations  of  other  days, 
when  invaded  nations  made  way  before  their  barbarian  conquerors. 
They  were  going  to  live  in  tents  in  some  lonely  nook  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  enemy  would  never  venture  to  follow  them  ;  and  the 
bleating  and  bellowing  of  the  animals  and  the  trampling  of  their  hoofs 
upon  the  rocks  grew  fainttr  in  the  distance,  and  the  golden  nimbus  that 
overhung  them  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  thick  pines,  while  down  in 
the  road  beneath,  the  tide  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  was  flowing  still 
as  strong  as  ever,  blocking  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and,  as  thev  drew 
near  Belsort,  the  men  had  to  be  brought  to  a  halt  again  and  again,  so 
irresistible  was  the  force  of  that  torrent  of  humanity. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  short  halts  that  Maurice  wit- 
nessed a  scene  that  was  impressed  upon  his  memory  : 

Standing  by  the  roadside  was  a  lenely  house,  the  abode  of  some 
poor  peasant,  whose  lean  acres  extended  up  the  mountain-side  in 
the  rear.  The  man  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  little  field 
that  was  his  all,  and  had  remained,  for  to  go  away  would  have  been  to 
him  like  parting  with  life.  He  could  be  seen  within  the  low-ceiled 
room,  sitting  stupidly  on  a  bench,  watching  with  dull,  lack-lustre  eyes 
the  passage  of  the  troops,  whose  retreat  would  give  his  ripe  grain  over 
to  the  spoil  of  the  enemy.  Standing  beside  him  was  his  wife,  still  a 
young  woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a  child,  while  another  was  hanging 
by  her  skirts  ;  all  three  were  weeping  bitterly.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  violence,  and  in  its  enframement  appeared  the  grand- 
mother, aver)'  old  woman,  tall  and  lean  of  form,  with  bare,  sinewy  arms 
like  knotted  cords  that  she  raised  above  her  head  and  shook  with 
frantic  gestures.  Her  gray,  scanty  locks  had  escaped  from  her  cap  and 
were  floating  about  her  skinny  face,  and  such  was  her  furv  that  the 
wdrds  she  shouted  choked  her  utterance  and  came  from  her  laps  almost 
unintelligible. 

At  first  the  soldiers  had  laughed.  Wasn't  she  a  beauty,  the  old  crazv 
hag  I  Then  the  words  reached  their  ears  ;  the  old  woman  was  scream- 
ing: 

"Scum!  Robbers!  Cowards!  Cowards!" 

With  a  voice  that  rose  shriller  and  more  piercing  still  she  kept  lash- 
ing them  with  her  tongue,  expectorating  insult  on  them,  and  taunting 
them  for  dastards  with  the  full  force  of  her  lungs.  And  the  laughter 
ceased,  it  seemed,  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  blown  over  the  ranks.  The 
men  hung  thfeir  heads,  looked  any  way  save  that. 

"  Cowards  !  Cowards  !  Cowards  !  " 

Then,  all  at  once,  her  stature  seemed  to  dilate  ;  she  drew  herself  up, 
tragic  in  her  leanness,  in  her  poor  old  apology  for  a  gown,  and,  sweep- 
ing the  heavens  with  her  long  arm  from  west  to  east,  with  a  gesture  so 
broad  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  dome  : 

"  Cowards,  the  Rhine  is  not  there  !  The  Rhine  lies  yonder  !  Cow- 
ards, cowards ! " 

Zola's  picture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  at  this 
time  is  very  realistic.  The  soldiers  had  finished  their  re- 
cital when  there  was  a  stir  in  the  street,  and  some  one 
shouted  :  "  The  Emperor  ! " 

Immediately  every  one  was  on  his  feet.  Along  the  broad,  white 
road,  with  its  rows  of  poplars  on  either  side,  came  a  troop  of  cent- 
gardes,  spick  and  span  in  their  brilliant  uniforms,  their  cuirasses  blazing 
in  the  sunlight,  and  immediately  behind  them  rode  the  emperor,  ac- 
companied by  his  staff",  in  a  wide,  open  space,  followed  by  a  second 
troop  of  cent-gardes. 

There  was  a  general  uncovering  of  heads,  and  here  and  there  a 
hurrah  was  heard  ;  and  the  emperor  raised  his  head  as  he  passed  ;  his 
face  looked  drawn,  his  eyes  were  dim  and  watery.  He  had  the  dazed 
appearance  of  one  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber,  smiled  faintly  at 
sight  of  the  cheerful  inn,  and  saluted.  From  behind  them  Maurice 
and  Jean  distinctly  heard  old  Bouroche  growl,  having  first  surveyed  the 
sovereign  with  his  practical  eye  : 

"  There's  no  mistake  about  it,  that  man  is  in  a  bad  way."  Then  he 
succincdy  completed  his  diagnosis :  "  His  jig  is  up  !  " 

Jean  shook  his  head,  and  thought  in  his  limited,  common-sense  way  : 
"  It  is  a  confounded  shame  to  let  a  man  like  that  have  command  of  the 
army."  And  ten  minutes  later,  when  Maurice,  comforted  by  his  break- 
fast, shook  hands  with  Prosder  and  strolled  away  to  smoke  more  cigar- 
ettes, he  carried  with  him  the  picture  of  the  emperor,  seated  on  his 
easy-gaited  horse,  so  pale,  so  gende,  the  man  of  thought,  the  dreamer, 
wanting  in  energy  when  the  moment  for  action  came.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  good-hearted,  capable,  swayed  by  generous  and  noble  thoughts,  a 
silent  man  of  strong  and  tenacious  will ;  he  was  very  brave,  loo,  scorn- 
ing danger  with  the  scorn  of  the  fatalist  for  whom  destiny  has  no  fears  ; 
but  in  critical  moments  a  fatal  lethargy  seemed  to  overcome  him  ;  he 
appeared  to  become  paralyzed  in  presence  of  results  and  powerless 
thereafter  to  struggle  against  fortune,  should  she  prove  adverse.  And 
Maurice  asked  himself  if  his  were  not  a  special  physiological  condition, 
aggravated  by  suffering  ;  if  the  indecision  and  increasing  incapacity 
that  the  emperor  had  displayed  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
were  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  manifest  illness.  That  would  explain 
everything ;  a  minute  bit  of  foreign  substance  in  a  man's  system,  and 
empires  totter. 

Mme.  Desvallieres,  the  woman  whose  house  at  Chene  had 
been  taken  possession  of  for  the  emperor,  said  to  Maurice, 
who  found  her  cooped  up  in  a  little  room  in  the  attic  : 

"  Ah,  my  poor  child,  what  a  sad  meeting  is  this  !  I  would  cheerfully 
have  surrendered  my  house  to  the  emperor,  but  the  people  he  has  about 
him  have  no  sense  of  decency.  They  lay  hands  on  everything,  without 
so  much  as  saying.  '  By  your  leave,'  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  burn  the 
house  down  with  their  great  fires  !  He,  poor  man,  looks  like  a  corpse, 
and  such  sadness  in  his  face " 

And  when  the  young  man  took  leave  of  her  with  a  few  murmured 
words  of  comfort,  she  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  leaning  over  the 
banister  :  "  Look !  "  she  softly  said,  "you  can  see  him  from  where  vou 
are.    Ah  !  we  are  all  undone.     Adieu," my  child !  " 

Maurice  remained  planted  like  a  statue  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
dark  staircase.  Craning  his  neck  and  directing  his  glance  through  the 
glazed  fanlight  over  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  beheld  a  sight  that 
was  never  to  fade  from  his  memory. 

In  the  bare  and  cheerless  room,  the  conventional  bourgeois  "  parlor,'' 
was  the  emperor,  seated  at  a  table  on  which  his  plate  was  laid,  lighted 
at  either  end  by  wax  candles  in  great  silver  candelabra.  Silent  in  the 
background  stood  two  aids-de-camp  with  folded  arms.  The  wine  in  the 
glass  was  untasted,  the  bread  untouched,  a  breast  of  chicken  was  cool- 
ing on  the  plate.  The  emperor  did  not  stir ;  he  sat  staring  down  at  the 
cloth  with  those  dim,  lustreless,  watery  eyes  that  the  voting  man  re- 
membered to  have  seen  before  at  Rheims  ;  but  he  appeared  more  weary 
than  then,  and  when,  evidently  at  the  cost  of  a  great  effort,  he  had 
raised  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  to  his  lips,  he  impatiently  pushed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  food  from  him  with  his  hand.  That  was  his  dinner. 
His  pale  face  was  blanched  with  an  expression  of  suffering  endured  in 
silence. 

As  Maurice  was  passing  the  dining-room  on  the  floor  beneath,  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  through  the  glow  of  candles  and 
the  steam  of  steaming  joints  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  table  of  equerries, 
chamberlains,  and  aids-de-camps,  engaged  in  devouring  the  emperor's 
game  and  poultry  and  drinking  his  champagne  amid  a  great  hubbub  of 
conversation.    .  .  . 

Below  them  in  the  street  Maurice  still  heard  the  gun-carriages  rum- 
bling and  rattling  over  the  stones  of  the  little,  sleeping  city,  that  cease- 
less tramp  of  horse  and  man,  that  uninterrupted  tide  of  humanity  pour- 
ing onward  toward  the  Meuse,  toward  the  unknown,  terrible  fate  that 
the  morrow  had  in  store  for  them.  And  still  upon  the  mean,  cheap 
curtains  of  that  bourgeois  dwelling  he  beheld  the  shadow  of  the  em- 
peror passing  and  repassing  at  regular  intervals,  the  restless  activity  of 
the  sick  man,  to  whom  his  cares  made  sleep  impossible,  whose  sole  re- 
pose was  motion,  in  whose  ears  was  ever  ringing  that  tramp  of  horses 
and  men  whom  he  was  suffering  to  be  sent  forward  to  their  death. 

Zola  gives  us  another  picture  of  the  emperor — this  time  be- 
fore Sedan : 


For  some  minutes  the  emperor  continued  silendy  to  pace  the  floor  of 
his  cabinet,  with  the  feeble,  uncertain  step  of  an  invalid.  There  was 
none  with  him  save  an  aid-de-camp,  who  stood  by  the  door,  erect  and 
mute.  And  ever,  to  and  fro,  from  the  window  to  the  fire-place,  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  window,  the  sovereign  tramped  wearily,  the  in- 
scrutable face  now  drawn  and  twitching  spasmodically  with  a  nervous 
tic.  The  back  was  bent,  the  shoulders  bowed,  as  if  the  weight  of  his 
falling  empire  pressed  on  them  more  heavily,  and  the  lifeless  eyes, 
veiled  by  their  heavy  lids,  told  of  the  anguish  of  the  fatalist  who  has 
played  his  laat  card  against  destiny  and  lost.  Each  time,  however,  that 
his  walk  brought  him  to  the  half-open  window,  he  gave  a  start  and 
lingered  there  a  second.  And,  during  one  of  those  brief  stoppages,  he 
faltered,  with  trembling  lips  : 

"Oh,  those  guns — those  guns  that  have  been  going  since  the  morn- 
ing ! " 

The  thunder  of  the  batteries  on  La  Marfee  and  at  Frenois  seemed, 
indeed,  to  resound  with  more  terrific  violence  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
was  one  continuous,  uninterrupted  crash,  that  shook  the  windows,  nay, 
the  very  walls  themselves ;  an  incessant  uproar  that  exasperated  the 
nerves  by  its  persistency.  And  he  could  not  banish  the  reflection  from 
his  mind  that,  as  the  struggle  was  now  hopeless,  further  resistance 
would  be  criminal.  What  would  avail  more  bloodshed,  more  maiming 
and  mangling  ;  why  add  more  corpses  to  the  dead  that  were  already 
piled  high  upon  that  bloody  field?  They  were  vanquished,  it  was  all 
ended  ;  then  why  not  stop  the  slaughter  ?  The  abomination  of  desola- 
tion raised  its  voice  to  heaven — let  it  cease. 

The  emperor,  again  before  the  window,  trembled  and  raised  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  as  if  to  shut  out  those  reproachful  voices. 

"  Oh,  those  guns,  those  guns  !     Will  they  never  be  silent  ?" 

Perhaps  the  dreadful  thought  of  his  responsibilities  arose  before  him, 
with  the  vision  of  all  those  thousands  of  bleeding  forms  with  which  his 
errors  had  cumbered  the  earth  ;  perhaps,  again,  it  was  but  the  com- 
passionate impulse  of  the  tender-hearted  dreamer,  of  the  well-meaning 
man.  whose  mind  was  stocked  with  humanitarian  theories.  At  the 
moment  when  he  beheld  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  in  that 
frightful  whirlwind  of  destruction  that  broke  him  like  a  reed  and  scat- 
tered his  fortunes  in  the  dust,  he  could  yet  find  tears  for  others.  Almost 
crazed  at  the  thought  of  the  slaughter  that  was  mercilessly  going  on  so 
near  him,  he  felt  he  had  not  strength  to  endure  it  longer  ;  each  report 
of  that  accursed  cannonade  seemed  to  pierce  his  heart  and  intensified 
a  thousandfold  his  own  private  suffering. 

"Oh,  those  guns,  those  guns!  they  must  be  silenced  at  once — at 
once ! ' 

"La  Debacle"  is  "a  novel  without  a  heroine,"  but  few 
women  in  fiction  are  more  worthy  to  be  a  heroine  than  is 
Henriette,  the  twin  sister  of  Maurice.  M.  Zola  gives  this 
account  of  the  shooting  of  Henriette's  husband,  a  civilian,  to 
show  the  brutality  of  the  Germans.  The  unhappy  wife  came 
suddenly  upon  the  scene  of  the  slaughter.  Her  husband  was 
standing  facing  the  men  who  were  ordered  to  shoot  him  : 

With  a  heart-rending  cry  Henriette  repeated  : 

"  Give  me  my  husband,  or  let  me  die  with  him  ! " 

This  seemed  to  cause  the  cup  of  the  officer's  exasperation  to  overrun  ; 
he  thumped  himself  violently  on  the  chest,  declaring  that  he  was  no 
executioner,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  harm  a  hair  of  an  innocent 
head.  There  was  nothing  against  her  ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  hand 
rather  than  do  her  an  injury.  And  then  he  repeated  his  order  that  she 
be  taken  away. 

As  the  Bavarian  came  up  to  carry-  out  his  instructions,  Henriette 
tightened  her  clasp  on  Weiss's  neck,  throwing  all  her  strength  into  her 
frantic  embrace. 

"Oh,  my  love  !  Keep  me  with  you,  I  beseech  you  ;  let  me  die  with 
you " 

Big  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as.  without  answering,  he  en- 
deavored to  loosen  the  convulsive  clasp  of  the  fingers  of  the  poor  creat- 
ure he  loved  so  dearly. 

"You  love  me  no  longer,  then,  that  you  wish  to  die  without  me. 
Hold  me,  keep  me,  do  not  let  them  take  me.  They  will  kill  us  to- 
gether." 

He  had  loosened  one  of  the  little  hands  and  carried  it  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it,  working  all  the  while  to  make  the  other  release  its  hold. 

"No.no.it  shall  not  be!  I  will  not  leave  thy  bosom  ;  they  shall 
pierce  my  heart  before  reaching  thine.     I  will  not  survive " 

But  at  last,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  held  both  the  hands  in  his. 
Then  he  broke  the  silence  that  he  had  maintained  until  then,  uttering 
one  single  word  : 

"  Farewell,  dear  wife." 

And  with  his  own  hands  he  placed  her  in  tiie  arms  of  the  Bavarian, 
who  carried  her  away.  She  shrieked  and  struggled,  while  the  soldier, 
probably  with  intent  to  soothe  her,  kept  pouring  in  her  ear  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  words  in  unmelodious  German.  And,  having  freed 
her  head,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  she  beheld  the  end. 

It  lasted  not  five  seconds.  Weiss,  whose  eyeglass  had  slipped  from  its 
position  in  the  agitation  of  their  parting,  quickly  replaced  it  upon  his 
nose,  as  if  desirous  to  look  death  in  the  face.  He  stepped  back  and 
placed  himself  against  the  wall,  and  the  face  of  the  self-contained, 
strong  young  man,  as  he  stood  there  in  his  tattered  coat,  was  sublimely 
beautiful  in  its  expression  of  tranquil  courage.  Laurent,  who  stood  be- 
hind him,  had  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets.  The  cold 
cruelty  of  the  proceeding  disgusted  him  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
could  not  be  far  removed  from  savagery  who  could  thus  slaughter  men 
before  the  eyes  of  their  wives.  He  drew  himself  up,  looked  them 
square  in  the  face,  and  in  a  tone  of  deepest  contempt,  expectorated : 

"  Dirty  pigs  !  " 

The  officer  raised  his  sword  ;  the  signal  was  succeeded  by  a  crash- 
ing volley,  and  the  two  men  sank  to  the  ground,  an  inert  mass,  the 
gardener's  lad  upon  his  face,  the  other,  the  accountant,  upon  his  side, 
lengthwise  of  the  wall.  The  frame  of  the  latter,  before  he  expired, 
contracted  in  a  supreme  convulsion,  the  eyelids  quivered,  the  mouth 
opened  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak.  The  officer  came  up  and  stirred 
him  with  his  foot,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  really  dead. 

Henrietta  had  seen  the  whole  ;  the  fading  eyes  that  sought  her  in 
death,  the  last  struggle  of  the  strong  man  in  agony,  the  brutal  boot 
spurring  the  corpse.  And  while  the  Bavarian  still  held  her  in  his  arms, 
conveying  her  further  and  further  from  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
uttered  no  cry  ;  she  set  ber  teeth,  in  silent  fury,  into  what  was  nearest 
— a  human  hand  it  chanced  to  be.  The  soldier  gave  vent  to  a  howl  of 
anguish  and  dashed  her  to  the  ground  ;  raising  his  uninjured  fist  above 
her  head,  he  was  on  the  point  of  braining  her.  And  for  a  moment 
their  faces  were  in  contact  ;  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  intensest  loath- 
ing for  the  monster,  and  that  blood-stained  hair  and  beard,  those  blue 
eyes,  dilated  and  brimming  with  hate  and  rage,  were  destined  to  remain 
forever  indelibly  imprinted  on  her  memory. 

The  battle-field  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  gives  M.  Zola  a 
chance  to  describe  those  horrors,  in  which  his  pen  seems  to 
reveL  A  hospital  had  been  improvised  near  the  battle- 
field: 

In  the  vast  dving-room,  the  wide  door  of  which  was  standing  open, 
not  only  was  every  bed  occupied,  but  there  was  no  more  room  upon 
the  litter  that  had  been  shaken  down  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment.  Thev  were  commencing  to  strew  straw  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  ;  the  wounded  were  crowded  together  so  closely  that 
thev  were  in  contact.  Already  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
patients  there,  and  more  were  arriving  constantly.  Through  the  lofty 
windows  the  pitiless  white  daylight  streamed  in  upon  that  aggregation 
of  suffering  humanity.  Now  and  then  an  unguarded  movement  elicited 
an  involuntary  crv  of  anguish.  The  death-rattle  rose  on  the  warm, 
damp  air.  Down  the  room,  a  low,  mournful  wail,  almost  a  lullaby, 
went  on  and  ceased  not.  And  all  about  was  silence,  intense,  profound, 
the  stolid  resignation  of  despair,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  death- 
chamber,  broken  only  by  the  tread  and  whispers  of  the  attendants. 
Rents  in  tattered,  shell-torn  uniforms  disclosed  gaping  wounds,  some  of 
which  had  received  a  hasty  dressing  on  the  batUe-field,  while  others 
were  still  raw  and  bleeding. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  "La  De*bacle"  is  a  terribly  realistic 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  a  powerful  plea  for  uni- 
versal peace.  It  is  to  be  added,  too,  that,  as  in  Zola's  "La 
Reve,"  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame — 
unless  it  be  the  barbarous  savagery  of  mode- 
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THE    PHANTOM. 


A  Tale  of  a  Disconsolate  Widow  and  a  Sympathetic  Friend. 


Albert  Pujol  had  no  fortune,  only  expectations,  personified 
in  a  very  rich  and  very  stingy  uncle,  an  old  admiral,  who 
had  never  done  anything  for  his  nephew,  except  to  procure 
for  him  a  third-class  diplomatic  post  in  Cochin  China.  He 
there  lived  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  for  the  unfortunate 
man  was  married.  For  tsvo  years  the  three  exiles  led  a  hard 
life.  From  the  first  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber they  were  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
the  mosquitoes  ;  they  lost  their  appetites,  and  they  ruined 
their  purses  by  the  purchase  of  artificial  ice. 

One  day  they  learned  that  the  admiral  had  died,  leaving 
Puiol  all  his  fortune  and  his  Chateau  of  Saint  Landry,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  in  Touraine.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  three  sailed  for  France  by  the  first  steamship  that 
called  at  Saigon.  The  vessel  was  crowded.  A  cabin  was 
found,  however,  for  the  two  ladies  ;  as  for  the  new  million- 
aire, he  was  glad  to  share  a  state-room  with  a  young  gentle- 
man who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Saint  Landry. 
This  traveler  was  named  George  Seineport,  and  he  had  just 
made  a  pleasure  trip  around  the  world. 

The  voyage  began  badly.  Pujol's  wife,  Antoinette,  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  ship's  doctor  advised  her  not  to  quit  her 
berth  during  the  passage.  The  almost  constant  attendance 
of  her  husband,  the  devoted  care  of  her  mother-in-law,  and 
occasional  visits  from  Seineport,  who  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, rendered  her  sequestered  existence  bearable. 

During  the  short  stay  of  the  steamer  at  Aden,  Pujol  and 
his  new  friend,  George,  went  on  shore  and  dined  with  the 
French  consul.  They  returned  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
vessel,  having  finished  coaling,  continued  on  her  voyage. 

The  next  morning  Seineport,  who  occupied  the  lower 
berth,  prepared  to  get  up,  and  in  the  movement  he  made  his 
cheek  grazed  Pujol's  hand,  which  hung  down  from  the  upper 
berth.  The  hand  was  icy  cold.  Seineport  was  startled  and 
called  out  to  the  sleeper.  He  got  no  reply,  for  poor  Pujol 
had  died  during  the  night  from  heart  disease. 

The  captain  and  the  doctor  were  at  once  notified. 
"  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  George,  anxiously. 
"  We  have  no  choice,"  replied  the  captain.     "  Everything 
must  be  over  by  the  time  the  passengers  begin  to  come  on 
deck." 

"  How  so  ? "  said  the  young  traveler,  who  did  not  quite 
catch  the  captain's  meaning. 

"We  have  a  terrible  responsibility,"  explained  the  doctor. 
"  We  are  now  entering  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  preeminently 
the  country  of  cholera  ;  we  shall  soon  have  to  endure  one 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  of  heat ;  there  are  sick  persons 
on  board.  Under  these  conditions  to  keep  a  corpse  an  in- 
stant longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  would  be  criminally 
imprudent.     Besides,  it's  the  rule." 

"Ah!  I  understand.  Poor  Pujol!  But  how  shall  we 
notify  the  unfortunate  wife  and  mother  ?  " 

"We  must  keep  the  news  secret  until  all  is  finished.  It 
would  kill  the  young  widow  in  her  present  feeble  state,  to  be 
present  at  the  preparations  for  the  buriaL  Ah,  if  she  could 
learn  of  her  misfortune  only  on  landing  in  France  !  " 

Seineport  protested  against  this  plan,  but  the  captain  and 
doctor  convinced  him.  An  hour  later,  Pujol  reposed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  lead  about 
his  feet.  The  sad  ceremony  had  been  accomplished  with 
such  secrecy  that  scarcely  any  passenger  on  board  suspected 
the  drama  that  had  just  taken  place. 

Pale,  but  affecting  a  smiling  air,  Seineport  went  to  see 
Antoinette,  and  related  that  his  companion  had  missed  the 
steamer.  The  captain  declared  that,  seeing  one  of  the  two 
friends  on  board,  he  thought  the  other  had  also  returned.  He 
made  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  his  thoughtlessness.  Besides, 
he  added,  Pujol  would  simply  have  to  pass  a  week  with  the 
consul  at  Aden,  and  would  return  to  France  by  the  following 
mail-steamer.  The  two  women  were  in  great  distress,  but 
were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  We  shall  have  a  telegram  at  Suez,  at  Port  Said,  or  at 
Naples,"  said  Antoinette  to  console  herself. 

But  in  neither  of  these  ports,  nor  at  Marseilles,  did  they 
find  the  expected  dispatch.  From  hour  to  hour,  Seineport 
became  more  anxious.  When  he  found  himself  upon  the 
quay  at  Marseilles,  with  two  sick  ladies  on  his  hands  and 
the  mortuary  certificate  of  his  friend  in  his  pocket,  he 
cudgeled  his  brains  to  think  how  he  should  make  known  the 
frightful  truth  to  them. 

He  decided  that  he  must,  first  of  all,  send  the  two  women 
to  Saint  Landry.  He  made  all  the  arrangements  for  their 
journey  with  touching  solicitude,  and  quitted  them  only  at 
the  departure  of  the  train. 

"I  shall  remain  at  Marseilles,"  he  said,  "and  look  out 
for  Pujol.  Have  no  anxiety  about  him.  Leave  everything 
to  me.  To-morrow,  or  the  day  after  at  latest,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  telegraph  you  something."  And,  in  fact, 
the  second  day  afterward,  Seineport  telegraphed  to  tin  two 
ladies  at  Saint  Landry  : 

"  Puj'il  [caves   V!>-[i  on  Ulc  Oxuj." 

Later  he  sent  a  second  dispatch  : 
"  Pujol  landed  at  Naples  on  account  of  iUm 

The  following  day  the  unhappy  Seineport  started  for 
Saint  Landry.  When  the  mother  and  the  widow  saw  him 
arrive  thus  unexpectedly,  with  a  serious  face,  they  guessed 
the  sad  news  he  brought. 

Tears,  sobs,  nervous  cries,  and  fainting  fits  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Seineport  wished  to  leave  the  ladies  alone 
in  their  sorrow  ;  but  at  the  first  word  he  said,  Pujol's  mother 
clung  to  him. 

"  Do  not  abandon  us,"  she  said  ;  "  you  were  his  friend, 
and  arc  now  ours.  Alas  !  a  cruel  duty  remains  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  body  of  my  unfortunate  son  must  be  restored 
to  us." 

Poor  George  had  not  thought  of  this.     Bring  back  Pujol's 
to  Saint  Landry  !     It  would  have  been  easier  to  revive 


him  !  He  made  objections,  showed  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise,  and  pretended  that  the  Campo  Santo  at  Naples 
was  the  finest  cemetery  in  the  world.  None  of  his  argu- 
ments prevailed.  Partly  through  kindness  of  heart  and 
partly  to  obey  the  fatal  chain  of  circumstances  which  hence- 
forward weighed  upon  him,  Seineport  was  obliged  himself 
to  go  to  Naples  and  look  up  a  body  that  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  thrown  into  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  however,  he  returned  to  Saint  Landry,  escorting  a 
coffin  that  no  one,  happily,  thought  of  opening.  They  would 
have  found  in  it  the  body  of  a  bandit  who  died  at  the  hospi- 
tal a  few  days  before. 

Joacchino  must  have  been  slightly  astonished  at  traveling 
for  three  days  under  black  velvet  embroidered  with  silver, 
being  watered  with  tears  by  two  excellent  ladies,  hearing  his 
virtues  praised  by  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary",  seeing  de- 
file before  his  remains  the  clergy,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  chateau,  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munes. 

As  for  Seineport,  after  having  been  troubled  by  many 
scruples,  he  calmed  his  conscience  by  the  thought  that  all 
this  display,  resulting  from  a  first  deception  that  was  almost 
unavoidable,  did  not,  in  fact,  harm  anybody.  Was  it  not  a 
precious  consolation  for  his  widow  and  mother  to  have  a 
coffin  to  cover  with  flowers  and  bathe  in  tears  ?  In  fact,  the 
will  and  testament  of  the  real  Pujol,  found  in  his  trunk,  left 
all  the  property  to  the  beautiful  Antoinette. 

So  George  concluded  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best ;  be- 
sides, more  tender  thoughts  took  a  larger  place  in  his  heart 
each  day.  Mme.  Pujol  wras  one  of  those  blondes  whom 
pink  renders  delicious,  but  black  makes  irresistible,  and  tears 
embellished  instead  of  disfiguring  her.  To  be  brief,  Seineport 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  family, 
and  the  mother  and  daughter-in-law  ow-ed  him  gratitude  and 
showed  their  sense  of  obligation.  He  breakfasted  and  dined 
with  them  often.  But  these  meals  were  mournful  repasts, 
taken  upon  a  table  with  four  places,  one  of  which  remained 
vacant  opposite  the  window.  The  "  dear  absent "  was  repre- 
sented by  his  photograph. 

Pujol-Joacchino  reposed  in  the  middle  of  Saint  Landry 
Park,  in  a  picturesque  site.  Seineport  had  been  charged  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  mausoleum.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  this  new  task  as  intelligently  as  he  did  of  the 
others,  consulting  the  architect,  selecting  the  plans,  compos- 
ing the  inscriptions,  and  looking  after  the  masons  and 
sculptors.  All  this  labor  secured  for  him  a  good  many 
breakfasts  opposite  the  photograph  of  the  departed  Pujol. 

The  monument  was  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony.  It 
contained  a  place  for  the  inconsolable  widow  of  the  first 
occupant.  Seineport  completed  his  work  by  surrounding 
the  mausoleum  with  a  lot  of  chestnut-trees,  which  are  known 
to  grow  quickly.  He  had  no  longer  anything  to  do  at  Saint 
Landry,  and  yet  he  continued  to  make  frequent  visits  there. 
At  the  end  of  the  delay,  wisely  fixed  by  public  opinion,  the 
entire  neighborhood  was  stupefied  to  hear  the  great  news  : 
"  Seineport  was  going  to  marry  Pujol's  widow  !  " 
By  a  delicate  observance  of  the  proprieties,  the  two  were 
married  at  Paris.  Then  they  traveled  in  Switzerland.  Pujol's 
mother  remained  at  Saint  Landry,  where  each  day,  from  the 
depths  of  his  tomb,  the  Neapolitan  bandit  had  his  ears  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  upon  the  inconstancy  of  widows. 

After  a  delightful  honeymoon,  the  bridal  couple  remem- 
bered one  day  that  they  were  the  owners  of  a  very  comfort- 
able habitation  in  Touraine. 

Had  they  been  more  timid  or  less  in  love,  the  mother-in- 
law  in  partibus  on  one  side  and  the  mortuary  chapel  on  the 
other,  might  have  spoiled  their  Saint  Landry.  But  young 
Mme.  Seineport  had  already  had  time  to  acquire  new 
habits,  and  particularly  that  of  thinking  much  less  of  the 
dead  than  of  the  living.  So  they  returned  home,  well  satis- 
fied to  continue  their  courtship  elsewhere  than  in  hotels,  and 
if  anything  lessened  their  satisfaction  it  was  not  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  elder  Mme.  Pujol,  who  had  started  the  day 
before  to  pass  a  month  with  some  relatives  in  Brittany. 

So  everything  seemed  to  be  for  the  best.  But  suddenly 
Seineport  noticed  that  his  wife  seemed  ready  to  faint  with 
terror.  She  kept  her  eyes  turned  toward  the  window  look- 
ing out  on  the  park,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  husband  was  able 
to  say  or  do,  the  beautiful  Antoinette  looked  straight  ahead 
as  if  she  knew  there  was  some  malefactor  behind  the  silk 
curtains. 

"  Oh  !  George,"  she  said,  "  he  is  there.  I  assure  you  I 
have  seen  him  !  We  have  made  a  mistake  to  return  to  his 
house,  at  only  a  few  steps  from  his  tomb  !  We  seem  to  be 
defying  his  phantom  !  " 

"  We  don't  defy  him,"  protested  George,  gently.  "  On 
the  contrary,  we  respect  and  bless  his  memory." 

The  ex-Mme.  Pujol  grew  so  excited  that  Seineport  saw 
that  he  must  either  leave  Saint  Landry'  at  once  or  tell  the 
story  about  Joacchino.  Of  the  two  solutions,  the  latter  was 
the  one  that  cost  him  the  least.  He  at  once  related  the 
whole  history,  and  produced,  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  the  report  made  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
an  hour  after  the  burial  of  the  unfortunate  Pujol.  This  dis- 
mal recital  made  the  young  wife  tremble  at  first ;  but  she 
soon  showed  herself  very  much  relieved  at  learning  that  her 
first  husband,  who  she  thought  was  a  hundred  yards  from 
her,  slept  his  last  sleep  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  away. 
After  this  explanation  their  days  were  no  longer  troubled, 
except  by  Mme.  Pujol  when  she  returned  to  Saint  Landry. 
But  calm  was  soon  established,  for  the  good  lady  died  the 
following  year.  The  last  words  she  uttered  upon  this  earth 
were  evidently  intended  to  be  disagreeable. 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  "to  repose  by  the  side  of  my  son. 
Mme.  Seineport,  I  imagine,  does  not  care  for  the  place  re- 
served for  her." 

Her  last  wish  was  respected,  and  of  all  Joacchino's  aston- 
ishmr-nt,  that  of  having  his  new  neighbor  was  not  the  least. 
The  chestnut-trees  have  grown,  and  you  could  make  the 
tour  of  the  park  twenty  times  without  suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tomb  where  a  Neapolitan  bandit  and  a  French 
lady  await  the  last  judgment  together.—  Translated  from  the 
French  of fules  Lermiiia. 


SWINBURNE    AND    HIS    AUNT. 


The  "Lady  of  Title"  to  whom  he  Dedicated    his  Recent  Play. 


The  "  lady  of  title,"  to  whom  Swinburne  has  dedicated 
his  last  book,  is  the  poet's  aunt.  Lady  Mary  Gordon  is  the 
youngest  of  twelve  children  of  the  third  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham  ;  the  poet's  mother,  Lady  Jane  Swinburne,  being  one  of 
the  twelve.  Lady  Mary  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Gordon,  Bart.,  a  gentleman  of  large  estates  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  retains  her  Christian  name  because  she  is  an 
earl's  daughter,  and  of  higher  rank  than  her  husband. 

There  is  no  family  in  the  British  peerage  at  the  same  time 
so  simple  and  yet  so  proud  as  are  the  Ashburnhams.  The 
family  is  of  stupendous  antiquity.  It  was  an  Ashburnham 
who  commanded  at  Dover  Castle  in  its  defense  against  the 
attack  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  family  seat  is  at 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  close  by  where  the  Battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought.  It  is  called  Ashburnham  Place,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  old  parks  on  the  South  Coast.  Ever  since  the  creation 
of  the  title  which  raised  the  family's  head  to  the  peerage, 
the  title  and  estates  have  descended  from  father  to  son  with- 
out break,  which  is  a  boast  that  few  peerages  in  the  kingdom 
can  make.  Many  of  England's  great  families  exist  only 
in  name,  the  romance  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  line  of 
direct  ancestry  being  destroyed  by  the  succession  of  some 
remote  kinsman,  or — what  is  worse — by  a  re-creation  of  the 
title  after  its  legitimate  extinction.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
any  other  family  in  the  nobility  who  can  lay  claim  to  such 
an  unbroken  line  of  father-to-son  inheritance.  Yet  the  Ash- 
burnhams are  (to  all  appearances')  humble  and  retiring. 

The  Ashburnhams  can  lay  claim  for  several  generations  to 
an  intermixture  of  Percy  blood,  also  gained  through  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  (through  a  female  line,  it  is  true)  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  historic  and  ever-interesting  Hotspur. 
But,  while  the  Ashburnhams  are  inordinately  proud  of  their 
"  Hotspur  blood,"  as  they  call  it,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land might  have  been  descended  from  a  respectable  old  sheep, 
or  an  ancient  owl,  so  quiet  and  dignified  and  serious  and 
altogether  proper  is  he.  As  for  the  Ashburnhams,  they  are 
shy  and  shrinking,  regarding  self-assertion  as  vulgar,  and 
the  exhibition  of  originality  as  wanting  in  good  taste. 

Algernon  Swinburne  is  a  bright  exception  to  the  rule  of  his 
family.  L'ntil  he  was  almost  a  man  he  was  completely  under 
his  mother's  control.  Up  to  eighteen,  never  was  there  a  son 
so  tightly  bound  to  his  mother's  apron-string.  I  knew  the 
family  well,  and  I  know  this  to  be  the  case.  But  suddenly 
he  let  his  dormant  energies  assert  themselves  in  a  way  that 
called  down  lamentations  all  along  the  family  line.  The 
erotic  tone  and  spirit  of  his  verses  were  most  abhorrent  to 
his  relatives.  He  was  regarded  almost  as  an  outcast,  and 
his  name  mentioned  with  bated  breath.  But  latterly  his 
muse  has  undergone  much  purification,  and  now  he  is  as  re- 
spectable as  anybody.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Theodore  Watts  may  have  had  an  influence 
for  good  upon  him,  and  have  softened  down  his  erratic 
frenzy.  Watts  is  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  if  his  advice 
and  companionship  have  wrought  this  change  in  the  author 
of  "  Lans  Veneris,"  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  world. 
Swinburne,  in  a  sea  of  dislikes,  has  few  objects  of  affec- 
tion. He  is,  I  believe,  very  fond  of  his  mother  ;  but  he  is 
particularly  attached  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Mary  Gordon. 
Every7  year  he  pays  her  a  long  visit  at  one  of  her  beautiful 
country-places  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  is  always  accom- 
panied by  Theodore  Watts,  and,  when  not  writing,  passes 
much  of  his  time  in  his  aunt's  society.  She  is  a  most 
charming  old  lady,  possessed  of  quiet,  refined,  and  perfect 
manners.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  her  and  to  have 
been  a  favored  guest  under  her  hospitable  roof  at  North- 
court,  and  I  can  frankly  say  that  nowhere  could  you  find  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  the  high-born,  high-bred,  high- 
minded  English  gentlew-oman. 

"The  Orchard,"  is  another  lovely  residence  of  Lady- 
Mary's  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  dedi- 
cation verses  of  "The  Sisters,"  and  is  Swinburne's  favorite 
place  to  visit  his  aunt,  because  it  is  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
he  is  very  fond  of  sea-bathing,  being  an  expert  swimmer. 
She  often  goes  and  takes  up  her  residence  at  "The  Orchard," 
so  as  to  receive  the  poet  there.  I  might  say  that  (with  the 
exception  of  his  mother)  Lady  Mary  Gordon  is  the  only 
relative  the  poet  will  consent  to  visit.  He  is  genuinely  fond 
of  her,  and  goes  so  far  in  his  exceptional  regard  as  to  un- 
bend his  dignity  to  the  verge  of  signing  himself  "Billie" 
in  the  books  he  frequently  sends  her,  that  being  a  pet  name 
by  which  he  has  long  been  known  to  her. 

Northcourt  is  a  fine  old  place.  The  house — a  gabled  and 
bay-windowed  structure  of  Elizabethan  architecture — is  of 
gray  stone,  covered  with  ivy  and  flower-bearing  creepers, 
and  was  built  in  1602.  It  is  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
grounds  and  gardens,  and  charmingly  embellished  by  old 
gray-stone  terraces,  a  bubbling  brook — like  Pope's  river  at 
his  garden's  end — rising  from  a  spring  amid  moss-covered 
banks  beneath  the  stately  trees,  and  threading  its  way  as  a 
sort  of  aqueous  fringe  to  the  sloping  turf  which  sweeps 
away  in  a  velvety  lawn  from  the  broad  path  below  the  front 
windows.  Stately  elms,  Spanish-  chestnut  and  Scotch  fir- 
trees  give  shade  and  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  make  vistas 
for  glimpses  of  the  square  Norman  tower  of  the  parish 
church,  and  distant  views  of  the  Brightstone  and  Atherfield 
coast  line,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  channel  beyond.  It 
was  close  by,  upon  Lady  Mary's  property,  that  the  North 
German  Lloyd's  steamer  Eider  went  ashore  some  months  ago. 
Lady  Mary  has  also  a  "  town  house,"  as  all  London  resi- 
dences of  the  English  aristocracy  are  called.  It  is  in  Ches- 
ham  Place,  in  Belgravia,  and  contains  a  gallery  of  paintings 
which  have  been  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Here 
Lady  Mary  passes  the  winter.  Take  it  altogether,  hers  is  a 
lonely  life.  She  has  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to 
General  Leith,  C.  B.,  a  distinguished  officer,  now  retired. 
But  this  daughter  lives  in  Scotland.  Cockaigne. 
•  London,  June  .3,  1892..  ...  
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    SILENT    SCULPTOR. 

"  Parisina"  at  the  Studio  of  Douglas  Tilden,  the  Dumb  Californian. 

This  afternoon  I  was  chatting  with  the  Californian  sculptor, 
Douglas  Tilden.  When  I  say  "chatting,"  that  is  afaco/i  de 
purler ;  no  sound  passed  our  lips,  and  there  was  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  before  us.  For  pithiness,  and  as  a  preventive  against 
ambiguity  of  expression,  commend  me  to  foolscap  !  I  am 
telling  you  what  you  know  already  when  I  say  that  Douglas 
Tilden  is  deaf  and  dumb.  To  most  of  my  readers  his  name 
is  familiar  enough.  At  the  Olympic  Club  you  may  see  one 
of  his  best  works,  "The  Tired  Boxer"  ;  the  "Base-Ball 
Player"  stands  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  next  year,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  Chicago,  ever)'  one  will  be  admiring  the 
"  Indian  Bear-Hunters,"  now  on  exhibition  in  the  palace  of 
the  Champs-Elysees. 

I  do  not  think  the  jury  acted  fairly  in  not  awarding  a 
medal  to  this  powerful  group,  which  has  been  extremely  well 
noticed  in  the  French  press — not  to  mention  the  favorable 
criticisms  of  American  and  English  correspondents.  It  is 
with  medals  and  mentions,  as  with  admission  to  the  Salon, 
many  who  deserve  to  be  are  not  among  the  elect  ;  which 
does  not  mean  that  those  who  are  undeserving  are  rewarded, 
but  in  both  cases  the  numbers  are  limited.  Besides,  jurymen 
are  but  human,  after  all,  and,  of  course,  it  goes  somewhat 
against  the  grain  with  them  to  swell  unduly  the  lists  of 
"foreign"  laureates.  Still,  naturally,  too,  they  swagger  a 
good  deal  about  their  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  ever}'  year  a  few  medals  and  honorable 
mentions  are  conferred  outside  the  French  school  of  art. 
Daniel  Chester  French,  of  Exeter,  Mass.,  is  the  American 
laureate  this  year.  Two  years  ago  it  was  Douglas  Tilden, 
of  Chico,  Cal. 

American  sculptors  to  the  number  of  twelve  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Salon  :  Calder,  of  Philadelphia,  a  bust  of 
Cordelia  ;  Miss  Katherine  Cohen,  of  the  same  city,  a  study 
of  a  man's  head  ;  John  Donoghue,  of  Chicago,  a  statue  en- 
titled "  Kypris"  ;  John  Flanagan,  of  Newark,  Miss  R.  J.  E. 
Mathews,  of  Ohio,  and  S.  Wilson  NeiU,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  busts  ;  George  D.  Peterson,  of  Wilmington,  a  tiger  ; 
Ch.   Pike,  of  Widdletown,  a  bust  of  Mr.  Valentine  ;  Miss 

Bela  Pratt,  one  of  a  Mr.  S ;  and  John  Red,  of  Boston, 

a  basso-relievo  of  a  nun.  These,  with  the  laureate,  Daniel 
Chester  French,  and  Douglas  Tilden,  make  up  the  score  ; 
the  work  of  the  former  is  an  alto-relievo^  "  The  Angel  of 
Death  and  the  Sculptor,"  designed  for  a  monument. 

Save  Tilden's  "  Indian  Bear-Hunters,"  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  American  exhibits.  But  I  think  I  am  not 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Californian  in  saying  that  his 
production  is  the  greater  and  better  work  of  the  two.  It 
contains  a  pair  of  human  figures.  One  of  the  Indians 
stands  grappling  with  the  bear,  which  has  reared  itself  on 
its  hind  legs  and  has  seized  the  man's  arm  in  its  hideous 
jaws.  You  seem  to  hear  the  bone  crunching  beneath  the 
quivering  flesh  ;  and  wrere  it  not  for  his  companion,  who, 
crouching  on  the  ground,  is  about  to  plunge  his  knife  into 
the  creature's  belly,  it  would  doubtless  go  hard  with  him. 
It  is  plain  that  the  hunters  have  been  surprised  by  the  beast. 
They  had  just  secured  its  cubs  with  a  thong,  and  it  is 
maternal  love  that  renders  their  adversary  so  furious  in  its 
onslaught.  There  is  a  demoniacal — almost  a  human — ex- 
pression on  the  bea^s  face.  The  whole  group  is  forcibly  and 
dramatically  rendered,  and  its  effect  will  be  intensified  when 
it  appears  cast  in  bronze  ;  about  freshly  molded  plaster  there 
is  a  coldness  and  a  reflected  brilliance  less  favorable  to 
artistic  perfection. 

Douglas  Tilden  includes  versatility  among  his  talents.  In 
the  "Base-Ball  Player"  and  the  "Tired  Boxer"  he  shows 
us  the  manly  athletic  form  in  its  perfection  ;  in  the  "  In- 
dian Bear-Hunters"  he  is  dramatic,  soul-stirring;  in  the 
"  Young  Acrobat "  there  is  grace  and — what  is  still  more 
uncommon  in  statuary — novelty.  A  round-limbed,  chubby 
infant  is  balanced  in  the  maternal  palm  ;  the  arm  forms  the 
pedestal,  the  hand  the  seat  of  the  audacious  urchin.  These 
are  merely  the  adjuncts,  the  interest  is  centred  in  the  bonny 
boy. 

Sculptors,  unlike  painters,  seldom  if  ever  go  in  for  hyper- 
refined  surroundings.  Wet  clay  is  a  medium  that  does  not 
admit  of  clean-swept  studios,  much  less  of  elegant  bric-a- 
brac,  Persian  carpets,  and  waxed  floors.  You  generally  find 
them  located  in  the  extreme  suburbs,  where  large  premises 
are  easy  to  be  got.  The  Rue  du  Moulin  de  Beurre  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  sculptors.  No.  14  in  that  out-of-way,  tortu- 
ous street  is  a  conglomeration  of  wooden  tenements,  built  on 
either  side  of  a  broad  alley  inclosed  by  iron  gates.  The 
feminine  Cerberus  who  plays  the  part  of  concierge  is  old  and 
can  not  read.  When  I  put  the  query  to  her  anent  her 
tenant,  she  seemed  sadly  bewildered  :  Tilden  bothered  her, 
she  had  never  got  further  down  his  name  than  Douglas. 
But,  finally,  I  was  directed  to  No.  16  in  the  row,  and,  turning 
the  door-handle,  as  I  was  bidden  to  do,  found  myself  in  a 
large  studio.  To  shut  the  big  door  was  to  shut  out  the 
sounds  of  human  habitation,  though  not  the  sun  and  light 
which  streamed  through  the  high  windows.  How  strangely 
quiet  everything  seemed — the  sound  of  my  own  voice  would 
have  startled  me  !  After  sending  his  group — over  which  he 
had  labored  all  the  winter — to  the  Salon,  our  California  artist 
put  by  his  tools  with  the  intention  of  dreaming  away  the 
summer.  So  he  was  not  in  his  studio.  A  winding  stair 
leads  up  from  it  to  an  apartment  above,  and  on  the  door  is 
an  invite  to  pass  in  without  knocking.  Alas  !  the  knock 
would  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  as  did  my  greeting — habit  is 
so  strong  within  us,  that  the  words  fell  unthinking  from  my 
lips.  But  we  were  soon  installed  with  paper  and  pen,  and 
our  chat  began. 

As  my  companion  wrote — his  hand  flew  over  the  paper— 
I  examined  his  physiognomy.  An  intellectual  face,  speak- 
ing eyes,  a  fair  mustache.  The  figure  is  well  knit,  about 
middle  height,  the  hands  long  and  nervous — the  hands  of  an 
artist  My  eyes  strayed  about  the  room.  On  the  table  was 
a  bust  of  Dante,  above  hung— over  some  photographs — a  cast 


of  Michael  Angelo's  "Slave,"  from  the  window  you  caught 
a  glimpse  of  waving  trees.  To  my  question  :  "  Where  did 
you  study?"  he  answered:  "I  spent  one  winter  at  the 
National  Academy  in  New  York  city,  and  then,  on  coming 
here,  I  took  live  months'  private  lessons  under  Paul  Choppin 
(he  is  a  French  sculptor,  deaf  and  dumb,  like  myself),  and 
since  then,  I  have  been  shifting  for  myself.  So  I  have  had 
but  little  training — I  use  my  eyes  a  good  deal,  though,  and  I 
believe  that  what  benefited  me  most  was  that  year's  exhibit- 
ing at  the  Salon.  The  defects  of  one's  own  work  come  out 
at  once,  when  it  is  placed  beside  superior  work." 

I  was  touched  by  the  humility  of  the  man,  yet  if  any  one 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  working  against  such  fearful  odds, 
surely  it  is  Douglas  Tilden,  whom  an  unkind  fate  has  robbed 
of  two  senses,  though,  only,  perhaps,  to  render  sight  and 
touch  more  keen. 

Next  I  asked  him  if  he  considered  Paris  the  best  place  to 
study  in.  The  answer  came  swiftly  from  his  ready  pen  : 
"  For  beginners,  Paris  by  all  means.  One  goes  to  Italy  and 
elsewhere  to  complete  the  education."  A  query  concerning 
whom  he  considered  the  greatest  French  scholar,  elicited  the 
response  :  "  I  consider  Rodin  is  the  god  almighty  of  the 
modern  school  !  He  makes  every  part  of  his  work  sing  the 
same  song  as  the  whole."  From  these  last  words,  I  gath- 
ered that  Tilden  is  a  poet  in  feeling  and  expression.  If 
generous  in  his  praise  of  Rodin,  he  wishes  to  be  just  to  his 
fellow-countryman,  and  denies  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of 
the  New  York  Post  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  receive  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Saint 
Gaudens  was  rewarded  in  1880,  Donoghue  and  Boyle  in 
1 886,  Adams,  Held,  MacMounies,  and  Warner  in  1889. 
Tilden  gained  his  honorable  mention  in  1890,  along  with 
Stewardson,  Miss  Ruggles,  Mitchell,  and  Dallin.  Grafly  ob- 
tained the  same  award  last  year  ;  French  is  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  medaL 

My  visit  ended  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  models 
in  the  studio  down-stairs,  representing,  more  or  less,  the 
totality  of  Tilden's  works — the  "  Base-Ball  Player,"  the 
"Tired  Boxer,"  the  "Young  Acrobat,"  with  the  first  rough 
design  of  the  "Indian  Bear-Hunters"  and  a  proposed 
monument  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  for  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  New  York  are  getting  up  a  subscription.  And  then  I 
passed  out  of  the  quiet  studio  into  the  hum  and  turmoil  of 
Paris,  carrying  with  me  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
Silent  Sculptor.  Parisina. 

Paris,  June  8,  1892. 

THACKERAY'S    "JEAMES." 

The  paragraphs  printed  in  our  "Literary  Notes"  anent 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Thackeray's  famous  char- 
acter, Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  have  called  forth  from  our  read- 
ers a  number  of  letters  discussing  the  subject.  Their  gen- 
eral tenor  is  shown  in  the  following  sample  : 

Vancouver  Barracks.  Wash.,  June  21.  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  to  the  remark  of  "  O.  L."  in  the 
Critic  (quoted  in  your  issue  of  the-  twentieth  instant  — "  Literarv 
Notes,"  page  8),  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  '"Jeames"  in 
Thackeray's  "  Diary  of  Jeames  de  la  Pluche."  etc..  it  seems  to  me  that. 
in  this  case,  the  ninety-nine  are  right  and  the  hundreth  man  wrong. 
How  does  "  O.  L."  read  "When  Moonlike  ore  the  Hazure  Seas"? 
In  it  "Jeames"  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "  teems  "  and  "beams."  Pro- 
nounced "  Je-aymes,"  rhyme  and  rhythm  would  suffer  considerably. 
William  H.  Arthur, 
Captain  and  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

We  append  the  poem,  "When  Moonlike  ore  the  Hazure 
Seas,"  in  its  entirety  : 

When  moonlike  ore  the  hazure  seas 

In  soft  effulgence  swells, 
When  silver  jews  and  balmv  breaze 

Bend  down  the  Lily's  bells  ; 
When  calm  and  deap,  the  rosy  sleap 

Has  lapt  your  soal  in  dreems, 
R  Hangeline  !     R  lady  mine ! 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 

I  mark  thee  in  the  Marble  All, 

Where  England's  loveliest  shine — 
I  say  the  fairest  of  them  hall 

Is  Lady  Hangeline. 
My  soul,  in  desolate  eclipse. 

With  recollection  teems — 
And  then  I  hask,  with  weeping  lips, 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 

Away  !  I  may  not  tell  thee  hall 

This  soughring  heart  endures — 
There  is  a  lonely  sperrit-call 

That  Sorrow  never  cures  ; 
There  is  a  little,  little  Star. 

That  still  above  me  beams  ; 
It  is  the  Star  of  Hope — but  ar ! 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 


The  honors  bestowed  upon  Prince  Bismarck  during  his 
recent  journey  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  son  at  Vienna, 
were  of  the  most  remarkable  character.  At  every-  point  of 
importance  on  his  route  he  was  greeted  by  the  populace  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At  Vienna  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
concourse  so  great  that  for  a  time  the  streets  were  com- 
pletely blocked,  and  it  was  finally  found  necessary  for  the 
police  to  use  their  sabers  in  dispersing  the  multitude  which 
had  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
palace,  which  had  been  assigned  him,  by  an  immense  pro- 
cession, the  students  singing  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  with 
sturdy  persistence  all  the  way— some  eight  miles.  At  Dres- 
den his  reception  was  hardly  less  remarkable.  At  the  rail- 
way-station he  was  welcomed  by  the  municipal  authorities  as 
he  passed  under  a  great  triumphal  arch,  and  in  the  evening 
ten  thousand  members  of  Dresden  societies,  led  by  a  corps 
of  students  in  full  regalia,  bearing  torches  and  banners,  and 
shouting  the  name  of  the  illustrious  visitor,  passed  before  his 
hotel.  These  demonstrations  are  full  of  significance,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  irritation  in  Berlin. 

The  Sargent  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
metrical  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  open  for  competi- 
tion to  students  of  Harvard  College  or  of  the  Harvard 
Annex,  was  awarded  recently  to  Margaret  Foster  Herrick 
of  the  Annex.  This  is  the  second  successive  year  the  prize 
has  been  won  by  one  of  the  young  women  students. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Guiraud,  the  French  composer,  who  died  the  other  day, 
never  opened  letters  sent  to  him.  Two  thousand  unopened 
missives  were  found  in  a  garret  in  his  house. 

The  gallant  Marechal  de  McMahon,  although  eighty-two 
years  old,  is  as  robust  as  at  fifty  :  he  boasts  that  serious 
illness  has  never  been  his  lot,  and  that  only  when  wounded 
has  he  been  confined  to  his  bed. 

There  were  few  more  popular  men  in  Chicago  than  the 
late  Emmons  Blaine.  He  was  amiable,  bright,  witty,  cheer- 
ful, and  everybody  liked  him.  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  had  hosts,  and  he  was  a  very  genial  companion. 
His  success  as  a  railroad  manager  was  undisputed. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  recovery  has  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
It  is  not  a  month  since  he  was  brought  from  the  South  of 
F ranee  completely  prostrated,  and  now  it  is  announced  that 
he  will  take  part  in  the  Leeds  festival.  The  popular  com- 
poser will  now  finish  the  almost  completed  score  for  the 
new  Savoy  opera. 

Mascagni  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  longer 
opera  than  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  or  •'  L'Amico  Fritz."  It 
is  based  on  the  "Rantzau"  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  He  is, 
also,  writing  two  other  short  ones,  giving  a  musical  setting 
to  Heine's  one-act  tragedy,  "William  Ratcliffe,"  and 
Francois  Coppee's  idyl,  "  Le  Passant." 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi  is  seriously  ill  in  the  village  of  Begit- 
shevka,  where  he  has  been  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
starving  peasants.  The  countess,  when  she  heard  of  her 
husband's  sickness,  hurried  off  to  the  town  from  Moscow. 
She  hoped  to  persuade  the  count  to  submit  to  the  care  of  a 
doctor.  As  the  count  has  no  confidence  in  physicians,  and 
believes  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  follow  his  wife's  advice. 

A  rich  financier  once  called  upon  Victorien  Sardou  and 
explained  briefly  that  the  passion  of  his  life  was  to  attend  on 
the  first  night  of  the  representation  of  a  play.  "Sorry  I 
can't  oblige  you,"  said  Sardou,  anticipating  the  request.  "  I 
thought  not,  M.  Sardou,  but  I  have  an  idea.  I  have  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  eighteen  years  old.  I  will  give  her  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  if  your  son  will  accept  her  as  his  wife  ; 
then,  being  the  father-in-law  of  the  son  of  the  author,  I  shall 
have  a  right,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  author,  to 
assist  on  the  first  nights  of  his  pieces." 

The  Marquis  de  Mores,  who  recently  slew  Captain  Mayer 
in  a  duel  at  Paris,  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Vallambrosa. 
De  Mores  first  came  into  prominence  in  18S2,  when  he  mar- 
ried Medora  von  Hoffman,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Louis 
von  Hoffman,  of  New  York.  Labouchere,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  said  that  the  young  lady  had  evidendy  been 
trapped  into  the  marriage,  as  he  regarded  De  Mores  as  an 
adventurer.  The  girl's  father  sued  Truth  for  libel,  and  was 
awarded  damages.  De  Mores  in  August,  1882^  bought 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"Bad  Lands"  of  Dakota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  1883,  on  reaching  Dakota,  De  Mores  immediately  put  up 
a  small  house  and  founded  the  town  of  Medora,  named  after 
his  wife.  He  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  large  number  of 
Dakotans.  On  June  26th,  hearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
De  Mores  sent  for  Dick  Rogers,  a  faithful  cow  boy.  Then, 
accompanied  by  the  latter,  he  started  out  to  head  off  his 
enemies.  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  and  two  men  were 
killed.  De  Mores  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  two  men, 
and  after  a  long  trial  was  released.  For  revenge  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  two  men  who  were  killed,  poisoned  a 
number  of  De  Mores's  cattle.  The  marquis  was  soon  after- 
ward joined  by  his  wife,  w'ho,  in  a  short  time,  gained  renown 
as  a  famous  rifle-shot  and  rider.  After  a  year  or  so  De 
Mores  and  his  wife  returned  to  New  York,  and  subsequently 
went  back  to  Paris,  where  Camille  Dreyfus,  the  editor  of  a 
French  journal,  through  some  remark  made  in  his  paper  in 
ridicule  of  De  Mores,  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel.  Both 
men  were  dead  shots.  The  duel  was  fought  in  Belgium  on 
the  morning  of  February  2,  1890.  Dreyfus  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.     De  Mores  escaped  without  injury, 

Harry  Vane  Milbank  went  over  to  London  from  Paris  for 
the  Ascot  week.  He  told  the  Sun  reporter  that  he  and 
Borrowe  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  nose  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  World,  owing 
to  that  journal's  criticisms  upon  their  conduct  in  the  Drayton 
affair.  Milbank  says,  however,  that  upon  seeing  Pulitzer, 
and  finding  that  he  was  afflicted  with  partial  blindness  and  was 
in  very  delicate  health,  they  decided  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  some  other  member  of  the  staff  when  the  opportunity 
should  arrive.  "  I  have  called  upon  the  London  corres- 
pondent of  the  World"  said  Milbank,  " and  he  informs  me 
that  the  blackguardly  articles  about  me,  printed  under  the 
London  date  line  in  that  paper,  do  not  emanate  from  here, 
but  are  written  in  New  York,  so  that  the  person  to  whom  I 
must  look  for  redress  is  Mr.  Ballard  Smith,  editor  of  the 
World'm.  New  York.  Mr.  Ballard  Smith  and  the  editor  of 
Town  Topics  are  very  good  at  abuse  and  slander  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  bet  or  not,  but 
I  will  make  them  each  a  bet  for  a  large  sum  of  money  that 
neither  of  them  dare  come  over  to  Paris  and  repeat  before 
my  face  what  they  write  with  impunity  with  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  between  us  ;  or  if  they  like  to  lay  a  wager  for 
any  sum,  large  or  small,  that  I  will  not  meet  them  at  any 
spot,  say  in  South  America,  to  tell  them  to  their  faces  what 
my  opinion  is  of  them,  I  promise  to  accept  it.  If  they  are 
afraid  to  do  either,  and  still  continue  their  abuse  at  a  safe 
distance,  they  will  be  judged  according  to  their  merits  by 
every  one  who  has  any  pretension  to  any  manly  feeling. 
What  the  editor  of  Town  Topics  chooses  to  write  about  me 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  and  can  not  in  any 
way  touch  me  ;  but  he  has,  also,  dragged  my  father's — Sir 
Frederick  Milbank's — name  into  his  paper  and  attacked 
him,  and  this  I  will  tolerate  from  no  man." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  novel  which  Rider  Haggard  has  engaged  to 
write  will  be  issued  by  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.  All  that 
is  given  out  in  regard  to  the  book  is  that  it  will  be 
quite  unlike  Mr.  Haggard's  previous  works,  in  that 
it  will  not  deal  with  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

The  Critic  recently  expressed  doubt  whether  Ten- 
nyson's song,  "  Ask  Me  No  More."  in  "  The 
Princess, "  is  surpassed  in  all  English  literature  as 
an  example  of  monosyllabic  verse,  as  of  its  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  words,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  monosyllables.  To  which  a  corres- 
pondent replies,  giving  a  poem  by  Elizabeth  Akers 
(Allen)  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  words, 
all  of  which  are  monosyllables,  and  doubting  whether 
this  is  surpassed  in  all  English  literature.  Twenty- 
eight  lines,  however,  by  the  late  Dr.  Addison  Alex- 
ander, contain  two  hundred  and  eighty  words, 
everv  one  a  monosyllable.  Dr.  Alexander  wrote 
them,  it  is  said,  impromptu,  at  a  single  sitting,  to 
show  the  force  of  monosyllables,  giving  to  each  line, 
as  he  intended,  ten  and  only  ten  words. 

About  the  end  of  June,  an  Eastern  publishing- 
house  will  have  ready  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Will  Carleton,  entitled  "City  Festivals";  Maria 
Louise  Pool's  latest  novel,  "  Mrs.  Keats  Bradford  "  ; 
and  "The  Magic  Ink  and  Other  Stories,"  by  William 
Black. 

Definitions  of  prose  and  poetry  are  always  more  or 
less  interesting,  but  arc  rarely  satisfying.  These  are 
W.  H.  Mallock's  attempts  : 

"  Prose  is  the  language  men  use  when  expressing  idem. 
selves  without  emotion,  or  with  emotion  which  is  slighter 
intermittent ;  poetry  is  the  language  they  use  under  emotion 
which  is  exceptional  and  sustained.  Poetry,  in  short,  is  in 
its  essence  this:  it  is  the  successful  representation  oflife,  as 
regarded  with  sustained  emotion." 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  published  in  Scribncr's 
Magazine  for  January,  1888,  a  short  poem  entiUed 
■'  White  Edith."  The  theme  of  the  poem  has  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  author's  fancy,  and  in  the  July 
issue  of  Scribncr's  appears  a  long  poem  with  the  same 
title,  which  is  an  elaboration  of  the  old  theme.  It  is 
reproduced  in  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the 
Argonaut. 

"The  Wrecker,''  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson  and 
Lloyd  Osborne,  will  be  published  at  once  in  book- 
fomi. 

Frederick  Villiers,  the  English  war  correspondent, 
has  written  for  the  July  number  of  the  Century  a 
description  of  the  mission  of  Mason  Bey  to  King 
John  of  Abyssinia  during  the  period  of  General 
Gordon's  confinement  at  Khartoum.  It  is  illustrated 
profusely  by  the  author. 

Among  books  which  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  bring 
out  soon  are  the  following : 

"A  Thorny  Path;  or,  Per  Aspera,"  a  new  romance  by 
Georg  Ebers,  uniform  with  the  author's  other  works  pub- 
lished by  this  house;  "Controverted  Questions,"  a  new 
book  by  Professor  Huxley;  "The  Principles  of  Ethics," 
Vol.  I.i  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  "  The  Canadian  Guide-Book," 
Part  II.,  "  Western  Canada,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  describ- 
ing Western  Canada  from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver;  "La 
Bella,"  a  volume  in  the  Town  and  Country  Library,  by 
Egerton  Castle;  "Pictures  from  Roman  Life  and  Story," 
by  Professor  A.  J.  Church  ;  "  Footsteps  of  Fate,"  a  new 
novel  in  the  Holland  Fiction  Series,  by  Louis  Couperus; 
"  Cap'n  Davy's  Honeymoon,"  by  Hall  Caine  ;  "  The  Nat- 
uralist in  La  Plata,"  by  W.  H.  Hudson;  "The  Hope  of 
the  Gospel,"  by  George  MacDonald  ;  and  a  summer  series 
of  light  reading,  which  will  present  books  of  convenient 
size,  in  dainty  bindings,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  Brander 
Matthews,  George  H.  Jcssop,  and  others.. 

"  Paddles  and  Politics  Down  the  Danube  "is  the 
title  of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  forthcoming  book  de- 
scribing his  canoe  voyage  down  the  great  river.  He 
has  illustrated  the  volume  himself. 

Miss  Olive  Schreiner  lately  finished  a  novel  which 
she  has  sent  to  England  for  publication. 

An  application  was  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the 
eleventh  ult.,  by  Rider  Haggard,  through  his  attor- 
ney, in  the  United  States  Court,  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Wavertcy  Magazine,  restraining  this  pub- 
lication from  printing  the  story  of  "  Nada,  the  Lily." 

Sardou  came  near  losing  the  subject  of  his  "Ther- 
midor."     He  said  not  long  ago  : 

"  To  show  you  how  the  same  literary  ideas  arc  sometimes 
afloat  in  different  minds,  1  will  relate  to  you  an  anecdote:  1 
was  living  at  the  time  in  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvdle, 
and  was  looking  over  my  notes,  when  one  morning  D'En- 
ncry,  the  dramatist,  who  was  my  neighbor,  came  over  to 
my  place.  Wc  talked  about  different  subjects.  On  leaving 
me,  D'Ennery  saw  on  my  table  the  two  volumes  of  Flcury's 
memoirs,  and  I  still  sec  him  pointing  to  the  book  with  his 
stick,  and  saying :  '  I  say,  Sardou,  there  is  a  capital  subject 
for  a  dramatic  play  in  that  book.'  And  1,  witli  great  ve- 
racity, guessing  a  rival,  replied :  '  Yes  ;  but  I  am  writing  it,' 
'Ah.'  said  D'fcnnery,  'you  mean  the  clerk  of  the  Comibf 
du  Salut  Public, don't  you?'  '  .  .  .  .  Labussiere?  lust 
so.'  And  D'Ennery  left  me  with  ~  - 
pointed." 


e  with  a  Mule,  but  rather   disap- 


"  The  Hope  of  the  Gospel,"  a  new  book  by  George 
MacDonald,  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  In  this  volume,  Dr.  MacDonald, 
writing  in  a  simple,  graphic,  interesting  way,  deals 
with  various  modern  phases  of  religious  belief,  He 
discusses  sin  and  its  penalty,  the  reward  of  obedience, 
and  the  relations  of  men  to  their  Creator  and  to  each 
other.  At  8  time  when  there  a  -■  •  much  Inquiry  and 
unrest  among  thinking  people,  the  frank  di 
and  strong  arguments  of  this  book  will  be  especially 
pertinent  and  bi  Ipful. 

The  brilliant  volume  of  fiction  untitled  "  La  Bella." 
by  Egerton  Castle,  author  of  "  Consequences, "  which 
is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  England,  is  to  be 
published    immediately    in    Appleton's    Town    and 


Country  Library.  As  the  London  Alkenaum  says, 
this  book  "  will  be  welcomed  with  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ing pungency  by  readers  who  have  been  cloyed  by  a 
too  long  succession  of  insipid  sweetness  and  familiar 
incident." 

Mrs.  Grimwood— the  widow  of  the  British  official 
whose  tragic  death  at  Manipur  is  not  yet  forgotten— 
has  written  a  novel  which  is  just  coming  out  in  book- 
form. 

It  is  now  staled  that  the  lately  discovered  journal  of 
Victor  Hugo — a  journal  of  2,000  pages— with  nearly 
1,000  letters  addressed  to  the  poet,  as  well  as  a  mass 
ot  miscellaneous  papers,  were  sold  as  waste  paper  from 
Hailteville  House  by  one  of  the  poet's  relatives. 

The  publication  of  all  Hemrich  Heine's  letters  still 
preserved  by  the  family,  and  not  yet  published,  has 
been  authorized. 

Professor  Charles  Waldstein,  head  of  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens,  describes  "The 
Finding  of  the  Tomb  of  AristoUe  "  in  the  July  Cen- 
tury. The  attribution  of  this  grave  to  the  famous 
Greek  philosopher  is  not  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
Professor  Waldstein  marshals  an  imposing  array  of 
facts  to  support  his  theory.  The  paper  on  the  archi- 
tectural problems  of  the  World's  Fair  treats  of  the 
Agricultural  Building  and  Mr.  George  B.  Post's  great 
structure  for  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts. 

Mr.  Howells  intends  spending  his  summer  in  a 
quiet  nook  in  New  England,  devoting  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  writing  of  his  novel  of  American 
girl-life,  to  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  contains 
the  following  articles : 

"  Anthropological  Work  in  America,"  by  Professor 
Frederick  Starr;  "  Physiology  and  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
ease," by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice;  "The  Ways  of  the  Owl,"  by 
Frank  Bolles  ;  "  Almond  Culture  in  California,"  by  Henry 
J.  Philpott;  "  Leather-Making,"  by  George  A.  Rich— De- 
velopment of  American  Industries  since  Columbus,  XV.; 
"Proper  Diet  for  Hot  Weather,"  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke 
Davies ;  "  Kindergartens — Manual  Training,  etc."  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett ;  "Two  Rare  Monkeys,"  by  Dr.  L. 
Heck  ;  "  '  New '  and  Variable  Stars,"  by  J.  Ellard  Gore  ; 
' '  The  Waste  and  Gain  of  the  Dry  Land  ;  ' '  Sketch  of  Luigi 
Galvani,"  with  portrait;  Correspondence:  "Genesis  of 
the  Diamond,"  "  More  about  the  Pcnikese  School";  and 
Editor's  Table:   "Motherhood." 

Marie  Corelli,  whose  novels  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  Queen  Victoria,  uses  a  pen  name.  The 
real  name  of  the  writer  is  Marion  Mackay.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  and  a  sister 
of  Eric  Mackay. 

Of  the  appreciation  of  poetry  James  Payn  writes  : 
"  A  Philadelphia  paper  which  has  started  the  question,  '  Do 
men  read  poetry?'  gives  some  interesting  statistics  on  the 
matter.  Its. special  commissioner  has  been  putting  the 
inquiry  to  everyone  he  knows — a  rather  dangerous  business, 
one  would  think,  in  a  country  where  folks  more  often  carry 
revolvers  than  Selections  from  Spencer— and  has  discovered 
that  out  of  eighty  educated  men  only  six  have  '  ever  read  a 
collected  volume  of  poetry.'  The  reply  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant than  he  perceives  it  to  be,  for  the  idea  of  anybody's 
reading  a  whole  poem  (such  as  '  Paradise  Lost '  or  '  Aurora 
Leigh*)  has  evidently  never  entered  his  mind.  The  term 
'  educated  men  '  is  a  little  vague,  but  the  ratio  of  readers  to 
readers  of  poetry  in  England,  one  would  imagine,  would  be 
much  the  same  as  this  investigator  states  it  to  be  among  our 
American  cousins.  The  disproportion  in  question  grows, 
however,  very  much  greater  as  men  advance  in  years  ;  their 
mlnds  have  no  longer  the  elasticity  requisite  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  works  of  the  imagination.  They  still  admire  what 
they  used  to  admire  in  that  way,  if  with  less  of  enthusiasm, 
but  they  rarely  welcome  the  new  poets.  They  generally 
find  them  'obscure,'  just  as  a  slightly  deaf  gentleman  is 
given  to  complain  that  '  people  mumble  so  nowadays.'  " 

Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  has  had  a  special  binding 
made  for  a  copy  of  "  The  History  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  First  President  of  the  United  States," 
just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  which  he  in- 
tends to  present  to  President  Harrison.  Copies  of 
the  work  will  be  sent,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
committee,  to  the  national  government  at  Washing- 
ton, to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  to  England,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  whose  representatives  were 
present  at  the  inauguration  in  1789.  Among  those 
who  have  subscribed  for  the  book  are  William  M. 
Evarts,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Vice-President  Morton,  and 
the  governors  of  several  of  the  Eastern  States. 

New  Publications. 
"On  Calvary,"  a  volume  of   sermons,  has  been 
issued   in  paper  covers  by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

A  new  edition  of  Marion  Crawford's  novel  "  Sara- 
cincsca  "  has  just  been  issued  in  their  Dollar  Series 
of  Novels  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

A  translation  of  Alexander  Dumass  story  of  "  The 
Black  Tulip "  has  been  published  in  the  Globe 
Library  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"A  Millionaire  at  Sixteen"  is  the  title  of  Oliver 
Optic's  latest  story  for  boys,  being  the  second  volume 
of  the  All-Over-lheAVorld  Scries  published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price.  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

In  "  Walt  Whitman,"  WiDiam  Clark  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  exposition  and  critique  of 
1I1.  author  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  It  discusses  "  His 
Personality,"  "  His  Message  to  America,"  "  His 
Art,"  "  His  Democracy,"  and  "  His  Spiritual  Creed." 
A  portrait,  taken  in  1887,  serves  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
the  volume — one  of  the  Dilettante  Library — is  a  pretty 


one.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  90  cents  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"The  Downfall,"  translated  by  E.  P.  Robins 
from  "La  Debacle,"  by  Emile  Zola,  is  noticed 
at  length  on  another  page.  Published  in  the  Sun- 
shine Series  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  & 
Co. 

"The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,"  in  one  volume,  and 
"  Cyril  Grange,"  in  two,  are  the  latest  issues  of  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett's  new  edition  of  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock's novels.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co., 
London  (Macmillan,  New  York);  price,  $1.00;  for 
sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Dreams  and  Day"  is  the  tide  of  the  latest  col- 
lection of  George  Parsons  Lathrop's  poems.  Many 
have  already  read  and  admired  them  in  various 
periodicals,  and  will  be  glad  to  find  them  again  in 
this  little  volume.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

Among  recent  paper-covered  novels  are  "Rose 
Mather,"  by  Mary  J.  Holmes,  and  "  Estelle,"  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  in  the  Madison  Square  Series  ; 
"Spiritualists  and  Detectives,"  by  Allan  Pinkerton, 
in  his  Detective  Stories;  "Why  I'm  Single,'  by 
Albert  Ross,  in  the  Albatross  Series  ;  and  "  A  Chit  of 
Sixteen  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Miriam  Coles  Harris, 
author  of  "Rutledge."  Published  by  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times  "  is  a 
volume  of  personal  recollections  of  war  and  politics 
during  the  Lincoln  administration,  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  LL_.  D.,  the  well  known 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times.  Colonel  McClure 
was  a  prominent  man  in  military  and  civil  circles  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  war,  and  his  narratives  of 
events  and  pictures  of  leading  actors  in  the  great 
tragedy  are  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  war.  Published  and  for  sale  by 
the  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  price,  $2.00. 

"  How  Women  Should  Ride,"  by  "  C.  de  Hurst," 
is  a  sensible  little  handbook  covering  its  field  and  yet 
not  too  technical.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are 
the  dangers  of  early  riding,  the  instruction  of  begin- 
ners, mounting  and  dismounting,  position  in  the 
saddle,  such  emergencies  as  bucking  and  runaways, 
dress,  leaping,  riding  to  hounds,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  stable,  and  there  arc  two  chapters  on 
driving.  A  number  of  illustrations  aid  in  explaining 
the  text.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

Robert  Grant's  new  book,  "The  Reflections  of  a 
Married  Man,"  is  an  amusing  trifle,  a  series  of 
social  sketches  told  in  the  manner  of  the  New  Hu- 
mor— which  is  realism,  and  little  more.  The  "mar- 
ried man"  sets  forth  what  he  thinks,  and  what  his 
wife  thinks,  of  the  evidences  of  civilization  they  see 
about  them  in  their  social  career,  from  the  day  he  re- 
nounced the  visions  of  adventure,  romance,  and 
fame  that  visit  the  untrammeled  bachelor,  for  the 
more  staid  planning  of  the  Benedict  who  is  settled 
for  life.  Their  first  experience  is  with  servants  ;  then 
follows  their  rentree  into  society,  when  each  is  sur- 
prised at  being  dropped  to  the  rear  and  tries  flirtation 
as  a  goad  to  lagging  interest ;  and  so  through  the 
coming  and  the  naming  of  children,  and  past  other 
milestones  on  the  domestic  course,  until  the  children 
are  sent  to  school  and  the  wife,  partly  to  get  her  hand 
in  against  the  time  when  her  own  daughter  shall 
"come  out,"  gives  a  ball  for  her  younger  sister. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  condition  of  man  and 
of  nature  in  Kentucky,  which  James  Lane  Allen 
has  been  contributing  to  the  magazines  in  the  past 
few  years,  have  been  collected  and  appear  in  a  hand- 
some volume  entitled  "The  Blue-Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky  and  Other  Articles."  In  addition  to  the 
article  that  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  it  contains 
"Uncle  Tom  at  Home,"  "County  Court  Day  in 
Kentucky,"  "Kentucky  Fairs,"  "A  Home  of  the 
Silent  Brotherhood,"  "Homesteads  of  the  Blue- 
Grass,"  "Through  Cumberland  Gap  on  Horse- 
back," and  "  Mountain  Passes  of  the  Cumberland," 
It  is  interesting  to  read  this  volume  in  connection 
with  the  author's  book  of  short  stories,  "  Flute  and 
Violin,"  for  he  planned  to  have  each  descriptive 
article  followed  by  a  short  story  dealing  with  the 
same  subject;  thus,  with  "Uncle  Tom  at  Home" 
goes  the  tale  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky," 
with  "A  Home  of  the  Silent  Brotherhood"  goes 
"The  White  Cowl,"  and  so  on.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


An  account  has  been  published  of  a  recent  conflict 
between  a  man  and  a  baboon,  both  unarmed.  The 
victory  did  not  fall  to  the  (presumably)  more  scientific 
of  the  two  antagonists,  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  in- 
terposition of  his  long -established  ally,  the  faithful 
dog,  the  man  would  have  been  wiped  out.  A  more 
horrible  contest  can  hardly  be  imagined. 


It  pays  to  have  the  best.     Remember  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  is  the  standard  blood-purifier. 


MAGAZINES 

—  FOR — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

v^^^  ^te=e^    We  will  deliver,  free  of 


BICYCLES 


^freight,  to  any  point 
»west  of  the  Rocky 
SJjMountains,  perfectly 
]?new  S140  grade,  cush- 
ion tire,  Referee 
Safeties,  highest  grade,  for  $100.    Lists  Free. 

A.  W.  GUMP  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anvthing  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  S:  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

TC^VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
-^  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  *'  Book  foi 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postace 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals ;  Elves  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  RO  WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1892. 


Tlie  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With. 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Educational. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

3524   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

Miss  Emilv  Edmunds  is  bringing  the  best  talent  of  the 
city  and  her  own  strong,  personal  interest  to  bear  on  the 
various  grades  of  educational  work.     School  re-opens  July 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2127    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  EOLTE,  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select  Boarding  and   Day  School  for   Girls. 
1036  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 
The  next  session  will  begin  August  1,  1892. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev,  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth   Year. 

Christmas  Term  will  open  Monday.  August  1st,  1892. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
Faculty  of  nine  professors  and  teachers. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  K.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


PERALTA    HALL, 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

In  important  respects  the  most  elegantly  equipped  school 
for  Girls  in  America.  Term  begins  August  9th.  Send  for 
circular.  Dk.  HomE"R  B.  Sfkagl'e,  President. 


MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

3014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


A  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Brjn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ton  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics.  Enpliah,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Ooltio,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science.  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  andloctaroson  Philosophy  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$r>M)  in  Gro..'k,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.     For  Program  address  as  above. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  Washington,'"  said  Mr.  Depew  recently  to  a  New- 
York  reporter,  "is  a  delightful  place  to  live  in  —  for 
some  people.  For  the  man  who  has  a  large  income 
and  no  cares  it  is  an  elysium.  It  is  destined  to  be 
the  home  of  the  idle  American — the  wealthy  idle — 
those  who  seek  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  kind  ;  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  do 
and  who  wants  to  do  nothing.  Such  a  man  in  New 
York  is  a  nuisance.  He  makes  a  fortune ,  goes  to 
Europe  for  two  or  three  years,  and  finally  returns  to 
his  home.  He  calls  on  some  of  his  friends  during 
business  hours  ;  drops  in  the  banker's,  or  broker's,  or 
lawyer's  office,  and  is  pleasantly  greeted  by  his  old 
associates.  They  are  glad  to  see  him — for  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Then  they  intimate  that  this  is  a  busy 
■  day  and  ask  him  to  '  call  again."  He  goes  out  and 
they  notify  the  office-boy  that  when  he  does  call 
again,  they  are  '  not  in.'  After  three  o'clock  he  can 
drive  in  the  park  for  an  hour,  but  that  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  man.  From  about  seven  o'clock  he 
may  entertain  and  be  entertained,  but  the  day — every 
day — is  a  desert.  These  people  ought  to  live  in 
Washington,  and  they  will.  This  is  the  place  for 
them.  Around  them  will  gather  the  artist,  and  the 
poet,  and  the  novelist,  and  the  scientist,  so  that  you 
will  have  a  highly  refined  and  superbly  intelligent 
community.  For  the  man  who  is  interested  in  pol- 
itics, but  who  is  not  in  the  swim,  Washington  is  the 
wrong  place  ;  but  for  the  holder  of  official  position — 
particularly  if  his  place  is  one  by  which  he  can  con- 
trol men  and  formulate  measures — there  is  no  city  on 
the  globe  where  his  sense  of  self-importance  would 
grow  more  rapidly  or  receive  more  continuous  public 
recognition.  Horace  once  said,  in  effect,  that  fame 
was  possessed  by  the  man  at  whom  people  pointed 
their  fingers  and  said,  '  Thai's  him.'  That  definition 
is  probably  as  accurate  to-day  as  when  Horace  made 
it.  When  such  an  official  moves  abroad  in  Wash- 
ington, whether  in  the  exclusiveness  of  his  carriage 
or  in  the  democratic  horse-car,  he  is  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  these  signs  of  recognition.  All  this 
is  conducive  to  an  abnormal  tightness  of  hat-band. 
I  presume  there  are  more  tight  hat-hands  in  Washing- 
ton than  in  any  other  centre  of  population  in  the  coun- 
try.    But,  after  all,  it  is  a  delightful  place." 

"  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  the  female  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  have  smaller  feet  than  those  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  says  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  junior  mem- 
ber of  an  extensive  New  England  shoe-factory.  ' '  We 
manufacture  ladies'  shoes  almost  exclusively.  We 
sell  most  small  ones  in  the  North-East,  most  large 
ones  in  the  South-West,  in  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  The  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  also  order  a  good  many  large 
sizes.  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  buy  medium  sizes. 
The  retail  trade  of  large  cities  requires  more  small 
sizes  in  proportion  than  does  that  of  the  smaller  cit- 
ies and  villages.  Still  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
cities.  Boston  is  preeminently  the  city  of  small- 
footed  women.  Next  in  the  order  named  come 
Hartford,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  Denver.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg,  and  Salt  Lake  City  may  be 
classed  as  big-footed." 


The  court  of  appeals  has  affirmed  the  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  James  C.  Duff 
against  Lillian  Russell.  The  action  grew  oat  of  the 
refusal  of  Miss  Russell  to  wear  tights  in  a  comic 
opera  wherein  tights  were  a  requisite  of  her  part. 
Her  excuse  was  that  if  she  wore  the  tights  she  was 
likely  to  catch  cold,  and,  perhaps,  might  lose  her 
voice  in  consequence.  Accordingly,  she  broke  her 
contract  with  her  manager,  and  now  must  pay  him 
damages.  She  did  not  attempt  to  defend  her  course 
on  the  ground  that  tights  are  immodest,  for  such  a 
plea  would  have  been  plainly  untenable.  The  sea- 
side season  has  now  begun,  and  from  this  time  forth 
until  the  salt  water  becomes  too  cold  for  bathing, 
many  thousands  of  modest  women  will  appear  on  the 
beaches  clad  in  costumes  which  reveal  the  figure  not 
less  generously  than  its  proportions  are  exposed  by 
the  tights  worn  on  the  stage.  The  New  York  Sun 
remarks :  "  When  a  manner  of  dress  becomes  con- 
ventional it  can  not  be  immodest,  whether  it  be  the 
costume  of  the  Sea  Islanders  or  of  New  York. 
When  it  is  usual  and  prescribed,  it  ceases  to  attract 
attention.  Hence  women  who  would  shrink  with 
horror  from  exposing  their  legs  in  a  ball-room,  think 
nothing  of  wearing  low-necked  dresses  there,  while 
at  the  sea-beach  they  will  show  iheir  legs  and  hide 


their  busts. ,  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  convention  and 
of  appropriateness.  Miss  Russell  would  have  been 
absurd,  therefore,  if  she  had  refused  to  wear  tights 
on  the  score  of  modesty,  for  she  was  required  to  wear 
them  where  they  are  sanctioned  by  custom  and  con- 
vention. If,  however,  she  was  afraid  of  her  health,  or 
her  legs  are  not  so  fashioned  as  to  bear  such  an  ex- 
posure, she  is  defensible  in  the  court  of  feminine 
taste  and  morals,  though  a  cruel  court  of  civil  law  has 
condemned  her  to  pay  damages  for  violating  her  con- 
tract by  trying  to  run  away  from  its  obligations." 

The  complaint  that  the  dress  of  the  debutante  is 
no  longer  what  it  should  be,  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
The  days  of  the  white  muslin  and  the  single  rose  are 
past  and  gone,  and  were  it  not  for  the  jewels  worn 
by  married  women,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  distinguish  them,  so  far  as  clothes  go.  from  our 
vouthful  spinsters.  But  married  women  will  cling  to 
simple  little  frocks,  sailor-hats,  and  youthful  dress  in 
general,  forgetting  that  a  woman  of  forty  looks  far 
better  in  a  bonnet  and  a  stately  dress  than  in  a  gown 
which  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  wear  at  the 
time  when  she  had  seen  but  twenty  summers  in- 
stead of  double  that  number. 


M.  Gaston  Jollivet  contributes  to  the  Figaro  some 
remarks  upon  "  the  female  American  "  that  ought  to 
bring  reflections  to  the  female  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony  in  Paris.  He  asserts  that,  at  present, 
there  is  no  colony  of  foreigners  in  Paris  that  has  any 
social  importance  excepting  the  colony  of  Americans, 
including  Americans  of  both  continents.  The  rea- 
sons which  the  critic  gives  for  the  acceptability  of 
Americans  in  French  society  are  not  wholly  flatter- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  they  please  because  the  ugly 
ones  are  left  at  home.  "The  Cinderellas,  doubt- 
less, remain  at  Chicago  or  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thus 
the  Parisian  salons  come  to  be  peopled  with  beauues 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  blonde  or  of  a  Spanish-American 
brown  ,that  are  highly  entertaining  to  look  at." 
Moreover,  both  kinds  have  an  air  of  distinction. 
Parisian  society  is  very  well  pleased  to  have  under 
its  eyes  young  women  admirably  costumed — for  the 
American  dresses  much  better  than  the  English- 
woman— murdering  the  French  language  prettily, 
and  looking  very  well  on  the  box-seat  of  a  coach. 
These  exterior  graces  are  not  the  only  advantages  of 
our  countrywomen.  They  do  not  drag  with  them 
whole  families  of  people — often  tiresome  and  awk- 
ward— that  it  is  necessary  to  make  room  for.  A 
young  patrician  of  Paris  can  marry  one  of  them,  if 
necessary,  "without  espousing  at  the  same  time  a 
whole  ascent  and  descent  of  makers  of  bowie-knives 
and  of  conservers  of  corned  beef."  So  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  a  young  American  woman  residing 
in  Paris,  that  operation  of  social  surgery  is  much  more 
easily  practiced  upon  her  than  upon  a  Parisienne, 
"  flanked  by  relatives  and  friends."  The  New  York 
Times  says  :  "It  is  doubdess  an  advantage,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  not  to  have  either  makers  or 
users  of  '  bowie-knives  *  in  the  way  when  there  is  a 
voung  woman  to  be  snubbed  ;  but  the  female  Amer- 
ican in  Paris  does  not  take  this  point  of  view,  and 
will  perceive  that  the  lot  of  a  self-made  woman  has 
its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages.  What  do 
self-respecting  American  women  think  of  the  figure 
they  would  cut  in  the  society  that  M.  Jollivet  de- 
scribes, where  they  receive  an  amused  tolerance  for 
their  good  looks  and  their  money,  but  where  they 
never  occupy  the  same  footing  with  the  natives  ? 
Quite  evidendy  an  American  woman  who  respects 
herself  would  prefer  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  society  as  a  tourist,  and  not  as  a  colonist." 

A  man  who  has  traveled  much  in  many  countries, 
and  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  dining,  now 
collates  the  observations  of  over  thirty  years  at  the 
dinner-table  to  beauty  as  he  has  found  it  attached  to 
the  different  professions.  Soldiers'  wives,  he  says, 
are  at  once  the  prettiest  and  ugliest  of  women. 
These  results  depend  on  the  chances  of  a  soldier's 
life.  The  soldier's  uniform,  every  man  grants,  gives 
him  the  pick  of  the  prettiest  girls  where  these 
abound.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  often  confined  to 
areas  where  women  are  scarce,  when  he  takes  those 
to  hand.  Doctors'  wives  are  usually  healthy  and 
handsome  ;  and  this  well-fed  but  cynical  gentleman 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  such  a  wife  is  a  doctor's 
best  advertisement.  Allowing  for  the  doctrine  of 
chance  in  matrimony,  the  lawyer  chooses  his  wife 
according  to  his  fortune  in  ' '  meeting  up,"  as  they  say 
down  South,  in  clients.  The  worldly  aspects  of  mat- 
rimony are  early  thrust  upon  the  lawyer,  and,  if  he 
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escapes  the  first  mating  period,  the  daughter  of  a 
judge  or  a  substantial  client  has  reflected  attractions, 
or,  perhaps,  propinquity  setUes  the  case  for  the  client, 
who  may  be  a  woman.  In  such  cases  beauty  does 
not  so  easily  fall  into  lines  as  with  those  of  either  the 
doctor  or  the  soldier.  As  for  the  wives  of  preachers, 
a  certain  dove-like  beauty  is  apt  to  be  theirs,  or  that 
grace  of  face  which  comes  from  the  chastening  ex- 
ercise of  self-restraint.  A  commanding  aspect,  how- 
ever, sometimes  attaches  to  bishops'  wives. 


A  woman  who  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
observe  the  effects  of  smoking  among  girls,  says 
that  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  smoking  of  any 
kind  is  not  going  to  add  to  a  girl's  moral  or  physical 
beauty.  It  teaches  her  to  drink,  because  she  gets 
thirsty,  and  she  thinks  it  looks  very  swell  and  marvel- 
ously  smart  to  have  a  cocktail  or  a  brandy-and-soda 
in  between  the  cigarettes.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  man  who  tells  you  that  he  likes  to 
see  you  smoke  does  not  care  any  more  for  you  than 
the  small  boy  does  for  the  toy  harlequin  which  rings 
every  time  he  shakes  it  and  which  he  throws  away 
when  the  bells  are  broken.  Men  laugh  about  women 
drinking  tea,  but  a  man  who  cares  for  you  would 
rather  see  you  drink  a  gallon  of  tea  than  a  single 
cocktail.  Men  may  say  that  you  look  Spanish  as  you 
smoke,  but  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  he  is  an  awful 
fuol  of  a  man  who  urges  his  sisters  or  his  wife  to  take 
to  cigarettes. 

This  feminine  experiment  with  galluses  is  not  a 
passing  whim.  Evidently  it  has  been  taken  up  in 
dead  earnest,  and  will  be  carried  out  to  the  very  end 
of  the  season.  Therefore  this  advice  from  the  New- 
York  Sun  will  be  of  use  to  the  ladies  :  ' '  Since  woman 
is  going  to  wear  galluses  on  the  outside,  it  is  the  dutv 
of  man  to  impart  to  her  the  few  valuable  hints  re- 
garding their  use  that  he  has  gathered  in  the  cent- 
uries. The  most  trying  situation  known  to  the  mas- 
culine wearer  of  suspenders  is  that  which  ensues 
when  he  bursts  a  button.  In  this  emergency,  the 
expedient  most  frequently  resorted  to,  when  there  is 
no  tailor  at  hand,  is  the  ordinary  shingle-nail  of  com- 
merce. By  means  of  a  penknife,  two  punctures  are 
made  close  together  in  the  waistband.  The  point  of 
the  nail  goes  in  at  one  and  out  at  the  other,  and  upon 
this  substitute  the  suspender  can  be  fastened,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  stay  until  the  button  is  re- 
placed. It  is  customary  in  many  regions  to  carry  a 
few  shingle-nails  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  for  use  in 
such  an  emergency.  This  hint  is  offered  merely  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Maybe  the  feminine  custom  of 
wearing  the  galluses  on  the  outside  renders  it  of  no 
value  whatever.  In  order  to  lessen  the  frequency  of 
this  button  accident,  and  also  to  permit  greater  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  india-rub- 
ber threads  are  woven  either  in  the  web  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  part  of  the  suspenders,  or  in  the 
small  braces  that  button  around  toward  the  front  and 
at  the  small  of  the  back.  The  elasticity  thus  im- 
parted is  especially  advantageous  to  persons  engaged 
in  digging  and  picking  up  potatoes,  laving  paving- 
stones,  and  in  sifhilar  employments.  Women  do  not 
ordinarily  engage  in  these  tasks  ;  but  elastic  sus- 
penders are  much  preferred  by  men  who  have  prom- 
inent shoulder-blades  behind,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  not  be  as  much  preferred  bv 
women.  There  is  one  situation  in  which  the  mas- 
culine wearer  of  suspenders  generally  finds  the 
assistance  of  a  second  person  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  when  the  after-ends  become  detached  from  the 
waistband  and  climb  up  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
There  are  few  sights  more  pitiful  than  a  man  trying 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  situation.  The  man 
who  is  wise,  and  who  economizes  his  profanity, 
always  seeks  at  once  the  assistance  which  he  knows 
he  will  have  to  summon  earlier  or  later." 


A  German  statistician  recently  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  of  the  relative  ages  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe. 
He  discovered  that  marriages  are  most  frequent 
where  the  husband  is  two  or  three  years  older  than 
the  wife.  Women  under  twenty  years  of  age,  how- 
ever, usually  take  unto  themselves  husbands  six  or 
seven  years  older  than  themselves.  The  cases  in 
which  the  man  was  a  year  younger  than  the  woman 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  those  in  which  he  was 
six  or  seven  years  older.  The  first  condition  was  true 
of  6.7  per  cent,  of  all  married  couples,  and  the  latter 
condition  of  6.4  per  cent.  The  cases  where  the  hus- 
band was  six  or  seven  years  younger  than  the  wife  were 
also  just  as  numerous  as  those  where  he  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  older.  Only  two  cases  were  dis- 
covered where  the  husband  was  thirty-five  years  the 
senior  ;  one  case  where  he  was  forty-seven  years 
older  ;  and  one  case  where  he  was  the  older  bv  fortv- 
six  years.  One  case  was  discovered  where  the  wife 
was  thirty  -  four  years  older  than  the  husband. 
Twelve  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  all  men  who 
marry  women  under  twenty  years  of  age.  according 
to  the  statistician,  are  between  twenty -six  and  twenty- 
seven  years  old. 


Every  man  in  his  secret  heart  regards  himself  as  still 
young — except  the  last  year's  graduates,  who  are  revel- 
ing in  the  conscious  antiquity  of  one-and-twenty. 


Don't  fool  with   Indigestion.      Take   Beecham's 
Pills. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,   cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 
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"More  wholesome  than  any  Aerated- 
Water  which  art  can  supply. 

"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
it."  —  The  Times,  London. 

"THE  1UEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


COWDREYCCnYDREYCOWDREYCOWDREY 

"What  say  you  to  a  ham 
sandwich  ?  " 

"If  prepared  with  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham  I'll  welcome  it  with 
delight,  good  Grumio.  Bring  it 
to  me.     Katharine." 

COWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREV 


For  Five  Years. 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 

Have  been  used  on  the   Pacific  Coast,  and 
have  proven,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 

WEAK  LONGER  THAN  PAINT. 
WEAR  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 
PREVENT  THE  BLACKENING 
OF  REDWOOD  SHINGLES. 

Samples  on  Wood,  with   Circulars  and  Sketches  of  Creo- 
soted  Houses,  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Man'f'r, 

330  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 
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SOLE   AGENTS. 
e,  t».  30  O'Farrell  St. 


Extract  of  RFFF- 

XTaedl    toy 

ALL  GOOD  COOKS 

The   Year    Xlound. 

Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO..  Chicago, 
for  Cook  Boot  showing-  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces.  Mailed  free. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman,  the  poetess,  who 
married  a  Sioux  Indian  a  year  ago.  has  become  the 
mother  of  a  bouncing  girl  baby. 

Mis.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  has  just  been  complimented  with  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Omaha,  with  Mrs. 
Terhune.  She  expects  to  hold  a  woman's  council  at 
Marona  Lake  Assembly  in  Wisconsin  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

It  is  from  the  Queen  of  Denmark  thai  her  three 
daughters— the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland — derive 
their  beauty  and  their  perennial  youth.  Queen 
Marie,  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  is  still  a 
very  handsome  woman,  u  ith  flashing  e\  es  and  lively 
manners,  which  cause  her  to  look  at  least  fifteen 
yean  vn Linger  than  her  actual  age. 

The  Princess  Eulalie,  daughter  of  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain,  is  very  beautiful,  but  decidedly  eccentric, 
and  has  a  habit  uf  wandering  about  nights  in  male 
attire,  visiting  the  barrieros  (beer  saloons)  and  cafes. 
sympathy  for  her  daughter  the  queen  mother 
must  have,  for,  in  her  youthful  days,  she  had  a  pen- 
chant for  roaming  about  nights  disguised,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  marshal  of  her  husband's  army. 

The  following  about  the  Jersey  Lily's  latest  move- 
ments is  of  more  or  less  value  : 

Mr;..  Laqgtry  was  a  passenger  by  the  Deadwood  coach 
across  the  Wild  West  at  Buffalo  Bill's  London  exhibition 
recently.  The  coach  was  savagely  attacked  by  Indians, 
who  were,  however,  repulsed  and  driven  off  by  Buffalo  Bill 
and  a  contingent  of  cowboys.  The  famous  beauty  and  well- 
known  actress  and  her  companions  (Mrs.  Lc  Breton  and 
three  young  men  in  immaculate  frock-coats,  tall  hats,  striped 
cloth  trousers,  turned  up  probably  as  the  sole  evidence  that 
they  were  undertaking  so  dangerous  and  difficult  a  journey) 
were  rescued  by  Colonel  Cody.  In  spite  of  her  adventures. 
Mis.  I^ingtry  appeared  as  usual  in  "The  Fringe  of  So- 
ciety" in  the  evening.  She  was  looking  very  handsome 
when  in  the  celebrated  coach,  and  wore  a  charming  dress  of 
pink-shot  foulard  and  guipure  lace.     Her  hat  was  all  black. 

There  died  recently  in  Hungary  two  ladies  who 
served  in  1848  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  fought 
in  several  of  the  fiercest  battles,  dressed  in  military 
uniform.  One  of  them  was  several  times  promoted, 
and,  un^er  the  name  of  Karl,  attained  the  rank  of 
first-lieutenant  of  Hussars.  At  this  point,  however, 
an  artillery  major  stopped  her  military  career  by 
marrying  her.  The  other  fought  under  the  name  of 
Josef,  and  was  decorated  for  valor  in  the  field.  She 
married  long  after  the  campaign.  A  Hungarian 
paper,  referring  to  the  two  cases,  says  that  about  a 
dozen  women  fought  in  1848  in  the  insurrectionary 
ranks. 

h  IB  ■-aid  that  Mile.  Yvelte  Guilbert,  the  queen  of 
Parisian  con  cert- halls,  is  far  from  being  a  beauty  : 

She  is  a  tall  woman  with  a  big,  broad  frame,  a  long  neck, 
and  a  Mongolian  type  of  head.  She  has  high  cheek-bones, 
'a  short,  snub  nose,  thin  lips,  and  a  vulgar  face.  Her  voice 
is  a  mediocre  and  unmclodious  soprano.  What,  then,  is 
the  charm  that  attracts  crowds  to  see  and  hear  her?  Simply 
hcr  accomplishment  uf  expressing  incomparably  better  than 
any  one  else  in  Paris  can  the  double  entendre  dear  to  Paris 
ears.  She  accentuates  all  possible  suggest iveness  in  (he 
lines  she  sings  or  recites.  The  remarkable  gift  of  depicting 
human  misery  insures  her  an  income  of  250,000  francs  a 
year.  The  Concert  Parisien  pays  500  francs  an  evening  for 
one  hour,  from  ten  to  eleven.  The  rest  she  makes  in  private 
entertainments  from  eleven  to  one,  for  which  she  receives 
2,soofrancs,  She  is  seen  in  the  very  best  circles  of  aristocrats 
Uld  millionaire  parvenues  ;  even  the  residents  of  Faubourg 
St.  tiermain  and  St.  Honore  open  their  doors  to  her.  All 
thai  i  ■  known  of  her  is  that  only  a  few  years  ago  she  was 
employed  as  saleswoman  in  a  shoe  store 

Secretary   Foster    has    written    a  letter  to    Mrs. 

Martha    White,   of   Copalis,   in    Chepalis    County, 

State  of  Washington,   informing  her  that  for   her 

great  bravery  in  January  last  the  government  has 

led  her  a  gold  medal.    This  is  why  : 

The  British  bark  Ferndale  went  ashore  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  near  Gray's  Harbor, 
Wash.,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  six  o'clock 
Mr-,.  White  heard  of  it.  While  Mr.  White  went  down  the 
lonely  beach  hunting  for  bodies  washed  ashore.  Mrs. 
White  patrolled  the  beach  near  where  the  hart;  was  lying. 
Suddenly  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  struggling  in  the 
breaker*.  He  was  almost  exhausted;  and,  thi owing  her- 
the  raging  surf,  she  managed  to  reach  him  and 
uaiit  him  through  the  breakers.  Then  she  took  him  to  her 
cottage  and  returned  to  her  watch,  loiter,  she  rescued 
two  other  sailors;  and  when  her  husband  arrived  with 
•:,  she  lay  Unconscious  beside  the  senseless  sailor 
whom  \\\\i  had  last  rescued, 

[*hc  following  interesting  note  about  a  San  Fran- 
'  ■  ■  omar  who  i  doing  remarkable  work  in  Vnier- 
ican  anthropology,  is  from  an  article  on  "Anthro- 
pological Work  in  America,"  by  Professor  Frederic 
Starr,  in  the  Jul)  Popular  Science  Monthly: 

"Mil     Zclia  N'uttall  lives  at   Dresden.  Germany.    She 

'  with  an  A  ■!■■-    atmosphere;  her  library, 

I  rkl  in  existence,  i  \   1  a&  d 

1  inns  and   decorations  are 

1  On  all  relating  to  Me* 

an  authority .    Two  of 

■;  rnph     ire  bj  her-  one  upon  a 

■    ■       ipon    the    Mexii  an 
throwing;  -tick,  or  atlatl.     Recently,  Miss  Nultall  had  the 
F  Ambi 
tfexii  an  feather  work,     in 
the  |«St  number  of  the  Intertuitionaltt  Archiv  fur  AM/,,. 
graphu     I  inely  illus- 

Cralrd    MtlCM    Upon    the  ■  ,        |  [,  |.'        ;,    ,m 

■  ■><  vi  ii  to  Platan  e,  It  I 

ripl  with  pii  tun 
I*  turned  ato  ornament,  and 

ited  in  fflo 
■.lib  critical  notesand  an   1  lad  m,  Mi 

:  ■ill  present  ;.t  tin     ■    1  ■  .  .,..:,    ..,,  ,  .  ;„ 

October. 


—  No  Tipping  THE  WAITERS  at  Johnson's,  THE 

■  [■class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 

Lick  House.     First-clasi  if.cr\'icc  to  all  alike,  strangers 

'.m  hided 


—  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  changed 
the  date  set  for  the  sailing  of  the  City  of  Sydney  from 
July  5th  as  advertised,  to  Wednesday,  Julv  6ih. 


SOCIETY, 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mr.-.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
C,  RalstOD,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Rudolph  Herold.  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  McGill,  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bromwell  and  family  left  on  Friday 
to  pass  the  holidays  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mi,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Warren  are  passing  the  summer  in 
Saus.dito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Schroder,  Jr.,  have  returned  from  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Alexander  have  arrived  in  [,on- 
don. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  pass  this  month  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  James  D.  Plielan  has  returned  from  an  extended 
Eastern  trip. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  are  at  Aix-les-Bains, 
France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Janin  have  arrived  from  New  York  and  will  pass  several 
weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  is  visiting  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  at 
her  Newport  cottage. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan,  Miss  Arcadia  Spence,  and  Miss  Dillon 
have  been  passing  the  week  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Miss  Celta  O'Connor  is  visiting  friends  at  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Daniel   T.   C.   Perkins,   nee  Giffin,   have 
been  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Newlands  stopped  over  at 
Reno,  while  en  route  from  New  York. 

The  Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson,  of  Sacramento, 
will  pass  considerable  o(  this  month  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellicott  will  pass  July  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Keth  Sperry  have 
returned  from  Southern  California,  and  are  at  their  summer 
residence  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of 
Oakland,  will  pass  the  holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  R.  Tobin  and  the  Misses  Celia  and  Beatrice  Tobin 
are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  are  visiting  Judge 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  in  San  Ralael. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gilmore  and  Miss  Daisy  Gilmore  are  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Blanche, 
and  Hilda  Castle  are  enjoying  an  outing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Shasta.  Miss  Hilda  Castle  recently  returned  from 
a  delightful  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warring  Wilkinson,  of  Berkeley,  will  leave 
Europe  to-day  en  route  home. 

Mrs.  Clark  \V.  Crocker,  Misses  Fanny  and  Jennie 
Crocker,  Miss  S.  Cluness,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  are  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are 
passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  making  a  protracted  stay 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough.  Misses  Fannie  and 
Josie  Loughborough,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Lough- 
borough, and  Mr.  George  A.  Loughborough  are  enjoying  a 
visit  "at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Oyster,  U .  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tubbs  will  pass  this  month 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmiedell  and  Mr.  August  Taylor  have 
returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  is  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  is  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in 
New  York  city.  Mrs.  Younger  and  the  Misses  Younger 
have  gone  to  Europe. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Miss  Josephine  Cone  at  Red  Bluff'  and  the  Misses  Upson 
at  Sacramento.  She  will  pass  the  holidays  with  Miss  Mamie 
Holbrook  at  Menlo  Park. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  a  month. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Charles   McDermott  and   Miss    Mamie 
McDermott  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  month. 
Miss  Eugenia  Chapin  Ls  visiting  Rev.  and   Mrs.    C.  J. 
Mason  at  their  home  m  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  and  Miss  Kate  Dillon  are  making  a 
very  pleasant  stay  at  Summit  Soda  Springs. 
Mr.  Fred  Peterson  is  visiting  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mrs.  PVances  B.  Edgerton  is  visiting  friends  in  Boston. 
Miss   Edith  McBean,    Miss   Emily   Carolan,   and    Miss 
Carrie   Taylor   have   returned   from    Farmington,    Conn,, 
where  they  have  been  at  school. 

Miss  Ora  Runyon  and  Miss  Zillah  Mann  left  on  Friday 
to  visit  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Helen  Wool- 
worth  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin  are  visiting  friends  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  is  visiting  Miss  Maud  Morrow  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rice  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Birdie  Rice, 
are  making  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  are  occupying  the  Ames 
place  in  Ross  Valley  during  this  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Mercado  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mr.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury in  Santa  Cruz. 

Airs.  W.  C.  Ralston  and  Miss  Bertha  Ralston  have  been 
visiting  friends  in  Denver, 

Mrs.  William  R.  Shafter  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  visit 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth. 

Mr.  Charles  Meinecke  is  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Lowry  has  been  passing  the  month  of  June  at  Ben 
Lomond,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  She  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  this  month. 

Among  the  many  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  now  are: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  Milton  Jones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  D.  Siebe.  Mr.  Siebe,  the  Misses  Siebe,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Farren,  Mr.  J.  W.  Farren,  Jr.,  Miss  Farren,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Reis,  Miss  Reis,  Mrs.  Ida  Brown,  Miss 
Mayer,  Miss  Haltie  lay.  Miss  Viola  Hyman,  Dr.  Whittell, 
and  Captain  Richter,  U.  S.  N. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  McKinley  are  residing  perma- 
nently at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  will  receive  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  <>.  Hooker  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Bessie  Hooker  have  been  in  Seattle  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hooker. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bunker  and  Miss  Ivy  Bunker  are  passing 
the  season  at  Larkspur  Inn, 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  will  pass  the  national  holidays  in  Santa 
Cruz.  He  left  here  on  Friday  with  Commodore  Gutte  on 
his  yacht  Chisfa, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hinkle  and  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Zook  will  be  in  San 
Jose!  during  this  month. 

Mr.  James  T.  Valentine  left  last  Tuesday  for  the  City  of 
Mexico  where  he  will  reside  henceforth. 

Mi  [ohn  H.  Dickinson  has  entirely  recovered  from  the 
severe  illness  that  has  confined  her  to  her  villa  in  Sausalito 
fur  several  we.-ks.  Her  sister,  Miss  Shipman.  is  visiting 
her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln 
arc  1  ■■'■  ling  the  ■•rason  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  A.   I.  Folger,  Mr.  A.  J.  I'olgcr,   |r.,  and  Mr.  F.rtiest 
I  olgcr,  ol  Oakland,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  season, 
Mrs.  Berger  and  Miu  Rclenc  Bergcr  have  gone  East  to 
pais  the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Haggin,  who  remained  over  in  Montana,  awhile 
on  his  Western  trip  from  New  York,  will  arrive  here  in  a 
few  days. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  fluff  are  passing  the  summer  at 
their  country  home,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  in  Alhnmbra 
Valley. 

Mr.  William  Doxey  will  leave  early  In  August  on  a  trip 
to  England. ( 

'  .uric   Piatt  ha*  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  J, 
Percy  Rothwell  in  Sau&alito. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  will  soon  leave  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  where  he  will  remain  a  month  iti  the  hope  that  the 
.  mountain  air  will  benefit  his  health, 

Mr.  Philip  Woostcr,  who  has  "been  b  the  City  of  Mexico 


during  the  past  three  months,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit,  and 
will  return  to  the  land  of  the  Montezumas  in  about  six 
weeks  to  reside  there  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  are  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett  is  enjovine  a  visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.   A.   Chabot  and    Miss   Nellie   Chabot,  of  Oakland, 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  July. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wilbcrforce  Ls  passinc  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills  have 
gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Sn^ie  Morgan  is  visiting  friends  in  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizncr  has  gone  to  Victoria,  B.  C  on  a 
visit. 

Dr.  L,  L.  Dunbar  and  family  left  last  week  to  pass  the 
season  at  Banff,  \.  W.  T.  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Louis    Hirsch,  Dr.    L.    Neumann,  and    Mr.    Philip 

Barth  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday  after  a  two  weeks* 

visit  to   the  Yosemite  Valley  and   the    Mariposa   Grove   of 

Big  Trees. 

Major  Frank  A.  Vail  is  visiting  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.de  Guigue  have  returned  from  Europe  and 
will  pass  the  season  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Leonard,  of  Alameda,  left  hist 
Wednesday  to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  wfll  leave  next  Tuesday 
for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  and  Miss  Marian  Smith,  of 
East  Oakland,  are  visiting  Lenox,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stow  Ballard,  ne'e  Bowman,  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  residing  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets.  They  will 
receive  on  Mondays. 

Mrs,  George  H.  T.  Jackson  and  family  left  last  Saturday 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Ada  Bissell,  the  Misses  Julia,  Therese,  and  Elise 
Bissell,  and  Mr.  Harry  Bissell  are  passing  the  summer  in 
Sausalito.  Miss  Therese  Bissell,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
of  late,  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  leave  to-day  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W,  Gibbs  have  been  enjoying  a 
visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Miss  Hammond, 
and  Miss  Wheeler  are  visiting  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Dr.  George  J.  Bucknall  returned  last  Tuesday  from  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  leave  on  Saturday 
to  pass  a  few  days  in  Oakville,  Napa  County,  where  Mrs. 
Bucknall  is  visiting  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davis. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Grcenway  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Wednesday,  and  will  return  on  Saturday  to  pass  the 
holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  will  leave  next  Tuesday  on  a 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  will  visit  every  point  of 
interest  there.  He  expects  to  return  in  about  six  weeks 
laden  with  curios  and  myths  and  legends  from  the  land  of 
Kamehameha  the  Great. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Hampe,  nic  Eggers,  are  staying 
at  1139  Eddy  Street,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  fall 
when  they  will  go  to  their  home  in  New  York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  and  the  Misses  Voorhies 
are  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  been  in  San  Jose  during 
the  past  week. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno,  has  arrived  in 
London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  are  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  where  they  will  remain  over  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  returned  from  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  and  has  gone  down  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to 
pass  the  holidays.  Mr.  Karl  Kellogg,  whose  serious  illness 
called  his  brother  East,  is  now  restored  to  health. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Smith  and  family,  of  2212  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
are  occupying  the  Oge  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson  and  family  are  visiting  Miss  Grace 
Smith  at  the  Oge  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Garvey  and  Miss  Garvey  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Jose. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W,  Haines  will  occupy  their  new  cot- 
tage at  Belvedere  in  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  and  her  son,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham, 
are  rusticating  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  will  pass  the  next  two 
months  in  their  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz. 


Army   and   Navy    News. 
The   latest   personal    notes   relative    to  army    and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  report  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  for  such  service  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  in  connection  with  the  several  encampments 
of  the  militia  of  that  State  during  the  present  summer.  He 
will  return  here  after  the  close  of  the  last  encampment. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  visiting  here 
from  Mare  Island  during  the  past  week. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Mary- 
land. He  attended  the  law  course  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia all  of  last  summer,  and  was  a  member  of  this  years' 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution. Lieutenant  Noble  is  now  on  duty  at  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis. 


—  The  Jakos  Hygienic  Underwear,  though 
it  has  been  introduced  but  a  short  time,  has  already 
received  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  is  fast  attaining  great  popularity.  It  is  a 
combination  of  wool  and  cotton,  a  fleecy  woolen  fibre 
being  woven  into  the  meshes  and  held  on  one  side  of 
a  very  porous  cotton  fabric.  The  woolen  fibre  is 
luxuriously  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  skin,  and  convevs 
the  perspiration  to  the  cotton  exterior,  which  absorbs 
it,  thus  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  at  an  even 
temperature  and  removing  that  dampness  of  the 
underwear  which  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  colds. 
With  the  enterprise  characteristic  of  The  Maze,  the 
great  emporium,  at  Market  and  Taylor  Streets,  has 
secured  the  sole  agency  for  it  here,  and  keeps  it  in  all 
sizes  of  garments  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
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Summer  Announcement 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

-:-  Ladies'  Tailor  -:- 

Will  reduce  prices  during:  the 
months  of  July  and  August  to 
make  room  for  his  new  fall  goods. 


504  SUTTER  ST. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MRS.    HARRISON    REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the   Electric   Needle. 
GUARANTEED    PERMANENT. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON,  America's 
Beauty  Doctor,  26  Geary  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  best  grade  of  illustrations  are  now 
being  used  for  advertising  purposes.  The 
series  of  full-page  drawings  which  have 
been  appearing  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Century  represent  some  of  the  most  ca- 
pable book  and  magazine  artists  in  the 
country.  The  series  must  have  cost  110 
small  figure.  As  yet  the  "  way  up  "  artists 
do  not  sign  the  work  they  do  for  adver- 
tisers, but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  shall 
see  in  the  advertising  column  such  names 
as  George  Wharton  Edwards,  E.  W. 
Kimble,  etc.  Such  men  as  these  bring 
to  their  work,  besides  mere  mechanical 
skill,  a  trained  imagination  and  an  artistic 
conception  of  things.  These  qualities, 
when  used  in  connection  with  advertise- 
ments, command  scarcely  less  -nterest 
than  when  used  in  the  ordinary  literary 
way. — Printers'  Ink. 
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The  Bertheau-Kohler  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Elise  Kohler,  1232  O'Farrell  Street,  last  Tues- 
day evening,  when  her  daughter,  Miss  Emma  H. 
Kohler,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Max  Bertheau. 
The  handsomely  furnished  parlors  were  still  further 
beautified  by  baskets  of  fragrant  flowers  artistically 
arranged.  A  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  impressively  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
The  bride  looked  charming  in  her  wedding-robe  of 
rich,  white  silk  and  its  fleecy  veil  of  moleine,  and 
gracefully  received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
with  her  husband.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served 
later  in  the  evening  by  Ludwig,  and  the  succeeding 
hours  were  made  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertheau  left  on  the  following  day  for  a  tour  of  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  will  reside  here  when  they 
return.  Their  popularity  with  their  friends  was  at- 
tested by  the  many  elegant  gifts  sent  to  them. 


Annual  Meet  of  the  Country  Club. 
Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Country  Club  for  their  annual  meet, 
which  will  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  on  August  19th, 
20th,  and  21st.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  has  had  a  most  satisfactory  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  F.  S.  Douty,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company,  under  whose  management 
the  affairs  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are  directed,  who 
has  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  everything  pos- 
sible to  facilitate  any  action  the  club  may  take  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  meet.  The  hotel  manage- 
ment is  acting  very  generously  in  the  matter. 

The  club  has  secured  the  services  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  band  and  Noah  Brandt's  string  or- 
chestra, to  provide  music  during  the  outing.  The 
programme,  as  outlined  so  far,  will  be  about  as 
follows  :  The  club  members  and  guests  will  arrive  on 
Friday,  and  in  the  evening  will  enjoy  a  promenade 
concert  by  the  Park  Band,  followed  by  a  hot  supper 
at  eleven  o'clock.  Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  the 
pigeon  shoot,  which  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  nat- 
ural amphitheatre  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel.  The 
location  has  every  possible  advantage  for  the  object 
in  view,  possessing  a  level  range  for  the  marksmen, 
and  a  spacious  natural  dress-circle  for  the  specta- 
tors, well  protected  from  heat  by  umbrageous  trees. 
Conveyances  will  be  provided  for  the  transportation 
of  guests  to  and  from  the  grounds.  The  Park  Band 
will  enliven  the  scene  by  its  music,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  will  provide  an  elaborate  luncheon 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  which  the  club  and 
its  guests  are  invited.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
hop  at  the  hotel,  with  music  by  Brandt,  and  at  half- 
past  eleven  o  clock  a  supper  will  be  served  by  the 
Country  Club.  Sunday  will  be  devoted  to  driving, 
swimming,  and  other  pleasures,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Park  Band  will  give  a  sacred  concert  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  Afterward  there  will  be  a  bril- 
liant display  of  fireworks  at  the  lake,  near  the  hotel, 
followed  by  a  supper.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the 
club  has  made  arrangements  to  have  the  grounds, 
trees,  and  shrubbery  around  the  hotel  prettily  illumin- 
ated with  colored  incandescent  electric  lights. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  club  is  a  unit  in  its 
desire  to  make  the  affair  an  unqualified  success,  and 
that-  its  efficient  officers  and  all  of  the  members  are 
striving  assiduously  to  that  desired  end,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  outcome. 


The  Bohemian  Midsummer  Jinks. 
The  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  this 
year,  if  carried  out  as  is  anticipated,  will  be  most 
novel.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers, 
who  is  in  Honolulu  at  present,  will  be  here  to  preside 
over  the  jinks  as  Sire.  During  his  travels  in  the 
Orient  he  has  gathered  some  curious  ideas  which 
he  hopes  to  crystallize  into  a  "  Buddha  jinks."  The 
erection  of  a  Buddhist  temple  in  the  redwood 
forest  will  probably  be  one  of  the  features,  and  this 
will  be  the  central  point  for  the  observance  of  various 
picturesque  scenes  and  ceremonials.    Within  the  tem- 


ple will  be  a-atatue  of  Buddha,  prepared  as  was  the 
statue  of  St.  John  of  N'epomuc,  which  was  the  work 
of  Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  at  the  midsummer 
jinks  nine  years  ago.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard ,  now  professor  of  English  literature 
at  Georgetown  University,  will  write  a  poem  in  the 
shape  of  an  invocation  to  Buddha,  which  will  be  read 
at  the  jinks.  Another  special  feature  will  be  the 
music.  Professor  H.J.Stewart  has  been  asked  to 
set  to  music  one  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  lyrics  on 
Buddhism,  from  "  Pearls  of  the  Faith."  which  will 
be  sung  by  the  Bohemian  Club  quartet  and  chorus, 
many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Loring  Club. 
Then  there  will  be  other  features  of  note  which,  in 
combination,  should  make  the  jinks  a  most  unique 
one.  The  date  has  not  been  definitely  determined, 
but  it  will  probably  be  in  August,  on  a  Saturday  night 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.  The  location  is  also  in 
doubt  at  present,  there  being  a  difference  ot  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Cazadero  and  Mill  Valley. 
The  redwoods  of  the  latter  place  are  so  inaccessible, 
however,  that  it  is  probable  that  Cazadero  will  be  the 
favored  spot.  Mr.  Albert  Gerberding,  the  president 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  is  hard  at  work  on  the  pre- 
liminary details  of  the  affair  and  predicts  for  it  a  great 
success. 

The  Coleman-Edwards  Wedding. 
A  very  quiet  but  notable  wedding  took  place 
Thursday,  June  23d,  at  Christ  Church,  Alameda, 
when  Miss  Eleanor  K.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  T.  D.  Edwards,  of  Carson  City,  New. 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Coleman,  son  of  the  Grass 
Vallev  capitalist,  were  united  in  marriage.  Invita- 
tions were  limited  to  the  relatives  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  full  Episcopal  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Perkins.  The  bridal-party  was 
headed  by  the  choir  of  forty  boys.  The  maid 
of  honor  was  Miss  Theo  Edwards,  sister  of  the 
bride,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blewett.  of  this  city,  acted 
as  best  man.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Florence 
Coleman  and  Miss  Sylvia  Harris.  The  ushers  were 
Mr.  Edward  Hass,  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Mr.  Harry 
Dutton,  and  Mr.  T.  Wells  Ransom.  The  bride's 
brother  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  A 
reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
brother,  Mr.  Dwight  Edwards,  1302  Pearl  Street. 
Orchestral  selections  were  played  throughout  the 
evening  and  a  dainty  menu  was  discussed.  The 
bride  and  groom  were  the  recipients  of  many  costly 
and  elegant  wedding  presents.  On  Friday  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleman  left  for  their  future  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Private  Theatricals. 

The  members  of  the  Skull  and  Keys  Society,  of  the 
University  of  California,  gave  a  private  theatrical 
performance  in  Shattuck  Hall,  Berkeley,  on  Friday 
evening,  June  24th.  The  play  selected  was  "Es- 
meralda," and  it  was  presented  by  amateurs  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  highly  creditable,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  gentle- 
men  of  the  society  had  the  kind  and  able  assistance 
of  four  young  ladies  in  the  portrayal  of  the  female 
characters,  and  they  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
their  friends.     The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 

Old  Man  Rogers,  Mr.  H.  H.  McClaughry;  Lydia  Ann 
Rogers,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman ;  Esmeralda,  Miss  Bessie 
Hutchinson  ;  Dave  Hardy,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham  ;  Estabrook, 
Mr.  David  Low ;  Jack  Desmond,  Mr.  W.  H.  Henry ;  Nora 
Desmond,  Miss  Mary  McNutt ;  Kate  Desmond,  Miss 
Graham  ;  Marquis  de  Montessin,  Mr.  L.  E.  Van  Winkle  ; 
George  Drew,  Mr.  R.  L.  Hathome. 

The  membership  of  the  Skull  and  Keys  comprises: 

Mr.  L.  E.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  R.  L.  Hathome,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Latham,  Mr.  John  A.  Marsh,  Mr.  Frank  Deacon,  of  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  H.  H.  McClaughry,  of  Sacramento  ;  Mr, 
W.  H.  Henry,  of  Oakland ;  Mr.  David  Low,  of  Santa 
Barbara  ;  Mr.  Egbert  J.  Vates,  of  Berkeley  ;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mays,  of  Oregon. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Sinton,  was  married  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  25th,  to  Mr.  Henr\  D.  Walker.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  San  Rafael,  in 
the  presence  of  quite  a  gathering  of  friends  of  the 
happv  couple.  They  will  pass  the  summer  in  Bel- 
vedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varney  Gaskill  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Pacific 
Yacht  Club  in  Sausalito.  The  table  was  handsomely 
decorated,  and  a  delicious  repast  was  served.  It 
was  followed  bv  dancing  and  musical  selections, 
which  prolonged  the  pleasant  aflair  until  a  late  hour. 
Among  the  guests  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy 
Rothwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Bergen,  Mr. 
and  Mr:-.  J.  Appleton  Maguire,  Mrs.  Jennie  Poult- 
nev,  Missjessie  McCormick.  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey, 
Mr.  Clement  Blethen.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Xounan, 
Mr.  William  Van  SchuelvL-r,  Professor  Cipilioni,  and 
others. 

A  hop  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on 
Monday  evening.  July  4th. 

The  air  in  San  Rafael  is  full  of  tennis  -  balls  and 
racquets,  and  upon  every  side  are  seen  the  gay  colors 
of  blazers,  sasrfes.  belts,  and  caps,  giving  a  degree  f 
brightness  to  the  negligee  suits  of  light  flannel  and 
other  material  that  are  considered  the  proper  caper 
for  the  devotees  of  tennis  and  the  frequenters  of  the 
asphalt  court.  This  is  all  due  to  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment which  commenced  there  on  June  30th.  to  end 
on  July  4th,  with  an  intermission  for  rest  on  Sunday. 
It  is  the  fifth  annual  tournament  of  the  Pacific  States 
Lawn-Tennis  Association  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  will  prove  both  exciting  and  interesting.  A  large 
number  of  society  people  are  there  and  the  place 
looks  very  gav.  A  flannel  cotillion  will  be  given 
there  on  Saturday  night  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way  will  act  as  leader. 

One  of  the  features  of  New  York  and  Boston 
literarv  society  last  winter  was  the  reading  of  a  manu- 
script magazine  called  Uncut  Leaves,  the  contents  of 
which  were  read  by  the  respective  authors  before  a 
select  audience  of  subscribers.  The  editor  of  this 
novel  venture,  Mr.  Luther  J.  Lincoln,  has  taken  the 
idea  to  London,  where  it  has  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  where  two  summer  numbers  will  be 
read,  Walter  Besant,  William  Sharp,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  others  have  promised  cooperation.  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  of  San  Francisco,  who  read  her 
sketch,  "The  Village  Watch-Tower "  'afterward 
published  in  the  March  Atlajitic),  before  the 
Boston  and  New  York  subscribers  in  February,  has 
been  asked  to  read  in  London  in  the  July  number. 


ITCHING  HUiyiuKS 

Torturing,  disfiguring  eczemas,  and  every  speciee 
of  itching,  burning,  ecaly,  crusted,  and  pimply  efcio 
■tig  scalp  diseases,  with  dry,  thin, 
and  falliDg  hair,  are  relieved  in 
most  cases  by  a  single  applica- 
tion, and  speedily  and  economi- 
cally cured  by  the 

CUTICURA 

'  Remedies,   consisting  of   Ccn- 
ctjra,  the  great  skin  cure,  Cuti- 
crr.A    Soap,   an   exquisite   skin 
purifier  and  beautifier,  and  Cuti- 
cuba    Resolvent,    greatest    of 
humor  remedies,  when  the  bee* 
physicians  fail.  Cctictjra  Reme- 
dies cure  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula.    Bold  every- 
where.   Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
4E5" "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases"  mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  and  oily  ekin 
prevented  and  cured  by  Ccticcra  Soap. 


PIM 


FREE  FROM  RHEUMATISM. 


\^¥  In  one  minute  the  Cuticura 

^p4  Jl  Anti-Pain  Plaster  relieves  rheu- 
g^m>^£^  matic,  sciatic,  hip,  kidney,  cheei, 
J  ^r  and  muecularpainsand weaknesses. 

The  urst  and  only  paU-killing  strengthening  plaster- 


Le  Veuve  Clicquot. 

Henry  Vizetelly.  who  is  the  leading  authority  on 
champagne,  in  writing  of  this  delicious  wine,  states 
that  it  should  never  be  mixed  with  ice  or  iced  water  ; 
neither  should  it  be  iced  to  the  extent  champagnes 
ordinarily  are.  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  natural  light- 
ness of  the  wine  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being 
diluted  without  utterly  spoiling  it ;  and,  in  the  next, 
excessive  cold  destroys  alike  the  fragrant  bouquet  of 
the  wine  and  its  delicate,  vinous  flavor.  Really 
good  champagne  should  not  be  iced  below  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereas  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  wines  will  bear  icing  down  almost  to 
the  freezing  point,  and  be  rendered  more  palatable 
by  the  process.  This  is  something  well  worth  re- 
membering by  hosts  and  hostesses. 

Distinguished  gourmets  are  rarely  agreed  as  to 
the  proper  moment  when  champagne  should  be  in- 
troduced at  the  dinner-table.  Dyspeptic  Mr.  Walker, 
of  "The  Original"  laid  it  down  that  champagne 
ought  to  be  introduced  very  early  at  the  banquet, 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  viands  it  mav 
chance  to  accompany.  "  Give  champagne,"  he  says, 
'  'at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  as  its  exhilarating  qualities 
serve  to  start  the  guests,  after  which  thev  will  seldom 
flag.  No  other  wine  produces  an  equal  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  success  of  a  party — it  invariably  turns 
the  balance  to  the  favorable  side." 

These  precepts  are  sound  enough,  but  all  guests  at 
dinners  are  not  mummies.  A  glass  of  Spanish 
sherry,  then  your  Sauteme  or  Rhine  wine,  and  a  lit- 
tle Bordeaux  is  the  generally  accepted  order  of 
drinking  at  dinner  up  to  the  roll,  and  then  it  is 
eminently  proper  to  serve  that  queen  of  wines — the 
delicious  Veuve  Clicquot.  After  that  there  will  not 
be  a  mule  at  the  table,  and  the  dinner  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. 


In  the  Schuyler  monument  case,  the  general  term 
has  decided  in  the  Schuyler  family's  favor,  and  the 
Woman's  Memorial  Association  will  not  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  Mrs.  George  L.  Schuyler's  statue  at  the 
Chicago  Fair.  The  decision  recognizes  family  rights 
in  the  reputation  of  a  deceased  person. 


te^Jvy 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  U 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter.  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  is  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  **  Commutes  "  55  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  $3. 

Teleplwne  38.  Telegraph  or  -arrite,  or,  better  still,  call 
and  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents.  Respectfully,  Hepburn  &  Terry. 


HABERDASHERS 

232    Kearny  Street. 


DCLXXII.— Bill  of  Fare.    July  4,  1892. 

California  Oysters. 

Gumbo  Soup. 

Fillet  of  Sole.  Tartar  Sauce. 

Cucumbers.     Parisian  Potatoes. 

__  Broiled  Chickens. 

String  Beans.     Corn. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Hearts  of  French  Artichokes,  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Currant  Ice.     Lady  Washington  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Coffee. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
bv  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


Where  to  Buy  Pictures. 

The  newly  married  couples  who  are  furnishing  their 
new  homes,  and  their  friends  who  are  wondering 
what  present  will  be  most  acceptable,  will  save  them- 
selves money,  and  possibly  disappointment,  by  a 
visit  to  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co's  store  on  Market  Street, 
opposite  Grant  Avenue.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
distinguishes  the  abode  of  people  of  taste  as  a  few 
choice  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  having  them  now,  when  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co. 
keep  them  in  such  variety  of  subject,  style,  and  price. 

A  \isit  to  the  art-rooms,  a  few  days  ago  revealed 
the  care  that  this  firm  takes  to  secrue  the  satisfaction 
of  its  patrons.  The  great  front  room  is  hung  with 
handsome  engravings  and  colored  prints  in  all  styles, 
all  handsomely  framed,  while  the  floor  is  a  small 
forest  of  easels  on  which  repose  the  choicest  pictures 
and  those  most  artistically  framed.  And  back  of  this 
room  is  a  vast  space  devoted  to  small  pictures  which 
are  kept  in  great  variety,  so  that  patrons,  instead  of 
picking  out  a  picture  and  then  guessing  what  style  of 
frame  will  suit  it,  can  see  the  picture  already  framed 
and  so  can  select  exactly  what  they  want. 

A  word  as  to  prices  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
For  the  dining-room  there  are  fruit,  game,  and 
flower-pieces,  in  colored  oleographs,  framed  in  oak, 
with  silver  mountings,  and  in  white  and  gold,  ranging 
from  $3.00  to  $6.00  each.  Imitation  pastels  and 
water-colors,  in  white-and-gold  and  brown-shaded 
silver  frames,  cost  from  52.00  to  $5-°°-  Artotvpes 
and  photogravures,  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  or 
the  boudoir,  framed  in  Florentine  patterns  of  white 
and  gold,  with  rococo  edges,  and  prints  on  satin, 
framed  in  white  enamel,  with  gold  mounting,  cost 
S5.00  each.  Large  mezzo-lints  and  etchings  range 
higher  in  price,  some  very  handsome  ones  costing 
$10.00.  But  the  variety  is  infinite,  and  should  be 
examined  by  all  who  wish  to  beautify  a  home. 


TO  OWNERS 

* 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  takiiig  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  L,eand'o,  Cal. 

ROOS  BROS.' 

SILVER  JUBILEE! 

25th     Anniversary 

Of  Honorable  Dealing  with 
the   Public. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  :  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  Kodaks  for  vacation— from  $6.00  to  $15.00 
in  price,  ready  for  use.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  St.,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Call  and  see  our  Novelties  and 
specialties  of  wedding  and  birthday  presents. 
Leo.  Zander  &  Co.,  11      Sutter   Street. 


Until  further  notiee,  every  single 
article  in 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

—AND— 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

MARKED  DOWN  FROM 

10  to  33  '/ajier  cent. 

Our   Name  is  a  guaranty  to  the 
purchaser. 

27  to  37  KEARNV  ST. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


July  4,  1S92 


THE    IRON    MAID. 

A  Midnight  Horror. 

Frank  Hodson  swore.  Before  him  stretched  the 
long  suburban  street,  its  dreary  distance  marked  by 
rows  of  twinkling  gas-lamps  ;  behind  him  a  waste 
land,  once  a  garden,  now  a  vast  rubbish-heap  ;  and 
from  the  brick-fields  beyond  came  the  faint,  sickly 
smell  of  burning  bricks  ;  and  on  the  railway  embank- 
ment, built  up  above  squalid  gardens  and  dismal 
yards,  he  could  sea  a  red  star  gliding  swiftly  away 
from  him.  His  last  train  had  gone,  and  the  dull  beat 
of  the  policeman's  feet  echoed  in  the  silence;  nine 
miles  from  London  and  not  a  chance  of  a  hansom  ! 
The  Recording  Angel  doubtless  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance  and  erased  the  execration  in  the  approved 
manner.  Hodson  had  spent  the  evening  with  a 
friend,  and,  aided  by  tobacco,  and  whisky  and  soda, 
the  hours  had  fled  so  quickly  that  Frank,  looking 
suddenly  at  the  clock,  found  he  had  but  four  brief 
minutes  in  which  to  reach  the  station,  half  a  mile 
away.  He  did  his  best :  but  by  a  fataity  the  train 
was  punctual  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  left 
stranded,  with  no  alternative  save  a  nine-mile  walk 
through  streets  deserted  as  those  of  Pompeii.  As  he 
mused  doleful] v  over  the  prospect  a  porter  came  out 
and  locked  the  station  door,  and  from  him  Hodson  ob- 
tained a  brief  direction  as  to  the  shortest  way  to  town. 
He  set  out  wearily,  looking  at  the  stretch  of  lamps  van- 
ishing in  perspective  ;  and,  as  he  walked,  street  after 
street  branched  off  to  right  or  left,  some  far-reaching 
and  others  ending  abruptly  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
and  a  heap  of  sand.  By  degrees,  as  he  walked  on, 
the  houses  improved ;  the  suburban  builder  had 
allowed  himself  a  wider  scope,  and.  for  the  artistic 
comfort  of  those  whose  business  kept  them  all 
dav  in  the  dreary  city,  had  placed  twin  plaster  lions 
to  guard  the  approaches  of  each  flight  of  steps. 
The  gardens,  too,  were  somewhat  larger  ;  here  and 
there  green  leaves  shone  under  the  lamps,  and  Hod- 
son smelled  mignonette.  The  road  began  slowly  to 
climb  a  hill.  and.  looking  up  a  side  street,  he  saw 
the  half-moon  rise  above  the  plane-trees.  Reso- 
lutely he  pressed  on,  listening  for  the  wheels  of 
some  belated  hansom  ;  but  into  that  land  of  men 
who  go  to  the  city  in  the  morning  and  return  again 
in  the  evening  the  hansom  rarely  comes,  and  Hod- 
son had  resigned  himself  a  second  time  to  the  walk, 
when  he  suddenly  became  aware  that  some  one  was 
advancing  to  meet  him  along  the  pavement.  The 
man  was  strolling  rather  aimlessly  and  looking  about 
him  ;  he  was,  therefore,  no  policeman;  he  wore  a 
silk  hat ;  he  was,  therefore,  respectable.  The  two 
men  met  each  other  under  a  lamp,  and,  strangely 
enough,  found  each  an  acquaintance. 
'■  Mr.  Mathias,  I  think?"  said. Hodson. 
"Quite  so.  And  you  are  Frank  Hodson.  You 
know,  you  are  a  man  with  a  Christian  name,  so  I 
won't  apologize  for  my  familiarity.  But  may  I  ask 
where  you  are  going  ?" 

Hodson  explained  the  situation.  "  I  think  I  have 
only  about  6ve  miles  further,"  he  concluded. 

"  Nonsense  ;  you  must  come  home  with  me.  My 
house  is  close  by  ;  in  fact,  I  was  just  taking  my  even- 
ing walk  when  we  met.  Come  along;  I  dace  say 
you  will  find  a  makeshift  bed  easier  than  a  five-mile 
walk.  '  Frank  suffered  himself  to  be  led  along,  feel- 
ing a  little  surprised  at  so  much  geniality  from  a 
casual  acquaintance  at  the  club.  Mr.  Mathias  took 
him  up  a  side-street,  and  stopped  at  a  door  in  a  high 
wall.  They  passed  through  the  still  moonlit  garden 
and  into  an  old  red-brick  house,  with  many  gables, 
and  Hodson  sighed  with  relief  as  he  fell  back  into 
an  easy-chair.  There  was  a  shaded  lamp,  which 
threw  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  table  where  it 
stood,  but  left  the  room  in  shadow,  and  Hodson 
could  only  see  that  it  was  long  and  low,  and  seemed 
filled  with  objects  which  might  be  furniture.  Mr. 
Mathias  sat  down  in  a  second  arm-chair  and  looked 
about  him  with  a  curious  smile.  He  was  an  odd- 
looking  man,  clean  shaven,  and  while  to  the  lips, 
apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

"  Now  I  have  got  you  here,''  he  began,  "  I  must 
inflict  my  hobby  upon  you.  You  knew  I  was  a  col- 
lector? Yes.  I  have  devoted  myself  for  years  to  col- 
lecting curiosities,  which  I  think  are  really  curious. 
But  we  must  have  a  better  light." 

He  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  lit  a 
lamp  «hich  hung  from  the  ceiling  ;  and  as  the  bright 
light  flashed  round  the  wick,  from  every  corner  and 
rncd  to  start  a  horror.  Great  wooden 
frames  connected  with  ropes  and  pulleys  stood  against 
the  wall  ;  link-  lablp  glittered  with  bright  steel 
instruments,  carelessly  put  down  as  if  ready  for  use  ; 
a  screw  and  vise  loomed  from  one  comer,  and  in 
another  was  a  saw,  with  cruel,  jagged  teeth. 

"  Yes, "  said  Mr.  Mathias,  "  they  are,  as  you  sug- 
gest, instruments  of  torture.  Some — man  v.  I  mav 
lay — have  actually  been  used  for  that  purpose  ;  a  few- 
are  reproductions  after  indent  examples.  Those 
knives  were  u±.ed  for  flaying  ;  that  frame  is  a  rack, 
and  a  fine  specimen.  But  these  are  all  European  ; 
the  Orientals,  of  course,  are  much  more  ingenious. 
There  are  the  Chinese  contrivances  ;  you  have  heard 
of  the  "  Heavy  Death  '  ?  It  is  my  hobby,  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  of  luxuries— the 
luxury  of  terror.  But  I  must  Uiow  you  my  latest 
acquisition.    Come  into  the  next  room." 

Frank  Hodson  followed  Mr.  Mathias.    The  wcari. 

ness  of  the  walk,  the  late  hour,  and  the  strangeness 

of  the  surroundings  made  him  feci  like  a  man  in  a 

-;i  thing  would  surprise  him.     The  second 


room  was.  like  the  first,  full  of  strange,  ghastly  instru- 
ments ;  but  beneath  the  lamp  was  a  platform,  and 
on  it  a  figure.  It  was  a  large  figure  of  a  woman  cast 
in  some  dark  metal,  her  arms  stretched  forth  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lips  ;  it  might  well  have  been  in- 
tended for  a  Venus,  and  yet  about  it  there  was  a 
deadly  look. 

Mr.  Mathias  looked  at  the  thing  complacently. 
"  Quite  a  work  of  an,  isn't  it?'  he  said.  "  It's  the 
Iron  Maid  ;  I  got  it  from  Germany  ;  it  was  only  un- 
packed this  afternoon  ;  indeed,  1  have  not  yet  opened 
the  letter  of  advice.  You  see  that  very  small  knob 
above  the  breast?  Well,  the  patient  was  bound  to 
the  maid,  that  knob  was  pressed,  and  the  arms  slowly 
tightened  round  his  neck.  You  can  imagine  the  re- 
sult." 

As  Mr.  Mathias  talked,  he  stood  on  the  platform 
and  patted  the  figure  affectionately.  Hodson  had 
turned  awav,  and  was  gazing  abstractedly  about 
him.  He  did  not  hear  a  slight  click  ;  it  was  not 
much  louder  than  the  tick  of  a  clock ;  but  he  heard 
a  sudden  whirr — the  noise  of  machinery  in  motion. 
He  turned  round.  And  never  has  he  forgotten  the 
anguish  and  the  terror  on  Mr.  Mathias's  face  as 
those  relentless  arms  tightened  about  his  neck,  or  the 
shriek  that  ended  suddenly  in  a  choking  groan.  The 
whirring  noise  had  suddenly  changed  to  a  heavy, 
droning  sound.  Frank  tore  with  all  his  might  at  the 
iron  arms,  and  strove  to  wrench  them  apart,  but 
utterly  in  vain.  The  head  had  bent  down  a  little, 
and  the  iron  lips  were  upon  the  lips  of  Mathias.  It 
was  five  minutes  before  the  Iron  Maid  unclosed  her 


The  letter  which  had  accompanied  the  figure  was 
found  unopened  on  a  table.  It  was  read  at  the  in- 
quest. The  German  firm  especially  warned  Mr. 
Mathias  to  be  extremely  careful  in  touching  the  Iron 
Maid,  as  the  machinery  had  been  oiled  and  put  in 
thorough  working  order. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


A    CROCODILES    VISIT. 

By  David  Ker. 

"We  were  speaking  just  now  of  antipathies, 
which  are  certainly  a  very  curious  study.  King 
Vladislav  of  Poland,  one  of  the  strongest  and  boldest 
men  in  Europe,  used  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  an 
apple.  The  bravest  man  that  I  ever  knew  could  not 
hear  a  dog  bark  without  starting  ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  myself  have  a  mortal  horror  of  a  bath!  " 
There  was  an  audible  titter  from  the  ring  of  ladies 
around  the  colonel's  chair,  on  the  veranda  of  Wat- 
son's Hotel  at  Bombay ;  and  the  portly  Mrs.  Com- 
missioner Bowlby,  arching  her  aquiline  nose  in 
majestic  scorn,  said,  pointedly  : 

"  I  always  thought.  Colonel  Musgrave,  that  you 
gentlemen  of  the  army  were  afraid  of  nothing,  and  I 
should  hardly  have  supposed  that  soap  and  water 
could  have  any  terrors  for  you." 

"  Probably  not,  madam  ;  but  when  you  learn  the 
cause  of  my  antipathy  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I 
have  good  reason  for  what  might  otherwise  appear  a 
senseless  prejudice,"  replied  the  veteran,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  such  gloomy  earnestness  as  to  quench  at 
once  all  tendency  to  mirth  among  his  hearers.  "It 
was  seven  years  ago,  when  a  part  of  my  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Fatihabad,  on  the  upper  Ganges, 
and  I  (being  then  senior  major)  was  acting  as  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  that  an  adventure  befell  me 
that  has  left  an  indelible  brand  upon  my  life. 

"  My  quarters  needed  a  good  deal  of  repairing, 
and,  while  I  was  at  it,  I  built  myself  a  bath,  which  I 
privately  thought  a  masterpiece.  It  was  nearly  eight 
feet  long  by  four  deep,  and  the  pipes  went  straight 
into  the  river  (which  was  just  outside,  and  prettv 
clean  for  India),  so  that,  if  1  happened  to  want  more 
water,  I  had  only  to  turn  a  screw-  and  pump  it  up, 
instead  of  having  to  halloo  for  my  bhisti  (Hindoo 
water-carrier),  and  to  wait  till  he  fetched  it  for  me. 

"  Then,  too,  when  I'd  done,  I  just  pulled  up  a  sort 
of  shutter  at  one  end  of  the  bath,  and  away  went  all 
the  water  to  the  river  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  I  had  an 
iron  grating,  which,  when  shut  down,  covered  the 
whole  bath-place,  and  secured  me  from  all  risk  of 
snakes,  scorpions,  or  centipedes  falling  on  me  from 
the  ceiling  ;  and  when  open,  it  made  a  tip-top  read- 
ing-desk, on  which  I  could  put  a  paper  or  a  book, 
and  read  while  lying  at  my  ease  in  the  cool  water. 
Little  did  1  dream,  in  my  pride  at  my  contrivance. 
that  it  was  to  bring  upon  me  the  most  frightful  experi- 
ence of  my  whole  life ! " 

The  ladies  began  to  look  scared,  and  even  the 
stalely  Mrs.  Bowlby  was  visibly  impressed. 

"One  day — a  day  I  shall  never  forget. "  went  on 
Musgrave,  with  deepening  solemnity,  "I  had  gone 
as  usual  for  my  early  bath,  when  I  became  aware  of 
a  strong  smell  of  musk,  and  suddenly  saw  emerging 
from  the. water-way  that  ted  to  the  river  (which  either 
I  or  my  servants  had  stupidly  left  open)  the  horny, 
mud-plastered  snout,  short,  thick  fore-paws,  grinning 
teeth,  and  small,  cunning,  cruel  eye  of  a  crocodile  ! 

"  The  door  was  locked  and  bolted,  and  before  I 
could  reach  and  open  it,  he  would  be  out  of  the  bath 
and  upon  me.  There  WSJ  only  one  chance  for  me  ! 
Quick  as  thought.  I  sprang  upon  the  bath-grating 
(which  was  luckily  closed)  and  held  it  down  with  all 
my  might,  shouting  for  help  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl. 
"  And  then  began  a  battle  for  life  and  death.  I 
pulling  forth  all  my  strength  to  keep  down  the  grat- 
ing,  and  the  crocodile  trying  his  hardest  to  force  it 


up  ;  for  the  sight  and  scent  of  so  much  fresh  meat 
close  to  his  nose  seemed  to  make  him  furious,  as  well 
it  might. 

"  Luckilv  for  me,  the  beast  hadn't  room  to  lash  his 
tail  to  and  fro.  or  he'd  have  beaten  the  grating  to 
bits  in  no  time.  But  even  as  it  was.  his  struggles 
were  so  tremendous  that  more  than  once  he  almost 
flung  me  off  on  the  floor ;  and  I  saw  that  if  1  could 
noi  find  some  way  of  disabling  him,  it  would  soon  be 
all  over  with  me.  Just  then  a  thought  struck  me.  I 
made  a  desperate  plunge  (the  strain  of  which  I  still 
feel  at  times),  and  just  managed  to  reach  the 
lap  and  turn  on  the  hot  water/  " 

One  or  two  of  the  ladies  looked  dubiously  at  each 
other,  as  if  thinking  that  the  story  was  beginning  to 
verge  upon  the  marvelous ;  but  the  old  soldier  pro- 
ceeded with  a  stern  and  solemn  emphasis  that  might 
have  convinced  Voltaire  himself. 

"The  shutter  had  slipped  down  behind  the  brute 
as  he  crept  in,  so  that  neither  he  nor  the  water  could 
escape,  and  the  moment  he  felt  himself  scalded,  his 
struggles  became  so  frightful  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
couldn't  hold  out  a  minute  more,  especially  as  the 
steam  from  the  boiling  water  was  burning  me  from 
head  to  foot.  But  presently  his  plunges  began  to 
grow  fainter  (the  hot  vapor  was  choking  him,  I  sup- 
pose;, and  just  then  I  heard  a  patter  of  feet  outside, 
one  of  the  glass  panes  of  the  door  was  smashed  in,  a 
hand  came  through  and  unfastened  it,  and  in  poured 
my  niggers  in  a  body  and  made  short  work  of  Mr. 
Crocodile." 

The  colonel  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  impressive  climax  ;  and  a  long-drawn 
breath  of  relief  from  his  hearers  told  how  greatly  the 
stirring  tale  had  excited  them  all. 

"Then,"  he  resumed,  at  length,  "a  bright  idea 
came  into  my  head.  It  occurred  to  me  that  to  boil  a 
crocodile  whole  in  the  shell — and  in  a  bath,  too — 
would  be  quite  a  novel  experiment  in  cookery,  so  I 
called  up  my  babbachee  (native  cook)  and  told  him  lo 
keep  the  water  hot  and  let  the  fellow  simmer  till  he 
was  well  done.  By  tiffin  (lunch),  he  was  done  to  a 
turn  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that — except  for  a  rather 
strong  flavor  of  musk — I  never  ate  a  better  dish  in 
my  life  ! 

When  the  story  ended,  there  was  a  moment  of 
embarrassing  silence,  and  then  the  majestic  Mrs. 
Commissioner  Bowlby  drew  up  her  portly  form  with 
an  indignant  sniff,  and,  shooting  a  withering  glance 
at  the  unabashed  colonel,  said,  sternly  : 

"  Colonel  Musgrave,  1  do  believe  you  have  been 
actually  hoaxing  us  all  this  time !  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  old  warrior, 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  dark-gray  eye. 
"have  you  only  just  found  that  out?" — Frank 
Leslie  s. 


An  important  outcome  of  social  prejudice  and  cus- 
tom is  the  average  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place. 
That  this  may  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  a  race  has  been  shown  bv  Francis 
Gallon.  Taking  two  populations  of  equal  number, 
in  one  of  which  the  women  are  supposed  to  marry  at 
the  age  of  20,  and  in  the  other  at  29,  he  calculates 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  in  324  years  the 
former  group  will  have  increased  from  100  to  535, 
while  the  latter  will  have  decreased  from  100  to  23. 
The  general  result  is  that  the  latter  group  gradually 
disappears,  while  the  former  more  than  supplants  iL 


I  met  half  a  dozen  fellow-creatures  in  Piccadilly  the 
other  day  (writes  James  Payn).  not  mere  "sandwich 
men,"  but  every  inch  of  them  spaced  out  with  my- 
riads of  advertisements,  ranging  from  tea  to  trousers, 
and  with  this  amazing  announcement  on  their  fore- 
heads— Spaces  to  be  let  on  sixty  men.  This  opens  a 
new  vista  of  employment  indeed.  Each  man  will  be 
paid,  of  course,  according  to  his  superficial  area,  and, 
therefore,  very  fat  people  will  be  sure  of  a  large  and 
probably  increasing  income. 


Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  warranted  to  cure  all  malarial 
disorders,  when  taken  according  to  directions.  Sold 
by  all  dealers  in  medicine. 


A  young  man  who  had  undertaken  to  recite  Bret 
Harte's  "  Heathen  Chinee,"  surprised  both  himself 
and  his  audience  by  the  statement  that : 
"  For  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain 
The  heathen  pecu  is  chinel'iar." 


—  Kodaks  reduced— $5.co,  $8.00,  $10.00,  $15.00 
will  buy  them  loaded  with  film  and  ready  for  use. 
Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market 
Street.  Chronicle  Building. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

TSo  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreaktastCocoa 

tchicJi    is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

IthasmorethanthreetiTTies 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
I  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
1  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easilt 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Hats. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA.  CHLOROSIS.  WASTING   . 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

Thia  Invigorating'  tonic  is  powerful,  hut 
pentle,ln  ita  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  •witn  the 
gastric  Juices,  -without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach- 
Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  m  ost  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing: 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drouot.  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &.  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  X.  T. 


LAROCHE 


HIGHLAND 


A  TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANT'S  FOOD. 

Unsweetened  and  free  from  all  preservatives. 
Keeps  for  any  length  of  time  in  all  climates. 

Its  Uniform  Quality,  Convenience  and.  Economy 
render  HICHLAND  EVAPORATED  CREAM 
preferable  to  all  other  forms  of  cream  or  milk  for 
Coffee,  Tea.  Chocolate.  Ice  Cream,  Charlotte  Riisse 
Custards  and  all  uses  to  which  ordinary  cream  or 
milk  may  be  put. 
Sold  by  Grocer*  and  Dracelsta  Everywhere 

Write  for  our  Infant  Food  circular  and 
Highland  Evaporated  Cream  booklet  en'itled 
"A    Few   Daixtv  Dishes." 

HELVETIA    MILK   CONDENSING   CO., 
Sole  Purveyor*,  Hlghlul-d,    III* 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873.) 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real 
Estate  becunty. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The  Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33    MILLION    Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Frea.  Manler,  Union  Sq.,  N.Y. 


July  4,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

This  story  is  fold  of  the  Autocrat  by  The  Home 
Journal:  "  When  her  lion  was  leaving,  the  hostess, 
who  had  put  the  cream  of  her  acquaintance  on 
parade,  and  rather  expected  effusive  admiration  from 
the  great  man.  said,  with  a  confidential  smile: 
•  Well,  Dr.  Holmes,  what  do  you  think  of  afternoon 
tea?  He  answered  in  these  four  graphic  words: 
'  It  is  giggle — gabble — gobble — and  git ! '  This  sen- 
tence will  become  historic." 

In  die  old  davs  of  impetuous  warfare,  caution  was 
not  regarded  as  so  much  a  virtue  on  the  part  of  a 
military  commander  as  it  is  at  present.  In  a  battle 
between  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  Marshal 
Bugeaud  commanded  the  French  forces,  an  officer  of 
the  staff  said  to  the  marshal :  "  The  enemy  are  ad- 
vancing. Shall  I  send  a  party  to  reconnoitre  and 
see  how  numerous  they  are?"  "No,"  said 
Bugeaud,  "  we'll  count  em  after  we've  beaten  "em." 


The  Boston  Globe  prints  a  story  of  a  Yarmouth 
captain  who  had  a  small  coasting  schooner  lying  in 
port,  and  decided  to  give  a  lesson  to  painters  in  gen- 
eral bv  himself  painting  the  vessel's  name  on  her 
bows.  He  could  not  reach  high  enough  from  the 
float,  and  did  not  care  to  put  out  a  swinging  stage, 
so  he  reached  down  over  the  side  to  do  the  lettering. 
After  finishing  the  job  on  one  bow,  he  went  ashore  to 
view  his  handiwork,  and  this  is  what  met  his  gaze — 
'3IOOVK  ^ 

Morelli  was  a  man  of  humor  and  wit  who  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  making  dullness  ridiculous. 
"  I  remember,"  says  Sir  Austen  Layard,  "once  go- 
ing with  him  to  see  a  picture  which  its  owner  attrib- 
uted to  Luino.  and  with  respect  to  which  he  desired 
to  have   Morelli's  opinion.     After  looking  at  it  for  a 

moment,  Morelli  said,  very  gravely, '  Lui no, 'with 

a  slight  emphasis  on  the  '  no.'  The  owner  was  de- 
lighted, and  boasted  that  his  picture  had  been  pro- 
nounced genuine  by  the  great  connoisseur. 


Apropos  to  the  announcement  that  the  young 
Countess  of  Dudley  has  presented  her  lord  with  a 
baby,  one's  recollections  are  carried  back  to  the 
funny  incident  in  connection  with  the  anxiously 
looked-for  event  of  the  birth  of  the  present  earl.  An 
old  friend  of  the  late  earls  called  at  the  town  resi- 
dence in  Park  Lane  to  learn  the  news.  A  gorgeous 
flunky,  all  powder  and  importance,  opened  the  door. 
"  What  news  ?  Is  it  a  boy  ?  "  "  No,"  quoth 
Jeames.  "  What,  is  it  a  girl?'"  "No,  sir."  The  old 
friend  became  much  interested.  "Bless  me,  then, 
what  is  it?"  The  flunky  proudly  responded:  "It's 
a  heir." 

A  well-known  society  woman  in  Washington  re- 
ceived a  most  uncomfortable  snub  from  a  hand- 
some young  congressman  lately  (says  the  New 
York  Advertiser  J.  She  is  always  surrounded  with 
admirers.    On  this  occasion  the  young  man  said : 

"  Mrs.  N ,  I  think  I  shall  go  out  more  hereafter, 

and  accept  invitations  so  as  to  see  Washington  so- 
ciety." The  woman  said :  "  If  you  want  to  find  out 
Washington  society  and  see  it  properly,  you  must 
first  fall  in  love  with  a  married  woman."  The  young 
man,  not  thinking  of  the  fair  one's  reputation,  em- 
phatically said:  "When  I  fall  in  love  it  will  not  be 
with  a  married  woman,"  and  he  has  only  just  found 
out  why  she  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  she  had  been 
drinking  vinegar. 

The  following  is  a  variant  on  the  old  story  of 
Napoleon  and  the  son  of  a  courtier — which  probably 
was  itself  a  variant  of  a  still  older  tale.  Senator 
Ransom,  of  North  Carolina,  was  canvassing  the 
State.  Meeting  a  young  man,  whom  he  remem- 
bered as  a  recently  fledged  voter,  he  grasped  his 
hand  and  greeted  him  effusively.  "Why, John," 
he  said,  "  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  The  last 
lime  I  met  you.  you  were  hardly  more  than  a  boy, 
and  now  you're  a  man.  Well,  how's  father?" 
"  Father's  been  dead  for  a  year  now,"  said  the  young 
man.  "What,  dead?  Your  father!  I'm  so  sorry. 
Your  father  and  I  were  old  friends.  I  thought  very 
highly  of  your  father.  Well,  it's  what  we  must  all 
come  to  some  day.  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you  again, 
John.  Good-bye."  They  parted.  An  hour  later 
they  met  again.  The  politician  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  first  meeting.  He  had  shaken  hands  with 
an  hundred  people  in  the  meantime.  He  greeted 
his  young   constituent  with  the   same  effusiveness. 


"  Why,  John,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
how's  your  father?"  "  He's  still  dead,"  said  the 
young  man. 

The  Nebraska  State  Journal  says  that  when 
Colonel  Van  Wyck,  now  of  that  State,  was  running 
for  Congress,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Fifteenth  New- 
York  District,  there  was  a  certain  Irishman  who 
steadfasdy  refused  to  give  the  old  soldier  any  en- 
couragement. The  colonel  was  gready  surprised, 
therefore,  when  Pat  informed  him,  on  election  day, 
that  he  had  concluded  to  support  him.  "  Glad  to 
hear  it,  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  colonel;  "I 
rather  thought  you  were  against  me,  Patrick." 
"Well,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "I  wuz ;  and  whin  ye 
stud  by  me  pig-pen  and  talked  that  day  fur  two 
hours  or  worse,  ye  didn't  budge  me  a  hair's  breadth, 
sir ;  but  after  ye  wuz  gone  away  I  got  to  thinking 
how  ye  reached  yer  hand  over  the  fence  and 
scratched  the  pig  on  the  back  till  he  laid  down  wid 
the  pleasures  of  it,  and  1  made  up  me  mind  that 
whin  a  rale  colonel  was  as  sociable  as  that,  I  wasn't 
the  man  to  vote  agin  him." 

Madame  de  Stael  was  suspected  of  painting  herself 
as  the  heroine  in  her  romance  of  "  Delphine,"  and 
Talleyrand  in  the  character  of  the  greedy  and  artificial 
Madame  de  Vernon.  "  They  tell  me,"  said  the  wit, 
meeting  her  shortly  after .  the  book  had  appeared, 
"  that  both  you  and  I  are  in  the  book,  madame,  dis- 
guised as  females."  One  evening,  a  person  asked 
Talleyrand's  opinion  on  a  certain  subject.  "Oh,  I 
have  one  opinion  in  the  morning,  another  in  the 
afternoon,  but  none  in  the  evening,"  said  the  cau- 
tious statesman.  Charles  the  Tenth,  affectinga  hero- 
ism that  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  once  said  to  Tal- 
leyrand :  "  For  a  king  who  is  menaced,  there  is  no 
choice  beween  the  throne  and  the  scaffold."  "  Your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  wit,  "  forgets  the  post-chaise." 
It  was  not  long  before  the  revolution  of  1830  com- 
pelled the  king  to  make  use  of  Talleyrand's  sugges- 
tion, and  to  flee  in  a  carriage  from  the  Parisan  mob. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  in  Nantucket  was  tried  for 
petty  larceny,  and  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  three 
months  in  jail.  A  few  days  after  the  trial,  the  judge, 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Boston  boat,  when  they  passed  a  man  who  was 
busily  sawing  wood.  The  sawyer  stopped  his  work, 
touched  his  hat  politely,  and  said :  "  Good-morning, 
judge."  The  judge  looked  at  him  earnestly  a  mo- 
ment, passed  on  a  little  way.  and  then  turned  to 
glance  backward,  saying  to  the  sheriff:  "  Why,  isn't 
that  the  man  I  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail  the 
other  day?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  sheriff,  with  some 
hesitation  ;  "yes,  that  is  the  man.  But  you — why, 
you  see.  judge — we — we  don't  happen  to  have  any- 
body else  in  jail  just  now,  and  we  thought  'twould 
be  a  sort  of  useless  expense  for  us  to  hire  somebody 
to  keep  the  jail  for  three  months  just  for  this  one 
man,  so  I  gave  him  the  jail-key,  and  told  him  if  he'd 
sleep  there  nights,  I  guessed  it  would  be  all  right." 


Like  other  men  who  have  the  habit  of  working 
late,  the  caricaturist,  Charles  Keene,  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed by  cats,  but  he  contrived  a  toy  weapon  of 
offense,  over  which  the  big  man  showed  boyish  en- 
thusiasm. Breaking  off  the  side -pieces  of  a  steel 
pen,  he  fastened  the  centre  harpoon-shaped  piece  on 
to  a  small  shaft.  This  he  wrapped  round  with  tow, 
and  propelled  from  a  tube  into  which  it  fitted.  The 
electrifying  effect  produced  by  these  missiles  upon 
his  victims,  without  permanently  injuring  them,  de- 
lighted him  vastly,  and  he  described  graphically  how 
they  would  come  along  the  leads  outside  his  window- 
outlined  en  silhouette,  and  how  the  first  moment 
they  were  struck  by  the  little  arrows  they  would 
stand  for  an  instant  stock  still,  while  even'  hair  on 
their  bodies  would  stand  out  sharp  and  separate 
against  the  sky,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine, and  then  how,  with  a  yell,  they  would  leap 
headlong  out  of  sight  into  the  darkness. 


Eminent  Testimony. 
Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes: 

"40  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn',  N.  Y.J 
"  Feb.  11,  1890.  \ 
"  I  have  used  Allcock's  Plasters  for  some  years  for 
myself  and  family,  and,  as  far  as  able,  for  the  many  sufferers 
I  who  come  to  us  for  assistance,  and  have  found  them  a  gen- 
I   nine  relief  for  most  of  the  aches  and  pains  which  flesh  is  heir 
i  to.     I  have  used  Allcock's  Plasters  for  all  kinds  of  lame- 
ness and  acute  pain,  and,  by  frequent  experiments,  find  that 
they  can  control  many  cases  not  noticed  in  your  circulars. 
"  The  above  is  the  only  testimonial  I  have  ever  given  in 
favor  of  any  plaster,  and  if  my  name  has  been  used  to  rec- 
ommend any  other,  it  is  without  my  authority  or  sanction." 


—  Dr.  Mayo  A.  Greenlaw.  Dentist. 

Rooms  Nos.  11  and  12,  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building.  No.  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THREE 


^Pozzoi\Vs 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE; CUBATIYE; BEAUTIFYIM.  1.2.3. 


POZZONI'S 


All  Druggists 
Fancy  Stores. 


TINTS 


ULU.H.FULLE.RO LSK  CO. 

/WtUFACTUFES. 

IBANK.  OFFICE 

■AND 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

IB38-B40NISSIOHST. 


SAOSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFIC JOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday.  May  26tn,  1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN    FRANCISCO     for     SAUSALITO,     ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)-7.3o,  9  00, 

11  00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,   10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30,  6.45  p.  w. 


From    SAN    FRANCISCO    for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,   9.00,   io.co,    11.30  a.  h.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.20, 

5-3°  «\  M. 

Extra  tnp  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)- 

g.oo  a.  if.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays)  —  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.30  a-  m.;   12.30,  1.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRAN CISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.10,  6.45t  7-45.  9-15.  n-05  A.   M.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.50,  11.00  a.  m.;  12  m.;  i.io,  2.20,  3.55. 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  ai. 
Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   FAIRFAX  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.14  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 2.15,  3.50.  5.05,  6.45  P.  H. 

Fare   50  cents,  rouna  tnp. 


From    MILL  VALLEY    for   SAN    rRANCIScO    (week 
days)    6.25,  6.55,  8.00,  9.10,  ii.ioa.  M.:  3.35,  5.10  P.  H. 

(Sundays)  -  8.05,   10.10,   11. 15  a.  m.;  1.20,2.40,4.10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.45,  7.15,  3.15.  9-45-  "-40  A-  ".I  z-25>  4-°5>  5-45  P-  «- 

(Sundays)  -  8.45,   10.25,  11.40  A.  M.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,  4.35, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.  -  Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Kound-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  localoma  and  Point  Keyes,  §1.25;  lomales, 
$2.00;   Howards,  $2.50  ;  Cazadero,  83-00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Feint  Keyes.  $1.00; 
Tomales,  Si. 50;  Howards,  S2.00  ;  Duncan  M ills  and  Caza- 
dero,  82.50. 


From 
San    Francisco . 
(Read  down) 


Sundays. 


Week 

Days. 


THROUGH 
TRAINS. 


To 

San    Francisco. 
(Read  up) 


tt  eek 
Days 


Sundays. 


A.  M. , A.M.   P.   M.   A.  M.  A.M.   P.   M   If.    M.    P.   M. 

9.00'  S.oo    5.00    g.oo;San  Francisco  3.45  6.15    7.25    8.15 

9.40    8.35     5.35     9.38        Sausalito      1  8.15  5-45     0  5°     7  45 

10.141  9.101   60610.04        Fairfax       i  7.36:  5.14 j  7.02 

10.40    9.42    6.34  10  30  SanGeronimo  7.10:  4.5c1   5.35    6.32 

10.52    9.57    6.48  10  42  Camp  Taylor  6.55  432    5.15    6.13 

11.03  10-C9    6.58  10.51       Tocaloma  6.40  4.22    5.02    6.01 

11. 16110.31    7.15  11  05    Point  Keyes  ,  6.30J  408    445    5.43 

11.29    3-°°  ".5a       Tomales  5.4c  3  25               441 

12.17    841  1233    '  Howards  458]  240'              3.54 

12.55    9  10    I-°5  Duncan  Mills  4.25!  2.c8               3.15 

1  25    9.34    1  30       Cazadero  4.00  1  45            1  a  45 

!     and  Way     1 

A.M.1  P.   M.P.   M.,P.  M.|  Stations        |A.M.|p.  M.iP.  M   [P.  M. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  a.  m.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala.  Point  Arena.  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  ivlendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points 
on  the  North  Coast, 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Gent-ral  Offices,    14   Sansome    Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.   Line   to    Sew  York,    via    Panama. 

Steamers  wDl  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  filing-; — July   6th,   SS.   City  of  Sydney; 
July  15th,  SS.  San  Jose ;  July  25th,  SS.  San  Juan. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto.  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — July  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan   and    China   Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

China Saturday,  July  9,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  u. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN     HOUR   OF    SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       189'*. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  26 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic  .  Tuesday,  September  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf.  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rich.  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  H.(  July  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
July  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all 
way  ports,  every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego, 
stopping  only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  every  4th  and  5th  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  1st  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


From  July  1,1892. 


I 


7-CO  A. 
7-30  A. 
7.30   A. 


9.00 

A. 

12.00 

H. 

I. CO 

P. 

1.30 

P. 

3-00 

P 

4.00 

V 

4.00 

p 

4.30 

p 

4.30 

p 

4.30 

V 

5-30 

p 

6.00  p. 
6.00  p. 


7.00   p. 
7-00   p. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

First  and  second-class  Ogden  and 
East,  and  first-class  locally 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans, 
and  East 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Liveimore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  EI  Verano,  and 
Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Liveimore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld.  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express, 
Ogden  and  East 

Vallejo . 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- 
to, Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.15   P. 
7-15   P. 


8.45  P- 
8.45  p. 
7.15  P. 
'  9.00  p. 
12.45  p- 
9-45  a. 

9-45  a. 

9-45  A. 
10.45  A. 

IO.45    A. 
8.45    A. 


8-45    A. 
8.45    A. 

7-45  a. 
6.15    P. 


9.15  . 
t     3.45 


SANTA  CKl'Z  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felcon,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 


8.05    P. 


COAST  DIVISIO,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2.38   p. 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J     8  28   p. 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 6 ,  10   p. 

"Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations,     t     2-45    *"- 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5-°3   p- 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 3 .30   P. 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  *- 

Menlo  Park,  San  Jose,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  A. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  . .  6.35  A. 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations t     7 .  30   p. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30.  11  a.  m.:  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Da>-s — 6.25, 
7.55,  9.30,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  11. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  U. 
Sundays — 8.3=5,  10.05,  "-35  a.  u.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.iDESTiNATiON. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.4O    A.   U. 

3.30  P.   u. 

5.05    P.    M. 

8-CO    A.   M. 
9.30   A.  M. 
5.CO    P.    M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

IO.4OA.  M. 

7.25  P.M. 

8 .  50  A .  M . 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    H. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.  M, 

IO.3OA.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 

Guemeville. 

7.25P.  «- 

IO. 30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.  M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8-Ob    A.   11. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma        10 .  40  a  .  h. 
and            6.05  P.M. 
Glen  Ellen,    j 

8.50  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.    M. 
3.30    P.    M. 

8.00  a.  M.j    Sebastopol.    [10.40A.M. 

5.OO    P.    M.I                                        1    6.05  P.  M. 

IO.3O  A.M. 
6.IO  P.  H. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Piela 
lor  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay.  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Spnngs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport. 
Willits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  tort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  HydesvilJe,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaiuma,  St. 50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  52.25;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale.  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $5.70 :  to  Ukiah, 
S6.75 ;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guemeville,  53.75;  lo 
Sonoma*  Si. 56;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaiuma.  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  Si. 50  ;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale.  $3 ;  to  Ukiah,  S-i.^o  ;  to  Hopland,  $3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  Si. 80 ;  to  Guemeville,  S2.50;  to  Sonoma.  Si  '■ 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  Snow, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  4,  1892. 


mw^ 


The  crowning  puzzle  to  historians  of  music  is  why 
did  Spain  never  produce  an  opera?  The  people  are 
intensely  musical.  They  have  produced  romances 
which  are  melodious,  joyous,  melancholy,  soothing, 
saddening,  lender,  soul-stirring.  Many  of  the  Span- 
ish ballads  have  been  set  to  native  music,  and  young 
ladies  all  over  the  world  sing  them  to  the  delight  of 
cultured  audiences.  Even  the  ignorant  have  heard 
of  "  Ay  de  mi,  Alhama,"  and  of  the  native  chants 
from  which  Monpon  borrowed  his  "  Castibelza,"  and 
Rossini  stole  "  Una  Voce."  But  a  musical  drama,  or 
a  musical  comedy,  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Spanish  composers.  It  is  years  since  Edmondo  de 
Amicis  wrote  of  them  : 

"At  Madrid,  there  is  a  concert  every  day — concerts  in 
the  theatres,  concerts  in  the  academy  halls,  concerts  in  the 
streets,  and  a  crowd  of  straggling  musicians,  who  deafen 
you  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  After  all  this,  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  a  people  so  infatuated  with 
music  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
I  might  say,  have  never  given  any  great  master  to  this  art. 
The  Spanish  refuse  to  be  comforted  on  the  subject." 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  speculate  whether  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Spaniards  is  one  of  their  many  in- 
heritances from  the  Moor.  The  Moslem  was  musi- 
cal. He  plaved  on  the  harp,  the  tabor,  the  flute,  and 
especially  on  the  guitar.  But  his  music,  like  his 
instruments,  was  of  primitive  Oriental  type.  It  was 
of  the  same  class  as  the  songs  of  the  Hebrews — either 
mournful  and  in  a  minor  key,  or  devotional,  with  high 
flights  of  lyricism  or  soul-stirring,  like  Deborah's  pean 
of  victory.  It  was  all  rudimentary,  with  simple 
chords  like  plain-chant.  It  was  natural  music,  and 
owed  nothing  to  science.  After  their  conquest  of 
Spain,  the  Moors,  who  had  imbibed  from  Bagdad 
an  appetite  for  knowledge,  resolved  to  cultivate  music 
as  well  as  other  sciences,  and  established  a  college  of 
music  at  Cordova.  This  was  long  before  the  art 
began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  France. 
But  the  college  did  not  generate  concerted  music, 
nor  great  composers.  Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  when 
Cordova  fell  inio  their  hands,  improve  upon  their 
predecessors  by  the  composition  of  fine  muses,  or 
symphonies,  or  operas.  They  continued  to  confine 
their  musical  compositions  to  tender  or  sad  romances, 
which  were  sung  to  the  guitar,  usually  under  Rosina's 
latticed  window,  to  the  aggravation  of  Dr.  Bartholo. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain  was  followed  by  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  Spanish  intellect  in  every  other 
branch  of  art.  The  age  of  Shakespeare  was  also  the 
age  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  in 
dramatic  literature  ;  of  Cervantes  in  fiction,  of  Murillo 
and  Velasquez  in  painting.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  had  given  a  remarkable  impetus  to  marine 
architecture,  the  science  of  navigation,  and  the 
growth  of  industry,  while  a  cultivated  taste  had  stim- 
ulated the  construction  of  palaces  which  are  still  the 
delight  of  beholders.  Spain  was  in  a  ferment  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  Macaulay  and  Voltaire  agree  that 
England  and  France  relied  upon  Spain  as  the  source 
of  their  inspiration  in  art  and  letters.  Everything 
flourished  throughout  the  peninsula  except  the  art  to 
which  the  Spanish  heart  most  fondly  clung. 

It  never  awoke.  When  the  Holy  Inquisition 
\hievi  a  pall  of  darkness  over  the  Spanish  mind,  and, 
one  by  one,  arts,  industries,  and  enterprises  perished, 
music  did  not  escape  the  general  doom.  It  had  not 
Ear  10  fall  as  the  others,  and  its  disappearance 
was  less  noticed  by  strangers.  It  had  planted  no 
seeds  which  awaited  a  revival  of  favorable  circum- 
stances to  germinate.  When  the  Italian  school 
arose,  shortly  alter  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  contagion  spread  to  Germany,  France, 
and  even  England,  but  il  awakened  no  response  in 
Spain. 

There  i  om  branch  ol  i^ciacular  art  in  which 
the  Spaniards  asserted  supremacy1  at  an  early  day. 
and  have  retained  it  through  ;ill  vicissitudes.  Thai 
'lancing.  By  dial,  also,  they  caim-  legitimately 
lineal  heirs  «.l  the  arl  ol  the  Bast.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Roman  splendor,  the  Syrian  dancing- 
girl,   in   translucent  skirts  and   jeweled    arms    and 

twinkling  ankh    ,  somi  ti ucccedcd  in  quickening 

art-beat  of  ih<    jilted  pairician  ;  and  later  on, 
when    Ihi      i  of    the    prophet  .swept   through 

Egypt,  the  daughters  of  the  Nile  learned  from  their 
i  tei  by  Ihc  Euphrates  (he  seductive  tricks  which 
famous  throughout  the 
world.  1  .  -  .  i  [ucathed  [hem  to  the  girls  by  the 
Guadalquivir.  So  the  art  has  never  been  lost, 
nor  has  it  ever  departed  from  the  laws  of  ii 

■'■''■  im  ■  ,  ;md  Manus,  the  Sj  nan 
dancer  danced  with  her  hips  and  not  with  her  legs, 
so  to  this  day  the  Spanish  successors  of  the  sirens 
of  the  East — Otero  and  Carmencita — translate  the 
thrll  of  passion  by  a  convulsion  oi  the  lumbar  mus- 


cles, alternated  with  a  still  pose  that  is  gently  stirred 
by  a  tremulous  shiver. 

The  troupe  from  the  <  ily  of  Mexico  which  is  now 
giving  Spanish  opera  at  the  (Jrpheuni,  is  only  recog- 
nized as  Spanish  by  the  language  used  in  the  dia- 
logue. Of  the  three  plays  thus  far  produced,  two — 
"  Mascot"  and  "  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne  "  are 
old  French  acquaintances;  and  "Carmen"  is  also 
French,  even  to  the  Toreador  song.  "  Campanone,'' 
which  was  played  on  Monday,  is  by  a  Spanish  com- 
poser named  Brazza,  but  it  is  evident  that  Senor 
Brazza  learned  his  trade  in  Paris,  and,  in  his  artistic 
soul,  is  a  Frenchman.  The  sonorous  choruses  and 
brisk  melodies  of  "  Campanone  "  are  redolent  of  the 
boulevards. 

Our  Mexican  friends,  who  are  doing  their  b.:st 
and  who,  as  strangers,  must  be  judged  indulgently, 
are  drawing  fine  houses,  and,  let  us  hope,  are  mak- 
ing some  money.  But  they  can  not  compare  with 
such  companies  as  the  Bostonians  or  the  Carleton 
troupe.  The  prima  donna,  Senora  Delgado,  is  most 
divinely  lall  and  most  divinely  fat ;  when  she  makes 
love  to  Senor  Serrano,  who  hails  from  Madrid  and 
looks  like  a  razeed  Don  Quixote,  the  considerate 
spectator  trembles  for  the  consequences  if  he  should 
fall  into  her  embrace.  They  are  disturbed  when, 
in  the  words  of  the  programme,  she  gives  him  "a 
slab"  in  the  face.  Senora  Delgado  has  a  rather 
jerky  style,  and  roost  of  her  notes  are  from  the 
head,  and  sound  shrill — which  produces  a  painful 
effect  on  the  hearer.  Love  sometimes  shrieks,  but 
it  never  creaks.  The  chorus,  upon  whom  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  battle  falls,  are  in  chintz  ;  they 
range  themselves  round  the  room  like  pieces  of 
furniture,  and  the  spectator  instinctively  looks  at  their 
necks  for  the  accustomed  anti- macassars.  The  best 
member  of  the  troupe,  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a 
vocalist,  is  Senor  Quijada,  a  deep  baritone,  who  is 
really  a  fine  performer.  He  is  the  only  member  of 
the  company  who  seems  to  be  in  earnest, 

It  is  an  accepted  article  of  belief  that  our  neigh- 
bors, the  Mexicans,  are  truer  lovers  of  music  than 
we  are.  Everybody  in  the  City  of  Mexico  goes  to 
the  opera  every  night.  When  Patti  went  there  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  she  took  in  more  money  than 
she  did  for  the  like  number  of  representations  in  this 
country.  It  was  only  when  she  seemed  likely  to 
cause  a  financial  crisis  by  draining  the  country  of 
coin  that  Abbey  and  Grau  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
part. If  the  Alcaraz  Brothers  Company  is  a  tvpe  of 
what  satisfies  the  Mexicans,  their  operatic  education 
must  be  in  the  rudimentary  stage.  The  best  thing 
in  "  Campanone  "  is  the  dance,  by  Senora  Fernandez 
and  Don  Patricio  Gutierrez.  Senora  Fernandez 
dances  in  the  French  style  ;  but  she  manages  to  re- 
tain enough  Spanish  coquetry  to  make  her  perform- 
ance very  piquant.  An  occasional  glimpse  of  a  green 
underskirt  recalls  Casanova's  famous  story,  which 
everybody  knows,  of  the  ballerina  at  Barcelona. 

As  a  general  rule,  plays  in  a  foreign  tongue— unless 
it  be  Italian — rarely  draw  in  any  country  after  a  night 
or  two.  Daly  gave  the  Parisians  and  the  Berliners 
some  superb  representations  of  Shakespearian  plays, 
but  after  the  second  night,  he  plaved  to  empty 
benches.  When  Coquelin  took  an  admirable  French 
troupe  to  London,  he  also  had  complaints  to  make  of 
the  unappreciative  English.  San  Francisco,  which  is 
above  all  things  cosmopolitan  and  in  which  almost 
every  nationality  is  represented  by  a  strong  colonv, 
has  in  its  day  poured  money  into  the  pockets  of  many 
artists  who  played  to  us  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But 
they  were  generally  good  of  their  kind. 


The  Daly  Company  are  to  open  next  week  at  the 
Powell  Street  Theatre  in  "As  You  Like  It."  The 
Daly  troupe  are  very  popular  in  San  Francisco,  and 
they  may  lift  the  ' '  hoodoo  "  from  this  ill-starred  place 
of  amusement,  but  it  is  doubtful.  It  is  difficult  to 
divert  theatre-goers  from  beaten  paths.  As  the  Daly 
troupe  appeal  to  the  intelligent  class  of  theatre-goers, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had  they  opened 
at  one  of  the  established  theatres.  The  Powell  Street 
Theatre  has  been  doomed  to  disaster  from  its  birth. 
When  it  was  built,  the  building  was  frescoed  with 
mechanics'  liens  ;  after  it  was  built,  the  owners  of 
the  ground  began  fighting  among  themselves  ;  when 
it  was  opened,  manager  after  manager  tackled  it, 
only  to  fail.  The  Powell  Street  Theatre  has  a  record 
of  disaster  unique  in  San  Francisco.  Now  it  has 
been  refitted  and  its  name  has  been  changed.  There 
is  even  an  attempt  to  change  its  clientele  by  opening 
with  ;i  company  which  will  draw  the  better  class,  in 
order  that  when  the  management  suddenly  slumps 
from  the  Daly  troupe  to  a  feeble  stock  company 
playing  ynry  melodrama,  the  south-of-Markel-SlrrH 
contingent  may  have  a  fringe  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
But  the  result  js  doubtful.  Stage  people  are  as 
superstitious  as  sailors—  both  have  many  precedents 
for  their  beliefs.  Il  will  be  surprising  if  the  Daly 
troupe  cau  lift  from  the  Powell  Street  Theatre  the 
1 '  I doo.' 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  July 

.\\\\  .  Rccd  and  Collier  in  ••  Moss  and  Hoss  "  ;  the 
Tivoli)  ompanyin  "''lover";  Charles  E.  Venter  in 
"The  Sbaughraun " ;  the  Daly  Company  in  "As 
You  Like  it  [commencing  Thursday);  Haverly's 
Minstrels  ;  tin  Spanish  Opera  Company  ;  and  Francis 
Wilson  in  "  The  Lion-Tamer.' 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Sarah  Bernhardts  "  Pauline  Blanchard "  lias 
proved  a  failure  in  London,  as  it  did  here. 

Mrs.  James,  Brown  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew  have 
parted,  and  Mrs.  Potter  is  going  to  Calcutta  for  a 
three  months  engagement. 

Reginald  de  Koven,  the  composer  of  "  Robin 
Hood,"  is  at  work  on  four  new  operas,  one  of  them 
being  for  De  Wolf  Hopper. 

When  Charles  Frohman's  stock  company  leaves 
San  Francisco  in  August,  it  will  go  to  Chicago,  and 
during  its  stay  there  will  produce  a  new  play  by 
Jerome  K.Jerome. 

Edgar  Kellty's  ' '  Puritania  "  is  growing  in  favor  in 
Boston,  and  bits  of  it  are  heard  in  the  streets  of  the 
Hub  as  incessandy  as  is  "  Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ray  "  in 

less  classic  burgs. 

Julie  Kingsley's  serpentine  dance  at  the  Tivoli  has 
caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  will  probably  be  re- 
tained on  the  programme  for  some  time.  It  will 
take  place  in  the  third  act  of  "  Clover." 

John  Drew  will  inaugurate  his  career  as  a  star  in 
the  new  farce-comedy  Bisson  and  Carr£  are  writing 
for  him.  He  will  conUnue  to  play  light  comedy  for 
a  year,  and  then  turn  to  more  serious  work. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft  has  written  a  play  called 
"A  Woman's  Eyes" — from  the  weU-known  line  of 
Scott's  poem — which  is  to  be  produced  at  a  local 
theatre  in  September.  The  scenery  for  it  is  now  be- 
ing designed  by  Mr.  Willis  Polk. 

The  financial  smash-up  of  Judic,  which  has  gone 
so  far  that  her  country-seat  in  Chaton  has  followed 
her  bric-a-brac  to  the  auction  hall,  is  said  to  be  due 
to  ventures  in  mining-stocks  counseled  by  Albert 
Millaud,  critic  of  the  Paris  Figaro. 

It  is  now  said  that  Minna  K.  Gale  will  retire  from 
the  stage,  for  at  least  a  year,  on  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Haines,  a  New  York  insurance  man.  She  did  intend 
to  resume  her  career  as  a  theatrical  star,  after  a  three 
months'  wedding  tour  ;  but  it  seems  she  does  not 
now  expect  a  restoration  of  her  emotional  equilibrium 
inside  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Charles  Frohman's  stock  company  left  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  in  a  private  hotel-car,  bound  for  this 
city.  They  will  make  only  one  stop  en  route,  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  same  manager's  "Junior  Partner" 
company  is  due  here,  after  an  August  engagement  in 
Chicago.  Among  the  members  of  the  latter  com- 
pany are  Kitty  Blanchard- Rankin,  May  Irwin,  and 
Henry  Miller. 

Von  Suppe's  comic  opera,  "  Clover,"  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday  even- 
ing, July  4,  with  the  following  cast : 

Count  Wilfred,  M.  Cornell ;  Stella,  TUlie  Salinger ;  Ru- 
dolph, Geo.  Olmi ;  Casimir,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Fanny,  Gra- 
de Plaisted;  Dr.  Track,  Ed.  N.  Knight;  Florine,  Emma 
Vorce  ;  Marquis  de  Roche  ferric  res,  H.  A.  Earkelew  ;  Abbe 
Dandin,  D.  H.  Smith;  Pascal,  Phil  Branson;  Martial, 
Ed.  Torpi;  Robert,  J.  P.  Wilson;  Bertram,  Wm.  Stra- 
chan  ;  Adjutant,  Geo.  Harris;  Senora  Petronella,  Grace 
Vernon. 

Jessie  Storey,  the  young  actress  who  played  the 
r61e  of  Agnes,  with  whom  Bertie  falls  in  love,  in 
"The  Henrietta,"  has  been  married  to  Edward 
Paulton,  a  young  Englishman.  She  is  prettv  and 
petite,  and  has  been  on  the  stage  some  six  or  eight 
years,  and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Harry  Paulton, 
the  comedian,  and  has  written  and  adapted  several 
plays  in  collaboration  with  his  father,  among  them 
being  "  Dorothy,"  "  The  Queen's  Mate,"  and 
"  Erminie." 

The  Agnes  Huntington  Opera  Company  has  gone 
to  pieces,  and  the  choristers  are  stranded  in  Chicago. 
They  considered  themselves  cheated  by  the  manager, 
and  took  a  very  feminine  and  equally  effective  method 
of  revenging  themselves.  When  they  were  on  the 
stage  they  all  pinned  Cleveland  badges  on  their 
breasts.  The  manager  promptly  fined  them  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  each.  The  girls  found  their  pay- 
envelopes  that  amount  short  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  were  hopping  mad.  After  a  mysterious  confer- 
ence, scissors  were  procured  and  in  two  minutes  sixty 
irate  young  ladies  had  reduced  sixty  beautiful   cos- 


tumes to  enough  rags  to  make  several  yards  of  rag- 
carpet. 

Lottie  Collins,  the  American  woman  who  made 
"  Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ray  "  go  in  London — it  originally 
came  from  a  shady  resort  in  St.  Louis,  was  introduced 
to  respectability  in  a  farce-comedy  called  "  Tuxedo," 
and  was  practically  unknown  in  America  until  it  came 
back  from  across  the  water — has  been  engaged  to 
appear  in  "The  New  Wing"  by  Charles  Frohman. 
Her  salary  in  New  York  is  announced  at  $1,200  a 
week,  but  it  is  safe  to  knock  $500  off  that  sum.  In 
London  she  makes  about  $550  by  doing  turns  at  sev- 
eral music-halls 

The  relations  between  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
and  Bessie  Bellwood  have  become  so  far  strained 
that  the  fair  and  heavy-fisted  singer  has  sued  him  for 
money  loaned  before  he  attained  to  ducal  dignities. 
When  he  was  the  Viscount  Mandeville,  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  he  shared  her  comfortable 
salary  ;  and  once,  when  an  unfortunate  liveryman 
attempted  to  collect  a  bill  for  cab-hire,  the  Bellwood 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  sailed  into  the  man  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  was  soon  knocked  hors 
du  combat.  Apropos  of  this,  she  said  :  "  Well,  if  I 
do  pay  his  debts,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
children  " — a  remarkable  reason,  truly.  But  since 
he  has  had  the  right  to  sit  among  the  hereditary  law- 
makers of  Great  Britain,  Manchester  has  treated 
Bessie  cavalierly,  and  now  she  retaliates  by  this 
suit. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Balfe's  Melodious  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIKIi  ! 

Also  MISS  JULIE   KINGSLEY  in  her 
Great  Serpentine  Dance. 


Monday,  July  4th, 
O    Zj    O    V    IE    H  ! 


Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents. 


THE  58TH  SEMI- ANNUAL  TERM  OF  THE 

URBAN    SCHOOL, 


1017  Hyde  Street, 

Will  begin  on  Monday,  July  18th,  1892. 
NATHAN  W.  MOORE,   Principal. 


NEW 

EUROPEAN 
ART  PAINTINGS 


JULIAN  DUPRE, 
CARL  HERPFER, 
AUGUST  HOMBURG,  and 
F.  EISENHUT, 

Purchased  by  our  Mr.  S.  Gump,  during  his 
recent  trip  on  the  continent,  haye  arrived  and 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  our  Art  Gallery.  We 
would  earnesdy  request  an  early  inspection  of 
these  fine  paintings  by  all  art  lo\rers. 

DO    NOT    MISS    IT  ! 


S.  &  C.  GUMP 

581-583    MARKET    ST. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cuniird  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  :  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Kails  and  Track  Material;  Hartniaim's 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


—  II.  C.  Masmk, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THERE    ARE    NONE    BETTER ! 


July  4,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

The  daughter  of  an  editor  :  "Why  did  you  reject 
him  ?"  "  He  was  not  accompanied  by  stamps." — Life. 

"  Biggsby's  a  great  deal  more  of  a  cad  than 
Baggsby.'  "Yes.  He  has  a  great  deal  more 
monev,  you  know." — Life. 

"  Do  you  believe  all  you  see,  Hicks?"  "  No.  I 
see  you  whenever  we  meet,  but  I  don't  believe  you 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  lime." — Ex. 

Jess — "I  think  it  is  nice  to  be  married  on  ones 
birthday,  don't  you?"  Bess — "I  don't  know;  I 
have  known  it  to  bring  bad  luck.  Look  at  Eve." — 
Ex. 

Treebag—' '  Did  Joblots  leave  any  last  request?" 
Hamplate — "  Yes  ;  he  wanted  the  funeral  procession 
to  drive  around  by  the  way  of  the  ball-grounds." — 
Ex. 

"  There's  one  good  thing  about  a  clam,"  remarked 
young  Feedly,  as  he  dexterously  removed  a  handful 
of  gravel  from  his  mouth  ;  "  he  never  loses  his  sand." 
—  Yale  Record. 

She — "What  did  papa  say,  dear,  when  you  told 
him  you  wished  to  marry  me,  dear?"  He — ''  I  do 
not  remember  what  he  said,  darling,  but  I  know  I 
felt  hurt." — Ex. 

' '  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  he  was  a  moderate 
drinker?"  "  I  didn't  say  '  moderate'  ;  I  said  'mod- 
est.' He  never  drinks  unless  some  one  asks  him." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

He — "  I  am  in  great  trouble,  Nellie."  She — "  Tell 
me,  dearest,  what  it  is — no  one  has  a  better  right  to 
share  your  troubles  than  your  Jiancie."  He — "  I  have 
just  got  married.-' — Truth. 

Verner — "  Well,  young  Hardup  married  in  haste  ; 
1  suppose  he's  now  repenting  at  leisure."  Melton — 
"  Not  much  ;  he  has  to  hustle  so  lively  for  a  living 
that  he  has  no  leisure." — The  King's  Jester. 

Young  Mr.  Fiddleback — " '  Is  Miss  Redbud  at 
home  ?  "  Servant — "  She  is,  sir  ;  but  the  minister  is 
talking  to  her  just  at  present,  sir."  Fiddleback — 
"  Oh,  all  right.     Don't  wake  her  up." — Life. 

Bridges — "What  has  led  to  the  recent  surprising 
increase  in  the  membership  of  your  church  ?"  Brooks 
— "  Our  pastor  is  organizing  committees  for  the  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  city's  vice." — -Truth. 

"  Miss  Gasket,  I  love  you  dearly,"  confessed  young 
Mr.  Smithers.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  Miss  Gasket, 
fervently.  "  You  make  me  intensely  happy,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  hope  1  shall  continue  to  do  so,  fori  am 
to  be  your  step-mother." 

Gilmann  (opening  his  hundred-dollar  camera) — 
"  Who's  been  AT  THIS  BOX  ?  !  !  "  The  new  girl— 
"  Oi  t'ought  tli'  baby'd  be  aisier  wid  somet'ing  t'  play 
wid.  sor.  so  Oi  gev  him  th'  accordion  Oi  found  inside 
it,  but  divil  th'  note  it'll  make." — Judge. 

Glanders  (looking  critically  at  a  cigar  which  Gum- 
mey  has  just  given  him) — "  Do  you  buy  the  Excel- 
lentissimo  de  Cubas,too?"  Gummy — "No."  Glan- 
ders— "  This  looks  like  the  same  brand  as  the  one  I 
gave  vou  yesterday."  Gummey — "It's  the  identical 
cigar." — Judge. 

He  (beside  the  hammock) — "It  looks  funny  to  see 
an  electric  button  on  a  tree.  May  I  inquire  what  it 
is  for?"  She  (in  the  hammock)—"  Certainly.  It  is 
connected  with  a  bell  in  the  nearest  confectioner's. 
1  have  a  code  of  signals  by  which  I  can  let  them 
know  what  kind  of  ice  or  soda  are  wanted." — New 
York  Sun. 

"  Another  letter  from  Alfred?  When  do  you  ex- 
pect to  marry  him?"  "  He  has  two  years  more  at 
the  preparatory  school.  After  that  he  will  go  to 
Yale,  and  when  he  has  been  graduated  there  he 
will  go  out  West  to  make  his  fortune.  When  he 
has  made  his  fortune,  we  shall  be  married.  Oh,  it 
all  seems  so  beautiful." — Life. 

Smith — "  Robinson  was  looking  for  you  to-day, 
Brown.  He  leaves  for  the  West  to-morrow  morning, 
where  he  intends  to  remain,  and  he  wanted  to  collect 
that  twenty-five  dollars  you  owe  him."  Brown — 
"  Yes,  I  saw  him  a  little  while  ago.  I  promised  to 
forward  him  the  money  next  week."  Smith — "In 
what  part  of  the  West  does  he  expect  to  settle?" 
Brown — "  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  ask  him." — Ex. 

Upon  the  recent  death  of  an  eminent  English 
divine  at  Cannes,  the  following  bulletin  was  placed  by 
the   family   upon   the* door  of  his   late    residence: 

"  Mr.  S departed  this  life  for  heaven  at  eleven 

o'clock  a.  M."  Some  passing  wag,  possessed  of  more 
drollery  than  reverence,  placed  beneath  the  notice  a 
telegraph  blank  .filled,  out  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Heaven,  12  m.— Mr.  S not  yet  arrived.    Get- 

.  ting  uneasy. — Peter." — Life. 


Before  You  Take  a  Pacific  Slope 

For  the  far  west  ;  before  you  go  aboard  your  steamer, 
Pullman  palace  train,  or  emigrant  car,  see  to  it  that 
among  your  outfit  is  an  adequate  supply  of  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  a  medicinal  safeguard  specially 
suited  to  the  wants  of  tourists,  travelers,  emigrants, 
and  summer  sojourners.  Cures  nausea,  dyspepsia, 
languor,  heartburn,  malaria,  rheumatism,  etc. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


WHITE    EDITH. 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Above  an  ancient  book,  with  a  knight's  crest 

In  tarnished  gold  on  either  cover  stamped, 

She  leaned,  and  read — a  chronicle  it  was 

In  which  the  sound  of  hautboys  stirred  the  pulse, 

And  masques  and  gilded  pageants  fed, the  eye. 

Though  here  and  there  the  vellum  page  was  stained 

Sanguine  with  battle,  chiefly  it  was  love 

The  stylus  held — some  wan-cheeked  scribe,  perchance, 

That  in  a  moldy  tower  by  candle-light 

Forgot  his  hunger  in  his  madrigals. 

Outside  was  winter  ;  in  its  winding-sheet 

The  frozen  Year  lay.     Silent  was  the  room. 

Save  when  the  wind  against  the  casement  pressed 

Or  a  page  rustled,  turned  impatiently, 

Or  when  along  the  still  damp  apple-wood 

A  little  flame  ran  that  chirped  like  a  bird — 

Some  wren's  ghost  haunting  the  familiar  bough. 

With  parted  lips,  in  which  less  color  lived 
Than  paints  the  pale  tea-rose,  she  leaned  and  read. 
From  time  to  time  her  lingers  unawares 
Closed  on  the  palm,  and  oft  upon  her  cheek 
The  pallor  died,  and  left  such  transient  glow 
As  might  from  some  rich  chapel-window  fall 
On  a  girl's  cheek  at  prayer.     So  moved  her  soul. 
From  this  dull  age  unshackled  and  divorced. 
In  far  moon-haunted  gardens  of  romance. 
But  once  the  wind  that  swept  the  palsied  oaks. 
As  if  new-pierced  with  sorrow,  came  and  moaned 
Close  by  the  casement ;  then  she  raised  her  eyes. 
The  light  of  dreams  still  fringed  them  while  she  spoke: 
"  1  pray  you  tell  me,  does  this  book  say  true? 
Is  it  so  fine  a  thing  to  be  a  queen "".  " 

As  if  a  spell  of  incantation  dwelt 

In  those  soft  syllables,  before  me  stood, 

Colored  like  life,  the  phantasm  of  a  maid 

Who  in  the  childhood  of  this  wrinkled  world 

Was  crowned  by  error,  or  through  dark  intent 

Made  queen,  and  for  the  durance  of  one  day 

The  royal  diadem  and  ermine  wore. 

In  strange  sort  wore — for  this  queen  fed  the  starved, 

The  naked  clothed,  threw  open  dungeon  doors  ; 

Could  to  no  story  list  of  surfering 

But  the  full  tear  was  lovely  on  her  lash  ; 

Taught  Grief  to  smile,  and  black  Despair  to  hope ; 

Upon  her  stainless  bosom  pillowed  Sin 

Repentant  at  her  feet — like  Him  of  old  ; 

Made  even  the  kerns  and  wild-men  of  the  fells, 

Drawn  thither  sniffing  pillage  in  the  air, 

Gentler  than  doves  by  some  unknown  white  art, 

And  saying  to  herself,  "  So,  1  am  Queen  !  " 

With  Up  all  tremulous,  reached  out  her  hand 

To  the  crowd's  kiss.     What  joy  to  ease  the  hurt 

Of  bruised  hearts  !     As  in  a  trance  she  walked 

That  live-long  day.     Then  night  came,  and  the  stars, 

And  blissful  sleep.     But  ere  the  birds  were  called 

By  bluebell  chimes  (unheard  of  mortal  ear) 

To  matins  in  their  branch-hung  priories — 

Ere  yet  the  dawn  its  gleaming  edge  lay  bare 

Like  to  the  burnished  axe's  subtle  edge, 

She,  from  her  sleep's  caresses  roughly  torn, 

The  meek  eyes  blinking  in  the  torches'  glare, 

Upon  a  scaifold  for  her  glory  paid 

The  roses  on  her  cheek.     For  it  befell 

That  from  the  Northland  there  was  come  a  prince. 

With  a  great  clash  ot  shields  and  trailing  spears 

Through  the  black  portals  of  the  breathless  night. 

To  claim  the  sceptre.     He  no  less  would  take 

Than  those  same  roses  for  his  usury. 

What  less,  in  faith  !     The  throne  was  rightly  his 

Of  that  sea-girdled  isle  :  so  to  the  block 

Forthwith  the  ringlets  and  the  slender  throat. 

A  touch  of  steel,  a  sudden  darkness,  then 

Blue  Heaven  and  all  the  hymning  angel-choir  ! 

No  tears  for  her — keep  tears  for  those  who  live 

To  mate  with  sin  and  shame,  and  have  remorse 

At  last  to  light  them  to  unhallowed  earth. 

Hers  no  such  low-hung  fortunes.     Once  to  stand 

At  her  soul's  height  in  that  celestial  air, 

With  no  hoarse  raven  croaking  in  one's  ear 

The  coming  doom,  and  then  to  have  life's  rose 

Struck  swittly  from  the  cheek,  and  thus  escape 

Love's  death,  black  treason,  friend's  ingratitude. 

The  pang  of  separation,  chill  of  age, 

The  grief  that  in  an  empty  cradle  lies. 

And  all  the  unspoke  sorrow  women  know — 

That  were,  in  truth,  to  have  a  happy  reign  ! 

Has  thine  been  happier.  Sovereign  of  the  Sea, 

In  that  long-mateless  pilgrimage  to  death  ? 

Or  thine,  whose  beauty  like  a  star  illumed 

Awhile  the  dark  and  angry  sky  of  France, 

Thy  kingdom  shrunken  to  two  exiled  graves? 

Sweet  old-word  maid,  a  gentler  fate  was  yours  ! 

Would  he  had  wed  your  story  to  his  verse 

Who  from  the  misty  land  of  legend  brought 

Helen  of  Troy  to  gladden  English  eyes. 

There's  many  a  queen  that  lived  her  grandeur  out, 

Gray-haired  and  broken,  might  have  envied  you, 

Your  Majesty,  that  reigned  a  single  day  ! 

All  this,  between  two  heart-beats,  as  it  were. 

Flashed  through  my  mind,  so  lightning-like  is  thought. 

With  lifted  eyes  expectant,  there  she  sat 

Whose  words  had  sent  my  fancy  over-seas, 

Her  lip  stUI  trembling  with  its  own  soft  speech. 

As  for  a  moment  trembles  the  curved  spray 

Whence  some  winged  melody  has  taken  flight. 

How  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place 

Upon  the  glass  of  memory  lives  again  ! — 

The  bleak  New  England  ;  the  level  boughs 

Like  bars  of  iron  across  the  setting  sun : 

The  gray-ribbed  clouds  piled  up  against  the  West ; 

The  windows  splashed  with  frost ;  the  fire-lit  room, 

And  in  the  antique  chair  that  slight  girl-shape, 

The  auburn  braid  about  the  saintly  brows 

Making  a  nimbus,  and  she  white  as  snow  ! 

"  Dear  Heart,"  I  said,  "  the  humblest  place  is  best 
For  gentle  souls — the  throne's  foot,  not  the  throne. 
The  storms  that  smite  the  dizzy  solitudes 
Where  monarchs  sit — most  lonely  folk  are  they  ! — 
Oft  leave  the  vale  unscathed  ;  there  dwells  content, 
If  so  content  have  habitation  here. 
Never  have  I  in  annals  read  or  rhyme 
Of  queen  save  one  that  found  not  at  the  end 
The  cup  too  bitter  ;  never  queen  save  one, 
And  sht. — her  empire  lasted  but  a  day  ! 
Yet  that  brief  breath  of  time  did  she  so  fill 
With  mercy,  love,  and  holiest  charity, 
As  more  rich  made  it  than  long  drawn-out  years 
Of  such  weed-life  as  drinks  the  lavish  sun 
And  rots  unflower'd."  "  Straight  tell  me  of  thatqueen  !" 
Cried  Edith  :   "  Brunhild,  in  my  legend  here, 
Is  lovely — was  that  other  still  more  fair? 
And  had  she  not  a  Siegfried  at  the  court 
To  steal  her  talisman  ? — that  Siegfried  did. 
Yet  Kriemhild  wed  him.     Was  your  queen  not  loved? 
Tell  me  it  all  I"     With  chin  upon  her  palm 
She  listened,  ever  in  her  ardent  eyes 
The  sapphire  deepening  as  I  told  the  tale 
Of  that  girl-empress  in  the  dawn  of  Time — 
A  flower  that  on  the  vermeil  brink  of  May 
1  Ml-cI,  with  its  folded  whiteness  for  a  shroud  ; 
A  strain  of  music  that,  ere  it  was  mixed 
With  baser  voices,  floated  up  to  heaven  ! 

Without  was  silence,  for  the  wind  was  spent 

That  all  the  day  had  pleaded  at  the  door. 

Against  the  rosy  sunset  the  gaunt  oaks 

Stood  black  and  motionless  ;  among  the  boughs 

The  sad  wind  slumbered.     Silent  was  the  room. 

Save  when  from  out  the  crumbling  apple-branch 

Came  the  wren's  twitter,  faint,  and  fainter  now, 

Like  a  bird's  note  far  heard  in  woodlands  dim. 

No  word  was  spoken.     Presently  a  hand 

Stole  into  mine,  and  rested  there,  inert, 

Like  some  new-gathered  snowy  hyacinth, 

So  white  and  cold  and  delicate  it  was. 

I  know  not  what  dark  shadow  crossed  my  heart, 

What  vague  presentiment,  but  as  I  stooped 

To  lift  the  fragile  fingers  to  my  lip, 

1  saw  it  through  a  mist  of  strangest  tears — 

The  thin  white  hand  invisible  Death  had  touched  ! 

—July  ScrHmer's. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

In  an  article  entitled  "What  the  Coming  Man 
Will  Eat,"  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Atwater  to  the 
Forum,  there  are  some  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  those  of  our 
own  country,  as  regards  the  nourishing  quality  of 
their  food.  The  author  thinks  that  we  ea$  too  much  ; 
but  (says  the  Sun)  however  that  may  be,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  eat  more  food,  and 
more  expensive  food,  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Atwater  prefaces  the  results  of  bis  in- 
quiries by  reminding  us  that  food  nourishes  our 
bodies  in  ttwo  ways — first,  by  building  and  repairing 
the  tissues  ;  and,  second,  by  furnishing  fuel  to  keep 
die  body  warm  and  give  it  strength  to  do  its 
work.  The  protein  or  nitrogenous  compounds, 
such  as  the  myosin,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
lean  meat,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  the  casein  of  milk, 
and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  are  sometimes  called 
flesh -formers,  because  flesh,  or,  in  other  words, 
muscle  and  sinew,  is  formed  from  them,  though 
they  make  blood  and  bone  as  well.  The  fuel 
ingredients  are  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  such 
as  butter,  olive  oil,  and  the  oils  of  corn  and  other 
vegetable  foods.  It  is  customary  for  chemists  to 
compute  the  fuel  value  of  nutrients  in  heat  units  or 
calories — one  calorie  being  the  amount  of  heat 
needed  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  about  four  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  A  pound  of  potatoes,  which  are 
three-quarters  water,  contains  about  340  calories  ; 
a  pound  of  rather  fat  sirloin  of  beef,  900  ;  a  pound 
of  wheat  flour,  1,600;  and  a  pound  of  butter, 
3,500  calories.  Mr.  Atwater  is,  of  course,  right 
in  saying  that  diet  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
provide  at  once  enough  protein  for  the  building  and 
repair  of  tissue,  and  enough  fuel  to  keep  it  warm 
so  as  to  do  its  work.  Enough,  but  not  too  much  ; 
for,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  more 
mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  disease,  of  im- 
paired vigor,  and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to 
man  from  erroneous  habits  of  eating  than  from  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Now  for  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Atwater's  comparisons.  Of  the  dietaries  of 
American  wage-workers  examined,  the  very  smallest 
furnished  3,500  calories  ot  energy  per  man  a  day. 
The  average  of  seven  dietaries  of  421  persons  in 
Massachusetts — factory  operatives  and  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  moderately  fatiguing  work — was  4,415 
calories  ;  and  the  average  of  four  dietaries  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers  in  Connecticut  engaged  in  severe 
work  was  6,705.  The  dietary  of  a  number  of  brick- 
makers  in  Massachusetts  was  found  to  supply  8,850 
calories  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  multitude 
of  European  dietaries,  for  which  statistics  are  ac- 
cessible, there  are  many  which  range  from  only  1 ,700 
to  1,900  calories.  The  average  of  eleven  dietaries  of 
poorly  fed  wage-workers  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  is  2,290. 
The  largest  European  dietarv  for  men  employed, 
even  in  the  hardest  labor,  of  which  Mr.  Atwater  has 
found  a  record,  does  not  r<-ach  4,500  calories.  Voit's 
standard,  based  upon  observations  of  the  food  of  such 
wage-workers  in  Germany  as  are  well  paid  and  well 
fed,  allows  118  grams  of  protein  and  3,055  calories  of 
energy.  For  men  engaged  in  severe  physical  labor 
Voit's  standard  calls  for  145  grams  of  protein  and 
4,500  calories  of  energy.  In  the  dietaries  of  profes- 
sional men  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — 
lawyers,  physicians,  university  professors,  and  stu- 
dents— the  amount  of  energy  furnished  varied  from 
2,325  to  2,835  calories  a  day  ;  the  average  was  2,670. 
In  the  German  army  the  peace  ration  is  computed  at 
2,800  calories,  and  the  extraordinary  ration,  given  in 
war  time  for  service  in  the  field,  at  3,985  calories. 
Contrast  with  this  the  above-mentioned  dietaries  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  factory -operatives, 
mechanics,  and  day-laborers  at  moderate  work,  which 
average  4,500  calories  of  energy  a  day.  This  col- 
lation of  statistics  puts  beyond  dispute  what  has  long 
been  asserted,  that  workingmen  are  far  better  fed  in 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Few  people,  except  botanists  (says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  J,  are  aware  that  there  is  a  white 
strawberry,  though  the  manufacturers  of  German 
preserves  put  up  bottles  of  the  white,  or  Alpine, 
berry  as  well  as  of  the  red  berries,  and  both  are 
imported.  There  is  also  a  native  while  strawberry 
which  grows  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  in  very  much 
the  same  locations  as  do  our  wild  red  strawberries. 
It  has  a  fragrance  which  is  between  that  of  the  red 
strawberry  and  the  pineapple  ;  but  it  seems  to  lack 
something  of  the  full,  rich  flavor  of  the  crimson 
berry.  Learned  men  have  long  questioned  the 
origin  of  the  name  "strawberry,*'  which  comes 
down  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  Latin  name, 
fragana,  which  means  "  the  fragrant,'  is  far  more 
fitting  for  this  best  of  berries.  The  probability  is 
that  strawberries  were  strung  on  straws  and  sold  by 
the  strawful,  hence  the  name — though  a  huckster's 
derivation.  School-children  now  frequenUy  string 
raspberries  in  this  way  on  a  stiff  stem  of  grass  or  of 
straw . 

Caviar,  which  is  made  from  the  eggs  of  the  stur- 
geon, is  an  important  article  of  exportation  for  many 
cities  of  Russia  and  Astrakhan,  and  principally 
Taganrok.  The  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  forty 
thousand  pouds  (one  poud  is  equal  to  thirty-five 
pounds).  The  greater  part  goes  to  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  very  little  to  England,  and  still 
less  to  France.  The  fisheries  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  upon  the  banks  of  which  stand 


vast  store-houses  with  the  basements  and  cellars,  in 
which  are  found  the  tubs  that  contain  the  brine  used 
in  the  preparation  of  caviar.  The  fishes  brought 
ashore  are  laid  upon  boards  and  covered  with  salt, 
and  are  then  opened  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
eggs  and  the  entrails,  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fond  of,  and  which  they  eat  in  a  fresh  state.  For  ex- 
portation, caviar  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways  : 
First — The  eggs  are  washed  and  then  immersed  in 
strong  brine  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  finally 
allowed  to  drain.  In  this  way  "  granular  "  caviar  is 
obtained.  Second  —  For  "compact"  caviar,  the 
eggs  are  first  cleansed,  then  pickled,  and  finally  al- 
lowed to  dry  slowly.  Then  they  are  packed  closely 
in  canvas  bags,  which  are  inclosed  in  wooden  barrels, 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  A  ruder 
process,  but  one  much  used  in  the  trade,  consists  in 
immersing  the  eggs  immediately  after  collection  in 
brine,  wherein  they  are  left  for  several  months,  after 
which  thev  are  dried  in  the  sun. 


Secure  Storage. 

Families  about  closing  their  homes  for  the  summer 
months  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  vaults  of  the 
"  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,"  in 
the  Safe  Deposit  Building,  corner  Montgomery  and 
California  Streets,  are  the  most  secure  for  the  storage 
of  silverware,  jewelry,  and  other  valuables.  The 
terms  are  moderate.  Valuables  stored  there  will  not 
be  stolen  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  peace  of  mind 
secured  thereby  will  gready  enhance  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  summer  vacations. 


False   Economy 

Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


-  Dk.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN. 


From  the  Conventions  to  the 
Elections,  ending-  with  November 
15th,  the  Argonaut  will  he  sent, 
hy  mail,  to  any  person  subscribing 
direct  to  this  office  for  ONE  DOL- 
LAR. 


Dividend  Notices. 


PEOPLES'  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  805 
Market  Street,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. — The 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  bank  have  declared  a  dividend  for 
the  term  ending  June  30,  1892,  at  a  rate  of  from  five  and 
one-third  (sJ£)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and 
four  and  one-third  (4J5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  from  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  July 
1,  1892.  J.  E.  FARNUM,  Secretary. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4%)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Fri- 
day, July  1,  1892. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — The  Board  of 
Directors  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1892,  at  tlie  rate  of  five  and  one-fifth  (5  1-5)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-thud  (4!^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1892. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANV,  Cashier. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing June  30,  1S92.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rale 
of  five  and  one-fifth  (5  1-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  four  and  one-third  U'/j)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  i,  1892. 

JAMES  A.  THOMPSON.  Cashier. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN   SOCIETY, 

Corner  of  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. 

For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tcntlis  (5  4-10)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-half  (4/4) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  t taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1892. 

VERNON  CAMPRFI  rrtarv. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  4,  1892. 
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PACIFIC   BOLL  PAPER  CO., 
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WlLUAH  ALVOBD  President 

.-Cashier 

Bvkom   MtKKAV.  Jk  .Assistant  Cashier 

l«VIXG   F.    UOWLTOS 26  Assistant  Cashier 

Af.F.NTS— New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank 
Of  t  fcllfornla  i  Boston.  Treiuont  National 
Bank:  Chicago.  I'nion  National  Bank:  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  :  London,  N". 
M.  Bothaohlld  &  Sons:  Australia  and  Xew 
Kealand,  the  Bank  of  Xew  Zealand:  China. 
Japan,  ami  India.  Chartered  Hank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
ol' the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris.  Genoa.  Berlin. 
Bremen.  Hamburg.  Krankfort-on-MaJn,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm. Lrt>tcberg.  Christiana,  Locano.  Melbourne.  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong.  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
.  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans. 
_.:i,  Portland.  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

CUB   Capital  and  Surplu-  156.000.000 

1  >ire    : 

Lloyd  Tbvbs,  President;   (so.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford.  Charles  F.  Crocker,   I.  C.  Fargo.  Oliver 
F-ldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  i ■'.  Goad,  Wm.  Noms. 
H.  v.  ashier. 
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RUBBER 
HOSE! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


S  M  RUN  YON.  f 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 

577  and  579  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


K  I  M  R  A  I    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

l   nsurpassed   In  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &    CO., 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 


C 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  E.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS: 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide :  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28';.-*nch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


FOR 
WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  3iarket  Street. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 


— PATENTRF.    and    ma 


CTI'RER    OF — 


ARTIFICIAL    STONE 

IX  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
Office.    307     MONTGOMERY    ST. 


(Established  1S.-.4.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAV,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         Telephone  No.  35 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concession?  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The   Argonaut   and   the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87 .00 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  _ 6.0O 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The   Argonaut  and    St.   Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..   ... 
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The  Argonaut  and   Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 

lli.      \rgonuut  and   the   English    Illustrated   Magazine   for  One  Year,  by   Mail  

1  In-     \rgointul    unit    the    Atlantic    Monthly    for  One    Year,    by    Mall.. 

The   Argonaut  anil   Outing  for  One  Year,   by   Mall 

The    Argonaut    and    .lodge   for  One    Year,    by    Mail 
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1  be    Argonaut    anil    the   Critic  for  One   Year,    by    Mail. 
The    Argonaut    and    Life   for  One   Year,    by    Mall 
The     \rgonaiit    unit    1'iick    for  One    Year,    by    Mail. 

The  Arnne.nl  end  Demoreet'i  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  i>>   Hall  fl.oo 

in,     krrgonanl  and  torrent  Literature  for  One  Year,  bj    Mail  fl.50 

The    Argon, tut    and    the    M  neteent  h    Century   (monthly)  for  One   Year.    bj  Mall                     .      T.*>5 

The   Argonaut   and   the   Argo->    for  Urn-   Year.   b>    Mail.  B.25 

The    Argonaut    and    the   Overland    Monthly    for    One    Yejtr.    by    Wall  •..".« 

The     \  rk-..nuiit    and   the    Krvlcw    of    l.cvlew*   for  One    Tear,    by    Mall  5.60 
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PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  iTiitn-  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
i|uake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion i»  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
everj  room.  All  room-  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court.  Illuminated  by  electric  light,  it*  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  bv  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:• 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


YOU'RE    OUT 

If  vou  don't  go  to 

NAPA  SODA 
SPRINGS 

THIS    SUMMER. 


What  Do  You  Want 


A    Climate    that    beats    Italy. 
No   Malaria   or    Cold    Sea    Air. 
Health-giving  Mineral  Water. 
Cuisine  and  Service  Unexcep- 
tionable. 
Comfortable  Beds. 
Table  First  Quality. 
Gas    and    Running    Water    in 

Every  Boom. 
Hot  Napa  Soda  Baths. 
Two  Trains  Every  Day. 
All  Yisitors  are  Satisfied. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,    -    PROPRIETOR, 

Napa   Soda   Springs   P.  O. 


A  letter  lo  Printers'  Ink.  dated  London. 
June  1,  1892,  says: 

The  long-promised  Pears'  Soap  Com- 
pany was  organized  yesterday.  Trie  name 
of  the  company  is  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Limited. 
and  its  capital  ^£810.000.  distributed  thus  : 

,£200,000  in  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 

,£200,000  in  6  per  cent,  cumulative  pref- 
erence shares. 

,£26,000  in  ordinary  shares. 

,£150,000  in  deferred  ordinary  shares. 

The  vendors  take  the  whole  of  the  de- 
ferred shares  and  ,£86,500  of  the  orduiary 
shares,  which  is  certainly  not  excessive.  A 
well  -  known  stock  -  exchange  firm  offered 
the  vendors  ,£1,000,000  (say  $4,800,000) 
cash  for  the  business  right  out.  The  ordi- 
nary shares  (which  were  yesterday  at  a 
premium  of  two  per  cent.)  take  ten  per 
cent,  after  the  debentures  and  preference 
shares.  The  deferred  shares  then  take 
another  ten,  alter  which  any  remaining 
profits  are  equally  divided  between  ordi- 
nary and  deferred. 

The  prospectus  derives  its  chief  interest 
for  advertisers,  however,  from  the  state- 
ments il  contains  as  to  past  advertising  and 
profits.  The  profits,  before  deducting  ad- 
vertising expenses,  and  the  advertising  ex- 
penses themselves,  for  the  past  seven  years 
are  thus  certified  : 

Year,  Profits.    Advertising. 

1S85 £  95.106  £  3*.»6o 

1886 117,562  58.849 

1887 i;S,io9 

1S8S 153-756  86-49' 

1S89 "49-77*  '*9-9°3 

1890 I05.34S  '26,994 

189* *75.95o  103,956 

Total £985.599  £609.665 

An  average  advertising  account  oi  over 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  very  re- 
markable business,  and  the  steady  growth 
not  less  encourag- 
ing  to  newspaper  .idvcrUscrs.     The  state* 
ment.  which  the  prospectus  also  contains. 
that    the    advertising    is   to  be  reduced  to 
/180,000  a  year  is  not  easy  t.i  understand 
:    the   steady  increase  shown  year 
i:iu  especially  of  the  diminished 
I    in    1801,    when   the  advertising 
had  been  reduced.     The  American  agency 
is  referred  to  in  the  prospectus  in  apprccia- 
s.     M.   Lyman  L>.  Morse,  of  the 
.1.    H.    Kates    Agency,   is    the    American 
manager. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  SlufjUeld  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of.  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  A  merica  for  the  A  mericans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  Us  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  People's  Part}',  at  its  con- 
vention in  Omaha,  is  not  of  so  much  general  interest  as  the 
political  and  voting  strength  the  party  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  develop,  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Prohibition  party.  It  was  known  in  advance 
that  the  People's  party  would  declare  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme,  to  please  the   Fanners'   Alliance  ;  the  free 
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coinage  of  silver,  to  gratify  the  South  and  portions  of  the 
West  ;  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  in  place  of  national 
bank-notes,  to  bring  the  former  Greenbackers  into  line  ;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  platform  would  be  a  hodge-podge,  com- 
pounded with  as  much  skill  as  possible,  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
formers on  the  one  hand  and  the  dissatisfied  and  disaffected 
on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  Prohibition  platform  needs  no  comment  or 
explanation.  It  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  in  every  com- 
munity the  standard  of  mentality  and  self-control  must  be 
that  set  up  by  the  weakest  minds  and  feeblest  wills,  and  that 
no  man  shall  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  dinner,  because 
some  other  man  gets  drunk: 

It  is  of  more  interest  to  know,  if  we  can  ascertain,  what 
the  People's  party  and  the  Prohibition  party  are  likely  to  do 
in  the  coming  election,  than  what  their  views  are  as  expressed 
in  their  respective  platforms.  The  only  way  to  make  an 
estimate  on  this  score  is  to  compare  the  votes  of  the  several 
parties  in  past  Presidential  elections,  to  see  what  changes 
have  come  about  and  what  the  relations  of  the  parties  have 
been  when  the  votes  have  been  counted.  The  following 
table  embraces  four  Presidential  elections,  beginning  with 
1876  and  ending  with  1888  : 
1876. 

Democratic 4,284,885 

Republican 4.033,950 

Greenback 81,740 

Prohibition 9.522 

Union  Labor 

United  Labor 

American 2,636 

People's  Party- 

A  very  brief  analysis  of  this  table  will  make  it  mean  more 
than  merely  to  present  the  figures.  The  total  outside  vote — 
that  is,  outside  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties — 
was,  in  1876,  93,898  ;  in  1880,  318,318  ;  in  1S84,  285,637  ; 
and  in  1888,  402,41 1.  This  indicates  a  growth  in  what  may 
be  called,  generically,  the  third-party  movement,  but  when 
we  look  into  the  vote  of  the  old  parties,  we  find  that  from 
1876  to  1888  the  Democratic  vote  increased  by  1,253,34s, 
and  the  Republican  by  1,406,266,  or,  in  other  words,  the  in- 
crease in  the  vote  of  each  party  was  greater  than  the  vote 
cast  for  all  the  outside  parties  from  1876  to  iSSS  inclusive. 
To  illustrate  it  in  another  way,  while  the  combined  strength 
of  all  the  outside  parties  from  1S84  to  188S  increased  116,- 
774  votes,  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  same  time,  gained 
627,216  votes  and  the  Republican  party  591,882. 

There  has  not  been  a  People's  party,  as  such,  except  in 
1884,  when  it  polled  133,828  votes  ;  but  there  has  been  a 
Prohibition  party  every  year  since  1876,  and  its  vote  has 
grown  from  9,522  to  249,907.  At  the  same  time,  it  looks 
like  a  labor  of  Sisyphus  to  attempt  to  elect  a  President, 
when  the  two  great  parties  are  increasing  their  vote  every 
four  years  by  half  a  million  or  more,  while  the  Prohibition 
cause  can  gain  only  from  100,000  to  150,000  at  most. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unwise  to  undervalue  the 
political  strength  of  the  third  parties  this  year,  especially  the 
People's  party,  which  is  an  unknown  quantity.  It  will  cer- 
tainly poll  some  votes,  how  many  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
will  draw  more  largely  from  the  Democratic  party  than  the 
Republican,  because  it  will  appeal  to  the  Democratic  South 
and  the  fiat-money  West  on  the  financial  planks  of  its  plat- 
form. On  the  other  hand,  the  Prohibition  party  may  be  ex- 
pected to  get  its  accessions  from  the  Republican  party,  if 
anywhere,  for  between  the  Democratic  party  and  cold  water 
there  is  no  love  lost.  There  are  prohibition  Democrats,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  like  good  Indians. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  legitimate  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  we  have  given,  it  is  that  neither  the  Peo- 
ple's party  nor  the  Prohibition  party  will  secure  a  single 
vote  in  the  electoral  college.  The  only  time  when  a  new 
party  can  expect  to  succeed  is  when  it  can  mount  some  great 
popular  wave,  either  of  public  sentiment  or  public  indigna- 
tion, and  ride  triumphantly  over  the  heads  of  the  old  parties. 
Is  there  any  indication  of  such  a  tidal  wave  this  year  ? 
Frankly  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  signs  of  it.  There  are 
local  grievances  and  complaints,  many  of  which  are  well 
founded  and  demand  redress  ;  but  thev  are  not  universal  and 


can  not  be  made  so,  for  if  they  should  be  assembled  they  would 
be  found  conflicting  and  mutually  destructive.  The  country  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  a  whole,  and  shows  no  dispo- 
sition to  intrust  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  to  new  and 
untried  hands.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  experiment  in  Con- 
gress, with  Peffer  in  the  Senate  and  Simpson  in  the  House, 
has  not  been  such  a  brilliant  success  as  to  warrant  very  many 
people  in  flocking  into  the  Alliance  in  order  to  repeat  it,  and 
with  an  original  Greenbacker  for  President  and  a  Confederate 
brigadier  for  Vice- President,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  the 
People's  party  can  obtain  a  greater  share  of  popular  confi- 
dence than  the  Alliance  has. 


It  is  now  clear  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  choosing 
Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  the  World's  Fair.  The 
Democratic  National  Convention  ^offered  the  city  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  her  capacity  to  handle  a  great  crowd 
of  visitors,  and  the  test  has  proved  not  only  Chicago's  want 
of  managing  ability,  but  also  the  presence  there  of  a  per- 
vading spirit  disgraceful  to  the  town.  In  ever)-  part  of  the 
country,  complaint  is  heard  from  angry  and  disgusted  men 
who  have  returned  to  their  homes  from  the  convention  to 
denounce  Chicago  for  the  discomfort  and  robbery  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  The  Wigwam,  specially  erected  by 
contract,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Chicago  press  as  secure  and 
in  all  respects  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  was  a  fraud 
and  a  failure.  The  rain  poured  through  the  roof  of  the 
ramshackle  barn,  delegates  sat  under  umbrellas,  and  orators 
stood  in  puddles.  When  the  winds  rose,  the  thousands 
gathered  in  the  gigantic  shanty  were  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
lest  it  should  collapse  and  bury  their  mangled  bodies  under 
its  wreck.  An  ordinary  circus-tent  would  have  been  far  more 
comfortable  and  safe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  convention 
drew  125,000  strangers  to  the  city,  and  that  each  of  these 
spent  about  ten  dollars  a  day.  For  the  five  days  of  their 
presence,  their  expenditure  represents  the  sum  of  $6,250,000. 
At  least  half  of  this  was  stolen,  if  credit  be  given  to  the 
statements  of  the  multitude  of  men  who  were  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  Chicago's  "speedy"  citizens,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  their  published  testimony.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  denied  by  the  Chicago  newspapers,  which,  in  their 
comments  upon  the  complaints  of  the  skinned  visitors,  evince 
a  queer  mixture  of  amusement  and  exultation,  as  though 
conscienceless  rapacity  were  the  equivalent  of  superior 
shrewdness.  The  hotels  led  in  the  robbers'  raid.  Prices 
were  raised  to  criminal  figures.  One  hundred  dollars  a  day 
for  a  room,  with  board,  into  which  five  persons  were  crowded, 
is  an  instance  of  what  the  hotel  men  were  equal  to.  Two 
newspaper  correspondents  paid  twenty  dollars  a  day  for  one 
small  room  in  the  Auditorium.  The  restaurants,  the  saloons, 
the  cabmen,  the  tobacconists,  everybody,  in  short,  whose 
trade  felt  the  presence  of  the  throng,  regarded  the  occasion 
as  pirates  do  a  prize.  Undisguised  extortion,  accompanied 
by  insolence  and  every  form  of  rudeness,  ruled  the  town. 
The  New  Yorkers  are  particularly  bitter  and  scornful  in  their 
resentment.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Gilroy  drew 
this  picture  for  the  New  York  Herald  of  life  in  Chicago 
during  convention  week : 

"  '  Chicago  is  a  hog  town,  and  the  people  who  live  there  are  hogs,' 
said  he.  '  Chicago  seems  to  be  insanely  jealous  of  New  York,  and 
whenever  a  man  from  New  York  wanted  to  buy  something,  the  Chicago 
man  thought  he  had  a  right  to  charge  him  two  or  three  times  what  the 
thing  was  worth.  It  was  always  economical  for  a  New  York  man  to 
take  off  his  red  badge  to  get  something.  He  couldn't  buy  a  red  neck- 
tie without  paying  three  times  what  it  was  worth  if  he  had  his  badge 
on.  I  think  Chicagoans  have  just  been  playing  a  little  preliminary 
game  to  the  international  rake-off  which  they  will  have  when  the 
World's  Fair  is  there  next  year." " 

The  thievery  was  general,  and  Chicago,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  it,  is  hilarious.  AH  the  principal  hotels — the 
Auditorium,  the  Palmer,  the  Grand  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Leland,  the  Sherman,  and  the  Grace,  were, 
from  all  accounts,  mere  robbers'  roosts. 

This  matter  is  not  local  in  its  bearings.  The  World's 
Fair  is  not  a  Chicago  enterprise,  but  one  in  whose  success 
and  proper  conduct  the  whole  United  States  is  concerned. 
The  world  has  been  invited  to  come  to  the  e: 
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cipate  in  it,  and  enjoy  American  hospitality.  If  the  people 
of  the  world  are  to  be  regarded  by  Chicago  as  so  many  vic- 
tims to  be  held  up  and  plundered,  as  strangers  whose  con- 
venience and  comfort  are  of  no  consideration  except  in  so 
far  as  their  needs  offer  opportunity  for  spoliation,  the  nation 
will  be  put  to  shame,  and  justly  eam  a  reputation  abroad  of 
a  kind  that  must  redden  the  face  of  even-  American. 

Chicago  must  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  she  has  not 
the  virtue  of  decency,  she  had  better  assume  it  If  an  appeal 
on  patriotic  and  ethical  grounds  fail  to  move  her,  her  press, 
officials,  hotel-keepers,  and  tradesmen  should,  at  least,  be 
open  to  the  suasion  of  immediate  financial  self-interest.  The 
experience  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  aside  altogether 
from  its  scandalous  features,  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  city  is  at  present  conspicuously  deficient  in  accom- 
modations for  a  great  gathering.  The  admission  has  to  be 
made  that,  in  taking  Chicago's  word  for  her  capabilities  in 
this  regard,  the  country  has  been  deceived.  A  crowd  that 
New  York  could  absorb  without  inconveniencing  herself, 
would  overflow  Chicago  as  a  Grand  Army  National  Conclave 
would  Sacramento  or  Stockton. 

The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  have  certain  duties  to 
perform,  the  imperative  necessity  for  which  has  been  made 
obvious  by  the  convention  experience.  Special  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made  for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  Fair 
visitors.  The  common  council  of  Chicago,  also,  must  be 
called  upon  to  do  all  that  ordinances  can  do  to  protect 
strangers  from  the  thievishness  of  the  resident  tribes.  Un- 
less some  reasonable  assurance  can  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  that  they  can  have  civil- 
ized treatment  at  something  like  normal  cost  in  Chicago, 
disaster  awaits  the  World's  Fair.  No  one  with  the  smallest 
regard  for  his  comfort,  his  purse,  or  his  temper,  will  go  to 
Chicago  in  1893,  if  he  knows  that  by  doing  so  he  is  in 
danger  of  encountering  unrestrained  Chicago  hospitality.  The 
town,  evidently,  is  merely  an  overgrown  village,  of  the  sort 
classified  by  theatrical  men  and  commercial  travelers  as 
"jay" — that  is  to  say,  rural  in  its  notions  of  what  constitutes 
luxury,  and  bandit-like  in  its  conception  of  what  strangers 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  get  Chicago,  in 
short,  considered  from  the  fair-visiting  standpoint,  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  road-agent  Unless  the  commissioners  can  miti- 
gate the  ferocity  of  her  passion  for  "gouging"  the  stranger 
within  her  gates,  Chicago  will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
the  World's  Fair  pretty  much  to  herself. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  into  the  transportation  matter 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  It  costs  $105  per  ton  to  trans- 
port dry  goods  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail,  the 
time  being  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  days.  The  same 
goods,  if  brought  here  via  Panama,  part  rail  and  part 
steamer,  pay  $84  per  ton,  the  time  being  about  forty-five 
days.  By  clipper  ship  round  the  Horn,  the  same  goods  can 
be  laid  down  on  our  wharves  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  ton,  the  time 
being  about  eighty-five  days.  Merchants  will  admit  that 
the  difference  of  sixty  days  between  the  all-rail  route  and 
the  all-water  route  is  not  absolutely  a  controlling  factor  in 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  our  importations  from  the 
East  is  concerned.  But  as  time  is  important  as  to  goods 
which  are  more  or  less  perishable,  or  which  are  affected  by 
the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  as  the  items  of  interest  and 
marine  insurance  for  a  couple  of  months  must  be  considered 
where  the  value  of  the  goods  is  large,  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
short  land  route  should  receive  higher  remuneration  than 
the  long  sea  route.  But  when  the  all-rail  route  is  com- 
pared with  the  sea  and  rail  route  via  Panama,  the  reasons 
for  a  wide  disparity  in  charges  are  not  so  conspicuous.  A 
difference  of  twenty  days  in  time  is  not  crucial.  Even  dress- 
goods  can  stand  three  weeks'  detention  on  the  way.  And 
the  increased  charge  for  interest  and  insurance  is  not  a  con- 
trolling factor.  If  the  freight  rates  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
were  reduced  to  cost,  plus  a  fair  percentage  to  the  carrier, 
California  importers  would  make  money  by  waiting  a  few 
days  longer  for  their  goods. 

No  such  reduction  can  be  expected  so  long  as  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  is  subsidized  and  the  Panama  Railroad  bound 
by  cast-iron  contracts  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
In  order  to  use  the  Panama  Railroad  so  as  to  build  up  our 
trade,  it  must  be  owned  here,  and  operated  not  with  a  view 
of  realizing  extravagant  profits  for  its  immediate  owners,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  the  trade  of  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  growth  of  which  its  own  prosperity  will 
develop.  It  happens  that  the  road  is  just  now  in  a  position 
when  control  of  it  can  be  acquired.  It  has  seldom  been  in 
that  position  before,  and  may  never  be  again. 

The  Panama  Railroad  was  built  by  William  n.  Aspinwall 
and  associates,  and  was  opened  in  1855.  It  was  storked  for 
$6,000,000  and  was  bonded  for  $4,000,000,  which  was  after- 
ward increased  to  $6,436,000,  making  the  total  capitalization 
of  the  company  $12,^36,000.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
Trenor  W.  Park,  once  of  this  Stale,  and  then  president  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  sold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  road 


to  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Interoceanique  de 
Panama.  The  exact  terms  of  the  sale  were  never  known, 
but  it  has  been  said  that  the  Frenchmen  bought  their  interest 
at  the  rate  of  $27,000,000  for  the  property,  or  twice  its  nom- 
inal value.  It  is  known  that  Park  made  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  by  the  transaction. 

Having  bought  control,  the  canal  company  operated  the 
road  through  the  New  York  board  of  direction,  of  which  J.  G. 
McCullough  was  for  many  years  president,  with  D.  O.  Mills, 
Jesse  Seligman,  C.  G.  Franklyn,  E.  F.  Winslow,  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  and  other  equally  well-known  men  as  directors. 
Under  their  management  the  road  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  annual  dividends,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  real 
asset  which  the  canal  company  had. 

In  iSSS,  after  spending  about  $200,000,000  in  seven  years, 
without  getting  much  nearer  its  objective  point,  the  canal 
company  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  was  placed  by 
the  French  court  in  the  hands  of  official  liquidators.  It  is 
there  stilL  Several  schemes  have  been  launched  by  De 
Lesseps  to  resurrect  the  concern.  An  extension  of  time  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Colombian  Government.  Indulgent 
legislation  has  been  procured  from  the  French  Chambers. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
enterprise  will  be  resumed  in  anything  like  its  present  shape. 
Sooner  or  later  liquidation  will  become  inevitable,  and  the 
canal  company  will  have  to  realize  on  its  assets,  including  its 
interest  in  the  Panama  railroad. 

Why  should  not  the  people  of  California,  or  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  of  both,  "combine  with  the  merchants  of  the  entire 
slope  to  buy  it  ?  The  operation  would  be  in  line  with  the 
enterprises  which  mercantile  communities  all  over  the  world 
have  undertaken  to  develop  their  trade.  London,  Paris, 
Hamburg,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  have  all,  at 
some  time  or  other,  spent  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  from  local  taxation  on  projects  which  were  designed 
to  increase  their  maritime  trade,  or  to  promote  their  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of 
economy  that  money  spent  for  such  purposes  by  communi- 
ties at  large  is  well  spent  if  the  expenditure  is  bestowed  in 
a  judicious  way.  Nothing  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  interior  States  as  the  construction  of  railroads 
by  the  aid  of  issues  of  State  or  county  bonds — nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  build  up  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal  at  State  expense  ;  there  is  hardly 
an  American  city  of  any  prominence  which  does  not  owe  its 
development  to  some  public  enterprise  which  was  too  vast  to 
be  undertaken  by  private  capital,  but  which  was  carried  to 
completion  by  municipal,  or  State,  or  national  effort. 

How  much  of  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  held  by  the  insolvent  canal  company  is  not  known. 
It  is  large  enough  to  carry  control.  The  stock  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1 S  5  5  ;  the  bonds  have  been  largely  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Probably  $15,000,000, 
possibly  $12,000,000,  would  buy  out  the  Frenchmen.  But 
if  it  required  $20,000,000,  the  interest  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment. If  the  people  of  this  State  can  be  educated  to 
understand  what  they  would  gain  by  getting  control  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  in  the  shape  of  low  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, they  would  willingly  assent  to  an  issue  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  bonds  by  the  State  and  the  city,  both  of  which 
are  practically  out  of  debt,  and  could  command  all  the 
money  they  want  at  four  per  cent ;  the  balance  of  the  money 
required  could  be  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Once  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  direction,  appointed  by  the  State 
and  the  city,  the  dividends  on  Panama  stock  could  be  re- 
duced two-thirds  without  depriving  its  owners  of  income, 
and  those  two-thirds  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  shippers. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Traffic  Association  would  be  work- 
ing in  legitimate  lines  if  it  sent  to  Paris  to  find  out  on  what 
terms  the  canal  company's  interest  can  be  acquired. 

The  student  of  contemporary  politics  who  is  learned  in 
ornithology  is  impressed  by  the  singular  resemblance  sub- 
sisting between  the  Democrat  and  the  ostrich — not  so  much 
perhaps  in  the  particular  of  rear  elevation  as  in  the  habit  of 
reasoning  and  composing  the  mind  in  crises  fraught  with 
peril  by  thrusting  the  thinking  end  into  the  sand-bank  of 
desire.  The  party  did  this  at  the  Chicago  convention  when 
it  nominated    Mr.    Cleveland,  in   spite  of  the  most  strenuous 

warnings  that  he  could  not  carry  his  own  State  of  New  York 

warnings  given  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
And  ever  since  then  the  Democracy  has  been  determinedly 
pushing  its  head  further  and  further  into  the  bank.  Throughout 
the  country  it  is  hard  at  work  endeavoring  to  convince  itself 
that  Tammany  and  the  masses  of  the  party  in  New  York 
city  will  be  all  right  "Tammany  Cheers  Cleveland,"  cries 
th<  <l.iied  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  large  head-lines  over 
the  customary  Fourth-of-July  whoop-up  of  the  organization. 
"Braves  Of  The  Wigwam  Show  That  They  Are  Support- 
ing The  Democratic  Nominee  Heartily,"  runs  another  line, 
and  a  third  thus  :  "One  Of  The  Most  Enthusiastic  Indorse- 
ments Ever  Given  By  A  Political  <  >rganization."     We  quote 


these  headings  because  they  are  excellent  samples  of  the 
sand  in  which  the  brain  of  the  Democratic  ostrich  is  in- 
terred. It  is  incomprehensible  how  men,  otherwise  sensible, 
can  so  deliberately  blind  themselves  to  the  facts  in  New  York. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  the  convention  to  alter  these  facts, 
and  it  is  not  even  remotely  probable  that  anything  can  do  so 
during  the  next  four  months.  Indeed,  if  the  Republicans 
had  been  invited  by  their  opponents  to  do  what  they  wished 
to  widen  and  fix  the  gulf  that  divides  the  Democracy  of  New 
York,  the  one  thing  the  Republicans  would  have  chosen  to  do 
would  have  been  to  nominate  Grover  Cleveland.  That 
nomination  has  thrown  the  Mugwumps  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
the  average  Tammany  Democrat  so  hates  the  Mugwumps 
that  the  sight  of  their  joy  is  torment  to  him.  In  that  mem- 
orable speech  of  Bourke  Cockran:s  to  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, delivered  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  a  vast 
audience  that  was  lifted  by  it  from  the  heaviness  and  irrita- 
bility of  fatigue  into  a  fever  of  applauding  enthusiasm,  the 
picture  of  things  as  they  are  in  New  York 'was  drawn  with  a 
strength  and  bitterness  which  would  have  disposed  of  Cleve- 
land had  his  nomination  depended  upon  the  action  of  a  really 
deliberative  body.  Cockran  is  a  man  of  very  unusual  ability, 
and  his  speech  was  the  most  notable  oratorical  effort  in  either 
of  the  national  conventions.  He  knows  all  about  New  York 
politics,  and  he  shares  that  defiant  loathing  for  the  Mugwump 
which  has  become  the  hall-mark  of  New  York  Democracy. 
Cockran  is  no  personal  enemy  of  Cleveland. 

"  Let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen  "  (he  observed),  "  let  me  say  it  to 
you,  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  to  him  as  a  man,  or  of  his  history,  or 
of  his  record  as  an  administrative  officer,  of  his  patriotism  as  a  man,  of 
his  virtue  as  a  citizen — let  me  say.  I  repeat,  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  four  years  the  forces  that  have  invoked  his  name,  the  men  who 
have  assumed  to  speak  for  the  Cleveland  Democracy,  are  the  men  over 
whose  prostrate  bodies  the  Democratic  party  has  been  compelled  to  march 
to  victory.  .  .  .  Throughout  all  these  four  years,  these  mt-n  who  have 
assumed  to  speak  of  the  Cleveland  Democracy  as  their  own  especial  prop- 
erty have  been  the  foes  of  every  Democratic  measure  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  supported  and  which  the  Democratic  partv  wrung  from  Repub- 
lican hostility.  When  you  are  asked  to  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland  against 
our  protest,  it  means  the  indorsement  of  the  war  that  has  been  made 
against  us  and  the  Democratic  party.  It  means  that  we  should  abase 
ourselves  in  the  dusi  before  them  whom  we  nave  trampled  in  the  dust 
in  the  name  of  a  triumphant*  aggressive,  and  militant  Democracy.  It 
means  that  die  men  who  have  carried  die  banner  to  victory  bv  majori- 
ties reaching  to  forty-eight  thousand  are  to  be  dishonored  in  a  Demo- 
cratic convention." 

It  may  well  be  that  these  reasons  do  not  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  bosoms  of  Democrats  outside  of  New  York  ; 
but  it  was  New  York  that  Cockran  was  telling  the  convention 
about,  which  convention  did  not  need  him  or  anybody  else 
to  inform  it  that  without  New  York's  electoral  vote  Cleve- 
land can  not  be  President  Nevertheless,  the  delegates  from 
States  that  always  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
from  States  which  never  do,  insisted  on  handing  Tammany 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  triumphant  Mugwumps. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Republican  Pennsylvania1  s  delegation  for 
Cleveland  was  food  for  Cockran!s  satire  : 

"Mr.  Cleveland  is  popular  in  Republican  States  because  his  Dem- 
ocracy is  not  offensive  to  Republicans.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  of  the 
most  extraordinary  popularity  on  every  day  of  the  year  except  one — 
election  day.  It  is  a  popularity  which  may  be  described  as  tumultuous, 
but  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  votes.  It  is  calculated  to  produce  en- 
thusiasm for  months  before  the  election  and  disappointment  for  four 
years  after." 

In  answer  to  the  plea  that  as  Cleveland  had  carried  New 
York  in  1S84,  he  could  be  relied  on  to  repeat  the  feat  this 
year,  Cockran  laid  a  wreath  of  immortelles  upon  the  tomb 
of  a  departed  brother,  who  will  long  live  in  Republican 
memory  : 

"  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  the  Stale  in  1884  ;  but  do 
not  the  gentlemen  remember  that  the  victory  was  due  to  Burchard. 
rather  than  to  this  amazing  popularity  which  appears  to  be  so  great 
before  the  eye  in  spring-time  and  so  impalpable  in  die  cold  light  of 
November  ?  Is  not  this  denial  of  justice  to  Burchard  enough  to  make 
his  bones  turn  in  their  resting-place?  Is  there  a  greater  proof  of  the 
ingratitude  of  republics  than  this  forgetfulness  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  of  the  credit  due  the  memory  of  the  preserver  and  saviour 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  year  1884?" 

Returning  to  the  detested  Mugwump,  whose  superior 
righteousness  affects  the  Tammany  sensibilities  much  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  was  wont  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  wicked, 
Cockran  bluntly  told  the  convention  : 

"  With  the  Mugwump  then-  can  be  no  treaty  of  peace.  He  has  no 
weapon  but  slander  and  abuse.  He  does  not  want  to  run  the  Dem- 
ocratic partv  ;  he  wants  to  own  it.  He  wants  you  to  lend  him  this  nom- 
ination 10  accomplish  his  own  purposes.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  seconded  the  nomination  seem  to  have  reached  the  impres- 
sion that  the  business  of  the  Democratic  pafty  here  is  to  officer  its  con- 
vention, shape  its  policies,  ami  name  its  candidates  in  order  to  please 
an  element  that  di-spisrsour  party  and  derides  its  history  and  professes 
superiority  to  it.  .  .  .  God  forbid  that  this  party  of  ours,  whose  growth 
is  the  hope  of  the  nation,  shall  close  its  doors  against  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  profess  its  luith  and  enlist  in  its  armies.  But  what  we  do  pre- 
test agahibt  in  New  York  is  tiiat  our  party  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
control  of  those  who  despise  and  dislike  it,  that  one  man  mav  be  exalted 
and  die  Democratii  party  degraded.' 

This  frank  orator  gave  the  convention  an  intimate  view  of 
New  York  politics,  citing  the  figures  of  successive  defeats 
and    victories,   asserting    that    a    united    Democracy    could 
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overthrow  the  Republicans,  notwithstanding  the  Mugwumps, 
whose  ability  to  make  a  noise  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  votes.     Then  he  threw  this  bomb  from  the  rostrum  : 

"There  are  behind  me  here  two  heroes  whose  deeds  have  noi  es- 
caped the  attention  of  history- -two  heroes  who  have  led  the  Union 
armies  to  victory  and  who  have  never  made  faces  at  the  vanquished 
foe,  and  they  will  tell  you  here  that  the  soldier  votes  of  New  York — of 
which  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  at  least  Democratic — will  not  sup- 
port Mr.  Cleveland,  and  did  not  support  him  in  1888." 

General  Sickles  at  this  point  rose  in  his  place  among  the 
New  York  delegation  and  cried  :  "  No,  no  ;  never  ! "  amid 
applause  and  hisses. 

Cockran  asked  the  convention  the  sensible  question  if  it 
was  wise  to  antagonize  this  soldier  vote  —  "antagonize  it 
blindly,  defiantly,  recklessly." 

"  What  is  the  excuse?"  he  asked.  "One,  that  we  can  get  this  Mug- 
wump vote.  Now,  I  warn  you,  from  the  experience  of  every  Democrat 
who  has  carried  the  Slate  of  New  York — and  no  Democrat  has  failed  to 
do  it  in  nine  years,  except  Grover  Cleveland — that  you  can  not  get  the 
Mugwump  vote  without  driving  away  one  hundred  thousand  Democratic 
votes." 

"  That  ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  explicit,  one  would 
think,  and  enough  to  make  men  of  judgment  hesitate. 
Cockran  was  not  speaking  in  the  hope  of  scaring  the  con- 
vention into  nominating  Hill ;  he  knew  there  was  no  chance 
of  that.  He  only  asked  for  anybody  except  Cleveland. 
But  he  knew,  also,  that  this  cup  would  be  pressed  to  Tam- 
many's lips,  and  gave  this  cheerful  sketch  of  the  con- 
sequences : 

"  We  will  be  loyal  to  the  ticket.  We  will  submit  to  the  indignity  and 
the  outrage,  and  we  will  try  to  undo  all  we  have  done  for  eight  years. 
We  will  try  to  take  these  two  irreconcilable  elements — the  Mugwumps 
and  the  Democrats — and  fuse  them  into  a  mighty  force  for  victory  in 
November  next ;  but  let  me  warn  you,  gendemen,  that  the  professions 
of  nine  years  and  the  lessons  of  nine  years  can  not  be  unlearned  in 
three  months.  These  men  have  been  taught  by  us  to  believe  that  the 
Mugwump  was  the  natural  foe  of  universal  suffrage  and'of  free  Demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  we  go  back  and  tell  them  now  that  the  Mug- 
wumps are,  after  all,  the  true  exponents  of  Democratic  faith,  that  the 
Democratic  convention  has  accepted  a  nomination  from  their  hands  and 
rejected  the  advice  of  the  Democratic  party,  one  of  two  results  will  fol- 
low, in  my  judgment.  Either  these  people  will  doubt  our  sincerity  and 
refuse  to  support  the  ticket,  or  else  they  will  concede  our  sincerity,  but 
they  will  visit  us  with  their  contempt,  and  in  both  events  the  ticket  will 
be  menaced  with  disaster.  Now  remember  that  it  takes  not  much  of 
an  abstention  from  the  polls  to  damage  Democratic  prospects.  The 
dangers  to  Democratic  success  from  Democratic  sources  are  seldom 
visible  on  the  surface.  The  dangers  from  Mugwump  opposition  are  mag- 
nified ten -thousand -fold  in  advance  of  the  crucial  test  of  the  ballot-box." 

Tammany  has  hung  its  Cleveland  banner  on  the  outer 
wall,  and  Tammany  has  raised  its  Fourth-of-July  cheers  for 
the  ticket,  as  in  duty'  bound,  but  above  and  behind  this  bit 
of  perfunctory  Democratic  sunshine  lowers  the  dark,  pro- 
phetic figure  of  Bourke  Cockran.  Only  the  kick  to  be  de- 
livered on  November  Sth  will  divorce  the  unhappy  Demo- 
cratic national  ostrich  from  the  sand-bank. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  in  America  to  read  about  the 
Parliamentary  elections  in  Great  Britain  going  on,  day  after 
day,  for  a  whole  week.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  own 
system,  which  requires  all  the  voting  for  President,  for 
example,  to  be  done  on  the  same  day  and  in  a  single  day, 
that  the  notion  of  a  week  of  elections  is  hardly  comprehensi- 
ble To  the  practical  politician,  it  possibly  suggests  chances 
of  making  an  election  come  out  as  he  wants  it,  by  making 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  days  by  extra  exertion  on 
the  last 

The  plan  of  elections  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  regu- 
lated by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  adopted  in  1872,  which  pro- 
vides that,  on  receiving  the  writ  for  an  election,  the  returning 
officer  fixes  a  day  to  receive  the  names  of  candidates.  A 
candidate  is  required  to  have  an  agent  for  election  expenses 
and  in  promoting  his  candidature,  he  is  bound  to  see  that  no 
breach  of  the  law  is  committed,  and  that  the  total  expenses 
of  the  election  are  kept  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  After  the  nominations  are  declared,  a  day  is 
fixed  by  the  returning  officer  for  taking  a  poll  of  the  electors, 
and  this,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  the  reason  why  the  elec- 
tions are  held  on  different  days  in  different  places.  The  rest 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  election  are  very  similar  to  our  own, 
the  ballot  being  a  secret  one  and  the  returns  being  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  time  of  election,  therefore, 
is  dependent  on  three  factors — the  receipt  of  the  writ,  the 
naming  of  the  day  for  nominations,  and  the  naming  of  the 
day  for  voting. 

There  are  now  six  hundred  and  seventy  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  when  we  read  that  two  hundred 
have  been  elected,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined positively  as  to  the  complexion  of  the  new  House. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  districts  which  can  be  relied 
upon  with  as  much  assurance  as  certain  States  in  this 
country,  but  with  only  about  one-third  of  the  entire  House 
chosen,  any  estimate  of  majorities  must  be  purely  con- 
jectural. 

The  indications  are  that  Gladstone  will  be  called  upon  to 
form  a  ministry,  with  a  small  Liberal  majority,  and  then  the 


question  will  arise,  what  will  he  do  with  the  matter  of  home 
rule  and  the  government  of  Ireland?  Gladstone  knows  the 
Irish  people  as  well  as  any  English  statesman  of  any  age, 
and  he  knows  that  they  are  incapable  of  self-government  in 
the  extended  sense  of  the  term.  Whether,  with  a  small 
Liberal  majority,  he  will  venture  to  propose  even  local  sov- 
ereignty for  Ireland — that  is,  the  administration  of  purely 
local  affairs — is  extremely  doubtful.  That  would  involve 
an  Irish  legislative  body  of  some  kind,  and  the  rich  and 
influential  Province  of  Ulster  has  already  declared  emphati- 
cally that  it  will  not  obey  the  decrees  of  a  Dublin  Parliament, 
though  it  professes  extreme  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  Irish  question  bids  fair  to  give  the  Liberals  as 
much  trouble  as  it  has  given  the  Conservatives,  provided 
they  come  into  power,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  because  the  Irish  can  not  agree  among  themselves  on 
any  question,  whether  it  be  one  of  importance  or  a  mere 
trifling  detail  of  administration.  No  part)'  can  do  anything 
for  a  people  that  not  only  will  not  help  itself,  but  will  not 
allow  others  to  help  it.  If  Gladstone  should  have  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not 
frame  a  home-rule  bill  for  Ireland  that  would  suit  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  longer  than  it  would  take  the  ink  to  dry  on 
the  bill,  and  for  this  reason  we  need  not  look  to  see  the  Irish 
question  any  nearer  a  solution  at  the  end  of  the  next  Parlia- 
ment than  it  is  now. 

At  this  season,  nobody  who  is  anybody  stays  at  home. 
Everybody  goes  to  the  country,  not  because  it  is  cooler  in 
the  country,  for  it  is  not,  nor  because  life  is  pleasanter  there, 
for  in  many  country-places,  what  with  poor  food,  hard  beds, 
mosquitoes,  uncomfortable  rooms,  bad  water,  and  uncon- 
genial company,  it  is  very  much  more  unpleasant,  but  simply 
because  it  is  the  thing  to  go,  and  those  who  do  not  go  are 
supposed  to  be  short  of  money,  or  eccentric  in  their  tastes. 
In  the  great  cities  of  the  world — Paris,  London,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia — society  goes  to  the  country'  in 
summer,  and,  therefore,  so  must  society  in  San  Francisco. 

Our  summering  places  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
There  are  the  large  summer  hotels,  where  the  ladies  wear 
low-necked  frocks  at  dinner,  and  the  men  wear  Tuxedo 
coats,  and  there  are  more  modest  spots  to  which  the  com- 
monalty repair,  and  which  grow  by  a  process  of  evolution 
into  "watering  places,"  though  sometimes  there  is  very  little 
water  at  them,  and  what  there  is  is  bad.  But  a  visit  to  the 
latter  will  enable  a  young  lady  to  inform  her  friends,  on 
her  return  to  the  city,  that  she  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  country — which  will  rectify  her  social  position  if 
it  has  seemed  askew. 

Life  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  class  is  pretty 
uniform.  The  fare  is  the  same,  the  pleasures  the  same,  the 
company  the  same.  You  meet  the  same  people  at  all  of 
them,  and  you  hear  at  each  the  same  gossip,  scandal,  and 
lies.  If  a  man  seeks,  more  than  thrice,  the  society  of  a  girl 
who  is  congenial,  the  phalanx  of  rocking  dowagers  on  the 
veranda  immediately  announce  that  they  are  "■engaged,"  and 
the  man  in  despair  flees  to  the  club-house  and  gin-fizzes.  If 
another  man  walks  twice  around  the  lawn  with  a  young 
matron,  the  same  rocking  dowagers  hold  an  inquest  on  her 
character,  and  proceed  to  pity  her  husband.  If  a  married 
man  and  a  married  woman  are  seen  talking  together,  the 
dowagers  whisper  them  to  death. 

But  with  all  their  human  drawbacks,  the  big  summer 
hotels  are  at  least  clean  and  well-kept ;  "  here  every  prospect 
pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  Woman,  apparently,  the 
hymnologist  did  not  include. 

The  evolution  of  the  other  kind  of  summer  resort  is  like 
the  evolution  of  fashionables  from  the  chimpanzee.  A 
farmer  builds  him  a  house  and  finds  that  he  has  a  couple 
of  rooms  to  spare.  He  advertises  for  summer-boarders,  to 
be  fed  on  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  and  new-laid  eggs. 
Next  year  he  cuts  up  his  stable  into  rooms,  gives  them  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  and  finds  that  he  can  rent  them  all.  In 
the  following  year  he  treats  his  barn  to  the  same  meta- 
morphosis ;  and  the  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  and  the  new- 
laid  eggs  fill  it  with  city  people  of  modest  means  and  rural 
propensities.  Then  he  fits  up  any  other  odd  sheds  on  the 
premises  as  "  cottages,"  and,  after  a  few  years,  his  place  is 
noticed  in  the  papers  as  "  that  attractive  and  health-givirig 
summer  resort  in  the  Stigginsville  Valley." 

Proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  spending  the  summer  in  the 
country,  as  those  stuck-up  folk  round  the  corner  do,  Anna 
Maria  ignores  the  little  circumstances  that  she  is  badly  fed 
and  badly  lodged  in  her  summer  resort  ;  that  from  the  ab- 
sence of  bath-rooms  it  is  evident  that  the  Stigginsvillans  do 
not  bathe  ;  that  a  steady  course  of  mosquito-bites  is  impart- 
ing to  her  face  an  appearance  which  suggests  that  she  is 
convalescing  from  small-pox  ;  that'  it  is  deadly  dull,  the 
only  enjoyment  being  a  walk  through  the  woods,  with  poison- 
oak  on  either  side  and  a  possibility  of  a  rattlesnake  among  the 
dead  leaves  ;  that  the  widow  with  the  light  hair  and  the  bronze 
boots,  who  goes  out  driving  with  the  only  young  man  on 
the  place,  is  very  queer,  indeed.      When  the  end  of  the  sea- 


son comes,  if  Anna  Maria  is  as  honest  as  she  looks,  she  has 
confessed  to  herself,  if  not  to  her  mamma,  that  this  going  to 
the  country  is  very  grand,  no  doubt  ;  but,  except  for  the 
glory  of  the  thing,  she  had  rather  have  stayed  at  home. 
Were  she  a  resident  of  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Chicago,  where  the  thermometer  has  a  playful  way  of  hover- 
ing in  the  nineties,  and  where  it  is  as  hot  at  night  as  in  the 
day-time,  so  that  the  tossing  sleeper  dreams  that  his 
pillow  is  a  red-hot  plowshare,  it  is  sensible,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  children,  necessary  to  seek  change  of 
air  in  the  cool  mountains  or  by  the  breezy  shore  of  the 
ocean.  But  as  she  lives  in  a  city  where  she  carries  a  wrap 
almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  pulls  a  blanket  over  her 
perfect  form  when  she  closes  her  eyes  at  night,  where  the 
trade-wind  supplies  a  constant  change  of  air  and  excellent 
markets  furnish  a  variety  of  delicious  food,  she  must  admit 
that,  in  deferring  to  fashion  so  far  as  to  exile  herself  from  town 
in  July  and  August,  she  makes  a  sacrifice  which  entitles  her 
to  rank  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

If  San  Franciscans  should  go  anywhere  in  summer,  they 
should  go  from  the  sea  to  the  Sierra  ;  the  mountain  air  is 
the  change  they  require.  But  if  Mohammed  lived  here, 
and  were  to  go  to  the  mountain,  he  would  find  the  fare  so 
bad  that  he  would  speedily  return  hither  upon  Fatima,  his 
magic  mare. 


The  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  at  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
were  killed  in  an  armed  conflict  between  striking  workmen 
and  a  lot  of  men  brought  in  by  the  owners  of  the  works  to 
guard  their  property,  is  another  and  a  striking  example  of 
the  weakness  of  county  and  State  governments  in  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder.  There  was  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  any  lawful  authority  until  the  battle  was  fought 
out.  One  deduction  seems  inevitable  —  it  is  that  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  must  be  enlarged  within  the  sev- 
eral States,  so  that  it  may,  without  any  intervening  pro- 
cesses, protect  the  life,  liberty-,  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens when  occasion  demands.  The  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  dual,  or  rather,  triple  form  of  government  was 
never  more  completely  exemplified  than  in  this  affair.  The 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  and 
the  property  of  the  Homestead  Company,  was  absolutely 
powerless,  and  when  he  applied  to  Governor  Pattison  to  use 
the  power  of  the  State  to  stop  bloodshed  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  life  which  was  actually  taking  place,  that  official  re- 
plied that  he,  the  sheriff,  must  swear  in  special  deputies  and 
stop  the  war  himself.  The  refusal  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  use  the  power  of  the  State,  tied  the  hands  of  the 
general  government,  for  it  can  act  only  upon  the  request 
of  the  executive  of  a  State,  unless  in  case  of  open 
rebellion  or  insurrection.  Here  lies  the  weakness  of 
the  system.  There  are  too  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
prompt  action.  If  the  working-men  of  this  country  pos- 
sessed the  intelligence  with  which  it  is  the  custom  to  credit 
them,  they  would  see  that  they  are  themselves  paving  the 
way  for  a  strong,  centralized  government,  against  which  the 
waves  of  popular  tumult  and  uprising  would  dash  in  vain. 
Property  and  property  rights  already  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence, and  how  long  do  the  workingmen  think  it  will  be,  if 
scenes  like  this  Homestead  affair  are  repeated,  before 
there  will  be  a  law  under  which  Federal  soldiers  will  be 
stationed  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  property  against  strikes  and  strikers  ?  Such 
outbreaks  as  this  accelerate  the  drift  of  this  country  toward 
centralization.  Men  who  have  millions  of  money  invested 
in  property  will  not  consent  to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mob,  with  no  protection  but  that  of  a  sheriff  of  a  county 
who  holds  the  only  key  to  the  situation,  and  without  whom 
no  defensive  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion.  If  this  coun- 
try is  Germanized,  the  working-men  will  have  only  their 
own  blind  folly  to  thank  for  it. 


General  P.  A.  Collins  has  received  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  president  of  Cornell 
L'niversity,  thanking  him  for  his  "resolution  that  the  na- 
tional committee  of  your  party  should,  at  the  next  national 
convention,  provide  accommodations  only  for  the  delegates, 
the  alternates,  the  press,  and  the  national  committees." 
Mr.  White  says  : 

"I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  wise  and  fur-sighted  resolutions 
which  has  been  introduced  into  any  national  convention  of  late  years. 
Xo  one  can  sit  in  a  national  convention  of  either  of  the  two  parties 
under  this  svstem.  without  being  reminded  of  the  French  National 
Convention  just  before  the  downfall  of  the  French  Republic,  when 
liberty  had  deteriorated  into  utter  license,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  of  Franc^  was  drowned  by  the  howling,  screaming,  hysterical 
mob  of  Paris  in  the  galleries.  It  may  also  be  said  that  our  national 
conventions  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  people.  That  is  my 
contention,  and  my  objection,  to  the  present  system  is  thai  it  en- 
ables a  single  State  or  even  a  single  city  virtually  to  exclude  the 
people,  nay,  enables  it  to  pack  the  galleries  so  as  absolutely  to  thwart 
the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  may  yet  enable  individuals 
or  corporations,  by  the  use  of  money  on  a  large  scale,  to  pack  the 
galleries  with  men  hired  to  applaud  their  agents,  or  to  overpower  with 
clamor  delegates  obnoxious  to  their  ambitions  or  interests.  The  result 
of  this  present  system,  under  which  the  convention  has  ceased  to  be  a 
deliberative  body,  and  has  become  mainly  a.menagerie  to  amuse  a  local 
mob  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  frequently  admitted  for 
money,  and  in  which,  having  paid  their  money.  '  selves 

supreme,  can  be  only  an  evil  to  both   the  great   p; 
institutions  of  our  countrv." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  it,  1892. 


THE  GREEN   EYES  OF   THE    WOLVES. 

How  a  Woman's  Whim  Cost  her  a  Brave  Man's  Love. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  ;  a  great  baronial  room,  furnished 
half  in  the  English,  half  in  the  Oriental  style  ;  a  wide,  low  divan, 
covered  with  rich  brocade  and  heaped  with  man)-  cushions  ; 
deer-skins  everywhere — on  the  floor,  the  furniture,  the  low, 
easy-chairs  ;  a  buffet  crowded  with  massive  silver  ;  a  huge 
stove  of  tiles  and  Dutch  faience  ;  beside  it  a  square  table, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  upon  which  steams  always  the  inevit- 
able samovar,  surrounded  by  transparent  cups  and  crystal 
glasses  in  holders  of  metal  filagree  ;  the  walls  hung  with 
draperies  of  dark-red  velvet,  faded  pastels  and  photo- 
graphs, and  a  fox-hunt  in  oils. 

One  of  the  men,  wearing  a  brown-velvet  jacket  and  his 
feet  in  soft  shoes,  leans  back  in  a  deep  easy-chair  reading  a 
newspaper.  His  hair  has  begun  to  whiten,  but  his  brows 
are  as  black  as  his  eyes,  and  his  expression  is  one  of  bored 
weariness.  The  other — a  young  lieutenant  in  undress  uni- 
form, his  opened  coat  showing  beneath  it  a  crimson-silk 
shirt — paces  back  and  forth  with  a  step  regular  and  firm. 
He  is  tall  and  robust,  with  blonde  hair  and  mustache,  and  a 
frank  smile  on  his  somewhat  full  lips. 

The  lady — young  also,  and  fair  and  delicate,  her  golden 
hair  coiled  in  a  loose  knot  low  on  her  neck — reclines  on  the 
divan,  Lazily  smoking  a  cigarette.  She  is  in  dark  blue,  her 
waist  clasped  by  a  silver  belt  studded  with  turquoise,  her 
slim,  white  wrist  circled  by  a  narrow  band  of  plain,  dull 
gold.  Her  eyes,  bold  and  laughing,  dilate  from  time  to 
time  with  those  fleeting  gleams  and  shadows  peculiar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  feline  race.  Indolent  and  languid  in  repose, 
nervous  and  feverishly  alive  at  the  slightest  movement,  she 
is  a  singular  mixture  of  vivacity  and  indifference,  of  soft- 
ness and  hardness,  the  scarlet  curve  of  her  rose-red  lips  an- 
nouncing clearly  an  indomitable  will. 

Out  of  doors  it  is  a  night  of  clear  metallic  whiteness,  the 
hoar-frost  tracing  even  the  window-panes  with  fantastic  flow- 
ers. Within,  all  is  warm  and  snug — a  balmy  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  tea-fumes,  tobacco,  and  that  subtle  odor  of 
tanned  skins,  the  perfume  of  Russian  leather. 

The  silence  of  the  room  for  the  moment  is  broken  only  by 
the  rustle  of  the  paper  and  the  lieutenant's  measured  tread. 
Presently  the  lady  yawns,  rearranges  her  cushions,  and  be- 
gins to  sip  from  a  frail  Japanese  cup  the  smoking  amber 
fluid.  She  is  awake  at  last.  The  lieutenant  turns,  a  flame 
like  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  place  in  his  brown  eyes,  and 
throws  himself  at  her  feet.  She  answers  the  gay,  caressing 
glance  with  a  coquettish  pout  and  a  movement  of  the  arm 
that  makes  the  bracelet  at  her  wrist  ring  like  a  bell. 

"  Prince,"  she  says,  suddenly,  addressing  the  reader  in 
the  chair  by  the  smoking  samovar,  "  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to-morrow  ?  What  are  your  plans  for  us,  prince,  tell 
us?" 

"  To  beat  the  oak  plantation,"  he  answers,  tossing  aside 
his  paper.  "  The  wolves,  the  peasants  tell  me,  make  nightly 
ravages  there.  Two  nights  ago  it  was  a  horse  ;  yesterday,  a 
cow,  killed  so  near  daylight,  too,  that  its  body  was  still 
warm  when  they  found  it  by  the  roadside." 

"We  shall  really  hunt,  then?"  said  Mme.  Novar,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Yes,  the  dogs  are  in  good  shape,  the  hounds  well-trained, 
and  they  ask  nothing  better  than  to  sharpen  their  teeth  on 
the  wolves'  hides." 

"But  it  will  freeze  by  to-morrow,"  the  young  officer  ob- 
jects— "freeze  hard,  at  that  ;  the  moon  has  a  haze  around  it." 
"And  what  if  k  does  freeze?"  asked  the  lady.     "With 
my   habit,  toque,  and   seal  gloves    I    can  face  any  weather. 
Don't  forget  the  champagne,  prince." 
"  Have  no  fear,  madame  ;  all  will  be  done  as  you  desire." 
Another  long  silence. 

Mme.  Novar  suddenly  springs  from  her  cushions.  Throw- 
ing back  her  head  with  a  bird-like  motion,  her  loosened  hair 
lies  half-uncoiled  now  on  her  beautiful  neck,  her  half-closed 
eyes  open  wide  and  eagerly. 

"  Listen — listen,"  says  she  ;  "  I  have  an  idea  ! " 
"  What  is  it  ?"  the  lieutenant  demands,  admiration  of  her 
beauty  sending  the  blood  to  his  good-natured  face  in  an 
ardent  glow. 

"  I  wish,  absolutely,  without  delay,  that  we  go  to  hunt 
now,  at  once,  to  hunt  in  a  sleigh — in  a  troika.  0_u'ck>  prince, 
quick  !  Ciive  the  order.  What  snow  !  What  moonlight  ! 
What  life  !  Everything  calls  us  !  0_u'ck — quick,  I  say, 
prince,  let  the  horses  be  harnessed  while  1  go  to  dress  my- 
self." 

"  My  dear  madame,"  the  prince  responds,  hesitatingly,  and 
rising    stiffly    from    his  chair,  "  with   the   greatest  pleasure, 

but " 

■■  But  what  ?  What  excuse  are  you  seeking  to  find  to  keep 
us  here  in  this  downy  nest,  drinking  tea,  and  tea,  and  tea  ? 
We  shall  turn  into  dried  mummies.  Hut  see — see  for  your- 
self, prince,"  flying  to  the  window  and  pulling  back  with 
feverisli  haste  (In-  heavj  curtains,  so  that  a  wave  of  silvery 
moonlight  floods  ili«'  chamber, only  half-lighted  by  the  shaded 
lamps  :  "a  perfect  apotheosis  <>f  fiery  brilliancy  !  How  is  it 
possible  lo  remain  at  home  on  a  night  like  this  ?" 

"  My  dear  in. el. on. ,"  demurred  the  prince  again,  a  note  of 
coldness,  if  not  displeasure,  in  his  voice,  "  1  must  be  frank  ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  I  am  not  sure  of  my  team. 
The  orders  of  a  pretty  woman  are  absolute  :  I  have  passed 
a  lifeiim.  ubmitting  to  them,  but  in  a  case  Hke  thisaUde- 
pends  on  tin  training  and  experience  of  the  horses.  If  they 
run,  or  upset  us,  no  earthly  power  can  save  us  from  the  teeth 
of  the  wolves,  if  they  chance  to  he  numerous.  My  middle 
horse  is  perfect — a  wis.-  old  trotter  ;  nothing  could  alarm 
him — but  the  other  horses?  They  are  young — too  young, 
madame  ;  they  arrived  from  the  1  Ion  only  last  spring,  and  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  broken.     They  have  hunted,  ii   is  true, 

but  hunted  mounted  ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  and  then,  onl) 
in  daylight.     Wolves  arc  thick  these  freezing   nights,  half. 
and   not  at  all  timid.     Take  the  word  of    an   old 
madame,  and  do  not  expose  yourself " 


"You  are  jesting,  my  dear  prince,"  Mme.  Novar  inter- 
rupts, with  a  little,  dry  laugh  ;  "or,  perhaps,  now  I  think. of 
it,  maybe  you  are  afraid  ?  Be  careful,  or  you  will  compel 
me  to  believe  that  you  are  growing  old — which  would  be 
truly  a  pity." 

She  speaks  with  such  an  accent  of  mingled  provocation, 
sarcasm,  and  defiance,  and  in  her  eyes  there  is  such  a  mocking 
light,  that  the  prince  responds — by  ringing  the  bell. 
A  servant  in  Cossack  dress  answers  the  summons. 
"  Tell  Timothy  to  harness  Faust,  Arabi,  and  Ares  to  the 
big  hunting  troika  ;  Faust  in  the  middle.  Let  Andre  prepare 
the  guns  and  the  pig,  and  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

The  little  Cossack,  with  his  shining  buttons  and  rosy  face, 
bows  and  goes  out  ;  the  prince  follows  him.  Left  alone  with 
her,  the  lieutenant,  a  troubled  light  in  his  eyes,  approaches 
Mme.  Novar. 

"  Dear  madame,"  he  begins,  gently,  "  I  am  neither  an  old 
nor  a  cowardly  man  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  beg  of  you  to  give 
up  this  fancy.  It  is  very  tempting,  1  know,  for  a  woman  like 
you  ;"  but  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  compel  your  host  to  expose 
himself  and  his  servants  to  a  risk  so  terrible.  For  I  give 
you  my  word  that,  with  inexperienced  horses,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  wolves  are  most  ferocious,  it  is  a  deadly 
danger  to  run.  I  entreat  you  not  to  insist.  Our  responsi- 
bility  " 

"Thou,  too,  Serge  !"  cries  Mme.  Novar,  with  a  burst  of 
ringing  laughter.  "Away  with  fear!  The  more  danger 
there  is,  the  more  one  should  feel  one's  self  alive  ;  the  more 
sensations  one  has,  the  happier  one  should  be." 

The  lieutenant  answers  her,  with  a  reproving  gesture  : 
"  For  one's  self  alone,  yes  ;  but  for  others?" 

A  big  sleigh,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-ship,  the  horses  har- 
nessed to  the  prow,  the  coachman  in  front,  in  his  usual 
place,  waits  now  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  staircase  ;  between 
the  shafts  a  big  black  horse,  its  intelligent  face  surmounted 
by  long,  pointed  ears  and  lighted  by  large,  brilliant  eyes, 
stands  patient  and  stolid  between  the  Ukraine  runners.  The 
right-hand  horse  is  gray,  the  left-hand,  roan,  both  of  them 
thin,  sinewy,  with  flowing  manes  and  tails. 

Timothy,  the  coachman,  with  his  strong  face  and  eagle 
glance,  perched  up  aloft,  touches  his  cap  to  the  prince  as  he 
slowly  descends  the  steps,  Mme.  Novar  on  his  arm.  She, 
pale  and  frail,  but  smiling,  is  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  seal- 
skin, her  flashing  eyes  sparkling  like  flame  through  her  veil, 
a  light  rifle  flung  carelessly  over  her  shoulder.  The  lieuten- 
ant follows,  with  Andre  bearing  half  a  dozen  guns. 

A  clear,  silvery  light  floods  everything,  house  and  grounds. 
Each  line  of  the  harness,  the  guns,  the  eyes  of  the  horses 
and  of  the  men  shine  under  it  with  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
and  seem  to  give  back  to  it  electric  sparks.  Mme.  Novar 
runs  across  the  terrace,  which  the  marvelous  witchery  of  snow 
and  moonlight  has  turned  to  purest  marble.  She  springs  to 
the  sleigh,  the  men  quickly  follow  ;  at  the  same  instant,  low 
grunts  and  squeals  are  heard  under  the  furs.  Andre  flings 
himself  down  on  the  spot  whence  come  the  squeals  to  stifle 
the  sound,  and  the  horses  are  off  at  a  gallop. 

Fast  as  the  run  is,  it  is  almost  noiseless,  the  fall  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  soft  snow  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
bells  have  been  removed  from  both  sleigh  and  harness. 
Now  and  then  the  coachman's  whistle  resounds  through  the 
stillness  like  a  bird's  shrill  call.  Again,  one  of  the  horses 
sneezes.  But  ever  in  this  arrowy  rush  they  cross  the  swell- 
ing, undulating  plains  that  stretch  out  like  endless  sheets  of 
silver. 

The  plains  once  passed,  they  enter  a  stately  wood,  whose 
trees  form  lines,  black  and  wavering,  of  limitless  perspective. 
Timothy  halts  at  a  cross-roads  ;  the  vehicle  stands  out  against 
the  snow  like  a  bit  of  ebony  on  a  field  of  pearl.  The  firs, 
stirred  by  the  wind,  moan  and  creak  dismally,  the  boughs 
rub  and  grind  each  other  with  a  dull,  crunching  sound.  The 
horses  snort  ;  the  smothered  cries  rise  still  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sleigh. 

"Is  it  to  be  here,  your  excellency?"  asks  Timothy, 
quietly. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  Green  Lake  ?"  the  prince  re- 
sponds. 

"Nearly  five  miles;  this  road  leads  there  direct,  winds 
around  the  lake-edge,  and  loses  itself  in  the  steppe  on  its  way 
to  the  high-road,  which  it  joins  near  the  post-station." 

Mme.  Novar,  still  impatient,  interrupts  with  the  order: 
"  Make  the  pig  cry  ! " 

"It  would  be  better  to  wait,  I  think,"  Andre*  replies. 
"  This  road  turns  sharply  not  far  from  here,  and  the  ditches 
are  deep  ;  granting  even  that  we  are  able  to  keep  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pond " 

"  Peace,  fool !  "  cries  Mme.  Novar  ;  "  do  as  you  are  bid  !  " 
And  instantly  there  sounds  from  the  sleigh  bottom  a  hid- 
eous medley  of  squalls,  squeals,  and  ear-splitting  grunts, 
such  as  only  a  pig  has  power  to  utter,  and  whether  bleeding 
to  death  or  merely  having  his  ear  pulled,  his  gamut  of 
notes  is  always  the  same.  Mine.  Novar  smiles  trium- 
phantly :  the  lieutenant  looks  at  her,  then  turns  his  eyes,  with 
a  slight  lift  of  the  shoulder. 

The  frightful  clamor  reaches  far  and  wide  in  the  rarefied 
air.  Andre*,  now  and  then,  stifles  the  squeals  under  a  heavy 
sheep-skin,  and  all  eagerly  listen.  Suddenly,  in  one  of 
these  intervals  of  silence,  a  patter  of  running  feet  sounds  be- 
hind them  on  the  yielding  snow.  It  comes  from  the  depths 
of  the  forest ;  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer.  Dry  branches  snap. 
The  horses  tremble.  Soon  the  patter  changes  to  regular 
plunges,  like  a  pack  of  hunting-dogs  leaping  and  bounding, 
and  back  of  them,  in  the  thicket,  lank,  gaunt  forms  gather 
and  multiply. 

All  at  once  the  horses  rear.  Timothy  braces  himself  like 
a  rock  in  his  seat.  The  edge  of  the  forest  glows  now  with 
a  line  of  fiery  sparks,  greenish  and  changeful— the  phos- 
phorescent eyeballs  of  the  wolves'  advance  guard,  fleeing 
and  skulking,  but  always  returning  with  stubborn  obstinacy 
toward  the  sli -igh  and  its  tempting  freight.  Timothy  loosens 
the  reins,  and  the  middle  horse  starts  off  with  his  long, 
swinging  stride,  trotting  steadily,  without  haste  or  spurts,  and 
always  restraining  his  companions,  covered  with  sweat  and 
quivering  in  every  muscle. 


The  wolves,  seeing  their  prey  thus  escape  them,  hurry  to 
pursue.  There  is  a  score  already,  and  their  number  steadily 
increases.  They  run  in  great  leaps,  two  and  three  together, 
greedy,  but  not  yet  bold,  urged  on  more  by  curiosity  than 
ferocious  appetite. 

Mme.  Novar,  calmly  elated,  her  hand  on  her  rifle,  awaits 
the  signal  to  fire.  The  prince,  straight  and  rigid,  knits  his 
brow  with  sombre  air.  The  lieutenant  watches  Andre"  teas- 
ing the  pig  to  make  it  squeal  louder.  The  wolves  now  are 
scarcely  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  hunters,  and  closing  in 
rapidly.  The  troika  quickens  its  pace,  the  side  horses  strain- 
ing at  the  bit  with  furious  energy. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  trips,  falls,  but  gains  his  footing  with 
a  frantic  bound,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  strangled  neigh  ; 
the  sleigh  jerks  roughly,  then  follows  with  a  rush.  But  even 
this  brief  check  has  brought  the  wolves  dangerously  near  ; 
they  run — wolves  and  horses — side  by  side  now,  the  wolves 
waiting  for  the  horses  to  give  out.  At  this  close  approach 
of  the  brutes  the  Ukraine  horses,  wild  with  terror,  no  longer 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  time  has  come — with  a 
sharp  crack  the  guns  go  off,  and  four  wolves  fall.  Their 
comrades  fling  themselves  on  their  panting  bodies  and  crunch 
them  fiercely. 

Meanwhile  the  sleigh  has  gained  a  little,  but  the  smell  and 
taste  of  blood  have  made  the  wolves  rabid  and  filled  therri 
with  a  mad  thirst  for  slaughter ;  the  gap  is  soon  closed 
between  them.  Again  the  guns  crack  ;  only  one  wolf  falls 
this  time,  but  falls  with  a  snarling  yelp  that  sends  the  side 
horses  off  in  a  frenzied  run.  The  middle  horse,  with  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  hunter,  though  for  some  time  exhausted 
and  panting,  and  no  longer  able  to  control  his  yoke-mates, 
allows  himself  to  be  borne  along. 

"  The  sleigh  swings  and  plunges  ;  crashes  now  into  a  hedge, 
now  into  a  snow-bank,  or  whatever  chances  to  bar  its  way  ; 
turns  half  over  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  and  only  rights  itself  as 
Andre  flings  his  weight  to  the  upper  side. 

The  prince,  white  as  marble,  whispers  a  low  order  in 
Timothy's  ear.  Mme.  Novar  laughs  no  more  ;  her  eyes 
shine  like  a  cat's  ;  she  looks  at  the  wolves  and  again  at  the 
horses. 

"  Superb  !  Magnificent  !  That  old  horse  is  simply  amaz- 
ing 1      His  name,  prince,  his  name  ?  " 

"  Faust,  madame,"  the  prince  answers,  coldly  ;  "also  per- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  our  danger  is  very  great." 

"  I  know,  I  know — you  need  not  tell  me.  If  the  sleigh 
upsets — well,  nothing  will  remain  of  us  but  our  guns  and 
the  buttons  of  our  clothes.  Pooh  !  I  trust  to  Faust — he  is 
a  marvelous  animal." 

"By  God's  will,  my. prince,"  says  Timothy,  solemnly,, 
"  we'll  reach  the  lake  safely.  How  it  will  be  then — I  can 
not  tell  ;  the  lake-edge  is  bad,  rough,  and  slippery,  the  de- 
scent very,  very  steep." 

"So!  Take  this,  then,"  the  prince  returns,  giving 
Timothy  his  hunting-knife  ;  "  if  we  are  spilled,  I  am  not  to 
fall  alive  into  the  jaws  of  those  devilish  brutes." 

"  I  comprehend,  your  e.xcellencj',"  Timothy  replies. 

"  And  thou,  Serge,"  Mme.  Novar  murmurs,  pale  but 
smiling  a  bewitching  smile  into  the  lieutenant's  face,  "art 
thou  afraid  ?  " 

"I,  madame,  afraid?"  he  answers  slowly,  looking  her 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  speaks  ;  "  no.  But  a  useless 
death  seems  to  me  ridiculous — criminal,  when  imposed  by 
the  caprice  of  a  willful  woman — but  I  submit  to  it." 

Mme.  Novar  shudders  ;  for  a  moment  she  seems  stunned. 

"  And  you  speak  thus  to  me,  Serge  ? "  she  questions, 
amazed. 

"To  you,  Marta,"  he  answers,  for  the  first  time  calling 
her  by  her  name. 

Something  seems  to  break  in  her  heart  as  she  listens — a 
whimsical,  thoughtless  heart,  a  little  too  sure  of  its  power, 
perhaps,  but  essentially  feminine.  The  shock  increases  for 
her  tenfold  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

And  such  danger,  too  !  The  horses,  beyond  control, 
maddened,  their  heads  low,  run  haphazard.  The  wolves, 
relentless  in  their  chase,  are  almost  on  them.  Suddenly 
Timothy  cries  out  hoarsely  : 

"The  lake,  the  lake,  my  prince  !      We  are  there  !  " 

Before  them  the  forest  opens,  a  broad,  treeless  space  comes 
into  view  ;  it  is  the  road — the  road  barely  visible,  which  slopes 
like  a  sort  of  ice-covered  trench  whose  sides  are  nearly  ver- 
tical. The  least  slip  on  the  horses'  part,  a  slight  swerve 
aside,  and  all — men  and  beasts — would  be  rolling  in  the  snow, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ravenous  horde  so  close  at  their  heels. 

The  sleigh  flies  now  like  a  squall  of  wind.  Not  even 
Faust  attempts  longer  to  check  their  headlong  flight.  He, 
too,  runs  blindly,  flinging  out  his  heels  with  the  long,  superb 
stride  of  a  pure-blooded  racer. 

"  God  protect  us  !  "  murmurs  the  prince  under  his  breath 
— "  the  victims  of  a  woman's  whim  !  " 

He  sighs,  turns  his  back  on  Mme.  Novar,  and  seats  him- 
self by  the  coachman,  the  veins  of  whose  neck  swell  out  like 
whip-cord  as  he  pulls  on  the  lines  with  all  his  might. 

"  Let  them  go,"  says  the  prince,  "let  them  go,  Timothy. 
No  human  power  can  aid  us  now." 

"  Holy  Virgin,  no  ;  not  till  the  lake  is  passed  1"  Timothy 
cries.  "The  steppes  are  just  beyond;  once  there,  we  are 
saved  1 " 

Like  a  bolt  of  lightning  the  horses  fly  down  the  slope  to 
the  lake.  Seeing  something  like  a  sink  before  him,  Faust, 
with  lifted  head  and  wide-open  eyes;-  recognizes  the  danger 
confronting  them,  for  he  knows,  like  a  human,  what  his 
end  will  be  if  his  maddened  comrades  drag  him  over  the 
brink  of  that  treacherous  spot.  He  braces  himself  stiffly,, 
digs  his  feet  deep  in  the  snow,  and  throws  himself  to  one  side, 
thrusting  the  right  horse  with  him  and  forcing  him  to  keep 
in  the  road  edging  the  water. 

But  the  left  horse  slips,  scrambles,  and  falls.  Now  Faust 
rears,  forcing  with  him  the  right  horse  to  his  haunches. 
Timothy,  trusting  to  the  instinct  of  the  old  horse,  holds  fast 
with  one  hand,  stretches  forward  across  the  shaft  and  cuts 
with  one  stroke  the  fallen  horse's  traces.  With  a  neigh  of 
agony  lie  instantly  disappears  under  a  swarm  of  snarling 
devils. 
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The  sleigh  flies  on,  the  lake  and  wood  are  passed,  and  the 
broad  highway  of  the  steppes  is  before  them.  The  hunters 
are  silent  and  speak  never  a  word  ;  a  light  gleams  in  the 
distance,  and  Timothy  turns  the  steaming  horses  toward  it. 
It  is  the  post-station  in  the  midst  of  the  steppes.  They  enter 
the  court-yard  like  a  charging  hurricane. 

Faust  for  a  moment  breathes  heavily  and  loud,  staggers 
blindly,  whinnies  low,  and  shudderingly  falls — never  to  rise 
again.  He  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in  the  effort  he  had 
made  to  keep  the  sleigh  straight  when  the  side-horse  fell, 
and,  though  bleeding  inwardly  all  the  while,  the  strength  and 
courage  of  his  race  upheld  him  to  the  last. 

Timothy,  with  bowed  head  and  wet  eyes,  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  hide  his  sorrow.  The  prince  stands  like  a  man  of 
stone,  gazing  dumbly  at  his  horse,  already  stiffening,  his 
legs  stretched  out,  his  mouth  and  nostrils  red  with  blood. 
Mine.  Novar,  too,  for  a  moment  is  speechless  ;  then  throws 
back  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  imperious  defiance. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  this  time,"  she  murmurs,  softly.  "  We 
are  saved — saved,  Serge,  my  friend,  though  all  depended 
upon  a  horse." 

And  moved,  touched,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  turns  and  im- 
pulsively reaches  her  hand  to  her  lover.  But  he  stands  like 
stone  ;  he  does  not  notice  her  hand,  and  his  voice  is  ice  itself 
as  he  mechanically  repeats  after  her  :  "  As  you  say,  madame 
— all  depended  upon  a  horse." 

Still  she  does  not  understand  him  ;  she  is  a  woman  and 
hard  to  convince,  and  she  speaks  again  with  a  tender  inflec- 
tion : 

"  How  strangely  you  speak,  Serge.  It  was  Marta — did 
you  know  that,  Serge — Marta  you  called  me  during — during 
our  peril,"  she  adds,  with  a  silvery  laugh. 

"  For  the  first  and  the  last  time,  madame,"  the  lieutenant 
returns,  gravely.  "  Faust  has  broken  that  which  bound  me 
to'my  dearest  desire.  True  courage  is  always  admirable.  I 
would  see  any  woman  brave  peril  coolly,  and  would  com- 
mend the  effort  ;  in  like  proportion  would  I  despise  her 
did  her  caprice  endanger  the  life  even  of  a  dog.  How,  then, 
judge  one  whose  willful  fancy  exposes  human  lives  to  the 
cruellest  danger?  Men  are  not  allowed,  as  you  know,  to 
draw  back  from  a  daring,  even  a  foolhardy  undertaking — a 
silly  bondage  imposed  upon  us  by  self-esteem.  Therefore, 
a  woman  who  abuses  her  privileges,  who  presumes  upon 
this  sentiment  and  knowledge,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  murderess — a  murderess  with  premeditation;  and  a  woman, 
be  her  station  what  it  may,  without  tenderness,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  monster. 

"  For  that  reason,  madame,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  happy  outcome  of  your  whim,  and  to  bid  you — fare- 
well."— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  Russian  of 
Tola  Dorian  by  E.  C.  Waggener. 


LATE    VERSE. 

Love  and  Thought. 
What  hath  Love  with  Thought  to  do? 
Still  at  variance  are  the  two. 
Love  is  sudden.  Love  is  rash, 
Love  is  like  the  levin  flash. 
Conies  as  swift,  as  swiftly  goes, 
And  his  mark  as  surely  knows. 

Thought  is  lumpish,  Thought  is  slow. 
Weighing  long  'tween  yes  and  no  ; 
When  dear  Love  is  dead  and  gone, 
Thought  comes  creeping  in  anon, 
And,  in  his  deserted  nest, 
Sits  to  hold  the  crowner's  quest. 

Since  we  love,  what  need  to  think? 
Happiness  stands  on  a  brink 
Whence  too  easy  'tis  to  fall 
Whither's  no  return  at  all ; 
Have  a  care,  half-hearted  lover, 
Thought  would  only  push  her  over  ! 

— James  Russell  Lowell  in  July  Cosmopolitan. 


Two  Moods. 
I. 
Between  the  budding  and  the  falling  leaf 
Stretch  happy  skies  : 
With  colors  and  sweet  cries 
Of  mating  birds  in  uplands  and  in  glades 
The  world  is  rife. 

Then  on  a  sudden  all  the  music  dies, 
The  color  fades. 
How  fugitive  and  brief 
Is  mortal  life 
Between  the  budding  and  the  falling  leaf ! 

O  short-breathed  music,  dying  on  the  tongue 

Ere  half  the  mystic  canticle  be  sung ! 

O  harp  of  life,  so  speedily  unstrung ! 

Who,  if  'twere  his  to  choose,  would  know  again 

The  bitter  sweetness  of  the  lost  refrain. 

Its  rapture,  and  its  pain  ? 


Though  I  be  shut  in  darkness,  and  become 

Insentient  dust  blown  idly  here  and  there, 

I  hold  oblivion  a  scant  price  to  pay 

For  having  once  had  held  against  my  lip 

Life's  brimming  cup  of  hydromel  and  rue — 

For  having  once  known  woman's  holy  love 

And  a  child's  kiss,  and  for  a  little  space 

Been  boon  companion  to  the  Day  and  Night, 

Fed  on  the  odors  of  the  summer  dawn, 

And  folded  in  the  beauty  of  the  stars. 

Dear  Lord,  though  I  be  changed  to  senseless  clay, 

And  serve  the  potter  as  he  turns  his  wheel, 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  gracious  gift  of  tears ! 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  July  Harper  s. 


At  the  insane  asylum,  on  BlackwelTs  Island,  it  is  said  that 
when  the  insane  are  first  committed,  they  are  visited  by 
family  and  friends.  The  friends  drop  off,  but  father,  mother, 
sisters,  and  brothers  return,  week  by  week,  month  by  month. 
Then  the  brothers  appear  no  more.  At  length,  the  father 
leaves  to  the  mother  and  sisters  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
afflicted  son  or  daughter.  The  girls  marry,  and  husband 
and  babies  claim  their  time.  Then  the  day  comes  when  the 
mother  alone  is  seen.  Year  in  and  year  out,  unmindful  of 
the  weather,  unheeding  the  season,  comes  the  mother. 
When  she  comes  no  more,  they  know  at  the  asylum  that  she 
is  dead. 


A    ROOF-GARDEN    CONCERT. 

"Van  Gryse  "  pictures  Male  New  York  of  a  Summer  Evening. 

It  is  the  end  of  June,  and  wealth;-  female  New  York  has 
gone — disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  city,  vanished  from 
the  shopping  block  of  Twenty-Third  Street,  fled  from  the 
silent  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  at  seaside  and  mount- 
ain, hotel  and  cottage,  spreads  its  fresh  plumage  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  Male  New  York  is  left  behind  to  a  man, 
and  if  you  want  to  see  male  New  York  in  these  warm  even- 
ings, go  to  a  roof-garden  and  there  you  will  find  him,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  herding  with  other  wiveless  husbands, 
sometimes  as  the  escort  of  beautiful  and  brilliant  ladies  in 
floating  muslin  dresses  and  huge,  flowery  leghorn  hats.  On 
every  side  you  will  see  him,  of  every  age,  from  young, 
smooth-faced  chappies  who  do  not  look  over  eighteen,  to 
white-haired  and  mustached  old  veterans,  with  mighty  spread 
of  white  waistcoat,  lolling  with  leviathan  laziness  on  the 
creaking,  weak-kneed  garden-chairs. 

Monday  was  a  hot  day,  broiling  toward  mid-afternoon  and 
evening.  The  city  sweltered  under  a  fierce  sun  all  day,  re- 
spired gaspingly  as  twilight  came  on  with  its  blissful  softness 
and  dark,  rested,  cooled  off,  made  its  most  elaborate  toilet, 
and  repaired  to  the  roof-gardens,  there  to  find  the  three 
things  a  New  Yorker  loves  best — a  theatrical  performance, 
people,  and  gossip. 

The  Madison  Square  Roof-Garden  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  in  town.  It  is  a  long  section  of  the  roof  between  the 
great  tower  which  Diaha  crowns  and  the  two  smaller  towers 
that  front  on  Madison  Avenue.  These,  rounded  and  deli- 
cately fine,  their  sparkles  of  electric  lights,  like  imprisoned 
glow-worms,  trembling  against  the  deep-blue  night  sky,  look 
dwarfs  beside  the  taller  tower,  which  soars  up  and  up  into 
the  cool,  still  regions  of  the  night,  uplifting  the  great  Diana 
toward  those  stars  which,  in  their  cold  aloofness,  resembled 
her — the  "  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  of  the 
Roman's  prayers. 

Looking  upward  at  Diana  from  the  roof-garden,  one  could 
see  the  bronze  points  of  her  bow  and  arrow  afar  up  against 
the  dark  sky,  and  the  lights  that  blossomed  in  fairy  clusters 
from  the  tower's  angles.  Below  these  again,  the  long  reach 
of  wall  is  broken  by  window  under  window,  down  to  the 
roof  where  we  sit — windows,  by  the  way,  of  the  choicest 
bachelor  apartments  in  town.  It  would  appear  on  this  warm 
evening  that  the  bachelors  are  all  out.  Their  windows 
are  dark — and  just  then  a  light  breaks  softly  out  in  one  of 
them,  and  a  man,  a  tiny  figure  up  there  in  that  high  window-, 
leans  out  and  looks  down.  For  a  moment  he  stays  gazing 
on  the  garden  below-  him,  swarming  with  people  and  specked 
all  over  with  the  electric  lights,  then  further  down  on  the 
criss-crossing  of  streets,  the  long  lines  of  lamps,  the  leafy 
darkness  of  the  park,  the  great  expanse  of  the  restless,  heated 
city. 

By  half- past  eight  the  garden  is  full.  It  is  a  long  square 
of  the  roof,  paved  with  brick,  open  to  the  sky,  beautified  by 
flowering  plants,  shrubs,  and  palms  standing  about  in  big 
boxes,  lit  by  quantities  of  electric  lights.  The  guests  pour 
in  in  a  steady  stream,  take  possession  of  the  vacant  tables — 
everybody  sits  at  tables — breathe  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  take 
off  hats  and  gloves,  and  silently  eye  the  people  about  with 
lazy  curiosity.  A  cool,  pure  breeze  blows  in  between  the 
garden's  columned  balustrade  and  stirs  the  hair  on  the 
women's  foreheads  and  the  lace  edgings  of  their  thin  frocks. 
Waiters  fly  about,  with  trays,  and  deposit  iced  drinks  on  the 
tables.  An  observer  may  notice  that  sherry-cobbler  seems  a 
favorite.  The  ice  clinks  coolly  in  the  tall  tumblers,  the 
languid  new-comers  apply  their  lips  to  the  tip  of  the  straws 
and  imbibe  the  chilled  liquid,  while  their  eyes  rove  musingly 
over  the  occupants  of  adjacent  tables.  A  cold  perspiration 
bedews  the  outside  of  the  glasses,  and  a  woman,  dressed  in 
pale  blue  and  black,  with  a  square  of  black  court-plaster  set 
in  the  very  corner  of  her  eye,  is  seen  to  take  up  her  glass  in 
her  gloved  hand,  set  it  down  suddenly,  and  regard  her 
soaked  finger-tips  with  an  air  of  pouting  dismay. 

Just  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  stage,  small  and 
showing  a  facade  like  a  Greek  temple.  Here  a  performance 
goes  on,  to  which  one-half  of  the  crowd  listens  with  the, 
breathless  attention  that  some  people  would  award  to  any 
form  of  theatrical  representation,  from  Salvini's  Othello  to  a 
Punch-and-Judy  show,  while  the  other  half  never  takes  the 
trouble  to  give  more  than  an  indifferent  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Greek  temple.  The  performance  is  mild  enough 
for  a  warm  evening  ;  it  would  not  tax  the  attention  of  the 
most' tired  auditor.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  variety  show, 
in  which  comic-singers  and  banjo-players  come  in  and  "  do 
their  turn."  As  the  garden  is  open  to  the  sky,  the  music 
evaporates  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  audience 
gets  but  a  mild  distillation  of  the  banjoist's  selections  and 
the  melodies  of  a  band  of  Spanish  Students. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  performance  worth  mentioning 
— a  serpentine  dance  by  a  Miss  Renwood.  This  same  ser- 
pentine dance  is  the  dance  Loie  Fuller  tried  and  failed  to 
copyright.  It  is  undoubtedly  original  and  undoubtedly 
pretty — not  a  skirt  dance  and  not  a  Spanish  dance,  but  with 
elements  of  each.  The  costume  of  the  dancer  is  a  great 
deal  more  important  than  she  is  herself.  Miss  Fuller  said 
she  brought  hers  from  India,  and  that  it  was  the  same 
material  the  Nautch  girls  wore.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
of  something  very  fine,  but  not  thin,  a  closely  w-oven  and 
extremely  soft,  silken  fabric,  quite  like  the  stuff  brought  by 
the  prince  in  the  story,  which  would  clothe  the  princess  from 
head  to  heel,  and  yet  could  be  drawn  through  a  ring.  Skirts 
of  this  fall  to  the  ground  ;  there  is  a  tight  waist,  low  necked 
and  short-sleeved,  and  a  silver  belt.  Purple-silk  tights  com- 
plete the  costume. 

The  dancer,  under  a  strong  light,  sways,  postures,  and 
executes  a  few  swift  dancing-steps.  Then  she  swirls,  twists, 
and  swings,  and  the  skirts  begin  to  writhe  about  her  in  cloudy 
coils.  They  twine  round  her  with  a  singular,  restless,  undu- 
lating motion,  till  she  is  sometimes  completely  hidden  by 
them.     They  seem  to  be  multitudinous  and  endowed  with  a 


sinuous,  unending  spiral  action,  like  the  soft,  writhing  move- 
ment of  the  serpent.  Sometimes,  from  amid  their  winding 
evolutions,  the  purple  tights  come  suddenly  into  view,  and  as 
suddenly  disapppear  again  in  the  revolving,  white  maelstrom 
of  draperies.  The  dancer  uses  her  arms  to  keep  the  skirts 
in  motion.  The  sides  of  the  upper  layers  of  gauze,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  are  caught  by  her  fingers,  and  beaten  with  sway- 
ings  of  the  arms  into  waves  upon  waves  of  billowing,  undu- 
lating whiteness.  These,  at  times,  envelop  her  from  her  feet 
to  her  head  in  a  perfect  spiral,  a  corkscrew,  of  skirts,  with  a 
glimpse  of  blonde  hair  and  upraised  arms  above  it  all.  It 
suggests  the  charm  that  Vivian  was  so  curious  to  leam — 
"the  charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  arms." 

The  dance  is  just  about  to  come  to  an  end  when,  suddenly, 
a  light  breaks  out  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  behind  the  dancer. 
All  before  her  is  darkness.  Against  this  pallor  of  light  the 
dance  goes  on — very  shadowy  this,  and  singular.  Through 
the  tossing,  waving  clouds  of  drapery  the  whole  figure 
shines  against  the  light  like  a  misty  silhouette.  In  a  dim, 
moving  halo  of  pallid  nebulosity,  the  slim,  dark  shape, 
vaguely  visible,  sways  and  glides  like  a  spirit  in  a  dream,  in- 
distinct, dim,  and  uncertain,  while  the  music  rises  and  falls 
and  the  feet  of  the  dancer  keep  silent  time. 

Then  Miss  Renwood  skips  off  the  stage  by  a  back  way, 
the  lights  break  out  all  over,  and  the  crowd  comments  and 
orders  more  sherry  cobblers.  Meantime,  hundreds  more  have 
been  slowly  pouring  in.  The  garden  is  packed  now,  every 
table  taken,  and  a  goodly  stream  of  standers  lean  against 
the  walls  and  balustrades.  The  men  are  a  good-looking 
company — the  average  New  York  men — middled-sized,  gen- 
erally dark,  thin-faced,  grave,  invariably  well-dressed  and 
well-groomed.  There  are  every  sort  of  women,  from  ser- 
vant-girls upward.  They  wear  every  sort  of  dress,  from  a 
spotted  calico  and  a  dirty  white  sailor-hat,  to  thin  white  and 
flowered  silks,  clouded  with  masses  of  lace,  and  little  diaph- 
anous bonnets  through  which  one  can  see  their  rolled-up 
hair. 

One  gorgeous  creature,  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
left  late  in  town,  sailed  splendidly  by  with  two  attendant  men, 
both  smaller  than  she  was.  The  New  York  woman  is  very 
tall  just  now-  and  thin  as  a  reed.  This  one,  a  woman  with  a 
fine,  sweet  face,  wore  a  flowered  white  dress,  tan  slippers,  and 
silk  stockings  to  match,  and  a  bonnet  formed  of  three  twisted 
strands  of  pearls,  the  hair  appearing  between  each  strand  and 
with  white  strings  in  the  back  that  were  wound  round  the  coil 
of  her  hair. 

Close  on  her  heels  came  another  lady  who  created  quite  a 
sensation.  That  she  did  so  would  have  surprised  an  out- 
sider unversed  in  the  enthusiasms  of  the  New  Yorker.  She 
was  a  pretty  woman — plump,  unpretentious,  and  somewhat 
over  thirty.  Her  beauty  lay  in  her  eyes,  which  were  large, 
dark,  and  sad — beautiful,  plaintive  eyes,  like  a  child's.  Their 
expression  was  contradicted  by  a  decidedly  gamine  mouth, 
saucy  in  expression,  hard  and  tight-lipped.  She  wore  the 
simplest  suit  of  gray  tweed,  the  coat  buttoned  up  over  a 
colored  shirt,  and  a  blue  sailor-hat,  worn  low-  on  her  forehead 
as  if  the  sun  shone  in  her  eyes.  For  the  rest  she  was  a 
pretty,  dowdy  woman,  neither  remarkable  for  style  or  beauty. 
But  everyone  stared  furiously  at  her,  for  she  was  Marie 
Jansen,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  New-  York  comic- 
opera  singers.  Ask  a  real  New  Yorker  what  he  considers 
the  best  performance  in  comic  opera  he  ever  saw,  and  he  will 
answer  at  a  blow — "  Marie  Jansen,  as  Javotte  in  '  Erminie  \" 
The  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  have  a  penchant 
for  the  roof-garden.  Henry  Dixey  drops  in  toward  eleven 
o'clock.  He  is  a  hard-featured,  Jewish-looking  man,  with 
large,  round  eyes.  With  him  comes  one  of  the  young  men 
about  town,  whose  great  and  glorious  career  is  food  for  the 
gossips.  This  young  fellow,  who  looks  but  little  over  twenty, 
has  a  beautiful,  fresh  face  like  a  girl's,  smooth  shaven  and 
delicate.  Having  unlimited  means  arid  unlimited  leisure,  he 
has  "lived,"  as  the  French  would  say,  and  the  young  men  of 
his  class  speak  with  admiration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
meteor-like  existence  in  the  metropolis.  Being  an  authority 
on  all  matters  of  fashion,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  describe 
the  costume  of  this  gay  spark,  as  the  proper  one  for  visiting 
a  roof-garden — black,  broadcloth  trousers  and  Tuxedo  coat, 
no  waistcoat,  a  glistening  expanse  of  shirt-bosom,  broken  by 
three  small  but  perfect  pearls,  a  white-muslin  cravat,  and  a 
belt  of  bright,  yellow  russet  leather.  A  pair  of  patent-leather 
shoes,  and  a  wide-brimmed,  white  sailor-hat  completed  the 
attire  of  the  youthful  son  of  Apollo.  A  good  half  of  the  men 
at  the  garden  w-ore  the  same,  minus  the  pearls. 

Another  interesting  figure  from  the  artistic  world  was 
Harry  McVickar,  the  artist  of  Life  and  other  publications. 
He  has  the  peculiarity  of  so  many  New  Y'ork  men  of  look- 
ing about  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  you  saw  him  in  the 
graduating  class  of  a  college,  you  would  regard  him  as  a 
precocious  lad.  He  has  an  intelligent,  ugly  face,  and  a 
slight,  insignificant  figure.  His  wife,  who  was  with  him,  is 
a  chic  and  dainty  young  woman,  very  well  dressed  and  re- 
sembling not  a  little  the  plump  and  piquant  ladies  whom  her 
husband  draws  so  well.  Though  a  young  woman  of  the 
fashionable  life,  she  writes,  now  and  then,  little  dialogues 
that  her  husband  illustrates — quite  a  partnership  of  the 
Muses.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  June  29,  1892. 


A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Blaine's  resignation,  a  letter  reached 
the  White  House  from  an  ambitious  young  man  in  Iowa,  in 
which  the  writer  asked  for  information  about  the  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  "  how  much  the  wages 
were."  The  correspondent  added  that  if  the  salary  was 
satisfactory  and  the  labors  not  too  arduous,  he  would  like  to 
make  an  application  for  the  job. 


The  London  Servants'  Union  has  held  a  meeting,  and  its 
members  have  delivered  speeches  about  their  grievances. 
One  of  these  grievances  is  the  length  of  their  daily  service, 
which  generally  lasts  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
an  hpur  or  two  after  midnight,  or  over  eightee    I  ours  a  day, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  i  i,  1892. 


A    BAD    MAN. 


The  Deputy-Marshal's  Day's  Work. 


"  If  he's  in  that  part  of  the  State,  or  in  any  part  of  it, 
for  that  matter  (mind  you,  I  don't  believe  he's  fool  enough 
to  linger  in  this  country,  when  he's  had  plenty  of  chance  to 
get  to  Canada  or  Mexico),  he's  our  meat.  I've  got  a 
deputy  down  there  who's  onto  his  job,  and  if  your  friend 
Mr.  de  Vries  is  in  that  neck  of  the  woods,  Stiles  can  pro- 
duce him  in  twenty-four  hours." 

That  is  what  the  United  States  marshal  said  to  the  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  had  come  West  in 
search  of  Mr.  Hamilton  de  Vries,  absconding  bank  pres- 
ident. The  latter,  unwittingly,  had  got  himself  into 
trouble  with  Uncle  Sam,  as  well  as  with  the  authorities  of 
his  State,  and  was,  therefore,  in  a  surer  way  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  justice  than  if  he  had  been  careful  not  to  tamper 
with  the  patience  of  the  long-suffering  uncle  aforesaid. 

The  marshal  was  so  certain  of  his  deputy's  ability  to  lay 
hands  on  Mr.  de  Vries — if,  as  the  special  agent  believed,  the 
ex-bank  president  was  sojourning  in  said  deputy's  neighbor- 
hood— that  the  agent,  who  was  only  human,  and,  besides, 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  left  the  affairs,  for 
the  present,  in  the  marshal's  hands  and  proceeded  to  take 
life  as  easily  as  possible  while  he  might — it  was  much  better 
than  going,  partly  by  stage  or  horseback,  into  a  wild  and 
woolly  region  after  a  man  who  might  not  be  there,  after  all. 
While  the  special  agent,  who  had  been  up  late  the  night 
previous,  yawned  and  stretched,  preparatory  to  leaving  to 
return  to  his  hotel,  the  marshal  wrote  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
to  the  deputy  who  looked  after  the  three  "tough"  counties 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  State. 

"  Here,  Ball,  take  this  to  the  office,  will  you  ?"  And  to 
Uncle  Sam's  emissary  he  remarked  :  "  Now,  then,  that's 
settled.  Stiles'll  have  him  by  Saturday,  if  he's  there. 
Ever  take  anything  ?  " 

The  special  agent  rose  with  some  alacrity,  and  they  went 
out  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the  down-trodden  and  over- 
worked employees  of  a  sordid,  exacting  government. 

When  the  marshal  appointed  Bob  Stiles  a  deputy,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  three  south-east 
counties,  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  had  always  been 
a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  it  takes 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  On  the  same  principle,  he  held 
that  it  required  a  bad  man  to  handle  bad  men  ;  and  in  mak- 
ing his  appointment  for  Jones,  Elkhorn,  and  Antelope 
Counties,  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  selecting  Mr.  Stiles,  whose 
application  for  the  position  was  indorsed  by  many  leading 
citizens — not  because  they  were  keen  to  see  Bob  get  the 
place,  but  because  he  asked  them  to  indorse  him,  and  a  re- 
fusal to  do  so  involved  possible,  indeed,  probable,  unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

Yes,  Bob  Stiles  was,  undeniably,  a  bad  man.  Not  that  he 
had  ever  made  himself  amenable  to  the  law — at  least,  not 
that  anybody  knew  of — but  he  had  a  blood-stained  obituary 
list  of  persons  who  had  disagreed  with  him,  and  a  beautiful 
disregard  for  the  consequences  of  anything  he  chose  to  do  ; 
and  he  chose  to  do  some  very  peculiar  things,  especially 
when  he  had  over-indulged  in  his  favorite  intoxicant,  which 
was  quite  frequently.  When  Mr.  Stiles  was  not  engaged  in 
his  official  duties,  his  avocation  was  that  of  gambler,  and 
he  was  not  an  over-scrupulous  one,  either  ;  in  fact,  I  am 
obliged  to  confess,  albeit  with  much  reluctance,  that  Mr. 
Stiles  enjoyed  "skinning  a  sucker"  as  well  as  did  any  other 
member  of  the  fraternity. 

It  happened,  however,  that,  one  sad  night — the  very  night 
before  the  day  the  marshal  sent  him  the  telegram  concerning 
the  missing  bank  president — Mr.  Stiles  and  a  confrere  had 
sat  in  a  game  with  a  supposed  "sucker"  from  the  mines, 
who  turned  out  to  be  very  much  of  a  player  himself,  and  that 
Mr.  Stiles  and  his  friend  rose  from  the  game  "busted,"  and 
each  owing  the  house  for  several  stacks  of  chips,  and  Mr. 
Stiles  stood  on  a  corner,  this  bright  afternoon,  looking  very 
down-hearted  and  sadly  out  of  his  usual  spirits,  when  the 
boy  came  along  with  his  telegram. 

"  Hm  !  '  Tall  man — black  whiskers — dark  complected — 
gray  eyes.'  Um !  C'rect.  I'll  look  after  ye  t'morruh, 
Mister  D'  Vries  !" 

He  had  been  walking  as  he  read,  and  had  reached  the  post- 
office  by  this  time.  In  response  to  his  inquiry,  the  clerk  handed 
him  an  official-looking  envelope.  He  retired  to  a  corner  to 
read  it,  and  the  contents  made  his  eyes  dance.  il,S/a 
duetto/  Hyar's  luck  fer ye,  Bobby,  ol' boy  !  Five  hundred 
dollars  rHvard  !  Thanks,  Bobby,  we  don't  care  ef  we  do  ; 
oh,  no,  not  any  !"  And  as  Mr.  Robert  Stiles  walked  up  the 
street  to  his  usual  "hang-out,"  he  felt  quite  cheerful,  and 
whistled  as  though  the  five  hundred  dollars  were  already  in 
his  possession,  for  he  knew  right  where  he  could  find  a  cer- 
tain Thomas  Rudey,  ex-moonshiner,  urgently  wanted  for  the 
murder,  several  months  previously,  of  a  revenue  officer  who 
had  raided  Mr.  Rudcy's  still,  in  a  neighboring  State. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  the  deputy-marshal  rode 
gayly  forth.  He  had  made  a  small  "borrow,"  and  won  a 
hundred  or  so,  the  night  before  ;  he  would  make  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  some  foes  to-day  ;  and  these  facts,  together 
with  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  excellent  breakfast  he  had  just  eaten,  conspired  to 
make  him,  if  anything,  more  cheerful  than  usual,  and  thai 
was  very  cheerful,  indeed.  There  was  only  one  thing  that 
troubled  him,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  no  reward  was 
offered  for  the  arrest  of  De  Vries,  whose  history  he  had  read 
in  the  papers. 

"TO  idee!"  the  deputy-marshal  said  to  himself.    "  Hyar's 
this  high-toned  cuss  fr'ni  ( >hio — busts  a  bank,  robs  :is  iVm\ 
an'  takes   th'  bread  away  fr'ni   orph'ns  an       i  ld<  I 
away  ;  no  r*ward  f!r  him  .'      Hyar's  a  poor  devil  of  a  moon- 
shiner, got  nothin1  but  a  still  t'  keep  'is  family  on,  an'  thinks 
he's  got  jest's  much  right  t'  make  whisky— dam  good  whisk) . 
-a*   anybody  else  ;  shoots  a  revenoo  offuscr  th't  mos' 
it  at   him  first,  an'  Uncle   Sam  offers  five  hundred 
IfstOU  dkin'.n     And  Mr.  Stiles  chirped 


to  his  horse,  which  was'nibbling  atjthejbranches  of  the  trees 
by  the  roadside. 

Four  hours  later,  Bob  Stiles,  deputy-marshal,  rode  into  a 
little  valley  into  which  the  by-road  had  led  him  from  the 
main  trail.  He  looked  to  his  revolvers  carefully,  to  see  that 
they  were  all  right  for  the  emergency  which  was  quite  prob- 
able, and  decided  on  a  plan  of  action.  He  dismounted,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  toward  the  shabby,  tumble-down  log-cabin 
that  stood  in  a  little  clearing  on  the  hillside  above  him. 

As  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  he  halted,  and 
took  note  of  the  cabin  and  its  surroundings,  observing,  with 
some  surprise,  the  neat  appearance  of  the  garden  and  yard 
and  the  unavailing  repairs  that  had  been  attempted  on  the 
old  cabin.  "  Kind  o'  decent,  'pears  like,"  thought  the 
deputy-marshal,  as  he  sneaked  around  to  advance  on  the 
house  from  the  rear.     "  Wonder  where  all  th'  folks  is?" 

As  he  emerged  from  the  thicket  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  started  toward  it,  two  or  three  scrawny  curs  rushed  at 
him,  barking  fiercely,  but  no  one  appeared  to  silence  them. 
He  spoke  to  them  quietly,  and  presently  they  drew  off, 
somewhat  mollified,  but  still  growling  suspiciously.  Then 
the  deputy-marshal  tip-toed  quietly  up  to  the  open  window 
and  looked  in. 

On  a  tumbled,  forlorn-looking  bed,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  room,  lay,  propped  up  with  the  bed-clothing,  a  young 
woman,  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  She 
was  breathing  in  short,  quick  gasps — fighting  bravely  for  a 
few  minutes'  respite  from  the  end  that,  Bob  could  see,  was 
so  near.  Her  wasted  hands  rested  on  the  heads  of  two  little 
children  who  were  crying  softly,  in  their  uncomprehending 
way,  in  sympathy  with  the  broad-shouldered  man  who,  with 
his  arms  about  the  dying  one,  as  if  to  hold  her  back  from 
the  awful  shadows,  was  sobbing  his  heart  nut. 

"Oh,  Sue,  I  cain't  let  ye  go  !     Don't  go  an'  leave  me — 

don't !     An'  Tom  an'  Moll — they — they " 

"  Don't,  Tom,"  came  in  a  weak  voice  from  the  form  on 
the  bed.  "  It's  dretful  hard  t'  go  an'  leave  you  all,  but  it  had 
t'  be.  I'm  glad  ye  think  I've  be'n  a  good  wife  to  ye — an — 
Tom — promise  me  ye'll  alius  be  good  t3  our  children — won't 
ye,  Tom,  dear  ? " 

The  man  only  sobbed  and  nodded  his  head.  The  slight 
form  his  arms  clasped  was  shaken  by  a  fit  of  coughing  that 
was  awful  to  hear,  and  the  deputy-marshal,  whose  cheeks 
were  wet  with  unwonted  tears,  murmured  :  "  Poor  thing  ; 
oh,  poor  thing  !  " 

Then  the  weak  voice  continued  : 

"  I  know  ye  will,  Tom.  I'm  only  afeared  o'  one  thing  ; 
what'll  th'  babies  do  ef — ef  they  sh'd  ketch  ye  an'  put  ye  in 
jail?  Be  keerful,  Tom,  oh,  be  keerful,  fr  their  sakes,  won't 
ye  ?     My  pore  babies — my  pore  babies  !  " 

There  came  another  fit  of  coughing,  more  terrible  than 
the  other,  during  which  Bob  Stiles  wiped  his  eyes  on  his 
sleeve,  with  nervous  fingers  pulled  the  money  he  had  won 
the  night  before  from  his  pocket,  rolled  it  up,  and  threw  it 
in  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  Then  he  turned,  without  an- 
other look  at  the  man  he  had  come  to  arrest,  and  hurried  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  sobbing  all  the  way — 
for  Bob  Stiles,  gambler,  still  had  a  heart,  though  he  had 
thought  it  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  wife  whose  young  life 
had  gone  from  her  just  as  this  woman's  was  going. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  deputy-marshal  rode 
up  to  the  house  where  Hamilton  de  Vries,  ex-banker,  was 
staying.  Mr.  de  Vries  was  seated  on  the  front-steps,  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  and  looked  cool  and  comfortable,  and  as  much 
at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world  as  if  he  were  the  honest, 
upright,  Christian  gentleman  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
up  to  three  weeks  ago,  had  believed  him.  He  was,  as  the 
officer  rode  up,  trying  to  arrange  with  himself  for  a  trip  to 
Mexico  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  Unavoidable  circum- 
stances, unnecessary  to  state,  had  brought  him  here,  and  un- 
avoidable circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  him  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  thinking  how  easily  he 
could  have  got  to  Canada,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to 
come  here  first,  when  a  voice  addressed  him  : 

"Ah,  Mr.  d'  Vries,  I  see  ye've  cut  off  y*r  whiskers." 
Mr.  de  Vries  sprang  to  his  feet,  pale  as  death,  and  faced 
the  smiling  horseman,  who  sat  looking  at  him  from  a  point 
near  the  corner  of  the  house,  around  which  he  had  quietly 
come.  Mr.  de  Vries  would  have  drawn  his  revolver,  but  it 
was  not  so  convenient  to  his  hand  as  were  the  weapons  of 
his  visitor,  so  he  tried  other  tactics. 

"  I  guess  you're  mistaken,  my  friend.  My  name  is  White 
— James  White." 

"Oh,  no,  it  ain't,"  said  the  deputy-marshal,  easily.  "I've 
got  good  reasons  for  callin'  ye  D'  Vries,  an'  I  reckon  ye 
hadn't  better  kick  none.  I'll  have  t'  ask  ye,  moreover,  t1 
pack  up  an'  ride  over  t'  Columbus  with  me." 

But  Mr.  de  Vries  did  not  want  to  go.  He  called  on 
Jem  Whatcom,  proprietor  of  the  house — which  was  a  sort 
of  boarding-house  used  by  sportsmen  during  the  fishing  and 
hunting  seasons — to  witness  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to 
be  ;  but  Jem  knew  the  deputy-marshal,  and  immediately 
told  the  bare  truth,  which  was  that  his  guest  was  a  stranger  ; 
had  come  two  weeks  before,  and  had,  a  day  or  two  after  his 
arrival,  held  a  secret  conference  with  two  other  strangers, 
who  came  one  evening  and  stayed  only  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

So,  despite  Mr.  de  Vries' s  protests,  he  was  disarmed  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  landlord,  while  Stiles  searched  his 
room.  A  little  later,  he  was  riding  toward  Columbus  beside 
the  deputy  -  marshal  ;  while  ahead  of  them,  with  Mr.  de 
Vric  s's  possessions,  drove  Jem,  in  the  buckboard. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  ride  for  Mr.  de  Vries.  He  shifted 
in  his  saddle  and  eyed  the  officer  nervously,  hoping  the  lat- 
ter would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  away — but  none 
was  presented. 

Then  Mr.  de  Vries  bethought  himself  of  a  scheme.  He 
tapped  his  companion  on  the  shoulder. 

"Say,  marshal,  I've  got  something  besides  what's  in  the 
grip  "  (and  he  pointed  to  the  satchel  in  the  buckboard,  which, 
Bob  had  found,  contained  a  goodly  portion  of  Mr.  de  Yrics's 
final  haul). 

The  officer  did  not  respond. 


Mr.  de  Vries  cleared  his  throat  and  tried  again. 

"Suppose,"  he  suggested,  " that  I  should  get  away,  and 
you  should  find  a  couple  of  thousand  in  your  coat-pocket?" 

No  answer  from  his  captor.  They  came  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and,  only  a  few  miles  away,  could  see  the  little  town, 
their  destination,  its  windows  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  red 
sunset.  De  Vries  was  desperate.  He  looked  down  the 
road  ;  Jem  was  far  ahead  of  them. 

"  Say,  for  God's  sake,  man,  will  you  take  three  thousand  ? " 
he  cried. 

No  answer. 

"  Four  thousand,  then." 

The  officer  began  whistling  softly,  and  his  prisoner  took 
this  as  a  favorable  sign.     He  halted. 

"  Marshal,  look  here.  I've  got  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
no  more,  in  my  pockets.  I  need  a  thousand  to  get  out  of 
the  country  with — you  understand  that — but  if  you'll  let  me 
go,  I'll  give  you  the  rest.     Isn't  that  fair?" 

The  officer  spoke  : 

"Jest  ride  up  a  leetle  ahead  o'  me,  will  ye  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
never  like  t!  have  a  man  laggin'  ;  I  want  t!  keep  an  eye  on 
3im." 

Later,  after  he  had  seen  his  prisoner  safely  lodged  in  the 
county  jail  for  the  night,  the  deputy-marshal,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, managed  to  borrow  a  twenty  to  go  and  "sit  in"  a 
game  with.  R.  L.   Ketchum. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1892. 


SOME    ELECTION    FIGURES. 

In  1 888  there  were  thirty-eight  States,  having  a  total  of 
401  electoral  votes.  Harrison  carried  twenty  States,  with  an 
electoral  vote  of  233  ;  Cleveland,  eighteen  States,  with  168 
electoral  votes.  Now  there  are  forty-four  States,  and  the 
total  electoral  vote  is  444 — requiring  223  of  these  to  an  elec- 
tion. Th^e  six  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
1888  are  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  Of  the  forty-four  States,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Representatives,  thirty  have  Dem- 
ocrats in  majority,  twelve  have  Republicans,  and  two — 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  —  have  members  of  the  Alliance 
organization.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  Presidential 
electors  to  elect,  the  choice  of  President  must  be  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — each  State  to  cast  one 
vote,  according  to  the  partisan  majority  of  the  members. 
No  election  by  that  means  has  ever  been  held,  the  electoral 
vote  having  determined  the  election  in  every  instance — the 
election  of  1876,  between  Hayes  and  Tilden,  having  been 
referred  to  and  decided  by  the  extraordinary  and  special  act 
of  an  electoral  commission  of  fifteen — five  members  of  the 
House,  five  United  States  senators,  and  five  justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  decided  by  the  vote  of 
eight  to  seven  ;  Justice  Bradley  casting  the  decisive  vote  in 
favor  of  Hayes. 

In  the  election  of  1888,  the  eleven  States  which  consti- 
tuted the  Southern  Confederacy  cast  their  total  of  107  elect- 
oral votes  for  Grover  Cleveland.  These  eleven  States  have 
now  a  total  of  112  electoral  votes.  Virginia,  with  12  elect- 
oral votes,  gave  1,539  majority  for  Cleveland.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  former  slave  States,  also 
cast  their  40  electoral  votes  for  Cleveland.  West  Virginia 
gave  Cleveland  a  majority  of  1,873.  The  six  Territories, 
since  admitted  as  States,  all  elected  Republican  delegates  to 
Congress.  In  1888,  Connecticut,  with  6  electoral  votes,  gave 
Cleveland  336  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  153,978.  The 
McKinley  tariff,  by  the  increased  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco, 
has  benefited  Connecticut  tobacco-growers  very  largely,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  they  will  now  change  the  vote  of  the 
State  to  the  cause  of  tariff  protection,  and  for  Harrison.  Ln 
a  total  vote — iSSS — of  344,44s,  Massachusetts  gave  Harrison 
32,037  plurality.  Indiana  gave  Harrison  2,348  plurality  in 
a  total  vote  of  536,949  ;  Illinois,  a  plurality  of  22,195  m  a 
total  vote  of  747,686  ;  Iowa,  a  plurality  of  31,71 1  in  a  total 
vote  of  404,140;  Michigan,  a  plurality  of  22,911  in  a  total 
vote  of  475,313.  The  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1888,  was  14 — it  is  now  15  votes  ;  of  Illinois,  22 — now  24  ; 
of  Michigan,  13 — now  14  votes.  Iowa  and  Indiana  remain 
as  they  were  in  1888.  New  Jersey  gave  Cleveland  7,149 
plurality  in  1S88  ;  she  had  then  9  electoral  votes  ;  now  10. 
New  York  gave,  in  iSSS,  13,002  plurality  for  Harrison.  Her 
electoral  vote,  36,  remains  the  same.  Ohio  gave  Harrison 
19,599  plurality  in  18S8 — the  electoral  vote,  23,  is  the  same 
now.  Pennsylvania  had  30  electoral  votes  in  1S8S  ;  now  32. 
Wisconsin  gave  21,321  plurality  for  Harrison  in  1888,  in  a 
total  vote  of  354,614.  She  had  then  11  electors  ;  has  now 
12.  Everybody  concedes  Pennsylvania  to  Harrison  and 
protection.  It  is  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  New  York  that  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
Cleveland  expect  the  changes  that  will  give  him  the  election. 
California  and  Montana  are  included  in  the  Cleveland  list 
by  some.  This  State  had  8  electoral  votes  in  1888  ;  she 
has  now  9.  Of  the  six  new  States,  Washington  and  South 
Dakota  have  each  4  electoral  votes  ;  the  others,  each  3.  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  of  them  will  fail  to  cast  the  vote  for 
Harrison.  The  twenty  States  which  cast  233  electoral  votes 
for  Harrison  in  18SS,  have  now  247  electoral  votes,  and  the 
six  new  States  have  20  in  all — or  a  total  of  267  electoral 
votes — to  the  account  of  Harrison,  en  the  basis  of  1888. 
The  loss  of  44  of  these  votes  could  be  withstood,  and  still 
his  election  would  be  assured.  The  loss  can  be  sustained  of 
Indiana,  Iowa,  California,  Nevada,  and  Montana.  With 
Connecticut  redeemed  to  the  Republicans,  there  would  still 
be  left  to  Harrison  7  electoral  votes  above  the  required 
majority.  Cleveland  has  to  overcome  this  strength  of  55 
electoral  votes  more  than  he  got  in  1S8S.  Conceding  to 
him  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Montana — in  all  54  votes — he 
would  still  lack  one  vote.  In  the  great  struggle  of  1876, 
one  vote  made  Hayes  President.  There  is  better  reason 
for  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  to  cast  their  votes  for 
Harrison  than  for  New  York  or  Indiana  to  go  for  Cleve- 
land. The  chances  for  gain  over  the  vote  of  1S8S  are  in 
Harrison's  favor. 


July  ii,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SCANDAL    AGENCIES. 

"Piccadilly"  on  Geraldine  Ulmar's  Suit  against  the  "World." 

Within  the  last  two  years,  from  various  circumstances,  the 
name  of  Geraldine  Ulmar  has  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic with  more  persistence  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
theatrical  celebrity  of  her  class.  The  enormous  success  she 
achieved  in  "  La  Cigale,"  eclipsing  as  it  did  all  her  previous 
triumphs  with  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the  Savoy,  raised  her  at 
a  bound  to  much  higher  favor  than  before,  and  the  sensation 
caused  by  her  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the  Lyric  The- 
atre had  hardly  subsided  when  her  marriage  with  Ivan 
Caryll,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  there,  attracted  further 
attention  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  substantial  damages 
awarded  her  in  the  recent  action  at  law  against  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  she  is  to-day  by  far 
the  most  talked  about  of  all  her  compeers.  The  greatest 
sympathy  has  been  from  all  sides  extended  to  both  husband 
and  wife  in  regard  to  the  unenviable  false  position  in  which 
they  were  momentarily  placed  by  the  publication  of  the  un- 
founded story  connecting  Miss  Ulmar^s  name  with  that  of 
Mr.  Sedger,  the  Lyric  manager,  and  the  courageous  way  in 
which  the  scandal  was  met  is  viewed  with  general  approval, 
while  of  all  causes  celebres  of  late  years  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  whose  verdict  has  given  such  unanimous  satisfac- 
tion in  England  as  that  recorded  in  the  case  of  "Tilkins 
versus  Greaves." 

The  result  of  the  trial,  moreover,  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  future  conduct  of  those  great 
dailies  in  New  York  which  have  established  branch  offices 
or  agencies  in  London,  where  a  number  of  copies  are  sold 
to  American  visitors,  to  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in 
business  or  politics  in  the  States,  and  to  the  various  clubs  and 
libraries  in  the  metropolis.  Hitherto  not  a  little  space  in  the 
columns  of  some  of  these  journals  has  been  devoted  to 
"spicy"  items  concerning  coming  scandals  in  English  high 
life,  intelligence  of  which  is  most  enthusiastically  received 
by,  and  transmitted  with  the  greatest  alacrity  from,  the  Lon- 
don agency  to  the  head-office  on  your  side  of  the  "herring 
pond."  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  things  only  whispered 
or  discreetly  hinted  at  in  the  London  clubs  are  printed  in 
very  plain  black  and  white  in  New  York.  Some  of  the 
gossip  sent  over  no  doubt  is  perfectly  true,  though  more  of 
it  is  utterly  false,  and  still  more  full  of  the  exaggeration 
peculiar  to  the  retailers  of  small  talk  :  but  as  the  American 
law  of  libel  is  very  lax  and  difficult  to  put  in  operation,  and 
as  the  English  law  was  supposed  to  be  inoperative  so  far  as 
American  journalism  was  concerned,  the  pernicious  system 
grew  unchecked,  until  Miss  Ulmar  found  a  vulnerable  point 
in  the  London  representatives  of  the  New  York  press. 

It  is  most  astonishing  how  much  is  revealed  by  an  action- 
at-law,  more  especially  in  theatrical  circles,  for  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  points  at  issue,  there  are  innumerable  minor 
details  presented  and  emphasized  that  have  never  before  been 
thought  of  by  the  outside  world.  For  instance,  though 
Geraldine  Ulmar  ancl  Ivan  Caryll  have  been  continuously 
before  theatre-goers  for  several  years  now,  how  few  would 
have  recognized  them  in  the  prosaic  personality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tilkins  ?  The  name  itself  is  a  disappointment,  and 
quite  at  variance  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  composer  or  the  pretty 
features  of  his  wife.  The  stage  patronymic  of  "  Geraldine 
Ulmar  "  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  dainty  little  figure, 
slightly  below  the  medium  height,  whose  dark  tresses,  mis- 
chievous face,  and  merry,  laughing  eyes,  would  instantly  re- 
move any  doubts  of  the  actress's  ability  to  do  full  justice  to 
Gilbertian  dialogue  ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert's  desire  to  retain  her 
for  "The  .Mountebanks,"  now  running  at  the  Lyric,  can  be 
readily  understood  when  to  other  qualifications  is  added  a 
most  painstaking  and  sympathetic  disposition. 

Americans  in  New  York  city  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  judging  Miss  Ulmar's  entertaining  powers,  as  there 
she  may  be  said  to  have  made  her  debut,  while,  for  the  two 
seasons  before  she  came  over  to  England,  she  played  the 
principal  soprano  parts  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  American 
company.  She  at  first  sang  only  at  concerts,  studying  hard  all 
her  leisure  time.  One  day,  when  she  was  only  sixteen,  Miss 
Ober,  the  directress  of  the  Boston  Ideals,  came  from  Spring- 
field to  Boston — where  Miss  Ulmar  was  then  staying — to 
offer  her  a  short  engagement.  The  soprano  in  that  smart 
English  opera  company  was  unable  to  appear,  and  the  young 
American  was  asked  to  journey  down  to  Springfield  and 
assume  the  role  of  Lydia  in  "  Fatinitza"  at  some  six  hours' 
notice.  Much  to  her  own  astonishment,  she  made  a  de- 
cided "  hit,"  and  has  since  then  remained  on  the  operatic  stage. 

Though  cordially  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
since  she  came  to  England  that  Miss  LTlmar  has  really  made 
a  name  for  herself.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  "  Ruddy- 
gore,"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  in  May,  1887,  and  then  in  the 
revivals  of  "Patience,"  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and 
"The  Mikado,"  while  she  created  her  parts  in  "The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard"  and  "The  Gondoliers."  It  was  during  the 
run  of  this  latter  piece  that  the  unfortunate  split  took  place 
between  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  D'Oyly 
Carte,  and  on  the  termination  of  her  engagement  in  this 
opera,  Miss  Ulmar  left  the  company.  It  was  rumored  at  the 
time  that  her  departure  was  in  some  way  influenced  by  the 
dispute  between  the  "  Trinity  of  English  Comic  Opera." 

The  members  of  "  the  profession,"  unless  they  stand 
at  the  very  head,  are  not  as  yet  encouraged  to  enter 
much  into  society,  and  so  English  actors  and  actresses 
associate  more  or  less  with  those  in  touch  with  them. 
If  this  be  one  reason  why  Miss  Ulmar  and  her  hus- 
band are  not  much  met  about,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
how  very  seldom  their  evenings  are  at  their  own  disposal 

Miss  Ulmar  appears  to  be  a  general  favorite  with  all  those 
with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact  with — Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  one.  Should  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  again  become  collaborators  —  as  every  one  here 
devoutly  wishes — there  is  little  doubt  that  Miss  Ulmar  will 
again  be  introduced  into  the  cast  of  the  piece. 


The  Wild  West  Show,  five  years  ago,  proved  so  remuner- 
ative a  venture  that  the  proprietor  has  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  success.  Although,  no  doubt,  the  entertain- 
ment is  still  extremely  popular  with  all  classes,  in  his  every- 
day life  Colonel  Cody  will  remark  a  difference.  In  1S87, 
England  might  be  said  to  have  thrown  aside  some  of  its 
habitual  reserve  to  do  honor  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
queen's  reign,  and  the  notoriety  to  be  gained  by  securing 
the  presence  at  an  "at  home,"  of  a  person  recognized  by 
royalty  induced  many  to  open  their  doors  to  Buffalo  Bill 
who  would  have  closed  them  to  Colonel  Cody.  This  year, 
owing  to  the  court  mourning,  there  is  far  less  entertaining 
going  on,  and,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  away  from  his 
usual  place,  neither  American  men  nor  women  are  so  much 
run  after  as  formerly. 

The  International  Horticulture  Exhibition  has,  this  year, 
been  welcomed  cordially,  as  it  is  upwards  of  thirty  years 
since  an  exhibition  of  this  description  has  been  held  in  Lon- 
don. The  terraces  and  flower-beds  of  the  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  to  exemplify  the  several  styles  of  Egyptian, 
Roman,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Old  English  gardens  ;  and 
military  bands  and  an  alfresco  promenade  serve  as  addi- 
tional attractions,  while  the  Wild  West  proves  the  mainstay 
of  the  whole.  The  arena  where  the  troupe  exhibit  their  horse- 
manship covers  five  acres.  From  this  cinder-strewn  track 
a  wicket-gate  opens  on  the  encampment.  The  large  double 
tent  occupied  by  Buffalo  Bill  stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
camp,  at  the  apex  of  a  triangle  formed  by  pathways  leading 
to  the  public  and  private  entrances  of  the  arena.  To  the 
left,  stretching  out  on  both  sides  of  the  walk,  are  the  tents 
of  the  cowboys,  and  to  the  right  are  those  of  Annie  Oakley, 
Johnnie  Baker,  and  other  celebrities,  with  the  Indian  wig- 
wams on  the  crest  of  an  artificial  knoll  opposite,  while 
directly  facing  his  partner's  abode  is  Natt  Salsbury's  tent. 

Colonel  Cody's  tent  stands  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  back 
from  the  road-way,  and,  passing  between  the  two  stuffed 
buffaloes  which  guard  the  entrance,  the  famous  scout's  home 
during  his  sojourn  in  this  country  appears.  The  roof  may 
be  a  trifle  low,  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  Brussels  car- 
pet, and  an  easy-chair  of  mahogany  and  morocco,  with  a 
comfortable-looking  saddle-bag  sofa,  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  head  of  a  grizzly  bear,  which  glares  up  at  the  in- 
truder from  its  position  on  the  floor.  Opposite  the  entrance 
stands  a  table,  before  which  is  placed  a  large  picture  of 
Buffalo  Bill,  in  full  frontier  costume,  and,  on  the  table,  photo- 
graphs of  Mary  Anderson — the  colonel's  particular  favorite 
— Ellen  Terry,  and  Henry  Irving  are  grouped  round  others 
of  the  queen  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  At  one 
corner  lies  a  red-sandstone  peace-pipe,  and,  close  to  it,  is  the 
sheathed  knife  with  which,  sixteen  years  ago,  Buffalo  Bill 
killed  the  Cheyenne  chief,  Yellow  Hand,  and  so  secured  the 
first  scalp  after  the  death  of  Custer.  At  one  end  of  the  tent 
is  a  gun-rack,  on  which  are  ranged  several  rifles  of  various 
makes,  among  them  —  in  pieces  now  —  his  old  gun, 
"  Lucretia  Borgia,"  carried  all  through  his  buffalo-hunting 
days.  On  supports  of  the  canvas  covering  are  hung  several 
pictures,  buffalo-heads,  and  some  fine  antlers,  and  under 
every  chair  there  are  placed  skins  of  wild  animals — many 
very  scarce  now — all  brought  down  by  the  unerring  bullet  of 
the  scout.  At  the  back  of  the  tent  is  a  desk  piled  with  let- 
ters— mostly  on  business  matters,  for  invitations  do  not  pour 
in  at  the  rate  of  over  three  a  day,  as  they  did  five  years  ago 
— and  above  is  ranged  the  library,  which  appears  to  be 
limited  to  six  or  seven  books,  prominent  among  them  being 
"The  Life  of  George  H.  Custer." 

With  a  view  of  taking  them  over  to  the  World's  Fair, 
Colonel  Cody  is  collecting  parties  of  horsemen  of  as  many 
nationalities  as  possible.  He  has  already  secured  ten  Cos- 
sacks from  the  Caucasus,  who  made  their  defbut  at  Earls 
Court  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  while  before  long  a 
party  of  Gauchos  from  the  Argentine  interior  will  arrive, 
to  be  followed  by  detachments  of  Magyars  and  Persians. 
Now  it  is  a  close  race  between  Prince  Ivan  Makharddzi's 
Russians  and  the  "red  man,"  while  in  points  of  horseman- 
ship, cowboy,  Indian,  and  Mexican  vaquero  have  all  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  new-comers.  These  wild  riders  of 
gloomy  Asiatic  steppes  appear  in  what  seem  rather  cumbrous 
sheep-skin  cloaks  of  yellow,  brown,  and  green,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  belts  from  which  depend  sword,  dagger,  and 
various  silver  ornaments.  On  their  heads  the)'  wear  small, 
round  Astrachan  caps,  and  heavy  cavalry  boots  cover  the 
feet  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  Their  voluminous  gar- 
ments in  no  way  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments, and,  riding  Colonel  Cody's  broncos,  they  do  some 
wonderful  work  in  the  saddle,  while  the  Indians  are  "not  in 
it"  with  their  dancing  and  singing.  They  talk  Russian  only 
slightly,  using  among  themselves  the  Georgian  dialect,  and  if 
one  is  to  believe  them,  they  are  all  born  princes. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  establishment  mount  up 
into  most  alarmingly  large  figures.  The  expenditure  in  ad- 
vertising is  estimated  at  $875,000  for  six  months,  and  the 
bills  for  the  London  hoardings  alone  just  now  cost  for  print- 
ing $40,000.  In  wages,  upwards  of  $7,500  is  paid  away 
every  week,  while  the  feeding  and  "keep"  of  so  many 
mouths,  with  the  many  "extras,"  is  another  heavy  item. 
The  Indians,  for  example,  are  very  fond  of  golden  syrup, 
and  one  hundred  pots  are  asked  for  each  week,  besides 
seventy-five  pots  of  jam.  Tea  is  a  favorite  beverage  with 
them;  but,  of  course,  their  beloved,  but  forbidden,  "fire- 
water" is  the  drink  they  are  most  partial  to,  and  it  requires 
unceasing  watchfulness  to  keep  them  sober. 

Since  he  was  last  here,  the  difference  in  Buffalo  Bill's 
appearance  is  very  noticeable.  Though  he  still  preserves  his 
firm,  stately  carriage,  a  slight  roundness  in  the  shoulders 
gives  evidence  of  the  encroachments  of  advancing  years, 
and  his  long  locks  are  now  thin,  straggling,  and  grizzled. 
In  regard  to  his  entertainment,  Englishmen,  he  says,  are 
most  attracted  by  much  the  same  points  in  the  show  as 
Americans  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  ;  that  is,  they  are  divided 
in  their  interest  in  the  rifle-shooting  and  riding,  while  a  West- 
ern man's  attention,  he  declares,  would  be  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  buck -jumping.  PICCADILLY. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  fortune  of  the  late  Jules  Lebandy,  the  great  sugar 
refiner  and  speculator  of  Paris,  is  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  francs,  probably  the  largest  fortune  in 
France. 

The  London  World  says  that  Mr.  Labouchere  has  con- 
sented to  take  a  place  in  the  approaching  Gladstonian  min- 
istry ;  he  will  be  postmaster-general,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

When  King  Oscar  visited  the  Prince  of  Monaco  recently, 
the  latter  ruler  not  only  turned  out  his  toy  army  to  receive 
the  guest,  but  he  reinforced  the  organization  by  borrowing  a 
few  policemen  from  the  City  of  Nice. 

Or.  Keeley,  the  gold-cure  man,  has  been  in*  London  for 
several  weeks,  trying  to  arouse  public  interest  in  his  method 
of  treating  inebriates  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  general 
election,  and  owing  to  other  causes,  he  has  not  met  with 
much  success. 

Prince  Alexis  of  Russia  missed  the  last  train  that  would 
reach  the  English  Derby  in  time,  and  telegraphed  a  polite 
request  to  have  the  races  delayed,  as  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  them.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Derby,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  races  run. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  noblemen 
in  England,  has  just  added  twenty  thousand  acres  to  his 
shooting-preserves.  The  duke  has  now  eighty  thousand 
acres,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  reserved 
solely  for  the  use  of  his  gun. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Madrid  of  the  notorious  Carlos 
Marfori,  Marquis  de  Loja,  one  of  the  last  in  the  long  list  of 
favorites  of  Isabella  the  Second,  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
her  expulsion  from  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian 
cook,  and  owed  his  preferment  to  his  good  looks. 

The  Rev.  T.  de  Witt  Talmage  is  in  London,  and  the 
newspapers  are  beginning  to  talk  ahjout  him.  The  Evening 
News  and  Post  announces,  with  approximate  accuracy,  that 
he  has  the  largest  mouth  in  America,  and  that  "  his  salary  in 
Brooklyn,  which  is  a  suburb  of  New  York,  is  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year." 

President  Harrison's  most  formidable  rival  for  the  hand 
of  Miss  Caroline  Scott,  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  was 
a  boy  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  as  did  her  husband,  while 
they  were  both  attending  her  father's  school  He  is  Thad 
L.  Conant,  and  he  is  living  now  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  river-editor  of  the  Standard. 

The  succession  of  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  brings  about  the  rare  and,  perhaps, 
unprecedented  occurrence  of  two  members  of  the  Cabinet 
being  of  the  same  name.  The  other  member  referred  to  is, 
of  course,  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
William  Windom  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

According  to  the  story  current  in  Paris,  the  late  Spanish 
Duke  of  Fernan-Nufiez  was  the  hero  of  an  episode  that 
made  all  Paris  laugh  when  it  became  known  to  the  public. 
The  duke  was  in  the  train  of  Sarah  Bernhardt' s  admirers  at 
the  time,  and  sent  the  actress  a  tea-service  that  proved  to  be 
of  plated  metal  instead  of  the  repousse  silver  the  actress  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  Bernhardt  is  said  to  have  fainted  when  the 
discovery  was  made  by  one  of  her  curious  friends. 

At  the  much-discussed  meeting  between  the  Czar  and  the 
German  emperor,  which  took  place  on  June  7th,  the  emperor 
created  for  his  uncle  a  special  rank  in  the  navy,  making  him 
admiral  a  la  suite,  and,  although  the  Czar  showered  no  hon- 
ors, military  or  naval,  upon  his  host,  he  bore  himself  with 
dignified  cordiality.  The  two  emperors  know  each  other 
slightly  better  than  before,  and  Europe  at  large,  having  ex- 
hausted the  interest  of  the  subject,  is  again  pensively  polish- 
ing its  weapons. 

N.  C.  Creede,  the  Colorado  mining  millionaire,  gets  loads 
of  letters.  Many  contain  touching  appeals  from  disease- 
ridden  people,  whose  doctors  have  told  them  that  they  will 
die  if  not  speedily  dispatched  to  a  health-resort,  and  Mr. 
Creede  is  importuned  to  become  the  means  of  saving  the 
sufferers'  lives.  Other  epistles  contain  requests  of  every 
possible  description,  but  all  having  a  prompt  remittance  by 
return  mail  their  object  in  view.  Many  come  from  the  fair 
hands  of  sighing  spinsters  and  widows,  who  find  that  they 
can  not  live  without  the  solace  of  Mr.  Creede's  love. 

One  of  the  most  applauded  members  of  M.  M oiler's 
amateur  circus  this  year  is  a  M.  San  Marin.  This  young 
and  fashionable  athlete  lifts  a  recumbent  ox  from  the  floor 
without  any  apparent  effort.  M.  San  Marin  is  really  a  won- 
derful specimen  of  manly  perfection.  M.  Molier  has  also 
recruited  a  charming  lady,  who  sings  like  a  nightingale  after 
having  galloped  around  the  ring  three  or  four  times.  Every 
one  of  the  performers — from  the  manager,  who  caracoles  on 
his  famous  horse,  Benouville,  to  the  clowns,  male  and 
female,  and  the  instrumentalists  who  supply  the  music — are, 
of  course,  all  amateurs,  some  of  whom  belong  to  the  very 
highest  rank  of  French  aristocracy. 

The  most  pretentious  person  in  Bulgaria  is  M.  Stambuloff. 
Originally  a  barkeeper  in  Tirnovo,  he  contrived  to  persuade 
Russia  that  he  could  be  useful  in  conspiring  against  Turkey; 
and  then  Austria  that  he  could  be  useful  in  conspiring  against 
Russia.  By  craft  and  subtlety  of  an  inartistic  kind,  he  then 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  pinchbeck  dictatorship  on  his 
own  account,  and  now  he  has  almost  persuaded  Europe  that 
he  and  Bulgaria  are  synonymous.  Stambuloff  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  intolerable  by  his  arrogance  and 
domineering  manners,  displayed  even  towards  the  prince 
himself.  Positive  information  comes  from  Sofia  of  serious 
differences  between  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  premier.  An 
immediate  rupture  was  averted  only  by  the  per 
vention  of  the  British  consul-general. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Wilh  the  July  issue,  the  Chicago  Dial  passes 
from  the  control  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  to  Mr. 
Francis  F.  Brown,  who  has  been  its  editor  and  part- 
owner  since  its  commencement.  The  Dial  is  a 
monthly  magazine  of  literary'  criticism,  and  has 
maintained  a  high  standard  for  twelve  years. 

A  library  edition  of  several  of  Anthony  Trollope's 
novels,  with  illustrations,  wQl  soon  be  issued  in  New 
York. 

Don  Manuel  Antonio  Malta,  who  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  during  the  Baltimore  affair, 
and  who  wrote  the  insulting  dispatch  concerning 
President  Harrison,  has  prepared  a  book  of  three 
hundred  pages  reviewing  the  controversy,  and  it  is 
now-  in  press. 

Anew  novel  by  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson,  author  of 
that  very  successful  story,  "Diana's  Liven-,"  will 
begin  at  once  in  a  New  York  illustrated  weekly. 

Pierre  Loti,  the  pen-name  of  the  new  French 
Academician  Captain  Julien  Viaud,  was  not  taken 
from  the  Japanese  word  for  violet.  Loti  is  an  im- 
possible word  in  Japanese,  as  the  alphabet  contains 
no  A  The  Critic  says  that  loti  is  a  Maori  word,  de- 
scriptive of  a  flower  that  grows  only  in  Polynesia, 
where  the  sirens  of  Queen  Pomare's  court  bestowed 
it  upon  the  young  Frenchman  in  the  days  when  his 
ship  was  stationed  at  Tahiti. 

Mrs.  Terhune  ("  Marion  Harland")  is  at  work  on 
"  The  Story  of  Mary  Washington,"  which  a  Boston 
house  is  to  publish  next  winter. 

"  The  Naulahka  "  will  be  published  in  London  by 
William  Heinemann.  Wolcott  Balestier,  Mr.  Kip. 
ling's  collaborator,  was  Mr.  Heinemann's  partner  in 
the  enterprise  of  establishing  the  English  Library  on 
the  continent,  and  the  book  will,  very  naturally,  be 
published  in  that  series.  It  is  also  to  appear  in 
French  and  German  simultaneously  with  its  publica- 
tion in  English. 

The  French  author  has  a  means  of  profit  not  pos- 
sessed by  American  authors,  as  the  Nation  points 
out : 

"  He  may  arrange  for  a  succession  of  serial  publications 
of  the  novel  or  book  of  travels  in  periodicals  of  decreasing 
importance.  While  the  Kez'ue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
L  Illustration  and  Le  Temps  contain  only  novels  hitherto 
imprinted,  many  minor  Parisian  periodicals  and  most  of  the 
provincial  newspapers  are  satisfied  to  offer  their  readers 
literary  matter  already  printed  in  some  other  publication, 
and  even  after  it  is  for  sale  over  the  counter  in  book-form. 
La  Lecture,  for  example,  was  founded  two  or  three  years 
ago  to  publish  only  first-rate  literature  in  this  second-hand 
manner;  and  it  was  so  successful  that  the  same  publishers 
brought  out  La  Lecture  Retrospccth'c.  to  contain  the  writ- 
ings  of  recently  deceased  French  authors.  Like  most 
French  renews,  La  Lecture  appears  twice  a  month.  The 
same  principle  is  now  to  be  applied  to  a  new  weekly.  La 
Revue  Hibdomadairc  (Paris:  E.  Plon,  Nounit  &  Cie.), 
which  is  to  be  chiefly  eclectic,  like  La  Lecture,  with  orig- 
inal articles  on  politics  and  music  and  the  fine  arts." 

Will  Carleton's  latest  poems  will  be  issued  soon, 
with  the  title  "  City  Festivals."  In  form  it  will  be 
like  Mr.  Carleton's  other  volumes  of  versg. 

No  American  author,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Bret  Harte,  enjoys  greater  popularity  in  Germany 
than  Mark  Twain.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
translated  into  German,  is  to  be  brought  out  in  a 
short  time  by  a  well-known  publisher  in  Stuttgart. 

A  new  serial  by  William  Black,  called  "  Wolf  en- 
berg,"  with  illustrations  by  W.  Hatherell,  has  been 
commenced  in  a  New  York  weekly. 

An  Eastern  house  has  in  preparation  a  students' 
edition  of  Bulfinch's  "  Age  of  Fable,"  wrought  over 
by  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  the  University 
of  California,  with  notes,  cuts,  and  maps. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Mrs.  Procter,  the  widow  of 
Barry  Cornwall,  that  if  she  had  grievances  she  kept 
them  to  herself,  save  on  one  notable  occasion.  It 
was  when  she  found  in  Carlyle's  "Reminiscences" 
some  disrespectful  words  about  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Basil  Montagu.  Mrs.  Procter  retorted  by  printing 
and  circulating  among  her  friends  old,  time-yellowed 
letters  of  Thomas,  in  which  he  acknowledged  hum- 
bly and  affectionately  the  numberless  benefits  he  had 
received  in  his  day  of  small  things  from  Mr-. 
Montagu.   It  was  an  effective,  as  well  as  a  just  n 

A  large  part  of  the  second  English  edition  of  Kip- 
ling's new  collection  of  verses,  "  Barrack-Room  Bal- 
lads," was  ordered  by  the  l>ookscllers  before  it  ap- 
peared. 

A  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  William  Black, 
entitled  "  The  Magic  Ink  and  Other  Stories,"  will  be 
published  at  once  by  a  New  York  house. 

Among  the  books  which  D.  Appleton  &  I 
bring  oul 

A  novel  by  Rider   Hugard,  in  a  different  vein   ' 
^"lier  i  r,  Per  Aspen,"  ■ 

new  romance  by  Georg  Eben  ; 
by   ProfcMOf    Hi 
I.,   by    Herbert 

Pan  Mi  Ernest  1 

Bella,"  ■!    Country 

Library  ;  "  Picture*  from   Romai  | 

feasor  A.  J.   Church : 
Coupenii.  in  [hi 

Honeymoon."    by    Hall   Cftincj         '  .:i  t   in    l-i 

Plata,"  by  W.  H.  H  in 

by  George  Macponald  ;  and  a  tut 
umet  in  dainty   binding*,    by    Hamlin   ■ 
Matthew-.,  George  H.  )•■ 

A  wealthy   Hungarian  bis  set  aside  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  florins  and  a  villa  for  the  use  of 
-  '  living  Hungarian  author,"  thi    al 
nho   v>\\\   draw  the  income  of  this  amount 


during  his  life-time,  to  be  chosen  by  a  jury  of  literary 
experts.  Now,  then,  if  some  of  our  American  mill- 
ionaires were  to  follow  this  generous  Hungarian's 
example  and  donate,  let  us  say,  a  million  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  best  living  American  author,  the  in- 
come thereof  to  be  drawn  by  this  author  and  his 
successors,  which  one  of  our  living  authors  would 
be  chosen  as  the  beneficiary  by  a  committee  of 
literary  experts  ?  Probably  each  expert  would  choose 
himself. 

Zola's  "  Debacle  "  ("  The  Downfall ")  wasissued  in 
Paris  in  an  edition  said  to  number  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  copies.  The  copyrighted  American 
edition  was  brought  out  on  the  same  day. 

William  Dean  Howells. 

T.  C.  Crawford  prints  in  the  New  York  Tribune  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  two  interviews  he  re- 
cently had  with  Mr.  Howells.  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : 

"The  best  outline  of  Mr.  Howells's  early  life  will  be 
found  in  his  book  entitled  'A  Boy's  Town.'  The  chance 
which  turned  Mr.  Howells  into  the  pathway  of  European 
lebure  and  study  came  through  the  friendship  of  Messrs. 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  who  were  private  secretaries  to  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Howells  applied  for  the  consulate  of  Munich. 
He  was  then  a  well-informed  country  youth.  His  father 
was  the  editor  of  a  country  newspaper  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Howells  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  in  his  father's  ofBce. 
Some  of  his  first  articles  were  set  at  the  case.  His  father 
gave  him  a  good  common-school  education.  The  young 
man  had  first  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  then 
learned  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  From  these  he  went  to 
French  and  German,  and  picked  up  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish. 

"  It  was  his  knowledge  of  German  which  turned  histnind 
in  the  direction  of  the  consulate  at  Munich.  The  President. 
however,  gave  the  Munich  appointment  to  some  one  else, 
and  told  his  secretaries  that  their  friend,  Mr.  Howells,  could 
have  the  consulate  at  Rome.  This  was  early  in  the  history 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Howells  found  that  its 
fees  were  only  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  was  then 
unmarried,  with  very  modest  ideas  and  a  great  ambitionto 
go  to  Europe  to  study  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  live 
on  that  amount  of  money,  so  he  appealed  again  to  his 
friends  in  the  White  House.  They  secured  for  him  the 
consulate  at  Venice,  which  was  then  worth  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  as  Southern  privateers  were  at 
that  time  becoming  objects  of  interest  in  foreign  ports, 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay  were  able  to  obtain  the  increase 
of  the  pay  of  this  post  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  accepted  the  post,. and  the  following  year  his  wife  met 
him  in  Paris,  where  they  were  married.  He  remained  at 
this  post  for  four  years,  and  during  that  time  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language.  His  book, 
'  Venetian  Days,"  written  as  the  result  of  his  life  in  Venice, 
is  to-day  the  guide-book  of  every  American  tourist  who 
visits  this  city,  and  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
work  by  Mr.  Howells.  He  had  sufficient  leisure  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  post  to  travel  all  over  Italy,  and  to  visit 
some  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  Italy,  how- 
ever, which  he  knows  best.  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, he  made  a  tour  of  Great  Britain,  and  spent  much  time 
in  London,  where  he  found  his  books  circulating  nearly  as 
widely  as  at  home. 

••  Mr.  Howells  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  is  of  medium  height,  and  is  quite  stout,  round, 
and  contented-looking.  His  face  is  round.  Nearly  all  the 
lines  of  his  figure  are  curved.  His  hands  are  fat  and 
dimpled.  His  round  face  has  the  look  of  refinement,  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  the  good-natured  indifference,  and 
the  cynically  happy  disbelief  of  a  diplomat  of  experience 
and  high  position.  His  eyes  are  a  dark  gray,  and  deeply 
set.  His  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  covered  nearly  to  his 
eyebrows  wilh  iron-gray  hair,  combed  down  in  what  might 
be  called  a  bang,  if  there  were  not  a  semblance  of  a  parting 
to  destroy  the  character  of  such  a  definition.  An  iron-gray 
mustache  shades  his  firm-lined  mouth.  The  nose  is  straight 
and  not  large.  His  chin  is  smooth-shaven  and  forceful. 
His  voice  is  very  agreeable. 

"  When  at  his  new  post  as  joint  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  he  occupies  a  small  den  where  there  is  room  for 
a  huge  desk,  a  stuffed  leather-chair  for  Mr.  Howells,  and 
for  three  or  four  chairs  for  the  literary  aspirants  who  come  in 
trembling  to  submit  to  his  judgment  the  samples  of  spring 
poetry,  essays,  and  stories  which  come  in  endless  procession 
to  every  recognized  publication.  Sketches  of  proposed 
illustrations  Standing  carelessly  about  relieve  the  plainness 
of  the  office,  which  is  rigidly  business  looking,  much  like 
the  corner  of  the  average  managing -editor  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. 

"  His  first  writing  was  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  life. 
This  was  not  written,  but  was  composed  at  the  case.  He 
does  "not  know  what  has  become  of  this  contribution  to 
American  literature.  His  next  step  in  the  direction  of 
literary  study  was  when  he  discovered  the  laWs  of  prosody. 
.That  opened  up  to  him  the  possibility  of  writing  poetry, 
and  a  lot  of  precious  rubbish  he  said  it  was  that  he  com- 
posed at  that  time.  He  said  he  considered  his  strongest 
book  was  'The  Modern  Instance."  Of  his  novels,  'The 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes '  has  had  the  largest  sale. 

"  Mr.  Howells  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  one 
ever  should  go  into  literature  on  account  of  any  great  profits 
to  be  realized  therein.  A  man  who  did  not  depend  upon 
journalism  might  work  a  long  time  before  arriving  at  an  in- 
come of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Literature  is  ill 
paid  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Howells  said:  'The  success  that  I  have  made 
and  the  reputation  that  I  have  obtained  would,  in  any  other 
profession,  entitle  me  to  at  least  four  or  five  times  what  1 
now  receive."  He  then  added:  'I  make  at  the  outside  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  it  is  just 
to  add  that  writers  do  not  work  as  many  hours  as  the  men 
of  other  professions.  This  is  equally  true  of  artists.  The 
artistic  temperament  takes  kindly  to  leisure.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  moods,  :ls  they  are  usually  defined.  A  writer  or  an 
artist  is  in  a  good  mood  for  his  best  work  when  he  has 
overcome  the  natural  disinclination  to  work,  so  as  to  assume, 
at  least,  the  virtue  of  the  industry.' 

"  Mr.  Howells  has  been  a  regular  monthly  contributor  to 
Is  for  years.  He  was  first  the  director  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly;  then  Harper's  MagOfUU  secured  his 
services!  and  now  the  Cosmopolitan  Bies  his  name  as  editor. 
Besides  hi  .  he  has  always  had  these  editorial  duties 

to  occupy  his  time.  His  writing  hours  arc  always  in  the 
He  writes  from  three  to  four  hours,  finishing  at 
the  luncheon  hour,  one  o'clock.  His  afternoon  is  gen- 
erally devoted  to  editorial  work  and  to  reading  ;  his  even - 
tocial  diversion  and  casual  readings.  He  never 
writes  in  the  evening,  for  if  he  did   he  would  not  be  able  to 

sleep." 

New  Publications. 
"Stolen    Sweets,"    by    S.    L.    Pierce,  author   of 
"  Di,"  has  been  published  in  paper  covers  bv  the  J. 
B.    Lippincotl   Company,   Philadelphia;   price,   50 
cents  ;  forsale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Awakening,"  a  story  by  Mrs.  J.    Kent 
,  lias  been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  pub- 
by    Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  Ne«   York;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Tableau;  or,  Heaven  as  a  Republic,"  by 
John  George  Schwann,  lias  been  published  in  paper 
Franklin    Printing    Company,    I^os 
Angeles  ;  price,  50  cent 

I  leMclc,"  Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  the  En- 

crelon  of  which  was  noticed  at  length  in  our 

columns  last  week,  is  pubtisbi  I  lurpcn- 


tier  and  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Tauzy,  Le\y  &  Co. ; 
price,  postpaid,  51.00. 

An  eighth  edition  has  been  issued  of  Laurence 
Hutton's  "Literary  Landmarks  of  London."  It  is 
brought  down  to  date  by  new  appendixes,  and  con- 
tains nianv  interesting  portraits.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Italian  Child-Life  ;  or,  Mariettas  Good  Times,' 
by  Marietta  Ambrosi  ;  and  "  Miss  Matilda  Archam- 
beau  Van  Dorn,"  by  Elizabeth  Cuniings.  both  in- 
tended for  children,  have  been  published  by  the  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents  each  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

J.  M;  Barrie's  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Scotchman  with  literary  aspirations  in  London,  en- 
titled, "  When  a  Man's  Single.''  and  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Mother-in-Law,"  by  George  R.  Sims,  have  been 
issued  in  paper  covers  by  the  YVaverly  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  and  50  cents,  respectively  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Matter,  Ether,  and  Motion,"  by  A.  E.  Dolbear, 
Ph.  D.,  is  a  popular  exposition  of  some  of  the  new- 
ideas  regarding  the  manifestations  of  force,  setting 
forth  the  factors  and  relations  of  physical  science. 
The  subject  is  a  large  one,  but  Dr.  Dolbear  has  cov- 
ered his  ground  and  treated  it  clearly  and  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  interest  the  lay  reader.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  Washington  departmental  clerk,  Lewis  Vital 
Bogy,  who  was  discharged  for  having,  it  is  alleged, 
depicted  the  weaknesses, great  and  small,  of  certain 
powerful  persons  with  whom  his  work  brought  him  in 
contact — his  novel  was  called  "  In  Office" — has  writ- 
ten a  second  story,  entitled  "A  Common  Man,'' 
which  has  been  published  by  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Diego  Pinzon  and  the  Fearful  Voyage  he  took 
into  the  Unknown  Ocean.  A.  D.  1492,"  by  John 
Russell  Coryell,  is  the  story  of  a  mischievous  Spanish 
school-boy,  who,  for  his  pranks,  is  sent  to  sea  with 
his  uncle,  who  commands  one  of  the  ships  of  Colum- 
bus's voyage  of  discovery.  History  and  fiction  are 
judiciously  mingled,  and  the  result  is  an  entertaining 
story  for  boys.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

A  goodly  lot  of  short  stories,  by  John  Heard,  Jr.. 
which  have  already  afforded  pleasure  to  the  readers 
of  light  literature  in  the  magazines  and  other  period- 
icals, have  been  collected  and  are  issued  in  a  single 
volume  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  with  the 
title  "  A  Charge  for  France  and  Other  Stories." 
Among  the  latter  are  "  Hand-Car  412,  C.  P.  R." 
"  That  Yank  from  New  York,"  "  Impressions  of  the 
Boat-  Race :  By  No.  7,"  "The  Story  of  Tres 
Palacios,"  "A  Spanish  Vendetta,"  etc.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Ten  series  of  humorous  pictures,  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
are  contained  in  "The  Bull  Calf  and  Other  Tales." 
The  experience  of  the  humane  man  who  tied  the 
leading-rope  of  a  well  grown  calf  about  his  waist ; 
the  ston.'  of  the  tramp  who  changed  his  own  rags  for 
the  suit  of  a  yellow-fever  patient  and  subsequently 
turned  up  as  the  Wild  Man  of  Hunkunkamunk  ; 
how  Vi'let,  the  kicking  mule,  was  cured  of  her  evil 
habit ;  the  editor's  interview  with  the  spring  poet 
who  proves  to  be  an  athlete — these  and  other 
funny  incidents  are  the  subjects  that  Mr.  Frost  has 
treated  in  his  best  manner.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale 
by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream,"  by  Dorothea 
Gerard,  tells  the  story  of  the  child  of  a  nUsalliancc. 
Her  father  had  been  a  dissipated  pet  of  Viennese 
society  ;  but,  owing  to  her  mother's  plebeian  origin, 
she  is  friendless  and  penniless  when  she  becomes  an 
orphan.  An  English  baronet,  a  cousin  far  removed, 
looks  her  up  and  falls  in  love  with  her  ;  but  he  is  al- 
ready married.  He  disappears  in  the  burning  of  a 
theatre,  and  she,  inheriting  a  great  estate  from  him, 
goes  to  London,  and  with  her  beauty,  wit,  and  good- 
ness conquers  society.  It  is  a, well-constructed  story, 
with  clearly  drawn  characters  and  an  interesting 
plot.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Vesty  of  the  Basins  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel 
by  Sallie  Pratt  McLean  Greene,  whose  "  Cape  Cod 
Folks"  created  a  decided  sensaUon  a  few  years  ago. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  rugged  Maine  coast.  Vesty 
is  an  angel  of  mercy  among  the  sea-faring  folk  there. 
She  loves  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  ambitious  woman, 
who  persuades  her  not  to  "  stand  in  his  way."  So 
Vesty  marries  another  man,  and  the  young  man 
makes  a  worldly  match;  he  lakes  to  drink,  and 
almost  loses  his  life  in  a  disaster  in  which  Vesty  s 
husband  is  drowned.  They  do  not  marry,  however, 
for  he  dies  ;  and,  finally,  Vesty  becomes  a  wife  again 
—this  time  to  a  cripple,  for  whom  she  had  first  felt 
that  pity  that  is  akin  to  love.  The  characters  are  de- 
scribed with  thai  vivid  power  of  portraiture  that 
raised  such  a  storm  when  "  Cape  Cod  Folks"  came 
out,  and  the  ston,'  is  one  that  holds  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  end.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.35 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 


GEORG    EBERS:S     NEW    ROMANCE. 

A  THORNY  PATH. 

I  Per  Aspera.) 

By  Georg  Ebers,  author  of  ••  tarda."  -'An 
Egyptian  Princess,"  etc.  Two  volumes.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  Si .50. 

This  is  a  singularly  strong  and  impressive  story  of 
life  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  the  third  century  A.  D. 
With  the  power  which  comes  from  mastery  of  the 
subject  and  vividness  of  expression,  the  author 
pictures  life  in  the  old  Egyptian  city  among  the  na- 
tives, the  early  Christians,  and  the  Romans.  The 
cruel  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  spent  some  time  in 
Alexandria,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  book,  and 
there  are  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  games  and 
gladiatorial  combats  of  the  arena.  These  graphic 
sketches  are  interspersed  in  a  romance  which  will  be 
found  to  hold  the  reader's  interest  throughout. 

APPLETONS  GENERAL  GUIDE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  to  date.  i2mo.  Flexible  mo- 
rocco, with  tuck,  $2.50. 

Part  I,  separately.  New  ENGLAND  AND  Middle 
States  and  Canada,  cloth,  $1.25.  Part  II, 
Southern  and  Western  States,  cloth,  $1.25. 

During  the  past  year  the  editor  of  Appleton* 
General  Guide  has  made  a  trip  over  the  entire 
United  States.  The  information  gathered  by  him 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  present  edition,  which 
comprises  several  new  features  and  many  new  illus- 
trations. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

r>.  appleton  &  CO., 

it  3.  &  5  Bond  Street,   New  York. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

"The  Naulahka," 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 
Price   $1.50. 

"The  Wrecker," 

Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.    Price  $1.25. 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

BOUND    VOLUMES 

—  op  — 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 


VOLS.      X.       TO 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing:  Co.,  213 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IK  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  rime 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

11^  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
•*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  froTi 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  ar.d 
class  journals ;  (rives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rales  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  RO  WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  Su,  New  York. 


NEW 

EUROPEAN 
OIL  PAINTINGS 


—  BY  — 

.ULIAXDUPRE, 
CARL  HERPFER, 
AIT.IST  HOMBURG.aud 
F.  EISEXHUT, 

Purchased  by  our  Mr.  S.  Gump,  during  his 
recent  trip  on  the  continent,  have  arrived  and 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  our  Art  Gallery.  We 
would  earnestly  request  an  early  inspection  of 
these  fine  paintings  by  all  art  lovers. 

DO    NOT    MISS    IT  ! 


S.  &  C.  GUMP 

58X-583   MARKET   ST. 


July  ii,  1892 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  following  question  is  of  interest : 
"  In  a  case  where  religion  is  the  same,  and  education  and 
social  position  are  equal,  do  you  think  a  man  without  money- 
can  ask  a  girl  who  has  money  to  marry  him,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  retain  his  self-respect  t  Do  you  think  such  a 
marriage  would  turn  out  a  happy  one?  " 

To  this  question,  the  New  York  Sun  replies: 
"  The  most  important,  nay,  the  essential  inducement 
to  marriage,  is  the  attraction  of  love  and  affection. 
Without  such  sentiment,  the  law  of  natural  selection 
is  violated.  As  the  view  of  the  marriage  relation  is 
high  or  low  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  coun- 
tries or  individuals,  the  conception  of  love  varies 
from  gross  passion  to  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
and  romantic  sentiment  ;  but  always  and  everywhere 
it  is  recognized  as  the  only  true  motive  for  mating. 
In  societv,  as  it  becomes  more  civilized  and  complex, 
the  operation  of  this  law  is  disturbed  to  some  degree 
by  artificial  influences  lending  to  restrain  the  natural 
instinct.  Reason,  prudence,  ambition,  and  consid- 
erations of  pecuniary  interest  may  control  its  manifes- 
tation. Both  men  and  women  may  marry  under  such 
influences  rathev  than  in  strict  obedience  to  the  simple 
law.  In  France,  for  example,  marriages  are  arranged 
bv  a  family  council ;  but  the  experience  of  all  French  so- 
ciety shows  that  they  are  not  contracted  in  defiance 
of  the  universal  instinct ;  for  French  wives  and  mothers 
are  conspicuous  for  their  fidelity  and  devotion. 
French  novels  written  by  men  of  coarse  imaginations 
may  describe  them  differently,  but  the  description  is 
false  and  fictitious.  Never  before  was  love  alone, 
and  love  in  its  higher  sense,  so  generally  a  control- 
ling motive  in  marriage  as  it  is  now.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dominant  even  in  polygamous  coun- 
tries, and  its  growing  power  is  shown  in  the  revolt  of 
women  against  barbarous  marriage  traditions  and 
usages  ;  for,  by  the  beneficent  decree  of  nature,  the 
law  of  selection  first  influences  the  woman.  The 
choice  rightfully  rests  with  those  who  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  race.  Does  the  woman  want  the 
man?  That  is  the  important  question.  In  the  case 
of  our  correspondent,  then,  the  proper  course,  and 
the  only  course,  is  for  him  to  find  out  whether  the 
rich  girl  wants  to  marry  him.  What  '  society '  or  other 
people  think  about  the  matter  is  of  no  importance. 
What  she  thinks  about  it  is  all  her  lover  needs  to 

ask." 

♦ 

The  American  sweet-girl  graduates  idealized — 
almost  idolized — Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  the 
closing  days  of  her  ladyship's  American  visit  were 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  apotheosis.  Lady 
Henry"  gave  the  American  girl  some  good  advice  : 
"  Be  content  with  your  nationality.  Don't  aspire  to 
be  an  Anglo-American."  ner  ladyship  delighted  her 
fair  admirers  by  telling  them  that  the  familiar  footing 
which  exists  between  the  American  young  man  and 
woman  before  betrothal  results  in  far  happier  homes 
after  marriage  than  does  "the  strict  rule  of  London 
society  in  this  regard."  America  scores  again  in  the 
comparison  which  her  ladyship  institutes  when  she 
says  :  "  In  America,  unlike  England,  the  women  are 
more  intellectual  than  the  men."  Lady  Henry's 
valedictory  words  were  these  :  "  Women  of  America, 
I  love  you.  Avoid  the  faults  and  even  the  virtues  of 
the  women  of  other  nations.  Perfect  your  American 
peculiarities." 

A  married  man  offered  to  give  his  wife  one  dollar 
for  every  kiss  she  gave  him.  This  fulfillment  of 
their  bargain  she  exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Years  after,  the  man  failed  in  business,  utterly  and  irre- 
trievably. Whereupon  his  wife  said:  "Cheer  up. 
I  have  another  fortune  for  you,"  and  brought  to  him 
the  proceeds  of  her  kisses,  dollar  for  dollar,  that  she 
had  saved.  It  is  the  legal  aspects  of  this  case  I  says  the 
Evening  Sun)  that  are  interesting  and  important. 
The  point  is,  could  his  creditors  claim  this  money  in 
payment  of  their  dues  ?  Different  States  take  dif- 
ferent views  of  such  transfers  of  money  ?  In  this 
case  the  creditors  claimed  thatit  was  illegal,  the  woman 
having  given  no  consideration  in  return.  For, 
argue  the  lawyers  for  the  complainants,  a  kiss  is  no 
consideration — a  married  woman  is  bound  to  kiss 
her  husband,  that  being  one  of  his  rights,  the  pre- 
cedent for  this  view  being  found  in  142  Pennsylvania. 
This  case,  it  appears,  is  that  of  a  married  man  who 
transferred  certain  properties  to  his  wife  on  her 
agreeing  to  perform  certain  acts  which  her  husband 
desired.  After  his  failure,  the  creditors  brought  suit 
to  recover  this  property.  This  suit  they  gained,  the 
judge  deciding  that  the  husband's  request  was  within 
his  rights,  and  his  desire  to  settle  them  peaceably  by 
the  payment  of  money  gave  the  transaction  no 
standing  in  court.  The  offense  was,  moreover, 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  debt  at  the 


time.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  pleaded  that  the  dol- 
lars for  the  kisses  being  extended  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  question  of  indebtedness  to  creditors  at 
the  time  of  payment  could  not  hold.  This  was 
granted,  but  did  not  overrule  the  previous  decision 
that  the  woman,  under  the  law,  had  given  no  con- 
sideration ;  therefore,  the  transfer  of  moneys  was 
illegal  and  could  be  claimed  by  creditors. 

The  members  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  de- 
cided that  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  is  "  ample" 
for  the  purchase  of  a  wedding  trousseau  for  a  ward. 
"Is  it  possible,"  asks  James  Payn,  "that  they  can 
be  married  men  with  marriageable  daughters  of  their 
own  ?  If  so,  we  should  be  proud  of  them,  for  they 
are  as  courageous  as  the  chief-justice  who  committed 
a  prince  to  prison.  My  own  conviction  is,  however, 
that  they  must  be  bachelors.  The  decrees  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  are  said  to  be  all-powerful ;  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  if  its  jurisdiction  extended  to 
parents  as  well  as  guardians  !  Then  might  poor 
paterfamilias,  when  milliners  and  dressmakers  invade 
his  home  to  furnish  forth  the  bride  that  is  to  be,  say 
to  materfamilias :  '  Remember,  my  dear,  the  lord 
chancellor  has  decided  that  fifty  pounds  will  be 
"ample"  for  dear  Angelinas  trousseau.'  But  this 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  I  fear,  beyond  a  father's 
hopes." 

In  the  Xorth  American  Review  Mr.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  considers  the  article  by  Lady  Jeune  on  "  Lon- 
don Society,"  which  had  appeared  in  a  previous 
number  of  that  periodical.  Lady  Jeune's  contention 
is  that  fashionable  society  in  London  is  morally  worse 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Mallock's 
main  point  is  that  the  changes,  whatever  they  may 
be,  that  have  been  wrought  in  it  are  the  result, 
not  of  the  aristocratic,  but  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  that  the  process  of  demoralization 
is  in  effect  a  process  of  democratization.  This  is  a 
rather  startling  proposition,  but  Mr.  Mallock  arrays 
many  facts  in  its  support.  Between  1851  and  1880 
there  arose  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock. 
twelve  thousand  "new  families,"  with  minimum  in- 
comes of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling 
a  year,  the  maximum,  which  was  attained  by  fifty 
families,  being  ninety  thousand  pounds,  while  four 
hundred  attained  incomes  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
These  fortunes  were  all  commercial.  The  gainers  of 
them  did  not  in  most  cases  aim  at  social  distinction, 
being  occupied  with  something  more  important ;  but 
in  the  second  generation  there  "were  necessarily  a 
large  proportion  of  idlers  who  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  get  into  society,  and  who  had  the  requisite 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  and  a  willingness  to 
spend  it  in  entertaining.  Either  personal  agreeable- 
ness  or  lavish  hospitality  is,  indeed,  the  road  of 
entrance  to  every  society  which  devotes  itself 
to  amusement  and  has  no  other  business.  The 
nucleus  of  this  society  in  England  is  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  aristocracy  accordingly  passes  upon  the 
claims  of  every  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
"smart  set."  The  comparatively  few  people  who 
are  born  in  society  set  trie  standard  for  those  who 
seek"  admission  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  country 
socially  so  aristocratic  as  England  still  is,  necessarily 
the  moral  standards  of  the  aristocracy  that  prevail, 
and  that  impose  themselves  upon  the  class  just  be- 
low it.  and  it  is  not  possible  to  relieve  the  aristocracy 
from  responsibility  for  the  moral  condition  of  the 
"smart  set,"  if  that  condition  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  ex  officio  the  head  of  society 
and  the  fountain  of  honor,  and  we  have  had  a  pub- 
lic exposition  of  the  ways  of  his  "set"  that  is  by  no 
means  alluring.  The  whole  Tranbv  Croft  business 
shows  how  "  getting  into  society"  is  managed.  In 
that  case,  the  aspirants  from  the  middle  class  laid 
aside  their  own  moral  standards  in  deference  to  the 
prince's  social  standards,  including  their  scruples 
against  gambling,  with  the  result  that  when  a  real 
"  swell"  came  to  be  exposed  and  disgraced,  society 
consoled  itself  by  execrating  and  deriding  not  him, 
but  "  the  Wilsons." 

Mr.  Punch,  of  London,  has  taken  up  a  new  role, 
that  of  mentor  to  the  Sisters  of  Telemachus.  Any 
woman,  according  to  his  idea,  can  marry  any  man 
she  likes,  provided  she  is  careful  about  two  points. 
She  must  let  him  know  that  she  would  accept  a  pro- 
posal from  him.  but  she  must  never  let  him  know 
that  she  has  let  him  know.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
couragement must  be  strong  but  gentle.  To  let  him 
know  that  you  would  marry  him  is  to  appeal  to  his 
vanity  ;  but  to  let  him  know  that  you  have  given 
him  the  information  is  to  appeal  to  his  pity,  which  is 
disastrous.  The  only  trouble  with  this  advice  is  that 
the  girl  who  is  clever  enough  to  detect  the  subtle 
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shadings  of  these  differences  is  clever  enough  to  get  I 
a  husband  without  any  advice. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  the  Sp;irtan 
simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  Republican  uni- 
forms would  be  absurdly  out  of  keeping  with  the  de- 
mand for  display  incident  to  a  brand-new  military 
empire,  deemed  no  costume  too  ornamental  or  costly 
for  the  officers  of  an  army  that  raised  him  to  supreme 
power  and  enabled  him  to  conquer  Continental  Eu- 
rope. The  "beau  sabreur."  Joachim  Murat,  some- 
time Grand  Duke  of  Berg  and  King  of  Naples,  was 
a  type  of  Napoleonic  military  gaudiness.  In  his 
famous  portrait  by  Isabey.  he  is  represented  as  he 
rode  past  his  illustrious  patron  at  a  grand  review, 
held  in  the  last  year  of  the  foregoing  century, 
mounted  on  a  powerful  gray  charger,  all  the  trap- 
pings of  which  were  massively  plated  with  pure  gold. 
The  marshal  was  attired  in  a  blue -velvet  tail-coat, 
with  scarlet  and  gold  facings,  scarlet  tights  enriched 
with  heavy  gold  embroidery,  half-high  boots  of  purple 
leather,  worked  through  and  edged  with  gold  braid, 
and  a  huge  cocked  hat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold 
lace  and  surmounted  by  a  triple  plume  of  crimson 
ostrich  feathers.  Round  his  waist  were  knotted  two 
silken  sashes,  one  very  broad,  of  pale  lilac  hue,  pro- 
fusely broidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  the  other 
narrower,  bright  scarlet  in  color,  and  similarly  orna-. 
tnented.  He  was  seated  on  a  leopard  skin,  stretched 
over  a  crimson  and  gold  saddle-cloth  ;  his  spurs, 
stirrups,  and  the  scabbard  of  his  jewel-hilted  sabre 
were  all  of  fine  burnished  gold.  It  niav  be  doubted 
whether  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  ever  so  showily 
arrayed  as  a  marshal  of  France  under  the  Consulate 
or  First  Empire. 

There  are  few  husbands,  we  fear,  who  would  enter 
upon  matrimony  with  such  an  arrav  of  good  resolu- 
tions as  Theodore  Parker  entered  in  his  journal  on 
his  wedding-day.     Here  they  are  : 

1.  Never,  except  for  the  best  reasons,  to  oppose  my  wife's 
will. 

2.  To  discharge  all  duties  for  her  sake  freely. 

3.  Never  to  scold. 

4.  Xever  to  look  cross  at  her.  . 

5.  Never  to  worry  her  with  commands. 

6.  To  promote  her  piety. 

7.  To  bear  her  burdens. 

8.  To  overlook  her  foibles. 

9.  To  save,  cherish,  and  forever  defend  her. 

10.  To  remember  her  always  in  my  prayers.  Thus,  God 
willing,  we  shall  be  blessed. 

Do  you  suppose  he  lived  up  to  that  standard  ? 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald  says  that 
a  woman  living  in  a  Western  city  was  left  a  widow, 
with  three  young  children  and  almost  nothing  with 
which  to  support  them.  She  had  no  trade,  had  never 
been  obliged  to  earn  her  living,  and  the  outlook 
seemed  very  discouraging.  One  evening,  however, 
as  she  was  brushing  and  putting  away  her  late  hus- 
band's clothes,  a  solution  of  the  problem  flashed  upon 
her.  She  acted  upon  it  forthwith.  Two  days  after- 
ward, every  member  of  a  certain  club  found  in  his 
mail  an  envelope  containing  this  lady's  visiting-card, 
on  the  back  of  which  was  written  in  her  own  hand  : 
"  Men's  suits  and  overcoats  repaired,  scoured, 
cleaned,  and  pressed.  Thirty  dollars  a  year,  payable 
two  dollars  and  a  half  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
Garments  sent  for  and  returned  promptly  upon  noti- 
fication." The  next  day's  mail  brought  her  thirty- 
nine  answers,  twenty-two  of  which  were  accompanied 
by  the  first  payment.  There  were  fifty-five  dollars  in 
what  had  been  an  empty  pocket-book.  That  was 
four  or  five  months  ago.  To-day  she  has  a  truly  com- 
fortable income,  and  it  is  still  increasing.  She  em- 
ploys two  stout  women  and  a  tailor,  and  her  own  two 
lads  are  her  messenger-boys.  A  note  in  the  morn- 
ing's mail  is  answered  by  one  of  the  boys  before 
three  o'clock.  The  work  is  done  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch ;  there  are  no  extras  in  her  bills,  except  for 
new  materials,  such  as  lining  and  buttons,  and  the 
customers  are  all  delighted.  Their  clothes  were 
never  before  kept  in  such  good  condition. 


Coaching  by  moonlight  is  the  latest  development 
of  the  popular  sport  which  is  rapidly  taking  root 
among  the  wealthy  classes  in  France  isays  Mrs. 
Crawford  in  the  New  York  Tribune).  No  fewer 
than  half  a  dozen  regular  coaches  leave  Paris  daily 
for  various  destinations,  including  Maisons-Lafitle, 
Poissy,  and  Versailles,  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  lovers  of  the  road  are  now  extending  their  opera- 
tions to  the  hours  between  sunset  and  midnight. 
Some  time  ago,  the  syndicate  of  gentlemen  which 
runs  the  splendidly  appointed  line  of  vehicles  known 
as  the  "  Reunion  Coaches,"  announced  that  they 
would  run  a  four-in-hand  on  moonlight  nights  from 
Paris  to  St.  Germain  and  back,  leaving  the  Avenue 
de  1'Opera  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  reaching 
the  point  of  departure  again  before  twelve  o'clock, 
with  a  sufficient  sojourn  at  St.  Germain  to  allow  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner  at  the  celebrated 
restaurant  of  the  Pavilion  Henri  the  Fourth.  No 
sooner  had  this  announcement  been  made  that  Count 
Jean  de  Madre — one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
French  coaching  men  —  went  the  syndicate  one 
better,  and  organized  a  moonlight  trip  of  his 
splendid  coach  to  the  well-known,  open-air  res- 
taurant of  Robinson,  near  Sceaux.  and  back,  with 
not  only  a  dinner,  but  music  and  fire-works  as 
well.  Since  the  rival  coaches  have  begun  running,  I 
each  has  had  a  full  way-bill,  and  the  passengers  have  | 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  return  journey  by  the  balmy,  I 
brilliant  moonlight  night,  scented  with  the  odor  of 
honeysuckle  and  lime-blossoms,  along  the  high-roads 
which  lead  from  St.  Germain  and  Sceaux  to  Paris. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  richest  heiress  in  Berlin  is  said  to  be  a  Frau- 
lein  Hildegard  von  Loucadon.  She  is  worth  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Queen  of  Hanover  evidently  does  not  share 
the  enthusiasm  for  Bismarck  shown  at  Munich,  for 
she  has  cut  short  her  cure  at  Kissingen  rather  than 
run  the  chance  of  meeting  the  ex-chancellor. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grant-Sartoris  now  lives  in  London 
and  is  a  woman  of  wealth.  Her  father-in-law  left  his 
estate  to  her  and  her  two  children  on  the  condition 
that  they  would  make  their  residence  in  England. 

After  a  great  deal  of  modest  denial.  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood,  of  Manipur  fame,  has  confessed  that  she  is 
about  to  marry  again.  The  bridegroom  to  be  is  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  and  the  marriage  will  take 
place,  it  is  said,  early  in  the  autumn.  Extraordinary, 
how  soon  they  marry,  these  widows  of  heroes. 

Mi~s  Grace  Lewes,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Lewes,  of  England,  the  husband  of  the 
famous  novelist,  George  Eliot,  is  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Harkins.  also  of  England,  but  now  occu- 
pying a  tvpical  country  home  at  White  Plains,  near 
Ophir  Farm,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Whilelaw  Reid. 

Jean  Ingelov,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  English 
poets.  She  is  a  ijuiet,  shy-looking  old  lady  of  sixty- 
two  vears  of  age.  and  inhabits  a  pretty  house  in  Lon- 
don, She  has  a  very  accurate  mind  and  a  horror  of 
untidv  or  slipshod  ways.  She  works  hard,  and  finds 
her  greatest  relaxation  in  the  study  of  botany.  Three 
times  a  week  she  gives  what  she  calls  a  copyright 
dinner  to  twelve  poor  persons  just  discharged  from 
the  hospitals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  women  in  Europe  is 
Mme.  Olga  Novikoff,  better  known,  perhaps,  as 
"'  the  Russian  siren."  She  is  said  to  be  the  only 
woman  who  can  influence  at  one  and  the  same  lime 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury,  Count  Ignatieff", 
and  to  a  certain  measure  the  Czar's  course  of  action. 
She  is  in  high  favor  at  the  Russian  court,  being  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  Czarina.  Over  the  sig- 
nature "Olga"  shewrites  equally  well  in  both  En- 
glish and  Russian. 

The  Baltimore  Sitn  says:  "  Grove r  Cleveland's 
mother  was  Anne  Neal  Cleveland,  of  Baltimore  ;  his 
maternal  grandfather  sold  books  at  No.  179  Balti- 
more Street  {old  number),  seventy  years  ago.  Rich- 
ard Fallev  Cleveland  married  Anne  Neal  in  this  city 
in  1829.  Eight  years  later,  Grover  Cleveland  was 
born,  when  his  parents  were  in  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  at  the  parsonage  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Grover, 
who  became  godfadier  to  the  future  President.  Mrs. 
Anne  Neal  Cleveland  died  in  1882." 

Lady  Brooke,  of  Tranby  Croft  and  baccarat  fame, 
attended  a  sale  at  Tattersalls  the  other  day.  An 
American  who  saw  her  there,  says  she  is  a  marvel- 
ouslv  pretty  woman,  just  a  trifle  passi.  She  has  ex- 
quisite golden  hair,  deep-blue  eyes,  finely  marked 
brows,  and  a  graceful,  elegant  figure.  She  wore  on 
that  occasion  a  cadet  blue-cloth  dress,  trimmed  with 
silver  passementerie,  and  she  trailed  her  handsome 
skirt  about  the  yard  with  a  nonchalance  that  showed 
there  were  plenty  more  where  that  came  from. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Manton  Murrill.  of  New  York,  re- 
cently addressed  the  National  Health  Society  of  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  hygienic  costuming.  Her  cos- 
tume is  thus  described : 

The  long  black- velvet  gown,  which  was  worn  over  silk 
tights  with  no  petticoat  beneath,  was  highly  wrought  with 
bands  of  jet  embroidery  and  fell  in  long,  graceful  lines  over 
the  contour  of  the  statuesque  figure  it  half-revealed.  The 
bodice  was  laced  over  a  chemisette  of  white-silk  mull  and 
defined  at  the  waist  line  by  a  girdle  of  jet,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  picturesque  hat  of  black  velvet,  covered 
with  nodding  plumes,  won  from  Professor  Hubert  Herkomer 
the  exclamation:    "A   beautiful   woman  of  most   unusual 

type." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  reported  to  be  possessed 
at  times  with  a  conviction  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
is  not  really  dead,  but  merely  hidden  a»vay  some- 
where ;  and  she  spends  hours  wandering  from  room 
to  room  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  spot  where  he  is 
concealed.  Moth  of  the  sisters  of  the  Princess  of 
Wale?,  have  been  tinder  treatment  for  mental  disease. 
Indeed,  the  ;-'imiM;.jst  sjsi,_.r,  the  I  luchess  of  Cumber- 
land, has  spent  ;tt  h-aM    two  y«_ars  <.f  her  married  life 

reslrainl   in   the    famous  lunatic   asylum    of 

Doblmg,  near  Vienna.     Moreover,  peculiar  signifi- 

the    announcement    that    the 

Princess  of  Wales  will  remain  abroad  in  strict  pri- 
1  Nfovember. 
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Her  father  is  onlya  junior  partner,  so  at  pr. 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  be  iviU  evei   leavi 
large  fortune.     She  is  thoroughly  Austrian,  and  has 
been  brought  up  entirely  abroad,  with  the 
of  a  few  months  spent  annually  quietly  in  the  country 
i  ■■'.-■  years  ago  she  made  quite  a  sen- 
brought  out "  in  Vienna. 


A   DEAD     POETESS. 
A   Few  Poems  by  the  Late    Anna  Reeve  Aldrich.    ! 

A  few  days  ago  the  New  York  papers  announced  | 
the  death  in  that  city  of  Miss  Anna  Reeve  Aldrich.  a 
young  woman  for  whom  the  future  seemed  to  hold  a 
bright  literary  career.  She  was  born  in  i865,  and  j 
began  to  give  evidence  ol  a  talent  for  imaginative 
writing  while  still  a  child.  The  Century,  Scribner's,  I 
IdPpincotfs,  and  other  periodicals  have  printed  her 
poems  and  short  stories,  and  our  readers  will  recall  a 
clever  sketch  which  she  contributed  to  the  Argonaut 
some  months  ago  under  the  title  "  My  Devil  and  I." 
Four  vears  ago  she  published  a  book  of  poems  en- 
titled "The  Rose  of  Flame  and  Other  Poems  of 
Love,"  which  went  into  a  second  edition,  and  later 
she  published  a  novel  called  "  The  Feet  of  Love." 
Miss  Aldrich  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  and  often 
overtaxed  her  strength  ;  the  immediate  cause  of  her 
death,  which  took  place  June  28th,  was  typhoid  fever. 

We  append  a  few  of  her  poems,  taken  from  "  The 
Rose  of  Flame"  : 

PKHSC1ENCE. 
Sighed  a  wave  in  middle  ocean, 
"  Oh,  to  reach  the  warm,  white  shore  ! 
On  its  breast  to  lie  in  silence, 
Hushed  in  peace  forevermore. 

"  Ah.  I  know  what  lies  before  me — 

1  at  last  shall  clasp  the  shore, 

Break  my  heart  on  it  one  moment, 

Then  moan  on  forevermore." 

SEPARATION. 

If  it  «ere  land,  oh,  weary  feel  could  travel ; 

If  it  were  sea,  a  ship  might  cleave  the  wave  ; 
If  it  were  Death,  sad  Love  could  look  to  Heaven 

And  see,  through  tears,  the  sunlight  on  the  grave. 
Not  land,  or  sea,  or  death  keep  us  apart, 
But  only  thou,  oh,  unforgiving  Heart. 

If  h  were  land,  through  piercing  thorns  I'd  travel ; 

If  it  were  sea,  I'd  cross  to  thee  or  die; 
If  it  were  Death,  I'd  tear  Life's  veil  asunder 

That  I  might  see  thee  with  a  clearer  eye. 
Ah,  none  of  these  could  keep  our  souls  apart, 
Korget,  forgive,  oh,  unforgiving  Heart  ! 


Last  year  I  watched  it  drift,  and  said, 
With  leaping  heart  and  happy  sigh, 
"  The  fair  earth  wears  her  bridal-robe  ; 
So,  soon,  please  God,  shall  I." 

To-day,  with  quiet  heart,  I  see 

The  little  flakes  go  whirling  by  : 
'  The  fair  earth  wears  her  winding-sheet ; 
So,  soon,  please  God,  shall  I." 


'TIs  but  a  mound  of  narrow  girth. 
The  gracious  grass  will  hide  the  earth. 

And  morning  touch  its  eastward  side — 
A  mound  so  short,  a  maiden's  pace 
Would  measure  off  the  little  place 

It  humbly  holds,  till  judgment-tide. 

I  do  not  mourn  ;  I  have  no  tears. 
I  only  know  a  weight  of  years 

Must  lie  on  me  ere  1  depart. 
And  that  I  bear  a  mock  at  truth, 
The  brow  and  laughing  eyes  of  Youth, 

While  chill  of  Age  is  in  my  heart. 

UNDER   THE   ROSE. 
He  moved  with  trembling  fingers 

From  my  throat,  the  band  of  red, 
And  a  hand  of  burning  kisses 

His  lips  set  there  instead. 

Then  he  tied  again  the  ribbon. 
"  I  will  hide  them,  Love,"  said  he. 
'  And  the  secret  of  thy  necklace 

None  shall  know,  save  thee  and  me." 

It  was  just  a  foolish  fancy, 

But  from  that  day  to  this, 
I  wore  the  crimson  ribbon 

To  hide  my  lover's  kiss. 

He  has  gone,  and  love  15  over, 

Hut  this  blade  within  my  hand, 
.Still  shall  hide  our  Secret  kisses 

With  another  crimson  band. 

ROSE  SONG. 
Plant  above  my  lifeless  heart 

Crimson  roses,  red  as  blood. 
As  if  the  love  pent  there  so  long 

Were  pouring  forth  its  flood. 

Then,  through  them,  my  heart  may  tell 

Its  Past  of  Love  and  Grief, 
And  I  shall  feel  them  grow  from  it. 

And  know  a  vague  relief. 

Through  rotting  shroud  shall  feel  their  roots, 
And  into  them  myself  shall  grow, 

And  when  I  blossom  at  her  feet, 
She,  on  that  day,  shall  know  ! 


La  Veuve  Clicquot. 

The  Messrs.  Werle,  who  manufacture  the  cele- 
brated Veuve  Clicquot  champagne,  own  hundreds 
of  acres  of  vineyards,  comprising  the  very-  best  loca- 
tions in  the  well-known  districts  of  Verzenay,  Bouzy, 
Le  Mesnil,  and  Oger,  at  all  of  which  places  they 
have  vendangeoirs,  or  pressing-houses,  of  their  own. 
Their  establishment  at  Verzenay  contains  seven  large 
presses,  that  at  Bouzy  eight,  at  La  Mesnil  six,  and  at 
Oger  two,  in  addition  to  which  grapes  are  pressed 
under  their  own  supervision  at  Ay,  Avize,  and  Cra- 
niant  in  vendangeoirs  belonging  to'  their  friends. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Clicquot-Werle  establish- 
ment at  Reims  that  each  of  its  cellars,  and  there  are 
forty-five  of  them,  has  a  name.  The  ample  cellarage 
which  the  house  possesses  has  enabled  M.  Werle  to 
make  many  experiments,  which  firms  with  less  space 
at  their  command  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out 
on  the  same  satisfactory  scale.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  system  of  racks  in  which  the  bottles  repose  while 
1  diurnal  shaking.  Instead  of 
LCks  being,  as  they  commonly  are,  at  almost 
upright  angles,  they  are  perfectly  horizontal,  which 
oners  a  material  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  bottles 

are  all  in  readiness  for  disgorging  at  the  same  time, 
in  teadol  tht    lowqi  ones  being  ready  before  those 
a    is  the  case  in  many  establishments,  where 
the   ancient  system   is  still   followed.     This  makes 
er;   bottle  of  wine  uniform  in  character.     This  ex- 
treme care  and  attention  to  the  details  of  the  manu- 
thi  is  what  has  tended  to  make  the 

I  licquot  champagne  the  best  now  produced 
in  the  world. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Tennis  Tournament. 

The  fifth  annual  tournament  of  the  Pacific  States 
Lawn-Tennis  Association  was  held  in  San  Rafael  on 
June  30th,  July  1st,  2d,  and  4th,  to  determine  the 
championship  of  the  slope.  It  attracted  to  the  courts 
a  large  number  of  admirers  of  the  game,  who  were 
kept  interested  throughout  by  the  really  excellent 
playing  of  the  contestants.  The  gathering  was  a 
fashionable  and  picturesque  one.  Light-hued  attire 
and  bright  colors  predominated.  The  all-comers* 
cup  was  won  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Hub- 
bard, of  the  Oakland  Lawn-Tennis  Club,  and  on 
Mondav  he  was  called  upon  to  contest  with  Mr. 
William  H.  Taylor  for  the  championship  of  the 
Pacific  Stales.  Mr.  Taylor  had  previously  won  the 
championship  cup  twice,  but  was  obliged  to  win  it  a 
third  time  before  it  became  his  absolute  property. 
This  he  did  by  remarkably  clever  playing,  and  amid 
great  enthusiasm.  The  title  of  champion  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  the  championship  cup  are  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Taylor.  On  Saturday  evening  a 
flannel  cotillion  was  given  at  the  hotel,  and  on  Mon- 
day a  hop  was  enjoyed,  both  affairs  being  largely 
attended. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  of  the  California  Lawn-Tennis 
Club,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Keel  and  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Hubbard,  of  the  Oakland  Lawn-Tennis  Club,  left 
last  Wednesday  for  the  East  to  attend  the  Eastern 
tournaments.  Mr.  Tobin  and  Mr.  Hubbard  will 
play  in  the  championship  doubles  of  the  Middle 
States  tournament,  which  will  take  place  in  Chicago 
on  July  1  ith,  Mr.  Neel  and  Mr.  Hubbard  will  play 
in  the  singles  at  the  National  tournament,  at  New- 
port, in  August. 

—  It  will  astonish  those  who  are  awake 
of  the  low  prices  charged  for  all  kinds  of  goods  at 
The  Maze,  on  Market  and  Taylor  Streets,  to  learn 
that  a  reduction  is  to  be  made  there  on  Monda\ , 
July  nth,  and  will  continue  until  August  1st.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  firm 
commences  with  August,  and  as  the  firm's  buyers  in 
the  East  and  Europe  are  already  forwarding  large 
invoices  of  new  goods,  The  Maze  must  dispose  of 
its  present  stock.  This  "sacrifice  sale"  does  not 
mean  that  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  and  shop-worn 
goods  are  to  be  foisted  on  the  public.  The  Maze 
has  "acquired  a  clientele  of  patrons  who  know  that  all 
its  articles  are  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to 
be,  and  thev  know  that  there  will  be  no  out-of-date 
goods  sold,  but  only  enough  of  the  present  stock  to 
make  room  for  the  new  importations. 


De  Wolf  Hopper  is  in  Europe  for  a  vacation,  after 
nine  years  of  continuous  work.  The  Sun  corres- 
pondent gives  this  account  of  his  rest : 

"  De  Wolf  Hopper,  who  came  to  Europe  for  a  rest  after 
nine  years  of  hard  work  without  a  vacation,  is  finding 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it.  He  arrived  in  London  about 
four  o'clock  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  having  received  at 
Queenstown  an  invitation  for  dinner  that  evening  with  Miss 
Kate  Forsythe  and  one  for  supper  at  the  Green-Room  Club 
later  with  Burr  Mcintosh,  Hopper  got  to  bed  at  four 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  and  at  eight  was  awakened  for  a 
visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  after  which  he  was  taken  to 
the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond,  for  breakfast  with  Nat 
Goodwin.  He  returned  for  dinner  with  Fred  Leslie  and  sat 
up  with  Irving,  Toole,  and  Goodwin  until  five  o'clock. 
On  Monday  morning  he  was  duly  called  at  eight  to 
visit  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  starting  on  a  coach- 
ing-trip at  eleven  to  Virginia  Water,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  time  to  dine  with  Mcintosh  and  visit  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  After  which,  he  took  supper  with  Irving  at  the 
Garrick  Club,  and  then  visited  Leslie  at  his  rooms,  getting 
to  bed  toward  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  At  eight 
A.  M.,  Hopper,  in  a  comatose  condition,  was  dressed  by  his 
friends  and  placed  on  top  of  the  St.  Albans  coach,  where 
he  revived  in  time  for  luncheon.  He  returned  to  London  in 
time  to  visit  the  Empire  Theatre,  thereafter  supping  with 
Fred  Leslie  and  other  members  of  the  Green-Room  Club, 
and  getting  to  bed  by  four  o'clock.  He  was  dragged  out  of 
bed  at  nine  a.  m.,  and  taken  to  the  Tower  of  London,  saw 
Mrs.  Langtry's  matinee  performance  at  the  Criterion  in  the 
afternoon,  dined  with  Ed  Sothern  in  the  evening,  attended  a 
big  anniversary  performance  at  the  Pavilion,  and  then,  with  a 
score  of  others,  had  supper  with  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in 
his  chambers  in  the  historic  Albany.  The  supper  lasted  until 
five  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  so  Hopper  had  plenty 
of  time  to  sleep  before  doing  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Royal  Academy  before  luncheon.  He  attended  the  Actors' 
Fund  benefit  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to  Toole's  Theatre 
to  see  'Walker,  London,*  in  the  evening,  supping  with 
Toole  afterward  and  getting  to  bed  at  the  early  hour  of  four. 
Buffalo  Bill  had  arranged  a  day  at  the  Wild  West  Show  for 
Hopper  on  Friday,  so  that  he  was  only  able  to  go  through 
the  Bank  of  England  before  getting  out  to  the  camp,  where 
luncheon  was  served  at  one.  Hopper  dined  in  camp  after 
the  performance  with  several  other  celebrities  and  then 
visited  Imre  Kiralfy's  "  Venice  in  London  "  at  the  Olympia. 
Returned  to  supper  with  Burr  Mcintosh  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria, and  got  to  bed  before  three  o'clock  in  order  to  be  up 
early  this  morning  to  take  the  coach  for  Brighton.  This 
evening  he  saw  Oscar  Wilde's  play  at  the  St.  James's  The- 
atre, and  afterward  supped  at  the  Green-Room  Club  with 
Cecil  Clay,  getting  to  bed  after  daylight.  To-morrow 
morning,  Hopper  will  he  compelled  to  get  up  at  eight  in 
order  to  take  a  train  at  ten  o'clock  for  Maidenhead,  where 
Nat  Goodwin  has  chartered  a  steam-launch  for  a  day  on  the 
Thames.  Among  Hopper's  engagements  for  next  week  is 
one  to  play  in  a  game  of  base-ball  in  a  team  of  American 
actors  against  a  team  of  American  cowboys  in  the  arena  of 
the  Wild  West  Show.  The  actors  who  will  play  are  cap- 
tained by  Burr  Mcintosh,  and  include,  besides  Hopper, 
lames  Powers,  Ned  Cleary,  Ed.  and  Sam  Sothern,  David 
Longworth,  Howard  Kyle,  and  Nat  Goodwin." 


Mascagni  has  now  reached  that  degTee  of  im- 
portance where  the  leading  singers  in  his  new  opera 
come  to  his  place  of  residence,  Leghorn,  to  rehearse 
under  his  immediate  direction. 


A  bright,  blooming  complexion  comes  of  the  good 
blood  made  by  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


rhZ£     T£    ■   *F    JfBSP,A*T.Sr"   S'    ?V  RE— 

characters  from  handwriting  m  ink,  unruled  paper,     novelties  at  remarkablv  low  prices.    Leo.  Zander  & 
1  Send  So  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes.  Co.,  ti6  Sutter  Street.'  • 


John  Habberton  says  there  were  not  twenty 
canoeists  in  the  country  when  he  began  to  paddle  a 
canoe,  twenty  years  ago.  Now  there  are  twenty 
thousand  of  them. 

For  a  disordered  Liver  try  Beecham's  Pills. 
■   ♦   ■ . 

—  Silver-Plated  Photo-Frames  and  other 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  <$  LANMANT. 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

CBEFORE   THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    1808" 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE   ALL   SUBSTITUTES 


Summer  Announcement 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

-:-  Ladles'  Tailor  -:- 

Will  reduce  prices  dining:  the 
mouths  of  July  and  August  to 
make  room  for  his  new  fall  goods. 


504  SUTTER   ST. 


SAM     FRANCISCO. 


MRS.    HARRISON     REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the    Electric    Needle. 
GUAKAXTEEI)- PERMANENT. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON,  America's 
Reauty  Doctor,  26  Geary  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


New   Summer    Resort. 

LAKESIDE    FARM 

LAKE     TAHOE,     tAL. 

(Formerly  "  State  Line  House.") 

The  pleasantest  location  on  the  Lake  shore.  Magnificent 
pine  forest,  grassy  meadows,  fine  drives  and  walks,  best 
fishing  grounds,  hunting  and  boating.  Telephone  and  daily 
mail.  Best  camping  spot  at  the  Lake.  Good  pasturage  for 
stock.  Number  of  guests  limited.  Good  fare  and  reason- 
able prices.  Address  the  undersigned  at  Bijou  P.  O.,  Lake 
Tahoe.  or  A.  M.  Hill,  29  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
E.  B.  SMITH. 
(Formerly  of  "  Nook  Farm,"  Napa  Co.,  Cal.) 


CImpeRS 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
Wanamaker  system.  Three  principles  un- 
derlie the  business — all  liberal,  all  vital : 

Liberal  stocks. 

L  iberal  dealing. 

Liberal  adz'ertisifig. 

I  count  truth-telling  with  liberal  deal- 
ing— nothing  can  be  more  illiberal  than 
lying. 

No  odds  what  the  size  of  a  business  may 
be,  our  experience  has  proved  that.gener- 
ous  advertising  will  bring  a  crop  of  sales 
as  surely  as  generous  culture  will  bring  a 
crop  of  grain.  There  is  no  guess-work 
about  it.  There  is  just  one  condition — the 
advertised  thing  must  be  worth  the  at- 
tention of  buyers.— M .  M.  Gilla.ni,  Adver- 
tising Manager  for  John  Watuunaker. 


Dividend  Notices. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 

-*-  ciety,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4?^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Fri- 
day, July  1,  1892. 

GEORGE  TOURNV,  Secretary. 

UTUAL   SAVINGS   RANK   OF  SAN 

Francisco,  33  Post  Street.— For  the  half-year  end- 


M 

ing  June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  nve  and  one.fifth  (5  1-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  four  and  one-third  W/3)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  j,  1892. 

JAMES  A.  THOMPSON,  Cashier. 

THE    CALIFORNIA    SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN   SOCIETY, 

Corner  of  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. 

For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-halfUJ^) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1893. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Emma  Durbrow,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow, 
to  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee. 

The  monthly  party  at  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  in 
Sausalito,  will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  and  Miss  Goodall,  of  Oak- 
land, while  in  San  Rafael  on  the  evening  of  the 
Fourth,  gave  a  most  enjoyable  coaching-party  to  a 
number  of  friends.  They  started  from  the  hotel 
about  nine  o'clock  for  a  drive  through  the  valley  and 
returned  at  midnight,  when  a  delicious  supper  was 
served.  The  parly  comprised  :  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Goodall  Miss  Goodall,  Misses  Knowles.  Miss 
Owen,  Misses  Tompkins,  Miss  Coxhead,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Haight,  Mr.  Frank  Owen,  Mr.  Charles  Bates,  Mr. 
Fred  Howard,  Mr.  James  Archibald,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney Herr. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  Francis  Francis,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  as 
having  come  to  this  cit%,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  in  the 
yacht  Lancashire  Witch  some  ^ears  ago,  is  again  in  Cali- 
fornia.    He  was  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Janin  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  X.  K.  Masten  and  the  Misses  Masten  are  passing  the 
season  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  L.  L'arleton  are  enjoying 
a  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  will  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  during  this  month. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  was  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the  na- 
tional holidays. 

Mr.  Ellis  Wooster  has  left  Blythedale  to  pass  several 
weeks  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  is  passing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  K.  Winslow  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  have  returned  from  the 
East,  and  are  at  Blythedale. 

Mr.  George  Woolrich  and  Mr.  George  Hammersley  have 
returned  from  a  two  weeks'  outing  in  Sonoma  County. 

General  W.  H.  Dimond,  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mae 
Dimond,  and  Miss  Mamie  Holhrook  have  returned  to  Menlo 
Park  after  passing  the  holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon,  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  I.  Dillon  ajrejiassing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  have  returned  to  San  Rafael 
after  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. - 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  will  pass  the  next  three  weeks  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  have  been  entertaining 
Miss  Ethel  Smith  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  will  leave 
their  villa  at  St.  Helena  on  Monday  to  pass  the  season  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Fel- 
ton,  Jr.,  are  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  be  at  Monterey  all  of 
this  month. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  arrived  from  New  York  early  in  the 
week  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  and  family  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby  and  Miss  Selby  are  passing  the 
summer  in  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs  will  go  to  Monterey  next 
Monday  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  month  there. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Tuesday.     He  made  the  trip  there  on  the  Lurliiie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Mary  Scott,  and 
Miss  Cunningham  are  expected  to  return  from  Alaska  to- 
day, and  will  go  to  Monterey  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  Miss  Ethel  Martel  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hayes  Hammond,  Miss  Bettie  Ham- 
mond, and  Miss  Helen  Wheeler  passed  the  recent  holidays 
at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  have 
returned  to  Oakland  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  leaves  July  oth  for  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele  is  visiting  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  nie  Pullman,  arrived 
from  the  East  last  Monday,  and  went  at  once  to  their  new 
home,  Boyd  Lodge,  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain 
several  months. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  went  to  Santa  Cruz  on  the  yacht 
Chispa,  with  Commodore  Gutte,  and  remained  there  until 
Tuesday. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jerome  and  daughter  are  rusticating  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Miss  Stella  Hayes  is  passing  the  summer  in   Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Miss  Helen  Wagner, 
and  Miss  Blethen  passed  the  holidays  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Miss  Shipman,  who  have 
been  visiting  friends  in  Cisco  during  the  past  week,  will  re- 
turn to  Sausalito  to-day. 

Mrs.  William  McDonald  and  Miss  Hilda  McDonald  are 
passing  the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander McCollum  in  Mendocino. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  are  passing  the  summer 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  and  Miss  McNeil  have  been  visiting 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  Morgan  Hill  passed  the  Fourth  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Shasta  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  William  H.  Kruse  went  to  Santa  Cruz  with  Mr.  A.  B- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure., 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Spreckels  on  the  Lurline,  and  remained  there  during  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma 
McMillan  have  gone  to  Larkspur  Inn  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Delia  Mills  are  passing 
several  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  is  passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Spreckels,  who 
are  now  in  Paris,  will  leave  soon  to  visit  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  and  will  then  go  to  Italy. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker  and  Miss  Helen  Walker  passed  the 
holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan,  and  Miss  Arcadia 
Spence  have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams,  Miss  Adams,  and  Miss  Fitch  have 
been  at  Monterey  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Maud  Morrow  in  San  Rafael. 

Airs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Pierce  will  go  to  Monterey  on 
Monday  to  remain  there  until  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  are  occupying  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  in  Menlo  Park. 

The  Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson,  of  Sacramento, 
will  pass  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  at  Monterey  and 
Pacific  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.J.  Flavin  are  visiting  in  New  York  city, 
but  will  soon  go  to  Chicago  to  reside  there  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  B.  Gunn  will  be  at  Monterey  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  will  go  to  Japan  in  August 
and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  W.  Lundborg  passed  the  holidays  in 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  and  family,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Romie  Wallace  and  Miss  Grace  Thorne,  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills  has  returned  to  Oakland  after  an  enjoy- 
able visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  returned  from  their  East- 
ern trip  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry  and  Miss  Maude  Berry  are  passing 
several  weeks  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Emeric  and  Miss  Lorena  Barbier 
have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  Webber  Lake,  after  an 
absence  of  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Arnhold  returned  last  Tuesday  from  Santa 
Cruz  where  he  passed  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham,  of  Oakland,  have  returned 
from  their  Alaskan  trip. 

Mme.  Cortez,  Mrs.  MacGregor,  Miss  Helen  MacGregor, 
Miss  Stella  B.  Walthall,  Miss  Ruth  Benjamin,  Miss  Ives, 
and  Miss  R.  Palmer  have  arrived  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  and  Miss  Georgie  Truman  are  pass- 
ing the  summer  months  at  Waukesha,  a  short  distance  from 
Milwaukee. 

Miss  Lilabel  Crane  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  friends  in  Santa  Cruz  for  two  months. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Porter,  the  Misses  May  and  Sadie  Porter,  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Effey  are  now  in  Paris  after  a  delightful  trip 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  left  for  Honolulu  last  Wednes- 
day and  will  be  away  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Meinecke  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Bessie  Hooker  have  returned  from  their  visit  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Bennett  are  passing  the  season  in 
their  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  leaves  for  the  East  this  week, 
to  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  returned  to  the  city 
last  Wednesday  after  a  most  enjoyable  visit  to  relatives  in 
Oakville,  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Wightman  passed  the  holidays 
at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Misses  Emelle  and  Josie  Hanlon  have  been  in  San  Ra- 
fael during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  were  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs  during  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wooster  has  gone  to  China,  taking  the 
trip  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mrs.  George  Huntsman  and  the  Misses  Huntsman  have 
returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  is  visiting  Miss  Ella  Goad  near  Mount 
Shasta. 

Miss  Mary  L.  McNutt  is  paying  a  visit  to  Pescadero. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are  making 
a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  will  remain  at  Monterey 
during  July. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  who  is  studying 
music  in  Paris,  recently  met  with  an  accident  from  which 
he  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  life.  He  was  knocked 
down  by  a  runaway  cab-horse  one  evening.  The  shaft  of 
the  vehicle  struck  him,  merely  grazing  him,  however,  but 
the  horse  came  down  full  force  upon  Mr.  Keith's  right 
foot,  crushing  the  toes.  The  piospect  of  permanent  lame- 
ness is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate,  yet  that  is  now 
staring  the  ambitious  young  Californian  in  the  face ;  a 
grand-opera  singer  can  not  go  limping  around  the  stage, 
and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Keith's  musical  career  is  now  bound 
up  in  his  foot.  His  many  friends  are  anxiously  awaiting 
to  hear  that  he  is  able  to  walk  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  are  visiting  Paris. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  and  their  five  children 
left  New  York  a  week  ago  on  the  steamer  La  Gascogne  for 
France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  have  returned  from 
Europe  and  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  James  Freeborn  is  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  and  Miss  Aileen  Ivers  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Archibald,  of  Oakland,  passed  the  Fourth  at  Lark- 
spur Inn  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  James  J,  Archibald  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  two  weeks  pleasantly  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Claus  Spreckels  departed  on  the  steamer 
Australia  last  Wednesday  to  pass  several  weeks  at  Hono- 
lulu. 

Major  Fraflk  A.  Vail  returned  last  Friday  from  a  pleasant 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Air.  Duncan  Hayne,  who  has  been  spending  a  month  in 
Santa  Barbara,  returned  to  town  early  in  the  week. 

Judge  Walter  B.  Cope,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  in  town  for  a 
few  days. 

General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown,  Major  George  Burdick, 
Major  Charles  T.  Stanley,  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  and  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Fisher  were  entertained  during  the  holidays  by 
General  John  H.  Dickinson  at  Craig  Hazel,  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Pillsbury  were  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel  in  New  York  city  during  the  past  week. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan,  who  have  been  passing  the 
season  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park,  will  leave  on  July  16th 
for  a  two  weeks'  visit  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Forbes  are  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  city, 

Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Smith  left  New 
York  a  week  ago  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  is  in  Paris. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  will  leave  on  July  16th  to  pass 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cowles  are  at  the  Hotel  Normandie 
in  Paris. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Caswell,  of  this  city,  left  for  Europe  on  the 
Furst  Bismarck  on  June  30th,  She  will  visit  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Miss  Moore,  and  Mr.  A,  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  left  on  the  steamer  Australia  last 
Wednesday  to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A,  H,  Glascock  departed  for  Honolulu  on 
the  steamer  Australia  last  Wednesday.    , 

Miss  Virginia  Calhoun,  of  San  Jose,  left  last  Wednesday 
on  a  months'  trip  to  Honolulu, 

Colonel  William  H.  Chamberlain  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  San  Diego  and  other  resorts  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Aldrich  and  Miss  Helen  Aldrich  left  on  the 
steamer  Australia  last  Wednesday  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Jennison  C.  Hall  has  recovered  from  her  recent  ill- 
ness and  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  where  she  has  a  cottage 
for  the  season.  Her  sisters,  Misses  Jessie  and  Carrie  Wig- 
gins, will  pass  the  season  with  her. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Lasell  has  returned  from  San  Rafael  and  is 


staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  Lasell  will  arrive  here 
from  the  East  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  will  leave  Sausalito  to-day  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  in  Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wiggins  have  returned  from  their 
excursion  to  the  Lakes. 


Army    and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Lieutenant 
Sidney  S.  Jordan,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss  Dora 
Curtis,  onlv  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Herbert  Pelham  Curtis,  U.  S.  A. 

General  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Noble  and  Miss  Helen  Noble,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
been  in  the  Yosemite  Vallev  during  the  past  week. 

The  address  of  General  A.  V.  Kautz,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), while  abroad  will  be  care  of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co., 
38  Boulevard  Haussman,  Paris,  France. 

Colonel  Joseph  R.  Smith,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave 
the  Mare  Island  Navy-  Yard,  on  July  26th,  for  Yokohama  to 
join  the  Monocacy  as  navigating  officer  of  that  vessel.  His 
wife  will  remain  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  then  join  her  husband  at  the  Asiatic 
station. 

Captain  E.  L.  Zalinski,  U.  S.  A.,  has  left  the  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs,  and  is  at  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

Captain  J.  J.  O'Connell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
his  son.  Cadet  J.  J.  O'Connell,  who  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  last  month,  left  for  Europe  on  June  25th,  on  the 
steamer  Alaska.  They  will  visit  the  principal  military  es- 
tablishments in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Miss 
O'Connell  has  entered  the  New  York  School  of  Dramatic 
Art  as  a  special  pupil  of  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  the  well- 
known  actor. 

Assistant  Paymaster  J.  Q.  Lovell,  U.  S.  N„  is  on  duty 
on  the  Portsmouth,  which  Is  at  Newport,  R.  1. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Miley,  U.  S.  A.,  nee 
Mordecai,  are  en  route  here  from  the  East. 

Lieutenant  W,  R.  Hamilton,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  our  military  schools 
in  Outing. 

Captain  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  has  removed  to  269 
Durant  Street,  Oakland. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
return  from  New  York  this  month  with  a  number  of  recruits. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Foster,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monocacy  and  ordered  to  proceed  home.  He  has 
also  been  granted  three  months  leave  of  obsence. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Pendleton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  arrived  in 
Sitka,  Alaska,  on  June  nth,  and  is  now  in  command  of  the 
marine  barracks  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Pendleton  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Helen,  are  with  him. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island  and  ordered  to  proceed 
East. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  E.  Wood,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
enjoying  a  three  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register.  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
just  published  by  authority  of  the  War  Department  the  new 
manual  of  guard  duty  for  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
National  Guard.  Many  changes  have  been  made,  some 
very  radical  and  many  important  ones.  The  object  in  pub- 
lishing the  work  in  pamphlet  form  is  to  have  a  practical  test 
made  this  summer  in  the  camps  of  the  National  Guard,  after 
which  comments  and  criticisms  are  desired  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Charles  Keene,  the  Punch  artist,  never  married. 
He  left  some  forty  thousand  pounds,  all  made  out  of 
his  pictures.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  fancy  for 
practical  jokes.  One  of  them  was  to  take  pieces  of 
bread  and  paint  them  to  represent  slices  of  plum 
cake,  and  place  them  at  intervals  along  a  low  wall, 
and  watch  the  effect  upon  the  children.  He  was 
once  employed  on  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
which  work,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  to  his  taste.  He  did  not  like  to  be  sent  to 
draw  a  public  dinner  or  a  ball.  He  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  a  society  reporter  who  was  noting  down  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  company  at  the  ball,  and  ad- 
dressed Keene,  who  was  drawing  in  the  vestibule  : 
"Delightful  party,  ain't  it?"  said  the  gentleman  to 
Keene,  finding  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  "  I  always 
liked  her  ladyship,"  he  added,  with  a  self-complacent 
smile.  "You  see,  one  meets  such  charming  peo- 
ple," he  kindly  explained,  as  he  jotted  down  a 
duchess. 


Ambroise  Thomas,  the  famous  composer,  is  said  to 
be  contemplating  retirement  from  the  directorship  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  most  important  musical 
appointment  in  France.  M.  Thomas  is  in  a  very 
critical  state  of  health,  his  illness  being  much  com- 
plicated by  his  advanced  age. 


An  eager  public  is  not  to  be  thrilled  with  the  peru- 
sal of  the  book  which  Deeming  wrote  while  in  prison 
awaiting  hanging.  The  authorities  have  decided  that 
all  his  writings  while  in  jail,  including  his  letters  to 
the  press,  shall  be  destroyed. 


HOW  BABIES  SUFFER 

When  their  tender  Skins  are  literally  On  Fihe 
with  Itching  and  Burning  Eczemas  and  other  Itch- 
ing, Scaly,  and  Blotchy  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases, 
—  — ^  with  Loss  of  Hair,  none  but 
^\  mothers  realize.  To  know  that 
X^yivV    a  single  application  of  the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies  -will  afford  imme- 
diate relief,  permit  reBt  and 
sleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy 
and  economical  care,  and  not 
to  use  them,  is  to  fail  in  your 
duty  Parents,  save  your  children  yeare  of  need- 
less suffering  from  torturing  and  disfiguring  erup- 
tions. Cuticura  Remedies  are  the  greatest  skin 
cureB,  blood  purifiers,  and  humor  remedies  of 
modern  times.  Sold  everywhere.  Potter  Drdg 
and  Chemical  Corporation,  Boston. 
jg$-  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  "  mailed  free. 

DA  DV'C  ^kin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAuI    U  by  Cuticura  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

PAINS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Relieved  in  one  minute  by  that  new, 
elegant,  and  infallible  Antidote  to  Pain, 
Inflammation,  and  Weakness,  the  Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain  Plater.     25  cents. 
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Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  is 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter,  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  is  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "Commutes"  $5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  $3. 

Telepltone  38.  Telegraph  or  write,  or,  better  still,  call 
atui  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents.  Respectfully,  Hepburn  S:  Terry. 


HABERDASHERS 

232    Kearny  Street. 


Fashions  in  Stationery. 

The  fine  gradations  of  grief  as  shown  in  the  signs 
of  mourning  among  civilized  people  may  seem  almost 
foolish  and  heartless,  but  a  failure  to  observe  them 
betrays  a  certain  carelessness  that  puts  one  without 
the  pale  of  those  who  are  in  fashion's  thrall.  Mourn- 
ing in  dress  is  governed  by  laws  that  every  one 
knows,  but  in  correspondence,  where  changes  are 
being  made  constantly,  one  can  rely  only  on  the  , 
stationers  of  the  iliie. 

That  is  why  those  who  have  suffered  bereavement 
are  so  universally  trusting  to  Sanborn,  Vail  S:  Co.  for 
their  new  stationery.  This  well-known  firm  has  been 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  San  Francisco  society  as 
arbiters  of  "the  correct  form"  in  all  manner  of 
materials  for  correspondence  ;  and  when  bereave- 
ment in  the  family  brings  up  a  new  condition  of 
affairs,  our  social  magnates  have  relied  upon  the 
well-known  taste  and  knowledge  of  this  leading  firm 
to  provide  them  with  just  the  proper  depth  of  black 
border  on  their  paper  and  envelopes.  That  the  ma- 
terial of  the  paper  shall  be  correct  the  buyer  may  be 
sure,  for  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  polite 
correspondence,  the  good  taste  of  Sanborn,  Vail  it 
Co.  is  infallible. 

A  word,  too,  should  be  said  for  the  copper-plate 
work  now  being  done  by  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  in 
their  big  establishment  on  Market  Street,  opposite 
Grant  Avenue.  It  is  most  beautifully  designed,  and 
the  engraving  and  printing  are  artistic  enough  to  suit 
the  most  critical.  Those  contemplating  having  cards, 
invitations,  etc.,  engraved  for  the  coming  social  sea- 
son, should  bear  in  mind  that  nowhere  else  can  it  be 
done  as  well  in  all  respects  as  at  Sanborn,  Vail  S; 
Co.'s  store. 


TO  OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leand-  o,  Cal. 

ROOS  BROS,' 

SILVER  JUBILEE! 

25th     Anniversary 

Of  Honorable  Dealing  with 
the   Public. 

Until  further  notice,  every  single 
article  in 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 


FURNISHING  GOODS 

Marked  down  from 

10  to  33  '/^percent. 

Our   Name  is  a  guaranty  to  the 
purchaser. 

27  to  37  KEAR 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  i  i,  i£ 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower. 
The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three  ; 
"  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he. 
"  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells  ! 
Plv  all  your  chances,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Enderhy.'  " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all  ; 

But  in  mvne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 

The  (light  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea-wall. 

]  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore. 

My  thread  break  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies  ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Limits  wandereth, 

My  soma's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

■■  Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha  !*'  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song, 
* '  Cusha  !  Cusha  ! "  all  along  ; 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 
Floweth,  floweth. 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 

Faintly  came  her  milking  song — 

■'  Cusha  !  Cusha  '  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling  ; 
I  cave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come"  uppe.  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lighlfoot ; 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow. 

Hollow,  hollow; 
Come  uppe.  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 
(_ome  uppe.  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lighlfoot, 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  mil  king-shed." 

If  it  be  long— aye,  long  ago — 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong  ; 
And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 
Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee). 
That  ring  the  tune  of  "  Enderby." 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

.Save  where,  full  fyve  good  miles  away, 
The  steeple  lowered  from  out  the  greene 

And  lo  !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 

Was  heard  in  all  the  country-side 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds,  where  their  sedges  are, 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath  ; 

The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  afarre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till,  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea, 

Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free, 
'■  The  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  looked  uppe  in  the  sky, 
And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 
And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  thi;>  thing  be. 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  t 

They  ring  the  tune  of  '  Enderby.' 

"  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys,  warping  down — 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne  ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 
Why  ring  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby '  ?  " 

I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main  ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again : 
"  Elizabeth  !     Elizabeth  !  ' 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"  The  olde  sea-wall  (he  cryed)  is  downe  ! 
The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace  ; 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death : 
"  God  save  you,  mother  !  "  straight  he  sailh  ! 
"  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth?' 

"  Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  her  way. 
With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long, 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song.  ' 
He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 
To  right,  to  left,  "  Ho,  Enderby  !  " 
They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  '. " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For,  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud. 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine, 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre  s  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
Then  bankes  came  down  with  ruin  and  rout. 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about. 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave. 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow,  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet ; 

The  feet  bad  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roof  we  sate  that  night, 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 

I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 
Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high  ; 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awesome  hells  they  were  to  mee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  "  Enderby." 

They  rang  the  \allor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofc  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I— my  sonne  w||  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 
"  Oh  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death, 

Olostt  my  love.  Elizabeth." 

And  dtdst  thou  visit  him  no  more? 

1  I'M,  iliou  didst,  my  daughter  dcare  ; 

laid  Mice  at  his  doore. 
Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 
Thy  partly  bai  '.p.llc, 

The  lifted  nin  >hnne  on  thy  face, 
Pownc  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrrr  \ .■-.  about  the  pa 
i      i  i  bbe  iwepi  '.lit  the  Rocki  '■    a  , 

A  i.. i..:  ■ 
To  many   more  ili hi  mvne  and  mee  ; 
■    I, 
And  sweeter  Won  Krraih 

Than  n  .  Eluabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Luidu.  •horc. 

■  '■■■''  '■:  '  i  filing, 

ie  early  dews  befalling; 


I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
' '  Cusha  1  Cusha  ! "  all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water,  winding  down, 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver; 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river. 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy,  lonesome  shore  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
1  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lightfoot, 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe,  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow, 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed."— /ra«  Itigelow. 


ENAMELING    THE    BATH-TUB. 
And  How  the  Stout  Gentleman  Enameled  Himself. 

Previously  to  Loosha's  assumption  of  the  reins  of 
management  at  No.  999  Middleclass  Flats,  our  pres- 
ent domestic  treasure  occupied  the  position  of  house- 
and-parlor-maid  ai  Billit's.  Billet's  is  a  lodging-house 
of  the  most  approved  respectability,  situated  in  the 
classicneighborhood  of  the  British  Museum.  At  Billit's 
gentlemen  are  "  taken  in  "  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
"  found"  and  "  done  for"  ;  and  in  this  orbit  Loosha 
revolved  with  sharp  and  winking  brilliancy  for  the 
space  of  seven  years.  Loosha's  trenchant  manner 
was  formed  during  this  regime  ;  her  eye  acquired  its 
gimlet-like  properties  ;  her  bosom  developed  its  ada- 
mantine qualities  of  resistance  lo  wheedlements  or 
"  come-overs  "  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Loosha  had  things  pretty  much  her  own  way  at 
Billit's  ;  Mrs.  Billit — who  loved  Loosha  as  her  own — 
being  content  to  sit  in  her  little  parlor,  like  a  lady, 
and  "make  up  her  slates"  (at  which  arithmetical 
exercise  she  was,  to  quote  Loosha,  "  a  oner  ")  while 
Loosha  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the 
storm.  Lodgers  of  all  shades  and  patterns  frequented 
Billit's.  Commercial  genUemen,  independent  ditto, 
military,  naval,  legal,  and  clerical,  all  passed  under 
Loosha's  eye  in  regular  rotation.  That  terrible 
organ  plumbed,  measured,  weighed,  dissected,  and 
classified  them  ;  while  upon  the  tablets  of  Loosha's 
memory  were  engraven  their  characteristics,  weak- 
nesses, failings,  and  idiosyncrasies.  The  experiences 
collected  by  Loosha  during  her  seven  years  at  Billit's 
would  make  a  good-sized  volume.  Some  of  these 
experiences  are  weird  and  grewsome,  others  laugh- 
able or  absurd. 

As  in  the  case  of  That.  Stout  Party,  in  the  third- 
floor  front.  His  "nearness"  as  regarded  the  ex- 
penditure of  currency,  proved,  as  Loosha  says,  his 
fall.  He  was  a  miserly  old  'unks,  she  says,  or  he 
would  never  have  tried  to  paint  the  inside  of  his  bath 
with  Elphinstone's  Elephant  Enamel  instead  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  japanner's  to  be  properly  done  up.  And 
what  happened  was  a  judgment  on  him  and  his  ways. 
For  the  very  next  morning  as  ever  was,  after  Loosha 
had  deposited  at  his  door  the  two  large-sized  cans  of 
boiling  water — for  which  That  Stout  Party  " 'ad  a 
right  to  'a'  paid  extra,  or,  at  least,  remembered  the 
girl  who  regularly  put  out  her  scollop-bone  in  carry- 
ing of  'em  up" — the  repeated  plungings  of  some 
heavy  body  on  the  third  floor  caused  the  house  of 
Billit  to  tremble,  while,  at  the  same  time,  That  Stout 
Party's  bed-chamber  bell  tintinnabulated  violently. 
Loosha  responded  to  the  summons. 

" 'E  opened  the  door  to  my  knock,"  she  relates, 
"  in 'is  dressin'-gown,  as  were  a  Rob  Roarer  plaid, 
tied  round  where  'is  waist  ought  to  'a'  been  with  a 
bell-pull  and  tassel.  My  'art  turned  right  over  when 
I  clapped  my  eye  on  'is  face,  it  was  that  gashly 
white.  '  My,  oh,  gracious,  sir  ! '  I  says  ;  '  ain't  you 
well?'  I  says.  'Is  answer  was  a  sickly  sort  o'  smile  ; 
an',  lo  and  be'old  you,  in  that  identical  moment  'e 
cracks  all  over  'is  features  like  a  whitewashed  ceilin' 
when  a  carpet-dance  is  goin'  on  over  'ed.  *  I'd  a' 
screeched,  but  for  an  idear  that  rushed  over  me; 
an'  'astily  pushin'  That  Stout  Party  to  one  side,  I 
rushes  into  'is  room.  There  stands  the  bath,  as  'e'd 
just  got  out  of,  steamin'  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
white  soup  was  not  the  word  for  the  water,  nor 
'orrid  strong  enough  to  call  the  smell  of  it.  '  Wot 
can  be  the  matter?'  says  That  Stout  Party  inner- 
ccntly ;  'I  feel  cxceed'n'ly  strange,  Loosha.' 
1  Which  similarly  would  be  strange  if  you  didn't ! '  I 
sharps  back  on  'ini,  '  considerin'  you're  a  livin'  mask 
of  Elphinstone's  Elephant  Enamel,  an'  if  allowed  to 
set,  will  last  a  lifetime,  as  the  labels  say  ;  so  I  should 
advise  you,'  I  says,  '  to  get  yourself  scraped  without 
delay.'  At  that  V  owls  out  'orrid,  an'  plunges  at  the 
bell,  an'  I  goes  down  an'  fetches  Mr.  Billit  an 
Edward,  the  boot-boy,  promp'  measures  bein'  indis- 
pensual,  an'  between  'cm  they  got  'im  out  of  "is 
shell.  'E  didn't  stop  long  at  Billit's  after  that,  be- 
cause of  the  story  leakin'  out,  an'  the  other  lodgers 
givin'  'im  the  nickname  of  '  Old  Crusted,'  besides 
sendin"  'im  a  cire'lar  from  the  enamel  cornp'ny 
askin'  im  to  forward  'is  photograph  before  an'  after 
use  for  an  advertisement,  and  kindly  oblige." 

"Human  nature  is  human  nature,"  its  Loosha's 
mother,  Mrs.  Hcmmans,  is  wont  to  say,  "and  men 

1,111  n,  call  'era  what  you  may";  and,  following 

thi  ample  of  maternal  tolerance,  Loosha  glides 
lightly  over  certain  episodes  in  her  life  at  Billit's, 
when  lodgers  relumed  home  in  the  small  hours  under 
the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  or, 'as  Loosha  puts  it, 


"  a  bit  'appy."  When  such  a  one  proved  incapable 
of  controlling  his  language  or  his  boots  within  the 
proper  limits.  Loosha's  services  were  enlisted  for  the 
dual  purpose  of  pacifying  the  backslider  and  getting 
him  upstairs.  Loosha's  ready  presence  of  mind  and 
high-strung  spirit  would  be  invaluable,  one  can  un- 
derstand, in  moments  of  emergency.  There  is  no 
human  doubt  that  but  for  her,  Captain  Clatterpen 
(Loosha's  short  for  Clutterbuck,  which  really  is  his 
name)  would  not  at  this  present  moment  be  "  a-droring 
the  bereth  of  life."  Captain  Clatterpen  had  regularly 
for  years  laid  into  Billit's  Dock,  when  ashore,  for  the 
needful  overhauling.  The  captain  was  grizzled, 
thick-set,  elderly,  a  stanch  Presbyterian,  and  an  ad- 
mirable seaman.  He  had  but  one  failing,  and  adver-* 
tised  it  by  the  fine  and  penetrating  odcr  of 
rum  which  continually  enlivened  his  atmosphere. 
Somewhere  about  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  shuffling  sound  would  be  heard  upon 
the  doorstep  of  Billit's,  a  puff  of  Old  Jamaica 
through  the  letter-slip  would  succeed  an  aimless 
period  of  fumbling  with  the  latch-key,  and  the  in- 
mates of  Billit's  would  be  starded  from  their  slum- 
bers by  a  nautical  bellow;  "Of  'Ship  a-hoil ! ' " 
says  Loosha.  "  Like  the  fog-'orn  of  a  penny  steam- 
boat it  sounded,  and  '  Old  your  noise,  Capt'in  Clat- 
terpen, do!'  Mrs.  Billit  'ud  say,  lettin'  down  the 
chain.  Then  in  'e'd  tumble  as  'appy  as  you  please. 
There  was  only  one  way  o'  gettin'  "im  upstairs,  and 
that  I  called  the  candle-charm.  It  was  done  by 
'oldin'  the  candle  very  near  'is  face  till  "is  eves  began 
to  water  an'  'is  whiskers  smell  like  singein',  an'  then 
droring  of  it  a  little  ways  back,  when  'e'd  stagger 
arter  it  like  a  pessimized  subjec'.  One  night,  when  'e 
was  as  bad  as  ever  I  remember  to  'a'  seen  'im,  I  lured 
'im  upstairs  in  this  way,  till  I  got  'im  to  the  top 
landin',  where  his  bedroom  was,  close  to  the  iron 
ladder  that  run  up  to  the  fire-escape  trap  in  the  roof. 
I  got  'im  into  "is  arm-cheer,  took  off  'is  collar,  an' 
raked  out  the  fire,  collared  "is  matches,  give  'im  a 
soothin"  shake,  an'  left  'im.  Then  I  goes  down 
to  set  Mrs.  Billit's  'art  at  rest  before  goin'  to 
bed  myself,  as  slep'  on  the  same  top-landin'  with  that 
old  peach.  Up  I  comes  agin  in  ten  minutes'  time. 
Lo  and  be'old  you,  wot  does  I  see  but  'is  door 
wide  open,  and,  simpularly,  the  roof-trap,  with  the 
stars  blinkin'  through.  Next  minute  I  'ears  the 
capt'in's  heavy  foot-marks  jouncin'  on  the  leads 
over'ed.  Up  the  ladder  I  'ops,  and  puts  out  my 
'ed.  Though  I  knowed  'e  was  there  it  give  me  a 
turn  to  see  'im  staggerin'  up  an'  down  amongst  the 
chimbley  pots.  Before  I  could  breathe  my  lips,  'e 
turns  an'  sees  me.  '  A  'oyl ! '  sezee.  '  'Ow's  the 
wind,  bosum  ? '  '  Blowin'  round  the  corner  !  '  says  I, 
knowin'  'e  must  be  humored.  At  that  'e  gives  a 
lurch  as  nearly  carried  'im  over  the  parapet.  '  Lay 
'er  'ed  to  it,'  sezee,;  '  an'  d'jeer  !  Fetch  me  mynight- 
glass  from  the  cabin.'  Which  you've  'ad  one  too 
many  at  this  identical  moment,  thinks  I  ;  but  I  says 
to  'im  coaxin'ly,  'Go  on  !  Wot  comfort  is  there  in 
'avin' it  up 'ere  ?  Come  down  an'  mix  for  yourself, 
Capt'in.'  '  Wot  do  you  mean,  you  son  of  a  seed- 
cake?' sezee  in  a  tearin'  rage.  '  Do  you  think  I'm 
goin'  to  send  my  ship  an"  crew  an'  cargo  to 
Davy  Joseph's  locket?'  sezee,  'by  stoppin' 
under  'atches  on  a  dirty  night  like  this?' 
'  Dirty  or  not,'  says  I,  '  you  won't  clean  it  by 
stoppin"  up 'ere  amongst  the  blacks!'  'Shiver  my 
tops,'  sezee,  '  if  I  ever  'eard  such  mut'nus  langwidge 
in  the  'ole  course  of  my  "xperience.     I'll  stop  Jyour 

grog,  you '  (and  to  repeat  'is  language  would 

be  to  demean  myself) ;  '  I'll  put  you  in  irons,  or  my 
name  ain't  Joshua  Clatterpen.'  '  Come  an'  do  it ! ' 
says  I,  tauntin"  'im,  an'  poppin'  down  the  ladder 
agin.  Breathin'  fire  and  slaughter,  "e  sets  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  trap-'ole,  drops  'is  legs  through,  an' 
begins  to  come  down  the  ladder.  '  A  ned  wind  an' 
a  nevey  sea,'  'e  growls  ;  '  'ow  she  pitches,  the  cussed 
old  'ulk !  'ow  she  rolls !  dom  'er  old  dead-lights  ! ' 
Which  shows  the  sort  of  female  'is  mind  was  running 
on.  An'  then  I  jumps  sky-'igh,  for  'e  misses  'is 
footin'  an"  come  down  on  the  landin'  with  a  crash 
an'  bellow  that  brought  all  the  lodgers  out  of  their 
beds,  as  pale  as  ashes,  thinkin'  it's  the  Last  Trunk. 
The  shock  sobered  Capt'in  Clatterpen,  for  "e  picked 
'isself  up,  nip,  an'  went  off  to  bed  as  mild  as  milk. 
Though  stiff  in  the  joints  next  day,  which  is  nothin' 
to  what  h'd  'a'  been  if  he  hadn't  fell  into  the  house  in- 
stead of  oft  it,  as  'e  would  a  done  but  for  me.  An' 
I  always  have  said,  an'  ever  shall,"  Loosha  is  wont 
to  wind  up,  "  if  it  was  with  my  passin'  breath,  that  a 
garden  angel  couldn't  a  done  more  for  a  man  than  I 
did  for  Capt'in  Clatterpen  that  identical  night." — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 


Safe  and  sure  to  regulate  the  bowels  —  Avers 
Cathartic  Pills  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Rec- 
ommended by  eminent  physicians. 


She  {on  her  bridal  tour)— "Oh,  Dan,  I'm  so  un- 
happy." Dan  — "  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 
She — "  If  I  am  as  much  to  you  as  you  sav,  you  can't 
be  sorry  your  first  wife  died,  and  that  makes  you  loo 
brutal  for  me  to  love." — Life. 


Preparing  for  the  fray:  'qj—  "  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  wear  at  your  class  dinner?"  o\?— "  My  fool- 
ball  clothes,  "—/'nek. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Y\  i  iw  1  1; 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces, gib- 
bons, etc.    Large  stock.    Low  prices. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
Ho  Alkalies 

— OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  Bafcer  &  Co.'s 
Breakfast  Cocoa, 

tvhich  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  &  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


■i 


National  Prize  of 


6,600  fr.  4+ 


SIX  COLD 
MEDALS 

at 
Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


# 


£. 


#/*  i 

£•    _  P  O       M 
£»    v~~  t.  S  *•  *  u 


Naming  new  goods,  pointing  out  novel- 
ties, foreshadowing  fashions,  telling  of  im- 
proved housekeeping  helps  and  conven- 
iences are  what  give  strength  to  store  talk. 

It  is  often  good  advertising  to  hold  up 
an  insignificant  thing.  The  money  spent 
on  one  item  may  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  of  that  particular  stock.  But 
the  good  to  your  business  doesn't  stop 
with  that  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
usually  of  secondary-  importance  what  peg 
of  fact  you  hang  your  talk  on. 

If  what  you  say  illustrates  a  store  prin- 
ciple ;  if  it  dents  the  reader's  mind  with 
the  idea  that  the  merchant  behind  it  is 
libera],  broad-minded,  enterprising,  the 
advertisement  is  worth  many  times  its 
cost.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  adver- 
tising is  that  which  ties  a  deep  business 
thought  to  a  simple  thing.  If  it  is  done 
neatly  and  naturally,  a  germ  will  be 
planted  by  it  in  every  reader's  mind  that 
will  grow  to  your  gain. — M.  M.  Gillatn, 
Advertising  manager  for  John  Wana- 
maker. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWINC  CUM. 

'  A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF 

NDIGESTION. 


1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

CAITTIOIX- Seo  that  tho  name 
una  Is  011  each  wrapper. 
itiUns  ono  gTaln  pore  pepsin,  Bofttelcnt  to 
_j  of  food.     If  It  enonot  bo  obtained  from 
send"  flvo  cents  In  stamps  for  snmplo  package  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,23  Davis  St.,  S.F.,Cal. 

ORIGINATOBS  OF  PEPSI.V  uuniM.  Gl  'I. 


lAflLTC     BAYS    PDS  CAS30T    BEE    nOTT 
If  IrC     TOO  Do  IT  FOB   THB    BOMtt'. 

6?  I  Q  Bays  a  I Co. 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

yl  A  Sewing  Machine  i  perfect  working,    nil- 

ftblv,  finely  finiiaed,  Adapted  to  light  no S a  ravy 

work, with  a  complete  Bel  of  t  ho  I  aleat  Improved 

ittacbjaenU  fr»e,  Each  machine  fraaran  tee  a  for  6 

yeere.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factory, and  eav«  dealert 

too  •„-.'nL'  pr-.'it.   8*od  for  MUX  CATALOGUE. 

"  ILTfl.  f  UHTA-Vi.  Ij E1"T  X 37  CHICAGO*  ILL. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

During  war  limes,  some  one  had  sought  Governor 
Curtin's  advice  about  buying  a  good  roadster  (says 
the  Philadelphia  Press  J,  and  he  recommended  the 
would-be  purchaser  to  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Harris- 
burg,  who  said  :  "  Do  you  want  a  first-class  animal? 
Well,  you  can  not  go  amiss  in  buying  any  horse  you 
see  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  Harrisburg,  for 
all  the  bad  horses  have  been  bought  up  and  turned 
over  to  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  army." 


An  old  Highlander,  rather  fond  of  his  glass,  was 
ordered  by  his  doctor,  during  a  temporary  ailment, 
not  to  take  more  than  one  ounce  of  spirits  in  the  day. 
The  old  man  was  a  little  dubious  about  the  amount, 
and  asked  his  boy,  who  was  attending  school,  how- 
much  an  ounce  was.  "An  ounce; — sixteen  drams, 
one  ounce."  "Sixteen  drams!"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted Highlander  ;  "  gaw  !  no'  so  bad.  Run  and 
tell  Tonal  Mactavish  and  tiig  Duncan  to  come  doon 
the  nicht." 

Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  once  granted  an  audience  to 
a  French  lady  of  high  station,  who  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  devoutly  thanked  him  for  the  restoration 
of  her  health.  "  But  how  have  I  done  it?"  inquired 
the  Pope.  "  I  procured  a  stocking  that  belonged  to 
Your  Holiness,"  she  replied.  "One  of  my  stock- 
ings?" "Yes;  I  put  the  talisman  on  my  diseased 
foot,  and  it  has  been  completely  cured."  *'  Madame," 
replied  the  Pope,  a  little  maliciously,  "fortune  has 
been  very  kind  to  you.  You  need  only  put  on  one  of 
my  stockings,  and  your  foot  is  healed,  while  I  put  on 
both  my  stockings  every  morning,  and  I  can  hardly 
walk." 

"  You  can  not  always  tell  what  a  thing  is  by  the 
name  it  bears."  said  Mr.  Depew  to  a  New  York  re- 
porter the  other  day.  "Some  years  ago,  I  met  an 
Englishman  in  London,  and  our  conversation  soon 
touched  upon  investments  in  American  securities. 
The  Englishman  informed  me  that  until  a  short  time 
before,  he  had  several  thousand  pounds  invested  in 
New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  securities.  '  But 
I  took  my  money  out  of  those  properties,'  said  he, 
'  and  reinvested  it  in  an  American  railway  that  I 
think  will  pay  much  better.'  '  May  I  ask  what  the 
new  investment  is,"  said  I.  'Certainly,' replied  my 
London  acquaintance.  '  I  got  hold  of  a  prospectus 
of  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal  Railway, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  a  railway  running  be- 
tween the  three  principal  cities  in  America  was  about 
the  best  paying  thing  that  you  could  have."  That 
railroad,"  continued  Mr.  Depew,  "  is  now  known  as 
the  New  York  and  Northern.  It  has  not  yet  started 
from  New  York,  and  it  has  not  reached  either  Bos- 
ton or  Montreal  as  yet." 

"You  know  how  lean  Ingalls  is,"  said  a  Kansas 
politician  to  a  New  York  Press  reporter.  "Well, 
down  in  Atchison  there  is  a  doctor  who  is  a  great 
friend  of  the  senator.  The  doctor  had  been  greaUy 
annoyed  by  a  newsboy  who  would  come  into  his 
office  very  unceremoniously  and  pester  him  by  trying 
to  sell  papers.  One  day.  when  Ingalls  was  in  the 
office,  the  boy  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  and 
the  doctor  decided  to  put  up  a  job  on  him.  He 
rushed  out  an  articulated  skeleton,  placed  it  in  a 
chair  by  the  desk,  and  then  the  two  men  withdrew  to 
the  back  room.  In  rushed  the  boy,  and,  without 
noticing  what  was  at  the  desk,  came  directly  up  to 
the  skeleton.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  it 
grinning  at  him,  he  was  nearly  scared  into  convul- 
sions, and  bolted  for  the  door,  yelling  bloodv  mur- 
der. The  joke  tickled  the  doctor,  but  Ingalls's  con- 
science pricked  him,  and,  going  to  the  window,  he 
looked  out  at  the  boy  who  was  standing  below,  cry- 
ing. '  Come  upstairs,  my  boy,'  he  said,  '  I'll  buy 
one  of  your  papers.'  But  the  boy  began  to  yell 
harder  than  ever,  and  between  his  sobs  he  managed 
to  blubber  out :  '  Oh,  you  can't  fool  me,  even  if  you 
have  put  your  clothes  on.'  " 


The  author  of  "The  American  Siberia"  tells  the 
following  story  of  a  one-armed  convict  in  the  South, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  couple  cars  on  the  railroad  : 
"  One  evening,  he  was  standing  on  the  end  of  the 
first  flat-car,  pin  in  hand,  ready  to  make  a  coupling 
when  the  engine  should  approach  closely  enough. 
He  was  holding  some  oranges,  and  his  attention  was 
somewhat  divided  between  his  duty  and  the  safety  of 
his  fruit.  The  engine  was  not  backing  in,  but  coming 
pilot  first,  and  when  the  coupling-bar  struck  the 
socket,  the  shock  threw  the  man  off  his  feet.     He 


fell  between  the  two,  and  before  the  engine  could  be 
stopped,  it  struck  him,  doubled  him  together,  and 
ran  over  his  body,  lifting  the  truck-wheels  quite  off 
the  track.  There  he  was,  wedged  into  a  ball  sustain- 
ing the  whole  enormous  weight,  and  the  pilot  was 
canted  over  him  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
The  captain  of  the  gang  supposed  the  man  to  be 
dead,  and  it  was  with  no  hope  of  saving  him  that 
he  shouted  to  the  convicts  to  pry  up  the  engine  at 
once.  They  ran  at  the  word.  Beams  were  thrust 
under,  the  great  mass  of  metal  was  raised  by  main 
force,  and  the  man  was  pulled  out.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  every  one,  he  stretched  himself,  felt  his  limbs 
and  body,  slowly  regained  his  feet,  and  said  :  '  Whar's 
mv  oranges  ?'  " 


"  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  eight  once  held  up  by 
a  lone  highwayman,"  said  P.  J.  Marlin,  a  bridge  con- 
tractor, to  a  St.  Louis  reporter  ;  "  I  was  traveling  by 
stage  m  Montana.  The  party  consisted  of  two  army 
officers,  a  speculator,  four  miners,  and  myself.  The 
stage  had  been  held  up  pretty  frequentiy,  so  we  all 
went  fixed  for  trouble.  Every  man  had  a  brace  of 
six-shooters,  and  we  were  just  aching  to  have  the 
road-agents  tackle  us  ;  at  least,  we  talked  that  way. 
We  commented  very  unfavorably  upon  men  who 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  freebooters  without  a 
struggle,  and  promised  them  a  warm  time  if  they 
tackled  us.  One  man  had  little  to  say.  He  was  the 
speculator,  a  red-headed  man  with  a  squint.  Finally 
one  of  the  army  officers  asked  him  what  he  would  do 
if  the  robbers  attacked  us,  and  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  know.  As  we  swung  around  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
road,  the  stage  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  the  driver  threw 
up  his  hands,  and  almost  before  we  knew  it,  we  were 
looking  into  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester.  Well,  sir, 
that  lone  robber  marched  us  out  and  stood  us  up  in 
line,  with  our  hands  above  our  heads.  Then  he 
threw  each  man  a  small  sack  and  made  him  pull  it 
over  his  head.  We  all  complied,  but  one.  The  red- 
headed speculator  pulled  his  gun  and  shot  the  bandit 
so  full  of  holes  that  he  died  before  he  could  touch  the 
ground.  Then  he  climbed  up,  knocked  the  driver 
off  the  box,  and  drove  the  stage  into  the  next  station, 
with  the  most  crestfallen  lot  of  braggarts  aboard  that 
ever  wore  guns  and  neglected  to  use  them." 


The  following  anecdote  comes  to  us  from  the  navy- 
yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.  It  is  human  nature  for 
people,  in  a  crisis,  to  imagine  themselves  as  playing 
the  most  important  role.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote  told  by  a  naval  officer  of  his  first  ex- 
perience under  fire  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
midshipman  at  the  time,  just  out  of  the  academy, 
and  his  vessel  was  engaged  in  destroying  a  blockade- 
runner  aground  near  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay. 
Suddenly  the  harassed  enemy  woke  into  animation 
and  returned  the  fire.  A  shot  from  a  rifled  gun  on 
the  beach  came  hissing  through  the  air,  passed  over 
the  Union  vessel,  and  buried  itself  in  the  water  just 
beyond.  "I  was  stationed  on  the  forecasde,"  said 
the  narrator,  "and  I  give  you  my  word,  I  thought 
that  shot  was  coming  straight  for  my  head,  or,  at 
any  rate,  was  going  to  graze  it.  My  first  impulse 
(an  uncontrollable  one)  was  to  dodge,  which  I 
promptly  did  ;  my  next  was  to  feel  ashamed  of  my- 
self and  to  glance  carefully  around  to  ascertain 
whether  any  one  had  observed  my  discomfiture. 
A  consoling  sight  met  my  eyes.  The  captain  and 
first  lieutenant,  aft  on  the  poop-deck,  were  just 
straightening  into  a  more  completely  upright  posi- 
tion, and  I  overheard  the  captain  remark  to  his  com- 
panion, in  a  tone  expressive  of  some  relief:  '  By 
George  !  that  was  an  awfully  close  shave,  you  know. 
The  confounded  thing  must  have  passed  just  over 
our  heads.'  While  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  my  own  sensations,  I  heard  an  Irish- 
man, who  occupied  a  position  between  the  two 
points,  exclaim,  in  reference  to  the  same  missile: 
'  Begorry,  byes,  I  cud  have  caught  it  in  me  hat !  '  " 


Chills  and  Fever  Cured. 

G.  W.  Messenger,  216  Seneca  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
writes : 

"  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  many  years  with  chills  and 
fever,  and  tried  remedies  of  all  kinds,  but  found  no  relief 
until  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  to  buy  a  box  of  Bkandreth's 
Pills  and  take  them  as  directed.  I  used  two  boxes  and 
believe  that  I  am  cured,  as  I  have  not  been  troubled  with 
them  for  the  past  year.  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to 
all  who  suffer." 


—  Dr.  Mayo  A.  Greenlaw,  Dentist, 

Rooms  Nos.  n  and  12,  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building.  No.  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Gn  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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COMPLEXION 
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S&USALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

VIA 

NORTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Thursday,  May  26th,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN     FRANCISCO     for     SAUSALITO,     ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  0.00, 

11  00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8. co,  9.00,   10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30,  6.45  P.  M. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,2.30,4,20, 
5.30  v,  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO  for   FAIRFAX  (week  days)- 

9.OO  A.    M.j    5.00  P.   M. 

(Sundays)—  8,00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.J   12.30,  1.30  P.  M. 
From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRAN  CISCO  (week  days) 

— 6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A-    M-i  I-45,  3-3°i  5-°°  p-  M- 
( Sundays)— 8.00,   9.50,  11.00  a.  m.;  12  m.;  i.io,   2.20,  3.55, 

5.15.  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 

Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  A.  m.;  5.14  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 2.15,  3.50.  5.05,  6.45  p.  M. 

Fare   50  cents,  round  trip. 


From    MILL   VALLEY    for   SAN     tRANCISCO   (week 
days)    6.25,  6.55,  8.00,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.:  3.35,  5.10  p.  m. 

(Sundays)  -  8.05,  10.10,  11. 15  a.  m.;  1.20,2.40:4.10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO   for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 
—6,45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.45,  11.40  a.  M.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)  -  8.45,   10.25,  n.40  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,4.35, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.- Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.  — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales, 
$2.00;   Howards,  S2. 50  ;  Cazadero,  §3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion.— Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes.  $1.00; 
Tomales,  Si. 50;  Howarda,  S2.00  ;  Duncan  M  ills  and  Caza- 
dero,  §2.50. 


From 
San    Francisco 
(Read   down) 


Sundays. 


Week 
Days. 


A.  M.j 
9.00| 
9.40] 
IO.14 
IO.4O 
IO.52 
II.03 
II. 16 


.    P.   M.   A.  M. 


8.00 

8.35 

9  10 
9.40 
9-57 
10.09 
10.31 
11.29 
12.17 
12.55 
r-25 


5-ooi  9.00  San  Francisco 
5-35    9-38       Sausalito 
6  06  10.04        Fairfax 
6.34;  10  30  SanGeronimo 
6.48  10  42  Camp  Taylor 
6.58, 10.51  i    Tocaloma 
7.15  11.05    Point  Reyes 
S.ooj  11.50]      Tomales 
8.41,12  33'      Howards 
9  10    1.05 'Duncan  Mills 
9.341   1  30       Ca2adero 
and  Way 
p.  m.|p.  m.|       Stations 


To 

San    Francisco. 
(Read  up) 


Week 
Days 


Sundays. 


A.  m.  p.  u 
8-45  6.15 
8. 15I  5-45 
7.36I  5.14 
7.10'  4.50 
6-551  4  32, 


6.30 

4  08 

5-4° 

3  25 

4*8 

2  40 

4.25 

2.C8 

4.00 

145 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  a.  m.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala.  Point  Arena.  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points 
on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,    14    Sansome    Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via    Panama, 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — July  15th,   SS.   San  Jose;   July 
25th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  August  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Saluia  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — July  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan   and    China   tine   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

China Saturday,  July  9,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1893. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  3G 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic  . Tuesday,  September  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m„  July  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
July  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Wednesdays,  9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all 
way  ports,  every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  A.  M.  For  San  Diego, 
stopping  only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  every  4th  and  5th  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico.  1st  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

have      j  From  July   1.  1892.  |     arriv 


7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento.... 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose.. 

7.30  a.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

8.00  A.  First  and  second-class  Ogden  and 
East,  and  first-class  locally. .  . . . 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

9.00  a.  Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans, 
and  East 

9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton 

12.00  M.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

1. 00   p.     Sacramento  River  Steamers 

1 .  30   p.     Vallejo  and  Martinez 

3.00   p.     Haywards,    Niles,  and  San  Jose  . 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

4.00  P.  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, and 
Santa  Rosa 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento.... 

4.30   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 

4.30   p.     Niles  and  Livermore 

5.30  p.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

5.30  p.  Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

6.00  P.  Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose'. . 
Niles  and  San  Jose 

6.00   P.     Sunol  and  Livermore 

6.00  p.  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express, 
Ogden  and  East 

7 .  00   p.     Vallejo 

7;oo  p.  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- 
to, Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7.15  P- 

12.15  p- 

6.15  p. 

7. iS  p. 

9-45  P- 

4-4S  P. 


--4- 

p 

H-4S 

p 

7-'S 

p 

9.00 

V 

2.4S 

V 

9-45 

A 

9-45 

A 

9-45 

A 

10.45 

A 

0.4s 

A 

»-45 

A 

8.45  a. 

8.45    A. 
7-45    A- 

6. is   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 


3. 05    P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


10.37  ■ 
12.15 


6.30  p. 
t  n.45   p- 


San    Jose,    Almaden,    and     Way 

Stations *    2 .  38    : 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions ♦     8.28 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 6. 10 

"Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations,      t     2.45 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5 -03 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 3  •  30 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  ■ 

Menlo  Park,  San  Jose,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *    9.47  . 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  . 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  . 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6.35  . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations t     7-30 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     1  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April    24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55-  9-3°>  11-3°  A-  M-i  I-4°-  3-4°>  5-Q5  p-  M- 
Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon   for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  A-  M-!  2-°5>  4-05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8.35,  10.05,  IX-35  A-  M«I  2-05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A. 
3-30  P. 
5-Q5    P- 


8.00  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
5.00   P.    ,M 


7.40   A.  M 
3-30  P-    M 


7.40  A. 
5.05   P. 


7.40   A.    M 
3.30   P.    M 


.OO  A.  M 
5.OO   P.    M 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Spring; 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


10.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 
7-25  P-" 


'10.40  A.  M 
I   6.05  P.  M 


Sebastopol . 


IO. 40  A.  M. 

6.05  P.  M, 


Week 
Days. 


8.50A.  m. 

IO.  30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  KelseyvUIe,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake.  Lakeport. 
Willits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  51.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
S3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  S4.50 ;  to  Hopland,  $5. 70;  to  Ukian, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  S'oo;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $i.3o. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $t  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  Si. 50 ;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  S4-50  ;  to  Hopland,  S3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $i.8o  ;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  SnowA 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  i  i,  1892 


g^mS^®?* 


The  story  of  Carmen  was  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
Prosper  Merimee  ;  the  opera  was  written  by  another 
Frenchman,  George  Bizet:  the  part  has  been  faith- 
fullv  interpreted  by  Americans,  French  women,  and 
German  women,  but  never  bv  a  Spanish  woman, 
though  it  is  Spanish  all  through,  from  manner  to 
matter.  Indeed,  there  has  never  been  but  one 
Spanish  prima  donna  who  could  play  it — that  was 
Malibran  ;  and  she  never  appeared  in  the  part, 
chiefly  because  she  died  before  it  was  written. 

We,  in  tins  antipodean  region,  have  seen  it  splen- 
didly rendered.  Emma  Juch— a  Gentian,  and  any- 
thing but  gypsy-like,  either  in  face  or  figure — was  a  de- 
lightful Carmen.  She  sang  the  song  "  As  I  do  not  know 
myself,"  deliriously  ;  and  all  through  the  piece  she 
intermingled  the  coquetry  of  the  frail  cigarette-maker 
with  the  volcanic  passion  of  the  Spaniard  till  the 
nerves  of  her  auditors  tingled.  She  was  ranked  by 
connoisseurs  as  second  to  Minnie  Hauck. 

Poor  Emma  Abbott  was  an  agreeable  Carmen, 
and  Nordica,  who  never  played  the  part  in  this  city, 
but  thrilled  audiences  with  it  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  was  a  dream.  To  depict 
the  fickleness  which  diverted  Carmen's  affections 
from  street-lover  to  brigadier,  and  from  brigadier  to 
toreador,  and  the  fierce  flame  of  passion  which  bids 
the  blood  leap  to  meet  the  loved  object,  as  the 
springs  leap  to  meet  the  sunshine,  she  had  only  to 
recall  memories  of  her  past.  In  her,  the  fury  of  love 
would  have  consumed  her  soul,  if  she  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  quench  the  paroxysm  of  one 
passion  by  lighting  another — as  the  surgeon  relieves 
a  pain  in  the  breast  by  blistering  the  neck.  Nordica 
was  just  a  little  too  refined  to  play  Carmen  ;  she 
never  could  quite  lower  herself  to  the  street  level. 
But  she  was  fine. 

Carmen  was  a  cigarette-maker  at  Seville,  in  1820. 
In  that  place,  at  that  lime,  cigarette -makers  were 
chosen  for  the  deftness  of  Uieir  fingers,  and  not  for  the 
purity  of  their  morals.  Even  now.  it  is  said  that  at 
Seville,  young  ladies  who  enter  the  cigarette- factories 
are  rarely  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  vestal  virgins 
of  Spain  ;  the  fair  creatures  are  rather  worshipers 
of  Venus  than  of  the'  chaste  Diana.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  would  perish  as  Lucretia  did.  But  they 
are  a  joyous  band,  and  barring  a  fondness  for  garlic, 
which  is  common  in  Spain,  they  are  monstrous  good 
company.  They  sing,  and  dance,  and  frolic,  and  love, 
and  fight  with  spontaneous  entrain  ;  young  Ameri- 
cans who  visit  the  ancient  capital  of  Andalusia 
sometimes  bring  away  more  distinct  memories  of  its 
modem  inhabitants  than  of  its  antiquities  ;  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  city,  one  of  whose  chief  orna- 
ments was  a  temple  to  Astarte.  Of  this  gay  sister- 
hood, Carmen,  or  Carmendta,  as  the  boys  loved  to 
call  her.  was  queen  and  high  priestess.  She  was  a 
traviata,  cast  rather  in  the  mold  of  Manon  Lescaut 
than  that  of  pale,  pulmonary  Marguerite  ;  a  sort  of 
plebeian  Cleopatra,  of  insatiable  passion,  who  cast 
gay  defiance  to  world  and  lovers  alike. 

To  depict  such  a  girl,  and  to  imbue  her  with  the 
vivacity  which  can  alone  redeem  her  fraility,  calls 
for  talent  of  a  very  high  order,  indeed.  We  forgive 
the  Dame  aux  Camelias,  because  we  see  that  her 
punishment  is  close  at  hand,  and  that  the  time  has 
passed  for  everything  but  pity;  but  Carmen,  in  the 
full-blooded  flush  of  her  robust  vitality,  throwing 
her  flower  lo  the  brigadier  and  bending  her  white 
neck  on  the  shoulder  of  the  stalwart  toreador,  makes 
no  appeal  for  indulgence.  She  must  be  judged  by 
ids  ;  and  if  she  be  forgiven  by  her  audience, 
the  pardon  must  be  extorted  by  the  an  of  the  come- 
dienne  who  can  cast  such  a  spell  on  our  understand- 
ing th.it  we  attach  no  odium  to  vice. 

li  is  enough  to  say  of  tin-  Alcaraz  Brothers'  troupe 

that  the  only  member  of  it  who  seemed  in  the  least 

to  understand  what  he  was  on  the  stage  for  was  the 

Montane.      He  did  not  sing  any  better  in 

"  Carmen  "  than*  he  did  in  Brazza's  "  Cam; 

1,  tired,  and  he  seems  to  t  el  il 
I  '.hi   time   to  time-  in  a  burst  of 

:  like  a  sudden  jet  from  a  powerful  steam 
engine.  But  he  can  act,  and  in-  did  act  the  brigadiei 
with  vigi  on,  as  if  he  understood  what  it 

1 

But   lie   swam,  like  Vil  ..    !■  mi  !■    .  ■ 

a  crowd  of  drowning 

Quijada  1  unpanone,"  was 

out  Of   I 

heard  ■■'  ng    by   many    I 

from     I  to    Rubo  ;   but   none   of  them,  we 

will  venl 

dercd  .  la.    There  was  a  rolling 

bravura   in   Tagliapu  1 
Enj:'.i  v 

1         raii 

11  tfaec  I" 


But  this  Spaniard  sings  it  as  he  might  sing 
■•  Razzle-Dazzle  !  "  The  action  with  which  the  song 
is  accompanied  would  animate  a  red  Indian,  outside 
a  cigar-store  ;  but  he  is  as  wooden  as  the  Indian, 
and  can  not  be  animated  by  any  tiling  short  of  phys- 
ical violence.  It  was  very  sad,  for  Carmen  without 
the  toreador  song  is  like  a  Japanese  salad  without 
truffles. 

The  women  were  all  equally  bad.  In  the  part  of 
Michaela.  which  was  taken  by  Senora  Pastor,  there 
is  a  pretty  song  : 

•'  lo  dico  non, 
Non  son  paurosa," 

which  usually  brings  down  the  house,  but  it  was 
dreadfully  rendered.  Senora  Pastor  may  be  en- 
dowed with  a  thousand  virtues  and  charms,  but  if  it 
is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  City  of  Mexico  that  she 
can  sing,  it  only  shows  how  flaccid  a  long  course  of 
clericalism  leaves  the  faculty  of  belief. 

There  is  a  lady  who  hops  round  in  a  dark-red 
skirt  and  smiles  in  a  ghastly  way  at  a  male  bird  who 
hops  on  concentric  lines,  and,  after  a  time,  the  in- 
telligent spectator  realizes  that  they  are  dancing  a 
cachucha,  or  a  fandango,  or  some  other  Spanish 
dance  which  requires  no  muscular  effort.  The 
lady's  action  is  like  that  of  a  coleopteran  which  has 
been  impaled  on  a  pin,  and  squirms  round  in  a 
vain  hope  of  disengaging  itself  from  the  weapon, 
while  the  man  has  modeled  his  calisthenic  per- 
formance on  that  of  the  grasshopper,  which  pursues 
its  prey  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

And,  finally,  there  is  Senora  Delgado  herself,  who 
looks  so  kind  and  motherly  in  her  adipose  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  watch  her.  She  has  no  more  under- 
standing of  Carmen  than  the  frail  cigarette- maker 
had  of  algebra,  and,  indeed,  she  looks  so  good  and 
worthy  a  woman  that  she  may  be  unable  even  to  put 
on  the  counterfeit  of  wickedness.  What  acting  she 
does  she  accomplishes  with  her  eyes,  into  which 
organs  she  throws  as  much  expression  as  she  can. 
Of  the  deviltry  which  Minnie  Hauck  and  Emma 
Juch  put  into  the  part,  honest  Senora  Delgado  has 
no  conception  ;  she  would  not  sit  on  a  table,  and 
swing  her  feet  so  as  to  expose  a  dainty  ankle  in  a  red 
stocking  for  all  the  brigadiers  that  ever  swaggered, 
and  all  the  toreadores  that  ever  pinked  a  bull  in  the 
mortal  spot.  Those  fine,  round  arms  of  hers  are 
made  to  dandle  babies  on,  not  to  embrace  Don  Jose 
with  a  warmth  which  menaces  strangulation  ;  and  her 
voice  seems  better  fitted  to  sing  lullabies  to  put  them 
to  sleep  than  to  interpret  songs  of  illicit  love. 

But  for  the  performance  of  "Carmen,"  includ- 
ing the  accompaniment  of  a  cracked  piano,  people 
pay  only  seventy-five  cents  for  the  best  seats,  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  admission,  with  the  chance  of  a 
very  comfortable  seat,  indeed.  For  the  ridiculous 
sum  of  a  quarter,  a  gentleman  may  hear  all  the 
songs,  and  for  another  quarter  he  mav  take  his  girl 
to  hear  them.  This  is  enabling  devotees  of  Saint 
Cecilia  to  plead  at  her  shrine  in  forma  pauperis. 
The  man  who.  for  such  a  minute  investment,  ex- 
pects to  get  five  or  seven  dollars'  worth  of  musical 
enjoyment  ought  to  be  compelled  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  listening  to  the  orchestra  at  the  Baldwin. 

At  the  theatres  during  the -week  commencing  Julv 
nth:  Charles  Frohman's  Company  in  "Gloriana"; 
Augustin  Daly's  Company  in  "The  Last  Word"; 
the  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Clover"  ;  Reed  and  Collier 
in  "  Hoss  and  Hoss  "  ;  Haverly's  Minstrels;  and 
William  Redmond  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry  in 
"  Herminie." 


—  The  annual  report  of  the  California 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1892,  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  stockholders  of  that  prosperous  institution  and  of 
pride  to  the  officers  who  have  so  successfully  con- 
ducted its  affairs.  The  corporation  transacts  a  gen- 
eral saie-deposit,  trust,  and  banking  business.  Its 
safe-deposit  vaults  are  the  safest  and  best  constructed 
in  the  world  and  are  perfectly  guarded,  and  it  has  a 
luxuriously  appointed  department  for  the  convenience 
of  its  lady  patrons,  which  has  proved  very  popular. 
The  trust  department  acts  as  administrator  for  some 
of  the  largest  estates  in  California  ;  it  is  trustee  for 
many  great  corporations  in  the  Western  States  gen- 
erally ;  and  the  volume  of  its  business  as  registrar 
and  transfer  agent  for  stock  and  in  similar  transac- 
tions is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  to  be  observed 
here,  by  the  way,  that  all  investments  of  trust  funds 
and  the  title  thereto  are  kept  separate  from  the 
assesLs  of  the  corporation.  In  addition  to  these  the 
company  conducts  a  general  banking  department 
and  a  savings  department,  both  of  which  are  well 
patronized  and  more  than  fairly  prosperous.  The 
sudden  growth  of  the  deposits  in  the  past  two  years  is 
especially  striking— in  1890  they  amounted  to  $179,- 
701.95,  and  on  July  I,  1892.  to  $1 ,3'.;,. 544.43.  Such 
an  im  rease  In  the  volume  of  the  California  Safe  De- 
Trusl  Company's  business  and  the  pros- 
perity it  enjoys  indicate  vers  careful  and  shrewd 
management  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Its  officers 
arc  all  men  Well  known  as  leaders  in  the  world  of 
finance,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  S.  p.  Young,  on 
whom  devolves  the  active  management  of  the  entire 

institution,  is  acknowledged   to  be  one  of  the  keenest 
financiers  ol    thi   day.     H>-  ii  was  whom  the  govern- 
ment appointed    receiver  to  wind    up  the  affairs  of 
the  California  National  Bank  three  ami  a  half  years 
ago.  and   he  straightened  matters  out  so  that  all 
recovered  their  money  in  full,  and  he 
:■!:!  the  same  brilliant  abilities  to  the  man- 
■  ol  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company.       ["he   Safe    Deposit    Building   is  at  the 
Etsl   corner  ol    Montgomery    and   California 
where  all  business  Is  transacted. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

One  of  the  Palmer  companies  is  to  be  here  next 
month  with  "Alabama"  and  "Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville." 

Julie  Kingsley  continues  her  serpentine  dance  at 
the  Tivoli,  and  is  proving  herself  a  very  interesting 
part  of  the  programme. 

Geraldine  Ulmar  is  to  retire  from  the  Lyric  com- 
pany in  London,  and  will  be  replaced  by  another 
American  actress,  Sedohr  Rhodes. 

The  Daly  Company  opened  in  "As  You  Like  It" 
at  the  renovated  Powell  Street  Theatre  on  Thursday 
evening,  July  7th,  too  late  for  notice  in  this  number. 

"  Hoss  and  Hoss,"  at  the  California  Theatre,  in 
which  Charley  Reed  appears,  is  a  disappointment, 
in  both  the  play  and  the  company.  "  The  City 
Directory  "  was  not  of  a  very  high  order,  but  the 
people  in  it  were  bright,  and  the  piece  amusing.  But 
the  people  in  Reed's  new  company  are  dull,  and  the 
piece,  "  Hoss  and  Hoss,"  is  really  most  melancholy 
balderdash. 

"  Gloriana,"  as  played  by  Charles  Frohman's 
comedians,  will  be  preceded  every  evening  by  a 
curtain -raiser  entitled  "  The  Major's  Appointment." 
The  company  includes  E.  J.  Henlev,  Frederick 
Bond,  Edwin  Stevens,  Charles  B.  Wells,  Joseph 
Allen,  Miss  Henrietta  Crossman,  Miss  Mav  Robson, 
Miss  Margaret  Robinson.  Thomas  A.  Wise,  and 
Henry  Robson. 

Von  Suppe's  popular  comic  opera,  ' '  Clover," 
which  was  unavoidably  postponed  at  the  Tivoli  last 
week,  will  be  produced  on  Monday  evening,  July 
nth,  with  the  following  cast: 

Count  Wilfred.  M.  Cornell ;  Stella.  Tillie  Salinger ;  Ru- 
dolph, Geo.  Olmi ;  Casimir,  terns  Hartman  ;  Fanny,  Grade 
Plaisted ;  Dr.  Track,  Ed.  N .  Knight ;  Florine,  Emma 
Vorce  ;  Marquis  de  Rochefemeres,  H.  A.  Barkelew  ;  Abbe 
Dandin,  D.  H.  Smith ;  Pascal,  Phil  Branson ;  Martial, 
Ed.  Torpi ;  Robert,  J .  P.  Wilson  ;  Bertram,  Wm.  Strachan  ; 
Adjutant,  Geo.   Harris;  Senora  Petronella,  Grace  Vernon. 

Miss  Lulu  Glaser,  of  Francis  Wilson's  company, 
carries  away  with  her  on  her  accroche-cazurs  a  num- 
ber of  dude  hearts.  She  has  been  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  company,  except  Wilson  himself. 
She  is  a  pretty  and  piquant  little  creature,  and  it  is  a 
very  great  pity  that  she  speaks  with  the  accent  of  the 
Western  Reserve  so  thickly  upon  her  tongue.  The 
hostility  between  her  and  the  letter  r  is  indeed  bit- 
ter. Nevertheless,  Lulu  is  a  nice  gurrrrrl,  as  she 
would  pronounce  it. 

The  New  York  Press  gives  publicity  to  the  rumor 
that  Lillian  Russell — once  Solomon,  ex-Braham,  ne'e 
Leonard,  and  commanding  a  salarv  of  $800  a  week, 
with  a  nest-egg  of  $50,000 — has  in  view  during  her 
present  trip  to  Europe  a  reconciliation  with  her  former 
husband".  Teddy  Solomon.  Solomon,  who  is  not 
handsome,  but  gifted,  saw  her  possibilities  and  by 
training  her  voice  raised  her  from  mediocrity  lo  the 
first  place  on  the  comic-opera  stage.  Then,  when 
he  wanted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  she 
divorced  him  and  cast  him  out  upon  the  cold  world. 
He  landed  on  his  feet,  however,  and  now  has  a  com- 
fortable income  from  his  musical  compositions.  But 
Lillian  has  aspirations  toward  English  opera,  knows 
her  defects,  and  hopes  that  Solomon  will  remedy 
them.  Hence  this  modern  love-chase  and  the  tears 
of  the  New  York  Johnnies. 

DCLXXIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

July  10,  1892. 

Onion  Soup. 

Deviled  Crabs. 

Broiled  Squabs.     Parisienne  Potatoes. 

Fried  Egg-Plant.     Succotash. 

Roast  Veal. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Snow  Pudding.     Raspberries.     Lady  Fingers, 

Fruits. 

Snow  Pudding.— Half  a  box  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine, 

one  cupful  cold  water,  one  cupful  boiling  water,  juice  of  one 

large  lemon,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  sugar,  whites  of  four 

eggs.     Soak  and  dissolve  the  gelatine,  add   the  lemon-juice 

and  the  sugar.     Strain   into  a  large  dish  and  set  in  a  cold 

place.    Leave  it  until  it  begins  to  set,  but  not  till  very  still  (it 

will  probably  take  an  hour.)     Have  ready  the  whites  ol    the 

eggs  beaten  stiff.     Beat  them  well  into  the  jelly  a  spoonful 

at  a  time  ;  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will  not  be  too  long  to 

beat  il.     Put  it  in  wet  molds  until  stiff.     Then  turn  out  on  a 

glass  platter,  and  pour  over  it  the  following  custard  when 

cold.      This  will  make  two  molds. 

The  Custard. — One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one-third  cupful  of  sugar — flavoring.     Make  as  boiled 
I  custard. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 

made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.     Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


—  Dr.  H.  <;.  voi „  ,. 

lion  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 

and  teeth  without  plates  .1  .peeialtv. 

1841    Polk   Street,   near  Jackson. 


Secure   Storage. 

Families  about  closing  their  homes  for  the  summet 
months  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  vaults  of  the 
"California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,"  in 
the  Safe  Deposit  Building,  corner  Montgomery  and 
California  Streets,  are  the  most  secure  for  the  storage 
of  silverware,  jewelry,  and  other  valuables.  The 
terms  are  moderate.  Valuables  stored  there  will  not 
be  stolen  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  peace  of  mind 
secured  thereby  will  greatly  enhance  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  summer  vacations. 


Good  Cooking 
Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  bv  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 

m     ♦ — • 

—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 

monograms;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery,     Har- 
bournr  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


H.  C.  MASSIB, 

Dentist,     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  s  Satire, 

THE  PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE  ! 

Reappearance  of  MISS  TILLIE  SALINGER. 


-Monday,  July  nth, 

c  xj  o  -st-  e  n  : 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


Educational. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

3524  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  is  bringing  the  best  talent  of  the 
city  and  her  own  strong,  personal  interest  to  bear  on  the 
various  grades  of  educational  work.     School  re-opens  July 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

3127    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten.  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  <  'itrman  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  EOLTE,  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select  Boarding  and    Day  School  for  Oirls. 
103G  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 
The  next  session  will  begin  August  i,  1892. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  b.  CHURCH,  A.  M„  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth    Year. 

Christmas  Term  will  open  Monday.  August  1st,  1892. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
Faculty  of  nine  professors  and  teachers. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


PERALTA    HALL, 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

In  important  respects  the  most  elegantly  equipped  school 
for  Girls  in  America.  Term  begins  August  9th.  Send  for 
circular.  Dr.. Homer  B.  Sprague,  President. 


THE  58TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  OF  THE 

URBAN    SCHOOL, 


IOI 7  Hyde  Street, 

Will  begin  on  Monday,  July  iSth,  1892. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 

Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  S,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE.   Principal. 


MME.   SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned    from    Paris,    will     resume 
her  Singing  Lessons  011  August  1st. 

1429  WEBSTER  STREET. 


MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Tan  Ness  Avenue. 
Term  begins  August  17th.      Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  ASXttSS,. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek.  Latin, 
Mathematics.  English,  Anglo-Saxon.  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew,  History.  Political  Science,  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$500)  in  Greek.  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


MERCHANTS' LINE 


New  Line  Clipper 
Ships. 


New  York  to  San  Francisco 


THK  MAGNIFICENT  IKON  SHIP 

T.    F.    OAKES. 

1897  (.111s  register,  ItEEI),  Master. 

is  now  mi  the  licrlli  at  Niiv  York,  and  having 

large  engagements  "ill  receive  i|uick  dispatch.     For  freight 
apply  to        [.W.GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St..  S.  F. 
W.   K.  i-.K.M   K  ,<:  CO.,  Hanover  Square,  X.  V. 

WILLIAMS,  D1MOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 

Agenta  for  the  Canard  Royal  Mail  steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  :  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
mid  from  Honolulu:  the  China  Traders'  In- 
BUranee  Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whltnes  A  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  A  Sons*  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing; 
Steel  Halls  and  Track  Material;  Hartmann's 
Kahtjen's  Composition. 


July  ii,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


IS 


THE     ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

The  sphere  of  woman  may  indeed  be  boundless, 
but  she  has  to  stop  when  she  conies  to  a  barbed-wire 
fence. — Ram's  Horn. 

Mrs.  Flip — "  George,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
bathing  costume?"  Mr.  Flip — "Oh,  it's  good  as 
far  as  it  goes  !  " — Puck. 

She — "  I  understand  that  you  and  Nellie  are  mar- 
ried and  happy."  He—"  Yes— that  is,  she's  happy 
and  I'm  married." — Life. 

Impatient  guest — "  How  long  is  my  steak  going  to 
be?"  Waiter — "  About  eight  inches,  boss — we  give 
big  portions  here." — Puck. 

First  senator — "  Is  Smitherson  going  to  accom- 
pany us  West  with  Blank's  body?"  Second  senator 
— ■*  No  ;  he  doesn't  drink." — Life. 

It — "  Gwacious  me,  Hoffy,  whatevah's  the  nialtah 
with  youah  clock?  Wun  down?"  The  other  — 
"  N-a-w  ;  I.unnon  lime." — Puck. 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  name  of 
the  signal  service  be  changed  to  the  signal  failure. 
Are  there  any  remarks? — Blizzard. 

First  lawyer — "Married  now,  eh  ?  So  you  have 
won  a  case  in  Cupid's  court."  Second  lawyer— 
"  Yes  ;  but  1  have  to  pay  the  costs." — Puck. 

"Don't  be  angry,  old  fellow — it's  only  my  way." 
••  Well.  1  wish  you'd  emulate  the  babes  in  the  wood." 
"  How  ?"     "  Lose  your  way.     It's  no  good." — Puck. 

Madam  (in  New  Jersey) — "My  poor  man,  what 
could. have  brought  you  to  this  pitiable  state?"  Far- 
away Jamie — "  De  train,  mum." — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

Daughter—"  Shall  we  invite  Dr.  Bigfee  to  the  re- 
ception?" Mother — "I  think  we'd  better  not,  he's 
so  absent-minded.  He  might  charge  it  in  the  bill." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

"  How  did  you  like  it  in  the  West?  "  "  Not  very 
well.  It  took  too  much  attention  to  find  out  just 
when  to  throw  up  your  hands  and  when  to  lay  down 
your  hands." — Puck. 

Ted — "  I  suppose  you  intend  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  ?"  Ned — "  You 
bet  your  life,  old  fellow.  1  want  to  go  where  the 
women  are." — New  York  Sun. 

Hicks— "There  was  a  story  afloat  down-town  to- 
day that  Jobson  was  embarrassed  on  account  of  the 
fall  of  May  wheat."  Mrs.  Hicks — "  You  don't  say  ; 
who  is  she?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

Clara — ■"  Mr.  Spudkins  wants  me  to  make  a  case 
for  his  umbrella,  and  1  don't  know  what  material  to 
use."  Maude— "  Why  don't  you  use  one  of  your 
silk  stockings?" — Cloak  Review. 

"  \Yhv,  Tommv  Jones,  shame  on  you!  You  didn't 
say  all  your  prayer."  "  Papa  said  I  might  leave  out 
about  our  daily  bread  while  mamma  went  to  cooking- 
school." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Clerk  of  hotel  (to  departing  guest) — "Your  key, 
sir."  Guest  (absently)— "  Eh  ?  "  Clerk  (gruffly)— 
"  Your  key,  I  said."  Guest — "Oh  !  The  ball  and 
chain.     I  left  them  in  the  cell." — Puck. 

Chicago  swell  —  "Ah,  Mr.  de  Bean,  a  super- 
abundance of  caloric  is  permeating  the  circumam- 
bient atmosphere."  Mr.  de  Bean  (of  Boston) — 
"  Yes  ;  1  noticed  it  was  d d  hot." — Life. 

First  seaside  girl — "There's  a  great  man-eating 
shark  down  on  the  beach,  dead.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose killed  him?"  Second  seaside  girl — "  Starvation, 
probably,  if  he  was  a  man-eating  shark." — Life. 

Briggs — "  Clubberly  has  sworn  off  smoking." 
Griggs—"  On  account  of  a  girl,  I  suppose?"  Briggs 
— "Yes.  He  heard  she  was  going  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  box  of  cigars." — S.  G.  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 

Dashaway — "Seems  to  me,  uncle,  that's  a  pretty 
nice  suit  of  clothes  you  are  wearing."  Uncle  Ebony 
— "  Yes,  sah  ;  dat  suit  ob  clothes  was  guv  ter  me  by 
de  wife  of  de  geman  dat  stood  behin'  my  mule." — 
Life. 

"  So  you  wrote  her  a  poem  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
young  man,  sadly.  "What  did  she  say?"  "  She' 
said  she  admired  my  letter ;  but  she  didn't  quite 
understand  ray  method  of  using  capital  letters." — 
Puck. 

"There  are  caps  and  caps,"  said  the  howling 
wind,  as  it  observed  a  yachtsman  who  had  got  his 
outfit  from  us  ;  "but  there's  a  cap  worth  blowing 
about,"  and  it  blew  it  about  half  a  mile. — S.  G.  &* 
Co.'s  Monthly. 

Her  father — "Pshaw!  when  men  are  really  in 
love,  they  don't  like  to  talk  about  it."  Penelope — 
"  That's  why  I  know  he  is  in  love  with  me.  Why,  I 
had  to  work  awfully  hard  even  to  get  him  to  pro- 
pose ! " — Truth. 

Athletic  youngster — "  How  large  is  Lapland,  papa, 
and  how  many  people  are  there  in  it?"  Father — 
"I  don't  know.  Why?"  Athletic  youngster — "I 
only  want  to  figure  out  how  many  Lapps  there  are  to 
the  mile." — Puck. 

Miss  Dukkets — "  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Getthere  I  was 
not  in?"  Bridget — "  I  did,  mum."  Miss  Dukkets — 
"What  did  he  say?"     Bridget— "He  said:  'Well, 


tell  her  to  come  down  as  soon  as  she  is  in."     He's  in 
the  parlor." — Puck. 

The  deacon — "  Biblcts  has  acted  queerly  since  he 
took  the  bichloride -of- gold  cure."  The  elder — "  In 
what  way?"  The  deacon  —  "When  the  plate  is 
passed  to  him  in  church  now  he  just  breathes  on  it," 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mrs.  Brown — "  That  poor  woman  was  broken- 
hearted over  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  who  was  blown 
up  while  firing  off  his  cannon.  She  said  she  hoped 
he  was  in  heaven."  Mrs.  Malaprop — "  I  guess  he 
is,  my  dear.     He  got  a  good  start." — Judge. 

"Why  don't  Harkins  marry  that  Miss  Perkins? 
He's  in  love  with  her  and  she's  only  too  anxious  to 
get  married."  "  He  can't.  He  has  a  five-years' 
lease  of  his  bachelor  apartments,  and  they  don't 
take  ladies  in  the  building." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Proprietor — "  What  are  you  taking  back,  there?" 
Waiter^-"  Customer  sent  this  beefsteak  back  ;  says 
he  couldn't  cut  it."  Proprietor  (examining  it) — 
"  Take  it  right  back  to  him  and  tell  him  he'll  have  to 
pav  for  it.  We  can  never  use  it  again  ;  he  has  bent 
it  all  out  of  shape." — Puck. 

He  (of  Pittsburg) — "  Don't  you  think  that  pretty 
Miss  Emerson,  of  Boston,  is  just  charming?  She 
(of  Chicago) — "Yes;  Clara  is  bright  and  vivacious, 
and  possesses  rare  culture  and  refinement.  But  I 
think  at  times  she  is  prone  'to  shoot  off  her  mouth, 
and  so  is  not  strictly  in  it  as  to  correct  taste." — Pitts- 
burg Bulletin. 

Youngwife — "  My  dear,  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
you  were  with  a  party  of  students  giving  the  college 
yell."  Husband — "  YTes,  I  remember."  Young  wije 
— "  And  I  noticed  whata  remarkable  voice  you  had." 
Husband — "  Yes  ;  you  spoke  of  it.  Why?"  Young 
wife — "Nothing,  only  1  wish  the  baby  hadn't  in- 
herited it." — New  York  Weekly. 

Tramp — "  Madam,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  I 
was  once  a  prosperous  business  man,  the  sole  owner 
and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  flannel-shirt 
factories  in  the  country  ;  and  now  behold  me,  abso- 
lutely penniless  !  "  Kind  lady — "  How  did  you  be- 
come reduced  to  such  straits?"  Tramp — "Alas, 
madam,  I  had  an  enemy.  He  bored  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  mv  factory,  and  one  fatal  day  it  rained." — 
Judge. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Gravitation. 

A  pair  in  a  hammock 

Attempted  to  kiss, 

And  in  less  than  a  jiffy 

-snp  s^i[  papuui  Xaqx 

— New  York  Sun. 

Baby  Sleeps. 
Let  every  sound  be  dead — 

Baby  sleeps  ! 
The  Emperor  softly  tread. 

Baby  sleeps  ! 
Let  Mozart's  music  stop. 
Let  Phidias'  chisel  drop — 

Baby  sleeps  \ 
Demosthenes  be  dumb. 
Our  tyrant's  hour  has  come  — 

Baby  sleeps  \ 

— Neiv  York  A  dvertiser. 


He  Reckoned  Not. 
When  she  gave  him  her  little  hand 

He  was  so  much  In  love, 
He  little  thought  that  every  week 
'Twould  need  a  brand  new  glove. 

-—Cloak  Revieio. 


The  Summer  Girl. 
Each  year  there  is  less  difference, 

We  find,  between  the  genders  ; 
This  summer's  girl  will  be  immense, 

Now  she  affects  suspenders. 

She  jilted  you,  and  though  you  boast 

You  never  can  forget  her, 
You  know  that  in  three  months  at  most 

You'll  joy  you  didn't  get  her. 

— Evening  Sun. 

A  Truthful  Man. 
He  mistook  her  for  his  sister ; 
In  the  darkened  hall  he  kissed  her ; 
He  implanted  sixteen  kisses  on  her  darling,  bobbing  head. 

When  she  exclaimed,  "  My  goodness  !" 
He  explained  his  seeming  rudeness; 

He  mistook  her  for  his  sister,  or  at  least  that's  what  he  said. 
— Buffalo  Inquirer. 

What  to  Do  with  a  Watermelon. 
When  you  thump  it  with  your  fingers  and  it  gives  a  heavy 

sound, 
Like  summer  rain  a-fallin'  on  the  dry  an'  dusty  ground  ; 
Jes'  get  your  Barlow  ready  an'  prepare  to  make  a  swipe, 
And  carve  it  straight  an'  steady,  till  it  opens,  red  an'  ripe  I 

Then  fold  your  Barlow  careful,  an'  take  your  melon  flat ; 
Put  one  half  on  this  side  o'  you,  the  other  half  on  that ; 
Then  take  the  biggest  in  your  lap  an'  tear  the  heart  out,  so  ! 
An'  smack  your  lips,  an'   praise  the  Lord  from  whom  al! 
blessin's  flow  ! — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Commencement  at  Billville. 
Commencement's  come  at    Billville  —  the   girls   are   in   the 

show, 
A-smilin'  an'  beguilin'  ui  a  maze  o'  calico  ; 
An'   they're  sighin',   speechifyin' — got  the  reins   without  a 

check, 
An'  the  boy  is  still  a-standin'  on  the  usual  burnin'  deck  ! 

I   An'  Mary's  got  her  little  lamb — as  gentle  as  a  shoat, 
An'  not  a  single  drum  is  heard — not  even  a  funeral  note  ; 
An'  Iser's  rollin'  rapidly — you  almost  see  it  shine. 
An'  some  are  born  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  ! 

They're  goin'  Ijke  two-forty — the  town  can't  get  to  sleep, 

For,  Pilot,  'tis  a  fearful  night,  there's  danger  on  the  deep  ; 

j  And  Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night — they've  sworn  it,  and 

they  know  ! 
Commencement's  come  at  Billville  and  the  girls  are  in  the 

show. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  "  Ouida"  has  this  to 
say  on  meat-eating  :  "  I  have  all  my  life  thought  that 
meat-eating  was  objectionable  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  Even  as  a  child  the  fashion  of  hand- 
ing around  a  huge,  gross  piece  on  an  enormous  dish 
revolted  my  sense  of  beauty,  and  I  was  delighted 
when,  on  my  first  visit  to  England,  a  small  and  thin 
slice  of  beef  was  unobtrusively  shown  to  me  behind 
my  left  shoulder,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  ad 
libitum.  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Byron,  who  said 
he  would  not  marry  a  pretty  girl  because  she  had 
asked  for  two  helps  of  lobster  salad,  though  if  beef- 
steak had  been  substituted,  1  should  understand  it 
better  still.  The  biftek  a  I'anglaise,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  idea  a  foreign  waiter  ever  has  when  he 
is  asked  to  suggest  something  to  eat  to  English- 
speaking  travelers,  is  simply  a  piece  of  hot,  raw 
meat,  far  more  fit  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  than 
for  human  food  ;  for.  despite  constant  and  some- 
times indignant  disclaimers,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved on  the  continent  that  it  forms  the  staple  food 
of  the  British  nation — that  the  strong  limbs  of  the 
young  men,  the  lovely  complexions  of  the  girls,  and 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  children  are  entirely  due  to  this 
nourishment,  and  anxious  mothers  of  families  abroad 
are  constantly  impressing  upon  their  offspring  and 
everybody  else  about  them  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  this  panacea,  if  they  wish  to  be  in  good  health 
and  feel  fit  and  strong.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
places  where  this  regimen  of  viande  saignante  is  fol- 
lowed, anaemia  is  very  frequent.  I  have  been  told, 
though  I  have  not  read  it  myself,  that  somebody  has 
written  a  description  of  a  town  where  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was  vegetarian.  The  change  this  would 
make  in  all  the  sights  and  smells  is  far  greater  than 
we  at  first  imagine.  The  ghastly  butchers'  shops 
which  meet  one  at  every  turn  appear  to  me  an  incon- 
gruity, not  to  say  more,  in  this  civilized  age.  They 
would  disappear,  as  well  as  the  fishmongers',  which 
are  hardly  any  better.  Then  there  are  the  sau- 
sage shops,  which,  especially  in  southern  coun- 
tries, persecute  one  with  their  pungent  odor.  How 
often  have  I  been  driven  away  while  admiring  the 
facade  of  an  old  palazzo  or  the  portico  of  an  ancient 
church  by  the  emanations  of  the  terrible  pizzicheria 
half-way  down  the  street.  Another,  dread  sight 
which  meets  our  eyes  abroad,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  where  much  veal  is  eaten,  are  the 
slaughtered  calves  paraded  about  the  streets,  a 
dozen  or  two  of  them  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
cart.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  our  kitch- 
ens and  dining-rooms  would  be  far  sweeter  and 
more  attractive  if  no  animal  food  was  ever  brought 
into  them.  The  eyes  certainly  would  be  gainers, 
and  our  olfactory  senses,  too.  In  pictures  and  in 
poetry  the  tables  are  laid  out  with  luscious  fruit  and 
sparkling  wines,  whenever  charming  and  pleasant 
scenes  are  to  be  conjured  up  before  our  minds. 
When  coarseness  and  discomfort  are  portrayed, 
'men  brought  in  whole  hogs  and  quarter  beeves, 
and  all  the  hall  was  dim  with  steam  of  flesh.'" 

Mrs.  Crawford  declares  that  a  new  craze  in  Parisian 
society  is  for  cinnamon,  not  only  in  what  regards 
colors,  but  also  as  a  condiment  used  in  every  shape 
and  form.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
scientists  has  discovered  lately  that  no  microbe  can 
resist  a  strong  infusion  of  cinnamon,  which  it  appears 
is  deadly  to  disease  germs.  Consequendy  the  fash- 
ion— a  very  wholesome  one — is  to  devour  cinnamon. 
It  is  put  in  soups,  in  ices,  in  ragouts  ;  cinnamon 
liqueur  has  been  introduced,  and  French  elegantes 
carry  wee  bits  of  cinnamon-bark  in  their  bonbon- 
nieres  in  lieu  of  bonbons.  The  discovery  of  the 
marvelous  qualities  of  this  spice  would  explain  why 
the  Dutch,  who  live  in  an  ague-haunted  country, 
have  always  had  a  passion  for  it,  and,  also,  why  our 
forefathers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  quan- 
tities of  mulled-wine  strongly  flavored  with  "  canelle  " 
(cinnamon),  suffered  comparatively  so  litde  from 
fevers  and  diseases  which  ought  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  very  primitive  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  time. 

"  I  believe  the  American  is  the  best  eater  in  the 
world,"  said  Robert  A.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  "as 
he  is  also  the  best  fed  man.  He  knows  what  is  good 
to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it,  and  combines  in  his  menu 
the  best  dishes  of  all  nations  ;  but,  with  all  that,  he  is 
woefully  deficient  in  his  eating  in  one  very  essential 
respect,  and  that  is  he  persists  in  slicing  his  baker's 
bread  as  he  does  a  pound  cake.  On  a  recent  trip  to 
Europe,  I  noticed  that  the  Frenchman  never  cuts  his 
bread,  and  the  man  who  applies  his  knife  to  a  loaf  in 
a  French  restaurant  or  hotel  is  at  once  set  down  as 
ill-bred.  The  Frenchman  always  breaks  his  bread 
and  pulls  it  to  pieces,  instead  of  slicing  it  as  we  do. 
There  is  excellent  sense  in  this  custom,  too,  as  I  have 
found,  for  baker's  bread,  eaten  as  the  Frenchman  eats 
it,  is  undoubtedly  sweeter  and  tastes  much  fresher." 


Wake  Up. 

Yes,  wake  up  to  the  danger  which  threatens  you  if 
your  kidneys  are  inactive  or  weak.  Don't  you  know- 
that  if  you  fail  to  impel  them  to  action,  Bright's  dis- 
ease or  diabetes  awaits  you  ?  Use  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  without  delay.  It  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  kidneys  when  sluggish,  and 
upon  the  liver,  stomach ,  and  nervous  system. 


Dk.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


ARGONAUT 


NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN 


Up  to  the  close  of  the   campaign, 


ending:  November  loth,  the  Arg-o- 
naut  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing:  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and   November  the 


political  battle  will  be  waged.      It 


is    to  be    a  campaign    of    issues. 


Both     Harrison    and    Cleveland 
have    occupied    the     Presidential 


chair.  The  American  people, 
by  electing  them  to  the  highest 
office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit 
approval  upon  their  characters. 
There  will  be  no  personalities.     It 


is  a  campaign  of  facts. 


The 


issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  free  trade.  The  Re- 
publicans believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Argo- 

naut  believes  that  the  success  of 


the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic.  We  believe  in  pro- 

tection to  American  industries, 
and  reciprocity  with   non-compet- 


ing  countries. 


We    believe 


in  a  bimetallic   currency,  and  the 


free    use  of  gold    and  silver  for 


coinage,    and    that    every    dollar, 


whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
shall  be  an  honest  dollar,  and  worth 


one  hundred  cents. 


We  be- 


lieve that  the  construction  of  the 


Nicaragua  Canal  should    be    en- 


couraged and  controlled   by  this 


government. 


We     believe 


that 


foreign 


commerce 


should  be  extended,  the  building 


of    American    ships    encouraged, 


and   the  American    flag  restored 


to    its    former  position  upon  the 


high 


We    believe    in 


the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 


nese from  our  soil. 


We  be- 


lieve in  the  restriction  of  natural- 


ization. 


We  believe   in  the 


present  restriction   of  all  foreign 


immigration,     and    the     ultimate 


exclusion     of      all       immigrants 


coming  in  competition   with  and 
tending     to     degrade    American 


labor. 


Believing   that    the 


success  of  the    Republican  party 


will  best  subserve  all  these  ends, 


most    of  which    are    in    its   plat- 


form,  the    Argonaut    will    do   its 


best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  o 
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HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 


On  the  Light- 


DOMESTIC? 


VI)     POST    STREET. 
THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN"    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  S3, OOO, OOO  00 

Surplus     1,000.000  00 

Undivided   Profits  3.317.485  11 

September  30.1891. 

William  AlVORD     president 

THOMAS  Bkown- ...Cashier 

Bvron   MURRAY,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.   MoulTON 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bauk  ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand:  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin.  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen.  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Maia,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000, 000 

,  Directors : 

Lloyd  Tevis,  President ;   hsa.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles   F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Cray,  W.  F.  Goad.  Win.  Noras. 
H.  Wadswokth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,   issue  letters  of   credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

•      CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

I'aah  Capital SI, 000. 000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

Citv  Office:  General  Office: 

Sol  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

'.'Sth  ANNUAL  KXHID1T,  JANUARY  1.  1892 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.K.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold!  8300,000  00 

Assets.  January   1,1892 878,137   01 

PRESIDENT  ...J.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT .    ..H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROHERT  H.  MAGILL 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  among  our  readers 
wlio  would  like  to  bring  this 
.journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  he  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 
<>nr  Home-Made  Bread 

l.nowin  the hotinaof  thou     ndiol  families,  who.  until  they 
Kave  11  a  trutl,  nude  their  mm  bread.     It  i>  also  cheaper. 
TIE*. "ST  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  tilth  all  the 
Delicacies. 

,   "■   «*va    in    S.-U1    I  Aluiieda,  and 

Berkeley. 

Main  Office.     109  iiui...  St.,  San  Pranelaco. 
it:.   Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 

*-:.•    Ak'rrit  w.u,        ,  ,    ..    ,         ,  ,        .,  .  ,1  .,„  ,  ln  L,i__ 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Offlea  Mini  Bohool 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA   \M>  <  in  Rl  11  1  HAIRS, 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Fust  and   BtOOktOD  St...   Ba  F. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


IP 

COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


>>   "   CO.   ./I 


R    H.   PEASE.        1  . 
S    M    RUN  YON.  r 


BEST    THAT    CAN    BE    MADE    OF    RUBBER. 

577  and  579  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


TUa  ftnliamnh    typewriting  supplies 

III  \»*"       ^5#  Ck  I  I  fi^  I    Csl  *J  I  I  j  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 


W  HITIWG     n/E^CBINX!. 


T 


CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &    CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■CHASE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  K.NAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L,.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAtL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAULJC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28!i-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

— PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF — 

ARTIFICIAL    STONE 

IX  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
Office.    307     MONTGOMERY    ST. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 

(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.... G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.30 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.70 

The  Argun  a  ut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,   by   Mail.... 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Weekly  New  York  Tribuue (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Hail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  English   Illustrated   Magazine   for  One  Year,  by  Mail         4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut   and   Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  A  r  go  mi  ul   and   Judge  for  One   Year,   by   Mall     ......  7.35 

The  Argonaut  and   Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,   by   Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut   and   the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6,10 

The   Argonaut   and   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The   Argonaut   and   Puck   for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut   and    Deinorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,   by   Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut   and    Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mull 5.50 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Nineteenth   Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by   Mail 7.25 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Argosy  for  One  Year,   by  Mall. 5.25 

The   Argonaut   uud   the  Overland   Monthly  for   One  Yeur,   by  Mail 5.75 

I'll.     Argonaut  and   the   It  e  view   of   Reviews  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut   and    Llpplncott'8   Magazine  for  One  Year,    hy   Mall 5.60 

The   Argonanl   and   the   North    American   Review    for  line  Year,   by   Mall 7.50 


Thll  oiler  I-  not  open  to  resident*  uf  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  ||  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  111  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  uot  vrllh  to  M,i,  i  r,  i,  . 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Flevators.  Every 
rooui  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


YOU'RE    OUT 

If  you  don't  go  to 

NAPA  SODA 
SPRINGS 

THIS    SUMMER. 


What  Do  You  Want 


A  Climate  that  beats  Italy. 
No  Malaria  or  Cold  Sea  Air. 
Health-giving  Mineral  Water. 
Cuisine  and  Service  Vnexcep- 

tionable. 
Comfortable  Beds. 
Table  First  Quality. 
Gas    and     Running     Water    in 

Every  Room. 
Hot  Napa  Soda  Baths. 
Two  Trains  Every  Day. 
All  Visitors  are  Satisfied. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,    -     PROPRIETOR, 

Napa  Soda  Springs  P.  O. 
London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  CRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W,  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


Now  for  the  type  of  an  advertisement. 

A  good  rule,  1  think,  is  foi  the  adver- 
vertiser  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is 
fersotuzlly  talking  to  t/ie  reader.  It  is 
just  as  if  he  had  the  thousand,  or  five  thou- 
sand, or  fifty  thousand,  or  may  be  the  half- 
million  readers  of  a  paper  face  to  face  with 
him.  The  newspaper  stands  for  him  and 
talks  to  them,  one  at  a  time. 

Now  suppose  he  actually  had  one  of 
these  readers  as  a  listener.  What  would 
his  manner  bet  Would  he  stamp,  and 
strut,  and  grow  red  in  the  face  with  scream- 
ing '!  Not  a  bit  of  it.  No  good  salesman 
does  that,  outside  an  auction-room. 

He  would  be  quiet  and  earnest,  he  would 
show  interest  in  his  customer  as  well  as  in 
his  goods.  Just  as  there  would  be  nothing 
of  the  crusty  or  toploftical  about  him,  so 
there  would  be  nothing  of  the  boisterous  or 
hurrah.  A  little  emphasis  now  and  then  ; 
maybe  a  fist-whack  on  the  counter  occa- 
sionally.    That's  all. 

To  the  eye  ami  to  the  mind,  his  adver- 
tisements ought  to  reach  /or  the  same 
standard.  Big  type  in  an  advertisement  is 
like  a  shout  in  conversation.  1  see  plenty 
of  advertisements  that  are  one  ear-splitting 
screech  from  start  to  finish.  Of  course 
where  everybody  yells,  you,  in  a  measure, 
get  used  to  the  din.  I've  seen  operatives 
talk  together  in  the  weave-room  of  a  cot- 
ton-milT.  where  all  was  a  babel  of  noises  to 
me.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  No  doubt 
the  advertising  howlers  get  used  to  it — so 
do  their  readers.  So  do  eels  get  used  to 
being  skinned. 

In  the  Wanamaker  advertising,  we  use 
old  style  pica,  solid,  in  single  columns 
mostly.  Easy  to  read,  conspicuous,  but 
not  obtrusive.  —  M ,  .1/.  Gillattt,  Advertis- 
ing Manager  for  John  Wanamaker. 

What  is  meant  by  judicious  advertising 
is  to  tell  tile  story  you  have  to  tell  to  the 
largest  number  of  the  right  sort  of  people 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  produ.ee  the 
effect  you  desire  to  produce  and  at  the 
smallest  cost.  First  o(  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  well-worded  advertisement. 
effectively  displayed — yet  with  many  ad- 
vertisers this  is  the  last  point  considered.— 
Printers'  Ink, 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff vieant it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  alt  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  t/ie  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

One  Weihe,  ringleader  of  the  strikers  at  Homestead,  being 
asked  by  the  sheriff  if  he  would  "permit"  the  Carnegie 
Company  to  resume  possession  of  its  works,  replied  that  he 
would  ;  but  being  further  asked  whether  the   strikers  would 


permit  other  workmen,  not  members  of  their  union,  to  take 
their  places  at  the  works,  he  replied  that  they  certainly  would 
not.  He  and  his  fellow-strikers  thus  asserted  the  right  of 
controlling  other  men's  property  to  the  extent  of  deciding 
who  shall  work  therein  and  who  shall  not.  In  their  opinion, 
the  title  of  the  Carnegie  Company  to  the  works  which  it  has 
erected  with  its  own  money,  on  its  own  land,  is  only  a  quali- 
fied title.  By  banding  themselves  into  a  labor  union,  the 
workmen  have  also  acquired  a  title  thereto,  to  the  extent  of 
forbidding  the  owners  from  employing  persons  who  are  ob- 
jectionable to  the  union  from  working  therein.  No  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  the 
Count>'  of  Alleghany,  recognizes  this  title  of  the  workmen. 
It  is  self-asserted.  But  the  strikers  proposed  to  maintain  it 
by  force  of  arms,  and  they  showed,  by  killing  the  guards 
whom  the  owners  had  employed  to  protect  their  property, 
that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  pretensions. 

Nearly  all  of  the  daily  press,  a  senatorial  demagogue 
named  Voorhies,  a  blatant  ass  who  is  known  as  Sockless 
Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  the  blatherskites  who  flourish  in 
this  city  under  the  name  of  the  Federated  Trades,  and  who 
appear  to  sell  each  other  out  when  strikes  occur,  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  lamentable  events  of  last  week  but  a  cause 
for  ejaculation  over  the  employment  of  Hessian  mercenaries 
in  labor  controversies  in  this  country.  It  would  seem  that 
the  contention  of  the  Homestead  strikers — that  titles  to 
property  in  this  country  are  of  no  avail  when  contested  by 
labor  unions — is  a  much  more  fruitful  theme  for  sermoniz- 
ing. If,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  States,  a  man's 
property  may  be  taken  from  him  by  a  mob  calling  itself  a 
labor  union,  and  he  may  be  prevented  from  using  it  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired,  unless  he  assents  to  the 
dictation  of  a  labor  union  as  to  the  way  it  shall  be  used,  it 
follows  that  a  new  power  has  arisen  in  this  country  which  is 
superior  to  law,  and  which  overrides  State  statutes  and  acts 
of  Congress.  No  man  can  say  that  his  property  is  his  own 
till  his  title  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  labor  organization. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  gravest  question  which  the  Home- 
stead riot  has  raised.  Under  our  form  of  government,  the 
method  by  which  society  defends  itself  against  riot  is  clearly 
defined.  When  an  outbreak  takes  place,  the  police  or  the 
town  constables  endeavor  to  quell  it  ;  they  failing,  the  sheriff 
is  called  upon,  and  he  summons  his  deputies  to  his  aid  ; 
these  failing,  he  summons  the  posse  comitatus,  which  includes 
every  citizen  he  can  find  ;  these  failing,  he  notifies  the  gov- 
ernor, who  summons  the  militia  to  sustain  the  sheriff ;  these 
failing,  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  President,  who  dispatches 
United  States  troops  to  the  scene  of  action  and  disperses  the 
rioters  by  force  of  arms.  In  theory,  the  plan  is  admirable, 
and  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government.  But  in  practice,  it  seems  to  involve  the  evil 
that  it  fans  the  disorder  which  it  was  intended  to  suppress, 
and  ends  where  it  ought  to  have  begun. 

At  Homestead,  the  burgess  was  called  upon  to  restore 
order.  He  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  sheriff,  who  was  bidden  to  exhaust  his  power. 
He  summoned  the  posse,  and  found  that  he  could  collect  only 
a  couple  of  dozen  citizens  without  arms.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  when  anarchy  had  reigned  for  several  days,  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  governor,  who  ordered  out  the  militia.  If  they 
happen  to  be  men  who  will  do  their  duty  and  not  sympathize 
with  the  strikers,  the  riot  will  be  quelled,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  appeal,  in  last  resort,  to  the  President.  But,  in 
1877,  in  this  very  County  of  Alleghany,  the  militia  would  not 
act  against  the  strikers,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  out 
the  United  States  troops  before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  could  get  possession  of  its  property. 

Simultaneously,  a  murderous  attack  was  made  by  the 
Miners'  Union  upon  the  non-union  miners  at  Cceur  d'Alene. 
The  occurrence  is  thus  described  in  the  dispatches  : 

'*  This  morning  a  non-union  miner  started  for  Burke.  When  op- 
posite the  Frisco  Mine,  he  was  fired  upon  by  men  who  were  stationed 
behind  barricades  at  the  mine,  and  armed  with  Winchesters.  He  ran 
back  to  the  Gem  Mine.  Several  hundred  union  miners  then  sent  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  giant  powder  down  a  flume  toward  the 
Frisco  Mine  ;  directly  in  front  of  the  mine  the  powder  exploded, 
shattering  the  mill  and  making  it  a  perfect  wreck.    The   non-union 


men  then  surrendered  and  were  marched  down  to  the  Miners'  Union 
head-quarters.  The  guards  at  the  Gem  Mine  then  opened  fire  on  the 
town  of  Gem  and  riddled  it  with  bullets.  A  batde  ensued  between 
the  union  and  non-union  miners  ;  after  lasting  several  hours,  five  men 
were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  union  men  have  resolved  to 
drive  every  non-union  man  out  of  the  district." 

The  sheriff,  on  approaching  the  scene  of  conflict,  was  fired 
upon.  He  appealed  for  support  to  the  governor.  The  lat- 
ter, in  turn,  appealed  to  the  President,  stating  that  "  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  county  and  the  State  of  Idaho  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  peace."  The  President  at  once 
ordered  Federal  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
They  are  on  the  way  as  these  lines  are  written.  But  if  it 
had  been  the  duty  of  the  Federal  executive  to  act  without 
waiting  for  an  appeal  from  Governor  Willey,  some  fives  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  camp  of  Cceur  d'Alene  would  have 
escaped  a  blow  to  its  prosperity. 

Another  case,  not  exactly  parallel,  bears  upon  the  same 
defect  in  our  system.  Some  months  ago,  a  mob  at  New 
Orleans  broke  into  a  prison,  and  lynched  a  number  of 
Italians.  Italy  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  murderers. 
The  President  asked  the  governor  of  Louisiana  whether  he 
wanted  help  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  governor  replied 
that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  Louisiana  ;  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the 
President's  message  was  refcired,  replied  that  there  was  no 
disturbance  in  his  city  that  he  had  heard  of.  Italy  very 
properly  demanded  redress  ;  Mr.  Harrison  had  to  reply  that 
he  had  no  power  to  coerce  the  authorities  of  Louisiana  ;  to 
which  the  Italian  minister  pithily  retorted  that  the  King  of 
Italy  was  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Americans  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  President 
should  evade  performance  of  a  reciprocal  duty  in  this  coun- 
try under  cover  of  municipal  law.  Every  decent  American's 
cheek  tingled  with  shame  at  the  rebuke. 

If  lawr-breakers  escaped  punishment  in  Louisiana  through 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  State  authorities,  and  if 
peace  and  order  can  only  be  permanently  restored  in 
Idaho  by  the  display,  actual  or  potential,  of  Federal  bayo- 
nets, of  what  use  is  State  sovereignty  ?  It  seems  to  be  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  peace  and  civilization. 

That  it  is  a  hindrance  is  no  new  discovery.  Just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  nation  being  in  straits  for  money,  Con- 
gress levied  a  tax  of  seven  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky.  The 
tax  was  paid  everywhere  except  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela,  in  the  very  place  where  a  mob 
now  declares  that  iron-works  shall  be  manned  only  by  men 
of  its  choosing,  distillers  swarmed  ;  they  declared  that  the 
tax  was  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  raised  poles  inscribed 
"  Liberty  and  No  Excise,"  mobbed  and  tarred  and  feathered 
the  collectors.  The  county  authorities  confessed  that  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  rioters.  Governor  Mifflin  was 
appealed  to,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  rash  to  call  out  the 
militia.  In  four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the 
County  of  Alleghany,  where  the  mob  has  lately  been  supreme, 
the  law  of  Congress  was  defied.  It  was  not  till  Washington 
raised  twelve  thousand  men  in  other  States,  marched  into 
Pennsylvania  and  captured  the  ringleaders  of  the  rioters, 
that  peace  was  restored  and  the  law  went  into  effect.  But 
State  sovereignty  suffered  a  rude  shock. 

The  country  is  growing  fast.  Occasions  of  friction  are 
multiplying.  In  the  opinion  of  judicious  men,  the  steadily 
swelling  power  of  the  labor  unions  is  putting  a  strain  upon 
our  institutions  which  will'  try  their  strength.  These  organ- 
izations are  building  up  a  despotism  which  deprives  non- 
union workmen  and  the  community  at  large  of  their  normal 
liberties.  It  seems  evident  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  held  in  subjection  by  local,  or  even  by  State  au- 
thorities. The  only  power  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  put 
them  down — when  they  rebel  against  the  laws — is  the  United 
States  army,  which  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
has  no  affiliations  with  this  or  that  labor  party,  owes  no 
allegiance  except  to  the  United  States  flag,  and  takes  no 
orders  except  from  officers  of  the  United  States.  Sooner  or 
later  the  march  of  events  and  the  danger  of  mol  ry  may 

compel  the  people  to  extend  the  police  power 
government,  and  to  clothe  the  President   v, 
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maintain  order  wherever  it  is  disturbed  without  waiting  for 
an  appeal  from  State  officials.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  and  in 
this  way  only  can  future  disorders  be  prevented  in  the  manu- 
facturing centres. 

Slowly  but  surely  this  country  is  drifting  toward  centrali- 
zation. Murderous  mobs  of  striking  workmen  accelerate  the 
movement  State  lines  will  one  day  be  as  insignificant  as 
county  lines  are  now  ;  States  will  be  but  expressions  ;  State 
governors  but  shadows.  In  every  State — which  will  then  be 
but  a  Federal  district — there  will  be  a  Federal  official,  ap- 
pointed like  the  governors  of  our  present  Territories.  To 
these  officials  will  the  people  look  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order. Behind  them  will  be  arrayed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  army  of  the  United  States — that  pitiless 
machine.  Bayonets  do  not  think.  lies  of  local  friendship, 
feelings  of  kindred,  do  not  appeal  to  the  troops  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  were  ordered  to  shoot  down  the 
mass  of  Huns,  Slavs,  Croats,  Irishmen,  and  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  make  up  the  mob  at  Homestead,  they  would  do  so 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  A  strong  central  govern- 
ment, with  a  standing  army  ready  to  crush  disorder,  is  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  driven  to  adopt. 
And  it  is  the  working-men  who  are  driving  them. 


The  analysis  of  the  Presidential  vote  of  18S4,  when 
Grover  Cleveland  was  elected,  and  that  of  1888,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  President  Harrison,  together  with  the  vote 
of  the  Northern,  Western,  and  Pacific  States  in  1890  and 
1891,  while  the  wild  gust  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
McKinley  Bill  and  the  Force  Bill  by  the  Democrats  swept 
over  the  country,  will  not  occasion  much  Democratic  cause 
for  hope  in  the  coming  campaign.  And  the  elections,  this 
year,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Oregon  dampen  instead  of 
brighten  their  outlook  for  November.  A  most  vigorous 
effort  was  made  in  these  two  States  by  the  Democrats.  Mr. 
Cleveland  made  a  personal  campaign,  speakingfrom  the  stump 
to  the  increased  voting  population  of  wage-earners  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  enlarged  vote  and  the  new  element  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party  in  Oregon  expected  to  defeat  or  much  impair  the 
chance  of  Republican  success.  The  result  in  each  has  been 
Republican  victory  by  increased  plurality.  But  in  the  other 
States,  at  the  elections  enumerated,  the  analysis  yields 
assurance  for  the  Republicans  and  promise  of  the  re- 
election of  President  Harrison.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  vote  of  the  South  —  the 
former  slave  States.  To  concede  to  them  the  solid  vote  for 
Cleveland  will  be  enough — in  all,  including  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri — 159  of  the 
444  electoral  votes,  of  which  223  are  necessary  to  an  elec- 
tion. In  all  the  remaining  States,  Mr.  Cleveland  made  no 
important  gains  in  1888  over  his  vote  of  1SS4 — and  he  lost 
New  York  and  Indiana,  both  of  which  he  carried  in  1884. 
He  had  1,284  plurality  in  Connecticut  in  1884  :  he  got  only 
336  plurality  in  1888.  New  jersey  gave  him  4,412  plurality 
in  1SS4,  with  the  Prohibition  vote  of  6,153  ;  and  in  1S8S, 
with  the  Prohibition  vote,  7,094,  Cleveland's  plurality  was 
7,149  —  an  increase  of  2,737  over  his  plurality  of  1884, 
and  the  only  State  in  which  his  vote  increased.  Of  all  the 
Northern  States,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  went  for 
Cleveland.  With  the  1 59  electoral  votes  of  all  the  former 
slave  States,  64  electoral  votes  besides  must  be  cast  for  him 
from  among  the  remaining  States  to  elect  him.  It  is  un- 
likely that  he  will  carry  any  of  them  except  New  Jersey, 
with  her  10  electoral  votes.  It  is  barely  likely  that  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Montana  will  join  on  a  free-silver  ticket,  which 
would  take  10  electoral  votes  from  the  Republican  column. 
The  Michigan  gerrymander,  or  district  system,  can  not  affect 
beyond  5  of  the  14  electoral  votes  of  that  State.  This  would 
still  leave  34  electoral  votes  for  Cleveland  to  overcome.  The 
1  5  of  Indiana,  1 3  of  Iowa,  and  6  of  Connecticut  would  yet  be 
all  required.  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  some  or  all  of  them  claimed  for 
Cleveland  by  very  sanguine  Democrats,  can  be  depended  on 
for  Harrison.  The  total  vote  of  the  States  in  1888,  for 
President,  and  that  of  1 S90,  for  congressmen,  shows  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  latter  year.  The  Democratic  sweep  of  con- 
gressmen in  strong  Republican  States  was  attributable  to  Re- 
publican lukewarmness  and  apathy,  rather  tlian  to  increase 
of  the  I  >emocratic  vote.  The  same  is  true  of  the  State  elec- 
tions in  1891.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  the  total  vote  fell 
from  476,273  in  1888  to  397,826  in  1890,  and  to  324,903  in 
1891 — a  tumble  of  over  150,000  in  the  three  years,  while 
each  year  the  voting  population  was  increasing.  This  year 
the  total  vote  of  the  State  wilL  no  doubt,  be  in  excess  of 
500,000.  The  vote  of  Illinois  fell  off  over  70,000  votes  in 
1890  from  1888,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
voters,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  will  be  sure  to  vote  in 
November.  In  Indiana,  the  fall  was  nearly  60,000  votes, 
over  60,000  in  Massachusetts,  above  45,000  in  Wisconsin 
nearly  45,000  in  Ohio,  above  50,000  in  New  Jersey,  and  45,000 
in  Nebraska.  The  new  voters  of  native  birth  mostly  vote  the 
ticket  ;  the  Democratic  increase  is  largely  of  the 


naturalized  class.  There  are  at  ever)-  Presidential  election, 
in  all  the  Northern  States,  more  native  new  voters  than  of 
the  naturalized.  These  will  increase  the  vote  for  Harrison 
in  ever)"  Northern  State  largely  above  his  vote  in  18S8,  and 
make  his  reelection  sure.  The  election  will  be  decided  by 
the  electoral  votes.  The  scheme  of  third-party  plotters,  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  as 
to  insure  the  victory  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  will  fail,  as  it  ought 
to.  There  appears  no  sign  or  portent  above  the  political 
horizon  to  cause  doubt  of  Harrison's  reelection.  On  the 
contrary,  the  auguries  are  all  of  the  brightest.  Republican 
doctrines  will  prevail. 

The  civilized  elements  of  Ireland's  population  have  cause 
to  be  happy  over  the  meagre  majority  attained  by  the  Liberals, 
as  it  will  insure  the  defeat  of  the  Gladstonian  home-rule 
project.  There  were  several  reasons  why  they  had  to  fear 
that  the  movement  would  be  successful.  The  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  tired  to  death  of  the 
"  Irish  Question,"  and  if  the  matter  of  separation  lay  solely 
between  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  empire,  the  chances 
are  that  Ireland  would  gladly  be  permitted  "once  more  to 
resume  her  place  among  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  " — that  is 
to  say,  to  return  to  the  glorious  independence  of  the  days 
of  Brian  Boru,  when  the  main  business  in  life  of  the  petty 
savage  tribes  that  inhabited  the  island  was  to  break  one  an- 
other's heads  and  cut  one  another's  throats. 

But  the  Ireland  of  to-day  is  not  populated  by  barbarians 
exclusively.  The  northern  counties  are  inhabited  by  a  law- 
abiding,  industrious,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people.  To 
hand  these  people  over  to  the  mercies  of  a  Dublin  parlia- 
ment would  be  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  for  the  government  at 
Washington  to  surrender  the  Territory  of  Arizona  to  the  rule 
of  the  Apaches  now  herded  on  San  Carlos  Reservation. 
How  much  the  civilized  people  of  Ulster  dread  home  rule 
was  shown  in  1 S86,  when  the  whole  city  of  Belfast  remained 
awake  to  hear  the  resuit  of  the  division  in  Parliament  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill.  On  the  news  being  flashed  from  London 
that  home  rule  had  been  defeated,  the  city-  went  wild  with 
joy.  The  sense  of  a  common  peril  having  been  averted 
caused  strangers  to  stop  each  other  on  the  streets  and  shake 
hands,  and  for  the  women  to  forget  all  social  lines.  A  writer 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  recalls  how  bands  of  workingmen 
went  through  the  dark  suburban  roads,  knocking  at  doors  of 
houses  to  pass  the  word,  knowing  that  even  at  that  hour  of 
the  night  they  would  be  sure  of  a  welcome. 

Recently  the  men  of  the  North  held  a  convention,  and 
appealed  to  their  countrymen  across  the  channel  not  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  the  priest-ridden  hordes  of  the  South.  Had 
Gladstone  been  given  a  majority  this  year  sufficient  to  insure 
an  attempt  to  impose  home  rule,  the  North  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  risen  to  a  man  in  forcible  rebellion.  The 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Welsh  have  answered  Ulster's 
appeal,  and,  for  the  present,  civilization  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  safe.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  effectively  to  the 
result  of  the  elections  than  the  behavior  of  the  brutish  Irish 
populace  of  the  South,  which  almost  daily  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  canvass  has  given  unquestionable 
proof  that  Ireland's  most  pressing  need  is  not  a  parliament, 
but  a  policeman's  club  on  its  savage  head.  The  island  for 
six  weeks  has  been  in  a  state  of  riot.  The  right  of  free 
speech  has  been  denied  by  popular  consent.  The  issues 
of  the  campaign  have  been  discussed  with  brickbats  and 
shillalahs,  and  not  the  least  active  in  these  scenes  of  sangui- 
nary turbulence  have  been  the  priests,  Ireland's  real  rulers. 

A  bare  catalogue  of  the  faction  fights  would  fill  a  page  of 
the  Argonaut.  A  glance  over  the  Irish  cable  dispatches  for 
June  and  July  reveals  a  state  of  things  so  closely  resembling 
civil  war  that  the  difference  can  be  understood  only  by  the 
contending  tribes.  We  read,  for  example,  that  when  Dr. 
Tanner,  Anti-Pamellite  member  of  Parliament  from  Cork, 
attempted  to  address  a  political  meeting  at  Tuam,  ''protected 
by  one  hundred  policemen,"  the  Parnellites  "  seized  upon  the 
platform,"  and  when  Tanner  and  his  friends  endeavored  to 
get  possession  of  it,  he  was  knocked  down,  not  only  once  but 
half  a  dozen  times.  "  Finally  the  platform  itself  was  pulled 
down  and  Tanner  caught  beneath  the  wreck."  A  free  fight 
ensued.  The  shopkeepers,  fearing  a  general  loot,  put  up 
their  shutters  and  locked  their  doors.  "  The  police  were  at 
last  compelled  to  charge  the  mob  with  drawn  swords."  At 
Waterford,  after  a  Parnellite  meeting,  the  crowd  stormed  the 
head-quarters  of  David  Sheehy,  Anti-Parnellite  candidate. 
"  The  Sheehyites  fought  desperately  and  the  police  charged 
the  stormers,  but  the  head-quarters  were  captured."  The 
wounded  on  both  sides  were  numerous.  "The  doctors 
called  to  attend  Sheehy,  report  that  he  is  dangerously 
wounded,  he  being  very  weak  on  account  of  his  having  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood."  Colonel  John  P.  Nolan,  a  Parnellite 
candidate  in  the  northern  division  of  Galway,  was  "knocked 
down  and  badly  beaten."  The  house  of  a  prominent  Anti- 
Parnellite  in  Cork  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Parnellites, 
"  who  smashed  the  windows  and  shattered  the  furniture.    The 


children  in  the  house  were  injured  by  stones."  The  Anti- 
Parnellites  at  Straneather,  County  Donegal,  demonstrated 
their  fitness  for  self-government  by  attacking  the  platform 
of  the  Liberal-Unionists.  "Mr.  Donaldson,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  on  the  platform,  was  hit  on  the  head  and 
had  his  skull  fractured.  Herdman,  the  Conservative  candi- 
date for  East  Donegal,  and  McCormiU,  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  North  Donegal,  were  both  painfully  wounded." 
Davitt  was  stoned,  so  was  Dillon.  As  William  O'Brien 
was  returning  home  from  a  meeting  at  Cork,  he  was  taught 
by  a  heavy  stone  that  landed  on  his  head  that  the  grand 
cause  of  national  independence  is  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Here  are  a  brace  of  sample  bricks  from  the  fair  temple  of 
Irish  freedom  : 

Dupi.ix.  Jtilv  3d. — The  town  of  Duiidalk  was  a  scene  of  great  dis- 
order to-day.  Timothy  Healv  addressed  a  meeting,  and  a  number  of 
serious  fights  occurred,  many  persons  being  badly  injured.  The  Par- 
nellites attacked  the  meeUng  and  were  repulsed  after  a  fierce  contest. 
The  police  kept  the  factions  apart,  but  the  fighting  was  resumed  later 
in  the  evening. 

The  rioting  in  Limerick  last  night  continued  until  midnight. 

The  Parnellite  meeUng  at  Newry  was  attacked  by  McCarlhyites  to- 
day and  a  fierce  fight  ensued.     The  McCarlhyites  were  repulsed. 

And  while  all  Ireland  was  heaving  stones,  swinging  clubs, 
hooting,  cursing,  and  rioting  over  its  internal  politics,  what 
were  the  clergy  doing  ? — the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who,  we  are  so  often  told,  do  such  a  noble  work  in 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  the  factions.  Father  Behan,  a 
true  specimen  of  his  kind,  answers.  At  a  public  meeting, 
he  cried  out : 

"  Parnell  was  a  curse  to  the  country.  God  thrust  him  down  to  the 
grave,  where  his  bones  are  now  rotting.  Every  man  living  a  loose 
life,  every  drunkard,  every  man  who  likes  to  beat  his  wife,  is  a  Par- 
nellite." 

This  language,  the  cable  tells  us,  called  forth  angry  remon- 
strance from  many  of  his  reverence's  hearers,  whereupon  the 
good  priest,  amazed  at  the  temerity  of  the  Parnellites  in 
daring  to  dispute  with  an  embassador  of  God,  exclaimed  : 
"  When  we  are  your  masters,  we  will  crush  you."  Then  he 
shouted  to  the  police  to  use  their  batons. 

The  one  gleam  of  promise  that  shows  out  of  the  darkness 
of  Irish  ignorance  and  violence  is  the  resentment  manifested 
in  some  quarters  at  the  conduct  of  the  arrogant,  bullying 
clergy.  The  Dublin  Independent  made  bold  to  say  that 
"any  layman  would  have  been  horsewhipped  for  such  lan- 
guage as  that  of  Father  Behan,"  and  that  "  the  people  have 
endured  such  priestly  indecencies  too  iong."  At  Kilrush 
seven  priests  participated  in  an  Anti-Parnellite  meeting  that 
was  attacked,  and  they  got  their  share  of  the  blows.  One 
of  them  was  knocked  down  five  times. 

"  The  priests  pleaded  with  their  assailants  in  the  name  of  the  church 
and  out  of  respect  for  their  sacred  character  not  to  kill  .them.  They 
threatened  the  attacking  party  with  die  penalties  of  the  church,  and 
also  the  retribution  of  the  laws.  The  Parnellites,  however,  persisted  in 
their  attack,  which  might  have  resulted  fatally  for  one  or  more  of  the 
priests  but  for  the  umelv  arrival  of  the  police." 

This  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  in  elec- 
tion rows,  which  aforetime  was  not  only  sufficient  for  their 
own  protection,  but  that  of  their  fellow-partisans  also,  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  issuance,  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  of  a  tardy 
circular  to  the  boisterous  and  excited  clergy,  urging  them  to 
preserve  peace  among  the  people. 

No  wonder  that  Englishmen  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the 
men  of  Ulster  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  being  governed 
by  ungovernable  Roman  Catholic  mobs.  No  wonder,  either, 
that  the  whole  world  is  agreed  that  Ireland's  blackest  day 
would  be  the  one  in  which  Great  Britain  should  confer  upon 
her  the  privilege  of  taking  care  of  herself.  More  police, 
more  coercion,  more  "tyranny,"  which  shall  compel  respect 
for  life  and  property — this,  and  not  home  rule,  is  what  the 
situation  in  the  barbarous  island  calls  for. 


It  is  announced  that  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  has  re- 
jected an  offer  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  to  purchase  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad.  This  road, 
which  is  only  half  built,  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzo- 
cualcos  River,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Salina  Cruz,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  it  is  finished,  it  will  be  the  shortest 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York — except  the 
transcontinental  lines  ;  the  distance  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Salina  Cruz,  from  Salina  Cruz  by  rail  to 
Minatitlan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  Minatitlan  to 
New  York  by  steamer  being  only  4,Soo  miles,  while  the 
distance  between  the  two  great  ports  via  Panama  is  6,057 
miles.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Huntington  wants  it. 

If  Mexico  sells  the  road,  San  Francisco  ought  to  buy  it, 
and  not  the  Southern  Pacific.  In  the  Lost  number  of  the 
Argonaut  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  sound  economy 
for  San  Francisco  or  California  to  buy  the  Panama  Road. 
Here  is  a  road  which,  if  it  could  be  acquired  at  all,  could  be 
purchased  for  perhaps  less  money  than  control  of  the 
Panama  would  cost,  and  over  which  the  steam  voyage  be- 
'  tween  San  Francisco  and  New  York  could  be  made  in  prob- 
ably five  days  less.      Goods   shipped  from    New    York  to 
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Minatitlan  for  San  Francisco  in  swift  vessels  could  be  laid 
down  on  our  city  wharves  in  three  weeks,  which  is  less  time 
than  the  transcontinental  railroads  take  to  carry  them  from 
shore  to  shore.  Were  the  railroad  in  our  hands,  it  would  re- 
duce freight  charges  some  sixty-six  per  cent. 

But  President  Diaz  says  that  his  government  does  not  want 
to  sell  the  road,  and  he  probably  means  what  he  says.  For 
thirty  years  or  more,  American  companies  have  held  conces- 
sions from  Mexico  to  build  canals,  ship  railroads,  and  freight 
railroads  over  the  Tehuantepec  route  ;  they  none  of  them 
have  ever  materialized.  President  Diaz  lost  patience  at  last, 
and  undertook  the  construction  of  a  road  at  the  cost  of  the 
government,  and  for  its  benefit.  It  is  said  that  he  has  se- 
cured money  enough  to  finish  it  in  1S94.  Now  that  Diaz  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton and  his  friends  come  forward  and  want  to  buy  it,  not  to 
develop  its  possibilities,  but  to  prevent  its  competing  with 
their  system.  If  they  got  it,  they  would  probably  let  it  get 
out  of  repair  ;  they  would  be  certain  to  charge  such  rates  of 
freight  that  business  would  continue  to  flow,  as  it  does  at 
present,  in  the  channel  of  the  transcontinental  roads.  It  is 
not  the  interest  of  Mexico  to  have  the  usefulness  of  its  only 
interoceanic  route  placed  in  jeopardy  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Mexico  should  refuse  to 
assent  to  a  sale  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  Such  a  sale  could 
not  be  effected  without  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
over  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  owners  of  the  road  would 
own  the  land  it  crosses,  and  if  friction  arose  between  them 
and  the  Mexican  authorities,  they  would  be  entitled  to  ap- 
peal to  their  own  government  for  protection.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  cases  in  which  it  might  become  necessary  to  land 
troops  to  protect  American  lives  and  American  property  ; 
the  mere  fact  of  their  landing  would  be  a  defiance  of 
Mexican  sovereignty,  and  an  assertion  of  American  sov- 
ereignty over  Mexican  soil.  We  have  seen  how  the  thing 
works  at  Panama.  Colombia's  sovereignty  over  the  land 
crossed  by  the  railroad  has  never  been  publicly  questioned  ; 
but  whenever  trouble  takes  place,  foreigners  do  not  scruple 
to  land  troops  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  while  they  are  on 
shore  in  arms,  they  are  sovereign,  and  not  Colombia. 

Again,  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  the  River  Coatzocualcos,  and 
the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  are  all  disputed  territory.  Guate- 
mala claims  that  they  belong  to  her,  and  that  whenever  en- 
gineers delimit  the  frontier,  they  will  be  awarded  to  her. 
Such  a  president  as  Barrios  or  Barillas  would  be  quick  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  an  American  railroad  across 
Oaxaca  would  afford  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  help 
her  assert  her  rights.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  con- 
clude a  secret  treaty  with  the  United  States,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  concession  of  special  privileges  to  the 
railroad,  Guatemala  was  to  obtain  material  aid  from  this 
country  to  push  her  frontier  northward.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  intervene  with  arms.  A  loan  of  money  would 
accomplish  all  that  Guatemala  desired,  and  if  Mexico  ob- 
jected, she  would  be  politely  offered  the  alternative  of  war. 

Mexico  can  not  afford  to  let  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad 
pass  out  of  her  hands.  If  she  keeps  it,  and  makes  fair 
rates  for  all  parties  who  want  to  use  it,  southern  Mexico  will 
become  one  of  the  most  populous  and  richest  portions  of 
her  territory.  Towns  will  spring  up  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  and  the  fertile  uplands  of  Oaxaca  will  soon  settle  up. 
This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  Mexican  pride,  and  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  than  to  make  a  trade — no  matter 
for  how  many  millions — with  foreigners. 

President  Diaz  has  done  much  for  Mexico.  He  has  lifted 
her  out  of  the  bloody  mire  in  which  he  found  her,  and  has 
made  her  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  When  he  first 
took  the  reins  of  power,  Mexico  was  not  a  nation — she  was 
a  geographical  expression.  If  Porfirio  Diaz  is  not  a  great 
man  in  Mexico,  he  will  be  after  he  is  dead.  If  he  wished  to 
be  corrupt,  he  could  easily  make  more  millions  than  the  sale 
of  this  railway  would  bring  him.  But  to  great  nations  and 
great  rulers,  money  is  not  everything.  The  sacredness  of 
Mexican  soil — the  preservation  of  his  personal  honor — the 
judgment  of  posterity  upon  him  after  he  is  dead — these 
things  are  dearer  to  Diaz  than  Mr.  Huntington's  millions. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  Mexican  Railway  will  be  sold. 

Life  as  it  was  in  the  town  of  Homestead,  Penn.,  during 
the  unrestrained  dominance  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, affords  us  in  miniature  a  vivid  view  of  what  the  coun- 
try's state  would  be  should  the  ':  noble  dream "  of  the 
socialist  ever  be  realized  and  the  honest  workingman  be- 
come our  ruler — the  glorious  day  of  the  supremacy  of 
numbers  and  muscle  over  character  and  brains.  Making 
full  allowance  for  the  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  conduct  of  these  "down-trodden 
toilers  "  without  all  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  excesses  of 
sanguinary  savages  affect  civilized  men.  And  not  all  savages 
would  have  fired  on  flags  of  truce,  or,  having  accepted 
an    enemy's    surrender    on    condition    of   personal    safety, 


have  fallen  upon  the  prisoners,  inflicting  every  cruelty 
and  indignity.  That  barbarous,  unmanly,  and  cowardly 
ill-usage  of  the  disarmed  Pinkertons  was  worthy  of  the 
treacherous  scalp-lifting,  torturing  Apaches.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  their  hour  of  blood-frenzy  that  the  workingmen  of 
Homestead  manifested  those  impulses  and  qualities  which 
make  the  thought  of  a  society  tyrannized  by  enthroned  labor 
hideous  to  every  well-balanced  mind.  An  unrelieved  despot- 
ism reigned  in  the  place.  The  voice  of  the  law-respecting 
minority  was  hushed  by  fear  of  murder.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  venturing  to  set  foot  in  the  town  were  cate- 
chised, searched,  insulted,  beaten,  and  expelled  on  threat  of 
death.  The  law's  officers  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
quaking,  fawning  suppliants  for  the  safety  of  their  lives. 
Railroads  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
employees.  And  the  correspondents  of  newspapers,  when 
they  were  not  ordered  from  Homestead  under  the  compul- 
sion of  gun  and  bludgeon,  had  their  dispatches  jealously 
edited  before  transmission  by  their  majesties  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association. 

Indignation  at  the  beating  and  expulsion  of  reporters  and 
the  coincident  gagging  of  the  press  is  qualified  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  reflection  that  to  the  press  was  largely  due  the 
riot  at  Homestead  and  the  existence  of  that  belief  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  injustice,  which  has  been  implanted  in  the, 
breasts  of  the  really  pampered  workingmen  of  America. 
In  order  to  catch  the  horny-handed  one's  vote  for  their 
party,  the  newspapers  play  the  demagogue,  and,  in  order  to 
catch  his  nickel  for  themselves,  they  flatter  his  vanity, 
sympathize  with  his  imaginary  woes,  and  truckle  to  him  con- 
tinually. Moved  by  the  desire  to  make  a  point  against  the 
tariff,  the  Democratic  press  was  exceptionally  eager  in 
encouraging  the  Homestead  workmen  to  violence.  Told 
by  the  sycophantic  press  that  it  was  they  who  had  en- 
riched the  mill-owners,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  being 
robbed  by  having  their  wages  fixed  at  a  point  which  made 
continued  manufacturing  profitable,  they  not  unnaturally  as- 
sumed that  they  had  a  right  to  dictate  how  the  mills  should 
be  run.  Finding  himself  suddenly  clothed  with  power,  the 
workingman  instantly  gave  practical  effect  to  the  newspaper 
gospel  in  which  he  has  been  bred,  and  proved  to  all  the 
world  how  well-fitted  he  is,  intellectually  and  morally,  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  and  rule  others.  The  very  first  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  horny  hand  was  the  press,  whose 
customary  attitude  toward  him  is  on  its  knees. 

It  is  well  that  the  press  has  been  taught  this  lesson — 
taught  that  in  his  gratitude  for  services  rendered  and  flatter- 
ing friendship  shown,  the  workingman's  earliest  impulse, 
should  fortune  place  him  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
the  political  heap,  would  be  to  decree  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  quite  as  rigid  and  much  more  violently  enforced  than 
that  maintained  by  imperial  Germany  or  autocratic  Russia. 
It  is  well,  too,  that  the  civilized  elements  of  the  country's 
population  have  been  afforded  Homestead's  bloody  object- 
lesson  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  newspaper  political 
demagogy  and  mercenary  truckling  to  the  many-headed  mob. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  classes  by  whom  social  order 
and  the  precedence  of  mind  over  muscle  are  deemed  things 
worth  preserving,  may  be  induced  to  bear  it  in  upon  the 
journalistic  consciousness  that  encouraging  murderous  mobs 
is  not  productive  of  circulation  and  advertising  patronage. 

Considering  that  the  daily  press  fomented  the  disorder  at 
Homestead,  and  stirred  up  the  working-men  to  riot  and 
murder,  little  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  the  reporters  whom 
the  mob  flung  out  of  the  town,  neck  and  heels.  But  the  oc- 
currence should  make  the  penny-gathering  proprietors  of  the 
dailies  think. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  worse  half  of  mankind,  the 
better  half  do  not  vote  in  England  or  in  this  country,  outside 
of  Wyoming.  In  the  millennial  age  which  is  approaching, 
women  will  all  vote,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they 
may  disfranchise  certain  unworthy  classes  of  men,  such  as 
inebriates,  bachelors,  and  incurable  club  men.  In  the  mean- 
time, both  American  women  and  Englishwomen  may  advise 
their  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  sweethearts  ;  but  they 
can  not  do  more.  It  is  an  humble,  but  sometimes  an  effect- 
ive part  to  play. 

In  this  country,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  women 
do  their  advising  in  private.  They  are  sometimes  very 
strenuous  politicians.  But  they  seldom  go  beyond  warning 
a  man  in  the  seclusion  of  a  private  parlor  that  he  will  be 
"real  mean"  if  he  votes  against  the  ticket  of  their  predilec- 
tion. The  feeling  that  this  is  the  proper  course  for  a  woman 
to  pursue  is  expressed  in  ex-President  Cleveland's  letter  to  a 
party  of  ladies  who  proposed  to  organize  a  "  Frances  Cleve- 
land Influence  Club."  He  wrote  that  "it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  approve  of  a  use  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  name  in  the 
designation  of  a  club  designed  to  do  political  work,  as  a 
name  now  sacred  in  home  circles  as  wife  and  mother  should 
be  spared  in  clubs  created  to  exert  political  influence."  The 
principle  on  which  this  opinion  rests  is  simple.     Those  who 


mix  in  active  politics  must  expect  to  take  part  in  rough-and- 
tumble  controversy,  and,  according  to  our  notions  of  good 
taste,  it  is  not  becoming  to  expose  our  women  to  the  coarse 
language  of  political  strife. 

That  view  does  not  seem  to  prevail  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
or  in  the  Kingdom  of  England.  In  the  former,  there  is  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Leake,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  in- 
fluential politician  in  the  State.  She  is  the  woman  who  de- 
feated Ingalls  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  election  of  the  crank  Peffer  in 
his  place.  She  is  a  person  of  very  advanced  views,  and  ad- 
vocates the  sub-treasury  system,  free  silver  coinage,  and  all 
the  other  modern  improvements  in  economical  science.  She 
believes  that  the  United  States  should  carry  the  Kansas  crop 
of  grain  till  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  she  rather  thinks 
that  a  "  gold-bug,"  who  wants  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a 
Kansas  farm,  should  be  executed.  In  Kansas  they  think  a 
good  deal  of  her,  and  go  to  meetings  where  she  exhorts. 
But  when  she  loomed  up  at  Minneapolis,  a  cold-blooded  audi- 
ence was  disposed  to  laugh  at  her. 

In  England,  ladies  took  an  active  part  in  politics  at  the  time 
of  the  last  election,  in  1886.  They  formed  Primrose  leagues, 
wore  bunches  of  primroses,  and  went  about  coaxing  the  electors 
to  vote  their  ticket.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  leader 
in  the  Primrose  League,  and,  as  she  is  still  pretty  and 
vivacious,  the  British  farm-laborer  rather  liked  her  to  coax 
him.  At  the  elections  of  the  past  week,  we  hear  of  ladies 
accompanying  their  husbands  to  the  platforms,  from  which 
they  addressed  the  electors.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stanley  stood 
by  her  husband,  the  traveler  Stanley,  when  he  spoke.  The 
people,  who  were  unusually  brutal  specimens  of  the  British 
rough,  hooted  him  and  called  on  her  to  speak,  and,  when 
she  opened  her  mouth,  they  jeered  her,  asking  what  con- 
stituency she  wanted  to  represent.  It  was  a  disgraceful 
performance,  worthy  of  a  band  of  British  electors  ;  but  why 
did  Mrs.  Stanley  seek  the  society  of  British  electors  ? 

Then  there  is  a  Lady  Somerset,  who  took  a  hand  in  the 
election  in  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Gloucester.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  running  against  Colchester  Wemyss.  Lady  Som- 
erset dug  up  his  old  trouble  with  his  wife,  and  got  the 
electors  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that,  being  moral  men 
themselves,  they  must  have  a  man  of  high  moral  character 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Lady  Dilke  was  on  the 
platform,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  spectacle  of  Lady  Dilke 
weeping  of  course  excites  our  sympathy,  but  what  was  she 
doing  on  the  hustings  ? 

Political  fights  are  not  conducted  in  Chesterfieldian  phrase. 
Candidates  call  each  other  humbugs,  and  knaves,  and  liars, 
and  what  not — and  men  stand  it,  their  cuticle  having  been 
calloused  by  long  experience  of  party  strife.  But  ladies  are 
not  used  to  being  called  names,  nor  is  it  desirable  they 
should  be.  When  a  man  hears  his  wife  abused,  his  instinct 
to  resort  to  violence  is  irresistible,  though  he  can  bear  any 
amount  of  abuse  of  himself  with  equanimity.  The  appear- 
ance of  ladies  at  political  meetings  is  thus  not  only  likely  to 
be  disagreeable  to  themselves,  but  is  likely  to  bring  discom- 
forts on  the  men  to  whom  they  belong. 

There  is  evidently  a  very  radical  difference  between  the 
British  and  American  views  of  women  in  politics.  We  must 
confess  that  we  agree  with  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  She  pre- 
fers to  stay  at  home,  and  to  keep  herself  and  her  name  for 
her  husband  and  not  for  political  clubs.  She  has  always 
been  reputed  to  be  a  very  modest  and  a  very  charming 
woman,  but  this  shows  that  she  is  a  wise  woman  as  well. 

Last  week  the  following  dispatch   came  through,  after  the 

troops  had  reached  Homestead  : 

Shortly  before  noon  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  a  delegation  from  the 
Amalgamated  Association  called  on  General  Snowden  at  his  head- 
quarters. They  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to  notify  him  of  the 
public  reception  the  townspeople  proposed  to  give  the  militia.  One  of 
the  strikers,  a  man  named  Kuhn,  took  it  upon  himself  to  speak  for  his 
party.  He  said  to  the  commanding  officer:  "  We  have  come,  sir,  to 
offer  you  our  assistance."  The  general  looked  at  him  coldly,  and 
said  :  "  I  need  no  assistance  ;  1  shall  preserve  order  myself."  "  But 
we  have  kept  perfect  order,"  Mr.  Kuhn  expostulated.  The  general 
pointed  to  the  deserted  mill  below  them,  and  answered:  "  So  I  have 
heard."  "  Ask  the  sheriff,"  Mr.  Kuhn  said.  Sheriff  McCleary,  who  was 
standing  by,  said,  very  sharply  :  "  You  turned  back  my  deputies."  "  We 

come  from  the  Amalgamated  Association -"  Mr.  Kuhn  said  ;  but  the 

general  cut  him  off  with  :  "  1  don't  recognize  the  association."  "  Well," 
said  Mr.  Kuhn,  "we  belong  to  the  advisory  committee,  and  we 
come "  Here  the  general  broke  in  :  "  I  do  not  know  such  a  com- 
mittee. I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  I  only  recognize  you  as  citi- 
zens. I  am  here  by  the  order  of  the  governor  to  cooperate  with  the 
sheriff  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  the  possession  of  its  property.  All  that  I  ask  of  you 
to  do  is  to  preserve  order.  I  wish  you  good-morning."  And  he  turned 
and  walked  off,  leaving  the  committee  embarrassed  and  very  mad. 
Mr,  O'Donnell  said  afterward  :  "  I  never  met  with  such  a  chilling  re- 
ception in  my  life.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  regard  for 
what  we  said  or  thought." 

In  printing  this  dispatch,  the  Examiner  headed  it  as  follows  : 
"  General  Snowden  Slurs  The  Visiting  Delegations  Of  Labor 
Men  And  Plays  The  Role  Of  General  Boom."  Considering 
that  the  correspondents  of  the  Examiner  and  other  news- 
papers had  been  driven  out  of  Homestead  the  day  before  by 
the  mob  of  strikers,  the  superserviceable  tone  of  that  journal, 
and  its  humble  demeanor  toward  them  who  had  d< 
used  it,  is  most  edifying.  This  is  not  only  turnii 
cheek  to  be  smitten — it  is  presenting  the  person  1 
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THE    HAUNTED    DRAGOON. 

My  father  and  mother  (said  Sam)  married  late  in  life,  for 
his  trade  was  what  mine  is,  and  ;t  wasn't  till  her  fortieth  year 
that  my  mother  could  bring  herself  to  kiss  a  grave-digger. 
That  accounts,  maybe,  for  my  being  born  rickety  and  with 
other  drawbacks  that  only  made  father  the  fonder.  Weather 
permitting,  he'd  carry  me  off  to  church-yard,  set  me  upon  a 
flat  stone,  with  his  coat  folded  under,  and  talk  to  me  while 
he  delved.  I  can  mind,  now,  the  way  he'd  settle  lower  and 
lower,  till  his  head  played  hidey-peep  with  me  over  the 
grave's  edge,  and  at  last  he'd  be  clean  swallowed  up,  but  still 
discoursing  or  calling  up  how  he'd  come  upon  wonderful 
towns  and  kingdoms  down  underground,  and  how  all  the 
kings  and  queens  there,  in  dyed  garments,  was  offering  him 
meat  for  his  dinner  every  day  of  the  week  if  he'd  only  stop 
and  hobbynob  with  them — and  all  such  gammut.  He  prettily 
doted  on  me — the  poor  old  ancient  ! 

But  there  came  a  day — a  dry  afternoon  in  the  late  wheat 
harvest — when  we  were  up  in  the  church-yard  together,  and, 
though  father  had  his  ■  tools  beside  him,  not  a  tint  did  he 
work,  but  kept  (ravishing  back  and  forth,  one  time  shading 
his  eyes  and  gazing  out  to  sea,  and  then  looking  far  along 
the  Plymouth  Road  for  minutes  at  a  time.  Out  by  Braddon 
Point  there  stood  a  little,  dandy-rigged  craft,  tacking  lazily 
to  and  fro,  with  her  mains'l  all  shiny-yellow  in  the  sunset 
Though  I  didn't  know  it  then,  she  was  the  preventive  boat, 
and  her  business  was  to  watch  the  hauen  ;  for  there  had  been 
a  brush  between  her  and  the  Unity  lugger,  a  fortnight  back, 
and  a  preventive  man  shot  through  the  breast-bone,  and  my 
mother's  brother,  Philip,  was  hiding  down  in  the  town.  I 
minded,  later,  how  that  the  men  across  the  vale,  in  Farmer 
Tresidder's  wheat-field,  paused  every  now  and  then,  as  they 
pitched  the  sheaves,  to  give  a  look  up  toward  the  church- 
yard, and  the  gleaners  moved  about  in  small  knots,  causeying 
and  glancing  over  their  shoulders  at  the  cutter  out  in  the 
bay  ;  and  how,  when  all  the  field  was  carried,  they  waited 
round  the  last  load,  no  man  offering  to  cry  the  Neck,  as  the 
fashion  was,  but  lingering  till  sun  was  near  down  behind  the 
slope  and  the  long  shadows  stretching  across  the  stubble. 

"  Shan't  thee  go  underground  to-day,  father  ?  "  says  I,  at 
last 

He  turned  slowly  round,  and  says  he,  "  No,  sonny. 
Reckon  us'll  climb  skywards  for  a  change." 

And  with  that,  he  took  my  hand,  and  pushing  abroad  the 
belfry-door  began  to  climb  the  stairway.  Up  and  up,  round 
and  round  we  went,  in  a  sort  of  blind-man's  holiday  full  of 
little  glints  of  light  and  whiffs  of  wind  where  the  open  win- 
dows came,  and,  at  last,  stepped  out  upon  the  leads  of  the 
tower  and  drew  breath. 

"There's  two-an' -twenty  parishes  to  be  witnessed  from 
where  we're  standin',  sonny — if  ye've  got  eyes,"  says  my 
father. 

Well,  first  I  looked  down  toward  the  harvesters  and 
laughed  to  see  them  so  small  ;  and  then  I  fell  to  counting 
the  church-towers  dotted  across  the  high-lands,  and  seeing  if 
I  could  make  out  two-and-twenty*  'Twas  the  prettiest  sight 
— all  the  country  round  looking  as  if  'twas  dusted  with  gold, 
and  the  Plymouth  Road  winding  away  over  the  hills  like  a 
long  white  tape.  I  had  counted  thirteen  churches,  when  my 
father  pointed  his  hand  out  along  this  road,  and  called  to 
me  : 

"  Look  'ee  out  yonder,  honey,  an'   say  what  ye  see  ! " 
"I  see  dust,"  says  I. 

"  Nothin'  else  ?  Sonny,  boy,  use  your  eyes,  for  mine  be 
dim." 

"I  see  dust,"  says   I  again,  "an'   suthin1   twinklin'   in  it, 

like  a  tin-can " 

"  Dragooners  !  "  shouts  my  father  ;  and  then,  running  to 
the  side  of  the  tower  facing  the  harvest- field,  he  put  both 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  called  : 

"What  have  *ee?  What  have  9ee?" — very  loud  and 
long. 

"  A  neck — a  neck  '  "  came  back  from  the  field,  like  as  if 
all  shouted  at  once — dear,  the  sweet  sound  !  And  then  a 
gun  was  fired,  and,  craning  forward  over  the  coping,  I  saw 
a  dozen  men  running  across  the  stubble  and  out  into  the 
road  toward  the  hauen  ;  and  they  called  as  they  ran  :  "  A 
neck — a  neck .'" 

"  Iss,"  says  my  father,  "'tis  a  neck,  sure  'nuff.     Pray  God 

they  save  en  !     Come,  sonny " 

But  we  dallied  up  there  till  the  horsemen  were  plain  to 
see,  and  their  scarlet  coats  and  armor  blazing  in  the  dust  as 
they  came.  And  when  they  drew  near  within  a  mile,  and 
our  limbs  ached  with  crouching — for  fear  they  should  spy  us 
against  the  sky — father  took  me  by  the  hand  and  pulled  hot- 
foot down  the  stairs.  Before  they  rode  by  he  had  picked 
up  his  shovel,  and  was  shoveling  out  a  grave  for  his  life. 

Forty  valiant  horsemen  they  were,  riding  two-and-two  (by 
reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  road),  and  a  captain  be- 
side them — men  broad  and  long,  with  hairy  top-lips,  and  all 
clad  in  scarlet  jackets  and  white  breeches  that  showed 
bravely  against  their  black  war-horses,  and  jet-black  holsters, 
thick  as  they  were  wi'  dust.  Kach  man  had  a  golden  helmet, 
and  a  scabbard  napping  by  his  side,  and  a  piece  of  metal, 
like  a  half-moon,  jingling  from  his  horse's  cheek-strap  ; 
12  D  was  the  number  on  every  saddle,  meaning  the  Twelfth 
Dragoons. 

Tramp,  tramp  !  they  rode  by,  talking  and  joking,  and 
taking  no  more  heed  of  me — that  sat  upon  the  wall,  with  my 
heels  dangling  above  them — than  if  I'd  been  a  spring  of 
stone-crop.  But  the  captain,  who  carried  a  drawn  sword, 
and  mopped  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  so  that  the  dust 
ran  across  it  in  streaks,  drew  rein,  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder  to  where  father  was  digging. 

"Sergeant !"  he  calls  back,  turning  with.a  hand  upon  his 
crupper  ;  "didn't  we  sec  a  figger  like  thisa-top  o'  the  tower, 
some  way  back  ?  " 

The  sergeant  pricked  his  horse  forward  and  saluted.     He 
we    the  tallest,  straightest  man  in  the  troop,  and  the  muscles 
n  his  arm  filled  out  his  sleeve  with  the  three  stripes  upon 
-:i  handsome,  red-faced  fellow,  with  curly  black  hair. 


Says  he  :  "  That  we  did,  sir — a  man  with  sloping  shoul- 
ders, and  a  boy  with  a  goose-neck."  Saying  this,  he  looked 
up  at  us  with  a  grin. 

"  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,"  answered  the  officer,  and  the  troop 
rode  on  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  sergeant  looking  back  and 
smiling,  as  if  'twas  a  joke  that  he  shared  with  us.  Well,  to 
be  short,  they  rode  down  into  the  town  as  night  fell.  But 
'twas  too  late,  Uncle  Philip  having  had  fair  warning,  and 
plenty  of  time,  to  flee  up  toward  the  little  secret  hold  under 
Mabel  Down,  where  none  but  two  families  knew  how  to  find 
him.  All  the  town,  though,  knew  he  was  safe,  and  lashins 
of  women  and  children  turned  out  to  see  the  comely  soldiers 
hunt  in  vain  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

The  next  thing  was  to  billet  the  warriors.  The  captain  of 
the  troop,  by  this,  was  pesky  cross-tempered,  and  flounced 
off  to  the  "Jolly  Pilchards"  in  a  huff.  "Sergeant,"  says 
he,  "here's  an  inn,  though  a  damned  bad  'un,  an*  here  I 
means  to  stop.  Somewheres  about  there's  a  farm  called 
Constantine,  where,  I  am  told,  the  men  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Find  out  the  place,  if  you  can,  an'  do  your  best ; 
an'  don't  let  me  see  yer  face  till  to-morra,"  says  he. 

So  Sergeant  Basket — that  was  his  name — gave  the  salute, 
and  rode  his  troop  up  the  street,  where — for  his  manners 
were  mighty  winning,  notwithstanding  the  dirty  nature  of  his 
errand — he  soon  found  plenty  to  direct  him  to  Farmer  Noy^s 
of  Constantine  ;  and  up  the  coombe  they  rode  into  the  dark- 
ness, a  dozen  or  more  going  along  with  them  to  show  the 
way,  being  won  by  their  martial  bearing  as  well  as  the  ser- 
geant's very  friendly  way  of  speech. 

Farmer  Noy  was  in  bed — a  pock-marked,  lantern-jawed 
old  gaffer  of  sixty-five  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  point  about 
him  was  the  wife  he  had  married  two  years  before — a  young 
slip  of  a  girl  but  just  husband-high.  Money  did  it,  I 
reckon  ;  but,  if  so,  'twas  a  bad  bargain  for  her.  He  was 
noted  for  stinginess  to  such  a  degree  that  they  said  his  wife 
wore  a  brass  wedding-ring  week-days,  to  save  the  genuine 
article  from  wearing  out.  She  was  a  Ruan  woman,  too,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  known  all  about  him.  But  woman's 
ways  be  past  finding  out 

Hearing  the  hoofs  in  his  yard  and  the  sergeant's  siram-a- 
ram  upon  the  door,  down  comes  the  old  curmudgeon,  with  a 
candle  held  high  above  his  head. 

"  What  the  devil's  here  ?  "  he  calls  out. 
Sergeant  Basket  looks  over  the  old  man's  shoulder,  and 
there,  half-way  up  the  stairs,  stood  Madam  Noy  in  her  night- 
rail — a  high-colored,  ripe  girl,  languishing  for  love,  her  red  lips 
parted  and  neck  all  lily-white  against  a  loosened  pile  of  dark- 
brown  hair. 

"  Be  cussed  if  I  turn  back  ! "  said  the  sergeant  to  himself, 
and  added  out  loud  : 

"  Forty  souldjers,  in  the  king's  name  ! " 
"  Forty7  devils  !"  says  Old  Noy. 

"They're  devils  to  eat,"  answered  the  sergeant,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  "  an',  begad,  ye  must  feed  an'  bed 
'em  this  night — or  else  I'll  search  your  cellars.  Ye  are  a 
loyal  man — eh,  farmer  ?  An'  your  stables  are  big,  I'm  told." 
"  Sarah,"  calls  out  the  old  man,  following  the  sergeant's 
bold  glance,  "  go  back  an'  dress  yersel'  dacently  this  instant ! 
These  here  honest  souldjers — forty  damned  honest  gormand- 
izin'  souldjers — be  come,  in  his  majesty's  name,  forty  strong, 
to  protect  honest  folks'  rights  in  the  intervals  of  eatin'  'em 
out  oJ  house  an'  home.  Sergeant,  ye  be  very  welcome  i'  the 
king's  name.  Cheese  an1  cider  ye  shall  have,  an'  I  pray  the 
mixture  may  turn  your  forty  stomachs." 

In  a  dozen  minutes  he  had  fetched  out  his  stable-boys  and 
farm-hands,  and,  lantern  in  hand,  was  helping  the  sergeant 
to  picket  the  horses  and  stow  the  men  about  on  clean  straw 
in  the  out-houses.  They  were  turning  back  to  the  house, 
and  the  old  man  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  that  the 
sergeant  hadn't  yet  said  a  word  about  where  he  was  to  sleep, 
when  by  the  door  they  found  Madam  Noy  waiting,  in  her 
wedding-gown,  and  with  her  hair  freshly  braided. 

Now,  the  farmer  was  mortally  afraid  of  the  sergeant, 
knowing  he  had  thirty  ankers  and  more  of  contraband  liquor 
in  his  cellars,  and  minding  the  sergeant's  threat.  None  the 
less  his  jealousy  got  the  upper  hand. 

""Woman,"  he  cries  out,  "to  thy  bed  !  " 

"  I  was  waiting,"  said  she,  "  to  say  the  cap'n's  bed " 

"  Sergeant's,"  says  the  dragoon,  correcting  her. 
"  Was  laid  i'  the  spare-room." 

"  Madam,"  replies  Sergeant  Basket,  looking  into  her  eyes 
and  bowing,  "a  soldier  with  my  responsibility  sleeps  but 
little.     In  the  first  place,  I  must  see  that  my  men  sup." 

"  The  maids  be  now  cuttin'  the  bread  an'  cheese  and 
drawin'  the  cider." 

"Then,  madam,  leave  me  but  possession  of  the  parlor, 
and  let  me  have  a  chair  to  sleep  in." 

By  this,  they  were  in  the  passage  together,  and  her  gaze 
devouring  his  regimentals.  The  old  man  stood  a  pace  off, 
looking  sourly.  The  sergeant  fed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
Satan  got  hold  of  him. 

"  Now  if  only,"  said  he,  "one  of  you  could  play  cards  !" 
"  But  I  must  go  to   bed,"   she  answered  ;  "  though  I  can 
play  cribbage,  if  only  you  slay  another  night." 

For  she  saw  the  glint  in  the  farmer's  eye ;  and  so 
Sergeant  Basket  slept  bolt  upright  that  night,  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  parlor  fender.  Next  day  the  dragooners 
searched  the  town  again,  and  were  billeted  all  about  among 
the  cottages.  -But  the  sergeant  returned  to  Constantine,  and 
before  going  to  bed — this  time  in  the  spare-room — played  a 
game  of  cribbage  with  Madam  Noy,  the  farmer  smoking 
sulkily  in  his  arm-chair. 

"  Two  for  his  heels  !  "  said  the  rosy  woman  suddenly,  half- 
way through  the  game  ;  "sergeant,  you're  cheatin'  yoursel' 
an'  forgettin'  to  mark.  Gi'e  me  the  board  :  I'll  mark  for 
both." 

She  put  out  her  hand  upon  the  board,  and  Sergeant 
Basket  closed  upon  it.  'Tis  true  he  had  forgot  to  mark  : 
and  feeling  the  hot  pulse  in  her  wrist,  and  beholding  the 
hunger  in  her  eyes,  'tis  to  be  supposed  he'd  have  forgot  his 
own  souL 

He  rode  away  next  day  with  his  troop  ;  but  my  Uncle 
Philip   not  being  caught   yet,  and  the  government   set  on 


making  an  example  of  him,  we  hadn't  seen  the  last  of  these 
dragoons.  'Twas  a  time  of  fear  down  in  the  town.  At  the 
dead  of  night,  or  at  noonday,  they  came  on  us — six  times  in 
all  ;  and  for  two  months  the  crew  of  the  Unify  couldn't  call 
their  souls  their  own,  but  lived  from  day  to  day  in  secret 
closets  and  wandered  the  county  by  night,  hiding  in  hedges 
and  straw-houses.  All  that  time  the  revenue  men  watched 
the  hauen,  night  and  day,  like  dogs  before  a  rat-hole. 

But  one  November  morning  'twas  whispered  abroad  that 
Uncle  Philip  had  made  his  way  to  Falmouth,  and  slipped 
across  to  Guernsey.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  dragooners 
were  seen  no  more,  nor  the  handsome,  devil- may- care  face 
of  Sergeant  Basket.  Up  at  Constantine,  where  he  had  al- 
ways contrived  to  billet  himself,  'tis  to  be  thought  pretty 
Madam  Noy  pined  to  see  him  again,  kicking  his  spurs  in 
the  porch  and  smiling  out  of  his  gay  brown  eyes  ;  for  her 
face  fell  away  from  its  plump  condition,  and  the  hunger  in 
her  eyes  grew  and  grew.  But  a  more  remarkable  fact  was 
that  her  old  husband — who  wouldn't  have  yearned  after  the 
dragoon,  ye'd  have  thought — began  to  dwindle  and  fall 
away,  too.  By  the  new-year  he  was  a  dying  man,  and 
carried  his  doom  on  his  face.  And  on  new-year's-day  he 
straddled  his  mare  for  the  last  time  and  rode  over  to  Looe, 
to  Dr.  Gale's. 

"  Goody-losh  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  taken  aback  by  his  ap- 
pearance.    "What's  come  to  ye,  Noy?" 

"  Death  ! "  says  Noy.  "  Doctor,  I  baint  come  for  advice, 
for  before  this  day  week  I'll  be  a  clay-cold  corpse.  I  come 
to  ax  a  favor.  When  they  summon  ye,  before  lookin'  at  my 
body — that'll  be  past  help — go  you  to  the  little  left-top  corner 
drawer  o!  my  Wife's  bureau,  an'  there  ye' 11  find  a  packet. 
You're  my  executor,"  says  he,  "and  I  leaves  ye  to  deal  wi' 
that  packet  as  ye  thinks  fit" 

With  that,  the  farmer  rode  away  home-along,  and  the  very 
day  week  he  went  dead. 

The  doctor,  when  called  over,  minded  what  the  old  chap 
had  said,  and  sending  Madam  Noy  on  some  pretense  to  the 
kitchen,  went  over  and  unlocked  the  little  drawer  with  a 
duplicate  key,  that  the  farmer  had  unhitched  from  his  watch- 
chain  and  given  him.  There  was  no  parcel  of  letters,  as  he 
looked  to  find,  but  only  a  small  packet  crumpled  away  in  the 
corner.  He  pulled  it  out  and  gave  a  look,  and  a  sniff,  and 
another  look  ;  then  shut  the  drawer,  locked  it,  strode  straight 
down-stairs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  away. 

In  three  hours'  time  pretty  Madam  Noy  was  in  the  con- 
stables' hands  upon  the  charge  of  murdering  her  husband  by 
poison.  They  tried  her,  next  spring  assize,  at  Bodmin,  be- 
fore the  lord  chief-justice.  There  wasn't  evidence  enough  to 
put  Sergeant  Basket  in  the  dock  alongside  of  her — though 
'twas  freely  guessed  he  knew  more  than  any  one  (saving  the 
prisoner  herself)  about  the  arsenic  that  was  found  in  the 
little  drawer  and  inside  the  old  man's  body.  He  was  sub- 
pcena'd  from  Plymouth,  and  cross-examined  by  a  great  hulk- 
ing king's  counsel  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  But  they 
got  nothing  out  of  him.  All  through  the  examination  the 
prisoner  looked  at  him  and  nodded  her  white  face,  ever}' 
now  and  then,  at  his  answers,  as  much  as  to  say,  "That's 
right — that's  right  ;  they  shan't  harm  thee,  my  dear."  And 
the  love-light  shone  in  her  eyes  for  all  the  court  to  see.  But 
the  sergeant  never  let  his  look  meet  it.  When  he  stepped 
down  at  last  she  gave  a  sob  of  joy,  and  fainted  bang-off. 

They  roused  her  up,  after  this,  to  herr  the  verdict  of 
Guilty  and  her  doom  spoken  by  the  judge.  "  Pris'ner  at  the 
bar,"  said  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  "  have  ye  anything  to  say 
why  this  court  should  not  pass  sentence  o'  death  ?  " 

She  held  tight  of  the  rail  before  her,  and  spoke  out  loud 
and  clear  : 

"  My  lord  and  gentleman  all,  I  be  a  guilty  woman  ;  an5  I 
be  ready  to  die  at  once  for  my  sin.  But  if  ye  kill  me  now, 
ye  kill  the  child  in  my  body — an'  he  is  innocent." 

Well,  'twas  found  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  the  hanging 
was  put  off  till  after  the  time  of  her  deliver)'.  She  was  led 
back  to  prison,  and  there,  about  the  end  of  June,  her  child 
was  born,  and  died  before  he  was  six  hours  old.  But  the 
mother  recovered,  and  quietly  abode  the  time  of  her  hanging. 

I  can  mind  her  execution  very  well ;  for  father  and  mother 
had  determined  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  my  rickets 
to  take  me  into  Bodmin  that  day,  and  get  a  touch  of  the 
dead  woman's  hand,  which,  in  those  times,  was  considered 
an  unfailing  remedy.  So  we  borrowed  the  parson's  manure- 
cart,  and  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  and  drove  in  together. 

The  place  of  the  hangings,  then,  was  a  little  door  in  the 
prison  wall,  looking  over  the  bank  where  the  railway  now 
goes,  and  a  dismal  piece  of  water  called  Jail-pool,  where  the 
townsfolk  drowned  most  of  the  dogs  and  cats  they'd  no. 
furder  use  for.  All  the  bank  under  the  gallows  was  that 
thick  with  people  you  could  almost  walk  upon  their  heads  ; 
and  my  ribs  were  squeezed  by  the  crowd  so  that  I  couldn't 
breathe  freely  for  a  month  after.  Back  across  the  pool,  the 
fields  along  the  side  of  the  valley  were  lined  with  booths, 
and  sweet-stalls,  and  standings — a  perfect  Whitsun  fair  ;  and 
a  din  going  up  that  cracked  your  ears. 

But  there  was  the  stillness  of  death  when  the  woman  came 
forth,  with  the  sheriff  and  the  chaplain  reading  in  his  book, 
and  the  unnamed  man  behind — all  from  the  little  door.  She 
wore  a  straight  black  gown  and  a  white  kerchief  about  her 
neck — a  lovely  woman,  young,  and  white,  and  tearless. 

She  ran  her  eye  over  the  crowd  and  stepped  forward  a 
pace,  as  if  to  speak  ;  but  lifted  a  finger  and  beckoned  in- 
stead— and  out  of  the  people  a  man  fought  his  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  'Twas  the  dashing  sergeant,  who  was 
here  upon  sick-leave.  Sick  he  was,  I  believe.  His  face 
above  his  shining  regimentals  was  gray  as  a  slate  ;  for  he 
had  committed  perjury  to  save  his  skin,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  perjured  no  sun  will  ever  shine. 

"Have  you  got  it?"  the  doomed  woman  said,  many  hear- 
ing the  words. 

He  tried  to  reach,  but  the  scaffold  was  too  high,  so  he 
tossed  up  what  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  woman  caught  it — 
a  little  screw  of  tissue-paper. 

"  1  must  see  that,  please  !"  said  the  sheriff,  laying  a  hand 
upon  her  arm. 
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"'Tis  but  a  weddin' -ring,  sir" — and  she  slipped  it  over 
her  finger.  Then  she  kissed  it  once,  under  the  beam,  and, 
iookin'  into  the  dragoon's  eyes,  spoke  very  slow  : 

"Husband,  our  child  shall  go  wV you;  ati  when  I  want 
you  he  shall  fetch  you" 

And  with  that  turned  to  the  sheriff,  saying  :  iE  I  be  readv, 
sir." 

The  sheriff  wouldn't  give  father  and  mother  leave  for  me 
to  touch  the  dead  woman's  hand  ;  so  they  drove  back  that 
evening  grumbling  a  good  bit  'Tis  a  sixteen-mile  drive, 
and  the  'ostler  in  at  Bodmin  had  swindled  the  poor  old 
horse  out  of  his  feed,  I  believe  ;  for  he  crawled  like  a  slug. 
But  they  were  so  taken  up  with  discussing  the  day's  doings, 
and  what  a  mort  of  people  had  been  present,  and  how  the 
sheriff  might  have  used  milder  language  in  refusing  my 
father,  that  they  forgot  to  use  the  whip.  The  moon  was  up 
before  we  got  half-way  home,  and  a  star  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  :  and  still  we  never  mended  our  pace. 

'Twas  in  the  middle  of  the  lane  leading  down  to  Hendra 
Bottom,  where  for  more  than  a  mile  two  carts  can't  pass 
each  other,  that  my  father  pricks  up  his  ears  and  looks  back. 

"Hullo!"  says  he;  "there's  somebody  gallopin'  behind 
us." 

Far  back  in  the  night  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  pounding  furiously  on  the  road  and  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer. 

<l  Save  us  !  "  cries  father  ;  "whoever  'tis,  he's  comin'  down 
th'  lane  !  "  And  in  a  minute's  time  the  clatter  was  close  on 
us  and  some  one  shouting  behind. 

"  Hum-  that  crawlin'  worm  o:  yourn — or  draw  aside  in 
God's  name,  an'  let  me  by  \  "  the  rider  yelled. 

"  What's  up?"  asked  my  father,  quartering  as  well  as  he 
could  ;  "  why  !     Hullo  !     Farmer  Hugo,  be  that  you  ?  " 

"There's  a  mad  devil  o'  a  man  behind,  ridin'  down  all  he 
comes  across.  A's  blazin'  drunk,  I  reckon — but  'tisn1  that — 
'tis  the  horrible  voice  that  goes  wi'  en.  Hark  :  Lord  pro- 
tect us,  he's-turn'd  into  the  lane  '.  " 

Sure  enough,  the  clatter  of  a  second  horse  was  coming 
down  upon  us,  out  of  the  night — and  with  it  the  most  ghastly 
sounds  that  ever  creamed  a  man's  flesh.  Farmer  Hugo 
pushed  past  us  and  sent  a  shower  of  mud  in  our  faces  as  his 
horse  leaped  off  again,  and  'way-to-go  down  the  hilL  My 
father  stood  up  and  lashed  our  old  gray  with  the  reins,  and 
down  we  went,  too,  bumpity-bump  for  our  lives,  the  poor 
beast  being  taken  suddenly  like  one  possessed.  For  the 
screaming  behind  was  like  nothing  on  earth  but  the  wailing 
and  sobbing  of  a  little  child — only  tenfold  louder.  'Twas 
just  as  you'd  fancy  a  baby  might  wail,  if  his  little  limbs  was 
being  twisted  to  death. 

At  the  hill's  foot,  as  you  know,  a  stream  crosses  the  lane — 
that  widens  out  there  a  bit,  and  narrows  again  as  it  goes  up 
t'other  side  of  the  valley.  Knowing  we  must  be  overtaken 
further  on — for  the  screams  and  clatter  seemed  at  our  very 
backs  by  this — father  jumped  out  here  into  the  stream  and 
backed  the  cart  well  to  one  side,  and  not  a  second  too  soon. 

The  next  moment,  like  a  wind,  this  thing  went  by  us  in 
the  moonlight — a  man  upon  a  black  horse,  that  splashed  the 
stream  all  over  us  as  he  dashed  through  it  and  up  the  hilL 
'Twas  the  scarlet  dragoon,  with  his  ashen  face  ;  and,  behind 
him,  holding  to  his  cross -belt,  rode  a  little  shape  that 
tugged,  and  wailed,  and  raved.  As  I  stand  here,  sir,  'twas 
the  shape  of  a  naked  babe  ! 

Well,  I  won't  go  on  to  tell  how  my  father  dropped  upon 
his  knees  in  the  water,  or  how  my  mother  fainted  off.  The 
thing  was  gone,  and,  from  that  moment,  for  eight  years, 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  Sergeant  Basket.  The  fright 
killed  my  mother.  Before  next  spring  she  fell  into  a  decline, 
and  early  next  fall  the  old  man — for  he  was  an  old  man  now 
— had  to  delve  her  grave.  After  this  he  went  feebly  about 
his  work,  but  held  on,  being  wishful  for  me  to  step  into  his 
shoon,  which  I  began  to  do  as  soon  as  I  was  fourteen,  hav- 
ing outgrown  the  rickets  by  that  time. 

But  one  cool  evening  in  September  month,  father  was  up 
digging  in  the  yard  alone  ;  for  'tw'as  a  small  child's  grave, 
and  in  the  loosest  soil,  and  I  was  off  on  a  day's  work,  thatch- 
ing Farmer  Tresidder's  stacks.  He  was  digging  away 
slowly,  when  he  heard  a  rattle  at  the  lych-gate,  and,  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  grave,  saw,  in  the  dusk,  a  man  hitching 
his  horse  there  by  the  bridle. 

'Twas  a  coal-black  horse,  and  the  man  wore  a  scarlet  coat, 
all  powdered  with  pilm,  and,  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and 
came  over  the  graves,  father  saw  that  'twas  the  dashing 
dragoon.  His  face  was  still  a  slatey  gray,  and  clammy  with 
sweat,  and,  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  all  of  a  whisper, 
with  a  shiver  therein. 

"  Bedman,"  says  he,  "  go  to  the  hedge,  and  look  down  the 
road,  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

My  father  went,  with  his  knees  shaking,  and  came  back 
again. 

"  I  see  a  woman,"  says  he,  "not  fifty  yards  down  the  road. 
She  is  dressed  in  black,  an'  has  a  veil  over  her  face,  an'  she's 
comin'  this  way." 

"Bedman,"  answers  the  dragoon,  "go  to  the  gate,  an' 
look  back  along  the  Plymouth  Road,  an'  tell  me  what  you 
see." 

"  I  see,"  says  my  father,  coming  back  with  his  teeth  chat- 
tering— "  I  see,  twfenty  yards  back,  a  naked  child  comin'. 
He  looks  to  be  callin',  but  he  makes  no  sound." 

"Because  his  voice  is  wearied  out,"  says  the  dragoon. 
And  with  that  he  faced  about,  and  walked  to  the  gate 
slowly. 

"  Bedman,  come  wi'  me  an'  see  tke  rest,"  he  says  over  his 
shoulder. 

He  opened  the  gate,  unhitched  the  bridle,  and  swung  him- 
self heavily  up  in  the  saddle. 

Now  from  the  gate  the  bank  goes  down  pretty-  steep  into 
the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  my  father  saw  two 
figures  waiting.  'Twas  the  woman  and  the  child,  hand  in 
.hand,  and  their  eyes  burned  up  like  coals  ;  and  the  woman's 
veil  was  lifted,  and  her  throat  bare. 


As  the  horse  w-ent  down  the  bank  toward  these  two,  they 
reached  out  and  took  each  a  stirrup  and  climbed  upon  his 
back,  the  child  before  the  dragoon  and  the  woman  behind. 
The  man's  face  was  set  like  a  stone.  Not  a  word  did  either 
speak,  and  in  this  fashion  they  rode  down  the  hill  toward 
Ruan  sands.  All  that  my  father  could  mind,  beyond,  was 
that  the  woman's  hands  were  passed  round  the  man's  neck, 
where  the  rope  had  passed  round  her  own. 

No  more  could  he  tell,  being  a  stricken  man  from  that 
hour.  But  Aunt  Polgrain,  the  housekeeper  up  to  Constantine, 
saw  them,  an  hour  later,  go  along  the  road  below  the  town- 
place  ;  and  Jacobs,  the  smith,  saw  them  pass  his  forge  toward 
Bodmin  about  midnight.  So  the  tale's  true  enough.  But 
since  that  night  no  man  has  set  eyes  on  horse  or  riders. 
Arthur  T.  Ouillek-Couch. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Two    Women. 
The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 

'Twas  near  the  twilight-tide. 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she.  but  viewlessly 

Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  claimed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  honor  charmed  the  air  ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true. 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo — 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now.  walking  there  was  one  more  fair — 

A  slight  girl.  IQy  pale  ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail — 
'Twixt  want  and  scorn  she  walked  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

Xo  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray  ; 

For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air. 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way — 

But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  man  is  cursed  ahvay. — ,V.  P.  Willis. 


Magdalen. 
If  any  woman  of  us  all. 

If  any  woman  of  the  street. 
Before  the  Lord  should  pause  and  fall, 

And  with  her  long  hair  wipe  His  feet — 

He  whom  with  yearning  hearts  we  love. 

And  fain  would  see  with  human  eyes 
Around  our  living  pathway  move. 

And  underneath  our  daily  skies — 

The  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  earth. 
The  Lord  of  life,  the  Lord  of  death, 

With  whom  the  universe  had  birth. 

But  breathing  of  our  breath,  one  breath — 

If  any  woman  of  the  street 

Should  kneel,  and  with  the  lifted  mesh 
Of  her  long  tresses  wipe  His  feet. 

And  with  her  kisses  kiss  their  flesh — 

How  round  that  woman  would  we  throng, 
How  willingly  would  clasp  her  hands, 

Fresh  from  that  touch  divine,  and  long 
To  gather  up  the  twice-blest  strands ! 

How  eagerly  with  her  would  change 

Our  idle  innocence,  nor  heed 
Her  shameful  memories  and  strange. 

Could  we  but  also  claim  that  deed. 

— Harriet  Present t  Spoffora*. 


A  'Woman's  Love. 
A  sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatory : 
'  Have  mercy,  mighty  angel,  hear  my  story! 

'  I  loved — and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  Hell. 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

■  I  do  not  rage  against  his  high  decree. 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be  ; 
But  for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me. 

'  Great  Spirit !     Let  me  see  my  love  again 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel,  "  Nay.  repent 
That  wild  vow  !     Look,  the  dial-finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment!" 

But  still  she  wailed,  "  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go! 
I  can  not  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so. 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe  ! " 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar. 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star. 
She  rose  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing. 
She  fluttered  back,  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed,  "  I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee — 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.     Woe  is  me!" 

She  wept,  "Now  let  my  punishment  begin! 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.     Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered,  "  Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher ! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a"  thousand  years  of  fire  ! " 

— John  Hay. 


In  the  tactics  formerly  in  use  in  the  Italian  army  the  order 
"Faccia  feroce!"  had  an  important  place.  It  signified 
"Look  fierce  !"  and  when  it  was  given,  the  men  put  on  a 
studied  air  of  the  most  implacable  ferocity. 


THE    BRITISH    ELECTIONS. 

How  the  Result  will  Affect  Some  Prominent  Englishmen. 

He  is  a  brave  man  who,  unaffected  by  party  prejudice  or 
unbiased  by  the  teachings  of  class  tradition,  would  dare  to 
predict,  with  any  sense  of  sincere  conviction,  which  party 
will  win  at  the  general  election  now  so  near  at  hand.  The 
only  issue  in  the  whole  campaign  is  Gladstone.  If  a 
majority  of  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  elected,  Lord  Salisbury-  and  his  cabinet  will  at  once  re- 
sign their  seals  of  office,  and  the  queen  will  thereupon  send 
for  Gladstone  and  ask  him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  But 
should  the  majority  of  members  returned  be  found  to  be 
Conservatives  or  Unionists,  then  things  will  go  on  exactly  the 
same  as  they  do  now. 

I  should  say  that  in  about  six  weeks  from  now — unless  the 
election  should  prove  a  very  close  one  and  the  result  hang  in 
the  balance  up  to  the  last — there  would  be  enough  to  show, 
with  a  fair  idea  of  certainty,  which  way  the  British  cat  was 
going  to  jump.  You  see,  a  general  election  in  England  is 
strung  out  over  weeks,  the  voting  going  on  in  different  places 
on  different  days,  to  allow  voters  who  possess  several  votes — 
that  is  to  say,  a  vote  in  several  places — to  cast  each  and  all  of 
them.  There  has  lately  been  a  strong  movement  begun  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  "  one  man  one  vote,"  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States,  and  before  long  it  promises  to  become  a 
leading  issue,  though  at  present  it  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  election  is  pretty-  safe  to  be  a  close  one,  and  both 
sides  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  victory  for  their 
banners.  Speech-making  is  going  on  everywhere  by  candi- 
dates and  their  friends.  Foremost  among  those  on  the  Liberal 
side  is  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  attorney-general  in  Glad- 
stone's last  administration.  The  number  of  speeches  Sir 
Charles  makes  is  simply  marvelous.  He  has  an  immense 
practice  at  the  bar,  and,  considering  the  amount  of  private 
work  he  has  always  on  his  hands,  it  is  really  wonderful  how- 
he  finds  time  and  physical  strength  to  go  about  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  different  candidates 
who  ask  his  aid.  Of  course  this  extra  labor  is  not  all  dis- 
interested. Should  the  Gladstonians  win  the  day,  Sir  Charles 
will,  at  the  least,  be  attorney-general  again,  if  not  lord  chan- 
cellor for  the  first  time.  The  woolsack  (by  which  is  meant 
the  lord  chancellorship,  the  same  being  the  large,  square 
cushion  stuffed  with  wool  upon  which  the  lord  chancellor 
sits  when  presiding  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  he  is  ex 
officio  chairman)  is  the  goal  of  all  English  barristers.  Not  only 
are  you  the  "  Keeper  of  the  queen's  (or  king's)  conscience," 
but  you  are  at  once  created  a  peer  and  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  salary.  You  sit  in  the  highest  court  of  equity 
and  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Your  rank  in  the 
scale  of  precedence  is  sixth,  which  is  pretty  high,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  distinct  grades 
established. 

Sir  Charles  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  men.  An  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  possessed  of  an  unmistakable  brogue,  he  has 
by  sheer  ability  (given  the  needed  opportunities)  gained  the 
first  place  at  the  English  bar.  He  especially  excels  as  a 
cross-examiner,  and  is  a  most  eloquent,  ready,  and  con- 
vincing speaker.  He  is  in  nearly  even-  case  of  importance. 
Among  noted  cases  he  has  been  in  was  that  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick,  in  which  he  defended  her.  He  was  for  the  Wilsons 
in  the  famous  baccarat  case  ;  was  counsel  for  Lord  Russell 
in  his  matrimonial  case,  and  for  Mrs.  Osborne,  until  the 
ruinous  disclosures  compelled  him  to  throw  up  his  brief. 
I  should  say  that  he  has  the  cream  of  practice,  and  his  in- 
come from  his  profession  must  far  exceed  the  pay  of  lord 
chancellor.  But  a  peerage  is  worth  everything  else,  even  in 
the  estimate  of  a  Liberal,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give 
up  his  practice  for  the  patent  of  nobility  which  would 
directly  be  his,  and  would  descend  to  his  son.  They  say 
the  best  way  to  convert  a  Radical  is  to  offer  him  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Talk  as  they  may,  there  are  none  of 
them  proof  against  the  acceptance  of  this  sop.  It  has 
been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  has 
more  than  once  been  offered  a  peerage,  but  has  steadfastly 
declined  the  honor.  But  so  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  at  last  accepted  one.  If  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
tains the  reins  of  government,  Chamberlain  may  again 
be  offered  a  coronet,  and  perhaps  this  rime  he  will  accept  it, 
possibly  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  peerage  another 
American  lady  in  the  person  of  his  wife. 

One  man  who  I  should  think  would  be  sure  to  be  sent  to 
the  Upper  House,  should  Gladstone  triumph,  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  He  has  done  good  service  to  his  party,  and  de- 
serves the  step.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  he  is  almost  as 
troublesome  as  Labouchere,  and  is  quite  as  undignified  in 
his  utterances. 

To  show  to  what  lengths  the  Conservatives  are  going  in 
order  to  win  votes,  I  will  give  one  instance.  Algernon 
Swinburne,  the  poet,  is  a  strong  LTnionist.  He  simply  de- 
tests Gladstone,  and  has  lately  written  some  verses  on  the 
subject  of  the  election.  One  of  these  verses  his  sister  has 
had  lithographed  in  fac-simile  for  distribution  as  a  campaign 
document.     These  are  the  lines  : 

AS    ELECTION. 

"  Choose  England:  here  the  paths  before  thee  part. 
Wouldst  thou  have  honor  ?    Be  as  now  thou  art. 
Wouldst  thou  have  shame?    Take  Gladstone  to  thy  heart." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  Swinburne's  political 
opinions  have  much  weight  He  is  too  violent  and  bitter, 
and  lacks  the  ability  to  judge  dispassionately.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  publication  of  his  sentiments 
in  this  form  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  curious 
that  the  head  of  his  family,  Sir  John  Swinburne,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  Radicals  and  stanchest  supporters  of  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  head  of  his  mother's 
family,  his  cousin,  the  present  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  is  a 
prominent  Home-Ruler  and  Gladstone  man. 

London,  June  24,  1S92. 
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CONJUGAL    AMENITIES. 


A  Comedy  in  One  Act. 


[As  the  curtain  rises,  She  is  arranging  some  flowers  on  the 
table.     Enter  He.] 
He — Ah,  the  table  isn't  set,  so  dinner  is  not  ready.     It  is 
Insupportable  ! 

She — Why,  my  dear  ! 

He — I  am   tired  of  your  eternal,  "Why,  my  dear  !"     If 
it  only  happened  once  in  a  while  I  would  say  nothing  about 
it ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing  every  day. 
She — It  is  not  my  fault. 
He — It  never  is  your  fault,  of  course. 
She — The  cook  forgot  to  buy  any  butter,  and  I  did  not 
know  of  it  until  the  last  minute. 

He — A  nice  time  to  find  out  that  there  is  no  butter,  at  the 
last  minute,  when  you  have  the  whole  morning  to  look  after 
things. 

She — But  my  morning  is  completely  occupied. 
He— By  what? 

She — In  looking  after  the  second  girl  making  the  beds 
and  cleaning  up  the  rooms.     You  are  in  a  very  bad  humor. 
He — I  am  not  in  a  bad  humor,  but   I  am  tired  of  repeat- 
ing the  same  thing  day  after  day. 

She — But  I  can't  be  at  the  cook's  heels  all  the  time. 
He — I  beg  your  pardon.     You  ought  to  be  always  at  the 
cook's  heels. 

She — Then  we  might  as  well  have  no  cook. 
He — That  would  make  a  saving. 

She — I  regret  that  my  mother  did  not  teach  me  how  to 
cook. 

He — I  would  like  to  know  what  your  mother  did  teach 
you.  You  can't  make  your  dresses  or  bonnets,  you  can't 
cook,  you  can't  do  anything. 

She — Go  on.  I  won't  take  the  trouble  of  answering  you. 
He — What  answer  could  you  make  ?  Your  parents  ought 
to  have  informed  me.  Parents  are  all  alike.  Just  listen  to 
them  when  they  want  to  dispose  of  their  offspring  :  "  My 
daughter  is  good  at  this,  my  daughter  is  good  at  that,  my 
daughter  is  good  at  everything."  Then  when  we,  in  our 
simplicity,  think  to  put  our  hands  upon  a  good  housekeeper, 
we  marry — presto,  we  find  that  we  are  sold. 

She — And  you  are  rightly  served  ;  if  you  look  for  nothing 

but  a  housekeeper  in  your  wife,  you  should  marry  the  cook. 

He — That  is  just  what  a  good  many  do.     [At  these  words 

She  lets  a  plate  fall.~\     There  is  no  reason  for  breaking 

plates.     Another  thing  your  mother  should  have  taught  you 

is  not  to  break  plates.     But  you  break  everything  you  touch. 

You  would  break  your  child  if  you  had  one. 

She — Then  it  is  fortunate  that  we  haven't  any. 

He — Very  fortunate.     But,  if  we  ever  have  any  daughters, 

they  shall  be  taught  how  to  cook  before  learning  to  play  on 

the  piano.     They,  at  least,  when  they  are  married 

She — They  will  have  hands  as  red  as  Mrs.  Emmons's. 
HE  —  Exactly;    and    don't   say   anything   against    Mrs. 
Emmons.     There's  a  woman  for  you  !     Her  eye  is  on  every- 
thing, and  everywhere.     She  looks  after  all  the  work  of  the 

house,  keeps  the  rooms  in  order 

She— And  henpecks  her  husband. 
He — But  Emmons  doesn't  know  it. 
She — And  it  serves  him  right. 

He — Ah,  that's  the  way  with  all  you  women.     Once  mar- 
ried, we  must  do   nothing  but  love  and  adore  our  wives. 
Why  not  put  you  in  a  niche  like  a  saint,  and  burn  incense 
before   you  ?     One  can  see  that  you  were  brought  up  in  a 
very  puritanical  manner  by  your  mother. 
She— Let  my  mother  alone,  if  you  please. 
He — Perhaps  it  is  I  who  make  her  come  to  see  us  every 
Monday,  and  invite  us  to  dinner  ever  Saturday. 
She — That  gives  you  a  change. 

He — It  bores  me  tremendously.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
regular  journey  to  your  mother's  house  in  the  suburbs.  I 
always  ask  myself  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a 
bag,  so  that  I  might  stop  on  the  way.  And  what  an  evening  ! 
For  three  consecutive  hours  to  play  casino,  and  hear  your 
uncle  tell  how,  when  he  was  in  the  army,  as  he  turned  to 
pick  up  something,  he  received  a  flesh-wound  from  a  rifle- 
ball. 

She — We  can  easily  arrange  that  matter  by  giving  up  our 
visits  to  my  mother. 

He — By  quarreling  with  your  family,  in  other  words  ? 
She — Yes,  by  quarreling  with  them. 
He  [angrily] — And  it  is  my  wife  who  gives  me  this  advice  ! 
You  want  me  to  get  in  a  row  with  all  your  family.  You 
want  your  mother  to  come  here  and  make  a  fuss,  with  tears 
in  her  voice,  as  they  do  at  the  theatre.  Perhaps  it  would 
please  you  if  she  made  trouble  in  our  household,  if  she  in- 
duced you  to  gel  a  divorce.  Well,  get  a  divorce,  and  then  I 
shall  have  a  little  peace  ;  there  will  be  an  end  of  these  daily 
quarrels.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  This  morning  I 
left  the  office  in  excellent  humor,  I  came  home  with  a  smile 
on  my  lips,  and  not  only  is  dinner  late,  but  you  are  trying 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me. 

Shi  —I  ?     Ah,  this  is  too  much  !     [S/re  bursts  into  tears.] 
Hi — Now  she   is  crying,  because  she  knows  that  tears 

make  me Well,  no,  1  will  not  yield.     If  one  can't  even 

give  a  friendly  counsel  to  one's  wife,  married  life  becomes 
unendurable.  Ah,  if  it  is  a  friend  or  a  cousin  who  teases 
them,  they  find  that  charming.  Hut  when  it  is  a  husband 
...  It  is  old-fashioned  to  take  anything  from  a  husband  ; 
it  is  out  of  date  to  love  one's  husband.  What  do  you  say  ? 
Yes,  yes,  you  have  been  working  a  pair  of  slippers  for  me. 
I  was  wrong.  At  least,  when  1  am  in  the  wrong  I  acknowl- 
edge it  Instead  of  pretending  to  ignore  the  fact,  I  see  that 
you  have  been  embroidering  a  pair  of  slippers  for  me. 
[Noticing  the  slippers  upon  a  table.  ]  What,  they  are  finished 
and  made  up  ?    Why.  my  darling,  you  must  have  taken  great 

pains  to 

She — Leave  me  alone. 

H' — Come,  don't  cry  any  more  ;  you  know  that  it  grieves 
•o  see  you  cry.     Yes,  you  can't  help  yourself,  it  soothes 


you  ;  well,  cry,  Gertrude,  cry'-  I  have  a  bad  temper,  I 
know  ;  I  said  too  much,  but  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Let  me  tell 
you.  [He  takes  a  cushion,  and  goes  upon  his  knees  be/ore  his 
wife.]  You  see,  I  am  on  my  knees,  as  in  our  early  married 
days.  Don't  you  recollect  those  days  ?  Listen  to  me,  dar- 
ling. I  was  in  a  bad  humor  when  I  came  home,  and 
then 

She — You  saw  that  the  table  was  not  set.  Was  that  any 
reason 

He — For  making  such  a  fuss  ?  No,  for  your  excuse  was 
a  good  one.  Anybody  might  forget  to  buy  butter.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  often  intended  to  buy  lots  of  things  for  you, 
but  I  never  once  thought  of  buying  you  any  butter.  Don't 
you  see  ? 

She — And  when  you  are  angry,  you  accuse  me 

He — Unjustly.  If  you  wanted  to,  you  could  cook  like  an 
angel.     Do  you  knowr  that  your  Welsh  rabbits  are  delicious  ? 

She — I  will  make  you  some  soon. 

HE — Let  it  be  when  your  mother,  who  is  very  fond  of 
them,  comes  some  evening. 

She — Then  you  like  her  a  little  ? 

He — Whom?  YTour  mother?  Why,  I  adore  her,  she 
adores  me,  we  adore  each  other. 

She — Well,  if  it  puts  you  out  to  go  to  mamma's  house 

He — Not  at  all.  It  does  me  good  to  breathe  the  country 
air.  And  what  would  become  of  your  dear  old  uncle,  if  he 
could  no  longer  tell  me  how  he  was  wounded  when  he  was 
in  the  army  ?  The  deprivation  would  kill  him,  and  I  do  not 
want  him  to  die. 

SHE — You  try  to  make  yourself  appear  worse  than  you 
really  are.     Why  do  you  pretend  to  be  bad  ? 

He — Let  me  tell  you  why.  If  we  did  not  quarrel  once  in 
a  while,  life  would  become  monotonous,  and  nothing  is  so 
enervating  as  monotony.  When  we  have  enjoyed  fair  weather 
for  a  month,  the  storm  which  bursts  is  welcome.  It  gives 
us  a  change.  And  so,  after  a  dispute  comes  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  has  its  own  peculiar  charm.  We  wipe  the  moist 
eyes  of  our  wife,  and  when  absolution  is  accorded  under  the 
form  of  a  smile,  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  with  a  loving 
kiss.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Mary  does  not  tell  us  that 
dinner  is  ready. 

She — I  will  give  her  warning. 

He — No,  the  amnesty  is  general ;  and  since  the  girl  has 
bought  vegetables  which  can't  be  cooked,  suppose  we  take 
dinner  at  the  restaurant  ? 

She — Yes,  indeed.     I  will  put  on  my  hat. 

He — And  afterwards  we  will  go  to  the  theatre,  like  two 
lovers. 

She — But  does  oo  love  oo's  popsy-wopsy  ? 

He — Does  I  ?     Just  doesn't  I  ?     Goo-goo-goo  ! 
[The  conversation  here  becomes  inarticulate    and  unavail- 
able for  publication.     Quick  curtain.] 
— Adapted  from  the  French  by  Richard  H.  Buel. 

The  Chicago  Democratic  convention,  in  its  platform  plank 
on  immigration,  "  condemns  and  denounces "  any  restraint 
of  the  coming  of  the  industrious  and  worthy  from  foreign 
lands.  As  no  party  has  proposed  such  restraint,  the  empty 
bombast  will  impress  none  ;  it  will  cause  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  main  declaration  to  many  ;  it  will  disgust  more. 
The  kindred  and  consequent  evil  of  inadequate  laws,  in  rela- 
tion to  naturalization,  is  omitted  from  mention  in  the  plat- 
form, and  presumably  for  the  purpose  that  will  suggest  itself 
to  every  clear-headed  citizen.  From  the  immigrants  of 
least  worth  and  most  numerous  class,  the  Democratic 
party  obtains,  at  every  election,  its  raw  recruits  to  its  voting 
force.  Ignorant,  vicious,  illiterate,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  incompetent  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  republican 
institutions,  they  never  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  American  citizenship,  and  continue  as  pests  to  the  com- 
munity. They  are  mere  voting-machines,  and  their  votes 
are  in  derogation  of  the  public  good.  They  enable  Tam- 
many to  retain  its  vicious  control  in  New  York  and  to  be  the 
chief  factor  in  the  rule  of  the  State,  a  constant  menace  to  the 
administration  of  the  general  government.  Every  year  they 
are  more  endangering  the  local  government  of  other  cities. 
They  are  made  citizens  and  voters  in  plain  violation  of 
the  law,  through  the  criminal  laxity  of  courts  over  which  the 
subservient  tools  of  the  political  bosses  preside.  The  effect- 
ual means  to  stop  this  abominable  machine-naturalization  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  immigrants  of  such  classes — paupers, 
criminals,  and  breeders  of  turbulence. 


Among  the  stories  of  Herr  Forckenbeck,  the  late  chief 
burgomaster  of  Berlin,  which  are  being  revived,  is  this  :  As 
president  of  the  North  German  Reichstag,  he  was  sent,  in 
187 1,  with  Von  Stauffenberg,  to  Versailles,  to  congratulate 
the  Prussian  king  upon  his  election  as  emperor.  Bismarck, 
who  had  just  concluded  the  terms  of  peace  with  France,  in- 
vited them  to  supper  ;  and,  at  that  repast,  the  Kaiser's  chief 
counselor  said  :  "This  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  last  shots 
will  be  exchanged  between  our  troops  and  the  French,  and  I 
have  conceded  to  the  French  the  honor  of  the  last  shot." 
Forckenbeck  and  his  colleague  left  their  host  before  mid- 
night, drew  out  their  watches,  stood  underneath  a  lantern  of 
the  Hotel  du  Reservoir,  and  waited.  First  there  was  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  German  troops  ;  then  a  solemn  still- 
ni  -  Then  followed  the  last  reply  from  Mont  Valerien. 
The  tower-clock  at  Versailles  struck  twelve  ;  the  French 
war  had  ended. 


Before  the  Congressional  Committee  investigating  the 
Homestead  riot,  it  was  testified  on  oath  that  wages  were  paid 
as  follows  :  Rollers,  $250  to  $275  per  month ;  heaters, 
$185  to  $190;  heaters'  helpers,  $130;  trainmen,  $97  to 
$120.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  poorly  paid  mechanics  are 
fighting  to  retain  their  jobs. 


Corot  painted  only  seven  hundred  sketches.  But  twelve 
thousand  "Corots"  have  been  sold  in  the  Hotel  Drouot  auc- 
tions. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lord  Tennyson  has  been  cruising  about  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  a  steam-yacht,  accompanied  by  his  son  Hallam.  He 
visited  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  on  the  Island  of  Jersey 
saw  his  brother. 

A  petition  for  the  pardon  of  Edwin  Parker  Deacon  has 
been  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
signed  by  the  twelve  jurors  by  whem  he  was  tried.  It  is 
thought  that  the  public  prosecutor  will  support  the  petition. 

General  Weaver,  the  People's  party  Presidential  candi- 
date, is  known  among  his  enemies  in  Iowa,  as  "Jumping 
Jim."  We  now  have  three  Presidential  candidates,  each  of 
whom  has  already  run  for  the  Presidency  at  least  once. 
Weaver  was  the  Greenback  labor  candidate  in  1880. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  man  who  has  twice  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  His  first  appointment  was  in  March,  1865, 
by  President  Lincoln:  the  second,  in  18S5,  by  President 
Arthur.     Mr.  McCulloch  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Whitelaw  Reid  used  to  edit  a  weekly  paper,  called  the 
News,  in  Xenia,  O.  ■  Editor  Stine,  of  the  Superior,  Neb., 
Journal,  recalls  a  visit  he  once  made  to  the  future  Vice- 
President,  and,  "  after  climbing  a  rickety  old  staircase,  found 
him  shoving  a  hand-roller  over  the  forms  on  an  old  hand- 
press,  and  Preston  B.  Plumb  pulling  the  lever." 

The  following  Americans  were  honored  by  invitations  to 
the  royal  inclosure  at  Ascot  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Emory,  General  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Williams,  Colonel  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree,  Mrs.  Vivian  (for- 
merly Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts),  Mrs.  Naylor  Leland  (for- 
merly Jennie  Chamberlaine),  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Ronalds,  Mrs.  Mackay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and 
Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

New  York's  most  notable  capitalists  are  men  of  very 
simple  habits,  and  some  of  the  richest  of  them  spend  less 
than  a  well-paid  clerk  spends  on  minor  personal  pleasures. 
Very  few  of  them  use  tobacco  or  liquor.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
rare  thing  for  Jay  Gould  to  have  a  hundred  dollars  in  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  Russell  Sage,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and 
C.  P.  Huntington  carry  but  little  ready  cash  with  them. 
Mr.  Sage  keeps  as  careful  a  record  of  his  small  personal  ex- 
penditures as  does  a  young  housewife  on  a  limited  income. 

An  alleged  heir  of  the  late  Father  Mollinger,  who  died  at 
Pittsburg  on  June  1 5th,  has  turned  up  in  New  York  city. 
His  name  is  John  de  Vries  Hoffman.  He  is  a  paper-hanger, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  poor.  He  alleges  that  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Father  Mollinger's  father.  He  has  brothers 
and  sisters  living  in  Holland,  where  he,  also,  was  born.  If 
it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that  Father  Mollinger  died  intestate,  the 
nearest  heir-at-law  will  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  money, 
the  priest's  estate  being  valued  all  the  way  from  three  hun- 
dred thousand  to  one  million  dollars. 

H.  C.  Frick,  now  fighting  to  prevent  the  striking  workmen 
from  destroying  his  property,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
forty-two  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  farmer,  and 
began  his  commercial  career  as  a  dry-goods  clerk.  Then  he 
became  a  bookkeeper  in  his  grandfather's  distillery.  Before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  induced  several  young  men 
to  go  in  with  him  in  the  building  of  fifty  coke-ovens  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  In  1873,  when  the  great  panic  came,  young  Frick 
bought  all  the  coke-ovens  his  capital  would  permit,  leased  as 
many  more  as  he  could,  and,  in  short,  staked  his  savings  and 
his  credit  on  the  turn  of  the  coke  market.  The  result  was 
that  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  a  rich  man.  The  Caruegies 
bought  an  interest  in  his  coke  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended vastly,  and  when  Carnegie  retired,  he  selected  this 
young  millionaire  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Company,  then  the  largest  of  the  Carnegie 
interests,  and  a  fortnight  ago  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Association.  As  a  manufacturer  of  coke,  he 
had  bitterly  opposed  unions,  and  had  successfully  insisted 
upon  managing  his  own  business  without  the  aid  of  com- 
mittees from  the  unions.  As  president  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Company,  he  broke  up  the  union  among  its  em- 
ployees, and  earned  the  everlasting  hatred  of  the  Amalgam- 
ated Association. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran,  who  made  the  hit  of  the  day  by  his 
speech  at  the  Chicago  convention  (condensed  in  last  week's 
Argonaut),  was  born  in  Count)-  Sligo,  Ireland,  educated  in 
France,  a  young  and  penniless  immigrant,  a  dry-goods 
clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  a  poor  law  student.  He  is  yet  young, 
being  only  thirty-eight.  He  was  seventeen  when  he  came 
to  this  country.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
Lille,  France,  but  changed  his  mind.  He  is  a  thorough 
classical  scholar  and  speaks  French  like  a  native.  When  he 
arrived  here  he  went  to  work  for  A.  T.  Stewart.  Then  he 
taught  school  and  studied  law.  His  first  important  case 
was  taken  without  hope  of  a  fee — he  defended  a  murderer 
and  secured  a  verdict  for  murder  in  the  second  degree 
only.  The  fame  of  the  case  brought  him  to  New  York, 
and,  in  1S79,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Democratic 
conventions.  In  1SS1,  he  appeared  at  Albany  as  spokesman 
of  the  Irving  Hall  Democracy.  ~His  country-seat  is  at 
Sands  Point,  Long  Island.  He  is  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  is  fond  of  good  living,  though  he  never  drinks.  He 
smokes  ten  to  fifteen  strong  cigars  a  day.  His  first  big  case 
in  New  York  was  the  Jake  Sharp  case.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried twice,  his  first  wife  having  been  a  Miss  Jackson,  sister 
of  Father  Jackson,  of  St.  Ann's  Church.  She  bore  him 
one  child,  and  both  mother  and  child  died  not  far  apart. 
His  second  wife,  Miss  Mack,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
brewer,  John  Mack,  is  a  woman  of  taste  and  culture.  She 
was  rich  in  her  own  right.  Their  home  on  Long  Island  is 
said  to  be  a  model.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Cockran 
takes  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  dogs  and  horses,  maintains 
an  excellent  stable  and  table,  and  believes  life  worth  living. 
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AT    NARRAGANSETT    PIER. 

"Van  Gryse"  on   Beach  and    Bathers,  Bathing-Suits,  and   Drinks. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  watering-place  season  is  sup- 
posed to  stretch  itself,  open  its  eyes,  take  a  long  yawn,  and 
wake  up.  It  has  been  asleep  up  to  that  time.  A  few  cot- 
tagers have  straggled  in,  a  few  hotels  have  lowered  their 
awnings  and  shown  a  small,  matutinal  crop  of  old  ladies  sit- 
ting on  the  verandas,  a  few  children  have  tucked  up  their 
skirts  and  begun  their  annual  excavations  in  the  sand,  a  few- 
chary,  shivering  bathers,  blue  about  the  nose  and  with  shud- 
dering, hunched-up  shoulders,  have  taken  their  morning  dip 
in  the  sea  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  watering-place  has  been 
asleep.  The  first  wink  of  the  sun's  eye  on  July  Fourth  has 
waked  it  up. 

Of  course  one  spends  the  national  holiday  and  the  Sunday 
before  it  out  of  town.  And  to  the  undecided  itinerant,  Nar- 
ragansett Pier  seems  a  good  place.  One  remembers  having 
heard  strange,  wild  stories  of  Narragansett  Pier.  It  was 
here  that  the  bathing-suits  were  so  fearful  and  wonderful  that 
men  with  snap-shot  cameras  stood  upon  the  beach  in  un- 
numbered multitudes.  It  was  here  that  there  were  bad,  glad 
doings  all  day  long,  that  beauty  and  fashion  might  be  seen 
in  the  garish  light  of  day  drinking  Manhattan  cocktails  and 
vermouth  on  the  Casino  balcony.  Clearly  Narragansett 
Pier  is  the  place  to  spend  the  unengaged  holiday,  and  one 
goes. 

Monday  is  a  fine  day — a  fine  day  by  the  sea  in  New  Eng- 
land. That  means  a  good  deal.  The  sea  in  New  England 
is  clear,  and  lucent,  and  striped  blue  and  green.  The  air  is 
cool,  and  fresh,  and  clear  with  a  crystalline  clearness  that 
makes  distant  objects  look  like  cameos  cut  against  the  sky. 
The  sea  comes  crushing  and  crowding  in  among  its  little  red 
and  brown  rocks  with  a  subdued,  lazy  rustle,  and  then  goes, 
sliding  reluctantly  back,  pulling  all  the  rocks'  fringes  of  sea- 
weed outward  in  its  lingering  grasp. 

Where  the  Casino  strides  across  the  road  in  its  wide  arch, 
go  ladies  in  little  groups  and  couples — lazy,  summer  ladies, 
with  the  wind  whipping  out  their  blue-serge  skirts  and  tweak- 
ing their  sailor-hats.  They  pass  under  the  strip  of  shadow 
that  the  arch  throws,  emerge  into  sun  on  the  other  side, 
skirt  that  high  stone  wall  where  the  ampelopsis  grows  so 
close  and  thick,  and  turn  down  the  alley-way  that  leads  to  the 
bathing-beach.  Carriages  and  horses  roll  and  stamp  up 
from  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Women  with  white  shoes 
alight,  and  rustle  their  white  skirts  and  twinkle  their  white 
feet  down  the  alley-way.  It  is  a  windy  little  alley-way, 
and  the  white  skirts  lash  out,  and  the  white  veils  flutter,  and 
the  white  parasols  jump  in  the  white-gloved  hands  of  their 
owners. 

At  the  end  of  the  little  alley  comes  the  crescent  curve  of 
the  finest  bathing-beach  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  This  is 
neither  the  long,  straight,  wind-swept,  surf-eaten  outer  edge 
of  Long  Island,  nor  the  golden,  wave- caressed  shore  of  upper 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  unique  beach.  The  huge,  heavy, 
combing  swell  of  the  Atlantic  does  not  come  pounding  in 
here  with  a  long,  ceaseless,  sad  reverberation.  Those  even, 
endless  waves,  curling  in  a  glassy  curve,  hesitating,  with  their 
crests  just  fringed  with  foam,  and  then  hurling  themselves  in 
tumbled  snow  on  the  beach,  are  not  found  here.  The  low 
billows  heave  up  softly  and  lazily,  curl,  sweep  inward  for  a 
beautiful,  wavering  moment,  then  slip  down  and  shoot  up  the 
sand  in  noiseless,  shallow  foam.  Beyond  they  roll  in,  glassy 
and  green.  But  the  sand  is  gray,  and,  where  the  water 
slides  back  in  its  silent  hurry,  is  as  hard  as  an  inlaid  floor, 
and  reflects  like  a  mirror — the  only  sand  on  this  coast  where 
the  figure  of  the  bather  is  reflected  from  the  feet  up  nearly 
to  the  shoulders. 

Back  of  this  is  a  sweep  of  ramshackle  wooden  balconies, 
shaded,  set  in  chairs,  where  the  dry,  dressed  monde  watch 
the  wet,  bathing-suited  monde  disporting  themselves  in  the 
briny.  Endless  rows  and  unseen  depths  of  bathing-houses 
open  off  these  balconies,  between  which  go*  little  wooden 
pathways  whereby  the  shamed  and  blushing  bather  may 
make  her  way,  under  a  rain  of  piercing  glances,  down  to  the 
beach,  where,  in  much  confusion,  she  hurls  herself  into  the 
kindly  shelter  of  a  breaking  wave. 

The  watching  monde  certainly  have  by  far  the  best  of  it, 
so  far  as  passive  enjoyment  goes.  In  the  first  place,  they 
feel  the  superiority  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
being  well  dressed.  They  are  all  fixed  up  to  the  nines — veils 
in  place,  hats,  full  of  lace  and  flowers,  set  on  bewitchingly 
crimped  and  curled  heads,  figures  done  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  tightness.  Everything  just  as  it  should  be,  and  no 
disturbing  fears  that  anatomical  secrets  are  to  be  revealed. 
Through  their  lorgnettes — the  new  kind,  with  the  very  short 
handles — these  sagacious  sylphs  gaze  upon  the  bathers — 
skurrying  shamefacedly  down  the  wooden  pathways — with 
the  quiet  smiles  of  a  superior  intelligence. 

The  bathers,  blushing,  hang  their  heads  and  patter  by. 
Sitting  at  gaze  on  the  balcony,  one  has  the  melancholy  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  many  family  secrets  ruthlessly  revealed.  Skel- 
etons are  no  longer  kept  in  closets.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  out  on  the  beach  this  fine  morning,  in  black  bathing- 
suits.  One  would  suppose  that  the  positive  determination 
that  tall,  stout,  fine  -  looking  lady  has  to  be  knock-kneed 
would  be  as  much  a  subject  for  concealment  as  hereditary 
insanity  or  a  brother  in  the  penitentiary.  But  there  Angelina 
stands  confessed,  knock-kneed  in  all  her  charm,  and  does 
not  at  all  seem  to  mind  letting  the  world  into  the  secret. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  discouraging  sight  for  a  proud  American 
patriot  to  notice  how  many  of  his  beautiful  countrywomen 
recall  to  one's  mind  that  expression  about  "the  devil  upon  two 
sticks  " — not  that  they  are  devils,  but  that  they  are  upon  two 
sticks. 

^Nevertheless,  the  thin  ones  look  better  than  the  fat  ones. 
A  large,  stout  woman,  in  a  black  bathing-suit,  tripping  with 
a  modest  simper  down  the  pathway  between  the  gazers,  is 
undoubtedly  not  so  pretty  as  the  two  girls  who  come  behind 
her.  These,  by  the  way,  are  so  far  the  best-looking  figures 
in  the  surf.     They  are  both   tall  and  very  slender,  but  lithe 


and  well  made.  They  wear  black-serge  suits,  full  and  caught 
in  with  broad,  black  belts.  They  have  black  kerchiefs  tied 
tightly  over  their  heads,  long,  black  sleeves,  long,  black 
stockings,  and  high,  black  collars.  They  look  as  pretty  as 
they  do  in  their  street-dresses,  though  their  curled  love-locks 
are  entirely  covered  by  the  kerchiefs.  But  they  are  slim, 
neat,  upright,  entirely  free  from  that  superfluous  avoirdupois 
which  makes  the  fat  female  bather  as  shapeless  a  thing  as 
the  jelly-fish  which  the  wave  deposits  at  your  feet. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  any  gorgeousness  of  bath- 
ing-suits. Those  come  later  in  the  butterfly  season  of 
August.  Just  now,  the  bather  is  either  so  from  love  of  the 
sport  or  from  a  desire  to  reduce  her  weight.  No  one  as  yet 
goes  down  the  wooden  pathway  to  the  sands,  challenging 
glances,  in  a  costume  of  white  silk.  There  is  nobody  who 
is  what  one  might  call  a  spectacular  bather.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  the  handsome  lady,  with  the  two  boys. 
She  bathes  somewhat  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
one  may  make  a  guess  that  her  dip  in  the  sea  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  than  of  pleasure.  She  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  St 
very  much,  but  she  is  stouter  than  is  quite  graceful,  and,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  energetic  bathing  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  in  the  world  to  grow  thin. 

Wrapped  up  in  a  striped  cloak,  with  her  oil-silk  cap  pulled 
over  her  ears,  she  walks  down  the  pathway  to  the  sand. 
A  rnaid  accompanies  her,  also  a  fashionably  shaven  black 
poodle,  with  an  inky  lion-like  mane,  tufts  of  hair  round  its 
ankles,  and  one  great,  lonely  bunch  of  ebon)'  curls  on  the 
very'  tip-end  of  its  tail.  On  the  margin  of  the  wave,  the 
lady  throws  her  cloak  to  the  maid  and  hurries  in,  accom- 
panied by  the  black  poodle,  which,  in  wild  excitement,  goes 
leaping  after  her,  barking  frantically  and  swallowing  gulps  of 
salt  water.  The  bath  over,  she  comes  out,  is  wrapped  in  the 
cloak  by  the  waiting  maid,  and,  with  the  sandy  and  dripping 
poodle  leading  the  cortege,  goes  back  to  the  bath-house.  As 
she  comes  up  the  walk,  the  little  drips  of  water  falling  off 
the  edge  of  her  cap  into  her  eyes,  some  one  in  the  languid, 
gazing  crowd  is  heard  to  remark  that  this  lady  is  a  Califor- 
nian — "the  daughter  of  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  at  Narragansett  Pier  with  her  two 
sons." 

The  next  moment  she  has  disappeared  in  the  passage  to 
the  bath-houses.  The  mention  of  California  has  conjured 
up  a  picture,  and  idly  gazing  at  the  crescent  of  gray-beaten 
beach,  one  makes  a  mental  comparison  of  it  to  Santa  Cruz. 
There  is  a  trifle  more  of  surf  here  and  a  finer  stretch  of 
sand.  The  waves  break  nowhere  on  the  Californian  coast 
in  this  singular  manner.  Some  of  them  roll  close  in,  lump- 
ing into  a  long,  even,  green  swell.  Then  rising  to  curl  over, 
fretted  into  crystal  spray  on  their  curving  edge,  they  stand 
thus  for  one  motionless  second,  a  level,  smooth  bank  of 
lucent,  jade-green  water,  in  which,  rising  with  the  billows' 
rise,  one  can  see  the  limbs  and  figures  of  the  bathers,  like 
bodies  of  insects  that  are  found  imbedded  in  bits  of  trans- 
parent amber.  Then  the  swell  curls  and  crushes  down.  The 
cries  of  the  bathers  further  in  shore,  knocked  about  by  the 
tumbling  foam,  rise  clear  and  shrill.  And — is  this  Santa 
Cruz,  or  is  it  Narragansett  Pier  ?  Surely  that  man  walking 
along  the  edge  of  the  water  belongs  to  Santa  Cruz  !  He  is 
one  of  the  land-marks  of  the  place. 

Who  has  not  seen  him  sauntering  by  on  the  wave's  verge 
in  just  this  manner,  on  the  edge  of  a  bluer  sea,  with  smaller 
waves,  and  in  an  air  less  clear,  but  made  golden  with  an  in- 
tenser  sun  ?  A  tall,  large  man,  in  a  suit  of  brown  tweed, 
with  a  brown  Derby  hat  on,  and  his  coat  flapping  back  over 
a  shirt  of  pale-blue  cheviot  and  a  russet-leather  belt.  He 
even  smokes  the  same  short  briar-wood  pipe  and  wears  the 
same  shaped  glasses,  set  close  to  his  eyes  on  the  bridge  of 
an  extremely  aquiline  nose.  He  is  of  a  ruddy  countenance, 
grizzled  as  to  hair,  very  tall  as  to  figure,  looking  like  an 
Englishman,  and  in  age  somewhere  near  forty.  The  very 
same  man,  and  no  doubt  about  it  !  There  he  used  to  patrol 
the  beach  alone  ;  here,  however,  he  has  acquaintances,  and 
here  he  bathes  just  about  twelve,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Undoubtedly  the  season  has  begun.  For  when  the  bath 
is  over,  all  the  world  goes  to  the  Casino,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  is  always  done  in  the  season  and  never 
done  out  of  the  season.  So  to  the  Casino  the  world  goes — 
the  bathing  ladies  a  little-  damp  about  the  backs  of  their 
necks  and  pink  about  their  eyelids,  but  curled,  and  powdered, 
and  veiled,  and  scented  as  charmingly  as  before  ;  and  the 
ladies  who  did  not  bathe  neither  damp  about  their  necks 
nor  pink  about  their  eyelids,  but  as  exquisite  as  ever,  as 
trim,  as  fleckless,  as  white,  as  perfectly  in  place,  as  flawlessly 
dainty. 

And  here,  on  the  paved  stretch  just  inside  the  wall  and 
outside  the  balcony,  the  world  takes  its  seat,  and  is  luxurious 
and  lazy.  One  stares  at  every  one,  and  every  one  stares 
back.  The  men  stare  complacently  at  the  women,  and  the 
women  stare  haughtily  at  the  men,  wishing  to  goodness  that 
they  knew  them.  People  who  know  each  other  get  in  little 
groups  and  do  a  little  desultory  gossiping  ;  and  unoccupied 
males  cross  their  legs,  and  open  their  Newr  York  papers,  and 
read.  Meantime,  beyond  the  wall  and  the  drive,  the  sea 
rustles,  and  sobs,  and  chuckles  among  its  rocks,  and  shoots 
up  an  arm  or  two  of  spray  in  a  fitful  burst  of  energy.  That 
is  without.  Within,  somewhere  a  band  plays  —  plays 
dreamily,  and  pensively,  and  deliciously ;  plays  a  sad, 
rhythmic  waltz  that  falls  and  rises  softly  as  a  sigh  ;  plays 
a  serenade  ;  plays  "Wang" — "a  babbling  brook,  a  shady 
nook,  sweet  lips  where  kisses  dwell,  O  !  " — and  Delia  Fox, 
in  her  yellow  wig  and  her  white-flannel  suit,  comes  to  one's 
mind.  What  a  pretty  creature  she  is  !  The  woman  across 
there  on  the  balcony,  with  the  pink  shirt  and  the  white-duck 
Eton  jacket,  is  not  unlike  her. 

Then  one  drinks  a  little — everybody  does  that.  Little 
tables  dot  the  paved  stretch,  and  form  the  nucleus  for  con- 
vivial parties  and  murmuring  couples.  The  chilled  bathers 
have  to  be  warmed  up.  They  take  Manhattan  cocktails, 
and  the  women  who  have  not  bathed  raise  their  thick, 
cream-colored  veils  and  sit  daintily  at  long-stemmed,  broad- 
bowled    glasses   full   of    emerald   liquid   and    smashed  ice. 


The  band  goes  on.  It  is  now  playing  "Say  not  Farewell" 
—a  plaintive,  sentimental  song — but  it  plays  it  with  a  gentle 
tenderness  that  is  quite  charming.  A  lady,  in  a  gold  Figaro 
jacket  and  gold-and-white  skirts,  gets  up,  her  chair  legs 
scratching  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  saunters  off  moodily, 
eyeing  the  people,  through  her  short-handled  lorgnette,  with 
an  air  of  insolent  ill-humor. 

Presently  some  more  women  pass  out,  with  children,  and 
two  or  three  men.  One  of  these  is  the  wife  of  ex-Governor 
Sprague,  of  Massachusetts — the  "Boy  Governor,"  once  the 
husband  of  the  beautiful  Kate  Chase.  They  live  near  by, 
in  a  huge  house — a  house  as  big  as  a  hotel,  whose  spires 
and  cupolas  show  above  the  trees.  The  two  ladies  are 
plainly  dressed  in  blue  blazer-suits  and  peaked  yachting 
caps.  They  are  both  young,  both  dark  and  handsome,  with 
hard,  black  eyes  and  unusually  upright  and  square-shouldered 
figures.  As  they  pass  along  they  look  at  the  crowd  with 
expressions  of  cold  hauteur.  The  crowd  stares  back.  All 
the  world  stares  at  Narragansett.  It  is  just  as  correct  there 
as  it  is  to  drink  Manhattan  cocktails  and  crime  de  menthe, 
while  the  band  plays  "Wang,"  and  between  the  sips  one 
reads  the  personals  in  the  Narragansett  Times,  the  local 
thunderer  of  the  pier.  Van  Gryse. 

Narragansett  Pier,  July  5,  1892. 


THIRD-PARTY    TICKETS. 


A  Chronicle  of  Bubbles. 

Third  parties  are  the  tramp-ships  on  the  ocean  of  politics. 
But  many  become  derelicts,  and  most  of  them  sink  to  the 
profound  depths  of  that  ocean,  deeper  than  ever  plummet 
sounded.  The  first  in  the  L'nited  States  to  hold  convention 
and  nominate  Presidential  candidates  was  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  of  1S32,  with  William  Wirt  for  President.  The  organ- 
ization had  barely  one  object — the  ostracism  of  Masonry — and 
it  carried  the  electoral  vote  of  one  State,  Vermont,  out  of  the 
twenty-four  States  which  comprised  the  Union.  That  one 
campaign  was  its  beginning  and  its  end,  and  it  passed  into 
history.  Since  that  time,  of  third  parties,  there  have  come 
and  disappeared  the  Abolition  party,  the  Free-Soil  part;',  the 
American  party,  and  the  Greenback  party.  The  American 
party  was  the  only  one  of  them  that  had  votes  in  ever}'  State, 
and  it  carried  the  electoral  vote  of  one  State.  The  Aboli- 
tion party  caused  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  for  President  by 
running  the  Birney  ticket  in  New  York,  which  drew  away 
from  Clay  over  fifteen  thousand  Whig  votes  and  gave  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  to  Polk.  To  rebuke  Henry  Clay 
on  account  of  his  slavery  sentiments,  they  in  effect  elected 
Polk  and  put  in  power  the  Democratic  party,  devoted  to 
slavery.  The  Free-Soil  party  was  founded  and  organized  by 
Democrats  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  party.  In 
184s,  the  movement  was  made  to  defeat  General  Cass  for 
President,  by  carrying  New  York  against  him.  It  was  not 
expected  to  prevail  in  any  other  State.  With  the  Democratic 
vote  divided  between  Cass  and  Van  Buren,  the  electoral  vote 
of  New  York  was  cast  for  the  Whig  nominee,  General  Tay- 
lor, and  made  his  election  sure.  The  Free-Soil  party  wrought 
the  defeat  of  General  Cass  and  the  Democratic  party  in 
1848,  just  as  the  Abolition  party  had  effected  the  defeat,  in 
1844,  of  Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  party.  In  each  instance 
it  was  the  work  of  men  who  had  become  disaffected  with 
the  party  in  which  they  had  before  held  fellowship.  In  1844, 
it  was  resolute  rebuke  ;  in  1848,  it  was  partisan  revenge. 
Neither  the  Abolitionists  nor  the  Free-Soilers  obtained  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  single  State,  whereas  the  Anti-Masons 
and  the  Americans  each  carried  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State 
— the  Anti-Masons,  of  Vermont ;  the  Americans,  of  Mary- 
land. In  1880,  the  Greenback  party  and  the  Prohibition 
party  entered  the  field  with  Presidential  candidates.  Neither 
of  them  carried  an  electoral  vote  of  the  thirty-eight  States. 
Their  candidates  for  President,  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  Dow,  of 
Maine,  were  both  former  Republicans — the  one  disaffected, 
the  other  a  crank  on  his  chief  hobby.  Again,  in  1 SS4,  the  two 
organizations  put  up  candidates  for  the  Presidency — Butler, 
Greenbacker ;  St.  John,  Prohibitionist.  A  very  strongly 
fortified  belief  that  the  latter  was  the  recipient  of  a  large 
sum  for  his  service  in  the  campaign,  by  the  Democratic 
managers,  for  enticing  zealous  temperance  men  from  the 
Republican  ranks,  in  close  and  important  States,  to  enable 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  prevail,  had  its  effect.  In  New- 
York,  in  1880,  the  Prohibition  vote  was  1,517;  in  1S84,  it 
was  25,001.  Cleveland  carried  the  electoral  vote  with  a 
plurality  of  1,047  over  Blaine.  It  appears  that  the  Demo- 
cratic bargain  with  St.  John  bore  exceeding  rich  results. 
The  Prohibitionists  had  again,  in  1888,  a  Presidential  ticket 
in  the  field,  and  this  year  General  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  is  their 
candidate  for  President.  He  is  a  pioneer  of  California — an 
honest,  upright,  conscientious  man.  He  was  formerly  a 
Democrat  ;  has  since  been  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress and  an  independent  candidate  for  governor.  He  is  a 
former  of  great  wealth,  and  is  too  sensible  to  imagine  that 
he  will  be  elected  President.  His  candidacy  is  to  attest  his 
devotion  to  the  cold-water  cause.  The  L'nion  Labor  party 
is  in  the  list  of  organizations  of  the  period  which  can  never 
expect  direct  results. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  or  People's  party,  is  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  third-party  organizations,  it  started  with  local, 
widely  segregated,  phenomenal  sweeps.  It  elected  nine 
members  of  Congress  in  1890 — five  from  Kansas,  two  from 
Nebraska,  and  one  each  from  Minnesota  and  Georgia.  It 
displaced  lngalls,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
chose  Peffer  in  his  place,  and  Kyle,  senator  from  South 
Dakota.  It  caused  the  defeat  of  Senator  Wade  Hampton  in 
South  Carolina,  and  raised  the  much  inferior  Irby  to  the 
exalted  station.  It  made  Tillman  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  with  the  Prohibitionists,  Boies,  an  apostate  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  proselyte,  governor  of  Iowa.  On  this 
coast,  in  Oregon,  it  has  elected  several  members  to  the 
legislature  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  the  electa  of  any 
State  officer.  Its  numerical  voting  power  in  C 
yet  to  be  developed, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

A  new  poem  by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich.  whose  death 
was  noticed  in  the  Argonaut  last  week,  will  appear 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Century,  and  a  volume  of 
her  poems  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 

"  A  Thorny  Path,  or  PerAspera,"  the  new  romance 
by  Gcorg  Ebers.  which  is  to  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  is  described  as  an  im- 
pressive story-  of  life  in  Alexandria.  Egypt,  in  the 
third  century,  A.  D.  The  cruel  Emperor  Caracalla 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  book,  and  there  are 
brilliant  descriptions  of  the  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats  of  the  arena. 

The  splendid  edition  of  Caxton's  "  Golden 
Legend,"  prepared  by  William  Morris,  the  poet,  at 
his  private  press,  is  now  almost  ready  for  publication. 
He  has  himself  designed  the  ornamental  letters  and 
borders,  and  Burne-Jones  has  made  two  full-page 
illustrations  for  the  volume.  It  is  worth  while  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  present  price  of  this  ' '  Golden 
Legend"  is  about  forty-eight  dollars— a  price  which 
is  to  be  raised  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  work 
is  a  careful  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1484. 

Statistics  concerning  the  sale  of  Zola's  books  are 
again  in  order  in  London  and  Paris  since  "  La 
Debacle  "  appeared : 

"  On  the  day  this  work  was  issued  the  publishers  executed 
orders  for  66,000  copies,  and  another  20,000  were  ordered 
from  the  printers.  At  the  present  time  1,304,000  copies 
have  been  sold  of  those  of  M.  Zola's  novels  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  Rougon  Macquart  series,  '  Nana '  heading  the 
list  with  160,000  copies,  after  which  come  '  L'AssommoIr  ' 
with  124,000,  and  '  La  Terre '  with  ioo.ooo.  The  sale  of  M. 
Zola's  other  works,  such  as  '  Tberese  Raquin,'  '  Les  Contes 
a  Ninon.'  '  Madeleine  Fe'rat,'  and  his  volumes  of  literary 
criticism,  are  said  to  amount  to  about  250.000  copies,  and 
these  figures  are  exclusive  of  translations  in  the  English, 
German,   Italian,   Spanish,    Dutch,   and    Hungarian    Ian- 


Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  is  finishing  her  third  novel, 
and  has,  meanwhile,  written  a  short  tale,  entitled 
"A  Story  About  a  Child." 

In  view  of  the  favorable  reception  given  to  Ap- 
pleton's  "Canadian  Guide-Book,  Part  I.,  Eastern 
Canada,"  now  revised  for  1892,  the  publishers  an- 
nounce a  companion  volume  on  Western  Canada. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll.  There  will  be 
a  large  number  of  illustrations,  together  with  three 
large  and  several  small  maps.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
will  publish  this  book  at  once. 

Pierre  Loti,  who  is  a  sensitive  person,  seems  to  be 
inclined,  it  is  reported,  to  take  up  his  old  sailor  ex- 
istence ;  the  moving  cause  is  the  adverse  criticism 
with  which  his  countrymen  greeted  his  Academy  dis- 
course. 

Of  the  exiled  Stevenson,  the  New  York  Tribune 
says  : 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  pagan  hermitages  offer  the 
proper  surroundings  to  a  man  of  genius.  Without  making 
premature  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
latest  writings,  we  may  at  least  hazard  the  remark  that  they 
will  hardly  impel  other  writers  of  subtle  and  graceful  gifts 
to  take  up  a  residence  on  Pacific  islets." 

"  Wolfenberg,"  WiUntm  Clack's  new  novel,  is  be- 
ing published  serially  in  this  country  in  a  New  York 
periodical. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Gamer  has  confided  his  much-talked- of 
researches  into  "The  Speech  of  Monkeys"  to  a 
volume  which,  under  that  title,  will  soon  be  brought 
out.  He  is  going  back  to  Africa  to  continue  his  experi- 
ments. Of  the  two  pans  into  which  the  book  is 
divided,  the  first  is  a  record  of  experiments  with 
monkeys  and  other  animals,  and  the  second  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  speech. 

A  biography  of  Ethan  Allen,  by  the  late  Henry 
Hall,  the  Vermont  historian,  will  be  issued  at  once 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  the  title,  "The  Robin 
Hood  of  Vermont."  Allen's  own  letters  have  been 
freely  drawn  upon. 

The  Library  Journal  says  : 

"  In  a  certain  city  an  examination  of  applicants  for  em- 
ployment in  the  public  library  was  held  during  October. 
The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  answer  to  a  question, 
asking  for  the  tides  of  a  work  written  by  each  of  the 
ambon  named:  John  Ruskin. '  The  Bread- Winners  '  ;  Will- 
iam H.  Prcscott,  'The  Frozen  Pirate';  Charles  Darwin 
Mhe  Missing  link';  Thomas  Carlyle.  '  C\csar's  Column.' 
Hie  same  man  is  responsible  for  saying  that  B.  C.  stands 
for  the  Creauon  and  A.  U.  for  the  Deluge." 

A  reprint  of  Dickens's  novels,  from  the  edition 
corrected  by  the  author  in  1867-68— one  which  prac- 
tically embodied  his  latest  revision— is  to  be  brought 
out  by  his  old  publishers,  Chapman  &  Hall.  The 
edition  will  contain  the  original  illustrations,  and  will 
be  issued  in  twenty  volumes. 

"The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  an  American  _storv.  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  four  books  most  widely  read  in 
England. 

D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  announce  an  outdoor  illustrated 
book  under  the  title  of  "  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata," 
by  W.  H.  Hudson.  C.  M.  Z.  S..  joint  author  of 
"  Argentine  Ornithology."  The  author  furnishes 
graphic  accounts  of  the  desert  pampas,  and  the  lives 
of  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  from  pumas  1 
and  spiders. 

An  (dilion  de  luxe  of  "Othello,"  beautifully  illus- 
iratcd  from  drawings  by  Marchetti,  the  Italia 
is  announced  for  publication  in  the  autumn.    Signor 
Marchctti's  knowledge  of  the  scenery  and  cositmn-s 
of  the  Othello  period  is  said  to  be  unique. 

Ion   publisher  has  ready  an  anthology  of 
by   Mr.    Ralph   H.   Cainc,   of  the 


Liverpool  Mercury-.  The  book  will  be  a  representa- 
tive collection  from  the  best  British  song-writers. 
Mr.  Caine,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  distinguished 
novelist,  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  the  editor 
of  a  recent  volume  of  humorous  verse. 

In  Aldrich's  new  poem,  "  Unguarded  Gates,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  Argonaut  two  weeks  ago,  there  is 
in  the  last  few  lines  a  very  strong  warning  against  the 
evils  of  unrestricted  immigration.  "  O  Liberty,  white 
Goddess !  is  it  well,"  it  runs : 

"  To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  ?    On  thy  breast 
Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of  fate, 
Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  hand  of  steel 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  tom 
And  trampled  in  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 
And  where  the  temples  of  the  Caesars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair." 

It  was  lately  said  of  "  Omar  Khayyam  "  Fitzgerald 
that  no  man  could  possibly  be  more  generous  to  the 
poor.  No  poor  person  was  ever  turned  away  from 
his  door,  and  if  in  the  streets  he  met  any  one  who 
looked  poverty-stricken  and  in  distress,  he  used  to 
slip  monev  secretly  into  the  shabby  one's  hand  as  he 
passed,  not  altering  his  walk  or  thinking  of  stopping 
to  receive  thanks. 

Undaunted  by  the  third  refusal  of  the  Academy  to 
elect  him  to  membership.  Zola  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  not  only  offering  himself  at  the  next  vacancy, 
but  of  continuing  to  offer  himself  indefinitely. 

The  Summer  Series  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton  for 
this  year  will  begin  with  the  publication  of  "A  Little 
Norsk  ;  or,  01'  Pap's  Flaxen,"  by  Hamlin  Garland, 
author  of  "  Main  Traveled  Roads,"  etc.  The  second 
book  in  the  Summer  Series  will  be  "A  Tale  of 
Twenty-Five  Hours,"  by  Brander  Matthews  and 
George  H.  Jessop. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  finished  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn.  The  work  is  being  written  on  a  large 
scale,  and  these  two  volumes  bring  the  narrative 
down  only  to  the  death  of  William  the  Third. 

The  forthcoming  edition  of  Mr.  James  Brvce's 
"American  Commonwealth"  will  take  notice  of 
many  important  changes  that  have  occured  since  the 
work  was  first  issued.  This  edition  will  be  copy- 
righted in  America. 

New  Publications. 
"Morris  Julian's  Wife,"  by  Elizabeth  Olmis,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"A  Daughter's  Heart,"  an  English  story  by  Mrs. 
H.  Lovett  Cameron,  has  been  issued  in  the  Series  of 
Select  Novels  published  bv  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents ;  for  sale  bv  rh<> 
booksellers. 

"  Links  from  Broken  Chains  "  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  of  verses  by  Donizetti  Muller.  The  longest 
poem  is  "The  Origin  of  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp," 
which  has  been  printed  before ;  the  others  are  new. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author  at  25  East  Sixty- 
First  Street,  New  York. 

"  A  Transplanted  Rose,"  by  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood 
— who  is  also  known,  as  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  as  a 
writer  on  social  manners  and  usages — is  a  story  of 
New  York  society  which  has  just  been  reissued  in 
paper  covers  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  new  library  edition  of 
William  Black's  novels  is  "Magic  Ink  and  Other 
Stories."  In  addition  to  the  tale  which  figures  in  the 
title,  it  contains  "  A  Hallowe'en  Wraith "  and 
"  Nancibel :  A  Tale  of  Stratford-on-Avon."  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  price, 
Si.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  novels  are  being  reprinted 
in  a  "  dollar  series"  of  which  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  "  Dr. 
Claudius."  and  "A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  "  are 
the  latest  issues.  They  are  well  printed  in  large  type 
on  heavy  paper,  and  constitute  an  excellent  edition 
of  these  popular  tales.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  each  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxev. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  has  reissued  half  a 
dozen  of  his  popular  Dukesborough  Tales  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Chronicles  of  Mr.  Bill  Williams." 
They  are  an  entertaining  series  of  sketches  of  the 
characters  in  a  central  Georgian  town  "in  the  grim 
and  rude  but  hearty  old  times,"  and  are  really  recol- 
lections of  the  author's  early  youth.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price.  $1.00;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  publishers  of  the  Chandos  Classics  announce 
their  inlcntion  of  selecting  and  reprinting  "  the  cream 
of  the  diarists, "  and  commence  the  new  series  with 
"  1  he  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mme.  d'Arolay."  With 
Macaulays  appreciative  biographical  notice  of  the 
famous  diarist,  the  extracts  fill  three  volumes  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  the  explanatorv  notes 
being  copious  and  well  edited.  Each  volume  has  for 
frontispiece  a  photogravure  portrait.     Published  by 

■    ■        ami    8   1  o.,  London  tMacmillan,  New 

York) ;  for  sale  by  Payot.  Upham  &  Co. 

"Out  of  the  Fashion,"  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  is  a 
story  of  four  English  girls  who  were  never  very  dis. 


tinctly  in  the  fashion,  but  who  are  driven  quite  be- 
yond the  pale  by  their  rascally  father's  swindling 
operations,  detection,  and  death.  They  are  taken 
up  by  a  charming  old  spinster,  who  sets  them  to 
keeping  house  for  friendless  girls  in  London.  It  is  a 
placidly  entertaining  tale,  with  some  romance  intro- 
duced in  the  love-affair  of  the  youngest  and  prettiest 
of  the  four  sisters.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale 
by  William  Doxey. 

Rudvard  Kipling's  new  book  of  verses  is  "  Ballads 
and  Barrack-Room  Ballads."  The  "  Barrack-Room 
Ballads"  have  appeared  in  an  earlier  book,  but  the 
ballads  are  now  first  reprinted  from  the  periodicals  in 
which  thev  first  appeared.  Among  the  latter  are 
' '  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  ' '  The  Last  Suttee," 
"  With  Scindia  to  Delhi,"  "  The  Ballad  of  the  Clam- 
pherdown,"  "The  Conundrum  of  the  Workshops," 
"The  English  Flag,"  and  other  of  Kipling's  more 
recent  poems,  including  all  that  were  signed 
"Yussuf."  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  Si-25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"City  Festivals"  is  the  title  of  Will  Carleton's 
latest  book  of  poems.  It  is  the  sixth  and  last  volume 
of  the  Farm  and  City  Series,  and  includes  :  "  Festi- 
vals of  the  Nation,"  "  Festival  of  the  Jolly  Clergy- 
men," "A  Festival  of  the  Sky,"  "  The  Festival  of 
the  Freaks,"  "  The  Festival  of  the  Tram  Club,"  and 
"  The  Festival  of  Family  Reunion,"  with  two  pages 
of  explanatory  notes.  The  book  is  a  handsome  one, 
uniform  in  general  appearance  with  the  others  of  the 
series,  and  the  illustrations  faithfully  portray  the 
homely  scenes  of  the  poems.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

There  are  seven  novelettes  in  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son's latest  book,  "  An  Edelweiss  of  the  Sierras  and 
Other  Stories."  The  heroine  of  the  first  tale  is  a 
California  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  mining  millionaire 
whose  English  wife  has  died  at  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  The  child  is  brought  up  by  an  Indian 
squaw,  but  the  story  takes  her  from  her  mountain 
home,  and,  in  time,  she  becomes  the  Duchesse  de 

B and  shines  a  social  queen.    The  other  stories 

are  "Golden-Rod:  An  Idyl  of  Mount  Desert," 
"Under  the  Convent  Wall,"  "  Cherrycote,"  "The 
Shattered  Violin,"  "A  House  Built  Upon  the 
Sand,"  and  "  On  a  Hill-Top."  Published  by  Harper 
&:  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

' '  Don  Braulio "  is  such  another  excellent  story  of 
modern  Spain  as  might  be  expected  of  Juan  Valera, 
the  author  of  "  Pepita  Ximenez."  Don  Braulio's 
wife  is  a  pretty  woman  who  has  ambitions  that  her 
humdrum  life  does  not  satisfy.  She  wonders  if  she 
may  not  help  him  on  in  the  world,  and  gne  day, 
■»hen  she  is  walking  with  her  pretty  young  sister,  the 
marked  attentions  of  an  aristocratic  Jfaneur  seem  to 
suggest  the  opportunity.  She  determines  to  marry 
him  to  her  sister,  but  his  indecision  between  the 
charms  of  the  two  women  leads  to  complications  and 
furnishes  an  interesting  story.  "  Don  Braulio  "  is  a 
striking  picture  of  Madrilene  society  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  condition  of  woman  in  Spain.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"An  Artist's  Story  of  the  Great  War,"  by  Edwin 
Forbes,  is  a  large  folio  of  the  kind  known  as  "  sub- 
scription books,"  which  is  to  be  issued  in  four  parts, 
the  first  of  which  has  just  appeared.  It  contains 
twenty  full-page  etchings  of  scenes  from  army  life, 
five  full-page  photogravure  portraits  taken  from  oil- 
paintings  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  enough  descriptive  text,  written  from  the  war- 
correspondent's  point  of  view,  to  fill  out  the  pages 
to  the  number  of  seventy-nine.  Neither  in  artistic 
or  literary  quality  does  the  work  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  its  value  is  purely  commercial  and  is  based 
on  the  interest  that  attaches  to  anything  connected 
with  the  war.  Of  some  of  the  illustrations,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  they  are  grotesque.  Published  by 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  for  sale,  by 
subscription  only,  by  the  J.  Dewing  Company. 

"  Grania :  The  Story  of  an  Island,"  by  the  Hon. 
Emily  Lawless,  is  an  intensely  sad  tale  of  life  on  the 
Galway  Coast.  On  a  bleak  little  island  live  Grania 
and  her  half-sister,  Honor.  Grania  has  abounding 
health  and  the  virtues  and  passions  of  a  strong 
woman,  while  Honor  is  a  saint  upon  earth.  There 
is  a  handsome,  weak,  dissipated  young  fellow, 
Murdough  Blake,  whom  Grania  has  loved  from 
her  early  childhood,  and,  though  she  can  not  be 
blind  to  all  his  faults,  she  constantly  tries  to 
let  him  show  the  nobility  she  believes  he  possesses. 
But  he  always  proves  ignoble,  and  finally,  when 
Honor  is  dying,  he  refuses  to  sail  over  to  the 
mainland  to  fetch  a  priest.  Then  Grania  braves  the 
tempest  alone,  and  is  drowned.  It  is  a  very  real 
story  that  arouses  the  reader's  strong  sympathy,  and 
— though  written  in  English,  for  the  characters  all 
speak  Gaelic— it  is  told  in  a  style  that  has  many  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

Beecham's  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 
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APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


THE  NATURALIST  IN  LA  PLATA. 

By  C.  H.  Hudson,  C.  M.  Z.  S.,  joint  author  of 
"  Argentine  Ornithology."  With  27  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  388  pages.     Cloth,  £4.-00. 

"Mr.  Hudson  is  not  only  a  clever  naturalist,  but  he 
possesses  the  rare  gift  of  interesting  his  readers  in  what- 
ever attracts  him,  and  of  being  dissatisfied  with  mere  ob- 
servation unless  it  enables  him  to  philosophize  as  well. 
With  his  lucid  accounts  of  bird,  beast,  and  insect,  no  one 
will  fail  to  be  delighted." — London  Academy, 

"...  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  from  this 
most  interesting  book.  Hut  it  is  one  to  buy  and  read,  for 
matter  and  style  are   alike  excellent." — London  Spectator. 

"DECEMBER  ROSES." 

By  Mrs.  CampbelL-PrAED,  joint  author  of  "The 
Right  Honourable.''  No.  96,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  12010.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"  '  The  Right  Honourable '  is  an  enjoyable  and  superior 
English  novel.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Campbdl-Praed's  labor  in  the 
way  of  romance  and  sentiment  is  admirably  done." — Inde- 
pendent. 

"  Several  of  the  personages  in  '  The  Right  Honourable' 
are  worthy  of  Trollope  at  his  best." — Literary  World. 

APPLETONS' 
CANADIAN  GUIDE  BOOK. 

Part  II,  WESTERN  CANADA  — 1.  e..  From 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  companion  volume  to  Part  I. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  i2mo.  Flexible  cloth, 
$1.25. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two  volumes  dealing  with 
Canada  present  so  much  helpful  and  entertaining 
information,  in  so  convenient  a  form,  as  Appletons' 
Canadian  Guide-Books.  The  Guide  to  Western 
Canada,  like  its  predecessor,  is  elaborately  illus- 
trated, and  contains  the  latest  maps  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts described. 


APPLETONS' 

HAND  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

With  Maps,  Illustrations,  Table  of  Railroad  Fares, 
etc.  New  edition,  revised  to  date.  121x10. 
Paper,  50  cents. 


For  sale  bj>  all  booksellers  •  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  SrRerr,  New  York. 


LADIES' 
STATIONERY 

-AT- 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

Xew   Summer  Resort. 

LAKESIDE    FARM 

LAKE    TAHOE.    CAX. 

(Formerly  "  State  Line  House.") 

^  The  pleasantest  location  on  the  Lake  shore.  Magnificent 
pine  forest,  grassy  meadows,  fine  drives  and  walks,  best 
fishing  grounds,  hunting  and  boating.  Telephone  and  daily 
mail.  Best  camping  spot  at  the  Lake.  Good  pasturage  for 
stock.  Number  of  guests  limited.  Good  fare  and  reason- 
able prices.  Address  the  undersigned  at  Bijou  P.  O..  Lake 
Tahoe,  or  A.  M.  Hill,  20  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
E.  B.  SMITH, 
(Formerly  of  "  Nook  Farm,"  Napa  Co.,  Cal.) 


IF'  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Sprue*  St., 
New  York. 

"C1  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  ihe  subject  of  ad- 
-*-i  venising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  po*-ia  e 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  fro  n 
the  American  Newspaper  Directoryof  all  the  best  papers  a;  d 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rales  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


NEW 

EUROPEAN 
OIL  PAINTINGS 


JULIAN  X>UPRE, 
CARL  HERPFER, 
AUGUST  H03IBUKG,an<I 
F.  EISENHUT, 

Purchased  by  our  Mr.  S.  Gump,  during  his 
recent  trip  on  the  continent,  have  arrived  and 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  our  Art  Gallery.  We 
would  earnestly  request  an  early  inspection  of 
these  fine  paintings  by  all  art  lovers. 

DO    NOT    MISS    IT  ! 


—  "  Solid  as  the  Rock"  is  the  Massachu- 
setts  Benefit  (Life)  Association.  See  statement  of 
Mrs.  Smith  in  another  column. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  It  is  curious,"  remarked  a  man  who  spends  much 
time  in  London  to  a  New  York  Times  reporter, 
"  that  while  American  mothers  are  bringing  up  their 
daughters  as  nearly  on  the  mode!  of  the  English 
girl  as  possible,  repressing  them  at  even-  step  and 
preaching  the  stolidity  of  good  form  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  English  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  are 
encouraging  their  daughters  to  imitate  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  American  women.  Fortunately,  it  will  take 
a  good  many  generations  of  severe  training  to 
evolve  the  prototype  of  the  average  English  girl  out 
of  niv  young  countrywomen. '  The  environment  is 
so  different,  and  the  material  to  work  upon  so  very 
dissimilar,  that  a  duplicate  result  is  hardly  to  be 
feared.  I've  met  plenty  of  charming  English  girls, 
of  course  ;  but  I've  met  many  more  who  were  most 
remarkably  inane  and  undeveloped.  1  remember  a 
family  of  three  sisters,  whose  mother  was  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  interesting  woman.  At  different 
times  I  took  each  of  the  three  out  to  dinner.  The 
first  one  I  tried  very  hard  to  entertain  ;  told  her  my 
best  stories,  brought  up  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  but 
she  only  said  '  Really ! '  '  Is  it  so? '  '  How  very  in- 
teresting ! '  or  '  Fancy  ! '  to  everything.  The  next 
one  did  the  same,  and  the  youngest — a  very  pretty 
girl,  with  a  lovely  peachy  complexion — followed  ex- 
act suit.  These  girls  actually  made  the  same  re- 
sponses to  the  same  stories.  It  staggered  me,  for 
they  looked  bright  and  sensible.  But  they  were  cer- 
tainly quite  incapable  of  expressing  what  opinions 
or  ideas  they  may  have  had." 

The  Dunmow  flitch,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
prize  given  to  happy  married  couples.  The  estimate 
of  Dunmow  flitch  winners  —  made,  no  doubt,  by 
bachelors,  and  anything  but  trustworthy  (writes  James 
Payn) — puts  the  number  of  couples  who  had  not 
quarreled  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  their  wedding 
at  only  five  for  four  hundred  and  ten  years — i.e., 
from  1445  to  1855.  Since  then  the  numbers  have 
considerably  increased,  notwithstanding  all  the  mod- 
ern talk  of  marriage  being  a  failure.  Still,  compara- 
tively but  few  happy  pairs  have  sent  in  their  claim 
for  the  flitch,  a  circumstance  that  may  charitably 
have  been  put  down  to  their  not  caring  for  bacon. 

"  I  want  a  bathing-dress  that  is  pretty  and  becom- 
ing, without  being  the  least  conspicuous,"  said  a 
young  woman,  who  contemplated  spending  her  sum- 
mer at  the  seashore.  "  Anything  that  is  voyante  or 
attracts  attention  is  so  vulgar,  and  yet  one  does  not 
like  to  look  ugly  at  any  time.  I  really  feel  quite  at  a 
loss  how  to  have  mine  made."  As  so  many  women 
experience  the  same  difficulty,  a  few  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, taken  from  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  may  be  use- 
ful. In  the  first  place,  to  have  a  graceful  bathing- 
dress,  do  not  have  the  skirt  too  short  ;  it  should  be 
well  below  the  knees,  and  should  never  show  the 
trousers,  which  is  one  of  the  few  French  fashions 
which  are  to  be  carefully  avoided — their  little  frills 
of  skirts  and  ungainly  undergarments  being  akin  to 
the  ridiculous,  as  well  as  being  uncommonly  uglv. 
There  is  no  prettier  pattern  in  the  way  of  a  bathing- 
dress  for  a  young  girl  than  this :  The  neck  is  cut 
en  rond  and  the  puffed,  short  sleeves  are  both  modest 
and  becoming,  and  the  skirt  is  sufficiently  long  to 
fill  the  same  requisites.  For  an  older  woman  the 
round  neck  does  not  look  so  well — a  plain,  high 
collar  being  more  suitable.  Sailor  collars  and 
blouses  are,  of  late,  generally  relegated  to  children, 
and  are  considered  rather  "shoppy,"  one's  bathing- 
dress  being  now  as  carefully  made  as  any  other 
frock-  In  regard  to  material,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  choice.  Many  people  prefer  flannel,  although 
its  use  is  not  nearly  so  universal  as  formerly. 
Galatea  is  much  liked  this  season,  and  its  narrow 
stripes  make  a  very  neat  and  pretty  costume. 
Jersey  cloth  is  also  a  good  deal  worn  for  bathing- 
clothes. 

A  marriage  or,  rather,  a  dowry  insurance  for 
women  has  been  introduced  by  a  Swedish  insurance 
company.  By  this  a  father  is  enabled  to  secure  for 
his  daughter,  at  a  reasonable  premium,  a  dowry  on 
her  marriage  at  any  time  between  twenty  and  forty 
years,  or  a  sum  of  money  in  case  she  remains  un- 
married till  she  completes  her  fortieth  year.  Sup- 
posing a  father  wishes  to  secure  for  his  daughter  a 
dowry  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  he  pays  an  annual 
premium  from  her  birth  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Are  women  learning  to  hate  men  ?  Such  is  the 
alarming  question  asked  by  a  writer  in  Hearth  and 


1  Home,  who  proceeds  :  "Of  course  there  have  always 
i  been  and  will  always  be  individual  man-haters,  just 
as  there  have  always  been  and  will  always  be  indi- 
vidual woman-haters.  Some  men  are  born  bachelors, 
some  women  are  created  spinsters  in  the  cradle,  and 
they  continue  spinsters  to  the  grave.  The  instinct  of 
spinslerhood  seems  implanted  in  them.  Men  and 
the  ways  and  habits  of  men  are  uncongenial  to  them. 
Strength  greater  than  tiieir  own  repels  them,  man- 
ners different  from  theirs,  habits  which  they  can  not 
share,  appal  and  disgust  them.  These  women  do 
hate  men,  but  they  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
A  more  numerous  class  dislike  men  because  they 
have  been  educated  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  by 
misfortunes  or  sorrows  brought  upon  them  through 
male  agency.  They  judge  the  male  from  the  indi- 
vidual and  look  at  all  through  the  black  spectacles 
presented  to  them  by  one."  The  Sun  remarks  of 
this  :  "  What  a  foolish  question — '  Are  women  learn- 
ing to  hate  men?'  That  they  are  learning  this  is 
certainly  not  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  merry  mar- 
riages that  take  place  every  week  in  the  year,  or 
by  the  fact  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  women 
of  mature  years  are  living  in  happy  wedlock,  or  by 
the  universal  longing  of  maidens  to  find  their  proper 
mates,  or  by  the  ways  of  womankind  toward  man- 
kind, or  by  the  books  of  poetrv  and  romance  of  which 
women  are  the  authors,  or  by  any  other  visible  sign 
whatever.  If  women  were  learning  to  hate  men, 
men  would  be  learning  to  hate  women,  and  this  is 
something  that  will  not  come  to  pass  so  long  as  the 
world  goes  around  the  sun.'' 


A  woman,  who  has  given  the  subject  consideration, 
says  always  choose  a  dressmaker  in  your  own  style. 
If  you  are  thin,  choose  her  who  is  spare  and  meagre  ; 
if  you  are  stout,  choose  her  who  is  well  covered.  It 
is  she  alone  who  can  enter  into  your  feelings,  realize 
your  difficulties  and  needs,  and  clothe  you,  not  only 
fashionably,  but  with  that  sympathy  which  should 
always  exist  between  a  woman  and  her  clothes. 


A  bachelors'  hotel,  eight  stories  in  height,  near 
Broadway  and  Forty-First  Street,  is  one  of  the 
architectural  novelties  promised  in  New  York. 
Bachelors'  apartment- houses  have  been  a  fad  for 
years,  but  the  idea  of  a  bachelors'  hotel  is  an  inno- 
vation, and  as  such  merits  observation.  Two  well- 
known  unmarried  millionaires  are  the  financial 
sponsors.  The  part  of  the  scheme  so  far  unfolded 
reveals  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mammoth  apart- 
ment-houses only  recently  erected  is  to  be  demol- 
ished to  provide  a  site  for  the  new  establishment, 
wherein  male  help  solely  will  be  employed.  The 
enterprise  has  assurance  of  much  patronage,  for 
Xew  York  has  a  small  army  of  voung,  middle-aged, 
and  old  men  who  glory  in  the  tide  of  bachelor. 
Why  would  not  a  bachelors'  apartment-house  do 
well  in  San  Francisco  ?  There  are  plenty  of  young 
bachelors  here,  and  the  clubs  having  living-rooms 
are  full  all  the  time.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  capi- 
talists. 

When  we  say  a  girl  is  homely,  we  mean  that  she  is 
the  reverse  of  beautiful,  unmistakably  plain,  and 
sometimes  painfully  so.  In  England,  however,  the 
term  is,  in  a  measure,  complimentary.  The  homely- 
girl  is  the  one  endowed  with  all  domestic  virtues. 
She  is  one  that  a  man  would  desire  for  a  wife.  A 
quiet  little  creature,  delighting  in  the  control  of  serv- 
ants, the  intricacies  of  household  marketing,  and  the 
mild  dissipations  belonging  to  a  quiet  neighborhood. 
She  is  a  home-body  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  one 
of  those  cozy  little  women,  with  soft,  plump  cheeks, 
smooth  hair,  and  rounded  outlines,  that  a  man  always 
imagines  as  sitting  opposite  him  at  the  table  or  bend- 
ing over  a  bit  of  sewing  in  the  mellow  lamplight.  If 
we  want  to  tell  a  Briton  that  a  girl  is  not  good-look- 
ing, we  must  not  say  that  she  is  homely,  but  plain  or 
ugly.  

"  It  is  not '  being  a  dandy '  to  wear  different  clothes 
for  different  occasions,"  said  a  young  man  who 
dresses  well  to  a  Tribune  writer;  "it  is  really  even 
economical  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  certainly  neater. 
What  should  I  say  were  the  right  sort  of  togs  for  a  visit 
to  a  country-house  or  at  a  watering-place?  Well, 
this  is  what  I  like  for  myself:  In  the  morning,  on 
coming  down  to  breakfast,  I  think  check  trousers 
look  as  well  as  anything,  with  a  colored  cheviot  shirt 
— a  custom-made,  starched  shirt,  with  stiff  bosom 
and  studs,  is  the  best  style,  but  one  with  pearl  but- 
tons and  laundered  collars  and  cuffs  will  do — with  a 
good  tie,  a  leather  belt,  and  russet  shoes,  and  a  dark- 
blue  sack-coat.  If  you  play  tennis,  don  your  flan- 
nels ;  it  will  not  lake  a  minute.     These  need  not  be 


DBPRICE'S 


new.  A  shirt,  slightly  unbuttoned  at  the  neck,  and  . 
rolled-up  sleeves  make  you  very  comfortable.  After  | 
your  game,  take  a  bath  and  put  yourself  in  your 
morning  clothes  again,  and  you  will  feel  as  fit  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  ride,  the  proper  attire  is  breeches  and 
gaiters,  high  shoes  (russet  leather  looks  well  I.  starched 
shirt,  and  dark  coat,  with  a  Derbv.  For  shooting  or 
long  walks,  English  knickerbockers  are  the  best  rig, 
Norfolk  jacket,  tight  sleeves,  and  a  cap — the  latter, 
by  the  way,  which  is  worn  so  much  in  the  summer 
for  all  occasions,  should  be  English,  as  their  caps 
have  a  much  better  cut  than  the  American  ones. 
Finally,  in  the  evening  you  will  feel  more  comfort- 
able in  a  sack  evening-coat.  In  hot  weather,  leave 
off  the  waistcoat  and  wear  a  sash,  evening  trousers, 
white  shirt,  black  tie  or  white,  and  patent-leather 
pumps." 

Curiously,  while  anarchy  and  revolution  are  in  the 
air  in  Paris,  fashion  is  amusing  itself  with  the  styles 
of  the  most  revolutionary  periods.  The  Faubourg 
St.  Germaine  affects  the  flowered  elegance  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth, while  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  clothes 
itself  in  the  plain  skirts,  round  waists,  square  bows, 
long  veils,  and  scarfs  of  1830.  These  two  sets  be- 
long to  the  same  gay  world,  yet  do  not  mingle.  At 
a  recent  fashionable  wedding  in  Paris,  it  was  observed 
that  one  set,  decked  out  like  ladies  of  the  Trianon, 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other 
were  the  modest  but  knowing  reminders  of  the  period 
of  Louis  Phillipe.  The  one  was  the  prettier,  the 
other  more  chic. 


Two  women  the  other  day  conversed  in  a  shoe- 
shop  (says  the  Evening  Sun).  One  woman  had 
lived  in  Europe  nine  year?,  and  averred  that  she  had 
never  found  a  shoe  that  compared  with  the  foot- 
covering  of  her  own  country.  The  other,  who  was 
surrounded  with  shoes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  said : 
"  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  twenty-two  times,  and  I 
always  take  pains  to  supply  myself  with  shoes  before 
I  go.  I  sail,  in  fact,  next  week,  and  I  shall  take  with 
me  eighteen  pairs.  I  am  buying  them  all  now." 
Others  who  have  tried  wearing  the  shoes  of  other 
countries  will  agree  with  these  women.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  cheapness.  Shoes  in  France  are  cheaper 
even  than  in  this  country.  Shoes  in  England  are 
cheaper,  but  they  are  uglier  and  less  comfortable, 
owing  to  some  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  American 
foot.  Wherein  this  peculiarity  lies  is  not  so  easily 
stated,  but  for  Americans  there  is  no  shoe  at  once  so 
comfortable  and  so  good-looking  as  that  built  at 
home. 


There  are  always  two  kinds  of  silk  hats,  each  of 
the  best  quality,  on  sale  in  London.  One  is  the 
strictly  fashionable  model,  "  the  latest,"  or  whatever 
one  may  choose  to  call  it,  which  is  retailed  in  the 
West  End  at  from  a  guinea  (five  dollars)  to  twenty- 
five  shillings  (six  dollars).  The  other  is  the  style 
which  immediately  preceded  it  and  has  "  gone  out," 
although  the  quality  is  unchanged.  This  is  usually 
called  the  "  city  "  hat  and  costs  four  dollars  (sixteen 
shillings).  The  distinction  is  a  verv  peculiar  one. 
Employees  of  large  London  commercial  houses  are 
not  expected  to  be  up  to  the  hilt  in  fashion,  and  if 
they  are,  it  is  sure  to  be  resented  by  their  employers. 
A  London  city  magnate  would  not  be  seen  wearing 
the  same  shaped  hat  as  one  of  his  bookkeepers,  and 
so  the  great  army  of  salary-drawers  keep  just  a 
shade  behind  the  bond-holding  community.  For  in- 
stance, now  that  the  bell-crowned  "topper"  is  au 
fait,  the  "  city  "  hat  is  a  "  taper  crown,"  and  as  such 
is  strictly  correct. 

A  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  has  this  to  sav  con- 
cerning Chicago  girls  :  "  They  grasp  their  skirts 
firmly  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they 
frantically  signal  a  cable-train,  three  cars  gliding 
along  at  great  speed.  The  cable-train  stops,  and  then 
comes  a  spectacle  that  would  be  the  best  advertise- 
ment in  the  world  for  a  hosiery  factory,  if  the  names 
of  the  manufacturer  were  inscribed  on  each  stocking, 
because  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  as  well  as  to  read  the  names,  if 
they  were  there.  The  Chicago  women  jerk  skirts 
up  far  above  the  shoe-tops,  and  scamper  by  without 
considering  conventionalities.  That  old  story  about 
the  big  feel  of  Chicago  women  is  not  a  slander.  The 
women  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  bigness  of 
the  place  if  their  feet  were  not  large,  and  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  it,  their  ankles  are — well,  they  are  not 
exactlv  flat." 


James   Lane   Allen   has  a  story,  entitled   "John 
Gray,"  in  one  of  the  July  magazines,  in  which  he  has 
three  remarks  to  make  apropos  to  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage :  "Some  women    in  marrying  demand  all  and 
give   all  ;    with   good    men    they  are   happv ;    with 
base  men  they  are  broken-hearted.     Some  demand 
everything  and  give  little  ;  with  weak  men  they  are  j 
tyrants  ;  with  strong  men  they  are  divorced.     Every  j 
bachelor   is  really  the    husband   of   an    old   maid.  ! 
For  every  single  man  carries  around  with   him   the 
spirit  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  more  or  less  happily  ; 
wedded.     When  a  man  actually  marries,  this  inner  ! 
helpmate  wisely  disappears  in  the  presence  of  her  I 
external  contemporary." 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  first  and  only  instance  in  this  country  of  a 
woman  being  admitted  to  a  man's  hospital,  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  is  in  the  case  of  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  as  visiting- 
physician  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  New  York. 

The  Rothschilds  have  a  pretty  way  of  providing  a 
birthday  present  for  all  the  girls  of  the  family  when 
they  come  of  age.  At  the  birth  of  each  little  girl, 
six  pearls,  valued  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, are  put  aside.  Six  more  are  added  at  every 
birthday,  and  when  the  young  lady  reaches  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  she  is  presented  with  the  valuable 
necklace. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  prospective  royal 
marriage  are  interesting : 

Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  continues  to  receive,  one  at 
a  time,  from  Mile.  Vacaresco,  the  love-letters  sent  to  her  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rotimania,  who  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  Vacaresco  woman  for  Marie.  The  letters,  so  far  as  an 
inkling  of  them  has  reached  the  public,  are  not  only  gush- 
ing, but  calculated  to  shock  a  princess  of  the  good  breeding 
of  Princess  Marie.  Mile.  Vacaresco  is  not  beautiful.  She 
is  an  olive  brunette,  a  true  descendant  of  Dacian  ancestors, 
but  in  figure  is  rather  small  and  stout.  Prince  Ferdinand  is 
btfll  in  love  with  her,  and  his  intimates  say  he  will  continue 
to  be  so,  and  express  pity  for  the  Anglo-Russian  princess 
whom  he  is  to  marry.  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  been  selected  as  Ferdinand's  bride,  is  high-spirited  and 
only  seventeen,  and  an  English  popular  society  paper  re- 
marks, in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  that  "  Marie  has  Romanoff 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  is  said  to  resemble  in  temperament 
her  very  unpleasant,  though  very  handsome,  great-grand- 
father Nicholas,  the  '  Great  bear.'  "  She  will  be  very  rich, 
special  provision  having  been  made  by  Alexander  the 
Second  for  the  children  of  his  beloved  only  daughter,  a  very 
large  sum  being  privately  sent  to  her  in  England  by  his  im- 
perial majesty  at  the  time  of  the  row  and  scandal  of  his 
nephew,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Constantinowitch,  with 
the  American  demi-ntondainc,  Fanny  Lear, 

Railroad  girls  form  part  of  the  staff  on  every 
dining-room  car  on  the  through  line  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Road.  They  do 
the  work  of  cashiers  and  of  kitchen -girls,  and  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  paid  as  well  as  the  former.  All 
these  women  employees  are  Bostonians,  and  the  de- 
mand for  positions  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Dona  Lastenia  Larriva  de  Llona,  a  Peruvian 
woman,  who  has  won  some  fame  in  South  America 
as  a  poetess,  publishes  a  weekly,  called  El  Tesoro 
del  Hogar  (Fireside  Treasure),  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  new  principal  of  Newn- 
ham  College,  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  in  Cambridge,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college  over  which  his  wife  is  to  pre- 
side. This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  married  woman 
(not  a  widow)  being  made  the  head  of  a  woman's  col- 
lege in  Europe.  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  mother,  years  be- 
fore woman's  higher  education  had  become  the  fash- 
ion in  Great  Britain,  insisted  on  her  daughters  having 
the  same  course  of  education  as  their  brothers  ;  and 
so  advanced  is  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics that,  had  women  been  permitted  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  test  of  the  tripos,  she  might  have 
preceded  Philippa  Fawcett  as  lady  senior  wrangler. 

Eighty-five  thousand  coins  in  a  single  day  is  the 
record  made  in  counting  by  Miss  Calhoun,  one  of  the 
money  -  handlers  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  Even  at  this  rate  she  can  detect  a 
counterfeit  coin  immediately  by  her  trained  sense  of 
touch. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  gives  her  friends  to  understand 
that  she  was  one  of  eighteen  children,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  that  fact  very  naturally  her  mother  for- 
gets the  particular  year  in  which  this  gifted  daughter 
was  born.  She  was  educated  at  a  convent,  four 
times  was  expelled  and  four  times  taken  back  into 
the  fold. 

Mrs.  Stanley  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  admirer  of  a  husband.  When  she  spoke 
at  the  explorer's  electioneering  meeting  at  Doulton, 
last  week,  she  said  : 

"  1  voted  for  Henry  Stanley  two  years  ago  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  J  call  on  you  to  vote  for  him,  not  for 
himself  but  for  yourselves  and  in  your  interests,  because 
he  is  a  great  and  a  good  man  ;  and,  when  you  and  I  have 

Cassed  away  and  are  forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
aving  been  a  great  man  who  had  served  his  country  well, 
and  done  noble  things  for  it.  You  can't  make  him  a 
greater  man  than  he  is  by  putting  M.  P.  after  his  name. 
I  hi  n  are  nobodies  who  want  to  be  somebodies,  and  in 
order  to  get  tills  title  they  will  promise  to  do  everything ; 
but  Stanley  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and  when  he  says' he  will 

Q :  ' lil!l    ■  he  will   do  il.     Stanley  wants  to  extend  your 

lrad<  .  and  to  do  ■ill  be  can  to  develop  commerce.  Here  is 
Si  ml  .  and  il  you  turn  your  back  on  him,  1  say  it  will  be 
a  'ii     rai  e  to  I  ambeth,  foi  I  think— and  I  do  not  sayit  be- 

:      '■"      ''"  ■■  Slaille)       thai    lie    is   thti   gr.-.-,lesl  uian    in 

England  ;.t  thii  momi  .1  " 

rin-  remarkable  young  woman,  Olive  Schreiner, 
who  wrote  thai  morbid  tale,  "  The  Story  of  an  African 
Fa  m,"  n  olulelj  refu  ■  la  pose  as  a  lioness.  She 
ia  -aid  to  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  bread-and- 
butter  country  miss,  she  is  at  prcsL-ru  on  her  own 
place  in  Africa  writing  another  storv. 

Miss  Ruth  Kimball  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 

woman  who  has  won  entrance  to  the  press  gallery  of 

the  senate.     There  was  a  little  opposition  to  her  ad- 

bul    I"- has  gained  only  good  opinions  since 

■  ■  ■  >!  hei  ieati og  other  reporters.    She  is  the 

Washington  corres]»ndent  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe, 

Colette,  daughter  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  has 
recently  divorced  her  husband  and  will  hereafter  re- 
side with  her  father,  is  blonde,  with  wonderfully  ex 
C  eyei,  exquisite  complexion,  and  the  most 
graceful  manners.  Dumas  has  been  very  severe  in 
the  education  of  his  daughters,  and,  until  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  Mmc.  Lippniann  had  not  seen  the  interior 
of  the  T^e^tre  Franfais. 


THE    WORLD    OF    WOMEN. 

Mexican. 
Sefiorita,  fill  the  cup, 

Ere  I  give  the  call  "  To'arms  ! 
Hold  the  blood-red  chalice  up. 

Just  to  contemplate  its  charms  ! 
See  the  wit  and  wealth  of  earth, 

See  the  love  of  which  we  dream, 

See  the  thousand  rubies  gleam, 
See  the  music  and  the  mirth  ! 

Senorita,  thou  art  fair 

As  a  spirit-child  of  song  ! 
Gems  thine  eyes  and  silk  thine  hair. 

Lithe  thy  limbs  and  round  and  strong  ! 
Thou  art  mine,  at  least  awhile  ! — 

What's  a  soldier's  life,  I  ask. 

If  he  can  not  sometimes  bask 
In  his  Spanish  sweetheart's  smile? 

Senorita,  let  us  drink. 

Drink,  and  merry  be  till  dawn  ! 
Let  the  evil  spirits  blink 

Their  green  eyes,  and  then  begone  ! 
Off  with  care  and  on  with  joy  ! 

Sing  a  song,  my  tawny  dove. 

Of  a  lover  and  his  love. 
Sing  for  thy  wild  soldier  boy  ! 

SeHorita,  fill  once  more, 

If  the  flagon  is  not  dry  ; 
Clink  the  glasses  as  before, 

Raise  the  glistening  goblets  high  ! 
When  was  I  so  merry — when  ? 

Ah,  my  rosebud  of  the  South, 

Thus  I  kiss  thy  warm,  sweet  mouth, 
So  ! — now  let  us  drink  again  ! 

Senorita,  am  I  mad? 

Oh,  but  I  am  reckless,  very  ! 
One  forgets  himself,  egad  ! 

With  Amontillado  sherry  !  .   .   . 
Would  my  lady  call  this  right?  ,  .  . 

Far  off  yonder  in  the  States 

Trustingly  my  lady  waits  .  .  . 
Senorita  fair,  good-night ! — Ex. 


Jewess. 

My  dark-browed  daughter  of  the  Sun, 
Dear  Bedouin  of  the  desert  sands. 
Sad  daughter  of  the  ravished  lands, 

Of  savage  Sinai,  Babylon — 

O,  Egypt-eyed,  thou  art  to  me 

A  God-encompassed  mystery. 

I  see  sad  Hagar  in  thy  eyes, 
The  obelisks,  the  pyramids, 
Lie  hid  beneath  thy  drooping  lids  ; 

The  tawny  Nile  of  Moses  lies 

Portrayed  in  thy  strange  people's  force, 

And  solemn  mystery  of  source. 

The  black  abundance  of  thy  hair 
Falls  like  some  sad  twilight  of  June 
Above  the  dying  afternoon, 

And  mourns  thy  people's  mute  despair. 

The  large  solemnity  of  night, 

O  Israel  is  in  thy  sight. 

Then  come  where  stars  of  freedom  spill 
Their  splendor,  Jewess  !  In  this  land, 
The  same  broad  hollow  of  God's  hand 

That  held  you  ever,  outholds  still. 

And  whether  you  be  right  or  nay, 

'Tis  God's,  not  Russia's,  here  to  say. 

—Joaquin  Miller  in  tlte  Menorak. 


Japanese. 
Tangled  and  torn,  the  white  sea  laces 

Broider  the  breast  of  the  Indian  deep  ; 
Lifted  aloft  the  strong  screw  races 

To  slacken  and  strain  in  the  waves  which  leap. 
The  great  sails  swell ;  the  broad  bows  shiver 

To  green  and  silver  the  purple  sea ; 
And  down  from  the  sunset  a  dancing  river 

Flows  broken  gold  where  our  ship  goes  free. 

Too  free  !  too  fast !  with  memories  laden 

I  gaze  to  the  northward  where  lies  Japan  ; 
Oh,  fair  and  pleasant  and  soft-voiced  maiden  ! 

You  are  there,  too  distant  !     O  Yoshi  San  ! 
You  are  under  those  clouds  by  the  storm  winds  shaken, 

A  thousand  ri,  as  the  seagull  flies. 
As  lost  as  if  Death,  not  Time,  had  taken 

My  eyes  away  from  your  beautiful  eyes. 

Yet  if  it  were  Death,  of  friends  my  fairest  ! 

He  could  not  rend  our  spirits  in  twain. 
They  came  too  near  to  be  less  than  nearest 

In  the  world  where  true  hearts  mingle  again. 
But  sad  is  the  hour  we  sigh  farewell  in, 

And  for  me,  whenever  they  name  Japan, 
All  grace,  all  charm,  of  the  land  you  dwell  in 

Is  spoken  in  saying  "  O  Yoshi  San  !  " 

— Boston  Globe. 

Antipodean. 

I  wonder  what  home  folks  would  think  who  saw  you  sitting 

there 
In  that  delightful  maze  of  pink  of  a  French  costumiere. 
Toying  a  slender  foot,  size  two,  in  broidered  silk  incased. 
Half  out,  half  in,   the  last  court-shoe   that   took  Parisian 

taste. 

The  moment  they  shot  eyes  at  you  they'd  note  the  union 

rare. 
Complexion  of  the  warmer  hue,  with  crown  of  pale  gold  hair. 
'Twas  this  the  Italian  masters  loved  on  canvas  to  portray, 
And  some  such  witchery  which  moved  the  King  Cophetua. 

While   the   refinement  of  your   face   and   the  unconscious 

knack, 
The  careless  captivating  grace  with  which  you're  leaning 

back, 
Could  not  be  truer  if  you  were  the  daughter  of  a  peer. 
Or  long-descended  commoner  in  the  same  social  sphere. 

There's  not  a  fairer  in  Mayfair,  or  better  bred  and  drest 
In  all  the  garland  gathered  there  from  England's  loveliest ; 
You  look  so  dainty,  so  complete,  so  far  from  common  folk. 
As  if  you'd  never  crossed   the  street  without  a  Raleigh's 
cloak. 

And  yet  I've  seen  you,  often,  too,  on  a  half-broken  horse 

Press  hard  an  old-man  kangaroo  o'er  fence  and  water- 
course ; 

Gallop  wildfire  'twixl  low-branched  trees,  'mid  burrow  and 
ant-heap, 

And  pull  the  colt  up  from  his  knees  when  stumbling  from  a 
leap. 

And  if  they  knew  the  simple  things  with  which  you're  grat- 
ified, 

And  saw  your  hearty  wclcomings  and  freedom  from  false 
pride, 

They'd  never  dream  that  you  command  all  monev  can 
acquire. 

And  occupy  a  block  of  land  as  large  as  Lincolnshire. 

1  wish  I'd  Millais'  art  to  trace  you  as  you're  sitting  there, 
With  your  bright  summer- tin  ted   face   and  golden  crown  of 

hair, 
To  catch  the  .sweet  simplicity  and  gallant  confidence 
I  liat  mingle  in  your  frank  blue  eye,  and  augur  innocence. 
Innocence  need  not  be  uncouth  and  Nature's  not  ill-drcst, 
Nor  is  it  any  crime  for  youth  to  try  and  look  her  best, 
And  all  dchglu  when  wealth  and  grace,  accomplished  and 

ornate, 
Seek  not  with  coldness  to  efface  the  pleasure  they  create. 
— Douglas  Sladen, 


—  No  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Opera  Season  in  London. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  giving  London  an  unusually 
splendid  season  of  opera  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  There  are  seventy  singers  on  his  list,  and 
the  repertoire  includes  twenty-five  operas,  ranging 
from  Gluck's  "  Orfeo  "  and  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  " 
to  the  very  newest  compositions,  such  as  Mascagni's 
"  L'Amico  Fritz"  and  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  by  De 
Lara. 

Among  the  tenors  who  sing  French  and  Italian 
opera  are  Jean  de  Reszke,  Van  Dyck,  and  Rinaldini; 
among  the  baritones  is  Lassalle  ;  among  the  bassos, 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  Miranda,  and  Caracciolo  ; 
sopranos,  Melba,  Nordica,  Dotti,  Emma  Eames, 
Minnie  Tracey  (an  American  dt'butantej,  Zelie  de 
Lussan  (of  the  Boston  Ideals  in  their  palmy  days), 
Sophia  Ravogli,  and  Faure  ;  and  contraltos,  Giulia 
Ravogli.  Alvary,  the  great  German  tenor,  is  among 
the  interpreters  of  Wagner. 

The  cast  of  "  Carmen  "  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
way  the  operas  are  sung.  The  Carmen  is  Mme. 
Deschamps-Jehin,  and  Emma  Eames  has  the  r6Ie  of 
Michaela.  Lassalle  is  the  Escamillo,  Jean  de 
Reszke  is  the  Don  Jose,  De  Vaschetti  is  the  captain 
Zunigo,  Miranda  is  Morales,  and  such  minor  roles 
as  those  of  the  two  smugglers  are  in  the  hands  of 
Caracciolo  (the  buffo  basso  of  "  Crispino  "  and  "  The 
Elixir  of  Love,"  as  we  saw  it  here)  and  Rinaldini. 

The  Bayreuth  Programmes. 

The  official  programme  of  the  performances  of 
Wagner's  works  in  the  opera-house  at  Bayreuth 
states  that  this  year's  performances  will  take  place 
between  the  twenty-first  of  July  and  the  twenty-first 
of  August.  "Parsifal"  will  be  performed  eight 
times,  and  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  "  Meister- 
singer,"  and  "  Tannhauser "'  four  times  each. 
Director  Levi,  of  Munich  ;  Director  Mottl,  of 
Karlsruhe  ;  Herr  Richter,  of  Vienna  ;  and  Herr 
Strauss,  of  Weimar,  will  act  as  conductors. 

The  distribution  of  the  principal  parts  is  as  follows  : 

In  "  Parsifal  "the  title  role  will  betaken  by  M.  Van  Dyck 
and  Herr  Gruning.  of  Hanover;  Kundry,  by  Mailhac,  of 
Karlsruhe,  and  Malten,  of  Dresden  ;  Gurnemanz,  by 
Grengg,  of  Vienna,  and  Frauscher,  of  Bremen ;  Amfortas, 
by  Kuschmann,  of  Milan,  and  Scheidemantel,  of  Dresden  ; 
Klingsor,  by  Liepe,  of  Berlin,  and  Planck,  of  Karlsruhe ; 
while  the  solo  flower-girls  will  be  represented  by  Miles. 
Hartwtg,  of  Dortmund  ;  Hedinger,  of  Breslau  ;  Mitschiner, 
of  Stettin;  Mulder,  of  Utrecht;  Welschke,  of  Breslau,  and 
Wiberg,  of  Schwerin. 

In  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  part  of  Tristan  will  be 
taken  by  Vogl,  of  Munich ;  Isolde,  by  Sucher,  of  Berlin  ; 
Marke,  by  Doring,  of  Mannheim,  and  Gura,  of  Munich ; 
Kurwenal,  by  Planck,  of  Karisruhe ;  and  Brangane,  by 
Staudigl,  of  Berlin. 

In  "Tannhauser,"  the  part  of  the  Landgrave  is  allotted 
to  Doring,  of  Mannheim ;  Tannhauser,  to  Gruning,  of 
Hanover  ;  Wolfram,  to  Scheidemantel,  of  Dresden  ;  Walther, 
to  Gerhauser,  of  Bayreuth  ;  Eiterolf,  to  Liepe,  of  Berlin  ; 
Heinrich,  to  Zeller,  of  Weimar ;  and  Venus,  to  Mailhac,  of 
Karlsruhe. 

In  "The  Master-Singers  of  Nuremberg,"  the  part  of 
Sachs  is  given  to  Gura,  of  Munich  ;  Pogner,  to  Frauscher, 
of  Bremen  ;  Beckmesser,  to  Muller,  of  Leipsic ;  Kothner, 
to  Bachmann,  of  Halle ;  Walther  von  Stolzing,  to  Anthes, 
of  Dresden ;  David,  to  Hofmuller,  of  Dresden  ;  and  Mag- 
dalena,  to  Staudigl,  of  Berlin. 

The  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Herr 
Fuchs,  of  Munich,  as  in  former  years  ;  the  choruses 
and  the  musical  management  on  the  stage  are  in- 
trusted to  Director  Julius  Kniese.  The  orchestra 
and  choir  will  be  practically  the  same  as  in  previous 
seasons.  The  dancers  in  "Tannhauser"  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  Virginia  Zucchi,  of 
Milan,  and  are  mostly  the  same  as  last  year,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  of  Berlin. 

The  general  rehearsals  commenced  on  June 
19th.  All  the  tickets  for  the  festival  have  been  sold. 
As  every  seat  represents  five  dollars,  and  as  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tickets  have  been  sold  for  the  twenty 
performances,  being  the  full  capacity  of  the  house, 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  limit 
of  the  total  gross  receipts  which  the  festival  can 
yield. 

There  was  actually  a  deficit  of  about  five  thousand 
dollars  last  year.  This  season  the  Bayreuth  com- 
mittee will  probably  be  enabled  for  the  first  time  to 
put  aside  a  substantial  sum  as  a  reserve  fund  for 
future  festivals. 


A  new  feature  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Sacramento,  will  be  the  "  his- 
torical section,"  in  which  will  be  shown  all  manner  of 
articles  illustrative  of  the  history  of  California.  Those 
possessing  such  articles  and  willing  to  lend  them  to 
the  exhibition — where  they  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
Slate  Board  of  Agriculture — are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  F.  M.  Woodson,  Box  495,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


Entries  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Trotting-Horse  Breeders'  Association  close  on 
Wednesday,  July  20th,  and  the  four  days  set  for  the 
races  are  Saturday,  August  6th  ;  Tuesday,  9th  ; 
Thursday,  nth  ;  and  Saturday,  13th. 


Caught  at  Last 

I  n  the  toils  of  dyspepsia  after  imposing  on  the  stomach 
for  years,  how  shall  the  sufferer  restore  his  much 
abused  digestion  ?  By  a  resort  to  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  coupled  with  an  abandonment  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  calculated  to  injure  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus in  a  feeble  state.  Nothing  like  the  Bitters  for 
conquering  malaria,  bilious  and  kidney  trouble,  rheu- 
matism, and  liver  disorder. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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Summer  Announcement 


-:-  Ladies'  Tailor  -:- 

Will  reduce  prices  (luring  the 
months  of  July  and  August  to 
make  room  for  his  new  fall  goods. 


504  SUTTER   ST. 


SAN    FIUSCISCO. 


MRS.    HARRISON    REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the   Electric   Needle. 
GUARANTEED    PERMANENT. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARKISON,  America's 
Beauty  Doctor,  26  Geary  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  AH  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy, 

and  Stage  Dances. 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  INSURANCE 


San  Francisco,  June  23,  1892. 
Mr.  D.  Gilbert  Dexter,  General  Agent, 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Benefit  Association, 
San  Francisco : 
Dear  Sir — 

/  wish  to  tender  you  my  very  sincere  thanks 
for  your  promjt  settlement  of  my  claim  for  $10,000 
against  The  Massachusetts  Benefit  Association,  the 
same  being  for  the  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of 
my  beloved  husband,  Andrew  Smith ,  formerly  a  mer- 
chant of  San  Francisco. 
I  am,  very  truly  yours,        MARY  C.  SMITH. 


Sums  aggregating  $5,600,000  have  been  paid  by  this 
company  since  incorporation  in  1878,  at  an  expense  to 
policy-holders  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  "  old-line  "  rates. 

By  supplying  the  very  best  insurance  at  the  very  least 
cost  compatible  with  safety,  our  success  has  come.  To-day 
we  have  almost  $100,000,000  in  force,  over  28,000  members, 
and  a  cash  surplus  held  in  trust  of  more  than  $850,000. 

Before  insuring  in,  or  taking  an  agency  for,  another 
company,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  call  on  or  address 
the  General  Agent, 

D.  GILBERT  DEXTER, 

19    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCE    BUILDING. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Dividend  Notices. 


rpIIE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 

-*-  ciety,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1892.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tentfi  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4^4)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Fri- 
day, July  1,  1892. 

GEORGE  TOURNV,  Secretary. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 

Corner  of  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  ~gpp 

For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1892,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  ot  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-half  (4  &) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes.Jpay- 
able  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1893. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


July  iS,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Palmer  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  gave  a  most  delight- 
ful dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alban  B.  Butler,  of  Fresno,  and  Miss 
Sill  and  Miss  Palmer,  of  Minneapolis.  It  was  an  al 
fresco  affair,  being  seryed  in  an  open  court  in  the 
Spanish  quarter,  and  the  menu  was  d  V  Espagnc,  as 
the  following  array  indicates  : 

Sopa  de  r!erdura. 

EnzaJada  de  Valloneza. 

Gallina  Rellena. 

Pipian. 

Tain  ales. 

Chiles  Kcllenos. 

Frljoles. 

Sal  ad  c  Komaine,  a  la  "  Rose  Leaves." 

Leche  Empedrada. 

Cafe. 

Ceso  fresco. 

Pan  Mejicano. 

Chianti  Vecchio,  Cigarros. 

Mexican   girls    played    guitars    and    danced   the 

fandango  as  a  divertissement*  and  after  dinner  the 

company  repaired  to  the  atilier  of  Mr.  Willis  Polk, 

on  Russian  Hill.     Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger  played 

some   charming   violin   solos,  and   there  was  other 

music  as  well  as  dancing,  all  of   w  hich   made  the 

evening  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one.     Those  present 

were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alban  H.  Butler,  Miss  Sill,  Miss  Palmer, 
Miss  Price,  Miss  Daisy  Polk,  Mr.  Arthur  Price,  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger,  Sicnor  Rossi,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Higelow,  Mr. 
Daniel  Polk,  and  -Mr.  Willis  Polk. 


Rumored  Club  Consolidation. 
It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Cosmos  Clubs  are  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  a  consolidation  of  the  two  clubs.  The 
Bohemian  Club  is  about  erecting  a  handsome  and 
luxurious  club-house  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Sutter  and  Mason  Streets.  Mr.  Simeon  Wenban, 
the  capitalist,  who  owns  the  ground,  has  agreed  to 
build  a  club-house  which  shall  be  arranged  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  club,  and  it  is  to  be  leased  to  them 
with  the  privilege  of  purchase.  Mr.  Wenban  has 
been  most  generous  in  his  negotiations  with  the  club. 
As  the  new  club-house  will  have  more  room  than  is 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bohemian  Club  alone, 
the  idea  of  consolidation  has  suggested  itself  to  vari- 
ous members  of  both  the  clubs  mentioned.  The 
matter  has  not  yet  taken  any  official  form.  The 
consolidation  of  the  Pacific  and  Union  Clubs  has 
been  so  successful,  from  every  point  of  view,  that  the 
example  of  the  two  older  clubs  may  be  a  good  one 
for  the  juniors  to  follow. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
midsummer  jinks  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  9th, 
in  the  club-rooms.  Mr.  Charles  Ackerman  will  be 
the  sire. 

The  engagements  are  announced  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hush,  of  Fruit- 
vale.  Miss  Estella  Woods  Hush  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee,  jr.,  and  Miss  Harriet  Louise  Hush 
is  betrothed  to  Mr.  William  A.  Magee.  The  gentle- 
men are  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  of  this  city.  The 
weddings  will  take  place  soon,  but  owing  to  the  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  Magee  they  will  be  celebrated  quieUy. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Beatrice  Redding-Moses 
and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hinkle  took  place  on  Sundav, 
July  10th,  at  the  residence  of  the  groom's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hinkle,  on  Leavenworth  Street, 
Miss  Helen  Walker  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Willey  acted  as  best  man.  The  affair  was  1 
celebrated  very  quietly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinkle  are 
passing  their  honeymoon  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mount  Shasta  and  vicinity.  He  made  the  trip  in  his  pri- 
vate car,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr  R 
H.  Pease.  Jr.,  Mr.  Russell  T.  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  P..  Crockett, 
and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott.       " 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  is  expected  to  return  from  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair 
sailed  from  New  York  last   Wednesday  for  Europe  on  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Eaking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


steamer  City  of  New  York.  Miss  Blair  made  a  two 
week's  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  at  New- 
port prior  to  her  departure. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  has  gone  to  visit  friends  in  Port- 
land, Or.,  and  will  remain  there  until  August  1st. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins  and  Miss  Genevieve  Cum- 
mins have  returned  from  a  five  weeks'  trip  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  are  enjoying  an  outing  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  are  in 
Homburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bissell  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Alameda  after  an  outing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San 
Jose,  are  passing  the  season  at  Santa  Cru*. 

General  E.  F.  Beale  and  family  and  Mr.  Truxton  Beale 
are  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  and  Miss  Goodall  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Oakland  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  Elwood  Crocker  has  gone  to  New  York  to  join  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gillig. 

Mrs.  GrantBoyd  and  Miss  Nellie  Boyd  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Mary  L.  McNult,  and  the 
Misses  Helen  and  Ethel  Smith  are  visiting  Pescadero. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  the  Misses  Delmas,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Delmas  are  passing  the  season  pleasantly  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  and  Count  and  Countess 
Festetics  will  pass  the  month  of  August  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  are  at  Monterey. 
Misses  Eleanor  and   Mae  Dimond  will  pass  considerable 
of  next  month  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Auburn. 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and' Miss   Lottie  Clarke  have  gone 
to  Santa  Cruz  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Daisy  Casserly  will  go 
to  Monterey  next  Wednesday  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan  will  leave  to-day  to  pass  a 
couple  of  weeks  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Wickson  is  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Mamie  Harrington  is  visiting  the  Misses  Delmas  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rosborougii,  of  Oakland,  is  at  the  Hoffman 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele  and  family  have  returned  to  Oak- 
land after  a  prolonged  visit  to  resorts  in  Southern  California. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  family  are  now  at  their 
Walnut  Creek  farm,  having  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Coloma  in  their  four-in- 
hand. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Young  and  party  have  returned  from  a  camp- 
ing trip  at  La  Honda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Smith  have  returned  from  a  pleasant 
visit  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  and  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman  are 
passing  the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis  will  soon  leave  on  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  McDonald  have  returned  from 
their  visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles, 
have  returned  from  Alaska,  and  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
Monterey, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  will  be  at  Monterey  during 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montagne,  file  Catherwood, 
have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  has  returned  from  her  Alaskan  trip. 
She  will  be  at  Monterey  during  August. 

Mrs.  Phtebe  Hearst  and  Miss  Apperson  were  at  Wies- 
baden when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Miss  Yost  are  visiting  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Sanderson  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  returned  from  Monterey  last 
Monday  with  her  son,  Master  Harry  Hastings,  and  will 
leave  soon  for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  will 
remain  about  three  months. 

Colonel  William  R.  Smedberg  has  returned  from  his  East- 
ern trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  gone  to  San  Jose 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  are  occupying  their  villa 
near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hanlon  are  passing  the  season  in 
San  Rafael. 

Miss  Helen  Walker  will  leave  to-day  to  visit  Miss  Cora 
Wallace  at  her  ranch  in  Tulare  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grace,  of  New  York,  are  here  on  a 
brief  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr. 
Grace  is  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Taylor,  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Clark  at  Hillview,  near  Redwood  city. 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor  has  returned  from  Farmington,  Conn., 
where  she  has  been  attending  school. 

Miss  Eugenia  Chapin  has  returned  from  a  visit  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon  has  returned  from  Paso  Robles.  The 
Misses  Dillon  and  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Dillon  will  remain  there 
for  a  brief  period. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  is  passing  the  season  at  Monterey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Loughborough  and  family  and 
the  Misses  Zane  have  returned  from  San  Rafael,  where  they 
have  been  passing  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  who  have  been  passing  the 
season  at  Santa  Cruz,  have  returned  to  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Haviland  are  paying  a  visit  to  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Bessie  Hooker  have  been  visiting  the  country  near  Mount 
Shasta  during  the  past  week, 

Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers  is  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  in 
Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  have  returned  from 
their  European  trip,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jaynes  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  E.  Fisher,  who  have  been  passing  the 
season  at  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to  their  residence  on 
Sutter  Street. 

Misses  Marie  and  Hilda  McKenna  are  being  entertained 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  are  making  a  tour  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  is  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  is  passing  the  season  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  George   Huntsman  and   the  Misses  Huntsman  have 
returned   from   San    Rafael   and  are   staying  at  1001   Pine 
Street. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Chrystal  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  visit 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Beylard  are  at  Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  who  have  been  traveling 
in  Europe  for  several  months,  will  return  to  their  home  in 
Oakland  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Garniss  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace,  and 
Master  Wallace  are  passing  the  summer  at  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Uphain,  of  Oakland,  are  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Blythedale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Mau  will  pass  the  next  three 
months  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Wightman  have  returned  from 
a  month's  visit  at  the  Xapa  Soda  Springs, 

Miss  Nellie  Hillycr  is  visiting  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook  at 
her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Miss  Mills,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Huntington  are  occupying  a  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz,  and 
will  remain  there  several  weeks. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  will  pass  next  month  at  Monterey. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frank   J.   Symmes  and    family  have  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  visit  at  Pescadero. 
Miss  Alice  Simpkins  will  be  at  Monterey  during  August. 
Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  will  pass  the  next  two  weeks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Lily  H.  Colt  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  have 
returned  from  their  trip  to  Alaska.  They  will  be  at  Monte- 
rey during  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvain  Weill  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  are  passing  a  month  at  San 


Jose,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  shoot  ol  the  Country 
Club,  when  they  will  go  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  expected  herefrom  New  York 
in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Wilson  has  returned  from  the  springs 
completely  restored  to  health. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennnie  Flood  have  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles,  and  are  at  their  villa  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  have  been  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  for  the  past  week. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  are  mak- 
ing a  pleasant  visit  to  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Smith  and  Miss  Juliet  H.  Smith,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  Shelbourne  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore  and  her  son,  Arthur,  will  return 
next  week  from  a  month's  visit  at  Sissons. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson  and  Miss  Jessie  Simpson,  of 
Stockton,  passed  several  days  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  ts  here  on  a  visit  from  Villa  Ka 
Bet,  her  country-home  near  Clear  Lake,  and  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Judge  E.  R.  Garber  is  enjoying  an  outing  near  Mount 
Shasta. 

Miss  Hope  Ellis  will  remain  at  her  home  in  Marysville 
until  early  in  August,  when  she  will  go  to  Monterey  for  a 
month. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadboume  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Earl  A.  Fargo  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles  left  last  Wednes- 
day for  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Mabel  Love  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Stanley  at 
their  ranch  near  Los  Gatos,  and  will  remain  there  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

M  iss  Irene  C.  Everett  is  visiting  friends  at  Bradley  Beach, 
N.  J. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  will  return  from  the  East  late  in 
July. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Connelly  and  the  Misses  Porter  are  at 
Lake  Tahoe.     They  will  go  to  Monterey  early  in  August. 

Miss  Adele  Martel  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  is  at  the  Hotel  Albemarle,  in 
New  York  city.  He  has  been  visiting  the  principal  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Leonard  have  returned  to  Ala- 
meda after  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  F.  L.Whitney  and  Miss  Grace  Whitney  have  re- 
turned from  an  extended  visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Richard  Wallace  has  been  here  during  the  past  week 
on  a  visit  from  Fresno. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Van  Winkle  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Brown,  of 
Oakland,  will  leave  New  York  to-day  for  Europe. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  Miss  Alice  Ziska  have  returned  from 
a  pleasant  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Henrj'  Clayton,  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
two  weeks'  visit  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Dinmore,  at 
his  residence,  1117  Twenty-First  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family,  who  have 
been  passing  several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta, 
will  return  on  July  20th,  and  then  will  pass  a  month  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Highton  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
to  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  left  last  Saturday  for  New 
York  on  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs  have  been  passing  the  week 
at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  and  the  Misses  Nellie  and  Cora 
Smedberg  will  remain  at  West  Point  unril  October. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  has  returned  to  Fruitvale  after  a 
visit  to  friends  in  Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  O'Con- 
nor are  enjoying  an  outing  a  few  miles  from  Ukiah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gamble  and  the  Misses  Gamble  are 
on  the  steamer  Ethiopia,  bound  for  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Calegaris  will  leave  on  July  25th  to  make  a  tour  of 
Europe,  and  will  be  away  about  six  months. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  and  the  Misses  Younger  left 
New  York  July  9th  on  the  A  ngusta  Victoria,  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sheldon  are  enjoying  a  visit  near 
Ukiah. 

Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  is  in  Paris. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hilgard  and  the  Misses  Hil- 
gard,  of  Eerkelev,  are  en  route  to  Bremen  on  the  steamer 
Elbe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  came  to 
the  city  last  Wednesday  on  a  visit. 

Mr.  Edward  Hughes  is  here  from  Denver  on  a  short  visit 
to  his  relatives. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Xewhall  and  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  are 
passing  a  few  weeks  in  San  Rafael. 


Army   and   Navy   News. 
The  latest  personal  notes   relative   to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed aid  to  Admiral  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  commandant  at 
Mare  Island,  and  will  reside  there  henceforth. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
turned from  Caltstoga  on  Tuesdav,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family  have  taken 
permanent  quarters  at  Mare  Island. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  early  in 
the  week  from  a  visit  to  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strothei,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
in  New  York  city. 

Brigadier-General  John  C.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  (retired)  has 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Ware,  assistant-surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  of  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.,  has  been  appointed  to 
duty  at  Fort  Mason,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
and  his  family  are  passing  the  season  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 


I*a  Veuve  Clicquot. 

1 1  is  really  remarkable  to  note  the  greatly  increased 
popularity  of  the  Veuve  Clicquot  champagne  in  the 
LTnited  States.  The  importations  of  this  delicious 
wine  are  now  so  largely  in  excess  of  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago  that  the  figures  seem  almost  incredible. 
China,  Japan,  and  India  consume  large  quantities  of 
it,  Australia  and  the  Cape  Colonies  are  liberal  im- 
porters, while  in  France,  Russia,  England,  and 
Austria  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
yellow  label  Veuve  Clicquot  is  known  the  world  over 
as  the  finest  champagne  made. 

Our  most  notable  physicians  advocate  its  use  in 
many  forms  of  illness,  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  true 
stimulant  to  body  and  mind  alike,  rapid,  volatile, 
transitory,  and  harmless.  There  is  something  ex- 
citant to  the  uine  which,  the  moment  it  touches  the 
lips,  sends  an  electric  telegram  of  comfort  to  every 
remote  nerve.  Hundreds  of  ocean  voyagers  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  instantaneous  relief  it  has 
given  them  in  cases  of  sea-sickness,  where  all  other 
remedies  failed. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  extreme  care  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Veuve  Clicquot  champagne,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  process  of  washing 
the  millions  of  bottles  before  they  are  filled  with  the 
wine.  The  bottles  are  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  glass  beads,  in  lieu  of 
the  customary  shot,  which  frequently  leave  minute 
particles  of  lead  in  the  bottles — deleterious  alike  to 
health  and  the  flavor  of  the  wine.  These  bottles  are 
placed  horizontally  in  a  frame,  and  by  means  of  four 
turns  of  a  handle  are  made,  to  perforin  sixty-four 
rapid  revolutions,  which  serves  to  thoroughly  remove 
all  din  or  foreign  matter. 


SKINS  ON  FIRE 

With    agonizing    Eczemas     and    other    Itching, 
Burning,  llbt^ng,  Scaly,  Blotchy,  and   Pimply 
~-     Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases   are  In'. 
k  Btantly  relieved  and  speedily  cured 
by  the  Cdticttra  Remedies,  con- 
sisting of  CtrncrrRA,  the  greatskio 
cure, 

CUTICURA 

8oap,  an   exquisite  skin  purifier 
and  beautifier,  and  Cutictjra  Re- 
solvent, greatest  of  humor  reme- 
dies.    This    is   strong    language, 
•     but  every  word  Is  true,  as  proven 
*    by  thousands  of  grateful  testimo- 
nials.    Cutictra  Remedies    are, 
beyond  all  doubt, the  greateet  Skin 
Cores,  Blood  Purifiers,  and  Humor  Remedies  of 
modern  times.    Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
j83f-"How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases" mailed  free. 

DIMPLES,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  chapped,  and 
f  I  III    oily  skin  cured  by  Clticura  Soap. 

.*«    WEAK,  PAINFUL  KIDNEYS, 

^^K?    "With  their  weary,  dull,  aching,  lifeleso, 
\     49     all-gone  sensation,  relieved  in    one 
\     1^  minute  by  the  Cntlcura  Anti-Paii 
1  dk^  Planter.    The  first  and  only  instanta- 
neous pain-killing  strengthening  plaster.    25  cents. 


mtf$ 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  h, 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter,  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  th« 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicitiity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  -San  Francisco  Ls  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  Still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "  Commutes  "  $5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  $3. 

Telephone  3S.  Telegraph  or  write,  or,  better  still,  call 
and  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself beyond  question. 
lake  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  l-arkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents. Kesp-rctfullv.  Hepburn  &  Terrv. 
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HABERDASHERS 

232    Kearny  Street. 


TO  OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKIJfS, 
Souther  Farm.  San  Leand  o,  Cal. 


CLOSING   OUT 


-OF  THE— 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store),     Office  hours,  9  to  5.  ' 


Greatest 

Legitimate 
Bargains 

EVER    OFFERED 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

-AND- 

FURNISHINGS 

RODS  BROS. 

27  to  37  KEARNY  ST. 
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A    PETTICOAT    BATTLE. 
Girl,  Girly-Girl,  V/idow,  and  Grass-Widow. 

The  Girl  was  very  pretty  and  the  Grass- Widow- 
was  chic ;  but  the  Widow  had  charnis  neither  of 
person  nor  manner.  The  Girl  was  young  and  the 
Grass- Widow  still  under  thirty  ;  but  the  Widow 
would  have  been  entered  in  a  matrimonial  sweep- 
stakes as  aged.  When  women  and  horses  attain  to 
a  certain  age  the  number  of  their  years  no  longer  is 
mentioned. 

Now,  there  came  a  Young  Man  down  from  the 
city  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  shore.  He  was  a 
comely  young  man,  with  a  comelier  fortune.  Some 
said  it  was  still  coming  ;  but  the  Young  Man  said 
they  were  wrong,  and  he  ought  to  know.  At  any 
rate,  his  blazers,  and  white  flannels,  and  yachting 
garments  were  costly  and  magnificent,  and,  besides, 
he  was  the  only  young  man  in  the  hotel.  So  the 
Girl  and  the  Grass-Widow  were  loud  in  his  praises 
when  they  thought  he  could  overhear  them  ;  but  the 
Widow  said  nothing. 

The  first  day  after  the  Young  Man's  arrival  was  a 
triumphant  one  for  the  Girl.  She  carried  him  off 
from  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Grass- Widow  and 
the  Widow,  and  she  kept  him  to  herself  at  various 
sea-side  amusements  during  the  whole  of  that  day. 
But  the  morning  of  the  second  day  was  a  favorable 
one  for  the  Grass- Widow,  for  she  drove  the  Young 
Man  out  in  the  new  village-cart  which  her  husband 
had  given  to  her  the  week  before  when  he  left  for  a 
shooting-trip,  and  the  Young  Man  graciously  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Grass- Widow  during  the 
whole  of  that  day  and  evening. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Girl  resumed  her  sway,  for 
she  had  arisen  much  earlier  than  had  the  Grass- 
Widow,  and  she  had  carried  the  Young  Man  off  for 
a  long  walk  before  breakfast.  The  Girl  said  she  did 
so  love  to  walk  by  the  sea  in  the  early  morning,  but 
the  Young  Man  said  he  thought  it  might  be  a  little 
dangerous  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  Girl  asked 
him  if  love  wasn't  sufficient  nutriment  for  him.  The 
Young  Man  said  he  didn't  know,  but  he  rather 
thought  coffee  and  rolls  were  better.  Then  the  Girl, 
seeing  that  she  was  running  the  risk  of  tiring  her 
companion,  took  him  back  to  the  house  for  breakfast. 
But  she  played  tennis  with  him  all  the  morning  and 
rowed  him  about  the  bay  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Grass-Widow  was  angered  by  the  victory  of 
the  Girl.  When  they  were  all  sitting  out  on  the 
hotel  piazza  after  tea,  the  Girl  and  the  Young  Man 
a  little  removed  from  the  rest,  the  Grass-Widow  said 
it  was  shocking  how  forward  girls  had  become  in 
these  days.  When  she  was  a  young  girl,  girls  were 
more  modest.  The  Girl  said  she  had  no  doubt — 
twenty  years  made  a  great  difference.  And  the 
Widow  smiled  mentally. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  Grass- 
Widow  conceived  a  brilliant  scheme  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  Girl.  She  proposed  a  horseback  trip, 
for  she  knew  that  the  Girl  could  not  ride.  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  Young  Man  could  not  ride, 
either,  so  he  said  that  he  and  the  Girl  would  drive 
over  in  a  buckboard,  while  the  others  rode.  Then 
the  Grass- Widow  retired  to  her  room  with  a  severe 
nervous  headache,  and  the  Girl  and  the  Young  Man 
went  off  for  a  long  drive. 

Now,  during  the  past  four  days  the  Widow  had 
sat  upon  the  hotel  piazza  crocheting  tidies.  And 
while  she  had  been  crocheting,  she  had  thought. 
And  her  thoughts  by  noon  of  the  fourth  day  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  plan.  So  the  Widow  went 
up  to  her  room  that  afternoon  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Slowtime  Bay  House,  July  ioth. 

My  Dear  Lou:  Won't  you  let  dear  Ethel  come  tome 
for  awhile.  The  air  here  is  grand,  and  there  are  many  nice 
young  people  at  the  hotel.  She  will  have  a  glorious  time, 
and  I  will  take  good  care  of  your  darling. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  Elinor  Slywun. 

■    P.  S. — Do  let  her  come,  and  at  once  ! 

And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  the  Widow 
received  the  following  telegram  : 

July  nth. 
To  Mrs,  Eluwr  Slyivun,  Slowtime  Bay  House: 
Ethel  will  be  down  on  the  afternoon  train. 

Louisa  Katzpau. 

So  the  Widow  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
Girly-Girl,  and.  as  the  Girl  and  the  Young  Man  were 
out  rowing  and  the  Grass-Widow  was  confined  to  her 
room  with  nervous  headache,  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
smuggling  the  Girly-Girl  into  the  house  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one.  And  when  she  got  the  Girly- 
Girl  into  her  room,  she  dressed  her  in  the  most  be- 
coming manner  possible.  Then  she  took  the  Girly- 
Girl  down  to  supper. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Young  Man  had  been 
very  much  bored  by  the  continued  company  of  the 
Girl.  She  was  a  very  jolly  sort  of  girl,  and  she 
didn't  mind  cigarettes,  and  there  were  many  other 
pleasing  features  about  her.  But  he  was  a  fickle 
young  man,  and  he  had  been  in  the  society  of  the 
Girl  for  eight  solid  hours  that  day,  So  when  the 
vision  of  loveliness  in  the  shape  of  the  Girly-Girl 
burst  upon  him  unexpectedly  at  the  supper-table,  he 
straightway  lost  his  heart  and  forgot  all  about  the 
Girl.  The  Grass-Widow  had  been  out  of  the  run- 
ning ever  since  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 

Before  going  down  to  supper  the  Widow  had  said 
to  the  Girly-Girl  that,  just  for  a  lark,  she  was  going 
to  make  believe,  and  make  everybody  else  believe, 
that  the  Girly-Girl  was  her  daughter.  And  the 
Girl'--G:-\.  being  a  foolish  young"  thing,  had  con- 
the  Widow  had  introduced  the  Girly. 


Girl  as  her  daughter  fresh  from  a  convent  school. 
And,  as  nobody  knew  either  of  them  at  home, 
everybody  accepted  the  statement  without  thought 
of  question. 

That  evening  the  Young  Man  asked  the  Girly- 
Girl  if  she  liked  moonlight  strolls.  The  Girly-Girl 
said  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  young  man  said 
her  eyes  would  furnish  sufficient  illumination  for  his 
needs,  and  he  begged  her  to  go  with  him.  The 
Girly-Girl  said  she  would  go  ;  but  just  then  the 
Widow  came  forward  and  said  that  she  never 
allowed  her  daughter  to  go  off  alone  with  young 
men  anywhere.  The  Young  Man  said  that  he  had 
just  been  on  the  point  of  asking  the  Widow  to  ac- 
company them,  so  they  three  went  off  for  a  stroll  to- 
gether. 

And  the  same  thing  was  repeated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  days.  Whenever  the 
Young  Man  wanted  to  take  the  Girly-Girl  anywhere 
the  Widow  would  interfere  and  declare  that  the 
Girly-Girl  should  not  go  without  a  chaperon.  So  of 
course  the  Widow  would  go  along  as  a  chaperon. 

The  Young  Man  was  impulsive.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Girly-Girl,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love 
desperately.  He  did  not  want  any  long  courtship, 
and  as  he  fancied  the  Girly-Girl  held  the  same  opin- 
ions, he  determined  that  he  would  propose  marriage 
to  her  at  once.  But  as  he  was  a  young  man  with 
high  ideas  of  honor,  he  first  went  to  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  Widow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  he  asked  the 
Widow  to  go  for  a  stroll  with  him.  He  did  not  ask 
the  Girly-Girl  to  go  this  time.  The  Widow  was  very 
gracious.  She  acquiesced  at  once.  They  strolled 
down  to  the  beach,  and  there  the  Young  Man  told 
the  Widow  that  she  could  make  him  the  happiest  of 
his  race  ;  that  she  could  gild  his  future  with  roseate 
dreams,  and  do  all  manner  of  other  impossible 
chromatic  feats.  Would  she  bless  him  with  her  con- 
sent ? 

And  the  Widow  said  :  "  Yes,  Fred." 

Then  the  Young  Man  saw  what  a  terrible  mistake 
he  had  made,  and  he  tried  his  best  to  explain  mat- 
ters and  to  make  the  Widow  understand,  as  delicately 
as  possible,  that  he  had  not  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

But  they  were  married,  all  the  same. — Evening 
Sun. 

THE    OPENED    DOOR. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Benedict  stepped  out  into  the 
hall  to  say  good-bye  to  a  caller,  and  left  the  door  of 
her  flat  wide  open  behind  her.  As  she  was  wafting 
a  few  last  messages  over  the  banisters,  a  strong  gust 
of  wind  seized  the  door  and  slammed  it  to — and  Mrs. 
Benedict  was  locked  out,  for  she  had  methodically 
placed  the  key  in  the  side-pocket  of  her  little  leather 
shopping-bag,  which  lay,  at  "that  moment,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  top  bureau-drawer. 

Mrs  Benedict  found  herself  in  a  very  unpleasant 
position.  She  was  without  a  girl,  and  there  was  no 
one  in  the  flat.  It  was  only  twelve  o'clock,  and  her 
husband  did  not  come  home  until  six.  What  could 
she  do  in  the  meantime  ?  She  could  not  even  go 
shopping,  for  she  was  hatless  as  well  as  moneyless. 
And  she  had  something  cooking  in  the  oven,  besides. 
She  called  to  the  janitor  for  assistance.  He  made 
his  appearance  and  tried  the  door.  Then  he  shook 
his  head  dubiously. 

"  Oi'll  get  the  engineer;  maybe  he'll  have  some 
keys." 

The  engineer  came.  He  did  have  some  keys  ; 
about  a  hundred  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  in  a 
more  or  less  rusty  condition  ;  but  none  of  them 
would  fit  the  lock. 

"  Oi  might  be  after  havin'  Jimmy  haul  me  up  in 
the  dumb-waiter,"  suggested  the  janitor.  But  the 
dumb-waiter  had  always  brought  grave  intimations 
of  burglarious  possibilities  to  Mrs.  Benedict's  mind, 
and  she  was  sure  that  the  door  which  separated  it 
from  the  apartment  was  locked,  too. 

"  Oi'll  go  up  on  the  fire-escape  and  climb  in  the 
winder,"  volunteered  the  janitor,  with  an  eye  to 
Christmas.  But  Mrs.  Benedict  said  she  knew  the 
window  was  fastened. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  pry  back  the  catch  with  a  thin 
knife.  Come  on,  Dennis,"  said  the  engineer  ;  and 
the  two  men  left  to  try  the  forlorn  hope. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  young  Puffer  had  filled 
his  big  meerschaum  with  a  dark,  moist  mixture  of 
his  own  invention.  It  consisted  of  perique,  cut  plug, 
and  cavendish,  with  a  few  odds  and  ends  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  the  house.  It  produced  huge  vol- 
umes of  smoke — though  his  friends  fought  shy  of  it. 
The  absence  of  other  buildings  permitted  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  flat  from  the  street  in  the 
rear,  and  so,  of  course,  the  first  passer-by  who  noticed 
the  two  men  on  the  fire-escape  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  pouring  from  Puffer's  window,  jumped  at  a 
conclusion  and  turned  in  an  alarm. 

Soon  the  sound  of  the  engines  tearing  over  the 
stone  pavements  attracted  Puffer's  attention  ;  he  rose 
and  laid  his  pipe  on  the  table,  where  it  quietly  went 
out.  He  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window.  A  fire- 
man was  coming  up  the  iron  ladder,  axe  in  hand. 

The  rescuer  reached  the  balcony  where  the  en- 
gineer and  janitor  were  struggling  with  the  window 
fastening.  Without  waiting  for  any  explanation  he 
pushed  them  aside,  and,  raising  his  axe,  demolished 
Ixnh  sashes  and  the  two  panes  of  glass,  with  one 
stalwart  blow.  Then  he  rushed  through  the  flat, 
looking  for  fire.  He  catne  to  the  hall  door  and 
opened  it. 


"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Benedict,  gratefully. 

"  Fer  what,  mum  ?" 

"  For  letting  me  in.     I  was  locked  out  !  " 

"  Is  that  what  all  this  rumpus  is  about?"  asked  the 
angry  and  astonished  fireman. 

"  I — I  guess  so,"  she  faltered. 

"Well,  mum,"  said  the  fireman,  impressively, 
"  the  next  time  you  get  caught  that  way,  don't  call 
out  three  engines  an'  hose-carts,  an'  a  hook  an'  lad- 
der, an'  a  water-tower.  Just  send  for  me  and  I'll 
come  around  quietly,  with  my  axe,  and  let  you  in." 
— Ex.  _  

DIALECT    VERSE. 

A  Hard-Working  Woman. 
All  day  she  hurried  to  get  through, 
The  same  as  lots  of  wimmin  do  ; 
Sometimes  at  nh  ht  her  husban'  said, 
"  Ma,  ain't  you  goin'  to  come  to  bed?" 
An'  then  she'd  kinder  give  a  hitch, 
An'  pause  half-way  between  a  stitch, 
An'  sorter  sigh,  an'  say  that  she 
Was  ready  as  she'd  ever  be, 

She  reckoned. 

An'  so  the  years  went,  one  by  one, 

An'  somehow  she  was  never  done  ; 

An'  when  the  angel  said,  as  how 
"  Mis/  Smith  it's  time  you  rested  now," 

She  sorter  raised  her  eyes  to  look 

A  second,  as  a  stitch  she  took ; 
"  All  right,  I'm  comin'  now,"  says  she. 
"  I'm  ready  as  I'll  ever  be, 

1  reckon." 
— Albert  Bigclow  Paine  in  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Daguerreotype. 
You  hev  to  bolt  it  sidewise 

Fer  to  make  the  lightness  show, 
'Cuz  it's  sort  uh  dim  an'  shifty 

Till  you  git  it  right — 'bout  so! 
An'  then  the  eyes  winks  at  yeh, 

An'  the  mouth  is  cherry-ripe.  ^ 
Law  !  it  beats  your  new-style  picters, 

This  old  digerrytype  ! 

Thar's  a  blush  acrost  the  dimples 

Thet  burrows  in  the   cheeks  ; 
F'om  out  them  clumps  o'  ringlets 

Two  little  small  ears  peeks, 
Thet  brooch  thet  jines  her  neck -gear 

Is  what  they  used  to  wear  ; 
A  big  gold  frame  thet  sprawled  around 

A  lock  o' — some  one's  hair. 

'Twas  took  'fore  we  was  married, 

Thet  there — your  maw  an'  me. 
An'  times  I  study  on  it. 

Why,  't  fazes  me  to  see 
Thet  fifty  year  ain't  tcched  her 

A  lick  !     She's  jest  the  same 
She  was  when  Sudie  Scriggens 

Took  Boone  C.  Curds's  name. 

The  hair  is  mebby  whiter 

'An  it  was  in  '41, 
But  her  cheeks  is  jest  as  pinky. 

An'  her  smiles  ain't  slacked  up  none. 
I  reckon — love — er  somethin' 

Yerluminates  her  face, 
Like  the  crimsont  velvet  linin' 

Warms  up  the  picter-case. 

'S  I  say,  these  cyard-boa'd  portraits, 

They  make  me  sort  uh  tired, 
A-grinnin'  forf  upun  yeh 

Like  their  very  lips  was  wired  I 
Give  me  the  old  digerrytype, 

Whar  the  face  steals  on  your  sight 
Like  a  dream  that  comes  by  night-time 

When  your  supper's  actin'  right. 
— Eva  Wilder  McGlasson  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


"The*Sass  of  thet  Ol'  Man." 
Waal,  Jimmie,  mother  sez  yer  smtt ; 
He  !  he  !  per'aps  ye'll  git  the  mit. 
Ye  waan't?     De'd  sure?     Waal  Mary  Ann 
Is  up  ter  snuff.     But  how'l!  ye  stan' 
The  sass  of  thet  ol'  man  ? 

I  tell  yer  what,  ye'd  better  quit 
Yer  foolin'  roun  — git  up  an'  git  ! 
'Tween  me  an'  you,  I  wouldn'  stand', 
Fer  all  his  ma'sh  an'  bes'  uplan', 
The  sass  of  thet  ol'  man. 

The  gal  ?    Waal,  neow,  the  gal  is  grit, 
An'  well  wuth  fightin'  fer  a  bit : 
Onst  spliced,  ye'd  make  a  noble  span. 
Besides,  ye'd  git  the  homestead — an" 
The  sass  of  thet  ol'  man. 

I  jawed  *im  onst ;  we  like  to  fit  ! 
The  darter  come  an'  med  us  quit. 
A  fust-rate  wife  !     But,  son,  I  swaan, 
I  don't  see  how  on  airth  ye'll  stan' 
The  sass  of  thet  ol'  man  ! 
—J.  R.  Hutchinson  in  Arkansaiu  Traveler. 


Druggists  and  all  others  who  sell  Ayer's  Ague  Cure 
are  authorized  to  guarantee  a  cure  in  every  instance. 
Try  this  medicine  first. 

Sickness  Among  Children, 
Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.     Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk   Street,  near  Jackson. 

— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  SWAIN'S,  213  Sutter  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR— 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which   is   absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  morethan  three  times 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  13  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  and  easily 
DIGESTED.  

Sold  byGrorers  ererywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Man. 


^AilOT^LfRIZEOF  16,600fR 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 


AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FGUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisement  that  brines  the  great- 
est returns  to  the  advertiser  is  the  advertise- 
ment plainly  describing  what  you  are  offer- 
ing to  the  public. 

It  is  an  advertisement  that  is  often  re- 
peated. 

It  is  an  advertisement  that  is  well  written 
and  attractively  printed. 

It  is  an  advertisement  that  should  be 
written  by  some  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  writing  advertisements. 

Try  that  style  of  advertising,  and  you 
may  be  wearing  diamonds,  when  the  man 
who  tries  to  sneak  his  advertisement  into  a 
description  of  a  sea-serpent  swallowing  an 
iceberg  will  be  working  the  brakes  on  a 
gravel-train.—/.  Armory  Knox. 


HIGHLAND 


(Teani 


A    TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANT'S  FOOD. 

HICHLAND    EVAPORATED    CREAM 

Is  unsweetened  and  free  from  all  preservatives. 
Retains  its  delicious  and  wholesome  qualitiesfor  an 
indefinite  time  in  nil  climates  and  at  all  seasons. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  UrugglBt*  Everywhera 
Write  for  our  Infant  Food  circular  and 
Highland  Evaporated  Cream  booklet  entitled 
"A    few  dainty  Dishes." 

HELVETIA    MILK   CONDENSINC    CO., 
Sole  Purveyor*,  Highland,    III. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION     Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free,  Menier,  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


July  i8,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

As  an  eminent  physician  remarked,  when  a  stump- 
orator  was  describing  the  condition  of  two  gerani- 
ums, one  of  which  was  watered  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  advertised  its  virtuous  principles  by  an  ex- 
uberant freshness  of  blossom  and  leaf,  while  the 
second  became  an  involuntary  toper,  and  had  been 
dosed  with  alcohol  into  premature  decay:  "  Yes,  if 
I  were  a  geranium,  I  should  prefer  water.  But 
then  1  am  not  a  geranium." 


When  Thackeray  was  in  this  country  he  called  on 
General  Scott,  full  of  admiration  for  his  remarkable 
campaign  in  Mexico,  and  eager  to  hear  the  warrior 
explain  how  buttles  were  fought  and  fields  were  won. 
"Well,  now  you  know  all  about  it,"  remarked  a 
friend,  as  the  novelist  returned  from  a  two  hours' 
t6te-a-tgte  with  the  soldier.  "Not  at  all,"  replied 
Thackeray,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  The  general 
takes  no  interest  in  strategy.  I  found  that  literature 
was  his  forte." 

Signor  Giolitti's  recent  elevation  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister  is  bringing  out  curious  stories  of  the 
people  of  Cuneo,  his  native  town,  in  Northern  Italy. 
Queen  Margaret  passed  through  the  place  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  civil  authorities  procured  some 
liquid  refreshments  for  her.  After  returning  the 
glass  she  felt  for  her  handkerchief,  but  the  good 
mayor,  thinking  she  was  about  to  pull  out  her  purse, 
said':  "  Your  majesty,  pray  do  not  trouble  ;  we  have 
settled  the  account." 


When  Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  was  preparing 
his  dictionary,  his  publisher  could  only,  by  the  great- 
est importunity  and  oft-repeated  requests,  get  the 
"copy"  from  him  as  it  was  needed  by  the  printers. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  great 
dilatory  author  sent  in  the  last  pages  of  his  manu- 
script, and  when  the  messenger  returned,  Dr.  John- 
son said  to  him  :  "  What  did  the  man  say?"  "  He 
said,"  was  the  reply,  "thank  the  Lord  God  I  am 
done  with  him."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  he  thanks  God  for  anything." 

The  Savoy  Hotel  (writes  Howard  Paul  from  Lon- 
don) is  just  now  thronged  with  Americans.  A  few 
evenings  since,  M.  Echenard  looked  into  the  smoke- 
room,  where  a  tall,  gaunt  Yankee,  with  a  Calixto 
Lopez  between  his  teeth  and  his  feet  on  the  back  of 
a  chair,  was  puffing  away  vigorously.  M.  Echenard 
and  he  drifted  into  a  brief  talk,  when  a  certain  New 
York  hotel,  once  popular  but  now  out  of  date,  was 
mentioned.  "I  am  told  it  is  without  a  rival,"  said 
M.  Echenard,  who  is  the  pink  of  diplomatic  courtesy. 
"You  are  wrong,"  replied  the  transatlantic;  "say 
rather  without  an  arrival,  and  you  are  nearer  to  the 
mark ! " 

There  was  once  a  debate  in  Parliament  about  the 
"  barilla  duty  "  ;  and,  as  the  tenn  was  little  known, 
an  admirer  of  Cardinal  Manning  went  to  him  for  an 
explanation.  "Dear  me,"  replied  Manning,  "  not 
know  what  barilla  means  ?  I  will  explain  it.  You 
see,  in  commerce,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceed- 
ing. At  one  time  you  load  your  ship  with  a  particu- 
lar commodity,  such  as  tea,  wine,  or  tobacco  ;  at  an- 
other time  you  select  a  variety  of  articles  suitable  to 
the  port  of  destination.  And  in  the  language  of  trade 
we  describe  this  latter  operation  as  barilla."  The  in- 
quirer about  "  barilla"  soon  found  out  that  it  meant 
an  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  a  Spanish  vege- 
table. "  Splendide  mendax,"  he  may  have  thought 
when  he  learned  the  truth,  and  his  faith  in  Man- 
ning's infallibility  was  no  longer  the  same. 

An  Italian  cure1  was  about  making  a  journey. 
Many  friends  called  to  say  good-bye,  and,  as  had 
happened  before,  each  gave  him  a  paper  on  which 
was  jotted  down  a  list  of  things  which  the  writer 
wished  the  traveler  to  purchase  for  him.  Only  one 
of  these  friends  accompanied  his  memorandum  with 
the  necessary  money.  This  one  friend's  commission 
the  cure1  carefully  executed,  and  delivered  the  articles 
to  him.  When  the  others  called  for  their  goods,  he 
said  :  "  Soon  after  I  sailed,  I  took  out  all  your  papers 
to  look  them  over  and  classify  them.  I  laid  them  on 
the  deck  before  me.  Suddenly  there  came  a  gust  of 
wind,  and  they  were  all  blown  away.  I  could  not 
remember  what  they  contained,  and  so  I  could  not 
do  your  errands."  "But,"  they  objected,  "you 
brought  what  So-and-So  asked  you  to  get."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  the  cure1  ;  "  you  see,  he  inclosed  the  cash 


willi  his  memorandum,  and  that  kept  it  from  blowing 
away." 

A  company  of  a  British  regiment  was  once  sent  on 
some  duty,  in  time  ot  peace,  to  a  remote  village  in 
Ireland,  and  left  there  for  several  weeks,  quite  sepa- 
rated from  its  usual  base  of  supplies.  During  this 
period  some  general  orders,  applicable  more  espe- 
cially to  men  in  barracks,  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  company.  One  clause  of  those  orders 
was  as  follows:  "All  men  in  the  command  shall 
change  their  shirts  at  least  twice  a  week."  The 
captain  gave  orders  to  the  orderly  sergeant  to  see 
this  command  put  into  execution.  "  But,  captain," 
said   the  sergeant,  "there's  only  a  shirt  apiece  to 

every  man   in  the  company.     How  can  they " 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "  orders  are 
orders,  sergeant.  Let  the  men  change  shirts  with 
one  another."  So  the  sergeant  saw  to  it  that,  so  long 
as  the  company  remained  in  the  place,  on  every  Sun- 
day and  Wednesday  morning  the  soldiers  swapped 
shirts  one  with  another. 

A  don  once  asked  Thompson,  the  witty  Oxonian, 
if  he  had  heard  what  a  much  smaller  entry  of  fresh- 
men they  had  had  that  year,  and  he  answered  : 
"Well.  I  did  hear  indirectly,  for  I  was  aware  that 
emigration  had  greatly  increased  among  the  lower 
orders."  Of  one  of  the  tutors,  he  said  :  "That  little 
man  !  he  devotes  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  the 
adornment  of  his  person  to  the  mismanagement  of 
his  pupils."  One  of  the  best  of  his  sarcasms  was 
that  on  some  forward  young  men — junior  fellows. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "let  us  remember  we  are 
none  of  us  infallible — not  even  the  youngest  of  us  !  " 
The  following,  too,  is  good.  Some  one  at  a  college 
dinner  made  a  rather  offensive  speech,  when  his 
neighbor  heard  Thompson  say,  in  a  meditative  man- 
ner :  "  He  reminded  me  of  his  father."  People  near 
him  turned,  expecting  some  reminiscence  of  a  lauda- 
tory kind,  when  he  added  :  "  He  succeeded  in  being 
at  once  dull  and  flippant  "  ;  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  no  uncommon  combination." 

In  1834,  Mercadante  had  promised  an  opera  to  the 
Scala,  of  Milan  ;  but,  as  the  composer  was  suffering 
from  weak  eyes,  he  had  put  off  writing  it  until 
within  forty  days  of  the  prescribed  period  for  sending 
it  in.  In  his  dilemma  he  called  for  Donizetti.  "  You 
alone,"  he  said,  "  can  work  this  miracle  and  save  me 
from  irreparable  ruin  by  writing  the  opera  in  my 
place."  "  Everything  depends,"  answered  Doni- 
zetti, "upon  whether  the  words  please  me  or  no. 
Whose  is  the  libretto?"  "Romano's."  "Give  it 
me  to  read.  This  evening  I  will  let  you  have  a  re- 
ply." In  the  evening  Donizetti  returned  to  Mer- 
cadante, who  awaited  him  in  transports  of  anxiety, 
and  said  simply  :  "  It  is  all  right.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  keep  quiet  and  get  well.  I  will 
think  of  the  music."  And  he  did  not  even  require 
the  forty  days.  In  less  than  a  month  had  been  com- 
posed a  splendid  opera,  drawn  from  the  impetuous 
springs  of  that  tireless  imagination — "  Lucrezia 
Borgia,"  which  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did victories  of  contemporary  art. 


Marion  Harland. 

The  celebrated  authoress,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
women  of  America,  says  on  pages  103  and  445  of  her  popu- 
lar work,  "  Eve's  Daughters  ;  or,  Common  Sense  for  Maid, 
Wife,  and  Mother"  : 

"  For  the  aching  back — should  it  be  slow  in  recovering 
its  normal  strength — an  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster  is  an 
excellent  comforter,  combining  the  sensation  of  the  sus- 
tained pressure  of  a  strong  warm  hand  with  certain  tonic 
qualities  developed  in  the  wearing.  It  should  be  kept  over 
the  seat  of  uneasiness  for  several  days — in  obstinate  cases, 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight." 

"  For  pain  in  the  back  wear  an  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster  constantly,  renewing  as  it  wears  off.  This  is  an 
invaluable  support  when  the  weight  on  the  small  of  the 
back  becoms  heavy  and  the  aching  incessant." 


—  Dr.  Mayo  A.  Greenlaw,  Dentist, 

Rooms  Nos.  n  and  12,  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building.  No.  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUEHTIN 

NORTH  PACIFICJLOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday,  May  36th,  1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN    FRANCISCO    for     SAUSALITO,     ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)-7.3o,  9.00, 

11  00  a   m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8. co,  0.00,   10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30,  6.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m,;  1.30,  2.30,  4.20, 
5.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (week  days) - 

9.00  a.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.30  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRAN' CISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15.  11.05  A-   M-i  J-45i  3-3°i  5.00  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,   9.50,  11.00  a.  m.;  12  m.;  i.io,   2.20,  3.55, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  M. 
Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   FAIRFAX  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.14  p.  m. 
(Sundays)— 2.15,  3.50,  5.05,  6.45  p.  M. 

Fare   50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL  VALLEY    for  SAN    rRANCISCO  (week 
days)    6.25,  6.55,  8.00,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.:  3.35,  5.10  p.  m. 

(Sundays) -8.05,  10.10,  11. 15  a.  m.;  1.20,2.40.4.10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 

From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 
—6.45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.45.  "-40  a.  "•;  2-25.  4-°S.  5-45  p-  M- 

(Sundays)-8.45,   10.25,  i*-4Q  A.  M.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,4.35, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra,  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 

EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.  -  Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.— Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday :  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25 ;  Tomales, 
S2.00;   Howards,  §2. 50  ;  Cazadero,  S3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes,  §1.00; 
Tomales,  Si. 50;  Howards,  S2.00  ;  Duncan  Mills  and  Caza- 
dero,  $2.50. 
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STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  A.  M.  train 
from  Sau  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  a.  m.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala.  Point  Arena.  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  ail  points 
on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,   14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — July  15th,   SS.   San  Jose ;    July 
25th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  August  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — July  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan   and    China    Tim*   for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    . .  .Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  u. 
China (via  Honolulu).   . .  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


New  York  to  San  Francisco  occidental  and  oriental 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  IRON  SHIP 

T.   F.    OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  RKED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  Netf  York,  and  having 

large  engagements  will  receive  quick  dispatch.     For  freight 

apply  to      J.  W.GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St.,  S.  F. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.,  Hanover  Square,  N.  Y. 


■FTiTH 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER:  SAFE; CUBATIYE; BEaunFYEfG.  |.2.3. 

■  White.      11   l  » 1  —   1  —  i  All  Druggists   J        '    ■" 
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STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANCE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  36 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  July  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
July  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all 
way  ports,  every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego, 
stopping  only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  every  4th  and  5th  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  1st  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I         From  July  1,  1892.         | 


7-00    A. 
7.3O   A. 


8.00   A. 
8.00    A. 


8.3O   , 


9.00  A. 
I2.00  M. 

I.30  P. 
3-00  P. 
4.OO    P. 


4.OO  P. 

4.3O  P. 

4.3O  P. 

4-3°  **- 

5.30  P. 


S.30     P. 
6.00    P. 


*     6.00    P. 
6.00     P. 


7.OO    P. 
7.OO    P. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento.... 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

First  and  second-class  Ogden  and 
East,  and  first-class  locally 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  BlulT. 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans, 
and  East 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 
Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento.... 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

NUes  and  Livermore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express, 
Ogden  and  East 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- 
to, Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  and  East . . . 


7-15   P- 
12.15   p. 


6.15    p. 
7-15    1*. 


8.45    p. 

*  8.45   P. 
7.15   r. 

*  9.00  P. 
12.45   P. 

9-45  A. 

9-45  a. 
9-45  a. 

IO.45    A. 
IO.45    A. 

*  8.45    A. 


8.45    A. 
7.45    A. 

6.15     P. 


9- 15    A. 
t       8.45     f- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


*  7-45  a.     Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 

ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,   Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz     %     8.05   p. 
8.15  a.     Newark,    Centreville,    San    Jose, 
Felton,      Boulder     Creek,    and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   P. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,   Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45  p.  Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2 .  38   p. 

*  7-3°  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 

day Excursions  J     8.28   P. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San    Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6. 10   P. 

t     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations,      t     2.45    p, 

10.37  a.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03  p. 

12.15   p.     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 ,  30   p. 

*  2.30   p.     San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 

Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  a. 

*  3.30   p.     Menlo  Park,  San  Jose,  and  prin- 

cipal Way  Stations *    9.47  A. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ...  *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   ..  6.35  a. 

t  n.45  p-     Menlo   Park  and  principal  Way 

Stations t     7.30   p. 

excepted. 


a  for  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April   24,    1893,  and 

until  further  noUce,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the   San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  p. 30,  11  A.  M.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P,  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7.55,  9.30,  11.30  a.  m,;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.io,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3,40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 
"   From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  n.55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05,  ".35  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.4O    A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M. 
5.05  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
9.30   A.  M. 
5.00   P.   M. 

Putalmna 

and 

Santa  Rosa, 

IO.40  A.  M, 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.  M. 

8.50  A.  M. 
IO.30A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M, 

7.40   A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.  M. 

10.30  A.  M. 
6.  10  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.  M. 

6.IOP.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 

Guerneville. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO. 30  A.  M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
505   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.  40  A.M. 
6.O5  P.  M. 

8 .  50  A .  M . 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
5.00   P.    M. 

Sebastopol . 

IO.40  A.  M. 

6 .  05  P.  M . 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  *at  Picta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Willits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  $3.75;  to 
Srjiiurna,  S"i-So;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50  ;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale.  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guerneville,  $2,50;  to  Sonoma,  J'  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.9  1. 

11.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.   McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


HlilHH'Hir"""*! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  iS,  1892. 


Ada  Rehan  ripens  from  year  lo  year.  The  Rehan 
of  to-day  is  not  the  Rehan  of  1890  or  1888.  Her 
an  has  gone  on  maturing  and  receiving  polish, 
while  her  youthful  vivacity  has  undergone  no  decay. 
The  buoyant  spirits  and  exuberant  vitality  which 
made  her  famous  eight  and  ten  years  ago,  are  there 
vet ;  but  thev  have  been  toned,  and  refined,  and 
elevated,  and  sublimated  by  intense  and  untiring 
study  of  human  emotion. 

She  was  gifted  by  nature  with  rare  aptitude  for  her 
profession.  A  commanding  figure,  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned in  the  lines  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  ;  a 
genial  face,  with  expressive  eyes,  mobile  features, 
and  a  smile  of  infinite  witchery  ;  a  masculine  capacity 
to  endure  fatigue  ;  natural  grace  of  movement ; 
nerves  which,  thrill  as  they  may,  are  always  under 
control,  and  are  not  subject  to  depression  or  exhaus- 
tion— this  was  an  equipment  such  as  few  actresses 
have  enjoyed  to  start  with.  But  chiefest  among  her 
gifts  was  her  sympathetic  nature.  Even  in  the  old 
days,  when  her  highest  aim  must  have  been  to  be- 
come a  bright  soubrette  or  an  attractive  ingenue,  she 
forged  an  electric  chain  between  herself  and  her 
audience,  so  that  people  watched  her  and  listened  to 
her,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  members  of  the  cast, 
they  could  not  have  told  why.  She  held  the  key  of 
all  men's  hearts,  and  won  it  by  appealing  to  their 
finer  instincts. 

In  the  plays  in  which  she  has  been  seen  here  this 
time,  she  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ranging  the 
whole  gamut  of  dramatic  art.  Coquette,  inginue, 
love-stricken  maid,  hoyden  bubbling  over  with  wit 
and  mirth,  fashionable  siren,  mistress  of  pathos  and 
passion — she  has  been  all  in  turn,  and  in  each  more 
delightful  than  in  the  last.  We  have  seen  many 
Rosalinds  ;  but  brilliant  as  Modjeska  was,  sweet  as 
Adelaide  Neilson  could  not  help  being,  brightly  as 
the  olher  stars  of  comedy  shone,  we  never  saw  Rosa- 
lind till  now.  The  smiling  old  forest  of  Ardennes, 
where  there  was  no  rain  and  no  cold,  where  the 
streams  purled,  the  deer  gamboled,  and  pretty  flow- 
ers grew  under  a  leafy  shade  in  a  fairy  world,  never 
found  its  fitting  tenant  till  now.  Coyly  loving, 
fathoms  deep  in  love,  she  effervesces  in  jest  and  quip 
as  a  merry  maiden  may,  though  she  be  no  longer 
fancy  free  ;  she  is  sc  sweet  in  her  young  tenderness 
that  Orlando  seems  a  lout  by  comparison,  and  the 
audience  can  not  understand  how  he  resists  the 
temptation  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  hold  her 
there  forever.  This  delicious  creature,  now  irradi- 
ating the  scene  with  playful  merriment,  now  melting 
into  subtle  tenderness,  bright  with  the  dewy  sweet- 
ness of  impassioned  youth,  and  revealing  the  ecstasy 
of  maiden  passion,  must  be  just  the  woman  Shake- 
speare imagined  —  a  "  splendid,  regal,  glorious, 
sunny,  brilliant"  being,  compounded  of  the  most 
priceless  essences  of  humanity. 

To  depict  Rosalind,  Miss  Rehan  needed  only  to 
intensity  her  own  idiosyncrasy.  She,  too,  has  a  lov- 
ing heart,  a  merry  wit.  and  a  coquettish  temper.  To 
be  Rosalind,  she  required  to  be  herself,  with  each 
trait  emphasized.  As  the  baroness  in  the  "Last 
Word,"  she  is  a  very  different  person. 
•  Here  she  had  to  show  us  a  volcanic  Russian  of  high 
degree,  brought  up  among  serfs,  and,  therefore, 
haughty  in  bearing  and  terrible  in  wrath,  but  born 
with  the  appetite  for  conquest  and  dominion  which 
are  becoming  in  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  boyar. 
She  marks  her  path  through  life  with  the  cadavers  of 
her  victims.  She  does  not  always  seek  to  make  con- 
quests—  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Men's  hearts  are  things  too  small  and  trivial  for  her 
to  be  always  seeking  to  win  them.  She  can  put  a 
ring  through  a  man's  nose  when  she  wants  to.  But 
her  real  ambition  is  to  mold  men  to  her  will,  so  that 
they  do  the  thing  they  do  not  want  to  do,  and  which 
they  had  declared  they  would  not  do.  simply  because 
■I'  1. Hi-  thera.  She  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  her 
witchcraft,  calls  on  us  to  stand  by  and  see  the  wiles 
by  which  slu-  accomplishes  her  results.  She  is  like 
that  Mile,  de  Montpensiei  of  whom  it  was  said  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  lei  a  Huguenot  remain  an  hour  in  her 
presence,  because  I  c  was  sun  to  go  lo  mass  when  he 
lefl  her. 

One  of  her  most  effective  bits  is  the  conversion  of 
the  secretary  from  his  obdurate  unforgivingness  to  his 
son.  In  this,  by  a  device  of  the  extremes!  simplicity, 
to  a  sublime  height  of  pathos,  which  melts 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  tears.  She  tells  the  tale 
of  the  death  of  her  brother — a  link  child — modulat- 
ing her  voice,  raising  it  and  letting  it  fall  as  the  inci- 
dents are  agonizing  or  touching,  while  the  spectator 
notes  the  progress  of  her  work  on  the  stern  features 
of  the  secretary.  A  beautiful  touch,  in  which  she 
improves  upon  the  tact  of  the  author,  is  the  reference, 
jSpeated,  to  the  poor,   thin  fingers  of  the 

boy.    This  is  genuine  art,  and  reveals,  mi 


author  and  actress,  a  true  knowledge  of  the  chords 
of  human  emotion.  The  poor,  thin  fingers  evoke  a 
picture  which  no  woman  and  few  men  can  see  in 
their  mind's  eye  unmoved. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene,  which  ends  an  act,  Miss 
Rehan  shows  that  her  own  nerves  have  been  stirred. 
And  an  acquaintance,  remembering  the  old  contro- 
versy over  the  question  whether  an  actress  should 
herself  partake  of  the  emotion  she  tries  to  delineate, 
ventured  to  inquire  whether  in  this  scene  she  really 
conjured  up  an  actual  boy  and  mourned  over  his 
death,  or  whether  her  effects  were  produced  by  pure 
artificiality  and  mechanical  trick.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Diderot  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  actress 
who  portrays  passion  by  speech  and  gesture,  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  art,  will  be  more  effective  than 
one  who  evokes  the  scene  out  of  her  fancy  and  gives 
the  rein  to  her  feelings.  There  are  precedents  on  both 
sides.  Sarah  Bernhardt  stated  not  long  ago  that  she 
never  identified  herself  with  her  rdles  ;  that  she  had 
learned  how  to  paint  love,  terror,  anger,  rage,  and 
despair  by  certain  set  inflections  of  the  voice  and 
certain  gestures  of  the  bodv  ;  that  she  never  felt 
anything  herself,  but  in  her  inmost  soul  was  as  cool 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  the  paroxysms  of  passion, 
as  when  she  was  eating  her  breakfast.  Per  contra, 
Clara  Morris,  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  confided  to 
a  friend  that,  when  she  was  acting,  she  was  the  per- 
son she  represented  ;  and  she  added,  in  proof  of  her 
assertion,  that  when  she  played  the  leading  part  in 
"Divorce" — which  ran  two  hundred  nights — she 
cried  real  tears  on  every  one  of  the  two  hundred 
nights  on  the  table  on  which  she  rested  her  head. 

Miss  Rehan  appears  to  occupy  ground  between 
the  two.  She  said  she  did  not  actually  feel,  in  her 
proper  person,  the  fierce  emotion  which  it  occasion- 
ally fell  to  her  lot  to  portray  ;  her  nerves  would  not 
have  stood  such  a  strain.  But  she  never  played  an 
emotional  part  without  in  some  degree  sharing  the 
emotion,  not  as  an  actress,  but  as  a  woman. 

Miss  Rehan 's  life  is  yet  before  her.  She  is  not  yet 
thirty,  and  she  has  had  many  eligible  offers  of 
marriage  ;  but  thus  far  she  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all,  being,  as  her  friend  Mrs.  Daly  says,  wedded  to 
her  art  beyond  the  reach  of  divorce.  It  has  been 
observed  by  her  friends,  however,  that  the  dark, 
gloomy,  and  foggy  city  of  London — whither  she 
goes  on  leaving  here — has  a  singular  attraction  for 
her  ;  and  persons  of  discerning  mind  have  remarked 
that  when  women  profess  a  fondness  for  a  place,  it 
is  generally  because  of  some  man  who  is  in  it. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  make  the  most  of  her, 
while  she  still  shines  resplendent  and  peerless'on  the 
stage. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  July 
18th  :  The  Daly  Company  in  "  School  for  Scandal " 
and  "The  Foresters";  Charles  Frohman's  stock 
company  in  "  The  Lost  Paradise  "  ;  the  Tivoli  Com- 
pany in  "Clover"  ;  Marie  Hubert Frohman in  "The 
Witch";  Redmund  and  Barry  in  "A  Sure  Cure 
for  the  Blues";  Charles  Frohman's  comedians  in 
"Gloriana";  and  the  Spanish  Opera  Company  in 
"  Boccaccio." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Suppe"s  "Clover"  has  been  drawing  large  audi- 
ences to  the  Tivoli  every  night,  and  is  to  be  continued 
for  another  week.  Julie  Kingsley's  serpentine  dance 
is  announced  to  take  place  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 

The  Daly  Company  will  present  "School  for 
Scandal  "  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
evenings  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  Tenny- 
son's "  The  Foresters  "  will  be  given  during  the  re- 
mainder .of  the  week. 

Carmencita  has  retired  from  Koster  &  Bial's  in 
New  York,  and,  in  theatrical  parlance,  is  "  resting." 
The  managers  decided  to  dispense  with  the  Spanish 
Students  to  whose  music  she  danced  ;  she  said  thev 
were  part  of  the  show,  and  it  could  not  go  on  with- 
out them  ;  and  the  managers  said  they  would  have 
to  lei  her  go,    So  Carmencita  went. 

"The  Lost  Paradise."  adapted  by  H.  C.  de  Mille 
from  the  German  of  Ludwig  Fulva,  made  an  excel- 
lent record  in  New  York.  In  the  Frohman  com- 
pany, which  will  present  it  here,  are  William  Morris, 
Cyril  Scott,  Orrin  Johnson,  W.  H.  Crompton,  James 
O.  Barrows,  Walter  Perkins,  Odette  Tyler.  Elaine 
Eilson,  Maude  Adams,  Etta  Hawkins.  Annie  Adams, 
and  others. 

"Who  is  to  take  John  Drew's  place  ?"  is  a  ques- 
tion that  many  theatre-goers  are  asking,  and  thev 
will  be  surprised  lo  hear  that  Mr.  Daly  contemplates 
giving  Drew's  post  of  leading  young  man  lo  George 
Clark.  Clark  is  a  handsome  man  and  well-pre- 
served ;  but  he  played  leading  roles  with  Fanny 
Davenport  twenty  years  ago,  and  must  be  near  his 
fiftieth  year.  An  occupation  for  between  the  acts 
will   be  thinking  up  how  he  will   look  playing  lover 

1  ■'  iles  i"  Ada  Rehan. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  Gilbert  and  (ellier's  new  opera,  "The 
Mountebanks,"  next  October,  when  the  Lillian  Russell 
Company  will  produce  it  here.  W.  T.  Carleton  will 
be  the  barilunc  of  the  company,  giving  up  the  uncer- 
tain income  of  a  star  for  a  large  salary  ;  and  the 
tenor  will  be  Hay  den  Coffin,  and  the  comedian  Louis 
Harrison.  Coffin  is  a  great  smasher  of  hearts  :  it  is 
said  that  he  figured  in  the  ante-mortem  confession 
made  by  Betlina  Padd.-lfonl,  which  her  husband,  on 


her  unexpected  recovery,  made  the  basis  of  a  divorce, 
thus  giving  to  the  comic-opera  stage  Betlina  Girard. 

Daniel  Bandmann.  the  German-English  tragedian, 
has  married  again ,  though  it  was  not  generally  known 
among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters 
that  he  had  been  legally  separated  from  his  first 
wife,  Millicent  Palmer.  They  parted  in  1883,  and 
she  returned  10  England,  while  he  continued  as  a 
star  here,  with  Louise  Beaudet  as  his  leading  lady. 
He  is  now  in  litigation  with  the  latter  over  his  cattle- 
ranch  in  Montana.  The  present  Mrs.  Bandmann 
was  a  Miss  Mary  Walsh,  and  is  said  to  be  well 
known  in  San  Francisco. 

Marie  Hubert  Frohman,  who  makes  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  on  Monday  night  in  "  The  Witch,"  is 
the  daughter  of  Philip  G.  Hubert,  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  New  York  city,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
is  a  musical  critic  on  the  New  York  papers,  while 
another  is  a  vineyardist  in  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  the  wife  of  the  third  of  the  Frohman 
brothers,  Gustave.  and  has  been  on  the  stage  only  a 
few  years.  She  has  played  chiefly  in  New  England  ; 
but  last  winter  she  tried  New  York  and  met  with 
sufficient  success  to  warrant  her  in  venturing  as  far 
afield  as  California. 

The  death  of  Kate  Castleton  calls  to  mind  that 
epoch  of  local  theatrical  annals  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  "when  the  first  '  Pop  '  company  was 
here."  Foremost  in  the  merry  band  that  amused 
and  charmed  our  jcunesse  dore"e  was  demure  and 
pretty  Kate  herself,  casting  ruthless  glances  about 
the  parquet  as  she  sang  "  For  Goodness  Sake,  Don't 
Say  I  Told  You."  Then  there  was  John  A.  Mackey, 
mending  the  holes  in  his  shabby  suit  with  shoe- 
blacking  and  telling  about  the  ribbon-clerk's  riotous 
time  at  Coney  Island,  where  he  spent  two  dollars 
"all  for  bee-ah  "  ;  and  Lillie  Grubb,  too,  who  dis- 
played her  opulent  charms  in  the  garb  of  a  Tyrolean 
warbler.  All  three  are  dead  now :  Mackey  sank  into 
a  sea  of  alcoholic  oblivion  ;  Lillie  Grubb  married 
Dave  Hayman  and  retired  from  the  stage,  only  to 
leave  him  a  widower  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  and 
now,  Kate  Castleton,  after  a  long  interval  of  rest, 
with  occasional  sporadic  appearances  in  "snap" 
companies,  has  gone,  too.  They  say  she  leaves  a 
little  fortune  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 


Advice  to  Fair  Correspondents. 

A  silver  mounted  desk-pad — its  leathern  corners, 
ornamented  with  scrolls,  or  fleurs  de  lys,  in  silver, 
framing  a  large  square  of  spotless  blotting-paper — is 
the  latest  indispensable  luxury  for  the  writing-table 
in  my  lady's  boudoir  ;  and  for  traveling  she  must 
have  a  portfolio  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  with 
compartments  for  ink,  pens,  and  paper-knife,  folding 
into  a  handsome  leather  case.  No  lady's  outfit  for 
home  or  a  visit  to  country-house  or  hotel  is  complete 
without  one  or  the  other,  and,  if  she  has  not  one 
now,  she  should  go  down  at  once  to  Sanborn,  Vail 
&  Co.'s  store,  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant 
Avenue,  and  pick  one  out. 

Thay  are  kept  in  infinite  variety  of  style  and  price 
at  that  great  stationery  and  art-material  store,  and 
right  across  the  aisle  are  to  be  found  all  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  kinds  of  stationery.  Just  at 
present,  tinted  paper  has  the  approval  of  the  fashion- 
able world — nothing  garish,  of  course,  but  in  delicate 
tones  and  shades.  To  answer  the  demand,  the 
manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  all  the 
chemist's  arts  to  obtain  new  and  pleasing  tints,  and 
the  result  is  a  variety  from  which  every  lady  can  select 
one  to  suit  her  individual  taste,  and  so,  while  follow- 
ing the  fashion,  use  a  paper  that  will  suggest  her  own 
personality  and  be  different  from  what  everybody 
else  has — a  consummation  most  devoutlv  to  be 
wished. 


Bank  of  Sisson,  Crocker  &  Co. 

The  well-known  bank  of  Sisson,  Crocker  &  Co.  is 
now  established  in  its  new  quarters,  322  Pine  Street, 
and  is  prepared  to  do  a  general  banking  business 
with  unexcelled  facilities.  Although  the  bank  was 
only  incorporated  on  April  25,  1892,  the  firm  of 
Sisson,  Crocker  &  Co.  has  been  favorably  known  to 
the  mercantile  community  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv. 
The  location  of  the  bank  is  a  central  one  for  business 
men,  and  its  affairs  are  under  most  able  manage- 
ment. The  directors  are  as  follows  :  George  W. 
Scott,  president  ;  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  cashier;  J. 
H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J,  H.  Sisson,  F.  H. 
Green,  andj.  M.  Haven. 


-  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DCLXXIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

July  17,  i8g2. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

fried  Salmon.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Lamb  Chops.     Green  Peas. 

Corn.     Asparagus. 

Roast  Chickens. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Strawberry  Ice-Cream.     Fancy  Cakes.     Fruits. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 

ALL  OUR  GREAT  COMPANY,  Including: 

Tillie  Salinger,   Ferris  Hartman,  Gracie  Piaisted,  George 

Olmi,  Julie  Kingsley,  Ed.  N.  Knight,  Grace  Vernon, 

Phil  Branson,  Emma  Vorce,  M.  Cornell,  are  all  in 

CLOVER! 

By  Suppe. 

SERPENTINE  DANCE  at  10:30  o'clock. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

STATEMENT. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    ACTUAL    CONDI- 
tion  and  value  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 

PACIFIC  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  at  the  close  of  business  hours  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1892,  the  assets  all  being  situate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  Counties  of  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Diego,  and  Tulare,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  in  the 
County  of  Genesee,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

ASSETS. 

Solvent  bills  receivable $2,685,171  72 

Banking-house  and  other  real  estate 325,531  81 

Sundry  stocks  and  bonds 785,144  65 

Due  from  solvent  banks  and  bankers 258,206  88 

Money  on  hand 782,002  01 

$4,836,057  07 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  fund , 800,000  00 

Undivided  profits 81,974  43 

Due  depositors t^S^S  65 

Due  banks  and  bankers 1,140,657  99 

Due  dividends 40,108  00 

$4,836,057  07 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
ss.— R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  and  Frank  V. 
McDonald,  cashier  of  Pacific  Bank,  do  make  oath  and  say 
that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief. 

R.  H.  McDONALD,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
FRANK  V.  McDONALD,  Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ad  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1892.  E.  H.  THARP.  Notary  Public. 

STATEMENT. 

STATEMENT  of  the  amount  of  Capital  of  PACIFIC 
BANK,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  at  ihe  close  of  business  hours 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1892. 

AMOUNT  ACTUALLY  PAID  IN  U.  S.  GOLD 
COIN,  $1,000,000. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
ss.— R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr..  Vice-President,  and  Frank  V. 
McDonald,  cashier  of  Pacific  Bank,  do  make  oath  and  say 
that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowl 
edge  and  belief. 

R.  H.  McDONALD,  Jr.,  Vice-President, 
FRANK  V.  McDONALD,  Cashier. 
■Subscribed  and  sworn   lo  before  me  this  ad  dav  of  July, 
A.  P.,  1892. E.   H.  THARP,  Notary  Public. 

BONESTETjIj     efe    00. 

DEALERS  n  Jl  n  C  p  OF  ALL 

.%r\££Sr,yl  401403  Sansome  St. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOJfD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship  Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  {Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car- Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material;  Hartmann'8 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


THERE    ARE    NONE    BETTER ! 


July  18, 
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Educational. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2137    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select   Boarding  and    JDay  School  for  Girls. 
1036  VALENCIA  ST.,  SANFKANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 
The  next  session  will  begin  August  i,  1892. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth   Year. 

Christmas  Term  will  open  Monday,  August  1st,  1892. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
Faculty  of  nine  professors  and  teachers. 
An  accredited  school  wirh  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


PERALTA    HALL, 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

In  important  respects  the  most  elegantly  equipped  school 
for  Girls  In  America.  Term  begins  August  9th.  Send  for 
circular.  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  President. 


THE  5STH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  OF  THE 

URBAN    SCHOOL, 

r  — at— 

1017  Hyde  Street, 

Wfll  begin  on  Monday,  July  18th,  1892. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 


miss  ij^a-isiu's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 

Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


Van  Ness  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

1222    PINE    STREET. 


NEXT  TERM  OPENS  WEDNESDAY,  AUG- 
UST 3,   1892. 


Mr.  and  Mine.  J.  H.  ROSEWALD 

Will  resume  giving:  instructions  on  August 
1,  1892,  at 

922    GEARY    STREET. 

Applicants  for  time  will   please  call  on   Friday  or  Satur- 
day, July  29th,  30th,  from  2  to  4  p,  M. 


RODERICK    HEBOLD, 

Professor  of  Music, 

Will     resume     instructions      on     tlie     piano 
July  13th. 

1716  BUSH  STREET. 


MME.   SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned    from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singing  Lessons  on  August  1st, 

1429  WEBSTER  STREET. 


MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Tan  Ness  Avenue, 
Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


BRYN  WIAffR  COLLEGE  f£«S. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including:  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew.  Hietory,  Political  Science.  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$600)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology,    For  Program  address  as  above. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


Founded  by  flC  MII0IP  Carl  Fabltbn, 
Dr.EbenTourje'e  Ur    IVIUOlO.         Director. 

Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.  A  safe  and  invitingHome 
for lady  pupils.    Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen'  1  Manager,  Boston ,  Mass. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Lord  A. — "  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  call  me 
'dear'?"  His  American  wife  —  "Yes;  at  any 
price." — Life. 

"  Are  you  busy  ?"  asked  the  Mug  of  the  Growler. 
"  Busy  is  no  name  for  it,"  replied  the  Growler ;  "  I'm 
rushed." — Puck, 

Irate  father — "  Did  you  ever  earn  a  dollar  in  your 
life  ?  "  Son — "  Yes,  father  ;  several.  But  you  never 
paid  me."— Puck. 

She — "That  odious  Mrs.  Newritch  seems  to  think 
more  of  her  dog  than  of  her  boy."  He — "  Oh,  well, 
the  dog  has  a  pedigTee." — Life, 

Trotter — "How  wonderfully  some  girls  improve 
after  you've  known  them  a  season  or  two."  Foster — ' 
"  Yes — and  how  wonderfully  some  don't." — Life. 

"How  did  you  lose  all  your  teeth?  Been  in  a 
fight?"  "  No.  I  gave  Bridget,  the  cook,  notice  to 
leave,  and  she  put  dynamite  in  the  muffins  this 
morning." — Life. 

B.  K.  Woods — "I  want  a  plain  wedding-ring." 
Jeweler—'1  Solid  ? "  B.  K.  Woods— ■"  Well,  if  we 
wasn't,  I  guess  we  wouldn't  hardly  be  gittin'  spliced." 
— Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Site — "  I  don't  believe  you  love  me  as  much  as  you 
did  before  we  were  married."  He — "  Just  as  much 
as  I  ever  did  ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  I  said  I  did." 
— New  York  Herald. 

Mrs.  Backup — "Why  didn't  you  scream  when 
George  embraced  you  ?  "  Maud  —  ' '  The  mean 
thing  threatened  to  have  me  arrested  for  receiving 
stolen  kisses." — Puck. 

Frenchman — "  That  lady  to  whom  you  introduced 
me  is  charming.  Is  she  well  connected  ?  "  Chicagoan 
— "  Well,  I  should  say  so.  She's  the  wife  of  several 
of  our  first  citizens." — Bazar. 

P.  Gassus — "  What  a  magnificent  myth  that  is 
about  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea  !  "  Camera  fiend 
— "  Superb  !— and  just  think  of  the  opportunity  there 
was  for  a  snap  shot !  " — Puck. 

Maud  —  "Is  Helen  very  nervous?"  Alice  — 
"  Well,  I  should  think  so.  Why,  every  night  when 
she  takes  down  her  folding-bed,  she  shuts  it  up  again 
to  look  under  it." — Yale  Record. 

Chance  to  begin  :  Sub-editor — "  Here  is  an  article 
favoring  a  simplified  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage." Editor — "  Who  WTOte  it?"  Sub-editor — 
"  A  man  named  Smythe." — Puck. 

Hagan  — "  How  long  do  a  man  have  to  be  in 
dthis  country  befoor  he  kin  vote?"  O' Toole — 
"That  dipinds  ;  if  he  comes  late  in  Novimber,  he 
moight  have  to  wait  nearly  a  year." — Puck. 

Neighbor — "What's  the  trouble  in  the  house?" 
Son  —  "Oh,  something's  gone  wrong  with  ma." 
Neighbor — "Where's  your  father?"  Son — "He's 
gone  down  into  the  cyclone-pit  for  the  afternoon." — 
Judge. 

Daughter — "  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Staylate  comes  very 
often,  but  it  isn't  my  fault.  I  do  everything  I  can  to 
drive  him  away."  Old  gentleman — "Fudge!  I 
haven't  heard  you  sing  to  him  once." — New  York 
Weekly. 

The  skipper — ' '  I  say,  guv'nor,  you'd  be  more  com- 
fortable if  you  didn't  lie  on  your  stomach."  {Feebly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat) — "Stomach — yes — 
fold  it  up,  please,  and — put  it  in  the  lining  of  my 
hat." — Life. 

Circus-man  (huntingfor  a  stray  elephant) — "  Have 
you  seen  a  strange  animal  around  here"  Irishman 
— "  Begorra,  Oi  hov  that ;  there  was  an  injur-rubber 
bull  around  here,  pullin'  carrots  wid  his  tail." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

"  Can  you  suggest  an  inscription  to  go  over  the 
gate  of  the  new  cemetery?"  the  president  asked  of 
the  editor  of  the  Quohosh  Bugle.  "Let  me  see," 
replied  the  editor  ;  "  how  would  this  do:  '  We  have 
come  to  stay '  ?  " — Ex. 

"  Do  you  see  that  remarkably  tall  young  man  over 
there,  Miss  Keenwit?  Well,  he  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  church."  "Indeed!  I  should  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  intended  for  the  steeple." 
— Pharmaceutical  Era. 

First  business  man — "  Who  is  that  fellow  who  has 
been  button-holing  you  for  the  last  half  hour?" 
Second  business  man  (wearily) — "  He  is  an  agent  of 
the  '[Society  to  Insure  Against  Being  Hit  by  a  Mete- 
orite.'"— New  York  Weekly. 

Miss  Atfie?iia  Hvbbs  (of  Boston)—"  Here  is  an 
advertisement  :  '  Wanted — a  literary  man  of  fine 
culture  and  high  attainments,  to  go  to  St.  Louis.'  I 
wonder  what  thev  want  of  him  ?  "  Mrs.  Hubbs — "  I 
presume  they  wish  lo  see  one." — Puck, 

Heroic  girl — "  What  has  become  of  that  hand- 
some man  who  cheered  so  loudly  when  I  rescued  the 
little  boy  from  drowning?"  Friend — "He  is  over 
there  on  the  veranda,  proposing  to  the  girl  who 
screamed  and  fainted." — New  York  Weekly. 


Farmer  Hardcase  (whose  pigs  have  turned  back 

on  him)— " !  !  !!  ! %% ?? t  tt 

!  !  ! *  !  "     The  reverend  gentleman — "  My 

good   man  !     There   is  no  necessity  for  such   lan- 


guage." Farmer  Hardcase — "  What  the  h — 1  do 
you  know  about  it?  You've  never  druv  hogs!" — 
Life. 

Anything  for  a  quiet  life  :  Bilger  rings  up  the 
telephone  exchange.  Voice  (at  the  'phone) — "  What 
number  do  you  want?"  Bilger  (confidentially) — 
"No  741."  Voice — "What  number?"  Bilger — 
(desperately)  —  "  No.  741."  Voice —  "  Number?" 
Bilger  (wearily) — "Any  one  you  like.  Pick  one  out 
yourself." — Chicago  News  Record. 

"She  wears  her  decoration  rather  easily,  don't 
you  think  ?  "  queried  Caraway,  as  the  newly  made 
duchess  came  down  the  aisle  with  the  duke,  a  gen- 
tleman of  reduced  stature  and  fortunes,  but  pro- 
pitious pedigree.  "  Decoration  ?"  repeated  Hooks  ; 
"  what  decoration  ?"  "  I  refer,"  Caraway  explained, 
"  to  the  chaplet  on  her  arm." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Meadow — "  I  hate  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Suburb, 
but,  really,  you  ought  to  know  it.  Every  time  I've 
run  into  the  city  lately,  I've  met  your  husband  on  the 
return  train  ;  and  every  time  he  was  paying  marked 
attentions  to  some  woman  by  his  side,  and  every 
time  it  was  a  different  woman.  I've  seen  him  with  a 
dozen  of  'em."  Mrs.  Suburb  (quietly) — "  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  servant-girl  who  would  stay." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Old  Phelan — "What  is  yer  workin'  at,  Paddy?" 
Paddy — "  Oi  ain't  workin';  I  quit."  Old  Phelan — 
"Where  was  yer  workin' ?"  Paddy — "For  Squire 
Briggs."  Old  Phelan— ■"  What  did  yerget?"  Paddy 
— "  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  day."  Old  Phelan — "  Wet 
and  dry?"  Paddy— ••Vis."  Old  Phelan— "  Why 
did  yer  quit?"  Paddy — "The  Squire  called  me  a 
domd  fool."  Old  Phelan — "  An'  yer  got  one  fifty  a 
day,  wet  and  dry,  and  yer  quit?"  Paddy — "  Oi 
did."  Old  Phelan — "  Then  yer  were  a  domd  fool." 
— Life.  _ 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR.: 

A  Hotel  Horror. 
His  cup  contains  no  trace  of  joy, 

He's  wedded  to  the  blues  ; 
He  only  seeks  to  find  the  boy 
Who  blacked  his  yellow  shoes. 

— Washington  Star. 
* 

A  Hugger. 
If  the  arms  of  the  sea  were  only  mine, 

My  joy  would  be  sublime  ; 
For  I  could  hug  the  Summer  Girl 

By  thousands  at  a  time. — Puck. 


His  Rent. 
He  dropped  a  nickel  in  the  plate 

And  meekly  raised  his  eyes, 
Glad  the  week's  rent  was  fully  paid 
For  mansions  m  the  skies. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


The  Monstrous  Pleasant  Ballad  of  Whitelaw  Reid. 
Come,  all  ye  gallus  Westerners,  and  listen  while  I  tell 
About  a  noble  comrade  that  has  served  his  country  well ; 
'Twas  down  in  old  Ohio  he  was  born,  and  farmed,  and 

grew 
Untu  the  Yanks  an'  rebels  took  the  notion  to  imbrue. 

He  threw  aside  his  hoe  and  rake,  his  spellin'-book  and 

slate, 
An'  hustled  to  the  battle-fiel'  at  a  very  lively  rate, 
An'  there  he  writ  sech  pieces  for  the  country  press  to 

use 
That   Horace   Greeley   hired   him   for   to  telegraph   him 

news. 

Now,  when  he  got  to  Washington  the  folks  did  all  admit 
They  never  seen  such  pieces  as  this  correspondent  writ ; 
The  President,  and  senators,  and  other  people  praised 
His  writin's  so  that  every  week  he  got  his  wages  raised. 

One  day  old  Greeley  says  to  him:  "I  think,  my  boy," 

says  he, 
"  I'd  better  give  my  job  to  you,  an'  you  give  yourn  to  me  ! 
I  reckon  that  arrangement  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  " — 
So  the  young  man  took  the  paper  to  accommodate  his 

friend. 

The  paper  done  so  powerful  well  that  in  a  litde  while 
That  editor  he  wore  good  clothes  and  lived  in  royal  style; 
His  theories  and  practices  were  all  so  pertinent 
That  everything  he  said  an'  done,  you  bet   your  boodle 
■went .' 

At  last  they  come  to  him  an'   said,  "  To  Parry  you  must 

g° 
To  parley  with  them  Frenchmen  an'  git  our  pork  a  show  ! " 
So  he  sailed  away  one  pretty  day,  with  bis  banners  wavin' 

high, 
And  onto  each  this  motto  bold  of  "  Root  hog,  or  die  ! " 

He  says  onto  them  Frenchmen,  when  to  their  land  he 

came  ; 
"  I  do  not  know  your  lingo,  but  I  git  there  toot  Ie  mame  ! 
You've  got  to  hear  my  parley,  an'  you've  got  to  take  our 

meat, 
An'  wot  is  still  more  appryposs,  you've  got  to  toot  de 

sweet ! " 

The  Frenchmen  objected  to  this  doctrine  for  a  spell, 

But,  bein"  how,  his  dander  up,  that  diplermat  was ; 

They  turkeyed  and  they  crawfished  and  at  last  they  told 

him  "  wee," 
An'  so  they  saved  tlteir  bacon  by  lettin'  ours  in  free  ! 

Then  back  he  sailed  for   home  again,  and  found,  to  his 

dismay. 
His  foreman   he  had  done  him  dirt  while  he  had  been 

away; 
He'd  fired  the  union  printers  at  one  fell  an'  fearful  swipe 
And  had  hired  a  lot  of  "rats"  an'  "scabs  "  to  set  the 

Tribune  type  ! 

But  Whitelaw  Reid  resolved  this  base  injustice  to  undo — 
"  Fire  out  them  sneakin'  varmints,  and  fire  *em  p.  d.  q.  ! 
No  longer  shall  the   Tribune  be  profaned  by  '  scab  '  or 

'  rat ' — 
We'll  patronize  the  union  and  we'll  set  the  paper  fat !  " 

Now,  when  the  printers  heern  of  this  they  could  not  well 

conceal 
The  happiness  an'  gratitude  an'  pride  which  they  did 

feel; 
And  off  to  Minneapolis  they  husUed  with  all  speed 
To  get  their  fellow-patriots  to  whoop  it  up  to  Reid  ! 

And  now  my  song  is  ended,  for  the  rest  is  clear  to  you  ; 

He's  going  to  be  elected  sure  upon  November  2. 

So  hump   yourselves  and  git   inside  afore  the  show  be- 

gins— 
This  year  the  Prime  Protector  of  our  pork  and  printers 

wins  ! — Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


ARGONAUT 


NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN) 


Up  to  the  close  of  ihe  campaign, 
ending  November  15th,  the  Argo- 
naut    will    be    sent,    by    mail,   to 


any   person    subscribing    direct   to 
this     office,    for    QUE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the 


political  battle  will  be  waged.     It 


is    to  be   a  campaign    of    issues. 


Both     Harrison     and    Cleveland 
have   occupied    the    Presidential 


chair.       The    American    people, 


by  electing  them  to  the  highest 
office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit 


approval    upon    their   characters. 


This  will  not   be  a  campaign  of 


personalities,    but    of    principles. 
The  issues  between  the  two  parties 


are    clear-cut.       The    Democrats 


believe   in  free  trade.     The  Re- 


publicans   believe    in    protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Argo- 


naut  believes  that  the  success  of 


the  Republican  party  is   essential 
to   the  good  government  of  this 


republic. 


We  believe  in  pro- 


tection   to    American    industries, 


and  reciprocity  with   non-compet- 


ing  countries. 


We    believe 


in  a  bimetallic   currency,  and  the 


free    use   of  gold    and  silver  for 


coinage,  and  that  every  dollar, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
shall  be  an  honest  dollar,  and  worth 


one  hundred  cents. 


We  be- 


lieve that  the  construction  of  the 


Nicaragua  Canal  should    be    en- 


couraged and  controlled   by  this 


government. 


We     believe 


that      our      foreign       commerce 


should  be  extended,  the  building 
of    American    ships   encouraged, 

and   the  American    flag-  restored 


to    its    former  position  upon  the 


h'gh 


seas. 


We    believe    in 


the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 


nese from  our  soil. 


We  be- 


lieve in  the  restriction  of  natural- 


ization. 


We  believe   in  the 


present  restriction   of  all  foreign 
immigration,     and    the     ultimate 


exclusion     of      all       immigrants 


coming  in  competition   with  and 
tending    to     degrade    American 


labor. , 


Believing    that    the 


success  of  the   Republican  party 
will  best  subserve  all  these  ends, 


most    of  which    are    in    its    plat- 
form,  the    Argonaut    will    do   its 


best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  iS,  1892. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 


On  the   Light-Run 


DOMESTIC? 


OFFICE: 

39    POST    STREET. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

lanital         83,000,000  00 

Surplus         1.O00.000  OO 

Undivided  Profits    3.317.48S  n 

September  30,1891. 
WiLUAW   A.LVORD President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bvkon  Mukkav,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

IRVING  F.  MoulTON 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Treinont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  A;  Sons:  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Hank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents ^t  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
01"  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm. Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BASKDfG  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SC, 000, 000 

Directors : 
LLOYD  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Lelar.d  Stanford,  Charles    F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,   Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Cray.  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Noms. 
H.  WadSWORTH,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of   credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business.     

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.   W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  K. 
H.  1  nv.i,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI. 000. 000 

Assets 2,632,2-28 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

28th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1892 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.K.  cor.  California  ami  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) S300.000  OO 

Assets,  January   1,  189:; 878,137   Ol 

PRESIDENT [.F.HOUGHTON 

II  I  -Pi  ESIDEST H.  L.  DODGE 

.SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT   H.  MAC-ILL 

IYIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PAC1I  1C  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DICK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
,      'is1  ,-iiich   Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  intluxivc. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG    CABIN     BAKERY   I 


Our  Home-Blade  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  tt  a  trial,  nude  then  [I 

THY  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Bnpplled  with  all  the 
ii,-l  leaclen. 

,  W,'V  )•   Alameda,  and 

Berkeley. 

Main  Office,     11111  iiiiv.-.  >i..  Ban  Francisco. 
17:.    eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

«ar.\ 


ANIIIiriW  s-   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  mill  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA   ASH  CHI  |<i   1 

C.  P.  WEIiHIt  &  CO. 
Po»t  and  Stockton  sis.,  s.  r. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


R    H.  PEASE.       )  , 
i    M    RL.N'YO.V.  I 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 

BEST    THAT    CAN    BE    MADE    OP    BTJBBEK. 

ts  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  570  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &   CO., 

"Rochester,  N.  T. 


E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  insiruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 

Those  among  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring-  this 
journal  to  the  atteniiou  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  by 
sending-  a  postal  card  to  this 
oiliee,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

Q.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 

(Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by.  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  bv  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and   Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail...   COO 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. G.OO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. G.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.O0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  31  ail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. ...  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  English   Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4. 85 

The   Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,   by  Mail.. ...    6.70 

The  Argonaut  and   Outing  for  One  Year,   by  Mail. 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ...  7.SS 

The  Argonaut   and    Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut   and   the   Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.IO 

The   Argonaut  and   Life  for  One  Year,   by  Mail 7.75 

The   Argonaut   and    Tuck   for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 7.50 

The   Argonaut   and    Demurest 's   Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,   by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and   Current   Literature  for   One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Argosy  for  One  Y'ear,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Overland   Monthly  for   One  Y'ear,   by  Mail 5.75 

The   Argonaut   and   the  ICeview  €>f    Review*  for  One  Y'ear,  by  Mail 5.60 

The  Argonaut  1   Llpplncott's  Mngar.ine  for  One  Year,  by  Mai! 5.50 

The   Argonaut   and   the  North   American    Review   for  One   Year,   by   Mall 7.50 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  ■world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations. 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family   Hotel. 

STRICTLY     FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  ol"  cars. 


YOU'RE    OUT 

If  you  don't  go  to 

NAPA  SODA 
SPRINGS 

THIS    SUMMER. 


Whal  Do  You  Want 


A  Climate  that  beats  Italy. 
No  Malaria  or  Cold  Sea  Air. 
Health-giving  Mineral  Water. 
Cuisine  and  Service  fnexcep- 

tionable. 
Comfortable  Beds. 
Table  First  Quality. 
Gas    and     Running    Water    in 

Every  Room. 
Hot  Napa  Soda  Baths. 
Two  Trains  Every  Day. 
All  Visitors  are  Satisfied. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,    -     PROPRIETOR, 

Napa   Soda   Springs   P.  O. 
London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charier,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


' '  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  it  is  an 
equally  important  point  in  successful  ad- 
vertising. We  all  feel  sorry  for  the  man 
who  tells  a  story  in  so  labored  and  pro- 
tracted a  way  that  the  point  of  his  narrative 
is  lost ;  we  all  feel  aggrieved  at  the  long- 
winded  account  of  a  very  simple  affair. 
People  will  read  a  hundred  short  articles 
or  paragraphs,  touching  upon  as  many 
subjects,  in  a  single  publication,  where 
they  will  not  more  than  glance  at  a  dozen 
lengthy  statements.  This  fact  is  readily 
shown  by  the  journalistic  tendency  to 
"  boil  things  down." 

Write  your  advertisements  without  any 
thought  of  saving  words — just  as  you 
would  write  a  letter.  Then  go  over  it  and 
mark  out  superfluous  words,  and  cut  out 
statements  which  you  then  see  will  not  in- 
terest the  reader.  Then  mentally  place 
yourself  in  the  position  of  a  customer,  as 
though  your  interests  were  outside  of  the 
counter  rather  than  behind  it,  and  con- 
sider how  the  advertisement  would  appear 
to  you.  Look  carefully  to  see  whether  you 
have  not  written  in  too  technical  a  vein,  as 
a  result  oi  knowing  all  about  goods  of 
which  your  customer  has  but  a  superficial 
knowledge.  Analyze  the  matter  thor- 
oughly and  sec  if  you  have  really  written 
for  the  reader  anything  more  than  that 
you  deal  in  shoes.  Have  you  offered  lurn 
an  attraction  in  price  or  novelty!  If  you 
have  not,  you  had  better  try  again  ;  you 
have  simply  copied  your  competitor. 

Yoii  must  nut  overlook  the  fact  that  you 
are  to  pay  good  money  for  advertising,  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  that  money  is  en- 
titled to  as  careful  consideration  as  is  the 
matter  of  clerk  hire,  rent,  the  accuracy  of 
\our  freight  bill,  or  any  other  detail  of 
your  business.  The  difference  between 
efficient  advertising  and  that  which  is  not 
is  the  difference  between  giving  money 
away,  and  making  a  profit  (on  the  amount 
spent  for  the  advertisement)  which  even  the 
pawnbroker  does  not  yet.  Careless  adver- 
tising is  Costly  at  any  price.— Alhton  C. 
Load, 


Tills  oiler  i*  not  open  to  residents  of  Sun  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  bj  mall,  but  la  entirely  In  the  hands  or  our  carrier*,  with  whom 
W«  do    not   vt  lull    to    interfere. 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/te  Argonaut  Publis/tbig  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2.23 1  three  months,  Sljo  ; 
payable  in  advanced—postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
■within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S-fjO  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  front 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  t/ieir  addresses  c/tanged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  T!u  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  tltc  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  Neivs  Dealer  in  t/te  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publislters. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  ilie  Editorial  Department  thus: 
*'  Editors  Argonaut,  srj  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cat." 
■     Address  all  communications  intended  for  t/te  Business  Department   thus: 
"  T/te  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  c/ucks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  t/te  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  15  A~:ug  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Prais,  at  ij  Avenue  de 
f  Opera.  In  New  i'ork,  at  Brentano's,  Union  Sqitare.  In  Chicago,  at  gob 
Wabash  Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  jo/j  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

ENTERED   AT  THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  t/te  Sluffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

The  late  labor  riots  teach  many  lessons  ;  but  the  most 
important  among  them  is  the  lesson  that  our  system  of  local 
self-government — excellent  as  it  is  in  many  respects — is  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  disturbances  which  grow  out  of 
the  presence  among  us  of  masses  of  ignorant  and  vicious 
foreigners,  banded  together  in  labor  unions.     This  has  been 


shown  every  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  a 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  has  roused  mobs  to  violence. 
At  Homestead  the  system  broke  down  when  the  sheriff  was 
unable  to  summon  the  posse,  and  Pattison,  the  Democratic 
governor,  withheld  his  hand  in  order  to  make  partisan 
capital ;  guards,  who  were  legally  engaged  by  the  owners  of 
the  Carnegie  Mill  to  protect  their  property,  were  slaughtered 
by  a  mob  of  ruffians,  consisting  of  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
Croats,  Poles,  and  Irish,  enrolled  in  what  they  call  a 
union.  At  Cceur  d'Alene,  local  government  broke  down 
when  the  governor  confessed  his  inability  to  put  militia  in 
the  field  in  force  sufficient  to  overpower  the  mob,  consisting 
of  Irishmen,  Cornishmen,  and  Welshmen,  enrolled  in  what 
they  called  a  union,  who  were  blowing  up  mills  and  engines 
with  dynamite  and  hunting  down  helpless  fugitives  with 
rifles  and  shot-guns.  In  both  cases  the  theory  of  local  self- 
government  had  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  resort  had 
to  the  power  of  the  central  government. 

The  same  failure  of  local  self-government  occurred  in 
1877,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  power  of  the  State  was  inade- 
quate to  suppress  the  Pittsburg  mob,  and  property-owners 
had  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  restore  order. 
So  in  1863  in  New  York,  the  State  authorities  were  unable 
to  quell  the  draft  riots,  and  a  division  of  United  States  troops 
had  to  be  quartered  in  the  city  to  perform  a  work  in  which 
local  self-government  had  failed.  More  recently,  quarrels 
having  arisen  in  the  new  State  of  Wyoming  between  the 
owners  of  the  large  and  the  small  cattle-ranges,  the  local 
authorities  were  utterly  incompetent  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  the  Federal  Government  had  again  to  intervene.  In 
almost  every  case  in  our  history,  whenever  a  local  issue  has 
led  to  widespread  disturbance,  it  has  devolved  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  perform  a  duty  which,  under  a  logical 
system  of  self-government,  belonged  to  the  local  authorities 
of  the  State. 

It  also  appears  that  in  other  matters  not  involving  breaches 
of  the  peace,  but  affecting  the  public  weal  on  a  large  scale, 
the  local  authorities  have  gradually  abdicated  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus  the  latter  has  had  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  the  whole  subject  of 
quarantine,  which  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  State  concern. 
When  the  Southern  States  were  almost  yearly  stricken  with 
the  plague  of  yellow  fever,  they  guarded  their  frontiers  with 
armed  men.  "Shot-gun  quarantine  "  was  established  at  the 
State  lines,  and  the  sister  States  treated  each  other  like  hos- 
tile nations.  But  this  local  quarantine  was  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  the  States  were  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  aid  in  their  dire  extremity.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  "  National  Board  of  Quarantine," 
which  has  thus  taken  away  from  the  States  another  one  of 
their  "rights." 

When  Italy  called  upon  the  United  States  for  indemnity 
for  the  Italian  subjects  killed  by  the  mob  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  forced  to  reply 
that  it  had  no  power  over  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  reply 
has  placed  our  government  in  a  most  odious  light  before  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  We  figure  as  a  country  which 
exacts  protection  to  Americans  in  foreign  lands,  but  can 
not  accord  protection  to  foreigners  here.  The  result  will 
be — as  a  bill  now  before  Congress  shows — that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  forced  to  claim  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  offenses  against  foreigners  who  are  in  this  coun- 
try under  treaty  rights.  If  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  assume  such  jurisdiction,  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
will  refuse  to  enter  into  treaties  with  this  government.  If  it 
does  assume  such  jurisdiction,  and  punishes  offenses  against 
its  own  dignity  and  the  subjects  of  friendly  nations,  the  States 
will  lose  another  one  of  their  "rights." 

Here  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  extension  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  :  When  David  S. 
Terry  assaulted  Stephen  J.  Field,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Terry  was  shot  and  killed  by 
David  Nagle,  a  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  The  acts 
took  place  at  Lathrop,  in  the  County  of  San  Joaquin,  and  in 
the  State  of  California.  Yet  the  Federal  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  its  plea  that  the  justice  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 


judicial  functions,  going  from  court  to  court,  and  that  the 
marshal  who  attended  him  was  in  pursuance  of  his  duty  as  a 
Federal  official  when  he  shot  Terry.  Hence  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  State  of  California  and 
the  County  of  San  Joaquin  were  powerless.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  that  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  Federal 
officials  while  engaged  in  their  Federal  functions  belongs  to 
the  general  government,  and  thus  the  States  lose  another  one 
of  their  "rights." 

Altogether,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  slowly  enlarging  its  jurisdiction  in  many  ways.  This 
can  not  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  cling  most  fondly  to 
"State  sovereignty."  And  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
enlarging  its  jurisdiction,  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed 
is  in  the  extension  of  its  police  power.  The  vast  and  vicious 
mob  of  foreigners,  w  !iich  this  country  has  foolishly  swallowed 
and  is  now  vainly  trying  to  assimilate,  is  too  much  for  the 
power  of  the  county  and  State  governments.  The  necessity 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  general  government, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  suppress  rioting  whenever  it  occurs 
without  waiting  for  appeals  from  local  municipalities  or 
States,  is  forcing  itself  on  thoughtful  men.  We  can  not 
afford  to  wait  till  lives  have  been  lost  and  property  destroyed 
to  display  the  power  of  the  law.  The  dangerous  class 
must  be  taught  that  crime  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  swift 
and  inexorable  punishment.  If  these  vicious  mobs  are  tem- 
porized with,  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
decade  or  two  will  be  a  bloody  chronicle  of  riot  and  mur- 
der, followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  strong  government 
resting  on  bayonets. 

The  country  is  filling  up  with  a  rabble  who  have  never 
been  educated  to  respect  the  law.  These  Hungarians, 
Croats,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Slavs  are  born  peace-break- 
ers ;  what  the  Irish  are,  their  recent  elections  show.  These 
men  are  so  ignorant  that  they  claim  a  quasi-ownership  of  the 
works  in  which  they  labor,  on  the  strength  of  their  being 
banded  in  a  union.  At  Cceur  d'Alene,  as  at  Homestead, 
these  impudent  scoundrels  declare  that  other  workers,  many 
of  them  Americans,  must  leave  the  place  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  their  unions.  They  find  champions  in  Con- 
gress like  Senator  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  who  confirms  the 
reports  of  his  dotage !by  asserting  that  the  Carnegie  works 
belong  not  to  Carnegie  and  his  partners  but  to  the 
workmen  they  employ.  They  find  apologists  in  the  press  ; 
sycophantic  editors  fawn  upon  the  strikers,  and  justify  their 
murders  in  order  to  catch  the  pennies  of  the  labor  unions. 
At  Chicago,  we  are  told,  the  trades-unions  are  forming  them- 
selves into  military  companies,  and  arming  and  drilling  them- 
selves as  if  for  war.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war  between  honest 
men  and  thieves,  between  law-abiding  citizens  and  rioters, 
between  the  property-owner  and  the  anarchist,  there  can  be 
but  one  result.  It  will  be  the  abolition  of  anarchy.  It 
will  be  the  reign  of  law.  But  after  the  conflict  is  over,  the 
government  of  this  country  will  cease  to  be  a  collection  of 
States  having  each  a  collection  of  "  State  rights."  It  will  be 
a  government  of  but  one  State,  and  it  will  have  the  right  to 
crush  disorder  with  the  strong  hand  of  power. 


At  the  customary  weekly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  the  other  morning,  one  of  the 
brethren  suggested  that  on  Monday  next  the  question  for 
consideration  should  be  the  serious  one  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  thirteen  hundred  women  employed  in  the 
dives,  should  the  movement  for  closing  them  be  successful. 
Hereupon  Deacon  Roberts  uprose  and  delivered  himself  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  timely  first  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  those  preachers  who  read  Sunday  newspapers — 
most  of  the  information  in  their  possession  concerning  dives 
having  appeared  in  those  sinful  publications.  It  is  to  the 
order  of  intellect  represented  by  Deacon  Roberts  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  deferred  in  making  the 
national  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair  conditional  upon 
the  closing  of  the  exhibition  on  Sundays.  The  vote  by 
which  that  pious  proviso  was  adopted  shows  that  both  the 
political  parties,  as  represented  in  the  Senate,  are.  for  the  sake 
of   catching  the  Roberts  vote,  equally  eager 
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nation  of  seventy  millions  of  people  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  sufficiently 
civilized  to  be  interested  in  international  expositions.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  concurred  in  this  proposition 
of  the  Senate,  in  which  body  its  original  sponsor  was  that 
humble  servant  of  the  Lord,  Matthew  Quay,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Such  a  paternity  will,  no  doubt,  carry  with  it  a  de- 
vout assurance  of  the  Senate's  sincerity  to  every  Deacon 
Roberts  in  the  land. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  would  prefer  to  forego  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  exhibiting  at  Chicago  what  they  would  like  to 
sell  to  mankind  rather  than  to  have  their  country  placed  on 
view  as  a  belated  Puritan  community,  which  in  matters  of 
individual  liberty  and  conscience  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  intellectual  night  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Brother  Quay 
and  the  rest  of  the  God-fearing  Sabbatarians  insist  on  Sun- 
day closing  of  the  fair  in  order  that  the  benighted  foreigners 
who  visit  it  shall  be  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  an  "Ameri- 
can" Sunday,  and  that  the  rest  of  us  may  also  be  spiritually 
advantaged  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition  by  the 
same  novel  and  improving  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sort  of  Pharisee  Sunday  which  the  brethren  are  aiming  to 
manufacture  at  Chicago  exists  nowhere  in  America,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  remote  villages  sequestered  in  the  wilds  of 
New  England.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  for  regret, 
but  the  fact  itself  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  sort  of  Sunday 
which  the  brethren  wish  to  invent  for  fair-time  they  have 
utterly  failed  to  get  accepted  by  any  city  of  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore — all,  in  common  with  even-  other  city  and 
town  of  considerable  size  within  our  borders,  have  persist- 
ently refused  to  adopt  the  Pharisee  Sunday.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  time  is  away  from  instead  of  toward  it.  The 
nearest  that  any  American  city  comes  to  accepting  it  is  to 
vote  in  favor  of  placing  on  the  statute-books  laws  which  par- 
tially recognize  it,  and  which  laws  it  is  then  the  city's  pleas- 
ure habitually  and  flagrantly  to  break. 

Whence  do  Brethren  Quay  and  Roberts  derive  authority 
for  their  un-American  "American"  Sunday?  It  is  to  the 
Cromwellian  Puritans  of  England — those  of  the  joyous 
Praise-God-Barebones  pattern — that  we  must  look  for  the 
warrant  for  the  Pharisee  Sunday  and  to  England  and 
Scotland  for  its  best  modern  exemplification.  No  one  who 
has  spent  a  Sunday  in  London — God-fearing  London — 
where,  during  the  hours  of  religious  service,  the  public- 
houses  are  closed,  needs  to  be  told  of  the  moral  effect  of  the 
denial  to  the  masses  of  opportunities  for  innocent  relaxation 
on  their  one  day  of  rest  from  toil.  The  closed  museums 
and  libraries,  the  packed  saloons  during  no-church  intervals, 
and  the  coarse  debauchery  of  the  mob  give  the  answer. 
Scotland — most  pious  of  Protestant  lands,  and  foremost  in 
the  consumption  of  whisky  and  production  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren— furnishes  a  Sunday  framed  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Quay-Roberts  design.  Even-  other  man  you  meet  on  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  who  is  not  preaching  is  drunk.  And  the 
grass  of  the  parks  is  black  with  the  limp  bodies  of  men  and 
women  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  Sabbath  carouse. 
The  grossness  and  depravity  of  London  and  Glasgow  show 
that  Sunday  laws  do  not  make  a  Christian  Sunday.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  goodness  of  the  motives  of  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  perfectly  respectable,  but  mentally  limited 
and  unreflecting,  people  who  applaud  the  hypocritical  action 
of  Congress.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  what  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  an  endeavor  to  enforce  such  a  regula- 
tion on  the  World's  Fair  would  be.  Here  is  an  object-lesson 
for  their  enlightenment :  A  year  ago,  about  this  time,  the 
Chicago  saloon-keepers  were  complaining  that  their  Sunday 
trade  had  fallen  off  ruinously.  The  cause  was  that  the  race- 
tracks had  drawn  the  people  out  of  the  city.  Assuredly  the 
World's  Fair  must,  in  any  sensible  Christian's  view,  be  re- 
garded as  a  better  substitute  than  Sunday  horse-racing  for 
attracting  the  people  away  from  the  whisky-shops.  It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  Chicago  saloon-keepers  are 
a  unit  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  close  the  Exposition 
on  Sunday. 


There  is  manifested  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  some  of  the  third-party  organizations,  which  have 
placed  tickets  in  the  field  for  the  Presidency,  to  compass  the 
defeat  of  the  election  by  the  regular  mode — that  by  the 
popularly  elected  Presidential  electors.  They  are  conspiring 
to  compel  the  extraordinary  course  of  election  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  event  the  ordainment  of  the 
constitution  is  :  "  The  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice."  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
government,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  had  devolved 
upon  it  the  duty  of  naming  the  President  on  only  two  occa- 
ia  these  were  before  the  period  of  nominating  con- 


ventions and  party  discipline.  The  original  constitution  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  without 
particular  distinguishment.  There  were  no  party  conventions, 
no  special  nominations.  Senators,  and  representatives,  and 
foremost  men  of  the  several  States  recommended,  and  the 
people  generally  acquiesced.  Until  1801  there  had  been  no 
difficulty  or  contention.  Washington  and  Adams,  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  had  filled  the  respective  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  without  party  or  personal  friction.  But  in 
the  election  of  1S00,  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  each  the  same 
number  of  votes  for  "  President  and  Vice-President."  Pre- 
cedence of  names  and  seniority  in  every  respect  intended 
Jefferson  for  President  ;  but  the  returned  official  electoral 
vote  was  in  and  could  not  be  changed.  Accordingly,  the 
placement  of  the  two  elected  candidates  had  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  House,  by  States.  To  prevent  similar  com- 
plication, the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  constitution  was  rati- 
fied and  still  prevails.  L'nless  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
colleges  of  all  the  States  declare  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  choosing  the  President  "from  persons 
not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  as  President,"  the  choosing 
to  be  "immediately"  and  "by  ballot."  The  only  election 
of  President  determined  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  the  ratification  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  was  that  of 
John  Ouincy  Adams,  in  1825,  when  the  electors  failed  to 
elect.  Andrew  Jackson  and  William  H.  Crawford  were  the 
defeated  competitors. 

There  are  now  forty-four  States,  with  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  electoral  votes,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  these  are  necessary  to  election.  The  Congress  now  sit- 
ting holds  until  March  4,  1893.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  the 
electors  to  decide,  the  choice  of  President,  between  the  three 
highest  candidates,  will  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— each  State  entitled  to  one  vote,  to  be  cast  by  the 
majority  of  the  delegation.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary 
sweep  of  1890  in  the  election  of  congressmen,  the  Demo- 
crats have  thirty  States,  the  Republicans  twelve,  the  Alliance 
or  Independents  two.  There  is  a  Democratic  majority  of  six- 
teen States.  In  this  condition,  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  inevitable.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are,  strange  as 
it  seems,  the  Alliance  or  Independent  States  in  Congress, 
notwithstanding  they  are  both  Republican  in  general  reckon- 
ing— Kansas  having  given  Harrison  over  eight)-  thousand 
plurality  in  1888,  Nebraska  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand. 

In  the  campaign,  besides  the  two  great  parties,  are  the  Pro- 
hibitionists, the  People's  party,  the  Free-Silver  party,  and  the 
Labor  party-.  The  Prohibitionists  have  declared  against  any 
alliance  or  combination  with  another  party.  But  the  busy 
and  unscrupulous  managers  of  the  other  outside  parties  are 
scheming  by  every  means  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  several  organizations  shall  be  merged — in  short, 
to  "pool  their  issues,"  and  combine  upon  a  common  plat- 
form— to  earn-  enough  States  to  prevent  an  election  by  the 
electors  and  devolve  it  upon  the  House.  The  scheme  is 
contemplated  only  for  the  States  of  the  North,  in  which  the 
attack  upon  the  Republican  forces  is  considered  feasible  and 
possible  of  successful  results.  It  will  signally  and  inglori- 
ously  fail,  with  damning  consequences  to  the  conspirators  ; 
to  the  confusion  and  mortification  of  the  party  renegades  and 
ready  mercenaries  and  plastic  dupes  who  join  with  them,  as 
ward-heelers  join  piece-clubs,  to  batten  upon  the  drippings 
of  the  spoils  obtained.  C  leveland  can  not  secure  the 
electoral  votes  necessary  to  election.  They  are  insured  to 
Harrison  beyond  doubt.  The  devices  and  combines  of  the 
outside  tramp  organizations  can  not  affect  these  States.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  least  importance,  the  electoral  vote  may  be 
turned  against  the  Republicans  ;  but  there  will  be  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  make  the  victory  decisive. 


The  British  Parliamentary  elections  are  over,  giving  a 
Gladstonian  majority  of  forty-four.  Whether  or  not,  Gladstone, 
with  this  slender  and  uncertain  backing,  will  attempt  to  re- 
introduce and  force  upon  the  country  his  Irish  Home-Rule 
Bill  of  1886,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that,  should  he  do  so,  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  to- 
gether his  majority  in  support  of  the  measure. 

In  considering  the  outlook,  two  things  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  is  that  the  majority  is  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  the  next  that  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions has  shown  the  Gladstonians  to  be  utterly  mistaken  in 
their  estimate  of  the  popularity  of  the  home-rule  scheme. 
Instead  of  the  overwhelming  indorsement  of  his  Irish  pro- 
gramme, on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  relied,  it  has  barely  escaped 
rejection  at  the  polls.  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
should  the  issue  be  presented  nakedly,  it  would  be  buried 
under  adverse  votes.  It  is  true  that  the  question  was  given 
great  prominence  in  the  recent  canvass  ;  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  only  matter  tliat  occupied  the  people's  minds  in  the 
struggle  between  the  parties.  "The  living  interest  in  the 
coming  election,"  wrote  Mr.  Stead,  in  June,  for  his  Review 
of  Reviews,   "centres   far   more    in    social   questions   which 


affect  thirty  million  Britons  than  in  the  political  question 
which  affects  five  or  six  million  Irish.  Englishmen  have,  to 
say  the  truth,  £  gone  stale '  on  home  rule,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  freshen  up  until  they  have  something  more  definite 
to  discuss  than  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  abstract  principle." 
The  people  of  London  have  been  more  concerned  in  obtain- 
ing home  rule  for  themselves,  through  their  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works — to  whose  extension  of  powers  and  policy 
the  Conservatives  are  in  general  opposed — than  home  rule 
for  Ireland.  Undoubtedly  the  propositions  for  the  local 
control  of  street  railways,  gas-works,  and  other  municipal 
services  induced  tens  of  thousands  who  care  nothing  for 
Ireland  to  vote  the  Liberal  ticket  in  London.  This  is  also 
true  as  to  the  burning  questions  of  taxation  of  ground  rents 
and  the  strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Assuming  that  Gladstone  will  adhere  to  his  home-rule 
platform,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  pass  the  bill, 
the  Lords  will  certainly  reject  it.  That  will  mean,  of  course, 
an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  straight  issue,  so  that  the 
wild  tribes  of  Ireland — granting  that  heaven  has  determined 
on  giving  them  liberty  to  destroy  themselves — can  not  hope 
for  a  parliament  on  College  Green  for  a  great  many  months 
to  come.  It  has  been  the  modern  habit  of  the  Liberals  to 
threaten  the  House  of  Lords  with  extinction  whenever  the 
hereditary  body  has  dared  to  oppose  its  will  to  that  of  the 
Commons.  Time  and  again  the  House  of  Lords  has  yielded 
under  this  threat,  fearing,  above  all  things,  to  make  its  own 
life  a  question  to  which  the  masses  have  the  power  to  give 
the  answer  at  the  polls.  But  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion will  not  operate  in  this  instance.  The  Lords  could 
scarcely  wish  for  a  better  opportunity  to  match  strength  with 
their  arch-enemy,  Gladstone.  A  popular  victory  over  him 
would  insure  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  That  they  must  go 
in  the  end,  no  observer  of  the  political  tendencies  now 
operating  in  Great  Britain  can  doubt ;  but  that  the  institu- 
tion of  hereditary  legislators  will  survive  the  attempt  to  dis- 
member the  empire  by  granting  practical  independence  to 
Ireland,  there  is  reasonable  certainty.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  can 
be  induced,  even  by  so  magnificent  and  puissant  a  dema- 
gogue as  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  to  set  up  a  Dublin 
parliament  until  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  are 
willing  it  should  be  done.  At  present  they  are  as  hostile  to 
the  proposal  as  the  people  of  California  would  be  to  the 
establishment  of  a  parliament  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, which  should  have  the  power  to  legislate  for  the 
State,  with  only  the  veto  of  a  governor,  elected  by  Chinese 
votes  and  catering  for  more,  to  stand  between  the  whites  and 
the  Mongolian  laws.  The  people  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  as  far  behind  those  of  the  North 
in  civilization  as  our  Chinese  residents  are  behind  the  Cali- 
fornia Democracy.  While  the  high-spirited  and  gallant 
tribes  of  the  South — scorning  prosaic  toil  and  the  restraints 
of  Saxon-made  statutes  against  murder,  arson,  assault  and 
battery,  and  the  maiming  of  cattle — break  one  another's 
heads  with  shillalahs  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  upholding 
of  the  fame  of  dear  old  Ireland  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  dull-souled  natives  of  the  recreant  North  give  their 
sluggish  minds  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  basely  obey  the 
tyrannous  laws  of  the  Sassenach,  rear  and  educate  their  fam- 
ilies, and  present  a  state  of  society  equal  in  thrift,  prosperity, 
and  order  to  any  in  Europe.  The  North  strenuously  objects 
to  being  handed  over  to  the  mercies  of  a  Dublin  parliament 
dominated  by  the  Healys,  O'Briens,  and  Dillons,  who  are  as 
completely  the  rulers  of  the  barbarians  whom  they  flatter 
with  the  nineteenth-century  title  of  constituents,  as  ever  were 
the  savage  kinglings  of  the  ferocious  clans  which  in  the 
dark  ages  ravaged  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  and  were 
only  made  to  keep  the  peace  with  one  another  when  England 
rendered  a  benefit  to  mankind  and  civilization  by  enslaving 
them. 

How  strenuously  the  North  objects  was  demonstrated 
by  the  extraordinary  assemblage  which  met  in  Belfast  early 
last  month.  To  that  convention,  summoned  to  protest 
against  home  rule,  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  delegates 
came.  In  itself  an  immense  meeting,  far  surpassing  in 
numbers  one  of  our  own  national  conventions,  it  was  yet 
only  a  conference  of  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  throughout  the  country  had  met 
and  sent  these  men  to  speak  for  them.  Northern  men  of 
every  class  were  there — "  peer  and  peasant,  employer  and 
workman,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Quaker "  —  all  "  united  together,"  as  the 
Primate  of  all  Ireland  expressed  it  in  his  opening  prayer, 
"in  the  bonds  of  mutual  love  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger."  That  mighty  gathering  deliberately  resolved 
to  ignore  the  existence  and  authority  of  an  Irish  par- 
liament should  Gladstone  set  one  over  them,  to  im- 
peril their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  political  and 
religious  liberty.  The  resolution  adopted — or  what  we 
would     call     in     America    "  the    platform" — after    express- 
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ing  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  North  to  the  crown  and 
constitution  of  the  empire,  avowed  the  fixed  resolve  of 
the  people  to  "retain  unchanged  their  present  position  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  protest,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  against  the  passage  of  any  meas- 
ure that  would  rob  them  of  their  inheritance  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  the  protection  of  which  their  capital  has 
been  invested  and  their  homes  and  rights  safeguarded."  It 
was  further  declared  : 

' '  That  we  record  our  detemiinauon  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
parliament  certain  to  be  controlled  by  men  responsible  for  the  crime  and 
outrage  of  the  Land  League,  the  dishonest)"  of  the  '  Plan  of  Campaign,' 
and  the  cruelties  of  boycotting,  many  of  whoni  have  shown  themselves 
the  ready  instruments  of  clerical  domination  ;  that  we  declare  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  our  conviction  that  the  attempt  to  set  up  such  a 
parliament  in  Ireland  will  inevitably  result  in  disorder,  violence,  and 
bloodshed  such  as  have  not  been  experienced  in  this  century,  and  an- 
nounce our  resolve  to  take  no  part  in  the  election  or  proceedings  of  such 
a  parliament,  the  authority  of  which,  should  it  ever  be  constituted,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  repudiate  ;  that  we  protest  against  this  great  question, 
which  involves  our  lives,  property,  and  civil  rights,  being  treated  as  a 
mere  side  issue  in  the  impending  electoral  struggle  ;  that  we  appeal  to 
those  of  our  fellow -countrymen  who  have  hitherto  been  in  favor  of  a 
separate  parliament  to  abandon  a  demand  which  hopelessly  divides 
Irishmen,  and  to  unite  with  us  under  the  imperial  legislature  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  furthering  the  best  interests  of  our  common  coun- 
try-" 

That  this  appeal  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  the  Protest- 
ant (and  even  non  -  Irish  Catholic)  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  had  a  profound  influence,  Gladstone's  beggarly 
majority  proves.  That  the  same  appeal,  unweakened  in  force 
by  the  interference  of  other  political  issues,  would  have  a 
still  greater  deciding  influence,  obviously  stands  to  reason. 
Hence,  should  Gladstone  persevere  and  run  against  the  un- 
shakable opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  there  need  be 
little  apprehension  of  what  the  outcome  of  the  new  election, 
thus  made  necessary,  would  be.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  Christian  and  civilized  people  of  Great  Britain  will  ever 
in  cold  blood  surrender  their  brethren  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land to  the  rule  of  the  brutal  peasantry  which,  during  May 
and  June,  presented  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  political 
contest  that  turned  the  whole  South  of  Ireland  into  a  riot — 
a  riot  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  wholesale 
drunken  free-fight  in  a  Hibernian  tavern.  That  spectacle 
has  convinced  the  civilized  nations  that  not  more  liberty,  but 
more  stern  coercion  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Irish 
situation.  The  Conservatives,  we  trust,  will  offer  a  rider  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home-Rule  Bill,  providing  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons  who  votes  for  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 
shall  be  required  to  live  there. 

Of  the  men  composing  the  mobs  of  strikers  who  have 
been  taking  human  lives  and  destroying  property  during  the 
past  fortnight,  nine-tenths  are  foreigners.  A  naval  officer, 
now  in  San  Francisco,  who  was  United  States  Inspector  of 
Steel  at  Homestead  a  year  ago,  says  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  interpreters  with  him  during  his  tour  of  the  yards.  It  is 
about  time  that  this  country  put  a  stop  to  the  admission  of 
these  murderous  scoundrels.  If  Americans  are  to  have  their 
property  destroyed,  the  lives  of  their  employees  menaced, 
and  the  laws  of  their  States  set  at  defiance  by  gangs  of 
ruffianly  foreign  workmen,  the  Americans  had  better  move 
out  and  let  them  have  the  whole  country  to  themselves. 

Congress  hesitates  or  delays  to  act  in  relation  to  European 
immigration  ;  the  character  of  the  immigration  that  has  pre- 
dominated during  the  past  twenty7  years  is  every7  week  be- 
coming more  intolerable  and  very  seriously  threatening  the 
future  condition  of  the  republic  and  the  public  welfare.  Uni- 
formity in  popular  sentiment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  the 
immigration  of  Chinese,  without  division  of  party  politics, 
has  so  wrought  upon  Congress  that  the  evil  has  been  quite 
abated.  The  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States 
had  its  beginning  in  California,  on  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
has  all  the  time  been  directed  to  the  Pacific  Coast — mainly 
to  California,  but  lately  to  British  Columbia,  on  account  of 
restrictive  laws  and  exclusion  declared  against  the  Mongol 
race.  The  immigration  from  Europe  was  more  or  less  a 
subject  of  popular  contention  in  the  early  years  of  the 
republic,  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  immigrants  and 
agreeably  to  the  race  prejudices  of  communities.  The  immi- 
gration prior  to  1870,  however,  was  very'  different  from  that 
which  has  since  come,  and  is  now  overrunning  the  entire 
country,  although  the  larger  portion  seek  and  infest  the  great 
cities  and  manufacturing  districts.  The  country  in  the  early 
period  needed  immigrants,  for  the  expansion  of  agriculture 
and  occupation  of  the  vast  wild  lands,  for  mechanical  em- 
ployments, and  for  every  manner  of  laboring  pursuits.  Im- 
migrants of  hardy  nature  were  mostly  needed.  Their  skill 
in  trades,  their  willingness  to  labor,  their  adaptability  to 
every  kind  of  employment,  were  ruling  considerations. 
Until  the  immigration  of  Germans  in  considerable  numbers 
— as  late  as  1840 — from  Europe,  there  had  come  mainly 
English-speaking  immigrants,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  great  work  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the»twenties, 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  thirties  and  ever  since, 


spurred  immigrant  shipping  agents  to  activity,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  the  poor  of  Germany 
furnished  supply  to  the  demand.  Thousands  came  of 
better  classes  —  persons  of  means,  skilled  mechanics, 
and  many  bred  to  agriculture  and  useful  pursuits.  But 
the  immigration  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  yearly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  debasement.  European  immi- 
gration to  America  was  formerly  of  the  manliness  and  spirit, 
of  the  bone  and  sinew,  of  the  distinctive  nationalities.  The 
mass  of  immigration  now  is  of  classes  degraded  at  home 
and  rank  nuisance  in  this  country  ;  the  noxious  scum  of  com- 
munities, the  vile  and  criminal  of  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
They  are  "  aided  "  by  parliamentary  provision  or  deported 
by  vigor  of  the  law.  A  burden  or  a  pest  in  their  own  land, 
they  are  dumped  upon  American  shores,  and  cling  to 
cities  as  offensive  fungi,  or  spread  throughout  the  country 
as  weeds  to  the  injury  of  wholesome  growths.  The  influx 
is  becoming  intolerable,  and  is  alarming.  This  objec- 
tionable immigration  is  as  bad  as  that  of  Chinese  in  itself ; 
much  worse  in  contemplation  of  the  future.  The  ballot  rules. 
Chinese  are  forbidden  the  ballot.  All  from  Europe  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  governing  machinery.  Of  nationalities  from 
which  only  a  few  hundreds  yearly  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  1870,  hundreds  of  thousands  have  since 
swarmed,  and  every  year,  every  month,  every7  week,  and 
daily,  the  inpour  is  increasing  in  pestiferous  volume.  Some 
weeks  ago,  in  New  York  harbor,  there  were  landed  from 
four  steamers  in  one  day7,  from  as  many  ports  of  Europe,  a 
total  of  4,493  immigrants — less  than  800  of  them  English- 
speaking,  over  3,000  from  Mediterranean  countries,  of  alien 
race.     The  United  States  does  not  want  such  immigrants. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  drool  and  drivel  about  this  country 
being  "an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  kindred, 
and  tongue."  It  is  rapidly  coming  about  that  the  "  op- 
pressed "  are  the  Americans  who  own  property.  They  are 
being  told  by  the  rabble  of  foreign  laborers  that  property- 
owners  have  no  rights,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  second- 
ing them.  If  that  party  wants  to  climb  to  power  by  such  evil 
ways,  it  had  better  at  once  call  itself  the  party  of  Anarchy, 
and  hold  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Ravachol. 

The  recent  verdict  of  a  Paris  jury  in  the  Reymond  case 
marks  a  new  step  in  the  law  of  homicide.  Mme.  Reymond 
was  a  lady  who  moved  in  fair  society  in  Paris.  She  had 
many  friends,  among  others  a  pretty7  woman  who  was  the 
wife  of  M.  Delaporte  Lassimonne.  To  her,  Mme.  Reymond 
introduced  her  husband,  and  a  flirtation  between  the  two 
arose,  w7hich  ripened  into  a  fierce  passion.  Mme.  Delaporte 
left  her  husband  and  retired  to  a  convent.  Twice  during  the 
week  she  was  permitted  to  leave  the  convent  ;  and  on  these 
occasions  Mme.  Reymond  became  satisfied  that  she  met  M. 
Reymond.  She  became  crazed  by  jealousy.  In  her  testi- 
mony she  swore  that  she  had  not  slept  for  four  months  be- 
fore the  affray.  At  last,  one  evening,  when  M.  Reymond 
stated  that  business  called  him  out,  his  wife  followed  him, 
and  tracked  him  to  a  house,  which  she  entered,  and  creeping 
from  door  to  door,  she  finally  heard  her  husband's  voice  in 
conversation  with  a  woman.  She  knocked  ;  no  reply  came  ; 
she  knocked  again  ;  still  no  answer ;  then  she  dashed  her 
body  against  the  door  and  broke  it  open.  In  the  room  she 
found  her  husband  with  Mme.  Delaporte. 

According  to  the  evidence,  the  latter  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fore her  rival,  screaming  and  pleading  piteously  for  mercy. 
The  husband  stood  aloof.  Mme.  Reymond  drew  a  revolver, 
and  fired  several  shots  into  Mme.  Delaporte,  as  she  crouched 
at  her  feet.  Apparently  maddened  by  the  sight  of  blood, 
when  her  victim  drew  a  quilt  from  the  bed  as  a  shield,  she 
threw  aside  her  revolver,  tore  the  quilt  aside,  and  again  and 
again  plunged  a  sharp  knife  into  her  body. 

This  was  on  May  21st.  On  July  12th,  she  stood  her  trial. 
Only  two  witnesses  were  examined,  the  murderess  and  her 
husband.  The  former  was  greatly  agitated,  burst  frequently 
into  tears,  and  had  a  fit  of  hysterics  which  involved  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  proceedings.  But  her  testimony 
agreed,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  her  husband,  who  testified 
in  an  unimpassioned  way,  without  once  looking  at  his  wife. 
The  case  was  then  given  to  the  jury,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' deliberation,  they  found  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 

It  is  thus  established  that,  in  France,  men  and  women 
stand  on  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  their  right  to  avenge 
conjugal  wrongs  is  concerned.  A  French  jury  held  Deacon 
excusable  for  killing  Abeille,  though  society  thought  he 
should  have  challenged  the  man  who  had  wronged  him  ; 
public  opinion,  in  France,  sides  with  the  jury  and  not  with 
society.  Now  it  is  settled  that  a  woman,  whose  monopoly 
of  her  husband  is  invaded  by  another  woman,  may  avenge 
herself  even  to  the  length  of  taking  the  life  of  the  invader. 
But  the  practical  results  may  be  serious.  There  have  been 
many  cases  in  this  country  where  a  woman  has  taken  the 
life  of  her  seducer,  and  juries  have  refused  to  hold  her 
guilty  of  crime.  But  cases  where  a  woman  has  taken  the 
life  of  her  rival  have  been  very  rare.     In  what  is  called  society 


— not  only  in  the  great  European  cities,  but  in  American  cities 
as  well — many  married  men  do  not  lead  the  lives  of  ancho- 
rites ;  adulteries  not  infrequently  come  to  the  ears  of  the  in- 
jured wives.  Now  that  the  ladies  are  conceded  the  freedom 
of  the  pistol  some  of  them  will  be  likely  to  use  it.  Like 
Mme.  Reymond,  they  may  follow  the  truant  spouse  to  fair 
Rosamond's  bower,  and  slay  their  rival  with  an  ivory-handled 
self-cocker.  These  seem  to  be  good  days  for  married  men 
to  mend  their  morals,  and  to  steer  clear  of  Delilah  and  her 
sisters. 


The  responsibility  for  the  deaths  at  Homestead  should  be 
placed  where  it  belongs.  It  belongs  at  the  door  of  Robert 
Pattison,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Primarily,  of  course,  these  murders  were  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Steel  and  Iron-Workers' 
Association,  who  fired  on  the  guards  the  Carnegie  Company 
had  hired  to  protect  their  premises,  killed  several  of  them, 
and  brutally  beat  the  survivors  after  they  had  surrendered. 
But  no  small  share  of  it  must  be  allotted  to  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

When  the  trouble  first  occurred,  the  sheriff  of  Alleghany 
telegraphed  to  the  governor  that  he  was  unable  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Governor  Pattison  must  have  known  this  of  his 
own  knowledge.  The  posse  which  the  sheriff  was  author- 
ized to  call  out  consisted  of  the  rioters  and  their  friends  ;  to 
call  them  out  was  to  invite  them  to  suppress  themselves. 
Yet  Governor  Pattison  replied  to  the  sheriff  that  he  would 
not  order  out  the  militia  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  local 
authorities  had  exhausted  their  power.  He  capped  this 
miserable  subterfuge  by  meeting  at  the  capital  at  Harrisburg 
a  delegation  of  the  strikers  who  came  red-handed  from  the 
scene  where  they  had  murdered  American  citizens  who  were 
discharging  their  duty.  Another  day  elapsed  during  which 
the  rioters,  with  force  and  arms,  held  possession  of  other 
men's  property,  and  declared  openly  that  they  would  hold  it 
against  all  comers  except  their  own  confederates.  And  then, 
at  last,  when  the  whole  country  was  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  inauguration  of  anarchy  in  Pennsylvania,  this 
feeble  governor  called  out  the  State  militia. 

Had  Governor  Pattison  issued  his  order  to  General  Snow- 
den  the  moment  he  received  Sheriff  McCIeary's  dispatch,  the 
riot  would  not  have  lasted  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  the 
Camegies  would  have  resumed  possession  of  their  property, 
and  the  mills  at  Homestead  would  have  been  in  full  blast 
many  days  ago.  It  was  his  vacillation,  his  poltrqonery,  his 
mean  attempt  to  make  political  capital  for  the  Democratic 
party,  which  prolonged  the  disorder  and  encouraged  the 
rioters  to  persevere  in  their  lawless  course.  He  was  sworn 
to  enforce  the  law,  yet  he  connived  at  its  violation.  He  was 
bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  he  "conferred"  with  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  McLuckie,  and  other  rioters  and  enemies  of 
order,  and  sought  excuses  for  evading  the  duty  of  putting 
them  down. 

At  the  time  he  telegraphed  to  Sheriff  McCleary  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  the  sheriff  had  exhausted  his  power,  a  num- 
ber of  watchmen  had  been  killed  by  rioters,  others  had  been 
taken  prisoners  and  kicked  and  driven  with  blows  to  the 
rioters'  head-quarters  :  one  of  them  had  had  his  eye  knocked 
out  by  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Carnegie's  mill 
had  been  seized.  Its  owners  had  been  dispossessed,  and  the 
rioters  were  in  full  possession.  If  these  events  did  not  prove 
the  inability  of  the  local  authorities  to  maintain  the  peace, 
what  would  ?  If  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  did 
not  of  itself  warrant  the  governor  in  calling  out  the  militia, 
what  would  ?  How  much  more  mischief  did  Governor  Pat- 
tison want  to  see  done  before  he  felt  it  was  time  to  interfere  ? 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  cowardly  course  of  Gov- 
ernor Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  vigorous  conduct  of 
Governor  Willey,  of  Idaho.  Willey  did  not  waste  a  mo- 
ment in  ordering  out  his  handful  of  State  troops,  and  in  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  Federal  troops  to  put  down  the  mob. 
He  did  not  hold  "conferences"  with  rioters  and  red-handed 
murderers,  as  did  Pattison.  His  dispatches  were  models  of 
vigorous  English  :  "  If  any  man  is  caught  placing  dynamite 
in  or  around  bridges  or  mills,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  All 
honor  to  Governor  Willey,  of  Idaho.  And  when  Pennsylvania 
is  making  up  her  roll  of  governors,  for  her  future  temple  of 
fame,  let  her  leave  a  black  and  vacant  panel  for  Pattison,  as 
did  the  Venetians  with  Marino  Falieri,  their  traitor  doge. 


By  the  death  of  ex-Senator  Newton  Booth,  California  has 
lost  a  man  whom  she.  delighted  to  honor.  He  worthily 
filled  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  State — that  of 
governor,  and  Senator  of  the  L'nited  States.  Of  late  years 
Senator  Booth  withdrew  from  active  political  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  books  and  to  the  companionship  of  a 
small  circle  of  loving  friends.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
be  full  of  years,  although  crowned  with  honors.  The  last 
months  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  painful  and  lingering 
disease,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude.  But  the  end 
last,  and  he  passed  away.      May  the  earth  re- 
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A    FIRE-EATING    COLONEL. 


Whose  Advice  was 


"Do  not  Monkey  with  Missouri." 


In  Albitumen,  N.  M.,  there  lived,  several  years  ago,  an 
old  gentleman  named  Clay  Benton  Girardeaux,  who  hailed 
from  Missouri.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  considered  ungen- 
tlemanly,  in  the  early  days  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas,  to  ask  a  man  his  real  name.  We  accepted  the  names 
that  were  given. 

Albitumen  was  a  town  before  the  railroad  got  there,  before 
the  United  States  acquired  the  territory.  What  I  am  about 
to  relate  happened  in  the  new  town,  the  one  built  around  the 
railroad  station. 

I  was  on  my  way  from  San  Francisco  to  \\  ashington  in 
the  early  eighties,  and,  owing  to  a  snow  blockade  in  the 
mountains  to  the  east  of  Albitumen,  I  was  detained  in  that 
town  for  several  days.  On  the  morning  of  my  arrival  1  met 
a  man  whom  I  knew,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  nearly 
every  human  being  in  the  place  who  was  at  all  introduceable. 
Among  others  I  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Clay  Benton 
Girardeaux,  a  lawyer  of  the  place.  "Old  Clay,"  he  was 
called  behind  his  'back,  "  Kernel,"  or  "  Kernel  Clay,"  or 
"  Kernel  Geradoo"  to  his  face.  He  was  both  politician  and 
lawyer,  and  got  his  living  by  either  or  both,  but  was  more 
given  to  talking  in  bar-rooms  than  to  talking  for  his  clients 
in  courts. 

L'nlike  most  men  who  went  West  in  those  days,  Colonel 
Girardeaux  carried  no  pistol — said  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
carrying  one,  that  he  had  too  little  money  to  fight  a  highway- 
man for,  and,  as  to  fighting  others,  there  was  always  the  code 
duello  for  that. 

If  you  have  ever  been  to  Albitumen  you  doubtless  remem- 
ber the  "Star  of  the  West"  saloon,  near  the  station,  where 
one  can  get  drink,  food,  or  a  game  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night. 

"Everything  is  open,"  said  the  colonel  to  us,  in  describing 
the  place  ;  "  everything  is  done  in  view  of  all,  and  no  one 
thinks  the  less  of  a  man  for  taking  a  cocktail  before  break- 
fast, any  more  than  he  does  for  taking  breakfast,  nor  does 
one  lose  caste  by  playing  at  faro,  or  any  game  of  chance. 
Money  is  earned  to  be  spent  in  a  jolly,  generous  fashion, 
and  the  way  a  gentleman  wants  to  spend  his  money  is  the 
way  a  gentleman  ought  to  spend  it  1  was  born,  gentlemen, 
in  St.  Louis,  fifty-eight  years  ago.  It  was  a  town,  then. 
Now  it's  like  Philadelphia,  unfit,  gentlemen,  for  a  man  of 
spirit  to  live  in.  When  St.  Louis  began  to  put  on  a  silk  hat 
on  Sunday,  I  left  the  place,  the  home  of  my  birth,  and  went 
to  Kansas.  Then  Kansas  began  to  improve,  as  the  preach- 
ers say,  and  I  quit.  I've  been  coming  West  since  then,  and 
now  I've  been  in  Albitumen  two  years,  and  it's  what  this 
saloon  is,  gentlemen.  It's  the  ( Star  of  the  West.'  You  can 
drink  and  gamble  every  day  in  the  month,  and  bow  or  talk 
to  an  easy  lady  on  the  street,  and  no  one  says  a  word.  By 
the  way,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  religious,  but  I  thank  God 
even-  night  that  I  am  not  a  married  man.  I  do  so  like  a 
bed  all  to  myself.  I'm  a  poor  man  and  can't  afford  more 
than  one  bed,  and  no  Girardeaux  could  ask  a  lady  to  sleep 
on  the  floor.  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  town  is  the  healthiest, 
happiest,  jolliest  town  in  the  world.  It  has  only  one  blot. 
They  don't  believe  in  the  code  duello.  They  believe  in  the 
shoot-on-sight  principle.  It's  wrong,  gentlemen — wrong. 
The  duel  permits  of  a  gentleman  making  his  will,  or  de- 
clining an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  paying  his  bar-bill.  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  join  me  in  a  drink  ? 

"  I  see  some  of  you  noticed  that  I  called  for  gin.  I  don:t 
know  much  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  I'm  well  up  on 
alcoholics. 

"Gin  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,"  continued  the 
colonel,  "  I  know  to  be  the  best.  Not  from  books,  nor  from 
hearsay,  but  by  personal  experience.  Then,  between  break- 
fast and  lunch,  whisky,  that  is  the  correct  thing  ;  then  never 
drink  till  a  half-hour  after  lunch  —  after  half  an  hour,  one 
is  safe.  Then  whisky  till  a  half-hour  before  dinner,  when 
gin  again.  When  I  have  a  case  in  court,  I  suffer  for  my 
client,  and  I  alternate  whisky  and  gin.  I  can  always  hang  a 
jury  on  gin. 

"  Gin  for  the  imagination,  but  whisky  for  the  memory. 
After  dinner,  brandy  ;  brandy  is  essentially  a  night  drink. 
Whisky  and  gin.  Memory  and  imagination.  Brandy  for 
consultations.  Whisky  for  a  judge,  gin  for  a  jury.  That  is 
my  discovery.  Great  thing  in  equity  cases.  Some  of  my 
friends  can  tell  when  I'm  arguing  in  court  whether  it's  whisky 
or  gin." 

And  the  colonel  thumped  the  bar  with  his  fist  and  said 
"  Yes"  when  1  asked  him  to  join  us. 

"  But,"  continued  the  colonel,  after  we  had  taken  our 
drinks,  "  brandy  for  consultations.  That  is  the  secret  of  my 
wonderful  success  with  my  corporation  clients — banking, 
manufacturing,  or  industrial.  I  always  consult  on  brandy. 
I  tell  them  to  come  after  dinner,  when  the  noise  of  the  day 
is  over,  and  to  bring  a  bottle  of  brandy.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  four  bottles  brought  of  a  night  by  estimable  bank- 
ers, shoemakers,  and  hog-raisers.  One  of  my  clients  once 
lost  a  case  by  bringing  a  bottle  of  whisky.  My  mind  was 
so  occupied  that  I  drank  without  due  attention.  He  lost  his 
case — all  his  own  fault. 

11  Yes,  doctor,"  the  colonel  went  on,  addressing  his  conver- 
sation now  to  Dr.  X.,  "in  your  profession  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  you  will  find  my  experience  to  be  excellent. 
Consult  on  brandy,  testify  on  whisky,  but  defend  yourself  on 
gin,  sir — defend  yourself  on  gin.  Another  drink  ?  All 
right — then  1  must  say  good-day." 

After  luncheon  I  met  the  colonel  again.  Somehow  I 
spoke  about  the  code  duello. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  have  an  affair  on 
hand  to-morrow." 

"  What  !  "  said  I,  greatly  astonished. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  some  fellows  insulted  me  last 
night,  and  this  morning  I  sent  a  challenge  to  all  three,  and 
we  fight  to-morrow  at  daybreak.  Or.  X.  will  be  our 
surgeon.    Won't  you  attend  as  a  witness  or  as  an  assistant  ? " 


"As  an  outsider,"  I  replied,  still  greatly  surprised-;  "but 
not  as  an  assistant  or  as  a  witness.  I  am  due  in  Washington 
on  the  twelfth." 

"The  habit  of  this  country,"  continued  the  colonel,  "is 
the  barbarous  one  of  shooting  on  sight  or  telling  your  ad- 
versary to  go  heel  himself,  and  then  begin  shooting  when 
you  see  each  other.  I  tell  ever)-  one  that  I  believe  in  the 
code  duello,  and  in  that  only,  for  revenging  wrongs  and  in- 
sults. I  must  now  go  to  my  office  to  arrange  some  papers. 
If  I  do  not  see  you  again  before  then,  be  at  the  railroad- 
station,  where  your  Pullman  is,  a  little  before  daybreak, 
where  my  second  and  I  will  pick  you  up  and  take  you  to 
the  ground.  But  wait,  let  us  have  another  drink  before  we 
part." 

******* 

I  must  tell  here  what  I  did  not  know  till  subsequently. 
For  some  time  the  colonel  had  been  a  source  of  much 
laughter  to  the  frequenters  of  the  saloons  on  account  of  his 
innocent  peculiarities,  and  especially  on  account  of  his  strong 
aversion  to  shooting  on  sight,  and  equally  strong  predi- 
lections in  favor  of  duelling.  Five  of  the  railroad  hands 
were  in  the  "  Star  of  the  West,"  the  night  before  I  arrived, 
laughing  about  "  Old  Clay,"  when  one  proposed  that  they 
get  up  a  duel  with  him.  One  could  appear  to  take  his  side 
and  could  then  act  as  his  second  ;  another  could  be  a  little 
apart  and  be  a  witness,  and  could  be  called  upon  as  their 
second  ;  and  three  could  insult  the  colonel.  If  the  colonel 
took  the  insult,  and  did  not  funk,  as  they  thought  he  would, 
then  the  seconds  could  fix  up  the  pistols,  extracting  the 
bullets  and  replacing  them  with  painted  paper-wads. 

They  were  much  surprised  when  the  colonel  not  only  took 
up  the  insults,  but  challenged  all  three  to  fight  him  simulta- 
neously. The  meeting  was  arranged  for,  and  the  seconds 
went  away  to  prepare  the  cartridges,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  colonel  gave  up  the  afternoon  to  arranging  his  papers  and 
writing  letters. 

Dr.  X.,  of  the  town,  Girardeaux,  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  not  in  on  this  miserable  practical  joke. 

Next  morning,  about  daybreak,  they  picked  nie  up  and 
took  me  to  the  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  station.  The 
seconds  had  brought  the  four  pistols  under  their  overcoats. 
It  was  quite  chilly. 

When  we  reached  the  place,  they  put  down  the  pistols  and 
began  measuring  off  the  distance — thirty-five  paces,  I  think 
they  made  it,  long  ones,  too.  While  they  were  so  occu- 
pied, the  colonel  went  up  to  where  the  pistols  were  and  be- 
gan examining  them,  not  closely — he  seemed  more  to  be 
fondling  them.  What  struck  me  as  strange,  at  the  time,  was 
that  his  adversaries  and  the  seconds  watched  him  closely. 

Suddenly  the  colonel  stood  up,  and,  in  a  loud  and  stately 
voice,  said,  looking  toward  his  opponents  : 

"  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  markedly  unfair  toward  two 
of  you  that  you  stand  fronting  me  in  a  row,  as  my  second 
tells  me  has  been  arranged.  Now,  when  I  shoot,  I,  of  course, 
must  choose  one  of  you,  and,  as  I  may  get  killed  on  the  first 
shot,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  two  of  you  should  not  have 
the  chance  of  being  killed  by  me.  The  one  I  shoot  at  will 
be  killed  certainly.  I  am  an  expert.  Now,  gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gillan,  who  is  both  taller  and  broader 
than  either  Mr.  O'Farrell  or  Mr.  Schrader,  that  he  stand  in 
the  rear  ;  that  Mr.  O'Farrell,  who  is  next  in  size,  stand  in 
front  of  Mr.  Gillan  ;  and  that  Mr.  Schrader,  who  is  diminutive, 
stand  in  front  of  both,  and  all  stand  close  up.  In  that  way 
you  can  all  shoot  one  over  the  other,  and  each  one  may  thus 
have  a  chance  of  getting  shot,  in  case  my  cartridge  is  heavily 
loaded  with  powder." 

They  all  acceded  immediately. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  colonel  was  looking  away,  think- 
ing. Of  a  sudden  he  turned  around,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  said, 
"With  your  permission,  gentlemen,"  then  took  up  a  pistol, 
cocked  it,  and,  aiming  quickly  at  an  oyster-can  about  fifty 
yards  off,  fired.  The  can  was  not  hit.  I  heard  him  mutter, 
"This  is  strange."  He  cocked  the  revolver  again — again 
fired.     "  What,  not  even  dust  ?  "  I  heard  him  say. 

Again  he  cocked  the  revolver,  then  aimed,  and  fired. 
Nothing. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  round,  "there  is  something 
wrong  here,  but,  fortunately,  I  have  some  forty-four  car- 
tridges in  my  coat — enough  to  load  all  four  guns,"  and  he 
walked  toward  his  overcoat. 

The  two  seconds  and  the  three  principals  looked  at  each 
other.  When  they  saw  the  colonel  pull  out  a  box  of  car- 
tridges, they  turned  around  simultaneously  and  ran — up  the 
road,  toward  the  bend,  the  curve  in  the  track. 

The  colonel  had  his  back  toward  the  runners,  and  was  so 
occupied  throwing  out  the  empty  shells  that  he  did  not  hear 
them  going,  the  doctor  and  I  alone  remaining.  Suddenly  he 
yelled  : 

"  Blank  cartridges  !  Fraud,  by  God  ! "  and  turning 
around,  he  saw  them  disappearing.  He  grabbed  a  few  car- 
tridges out  of  the  box  and  started  after  them,  loading  as  he 
ran.  Then  we  saw  him  stop — aim — fire — then  fire  again. 
We  saw  his  second  give  a  lunge,  then  we  heard  his  yell,  then 
we  saw  him  run  faster  than  before.  The  colonel  sent  an- 
other shot  after  them,  but  they  were  too  far.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  us. 

We  examined  all  the  pistols.  All  were  loaded  with  pow- 
der and  paper  wads. 

Girardeaux  was  white  with  anger. 
"  This  insult  I  shall  never  forgive." 

He  grabbed  his  box  of  cartridges  and  started  after  them, 
loading  his  pistol  as  he  went.  We  followed.  When  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  saw  us  and  started  on  again. 
When  they  saw  us  still  coming,  they  continued  up  the  track 
on  a  run,  one  limping  badly. 

We  saw  them  flag  the  freight,  and  as  it  slowed  up,  they 
swung  on.     We  then  returned  to  town. 

I  left  next  morning  for  Washington,  having  requested  Dr. 
X.  to  write  me  the  particulars  of  the  outcome. 
Here  is  his  letter  : 

My  I  >BAB  SiB  :  About  three  days  after  you  left,  overtures  were  made 
lo  Girardeaux  to  allow  the  men  to  return.  They  thought  that  his  anger 
by  that  time  would  have  cooled.      But  it  had  not. 


Mrs.  Gillan  finally  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  colonel,  as  her  money 
was  all  gone  and,  her  husband  not  being  at  work,  tradesmen  refused  to 
trust  her.    She  won  her  case. 

She  then  began  pleading  for  O'Farrell. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  colonel,  "  do  you  need  two  husbands?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  turning  fiery  red. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  he,  as  he  politely  opened  the  door  to  let  her 
pass  out.  "  Madam,  your  husband,  for  your  sake,  can  return  with  per- 
fect safety  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  the  others  return  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  or  of  mine.     Good-day." 

Gillan  has  returned.  O'Farrell  and  Schrader  have  found  work  at 
Socoito,  and  the  two  seconds  have  sent  for  their  things  and  are  going 
up  North. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  one  practical  joke  has  turned  out  against  the 
jokers. 

As  I  was  coming  here  to  write  this  letter,  I  met  Girardeaux  in  the 
"  Star  of  the  West." 

"  Colonel,"  I  said,  "  from  your  experience  of  the  last  few  days,  what 
is  your  advice?" 

7"  To  you  personally  or  to  the  world?" 

"To  the  world." 

"  Then  tell  the  world  this:  'Do  not  monkey  with  Missouri.'  Let's 
have  a  drink  ;  I  have  to  defend  a  horse-thief  with  an  orphan  mother, 
and  I'll  take  gin." 

With  kindest  regards  from  the  colonel  and  myself,  vours  sincerely, 

X.,  M.  D. 


San  Francisco,  July,  18 


Frank  Loringen. 


THE    LATEST    LONDON    FAD. 

Among  the  young  writers,  or  literary  mustangs,  who  have 
been  buck-jumping  around  the  ring  lately  in  the  Wild  Lon- 
don Show,  is  Mr.  Barry  Pain.  He  is  now  the  fad  of  the  day 
in  England,  and  is  looked  upon  with  an  unfavorable  eye  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  fads  of  yesterday,  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
Monday- was-a-week,  respectively.  Mr.  Pain,  in  addition  to 
perpending  prose,  produces  poetry.  His  new  volume  is  en- 
titled "  Interludes."  From  it,  the  New  York  Tribune  copies, 
with  warm  commendation,  this  stanza  : 

"  I  wanted  the  sweep  of  the  wild  wet  weather, 
The  wind's  long  lash  and  the  rain's  free  fall. 
The  toss  of  the  trees  as  they  swayed  together, 
The  measureless  gray  that  was  over  them  all ; 

Whose  roar  speaks  more  than  a  language  spoken. 

Wordless  and  wonderful,  cry  on  cry  ; 
The  sob  of  an  earth  that  is  vexed  and  broken, 

The  answering  sob  of  a  broken  sky." 

We  are  irresistibly  reminded,  in  reading  this,  of  a  poem 
by  an  elder  bard,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Calverley,  entitled  "  Lovers 
and  a  Reflection."  We  beg  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Pain  that 
we  said  an  elder,  not  a  better  bard.  With  this  explanation, 
we  reproduce  Mr.  Calverley's  poem  : 

In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 

(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  that  may  mean  ; 
Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter), 

Where  woods  are  a- tremble,  with  rifts  atween  ; 

Through  God's  own  heather  we  wonned  together. 

I  and  my  Willie  (O  love  my  love) : 
I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather. 

And  flitter  bats  wavered  alow,  above  ; 

Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing, 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite), 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing 

And  O  the  sun-dazzle  on  bark  and  bight ! 

Through  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together. 

(O  love  my  Willie  !)  and  smelt  for  flowers : 
1  must  mention  again  it  was  gorgeous  weather, 

Khvmes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours — 

By  rises  that  flushed  with  their  purple  favors, 
Through  becks  that  brattled  o'er  grasses  sheen, 

We  walked  or  waded,  we  two  young  shavers. 
Thanking  our  stars  we  were  both  so  green. 

We  journeyed  in  parallels,  I  and  Willie, 

In  fortunate  parallels  !     Butterflies, 
Hid  in  weltering  shadows  of  daffodilly 

Or  marjoram,  kept  making  peacock  eyes  : 

Song-birds  darted  about,  some  inky 

As  coal,  some  snowy  (I  ween)  as  cur.ls  ; 

Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as  roses  pinky — 

They  reck  of  no  eerie  To-come,  those  birds  ! 

But  they  skim  over  bents  which  the  mill-stream  washes, 
Or  hang  in  the  lift  'neath  a  white  cloud's  hem  : 

They  need  no  parasols,  no  goloshes  ; 

And  good  Mrs.  Trimmer  she  feedelh  them. 

Then  we  thrid  God's  cowslips  (as  erst  His  heather], 

That  endowed  the  wan  grass  with  their  golden  blooms  ; 

And  snapt — (it  was  perfectly  charming  weather) 
Our  fingers  at  Fate  and  her  goddess  glooms  : 

And  Willy  'gan  sing  (oh,  his  notes  were  fluty  ; 

Wafts  fluttered  them  out  to  the  white-winged  sea)— 
Something  made  up  of  rhymes  that  have  done  much  duty, 

Rhymes  (better  to  put  it)  of  "  ancientry  " 

Bowers  of  flowers  encountered  showers 
In  William's  carol — (O  love  my  Willie  ! ) 

Then  he  bade  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe  to-morrow 
I  quite  forget  what — say  a  daffodilly : 

A  nest  in  a  hollow,  "with  buds  to  follow," 
I  think  occurred  next  in  his  nimble  strain, 

A  clay  was  "kneaden"  of  course  in  Eden — 
A  rhyme  most  novel,  I  do  maintain  : 

Mists,  bones,  the  singer  himself,  love-stories. 
And  all  the  least  furlable  things  got  "furled"  ; 

Not  with  any  design  to  conceal  their  glories, 
But  simply  and  solely  to  rhyme  with  "world.'1 


Oh,  if  billows  and  pillows  and  hours  and  flowers, 
And  all  the  brave  rhymes  of  an  elder  day. 

Could  be  furled  together,  this  genial  weather, 
And  carted,  or  carried  on  wafts  away. 

Nor  ever  again  trotted  out  — all,  me  ! 

How  much  fewer  volumes  of  verse  there'd  be? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Koscoc  Conkling  refused  to 
attend  his  daughter's  wedding  because  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  selected.  His  chief  character- 
istic was  very  clearly  revealed  by  his  invariable  reference  to 
his  daughter's  husband  as  Mrs.  Conkling's  son-in-law. 


Ernest  Guireaud,  the  French  composer,  according  to 
Aurelien  Scholl,  his  eulogist,  added  several  years  to  his  life 
by  persistently  declining  to  open  letters  addressed  to  him. 


July  25,  1892. 


THE         ARGON  A  U  T. 


g 


THE    END    OF    THE    SEASON. 


"Parisina"  on  the  Last  Urban  Days  and  Nights  of  "Tout  Paris." 

Nowadays,  at  the  Grand  Prix,  the  crowd  is  something 
terrible,  and  it  increases  every  year.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  entered  the  inclosure  last  year — and  that  was 
more  than  ever  there  has  been  before  ;  this  year,  the  figures 
are  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  a  regular  day  of 
national  rejoicing,  too,  both  for  swell  and  petit  bourgeois. 
The  latter  picnics  in  the  woods  beforehand  and  afterward 
jams  his  way  through  a  dense  block  of  human  flesh,  rejoicing 
in  the  screaming,  the  jostling,  and  the  dust.  The  former 
spends  the  evening  before  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Cirque 
d'Ete — why,  no  one  knows,  but  such  is  the  custom.  There 
you  may  see  the  kings  of  the  turf  in  all  their  glory,  vouch- 
safing a  few  hints  to  the  anxious  inquirers  after  a  "  tuyau," 
as  the  picturesque  French  slang  has  it.  The  evening  of  the 
Grand  Prix  is  also  invariably  spent  in  the  same  place — 
namely,  at  the  Jardin  de  Paris — where  the  "  bal  du  Grand 
Prix "  is  held,  at  which  all  the  gayest  of  the  gay  of  swell 
Paris  life  flock  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  Grand  Prix. 

And  now  the  famous  French  race — almost  a  rival  to  the 
Epsom  Derby — is  over,  and  every  one  who  seeks  to  preserve 
his  fashionable  reputation  must  fly  to  the  country.  Now  it 
is  that  people  talk  of  Paris  as  "  empty,"  because  the  few 
thousand  swells  have  left.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  become 
more  than  ever  the  rule  for  society  to  commence  the  exodus 
just  after  the  Grand  Prix,  and  it  is  also  more  and  more 
becoming  the  fashion  to  give  all  parties  after  Easter. 

Somehow,  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  always  the  most 
enjoyable.  The  nicest  parties  are  invariably  the  last,  just  as 
the  after-supper  dances  are  the  best.  1 1  is  when  the  champagne 
warms  our  hearts,  when  the  intoxication  of  a  round  of  pleasures 
has  overcome  us,  that  we  taste  the  full  flavor  of  dissipation. 
This  is  the  moment  psychologique  ;  flirtations  have  grown  seri- 
ous, a  certain  pallor — the  result  of  late  hours — rather  adds  to 
than  detracts  from  a  woman's  beauty.  If  a  girl  is  to  catch 
a  husband  at  all,  now  is  the  time — anyhow,  she  will  have 
lovers  in  June  ;  unhappily,  she  must  needs  be  well  dowered 
for  the  lover  to  blossom  forth  into  the  more  desirable  Bene- 
dict in  this  prosaic  land  of  France.  Husbands  of  pretty 
wives  do  well  to  carry  them  off  before  this  trying  after- 
supper  period,  for  the  bachelors,  whom  match  -  making 
mothers  find  so  hard  to  catch,  are  now  particularly  danger- 
ous. The  opportunities  are  many  when  they  can  press  their 
suits — in  the  Bois  of  a  morning,  when  madame  rides  or 
drives  her  pony-carriage,  later  on  at  the  garden-party  or 
matinee,  again  in  the  evening  when  the  same  people  meet 
night  after  night  at  one  house  or  another. 

Parisian  hostesses  have  behaved  very  generously  to  society 
this  year.  A  favorite  form  of  entertainment  has  been  the 
floral  dinner-party,  to  which  only  young  married  people  are 
invited — no  stupid,  formal  gathering,  with  the  places  marked 
by  precedence,  but  a  gay  meal  eaten  at  small  tables,  each 
table  decorated  with  a  different  sort  of  flower,  and  a  band 
somewhere  in  the  background  to  cover  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, and  finishing  up  with  a  cotillion,  or,  perhaps,  Yvette 
Guilbert's  naughty  repertoire.  Music-hall  ditties  have  been 
thoroughly  acclimatized  in  Parisian  salons,  and  are  infinitely 
more  appreciated  than  Gounod  or  Wagner. 

The  new  institution  of  the  "  white  ball "  meets  with  gen- 
eral approval.  Mothers,  with  marriageable  daughters,  are 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  take  them  to  dances  where  their 
charges  do  not  have  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  married 
women,  as  young  and  often  more  charming,  and  where  they 
have  the  eligible  bachelors  all  to  themselves.  If  only  the 
latter  did  not  prefer  the  "pink  balls,"  which  is  hard  on  the 
girls.  The  "pink  ball"  is,  of  course,  one  from  which  la 
jeune  fille  a  marier  is  excluded. 

This  is  the  month  of  roses,  and  roses  are  the  favorite 
flowers  for  decorations.  Mme.  de  Ratisbonne  transformed 
her  mansion  into  a  perfect  bower  of  roses,  the  other  evening 
— they  entwined  the  banisters  of  the  staircase,  they  bloomed 
on  window-sills  and  mantel-shelf,  they  formed  a  screen 
to  conceal  from  view  the  perspiring  faces  of  the  musicians  ; 
electric  burners  peeped  forth  from  huge  bouquets  of  roses 
fixed  against  the  wall  or  pendant  from  the  ceiling,  shedding 
fragrance  and  light  around.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern — 
one  of  our  most  elegant  mundanes — substituted  hydrangeas 
for  the  queen  of  flowers  at  the  party  she  gave  last  night. 
The  decoration  chosen  was  the  favorite  flower  of  Queen 
Hortense,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  more  of  those 
short-waisted  empire  toilets  than  I  had  hitherto  seen — soft 
robes  of  satin  and  China  crepe  falling  in  gathers  from  the 
shoulders,  and  waistless  save  for  a  ribbon  belted  beneath  the 
bosom — the  latest  craze  of  fashion.  The  viscountess  is  still 
young-looking,  though  the  mother  of  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  dance  was  the  introduction  into  society 
of  the  second  Mile,  de  Tredern,  who  conducted  a  cotillion 
rich  in  marvelous  accessories. 

The  cotillion  is  a  dance  that  never  seems  to  paUL  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  being,  perhaps,  that  it  provides  a  chance  for 
long  talks  and  flirtations  between  the  dancers,  who  sit  side  by 
side  almost  beyond  ear-shot  of  the  chaperons  who  compose 
a  phalanx  of  matronly  shoulders — often  decolletes,  in  un- 
matronly  fashion — sparkling  with  gems  outside  the  youthful 
circle.  It  is  the  vogue  to  invite  to  cotillion  and  supper — a 
delightful  combination,  since  the  elders  are  told  off  in  a  first 
batch  and  the  young  people  sup  together.  A  French  jeune 
fille  may  never  be  left  alone  with  a  young  man — even  if  she 
is  engaged  to  him — but  she  is  often  virtually  alone  in  a 
crowd,  and  when  she  has  danced  the  regulation  number  of 
cotillions  that  compose  a  young  girl's  season,  she  certainly 
knows  what  love-making  means. 

Mme.  Carnot  has  done  her  duty  bravely.  There  have 
been  some  very  grand  dinners  at  the  Elysee,  followed  by 
receptions  more  or  less  "open,"  but  these  are  equally  the 
president's  affairs  ;  only  the  matin&s  and  garden-parties  are 
Mme.  Carnot's  special  province.  It  is  matter  of  continual 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  the  Carnots  before  they  were 
raised — shall  we  say,  to  the  purple  ? — the  indefatigable  man- 


ner in  which  they  perform  the  social  duties  of  their  position. 
It  must  go  so  terribly  against  the  grain,  for  if  ever  two  peo- 
ple were  not  formed  for  gayety  in  any  shape,  it  is  the  grand- 
son of  Lazare  Carnot  and  the  daughter  of  the  political 
economist  Dupont  White.  You  read  it  in  their  counte- 
nances, which  in  repose  are  equally  solemn.  Smiles  sit 
awkwardly  on  their  faces.  A  French  president  is  hemmed  in 
with  an  amount  of  etiquette  and  magnificence  utterly  un- 
known in  the  sister  republic.  There  is  something  very 
grand  and  dreary  about  receptions  at  the  Elysee,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  them  do  not  show  much  alacrity  in 
the  matter  and  do  not  shirk  being  bored — as  the  ladies  do — 
so  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  festivities  of 
the  season.  But  with  the  garden-parties  it  is  different.  No 
one  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  invitation  stays  away  from 
them.  Once  you -have  made  your  bow  to  the  host  and 
hostess,  you  have  exhausted  the  ceremonial  required  of  you, 
and  the  rest  is  decidedly  pleasurable.  The  rooms  are  cool 
and  large  and  the  grounds  exquisite — parterres  full  of  lovely 
flowers,  framed  in  the  finest  trees  the  finest  gardens  in 
Paris  have  to  show  ;  bevies  of  pretty  women  vie  with  the 
flower  borders  ;  there  is  delicious  music,  excellent  cham- 
pagne, and  the  dancing  is  kept  up  with  spirit. 

Not  only  in  lovely  Pompadour's  palace  of  the  Elysee 
but  also  in  the  larger,  more  dignified,  and  less  dissipated 
Affaires  Etrangeres  there  has  been  a  garden-party.  Mme. 
Ribot  did  the  honors,  with  much  grace,  and  a  pretty  sight  it 
was  :  the  big  dining-room  cleared  for  dancing,  the  afternoon 
sun  filtering  through  the  curtains  of  the  crowded  saloons,  and 
pouring  down  on  the  no  less  crowded  gardens.  To  my 
thinking,  nothing  is  more  becoming  than  a  pretty  summer 
toilet,  crowned  by  that  sweet  apology  for  a  head-covering,  the 
fashionable  capote,  and  women  never  look  more  charming  or 
desirable  than  when  so  attired.  No  wonder  garden-parties  are 
in  favor  !  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  capped  their  popularity  by 
giving  two.  Politically,  the  new  embassador  has  received 
rather  the  cold  shoulder  ;  socially,  however,  he  and  she  are 
successes,  and  the  British  Embassy  is  considered  to  give  the 
ton,  dividing  diplomatic  supremacy  with  Baron  and  Baroness 
Mohrenheim.  (We  have  yet  to  see  how  Mr.  Jefferson 
Coolidge  supports  the  mundane  honor  of  America.)  At 
the  last  garden-party  at  the  British  Embassy,  it  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  days  in  June — a  day  when  it  is  just  lovely  to  be 
and  to  breathe.  The  swards  were  alive  with  hundreds  of  guests. 
A  day  or  two  later,  the  British  colony — including  peeresses 
and  tailors — assembled  in  the  big  salon  of  the  Hotel  Conti- 
nental, at  a  ball  got  up  in  aid  of  the  British  poor.  Queen 
Victoria's  representative  was  received  with  some  attempt  at 
vice-regal  state.  There  was  a  sort  of  throne  on  one  side  01" 
the  room,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  Lord  Dufferin  preferred  to 
trot  about  from  group  to  group,  leaving  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  business  to  his  better  half,  who  looked  very  queenly  in  her 
train-robe  of  yellow  satin  and  marchioness's  tiara  of  dia- 
monds. How  the  diamonds  glittered,  to  be  sure  !  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  finer  display.  As  for  Lady  Caithness,  the 
brilliants  on  her  coronet  were  as  big  as  sparrows'  eggs. 

Last  night  all  the  bluest  blood  in  France  was  assembled 
at  the  Comtesse  F.  de  la  Ferronnay's,  in  the  Cours  la 
Reine,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it,  indeed.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  entertainment  in  three  parts.  First  of 
all,  there  was  the  dinner,  to  which  some  eighty  guests  were 
bidden.  The  table  at  -  which  the  hostess  sat  was  laid  in  the 
dining-room,  and  there  were  eight  more  in  the  gallery,  each 
being  presided  over  by  a  lady — none  of  the  eight  being 
under  the  rank  of  a  viscountess.  Then  came  the  ball,  and 
finally  supper  in  the  early  hours,  also  served  at  small  tables. 
The  best  band  was  in  attendance  and  the  most  accomplished 
cotillion  conductor — the  Comte  de  Narbonne  Lara.  This 
fascinating  nobleman,  with  the  Prince  de  Lucinge,  con- 
ducted the  cotillion  which  concluded  the  bachelors'  fete, 
given  the  other  evening  on  the  island  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Two  fetes  champetre  have  been  held  there 
this  summer ;  the  first  was  given  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Anglesey,, the  second  by  eighteen  bachelors — society  mag- 
nates of  the  first  water  ;  both  commenced  with  a  dinner  and 
concluded  with  a  ball.  A  huge,  temporary  canvas-covered 
room  was  erected,  hung  with  white  and  yellow  satin,  outlined 
with  roses,  which  served  first  for  the  dinner  and  then  for  the 
dance.  The  guests  alighted  from  their  carriages  on  the  main- 
land and  were  rowed  across  the  water  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
cushioned  with  satin,  and  were  received  at  the  landing-place 
by  the  hosts.  Quite  a  Venetian  scene,  I  assure  you.  When 
night  came  on,  hundreds  of  lanterns  were  lit  among  the  trees, 
and  the  sound  of  revelry  stealing  over  the  water  reechoed 
through  the  silent  woods.  It  was  a  scene  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  eighteen  bachelors  performed  their  task  to  per- 
fection, and  seemed  everywhere  at  once,  now  doing  duty 
with  the  dowagers,  now  whirling  round  in  the  waltz,  and  ever 
and  anon  stealing  out  with  one  or  other  of  their  partners 
along  the  paths  that  skirt  the  glassy  waters  of  the  miniature 
lake.  Among  the  gay  throng  I  noted  many  American 
belles — when  was  a  gathering  complete  without  them  ?  The 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  brune  and  vivacious ;  pretty  Mrs. 
George  Munroe,  a  bride  the  other  day  ;  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Ridgeway,  the  fashionable  and  elegant  Mrs.  Pulitzer  and  her 
charming  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Maxwell-Hiddle,  whose  beauty 
and  whose  toilets  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  Parisina. 

Paris,  June  27,  1892. 


President  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  once  re- 
ceived an  application  from  the  president  of  a  small  Western 
railroad  for  a  pass  over  the  Pennsylvania  system  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  Having  asked  to  be  shown  the  applicant's 
railroad  on  the  map  and  having  found  that  it  was  only  three 
miles  in  length,  he  replied  :  "  1  can  not  give  you  the  pass 
you  want.      It  would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  your  road." 


Until  men  are  found  to  wear  trousers  that  require  the 
entire  services  of  one  hand  to  hold  one  of  the  legs  up,  as 
nine-tenths  of  our  ladies  have  to  do  with  their  gowns,  no 
comparison  of  practical  common  sense  can  be  made  between 
the  sexes. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Carl  Schurz  has  resigned  his  position  as  resident  director 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company.  He  probably 
will  take  the  stump  for  Cleveland. 

The  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Captain  Mayer,  the  victim  of 
the  recent  duel  in  Paris,  showed  that  he  had  been  pierced 
through  the  lungs  to  the  backbone  by  the  sword  of  Mores. 

The  Maiquis  de  Mores  has  won  a  suit  against  his  father, 
the  Due  de  Vallombrosa,  who  had  agreed  at  the  time  of  the 
son's  marriage  to  pay  his  debts  and  who  proposed  to  reim- 
burse himself  out  of  the  marquis's  allowance. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  the  distinguished  comedian,  and  Lau- 
rence Hutton,  one  of  the  best-known  of  New  York's  men  of 
letters,  were  among  those  whom  Yale  University  honored 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  its  late  commencement. 

The  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  left  two  brothers,  John 
Howard  Parnell,  a  man  of  nearly  fifty,  who  lives  in  Georgia, 
and  Henry  Tudor  Parnell,  a  barrister-at-law,  who  is  a  few 
years  younger,  and  who  lives  on  an  estate  in  Ireland.  Each 
of  these  brothers  is  college-bred,  and  each,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell,  is  a  man  of  fine  physique. 

Bismarck,  on  being  questioned  why  he  kissed  his  new 
daughter-in-law's  hand,  replied  :  "  My  old  master  used  to  say 
that  when  a  lady  kisses  one's  hand  it  is  an  official  intimation 
that  you  are  an  old  man.  As  long,  however,  as  you  are 
permitted  to  carry  their  tiny  hands  to  your  lips,  depend  upon 
it  there  is  a  drop  of  young  blood  somewhere  in  your  veins." 

Mark  Twain  was  born  in  Missouri,  Howells  in  Ohio,  Bret 
Harte  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aldrich  in  New  Hampshire, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  in  New  Jersey,  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard  in  Massachusetts,  Julian  Hawthorne  in  Boston, 
and  Henry  James  "in  New  England."  Amelie  Rives  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  are  Virginians,  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  is  a  Georgian. 

Credit  is  given  to  the  Czar  for  a  most  kindly  minded  feat 
— almost  heroic.  His  majesty  was  early  one  morning, 
when  at  Amalienborg,  seen  flying  down  the  garden  in  night- 
chemise  and  no  socks,  uttering  a  loud  Russian  hunting-cry. 
The  object  of  the  Czar,  it  was  discovered,  was  to  rescue  the 
life  of  a  black  tom-cat,  a  favorite  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
which  was  being  worried  by  two  of  the  Czar's  hounds. 

These  Californians  hold  diplomatic  positions  :  Romualdo 
Pacheco  is  Minister  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras  ;  Frank  L. 
Coombs,  to  Japan  ;  Truxtun  Beale,  to  Persia ;  John  B. 
Hawes,  Consul  to  Richenburg,  Bohemia  :  Felix  A.  Mathews, 
Consul  to  Tangier ;  Charles  T.  Grellet,  to  Algiers  ;  Louis 
Gottschalk,  to  Stuttgart ;  John  Darcey  Connelly,  to  Auck- 
land ;  L.  A.  Lathrop,  to  Bristol  ;  Henry  W.  Severance, 
Consul-General  to  Honolulu  ;  Alexander  Willard  (died  last 
month),  Consul  to  Guaymas  ;  James  Viosca,  to  La  Paz  ; 
Richard  Lambert,  to  Mazatlan  ;  William  Newell,  to  Managua; 
and  Joseph  E.  Hayden,  to  Stockholm. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  retirement  Prince  Bismarck 
has  reappeared,  going  to  Vienna  to  the  marriage  of 
his  son.  The  journey  stirred  all  the  great  courts  of 
Europe.  The  German  Emperor,  the  Czar,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  all  hastened  to  instruct  their  embassadors  how  to 
behave.  Formal  politeness  at  the  most  must  be  observed. 
The  Austrian  officers  of  state  were  absent,  and  the  Russian 
embassador  was  the  only  embassador  present  at  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  But  from  the  moment  Bismarck  left  his 
home  until  his  return,  he  was  the  central  figure  of  interest, 
and  plainly  touched  by  the  ardor  of  his  welcome. 

The  sale  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  of  the  rare  art  treasures 
in  his  Paris  house  was  not  due  to  the  dictation  of  economy, 
for  he  is,  in  all  probability,  the  richest  of  French  authors. 
The  income  he  receives  from  his  successful  plays  is  large, 
and  this  is  increased  by  the  royalties  from  his  father's  novels, 
and  by  the  handsome  marriage-portion  brought  him  by  his 
wife,  a  Russian  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  M.  Dumas  is 
missed  nowadays  from  the  Paris  boulevards,  where  his 
eccentric  figure  was  once  well  known.  He  has  retired  to  his 
country-seat  at  Marly,  and  expects  to  pass  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  there.  These  years  will  probably  not  be 
many,  for  though  still  designated  as  Dumas  fits,  the  author 
of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Camellias  "  is  seventy.  He  has  almost 
entirely  abandoned  literary  work. 

The  Marquis  de  Mores  has  been  temporarily  lodged  at 
Mazas.  He  will  be  tried  for  homicide  without  premedita- 
tion, and,  if  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  the  court  has  the  power 
of  inflicting  upon  him  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  But 
it  is  admitted  that  the  duel  was  perfectly  regular,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  a  French  court,  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind,  becomes  a  tribunal  of  honor.  A  few  years 
ago,  soon  after  the  publication  of  "  La  France  Juive,"  M. 
Arthur  Meyer,  of  the  Gaulois,  challenged  M.  Drumont,  and 
was  subsequently  tried  for  wounding  his  adversary  by  neg- 
lecting to  observe  the  rules  of  dueling.  In  1S78,  M.  Clovis 
Hugues  was  tried  for  having  killed  M.  Daime  in  a  duel,  and 
was  acquitted.  In  1885,  M.  Dekeirel  killed  a  young  officer, 
Lieutenant  Chapuis,  with  a  sword-thrust  ;  and,  although  he 
was  accused  of  having  seized  his  adversary's  sword  with  his 
left  hand,  he  was  also  acquitted.  In  1888,  M.  Habert,  an 
artist,  killed  another  artist,  named  Dupuis,  with  a  pistol- 
bullet  in  the  Bois  du  Boulogne.  Although  public  feeling 
was  much  against  M.  Habert,  he  was  acquitted.  A  more 
recent  duel  ending  fatally  was  that  of  M.  Asselin  and  M.  de 
Saint-Victor.  It  was  fought  with  sabres,  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Victor  was  killed.  The  court  sentenced  M.  Asselin — whose 
conduct  was  considered  very  brutal — to  four  months'  impris- 
onment, and  awarded  the  widow  one  hundred  thousand 
francs'  damages.  As  the  law  now  stands  with  regard  to 
dueling,  the  punishment  that  a  Frenchman  most  dreads  when 
he  kills  another  "  on  the  ground  "  is  that  of  being  mulcted  in 
heavy  damages  in  favor  of  the  dead  man's  family. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  25,  1892. 


THE    LITTLE    LION-TAMER. 


A  Story  of  Love  across  the  Footlights. 


"  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  you're  just  in  time  ; 
we're  going  to  begin  ! "  and  the  man  with  the  pallid  face  and 
green  eyes  cried  out  his  programme  in  a  husky  voice,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  of  one  of  the  finest 
menagerie  tents  at  the  Limoges  Fair.  The  canvas  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance  represented  a  tribe  of  monkeys  in 
more  or  less  grotesque  attitudes  ;  at  the  left,  panthers  with 
yellow  eves  and  enormous  manes.  In  the  centre  the  artist 
had  painted  a  colossal  woman,  dressed  in  dancing-costume. 

Upon  the  platform,  in  the  right  corner,  four  musicians- 
three  cornets  and  a  bass-drum — produced  an  infernal  noise 
as  soon  as  the  crier  ceased  talking. 

It  was  Sundav,  and  the  peasants  had  put  on  their  newest 
caps  and  cleanest  frocks  to  come  to  the  fair.  The  working- 
girls  and  peasant-girls,  handsome  brunettes,  with  large  black 
eyes,  wore  the  white-muslin  caps,  bordered  with  lace,  which 
are  called  affiquets  in  that  country.  The  uniforms  of  the 
soldiers  added  a  gay  tone  to  this  animated  picture.  Some 
young  cavalry  officers  were  talking  with  a  group  of  ladies 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  alighted  from  their 
carriages  to  visit  the  fair,  for  amusements  are  rare  in  the 
provinces,  and  ever;'  occasion  to  meet  one's  friends  is  gladly 
seized. 

A  handsomely  dressed  brunette,  whom  frequent  applica- 
tions of  golden  water  had  transformed  into  a  blonde,  was 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had 
a  military  air  and  a  gray  mustache.  This  coquettish 
Parisian  had  come  to  pass  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  and 
she  examined  everything  with  childish  curiosity. 

"  Colonel,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  pointing  to  the 
menagerie,  "  I  want  to  go  in  there." 

"It  must  be  terribly  close  in  there,  madame,"  said  a  tall 
young  man,  in  dragoon  uniform,  who  was  walking  at  the 
pretty  widow's  right. 

"  Oh  !  a  little  more  or  less  doesn't  matter,"  philosophically 
replied  the  young  woman,  whose  name  was  Mme.  Clery. 
"  Will  you  come  ? "  she  asked,  turning  toward  a  group  of 
friends  who  followed  her. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  they  all  entered  the  tent,  which 
was  already  well  filled.  A  large  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  menagerie,  was  seated  at  the  door  and  took  the 
money.  "  Hurry  up  !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  the  performance  has 
begun." 

The  animals  were  apparently  less  numerous  than  the  sign 
outside  indicated  :  the  principal  cage  contained  two  female 
lions  and  an  enormous  male  lion,  reclining  idly  on  the  floor 
and  looking  disdainfully  at  the  crowd  through  half-closed 
eyes. 

Suddenly  a  door  in  the  rear  of  the  cage  slid  back  and  a 
young  girl  entered.  Her  beauty  astonished  the  men,  who 
were  unable  to  conceal  their  admiration,  while  the  women 
bridled  at  sight  of  her.  She  was  a  blonde,  with  dark-blue 
eyes  and  fresh  complexion,  and  wore  an  elegant  blue  and 
white  costume. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child  !  "  the  colonel  exclaimed,  as  she 
stepped  forth. 

The  lion  had  heard  the  cage-door  shut,  and  he'  got  up, 
stretching  himself  like  a  huge  dog,  and  gave  a  long  look 
at  the  little  lion-tamer.  She  approached  him,  holding  a 
circle  in  one  hand  and  a  whip  in  the  other.  The  lion  jumped 
through  the  circle,  and  the  crowd  applauded.  Henri  Maurel, 
the  tall  young  man  who  had  followed  Mme.  Clery  into  the 
menagerie,  clapped  his  hands  even  more  loudly  than  the 
others. 

The  performance  continued  ;  the  tamer  made  the  animals 
go  through  the  ordinary  exercises.  Once,  one  of  the  female 
lions  refused  to  obey  ;  then  the  young  girl  knit  her  pretty 
brows,  darted  a  glance  from  her  sapphire  eyes,  and  struck 
the  beast  with  her  whip. 

Fresh  applause  followed,  and  the  young  man,  standing 
close  by  the  stage,  cried  out :  "  Bravo  for  the  pretty  girl  !  " 
The  lion-tamer  raised  her  blue  eyes  upon  Henri,  who  de- 
voured her  with  his  glance.  She  became  confused  and 
blushed.  In  another  minute,  recovering  her  self-possession, 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  animals.  It  was  time,  for  the 
female  lion  had  straightened  herself  up  and  was  looking  at 
the  young  girl  ferociously.  The  lion-tamer  drew  a  revolver 
from  her  belt,  fired  four  shots  rapidly,  and,  before  the  smoke 
had  died  away,  disappeared  from  the  cage. 

The  crowd  filed  out  noiselessly,  meeting  another  lot  of 
spectators  who  were  entering  to  see  the  next  performance. 

"  That  little  girl  isn't  eighteen  years  old,"  said  the  colonel, 
"and  she's  stunningly  pretty." 

"  Her  beauty  is  a  little  insipid,"  said  Mme.  Clery,  in  a 
scornful  tone. 

"  She  looked  at  you  for  a  moment,  lucky  dog,"  said  the 
colonel,  turning  to  Henri  ;  "that's  what  it  is  to  be  young." 
The  following  day,  the  light  morning  mist  still  hung  over 
the  rich  Limousin  pasture-land  when  Henri  Maurel  returned 
from  his  horseback  ride.  After  a  few  seconds'  hesitation, 
he  suddenly  decided  to  leave  his  horse  at  his  quarters  and 
go  to  the  fair.  The  little  booths  were  already  open,  but  the 
tents  were  closed. 

When   he  came  near  the  menagerie,  Henri  saw  the  crier 
seated  on  the  platform,  mending  his  red  costume. 
"Well,"  he  asked  the  man,  "is  business  brisk  r " 
"  For  the  boss,"  replied  the  crier  ;  "  but  I  get  more  kicks 
than  coppers." 

The  lieutenant  put  his  hand  mechanically  into  his 
pocket,  and  the  crier's  eyes  gleamed  with  covetousness  ;  but 
Henri,  changing  his  mind,  let  his  hand  fall  empty.  "  You 
doubtless  travel  a  good  deal"  he  continued. 

"The  whole  year.  That  improves  the  appetite  and  is  very 
good  for  the  health,  provided  you  have  enough  to  eat." 

"Jean  !"  called  a  gentle,  feminine  voice  from  the  interior 
of  the  tent. 

" .  m    coming,     Mam'zelle    Paula,"    replied     the     man, 


"One  moment,"  said  Henri,  this  time  placing  a  silver 
piece  in  Jean's  rough  hand.  "  If  you  should  not  reenter  the 
tent,  what  would  happen  ? " 

"Well,  Mam'zelle  Paula  would  come  after  me." 

"Who  is  Mam'zelle  Paula?" 

"She  is  the  niece  of  Old  William,  our  boss.  In  short, 
she's  the  lion-tamer." 

"  Ah  !  yes  ;  I  saw  her  last  evening.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
girl." 

"  She  has  lots  of  admirers,"  said  the  crier,  "but  she  doesn't 
listen  to  any  of  them." 

The  curtain  that  concealed  the  entrance  to  the  tent  was 
drawn  aside  and  "  Mam'zelle  Paula  "  appeared.  It  was  no 
longer  the  bold  lion-tamer  in  theatrical  dress  ;  she  looked 
liked  a  simple  country  girl.  She  had  put  a  scarlet  kerchief 
around  her  beautiful  blonde  hair  :  a  white  calico  dress,  with 
blue  stripes,  molded  her  delicate  form  ;  she  was  as  fresh  as 
the  morning,  and  blushed  at  sight  of  the  officer. 

But  Henri  soon  found  means  to  reassure  her,  and  she  had 
already  replied  to  some  of  his  questions,  when  a  coarse  voice 
in  the  tent  cried  out  :  "  Are  we  not  going  to  have  dinner  to- 
day?" 

The  crier  rushed  into  the  tent,  and  Paula,  after  a  parting 
glance,  also  disappeared. 

After  that  morning,  whenever  Henri  was  not  detained  by 
his  military  duties,  he  came  every  day  at  the  same  hour  to 
exchange  a'  few  words  with  the  pretty  girl,  who,  for  her  part, 
began  to  think  often  of  him,  and  welcomed  his  arrival  with  a 
radiant  smile  and  throbbing  heart. 

Every  evening,  unless  the  officer  was  invited  out  to  dinner, 
he  managed  to  be  present  at  the  performance.  Certainly  the 
monotony  of  garrison  life  increased  the  pleasure  Henri  felt 
in  being  near  Paula.  Mme.  Clery  had  returned  to  Paris,  so 
nothing  prevented   him   from    following  the  attraction  that 


romance  of  the  previous  year  at  Limoges  returned  to  Henri's 
mind. 

"  Yes,  let  us  go  in,"  said  Mme.  Maurel. 

Henri  was  suddenly  curious  to  see  if  the  litde  lion-tamer 
would  recognize  him,  and  what  impression  his  unexpected 
presence  would  produce  upon  her. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  performance.  Caesar,  the  big 
lion,  refused  to  jump  through  the  circle  that  Paula  held 
out. 

Some  seats  were  vacant  in  the  front  row.  Henri,  two  of 
his  friends,  and  his  wife  took  them.  Paula  raised  her  eyes 
upon  the  new-comers,  and  instantly  recognized  Henri.  Her 
knees  trembled,  a  haze  obscured  her  sight,  and  she  let  fall 
the  whip  with  which  she  had  just  struck  Caesar.  The  animal 
uttered  a  terrible  roar  and  sprang  upon  the  little  lion-tamer. 

There  was  a  frightful  tumult  in  the  tent  ;  the  men  rushed 
at  the  cage,  the  women  screamed  and  fainted  away.  The 
strong  voice  of  old  William  was  heard  above  the  noise  : 
"  Bring  the  red-hot  iron  bar  !  " 

Henri,  carried  up  to  the  cage  by  the  crowd,  saw  the  little 
blue  and  white  costume  all  covered  with  blood  and  the  en- 
raged beast's  fangs  tearing  the  breast  of  poor  Paula. 

When  the  red-hot  bar  was  brought,  it  was  too  late.  The 
poor  little  lion-tamer  died  of  her  wounds  during  the  night. — 
From  the  French  of Maurice  Reynold. 


drew  him  toward  the  young  girl. 

He  was  charmed  by  the  contrast  between  the  bold  courage 
of  the  lion-tamer,  who  risked  her  life  every  day,  and  the 
timidity  of  the  pretty  child  who  blushed  under  his  glances  ; 
it  amused  and  delighted  him. 

One  day  the  young  girl  burst  into  tears  as  she  told  the 
officer  of  the  near  departure  of  the  menagerie  for  a  neigh- 
boring village.  They  would  see  each  other,  perhaps,  but  less 
frequently.  Then  Henri  obtained  a  promise  that  Paula 
would  meet  him  after  the  performance. 

It  was  midnight,  the  crowd  had  departed,  the  lights  were 
extinguished  one  by  one,  and  silence  reigned.  Henri,  in 
citizen's  dress,  walked  impatiently  to  and  fro  behind  the  tent. 

All  at  once  he  saw  the  young  girl  coming  toward  him,  and 
he  hastened  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  Dear  little  Paula,"  he  cried,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

The  colloquy  of  the  two  friends  was  not  to  be  of  long 
duration  ;  a  heavy  step  w:as  heard,  and  Old  William  appeared. 
At  his  approach,  Paula  uttered  a  cry  of  fright  and  slipped 
away.  Old  William  came  forward  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  officer's  shoulder. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  gravely,  "let  me  have  two  words 
with  you.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  great  while,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  Henri  wished  to  get  away  ;  "but  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  have  seen  your  game  from  the  beginning.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  fair,  you  stared  at  the  girl  in  a  way  that  did 
not  suit  me  ;  but,  as  every  one  is  free  to  enter  my  tent,  I 
could  say  nothing.  Yesterday  I  noticed  that  Paula,  while  in 
the  cage,  trembled  as  soon  as  she  saw  you.  I  said  to  my- 
self :  '  I  must  keep  my  eyes  open  ;  something  is  wrong.' 
And  to-night,  as- soon  as  she  thought  I  was  asleep,  she  went 
out  to  meet  you." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  it  ? "  demanded  Henri,  bluntly,  al- 
though he  was  touched  by  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
man's  language. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  must  cease  to  see  her.  Paula  is  a  good 
girl,  although  she  is  obliged  to  gain  her  living  in  a  menagerie. 
You  know  that  because  of  the  difference  in  your  stations  no 
good  can  come  of  your  acquaintance.  We  have  only  a  few- 
days  more  to  remain  here  ;  be  kind  enough  not  to  come  to 
the  performance  again.  The  girl  will  be  sorry  at  first,  but 
she  will  soon  get  over  it,  and  you  will  not  have  the  remorse 
of  having  made  her  unhappy." 

The  tone  in  which  the  words  were  said  affected  Henri 
strangely.  He  was  silent  for  some  minutes  ;  then,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  the  man,  he  said  :  "  Well,  Pere  William,  I 
promise  you  to  think  no  more  about  Paula." 

And  he  kept  his  word,  though  not  without  difficulty.  Dur- 
ing the  weeks  that  followed,  he  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  see  the  little  lion-tamer  ;  but  the  last 
days  of  the  fair  passed  without  his  giving  way  to  his  desire. 
In  the  evening,  on  returning  to  his  quarters,  he  found  a  letter 
written  on  colored  paper  and  surrounded  with  lace,  such  as 
children  send  their  sweethearts  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
These  words  were  written  in  a  trembling  hand  : 

"lam  very  sad  at  not  seeing  you  any  more.  I  thought  that  you 
would  come,  all  the  same.  It  is  finished,  I  know.  Adieu.  1  will  never 
forget  you." 

A  tear  had  fallen  upon  the  word  "  never." 
The  poor  girl  had  told  the  truth  ;  Henri  had  produced  an 
ineffaceable  impression  upon  her,  and  neither  old  William's 
remonstrances  nor  her  wandering  existence  made  her  forget 
the  fortnight  at  Limoges,  during  which  the  sweetest  dreams 
had  taken  possession  of  her  soul.  She  often  wept,  her  fresh 
face  had  grown  pale,  and  her  beauty  had  become  more 
touching. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  Henri  Maurel.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  he  had  completely  forgotten  what  had  been  for 
him  only  a  passing  pleasure.  He  had  married  Mme.  Clery, 
resigned  his  commission,  and  had  gone  to  Paris  to  live  with 
his  wife. 

One  summer  evening,  after  a  jolly  dinner,  Henri  and  his 
wife  went  with  some  friends  to  the  \euilly  Fair.  All  at  once, 
as  they  were  being  pushed  hither  and  thither  by  the  crowd, 
he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  by  the  sign  that  he  was  before 
old  William's  menagerie. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  a  very  pretty  little 
lion-tamer  inside." 

For  an  instant,   Paula's   image  and  the  memory   of  his 


CHARLES    A.    DANA. 


Experiences  and  Opinions  of  the  "Sun's"  Famous  Editor. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
had  over  fifty  years'  experience  as  a  manager,  writer,  corre- 
spondent, and  editor.  Although  he  is  to-day  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  he  is  as  active  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as 
if  he  had  just  entered  it.  Mr.  Dana  is  very  tall,  very  straight, 
and  while  his  figure  is  well  rounded,  it  is  spare  for  his  height. 
He  is  fully  six  feet,  and  is  as  straight,  notwithstanding  his 
daily  hours  of  desk-work  for  fifty  years,  as  a  West  Point 
cadet.  He  works  with  a  quickness  and  an  energy  difficult 
to  describe.  As  he  talks  with  a  visitor,  he  reads  proofs 
almost  as  if  by  magic.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  prominent 
editors  of  the  New  York  newspapers  who  gives  his  daily 
personal  attention  to  the  newspaper  controlled  by  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  Recorder  interview  by  T.  C. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Dana  said  : 

"  I  never  work  at  home,  either  at  night  or  morning  ;  never 
study  at  home.  It  is  all  done  here  and  in  the  railroad  trains. 
I  get  down  here,  take  the  year  through,  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  read  my  letters  ;  then 
read  the  newspapers  ;  cut  out  anything  I  want  ;  then  I  read 
the  proofs,  read  them  all  every  day  of  the  entire  Sun — not  all 
with  attention,  but  go  through  them  all.  I  do  not  bother 
about  work  after  I  get  away  in  the  afternoon.  I  stop  usually 
from  four  to  half-past  five.  I  always  had  a  separate  office 
for  outside  work.  At  home,  I  do  nothing  but  get  my  din- 
ner, amuse  myself,  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  visit  friends. 

"  I  have  a  small  place  down  on  Long  Island  called  'West 
Island,'  and  there  I  cultivate  every  tree  and  plant  of  the 
temperate  zone,  but  all  that  is  attended  to  on  Sundays  and 
afternoons  after  I  get  home.  I  travel  sixty  miles  every  day. 
It  takes  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  I  see  a  good 
many  people.  In  the  morning  I  read  the  papers,  and  after 
that  sleep  and  take  a  nap.  Time  is  not  wasted  when  you 
are  not  doing  anything.  To-day,  I  came  here  at  half-past 
ten,  rather  later  than  usual,  and  I  shall  go  away  at  a  quarter  of 
four.  That  is  about  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  but  generally, 
I  should  say  taking  the  year  through,  I  work  daily  five  or 
six  hours.  I  do  not  write  a  great  deal,  but  I  always  have  a 
stenographer.  I  give  my  attention  to  every  sort  of  topic — 
everything. 

"  I  take  an  excursion  every  year  of  one,  two,  or  three 
months  ;  generally  go  to  Europe.  I  regard  it  as  very  im- 
portant to  go  where  nobody  can  reach  you  with  any  ques- 
tions, telegrams  ;  avoid  the  necessity7  of  writing  letters  of 
recommendation  —  anything.  I  do  not  see  anybody  I  do 
not  know  who  does  not  bring  me  a  letter.  I  let  them  state 
the  case  in  writing.  The  number  of  people  who  come  to 
make  valuable  suggestions  is  small.  Most  people  come  for 
some  purpose  of  their  own. 

"  I  do  not  observe  any  special  rules  to  keep  myself  in  good 
physical  condition,  except  not  to  eat  too  much.  I  sleep  at 
least  eight  hours.  I  drink  a  little  whisky  and  water.  When 
I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  drank  wine,  but  now  the  doctors  say 
I  must  let  it  alone,  or  I  shall  have  the  gout.  When  I  was 
about  thirteen,  I  smoked  a  cigar  that  was  too  much  for  me  ; 
I  have  never  smoked  since.  Yet  I  am  very  fond  of  the  odor 
and  flavor.  My  nerves  are  good,  and  I  don't  easily  get  ex- 
cited. I  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  A  man  who  travels 
thirty  miles  a  day  on  the  railroad,  and  by  carriage — drives 
himself — then  walks  around  his  place  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  gets  up  at  half-past  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  I  don't  take  any  regular 
exercise. 

-  I  almost  always  dictate.  If  you  have  the  thing  in  your 
mind  you  can  express  it  yourself,  or  dictate  it  to  any  one.  If 
your  articles  have  the  ideas  and  thoughts,  the  principal  thing, 
they  will  produce  their  own  effecrr  Take  the  Herald,  for 
instance.  In  the  day  of  Bennett — he  was  a  great  genius — it 
was  not  necessary  any  article  should  be  signed.  He  wrote 
most  of  them  himself,  and  the  others  got  his  knack.  If 
they  had  been  signed,  they  would  not  have  had  any  more 
effect,  or  any  less,  as  I  can  see. 

"  The  requirements  for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  enter 
journalism  are  good  health,  good  temper,  upright  principles, 
the  best  education  he  can  possibly  get,  and  the  most  varied 
knowledge,  provided  it  is  accurate.  Inaccurate  knowledge  is 
a  nuisance.  The  best  outfit  for  a  journalist  is  to  know  the 
Bible  thoroughly,  to  know  Shakespeare,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  should  also  have  convictions — 
especially  political  convictions.  If  he  belongs  to  some  one 
of  the  great  parties,  that   is  better,  because  those  are  the 
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great  agencies  of  political  and  social  life.     The  little  parties 
are  always  skirmishing  on  a  side  of  the  field. 

"  The  college  graduate  is  better  qualified  to  win  the  race. 
A  college  education,  which  has  been  acquired  with  zeal  and 
accuracy,  places  a  man  in  the  same  position  as  a  horse 
brought  forward  to  run,  well-fed  and  well-trained.  He  can 
usually  beat  one  not  well-fed  or  well-fitted.  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  school  of  journalism,  because  the  education  the  journalist 
wants  is  general  education — the  more  general,  the  better. 
He  should  have  every  knowledge  and  every  experience.  A 
school  for  journalism  may  be  very  useful ;  but  I  think  that 
the  boy  who  comes  in  here  to  my  room  thirty  or  forty  times 
a  day  to  execute  the  orders  he  receives,  will  have  more  pro- 
fessional knowledge  after  a  while  than  any  one  could  get  in  a 
school  of  journalism. 

"  To  succeed,  a  man  must  have  a  sense  of  honor,  and  make  up 
his  mind  to  get  what  he  is  after,  and  gc  for  it  with  energy.  A 
man  may  be  frivolous,  all  the  same,  on  the  outside.  The 
knowledge  of  languages  is  a  great  convenience,  especially 
in  traveling  abroad,  and  the  knowledge  of  languages  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  literature  ;  gives  a  larger  range  of  in- 
formation. One  wants  to  know  French  in  traveling.  I 
learned  Italian  because  I  wanted  to  read  Dante.  I  have 
meant  not  to  read"any  great  things  except  in  the  original — ex- 
cept the  Bible  and  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  other  litera- 
tures I  have  gone  for  in  the  original.  I  have  been  in  jour- 
nalism fifty  years  or  so. 

"  The  prime  object  in  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  of 
course,  is  business.  A  newspaper  is  published  for  the  sake 
of  profit,  like  any  other  business  ;  then,  after  that,  come  the 
intellectual  motive,  the  success  of  a  cause,  the  supremacy  of 
one  party  over  another,  all  those  things  which  intellectual  men 
contend  about  ;  but  no  newspaper  could  be  published  unless 
it  paid.  And  when  you  take  a  modem  newspaper,  with  the 
capital  that  is  required  to  carry  it  on — where,  for  instance,  it 
has  to  have  a  half-dozen  presses  that  cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  or  so — it  is  plain  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderable profit,  or  the  enterprise  would  not  live.  The  ex- 
pense of  producing  the  Sun,  take  the  whole  thing,  all  round, 
month  by  month,  is  about  four  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The 
intellectual  character  of  a  newspaper  requires  it  to  discuss 
political  moral  questions,  and  this  fact  makes  morality  and 
public  well-being  of  more  consequence  to  it  than  to  any 
other  business.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  responsibility 
enforced  upon  a  newspaper.  If  it  shocks  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  community,  it  is  punished  for  it  by  losing  busi- 
ness. 

"  A  natural  disposition  to  write  first  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  journalism.  I  dfis'.t  know  of  anything  else.  When 
I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  I  used  uu  write  letters  to  the  papers, 
put  them  in  the  box,  and  wait  and  see  if  they  would  be  pub 
lished.  Then,  when  I  got  to  a  place  where  I  could  write 
with  some  effect,  it  was  natural  I  should  do  it,  and  I  did  it. 
We  had  at  Brook  Farm  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Harbinger, 
very  handsomely  printed,  and  certain  things  had  to  be  writ- 
ten for  it.  As  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  write,  I  wrote,  and 
naturally  became  a  regular  writer  ;  then  afterward,  all  the 
people  who  read  those  papers  knew  me.  I  first  went  into 
the  Chronotype,  in  Boston,  established  by  Elizur  Wright,  and 
I  became  Wright's  principal  assistant.  He  had  no  money, 
but  he  was  witty  and  capable.  I  got  five  dollars  a  week. 
Then  I  came  to  the  Tribune  as  city-editor,  in  1847,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight. 

"  I  began  as  city-editor  at  fourteen  dollars  a  week,  and  I 
had  fourteen  dollars  a  week  until  I  went  to  Europe  to  report 
the  revolution  in  1848  for  the  Tribune  and  other  papers.  I 
wrote  five  long  letters  every  week  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  Then  there  was  no  telegraph  ;  the  mail  was  the 
only  thing.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  bloody  days  of  June, 
1848.  In  Berlin  I  saw  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  all 
Germany.  I  stayed  there  once  two  months  reporting  it,  then 
I  went  to  Vienna.  A  revolution  had  occurred  there,  and  the 
Austrian  Government  was  driven  out.  I  saw  Louis  Napo- 
leon, Thiers,  Montalembert,  and  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  day.  Bismarck  must  have  been  an  important  man  then, 
but  he  did  not  appear  ;  he  was  not  one  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  at  all.  The  French  Empire  started  after  I  got  home. 
I  saw  Louis  Napoleon  elected  president.  I  had  no  impres- 
sion that  it  would  last  as  a  republic,  but  I  hoped  so." 


Among  the  bills  introduced  before  the  Louisiana  legislature 
this  session,  which  seemed  certain  of  passage,  was  one  pro- 
hibiting the  intermarriage  of  negroes  and  whites.  But  the 
law,  like  so  many  on  this  subject,  has  died  a  natural  death, 
and  negroes  and  whites  can  intermarry.  The  Crusader,  the 
negro  paper,  gives  a  strange  but  plausible  explanation  of  the 
opposition  raised  to  this  Anti-Miscegenation  Bill  among  the 
whites.  According  to  it :  "  We  are  so  intermixed  in  Louisiana 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  make  a  law  that  might,  in  time, 
be  the  cause  of  testing  the  secrets  of  filiation."  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  colored  people  (the  mixed  race)  has  threat- 
ened that  if  any  race  legislation  is  directed  against  them, 
they  will  revenge  themselves  by  betraying  secrets  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  mothers,  and  pointing  out  that  there 
are  many  so-called  white  persons  in  Louisiana  who  have 
"the  African  taint"  in  their  blood. 


About  a  year  ago,  some  Arabs  started  out  with  a  few 
camel  loads  of  merchandise,  crossing  the  Sahara  and  trav- 
eling to  the  largest  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Benue  branch  of  the  Niger  River.  They  were  surprised  by 
finding  that  the  Royal  Niger  Company — a  British  concern 
of  which  they  had  never  heard  since  their  previous  visit  to 
Yola — had  established  a  store  there,  which  was  full  of 
sugar,  calico,  tea,  and  other  commodities.  Yola  now  is 
only  twenty-six  days  from  London  by  steam,  but  the  poor 
Arabs  had  traveled  for  nearly  a  year  to  reach  the  same 
destination  by  the  overland  route  from  the  north.  The  En- 
glish were  selling  sugar  at  twelve  cents  a  pound,  but  the 
Arabs  could  not  afford  to  sell  any  of  their  commodities  for 
less  than  twice  as  much  money  as  the  English  storekeeper 
charged  for  his  goods. 


BERNHARDT    IN    LONDON. 

"Piccadilly"  describes   her  at  her  Villa  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

The  present  season,  dull  and  despairing  in  other  respects, 
has  brought  back  to  us  Sarah  Bernhardt — not  only  un- 
changed, but  positively  improved  by  time.  Nearly  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  her  last  appearance  in  London,  and 
then  her  voice  seemed  worn  and  wearied  ;  but  that  was  only 
temporary,  for  now  it  is  as  wonderful  as  ever,  and  if  she  has 
lost  in  some  degree  the  elasticity  of  youth,  she  is  even  a 
more  powerful  actress  than  before.  For  the  very  limited 
period  she  is  to  be  with  us,  she  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  Royal  English  Opera  House,  which,  originally 
designed  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  as  a  permanent  resting-place 
for  English  national  opera,  has  been  without  a  tenant  since 
the  unfortunate  failure  of  his  patriotic  scheme  last  winter  ; 
and  although  the  majority  of  our  play-houses  have  been  for 
some  time  past  more  or  less  deserted,  for  whatever  she 
plays,  apparently,  the  Cambridge  circus-house  is  always 
crowded.  Such  emphatic  success  is  exceptional  even  for 
her,  since  there  have  been  occasions  at  other  London 
theatres — for  example,  at  Her  Majesty's — when  the  great 
French  tragedienne  seemed  to  be  losing  her  hold  over  the 
general,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  critical,  public  ;  but 
this  year  the  edict  of  the  fashionable  world  has  apparently 
gone  forth  entirely  in  her  favor,  and  the  receipts  at  the  eight 
performances  a  week  she  contrives  to  give  must  delight 
Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau,  almost  as  much  as  they  depress 
the  London  managers,  who  are  loudly  deploring  the  poverty- 
stricken  results  of  the  worst  theatrical  season  for  years. 

In  all  matters  of  fashion,  the  fair  sex,  of  course,  take  the 
lead  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  an  enormous  attendance  of  ladies  in  the  audiences. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  however,  to  go  to  Mr.  Carte's 
handsome  theatre,  as  they  would  go  to  any  other,  in  their 
every-day  looks  ;  but  nine  out  of  every  ten  women  one 
passes  in  the  vestibule  are  evidently  made  up — in  most  cases 
with  very  doubtful  success — after  the  portraits  of  the  eminent 
actress,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  noticeably. 

For  her  home,  during  her  brief  stay  in  town,  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt has  chosen  a  truly  sylvan  retreat.  The  pretty  villa  in 
which  she  spends  her  leisure  hours  is  situated  in  the  pleasant, 
leafy  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  Wood,  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  The  Priory,  where  George  Eliot  lived  for  thirty 
years  a  life  of  quiet  and  hard  work,  and  close  to  The  Elms,  Sir 
Augustus  Harris's  present  beautiful  residence,  once  the 
dwelling  of  Mme.  Grisi.  "  Mme.  Sarah  " — as  the  actress  has 
elected  to  be  called  by  those  immediately  about  her — has 
managed  to  give  to  each  of  the  spacious,  cool  apartments  of 
Alpha  House  a  l^nroughly  French  air  and  atmosphere. 
The  pretty  drawing-rocr.1.  overlooking  a  large  garden 
whose  shady  greenness  appears  most  refreshing  on  a  hot 
day,  is  filled  with  the  scent  of  the  numeroMS  bouquets  pre- 
sented to  her  the  evening  before,  and  large  nvirrois.  faded 
Beauvais  tapestry,  Louis  Quinze  brocading,  Watteau  chairs, 
and  spindle-legged  settees  seem  as  though  they  had  been 
transported  from  palaces  at  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau  to 
form  a  fitting  background  to  the  modern  queen  of  tragedy. 
The  superb  and  well-known  portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
by  Claim,  hangs  high  above  the  mantel-shelf,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  curious  bric-a-brac,  while  the  room  isfull  of  effective 
things  of  all  times  and  places,  with  a  perfect  luxury  of  skins 
brought  together  during  her  recent  tour  round  the  world. 
On  a  table  close  to  the  window  lies  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  her  collection  of  curios.  This  addition  is  a  scrap-book, 
compiled  under  her  own  eye,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  offers  a 
complete  record  of  her  experiences  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  By  way  of  frontispiece,  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
inserted  a  portrait  of  herself,  flanked  on  either  side  by  one 
of  her  pet  dogs,  who,  with  the  little  girl  "  Madeline,"  whom 
she  adopted  in  New  York,  were  her  constant  companions. 
In  a  further  room  off  the  reception-room  stand  the  famous, 
much-traveled  trunks — some  dozen  or  more  immense  boxes 
filled  with  the  divine  Sarah's  wardrobe,  and  if  any  chance  to 
be  open,  glimpses  may  be  caught  of  the  valuable  laces  and 
sumptuous  gowns,  for  which  the  great  actress  is  noted.  Her 
costumes,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  she  designs  to  a 
great  extent  herself. 

When  the  weather  is  propitious,  the  greater  part  of  the 
forenoon  Sarah  Bernhardt  spends  out  of  doors  in  the  garden, 
in  a  morning-wrap  of  silk,  caught  in  only  at  the  hips  by  a 
girdle,  and  with  the  lace  scarf,  one  knows  so  well,  twisted 
round  her  head.  She  is  never  so  happy  as  when  with  little 
children,  and  a  number  of  them,  chattering  baby  French  at 
the  top  of  their  shrill  voices,  are  always  round  her.  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  does  she  visit  much,  as,  naturally,  people 
are  only  too  anxious  to  know  her,  and  she  has  a  decided  dis- 
inclination to  be  made  a  show  of  in  her  private  life.  Few 
artists  there  have  been,  however,  whose  sayings  and  doings 
have  attracted  more  attention  and  aroused  more  curiosity 
than  those  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  fof  her  striking  personality, 
her  whims,  fancies  and  vagaries,  her  comings  and  goings, 
and  her  incontestable  genius  have  all  furnished  copious  mat- 
ter for  debate  and  criticism,  while  every-day  gossip  is 
largely  supplemented  by  innumerable  scandals,  invented  by 
the  boulevard  journals  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Although  she  considers  her  reception  everywhere  through- 
out her  tour  in  America  and  the  Colonies  most  cordial,  she 
was  very  glad  to  get  home  again  to  her  children  and  her 
grandchildren,  and  if  Paris  could  pay  her  the  same  as  Amer- 
ica, she  would  never  leave  the  French  capital,  for  of  all  her 
audiences  she  likes  a  Parisian  one  the  best.  "  Cleopatra," 
she  thinks,  was  the  leading  favorite  among  her  roles.  As 
to  herself,  she  has  no  special  favorite,  for  she  says  she  be- 
comes hypnotized,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  being  in  the  char- 
acter she  may  be  playing,  and  it  becomes  everything  to  her. 
At  present  her  latest  creation  of  Anthony's  charmer  engrosses 
all  her  attention,  just  as  two  years  ago,  "Joan  of  Arc"  was 
her  favorite  heroine.  "  Royal  Egypt,"  however,  has  always 
appeared  to  her  an  impersonation  of  great  possibilities,  and 
the  role  has  had  a  special  fascination  for  her  ever  since,  in  her 


early  girlhood,  she  was  given  the  ancient  ring  she  still  wears 
on  her  left  hand,  which  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  new  role,  Sarah  Bernhardt  studies 
intensely,  often  even  continuing  to  wear  her  costume,  or  a 
modification  of  it,  when  she  is  off  "the  boards,"  so  as  not  to 
lose  touch  with  the  character,  but  she  very  seldom  finds  it 
necessary  to  vary  in  the  smallest  degree  from  her  first  con- 
ception. To  be  absolutely  natural  she  regards  as  the  great 
secret  of  stage  success,  but  she  most  decidedly  approves  of 
the  French  system  of  preliminary  training,  and  believes  there 
is  no  better  dramatic  school  than  the  Paris  Conservatoire — 
indee'd,  she  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  dramatic  art 
if  England  and  America  could  boast  of  similar  institutions 
placed  on  a  natural  basis,  as  it  were,  and  in  connection  with 
state-subsidized  theatres.  She  is  loud  in  denunciation  of  the 
"star"  system,  being  of  opinion  that  all  should  play  as  well 
as  possible,  and  unhesitatingly  allows  that  in  the  amount  of 
trouble  taken  over  stage-scenery  and  the  other  dumb  etcaHera 
of  a  play,  her  country  lags  far  behind  English  or  transatlantic 
managers. 

Her  opinions,  as  regards  her  fellow-artists  in  this  country, 
are  also  interesting.  Mary  Anderson  she  "  considers  very 
beautiful  and  graceful,  a  good  actress,  but  not  great."  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  "beautiful — beautiful,"  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
is  "most  admirable,"  but  "Ellen  Terry  is  the  artist  I  love," 
while  Henry  Irving  she  thinks  even  more  of  as  "an  artist 
than  as  an  actor." 

Notwithstanding  endless  flying  rumors  to  the  contrary, 
"  Mme.  Sarah  "  has  no  new  roles  in  prospect. 

Her  eccentricities  in  the  number  and  choice  of  pets  are 
well  known,  but  at  present  their  number  is  reduced  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Only  one  dog  accompanies  this  visit,  and  he 
is  a  beauty — a  great  St.  Bernard — but  of  late  the  objects  of 
her  most  tender  solicitude  have  been  the  snakes  which  figure 
in  "  Cleopatra,"  and  she  has  become  very  fond  of  them,  "  they 
are  so  cold  and  clammy,"  she  says.  Singular  to  say,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  though  she  professes  not  to  believe  in  a  God,  is 
like  many  other  Parisian  actresses,  exceedingly  superstitious. 
The  reading  of  "  La  Tosca,"  which  was  fixed  for  a  Friday, 
had  to  be  put  off,  as  the  tragedy  queen  dreads  that  day  above 
all  others,  and  the  production  of  the  same  piece  was  delayed 
for  weeks  because  she  peremptorily  refused  to  act  with  M. 
Volney,  for  whom  Sardou  had  written  a  part.  She  objected 
to  him,  not  on  account  of  the  actor's  youthful  appearance,  as 
she  alleged,  but  because  she  was  convinced  he  had  an  "  evil 
eye."  Again,  when  "  Macbeth  "  was  brought  out  some  time 
ago,  on  the  same  stage  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  divine 
Sarah  had  a  notion  that  the  playing  and  singing  of  the 
witches'  music  would  certainly  entail  some  misfortune  on 
her,  and  consequently  some  other  composition  had  to  take 
its  place.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  6,  1892. 


In  view  of  the  battles  which  have  lately  been  waged  be- 
tween the  owners  of  property  and  mobs  of  workingmen 
who  are  trying  to  dispossess  them,  the  following  remarks  by 
a  European  diplomatist  are  of  interest.  They  are  from  a 
Washington  letter  to  the  New  York  Independent,  printed 
some  weeks  ag"0  i~- 

"  An  old  diplomat  called  attention^  the  other  evening,  lo  some- 
thing in  our  own  affairs  which  few  peoiiiG-^ave  noticed.  'You 
have  not  observed,'  said  he  ;  '  but  since  your  anafcrWL  troubles  in  Chi- 
cago, there  have  been  more  soldiers  there  than  ever  before:  Yes,  you 
had  a  general  stationed  there,  General  Sheridan,  then  General  1  tsTrv  '■ 
but  they  had  not  many  soldiers.  A  few  were  sent  there  first  for  some 
encampments  ;  they  were  in  tents,  but  they  stayed  into  your  cold 
weather.  Those,  winds  from  the  lakes — ah!  they  are  cold.  Somebody 
said  it  is  brutal  to  keep  men  in  such  shelterless  things.  Houses  were 
built  for  them — still  temporary — always  temporary.  Then  more  soldiers 
were  sent  and  more  houses,  but  less  temporary.  And  there  is  a  full 
regiment  there  now,  and  more  will  be  sent  when  you  have  your  great 
exposition  next  summer,  you  will  see — I  see.  You  have  managed  it 
well ,  with  much  diplomacy. "  Ah  !  you  can  not  say  that  you  are  without 
diplomacy,  you  Americans.  You  think  you  are  bluff  and  rough  and 
on  the  surface  ;  but  I — I  am  an  old  diplomat  ;  I  know  the  diplomacy 
when  I  see  it.'  And  my  foreign  friend  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  acting  so  much  like  the  diplomatists  I  have  read  about  that 
I  half  expected  to  see  him  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  As  he  moved  off,  he 
turned  his  head  and  said  :  '  But  you  need  something  yet.  Why  does 
not  your  Pittsburg  have  a  regiment,  also?  She  has  trouble,  too,  with 
her — what  call  you  them?  Wage-workers?  That  is  what  you  need.' 
and  away  he  went,  smiling  and  contented  with  having  given  me  a  sting." 


It  is  true  that  the  physicians  who  made  the  over-hasty 
autopsy  on  Mind-Reader  Bishop  have  not  yet  been  convicted 
of  an  unlawful  act ;  but  (says  Life)  they  have  no  particular 
reason  to  be  proud  of  such  vindication  as  the  jury's  disagree- 
ment gave  them.  Previousness  in  autopsies  is  something  the 
laity  have  very  little  patience  with,  and  previous  Mr.  Bishop's 
friends  very  obviously  were,  whether  any  jury  finds  them 
unlawfully  so  or  not.  A  practice  analogous  to  theirs  in  this 
case  is  that  of  undertakers,  who  are  too  apt  to  rush  a  gallon 
or  two  of  embalming  fluid  into  bodies  from  which  the  breath 
of  life  has  barely  escaped.  It  is  better,  to  be  sure,  to  be 
loaded  with  undertakers'  stuff  than  to  be  buried  alive  ;  but 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  be  permanently  dead  before  the 
autopsicians,  the  embalmers,  or  the  grave-diggers  have  their 
way  with  him.  We  die  so  seldom  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
missing  some  of  our  mortuary  privileges  for  lack  of  practice 
in  asserting  them. 

*  ■  * 

In  the  strange  little  country  of  Holland,  the  three  princi- 
pal cities  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague. 
These  cities  are  a  peculiar  medley  of  canals  and  streets, 
trees  and  masts,  bridges  and  boats.  Amid  their  apparent 
disorder,  there  is  more  or  less  of  symmetry.  Amsterdam  is 
a  semi-circle,  Rotterdam  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  The 
Hague  a  square.  The  difference  between  the  three  cities 
socially  has  been  aptly  put  :  "  At  Rotterdam,  fortunes  are 
made  ;  at  Amsterdam,  they  are  consolidated  ;  at  The  Hague, 
they  are  spent." 

The  French  papers  say  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  German  Emperor  has  compelled  him  to  economize, 
and  he  has  notified  the  municipalities  of  Wiesbaden.  Cassel, 
and  Hanover  that  he  is  obliged  to  stop  his  usual  subsidies  to 
the  theatres  of  those  cities. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


July  25,  1S92. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  supply  the  American 
market  with  W.  H.  Hudson's  remarkable  work, 
"The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata";  and  have  ready 
also  the  following  works :  "  Controverted  Ques- 
tions," by  Professor  Huxley;  "The  Hope  of  the 
Gospel,"  by  George  MacDonald;  and  "Western 
Canada,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  uniform  with  Pro- 
fessor C.  G.  D.  Roberts's  guide-book,  "Eastern 
Canada." 

It  is  said  that  a  recent  Italian  dictionary  of  authors, 
in  mentioning  the  works  of  Mr.  Howells,  gives  the 
following  titles:  "The  Rose  of  Lilas  Laphone," 
"  The  Garrcters,"  and  "  The  Trap." 

Copyright  has  expired  in  England  on  eight  of 
Charles  Dickens's  books — the  "  Pickwick  Papers," 
"  Dombey  &  Son,"  "  Martin  Chuzzlewitt,"  "  Bar- 
nabv  Rudge,"  "  Nicholas  NickleLy,"  "Sketches  by 
Boz."  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "Oliver 
Twist." 

A  reprint  of  Gibbon's  "  Autobiography,"  edited  by 
A.  Wilson  Verity,  is  in  preparation  in  London. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  modem  novels,  and 
one  which  decidedly  promises  to  live,  is  "  The  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fleet,"  a  book  remarkable  as  a  study  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  a  former  time.  Mr. 
Besant  says  that  when  writing  the  book  it  was  re- 
solved to  devote  two  or  three  chapters  to  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  one  should  have  forgotten  '  The 
Virginians.'  But  I  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  stayed  there 
some  days,  and  read  all  the  books  about  the  place,  hunted 
up  contemporary  essays  where  the  place  was  mentioned, 
and,  in  fact,  made  myself  master  of  the  subject.  We  must 
not  try  to  do  over  again  what  has  been  already  done  by  a 
master." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  songs  and  ballads  of 
Bums  are  soon  to  be  published  in  Czech  by  the 
editor  of  a  Prague  newspaper.  In  every  instance 
the  Bohemian  translator  has  preserved  the  metrical 
form  of  the  original,  a  feat  of  apparently  very  great 
skill. 

A  volume  on  Carlyle,  by  Professor  John  Nichol, 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series. 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  once  asked  Carlyle  if  it 
was  a  practical  joke  or  to  win  a  bet  that  Thack- 
eray nanfed  the  heroine  of  "Pendennis"  after  a 
famous  courtesan  then  in  London.  Carlyle  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  of  this,  but  it  could  scarcely 
be  an  accident  with  a  man  about  town  like  Thack- 
eray. 

Colonel  Cockerill  gives  this  sketch  of  the  career  of 
John  Brisben  Walker,  publisher  of  the  Cosmopolitan  : 

"  He  has  had  a  rather  diversified  career.  After  graduat- 
ing at  West  Point,  he  was  taken  out  to  China  by  Minister 
Burlingame  to  help  place  the  Chinese  army  on  a  semi-civiL^ 


u*ed  basis.     That   experience   ended,  he  m? 


daughter  of  General   Strother,   of 


—  wed  here  the 


artist,  who  illustrated  Harfr-i  „  ■Bpnia,  a  well-known 
signature  *  Porte-Crav^P-'V^f^years age .over the 
ties,  had  invgftrlfr  v*/'"  -  "^  WTalker,  back  id  thesCTen- 
prayina/*  -  ~**  'arSe'y  in  Kanawha  coal-lands,  and  was 
( -;„..'.  (fr  .,jt  flush  times  and  more  money.  He  was  an  ardent 
.  -^n  backer.  In  furtherance  of  his  plans,  he  started  here  in 
New  York  a  weekly  Greenback  advocate.  He  was  too  near 
to  Wall  Street  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  paper  was  not  a 
success.  Afterward  he  fitted  out  a  little  printing  establish- 
ment in  Washington  city  and  resumed  the  publication  of 
the  Greenback  organ.  In  1877,  when  Stilson  Hutchins  and 
myself  launched  the  Daily  Post  in  Washington,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  fair  way  to  postpone  the  day  set  for  the 
publication  of  the  initial  number,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  eight  feet  of  water  in  our  press-room.  Mr. 
Walker's  Greenback  organ  had  just  expired,  and  we 
borrowed  his  one-cylinder  Hoe  press,  which  we  found  in  an 
obscure  shed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  We  carted  it 
hastily  down  to  the  old  Chronicle  Building,  and  finding  a  dry 
floor  lor  it,  put  it  in  operation,  and  for  at  least  a  month  the 
Post  was  printed  on  Mr.  Walker's  press,  which  had  been 
clamoring  so  loudly  for  more  greenbacks.  After  his  Wash- 
ington experience,  Mr.  Walker  went  to  Denver,  Col.,  and 
started  a  weekly  periodical  which  he  called  the  Interocean. 
He  was  still  adhering  to  the  theory  that  the  country  needed 
a  larger  circulating  medium.  By  good  fortune  he  landed 
on  a  real-estate  speculation,  and  became  a  millionaire.  It 
was  then  that  he  came  to  New  York,  gathered  up  the  re- 
mains of  the  Cosmopolitan,  revivified  it  and  started  it  on 
the  road  to  success.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  man  of  about  forty- 
seven  years,  with  nn  appearance  which  enables  him  to  rale 
below  forty." 

An  Englishman  is  writing  a  book  on  "  The  Inter- 
national Relations  Between  England  and  America." 
It  is  rt-ported  that  he  has  fished  up  from  the  British 
Record  Office  "many  amusing  documents'1  on  the 
subject. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  says  that  when  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulion,  who  knows  Thomas 
Hardy  very  well,  was  asked  whether  Hardy  was  as 
cynical  about  women  as  his  "Group  of  Noble 
Dames"  would  imply,  she  replied  :  "  But  he  doesn't 
think  that  he  is  cynical.  He  thinks  that  he  is  photo- 
graphic. I  know  no  man  who  likes  women  belter, 
and  there  is  nothing  thai  a  woman  could  possibly 
do  lhal  would  seem  to  him  wrong." 

"  The  Five  Talents  of  Women,"  by  the  Rc\ .  E.  j . 
Hardy,  who  wrote  "  How  to  be  Happy  Though  Mar- 
ried," has  become  a  favorite  prize  book  in  English 
schools  for  girls. 

Godeys  Lady's  Book,  now  that  it  has  moved  lo 
New  York  for  a  home,  lakes  on  the  simpler  name 
of  Godey's.  Its  new  managers  declare  that  it  is  there 
"to  stay  for  at  least  a  period  equal  toils  record  in 
Philadelphia,  viz.,  for  sixty-two  vears."  On  Septem- 
ber 15th  will  appear  the  first  new  number,  and  it 
will  be  "the  finest  magazine  ever  issued  on  the 
American  continent."  They  are  "  pledged  to  spend 
one  million  "*f  dollars  if  necessary."  The  editor- 
t  be  in  the  hands  of  A.  C.  Gunter,  as 


had  been  announced,  bul  of  William   Barnes,  Jr., 
at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  Journal. 

Mr.  Sherard,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Author,  reads  his  countrymen  this  much-needed 
lesson  injustice: 

•■  We  are  constantly  reading — and  some  of  us  writing — 
about  the  misdeeds  and  dishonesty  of  American  pirates. 
But  what  about  the  reverse  of  the  medal  ?  Is  is  not  a  tact 
that  American  authors  are  shamefully  plundered  by  En- 
glish publishers?  Do  not  scores  of  English  journals  annex 
without  acknowledgment— and  it  goes  without  saying,  with- 
out compensation  in  any  form — all  the  best  work  of  the 
American  periodical  press?    Soyons  jtisles ." 

A  "'  History  of  Furniture"  is  coming  out  in  Lon- 
don— a  book  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  a  curious 
one.  Its  author  has  explored  many  venerable  palaces, 
castles,  and  national  museums  in  search  of  material. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  recent  announce- 
ments include  the  following  works  : 

"  A  Thorny  Path  ;  or.  Per  Aspera,"  a  new  romance  by 
Georg  Ebers:  which  will  \>f  uniform  with  the  author's  other 
works  published  by  this  house  ;  "  Controverted  Questions," 
a  new  book  by  Professor  Huxley;  "The  Principles  of 
Ethics."  Vol.  I.,  by  Herbert  Spencer;  "The  Canadian 
Guide-Book,"  Part  II.,  "  Western  Canada,"  a  handsomely 
illustrated  volume,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  describing  Western 
Canada  from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver,  and  uniform  with 
"  The  .Canadian  I  luide-Book,"  Pan  I.,  "  Eastern  Canada," 
by  Professor  C.  G.  I'.  Roberts,  of  which  a  new  and  revised 
edition  is  now  ready  ;  "  La  Bella,"  a  volume  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Library,  by  Egerton  Castle,  author  of  "  Con- 
sequences "  ;  "  Jeande  Kerdren,"  the  authorized  translation 
of  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Colette"  ;  "  Pictures 
from  Roman  Life  and  Story,"  by  Professor  A.  I.  Church, 
illustrated  ;  "  Footsteps  of  Fate,"  a  new  novel  in  the  Hol- 
land Fiction  Series,  by  Louis  Couperus  ;  "Cap'n  Davy's 
Honeymoon,"  by  Hall  Caine,  author  of  "The  Deem- 
ster," "The  Scapegoat,"  etc.;  "The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata,"  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  joint  author  of 
"Argentine  Ornithology";  "December  Roses,"  by  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed;  "The  Hope  of  the  Gospel,"  by  George 
MacDonald  ;  and  "  Ethan  Allen,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Ver- 
mont," by  Henry  Hall.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.  also 
announce  a  Summer  Series  of  light  reading  which  will 
present  books  of  convenient  size  in  dainty  and  novel  bind- 
ings. The  first  volumes  will  be:  "A  Litde  Norsk;  or, 
Ol'  Pap's  Flaxen,"  by  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "  Main 
Traveled  Roads,"  and  "  A  Tale  of  Twenty-Five  Hours," 
by  Brander  Matthews  and  George  H.  Jessop.  New  edi- 
tions, fully  revised,  of  Apple-tons'  well-known  "General 
Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  and  "  Appletons' 
Summer  Resorts,"  are  to  be  published  immediately. 

Ellen  Terry's  "  Stray  Memories"  are  getting 
longer  and  longer,  and  will  make,  it  is  said,  a  rather 
large  volume.     It  will  be  published  soon. 

A  selection  from  the  letters  of  Geraldine  Jewsbury, 
the  novelist,  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Ireland,  who  has  already  published  a 
biography  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn.  A  monograph  on  Miss  Jewsbury  will  be 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  letters. 


An  American  Abroad. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Crawford  writes  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  this  wise,  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  of  having  expatriated  himself: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  of  mo,  nr''  (\"  ( .  tJie  assep 
tion  seems  to  have  found  credence  rf£a  f  ^  Ameri. 

can  de  facto   and  it  is  ever.  °,  ^  d 

zen  of  the  L  nited  Star-         ,  The  doubt  ^         n 

nationality  seem*   £  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ;?  the  ^  that  \ 

-  ...  abroad  may  years.  To  this  I  might  answer  that 
Sy  lather,  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  came  to  Italy 
at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  and  lived  almost  wholly  in  Rome 
until  he  died,  in  London,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Vet  no 
one  seems  ever  to  have  taken  him  for  an  Italian  or  an  En- 
glishman, because  the  circumstances  of  his  career  and  the 
necessities  of  his  art  made  it  almost  indispensable  for  him  to 
live  out  of  his  own  country. 

My  position  is  almost  exactly  identical  with  his.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  granted  by  reasonable  people  that  a  man  who 
lives  by  his  work  should  establish  himself  wherever  he  can 
find  an  abundance  of  raw  material  suitable  for  the  exercise 
of  his  craft,  and,  further,  that  a  man  may  by  nature  and 
education  be  better  able  to  make  use  of  one  sort  of  material 
than  of  another.  Because  my  father  lived  abroad,  I  was 
brought  up  abroad,  and  foreign  subjects  are,  therefore, 
much  more  familiar  to  me  than  American  ones.  I  should 
be  the  last  to  deny  the  existence,  in  my  own  country,  of 
matter  for  fiction  in  as  large  a  measure  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  else,  but  to  those  who  know  anything  about  writ- 
ing, I  would  point  out  that  what  is  needed  for  a  good  novel 
Is  not  only  a  story,  a  plot,  or  a  dramatic  situation,  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scenery  to  be  employed,  and  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  characters,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  dramatis  persona.  Such  familiarity  and  knowledge 
are  only  lo  be  acquired  by  careful  study  extending  over 
many  years,  and  in  my  case  necessarily  involving  a  cessa- 
tion of  activity  in  the  direction  circumstances  have  chosen 
forme.  Under  the  tendency  ol  the  times  to  specialize  in 
all  branches  of  science  and  art,  American  fiction  has  be- 
come a  specialty,  like  Russian  leather,  the  English  navy, 
and  the  Neapolitan  guitar,  to  succeed  in  which  a  man  must 
be  bom  a  mujik,  sailor,  or  good-for-nothing.  The  com- 
petition is  great,  the  competitors  are  gifted,  and  even  were  I 
able  to  spare  five  years  for  study,  in  order  to  match  myself 
with  ihem,  I  should  be  tolerably  certain  of  failure. 

Am  I  any  the  less  an  American  for  this  reason  ?  If,  as  I 
have  always  been  taught.  1  am  free,  does  my  freedom  per- 
mit me  to  get  my  living  in  the  best  way  I  can,  or  does  it 
not?  I  am  aware,  indeed,  lhat  a  Russian  subject  can 
neither  live  in  his  country  nor  out  of  it  without  a  written 
authorization  for  his  existence,  and  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  tailed  tyranny  in  our  own  country,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  very  persons  who  seem  inclined  to  apply  a 
similar  law  to  myself  and  to  others  who  are  more  or  less 
obliged  to  live  abroad.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  no  such 
law  has  as  yet  been  passed  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  live 
where  he  likes  and  to  claim  his  citizenship,  until  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  forfeit  it  by  accepting  a  foreign  decoration  for 
his  coat,  by  taking  foreign  money  for  service  rendered  to  a 
foreign  government,  or  hy  hoisting  a  foreign  ensign  on  his 
vessel,  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Sorrento.  June  30,  1893. 

New   Publications. 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  new 
National  Novel  Series  issued  monthly  by  Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mosentfaal's  story  of  "  Leah,  the  For- 
saken'' has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B. 
Peterson  \-  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  price,  25  cents ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Among  recent  text-books  for  school  use  arc  "Six 
Books  of  Virgil's  .-Encid,"  with  notes  by  President 
William  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the  same  institution,  and  "A 
High  School  Algebra/'  by  Dr.  William  J.  Milne  (a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  Milne's  Inductive 
Algebra").     Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 


pany, New  York  ;  price:  $1.25  and  $i.oo,  respect- 
ively ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  popular  historical  statement  of  "  The  Discovery 
of  America  bv  Christopher  Columbus"  has  been 
written  by  Harrv  Hakes,  M.  D.,  and  is  published 
and  for  sale  by  the  author  at  YVilkesbarre,  Pa.; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Evolution  of  the  Afric- American,"  by  Sam- 
uel J.  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Christian  Register,  has 
been  issued,  as  one  of  the  Man  and  the  Slate  Series 
of  studies  in  applied  sociology,  by  the  Brooklyn 
Ethical  Association.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  10  cents;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Hope  of  the  Gospel"  contains  a  dozen 
sermons  by  George  MacDonald.  the  author  of 
"  Robert  Falconer,"  "  The  Flight  of  ihe  Shadow," 
etc.  The  fourth,  "Jesus  and  His  Fellow-Towns- 
men," is  a  striking  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Nazarenes  when  Christ  came  among  them  as  a 
prophel ;  the  others  describe  the  beauty  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  Christian  virtues.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &:  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  coming  Columbian  Fair  seems  to  have 
worked  into  a  small  fury  Mrs.  Marie  A.  Shipley, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  writing  books  and 
printing  papers  in  which  she  maintains  that  the 
honor  of  discovering  America  belongs,  not  to 
Columbus,  but  to  Leif  Erikson.  Her  latest  book  in 
this  line  is  "The  English  Rediscovery  and  Coloniza- 
tion of  America,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  she 
has  had  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  John  B. 
Shipley.  Published  by  Elliot  Stock,  London  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Pray  You,  Sir,  Whose  Daughter?"  is  the  title 
of  a  novel  in  which  Helen  H.  Gardener  has  her  say 
as  to  the  masculine  tyranny  that  keeps  women  in 
financial,  social,  and  physical  slavery.  She  rails  at 
that  ignorance  of  sin  and  vice  which  some  men  con- 
sider purity  in  women,  and  deplores  its  effects — 
through  lack  of  active  opposition — in  the  passage  of 
a  law  lowering  the  age  of  consent.  This  among 
people  of  wealth  and  position  ;  among  the  poorer 
classes  she  shows  how  such  laws  bring  shame  to  the 
men  who  pass  them  and  misery  to  the  women  of  the 
poor.  Published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston  ;  price,  50  cents ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers.  _    -  - 

"  La  Bella  £H|4)t£Iu"is  the  title  of  the  new  vol- 
ume of-  snort  stories  by  Egerton  Castle.  As  might 
De  expected,  the  author's  love  of  fencing  crops  out 
now  and  again  in  these  tales  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  espe- 
cial feature  of  the  first  group  of  tales,  called  "  Clank 
of  Steel  "  and  containing  "  '  La  Bella'  :  an  Incident 
of  the  Fencing  Floor"  and  "The  '  Renommist.'  " 
Of  "Silhouettes"  there  are  two:  "The  Baron's 
Quarry"  and  "The  '  Son  of  Chaos  '  "  ;  of"  Tempta- 
tions "  there  are  three:  "A  New  Sensation," 
"  Chaloner's  Best  Man,"  and  "A  Paragraph  in  the 
Globe"  ;  and  there  is  one  "  rococo "  tale,"  "Master 
Huldebrand."  Published  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Library  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  second  part  of  "  Appletons'  Canadian  Guide- 
Book"  treats  of  Western  Canada,  including  the 
peninsula  and  northern  regions  of  Ontario,  the 
Canadian  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ihe  Lake-of- 
the- Woods  region,  Manitoba  and  the  "  Great  North- 
West,"  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  and  Na- 
tional Park,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  text  is  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  formerly 
naturalist  with  the  Hay  den  survey  and  author  of  sev- 
eral such  books  as  this,  in  which  he  describes  the 
physical  geography,  the  scenery,  the  attractions,  the 
accommodations,  and  the  means  of  travel  in  the  pict- 
uresque region  that  is  just  being  opened  up  to  the 
tourist.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  numerous  illus- 
trations from  photographs,  and  there  are  three  cover- 
pocket  maps,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  American  Slang  Dictionary,"  compiled  by 
James  Maitland,  a  Chicago  newspaper  man,  is  of 
doubtful  value.  It  is  "  popular"  rather  than  scien- 
tific :  derivations  are  but  faintly  indicated  ;  many 
words  and  phrases  are  excluded  as  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  obscenity  ;  and  the  definitions  are 
frequently  inadequate,  not  to  mention  their  inele- 
gance. Such  a  definition,  for  example,  as  "Root, 
hog,  or  die  (Am.),  signifies  thai  one  must  hustle  for 
a  living"  is  eminently  "popular."  "Shoes,  'to  die 
in  one's,'  to  be  hanged"  is  insufficient  definition, 
for  the  phrase  is  applied  to  one  in  the  Western 
States  who  dies  any  sudden  death  through  human 
agency.  "To  die  with  his  boots  on,"  a  more  com- 
mon form  of  the  same  phrase,  is  not  given.  Still, 
the  book  contains  some  four  thousand  entries,  taken 
from  the  slang  of  English-speaking  races  in  England, 
America,  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  definitions  are 
generally  comprehensible,  so  that  it  will  doubtless  be 
of  service  to  future  laborers  in  the  same  field.  Pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  ihe  author  at  Chicago. 
■    ♦    ■ 

Avers  Pills  promptly  relieve  stomach  troubles, 
correct  foul  breaih  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  cure 
constipation. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow'p 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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APPLETON   &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


Essays  upon  some 
Controverted  Questions. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of 
"Man's  Place  in  Nature."  "Lay  Sermons." 
etc.     lamo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Huxley  has  brought 
together  a  number  of  his  more  important  recent 
essays,  and  has  added  certain  new  matter.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are  "  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Gene- 
sis," "The  Evolution  of  Theology,"  "Science  and 
Pseudo- Science."  "Agnosticism,"  and  "The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Palaeontology. " 

The  Hope  of  the  Gospel. 

By  George  MacDonald,  author  of  "  Unspoken 
Sermons,"  "  Robert  Falconer,"  etc.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  51.00. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  MacDonald,  writing  in  a 
simple,  graphic,  interesting  way,  deals  with  vari- 
ous modern  phases  of  religious  belief.  He  dis- 
cusses sin  and  its  penalty,  the  reward  of  obedience, 
and  the  relations  of  men  to  their  Creator  and  to 
each  other.  At  a  tmie  when  there  is  so  much  in- 
quiry and  unrest  among  thinking  people,  the  frank 
discussions  and  strong  arguments  of  this  book  will 
be  especially  pertinent  and  helpful. 

A  Little  Norsk  ; 
or,  01'   Pap's  Flaxen. 

By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "Main  Trav- 
eled Roads."  etc.  Appletons'  Summer  Series. 
i6mo.  With  novel,  specially  designed  cover 
and  ornamented  edges,  50  cents. 

'■  Recent  American  fiction  can 'show  nothing  better  than 
Mr.  Garland's  work." — Clticago  Times. 

"His  sympathy  with  humanity,  his  perception  of  the 
subtlest  meaning  of  Nature,  his  power  to  bring  his  people 
before  you  as  if  you  had  grown  up  in  their  door-yards — 
these  are  his  own." — Mrs.  Louise  tliandUr  Mouiton. 

"La  Bella"  and  Others. 

By  Egerton  Castle,  author  of  "Consequences," 
No.  95,  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  51.00. 

"  The  stories  will  be  welcomed  *ruh  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ing pungency  by  readers  jsbc  "nave  been  cloyed  by  a  too 
long  succession  ofi^ipid  sweetness  and  familiar  incident.' 
_  LiiZaoii AtiuruntM. 

"  The  author  is  gifted  with  a  lively  fancy,  and  the  clever 
plots  he  has  devised  gain  greatly  in  interest,  thanks  to  the 
unfamiliar  surroundings  in  which  the  action  for  the  most 
part  takes  place." — London  Literary  World. 


&ST  Send  for  the  current  number  of  Appletons'  Monthly 
Bulletin,  containing  announcements  of  important  new  and 
forthcoming  books. 

r>.  appleton  &  CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


When  Wanting 

BOOKS 

— GO   TO — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

New   Summer   Resort. 

LAKESIDE    FARM 

LAKE     TAHOE.     (AL. 

(Formerly  "  State  Line  House.") 

The  pleasantest  location  on  the  Lake  shore.  Magnificent 
pine  forest,  grassy  meadows,  fine  drives  and  walks,  best 
fishing  grounds,  hunting  and  boating.  Telephone  and  daily 
mail.  Best  camping  spot  at  the  Lake.  Good  pasturage  for 
stock.  Number  of  guests  limited.  Good  fare  and  reason- 
able prices.  Address  the  undersigned  at  Bijou  P.  O.,  Lake 
Tahoe,  or  A.  M.  Hill.  29  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
E.  B.  SMITH, 
(Formerly  of  "  Nook  Farm,"  Napa  Co.,  Cal.) 


IK  you  wish  to  advertise  anvthing  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Sprues  St., 
New  York. 

EVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  ihe  subject  of  ad 
vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  fci 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  po-i.-i-e 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  fro  n 
ihe  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  ard 
class  journals ;  cives  the  circulation  ratine  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  ahout  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spmce  Su,  New  York. 


NEW 

EUROPEAN 
OIL  PAINTINGS 


JULIAN  DUPRE, 
CARL  HEKPFER, 
AUGUST  HOM BURG, and 
F.  EISENHUT, 

Purchased  by  our  Mr.  S.  Gump,  during  his 
recent  trip  on  the  continent,  have  arrived  and 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  our  Art  Gallery.  We 
would  earnestly  request  an  early  inspcciion  of 
ihcsc  fine  paintings  by  all  art  lovers. 

DO    NOT    MISS    IT  ! 


S.  &  C.  GUMP 

581-583    MARKET   ST. 


July  25,  1892. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  Providence  divorce  court  records  will  soon  re- 
ceive a  very  peculiar  petition  from  Mrs.  Sadie  Cran- 
dall,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Crandall,  a  Michi- 
gan minister,  who  will  contest  the  separation.  Mrs. 
Crandall  has  been  married  nine  times  within  eight 
years,  the  preacher  being  her  first  and  also  her  ninth 
husband.  He  is.  also,  her  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  husband.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Crandall  is  a 
marriage  maniac.  That  is,  he  is  ever  seeking  to  be 
married,  never  insisting  on  a  new  bride,  but  being 
perfectly  content  with  Mrs.  Crandall  in  that  role. 
Owing  to  this  matrimonial  mania,  Mrs.  Crandall 
says  her  married  life  has  been  a  long  and  harrowing 
honeymoon.  This  remarkable  couple  were  first  mar- 
ried in  Lansing,  Mich.,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  Old  World  was  selected  for 
a  honeymoon  tour,  and  while  in  Dublin,  the  clergy- 
man told  his  bride  he  thought  their  marriage  was  not 
ecclesiastically  perfect,  because  the  parson  who  united 
them  had  not  been  ordained  by  the  apostolic  imposition 
ofhands.  Mrs.  Crandall  considered  her  husband  over- 
scrupulous, but  she  assented  to  the  second  ceremony, 
and  there  was  another  marriage.  Mr.  Crandall  then 
learned  that  the  church  where  the  second  ceremony 
was  solemnized  had  once  been  a  Catholic  cathedral, 
that  the  mass  had  been  sung  there,  and  that  the 
cathedral  had  not  been  dedicated  since  it  ceased  to 
be  used  for  Roman  Catholic  worship.  This  omission 
the  preacher  held  to  be  fatal,  and  another  marriage 
was  ordered.  Then  he  forced  her  to  be  married  on 
board  ship  by  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  Attendance 
at  one-of  Colonel  Ingersoll's  lectures  convinced  him 
that  this  was  illegal,  for  there  he  heard  John  Calvin 
denounced.  Marriages  by  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Spiritualists,  and  Swedenborgians  followed,  and  then 
a  vear  ago  the  wife,  weary  with  the  long  record  of 
marriages  to  the  same  man,  left  him  and  is  now  look- 
ing for  a  divorce.  She  has  recently  had  letters  from 
her  husband  telling  her  that  he  has  ascertained  that 
a  Congregational  marriage  is  the  only  one  that  has 
the  indorsement  of  heaven,  and  that  if  she  will  only 
consent  to  a  marriage  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
he  will  forgive  her  flight  and  promise  that  this  shall 
positively  be  the  last  nuptials  that  he  will  ask  her  to 
participate  in. 

A  physiological  observer  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  women  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brown 
eyes  than  men.  He  also  finds  that  the  color  of  the 
eyes  in  children  does  not  become  fixed  until  they 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  another  investigator  that  when  both 
parents  have  eyes  of  the  same  tint,  the  chances  are 
forty  to  four  that  the  eyes  of  the  children  will  develop 
the  same  color  as  they  grow  up  ;  and  then,  when  the 
parents  have  eyes  of  different  colors,  the  chances  are 
fifty-five  to  forty-five  in  favor  of  brown  as  against 
blue  or  gray  eyes  in  their  offspring. 

Aberdeen,  O.,  has  for  many  years  been  the  Gretna 
Green  of  Kentucky.  There  has  just  died  there  an 
old  man  over  eighty,  Squire  Massie  Beasley,  who 
performed  for  Kentucky  over  six  thousand  runaway 
marriages.  But  it  was  Squire  Beaslev's  successor, 
Squire  Shelton,  who  first  gave  hope  and  comfort  to 
young  Kentucky,  and  was  the  despair  of  parents  and 
guardians.  Aberdeen,  O.,  is  directly  opposite  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  a  ferry-boat  plies  between.  When 
two  horses  covered  with  foam,  fetlocks  dripping,  and 
saddle-blankets  splashed  with  mud  dashed  down  the 
Maysville  pike,  the  rumor  sped  to  the  ferry-boat,  for 
all  mankind  loves  a  lover,  and  the  ferry-boat  crowded 
on  steam.  Life  was,  indeed,  full  of  adventure  in 
those  days,  for  the  pursuing  party  not  infrequently 
was  at  the  river  side  as  the  boat  pushed  from  shore, 
shaking  its  fists  and  displaying  its  weapons.  During 
the  night,  when  the  ferry-boat  was  laid  up,  the  elopers 
crossed  in  skiffs,  sometimes  hoUy  pursued  by  a  pur- 
suing skiff,  and  it  was  a  neck-to-neck  run  for  the 
squire's  den.  On  one  memorable  night,  so  close  was 
the  pursuit  that  the  squire,  roused  from  sleep,  did 
not  have  time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  but  discreetly 
performed  the  ceremony  out  of  the  window,  shed- 
ding his  benediction  on  the  couple  below.  At  an- 
other time,  when  the  ice  was  running  swift,  the 
skiff  in  which  was  the  fleeing  couple  could  not 
make  the  shore.  Word  was  brought  to  the  old  man, 
who  put  out  to  meet  them  from  the  Ohio  side,  and 
made  them  one,  floating  alongside  down  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  At  length  Squire  Shelton's  term  of 
office  expired.  The  little  omission  of  legal  author- 
ity made  no  difference  to  his  clients  nor  to  the  squire. 


The  tide  was  set  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  these 
unnatural  considerations.  In  time  these  marriages 
became  so  mixed  up  with  questions  of  inheritance 
and  rights  of  property,  that  by  special  act  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature  all  marriages  performed  by 
Squire  Shelton  were  legalized. 


The  Marquise  de  Kontenoy  writes:  "  No  matter 
how  costlv  or  well  made  a  dress,  even  if  built  by  a 
Parisian  couturier  such  as  Doucet  or  Felix,  it  will 
never  look  as  well  or  possess  the  chic,  when  worn  by 
an  Englishwoman,  that  it  would  when  set  off  by  a 
French,  a  Viennese,  or  an  American  beauty.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  heaviness,  both  physical  and 
moral,  in  the  Englishwoman,  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
elasticity,  which  reminds  one,  when  one  sees  her  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  the  airy  grace  and  chic  of  her 
Parisian  or  American  sister,  of  the  efforts  of  a  very 
well-shaped  and  pretty  Alderney  cowr  to  emulate  the 
graceful  gambols  of  a  spirited  and  high-bred  young 
horse." 

At  a  bazaar  held  recently,  the  booths  were  ar- 
ranged to  represent  the  various  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operas.  The  Japanese  or  Mikado  booth 
(says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times)  was,  of 
course,  presided  over  by  the  "  Three  Little  Maids 
from  School,"  in  proper  costume.  The  flower-stall 
had  a  beautiful  floral  gondola  as  the  insignia  of 
"The  Gondoliers,"  and  the  ladies  were  in  Venetian 
costumes.  The  bonbon  booth  was  draped  in  pink 
and  white  cheese-cloth,  with  the  Quaker  Dame 
Hannah  and  Rose  Maybud  covered  with  her  name- 
flowers  for  "  Ruddigore."  Butter,  eggs,  and  cheese 
were  offered  at  the  "  Patience"  booth,  which  was 
draped  in  yellow  and  white,  with  sunflowers  and 
grasses.  Bold  brigands  of  the  sea,  in  costume,  as- 
sisted the  ladies  at  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  "  booth, 
which  was  trimmed  in  crimson  and  black,  and  whose 
wares  were  fancy  articles  of  needle-work.  Aboard 
H.  M.  S.  Pi?iafore,  which  reveled  in  buttercups, 
with  Little  Buttercup  herself,  as  well,  groceries,  etc., 
were  sold.  One  of  the  prettiest  booths  was  that  of 
"  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  at  which  a  Tower  of 
London,  in  white  glazed  muslin  and  ivy,  was  the 
chief  feature.  Fancy  articles  were  sold  by  Iolanthe, 
in  a  gold  helmet  and  armor  trappings,  with  a  Spirit 
of  the  Fountain  in  white  robes,  with  jeweled  girdle 
and  drooping  water-grasses. 

An  English  writer  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  coun- 
try-house where  a  regular  daily  routine  is  observed, 
and  where  no  chance  is  given  one  of  breaking  the 
monotony.  It  is  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  stay  in  a 
country-house,  thinking  it  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  to  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  love  for  a  long  time.  His  visit  was  to  last  a  fort- 
night, but  the  last  evening  came  without  his  having 
had  one  chance  of  being  alone  with  her  during  the 
whole  time.  As  he  sat  at  dinner  (of  course  he  was  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table  to  where  she  was),  he 
felt  the  lime  was  fast  passing  away,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  would  no  longer  be  in  the  same  house  with 
her.  When  the  ladies  went  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
would  have  to  sit  on  in  the*  dining-room.  His  host 
might  allow  him  to  look  in  at  the  drawing-room  for  a 
few  minutes  that  evening,  but  after  that  his  presence 
would  be  required  in  the  billiard-room.  In  utter 
desperation  he  took  up  the  menu  card,  and  on  it 
wrote:  "Will  you  marry  me?"  He  doubled  it  up, 
telling  the  butler  to  give  it  to  the  lady  in  question. 
He  did  so.  She  read  it,  and,  with  the  perfect  sang- 
froid born  only  of  the  nineteenth  century,  said : 
"  Tell  the  gentleman,  '  Yes.'  " 


Here  are  some  interesting  observations,  confided 
by  a  foreigner  in  New  York  to  a  Sun  reporter  :  "I 
had  heard  of  the  independence  of  the  working  people 
in  America,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  my  experi- 
ence of  it.  The  man  in  the  street;  of  whom  you  ask 
casual  questions,  is  civil,  polite,  and  obliging;  his 
good-natured  anxiety  to  explain  and  point  out,  so  as 
to  give  you  the  least  trouble,  is  as  charming  as  it  is 
rare  in  the  Old  World.  To  waiters  in  restaurants, 
servants  in  hotels,  el  omne  hoc  genus,  this  praise  does 
not  apply.  They  are  slow  to  answer  your  wants, 
they  impertinendy  resent  your  questionings,  they 
take  absolutely  no  trouble  to  please,  and  give  you 
what  vou  pay  for  as  if  they  were  bestowing  alms  on  a 
troublesome  beggar.  This  ungraciousness  seems  in- 
tended to  be  a  mere  assertion  of  their  independence, 
but  such  boorish  insolence  grates  harshly  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  one  accustomed  to  be  civilly  treated 
by  those  from  whom  he  purchases.  In  New  York  I 
have  seen   more  handsome  men  than  in  any  other 
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city  in  the  world  ;  finely  graven  features,  good  eyes, 
and,  in  place  of  that  anxious,  worried  expression  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much,  I  saw  only  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  awakened  intellect,  a  quick 
intelligence,  a  kindly  heart,  the  whole  personality  ex- 
haling manliness  and  health.  Of  American  ladies,  I 
cannot  say  the  same.  La  belle  A  miricaine  seems 
to  have  been  petted  by  the  chivalrous  manhood  of 
the  States  to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  been  com- 
pletely spoiled.  When  she  talks,  she  does  so  in  a 
weak,  whining  voice  ;  her  bust  is  flat ;  she  is  thin  and 
scraggy  from  top  to  toe.  Privileges  which  man 
grants  voluntarily  to  the  weaker  sex,  she  exacts  as  if 
they  were  her  inviolable  right.  She  arrogates  to  her- 
self everything  that  is  pleasant.  If  you  give  her  the 
seat  you  have  paid  for  in  the  street-car,  she  takes  it 
without  thanks  or  acknowledgment.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  American  girls,  I  am,  with  all  due  re- 
luctance, bound  to  conclude  that  they  are  hard,  cold, 
selfish,  and  valuers  of  their  own  enjoyment  beyond 
paternal  love  or  wifely  duty.  In  their  favor,  I  have 
this  to  sav  :  They  seem  to  spend  their  father's  or  hus- 
band's money  to  good  purpose  in  adornments.  They 
dress  neatly  and  with  taste  ;  they  have  the  free, 
haughty  carriage  that  an  empress  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of,  and  they  are  charming  conversadonal- 
ists,  quick,  witty,  and  sympathetic." 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard 


The  syndicate  of  gentlemen  and  experts  in  Paris, 
who  meet  and  agree  on  what  colors  women  will  be 
given  to  wear  next  season,  have  sent  forth  their  de- 
cision, accompanied  by  an  explanatory  color  card. 
There  are  to  be  sixty-six  shades — many  old  friends. 
These  are  divided  broadly  into  browns,  reds,  greens, 
and  blues.  There  are  only  three  grays,  whose 
names — Argent,  Nickel,  Platina — indicate  their  tint. 
The  naming  of  these  colors  implies  a  fine  perception 
of  gradations  of  tints,  although  the  romantic  man, 
the  idealist,  and  the  man  up  to  date,  each  has  his 
say.  Thus  a  new  dark  terra  cotta  is  called  Diavola  ; 
a  new  rose,  Cerisette.  The  latest  red — a  brilliant 
fuchsia  tint — is  called  Salammbo  ;  other  new  reds 
are  Roi,  Provine,  and  Francis  the  First.  A  new  blue 
is  Iolande  ;  a  reddish  lilac,  Floxine  ;  and  a  strong  old 
red  is  Santol.  Two  new  greens  are  Aloes  and  An- 
dorre,  and  a  moss  green  is  to  be  known  as  Vardech. 
A  light  brown  is  called,  for  some  reason,  Pygmalion, 
and  a  dark  brown  Lourte.  Many  heliotropes  have 
been  barred  out,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  number  of  browns. 

A  young  woman,  who  dresses  beautifully  on  a 
limited  allowance,  told  a  Tribune  writer  that  the 
secret  of  it  all  is  in  choosing  the  time  when  she 
makes  the  purchases.  "  If  I  want  furs,  I  buy  them 
just  before  the  furriers  pack  away  their  goods  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  glad  to  sell  all  kinds  of  trim- 
mings at  cost  price  to  avoid  the  risk  and  expense  of 
'carrying  them  over'  to  another  season.  For  my 
winter's  hats  and  jackets,  I  wait  until  after  Christmas, 
when  the  rush  for  novelties  is  over,  and  one  can  get 
lovelv  bonnets  and  wraps  at  the  best  places  at  just 
about  half-price.  For  summer  fabrics,  and  hats,  and 
trimmings  of  all  kinds,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers, 
gloves,  stockings,  everything,  in  fact,  that  goes  to 
make  up  an  attractive  summer  wardrobe,  one  will 
find  the  June  and  July  reductions  something  quite 
wonderful,  a  hundred  dollars  going  fully  twice  as  far 
as  it  would  in  the  spring.  Large  dealers  do  not  want 
to  keep  a  surplus  stock  to  store  and  bring  out  an- 
other season — they  must  sell,  even  at  a  sacrifice  price, 
to  make  room  for  the  autumn  goods  ;  and  to  get  rid 
of  ephemeral  materials  and  fashions,  they  underbid 
each  other  in  a  way  that  is  delightful  to  the  possessor 
of  a  slender  purse." 

Some  novel  features  of  the  cotillion  were  intro- 
duced at  Lady  Brooke's  great  ball.  Tissue-paper 
bags  of  bright  colors  were  drawn  over  the  gentle- 
men's heads  down  to  their  knees,  and  thus  equipped 
the  ladies  chose  partners.  Japanese  umbrellas,  in 
another  figure,  were  held  over  the  ladies'  heads. 
Scarfs,  worn  like  a  sword-belt  over  one  shoulder  and 
studded  with  bells,  were  matched  in  tint  to  sashes 
tied  about  the  ladies'  waists.  In  the  Folly  figure 
baubles  were  carried,  daintily  dressed  in  silk  and 
bells,  and  numbered  to  govern  selection.  The 
sword  and  powder-puff  figure  produced  much  merri- 
ment.  The  foils,  with  their  ornamental  handles 
entwined  with  ribbons  and  bells,  had  each  a  powder- 
puff  at  the  tip.  Two  gentlemen  fought  for  the 
prize  of  a  lady  fair,  the  puffs  being  well  covered 
with  powder.  He  who  succeeded  in  planting  the 
powder  first  in  his  opponent's  face  won  the  prize. 
There  were  also  hoops  covered  with  tissue-paper, 
behind  which  the  gentlemen  were  sheltered,  with 
one  finger  thrust  through.  By  this  means  their  part- 
ners drew  them  entirely  through  the  hoop.  There 
were  queer  brown-paper  bags,  with  holes  for  eyes, 
and  labeled  "  tea,"  "sugar,"  etc.;  nuts  to  crack  be- 
fore the  favor  is  obtained  ;  fishing-rods,  with  lumps 
of  sugar  for  bait,  which  the  ladies  held  while  the 
gentlemen  tried  to  catch  the  sugar  in  their  teeth  ; 
flower  balls,  with  many -colored  blossoms.  These 
were  thrown  into  the  room,  burst,  and  there  vvas  a 
scramble  for  the  blossoms,  a  search  for  correspond- 
ing colors,  and  the  waltz  after  the  couples  were 
paired. 

Scrofula  —  a  more  common  evil  than  people  are 
aware — is  cured  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER'S 

Pectoral 


Cherry 


soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt    to    Act 

sure  to  cure. 


Apolh. 


nans 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  Its  long-continued 
and  world  -  wide  use 
attests  its  merit." 

NEW  YORK   MEDICAL   JOLRNAL, 

February  13th,   1892. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room.  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


For  Five  Years. 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 

Have  been  used  on  the   Pacific  Coast,  and 
have  proven,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 

WEAK  LONGER  THAN  PAINT. 
WEAK  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 
PREVENT  THE  BLACKENING 
OF  REDWOOD  SHINGLES. 


Samples  on  Wood,  with    Circulars  and  sketches  of  Crco- 
soted  Houses,  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Man'f'r, 

330  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


For  Breakfasts,  Lunches,  and  Teas,  use 


C-O-W-D-R-E-Y-'-S 

Deviled  Ham. 

Send  postage-stamp  for  Tidbit  Receipts. 

E.  T.  CO  WD  HEY  CO.,  Boston. 

vwvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvw 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 


THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWINC  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF 

INDIGESTION, 
•j- 

I 


1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

CAirriorv— Soo  that  the  name 
Deemoa  la  on  each  wrapper. 
Each  tablet  contains  ono  grain  puns  pepMn,  snfllclcnt  to 
digest  1,000  grains  of  f-od.     i(  It  cunot  bo  oMMned  from 
dealers,  aend  five  cents  in  stamps  for  samplo  package  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,23  Davis  St.,  9.  f.,  Cal- 

ORIGCiATORS  OF  FEPSIX  CHEWINtt  CCJ1. 


In  the  Kitchen 

as  an  aid  to  good  cooking,  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef  finds  its  largest  field. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  invalids  but 
you  should  not  limit  its  use  to  the 
sick  room.  Our  little  Cook  Book 
explains  many  ways  of  using 
Armour's  Extract.      We  mail  it  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago 
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TH  E         ARGONAUT, 


July  25,  1892. 


SOCIETY. 

Amateur  Theatricals  at  Monterey. 
A  private  theatrical  performance  will  soon  be  given 
at  Monterey  by  a  number  of  amateurs  who  aspire  to 
Thespian  honors.  The  exact  time  has  not  been 
definitely  decided,  but  it  will  be  at  an  early  date. 
The  play  to  be  produced  will  be  a  farce-comedy  in 
two  acts  entitled  "A  Box  of  Monkeys, "  by  Grace 
Livingston  Furniss.  The  cast  of  characters  is  as 
follows  : 

Edward  Ralston  .A  promising  young  man,  half-owner 

of  the  Sierra  Gold-Mine 

Chauncey  Oglethorpe  .    His  partner,  second  Earl 

of  Doncaster 

Mrs.  Ondego  j hones An  admirer  of  rank 

Sierra  Bengal  ine Her  niece,  a  prairie  rose 

Lady  Guinevere An  English  primrose,  daughter  of 

the  Earl  of  Paynaught 

All  of  the  cast  has  not,  as  yet,  been  made  up,  but 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  Miss  Emelie  Hager  will 
assume  the  part  of  Sierra  Bengaline.  The  farce  is 
an  amusing  one  illustrating  the  endeavor  of  an  Amer- 
ican matron,  who  has  a  penchant  for  British  nobility, 
to  entertain  the  daughter  of  an  English  earl,  who  is 
visiting  her  at  her  home  in  New  York  city.  Many 
comical  situations  arise  that  carry  the  interest  of  the 
comedy  along,  and,  of  course,  everything  ends  satis- 
factorily. Rehearsals  are  now  in  progress  at  the 
hotel,  and  the  affair  will  certainly  tend  to  make  one 
of  the  evenings  there  more  than  usually  enjoyable. 


The  Deering-Perkins  'Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  H.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Deering,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  took  place  on 
July  14th  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Santa  <  ruz. 
Mr.  Deering  is  librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Law 
Library.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perkins,  formerly  a  prominent  wool  merchant  here. 
For  several  years  she  has  resided  in  Santa  Cruz 
with  her  mother,  who,  however,  died  there  recently. 
It  was  this  fact  that  caused  the  wedding  to  be  very 
quietly  celebrated,  and  only  relatives  were  present. 
Judge  Heacock,  uncle  of  the  bride,  gave  her  into  the 
keeping  of  the  groom.  Miss  Mary  Perkins,  sister 
of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Deering,  brother  of  the  groom,  acted  as  best  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering  are  now  enjoying  a  tour  of 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  when  they  return  will 
reside  at  423  Baker  Street. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  and  Miss 
Laura  Voorman  left  Xew  York  last  Saturday  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  will  arrive  here  early  in 
August,  and  will  occupy  their  residence  on  California 
Street,  formerly  the  Colton  mansion, 

Mr.  Robert  Sherwood  left  last  Tuesday  for  the  East  en 
route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  are 
in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  U.  Haggin  have  gone  to  New  York  city, 
and  will  remain  there  several  months. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in 
Xew  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  will  arrive  here  from  Eng- 
land in  October  and  will  reside  here  permanently. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  are  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  has  returned  from   Europe,  and  is 
in  Xew  York  city. 

Mr.  Truxton  Beale,  now  United  States  Minister  to  Persia, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  minister  to  Greece. 

Mr?.  John  W,  Gash  wiler  and  the  Misses  Lottie  and  Laura 
Gashwiler  will  leave  for  Europe  early  in  August,  and,  after 
traveling  for  several  months,  will  return  to  New  York  to  re- 
side there  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eclls  are  occupying  their  new  cottage 
in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Nellie  JollilTe  has  been  at  Napa  Soda  Springs  dur- 
ing the  week  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster. 

Miss  Maud  Nickerson  has  returned  to  Monteclto,  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  after  a  pleasant  visit  of  a 
month  to  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden  is  enjoying  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 
Miss  Clara  Taylor  has  been   passing  the  week  at  Mon- 
terey, as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  and  Mr.  Milton  Jones  have  returned 
from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  and  are  visiting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  O'Con- 
.  nor  have  returned  from  Ukiah. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo  have  returned  from  their 
prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  James  de  Fremery,  of  Oakland,  left  for  New  York 
last  Saturday,  and  will  soon  proceed  to  Europe.  He  will 
be  away  a  year. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  I.ake,  formerly  Mrs.  C.  G.  Toland, 
arc  en  route  to  New  York,  via  Panama.  They  will  go  to 
Europe  in  August. 

Mrs.  William  Everson  and  Miss  Everson,  of  Oakland,  are 
making  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr>.  George  I.  BucRnall  is  visiting  friends  in  Portland, 
Or. 

Mr.  Elwood  Crocker  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  linger  arrived  in 
New  York  city  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Cxsserly  and  Miss  I  laisy  Casserly  are  pass- 
ing a  month  at  Monterey, 

Mr.  and  Hi  Ho  ri  Martin  left  Tacoma  last  Thursday 
for  Alaska. 

Mr.  1  '"-<>r^:  1  Irocker  !::■  the  city  after  visiting 

1  ■  I 

Mr..    Channing     II.    Cook    and    her   sister.    Miss   Lucille 

1  ■     in  a  ■■  in  to  friends  in  Mayfield. 

I         Uly  Winaiis  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday  after 

■  the  winter  ver  ..-w  York  city. 

\\\  l  iiii.1-1  rhurston  returned  lo  Stockton  last  Tuesday 
after  a  week'.  1  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,    Mrs.  W.  M.  < 

1  at  Monterey, 
fi\  ■   \zm     Bui   ■  1I1.-  season  at  Litl  ■ 

Sonoma  I 

Mr.  and  Mo.  \V.  T.  Carratt  arc  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  <  Eordorj    Bland  in  a  month  at 

Monterey. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  James   Pbdon  and   Miss   Phela 

1  Park,  their  summer  residence  in  Santa  I      1 

Mr.  and  Mr-..  H.  P.  Bowie  came  Up  from  San  Mr  0  last 
Monday  and  passed  several  days  here. 

Mrs.  O.W.C'hildsand  |  I,  of  Los  Angeles, 

will  ren,  ■   until  late  in  August. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  came  down   from   I 
last  Monday  and  are  at  tin:  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  I  >  will  remain  at  her  villa  in 
Nar,a  Valley  until  S»-pt--iFi; 

Mr.  Luis  Loaiza  has   rel I   fi n  prolon         visit  1 

Mexico. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Mi     1     \    Prank  an    1  i--<.ing  sev- 

-  a'  Monterey. 

.melic  Kirketerp  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit 
Robert  Oxnard  in  San  Rafael. 
r.  and  Mrs.   Isaac   Hccht  and   the  Misses  Hccht  have 


returned  from  an  enjoyable  trip  to  Alaska  and  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  are  ending  the  season  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Miss  Mary  Scott,  and  Miss  Cun- 
ningham are  at  Monterey,  where  they  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hanlon  will  remain  in  San  Rafael 
for  another  month. 

Mr.  William  C.  Ralston  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  Eastern  points. 

Mr.  and  -Sirs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Xew  York  city. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  Foote,  Miss  Foote,  and  Miss  Hattie  English, 
of  Oakland,  left  for  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins  and  family  are  visiting  friends  in 
San  Jose. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan  are  enjoying  a  two  weeks* 
outing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hooker  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Bessie  Hooker  have  returned  from  their  northern  trip, 

Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  is  passing  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  will  return  from  the  East  on 
July  31st. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  and  family  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  a  month  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Hughes  has  returned  to  Denver  after  a 
two  weeks'  visit  to  relatives  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rucker,  of  San  Jose,  are  passing 
the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Woodworth,  of  Fresno,  are  in  the 
city  on  a  visit. 

Professor  de  Filippe  has  returned  from  his  vacation  trip- 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  from  Monterey  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepard  are  passing  the  summer  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  family  are  at  Mon- 
terey, and  will  remain  there  several  weeks. 

Miss  EmilyHughes  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Wooster  went  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  on 
Friday,  to  remain  until  Monday.  Mrs.  Wooster  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  August  ist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hamilton,  the  Misses  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Fillmore,  Mrs.  William  Bedell,  and  Miss 
Bedell  left  last  Wednesday  to  visit  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes  have  relumed  from  a 
month's  visit  at  Pescadero. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman  is  visiting  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ozmun.  of  St.  Paul.  Mrs.  J.  Martin,  of 
Yreka,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Creamer,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Boothe,  and  Miss  Eoothe,  of  this  city,  are  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  James  J.  Archibald  has  been  passing  a  lew  days  at 
Glen  Una,  near  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  William  P.  Greer  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  who  has  been  passing  the  season  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  has  returned  to  the  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  have  returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel 
after  passing  three  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  the  Misses  Ruther- 
ford, who  have  been  passing  the  summer  near  Mount 
Shasta,  have  gone  to  Monterey  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  E.  Y,  Judd  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  will  return  from  the  East  in  a 
few  days. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  is  expected  back  from  Honolulu 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bond  are  visiting  a  health  resort  in 
Klamath  County. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Seymour  left  on  Thursday  to  visit  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Carr,  of  Bakersfield,  are  staying 
at  The  Colonial. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  will  go  to  Monterey  August  ist  to  remain  a 
month. 

Captain  J.  E.  Watson  and  Mrs,  Louis  E.  Watson  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Liverpool  a  week  ago. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.Sullivan  are  staying  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel,  in  Saratoga,  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  C.  Crooks  and  Miss  Crooks  are  at  the  Hotel  Nor- 
mandie,  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  of  Pasadena,  are  passing  the 
summer  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  Y,,  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ten  Broeck. 

Mr.  W.  S  Hilliard,  an  artist  of  New  York,  left  last 
Wednesday  to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  are  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  and  Miss  May  Sharon  have  returned 
to  the  Palace  Hotel,  after  passing  the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  I).  Witham  and  Miss  McLane  are 
now  residing  at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  has  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
since  last  Wednesday, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  have  been  passing 
the  week  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham,  of  Oakland,  are  staying  at 
The  Colonial  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo  Villafranca  and  Miss  Marie  Ponton 
de  Arce  will  leave  in  September  to  visit  Central  America  for 
a  few  months. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Meade  are  visiting  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Miss  Lillie  Lawlor  is  enjoying  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kittle,  who  fractured  his  ankle  severely  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Country  Club,  in  Bear  Valley,  is  at  the 
residence  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  in  San  Rafael, 
and  is  rapidly  improving. 

Miss  Belle  Smith  will  leave  to-day  to  visit  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Lou  Swabacker,  of  Wheeling,  W.  V.,  is  paying  a 
brief  visit  to  the  principal  places  of  interest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr,  S.  Gump  returned  last  Monday  from  an  extended 
visit  to  the  art  centres  of  Europe. 

Hon.  Frederick  Cox  and  Miss  Cox,  of  Sacramento,  are 
at  the  Grand  Hotel. 


I*a  Veuve  Clicquot. 

A  visit  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Werle, 
at  Reims,  France,  where  the  celebrated  Veuve  Clic- 
quot champagne  is  made,  is  of  great  interest  to  all 
travelers  and  many  avail  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ity lo  inspect  it  while  visiting  there.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  half  hundred  cellars,  each  vast  apart- 
ments, forming  a  complete  labyrinth  of  gloomv,  under- 
ground corridors,  excavated  in  the  bed  of  chalk  which 
underlies  the  city,  and  roofed  and  walled  in  with  solid 
masonry,  more  or  less  blackened  with  age.  Here 
arc  hundreds  of  men  busily  engaged  in  tilling,  shak- 
ing, examining,  corking,  wiring,  and  stringing  the 
millions  of  bottles  that  are  sent  out  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  On  every  side  bottles  are  reposing  in 
various  attitudes,  the  majority  in  huge,  square  piles 
on  their  sidus,  others  in  racks  slightly  tilted,  others, 
again,  almost  standing  on  their  heads,  while  some, 
which,  through  inflation  have  come  to  grief,  litter  the 
floor,  and  crunch  beneath  the  feet.  Tablets  are  hung 
against  each  stack  of  wine  indicating  its  age.  Venti- 
lating shafts  pass  from  one  tier  of  cellars  to  another 
enabling  the  temperature  to  be  perfecllv  regulated 
thereby  obviating  an  excess  of  breakage. '  M.  WerliJ 
'•stimates  ttmt  the  loss  in  this  respect  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  a  cuvie  amounts  to  seven  per 
cent.,  but  subsequently  is  considerably  less. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Novelties,  suitable  as  presents  for  any 
and  all  occasions,  in  large  variety  at  Leo.  Zander  & 
Co.,  116  Sutter  Street. 


THE    CARES    OF    THE    RICH. 
Defenses  of  New  York's  Nervous  Plutocrats. 

Frederic  Remington,  the  artist,  told  me  one  day 
(writes  Julian  Ralph  in  the  Providence  Journal)  of 
the  trouble  a  man  out  on  the  plains  once  had  to  keep 
his  money  out  of  the  reach  of  the  motley  crew  he  had 
to  sleep  with  in  a  new  railroad  town.  At  first  he  put 
the  big  bills  in  the  lining  of  his  hat,  but,  one  day, 
when  he  hung  his  hat  up,  so  as  to  comb  his  hair,  an- 
other man  walked  off  with  it,  and  he  had  to  ride 
after  him  for  three  days  to  get  it  back.  Then  the 
unfortunate  possessor  of  wealth  put  his  roll  in  the 
leg  of  his  drawers,  and  kept  his  stockings  on  while 
he  slept,  to  keep  the  money  in  place.  But  this  was 
calculated  to  attract  attention,  and  the  man  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  until  the  inspiration  seized  him  to 
put  the  bills  in  the  sleeves  of  his  undershirt,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  and  making  a  natural 
sort  of  a  pocket  for  them  there.  When  this  idea 
occurred  to  him,  he  knew  his  money  was  absolutely 
safe,  for  robbers  might  search  his  pockets,  his  shoes, 
and  everything  they  could  find  or  think  of,  but  they 
never  would  suspect  him  of  using  his  sleeves  for  a 
hiding-place,  and  if  they  did,  they  could  not  ransack 
that  part  of  his  clothing  without  awakening  him. 

That  was  out  on  the  plains  in  the  old,  rough  days. 
What  of  New  York,  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  our 
civilization  to-day  ?  Does  any  one  suffer  disturbance 
of  mind  through  the  possession  of  wealth  in  a  highly 
organized,  well-ordered  community  like  this? 

The  Vanderbilt  women,  mother  and  married 
daughters,  live  in  two  carved  brown-stone  houses 
joined  together  and  forming  a  palace — so  far  as  size 
and  pretension  go — opposite  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Around  the  palace  is 
a  low  wall,  and  on  that  is  an  ornate  bronze  railing. 
It  has  silver  in  its  composition.  The  fence  is  pat- 
terned like  an  arabesquerie,  and  to  produce  this  pat- 
tern are  many  little  curly-cues  of  bronze  riveted  here 
and  there.  As  each  one  of  these  little  pieces  is 
worth  thirteen  dollars,  the  street  boys  come  over 
from  the  east  side  of  town  at  night  and  hammer  and 
break  them  off,  so  that  a  special  detective  is  now  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  costly  railing  at  night.  But  that 
man  is  not  the  only  detective  employed  by  the  Van- 
derbilts,  They  seldom  give  a  musicale,  or  hold  a 
reception,  or  enjoy  a  dance  without  seeing  to  it  that 
detectives  are  present  to  mingle  with  the  throng  and 
watch  the  invited  guests  and  guard  the  open  door  so 
that  nothing  shall  be  stoleu  off  the  mantels  or  the 
buffets  on  the  bureaus.  The  detectives  are  dressed 
in  evening  attire  on  such  occasions,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  select  folks  of  the 
sacred  Four  Hundred. 

Our  rich  people  ail  live  in  prisons  ;  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  prison  to  which  most  of  their  houses 
can  be  so  well  likened.  It  is  true  that  none  of  them 
carries  his  timidity  so  far  as  did  old  John  Anderson, 
the  tobacconist,  whose  house  was  fitted  with  steel 
doors  at  every  window  and  inner  sheets  of  steel  in 
every  outer  doorway  ;  nor,  perhaps,  has  any  one 
else  shown  such  an  ingenuity  as  a  certain  rich  wine- 
seller  in  town,  whose  stair-steps  are  connected  with 
bells  and  pistols,  so  that  whoever  tries  to  ascend  the 
main 'staircase  will  set  off  alarms  enough  to  call  out 
the  entire  neighborhood.  It  is  really  a  surprising 
and  a  depressing  experience  to  walk  through  the 
streets  in  the  district  north  of  Twenty-Third  and 
south  of  Sixty-Fifth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Madi- 
son Avenues.  The  lower  windows  are  all  heavily 
barred  with  iron  and  the  area  doors  are  built  of  iron. 
You  see  the  servants  and  the  children  peering  out 
upon  you  as  birds  look  from  out  their  cages.  The 
front  or  main  doors  at  the  tops  of  the  stoops  open 
with  a  rattle  and  clash,  like  doors  in  a  jail,  be- 
cause they  are  all  fitted  with  great  chains  and  bolts 
(and  sometimes  bars),  as  well  as  locks.  Queer,  war- 
like, spike-pointed  tits  of  iron  fence  are  made  by 
the  thousand  to  fit  in  the  outer  lower  corner  of  each 
parlor  window,  so  that  no  burglar  can  step  from 
your  own  stoop,  or  your  neighbor's,  upon  your  parlor 
window-sills  to  break  through  and  steal.  Upon  the 
windows  are  patent  "  catches" — there  are  five  hun- 
dred kinds  for  sale  in  the  stores,  each  warranted  to 
resist  outside  pressure  and  tampering  —  and  there 
are  usually  inner  blinds  made  lo  fasten  with  iron  bars 
to  resist  burglarious  effort.  The  city  police  who  walk 
the  streets  are  not  enough — indeed,  they  are  dis- 
trusted—  and,  therefore,  special  watchmen  patrol 
the  pavements  armed  with  clubs  and  pistols  and 
paid  by  private  contributions.  Chains  of  massy 
make  dangle  from  the  covers  of  the  coal-holes  under 
their  feet,  and  chains  keep  the  area  gratings  doubly 
secure,  for  they  are  locked  as  welt. 

Within  the  house  are  the  secret  wires  of  burglar- 
alarms,  and  the  call-boxes  of  the  private- messenger 
companies  are  in  my  lady's  and  my  master's  bed- 
chambers. The  skylight  on  the  roof  is  bolted,  and 
barred,  and  lined  with  iron,  and  in  those  blocks  of 
fancifully  patterned  houses,  where  dormer  windows 
project  above  the  gutters  and  the  roofs,  the  windows 
are  fitted  with  iron  bars.  It  is  not  to  protect  their 
inmates,  the  servants,  but  to  guard  the  silver  plate 
and  the  aristocracy  below.  Then  you  should  see  the 
back-yards  of  the  rich.  The  walls  and  fences  are 
picketed  with  sharp-pointed  iron  fences — railings  of 
javelins,  The  lower  windows  are  fortified,  and  the 
back-doors  are  made  of  iron. 


Beechah's  Pills  sell  well  because  they  cure. 
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FRAGRANT 

Summer  Announcement 


A.    L.    BOWHAY, 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Will  reduce  prices  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  to 
niafce  room  for  his  new  fall  goods. 


504  SUTTER  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

MRS.    HARRISON    REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the   Electric   Needle. 
GUARANTEED    PERMANENT. 

MRS.  NETTIK  HARRISON,  America's 
Beauty  Doctor,  36  Geary  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Next  to  attractiveness  in  an  advertise- 
ment is  the  performance  of  some  useful 
feature  that  will  draw  readers  of  the  paper 
to  your  advertisement  for  its  sake  alone. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  "  Amuse- 
ment To-Night"  corner  in  the  advertising 
space  of  some  large  retail  houses.  The 
man  who  first  used  this  shrewd  device  knew 
that  whoever  turned  to  these  announce- 
ments day  after  day  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  a  regular  reader  of  his  advertise- 
ments. Another  hit  in  advertising  was  the 
"'Bargain  Directory"  of  the  New  York 
Recorder,  "that  is  revised  daily  for  the 
convenience  of  its  readers."  The  double 
column  that  it  occupies  is  divided  into 
three  divisions,  in  the  first  of  which  a 
single  line  is  devoted  to  the  different  bar- 
gains for  that  day  ;  in  the  second  division 
is  the  name  of  the  firm  ;  and  in  the  third, 
its  location.  At  a  glance  the  reader  can 
discover  where  the  bargains  for  that  day 
can  be  obtained  and  what  they  are.—/.  C. 
Mofftt  in  tlu  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 


For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


July  25,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  New  Opera  "His  Majesty." 
For  the  benefit  of  a  deserving  local  charity,  a  new 
opera,  entitled  "  His  Majesty."  will  be  produced  at 
one  of  our  theatres  in  February,  1893.  The  score  is 
bv  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Mus.  Bach.  Oxon,  and  the 
libretto  is  by  Mr.  Peter  Robertson,  a  well-known 
dramatic  writer  of  this  city.  The  theme  is  essentially 
comic,  and  both  the  librettist  and  the  composer 
have  done  clever  work  in  their  lines.  The  music  is 
light,  sparkling,  and  breezy,  with  catchy  patter  songs 
and  airs  that  will  be  whistled  in  the  streets  as  soon 
as  they  are  heard. 

In  the  libretto  Mr.  Robertson  has  laid  a  plot,  if  it 
may  be  called  so,  something  like  the  following  :  The 
incidents  occur  at  Meringue,  which  is  situated  almost 
anywhere,  and  the  period  is  just  as  definite.  The 
inhabitants  there  have  never  had  a  king  or  ruler,  so 
they  advertise  for  one  in  the  daily  papers  and  meet 
with  a  response.  They  offer  the  applicant  a  salary 
of  fifty  dollars  a  week  to  reign  over  them  and  he 
consents.  He  has  a  wife  and  daughter,  the  princess. 
The  latter  has  never  been  in  love,  but  is  desirous  of 
experiencing  the  tender  passion.  With  whom  she 
cares  not.  A  prince,  traveling  incognito  from  a 
neighboring  territory,  chances  that  way.  traveling  to 
meet  a  maiden  who  will  love  him  for  himself  alone. 
The  prince  and  princess  meet,  Cupid  ensnares  them 
and  many  happy  incidents  follow.  A  host  of  compli- 
cations, all  ludicrous,  arise  in  the  course  of  the  play 
and  it  ends  with  a  delightful  denouement. 

The  method  of  treatment  throughout  is  quite 
original,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Re- 
hearsalswill commence  in  November.  The  majority 
of  those  who  participated  in  "  Bluff  King  Hal"  will 
be  in  the  cast.  So  far  it  is  sure  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Wyman  Williams,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickman,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Pue  will  appear. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

At  last  there  is  a  summer  resort  in  California  where 
one  can  go  to  the  mountains,  and  still  find  a  com- 
fortable hotel.  Nearly  all  San  Franciscans  know 
and  feel  that  the  change  they  require  is  a  change  to 
the  mountain  air.  Instead  of  that  they  almost  all  go 
to  the  seashore — or,  rather,  they  go  from  one  point 
on  the  seashore  to  another — say  from  San  Francisco 
to  Santa  Cruz  or  Monterey.  The  dwellers  in  the 
interior  valleys,  too,  yearn  for  the  mountains,  but 
they  at  least  can  get  a  change  by  going  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  San  Franciscans  can  not.  The  new 
resort  at  Castle  Crag  fills  that  "long  felt  want"  of 
which  one  hears  so  much. 

Castle  Crag  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad.  The  nearest  station  is  Dunsmuir. 
Castle  Crag  has  no  station — they  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  build  one.  There  is  nothing  there  but  a 
platform.  In  fact,  the  hotel  was  hardly  finished 
when  the  guests  were  clamoring  for  admission. 
They  were  moving  in  at  one  end  of  the  house  while 
the  workmen  were  moving  out  at  the  other.  The 
result  is  that  Castle  Crag  looks  a  little  new,  and 
crude,  and  raw.  But  the  site  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty.  The  hotel  is  erected  upon  a  meadow  of 
several  acres  in  extent,  which  crowns  a  knoll,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  Soda  Creek,  and  on  the  other  the 
Sacramento  River.  To  the  west  are  the  jagged 
crags  after  which  the  place  is  named.  They  remind 
one  of  the  lofty  granite  peaks  around  the  Yosemite. 
Looking  up  Soda  Creek,  Mount  Shasta  is  seen — that 
magnificent  mountain  of  whose  view  one  never  tires. 

Going  up  Soda  Creek  to  the  spring  is  one  of  the 
dissipations  of  the  day.  There  people  fill  themselves 
up  with  alkaline-saline-ferric  waters,  and  watch  that 
amiable  savant.  Dr.  Harkness,  perform  experiments 
with  a  glass  of  water  and  bit  of  oak  bark — the  upshot 
of  the  experiments  being  that  if  you  mix  alcoholics 
with  the  water  it  will  turn  black.  The  males,  after 
drinking  large  quantities  of  the  water,  then  pensively 
return  to  the  club-house,  and  proceed  to  turn  their 
insides  black. 

There  is  a  large  pool  in  the  Sacramento  River, 
about  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  which  is  used 
for  swimming.     About  four  o'clock  every  afternoon 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


is  the  fashionable  hour.  The  pool  is  a  beautiful  one, 
its  only  drawback — if  it  be  a  drawback — that  it  is  as 
clear  as  a  maiden's  eyes.  Therefore,  the  swimmers' 
every  movement  can  be  s'.-en,  and  their  peculiarities 
of  figure  and  stroke  can  be  observed.  Some  of  them 
swim  like  fish,  and  others — well,  others  do  not  swim 
like  fish.  As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
slender,  girlish  figure  looks  best  while  swimming  in 
this  crystalline  pool,  and  that  fat  ladies  do  not  appear 
to  advantage. 

Roads,  foot-paths,  and  bridle-paths  are  being 
constructed  in  every  direction,  and  a  perfect  army 
of  workmen  engaged.  Next  year  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  trips  to  make  in  every  direction,  At 
present,  they  are  limited — there  are  few  roads  or 
trails,  the  country  being  almost  virgin. 

Colonel  Fred  Crocker  has  built  a  beautiful  cottage 
not  far  from  the  hotel,  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
river.  It  is  a  large  and  comfortable  place,  furnished 
luxuriously,  yet  simply.  The  hangings  are  of  light, 
silky,  Japanese  fabrics  ;  the  rugs  were  woven  in 
Japan  to  order  ;  while  the  furniture  is  nearly  all  of 
bamboo.  All  of  the  Japanese  furniture  and  deco- 
rations were  specially  selected  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Hopps 
Howard,  now  of  Yokohama,  but  formerly  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco.  The  effect  is  light,  cool,  and  airy  ; 
it  is  a  typical  bungalow — an  ideal  summer  home. 

Other  cottages  are  soon  to  be  erected.  George 
Crocker  is  about  to  build  a  shooting-box  on  the  banks 
of  Soda  Creek,  near  the  hotel.  It  is  said  that  Henry 
T.  Scott  and  Joseph  G.  Eastland  also  contemplate 
building  there.     Other  will  soon  follow. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  hotel  was  crowded. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  full  ever  since  it  was  opened. 
Last  Saturday,  the  number  of  guests  was  supple- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  two  private  cars.  One 
was  Colonel  Crocker's  car,  with  a  party  consist- 
ing of  himself,  Russell  J.  Wilson,  W.  F.  Goad,  and 
Horace  G.  Piatt.  The  other  came  from  Fresno,  with 
a  party  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  Berrv,  Miss 
Maude  Berry,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leach,  and  some  other 
Fresno  notables. 

Altogether,  the  opening  of  the  resort  at  Castle 
Crag  has  been  a  success.  Already  work  is  begun 
on  an  addition  to  the  hotel  which  will  double  its 
capacity.  Pleasant  as  the  place  is  now,  its  possi- 
bilities can  scarcely  be  measured.  It  may  become 
the  leading  summer  resort  of  the  State.  No  one  of 
its  projectors  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a 
strong  desire  for  the  mountains. 

Annexed  is  is  a  partial  list  of  those  who  have  been 
at  Castle  Crag  since  its  opening,  some  weeks  ago  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Misses  Rutherford,  Mr. 
W.  Frank  l  load.  Misses  (load,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bissell. 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Hummer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle,  Misses  Castle,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Wall,  Miss  Ella  Wall,  Miss  Bessie  Wall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Glascock,  Mr.  Frederick  Bates.  Mr.  George 
Crocker,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Miss  Mary  L.  McXnti. 
Mrs.  Taylor.  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Cone,  Miss  Josephine  Cone,  Mr.  John  Garber,  Mr. 
Eugene  Garber,  Mr.  J.  M.  Quay,  Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mr.  Joseph  Austin,  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding, 
Mrs.  1.  Lawrence  Pool,  Mrs.  Favre,  Mrs.  P.  McG.  Mc- 
Bean,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wilson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Miss  Tuttle,  Miss  Belle 
Garber,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Cook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  McCormack,  Miss  Grace  McConnack,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Siefclen,  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  J.  J.  Uowen,  Mr. 
N.  K.  Masten.  the  Misses  Masten,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Swayne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Rodgers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cad- 
walader,  .Mr.  A.  C.  Bingham,  Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Krown,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Crowell,  Miss  May 
Crowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shaw, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fi.  E. 
Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Eeans,  Misses  Daisy 
and  Ruth  Ryan,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William  Thomas,  Misses  Thomas,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Baldwin, 
Miss  Fanny  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  <>.  Edwards,  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  Milton  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  and 
others. 


A  Private  Burlesque  Circus. 
Mr.  John  F.  Harrold  provided  considerable 
amusement  for  about  seventy-five  of  his  friends, 
last  Saturday  evening,  by  giving  a  burlesque  circus 
performance  at  Camp  Arden  in  Mill  Valley.  The 
programme  was  a  marvelous  production  of  its  kind, 
and  it  was  conscientiously  carried  out,  amid  peals  of 
laughter  from  the  audience,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Willis  Polk,  who  was  the  ring-master.  Mr. 
James  A.  Beckett  was  very  funny  as  the  clown  ;  Mr. 
Fritz  Gamble  won  many  plaudits  for  his  bare-back 
riding  and  skirt-dancing ;  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins 
created  a  favorable  impression  by  her  bicycle  riding  ; 
Miss  Ida  Miller  was  billed  as  the  Hawaiian  night- 
ingale in.an  equestrienne  act,  which  was  excellent  ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Harrold  in  dances  and  a  trapeze 
act.  The  performance  closed  with  the  act  entitled 
the  "  Wedding  of  the  Bear  and  the  Cat."  During 
the  evening  the  audience  was  also  entertained  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger  in  a  violin  solo ;  Mr. 
Daniel  Polk  in  a  song  and  dance  and  banjo  solos  ; 
and  Mr.  Willis  Polk  in  card  tricks  and  mind  read- 
ing. The  affair  was  a  huge  burlesque  throughout, 
and  was  as  successful  as  it  was  laughable  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  William  Oothout,  who  is  now  in  New  York, 
city,  will  be  united  in  marriage,  on  August  4th  or 
6th,  to  Mrs.  Edgar  Saltus,  who  recently  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  the  novelist.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  Grace  Church  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington  will  officiate.  Mr.  Oothout  is  quite 
wealthy  and  has  made  many  friends  during  his  resi- 
dence on  tin's  coast.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
California  Petroleum  and  Asphalt  Company,  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  is 
financially  interested  with  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker 


in  his  investments  there.  Mrs.  Saltus  was  here  in 
June  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Andrews  while 
completing  a  tour  of  the  world. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emma  McMillan  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Wooster  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  7th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  202  Ridley 
Street. 

Miss  Jeanne  H.  Dyer,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Dyer,  of  Oakland,  was  married  on  July  15th,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Herman, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Spokane.  She  met  her 
husband,  who  is  a  widower,  some  time  ago  while 
visiting  in  Oregon. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  delightful  luncli- 
party  recently  at  her  residence  in  San  Mateo,  at 
which  she  entertained  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr?. 
Ansel  Easton,  Mrs.  Beverly  McMonagle,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick S.  Moody,  Miss  Babetle  Howard,  Miss  Jessie 
Bowie,  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry. 

Among  the  theatre-parties  of  the  past  week  was 
one  in  which  the -participants  were  Miss  Irwin  and 
Miss  Eugenia  Chapin,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
S.  Raymond,  Mr.  A.  L.  Roeder,  and  Mr.  O.  W. 
Marshall,  of  Denver.  The  ladies  were  becomingly 
gowned,  and  the  play.  "The  School  for  Scandal,' 
was  highly  enjoyed.  After  the  performance,  a  de- 
licious supper  was  indulged  in  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  has  issued  invitations  for  the  wedding 
of  his  daughter,  Miss  Goldina  Gump,  to  Mr.  Louis 
Swabacker.  of  Wheeling,  W.  V.,  which  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  evening. 

Army   and    Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  armv  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U".  S.  A.,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  commandant  of 
cadets  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember ist.  will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Monroe.  Va., 
at  the  proper  time  and  will  then  repair  to  West  Point  to 
enter  upon  his  duty. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  McCook,  of  Los  Angeles,  wife  of  General 
McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Byrne,  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver  D.  <  Sreeiie,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Department  of  California,  has  been  promoted  lo 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  E.  T.  Burgdoff,  L".  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard. 

Assistant- Engineer  Victor  Blue,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  de- 
tached from  th^  Charleston  on  August  8th,  and  given  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  John  A.  Darling,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  and  will 
report  to  General  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty. 

Major  Abram  C.  Wildrick,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  is  now 
enjoying  a  leave  of  absence  which  will  expire  on  September 
loth. 

Lieutenant  Warren   P.   Xewcomb,  Filth  Artillery,  U.  S.  I 
A.,  who  is  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  I 
will  be  relieved   on  August  13th,  and  will  then  be  stationed 
at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  William  B.  Homer.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Elbridge  R.  Hills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  j 
is  absent  on  duty  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 

111. 

Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Gallup,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  j 
will  return  to  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island,  on  August  31st. 

Captain  John  J.  O'Connell.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  I 
return  from  Europe  on  October  3ibt. 

Albert  Jesse  Bowley,  and  George  Howard  Studley,  j 
(alternate),  of  this  city,  have  received  appointments  for  ad-  1 
mission  to  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point  in  1893. 

Ensign   H.  E.  Parmenter,  I".  S.  X.,   has  been  detached  j 
from  the   Thetis,  and  granted   three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  j 
absent  on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Major  Tully  McCrea,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  is  on 
duty  at  the  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Rcber,   Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ' 
absent  on  duty  with  the   Intercontinental    Railway  Com- 
mission. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
will  return  to  duty  at  the  Presidio  on  October  22d. 

Captain  Joshua  A.  Fessenden,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  temporary  duty  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Xoble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  on  duty  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Barry,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  absent  on  duty  at  Sacramento,  will  return  to  Angel 
Island  on  October  31st. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  \ 
absent  on  duty  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First   Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ah-  i 
sent  on   duty   at   the   Sheffield   Scientific   School    of   Yale 
College,  acting  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics. 

Lieutenant  Frederic  A.  Tripp,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  now  on  duty  at  the  Torpedo  School,  Willet's  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Captain  Francis  E.  Pierce.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  absent  on  sick  leave,  will  return  to  Angel  Island  on 
August  13th. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  absent  on.  leave,  will  return  to  Angel  Island  on 
September  15th. 

Captain  William  N.  Tisdall,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  on  duty  at  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Lieutenant  John  M.  Neall,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Xevada  National 
Guard  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  during  the  period  of  its  en- 
campment, commencing  August  2ad. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Booth  has  gone  to  Fort  Sheridan,  III.,  to 
join  her  husband.  Captain  Booth,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
stationed  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N-,  ne'e  Bermingham, 
have  left  Mare  Island  for  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Woods,   wife  of  Dr.   Woods,   U.  S.  N.,   j 
will  soon  return  to  Mare   Island  after  making  a  European 
trip  with  her  niece. 

Lieutenant    David  D.  Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A 
is  on  duty  at  the  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Captain   Marion   P.  Maus.   First  Infantry,   U.   S.  A.,  is  j 
absent  from  Fort  Bidwell,  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Treat.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S,  A.,  is  | 
acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard,  J 
U.S.A. 

Ensign  Guy  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  July  151I1 
from  the  East  on  the  steamer  San  Juan  in  charge  of  fifty-  I 
two  naval  apprentices.     He  will   leave  on  the  Belgic  July  ' 
:6th,  to  join  the  Monocacy  at  Yokohama. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  U".  S.  N.,  have  been  pass-  1 
ing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lyman  W.  Welch,  of  this  city,  in   the  fourth  California 
district,  has  been  appointed_  military  cadet  at  West  Point,   j 
with  George  W.  Ryan,  of  this  city,  as  alternate. 

Captain  Gale,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  are  staying  at  The  : 
Colonial. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Swinburne,  U.  S.  X..  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


What  Can  Cuticura  Do 

Everything  that  1b  cleansing,  purifying,  and  bean. 
lifyingfortheBkin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  of  Infunu  and 
Children,  the  Cl'Ticuka 
1  Remedies  willdo.  They 
epeedily  cu  re  itching 
and  burning  eczema*, 
and  other  painful  and 
disfiguring  skin  and 
scalp  diseases,  cleanse 
the  ecalp  of  scaly  hu-  - 
mora,  and  restore  the 
hair.  Absolutely  pnie, 
agTeeable,and  unfailing, 
they  appeal  to  mothers  as  the  best  Bkin  purificro 
and  beaulifiera  in  the  world.  PareDts,  tbirj  k  of  this, 
save  yonr  children  years  of  mental  as  well  aa  phys- 
ical suffering  by  reason  of  personal  dieiitmrem'-nt 
idded  to  bodily  torture.  Cures  made  in  childhood 
are  speedy, permanent,  and  economical.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
j&b~  "  All  about  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  "  free. 

Qiny'O  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I    O   by  CtrrictJRA  Suap.    Absolutely  pure. 

ACHING  SIDES  AND  BACK, 

Hip,  Kidney,  and  Uterine  Paine  and 
"WeatncBAfrs  relieved  in  one  mlmne 
by  the  Cnticnra  Antl-Paln  Plaster, 
the  first  and  only  pain-killiDg  plaster. 


S^ffl^^ 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  is 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter,  Eggs.  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  viciiity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  i--  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "  Commutes  "  S5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  $3. 

Telephone  38.  Telegraph  or  write,  or,  better  still,  call 
and  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents.  K^sp-ri.'Uuny,  Hephurn  S:  Terry. 
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HABERDASHERS 

232    Kearny  Street. 

TO  OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  g-ood  eare  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GIIJBEKT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


CLOSING   OUT 


-OF  THE— 


—  Miss  Theodora  Vassault  will  resume  her 
classes  in  Drawing  and  Water-color  Painting,  August 
ist.  Special  classes  for  children  after  school  hours 
in  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay.  Studio,  1812 
Sacramento  Street. 


Greatest 

Legitimate 
Bargains 

EVER    OFFERED 

—IN— 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

—AND- 

FURNISHINGS 

RODS  BROS. 

27  to  37  KEAF 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  25,  1892. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Burial  of  Moses. 
("  And  he  buried  him   in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
over  against    Beth-peor ;    but    no    man    knoweth    of   his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day."— Deut.  xxxiv.,  6.] 
By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab. 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave  ; 
But  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
Kor  the  hand  of  God  upturned  the  sod 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 
Bui  no  man  heard  the  tramping, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  when  the  night  is  done. 
And  ihe  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun. 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring-lime 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves, 
So  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  thai  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Lo  !  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum. 

Follow  the  funeral-car. 
They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  bailies  won, 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place. 

With  costly  marble  dressed  ; 
In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  choir  sings  and  the  organ  rings 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword  ; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word  ; 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen, 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor? — 

The  hillside  for  his  pall; 
To  He  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  like  tapers  tall  ; 
And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave- 
In  that  deep  grave  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 
Shall  break  again — oh  !  woncl'rous  thought ! 

Before  the  judgment  day ; 
And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  around, 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life 

With  th'  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Oh,  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land  ! 

Oh,  dark  Beth-peor's  hill ! 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  lo  be  still. 
God  hath  bis  mysteries  of  grace 

Ways  that  we  can  not  tell  ; 
He  hides  them  deep  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

— C.  F.  Alexander. 


Jephthah's  Daughter. 
("  And  Jephlhah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If 
Thou  shall  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into 
mine  hands, 

"Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I 
will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering." — Judges,  xi.,  30-31.] 
She  stood  before  her  father's  gorgeous  tent, 
To  listen  for  his  coming.     Her  loose  hair 
Was  resting  on  her  shoulders,  like  a  cloud 
Floating  around  a  statue,  and  the  wind. 
Just  swaying  her  light  robe,  reveal'd  a  shape 
Praxiteles  might  worship.     She  had  clasp'd 
Her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  had  raised 
Her  beautiful,  dark  Jewish  eyes  to  heaven, 
Til)  the  long  lashes  lay  upon  her  brow. 
Her  lip  was  slightly  parted,  like  the  clefi 
Of  a  pomegranate  blossom  ;  and  her  neck, 
Just  where  the  cheek  was  melting  to  its  curve 
With  the  unearthly  beauty  sometimes  there, 
Was  shaded,  as  if  light  had  fallen  off,  - 
Its  surface  was  so  polish'd.     She  was  stilling 
Her  light,  quick  breath  to  hear  ;  and  the  white  rose 
Scarce  moved  upon  her  bosom,  as  it  swell'd. 
Like  nothing  but  a  lovely  wave  of  light. 
To  meet  the  arching  of  her  queenly  neck. 
Her  countenance  was  radiant  with  love. 
She  look'd  like  one  to  die  for  it — a  being 
Whose  whole  existence  was  the  pouring  out 
Of  rich  and  deep  affections.     I  have  thought 
A  brother's  and  a  sister's  love  were  much  ; 
I  know  a  brother's  is — for  I  have  been 
A  sister's  idol — and  I  know  how  full 
The  heart  may  be  of  tenderness  to  her  ! 
But  the  affection  of  a  delicate  child 
For  a  fond  father,  gushing,  as  it  does, 
With  the  sweet  springs  of  life,  and  pouring  on, 
Through  all  earth's  changes,  like  a  river's  course — 
Chasten'd  with  reverence,  and  made  more  pure 
By  the  world's  discipline  of  light  and  shade — 
'Tis  deeper — holier. 

The  wind  bore  on_ 
The  leaden  tramp  of  thousands.     Clarion  notes 
Rang  sharply  on  the  ear  at  intervals  ; 
And  the  low,  mingled  din  of  mighty  hosts 
Returning  from  the  battle,  pour'd  from  far, 
Like  the  deep  murmur  of  a  restless  sea. 
They  came,  as  earthly  conquerors  always  come, 
Witt  blood  and  splendor,  revelry  and  woe. 
The  stately  horse  treads  proudly — he  hath  irod 
The  brow  of  death,  as  well.     The  chariot-wheels 
Of  warriors  roll  magnificently  on — 
Their  weight  hath  crush 'd  the  fallen.    Man  is  there— 
Majestic,  lordly  man— with  his  sublime 
And  elevated  brow,  and  god-like  frame  ; 
Lifting  hi*  crest  in  triumph— for  his  heel 
Hath  irod  the  dying  lik-^  a  wine-press  down  ! 

The  mighty  Jephthah  led  his  warriors  on 

Through  Mi/pch's  streets.    His  helm  was  proudly  v_t, 

And  his  stern  lip  curl'd  slightly,  .in  if  praise 

Were  for  the  hero's  scorn.     His  step  was  firm, 

But  free  u  India's  leopard  ;  and  his  mail. 

Whose  shekels  none  in  Israel  might  bear, 

Was  like  a  cedar's  tassel  on  his  frame. 

His  crest  was  Judah's  kinglicst ;  and  the  look 

Of  his  dark,  lofty  eye,  ana  bended  brow, 

Might  quell  the  lion.     He  led  on  ;  but  thoughts 

Seem'd  gathering  round  which  troubled  him.    The  veins 

Grew  visible  upon  his  swarthy  brow. 

And  his  proud  lip  was  prcss'd  a*  if  with  pain. 

He  trod  less  firmly  ;  and  his  rutlcss  eye 

Glanced  forward  Frequently  ,  as  if  some  ill 

He  dared  not  meet,  were  there.     His  home  was  near  ; 

And  men  were  thronging ,  v.  ith  strange  delight 

They  have  in  human  passions,  to  observe 

The  1    tlgglc  of  his  feelings  with  his  pride. 

He  gaied  Intensely  forward.    The  tall  firs 

V  -JiiTt  bis  tent  were  motionless.     The  leaves 

;  f  'lie  sweet  aloe,  and  the  clustering  vines 


Which  half  conccal'd  his  threshold,  met  his  eye, 

Unchanged  and  beautiful ;  and  one  by  one 

The  balsam,  with  its  sweet-distilling  stems. 

And  the  Circassian  rose,  and  all  the  crowd 

Of  silent  and  familiar  things,  stole  up, 

Like  the  recover'd  passages  of  dreams. 

He  strode  on  rapidly.     A  moment  more 

And  he  had  reach'd  his  home  ;  when  lo  !  there  sprang 

One  with  a  bounding  footstep,  and  a  brow 

Of  light,  to  meet  him.     Oh,  how  beautiful  !— 

Her  dark  eye  flashing  like  a  sun-lit  gem — 

And  her  luxuriant  hair  ! — 'twas  like  the  sweep 

Of  a  swift  wing  in  visions.     He  stood  still, 

As  if  the  sight  had  wither' d  him.     She  threw 

Her  arms  about  his  neck — he  heeded  not. 

She  call'd  him  "  Father  " — but  he  answer'd  not. 

She  stood  and  gazed  upon  him.     Was  he  wroth  * 

There  was  no  anger  in  that  blood-shot  eye. 

Had  sickness  seized  him?     She  unclasp'd  his  helm. 

And  laid  her  white  hand  gently  on  his  brow, 

And  the  large  veins  felt  stiff  and  hard,  like  cords. 

The  touch  aroused  him.     He  raised  up  his  hands, 

And  spoke  the  name  of  God,  in  agony. 

She  knew  that  he  was  stricken,  then  ;  and  rush'd 

Again  into  his  arms  ;  and,  with  a  flood 

Of  tears  she  could  not  bridle,  sobb'd  a  prayer 

That  he  would  breathe  his  agony  in  words. 

He  told  her — and  a  momentary  flush 

Shot  o'er  her  countenance  ;  and  then  the  soul 

Of  Jephthah's  daughter  waken'd  ;  and  she  stood 

Calmly  and  nobly  up,  and  said  'twas  well — 

And  she  would  die.  .  .  . 

The  sun  had  well  nigh  set. 
The  lire  was  on  the  altar  ;  and  the  priest 
Of  the  High  God  was  there.     A  pallid  man 
Was  stretching  out  his  trembling  hands  to  heaven, 
As  if  he  would  have  pray'd,  but  had  no  words — 
And  she  who  was  to  die,  the  calmest  one 
In  Israel  at  that  hour,  stood  up  alone, 
And  waited  for  the  sun  to  set.     Her  face 
Was  pale,  but  very  beautiful — her  lip 
Had  a  more  delicate  outline,  and  the  tint 
Was  deeper  ;  but  her  countenance  was  like 
The  majesty  of  angels. 

The  sun  was  set — 
And  she  was  dead — but  not  by  violence. 

—  N.  P.  If  Hits. 

A    RELUCTANT     HEIRESS. 


But  She  was  Won  by  Augustus  Smith. 

When  Augustus  Smith  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  by 
the  great  banking  firm  of  Brown  &  Blue,  he  did  not 
show  any  of  the  ingenious  traits  of  character  that 
subsequently  made  him  famous.  He  was  just  an 
ordinary  -  appearing  young  man,  and  rather  pale. 
He  had  a  pair  of  shrewd,  sharp  gray  eyes,  that 
might  express  much  or  little,  just  as  it  happened. 

Young  Smith  worked  hard  and  faithfully  at  his 
desk  for  a  long  time  before  he  happened  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 
Brown  was  a  man  who  fully  realized  his  position  in 
the  financial  and  social  world,  and  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  others  did  the  same. 

It  did  not  take  Smith  long  to  discover  his  em- 
ployer's weakness.  And  when  he  had  discovered  it, 
he  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  to  his  own  advantage. 
Consequently,  he  managed  affairs  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm.  That  gentleman  took  no  partic- 
ular notice  of  the  young  man  at  the  time,  but  Smith 
did  not  despair.  He  contrived  other  little  schemes 
whereby  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  speak  with 
the  old  gendeman,  and  the  result  was  that  Brown 
soon  knew  and  began  to  notice  him.  Smith  made 
the  most  of  those  encounters,  so  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  Brown  began  to  think  that  Smith 
was  a  promising  young  man.  He  never  made  any 
boasts  or  took  advantage  of  the  senior  member's  re- 
gard, so  that  it  only  increased  with  time.  Small  won- 
der was  it  then  that  when  Brown's  private  secretary 
died,  he  chose  Mr.  Smith  out  of  all  his  employees  to 
fill  the  place.  It  was  in  his  capacity  as  private  secre- 
tary that  Smith  first  called  at  his  employer's  home. 
Smith  noted  the  evidences  of  wealth,  and  wondered 
when  he,  too,  should  be  able  to  maintain  such  an 
establishment. 

One  evening  Smith  accompanied  his  employer 
home  from  the  office.  A  knotty  financial  problem 
had  come  up  late  in  the  day  which  needed  to  be 
settled  before  the  next  day.  Brown  did  not  care  to 
attack  the  matter  by  himself.  Blue  was  out  of  town, 
and  there  was  no  one  left  for  him  to  call  upon  but 
Smith.  And  had  he  but  acknowledged  it  to  himself, 
he  believed  that  Smith's  brain  would  work  quicker 
and  clearer  than  that  of  any  one  else  connected  with 
the  place. 

That  was  an  eventful  evening  for  Smith.  In  the 
first  place,  he  met  the  banker's  daughter,  and,  hav- 
ing met  her,  immediately  lost  his  heart.  But  he  did 
not  lose  his  head,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  this  young  man's  composition.  Smith  had 
never  been  known  to  lose  his  head  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  The  present  instance  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Smith's  heart  beat  so  hard  he 
thought  every  one  in  the  room  could  hear  it,  but 
Smith's  brain  was  cool,  and  calm,  and  calculating  as 
ever. 

Just  uhat  impression  he  made  on  the  young  woman 
at  that  time  he  never  knew.  But  upon  each  subse- 
quent call  he  made  at  the  house,  he  was  careful  not 
to  lose  any  ground. 

Matters  went  on  thus  until  Smith  had  declared  his 
passion  for  his  employer's  daughter.  She  was  a 
little  shocked  at  first,  though  she  had  suspected  that 
he  loved  her.  She  told  him  that  she  could  not  tell  if 
she  cared  for  him,  and  intimated  to  him  that,  as  mat- 
ters stood  at  that  lime,  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in 
him  to  ask  her.  But  she  was  so  considerate  as  to 
promise  noi  lo  tell  her  father  of  what  his  private  sec- 
retary had  said— al  least,  not  then.  Smith's  spirits 
were  low,  bui  his  brain  was  active.  And  his  active 
brain  evolved  a  scheme  which  brought  about  the  re- 
sult he  wished  for. 

He  knew  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  pilot-boats,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  call  upon  him  and  request  a 
service.  He  to  LI  the  pilot  what  he  wanted,  and  that 
gentleman  readily  fell  into  the  scheme,     Smith  also 


called  upon  the  agent  of  a  steamship  line  and  ob- 
tained the  agent's  permission  to  sail  down  the  bay 
on  one  of  the  big  steamships. 

The  same  evening  Smith  called  upon  his  lady-love. 
His  visits  at  the  house  never  excited  comment,  be- 
cause he  generally  managed  to  have  some  little 
business  to  perform  in  the  library.  He  repeated  his 
declaration  of  love,  and  asked  the  object  of  his 
affections  to  marry  him.  She  refused.  Smith 
uttered  a  farewell  and  departed. 

The  next  day  he  asked  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  for  a  month's  vacation.  Brown  was  inquisitive, 
so  the  young  man  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  take  a 
run  over  to  Europe  and  see  some  of  the  sights. 
Brown  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  for  he  always 
had  an  idea  that  his  private  secretary  spent  every 
cent  he  made  about  as  fast  as  he  could  make  it. 
When  Smith  told  him  that  he  had  plenty  of  money 
with  which  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  the  old 
banker  was  more  than  pleased.  He  had  been  thrifty 
himself,  and  liked  to  see  the  same  trait  in  his  em- 
ployees. And  Smith  wondered  what  his  employer 
would  say  if  he  knew  his  private  secretary's  financial 
condition  at  that  moment,  for  he  had  nothing  more 
than  his  week's  salary  in  his  pocket. 

Two  days  later,  all  Smith's  companions  in  the 
office  stood  on  one  of  the  Hoboken  piers  and  shouted , 
and  screamed,  and  waved  their  hats  at  Smith  as  he 
stood  on  the  after-deck  of  a  big  ocean-liner.  They 
had  come  to  see  him  start  for  Europe.  The  last 
they  saw  of  him  that  morning,  Smith  was  waving  his 
handkerchief  to  them  from  the  vessel's  side.  And 
all  the  while  he  smiled  in  the  most  happy  manner 
imaginable. 

When  the  steamship  had  passed  down  the  Nar- 
rows and  got  out  near  Sandy  Hook,  a  pilot-boat 
came  flying  up  to  her  side.  The  steamship  slack- 
ened speed,  Ihe  pilot-boat  ran  close  under  the  side, 
and  Smith  was  lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  pilot-boat, 
where  his  friend  greeted  him  warmly.  An  hour 
later  and  Smith  was  ashore  at  Sandy  Hook.  From 
there  he  made  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands, 
where,  at  a  modest  little  hotel,  he  engaged  a  room 
for  a  month. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  the  banker  was  one  night 
asked,  in  a  casual  way,  by  his  daughter  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  he  replied,  "  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  didn't  I?  Smith  has  gone  to  Europe.  I  wish 
he  had  remained  at  home,  because  I  miss  him  very 
much." 

When  Miss  Brown  had  been  informed  as  to  young 
Smith's  whereabouts,  she  was  displeased.  She  did 
not  really  think  he  would  go  off  in  that  fashion,  with 
just  a  calm  and  formal  good-bye,  she  told  herself. 
The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  less  she  liked  it. 
When  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  she  was  quite  sure 
she  had  never  meant  to  say  "  no"  to  Smith,  when  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  "  If  he'd  only  come 
back!"  she  would  say  to  herself;  "I  never  knew 
how  much  I  cared  for  him  until  he  went  away." 

One  evening,  her  father  came  in  and  said  : 

"Well,  Smith  will  be  back  to-morrow,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  The  business  hasn't  been  run  so  smoothly 
since  he  went  away." 

From  her  father,  Miss  Brown  learned  that  the 
private  secretary  was  expected  in  on  one  of  the 
French  steamships,  and  that  most  of  the  clerks  in  the 
banking-house  were  going  to  the  dock  to  meet  him. 

The  French  steamship  which  came  up  past  Sandy 
Hook  that  morning  was  slowed  down  long  enough 
to  take  aboard  a  pilot.  And  with  the  pilot  came 
aboard  another  gentleman  who  the  pilot  said  was  a 
friend  of  his.  The  other  was  Smith,  who  had  only  that 
morning  left  the  small  hotel  at  which  he  had  been 
staying,  and  got  aboard  the  pilot-boat.  He  was 
attired  in  the  costume  usually  affected  by  tourists. 
He  had  grown  stouter  and  become  bronzed  during 
his  stay  at  the  Highlands. 

When  Smith  had  been  greeted  by  his  friends  in 
the  office,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  marked,  and  with  approval,  that 
Smith  seemed  more  anxious  to  talk  about  business 
than  the  places  he  had  visited  in  Europe. 

They  had  reached  the  house,  and  Smith  was  pass- 
ing toward  the  library,  when  he  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  Miss  Brown. 

"  Oh,  Gus — Mr.  Smith,"  said  she,  startled  for  the 
moment  into  betraying  herself;  "I'm  so  glad  you 
have  come  back  —  because  —  because  papa  has 
missed  you  so  much,"  she  added.  But  Mr.  Smith 
did  not  believe  it  was  altogether  on  her  father's  ac- 
count that  she  was  glad  he  had  returned,  and  later  in 
the  evening  inquired  more  particularly  into  the  matter. 
A  short  time  afterward,  the  signs  on  the  bank- 
ing-house were  changed.  Thereafter  they  read  ; 
Brown,  Blue  &  Smith.  Bankers.— Evening  Sua. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lord  Braxfield  admitted  the  abilities  of  a  criminal 
who  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplished  murderer,  for 
the  judge  said  :  "  Y're  a  clever  chiel,  but  y'll  be  nane 
the  waur  of  a  hanging,  my  man." 

This  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Rossini.  On 
the  death  of  Meyerbeer,  his  nephew,  Jacques  Beer, 
composed  a  funeral  march  in  his  honor.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  he  asked  Rossini  what  he  thought 
of  it.  "Not  bad,"  replied  the  maestro;  "but  it 
would  be  better  if  you  had  died  and  Meyerbeer  had 
written  the  march." 


When  the  Portuguese  first  explored  Brazil,  they 
made  great  fun  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  be- 
cause they  had  in  their  alphabet  no/,  r,  or//  a 
people,  the  invaders  declared,  without/*?,  ley,  or  rey 
— without  faith,  law,  or  king.  The  Mohawks,  again, 
have  no  labials,  and  vowed  it  was  absurd  when  the 
missionaries  tried  to  teach  them  to  pronounce/ and 
b;  "  for  who,"  said  they,  "  can  speak  with  his  mouth 
shut?" 

In  the  fighting  before  Vicksburg  the  command  of 
General  McGinnis  was  drawn  up  behind  intrench- 
ments  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  occupied  by 
twenty  thousand  Confederates.  Grant  rode  up  to 
McGinnis  and  said:  "Will  your  men  go  up  that 
hill?"  "They  will  go  through  hell,  if  necessary," 
was  the  prompt  reply.  "All  right,"  said  Grant; 
"they  will  have  a  chance  to  do  it  after  a  while." 
And  so  they  had. 

Admiral  Keppel — "  Little  Keppel,"  as  every  sailor 
in  the  fleet  fondly  dubbed  him — when  a  commodore 
at  twenty-four,  was  sent  to  demand  an  apology  from 
the  Dev  of  Algiers  for  an  insult  to  the  British  flag 
He  took  so  high  a  tone  that  they  exclaimed  against 
the  insolence  of  the  British  king  for  charging  a 
"  beardless  boy  "  with  such  a  message  to  him.  Re- 
plied the  beardless  boy:  "Were  my  master  to 
take  length  of  beard  for  a  test  of  wisdom,  he'd  have 
sent  your  Deyship  a  goat." 


A  well-authenticated  story  is  current  to  the  effect 
that  a  young  chroniqueur,  on  a  Parisian  newspaper, 
was  asked  one  morning,  bv  his  then  director,  to  take 
the  London  papers  and  prepare  a  review  of  English 
opinion  regarding  some  event  of  international  interest 
and  importance.  "But,  sir,  I  do  not  understand 
English,"  replied  the  writer.  A  poser,  this,  for  the 
good  director.  A  little  while  he  sat  and  pondered  ; 
then,  triumphantly:  "Oh,  well,  just  pick  out  the 
most  important  passages,  and  get  them  translated 
by  somebody  who  does  !  " 

Mr.  j.  L,  Kipling,  in  his  "Man  and  Beast  in 
India,"  tells  how  the  elephant's  passion  for  moving 
about  once  came  near  wrecking  a  ship.  A  batch  of 
elephants  were  taken  on  board  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
steamer  went  down  the  Hooghly,  and  at  night  an- 
chored off  Sangor  Point.  The  sea  was  as  still  as 
oil,  but  the  ship  rolled  so  much  that  she  was  in 
danger  of  rolling  over.  The  elephants  had  found 
that  by  swaying  to  and  fro  altogether,  they  could  pro- 
duce a  pleasant  rocking  motion.  As  the  ship  had  no 
other  cargo,  and  rode  light,  the  captain  was  much 
frightened.  The  mahouts  were  hurried  down  into 
the  hold,  and  each  one,  seated  on  his  own  beast, 
made  him  "  break  step"  ;  but  they  had  to  stay  there 
for  a  long  time. 

In  the  "Souvenirs  de  Mme.  R^camier"  there  is  a 
pleasant  description  of  a  scene  which  took  place  dur- 
ing her  exile  at  Lyons  in  1813.  Almost  every  culti- 
vated or  fashionable  individual  who  passed  through 
that  city  was  sure  to  be  attracted  to  her  house. 
Talma,  the  tragedian,  happened  to  be  giving  some 
representations  in  the  Grand  Theatre,  and  was  din- 
ing with  Mme.  R^camier,  when  the  Bishop  of  Troyes 
(better  known  as  the  Abb6  of  Boulogne)  was  an- 
nounced. This  celebrated  preacher,  though  de- 
voted to  literature  and  familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
great  playwrights,  had  never  seen  a  play  performed. 
After  dinner.  Talma  was  persuaded  to  recite,  to  the 
intense  gratification  of  the  abbe,  parts  from  his  prin- 
cipal rdles.  In  return,  Talma  begged  the  ecclesias- 
tic to  repeat  some  passages  of  his  sermons.  When 
he  had  done  so,  "  It  is  splendid,  monseigneur,  so  far 
as  this,"  exclaimed  Talma,  touching  the  chest  of  the 
preacher,  "but  the  lower  part  of  your  body  is  de- 
plorable. Clearly,  you  have  never  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  your  legs." 

In  her  Washington  letter  to  the  Independent ',  Kate 
Foote  writes:  "Two  women,  one  day,  sat  side  by 
side  in  a  little  two-horse  wagon,  driven  by  one  of  the 
freed  blacks  of  Virginia  on  a  road  near  Washington  ; 
and  he  had  taken  them  for  the  last  mile  or  two  along 
a  fringe  of  woods,  between  whose  tree-stems  the 
women  had  looked  earnestly,  one  saying  :  'There  it 
still  is  ;  Beauregard  threw  up  a  long  line.  How 
strange  it  is  that  he  should  have  done  that  instead  of 
ait-'mpttng  more."  '  It  was  a  mutual  retreat,'  said 
the  other.  '  Neither  side  realized  that  if  it  had  hung 
on  it  could  have  been  the  victor.'  '  I  wish  Beaure- 
gard had  followed  them  clear  into  Washington,'  said 
the  black  eyes  ;  and  then  noticing  that  her  compan- 
ion's face  was  taking  a  disturbed  look,  she  added  : 


1  It  would  have  been  settled  then  and  there,  instead  of 
four  years  after.'  The  blue  eyes  began  to  gleam, 
and  she  said  :  '  It  would  never  have  been  settled 
except  in  the  way  it  was  as  long  as  there  was  a  living 
human  being  in  Northern  States  i '  Then  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  looked  into  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  and  the 
first  said  :  *  You  Connecticut  Yankee  ! '  and  the  other 
said  :  '  You  Southern  fire-eater  ! '  and  then  they  both 
laughed.  It  was  a  case  of  Northerner  and  South- 
erner who  had  bridged  the  bloody  chasm." 

One  day  Prince  Metternich,  the  old  Austrian  states- 
man, was  informed  that  a  stranger  desired  to  see 
him.  The  man,  being  admitted,  was  recognized  by 
Metternich  as  one  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at 
Paris.  But  the  man  now  appeared  under  a  borrowed 
name.  He  had  a  fragment  of  the  handwriting  of 
Fouche\  the  French  minister  of  police,  as  evidence 
that  he  was  sent  by  Fouch6.  His  mission,  he  said, 
was  most  secret.  The  mysterious  messenger  was 
dismissed,  with  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  an  Aus- 
trian calling  himself  Werner  should  be  at  a  certain 
hotel  in  the  town  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  on  such  a 
day,  with  instructions  from  the  Prince  Metternich. 
The  meeting  thus  appointed  took  place  at  the  spot 
and  hour  fixed.  The  diplomatic  agents  saluted  each 
other  with  fitting  courtesy,  seated  themselves  face  to 
face,  and  each  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  listener. 
"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,"  said  the  envoy  from  Paris,  at 
length,  "  what  is  the  object  of  our  meeting?"  "My 
object,  sir,"  replied  the  Austrian,  "is  to  listen  to 
whatever  you  may  be  disposed  to  say."  "And 
mine,"  rejoined  the  Frenchman,  "is  solely  to  hear 
what  you  may  have  to  communicate."  Neither  of 
the  envoys  had  anything  further  to  add  to  this  inter- 
esting interchange  of  information,  and  thereupon 
they  separated  with  perfect  mutual  civility. 


Frederick  Remington,  the  well-known  illustrator 
of  South- Western  life,  gives  some  amusing  examples 
of  cowboy  vernacular  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Sun. 
In  a  little  town  in  Dakota,  when  the  Sioux  were  out 
and  the  ranch  folks  from  the  surrounding  country 
had  gathered  for  protection  (he  says),  I  was  talking 
to  a  big,  blonde  ranchman,  who  was  saddling  a  horse 
to  go  back  to  his  lonely  ranch  -  house  on  the 
Cheyenne  River.  "  No,  we  didn't  have  no  trouble," 
he  said;  "but  I  saw  some  Injun  sign  in  the  hills 
back  of  the  ranch,  and  my  women  folks  got  to 
jumpin'  sideways,  so  I  pulled  'em  up  to  town."  To 
him  his  wife  and  pony  acted  alike — both  kindly  at 
times,  and  at  others  they  pitched.  "And  when  a 
woman  gets  to  pitchin',  I  reckon  it  ain't  much  use 
tryin'  to  handle  her."  When  a  cowboy  has  a  con- 
tempt for  anything  or  anybody,  it  is  a  large,  healthy 
sentiment,  and  is  made  to  prevail.  The  boss  of  the 
X  outfit  discharged  a  man  who  had  hired  out  to 
"ride  anything  that  w'ars  ha'r,"  with  the  remark 
that  "you  couldn't  ride  a  box-car."  And  the  boss 
strode  off  with  muttered  regrets  for  the  future  of  a 
man  who  "  didn't  know  which  end  of  a  horse  to  tie 
to  a  post."  In  conversation,  one  topic  is  seldom 
allowed  to  lapse.  Other  subjects  may  walk  the 
stage  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  horse  question  is 
always  in  order.  You  ask  the  cowboy  if  he  knows  a 
horse,  and  he  will  say  :  "I'd  know  his  hide  hanging 
on  a  bush  "  ;  and  when  Judge  Carroll  drives  by  he 
will  say:  "There  goes  Judge  CarroH's  sorrels." 
When  he  says  a  pony  is  not  a  good  one,  he  says  : 
"  He  couldn't  head  a  yearlin'  in  a  box-stall"  ;  and 
when  he  says  a  horse  is  vicious  :  "  He's  the  orneryest 
horse  on  the  range."  The  Texan  will  tell  Mrs. 
B.  that  her  little  baby  is  "  a  smooth  yearlin',"  and 
will  say  of  Judge  B.  that  "  the  judge  knows  too 
much  for  sure  for  a  man  and  not  enough  for  a 
woman."  Two  cowmen  were  engaged  in  a  very 
vital  conversation,  and  while  one  was  shaking  his 
finger  and  talking  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  the 
other  kept  shaking  his  head  and  saying,  in  a  low 
voice  :  "  I  don't  know  about  that."  The  talker  at 
length  sat  back,  glared  fiercely,  and  said:  "Well, 
d — n  it,  I'm  a-tellin"  you  so  that  you  will  know." 


Better  than  Quinine. 

Quinine  is  not  only  an  expensive  medicine,  it  is  a  harm- 
ful one  if  taken  too  freely  and  too  often.  Of  course  the 
world  insists  on  taking  great  quantities  of  ii  for  fever  and 
ague.  Some  persons  think  nothing  else  will  cure  fever  and 
ague.  We  say  positively,  and  testimonials  back  us  up, 
that  Ekasdrhth's  Pills  have  often  cured  bad  cases  of 
fever  and  ague  when  quinine  has  failed.  Brandketh's 
Pills  break  up  the  worst  attack. 

Branureth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  lime. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 

Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MERCHANTS' LINE 


New  Line  Clipper 


Ships. 
New  York  to  San  Francisco 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  IKON'  SHIP 

T.   F.   OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  BEED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  York,  and  having 
large  engagements  will  receive  quick  dispatch.     For  freight 
apply  to      J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St.,  S.  F. 
W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO..  Hanover  Square,  N\  V. 


EEO.H.FULLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

E33-S40 MISSION ST. 


SAUSALITO,  S&N  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUEHTIH 

NORTH  PACIFICJLOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Thursday,  May  36th,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN    FRANCISCO    for     SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)-7.3o,  9.00, 

11  00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8. co,  9.00,   10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30,  6.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  g.oo,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays) —8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.20, 
£.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)- 

9.00  a.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;   12.30,  1.30  p.   m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCOfweek  days) 
— 6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A-   mm  1-45>  3'3°»  5-°°  p-  M- 

( Sundays)— 8.00,   9.50,  11.00  a.  m.;  12  M.;  1.10,   2.20,  3.55, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.14  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 2.15,  3.50,  5.05,  6.45  P.  M. 

Fare.  50  cents,  round  tnp. 


From    MILL   VALLEY    for  SAN    FRANCISCO    (week 
days)    6.25.  6.55,  8.00,  g.io,  11. 10  A.  M.:  3.35,  5.10  P.  M. 

(Sundays)- 8.05,   10.10,   n. 15  a.   m.;  i.eo,  2.40,  4.10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 
—6.45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.45,  11.40  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)  —  8.45,   10.25,  "-40  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,  4.35. 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  H. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 

EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.  -  Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.  — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  TocaJoma  and  Point  Reyes,  Si. 25 ;  Tomales, 
§2.00;   Howards,  $2.50  ;  Ca2adero,  S3. 00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  TocaJoma,  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.00; 
Tomales,  Si. 50;  Howards,  $2.00  ;  Duncan  Mills  and  Caza- 
dero,  $2.50. 


From 

To 

San    Francisco 

San    Francisco. 

1     (Read  down) 

(Read  up) 

„      ,          1       Week 
Sundays.        Days 

TRAINS. 

Week 
Days 

Sundays. 

San  Francisco    3.45    6.15 

7-25 

9.00    8.oo,  5.00,  9.00 

8.1s 

9.40    8.35,   5.35;  9.38I      Sausalito     1  8.15I  5.45 

6.50 

7  45 

10.14    9  10    60610.04'       Fairfax       |  7.361  5.14 

7.02 

10.40 

9.40    6.34  10  30  SanGeronimo    7.10.  4.5c    5  35 

6.32 

10.52 

9.57    6.48  10.42  Camp  Taylor    6.55    4  32    5.1s 

0.13 

11.03 

10. eg'  6.58  10.51'     Tocaloma       6.40;  4.^2!  5.02 

b.oi 

11. 16 

10.31    7.15  11.05    Point  Reyes     6.30I  4  08'  4.45 

5-43 

11.29,  8.0011.50,      Tomales         5.40 

3=5 

4.41 

12.17    8.41:12.331      Howards        458 

2  40 

3-5+ 

12.55,  9  lo:   1.05 1  Duncan  Mills1  4.25 

2.C8 

rM5 

1.25I  9.34'  1.30,     Cazadero     .  4.00 

I-4S 

2  4S 

|     and  Way     | 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  a,  m.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala.  Point  Arena,  Cuffey 's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  ail  points 
on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES.  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

General   Offices,    14    Sansome    Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via    Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — July  25th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  August 
5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York;  August  15th,  SS.  San  Bias. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — August  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan   and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  U. 

China (via  Honolulu).   . .  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAJf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M„  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1893. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  36 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Septeiuber  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and   Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco, 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Stiuimship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gcn'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rile,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  July  3,  8,  18,  23, 

For  British  Columbia  and.  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  U„ 
July  3,  8,  13.  18,  23,  28.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all 
way  ports,  every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  H.  For  San  Diego, 
stopping  only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  every  4th  and  5th  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  1st  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel.  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SVSTEM. 

Truing  leave,  unci  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LEAV1- 

From  July  1,  1892.          j 

ARKlVfc 

7.00 

., 

Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento.... 

P, 

7.30 

A. 

Haywards.  Niks,  and  San  Jose. . 

•    12.15 

p. 

7-30 

\. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 

A, 

6.15 

8.00 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

i', 

8.00 

A. 

r  irst  and  second-class  Ogden  and 

P. 

8.30 

A. 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

A. 

4-4S 

9.OO 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic   Express, 

Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles, 

Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans, 

8-45 
*    8.45 

M. 

12.00 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

P 

*    1.00 

P. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*    9.00 

P 

12.45 

3OO 

P. 

Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  . 

A. 

P. 

Martine2,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

4.OO 

p. 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  EI  Verano,  and 

9-45 

P. 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 

A 

p 

10.45 
*    8.45 

P 

P. 

Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

8-45 

5-30 

P. 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

8-45 

6.00 

P. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

A. 

:  6.15 

P. 

*      6.00 
6.00 

P. 
P. 

Ogden   Route   Atlantic    Express, 

9.15 
t  8.45 

P. 

P. 

7-00 

P. 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- 
to, Marysville,  Redding,    Port- 

land, Puget  Sound,  and  East. . . 

&.iS 

A. 

SANTA  CKUZ  DIVISION. 

Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose',  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

2.15  P.  Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 


t     7-45 


4-45 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  aud  Ton-nsend  Sts. 


3-3°  p- 

4.30  p. 

5-*5  f- 

0.30  p. 

11.45  f. 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

"Sunday  Excursion"  Train  to 
Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Menlo  Park,  San  Jose,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  — 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  . . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


*  10.37  A. 

*  9-47  a. 

*  8.06  A. 
8.48  A. 
6.35    A. 

t       7.30     P. 


a  for  morning,     v  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Comnieiiciii£  Sunday,   April    '.' i .    1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  si.;  1.30.3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  Q.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9.30.  "-3°  A.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  i\  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  0.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  liburon   for  San   Francisco:  Week  Day* — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  n.55  A-  M-i  2-°5>  4-°5>  5-35  F-  M- 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.35,  10.05,  "-3S  A-  M«>  2-°5.  4-°5>  5-3C  6.50  P.  U. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week: 
Davs. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Davs. 

7.40    A.   M. 

3-30  p-  "■ 

5-05    P-    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30    A.   If. 

5.00  P.    H. 

Petal  um  a 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.M. 

8.50  A.  M. 
IO.3OA.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

S.OO   A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

7.25  P.  M, 

IO.30A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.  M. 

7-25  *.m. 

6.  IOP.  M. 

7.40  A.   M. 
3.30  r.   M. 

8.TO   A.   M. 

Guerneville. 

IO.30  A.  M 
6.10  P.  M. 

7.40   A.  U, 
5-05   P-    M. 

8.00   A.   It. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma       10.40A.  m. 
and             6.05  p.  m. 
Glen  Ellen,    j 

8.50  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    H. 

8.00  A.  H. 
5.00  P.    M. 

1   6.05  P.  H, 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bardett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Willits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  tort  Bragg,  Westpori, 
Usal.  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  S'-5o  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukian, 
$6j75  ;  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  $3-75  \  to 
Sonoma,  Si. 50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg,  S2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  S3  '.  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma.  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen,  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  30  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  Sno 
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The  plav  of  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  in  which 
Charles  Frohman's  slock  company  is  now  appearing, 
is  not  related  to  John  Milton's  poem.  That  is  an 
honest  work  ;  this  is  a  fraud  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  matter,  manner,  and  tone.  The  grand  old  man, 
who,  blinded  by  excess  of  light,  closed  his  exes  in 
endless  night,  would  have  died  rather  than  teach  his 
people  the  thing  which  is  not :  but  the  cozening 
dealers  in  second-hand  dramatic  clothes,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  piece,  cheat  by  instinct.  Their 
aim  in  life  is  to  be  smart ;  their  idea  of  smartness 
to  lie  and  deceive,  to  palm  off  on  innocent  purchasers 
a  crystal  of  quartz  for  a  diamond,  a  ten-dollar  watch 
for  ajurgensen. 

The  play-bill  describes  the  piece  now  on  the  stage 
OS  ""  the  distinguished  American  success,"  by  Henry 
C.  de  Mille.  It  is  not  a  "distinguished  American 
success,"  but  is  a  German  socialist  melodrama ;  it  is 
not  by  Henry  C.  de  Mille,  but  by  Ludxvig  Fulda. 
It  is  a  piece  designed  to  show  that  employers  of  labor 
are  sordid,  knavish,  avaricious  oppressors,  and  that 
operatix-es  are  honest,  large-hearted,  unselfish  vic- 
tims of  a  vicious  system.  Both  classes  are  willfully 
and  intentionally  misrepresented.  The  average  em- 
plover  is  not  a  knave  and  the  average  workman  is 
not  an  angel.  There  are  knaves  among  manufact- 
urers, as  there  are  virtuous  operatives  ;  but  to  paint 
these  as  types  of  their  class  is  as  unfair  as  it  would 
be  to  draw  Mr.  de  Mille  as  the  type  of  the  American 
playwright.  De  Mille  thought  there  was  money  in 
pandering  to  the  proletarian  instinct  of  the  working 
class,  and  he  produced  **  The  Lost  Paradise  "  accord- 
ingly. 

Fulda,  whom  De  Mille  found  asleep  in  a  wood,  and 
robbed  of  his  valuables,  is  apparently  a  cheap  Ger- 
man socialist.  He  saw  money  in  playing  the  dema- 
gogue, as  Denis  Kearney  sees  money  in  proclaiming 
that  the  Japs  must  go.  and,  accordingly,  he  drew  a 
picture  of  the  struggles  of  the  virtuous  workman  to 
live,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  heartless  capitalist.  The  situation  had 
been  staged  before,  and  better  staged  than  Fulda 
could  do  it.  But  the  latter  had  cunning  enough  to 
make  the  contrast  sharp.  He  allows  his  employer 
no  xirtue,  and  admits  no  weakness  in  his  workman. 
Knowlton,  the  owner  of  the  iron  xvorks,  is  a  thief 
and  a  bankrupt,  and  he  is  presented  to  the  audience 
as  a  type  of  the  employer  class ;  while  Barrett, 
Schwartz,  and  Hyatt,  the  operadx'es,  are  men  with- 
out a  fault,  except  that  they  are  too  long-suffering 
and  forbearing  with  their  rapacious  task-master. 

When  an  apprentice  at  play-writing  draws  an  im- 
possible character,  his  proper  punishment  is  ridicule  ; 
but  when  a  veteran  playwright  draws  a  false  picture, 
xxith  the  obvious  purpose  to  array  class  against  class, 
to  delude  the  ignorant  into  a  false  conception  of  their 
station  in  life,  and  to  goad  them  into  xiolence  of 
which  they  will  presently  Le  the  victims,  he  is  a  male- 
factor engaged  in  mischievous  and  nefarious  work. 
Such  a  person  deserves  the  censure  and  contempt  of 
society.  He  is  a  moral  dynamiter.  He  is  even 
worse  than  the  poor,  unlettered ,  besotted  Pole  or  Slav 
who  throws  a  bomb  into  an  inhabited  building  ;  for 
his  objective  is  a  conflagration  which  shall  embrace 
whole  communities.  He  is  a  pest,  for  whose  sup- 
pression decent  people  of  all  classes  cry  aloud. 

That    Mr.    Fulda   and   his  appropriator,    Mr.    de 
Mille,  really  intended   to  r-how  that,  in  the  pending 
contest  between  capital  and  labor,  all  the  right  is  \\  ith 
the  workingmen  and  all  the  wrong  xvilh  the  employ- 
ers, is  evident  from  the  scene  when  Standish  receives 
the  delegation  of  the  iron-workers.     He  is  truculent, 
overbearing,  illogical,  intolerable  ;  they  are  respect- 
ful, clear  on  the  question  at  issue,  modest  in  the 
uion   of   their  claims.      The  object   of    the 
dramatist  was  to  make  the  former  odious,  and  to  at- 
mpathy  for  the  latter.     The  gallery  sees  this, 
apphtuds  the  workmen,  and  boys  go  home  resolved 
to  join  a  union.    Again,  when  Knowlton  is  faced  by 
the  workmen's  demand  for  higher  wages,  the  best 
.    iit  that    Fulda  can  put  in  his  mouth  is  that   lit.- 

must  keep  up  the  splendor  in  ighter  has 

been  reared.    1  was  to  make  him 

N  r  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
It  was  to  fan  the  passion  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

■ 
writer  10  engage  in  ? 

produce*!   JUSI   at   a   lime   wl 

public  mind  is  Lween   indignation  al  the 

folly  of  the  strikers  at  Homestead  and  Cceur 
d'Alenr.  and  pity  for  the  straits  to  which 
has  led.    The  doctrines  of   "The 

are    precisely    those    which    led    the   iron-workers  at 
Homestead  to   murder   the  *  "amegie  guard 

f    Idaho    to  shoot    down    non-union 
escape.     But  the  play- 
fully refrains  from  working  out  his  drama 


to  its  denouement ;  he  does  not  show  us  the  rioters  in 
jail,  under  charges  of  murder,  with  the  prospect,  in 
case  of  their  acquittal,  of  finding  no  employment 
anywhere,  and  their  wives  and  children  starving  in 
their  sight.  His  business  is  done  when  he  has  in- 
flamed their  passions  :  when  he  has  got  them  into 
the  scrape,  he  leaves  them  to  get  out  of  it  as  best 
they  may.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the 
spectacle  of  punished  guilt;  but  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich  is  always  fetching.  And 
writers  who  are  not  hampered  in  their  journey 
through  life  bv  baggage  in  the  shape  of  principle, 
will  limn  the  latter  and  conveniently  ignore  the 
former. 

■■  The  Lost  Paradise  "  is  a  bad  play.  It  is  bad  all 
through,  without  a  redeeming  feature.  Its  purpose 
is  mischievous;  its  effect  will  be  injurious;  its  con- 
struction is  feeble.  There  is  not  a  character  which 
stands  out  xxilh  anything  like  indixiduality,  and  the 
whole  action  impresses  the  spectator  with  the  notion 
that  the  personages  are  bereft  of  their  senses.  At 
the  very  theatre  where  "The  Lost  Paradise"  is 
running,  a  play  was  produced,  not  long  since, 
which  turned  on  the  same  motive — the  robbery  of  a 
poor  xx'orkman's  invention  by  an  unprincipled  em- 
plover.  But.  in  that  piece,  the  xxorkman  stood  out 
as  a  noble  dramatic  figure,  with  whom  the  audience 
could  conscientiously  sympathize.  Here  there  is  no 
one  whom  a  reasonable  being  can  sympathize  with 
or  admire.  They  are  all  bores,  playing  unnatural 
parts  m  a  stiff,  forced  way.  Knowlton,  who  buys 
diamond  necklaces,  though  he  can  not  meet  his 
maturing  paper  ;  the  foreman,  who  is  in  love  with 
his  employer's  daughter,  and  merely  pulls  up  his 
shirt-sleeves  xvhen  she  engages  herself  to  another  ; 
the  captain,  who  has  learned  among  the  pet  Us  cr&ves 
of  Paris  how  to  handle  a  gang  of  English  workmen  ; 
the  superintendent,  who  is  so  inert  that  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  not  awake — they  are  all  dull  and  impossible. 
Even  the  heroine.  Marguerite  Knowlton.  flirts  in  a 
ponderous  way,  as  the  youthful  she-seal  is  said  to 
coquette  with  the  old  bulls  in  the  rookery.  They  none 
of  them  are  sprightly  or  funny  ;  they  betray  their 
German  origin  ;  in  German,  as  exery  one  knows,  it 
is  impossible  to  perpetrate  a  good  joke  in  conse- 
quence of  the  involutions  of  the  language  ;  Bismarck 
alxvays  said  his  bright  things  in  French. 

Among  the  performers,  Oberle,  Corrigan,  and 
Hayden  appeared  to  understand  what  they  x\'ere  on 
die  stage  for  ;  the  others  were  miles  away  from  their 
business.  Miss  Odette  Tyler,  xvho  has  been  here 
before,  is  pretty,  graceful,  and  not  without  promise. 
But  she  will  never  come  to  anything  until  she  has  a 
year  or  two  of  sexere  drilling  by  a  stage-manager  who 
is  inexorable  on  discipline,  and  until  she  learns  to 
speak  more  slowly  and  distinctly. 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  play  at  San  Francisco  were  probably 
completed  before  the  Homestead  riot.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  any  manager  would  wantonly 
administer  a  slap  in  the  face  to  decent  society  to 
gratify  a  few  members  of  labor  unions  in  the  gallery. 
But  his  repertory  ought  to  be  large  enough,  and  the 
versatility  of  his  company  such  that  he  could  afford 
to  withdraw  this  piece  and  substitute  a  play  which 
did  not  grate  so  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  the  mass 
of  theatre-goers. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  July 
25th  :  The  Frohman  Company  in  "The  Lost  Para- 
dise "  ;  the  Daly  Company  in  comedy  and  farce- 
comedy  ;  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Nell  Gwynne  "  ; 
Redmund  and  Barry  in  "  Drink"  ;  and  repetitions  of 
"The  Witch  "  and  "  Gloriana." 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Francis  Wilson  xx'ent  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  last 
Sunday. 

Jeffreys  Lewis  will  open  her  engagement  in  town 
in  a  society  drama.  "  Clotilde." 

"  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  is  announced  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday  evening.  August  1st. 

Osmond  Tearle,  once  a  handsome  hero  of  English 
melodramas  like  "The  Silver  King,"  is  noxv  a  coun- 
try landlord  in  Cumberland,  England. 

Henry  E.  Dixey  is  to  revive  "The  Mascotte  "  in 
New  York,  he  being  the  Lorenzo  and  Camille 
d'Arville  the  Beltina,  and  Eugene  Cowles  and 
Charlie  Dungan  will  also  be  in  the  cast. 

Edna  Wallace,  the  pretty  San  Francisco  girl  xvho 
was  in  Koland  Reed's  company  when  they  gave 
"The  Club  Friend"  here,  a  few  months  ago,  has 
been  engaged  by  Charles  Frohman  for  one  of  his 
stock  coin; 

Duncan  B.  Harrison  has  broken  away  from  the 
pugilistic  drama  and  is  to  manage  a  company  which 
xv  ill  begin  its  tour  in  "Little  Tippelt "  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  fortnight.  Edward  Bell,  formerly  of  the 
Palmer  Company,  Charles  Bowser,  and  Mabel  Burt 
will  be  members  of  his  company. 

The  Daly  Company  will  play  "  School  for  Scandal" 
on  Monday  evening  ;  "  Love  in  Tandem  "  on  Tues- 
day evening  and  Wednesday  afternoon  ;  "  Lottery  of 
1  do  Wednesday  evening;  "Taming  of  the 

Shrew  "  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon  ;  and  "  A  Night  Off"  on  Saturday 
night. 

The  '■electric    dance     i<  the    latest    noveltj    in 

skirt  dancing.     It  waj  shown    recently  in  New    York 


bv  Nada  Reyval,  who  had  some  forty  little  incan- 
descent globes  scattered  through  her  draperies. 
The  stage  was  darkened  and  on  the  boards  were 
laid  a  series  of  electric  wires  so  that  the  current 
was  closed  and  broken  as  she  danced  about  on 
them.  The  result  was  a  marvelous  dance,  now  in 
darkness,  now  dazzling  in  electric  lights. 

Planquette's  opera  of  "Nell  Gwynne"  is  to  be 
given  by  die  Tivoli  Company  next  week,  with  the 
following  cast : 

Charles  II.,  Emma  Voice  ;  Buckingham,  Geo.  Olmi; 
Rochester,  Phil.  Branson  ;  Falcon,  Arthur  Mcssmer  ; 
Talbot.  Ed.  Torpi :  Weasel,  Ed.  X.  Knight ;  The  Beadle, 
Ferris  Hartman;  Hodge,  _|.  P.  Wilson;  Podge,  Geo. 
Harris;  Peregrine,  Aggie  Millard;  Nell  Gwynne,  Gracie 
Plaisted  ;  Clare,  Irene  Mull;  Jessamine,  Tillie  Salinger; 
Maijorie,  Grace  Vernon  ;  Prue,  Emma  Merriman;  Sue, 
Gretchen  Hirsch. 

Like  Dolly  Tester  and  Belle  Bilton,  Connie  Gil- 
christ, late  of  the  music-halls  and,  before  that,  of 
noxvhere  in  particular,  is  now  the  wife  of  a  British 
peer.  She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  last 
Tuesday  in  All  Souls'  Church.  Her  bridesmaid  was 
Miss  Doe,  presumably  daughter  of  John  Doe.  Esq., 
and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Roe.  The  bride  was 
given  away,  however,  by  a  person  of  more  illustrious, 
if  less  wide,  fame,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  recently 
announced  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  present 
Countess  of  Orkney.  She  is  said  to  be  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  began  life  as  a  painter's  model. 


Recent  Wills. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  L.  L.  Bradbury,  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  folloxxing  testamentary  provisions  were 
made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  over  $3, 000,000,  and  consists  of 
land  in  the  cities  of  Stockton,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los  Angeles,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and  land  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Texas,  valued  at  58. 000.  The  personal  prop- 
erty consists  of  60,490  shares  of  stock  in  the  Tojo  Mine, 
Mexico,  estimated  at  $1,000,000  cash,  §500,000  in  promis- 
sory notes,  and  $195,000  in  slocks  and  bonds.  The  devisees 
are  Mrs.  Simon  M.  Bradbury,  aged  43;  John  Bradbury, 
20  ;  Miss  Simon  Bradbury,  24  ;  Mrs.  Rosario  Winston,  22  ; 
Minerva  Bradbury,  17;  Louisa  Bradbury,  15;  and  Lewis 
Bradbury,  11.  The  executors  are  John  D.  Bicknell,  Mrs. 
Simon  M.  Bradbury,  and  John  Bradbury. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Newton  Booth,  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  folloxxing  testamentary  provisions  were 
made : 

By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  Timothy  L.  Barker,  of 
Alameda,  Mrs.  Octavine  C.  Booth  (widow  of  the  deceased). 
and  William  W.  Marvin  are  to  be  the  executors  of  the  estate 
and  to  serve  without  bonds.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
estate  is  about  S300.000.  The  deceased  leaves  two-thirds  of 
his  interest  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Booth,  and  the  other  third  to  Julia  E. 
Dunn,  John  A.  Mclntire,  L.  B.  Richardson,  William  W. 
Marvin,  William  H.  Payne,  William  Roush,  and  Emma 
Sterrett.  Of  the  1,750  shares  of  the  corporate  stock  held  by 
deceased,  Mrs.  Booth  is  to  receive  1,300  shares,  Mrs.  Dunn 
300,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  other  persons  named.  The 
remainder  of  the  estate  is  left  to  his  sisters  and  their  children, 
the  widows  of  two  deceased  brothers  and  their  children  ;  all  of 
whom  reside  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  leaves  to  his  wife 
a  choice  of  500  volumes  from  his  private  library,  the  books 
remaining  after  that  selection  to  be  given  to  the  Sacramento 
Free  Library.  To  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Sacra- 
mento, there  is  left  the  sum  of  53.000  ;  and  the  sum  of  53.000 
to  be  divided  among  those  free  kindergarten  schools  that 
shall  be  actually  engaged  in  the  education  of  children  at 
the  date  of  his  death.  To  each  person  shown  by  the  books 
of  Booth  &  Co.  to  have  been  in  their  employ,  either  as  a 
firm  or  corporation,  for  twelve  months  preceding  his  death, 
there  is  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $100.  From  this  bequest 
are  omitted  those  persons  named  above  as  legatees  of  stock 
in  Booth  it  Co.  To  his  Chinese  house-servants  is  left  $100 
each. 


A  Maxim  for  Moderns. 

The  old  adage,  that  "you  can  not  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  no  longer  holds  ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  x-ery  handsome 
purse  out  of  the  most  unexpected  materials,  as  one 
can  see  by  a  glance  at  the  pretty  leather  goods  in 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  shoxx'-cases  in  their  store  on 
Market  Street  opposite  the  end  of  Grant  Avenue. 
Their  stock  of  purses  includes  all  the  fashionable 
novelties,  such  as  seal,  grained  leather,  lizard  skin, 
etc.,  and  thev  are  mounted  with  silver  in  a  way  that 
defies  detection  from  the  artistic  work  of  the  famous 
silversmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  corners 
of  these  purses  are  tipped  with  silver  in  filigree 
and  scroll  work — lacquered  to  prevent  tarnishing — 
that  would  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the 
variety  of  styles  is  infinite.  No  finer  present  to  wife 
OTfia'ncie  could  be  dexised,  for  they  are  both  beauti- 
ful, with  a  beauty  that  lasts  for  all  time,  and  fashion- 
able. 

That  they  are  the  "proper  caper"  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  keep  nothing  else. 
They  have  become  the  leading  stationers  in  San 
Francisco,  because  they  determined  to  cater  to  the 
leaders  of  society,  and  have,  therefore,  had  in  their 
stores  all  the  latest  styles  of  fashionable  note  and 
letter  papers  as  soon  as  they  were  devised  by  the 
manufacturers  and  accepted  by  Eastern  society  ; 
and  they  have  made  the  same  rule  obtain  m  all  their 
departments,  so  that  one  may  be  sure  that  anything 
bought  of  Sanborn.  Vail  &  Co.  is  the  best  and  most 
modern  of  its  kind. 


False  I  .-.11..  m  \ 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  x\  ho  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  dmggisl  keep  it. 


—  Pbralta  Hall  Seminary,  for  tounc 
ladies,  makes  strong  claims  of  superiority  in  im- 
portant respects.  It  is  delightfully  situated.  See 
in  another  column  the  advertisement  of  this  elegant 
institution  under  the  management  of  Colonel  Homer 
B.  Sprague. 


DCLXXV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

July  24,  1892. 

Okra  Soup, 

Cantaloupe. 

1  Qlet  ot   Sole,  Tartar  Sauce.     Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Chickens.     Potato  Puffs. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes.      Egg  Plant. 

Roast  Beef. 

Trench  Artichoke  Salad. 

Whipped  Syllabub.     Raspberries. 

Fruits. 

Whipped  5vllai         -Stir  into  a  pint  of  cream  half  a 

pound   of   crushed  sugar  and   three  gills  of   good   sherry 

wine;  put  these  into  a  deep  dish ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 

two  small  lemons  ;  whip  all  half  an  hour,  and  as  they  froth 

lay   the  froth  in  a  sieve  until  all    is    xvhipped ;    serve    in 

lemonade  or  punch-glass 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


The  letters  of  Victor  Hugo  written  to  his  wifo, 
in  1834,  during  tours  of  the  proxinces,  and  freshly 
published,  record,  in  an  interesting  way,  his  earliest 
impressions  of  a  railway.  He  remarks,  writing  of 
his  first  journey  by  rail,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  imagine  the  "iron  horse"  a  real  animal.  It 
trembled,  it  neighed,  it  slackened  its  pace,  it  bolted  ; 
but  a  near  view  dispelled  the  illusion.  Had  the  loco- 
motive been  invented  four  centuries  ago,  he  re- 
marks, in  a  less  utilitarian  age.  "what  a  chimera 
they  would  have  created  with  what  xvas  called  the 
'boiler,"  and  the  wheels  would  have  been  hidden 
under  large  drooping  wings.  The  carriages  would 
haxe  assumed  a  hundred  fantastic  shapes,  and  in  the 
evening  a  dragon  or  an  elephant  would  have  been 
seen  passing  near  towns,  drawing  after  them  a  hun- 
dred other  monsters,  and  crossing  the  plains  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.     *  C'eut  £16  grand  ! '  " 


Ignace  I.  Paderewski,  the  renowned  pianist,  will 
visit  this  coast  next  November,  to  give  a  series  of  re- 
citals. He  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  pianoforte  music  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  will  create  a  furore  here  as  he 
has  in  the  East.  The  following  financial  statement 
\xill  ably  illustrate  the  artist's  power  of  attracting 
audiences  :  The  last  recital  in  Boston  brought  55,413; 
the  last  one  in  New  York  brought  $7,417;  and  his 
final  concert  in  London,  on  June  14th,  brought 
$5,000. 

Some  one  has  been  to  the  pains  to  ascertain  that 
the  necessary  expenses  which  the  society  girl's  in- 
come must  cover  are  $15,000  a  year.  Among  inter- 
esting items  of  the  list  is  one  of  $200  for  hair-pins 
and  toilet  articles,  another  of  $100  for  glox-es,  and 
one  of  $100  more  for  so-called  "  odds  and  ends," 
and  the  generous  amount  of  $25  for  charity.  And 
still  people  wonder  why  young  men  do  not  marry. 


"  Dredging  on  the  Pacific  Coast"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  by  J.  H.  Miller,  attorney  for  a  dredge  in- 
\-entor  who  is  suing  several  other  inventors  for  in- 
fringement of  his  patents,  in  which  the  varieties  of 
dredges  are  compared.  Published  for  the  author  in 
San  Francisco. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  serxice  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
boume  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


-H.  C.  MASSIE, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Rreling  Bros PRorsurrORs    .m    Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sun  gs,  1-asi  Nights  of 

Our  I  ireal       Si 


Lasi  Wed   ■  f  Miss  Ji  1 


■ 


NEXT  OPERA 

KTELIj     CBr  X\7--5T  3\T  JNT  IE  S 


Popular  Prices. 


•.'."■  and  BO  cents. 


ttfEEC     9AYS    6HB  CAS50T    KE^   ITPW 

IlirC     XOV  Dl>  IT  lUtl   THE    B'.)-.L.. 

Boys  a  J6S.U0  laiprovd  Oxford  Slc«r 

_  Scwtfic  Machine;  perfect  wotkisp     t-.'.:- 

able,  finely  Hals  bed,  adapted  lo  light  a: 


yetn.  Buy  dlr*ct  from  eurf»?tCTr,it]d**Tf  dc»lr,3 
aodaetnUpr»-:U  SetJf.v  VllfS  CATalai,!  . 
~  UU  C0SPA5T,  UK?'!  \  3?  CUiCAOO,  HI. 


WILLIAMS,  OIMOM)  &  CO., 

SKIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

CnlOD  BlOOk.  tor.  Pine  anil  Market  StS. 
Agents  for  tin-  Canard  Royal  Mail  Steaiu- 
BfatpCo.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  Fork;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  in- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  r.atdxxin  Locomotive 
Works :  A.  Whitney  A  Sons"  Car- Wheels ; 
Vivian  A  Sons'  Yellow  Hiatal  Sheathing: 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material  ;  llartmann's 
Rahtjen's   Com  posit  ion. 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


July  25,  1892. 
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ARGONAUT! 


;PURI:NXL-TiHEj 

I0NAL    CAM  PA 


Up  to  the  close  of  the   campaign, 
ending:  November  loth,  the  Argo- 


naut  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    OXJE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and   November  the 


political  battle  will  be  waged.      It 


is    to  be   a  campaign    of   issues. 
Both     Harrison    and    Cleveland 


have    occupied    the     Presidential 
chair;       The    American    people, 


by   electing  them  to  the  highest 
office,  have   set   the  seal  of  tacit 


approval    upon    their   characters. 
This  will  not  be  a  campaign  of 


personalities,    but    of    principles. 
The  issues  between  the  two  parties 


are    clear-cut.       The    Democrats 


believe   in  free  trade.      The  Re- 


publicans   believe    in    protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Argo- 


naut  believes  that  the  success  of 


the  Republican  party  is   essential 


to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic.  We  believe  in  pro- 

tection to  American  industries, 
and  reciprocity  with  non-compet- 
ing countries.  We  believe 
in  a  bimetallic  currency,  and  the 
free  use  of  gold  and  silver  for 
coinage,  and  that  every  dollar, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
shall  be  an  honestdollar,  and  worth 


one  hundred  cents. 


We  be- 


lieve that  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  en- 
couraged and  controlled   by   this 


government. 


We     believe 


that       our      foreign       commerce 


should  be  extended,  the  building 


of  American  ships  encouraged, 
.and  the  American  flag  restored 
to    its    former  position  upon  the 


high 


seas. 


We    believe    in 


the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 


nese from  our  soil. 


We  be- 


lieve in  the  restriction  of  natural- 


ization. 


We  believe  in  the 


present  restriction   of  all  foreign 


immigration,     and    the     ultimate 


exclusion     of      all       immigrants 


coming  in  competition   with  and 
tending     to     degrade    American 


labor. 


Believing    that    the 


success  of  the   Republican  party 


will  best  subserve  all  these  ends, 


most   of  which   are   in    its    plat- 


form, the  Argonaut  will  do  its 
best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  1892. 


the  Alleged  humorists. 

He — "  I  know  it's  awfully  impertinent,  but  tell  me, 
are  you  engaged?'*  She — "  I  could  tell  better  if  you 
were  to  ask  me  another  question  first." — Truth, 

"  What  I  don't  like  about  our  schools,"  said  the 
boy  who  had  been  chastised,  "  is  that  they  run  too 
much  to  physical  culture." — Washington  Star. 

Young  authoress  (reading  manuscript  aloud)— 
"But  perhaps  I  weary  you?"  Enthusiastic  friend 
— "Oh,  no  ;  1  long  to  hear  the  end  of  your  story." — 
Kate  Field  s  Washington. 

Judge  Duffy — "I  hope  I  shall  not  see  you  here 
again."  Regular  customer — "Not  see  me  here 
again  !  Why,  you  ain't  going  to  resign  your  posish, 
are  you  ?" — Texas  Siftings. 

Mrs.  Cilly — "  You  are  a  terrible  man,  doctor.  I 
believe  you  think  women  have  no  brains  at  all." 
Dr.  Sharpen — "  You  are  mistaken,  madam  ;  I  have 
seen  them  at  autopsies." — Life. 

Mudge — "  You  don't  find  me  wasting  my  time  try- 
ing to  get  even  with  my  enemies."  Yabsley — "Xo, 
indeed  ;  you  are  too  busy  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
your  friends." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Ethel — "  I  thought  at  one  time  he  was  going  to 
kiss  me,  but  fortunately  some  one  came  in  and  he 
didn't."  E s telle  —  "You  had  a  narrow  escape." 
Ethel — "  It  was  a  tight  squeeze  ! " — Life. 

Miss  Calumet  (of  Chicago} — "How  fortunate 
Mrs.  Hymen  is  !  "  Miss  Lakeside — "In  what  way?" 
Miss  Calumet — "  She  has  had  a  new  trousseau  every 
time  she's  been  married." — Cloak  Review. 

"Keen  scheme  that  of  Harlow's,"  said  Hicks; 
"  took  his  boy  to  church  last  Sunday— pinched  him 
just  before  the  collection,  and  boy  cried,  so  Harlow 
had  to  take  him  out.     Saved  his  money." — Life. 

' '  George  Washington  must  have  been  a  mere  boy 
when  he  was  inaugurated  President,"  said  Mrs.  Wfl- 
kins  ;  "  I  saw  an  engraving  of  the  scene  the  other 
day,  and  Washington  was  in  short  trousers." — Bazar. 

' '  Why  on  earth  do  you  have  a  melodeon  instead 
of  a  piano,  Mawson  ?  "  "  Because  my  daughter  was 
so  fond  of  music  I  couldn't  get  her  to  take  any  exer- 
cise. Now  she  gets  the  walk  and  music  all  at  once." 
— Bazar. 

Friend — "  Why  do  you  spend  your  time  writing 
trash?  Your  name  will  never  go  down  to  posterity." 
Scribbler  (author  of  ten-thousand-dollar  prize-story, 
"  Bloody  Mike's  Gory  Vengeance") — "  No  ;  but  my 
money  will." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Watts — "Mary  Ann,  these  balusters  seem 
always  dusty.  1  was  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  to-day,  and 
her  stair-rails  are  clean  and  as  smooth  as  glass." 
Mary  Ann — "  Yis,  mum.  She  has  t'ree  small  boys." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Miss  Pinkerly — ' '  You  act  as  if  you  were  uncom- 
fortable, Mr.  Tutter."  Tutter—1'  Yes,  Miss  Pink- 
erly ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
dress-suit  to  fit  me."  Miss  Pinkerly — "  Perhaps  you 
don't  get  there  early  enough." — Clothier  and  Fur- 
nisher. 

"Literature  certainly  runs  in  the  Greensmith 
family.  The  two  daughters  write  poetry  that  no- 
body will  print,  the  sons  write  plays  that  nobody  will 
act,  and  the  mother  writes  novels  that  nobody  will 
read."  "And  what  does  the  father  write  ?"  "Oh, 
he  writes  checks  that  nobody  will  cash." — Ex. 

Servant  (delivering  message)  —  "  Mr.  Triplett 
sends  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Gazzam,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  shoot  his  dog,  which  is  a  nuisance  in 
the  neighborhood."  Gazzam — "  Give  Mr.  Gazzam's 
compliments  to  Mr.  Triplett,  and  ask  him  to  kindly 
poison  his  daughter  or  burn  up  her  piano." — Bazar. 

"I  want  to  get  off  this  afternoon,"  said  Jack 
Horner  to  his  employer ;  "  my  grandmother  is 
dead."  "Look  here,"  said  the  employer,  severely, 
"  didn't  I  give  you  an  afternoon  off  a  month  ago 
because  vour  grandmother  was  dead  ?  "  "  Yes.  sir," 
replied  the  unabashed  youth;  "she  is  still  dead, 
sir." — Ex. 

How  he  took  it :  Bagley — "  I  say,  Downey,  did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  pretty  Miss  Yerkes  was  way  off  in 
hergrammar?"  Downey — "No;  I  have  never  noticed 
it."  Bagley — "Well,  I  have.  Confidentially,  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me  the  other  night,  and  she 
said:  'Mr.  Downev,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  no- 
body.' " — Judge. 

Farmer  Roots— "  I  am  sorry  we  let  our  daughter 
go  to  boarding-school."  Airs.  Roots — "  Why,  Theo- 
bald?" Farmer  Roots — "  Wai,  because  it  made  her 
altogether  too  smart.  You  know  I  gave  her  ten  dol- 
lars last  week  and  particularly  cautioned  her  to  take 
care  of  it  so's  she'd  have  something  to  show  for  a 
rainy  day.  What  do  you  suppose  she  went  and 
done?"  Airs.  Roots — "I  don't  know."  Farmer 
Roots — ' '  Bought  four  pairs  of  silk  stockin's." — Ex. 

Stingray  Pete  (a  guide j — "  You  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain,  an'  the  view  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  (After  a  pause.) 
I  seen  a  five-hundred-do!Iarbill  in  your  pocket-book, 
didn't  I?"  Traveler — "Don't  mention  it.  my  dear 
fellow,  I  didn't  intend  to  give  you  so  much  when  1 
started,  but  I  suppose  it's  all  right  ;  you  know  your 
business  best.     I'm  onlv  four  hundred  and  ninety- 


eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  out,  anyhow  (  " —  ' 
Life. 

"Yes,  dear  wife,"  and  he  closed  his  eyes,  "the 
end  is  near.  The  world  grows  dark  about  me. 
There  is  a  mist  around  me  gathering  thicker  and 
thicker,  as  through  a  cloud  ;  I  hear  the  music  of 
angels — sweet  and  sad."  "No,  no,  John  dear; 
that's  the  brass  band  on  the  corner."  "What!" 
said  the  dying  man,  jumping  from  his  bed  and  fling- 
ing the  boot-jack  at  the  leader  ;  "  have  those  scoun- 
drels dared  to  come  round  here  when  I  am  dying  !  " 
And  he  recovered. — Life. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Graduate. 
He  perseveres,  there's  no  mistake. 

Though  his  deserts  are  small ; 
He  always  tries  his  best  to  make. 
You  think  he  knows  it  all. 

— Evening  Sun. 

The  Summer  Girl. 
She  laid  her  head  upon  his  vest. 

And  next  day  he  was  seen 
Inquiring  for  some  liquids  rare 
lo  take  off  bandoline. 

— Sew  York  Herald. 


Summer  Sadnesses. 
The  hot,  perspiring  days  are  here 

Distressing  old  and  young. 
And  pompadours  now  lose  their  pomp, 

And  bangs  will  not  stay  bung. — Truth. 


A  Plea  to  Woman. 
O  woman,  woman,  woman, 

Vour  ways  are  very  strange  ! 
Week  in,  week  out,  your  whims  increase. 

Your  fancies  ever  change. 
Now  you've  a  fad  for  wearing  tilings 

That  don't  belong  to  you, 
Usurping  raiment  of  us  men 

As  you  should  never  do. 

O  woman,  woman,  woman  \ 

Our  collars  and  cravats 
You  place  around  your  pretty  throats, 

And  on  your  heads  our  hats  ; 
Our  shirts  you've  confiscated,  too. 

All  polished  and  all  starched, 
And  to  the  drawer  where  are  ensconced 

Our  cuffs  you've  even  matched. 

O  woman,  woman,  woman  '. 

O  femininity  ! 
When  will  you  call  a  needed  halt  * 

Where  will  the  sad  end  be  t 
Steal  collar,  cuff,  cravat,  and  shirt, 

Coat,  hat,  or  even  vest, 
But  leave,  oh,  leave  our  trousers, 

And  we  may  forgive  the  rest. 

-  Boston  New. 

On  the  Yacht. 
Said  Jack :   "  This  sea-breeze  has  one  fault. 
It  makes  my  whiskers  tasteof  salt." 
Said  pretty  Lfl,  who  near  him  sat, 
"  Yes — doesn't  it !     /  noticed  that .'" — Pitch, 


A  Dilemma. 
She  was  a  beauty  of  renown, 

A  queen  alike  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
Who  walked  the  beach  with  angry  frown. 

And  stamped  upon  the  sand  in  passion. 

There  glistened  in  her  eye  a  tear, 

Which  pique  in  womankind  engenders  ; 
•  What  shall  I  do  t "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  dear  \ 
I  came  away  without  suspenders  I  " 

—Cloak  Review. 


A  Bachelor's  Growl  at  Women. 
Oh,  the  beautiful  woman,  the  woman  of  ancient  days, 

The  ripe  and  the  red,  who  are  done  and  dead, 
"With  never  a  word  of  praise ; 

The   rich,   round   Sallies  and  Susans,    the    Pollies,    and 
Joans,  and  Prues. 
Who  guarded  their  fame  and  saw  no  shame 
In  walking  in  low-heeled  shoes. 

They  never  shrieked  on  a  platform ;  they  never  desired  a 
vote; 
They  sat  in  a  row  and  liked  things  slow, 
While  they  knitted,  or  patched  a  coat. 

They  lived  with  nothing  of  Latin,  and  a  jolly  sight  less  of 
Greek, 
And  made  up  their  books  and  changed  their  cooks 
On  an  average  once  a  week. 

They  never  ventured  in  hansoms,  nor  climbed  to  the  top- 
most 'bus, 
Nor  talked  with  a  twang  in  the  latest  slang  ; 
They  left  these  fashions  to  us. 

But,  ah  !  she  was  sweet  and  pleasant,  though  possibly  not 
well  read, 
The  excellent  wife  who  cheered  your  life. 
And  vanished  at  ten  to  bed. 

And  it's  oh,  the  pity,  the  pity  that  time  should  ever  annul, 

The  wearers  of  skirts  who  mended  shirts 
And  never  thought  nurseries  dull. 

For  everything's  topsy-turvy  now;  the  men  are  bedded 
at  ten. 
While  the  women  sit  up,  and  smoke  and  sup. 

In  the  Club  of  the  Chickless  Hen. — Punch. 


An  Appeal  for  Mercy 

From  the  malicious  sprite,  dyspepsia,  the  stomach 
may  still  regain  its  accustomed  order  and  equilibrium 
by  the  use  of  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters.  Heart- 
burn, \sind  on  the  stomach,  acidity,  nervous  annoy- 
ance, and  disturbed  rest  all  indicative  of  chronic  in- 
digestion, are  obviated  by  it.  it  is  unparalleled  for 
malaria,  constipation,  biliousness,  and  rheumatism. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat.  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store.  1024-26-28  Market  St..  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  slock.     Low  prices. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeih  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    San    Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular. 


Educational. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

i  li  7    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

Ml^S  liOLTE.  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select   Boarding  and    Day  School  for  Girls. 
1036  VALENCIA  ST.,  SA>"  FRANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 
The  next  session  wul  begin  August  i,  1892. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  31TSSION  STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth.  Year. 

Christmas  Term  wul  open  Monday,  August  1st,  1892. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
Faculty  of  nine  professors  and  teachers. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING.  Rector. 


THE  58TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  OF  THE 

URBAN    SCHOOL, 

— AT — 

1017  Hyde  Street, 

Will  begin  on  Monday,  July  iSth,  1892. 
NATHAN  W.  -MOORE,  Principal. 

MISS    li  Pi.  -KJE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTEE  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 
Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


PERALTA  HALL,  BERKELEY,  ML 

In  important  respects  the  be&t  equipped  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  in  America.  Term  opens  August  oth.  Send 
for  circular  to  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  President. 


Van  Ness  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

1222    PI>E    STREET. 


NEXT  TERM  OPENS  WEDNESDAY,  AUG- 
UST 3,  1892. 


Mr.  and  Mine.  J.  H.  ROSEWALD 

"Will  resume  giving  instructions  on  August 
1,  1892,  at 

922    GEARY    STREET. 

Applicants  for  time  will  please  call  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day, July  29th,  30th,  from  2  to  4  p.  it. 


RODERICK    HEKOLD, 

Professor  of  Music, 

Will    resume     instructions      on     the     piano 
July  15th. 

1716  BUSH  STREET. 


MME.   SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned    from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singing  Lessons  on  August  1st. 

1429  TVEBSTER  STREET. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,   German,   and  English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1892. 

MME.  B.  ZISlvA,  A.  M..  Principal. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

2324  CALIFORNIA    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  EDMUNDS  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutching*)  is  re- 
linquishing her  school  and  will  111  future  only  undertake 
Private  Tuition  in  Schools  and  Families  and  at  her  own 
residence.     Liberal  terms  required. 


MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


MISS    ADIE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR     YOUNG     LADIES     AND     CHILDREN 

20«  Pine  Street,  bet.  Lazuna  and  Buchanan. 
Literature  Class  for  Grown   Persons.     A   few  Boarding 

Re-opens  August  1.  i3q;". 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  *S>£°£cffi&. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  ton  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate-  courses  in  Sanskrit.  Greek.   Latin, 
Mathematics,  English.  Anglo-Saxon,  French.  Old 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  incladuur  Gothic  and  Old  Hfeh 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew.  Hislorj-,  F  Jxtl     IS  P 

Chemistry.  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy   G"   1 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.    Fellni*-' 
8500)  in  Greek.  Latin.  English,  Mathematics    H 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 
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HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 


i'ii   the  L.ight-liunuiiig 

DOMESTIC? 


29    POST    STREET. 
THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

.SAN'    FRANCISCO. 

Capital        83,000,000  00 

Surplus       1,000,000  00 

Undivided   Profits 3.317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  MuUlton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGKNTS-Nev  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons  :  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  district-;  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank  fort -on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Tho.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.,C.  Fargo,   Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm,  Norris. 
H,  Wadswokth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,    issue  letters  of    credit,  and   transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President ;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndge,    D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson.  F. 
H.  Green.  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital #1,000,000 

Assets '.'.033,33s 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager.  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

38th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1893 

Hoine  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.K.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) S300.000  00 

Assets.  January  1,1893 878,137  01 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGII.L 

NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 

HYDKAITLIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  ti  ■  1.  .■  in'.:.".-  -'.ii'.i  ;  and  a  ■  unplejte  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2SJ  -Inch  Duck,  from  1  Ounces  to 
15  Ounce*,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

r  *•  " 

i  c 

LOG    CABIN     BAKERY  ! 

(>ur  Home-Made  Bread 

1  if  families,  who,  until  they 

gave  it  .i  trial,  made  tli.-ir  own  bread,    It  is  ;,!.<>  cheaper, 

try  it: 

Wedding  I'artl.H  Supplied  with  all  tlio 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   I  r..r..  i., .,,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 

Berkeley. 

Main  OIBcck     109  Uayen  St.,  s„„  Fraiiolsco. 
47n   eleventh  St..  Oakland. 

tir  A.:,  hi  mj, U..I  in  ,..,,    i, ,■...;,.     s,„,|  i,,r,i,i  Hi.,,.. 

AMIKI.W  S'    UPKIOHI 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Offloe  and  school 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

(  .  r.  WEBEE  &  CO. 

Poll    untl    Stockton  SU.,  S.  K. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


R.  H.  PEASE,       )  . 
S    M    RUNYON.  t" 


BEST    THAT    CAN    HE    MADE    OF    Kl KEEK. 

■>*  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  S7Q  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


The  Caligraph 

WRITING      MACHINE. 


\  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

J  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 
CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.   KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  among-  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring-  this 
journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  inay  do  so  by 
sending  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


(Established  1854.1 

GEOEGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street.        -       -       San  Francisco 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .   6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One. Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  AVeekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  TribunefRepublican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune-,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 0.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One   Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and    Klackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,   by  Mall. '  6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.10 

The   Argonaut  and   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.7ft 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and   Demore-St's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut,  und  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall ft. 25 

The  Argonaut  ami  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.7ft 

The   Argonaut  and   the   Itcview  of   Reviews  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5.60 

The   Argonaut   and   Lipplucott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,   by  Mull ft. 50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 


Thla  offer  is  not  open  i<>  resident*  of  Ban  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
A  rgonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mull,  but  in  entirely  In  the  luiihls  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  au  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lilies  of  cars. 

RAMBLER    BICYCLE 

C.  &  J.  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

COMFORT  ASSURED. 

HEALTH  REGAINED, 
PLEASURE  ENHANCED, 

BY   ITS   USE, 

"  Bic)  cling  for  Girls,"  free. 


Gormully  &  Jeffery  MfgCo. 


22r.225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

78  Columbus  Ave  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston.  Washington. 

1769  axd  1771  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOKTSSTELiIj     <*;    CO. 


DEALERS 

IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.ss&SS.nVl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charier,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


In  advertising,  cut  short  long  titles.  Let 
the  article  you  advertise  have  a  short  name. 
In  the  paper  I  read  this  evening  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  "Richmond  and  West 
Point  Terminal  Railway  and  Warehouse 
Company."  This  is  altogether  too  long. 
There  is  a  printing  concern  in  New  York 
entitled  "  Trow's  Printing  and  Bookbind- 
ing Company."  Every  official  of  that 
company  evades  writing  the  u'de  at  full 
length.  Life  is  too  short.  We  know  what 
they  do  In  the  religious  bodies.  They 
ruthlessly  abbreviate  them,  like  the  old 
lady  who  prayed  for  the  "V.  M,  C.  A., 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  the  W.  T.  U.,  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  especially  for  the  S. 
P.  C.  A."  This  is  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
not  ouly  ridiculous  but  foolish,  when  ad- 
vertisers chop  off  half  the  name  of  their 
commodity,  so  that  it  can  be  printed  in  a 
line.  Good  names  maybe  difficult  to  find, 
but  they  increase  the  chance  of  success  in 
advertising,  and  every  advertiser  does  not 
strike  the  target  full  in  the  centre.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  Perry  Davis's  Pain-Killer 
has  sold  a  quarter  more  of  that  medicine 
than  if  it  had  had  another  name,  and  twice 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  called  Davis's 
Universal  Pain  AUeviater  and  Destroyer. 
Much  depends  upon  a  happy  name.  It 
must  be  snort,  so  that  the  average  man  can 
remember  it,  and  that  the  printer  can  prop- 
erly display  it. — P.  in  Printers*  Ink. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  one  addresses 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  an  ad- 
vertisement without  having  to  offer  some 
article  of  special  value,  or  some  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  or  investment. 
These  matters  are  such  as  almost  every 
one  frequently  needs  to  consider.  Hence 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  paper  should 
not  be  treated  as  of  little  interest  and  cast 
aside  because  they  do  not  embody  the  gen- 
eral news  of  tht-  day  in  the  sense  of  report- 
ing startling  occurrences  of  political  or 
social  life.  The  chances  are  that  the 
reader   of  advertisement   columns  will  find 

in  them  something  showing  how  to  satisfy  a 
want  to  greater  advantage  or  at  less  ex- 
pense than  had  been  expected.  Thus  the 
advertisement  is  news  of  special  value  to 
the  individual,  as  telegrams  and  local  re- 

;orts  are  news  of  general   interest. — Nno 
'ark  Recorder, 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— TJte  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  £ub-  \ 
lished every  -week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  sir  months,  $2.25  ;  three  montlts,  $I$o ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
■within  tJu  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4,50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies, free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  s/tould  be  addressed.  Subscribers  •wishing  their  addresses  cJutnged 
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The  Argonaut   can  be   obtained  in   London  at  tlie  American  Newspaper 
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made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  tlie  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


The  lesson  of  the  Homestead  riots  and  of  the  attempted 
murder  of  H.  C.  Frick,  which  followed  them,  is  clear.  The 
questions  involved  are  simply  these  :  Has  a  workingman  the 
right  to  sell  his  labor  to   whom  he  pleases,  on  the  terms  he 


pleases,  or  has  he  not  ?  Has  an  employer  of  labor  the 
right  to  employ  whom  he  pleases,  on  the  terms  he  pleases, 
or  has  he  not?  The  labor  unions — especially  in  this  State — 
answer  both  these  questions  in  the  negative  ;  and  yet  if  the 
laboring  man  is  not  free  to  choose  his  employer,  and  the 
employer  is  not  free  to  choose  his  workman,  both  of  them 
are  slaves  to  the  power  which  abridges  their  natural  liberty — 
that  is,  the  labor  unions.  The  issue  which  is  being  fought 
out  to  a  finish  in  Pennsylvania  and  Idaho  is  simply  whether 
it  is  best  that  the  mass  of  workingmen  and  employers  should 
be  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  self-constituted  oli- 
garchy of  laboring  men,  or  whether  each  man — employer  or 
employee — should  be  left  free  to  enjoy  his  natural  rights. 

Democratic  newspapers  are  falsely  representing  the  con- 
test at  Homestead  as  a  struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  fight  between  one  set  of 
laborers,  banded  together  in  a  union,  and  another,  and  much 
larger  set  of  laborers,  who  are  not  members  of  any  union. 
The  former  deny  the  right  of  the  latter  to  work  and  to  live  ; 
and  when  the  denial  is  contested,  they  resort  to  violence,  kill 
guards,  and  try  to  murder  the  employer  who  rebels  against 
the  despotism  they  are  trying  to  establish.  Such  a  conten- 
tion not  only  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  on 
which  this  nation  rests,  but  it  is  amazing,  that  it  should  be 
seriously  put'rorth. 

The  Homestead  strikers  assert  by  word  and  deed  their 
right  to  designate  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  employed 
at  the  Carnegie  works.  That  is  not  only  usurping  control  of 
another  man's  property,  but  it  is  undertaking  to  declare  that 
no  man  shall  live  in  this  country  unless  he  belongs  to  a  labor 
union.  It  is  setting  irresponsible  bodies  of  workmen,  gath- 
ered from  no  one  knows  where,  and  led  by  ignorant  day- 
laborers,  above  the  law  and  the  authorities.  It  is  the  assertion 
of  a  power  which  no  monarch  ever  assumed  to  wield.  It  is 
overturning  American  institutions  to  substitute  for  them  the 
rule  of  a  mob. 

And  yet  this  preposterous  pretension  of  the  Homestead 
strikers  has  received  the  approval  of  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic newspapers,  under  the  lead  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  has  been  tacitly  sanctioned  by  other  sheets,  which,  with- 
out applauding  the  strikers,  have  seen  nothing  in  their  con- 
duct which  called  for  rebuke.  The  journal  which,  in  the 
face  of  such  occurrences  as  the  Homestead  strike,  has  no 
word  of  censure  for  the  strikers,  is  their  accomplice.  It  aids 
and  abets  them  by  its  silence.  These  two  classes  of  news- 
papers— the  open  and  the  secret  allies  of  the  strikers — are  do- 
ing a  mischief  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  adequate  terms 
of  reprobation.  The  Tory  who  made  signals  to  the  English 
fleet  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Copperhead  who  transmitted  to 
the  rebels  early  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  Union 
armies,  was  not  such  a  public  enemy  as  the  publicist  who  en- 
courages by  speech  or  by  silence  the  attempts  of  the  labor 
unions  to  subvert  the  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional life.  For  the  union  strikers  can,  at  any  rate,  plead 
ignorance  and  passion ;  but  the  editor  who  abets  them, 
either  by  the  words  he  speaks  or  by  the  words  he  withholds, 
acts  in  cold  blood  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  iniquity  of 
his  course.  If  a  gibbet  is  raised  to  execute  the  rebels 
against  the  liberty  of  the  wage-earner,  he  should  be  the  first 
to  hang  on  it. 

The  end  of  this  contest  is  as  certain  as  was  the  end  of  the 
war  for  slavery.  The  American  people  planted  a  common- 
wealth on  the  principle  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  included  the 
right  of  working  for  whom  he  chose,  and  on  the  terms  he 
chose.  They  are  not  going  to  let  a  parcel  of  ignorant  for- 
eigners, or  equally  ignorant  natives,  overthrow  that  principle. 
Attempts  to  violate  it  will  be  resisted,  and  the  resistance  will 
continue  till  they  cease.  Violence  will  be  met  by  force,  and 
folly  will  be  cured  in  blood.  The  pistol  and  knife  and 
dynamite  bomb  of  the  anarchist  will  be  confronted  with  the 
Catling  gun,  and  with  serried  lines  of  rifles  in  resolute  hands. 
The  American  people  have  not  spent  a  century  in  giving  the 
world  an  example  of  a  government  of  freemen  to  have  their  en- 
terprise wrecked  at  this  stage  by  the  crass  stupidity  of  mobs. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  education  which  the  working-class 


appears  to  require  will  involve  severe  lessons.  The  class 
from  which  the  strikers  at  Homestead  and  Cceur  d'Alene 
seem  to  have  been  recruited  is  not  amenable  to  reasoning. 
Blows — heavy  and  repeated  blows — are  necessary  to  carry 
conviction  to  their  minds.  The  mob  which  hunted  the  flee- 
ing non-union  miners  through  the  bushes  at  Cceur  d'Alene, 
and  shot  them  as  they  tried  to  escape  ;  the  mob  which  beat 
and  half- murdered  the  Carnegie  guards  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered ;  the  class  which  furnished  the  woman  who  poked 
a  prisoner's  eye  out  when  his  hands  were  tied  ;  the  breed 
which  supplied  the  wretches  who  applauded  the  attempt  to 
murder  Frick — these  creatures  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
only  way  which  they  can  be  made  to  feel.  And  if  these 
wretches  are  to  be  taught,>J?>-'  the  only  lessons  they  can 
appreciate,  that  this   is  a  lav.  law  and  order,  and  that  no 

man  can  deny  to  another  an  the  right  of  earning  his 
bread,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  public  teachers  who, 
knowing  better,  aided  and  abetted  them  by  their  speech  and 
their  silence?  Is  there  any  lower  depth  for  a  journalist  to 
sink  to  than  to  encourage  a  mob  in  violence  to  its  own  un- 
doing ?  Can  there  be  a  baser  part  for  a  public  writer  to 
play  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  viler  form  of  demagogy 
than  that  ? 

The  labor-union  mania  has  probably  run  its  course  in  this 
country.  The  great  bulk  o.  workingmen  are  orderly  and 
intelligent ;  they  must  have  enough  by  this  time  of  the  leader- 
ship of  ignorant  blatherskites  who  run  unions  for  the  money 
that  is  to  be  made  by  managing  strikes  and  settlements. 
Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  revolt  at  recent  events. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  most  of  the  leading  unions  went  to 
pieces  of  their  own  accord,  and  their  officers  had  to  go  to  work. 
But  whether  this  is  so  or  not  the  working-class  may  make  up 
its  mind  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  labor  despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  industry  is  going  to  fail,  and  when  the  failure  is 
pronounced,  the  people  who  aided  and  abetted  the  rebellion 
against  freedom  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 


The  Argonaut  demands  miracles  at  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  corner  of  Guerrero  and  Twenty-Third  Streets.  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  the  Hair  of  i»S  ames  in  San  Francisco  is 
in  anywise  inferior  in  power  .he  Wrist  of  St.  Anne  in 
New  York?  Can  there  be  du>  tenable  ground  for  a  con- 
clusion so  repugnant  to  local  pride  ? — a  conclusion  that  is  no 
better  than  blasphemous,  since  to  accept  it  would  be  to 
accept  the  impious  notion  that  the  Almighty  (if  it  be  His 
pleasure  to  manifest  Himself  through  locks  of  hair  and 
fragments  of  skin  and  bone)  is  a  respecter  of  persons  and 
localities.  Let  Archbishop  Riordan  do  his  plain  duty,  and 
the  Argonaut  will  engage  to  herald  to  the  world  every 
genuine  miracle  performed,  to  the  confusion  of  the  heretic, 
the  confounding  of  the  skeptic,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  California. 

Blessed  and  authenticated  by  the  Pope,  and  the  authenti- 
cation clinched  by  the  certificate  of  Abbot  Leopold  Zelli 
Jacobuzzi,  another  fragment  of  the  wrist  of  St.  Anne,  Grand- 
mother of  God,  has  arrived  in  New  York,  and  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Jean  Baptiste,  East  Seventy-Sixth  Street.  It  is  warranted 
to  be  off  the  same  piece  of  St.  Anne  as  the  holy  relic  which 
is  enshrined  at  the  Church  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre",  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Quebec,  which  some  weeks  ago  filled  with 
fervor  the  Irish-Catholic  foreign  city  of  New  York,  some- 
times known  as  the  American  metropolis.  That  fragment 
was  placed  on  view,  as  will  be  remembered,  at  this  same 
church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  which  has  now  set  up  in  business 
for  itself.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  people  went  to  see  it, 
and  it  was  adored  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Contractor  Crim- 
mins,  and  others  of  the  aristocracy  of  New  York,  clerical 
and  lay.  Many  miracles  were  worked,  and  as  much  as 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  taken  in,  to  the  great  glory 
of  God  and  the  strengthening  of  the  one  true  church, 
which  is  the  lamp  of  faith  and  leader  of  science  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  second 
section  of  the  Wrist  should  not  prove  as  potent  as  the  other 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the  healing  of  the  l?.i 
and    the    interests    of  the    box-ofiice.     Mgr. 
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brought  it  from  Rome — where  for  many  years  it  had  lain  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's- Without-the- Walls  in  charge  of  the 
pious  and  truth-telling  Benedictine  monks — delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  Mgr.  O'Reilly  at  New  York,  who  packed  it  to 
the  residence  of  Father  Tetreau,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  who  conferred  upon  a  reporter  of  the  devout 
and  reverent  Herald  the  singular  honor  of  a  private  view. 
The  favored  journalist  says  in  his  account : 

•■  He  led  the  way  inio  the  house,  and,  unlocking  a  small,  fire-proof 
safe,  brought  out  a  rounded  casket  of  pure  silver,  framed  in  cut- 
crystal,  in  which,  through  a  crystal  cover,  perfectly  air-tight,  of  course, 
could  be  seen  a  piece  of  bone  about  two  inches  in  length  and  half  an 
inch  wide,  with  rough,  broken  ends,  and  attached  to  the  underside  a 
feu  shreds  of  desiccated  skin  and  flesh.  It  was  fastened  in  place  by  a 
piece  of  ancient  parchment,  on  which  was  written  the  following  in- 
scription : 


KX   OSSIBUS  SANCT/K    ANN.)-, 
MATRIS    BEATISSIMiK    MARI.-E    VIRG1N1S. 

"  '  There  it  is, "  said  Father  Tetreau,  his  vivacious  eyes  glowing  with 
pleasure,  "and  I  am  happy  in  being  the  custodian  of  this  treasure. 
The  doctor  who  has  examined  the  bone  says  it  is  a  piece  of  the  fore- 
arm just  above  the  wrist,  so  it  must  have  been  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
part  I  had  here  in  June.'  " 

An  enlarged  force  of  priests  has  been  laid  on  to  handle  the 
great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  which  the  presence  of  the  relic  insures.  Miracles 
will  begin  as  soon  as  His  Grace  Archbishop  Corrigan  passes 
the  word  to  Mgr.  O'Reilly,  and  tickets  of  admission  (price, 
fifty  cents  each)  have  been  printed  and  received  the  arch- 
episcopal  rubber-stamp  on  the  back. 

Now,  why  should  New  York  be  allowed  a  monopoly  of 
this  godly  and  highly  profitable  business?  There  is  no  ab- 
sence of  faith  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  faithful  have 
plenty  of  loose  change.  We  have  the  churches,  we  have  the 
relics,  and  we  have  the  priests.  We  also  have  our  full  share 
of  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  All  the  conditions  for 
the  performance  of  miracles,  therefore,  are  supplied.  To  us 
it  seems  that  our  friend  Archbishop  Riordan  is  remiss  in  his 
duty — as  a  Catholic  prelate  and  a  man  of  business — in  not 
setting  the  mill  going.  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  not 
have  miracles  in  the  new  Church  of  St.  James,  at  the  comer 
of  Guerrero  and  Twenty-Third  Streets  ?  On  Sunday  last, 
there  were  exhibited  in  that  temple  relics  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  which  were  seen  and  venerated  by  hundreds  of  the 
believing  members  of  Brother  Riordan's  flock.  The  pious 
Examiner  tells  us  : 

"  A  little  altar  specially  arranged  was  stationed  just  within  the  railing 
at  the  left  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  thereon  the  golden  reliquary  re- 
posed. Close  inspection  revealed  two  very  small  dark  objects  within 
the  glass.  One  of  these  was  said  to  be  a  bit  of  cloth  from  a  garment 
worn  by  St.  James,  and  the  other  a  minute  lock  of  the  apostle's  hair. 
Father  Lynch,  the  pastor,  declared  that  these  relics  had  been  obtained 
by  him  from  the  church  authorities  at  Rome,  that  they  were  fully 
authenticated,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness." 

To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness  that  might 
still  linger  in  the  mind  cursed  with  modern  skepticism,  Father 
Lynch  further  said  to  thereporter  of  the  solemn  and  saintly 
Examiner:  "I  have  not  made  extended  inquiries  about 
them,  for  I  have  not  felt  that  there  was  any  reason  to  do  so." 
It  is  because  of  this  noble  reliance  on  sacred  authority  that 
the  clerical  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  secular  in- 
tellect in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  recent  labor  troubles  at  Homestead  and  the  tragic 
occurrences  which  have  accompanied  them,  have  tended  in  a 
great  measure  to  divert  public  attention  for  the  time  being 
from  the  Presidential  contest.  But  it  is  well  to  say,  here  and 
now,  that  the  claims  of  the  Democratic  organs — to  wit,  that 
the  Homestead  riots  will  cause  a  Republican  defeat — are 
utterly  unfounded.  If  they  were  well-founded,  and  Demo- 
cratic success  were  to  rest  on  such  a  foundation,  it  would  be 
time  for  all  decent  men  to  leave  a  country  where  constitu- 
tional government  was  at  an  end. 

If  there  be  any  political  aftermath  to  this  harvest  of  riot, 
murder,  and  attempted  assassination,  it  will  probably  be 
found  in  an  increased  Republican  majority  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  conservative  element  in  that  State  is  largely  the  prepon- 
derant one,  and  the  property -owners  of  Pennsylvania  will 
not  rally  to  the  support  of  a  party  which  numbers  Palmer, 
Of  Illinois,  among  its  spokesmen,  and  which,  through  its 
press,  preaches  the  doctrines  of  anarchy. 

Every  reasoning  and  intelligent  person  knows  that  the 
tariff  had  no  connection  with  the  proposed  change  in  the 
schedule  of  wages  at  Homestead.  The  chief  factor  in  tin- 
lowered  price  of  the  Pennsylvania  product  was  the  competi- 
tion of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  iron  and  steel  with  the 
Pennsylvania  mills.  Iron  ore  in  both  those  States  can  be 
mined  and  milled  more  cheaply  than  in  Pennsylvania,  both 
because  of  natural  advantages  and  because  negro  labor  is 
per  than  white  labor  in  the  latter  State.      In  some 

making  in  the  South,  convict  labor  is  used.     It  is  on 
ount  that  the  Carnegie  Company  found  itself  com- 


pelled to  lower  its  prices,  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
South. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  labor  troubles  from  a  consideration  of 
the  Presidential  situation.  As  for  the  "  side-shows,"  neither 
Candidate  Weaver,  of  the  People's  party,  nor  Candidate 
Bidwell,  of  the  Prohibition  party,  will  have  a  single  vote  in 
the  electoral  college.  The  question  then  is,  will  Benjamin 
Harrison  or  Grover  Cleveland  receive  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  electoral  votes  necessary  to  a  choice  ? 

In  1 888,  the  loss  of  New  York  defeated  Cleveland.  New 
York  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  Democratic  success  in 
188S.  It  is  as  necessary  to-day.  The  new  apportionment 
gives  : 

HI  I'lIRLICAN    GAINS. 

Old  States, 


California 
Colorado 

Illinois    . 

Kansas. . 
Massachusetts 

Nebraska.! 


Pennsjlv: 
Wisconsin 


New  States. 

Idaho   3 

Montana                3 

North  Dakota 3 

smith  Dakota 4 

Washington   .    4 

Wyoming 3 


Total 35 


Republican  loss,  Michigan..   . 6 

Republican  gain  by  new  apportionment 29 

DEMOCRATIC   GAINS. 

Alabama . ...    .   1  |  Texas -.   2 

Arkansas .    1     Michigan 7 

Georgia ...........   1  — 

M  issoun 1         Total 14 

New  Jersey 1  1 

I  lain  in  Democratic  electors  by  new  apportionment 14 

The  new  apportionment  enables  the  Republicans  to  elect 
without  Indiana.  It  does  not  enable  the  Democrats  to  elect 
without  New  York.  They  must  have  its  thirty-six  votes. 
As  Harrison  beat  Cleveland  in  New  York  by  14,373  votes 
in  188S,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  again 
by  an  even  larger  vote  in  1S92. 

Here  is  another  arrangement  of  figures  which  will  in- 
terest those  who  like  to  study  permutations  and  combina- 
tions. Starting  with  Harrison's  233  and  Cleveland's  168,  in 
1 888,  and  adding  the  new  votes  to  them,  Harrison  should 
have  233  and  16  and  17,  or  266,  while  Cleveland  should 
have  168  and  7  and  3,  or  178.  If  we  concede  New  York  to 
Cleveland  the  result  will  be  :  Harrison,  266  less  36,  or  230  ; 
Cleveland,  178  and  36,  or  214  ;  which,  of  course,  elects 
Harrison.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  different  light,  if  Cleveland 
carries  New  York  and  Indiana,  but  loses  Connecticut  and 
West  Virginia,  the  figures  will  stand  :  Harrison,  266  and 
12,  equals  278,  less  51,  equals  227  ;  Cleveland,  178  less  12, 
equals  166,  add  51,  equals  217,  which  combination  is  equally 
adverse  to  Cleveland  and  favorable  to  Harrison. 

After  all,  though,  it  is  not  a  question  of  candidates  but  of 
policy  and  principles.  When  the  Democrats  can  explain 
away  the  fact  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  under  the 
operations  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  our  exports  have  exceeded 
our  imports  by  $202,900,000,  most  of  the  excess  being  in  the 
staple  products  of  which  we  always  have  a  surplus,  it  will  be 
time  to  talk  a"bout  discarding  our  present  fiscal  system. 

"Judge"  H.  Clay  King,  of  Tennessee,  is  about  to  be 
hanged,  for  shooting  another  "judge."  This  is  most  unusual 
in  the  South,  for  when  judges  and  colonels  in  that  favored 
region  shoot  and  stab  each  other,  juries  acquit,  newspapers 
"regret,"  and  widows  mourn.  In  this  case,  an  element 
which  is  additionally  bitter  (to  Judge  King)  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  law  under  which  he  has 
been  convicted. 

In  this  country,  a  "prominent  citizen"  who  has  received 
provocation  from  an  acquaintance,  runs  little  risk  of  being 
hanged  if  he  kills  his  man.  His  lawyer  will  plead  emotional 
insanity,  and  it  is  odds  that  the  jury  will  be  carried  away  by 
his  argument.  Juries  do  not  like  to  sentence  a  man  to  death 
in  cold  blood  for  a  deed  committed  in  hot  blood.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  homicide  becomes  more  prevalent  from  year  to 
year. 

In  1S80,  the  number  of  prisoners  charged  with  homicide 
and  confined  in  jail  was  4,6oS.  In  1S90,  it  had  increased  to 
7,351,  an  increase  of  59.53  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
the  total  population  was  only  24.86  per  cent.  Murder  had 
increased  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  population.  The 
increase  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  im- 
punity which  homicide  enjoys  encourages  evil-minded  men 
lo  give  the  rein  to  their  passions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  inference  that,  if  the  laws  were  more  rigorously  enforced, 
there  would  be  fewer  murders.  The  mawkish  sentimentality 
which  screens  the  murderer  from  his  proper  doom — which 
has  actually  abolished  the  death  penalty  directly  in  Rhode 
Island,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  has  abolished  it  in- 
directly in  Kansas,  by  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  gov- 
ernor the  selection  of  a  day  for  the  execution — must  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  the  growth  of  homicide. 

In  France,  the  law  authorizes  a  court  not  only  to  sentence 
a  murderer  to  death,  or  some  lighter  penalty,  but  likewise  to 
condemn   him  lo  pay  damages  to  the   family  of  his  victim,  i 
Thus  when  one  Asselin  lately  killed  M.  de  Saint  Victor  in  a  j 
duel,  the  court  sentenced   him  to  four  months'  imprisonment 


and  to  pay  100,000  francs  to  the  widow  of  the  murdered 
man.  It  must  be  presumed  that  Asselin  was  a  man  of 
means  and  was  able  to  pay  the  sum  awarded.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  sentence  *for  damages  would  have  no  terrors  for 
the  common  assassin,  who  belongs  to  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  risk  of  being  compelled 
to  support  the  family  of  the  murdered  man  might  have  a 
more  restraining  effect  on  the  well-to-do  ruffian  than  the 
danger  of  a  death  sentence,  which  he  knows  he  can  gen- 
erally escape.  A  jury  which  hesitated  to  sentence  a  homi- 
cide to  the  gallows  would  have  no  compunction  in  ordering 
him  to  pay  damages  for  his  crime.  In  France,  if  the  mur- 
derer belonged  to  a  society,  and  was  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  society  when  he  killed  his  man,  the  society  would  be 
held  responsible  in  damages  as  well  as  himself.  It  is  a 
question  of  law  whether  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel- 
Workers'  Association,  which  has  or  had  a  plethoric  treasury,  is 
not  similarly  liable  in  damages  to  the  families  of  the  guards 
whom  its  members  assassinated.  A  jury  might  acquit  Hugh 
O'Donnell  from  fellow-feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  its 
members,  but  it  might  make  O'Donnell' s  association  support 
the  families  of  his  victims. 

Among  the  prisoners  now  in  jail  in  the  United  States 
under  charges  of  homicide,  there  are  quite  a  number  who 
may  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  pay  damages  to  the  families 
of  their  victims.  There  are  among  them  10  clergymen,  15 
physicians,  8  dentists,  7  lawyers,  "»o  teachers,  2  planters,  1 5 
stock-raisers,  10  cat  tie -traders,  31  merchants,  3  contractors, 
13  druggists,  4  grocers,  4  real-estate  brokers,  5  livery-stable- 
keepers,  12  millers,  6  brewers,  10  hotel-keepers,  28  saloon- 
keepers. Several  of  these  should  be  able  to  pay  a  weekly 
allowance  to  the  women  they  made  widows  and  the  children 
they  made  orphans.  The  sentence  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  sentence  for  contempt,  and,  in  the  case  of  neglect  to 
pay,  would  be  alternative  with  imprisonment  at  the  rate  of 
one  day  for  every  dollar  of  the  damages. 

But  the  true  cure  for  murder  is  to  make  the  death  penalty 
absolutely  certain.  And  events  point  that  way.  The  plea 
Of  emotional  insanity  is  becoming  farcical.  It  will  presently 
be  equivalent  to  a  plea  of  guilty,  with  an  appeal  to  the  mercy 
of  the  jury.  Where  a  man  takes  life  in  protecting  himself, 
his  family,  or  his  property,  or  in  vindication  of  outrage  upon 
a  female  member  of  his  household,  law  and  practice  declare 
that  he  is  guiltless  of  crime.  But  the  line  is  drawn  there. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  "the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
human  being  with  malice  aforethought  " — to  borrow  the  terse 
language  of  our  code — ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  and 
can  only  be  so  repressed.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  of  the 
7,3S6  prisoners  held  on  charges  of  homicide,  2, 188,  or  nearly 
one-third,  are  either  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  only  restraint  that  murderers  can  feel  is  that  which 
springs  from  the  rope  tightening  round  the  throat,  and  when 
the  danger  of  that  diminishes,  murder  increases  by  an 
inexorable  law. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  San  Francisco,  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Monday  morning  last,  discussed  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  and  the  propriety  of  the  reading  thereof  by 
godly  men  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  That  stalwart  and  aggres- 
sive sentinel  in  the  watch-towers  of  Zion,  Elder  Roberts,  led 
off  in  the  debate  by  reading  from  the  Argonaut  of  May  2d 
an  article  which  gave  a  truthful  description  of  the  average 
Sunday  newspaper  as  being  "  vapid,  dense,  salacious,  scandal- 
mongering,  crude,  and  as  commercial  as  sanded  sugar,"  and 
declaring  it  to  be  "  but  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  village 
gossip  and  coffee-room  raconteur."  Our  friend,  the  elder, 
did  his  taste  credit  by  announcing  that,  although  he  himself 
never  committed  the  sin  of  reading  Sunday  newspapers,  lie 
agreed  entirely  with  the  Argonaut's  view  of  them.  It  is 
true  that  Elder  Roberts  did  not  explain  how,  having  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  became  entitled  to  hold 
an  opinion  concerning  it,  but  that  oversight  attracted  no 
attention  from  the  intellectual  giants  with  whom  he  crossed 
swords.  For  not  a  few  of  the  brethren  boldly  confessed 
that  they  did  read  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  some  even 
went  the  disgraceful  length  of  averring  that  they  liked  it. 
One  extraordinary  being  asserted  that  in  the  Sunday  news- 
paper he  "  had  found  the  ablest  articles — morally  and  intel- 
lectually— he  had  ever  read,"  that  "some  of  the  editorials  ex- 
celled in  thought  and  in  the  teaching  of  moral  truths — in  fact, 
they  were  grand,  brilliant."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  man 
whose  mental  and  spiritual  wants  can  be  satisfied  by  browsing 
in  the  weedy  pasture  of  Sunday  journalism  is  incapable  of 
comprehending  why  the  Prodigal  Son  should  have  deserted 
the  swine  and  returned  to  his  father,  so  long  as  the  supply  of 
husks  held  out. 

The  daily  press,  with  a  good-nature  for  which  we  give  it 
credit,  has  furnished  a  pretty  full  synopsis  of  the  Presbyterian 
preachers'  debate.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  aid  of  these 
reports,  that  the  clerical  mind  is  suffering  either  from  an 
honest  confusion  of  thought  or  a  dishonest  disinclination  to 
be    frank.      The   only  reason   why  a   clergyman   has   special 
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cause  to  object  to  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  that,  if  he  be 
committed  to  the  belief  in  the  continuing  force  of  the  divine 
command  to  "remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy," 
it  is  his  clear  duty  to  reprobate  its  publication  or  perusal  on 
that  day.  Otherwise  he  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  laity,  who  in  this  year  of  grace  are  prone  to  take  it  for 
granted  that,  although  no  special  revelation  has  been  vouch- 
safed, the  Lord's  ancient  command  has  fallen  into  partial 
desuetude.  The  eye  unspectacled  with  the  lense  of  regen- 
eration can  detect  no  greater  turpitude  in  the  printing  or 
reading  of  a  newspaper  on  the  Sabbath  than  in  the  running 
of  a  street-car  or  riding  in  that  strictly  secular  conveyance  ; 
or  in  the  employment  of  carriages  and  drivers  by  the  opulent 
righteous  ;  or  the  use  of  sextons  to  ring  bells,  open  and  shut 
and  air  sanctuaries — work  which,  however  laborious,  might 
still  be  performed  by  the  preachers,  were  they  strict  in  saving 
others  from  the  doing  of  all  but  absolutely  necessary  toil. 
A  doctor  of  divinity  might  not  like  to  sweep  off  the  steps  and 
lock  up  the  portals  of  the  sanctuary  after  the  congregation 
which  had  listened  to  his  eloquent  sermon  had  departed,  yet, 
if  true  to  his  convictions  as  a  Sabbatarian,  he  would  much 
rather  do  these  things  himself  than  impose  them  upon  the 
hired  man.  There  can  be  no  dispute  at  all  about  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  Sunday  newspaper  being  a  Sabbath-breaker.  So, 
also,  is  the  publisher  of  a  morning  paper  on  Monday,  as  the 
reverend  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  must  know,  since  far 
more  of  the  work  required  by  a  Monday  paper  is  done  on 
the  Sabbath  than  is  the  case  with  the  Sunday  journal. 

This  being  admitted — and  it  can  not  be  denied — we  get 
the  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  prisoner's  dock  of  the  court  of 
secular  opinion.  It  is  only  by  keeping  it  there,  and  trying 
it  there  for  its  crimes,  that  the  clergy  can  make  headway 
against  it.  For  surely  not  even  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
Elder  Roberts,  can  be  so  sanguine,  or  so  impervious  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  suppose  that  a  Puritan  Colonial 
Sabbath  can  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  hands  of  the  clock  of  enlightenment  are  not 
to  be  turned  backward  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  employ  the  language  of  the  worldly.  Elder 
Roberts  is  right  in  inveighing  against  the  preachers  who 
read  Sunday  newspapers  ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  his  notion  of 
why  they  are  to  blame.  The  iniquity  is  not  in  reading  them 
on  Sunday,  but  in  reading  them  at  all.  Why  should  any 
man,  cleric  or  lay,  offend  his  eyes  and  affront  his  mind  by 
gazing  on  pictures  of  the  females  of  our  aristocracy  as  they 
appear  in  their  bathing-suits  on  the  beach  at  Santa  Cruz? 
Why  should  he  inform  himself  that  Needham,  with  a 
swinging  right-hander,  mashed  Dawson's  nose  even  with  his 
face,  and  got  a  punch  over  the  heart  in  return  that  made 
him  roll  up  his  eyes  and  look  sea-sick  ?  Why  should  he 
gorge  himself  on  the  particulars  of  the  latest  divorce  scandal, 
the  newest  lynching,  the  most  recent  stabbing,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  ? 
Why  should  he  batten  on  descriptions  of  the  "  dives," 
written  not  writh  a  view  to  reforming  them,  but  to  gratify  a 
prurient  curiosity  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  lewd  women  who 
infest  them  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  daily  as  well  as  the  Sunday  paper  gives 
much  space  to  matter  of  this  cheerful  sort ;  but  that  is  only 
a  further  reason  why  the  preachers,  and  every  other  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  part  of  the  masses,  should 
make  common  cause  for  the  cleansing  of  the  press.  If  our 
co-worker,  Elder  Roberts,  and  all  who  think  with  him,  should 
broaden  the  scope  of  their  condemnation  so  as  to  include  the 
newspapers  of  every  day  in  the  week,  the  abstention  of  such 
from  patronizing  the  press,  either  as  subscribers  or  adver- 
tisers, would  necessarily  result  either  in  the  creation  of  a 
class  of  newspapers  which  would  not  offend  decency  and 
would  be  fit  for  home  reading  ;  or  else  the  newspapers  that 
we  now  have  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  cater  to  the 
requirements  of  the  better  classes  instead  of  to  the  bar-rooms 
and  bawdy-houses,  as  they  do  at  present.  As  the  Argonaut 
observed  in  the  article  read  to  the  preachers  by  Elder 
Roberts  :  "  The  sword  of  righteousness  ought  to  be  drawn 
on  the  Sunday  newspaper,  because  it  helps  to  degrade  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  populace.  A  good  Sunday  news- 
paper— one,  that  is,  in  which  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention 
should  be  shown  for  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  civilized 
element  in  the  community,  instead  of  nine-tenths  of  its  space 
being  devoted  to  satisfying  the  strong  appetites  of  the  slums 
— would  be  a  blessing,  and  one  to  which  the  now  harassed 
and  alarmed  pulpit  could  well  afford  to  give  its  sacred  ap- 
proval." 


The  Examiner,  which  assumes  to  represent  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  California,  and  probably  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  that  party,  has  taken  up  a  position  on  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Henry  C.  Frick  which  must  merit  the 
severest  reprobation  of  every  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  his  political  sentiments 
or  affiliations  may  be.  In  an  editorial  article,  published  the 
day  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Frick,  that  paper  began  by  de- 


ploring the ^ttempt  upon  his  life;  but  in  a  very  short  time 
betrayed  its  real  sentiments,  which  are  those  of  tacit  ap- 
proval and  sympathy  with  anarchy  and  misrule.  Speaking 
of  the  situation  at  Homestead  as  being  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  attempt  on  Mr.  Frick's  life,  that  journal 
said  : 

"  The  laws  as  they  stand  offer  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  situation. 
They  grant  the  workman  in  his  contests  with  the  employer  no  right  but 
one — the  right  to  refuse  to  work — which  right  he  would  possess  without 
the  grant  of  the  laws.  To  maintain  public  order  the  army  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  taken  possession  of  Homestead.  But,  under 
shelter  of  that  necessary  army,  Mr.  Frick  has  been  enabled — and  law- 
fully enabled — to  gain  as  complete  a  victory  over  the  locked-out  men 
as  if  every  one  of  them  had  signed  his  submission.  That  the  working- 
men  of  the  United  States  should  revere  the  laws  under  which  some  of 
their  number  have  been  thus  defeated  and  made  helpless  as  the  best 
that  human  wisdom  could  possibly  contrive,  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
They  do  not  feel  that  they  are  getting  fair  play." 

If  this  be  not  a  plea  for  anarchy,  sought  to  be  concealed 
under  sympathy  for  men  out  of  employment,  then  words 
have  no  meaning.  Why  do  not  the  laws  offer  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  situation  ?  It  is  true  that  no  law  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  State  or  national,  gives  to  employees  the 
right  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer, in  order  to  compel  him  to  agree  to  the  terms  which 
they  offer  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  ;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  laws,  when  properly  administered,  protect  the 
rights  of  the  workingman  just  as  fully  and  fairly  as  those  of 
the  employer. 

The  corollary  of  the  Examiner  s  argument  is,  of  course, 
a  plea  for  the  gospel  of  murder.  Because  the  workingmen 
of  the  United  States  do  not  revere  the  laws  under  which 
some  of  their  number  have  been  defeated  and  made  helpless, 
the  reader  is  permitted,  if  not  expected,  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  every  one  may  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
if  an  employer  or  capitalist  stand  in  the  way  or  be  obnoxious 
to  the  individual,  he  may  remove  him  by  the  pistol  or  knife 
and  still  be  within  his  legal  rights,  or,  at  least,  not  be  amen- 
able to  punishment  for  the  deed.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
commendation  and  approval  of  anarchy,  pure  and  simple, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  it. 

The  Democratic  party  will  soon  ask  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commit  the  government  of  the  nation  to  its 
hands  for  the  next  four  years.  Yet  the  leaders  and  the 
organs  of  the  Democratic  party  are  not  only  apologists  for 
but  advocates  of  assassination  and  anarchy,  on  the  ground 
that  workingmen  can  not  revere  the  laws  of  the  country? 
From  the  East  to  the  West,  Democratic  newspapers  are  up- 
holding the  riotous  strikers  at  Homestead.  The  World  in 
New  York  has  been  their  champion,  and  the  Examiner  has 
played  the  same  role  in  San  Francisco.  In  Congress, 
Senators  Voorhees  and  Palmer,  acknowledged  Democratic 
leaders,  have  encouraged  attacks  upon  property,  and  have 
uttered  words  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  which  sounded  like  the  frenzied  speeches  of  Herr  Most 
or  the  ravings  of  Ravachol.  The  Democratic  party,  through 
its  leaders  and  its  organs,  stands  committed  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  property  rights,  the  advocacy  of  riots  and  mob 
law,  the  spreading  of  anarchy,  and  now  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  murder. 

Amsterdam  is  a  seaport  in  which  man  has  battled  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  overcome  them.  It  was  originally 
a  salt  marsh,  formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  Rivers  Y  and 
Amstel  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  ;  every  house  in  it  is  built  on  piles, 
and  the  city  itself  is  divided  into  ninety  islands,  consisting  of 
land  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean.  In  the  early 
days  of  its  commercial  growth,  the  sea,  driven  by  a  north- 
east wind,  often  overflowed  the  city,  and  drove  vessels  lying 
in  the  Y  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amstel  aground  on  the 
flats.  To  obviate  this,  vast  dams  and  breakwaters  were  con- 
structed to  keep  the  channel  open.  But  it  became  apparent 
half  a  century  ago  that,  notwithstanding  all  engineering  de- 
vices, Amsterdam  could  no  longer  hold  her  position  as  a  port 
for  great  sea-going  ships  unless  the  channel  in  the  harbor 
could  be  deepened.  A  canal  was  dug  accordingly — the 
Dutchman  is  nothing  if  not  a  canaller — across  the  peninsula 
of  North  Holland  to  H elder,  on  the  North  Sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  twelve  miles.  This  obviated  the  difficulty  for 
the  time  ;  but  it  involved  a  transhipment  of  goods  at  the 
canal  mouth,  and  another  canal  was  undertaken,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  heaviest  sea-going  steamers,  so  that  they 
could  sail  into  Amsterdam.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
enormous  expenditure  and  the  outlay  of  energy  and  skill 
which  were  required  to  maintain  Amsterdam's  position  as  a 
seaport  ;  he  can  hardly  help  comparing  it  with  another  sea- 
port, with  a  slightly  smaller  population  than  that  of  the  great 
city  of  Holland,  where  nature  has  done  so  much  that  man  is 
unwilling  to  do  anything.  With  a  tithe  of  the  enterprise 
which  the  Dutch  have  displayed  at  Amsterdam,  San  Fran- 
cisco might  have  made  itself  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of 
the  world. 

It  may  be  said  of  Amsterdam,  and  North  Holland  gen- 
erally,  that    it   yields   few   raw   products   for    export    except 


butter  and  cheese.  At  Amsterdam  and  Harlem  there  are 
factories  of  silk,  linen,  wool,  leather,  paper,  and  carpets,  and 
several  sugar  refineries.  But  the  raw  material  used  in  these 
works  is  imported.  The  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies 
ship  quantities  of  coffee  and  tobacco  to  the  Dutch  ports, 
and  from  the  Straits  Settlements  considerable  amounts  of 
tin  are  received.  Holland  is  a  large  buyer  of  raw  beet-root 
sugar,  which  it  refines  and  exports.  The  merchants  are 
men  of  wealth,  and  always  stand  ready  to  buy  foreign 
produce  at  the  market  rate  ;  thus  it  has  become  an  entrepot 
not  only  for  coffee  and  tobacco,  but  also  for  tin,  grain,  pro- 
visions, rice,  petroleum,  cotton,  and  oleomargarine.  The 
Dutch  way  of  dealing  with  the  latter  article  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  American  way.  When  the  first  oleo- 
margarine factories  were  started  in  this  country,  the  dairy- 
men took  the  alarm,  and,  claiming  that  they  were  as  justly 
entitled  to  protection  as  the  woolen  manufacturers,  insisted 
upon  a  revenue  tax  on  the  new  commodity,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  prohibit  its  manufacture.  The  Dutch,  on  the 
contrary,  though  they  are  the  largest  butter-makers  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  population,  welcomed  the  new 
product,  excelled  their  neighbors  in  its  manufacture,  and 
now  supply  Europe  with  it. 

With  the  money  derived  from  the  exportation  of  finished 
products — made  out  of  foreign  raw  material — Amsterdam  is 
able  to  supply  herself  with  a  number  of  American  manu- 
factures which  she  needs.  Thus  she  is  a  large  importer  of 
American  wooden  furniture,  wheel-spokes,  wooden  handles 
for  steel  tools,  railroad  material,  steam  engines,  and  electric- 
power  machinery,  leather  belting  and  shafting,  agricultural 
tools,  pumps,  shovels,  hoes,  rakes,  forks,  and  spades. 

Late  returns  of  the  shipping  of  the  port  are  not  to  hand. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  movement  out  and  in  was  about  three 
thousand  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  two  million 
tons,  and  some  twelve  hundred  sailing  ships,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  tons.  It  must 
be  much  larger  now. 

The  ships  of  Amsterdam  have  found  their  way  into  every 
sea  on  the  globe.  And  every  producer  throughout  the 
world  has  known  that  whatever  wars  raged,  and  however 
tight  money  markets  were,  he  could  always  get  cash  for  his 
merchandise  at  Amsterdam.  A  needy  monarch  can  always 
borrow  a  dozen  millions  at  Amsterdam,  if  his  credit  is  good 
and  he  will  pay  enough  for  the  loan. 

San  Francisco  is  unlike  Amsterdam  in  many  ways.  She 
has  not,  like  Amsterdam,  been  obliged  to  dig  canals  to 
make  herself  a  seaport.  But  where  she  is  most  unlike 
Amsterdam  is  in  this — that  she  does  not  freely  use  the 
great  ocean  highway  upon  whose  shore  she  is  seated. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  State  that  the  Ruggles  brothers,  who 
were  lynched  at  Redding,  met  only  their  deserts.  Their 
crime  was  a  most  cowardly  one.  They  lay  in  wait  for  a 
stage  on  which  they  knew  was  treasure.  They  fired  upon 
the  stage  from  ambush.  They  killed  the  brave  express  mes- 
senger, Montgomery.  They  grievously  wounded  with  buck- 
shot several  of  the  passengers,  and  crippled  for  life  the 
driver,  who,  despite  his  desperate  wounds,  drove  to  the  near- 
est town  his  load  of  dead  and  dying  men.  The  elder  of  the 
two  bandits  then  abandoned  his  bleeding  brother,  and 
fled  to  hide  the  booty.  When  caught,  the  elder  Ruggles 
would  have  shot  the  officer  of  the  law,  had  he  not  him- 
self been  wounded.  After  his  arrest,  he  posed  as  a 
dime-novel  hero,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  usual 
gang  of  feeble  -  minded  women,  who  visited  him  at  his 
cell  with  books,  and  flowers,  and  flattery.  He  boasted  that 
with  his  hidden  booty  he  could  clear  himself  with  cunning 
attorneys  and  the  chicanery  of  the  law.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  stain  with  the  charge  of  collusion  the  brave 
express  messenger  Montgomery,  who  had  met  his  death  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  It  was  more  than  suspected  that 
he  was  concerned  in  two  other  stage  robberies,  in  one  of  which 
a  young  girl  was  shot  dead.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
wild  and  mountainous  County  of  Shasta  has  been  infested 
with  kindred  scoundrels.  The  last  trial  of  a  murderer  there 
cost  the  county  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  slippery  attorneys,  the  murderer's  neck  was  saved. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  citizens  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  always  a  bad 
thing  to  break  the  law,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  two 
such  infamous  and  cowardly  scoundrels  as  these  Ruggles 
brothers  should  have  ended  their  evil  lives. 

At  the  Republican  convention  in  Sacramento  last  week, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  :  For  Con- 
gress :  first  district,  E.  W.  Davis,  of  Sonoma ;  second 
district,  John  F.  Davis,  of  Calaveras ;  third  district,  S. 
G.  Hilborn  (also  nominated  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
ex-Congressman  McKenna,  resigned);  fourth  dislri -: 
Alexander,  of  San  Francisco  ;  fifth  district,  Eugene  1 
of  San  Francisco. 
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THE    AUDITOR'S    WIFE. 


How  Little  Mrs.  Burton  Beat  the  Opposition  Candidate. 


It  was  September,  and  "Sile"  Burton  was  "in  the  hands 
of  his  friends "  for  the  fourth  time,  after  the  ancient  and 
honorable  custom  of  candidates  for  political  preferment 
Odd,  is  it  not,  that  men  who  are  otherwise  very  bright  will 
delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are  deluding  other 
people  with  that  venerable  lie?  I  never  knew  a  man  to  rise 
to  any  remarkable  altitude  in  the  world  political  who  left  his 
candidacy  to  "  his  friends."  Once  in  a  while,  a  man  of  that 
sort  comes  to  the  surface  and  is  pushed  into  the  city  council, 
or  on  to  the  board  of  education,  by  "  friends  "  who  are  too 
lazy  to  want  those  thankless,  bootless  jobs  themselves.  This 
trustful  individual  always  shines  in  the  position  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  Having  nothing  to  fear,  he  inaugurates  reforms, 
says  what  his  innocent,  guileless  mind  prompts  him  to  say, 
and  does  divers  other  impractical  and  impolitic  tilings, 
thereby  making  himself  a  record,  but  making  it  uncomfort- 
able for  "the  boys,"  who  tremble  all  the  time  for  fear  he 
will  succeed,  by  the  help  of  the  only-too-willing  opposition, 
in  doing  some  Supremely  idiotic  thing  that  will  cost  the  party 
a  lot  of  votes  at  the  next  election.  So  his  first  term  is  gen- 
erally his  last,  and  "the  boys"  gently,  but  firmly,  consign 
him  to  the  oblivion  of  his  own  private  affairs  and  a  clear  con- 
science, which  latter  is  considered  by  most  people  to  be  a 
very  comfortable  thing  to  possess. 

As  I  said,  however,  Sile  Burton,  auditor  of  Apache  County, 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  That  was  literally  true, 
however,  on  this  particular  occasion,  for  Sile  was  a  very  sick 
man.  It  was  his  own  fault ;  that  is,  he  had  no  business  to 
go,  as  he  did,  with  Sheriff  Tom  Owens,  to  suppress  that  riot 
over  in  the  Bloomer  District,  last  month.  It  was  not  in  the 
Fine  of  his  duties.  But,  then,  the  call  had  been  a  hasty  and 
imperative  one,  and  poor  Tom  was  short  on  deputies  as  well 
as  being  pressed  for  time,  and  Sile  could  hardly  have  refused 
to  go  even  if  he  had  wanted  to,  which  he  did  not.  He  en- 
joyed a  little  row  as  well  as  the  sheriff"  himself  did,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  one  of  the  most  obliging  men  in  the  world. 
So  he  went,  and  not  only  got  hit  with  a  club  or  something, 
but  received  a  44-bullet  in  his  interior  department,  while 
Tom  and  the  rest  of  the  posse  escaped  without  a  scratch. 
Sile  was  better  now,  and  could  think  with  considerable  facil- 
ity ;  which  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  because  his  thoughts 
were  mostly  of  his  expiring  term  of  office  and  his  helpless 
condition. 

It  was  pretty  tough,  everybody  agreed,  because  it  was 
going  to  be  a  "close"  year,  and  Sile  was  a  great  worker. 
His  friends,  too,  unfortunately  were  kept  pretty  busy  looking 
out  for  their  own  scalps,  and  could  not  give  his  affairs  the 
attention  they  needed. 

There  was  the  last  payment  still  due  on  the  house  ;  there 
was  "paper"  in  the  bank  to  be  taken  up  ;  Sile  Burton  was 
in  a  bad  financial  way,  because,  in  addition  to  being  what  is 
known  as  a  "  good  fellow,"  he  had  made  some  unfortunate 
investments  lately,  and  now,  to  complete  his  misery  and 
overflow  the  cup,  Brad  Boutwell,  of  Chloride  District,  had 
come  out,  in  his  sneaking  but  effective  way,  for  Jere  Hobarl 
for  county  auditor,  and  was  working  night  and  day  for  his 
man,  who  had  been  Sile's  strongest  opponent  in  the  last  con- 
vention. Oh,  it  was  tough,  and  here  was  Sile,  lying  helpless, 
with  the  nominating  convention  only  two  weeks  away  ! 

All  this,  and  much  more,  Sile  poured  into  the  ears  of  his 
pretty  little  wife,  as  she  hovered  over  him  attending  to  his 
many  wants,  in  the  way  that  nobody  but  a  woman,  and  a 
womanly  woman,  ever  will  learn.  She  did  not  say  so,  but 
she  had  had  a  talk  with  Tom  Owens  that  day,  and  he  had 
agreed  with  her  that  the  outlook  was  pretty  blue  ;  for  Brad 
Boutwell,  boss  of  the  Mountain  Girl  and  two  lesser  mines, 
employer  of  three  hundred  men  and  an  entirely  unscrupulous 
politician,  was  about  the  worst  man  in  the  county  to  have  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  had  assured  Owens  that  he  certainly 
intended  to  defeat  Burton's  renomination,  and  "that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  It  goes,  too,  what  Brad  Boutwell  says,  and 
you  know  it,  Tom  Owens." 

Yes,  Tom  did  know  it,  and  he  knew  that  without  Boutwell 
his  own  name  was  "  Dennis,"  for  he  had  not  the  strength  in 
the  precincts  near  town  that  Burton  had.  So  his  hands 
were  tied,  and  he  could  do  nothing  for  Sile  in  the  Chloride 
District 

Mrs.  Burton  said  nothing  to  Sile  of  Tom's  visit  to  the 
boss  of  Chloride.  She  closed  his  complaining  lips  with  a 
kiss  every  now  and  then,  and  chirped  away  as  cheerfully  as 
though  mortgages,  and  unpaid  notes,  and  big  surgeon's  bills, 
and  conventions  had  never  a  part  in  her  life.  And  all  this 
time  she  kept  up  a  "  blame  sight  o'  thinkin',"  as  Tom  Owens 
used  to  say  to  his  wife,  who  was  also  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  little  "tenderfoot"  bride  Sile  Burton  had  brought  from 
the  States  a  few  months  before. 

Sile  Burton  was  sleeping  soundly  next  morning,  when  his 
wife,  the  usual  smile  gone  from  her  face,  stole  up  to  his  bed- 
side, kissed  him  softly  two  or  three  times,  and  ran  over  to 
the  Owens's.  It  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  that  he  awoke 
and  noticed  that  the  woman  by  the  window  was  not  Mary, 
but  Mr,.  Owens.  And  he  did  not  know  that  this  kindly' 
big-hearted  woman  lied  when  she  told  him  tliat  Mary  had 
"just  gone  down  10  the  Springs  to  get  a  prescription' rilled 
that  they  couldn't  put  up  here,  and  would  be  back  on  the 
two-thirty  train." 

Tom  Owens,  with  the  buckboard  and  fidgeting  Bay  Nell, 
was  waiting,  just  off  the  trail,  a  short  distance  from 
Chloride  Camp.  A  pretty  little  woman,  stared  at  respect- 
fully by  the  numerous  men  loafing  about — for  women  were 
scarce  in  Chloride,  especially  pretty  and  respectable  ones — 
tripped  down  the  street  trying  to  look  unconscious,  and  en- 
tered the  door  of  Brad  Boutwell's  office.  It  was  the  noon 
hour,  and  he  was  alone,  engaged  in  the  pleasurable  occupa- 
ton  of  disposing  of  an  excellent  lunch  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
He  heard  the  hesitating  step  in  the  outer  office,  and  stepped 
to  the  door  of  his  sanctum,  where  he  stood,  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  the  sight  of  his  visitor.     It  was  several  seconds 


after  her  sweet  voice  had  asked  "Is  this  Mr,  Boutwell?" 
that  he  recovered  his  equanimity  and  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged the  fact 

■•  I  am  Mrs.  Burton — Mrs.  Silas  Burton.  I  came  to  see 
you — to — to ' ! 

But  here  her  courage  gave  out  for  the  moment,  and  she 
did  the  very  best  thing  she  could  have  done — just  wept  a 
few  relieving  tears,  while  the  sympathetic  Boutwell,  who  had 
been  a  bachelor  "ever  since  he  could  remember,"  as  he 
himself  said,  "My  dear  madam-ed"  her,  stammered,  grew 
red  in  the  face,  vaguely  felt  himself  a  triumphant  ass,  and 
finally  led  her  gently  to  a  chair,  where  she  finished  her  weep. 

Then  she  pulled  herself  together  and  told  him  the  whole 
pitiful  tale.  It  was,  indeed — thought  Boutwell,  who  had  al- 
ways had  more  money  than  he  had  known  what  to  do  with 
— a  harrowing  state  of  affairs  ;  and  so,  his  bachelor  heart 
overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  frightened  little 
emissary  who  sat  before  him,  and  being,  it  must  be  said, 
rather  unsettled  by  this  extraordinary  visit,  he  agreed,  al- 
most before  he  knew  it,  to  let  the  affair  alone,  and  switch 
the  ambitious  Hobart  off  the  track.  Then,  with  her  heart- 
iest handshake,  a  world  of  thankfulness  shining  in  her  big, 
brown  eyes,  and  fervent  words  of  gratitude  on  her  sweet 
lips,  the  little  missionary  was  gone,  and  Boutwell,  his  brain 
in  a  whirl,  sat  down  to  think. 

Well,  by  Jove  !  Now  he  had  done  it !  Why,  great  sacri- 
ficed Caesar !  The  thing  was  impossible,  utterly  !  He 
rushed  to  the  door.  His  late  visitor  was  not  in  sight.  He 
sat  down  to  think  more  calmly  this  time. 

In  politics  there  are  complications  no  man  can  overlook  or 
ignore.  There  are  multifarious  considerations  and  obliga- 
tions that  must  be  attended  to  and  whose  existence  is  due, 
more  often  than  not,  to  circumstances  whose  discovery  by 
the  unsympathetic  world  w^ould  be  a  calamity  to  the  individ- 
ual or  individuals  most  interested.  This  case  was  such  an 
one.  Hobart  had  a  "cinch"  on  the  boss  of  Chloride,  and 
was  master  of  the  situation,  and  no  one  knew  it  so  well  as 
did  Jere  himself,  who  was  never  slow  about  gratifying  oppor- 
tunities. 

Thus  Boutwell  communed  with  himself,  and  the  result  was 
much  perspiration  and  an  uncomfortable  conscience. 

"  Well,  no  use  shedding  any  tears,"  he  said,  aloud  ;  "  but, 
by  Jove  !  I  wish  I  could  keep  my  word  with  the  little 
woman.  What  a  little  duck  she  is,  and  how  Burton  ought 
to  congratulate  himself!  Hum — hum — hum  !  Poor  thing  ! 
How  rocky  she'll  feel  when  she  finds  1  played  such  a  dirty 
trick  on  her.     Ye-es,  and  wharTl  I  say  to  myself?" 

Teddy  O'Hara,  whose  family  had  been  kept  from  starving 
during  the  strike  a  few  months  before  by  the  charity  of  the 
"little  duck"  and  her  husband,  and  who  had  awakened  from 
his  noonday  nap  under  the  office  window  about  ten  minutes 
previously,  chuckled  softly  to  himself  and  sneaked  away,  re- 
marking, as  he  reached  the  street 

"O-ho  !  Thot's  it,  is  ut  !  A-ha  !  Teddy,  me  bye.  Oi 
fink  yees  had  betther  tek  a  bit  thrip  over  t3  Apache  the  day. 
Yees  don't  feel  loike  worrkin',  do  yees,  now  ? "  And  he  hid 
his  dinner-pail  and  started  down  the  trail  for  the  county-seat, 
whistling  gleefully. 


Of  Mrs.  Burton's  second  interview  with  the  smooth  Mr. 
Boutwell,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length.  It  was  un- 
comfortable for  him,  but  he  kept  his  wits  about  him  and  did 
not  lower  his  flag,  and  Mrs.  Burton  went  away  with  a  white, 
drawn  face — and  with  the  set  lips  of  a  brave  little  woman 
who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  something. 


The  day  for  the  convention  dawned.  The  visitors  from 
the  outside  precincts,  including  those  from  Chloride,  were 
all  on  hand  to  see  the  fun.  It  was  almost  time  to  call 
the  convention  to  order,  but  two  or  three  delegations  had  not 
arrived.  The  Chloride  delegation  was  one  of  these.  The 
visitors  from  that  camp  reported  that  the  delegation  had  only 
stopped  to  hold  a  brief  pow-wow  in  Chairman  Boutwell's 
office,  and  would  be  along  soon.  Jere  Hobart,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  had  gotten  a  glorious  "jag"  on  the  night  before,  and 
was  in  bed  at  his  quarters  in  Chloride,  as  the  result  of  a  fall 
into  the  cellar  of  the  Nugget  saloon.  He  might  have  pulled 
himself  together  and  gone  over  to  Apache,  but  everything 
was  "fixed"  and  there  was  no  need,  he  concluded.  So  he 
grunted  and  turned  slowly  over  toward  the  cocktail  on  the 
table,  with  that  action  consigning  his  fate  to  Brad  Boutwell 
and  a  supposedly  "  packed  "  convention. 

The  chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  called  the 
convention  to  order,  and  read  the  call.  The  convention 
effected  a  temporary  organization  and  the  usual  committees 
were  appointed,  during  whose  deliberations  a  recess  was 
taken. 

Tom  Owens  came  to  Mrs.  Burton,  who,  with  a  number  of 
other  women  whose  husbands  or  brothers  were  interested, 
directly  or  otherwise,  in  the  proceedings,  was  sitting  in  the 
gallery.      Owens  spoke  quickly  and  earnestly : 

"The  Chloride  crowd  isn't  here  yet  Hobart's  too  sick  to 
come.  If  Boutwell  could  only  be  kept  away,  it'd  be  O.  K. 
for  Sile.  He's  the  only  man  that  can  put  Hobart  in  nomina- 
tion, and  there's  a  whole  mess  of  his  fellows  ready  to  back- 
slide.    If  only  they  wouldn't  come  !      I " 

But  here  he  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  by  an  anxious  con- 
stituent, and  hurried  away.  When,  ten  minutes  later,  he 
looked  up  at  the  gallery,  Mrs.  Burton  was  missing. 

The  six  men  composing  the  Chloride  delegation  were  in  a 
hurry,  and,  in  Boutwell's  three-seated  spring-wagon,  behind 
his  hi;.;  grays,  were  making  good  time  for  Apache. 

There  is  a  deep  ravine,  nearly  always  dry,  on  the  trail  be- 
tween Apache  and  Chloride,  that  has  to  be  crossed  care- 
fully. It  is  an  abrupt  descent  and  a  yet  more  abrupt 
ascent,  and  the  trail  on  the  Apache  side  of  the  gully  is 
flanked  by  big  rocks,  which  sheltered  many  a  highwayman 
in  the  old  days.  The  delegation  from  Chloride  had  just 
reached  this  spot,  and  Boutwell  was  urging  the  horses  up  the 
steep  incline,  when  short,  and  sharp,  and  firm,  in  a  woman's 
voice,  came  the  command  : 


"  Halt  !  " 

The  six  men  in  the  wagon  could  hardly  believe  their 
senses.  Sitting  beside  the  big  rock  on  the  left,  very  pale, 
but  with  compressed  lips,  and  eyes  that  flashed  fire  and  de- 
termination, sat  a  small  woman,  with  a  big  Winchester,  and 
the  weapon  was  cocked  and  aimed  at  Brad  Boutwell. 

The  six  men  in  the  wagon  raved  and  stormed  ;  they 
pleaded,  begged,  and  threatened  ;  but  the  little  woman  on 
the  rock  spoke  only  once,  and  then  said  : 

"  Bradford  Boutwell,  you  gave  me  your  sacred  word  that 
you  would  not  oppose  my  husband's  renomination.  If  he  is 
defeated  to-day  it  will  probably  kill  him,  and  that  is  what 
you  intended — to  defeat  him,  after  your  promise  to  me. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  so  much  as  attempt  to  move  from  here, 
you  or  any  of  the  others,  I  will  kill  you  !  " 

That  was  all ;  but  Brad  Boutwell,  looking  at  the  set  face, 
knew  that  she  would  keep  her  word,  and  his  seat-mate's  sug- 
gestion that  such  was  the  case,  was  met  by  an  emphatic 
"  You  bet  she  would  !  " 


The  committees  reported  ;  the  temporary  organization  was 
made  permanent,  and  the  Apache  County  Convention  was  in 
full  swing. 

"  Nominations  for  count)'  auditor  are  now  in  order,"  an- 
nounced the  chairman,  and,  a  moment  later,  "  Mr.  Randall 
has  the  floor." 

Hollis  Randall,  the  brilliant  young  district-attorney,  rose 
and  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  his  life,  setting  forth 
clearly,  convincingly,  the  merits,  the  claims,  the  worth  of  the 
present  incumbent,  and  when  he  told  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
lying  so  ill  as  the  result  of  a  wound  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  unrewarded  duties  not  his  own — fighting  in  defense  of  the 
law — there  was  a  rousing,  prolonged  cheer. 

Randall  finished  amid  uproarious  applause,  and  sat  down, 
mopping  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  There  was  a 
moments  "  vociferous  silence,"  during  which  there  were  some 
rapid  changes  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Hobart  delegates. 
Then  "  Pop  "  Gordon  rose. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Burton 
be  made  by  acclamation,  thar  seemin:  r  be  no  more  nomi- 
nations." 

"  Second  the  motion  !  Second  the  motion  !  "  came  from 
a  dozen  throats. 

"Mr.  Chairman:"  screamed  a  Hobart  "faithful."  "I 
call  the  gentleman  to " 

Here  Bill  Dover,  chairman  of  the  dissenter's  delegation, 
grabbed  him  by  the  coat-tails  and  pulled  him  down.  Bill 
was  an  astute  politician,  and  he  knew  the  day  was  lost  But 
the  enthusiast  would  not  "down."  When  the  ayes  and  noes 
were  called  for,  he  and  a  half-score  of  others  came  out 
strongly  in  the  negative,  and  when  further  nominations  were 
declared  in  order,  he  rose  and  nominated  Jere  Hobart 

The  ballot  stood  sixty-three  to  thirty-seven  in  Burton's 
favor,  and  Tom  Owens,  forgetting  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
nominations  for  sheriff  would  be  made,  dashed  over  to  Sile's 
house  with  the  news,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  anxious 
little  Mrs.  Burton  was  not  there. 

But  the  Chloride  visitors  who  left  to  convey  the  news  of 
Hobart's  defeat  home  were  more  surprised  than  Owens, 
when  they  suddenly  found,  on  the  way  home,  where  the 
missing  delegation  was,  and  why  it  was  missing,  and  it  al- 
most took  their  breath,  and  the  delegation's,  away,  to  see  that 
fire-eating  Amazon  on  the  rock  collapse  into  very  weak  tears 
when  she  heard  the  glad  news. 

Hobart  and  his  friends  were  mad,  of  course  ;  but  one  can 
not  make  war  on  a  woman,  you  know,  and,  besides,  most  of 
them  came  to  look  on  the  matter,  after  awhile,  as  a  huge 
joke. 

Boutwell  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  it  was  over,  that 
he  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise.  R.  L.  Ketchum. 

Sax  Franxisco,  July,  1892. 


The  following  article  from  Harpers  Weekly,  just  to  hand, 
carries  out  the  same  idea  that  the  Argonaut  expressed  last 
week  on  the  extension  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  : 

"  A  very  interesting  question  is  before  Congress  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  arising  out  of  the  unfortunate  massacre  of  the  Italians 
in  New  Orleans.  The  relations  between  this  country  and  Italy  were 
strained  nearly  to  the  point  of  war.  Diplomatic  intercourse  was  not 
discontinued,  but  Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister,  was  recalled. 

"The  issue  in  the  controversy  arose  from  the  conduct  of  die  mob 
that  broke  into  the  New  Orleans  jail  and  killed  the  Italians  who  had 
been  arrested  for  die  murder  of  the  chief  of  police.  For  everything 
done  by  the  people  of  the  city,  and  for  everything  done  or  left  undone 
by  the  government  and  courts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Federal 
Government  was  responsible  to  Italy.  The  men  engaged  in  the  out- 
rage were  acquitted,  and  this  government  recognized  its  moral  re- 
sponsibility, at  least,  by  paying  a  small  sum  of  money  10  surviving 
sufferers. 

"  The  question  before  Congress  and  the  Bar  Associadon's  Interna- 
tional Law  Committee  is  clear.  What  rcmedv  is  there  for  a  condition 
of  law,  international  and  domestic,  under  which  the  United  States  is 
responsible  lo  a  foreign  government,  even  to  the  point  of  war,  for  the 
acts  of  the  people  and  courts  of  a  single  State  ?  It  is  an  interesting 
and  important  question,  and  one  in  which  the  whole  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

"  The  refusal  of  Virginia  to  pay  its  foreign  bond-holders  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement,  or  the  inabililv  of  the  Lou- 
isiana  courts  to  convict  the  persons  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  Italians, 
might  have  occasioned  war.  The  United  States  would  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  tiie  war,  to  pay  its^cost  in  money,  and  in  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  Assuming  lor  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that 
Virginia  and  Louisiana  were  w  rong,  nevertheless  they  would  have  borne 
only  their  proportion  of  the  losses  and  afflictions  of  bailie.  They 
would  have  caused  the  trouble,  but  the  United  Suites  must  have  borne 
tin;  burden  of  defending  all  the  Slates  for  the  wrong  of  one  Stale. 

"  It  is  proposed  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Louisiana  that  the  Federal 
Courts  shall  try  citizens  for  certain  crimes  against  aliens.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  held  to  answer  by  a 
foreign  power  for  a  failure  of  justice,  it  should  be  its  justice,  and  not  a 
State's,  upon  which  the  failure  is  chargeable  ;  that  the  general  rule  that 
responsibility  must  be  accompanied  by  power  should  applv  here  as 
elsewhere;  that  causes  on  which  depends  so  much  of  moment  10  the 
nation  should  be  tried  in  the  nation's  tribunals  ;  and  that  the  danger  to  ' 
the  common  interests  of  local  prejudice  and  passion  should  be  avoided. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  in  the  Louisiana  and  like 
cases  the  breach  of  the  law  is  .1  breach  of  the  State's  law . 

*'  Aside  from  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  bill,  its  advocates 
must  rest  their  case  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  country  to  permit  the 
courts  or  government  of  any  State  to  be  sole  arbiters'  in  matters  for 
whose  result^  the  whole  country  may  be  held  responsible  in  war." 


August  i,  1892 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN    WIVES. 

The  Status  of  Our  Fair  Compatriots  in  Parisian  Society. 

In  old  times,  that  are  not  older  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, the  names  of  American  women  known  to  the  fashion- 
able world  in  Paris  were  very  few.  To-day,  their  number  is 
legion.  And  such  is  the  vitality  imparted  to  the  American 
race  by  their  transplantation  from  one  continent  to  another 
that  we  are  now  assisting  at  a  curiously  backward  emigration 
movement.  The  daughters  of  the  pioneers  who  swept  away 
the  red  Indian  from  his  palatial  forests  on  the  plea  of  liberty*, 
are  now  returning  to  the  Old  World  in  ever-increasing  armies, 
and,  though  appearing  to  take  lessons  from  Parisians  and 
courtesying  low  to  ladies  of  high  degree,  are,  in  reality,  uproot- 
ing in  a  day  abuses  and  conventionalities  out  of  a  society 
that  has  taken  centuries  to  compile  its  code  of  etiquette. 

Indeed,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  American  lady  who 
wished  to  "open  her  salons  "  to  French  society  was  obliged 
to  conform  most  strictly  to  French  customs  in  their  minutest 
details.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  follows  her  own  spon- 
taneous instincts,  which  make  her  extremely  popular 
among  modern  aristocrats,  who  show  a  marked  relish  for 
free  notions  in  social  matters,  if  not  in  political  ones. 

Before  the  war,  an  American  was  obliged  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  some  high-born  lady  of  rank  to  pilot  her 
through  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  French  etiquette.  When 
Mrs.  Moulton  gave  her  first  ball  under  the  Empire,  it  was 
the  Marquise  de  N.,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  "lance'd" 
the  invitations  in  her  own  name,  placing  under  it  simply  Mrs. 
Moulton's  address. 

On  this  occasion,  both  ladies  stood  together  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ball,  the  marquise  receiving  her  friends  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  Mrs.  Moulton,  who,  in  her  turn,  offered  them 
the  most  generous  hospitality. 

Some  were  indignant  at  this  little  act  of  social  strategy, 
and  vowed  irreconcilable  vendetta  to  the  marquise  ;  others 
found  it  a  good  joke — a  pleasant  escapade — which  could  have 
no  serious  consequences  ;  but  the  many  went  home  dreaming 
of  the  delicate  beaut)-  distinguishing  the  hostess,  and  admiring 
the  luxury  displayed  in  the  beautiful  hotel  of  the  Rue  de 
Courcelles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  music  they  had 
heard  and  the  splendid  supper  they  had  done  ample  justice 
to. 

The  French  themselves  give  dinners  and  balls  only  be- 
cause they  want  to  keep  up  their  connections  during  the  short 
weeks  they  spend  in  the  city  ;  or  because  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  return  certain  civilities  ;  or,  finally,  because  their  fam- 
ilies have  from  time  immemorial  given  a  certain  number  of 
dinners  and  balls  every  year.  Thus,  on  each  recurring  sea- 
son, we  invariably  assist  at  the  same  stiff  receptions  and  see 
the  same  people,  or  their  children's  children,  come  to  dine  or 
dance  as  regularly  and  demurely  as  their  families  have  done 
through  several  succeeding  generations. 

When  the  whole  thing  is  over,  the  old  dowager  gives  a  sigh 
of  relief,  because  she  has  done  her  duty  by  her  friends  and 
has  kept  true  to  family  traditions,  and  now  feels  that  she  may 
take  a  twelvemonth's  rest. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  Frenchman  enjoys  going  to 
American  parties  ?- — where  he  knows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
something  unexpectedly  pleasant  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over,  since  the  bright  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  does  not  owe  him  the  dinner  his  grandmother  ate 
at  her  grandfather's,  has  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of 
amusing  both  herself  and  her  guests. 

Our  Frenchman  naturally  goes  home  elated  and  bewild- 
ered, wondering  whether  pretty  Mrs.  N.  can  be  good  and 
say  such  queer  things,  and  thereupon  determines  to  try  next 
time  just  one  step  farther.  .  .  . 

A  few  years  ago  most  certainly  he  did  not  believe  in  any 
American  woman's  virtue.  He  actually  could  not  conceive 
its  existence  under  an  exterior  of  such  light,  free  and  easy 
manners.  But  he  has  since  received  a  few  rebuffs,  and  has 
discovered,  perhaps,  to  his  own  discomfiture,  that  the  most 
heedless  among  these  gay,  thoughtless  creatures  are  usually 
as  virtuous  as  their  old  Puritan  grandmothers.  On  the 
whole,  American  wives  are  less  prone  to  coquetry  than 
French  wives,  who  have  ignored  its  secret  charms  till  they 
were  already  chained  down  by  French  marriage  ties,  which, 
unfortunately,  being  based  on  contracts  rather  than  love,  leave 
these  young  married  women  "  fancy  free." 

Nevertheless  our  Frenchman  continues  to  be  sorely  per- 
plexed on  the  subject.  Though  no  longer  daring  to  con- 
demn the  American  woman  as  of  yore,  he  still  looks  upon  her 
as  an  unsolved  problem  which,  he  enjoys  studying  with  a 
sentiment  somewhat  akin  to  admiration. 

He  is  quite  willing  now  to  allow  his  son  to  marry  an 
American  and  bring  her  into  his  home  with  a  good  dowry 
and  few  relatives,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  got  so  far  as 
to  give  up  his  daughters  to  American  husbands,  who,  by  the 
way,  may  not  yet  have  sought  this  honor. 

At  first,  Frenchmen  would  not  take  their  wives  to  Ameri- 
can houses  ;  they  struck  their  daughters  only  with  the  fatal 
veto,  lest  they  should  be  spoiled  by  the  sight  of  such  un- 
pardonable liberties  as  promenades  to  the  supper-table  alone 
with  young  men.  Indeed,  until  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  French  people  used  to  make  excuses  to  their  own  com- 
patriots when  they  admitted  an  American  family  into  their 
intimacy,  on  the  ground  that  their  especial  friends  were  ex- 
ceptions / 

Nowadays  things  have  changed.  The  American  woman 
holds  her  own  and  receives,  because  she  knows  French 
society  is  only  too  glad  to  come  to  her. 

There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  American  women  who  are 
now  admitted  in  Parisian  high-life  :  the  American  girl  who 
has  married  a  French  nobleman,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  so  iden- 
tifies herself  with  her  new  family  as  almost  to  cease  being  an 
American  ;  and  secondly,  the  American  married  lady  who 
takes  up  her  residence  in  this  intoxicatingly  delightful  Old 
World,  leaving  her  husband  on  the  other  side  of  the  "pool" 
to  look  after  her  money  and  keep  her  in  plentiful  supply 
thereof ;  or,  if  he  be  too  old  or  too  stupid  for  this,  keeps  him 


hidden  away  in  unknown  corners  of  her  "  ravishing  hotel" 
until  some  unexpected  event,  such  as  the  Cannes  tragedy, 
brings  him  to  light,  and  one  then  hears  people  saying,  with  a 
smile:  "  Comment .'  il-y-avait  done  un  mari '.' '"  (Why!  did 
she  have  a  husband  ?) 

But  of  these  last  we  shall  speak  another  day,  limiting  our 
present  sketch  to  the  study  of  the  first  named  American  lady 
— the  new  countesses  and  duchesses  who  give  such  brilliant 
lustre  to  their  twofold  nationality. 

Let  us  hasten  to  declare  that  the  American  woman  of  rank 
holds  her  position  with  great  tact  and  dignity  ;  and,  though 
following  the  traditions  of  her  new  family,  is  unconsciously 
sowing  the  seeds  of  many  healthful  innovations  that  are 
widening  the  horizon  "of  forthcoming  generations. 

Among  these  ladies  we  count  many  converts,  or  Roman 
Catholic  girls,  who  have  found  it  easier  to  choose  husbands  of 
their  own  standing  and  religion  in  France  than  in  America, 
and  have  been  willing  to  place  their  fortunes  in  the  balance 
against  a  crusader's  coronet  at  the  marriage  contract. 

The  Vicomtess  Jacques  d'Aramon,  a  Miss  Fisher,. of  New 
York  ;  the  Countess  de  Kergorlay,  a  Miss  Carroll,  of  Balti- 
more ;  the  Countess  Narbonne  de  Lara,  the  Countess  de 
Coettogan,  nie  Blake,  of  Boston,  are  among  the  number. 

In  the  great  lottery  of  married  fife  we  find  certainly  as 
many  unhappy  unions  among  these  mixed  alliances  as  in 
ordinary  cases.  A  French  husband,  however,  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  an  American  one,  especially  if  he 
need  his  wife's  money.  Besides,  a  foreigner  is  made  much  of 
so  long  as  her  name  remains  unblemished  ;  but  let  her 
attempt  a  scandal  —  a  separation  or  a  divorce;  whatever 
may  be  her  grievances,  her  new  kinsmen  will  be  likely  to 
turn  their  backs  on  her  under  such  circumstances. 

But  our  American  countess  endures  a  good  deal  before  re- 
sorting to  violent  measures,  and  enjoys  many  compensa- 
tions to  her  domestic  sorrows. 

She  has  assumed,  with  dignity,  a  rightful  position  in  the 
heart  of  French  aristocracy.  She  spends  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  Paris — "  the  paradise  of  good  Americans :I — 
where  she  gives  herself  up  to  toilet  and  society,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  the  theatre,  Trouville  and  Biarritz,  Nice  or 
Cannes. 

She  may  have  a  crowd  of  admirers,  if  she  care  for  them, 
and  give  six  times  as  many  entertainments  as  at  home,  with 
far  less  expense  and  trouble. 

Art,  in  all  its  choicest  manifestations,  is  at  her  bidding. 
Even  religion  presents  itself  to  her  under  the  most  inviting 
colors.  Holy  men  of  aristocratic  manners,  world-famed 
preachers,  ideal  chapels,  soft  chantings,  angelic  nuns — all  help 
to  make  easy  the  road,  so  bare  elsewhere,  when  one  would 
"renounce  one's  self  and  take  up  the  daily  cross." 

Yes,  life  m  Paris  has  endless  attractions  for  all  tastes,  if 
only  in  the  almost  material  enjoyment  of  elegance  and  com- 
fort which  are  found  combined  and  adapted  to  small  as  well 
as  to  large  fortunes. 

Besides,  a  society  where  men  and  women  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  live  for  pleasure  during  various  generations,  is 
peculiarly  agreeable.  There  are  no  new-made  people 
jarring  against  one  with  unprecedented  acts  of  rudeness,  that 
mean  "nothing  in  reality  but  ignorance,  yet  can  not  help  being 
excessively  irritating  to  sensitive  natures. 

Should  the  American  countess  still  wish  to  imitate  many 
of  her  Parisian  friends  by  having  an  admirateur  attitre,  she 
easily  blinds  her  husband  with  her  revenues,  of  which  he  is 
sure  to  be  in  need  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  caprices  of 
some  gay  actress  or  danseuse  a  la  mode. 

And,  finally,  our  pretty  little  Miss  Anybody,  of  Yankee- 
land,  thoroughly  enjoys  her  title  to  the  very  last.  A  menial 
never  opens  his  stupid  mouth  with  a  "  Madame  la  Comtesse 
est  servie,"  but  young  America  sips  a  taste  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  What  matters  it,  after  this,  if  she  does  catch  the 
silly  count  embracing  her  maid  ? 

But  if  American  countesses  want  to  keep  up  their  standing 
in  the  French  world  themselves,  they  must  never  pass  the 
limits  of  propriety,  and  must,  as  a  rule,  give  up  much  of 
American  society. 

The  Baronne  de  Courval,  for  instance,  whose  daughter  has 
lately  married  the  Prince  de  Poix  and  future  Duke  de 
Mouchy,  used  to  inhabit  the  same  house  as  her  mother  ;  but 
with  reception-rooms  as  far  apart  from  one  another  as  though 
both  lived  in  separate  houses.  And  when  they  moved  into 
their  grand  hotels  in  order  to  avoid  the  slightest  clash,  Mrs. 
Ray  took  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  used  to  invite  her  special 
friends  there.  Boxes  on  the  first  tier,  having  snug  little  sit- 
ting-rooms behind  the  curtains,  this  dear,  kind,  beautiful  old 
lady  used  to  hold  therein  the  most  charming  little  levees  be- 
tween the  acts. 

Although  American  wives  show  much  tact  in  adopting  the 
customs  of  their  husband's  families,  still,  I  should  think  that 
during  the  many  years  required  to  bring  up  a  daughter,  they 
might  find  time  to  convert  their  husbands  to  a  few  funda- 
mental laws  of  personal  freedom.  Why,  when  "they  marry 
their  children,"  as  the  French  say,  do  they  not  act  as  their 
mothers  did,  and  let  the  girls  choose  their  husbands  with  a 
free  heart  and  open  hand  ?  Why  must  they  blindly  follow 
the  examples  of  their  mothers-in-law  and  couple  them  off  to 
titles  or  fortunes  ? 

That  a  poor  girl  should  marry  for  money  is  hard  enough  ; 
but  that  a  girl  with  a  face  and  a  fortune  for  a  dowry  should 
make  a  mariage  de  convenance,  there  seems  no  excuse. 
Nowadays,  however,  love,  such  as  one  courted  it  of  old,  has 
passed  out  of  modern  Parisian  society.  Girls  want  horses, 
and  toilets,  and  balls,  and  marry  to  have  more  money,  more 
amusement,  and,  above  all,  more  freedom. 

The  higher  the  circle  one  moves  in,  the  less  share  is  left  to 
domestic  life.  Husbands  and  wives  lead  such  totally  differ- 
ent existences  that  they  sometimes  do  not  meet  for  several 
days  running,  though  living  under  the  same  roof.  Each  fol- 
lows his  or  her  tastes  irrespective  of  their  companion's,  and 
both  seek  constant  excitement. 

Let  us  hope  that  American  wives  and  mothers  will  gradu- 
ally inculcate  a  new  era  of  love  and  of  freedom  into  the 
blue  blood  of  an  Old  World's  aristocracy.  Sibylla. 

Paris,  July  7,  1892. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Among  the  new  cadets  at  West  Point  are  a  son  of  General 
John  Pope  and  grandsons  of  General  Sherman  and  General 

C.  F.  Smith. 

George  William  Curtis,  who  is  seriously  ill,  lost  his  fortune 
and  incurred  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  trying  to 
establish  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  spent  the  best  years  of 

:  his  life  in  paying  off  the  debt,  which   he  discharged  to  the 

I  last  dollar. 

Tenniel,  the  cartoonist  of  Punch,  is  seventy-two  years  old, 

j  elastic  of  foot,  supple  of  fingers,  and  bright-eyed  as  in   his 

'  youth.     He  has  but  one  eye  since  a  friend's  foil  maimed  him 

in  a  fencing  bout  fifty  years  ago.     But  what  "an  eye  for 

1  effect"  it  is  ! 

Charles  A.  Dana  Frick  is  the  name  of  a  bright,  healthy 
j  Pittsburg  boy,  who  was  one  week  old  last  Friday  night.  He 
•  is  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Frick,  general  manager  of  the 
j  Carnegie  Iron  and  Steel  Mills.  The  name  was  bestowed 
.  because  Mr.  Dana  befriended  Mr.  Frick  at  a  time  when 
j  other  Democratic  editors  thought  he  ought  to  be  assassin- 
|  ated. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  up  his  quarters  again  at  the 
official  residence  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  Downing 
Street,  he  will  find  many  articles  of  his  own,  left  behind 
when  he  gave  way  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  remind  him  of  his 
former  tenancy  of  the  house.  Among  them  is  a  clock  which 
has  never  been  allowed  to  run  down,  and  still  keeps  accurate 
time,  without  having  been  cleaned  in  the  six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  "  Grand  Old  Man's"  retirement. 

Count  Arthur  Dillon,  projector  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
and  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  has  begun  suit  against 
John  W.  Mackay,  the  president,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  The  suit  involves 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  instituted  against 
Messrs.  Mackay  and  Bennett  as  the  only  other  shareholders 
in  the  property,  which  is  better  known  as  the  Mackay- 
Bennett  Cable.  Count  Dillon  lives  in  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. 

Bismarck  has  been  well  paid — no  statesman  ever  better  ; 
he  has  been  raised  from  the  obscurity  of  a  Pomeranian 
"  Krautjunker,"  with  an  incumbered  estate  and  only  enough 
worldly  possessions  to  eke  out  a  bare  living,  to  the  dignity  of 
a  prince  of  the  empire  and  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  endowed 
with  a  magnificent  estate  in  the  Sachsenwald,  the  ancestral 
estate  of  Schonhausen,  purchased  for  him  by  the  nation,  and 
the  estate  of  Yarzin,  clear  of  mortgages.  To  put  it  in  plain 
figures,  Prince  Bismarck  enjoys  now  a  competency  closely 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  now  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
world's  eye,  was,  forty-five  years  ago,  a  ragamuffin,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  in  the  streets  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.  His 
father  was  a  poor  Scotch  weaver,  who  came  to  America  in 
1845  to  better  his  fortunes,  and  his  son  began  his  own  career, 
a  few  years  later,  as  a  messenger-boy  in  a  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road telegraph- office.  After  learning  telegraphy,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  "  Jim  "  Scott,  the  president  of  the  road,  and  his 
rise  in  life  dates  from  that  moment.  Subsequently,  when  he 
had  accumulated  a  little  capital,  he  joined  with  his  brother  in 
purchasing  a  small  iron  mill,  and,  a  few  years  thereafter, 
began  in  a  modest  way  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  the 
industry  that  has  been  the  source  of  his  vast  fortune. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  heroic  resolve  to 
cut  all  connection  with  perfidious  and  prudish  Albion,  and  to 
make  himself  a  Frenchman,  was  not  received  with  joy  by 
the  French.  The  following  were  the  remarks  of  a  Paris 
paper  :  "  The  Britannic  patriotism  of  the  unfortunate  writer 
could  not  survive  this  dread  event  (the  interdict  placed  on 
'Salome'),  and  the  next  morning,  when  his  valet  entered  his 
room,  Oscar  Wilde  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  English 
nation.  A  letter  found  in  the  corolla  of  a  lily  was  addressed 
to  Queen  Victoria.  In  this  the  poor  boy  asked  pardon  for 
having  saddened  the  queen's  declining  years  with  so  cruel  a 
blow  ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  caution  that  the  dreadful 
news  was  broken  to  her  majesty,  whose  distress  is  painful  to 
witness." 

Mrs.  J.  Hooker  Hamersley  became  the  mother,  a  few  days 
ago,  of  a  son,  who,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  will  become  the 
possessor  of  the  millions  whose  income  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough is  now  enjoying.  By  his  will,  made  on  May  18, 
1883,  Louis  C.  Hamersley,  the  duchess's  first  husband,  left 
his  entire  estate  in  trust,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  his  widow 
during  her  life,  and  the  principal  to  go,  at  her  death,  to  the 
male  children  of  his  cousin,  J.  Hooker  Hamersley.  Should 
Mr.  J.  Hooker  Hamersley  continue  a  bachelor,  as  he  was 
then,  or  should  he  marry  and  die  without  male  children,  then 
the  whole  was  to  be  apportioned  among  charities,  to  be 
selected  by  the  testator's  widow,  the  present  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. Under  this  clause  of  Louis  C.  Hamersley's  will, 
his  estate,  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  will  mani- 
festly belong  to  the  new  baby. 

Mr.  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  Associate-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  in  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be  the  fifth 
Pennsylvanian  to  occupy  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Shiras  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1853,  in  the  same  class  with  Andrew 

D.  White,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Judge  Edward  C.  Billings,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  late  Benjamin  R.  Phelps,  who  was  so 
many  years  district-attorney  of  New  York  County.  Yale 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him 
in  1883.  With  him  on  the  bench,  Yale  will  have  three  rep- 
resentatives in  the  supreme  court  at  Washington — H 
Brown,  David  J.  Brewer,  and  George  Shiras,  Jr. 
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THE    RIBBONED    GIRL. 

'  Van  Gryse"   writes  of  Pretty  Women  and  Titled  Swells. 


The  term  "Summer  Girl"  was  an  inspiration.  It  brought 
its  creator  fame.  He  is  dead  now;  but  while  he  lived  he 
was  known  as  the  author  of  the  most  successful  appellation 
of  the  age.  But  "  Summer  Girl,"  as  a  swagger  expression, 
is  falling  into  disuse.  It  is  not  now  considered  polite  to  call 
a  sweet,  flirtatious,  foolish  maiden,  with  a  trunk  full  of 
gauzy  frocks,  half  a  dozen  big  hats,  fourteen  parasols,  and 
twenty-five  admirers — not  one  of  whom  "means  biz" — a 
Summer  Girl.  It  would  be  as  cruel  as  alluding  to  a  smooth- 
faced, high-collared,  vacuous  lad  as  a  dude.  To  call  a  per- 
son by  either  of  these  two  names  is  now  looked  upon  as  an 
insult  to  be  wiped  out  with  the  cut  direct. 

The  Summer  Girl  has  no  name  this  season.  She  is  "The 
Watering- Place  Belle"  of  the  daily  press.  She  is  "that 
girl  with  the  dyed  hair  and  the  squeezed-up  waist"  of  the 
matron  who  sits  on  the  beach  under  a  blue  parasol,  and,  like 
the  parrot,  does  not  say  much  but  does  "a  devil  of  a  lot  of 
thinking."  She  is  the  girl  of  whom  Edith  says  to  Maud  : 
"Common  looking  ;  but  she  wears  good  clothes."  She  is 
the  harmless  siren  of  whom  Tom  says  to  Dick  :  "  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Blank  ;  she's  good  fun."  She  is  the 
flighty  daughter  to  whom  her  mother  groans  :  "  Dearest, 
you  are  wearing  out  all  your  clothes,  that  cost  your  poor  father 
such  an  awful  lot  of  money."  She  is  the  cigale  of  the  sum- 
mer, and,  like  that  merry  songster,  feels  chill  and  lonely 
when  the  days  grow  short,  the  sea  grows  leaden,  and  in  the 
first  frosty  breezes  the  leaves  come  whirling  sadly  down. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  old  Summer  Girl,  of  the 
banjo  and  the  red  parasol,  is  the  Ribboned  Girl.  The  papers 
speak  a  great  deal  of  the  girl  with  suspenders.  She  may 
have  taken  herself  and  her  suspenders  to  the  mountains  or 
to  Europe.  She  is  not  at  Narragansett.  In  fact,  after  a 
moment's  pause  for  thought,  one  can  safely  say  that  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  suspendered  girls  at  the  pier.  Now 
and  then  you  see  one,  tripping  along  manfully  on  the 
promenade  between  the  bath-houses  and  the  balconies,  where 
the  world  sits  and  stares.  But  they  are  not  numerous  nor 
brilliant.  Their  suspenders  are  small,  amateur  affairs. 
They  never  could  be  trusted  where  a  real  serious  weight  was 
concerned.  They  are  attached  to  a  small,  pointed  bodice, 
which  they  pretend  to  hold  up,  while  everybody  knows  the 
bodice  is  so  tight  that  the  office  of  the  suspenders  is  a  mere 
sinecure. 

But  the  Ribboned  Girl  is  omnipresent,  gay,  and  lovely. 
Even*  female  wears  ribbons  this  summer  ;  but  every  female 
does  not  wear  them  in  the  same  way.  Decorous  maiden 
ladies  wear  small,  quiet,  retiring  ribbons,  narrow  and  not  to  be 
noticed.  Matrons  wear  dark  ribbons,  but  no  flying  ends. 
Little  girls  wear  ribbons,  threaded  through  open-work  stuff, 
round  the  edges  of  their  frocks.  But  the  Ribboned  Girl 
appears  to  be  done  up  in  ribbons,  like  a  box  of  wedding- 
cake.  If  you  untied  the  ribbons  she  might  falLinto  pieces, 
like  the  lady  in  Washington  Irving's  story  whose  head 
rolled  off  when  her  lover  untied  the  black  velvet  fastened 
round  her  throat 

The  Ribboned  Girl  wears  her  ribbons,  too,  with  a  large 
disregard  of  form  and  color.  She  wears  pale-green  ribbons 
on  a  pale-lilac  dress  ;  she  wears  bright-yellow  ribbons,  that 
go  up  between  her  shoulders  in  a  point,  and  there  appear  to 
be  nailed  firmly  in  place  with  a  long  pin,  stuck  through  a 
perky  little  bow,  like  an  impaled  butterfly  ;  another  ribbon 
round  her  waist,  another  round  her  neck — all  bright  yellow, 
and  her  dress  as  bright  a  blue.  Then,  sometimes,  she 
varies  the  style  by  having  yards  and  yards  of  the  ribbon  go- 
ing round  her  waist  up  to  the  middle  of  her  back,  when  it 
comes  to  a  stoppage  with  the  ever-present  bow.  Again  she 
takes  her  ribbon  and  has  it  going  in  stripes  round  her  fairy 
form — stripes  at  even  distances  apait,  that  make  her  look 
like  a  new  kind  of  zebra.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  un- 
attached, isolated  ribbon. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  that  the  ribbon  craze 
has  taken.  The  garniture  consists  of  a  very  small  bow  and 
very  long  ends.  That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else  on  the 
dress  to  suggest  that  that  particular  ribbon  belongs  there.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  an  interloper,  an  uninvited  ribbon. 
It  is  clapped  on  exactly  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  the 
long  ends  lash  out  on  the  breeze.  The  wearer,  as  she  drifts 
smilingly  by,  suggests  to  the  meditative  spectator  that  she  has 
been  rushing  out  of  her  apartments  in  her  hotel  to  fly  to  the 
beach,  when  her  mamma,  the  ribbon  impaled  on  a  pin  in  her 
hand,  has  swiftly  followed  her,  crying  :  "You've  forgotten 
your  bow,  darling."  "  Stick  it  on  anywhere,  mamma,"  cries 
the  darling  ;  "  I've  an  appointment  to  swim  with  Mr.  Jones, 
and  I'm  already  late."  Mamma  obediently  sticks  it  on,  and 
off  goes  the  decorated  darling. 

The  ribbon  still  clings  to  the  darling  when  she  appears  in 
the  evening,  elaborated  for  the  hop.  Every  Saturday  even- 
ing all  Narragansett  hops  in  the  Casino  ball-room,  or  rather 
one-quarter  of  Narragansett  hops  and  the  other  three-quarters 
look  on  at  the  hopping.  The  hoppers  wear  all  sorts  of 
charming  frocks,  from  ball-dresses  to  summer  afternoon- 
gowns.  In  only  one  particular  are  they  all  united,  that  is  in 
their  faithfulness  to  ribbons.  Ribbons  lash  the  air  of  the 
ball-rooms  as  the  slim  and  stately  Baltimore  beauties,  the 
somewhat  ponderous  Kentucky  belles,  the  lithe  and  piquant 
I  i  ies  from  tin-  Middle  West,  the  chic  and  dainty  New  York 
girls,  go  skimming  over  the  polished  floor.  Even  in  their 
hair  the  unhattcd  charmers  have  each  a  ribbon  going  over, 
and  under,  and  in  and  out  through  the  coils  of  their  burnished 
locks. 

One  of  them,  who  wore  a  yellow  ribbon  in  her  reddish 
hair,  was  pointed  out  as  the  daughter  of  Joe  Howard,  the 
journalist.  She  was  all  yellow,  from  her  slippers  to  thi  bov 
that  surmounted  the  ribbon  wound  in  her  hair.  Her  dress 
was  bright-yellow  satin  and  gauze,  with  big,  puffed  sleeves 
tha^  came  down  over  her  fingers,  and  a  low  neck  with  a  frill 
of  lace  round  it.  She  had  yards  of  yellow  ribbon  wound 
i  her  very  small  waist,  and  yellow  slippers,  and  yellow 


stockings,  and  a  long  strip  of  thin  yellow  gauze  resting  lightly 
round  her  neck,  for  the  Casino  ball-room  is  draughty.  She 
had  the  beautiful  auburn  coloring — red-bronze  hair  and  red- 
bronze  eyes — that  the  French  call  ch&taine.  And  she  had  a 
pretty,  mild  face — a  mild  face  is  an  unusual  thing — with  a 
gently  deprecating  expression  in  her  large,  childish  eyes. 

There  are  lots  of  pretty  girls  here — pretty  girls  from  all 
over.  Baltimore  appears  to  empty  itself  annually  into  Nar- 
ragansett Pier,  and  for  good  looks,  pure  and  simple,  the 
Baltimore  women  take  the  palm.  They  have  not  the  style  or 
the  air  of  the  New  Yorkers,  but  they  have  a  dignified  and 
stately  beauty,  just  softened  with  Southern  charm,  that  is 
simply  delightful.  They  have  fine  skins,  and  clear,  unintel- 
ligent, cow-like  eyes,  and  soft  voices,  and  sweet,  simple,  re- 
served manners.  The  charm  thai  they  possess  above  the 
more  stunning  New  Yorkers  is  that  they  are  less  like  dolls 
made  up  at  a  good  shop,  and  more  like  women.  At  least, 
that  is  the  impression  they  leave  upon  the  beholder. 

New  York,  as  if  anxious  to  hold  up  its  end  of  the  line,  has 
sent  one  of  its  prize  beauties  up  to  the  pier  to  show  Baltimore 
that  Gotham  still  leads  the  van.  The  lady  is  Miss  Hope 
Goddard,  and  is  really  from  Providence,  but  New  York  ap- 
proves her  and  has  taken  her  to  its  bosom,  and  baptized  her 
as  one  of  the  elect.  She  is  an  heiress,  and  a  beauty,  and  a 
New  Englander — three  good  things  to  be.  More  than  that, 
she  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  New  York  beauty.  One  might 
search  for  months  and  not  fall  on  a  girl  who  so  exactly  rep- 
resents all  that  the  Gothamite  considers  most  charming  in 
woman.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  not  in  the  least  a  beauty, 
but  a  very  dainty,  petite,  refined,  exquisite  young  girl.  She 
is  small,  neat,  chic,  and  lady-like.  And  then  she  dresses  to 
perfection. 

On  Sunday  evening  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  sitting  in 
the  Casino,  in  a  white-silk  dress,  with  a  broad,  pale-blue 
ribbon  round  her  waist  and  another  round  her  neck,  from 
which  a  deep  lace  frill  fell.  She  wore  a  small  white  turban 
hat,  and  fastening  the  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat,  a  superb  pin 
of  a  great  turquoise,  set  in  a  multitude  of  small  diamonds. 
In  the  morning,  on  the  beach,  she  is  arrayed  as  simply  as 
Lady  Clare,  in  her  russet  gown  ;  but  it  is  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity— a  simplicity  that  costs  as  much  as  other  women's 
magnificence.  A  striped  blue  and  white  cotton  frock,  with  a 
wide  piece  of  coarse  yellowish  lace  falling  in  a  deep  berthe 
from  the  collar,  and  a  black  hat  trimmed  with  black  feathers, 
may  not  sound  or  look  particularly  expensive — but  there  are 
cotton  frocks  and  cotton  frocks,  as  every  father  knows  whose 
daughters  aspire  to  be  watering-place  belles. 

But  not  only  has  beauty  lent  its  charm  to  the  pier,  aris- 
tocracy is  also  here.  The  effete  monarchies  have  contributed 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  patricians  to  the  crowrd  in 
the  Casino  and  on  the  beach.  England  and  France  have  had 
titled  representatives  capering  at  the  hops.  Capering  is  a 
good  word  here.  At  the  last  Wednesday  night  hop,  a  young 
man  appeared,  and,  leading  a  lady  into  the  mazy  whirl,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  most  singular  pas  ever  seen  on  sea  or 
land.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  dance  was  to 
kick  backwards  every  now  and  then  with  one  restless  and 
rebellious  leg.  The  crowd  looked  on  in  smiling  amaze,  not 
knowing  that  the  high  kicker  was  a  live  lord. 

Now  it  has  found  this  out  and  laughs  no  more.  Probably 
if  the  lord  continues  to  stay  here  and  kick,  we  will  have  all 
Narragansett  kicking,  too.  A  lord's  example  is  not  given  us 
to  follow  every  day.  The  kicking  lord  is  Lord  Strickland, 
and  looks  a  pale,  studious  young  man.  On  Saturday  night 
he  again  entered  the  ball-room  arena,  and,  choosing  a  flat- 
tered partner,  led  her  forward  to  trip  a  measure  with  him, 
or,  perhaps,  one  should  say  kick  a  measure.  They  started, 
but  soon  came  to  a  halt.  The  proud  beauty,  lord  or  no  lord, 
could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  to  foot  it  featly  round  the 
room  with  a  high-kicking  aristocrat.  The  lord  retired  and 
kicked  no  more  that  evening,  greatly  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  on-lookers,  who  wanted  to  study  the  mysterious  evolu- 
tions of  the  Briton's  waltz. 

The  Frenchmen  do  not  kick  when  they  dance.  They 
merely  spin,  or,  as  the  Irish  call  it,  "pivot."  They  lead  out 
a  lovely  partner,  place  their  arm  about  her  waist,  and  proceed 
to  take  a  plain,  ordinary  spin,  like  a  large-sized  top.  English- 
men occasionally  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  an 
attempt  at  a  reverse.  It  may  not  be  a  successful  attempt  ; 
but  still  the  Englishman  has  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  tried  his  best.  But  Frenchmen  never  even  try.  They 
only  spin.  The  French  count  at  the  pier  only  dances  now 
and  then,  and  always  with  his  wife.  She  alone  understands 
the  esoteric  mysteries  of  the  French  waltz.  She,  by  the  way, 
is  an  American  girl  brought  up  in  Paris,  and  now  revisiting 
her  native  land  on  her  honeymoon. 

She  is  a  very  pretty,  very  French  little  creature,  who  wears 
the  most  amazing  frocks.  Her  latest  gown  was  designed  by 
the  count,  and  made  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  bright  pink, 
with  a  black-velvet  bodice,  such  as  Patti  wears  in  "  Linda  di 
Chamounix,"  and  a  huge  black-net  frill,  like  the  one  a 
Pierrette  sports,  fastened  tight  round  her  neck.  But  she 
really  looks  prettiest  in  her  bathing-suit — a  real  French 
bathing-suit,  with  an  extremely  short  skirt,  quite  long 
trousers,  the  neck  cut  out  in  a  square  like  a  young  girl's 
evening-dress,  and  a  broad  canvas  belt.  On  her  head  she 
wears  an  oil-silk  cap,  under  which  all  her  hair  is  tucked,  not 
one  blonde  curl  allowed  to  escape.  And  in  this  guise,  try- 
ing to  Venus,  she  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  looks  like  an 
extremely  fair-skinned,  handsome  little  boy  of  ten  or  twelve. 

But  the  climax  of  excitement  over  the  aristocrats  was 
reached  yesterday,  when  a  steam-yacht  came  over  from  New- 
port, hove  to,  ran  out  a  naphtha-launch,  and  landed  two  gen- 
tlemen and  two  ladies  at  the  pier.  The  gentlemen  came 
first  on  purpose,  because  they  were  more  than  lords.  Nobody 
knew  who  the  ladies  were  at  all.  They  were  well  dressed, 
somewhat  passt'e  women,  such  as  one  may  see  by  the  dozens 
at  swell  summer  resorts.  But  the  men  were  something  quite 
out  of  the  common.  They  were  in  what  we  should  call 
hunting-dress — deer-stalker  caps,  knickerbockers,  and  leather 
leggins.  Maybe  they  thus  proclaimed  the  fact  that  they  had 
come  to  hunt  the  beauties  of  Narragansett,  like  Miss  Ethel 
Newcome,  who,  when  Lord  Farintosh  went  to  the  Highlands 


to  stalk  deer,  went  also  to  the  Highlands  to  stalk  Lord  Farin- 
tosh. 

The  hunters  went  down  to  the  beach  and  stood  around, 
staring  at  the  women  going  into  the  water  in  spruce  dainti- 
ness and  coming  out  of  the  water  in  moist  ugliness.  Then 
they  went  to  the  Casino,  retired  into  the  cafe,  and  ordered 
dinner.  By  this  time  the  agitating  news  had  spread  abroad 
that  one  of  the  deer-stalking  men  was  the  Due  de  Morny,  an 
erratic  but  princely  personage,  just  over  from  France,  and 
one  of  the  seconds  in  the  Drayton-Borrowe  duel,  that  famous 
encounter  which,  like  the  letter  that  was  looked  for,  never 
came.  When  the  Narragansett  mind  had  grasped  this  fact, 
the  entire  population  of  the  pier  poured  into  the  Casino,  and 
took  turns  standing  at  a  window  and  staring  at  the  great  man 
eat.  The  great  man,  who  was  a  mild-enough-looking  young 
gentleman,  with  a  fair  mustache  and  a  weary  air,  bore  the 
scrutiny  like  one  brought  up  in  "the  fierce,  bright  light  that 
beats  upon  a  throne."  It  was  even  said  that  he  ate  his  din- 
ner with  a  good  appetite. 

When  the  meal  was  nearly  over,  two  o'clock  struck,  and 
the  crowd  tore  themselves  away.  Two  o'clock  is  dinner- 
time at  Narragansett.  It  is  heathenish  ;  but  in  New  Eng- 
land one  can  only  thank  Providence  that  one  does  not  have 
tp  eat  Boston  baked  beans  three  times  a  day,  or  have  squash- 
pie  for  breakfast.  The  cottager,  even,  who  has  his  own 
cook  and  sometimes  his  own  chef,  falls  into  the  pernicious 
habit,  and  at  two  o'clock  may  be  known  to  be  feasting  be- 
neath his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  an  appetite  on  which 
bathing  at  twelve  and  Manhattan  cocktails  at  half-after  one 
have  put  the  edge  of  a  razor.  Van  Gryse. 

Narragansett  Pier,  July  20,  1892. 


A    SEA    CHANGE. 


By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Just  at  this  full  moon  of  summer 

There's  a  touch  unfelt  before, 
Charms  our  Coastland,  smoothing  from  lier 

The  last  crease  her  forehead  wore  : 
She,  too,  drains  the  sun-god's  potion, 

Quits  her  part  of  anchorite, 
Smiles  to  see  her  leaden  ocean 

Sparkle  in  the  austral  light ; 

With  the  tidal  depths  beneath  her 

Palpitate  with  warmth  and  love, 
And  the  infinite  pure  tether 

Floods  the  yearning  creek  and  cove, 
Harbor,  woodland,  promontory, 

Swarded  fields  that  slope  between — 
And  our  gray  lower,  tinged  with  glory, 

Midway  flames  above  the  scene. 

On  this  day  of  all  most  luring, 

This  one  morn  of  all  the  year,  - 
Read  I — soul  and  body  curing 

In  the  seaward  loggia  here — 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  that  chorus  sweetest 

(Fortune's  darling,  Sophokles  !) 
Of  the  grove  whose  steeds  are  fleetest, 

Nurtured  by  the  sacred  breeze  ; 

Of  Kolonos,  where  in  clusters 

Blooms  narcissus — where  unfold 
Ivied  trees  their  leafy  lustres 

And  the  crocus  spreads  its  gold ; 
Where  the  nightingales  keep  singing 

And  the  streamlets  never  cease, 
To  the  son  of  Laius  bringing 

Rest  at  last,  forgiveness,  peace. 

Drops  the  book — but  from  its  prison 

Tell  me  now  what  antique  spell. 
Through  the  unclaspt  cover  risen. 

Moves  the  waves  I  know  so  well  ; 
Bids  me  find  in  them  hereafter, 

Dimpled  to  their  utmost  zone, 
With  the  old  innumerous  laughter, 

An  JEgean  of  my  own  ? 

Even  so  :  the  blue  .^gean 

Through  our  tendriled  arches  smiles, 
And  the  distant  empyrean 

Curves  to  kiss  enchanted  isles : 
Isles  of  Shoals,  I  know — yet  fancy 

This  one  day  shall  have  free  range. 
And  yon  isles  her  necromancy 

Shall  to  those  of  Hellas  change. 

Look  !  beyond  the  lanterned  pharos 

Girt  with  reefs  that  evermore, 
Lashed  and  foaming,  cry:  "  Beware  us!" 

Cloud-white  sails  draw  nigh  the  shore  : 
Sails,  methinks,  of  burnished  galleys 

Wafting  dark-browed  maids  within, 
From  those  island  hills  and  vallevs, 

Dread  Athene's  grace  to  win. 

Sandaled,  coifled,  and  white-robed  maidens, 

Chanting  in  their  carven  boats; 
List !  and  hear  anon  the  cadence 

Of  their  virginal  fresh  notes. 
You  shall  hear  the  choric  hymnos, 

Or  some  clear  prosodion 
Known  to  Delos,  Naxos,  Lemnos, 

Isles  beneath  the  eastern  sun. 

"Tis  the  famed  .-Eolian  quire 

Bearing  Pallas  flowers  and  fruit — 
Some  with  white  hands  touch  the  lyre, 

Some  with  red  lips  kiss  the  flute  ; 
You  shall  see  the  vestured  priestess, 

Violet-crowned,  her  chalice  swing, 
Ere  yon  cervlus  has  ceased  his 

Swirl  upon  "the  sca-bluc  wing.' 

In  the  great  Panathenaea 

Climbing  marble  porch  and  stair, 
Soon  before  the  stalued  Dea 

Votive  baskets  they  shall  bear, 
Sacred  palm,  and  fragrant  censer, 

Wine -cups — 

But  what  vapor  hoar 
What  cloud-curtain  dense,  and  denser, 

Looms  between  them  and  the  shore? 

Off,  thou  Norseland  Terror,  clouding 

Hellas  with  the  jealous  wraith 
Which,  the  gods  of  old  enshrouding, 
Froze  their  hearts,  the  poet  saith  ! 
Vain  the  cry :  from  yon  abysm 

Now  the  fog-horn's  woeful  blast — 
Stern  New  England's  exorcism  I — 

Ends  my  vision  of  the  past. — August  Century. 


August  i,   1892. 


THE        A  RGON  A  UT. 


THE    BARON'S    OPERA-STALL. 


And   How  it  made  a  Poor  Artist's  Fortune. 


When  I  first  met  Arnold  Raymond,  he  was  a  poor  devil 
of  an  artist,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  lodging  in  a 
miserable  attic  in  the  Rue  Nueve  Coquenard.  After  a  few 
months,  this  same  Arnold  Raymond  found  himself  in- 
stalled in  a  pretty  little  mansion  in  the  Avenue  d'Eylau, 
married  to  a  charming  little  woman,  possessed  of  a  comfort- 
able fortune,  and  leading  a  placid  existence  free  from  all 
moral  tribulations  and  protested  notes.  And  yet  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  no  estate  and  won  no  prize  in  a  lottery. 

One  evening  he  had  returned  home  more  morose  and  de- 
spairing than  usuaL  Seating  himself  dejectedly  at  his  little 
rickety  table,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  candle's  wavering  light, 
Arnold  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Oh,  Philippe,  each  day  increases  the  admiration  I  have  for  you.  You 
are  trulv  wise  and  truly  strong.  Having  come  to  Paris,  like  so  many 
others,  with  foolish  ideas  of  fortune  and  glory,  you  had  the  courage  to 
wake  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  your  dreams,  you  renounced  your 
youthful  ambitions,  and,  without  a  single  glance  behind  you,  bravely 
returned  to  our  native  village.  I  remained  in  this  vortex.  1  am  twenty- 
eight  ;  I  am  no  longer  young  enough  to  indulge  in  self-delusions  about 
mv  future  prospects,  and  I  am  not  yet  silly  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
human  race  responsible  for  my  want  of  success.  There  was,  perhaps, 
in  me  the  stuff  for  an  excellent  upholsterer,  and  I  make  but  a  mediocre 
painter.  What  a  lesson  you  gave  me  when  you  abandoned  poetry  to 
throw  yourself  into  the  anus  of  agriculture  ! 

The  slender  inheritance  that  1  received  from  my  father  I  have  con- 
sumed in  the  pursuit  of  success.  Success  has  not  come  and  the  money 
is  gone.  And  yet  God  knows  what  an  anchorite's  life  I  lead  here  ;  it  is 
nearly  fifteen  months  that  I  have  been  nibbling  at  the  thousand-franc 
bill  you  sent  me  as  the  proceeds  of  the  last  harvest. 

What  can  I  do?  What  am  I  fit  for?  What  labor  could  I  accom- 
plish with  any  profit?  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  an  idleness  that 
nothing  henceforth  can  overcome.  And  then — I  must  needs  tell  you — 
I  am  in  love,  mad  with  love — mad  enough  for  a  strait-jacket!  Is  it 
necessarv  to  add  that  the  dear  adored  one  will  never  be  my  wife  ? 
Quite  unnecessary,  I  think  ;  for  it  is  always  such  that  we  love  and  adore 
the  most. 

Mine  is  a  very  simple  story — ihe  everlasting  story  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  of  Saint  Preux  and  Julie.  My  Julie  (her  real  name  is  Fran- 
cine)  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  manufacturer  retired  from  business  on 
several  millions  of  francs,  who  will  never  choose  a  poor  artist  for  his 
son-in-law — a  barbarous  but  paternal  course  of  reasoning  that  I  can  not 
help  from  thinking  very  logical.  Mile.  Francine  Joubert  is  eighteen 
years  of  age.  I  will  not  say  she  has  the  beauty  of  all  the  loves  of 
allegory,  because  each  lover  has  a  way  of  picturing  to  himself  those 
mythical  beings  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  anybody  else's. 
If  I  had  to  draw  up  an  official  description  of  her,  I  should  write  in  the 
margin  of  her  passport  :  "  Peculiar  mark,  a  true  enchantress  !  " 

Such  is  the  woman,  my  dear  Philippe,  that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with. 
Selected  bv  her  worthy  father  to  instruct  her  in  drawing  (I  never  knew 
much  about  that  myself},  I  gradually  allowed  myself  to  be  charmed 
by  the  spell  of  my  girl  pupil.  I  began  by  thinking  her  beautiful  in  an 
artist's  sense  ;  she  was  to  me  an  exquisite  model,  and  nothing  more. 
Perfidious  admiration,  that  gently  led  me  through  flowery  paths  to  a 
fathomless  abyss  !  To-day  I  love  her  with  real  love,  as  Pygmalion 
loved  his  Galatea — with  this  difference,  alas  !  that  the  Greek  sculptor 
could  soften  the  gods  of  Olympus,  while  1  can  soften  no  one  ! 

This  love  became  to  me  the  source  of  a  thousand  pleasures,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  thousand  pangs.  To  see  her,  to  speak  to  her,  to 
sharpen  her  pencil,  which  1  offered  her  with  a  trembling  hand,  were  so 
manv  sweet  joys  that  filled  my  heart  with  delight.  Behold,  now,  the 
reverse  of  the  medal :  You  know  my  wardrobe  ;  you  know  how  modest 
it  always  was  and  with  what  religious  cares  I  surround  it.  Well,  in 
spite  of  an  assiduous  tenderness  for  certain  fawn-colored  trousers  which 
were  not  made  yesterday,  in  spite  of  my  veneration  for  my  only  black 
coat,  of  equally  respectable  age,  both  are  growing  white  at  the  seams 
and  showing  a  cruel  disposition  to  fray  out.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  vou  with  what  anguish  of  heart  I  watch  this  process  of  decom- 
position. "  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  since  your  departure  it  has 
become  extremely  difficult  to  get  one's  self  dressed  in  Paris.  Tailors 
have  grown  weary  of  playing  the  part  of  benefactors  to  humanity. 
There  are  some  who,  before  delivering  a  coat,  require  a  first-class  mort- 
gage on  your  properly  ;  others,  more  reasonable,  are  satisfied  if  you 
pay  them  a  month  in  advance.  Not  one  would  give  his  own  father 
credit  for  a  thirty-franc  waistcoat.  Hence  you  can  understand  my 
mortal  anguish.  Although  no  longer  even  in  its  second  freshness,  my 
attire  is  still,  in  a  strict  sense,  presentable  ;  but  when  that  is  worn  out, 
to  what  tailor  shall  I  have  recourse  ? 

These  mournful  reflections  were  mine  yesterday,  were  mine  this  very 
morning  ;  but  at  this  present  hour  they  are  out  of  date.  When  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  M.  Joubert's  residence,  to  give  the  usual  lesson  to  his 
daughter,  the  man-servant  accosted  me  thus  : 

"  My  master,  sir,  desires  to  speak  with  you  ;  will  you  please  to  walk 
into  his  private  room  ?" 

Glancing  at  a  mirror,  1  smiled  at  myself  complacently.  My  fawn- 
colored  trousers  and  black  coat,  recently  from  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
scourer  of  male  habiliments,  shone  with  unaccustomed  lustre.  But  in 
vain  did  I  search — not  a  single  glove  could  I  find  in  any  one  of  my 
pockets.     There  is  no  complete  happiness  here  below. 

M.  Joubert  had  assumed,  for  the  occasion,  a  grave  deportment  and 
severe  aspect,  joined  with  a  most  confoundedly  solemn  air  that  1  did 
not  know  was  in  him. 

"  M.  Raymond,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  very  straight  in  the  eyes, 
"  I  am  no  stage  father  ;  I  have  eyes,  and  I  see  ;  ears,  and  I  hear.  You 
will  understand  that  I  am  aware  of  your  sentiments  in  regard  to  my 
daughter." 

I  stood  confounded.  M.  Joubert  resumed,  with  an  outburst  of  freez- 
ing irony : 

"You  are  a  charming  young  fellow,  I  admit;  and  I  try  to  believe 
you  have  great  talent.  But  I  am  the  author  of  my  daughter's  days. 
She  shall  not  marry  without  my  consent,  and  1  give  you  warn- 
ing that  you  will  never  be  my  son-in-law.  What  reply  have  you  to 
make?" 

As  you  may  well  imagine,  I  made  no  reply  at  all  ;  but,  taking  up 
my  hat,  made  my  way  out  with  two  big  tears  standing  in  my  eyes. 
Dear  little  Francine,  1  shall  see  her  no  more  !  It  was  my  only  vulner- 
able spot — and  ye  fates,  ye  have  not  spared  it ! 

This,  then,  is  how  I  am  situated,  my  dear  Phillippe.  Having  so 
frankly  exposed  to  you  my  balance  sheet,  I  ought,  after  telling  you  of 
my  liabilities,  to  enumerate  now  the  wealth  of  my  assets.  Do  not  be 
uneasy,  this  addition  will  scarcely  lengthen  out  my  letter.  This,  then, 
is  the  amount  of  my  assets — I  enjoy  a  free  admission  nightly  to  the 
opera.  In  exchange  for  a  water-color  painting,  which  I  presented  to 
him,  the  manager  has  granted  me  this  much-envied  favor.  I  shall 
hasten  to  make  use  of  it  ;  for  I  foresee  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
condition  of  my  wardrobe  will  impose  upon  me  certain  quarantines  of 
unlimited  duration. 

Arnold  Raymond  said  that  he  should  use  his  right  of  ad- 
mission to  the  opera.  Whether  it  was  the  chief  tenor  who 
sang,  or  whether  the  stage  was  given  up  to  fourth-class 
artists,  made  little  difference  to  him.  The  first  evenings 
spent  at  the  opera  came  very  near  being  fatal  to  him.  Lost 
in  that  vast  auditorium  that  shone  resplendent  with  light  and 
gilding,  side  by  side  with  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
the  prettiest  women  of  Paris,  he  often  felt  compelled  to  leave 
his  place  and  wander  through  the  streets  hke  one  beside  him- 
self, his  brain  bewildered  with  insatiable  desires  of  glory, 
wealth,  and  love. 

It  required  some  weeks  of  constant  attendance  before  he 
was  able  tranquilly  to  sit  out  the  performances  at  the  opera. 


But,  his  feelings  having  calmed  down,  this  temple  of  music 
was  transformed  for  him  into  a  veritable  place  of  refuge,  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor,  where,  when  evening  arrived, 
he  esteemed  himself  happy  to  be  able  to  rest  from  the  storms 
of  the  day. 

Arnold  had  chosen  the  left  side  of  the  orchestra,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  invariably  took  his  place.  Among  the 
stalls  at  that  time  existing  there,  was  one  whose  shape  and 
quality  distinguished  it  over  the  uniform  appearance  of  the 
rest  It  was,  indeed,  more  of  an  easy-chair  than  a  stall,  but 
wide,  commodious,  and  softly  padded.  "  William  Tell3'  itself 
would  have  gained  by  being  listened  to  from  that  charming 
stall.  It  belonged  to  the  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  ;  and  as 
the  illustrious  banker  had  not  quite  the  same  reasons  as  our  art- 
ist for  a  constant  attendance  at  the  opera,  seeing  that  he  was, 
also,  the  renter  of  a  front  box,  it  followed  therefrom  that  his 
easy-chair  was  often  empty.  In  that  case  it  belonged  to  the 
first-comer,  by  virtue  of  which  rule  no  one  enjoyed  a  more 
substantial  title  to  it  than  Arnold  Raymond,  who  arrived  at 
his  post  in  company  with  the  gas-men  and  only  left  with 
the  doorkeepers. 

One  night,  after  the  play  was  over,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  slip  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  Rue  Rossini,  and  stretch  his 
full  length  on  the  pavement.  On  his  return  home,  he  per- 
ceived, with  sorrow,  that  this  awkward  fall  had  dealt  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  black  coat  and  the  fawn-colored  trousers,  whereof 
mention  has  been  previously  made.  It  must  have  been  a 
horrible  night  for  him. 

Early  next  morning  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  bell  awoke  the 
echoes  of  his  attic.  Opening  his  door,  he  stood  petrified  as 
he  recognized  in  this  early  visitor  the  maker  of  the  identical 
coat  and  trousers  whose  remains  lay  prostrate  in  a  corner  of 
the  studio.  Sadly  regaining  his  bed,  he  stretched  himself  at 
length  and  sighed.  One  would  have  thought  him  an  early 
Christian  preparing  for  martyrdom.  Meanwhile  the  tailor 
held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  all  kinds  of  little  obsequious 
looks  and  smiles  irradiating  his  features. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence  ;  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Very  sorry  indeed  to  have  disturbed  your 
rest;  but  then,  you  see,  you  are  partly  to  blame.  Vou  are 
never  seen  at  my  place  now.  Would  you  do  me  the  wrong 
to  take  away  your  custom  and  withdraw  your  confidence 
from  me  ?" 

Arnold  heard  without  understanding.  The  tailor  re- 
sumed, with  increased  gesticulations  of  obsequity. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  opera  last  night,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  little  care  you  gave  to  your  appearance.  Why,  my 
good  sir,  noblesse  oblige,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  talent,  too,  is 
noblesse.  See,  I  have  here  a  card  of  patterns — make  your 
choice  ;  I  intend  that  before  a  week  passes  you  shall  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  fashion." 

While  debating  within  himself  whether  he  was  not  being 
made  the  sport  of  a  dream,  Arnold  ordered  six  pairs  of 
trousers,  three  top-coats,  two  coats,  and  of  waistcoats  a  for- 
midable quantity. 

"  You  are  a  constant  attendant  at  the  opera?"  ventured 
the  tailor,  as  he  withdrew. 

"  I  never  miss  a  performance." 

"  And  you  often  occupy  the  stall  where  I  saw  you  yester- 
day?" 

"  I  never  occupy  any  other." 

A  week  after  the  tailor's  visit,  our  artist  displayed  at  the 
opera  a  costume  that  would  not  have  disparaged  the  actor 
playing  the  lover  at  the  Vaudeville. 

On  the  following  Friday  his  landlord,  meeting  him  in  one 
of  the  passages  of  the  opera-house,  took  him  by  the  arm  in 
a  friendly  manner  and  walked  around  the  lobby  with  him  ; 
and  while  his  lodger  sought  to  excuse  himself  for  being  be- 
hindhand in  payment  of  his  rent,  he  said  : 

"  Not  a  word  about  that,  or  you  and  I  shall  fall  out.  My 
house  is  open  to  you,  and  my  heart  likewise,  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  be  a  little  pinched  for  cash  any  time,  just 
for  the  moment,  you  need  not  stand  on  any  ceremony,  for 
my  purse  is  at  your  service.  What  matters  it  ?  you  can  pay 
me  the  whole  in  a  lump.  A  jolly  dog  with  such  a  start  as 
you  have,  and,  with  your  fine  connections,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  your  creditors  to  be  uneasy  about  their 
money." 

Do  you  remember  that  poor  fellow  in  Bagdad  who  is  put 
to  sleep  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  narcotic  ?  He  is  conveyed 
into  the  Sultan's  palace  and  clothed  in  brocaded  garments, 
heavy  with  diamonds  and  rich  pearls  ;  he  is  laid  on  a  silk 
and  velvet  couch  and  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  fe- 
male slaves  of  the  seraglio.  While  some  sing  songs  of  love, 
others  form  voluptuous  groups  ;  the  most  fragrant  perfumes 
of  the  Orient  burn  in  golden  vessels.  On  his  awaking,  the 
poor  man,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  questioning  his  memory, 
straightway  loses  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  extravagant  con-  i 
jectures. 

Arnold  found  himself  in  a  position  precisely  analogous  to  \ 
that  of  this  character  in  the  "Arabian  Nights."  All  that  had  \ 
happened  to  him  for  some  time  back  appeared  so  incredible 
that  he  began  at  times  to  distrust  his  own  reason.  To  crown 
all  his  perplexities,  a  most  unexpected  event  occurred.  Fran- 
cine's  father  wrote  to  him  one  day  to  the  effect  that  since 
the  ever-to-be-regretted  departure  of  her  drawing-teacher,  his 
daughter  had  made  no  further  progress.  In  consequence 
whereof  he  besought  Arnold  to  be  kind  enough  to  resume 
his  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accept  his  apologies  for 
certain  rather  harsh  words,  spoken  at  a  moment  of  angry 
feeling,  which  he  much  regretted. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  event  related  above,  Arnold  ad- 
dressed the  following  epistle  to  his  friend  Philippe,  the  tiller 
of  the  soil : 

Letter  succeeded]  unto  letter,  my  dear  Pylades,  but  with  a  difference. 
It  was  but  lately  that  my  heart  brimmed  over  with  despair,  now  it  brims 
over  with  joy.  I  might  write  to  you  in  the  style  of  that  letter  of  Mme. 
de  Sevigne,  wherein  she  announces  to  her  daughter  the  marriage  of 
Lauzun  with  the  high  and  mighty  mademoiselle.  But  I  prefer  to  tell 
you  at  once  and  without  circumlocution — Philippe,  I  am  married,  and 
married  to  Mile.  Francine  Joubert ! 

I  related  to  you  the  rude  manner  in  which  her  father  dismissed  me. 
Thank  heaven  !  my  loss  of  favor  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  soon  after- 
ward, I  reentered  the  citadel  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

One  day,  after  I  had  given  my  lesson,  M.  Joubert,  taking  me  aside 


privately,  said,  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  features:  "  Don't  plav  the 
sharper  on  me  ;  you  are  still  thinking  of  being  my  son-in-law." 
"  Sir,"  I  stammered  out,  growing  red  in  the  face. 
"\  have  been  making  inquiries  about  you.  Why,  you're  a  young 
fellow  of  good  position  ;  you  have  fine  connections  in  the  business 
world.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  picture-dealers  ;  though  vou  will 
distinguish  yourself,  too.  Let  us  shake  hands  upon  it.  Before  a 
month  passes,  you  shall  be  one  of  the  family." 

On  the  day  when  we  signed  the  contract.  M.  Joubert,  approaching 
me,  said,  in  a  tone  of  half-concealed  bitterness  :  "  Not  quite  the  hand- 
some thing  on  his  part,  not  at  all.  I  thought  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
child would  have  done  us  the  honor  to  be  here.  Well,  after  all,  he  is 
so  much  engaged  ;  but  I  have  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  at  the  nuptial 
benediction." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  taking  my  hand  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
pressure,  he  cried:  "What  a  fine  acquaintance  we  have  there,  my 
son-in-law  !  " 

To  which  I  innocently  replied  : 

"  Well,  yes  ;  in  the  way  of  fine  acquaintances — it  is,  indeed,  a  fine 
acquaintance." 

On  the  day  following  this  brilliant  victory,  my  landlord,  to  whom  I 
continue  to  owe  several  quarters'  rent,  came  to  visit  me  in  mv  studio. 

"Well,  my  dear  Raphael,"  he  said,  in  an  engaging  tone,  "so  it 
appears  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  Who  is  the  ladv  ?  Some  rela- 
tive of  the  Rothschilds,  I  suppose?" 

I  replied,  laughing:  "Oh,  dear,  no!  My  betrothed  is  onlv  the 
young  and  pretty  daughter  of  a  plain  citizen." 

"How  is  it,  then,  that  Baron  de  Rothschild  lakes  no  part  in  an 
affair  of  such  importance  to  you,  and  which  so  highly  affects  your 
future  ?" 

"  Why."  cried  I,  astonished,  "  the  king  of  finance  would  indeed  be 
kind  to  trouble  himself  about  my  marriage  !  What  has  he  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  Well,  considering  the  way  matters  stand  between  you " 

"  It  is  precisely  the  way  matters  stand  between  lis  which  compels 
me  to  repeat  that  he  has  no  reason  whatever  to  interest  himself  in  my 
affairs." 

Hearing  me  speak  thus,  my  landlord  rose  and  took  rapid  leave,  de- 
parting without  even  wishing  me  "  good-dav."  Four  hours  afterward 
his  bailiff  noufied  me  to  pay  w  ithout  delay  the  overdue  quarters' 
rents  ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  that  the  janitor  refused  me  the 
key.  It  was  on  the  hospitable  sofa  of  an  artist  friend  that  I  passed  my 
last  bachelor  nights. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  tailor  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  on  my  wedding-suit.  While  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  pride 
in  his  handiwork,  the  artist  in  garments  delivered  himself  thus  : 

"Well,  now,  really,  M.   Raymond,  believe  me,  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  of  your  good  fortune." 
"  You  are  very  kind." 

"You  are  a  good  and  worthy  young  man,  and  M.  de  Rothschild 
could  bestow  his  favors  on  no  one  more  deserving." 

This  mania  they  all  have  of  constantly  bringing  up  M.  de  Rothschild 
in  my  presence  at  length  made  me  angry.  "What  favors  are  you 
speaking  of?"  I  asked,  in  an  irritated  tone. 

"  Why  dissemble  in  a  matter  that  is  the  common  talk  of  the  town  ? 
The  baron  means  well  toward  you,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  he  will 
pay  your  debts." 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  devil !  If  you  are  relying  upon  that,  you  may  just  as 
well  transfer  the  amount  of  your  bill  to  '  Profit  and  Loss.'  " 

We  separated  coldly.  The  tailor  sent  me  nothing  ;  and  as,  during 
this  latter  period.  I  often  had  recourse  to  certain  dispensers  of  small 
loans,  on  consideration  of  the  deposit  of  one's  worldly  goods.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  married  in  the  old  black  coat  that  I  had  disdainfully  thrown 
aside  in  my  days  of  rapidly  growing  splendor. 

We  issue  from  the  church.  At  length  my  fate  is  forever  linked  with 
Francine's.  While  the  friends  of  the  newly  married  couple  were  rush- 
ing into  each  other's  arms  in  the  sacristy,  M.  Joubert,  taking  me  aside, 
said  : 

"  My  son-in-law,  it  is  not  right  behavior;  I  never  could  have  sup- 
posed him  capable  of  such  a  proceeding." 

"Why?  what?"  I  asked.     "  To  whom  do  you  allude?" 
"  The  chair  provided  for  Baron  de  Rothschild  remained  empty." 
"  Then  you  invited  him?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Oh,  I  know  he  is  very  much  occupied  ;  but,  if  he 
could  not  come  in  person,  I  thought  he  would  have  been  represented 
at  the  ceremony  by  one  of  his  sons,  either  Baron  Alphonse,  or  Baron 
Gustave,  or  Baron  Edmond,  or  by  one  of  his  grandsons.  Baron  James 
or  Baron  Arthur." 

"  But  why  on  earth  did  you  invite  M.  de  Rothschild  ?" 
"  Because  he  is  your  friend,  your  banker,  your  patron." 
"My  friend!  my  banker!  my  patron!"  I  repeated  with  astonish- 
ment. '  "  Why,  I  haven't  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  ;  do  you  under- 
stand ?    I  don't  know  him  at  all !  " 

"  Was  it  not  he  who  gave  you  his  stall  at  the  opera?" 
"  I  did  not  even  know  that  it  belonged  to  him." 

My  father-in-law,  darting  at  me  a  savage  glance,  shoved  me  far  away 
from  his  side  with  a  violent  push.  What  matters  it?  I  am  married, 
well  married,  fast  married,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  a  divorce  is  forever 
out  of  the  question  ! 

Another  vanished  illusion  !  the  last  one,  though.  This  marriage, 
that  I  was  attributing  to  my  irresistible  personal  charms,  is  the  work 
of— an  opera-stall !  O  Providence,  such  are  thy  ways.  Had  1  chosen 
the  right  of  the  orchestra  instead  of  taking  my  place  at  the  left — 
for  a  certainty,  I  should  have  ended  on  some  hospital  pallet.  Philippe, 
mv  dear  fellow,  don't  forget  that  you  are  to  be  godfather  to  my  first ! 

Thus  was  married  Arnold  Raymond.  The  news  was  not 
slow  in  spreading  through  the  town.  And  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  year,  among  the  spectators  at  the  opera,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  rivalry  as  to  who  should  show  himself  in  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  stall.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  having  worked  any  new  miracles  in  the  matri- 
monial line. — From  the  French  of  Alberic  Second. 


Great  Britain  enjoys  all  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  free 
j  trade.     Are  strikes  rare  ?     On  the  contrary,  they  are  com- 
!  mon.     According  to  the  records  of  the  London  Board  of 
i  Trade,   there  were  in   England,   in    1S90,   a  total  of  1,028 
*  strikes,   involving    392,981    persons.     In   the    same    period, 
I  there   were  in   this  country  927  strikes,  affecting    219,915 
i  persons.       Similar    statistics    as    to    Germany   and    France, 
i  supplied    by    the    same    authority,    show    45    strikes   and 
'  45,800    affected    persons    in    the    former   country,    and    31 
strikes    and    98,700    persons    in    the    latter.     The    condi- 
;  tion    of    our    working    people    (says    Frank    Leslie's)    has 
never   been  reduced  to  any  such    extremities  as   are    con- 
stantly reported  in  free-trade  England.     The  city  of  London 
has  again  and  again  presented  the  spectacle  of  vast  masses 
of  working  people  clamoring  for  living  wages,  and  driven  at 
times  to  the  very  brink  of  desperation.     When  one  recalls 
the  situation  in  all  the  continental  countries  where  free  trade 
prevails,  and  then  considers   the  comfort  in  which  the  great 
:  body  of  American  -workingmen  live,  the  absurdity  of  the 
Democratic  gabble  as  to  the  evils  of  protection   becomes  in- 
stantly apparent. 

Recently  at  Durham,  England,  where  a  guard  was  on  trial 
for  misusing  a  woman  passenger  on  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way, the  jury  were  so  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
that  they  stopped  the  case.  Again,  at  the  Berkshire  Quarter 
Sessions,  a  clergyman  was  acquitted,  amid  loud  applause,  of 
assaulting  a  girl  who  was  traveling  on  the  Newbury  line. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
male  travelers  on  British  railroads  traveling 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  is  announced  in  the  English 
papers  as  the  author  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris." 
the  two  volumes  of  reminiscences  just  issued  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton.  They  relate  to  life  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  the  Commune.  Besides  politics,  society,  art. 
and  letters  arc  dealt  with.  Sir  Richard  was  himself 
an  extremely  interesting  man. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Stevenson's  new  novel,  "The  lVarl 
Fisher,"  is  approaching  completion. 

Few  American  books  have  ever  been  receivol  in 
Great  Britain  with  such  enthusiasm  as  has  welcomed 
Miss  Wilkins's  stories.  A  new  and  complete  library 
edition  has  been  demanded,  and  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

Telling,  in  the  Idler.  "How  I  Wrote  My  First 
Book,"  Mr.  James  Payn  incidentally  remarks- 

"  For  many  years  I  published  books  anonymously  <i.  <-., 
'  by  the  author '  of  so-and-so),  and  many  a  humorous  in- 
terview I  had  with  various  denizens  of  Paternoster  Row,  to 
whom  I  (very  strongly)  recommended  them,  by  proxy.  '  If 
I  were  speaking  to  the  author,'  they  said,  '  it  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  say  this  '  (that,  and  the  other  of  a  deprecatory 
character),  'but  with  you  we  can  be  quite  frank.'  And 
they  were  sometimes  very  frank  ;  and.  though  I  didn't 
much  like  it  at  the  lime,  their  candor  (when  I  had  sold  the 
book  tolerably  well)  tickled  me  afterward  immensely.  For 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  this  experience,  mere  literary 
criticism  has  henceforth  no  terrors."' 

Not  discouraged  bv  the  unfavorable  criticisms  of 
"  David  Grieve."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  said  to  be 
hard  at  work  upon  a  new  novel. 

"The  Lover's  Library"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
poetic  reprints  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  is  engaged 
in  editing,  with  biographical  and  critical  introduc- 
tions. The  first  volume  contains  George  Daly's 
"  Sylvia  :  or.  The  May  Queen." 

Mme.  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  a  potent  cause  of 
M.  Zola's  defeat  in  his  recent  attempt  to  become  one 
of  the  Immortals  of  the  Academic  "The  distin- 
guished lady  scribe,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  diploma- 
tist," says  Apemantus  in  Literary  Opinion,  "pledged 
member  after  member  to  'pill' the  famous — or,  as 
she  might  say,  infamous — realist.  Hence  his  crush- 
ing defeat ;  and  yet  women  cry  out  for  the  suffrage, 
and  say  they  are  down-trodden." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  historical  work  on  Samoa 
will  be  published  by  a  New  York  house  next  week. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
has  again  granted  an  annual  pension  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred crowns  (about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  to 
the  poet  and  politician  Bjoernsteme  Bjoernson,  the 
Tribune  says : 

"  The  pension  was  given  to  this  popular  author  for  the 
first  time  in  1S63.  In  ti$-j,  however,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Storthing  to  honor  the  novelist  Herr  Kjelland  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  motion  was  lost.  Bjoernson  was  so  incensed 
at  the  insult  to  his  friend  that  he  declined  to  accept  his  pen- 
sion longer.  Kjelland,  having  become  in  the  meantime 
mayor  of  Stavanger,  the  city  of  his  birth.  Bjoernson  con- 
sented to  accept  again  the  bounty  of  his  country's  repre- 
sentatives. The  majority,  however,  in  favor  of  granting 
the  stipend  was  not  overwhelming,  as  the  poet's  political 
course  recently  has  aroused  much  opposition.  Henrik 
Ibsen  and  Jonas  Lie  also  draw  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each  from  the  Norwegian  treasury." 

It  is  said  that  S.  S.  McClure,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  newspaper  syndicate  business,  is  about  to 
publish  a  magazine. 

Clark  Russell  has  completed  a  new  novel,  called 
"  The  Convict  Ship." 

The  Milanese  editor  Ulrico  Hoepli,  following  the 
example  set  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  invited  a  hun- 
dred leading  men  of  Italy  to  give  their  opinions  as  to 
what  they  hold  to  be  the  hundred  best  books  in  Italian 
literature,  with  a  special  view  to  the  use  of  students 
and  young  people.  The  results  have  been  issued  in 
a  book,  which  forms  amusing  as  well  as  instructive 
reading  : 

"  Thus,  one  man,  Leopoldo  Pulle — the  name  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  almost  child-like  and  ingenu- 
ous vanity — the  writer  of  some  graceful  but  by  no  means 
eminent  poems  and  plays,  naively  recommends  nothing  but 
his  own  works,  which  lie  says  he  can  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend as  good  and  moral  literature.  Turning  to  more 
serious  writers,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  Manzoni  receives 
more  votes  than  Dante,  that  Lcopardi  carries  off  more  than 
double  the  votes  given  to  Tasso,  and  that  anions  foreign 
writers  recommended  to  the  reading  of  youth,  Darwin's 
name  — in  translation,  of  course — figures  invariably,  and 
not  infrequently  that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
has  annexed  to  the  volume  a  valuable  bibliographic  ap- 
pendix, which  forms  a  true  vade  mtcum  to  Italian  literature, 
hould  be  useful  to  all  students  of  that  tongue." 

A  translation  of  a  new  novel  by  Paul  I  jndau, 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcwer,"  is  announced. 

So  far  as  a  first  edition  is  concerned,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's novel,  "  The  Wrecker,"  has  been  successful  in 
England.  It  was  published  on  June  29th,  and  by 
July  2d  the  large  edition  was  exhausted. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  younger  brother,  Charles 

B.  1  '.i'  is,  i    developing  some  ability  as  a  writer. 

Sidney  Dillon  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Historic  Mo- 
ment Scries  for  one  of  the  magazines,  and  made  his 
final  revision  of  it  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
It  describes  the  "  Driving  of  the  Last  Spike  of  the 
Union  Pacific." 

Jeanne  Schullz,  who  wrote  that  clever  tale,  "  The 
Stoiy  of  Colette,"  has  just  published,  through  D. 
Appleton  &  Co..  a  new  novel,  entitled  "Jean  de 
Kerdren." 

Some  one  has  sent  James  Payn  a  periodical  called 
Index  (0  E  7k  Reviews,  of  which  he  writes  : 

0   doubt,   intended   for   the   public   that  writes 
h  nowadays  must  be  a  pretty  Ur^e  one.     It 


gives  the  name  and  date  of  every  newspaper  and  review 
which  has 'noticed' any  recent  work;  but  it  omits  to  say 
whether  they  have  noticed  it  favorably  or  otherwise.  I 
believe  there  are  some  writers  who  greedily  devour  every- 
thing that  is  said  about  them,  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, and  who  shrink  only  from  silence,  which  they 
are  of  opinion  by  no  means  gives  consent  to  their  literary 
aspirations.  The  majority,  however,  do  not  enjoy  vivi- 
section :  they  can  bear  praise  heroically,  even  when  laid  on 
with  a  trowel — nay,  a  spade  :  but  the  sort  of  criticism  that 
takes  the  form  of  censure  is  -abhorrent  to  them.  If  I 
might  venture  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  new  periodical,  I  would  recommend  them  to  put  g  and 
b,  for  '  goxl  *  and  '  bad,'  before  the  reviews  alluded  to,  or 
even  d  rand  -vbixn  italics),  so  that  their  public  may  know 
not  only  what  to  read  but  what  to  avoid.  Few  persons 
seek  the  society  of  those  whose  opinions  they  know  to  be 
hostile  to  them  ;  how  much  less,  then,  if  they  are  unable  to 
reply  to  them  !  It  is  true  that  some  authors  do  reply  to 
their  critics,  but  they  are  generally  very  young.  It  is  only 
in  the  nursery  rhyme  that  the  individual  who  has  his  eyes 
scratched  out  by  the  gooseberry- bush  entertains  the  hope 
of  getting  the  gooseberry-bush  to  scratch  them  in  again." 

The  new  story  on  which  Marion  Crawford  is  en- 
gaged, "Laura  Arden ,"  is  said  to  have  a  happy  ending. 

"A  Tale  of  Twenty-five  Hours,"  by  Brander 
Matthews  and  G.  H.  Jessop,  and  Hamlin  Garland's 
"  A  Little  Norsk,"  are  the  first  volumes  of  Apple  ton's 
pretty  little  new  summer  series  of  books  for  idle 
hours. 

New    Publications. 
A  "  Columbian  Souvenir,"  a  pamphlet  containing 
views  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  World's  Fair,  is 
published  and  for  sale,  postpaid,  by  H.  J.  Burdick  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Colonel  by  Brevet."  by  St.  George  Rath- 
borne,  has  been  issued  in  the  Idle  Moment  Series 
published  by  the-  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Sarchedon,"  by  G.J.  White-Melville,  a  tale  of 
adventure  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  has  been  re- 
issued in  paper  covers  by  Rand.  McNally  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  The  Hand  of  Destiny,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Ossip  Schubin.  by  Mary  A.  Robinson,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Fair  Library  published  by  the 
Worthington  Company.  New  York  ;  price.  25  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Dear  Elsie,"  a  novel  translated  from  the  German 
of  Johannes  Van  Dewall  by  Mary  J.  Safford,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons.  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

George  Ebers's  latest  novel  of  life  in  ancient 
Egypt,  "  Per  Aspera,"  has  been  translated  into  En- 
glish by  Clara  Bell,  and  is  published  under  the  title, 
"A  Thorny  Path."  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  "  Tbe>ese  de  Quilliane,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  L£on  de  Tinseau  by  Frances 
S.  Gray,  the  heroine  is  a  young  girl  who  feels  an 
avocation  for  a  religious  life,  but  has  deferred  taking 
the  veil  that  she  may  nurse  her  invalid  brother,  with 
whom  she  is  spending  a  season  in  Egypt.  There  a 
friend,  her  Prince  Charming,  finds  her,  and  the  story- 
tells of  their  wooing.  The  story  is  a  clean  and 
pathetic  one,  and  its  pages  sparkle  with  wit.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Ireland,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Mrs.  Keats  Bradford"  is  a  continuation  of  Maria 
Louise  Pool's  story  of  "  Rovveny  in  Boston."  In  it, 
we  see  Rovveny,  the  girl  who  left  a  quiet  country 
home  to  study  art  in  Boston,  married  and  still  trying 
to  live  a  life  for  art.  The  story  follows  her  through 
mental  struggles  and  heart-burnings  until  she  and 
Mr.  Keats  Bradford  have  separated  and  will,  pre- 
sumably, come  together  again  for  the  sake  of  their 
child,  but  the  conclusion  is  rather  vague.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  through  lack  of  "situations" 
that  Miss  Braddon's  latest  story.  "  The  Venetians." 
will  fail  to  please.  The  hero,  a  young  Englishman  in 
Venice,  kills  a  man  in  a  quarrel  over  a  girl ;  but  he 
escapes  to  England,  and  marries  a  woman  who  proves 
to  be  the  sister  of  the  man  whom  he  had  killed. 
Meantime,  the  girl,  over  whom  the  quarrel  was 
fought,  had  gone  on  the  stage,  and  presently  she 
turns  up  in  London  as  a  famous  singer.  Naturally, 
the  complications  are  interesting,  and  they  are  han- 
dled with  much  dexterity.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  price,  $1-50;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  December  Roses,"  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  story 
of  love  that  is  late  in  its  fulfillment.  In  Australia, 
Nelly  Christian  is  deceived  by  relatives  into  marrying 
a  man  she  docs  not  love.  She  gets  a  divorce,  and, 
in  Switzerland,  she  finds  her  first  lover,  engaged  lo 
another  woman  ;  the  latter  dies,  however,  but  they 
are  kept  apart  by  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  still 
alive.  Then  they  appear  in  the  United  States,  and, 
her  husband  having  conveniently  died,  the  lovers  are 
married,  and  the  "  December  Roses"  bloom.  The 
contrast  between  the  love  of  the  woman  and  of  the 
girl  is  very  cleverly  drawn.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
Ion  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $t.oo;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Wrecker  "  will  not  add  to  the  reputation  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
step-son,  Lloyd  Osbournc,  is  named  on  the  title- 
page  as  co-author.  It  is  to  be  noted,  by  the  way, 
that   the   initial'    "R.    L,    s. '   alone    figure  on  trie 


ornamented  cover.  The  incident  on  which  the 
storv  is  constructed  is  an  expedition  in  search  of  a 
pirate's  treasure  ;  but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
skill  in  describing  adventure,  and  though  his 
pictures  in  this  book  of  life  in  the  artistic  world  of 
Paris  and  of  the  slums  of  San  Francisco  are  very 
vivid,  the  story  is  interminably  long  and  extremely 
hard  to  follow.  Whatever  Samoa  has  done  for  Mr. 
Stevenson's  health,  his  writings  have  distinctly  de- 
teriorated since  he  has  been  sending  up  copy  from 
his  island  home.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Master  of  Silence,"  by  Irving  Bachdler.  is 
a  novelette  of  very  lively  imagining.  The  narrator  is 
a  voung  man  who  comes  to  America  in  search  of  an 
eccentric  uncle,  and  finds  him  living  in  a  gloomy  man- 
sion guarded  by  snakes  and  a  lion.  The  uncle  has  a 
son  who  is  physically  perfect  and  has  been  brought  up 
in  seclusion  and  in  ignorance  of  all  speech,  communi- 
cating with  his  father  by  "  the  internal  language,"  a 
practice  which  makes  him  an  expert  mind-reader. 
When  the  father  dies  and  the  "  master  of  silence  " 
goes  into  the  world  under  the  guidance  of  his  cousin, 
his  mind-reading  powers  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
use  of  white  lies  lead  to  a  startling  scene  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  ;  but  they  play  an  important  rdle 
in  frustrating  the  machinations  of  the  cousin's  wicked 
step-mother,  who  is  very  persistent  in  her  endeavors 
to  kill  her  step-son.  There  are  some  very  good 
points,  and  some  quite  as  bad,  in  the  story.  Pub- 
lished bv  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Forty-five  years  ago  Francis  Parkman  began  the 
preparation  of  his  history  of  "  France  and  England 
in  North  America"  ;  twenty-seven  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  volume  was  published;  and,  though 
the  seventh  and  final  part  was  published  eight  years 
ago,  it  is  only  now  that  the  sixth  part  is  issued,  com- 
pleting the  series.  The  entire  work  covers  a  period 
of  deep  interest  to  Americans,  for  in  it  took  place 
the  last  great  attempt  of  feudalism,  monarchy,  and 
Rome  to  master  a  continent.  In  "A  Half-Century 
of  Conflict"— the  title  of  this  sixth  part,  which  is 
issued  in  two  volumes — are  set  forth  the  events  of 
the  fiftv  vears  extending  from  the  time  of  Count 
Frontenac,  Governor  of  New  France,  to  the  taking 
of  Quebec  by  the  British  and  Americans  under 
General  Wolfe  in  1698— a  period  of  importance  in 
its  results  and  deeply  interesting  in  its  incidents  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Parkman,  who  is  a  graceful  writer 
and  possessed  of  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  which 
yet  "does  not  make  him  a  partizan.  His  accuracy 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  his 
information  from  original  sources,  using  second-hand 


authorities  only  when  their  statements  are  borne  out 
by  contemporaneous  evidence  ;  and  the  manuscript 
material  from  which  the  series  was  prepared  makes 
seventy  folio  volumes.  Published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston;  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  $5-°°  ; 
for  sale  bv  the  booksellers. 


An  Englishman  in  Paris. 

NOTES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.     In  Two  Vol- 
umes, i2mo.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

"A  delightful  book  about  Paris  of  the  immediate  past, 
one  of  the  liveliest  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read. 
The  author  is  an  Englishman,  who  lived  in  the  French 
capital  off  and  on  or  continuously  for  a  period  which  we 
have  roughly  estimated  at  forty  yeais.  .  .  .  For  private 
reasons  he  will  not  give  us  his  name,  though  he  assures  us 
that,  if  it  were  known,  it  would  inspire  the  reader  with 
confidence.  Nobody  wants  his  name,  if  he  will  allow  us 
to  say  so.  What  he  has  written,  in  its  fascinating  anec- 
dotes, is  its  own  sufficient  recommendation.  It  is  all  well- 
informed  gossip  about  famous  men,  women,  and  events, 
from  cover  to  cover." — London  Daily  Mews. 


Jean  de  Kerdren. 

By  the  author  of  "Colette"  and  "Straight  On." 
No.  97.  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  si .00. 

"The  love-story  of  the  two  young  persons  is  told  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  freshness,  and  with  an  intensity 
of  interest  with  which  mere  literary  skill  seems  to  have  little 
to  do.  It  gives  throughout  the  impression  of  a  faithful 
rendering  of  reality.  .  .  .  The  core  of  the  story  is  sound 
and  sweet,  and  will  determine  the  impression  for  all  healthy 
readers,  to  whom  we  cordially  recommend  it  "—New  York 
Times. 

&3T  Send 'for  the  current  number  0/  Appleton*  Monthly 
Bulletin,  containing  anneuncetnents  0/  important  new  and 
fortltcoming  books. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


MAGAZINES 

FOR  AUGUST 

FOR  SALE  AT 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

SPEAK  FRENCH,  SPANISH. 

A     SIMPLIFIED      AftD      PRACTICAL 

METHOD  for  acqnirlng.  In  the  shortest 
time,  complete  fluency  of  speech.  Id  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  by  PROF. 
DE  FIIMPPE,  containing  simplified  tables 
for  the  easy  mastery  of  all  the  verbs  ;  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  grammar,  conversations  for 
every-day  nse,  vocabulary,  models  of  letters 
and  cards,  caoseries,  etc,  etc.  Price,  81.50. 
§1.75.  THE  BANCROFT  COMPANY. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Last  year  there  were  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  widowers  married  in  New  York  city  (says  the 
World),  while  of  widows  there  were  only  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  so  that  about  twenty  per 
cent,  more  widowers  than  widows  were  married. 
At  first  thought  it  will  seem  as  if  there  were  twenty 
reasons  why  a  widow  should  marry  to  one  that  should 
tempt  a  widower  to  try  it  over  again.  The  first  is 
that  comparatively  few  widows  are  left  with  any 
means  of  support,  and  the  most  Datural  thing  in  the 
world  for  them  is  to  look  around  for  some  one  who 
shall  take  the  place  of  him  who  paid  the  bills.  Be- 
sides the  question  of  support,  a  woman  who  has  al- 
ways had  a  man  at  her  "  beck  and  call,"  is  lonesome. 
If  she  wishes  to  go  out  of  town  she  must  get  her  own 
e^-pressman,  look  through  a  time-table  which  is  oft- 
times  as  pure  Greek  to  her,  buy  her  own  ticket,  see 
herself  off  on  the  train,  and  go  on  her  way,  feeling 
as  if  she  were  only  about  half-packed  up  and  all 
wTong  generally.  Her  husband  had  always  done 
these  things  for  her.  A  woman  without  a  man  of  her 
own  is  helpless  in  a  large  city,  so  far  as  evening  en- 
tertainments are  concerned,  unless  she  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  wealth  to  own  her  private  carriage  and 
to  keep  a  maid  to  accompany  her.  The  poor  un- 
happy widow  does  not  enjoy  going  out  alone.  If 
she  is  a  young  widow,  she  longs  for  social  life  and 
some  of  the  gayety  that  has  been  hers,  and  is  sur- 
prised and  shocked  when  she  finds  how  careful  she 
must  be  lest  the  breath  of  scandal  touch  her  or  the 
eye  of  suspicion  be  cast  upon  her  little  attempts  to 
mingle  once  more  with  the  world  of  men.  Unless 
she  is  a  "pretty  widow  and  blessed  with  money,  she 
finds  that  she  is  the  e\tra  one  at  dinners,  and  when 
she  goes  out  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  friend,  some 
one  of  the  family  has  to  be  asked  to  go  home  with 
her.  As  for  her  business  affairs,  she  must  intrust 
them  entirely  to  people  who  have  no  direct  interest 
in  her. 

That  highly  respectable  London  club,  the  Athe- 
naeum, has  been  greatly  reviled  for  its  exclusiveness 
in  having,  at  a  late  general  meeting,  rejected  a 
proposition  to  admit  strangers  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  clubs.  Any  one  who  understands  the  subject 
perceives  the  great  convenience  of  being  able  to  ask 
a  friend  to  lunch  at  his  club.  An  ancient  clubman 
says:  "The  thing  works  well,  you  see;  for  when 
you  ask  a  fellow  to  lunch,  why,  he  must  go  away 
afterward  about  his  business,  or  you  can  say  you 
must  go  away  about  yours  ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
dinner,  there  is  no  knowing  when  you  will  get  rid 
of  him." 


Every  stranger  who  goes  to  Paris  and  cares  for 
feminine  beauty  of  form  is  struck  with  the  pfetty 
feet  of  the  women  (says  a  New  York  paper).  It  is 
not  that  the  Frenchwoman  always  has  graceful  feet. 
It  is  that  she  knows  incomparably  well  how  to  dress 
them.  Her  boot  is  never  rubbed,  nor  spread,  nor 
down  at  heel.  It  is  trim  foot-gear  to  the  last,  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  beginning. 
To  be  well  shod  and  well  gloved,  is  the  French- 
woman's first  aim  in  dress.  So  long  as  a  woman 
thinks  she  can  buy  a  good  boot  for  five  or  six  dollars 
a  pair,  so  long  will  she  have  ill-dressed  feet.  Pay 
ten  to  fourteen  dollars.  If  you  can  not  get  them 
ready-made  to  fit  every  angle  of  your  foot,  and  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  any  defect  you  want  concealed 
or  modified,  get  them  made  to  order.  A  good  boot- 
maker, if  you  pay  him  a  good  price,  can  do  anything 
and  everything  short  of  turning  an  absolutely  ugly 
foot  into  a  beautiful  one.  He  can  make  the  poorest 
foot  look  neat  and  presentable.  Then  give  the  pref- 
erence, no  matter  how  hot  the  weather,  to  a  dainty 
buttoned  boot  for  the  street.  If  you  pick  up  your 
skirt  with  a  low  shoe,  it  is  apt  to  look  as  if  you  had 
forgotten  to  dress  yourself.  Low  shoes  are  preemi- 
nently for  the  house,  and  should  be  made  like  the 
boot,  with  the  same  fullness  in  the  instep,  a  pointed 
toe,  and  a  Louis  the  Fifteenth  heel.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting a  boot  well,  giving  sufficient  room  to  the  foot 
while  preserving  the  ideal  effect  of  height  and  nar- 
rowness in  the  instep,  consists  in  having  a  narrow- 
sole,  with  a  roomy,  arched  upper.  The  "  Pinet " 
Paris  boot  is  a  perfect  model.  Cheap  boots  are  all 
made  with  a  sole  too  wide  in  proportion  to  the  upper. 

The  diversion  of  politics  carries  with  it  the  delight 
of  an  electioneering  costume.  The  styles  from  Eng- 
land seem  as  conclusive  as  an  argument.  A  feminine 
canvassing-dress,  described  by  a  correspondent,  is  a 
Donegal  frieze  of  a  mixture  of  fawn  and  red.    The 


skirt  is  reefed  close  and  cut  short  over  tan-leather 
boots.  The  body  has  a  coat  basque  and  opens  in 
front  over  a  waistcoat  of  brown-plush  leather,  with  a 
while  shirt  front,  and  a  silk  tie  of  the  colors  of  her 
candidate.  On  her  head  the  canvasser  wears  a 
Tyrolean  hat  of  the  colors  of  her  gown  or  a  natty 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  with  a  jaunty  little  rosette  of  her 
electioneering  colors  on  the  side.  As  she  must  be 
prepared  for  all  weathers,  she  has  a  long  ulster,  with 
a  hood  lined  with  waterproof  silk.  With  this  is  worn 
a  tan-leather  belt  and  gloves.  It  is  essential  in  an 
electioneering  costume  to  express  a  correspondence 
between  your  principles  and  your  garments.  The 
Ulster  Convention  has  made  the  ulster  the  fashion 
among  the  Primrose  dames.  The  garment  by  that 
name  is  revived  and  glorified,  and  Ulster  tweeds  and 
Ulster  friezes  keep  the  dressmakers  busy. 


The  Century  Club,  once  the  temporary  home  of 
the  better  class  of  Americans  who  visit  London,  died 
of  inanition  last  week,  and  with  its  demise  perishes 
almost  all  hope  of  supporting  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can club  there.  The  Century  Club  membership  was 
largely  composed  of  that  of  the  old  American  Club, 
which  was  amalgamated  with  it  five  years  ago.  The 
membership-list  of  1891  contained  the  names  of 
Cornelius  and  YV.  K.  Vanderbilt,  William  and  Will- 
iam Waldorf  Astor,  William  M.  Evarts,  James  R. 
Osgood,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  C.  P.  Huntington, 
j.  B.  Haggin,  George  W.  Childs,  W.  H.  Hunnewell, 
Chester  Alan  Arthur,  Judge  Edward  Patterson,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Bradley  Martin,  W.  B.  McVickar, 
Bret  Harte,  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Minister  Lincoln, 
Consul-Gen eral  New,  Henry  White,  first  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Legation  ;  Major  Post  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Emory,  military  and  naval 
attaches  of  our  legation,  as  well  as  most  other  distin- 
guished Americans  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
London.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
ex-Embassador  to  the  United  States  from  England, 
was  chairman,  and  at  that  time  the  club  was  known 
as  "  The  Millionaires'  Club,"  and  the  cuisine  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  London.  The  decline 
of  the  club  began  when  Durant,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Napoleon  the  Third's  chef,  left,  because  a  bigger 
salary  than  the  Century  would  pay  was  offered  him 
to  become  steward  of  the  Tivoli  Restaurant,  a  year 
ago,  one  of  the  best  in  town,  but  now  dosed,  because 
it  could  not  be  made  a  financial  success.  Afterward, 
the  committee,  without  calling  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, assessed  them  for  a  debt  under  which  the  club 
lay.  Eighty  members  resigned  within  a  week,  as  a 
protest  against  this  high-handed  proceeding,  and 
soon  after  the  committee  closed  the  dining-room  with- 
out notifying  the  members,  and  there  were  a  score 
more  of  resignations.  Since  then,  the  club  has  been 
practically  dead,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing,  for  the 
last  few  months,  for  a  solitary  member  to  enter  and 
find  the  servants  sitting  about  the  rooms  reading  the 
periodicals.  The  club  was  closed  by  the  committee 
with  the  same  disregard  for  the  members  as  was 
evinced  by  their  former  official  action.  None  of  the 
members  knew,  until  they  called  last  week  and  found 
the  doors  closed,  that  their  club,  for  which  they  had 
paid  dues  until  next  January,  had  collapsed. 

They  say  that  the  young  woman  who  gained  the 
tennis  championship  of  the  United  States  put  up  a 
game  that  out-classed  that  of  a  good  many  male 
players  who  rank  high  among  the  amateurs.  This 
is  only  another  illustration  of  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  sex  (says  Life  J.  When  we  stop  to  think  that 
it  is  only  about  twenty-five  years  since  woman  began 
to  be  emancipated,  industrially  and  otherwise,  it  *vill 
be  seen  that  she  has  not  really  had  much  of  a  chance 
to  show  what  she  can  do.  Evolution  has  not  even 
begun  to  get  in  its  work  yet,  and  the  sex  has  had 
nothing  like  a  fair  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
enervating  handicap  of  centuries  of  coddling  and 
belitllement.  Life  stands  ready  to  wager  a  large, 
handsome  doughnut  that  another  half-century  will 
enable  woman  to  escape  the  favorite  reproach  of 
misogynists  to  the  effect  that  no  woman  has  ever  yet 
been  really  great  in  art,  literature,  science,  or 
affairs.  This  gentry  never  stops  to  think  that  the 
woman  of  the  past  was  what  man  made  her.  The 
woman  of  the  future  proposes  to  take  that  contract 
into  her  own  hands,  and  she  has  already  made  a 
fair  start  at  it. 

The  blanket  and  feathers  of  the  North  American 
Indian  and  the  American  woman's  bathing- costume 
are  our  two  native  styles  (says  the  New  York  Sun  J. 
To  no  other  country  do  we  owe  anything  of  these, 
and  both  are  essentially  picturesque.    In  France,  the 
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Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 


bathing-dress  has  an  ugliness  that  is  fatal.  This  is  a 
short,  basque-like  arrangement,  much  striped  and  but- 
toned, worn  over  a  pair  of  trousers  reaching  to  the 
ankles.  Nothing  more  hideous  could  be  conceived  ; 
but  the  Frenchwoman  wears  her  long  peignoir  of 
Turkish  toweling  down  to  the  water's  edge.  then, 
casting  it  aside,  loses  herself  in  the  water  with  all 
haste.  In  swimming,  however,  the  basque  is  more 
than  apt  to  fail  in  its  office,  and  to  lie  up  over  the 
back,  painfully  revealing  that  the  costume  is  not  one 
and  indivisible.  When  the  American  girl  first  ap- 
peared on  the  French  benches,  with  the  French 
assurance  that  in  matters  of  costume  they  are  com- 
petent to  give  the  lead,  it  was  the  prudishncss  of  her 
stockings  that  first  attracted  attention.  But  so 
artistic  a  people  could  not  fail  at  last  to  observe  that 
in  cutting  off  her  trousers  and  adding  her  stockings 
she  had  gained  an  aesthetic  point  that  could  well 
enable  her  to  dispense  with  the  long,  enveloping 
wraps  that  at  some  French  beaches  is  regarded  as 
necessary  to  official  decorum.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  even  on  the  English  bathing-dress,  when 
unmodified  by  foreign  influences. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  posturing  and  step- 
dancing,  grace — grace  per  se,~  the  old  statuesque 
grace,  the  art  of  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler — is  go- 
ing out  of  fashion.  Women  move  all  in  a  piece, 
with  angular  movements  and  no  bending  of  the 
body.  Taglioni  used  to  say  to  her  pupils  :  "Study 
the  grace  of  the  body,  and  the  feet  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  No  one  courtesies,  no  one  sways,  no 
one  walks  from  the  hips  now.  A  bow  is  the  school- 
girl nod  of  the  head,  the  tailor-made  gown  does 
away  with  the  bend  in  the  back — la  ligne,  as 
Alexandre  Dumas  called  it,  when  he  dwelt  affection- 
ately upon  it  in  his  writings.  Can  it  be  that,  as 
woman  is  gradually  emancipating  herself  from  the 
trammels  of  ages,  she  is  losing  her  peculiar  feminine 
grace — that  to  be  strong  and  hearty  is  more  im- 
portant in  her  opinion  than  to  be  beautiful?  Yet  a 
graceful  woman  has,  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs,  a 
far  greater  charm  than  a  mere  pretty  woman.        *- 

The  question  of  the  corset  reappears  year  after 
year.  Its  opponents  are  loud  and  outspoken,  and 
cite  medical  opinions  and  common  sense  in  favor  of 
their  theories,  all  of  which  apply  to  the  abuse  of  the 
corset  and  not  to  its  legitimate  use.  Since  the  davs 
of  ancient  Greece,  women  have  worn  some  cincture 
or  support  at  the  waist,  and  it  is  quite  probable  they 
will  continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  theorists.  It  is 
perfectly  true  (says  a  writer  on  fashion  topics  in  the 
New  York  Tribune)  that  a  great  many  women  can 
do  without  the  stiff  corset,  and  use  instead  the  whale- 
bone waist,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
modified  corset.  There  are  few,  if  any,  elegantly 
dressed  women  who  do  not  wear  a  corset  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  the  heavily  boned  corsage  of  their 
dress.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  condemnation 
of  the  long,  stiffly  boned  corsets  of  cheap  make, 
which  reduce  the  figure  to  the  wooden  appearance  of 
a  puppet.  A  well-made  corset,  which  is  modeled  to 
the  proportions  of  the  figure  and  gives  support 
where  support  is  needed,  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  can  not  be  laced  to  undue  proportions  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chief  sinners  in  the  abuse  of  the  corset 
are  maid-servants,  who  try  to  lace  down  their  buxom 
waists  to  the  sylph-like  proportions  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  parlor.  No  girl  under  eighteen  should 
wear  a  corset  more  than  ten  inches  long,  and  the 
nine-inch  length  is  better  suited  to  the  majority  of 
young  figures.  Only  exceptionally  tall  women  should 
wear  long  corsets.  The  French,  who  are  admitted 
to  be  the  best-dressed  women  in  the  world,  wear 
only  short  corsets.  The  stiff  appearance,  noteworthy 
in  the  dress  of  so  many  Englishwomen,  is  due  largely 
to  the  elongated  corset,  which  is  made  by  the  English 
corset-maker,  and  which  pushes  up  the  bust  in 
an  unnatural  and  ungainly  manner,  necessitating 
the  high-dart  seams,  which  are  an  abomination  in 
any  corsage  where  grace  of  contour  is  sought  for. 

Most  men  do  not  seem  to  know  that  no  one's  favor- 
able comment  on  their  personal  appearance  is  so 
valued  by  their  wives  as  that  of  the  husband  (says  the 
Evening  Sun).  When  a  man  compliments  his  wife  on 
her  personal  appearance,  she  notes  it  in  a  pleased  way. 
When  he  ignores  the  cut  or  color  of  her  new  gown, 
or  manner  of  arranging  her  hair,  the  opinion  of  no 
one  else  assures  her  of  its  complete  success.  While 
the  accustomed  frankness  of  comment  between  hus- 
band and  wife  gives  a  value  to  his  favorable  opinion 
that  the  tribute  of  no  one  else  can  give,  it  is  his 
courtesy  that  she  chiefly  prizes.  Some  men,  on  their 
part,  pay  no  compliments  so  gracefully  as  those  to 
their  wives.  Recently,  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy 
asked  the  king  if  he  did  not  think  she  was  getting 
too  old  to  wear  white,  which  is  her  favorite  color. 
The  king  gravely  answered  that  the  question  de- 
manded reflection.  Two  weeks  afterward,  the  queen 
received  a  box.  with  the  message:  "This  is  the 
king's  reply."  On  opening  the  box,  the  queen  found 
it  filled  with  white  gowns  that  the  king  had  ordered 
from  Paris. 

Reason  ?    Beecham's  Pills  act  like  magic. 
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"More  wholesome  than  any  Aerated 
Water  which  art  can  supply. 

"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
ill'  —  The  Times,  London. 

"THE  ".UEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
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CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 

Have  been  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
have  proven,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 

WEAR  LONGER  THAN  PAFNT. 
WEAR  BETTER  THAN  PAIST. 
PREVENT  THE  BEACKENTXG 
OF  REDWOOD  SHINGLES. 

Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  Sketches  of  Creo- 
soted  Houses,  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Man'f'r, 

330  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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The  Swabacker-Gump  Wedding. 
An  interesting  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday 
evening  when  Miss  Goldina  Gump,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gump,  of  this  city,  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mr.  Louis  Swabacker,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Wheeling,  W.  V.  The  bride,  who  is  a 
beautiful  brunette,  was  graduated  from  Miss  Lake's 
School  last  term,  and  immediately  went  to  visit  rela- 
tives in  the  East.  It  was  there  that  she  met  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  she  has  linked  her  future  life  and 
happiness.  The  celebration  of  the  wedding  was 
most  pleasant.  More  than  a  hundred  relatives  and 
friends  were  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  about 
half-pasl  six  o'clock.  The  young  couple  stood  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  bright  flowers  and  evergreens, 
entwined  with  ribbons  of  white  silk,  while  Rev. 
Jacob  Voorsanger,  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  per- 
formed the  impressive  marriage  service.  Standing 
near  to  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gump,  parents 
of  the  bride;  Miss  Mary  Greenebaum,  the  little  maid 
of  honor;  Miss  Minnie  Lewis  and  Miss  Nellie  Joseph, 
the  two  bridesmaids  ;  Miss  Minnie  Swabacker.  sister 
of  the  groom  ;  Mrs.  William  H.  Bronner,  of  New 
York  city,  a  sister  of  the  bride  ;  Mrs.  William 
Schwartz,  another  sister  of  the  bride,  and  her  hus- 
band  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gus  Gump,  uncle  and  aunt  of 
the  bride  ;  Mrs.  Sigmund  Greenebaum  ;  Mr.  A. 
Swabacker.  uncle  of  the  groom,  and  his  mother; 
and  the  two  ushers,  Mr.  Abraham  Gump  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Gumfj — all  of  whom  comprised  the  bridal 
party.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  all  noticeable 
for  their  beauty,  a  description  of  some  of  them  being 
as  follows : 

The  bride  looked  lovely  in  an  exquisitely  designed  cos- 
tume of  lustrous  white  satin,  made  with  a  long  court-train. 
The  corsage  was  cut  slightly  round  and  trimmed  with  point 
Duchesse  lace,  and  at  the  point  of  the  corsage,  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  in  the  coitTurc  were  dainty  sprays  of  white 
hyacinths.  The  sleeves  were  puffed  in  the  Empire  style 
and  the  gloves  were  of  white  undressed  kid.  In  her  dark 
tresses  gleamed  a  star  of  diamonds  that  held  in  place  the 
Sowing  veil  of  white-silk  moleine.  She  carried  a  bouquet 
of  Bride  roses. 

Miss  Mary  Greenebaum,  the  maid  of  honor  who  strewed 
roses  in  the.  pathway  of  the  bride,  wore  a  pretty  gown  of 
pale-blue  mousseline  de  soie,  cut  decollete,  and  carried  pink 

Miss  Minnie  Lewis  and  Miss  Nellie  Joseph  were  attired 
alike  in  becoming  toilets  of  white  crepe  de  Chine  over  white 
India  silk,  cut  decollete,  and  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace. 
They  were  finished  with  demi- trains.  Bride  roses  were  car- 
ried, tied  with  white-silk  ribbons. 

Mrs.  S.  (lump  wore  a  rich  robe  of  heliotrope  colored  silk 
with  gold  lace  trimmings.     She  carried  Marechal  Niel  rosc^. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bronner,  of  New  York,  appeared  io  an 
imported  gown  of  white  brocaded  silk  in  rose  designs  of 
golden  hue.  It  was  made  en  train  and  cut  decollete.  She 
<_.irried  sweet  peas. 

Mrs.  W'Dliam  Schwartz  wore  a  handsome  costume  of 
white  satin,  en  train,  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  cut 
decollete. 

Mrs.  Gus  Gump  was  attired  in  black  faille  Francaise,  en 
train,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  and  jet  passementerie. 
Her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Siginiind  r.reenebaum  wore  a  toilet  of  black  gros 
grain  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  passementerie;  orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

The  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  congratulations 
of  all  present,  and  then  they  adjourned  to  the  ban- 
quet-hall, where  a  most  elaborate  dinner  was  served. 
With  the  advent  of  the  champagne  Rabbi  Voorsanger 
arose  and  in  eloquent  words  proposed  the  health  of 
the  newly  wedded  couple  and  their  parents.  After 
dinner  dancing  was  enjoyed  to  excellent  music  until 
early  morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swabacker  left  on 
Thursday  for  Monterey,  and  after  visiting  other 
points  of  interest,  they  will  return  here  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Wheeling,  W.  V.,  where  they  will  reside. 
They  were  the  recipients  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally elegant  presents. 


The  Hutchings-Edmunds  Wedding. 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds,  of  Mayfield  Lodge,  Addi- 
son Road,  London,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Hutchings, 
of  Yosemite,  were  united  in  marriage  on  Saturdav 
evening,  July  16th,  at  the  residence  of  the  Right 
1  tishop  Kip.  In  the  absence  of  the  bride  from 
her  relatives,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  very 
quietly,  and  owing  to  stress  of  professional  engage- 
ments, no  private  intimation  of  her  marriage  could 
be  sent  to  her  friends.  Rev.  E,  J.  Lion  performed 
the  ceremony  and  the  bishop  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing. Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings  will  receive  friends  on 
Tuesdays  on  and  aft<r  August  24th,  at  her  new  resi- 
dence, 1810  Gough  Street. 


othei   articles  in  the  commissary  depart- 
■   Mrs.  Harrison's  special  car  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  u  I  alifornia  wines  labeled  "  Mrs. 

nin  Harrison  from  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford." 


La  \  '-in  t-  Ctlcquol . 
iicular  reason  why  the  Veuve  Clicquot  chain 
;    in  sucli  great  favor  among  those  who  drink 
w!ne  and  know  how  to  ipreciate  it,  is  the 

Li    ii  is   naturally   refreshing  and   po    ess 
oufl  flavor  and  bouquet  that  is 
seldom,    if    ever,    found  in    other    wines.       It    1-    of 

riding  the  extremes  which  suit 
inkers,  but  is  sul 
nit  the  palate  of  the  instructed  conno 
b 

whom  the  valuable  qualities  nf  a  high  class  <>(  cham 
■  1  iften  found  beneficial,     h   i 
■ill  exhilarating  power,  containing  but 
percent.; 

I 
I ■■>  its  sound  eharact'Tand  plc-a^mi  properties, 
1  . 

■ 
and  no  <>'; 


1  :kks  be  surf,  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
:  -thing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Poor  Service. 
1 1"  there's  a  game  he  plays  above 

AH  others,  it  is  tennis  ; 
Vei  In  the  other  game  of  love 
He  finds  his  name  is  Dennis. 

— Evening  Sun. 

Baited  Breath. 
His  bait  was  in  a  botlle 

And  it  scared  him  half  to  death 

When  his  wife  inquired,  demurely. 

If  he  fished  with  bated  breath. 

—  Washington  Star. 

The  Grateful  Mosquito. 
'  'Tis  dius  that  nature  doth  provide," 

A  wise  mosquito  gladly  cried  ; 
*  When  food  is  scarcely  to  be  found, 
The  summer  hoarder  comes  around." 

— Washington  Star, 

Lucky  Lawyers. 

The  lawyers  down  at  I'illvilk- 

Are  happy  as  can  be  ; 

They  hire  a  man  to  wreck  a  train. 

And  when  a  dozen  folks  are  slain 

They  sue  the  road  and  always  gain 

A  big  contingent  fee. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


She  was  Wed. 
'  Alas  !  alas  !"  Tom  sighed  and  said  : 

'  Lost  opportunities  are  dead  ; 
Five  years  ago,  if  I  had  known, 
Clorinda  Jones  had  been  my  own. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak  the  word, 
And  now  she's  wedded,  so  I've  heard." 

'  1  wish  you'd  spoken,"  said  his  friend. 

•  1  married  her  !     You  comprehend:" 


—Judge. 


At  Buzzard's  Bay. 
The  Fisherman's  Daughter,  liaby  Ruth, 

Played  on  the  porch  one  summer  day 
With  her  teething -rings  and  her  dolls  and  things 

In  her  innocent,  sportive,  childish  way. 

Presently  toward  that  shady  porch, 
Through  the  burning  sand  and  blazing  sun, 

The  Fisherman  came  with  that  thing  of  fame, 
The  nominee  from  Eloomington. 

Then  the  Fisherman's  Daughter,  Baby  Ruth, 

Gave  forth  a  cry  with  wonder  fraught ; 

'  Oh,  mamma,  dear,"  she  cried,  "  turn  here — 

Turn  here  an'  see  what  papa's  caught  '." 

— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News-Record, 


Ode  to  the  Clam.     ' 
Oh,  the  clam,  the  succulent  clam, 
King  of  all  birds  who  in  seas  ever  swam  ! 
Lying  so  still  in  your  soft  ocean  nest, 
While  the  cool,  salty  billows  roll  over  your  breast ; 
Type  of  repose,  sweet  contentment  itself, 
Beautiful  clam,  you're  a  cute  little  elf  1 

Oh,  the  clam,  the  fat,  unctuous  clam, 
Clam  with  a  nature  deliciously  calm  ! 
Minding  your  business  your  life  ever  through, 
Gossiping  not  of  what  others  may  do, 
Living  that  you  may  us  mortals  refresh 
(Sweet  sacrifice  of  succulent  flesh)  ! 
Clam,  I'm  your  slave,  and  you  know  that  I  am, 
Clam  of  the  evening,  beautiful  clam  ! 

Oh,  the  clam,  the  elegant  clam, 
1  give  you  a  humble  and  lovely  salaam  ! 
Come  to  me,  darling,  all  steaming  and  hot, 
Come  to  me  buttered,  right  out  of  the  pot ! 
Sizzling  and  hissing  and  juicy  and  sweet. 
Salted  and  peppered  and  ready  to  eat ! 
The  man  who  can't  love  you  is  surely  a  ham, 
Charming,  seductive,  and  ravishing  clam  \ 

— Boston  News. 

Over  the  Atlantic. 
Hundreds  of  San  Franciscans  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  annually  on  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Old 
World,  and  the  returning  travelers  always  speak  in 
the  highest  praise  of  their  -treatment  on  the  well- 
known  White  Star  Line.  Its  steamers  are  the 
Teutonic,  Britannic,  Majestic,  and  Germanic,  all 
of  which  have  been  aptly  termed  "ocean  grey- 
hounds," on  account  of  their  great  speed.  They 
are  magnificently  fitted  up,  and  every  luxury  is  ob- 
tainable. The  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line 
carr>T  the  United  States  and  royal  mail,  and  sail 
from  New  York  and  Liverpool  every  Wednesday. 
H.  Maitland  Kersey  is  the  agent  in  New  York  city, 
at  29  Broadway,  and  tickets  may  also  be  purchased 
here  from  all  railroad  and  steamship  agents. 


The  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  are  to  be  resumed 
again  this  year,  commencing  early  in  September,  and 
the  "  Pop.  Trio  "  are  already  at  work  on  a  number 
of  novelties  by  Paderewski,  Tschaikowski,  and 
others. 


To  Those  who  Write  Notes. 

From  the  appearance  of  a  note  one  can  make  a 
very  close  guess  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer  :  if 
it  be  written  on  flashy  or  out-of-date  paper,  the  writer 
is  a  coarse  person  who  does  not  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  while  the  writer  of  taste  and  refinement  may 
be  recognized  at  once  by  the  absolute  correctness  of 
her  notes.  They  should  be  written  on  some  of  the 
new  styles  of  paper  that  have  just  been  accepted  by 
the  leaders  of  English  and  Eastern  fashion — such 
papers,  for  example,  as  Crane's  "insertion,"  "kid 
finish,"  "old  style,"  or  "Venetian  repp,"  or  Hurd's 
"  coquille,  egg-shell  finish "  —  and  they  should  be 
sealed  with  sealing-wax  of  an  appropriate  hue. 

These  materials  can  best  be  bought  at  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  great  art  and  stationery  store  on  Market 
Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue.  They  began  their 
stationery  department  by  keeping  a  "small  stock  of 
the  very  choicest  goods,  and  they  have  never  allowed 
their  high  standard  of  style  to  deteriorate,  though 
their  stock  in  this  line  is  now  the  best  chosen  and 
most  complete  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  same 
with    their  copper-plate    work.     They    engrave    the 

isitfng  -  cards   in    the  city,  while  the 
wedding  and  balMnvitatioiu  produced  a't  their  estab- 

tishment  on   Market  Street  are  absolute  perfection  in 

eslgn  and  workmanship.  And,  speaking  of 
weddings,  they  have  just  yot  in  ;>  supply  nf  dainty 
'■'■■■    i"     endii  1  thai  are 

going  to  be  very  popular. 

A\       fHttODORA  VASSAUL1  WILL  RESUME  HEK 

classes  in  Drawing  and  Water-color  Painting,  August 
1st.  Special  classes  for  children  after  school  hours 
in  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay.  Studio,  181a 
Sacramemo  Street. 


OUR    CAMPAIGN     OFFER. 

Our  offer  to  send  the  Argonaut  during  the  cam- 
paign for  one  dollar  lias  met  with  a  very  gratifying 
reception.  During  one  day  this  week,  campaign 
subscriptions  came  in  from  points  as  widely  separated 
as  from  Chama,  N.  M.,  to  Bennington,  Vt.  One 
also  came  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  one  from  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  same  day.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  names  also  came  on  the  same  day  : 

A.  G.  Abbott Newcastle 

A.  S.  Whittmore NewcasUe 

Jos.  Smith ... Newcastle 

L.  N.  Lothrop. Newcastle 

A.  Moeger Newcastle 

I'".  J.  Mason .Newcastle 

Geo.  Mitchell Newcastle 

J.  G.  Boggs Newcastle 

These  names  were  secured  and  sent  to  us  by 
I.  C.  Boggs,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due.  If 
other  Argonaut  subscribers  are  interested  in  spread- 
ing sound  American  and  Republican  ideas,  they 
would  further  that  end  by  calling  the  attention  of 
their  friends  to  our  campaign  offer. 

The  Argonaut  is  American  and  Republican  ;  it 
is  on  the  side  of  good  government ;  it  believes  in 
the  free  coinage  of  honest  money,  both  gold  and 
silver  ;  it  believes  in  the  suppression  of  disorderly 
mobs  with  a  strong  hand  ;  it  believes  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  work  for  whom  he  chooses, 
and  that  every  employer  has  a  right  to  employ 
whom  he  chooses,  despite  the  dictates  of  despotic 
labor  unions.  The  Argonaut  believes  in  restricting 
naturalization,  and  in  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  un- 
desirable foreign  immigration.  It  believes  in  pro- 
lection  to  American  industries  and  to  American 
labor.  It  believes  that  the  election  of  the  national 
Republican  nominees  will  best  carry  out  these  ends. 

The  Argonaut  will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of 
the  national  Republican  parly  in  November.  Those 
among  our  subscribers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  us 
are  asked  to  bring  our  campaign  offer  lo  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends. 


USE    ONLY 


News  comes  from  Paris  of  the  death  of  the  famous 
painter,  F.  Brissot,  generally  known  as  "  Brissot  de 
Warville."  His  forte  was  in  painting  sheep,  in 
which  field  he  was  almost  unrivaled,  and  he  was 
four  times  recompense  by  the  judges  of  the  Salons. 
A  number  of  his  paintings  are  owned  in  this  city, 
having  been  imported  by  Mr.  S.  Gump,  who,  by  a 
strange  chance,  bought  Brissot's  last  three  paintings 
during  his  last  trip  to  Europe,  and  will  soon  have 
them  hung  in  his  gallery  on  Market  Street. 


MURRAY  &  LAMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

'BEFORE    THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    1803" 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE   ALL   SUBSTITUTES' 

MRS.    HARRISON     REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the   Electric   Needle. 

GUARANTEED- P  ERM  AX  ENT. 

MRS.  NKTTIK  HAItltlSON.  America's 
Beauty  Doctor.  26  Geary  Street.  -San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Hall-room.  F.-.ncy. 
and  Strict:   Dances. 


Ideas   arc    the   germs   of    success, 
good   ones   properly   worked   out   will    b^ 
found  lo  constitute  the  diiV.r.r,.-  between 
die  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  man. — 
Geycr's  Stationer. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  to  Secure 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.     First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 

included. 


FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

MIRRORS, 

STATUES, 

ORNAMENTS, 

FANCY  GOODS, 


Is  now  offered  on  account  of  re- 
moval, about  September  15th,  to 
our  new  building,  113  Geary  Street. 

S.  &  G.  GUMP 

581  MARKET  STREET. 


GREAT 
CLEARANCE 

SALE. 


Starr-King  Building, 
i  1 7  Geary  Street. 

The  California  Furniture  Company 
cordially  invites  your  presence  during 
a  fortnight  of  "Red-Letter  Day"  ad- 
vantages. A  repetition  of  the  former 
agreeable  reception  and  mutual  interest 
is  assured    you. 

Monday,  August  ist,  to 
Saturday,  August  13th, 


from  eight  until  six. 


R.  S.  V.  P. 


CARL    UPMANN'S    FAMOUS    CIGARS, 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


August  i,  1S92. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
From  London  comes  the  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Louise  Bonynge,  daughter  of  Mr. 

C.  W.  Bonvnge,  formerly  of  this  State  but  now  of 
42  Prince's  Gate,  London,  to  Major  John  Grenfell 
Maxwell,  of  the  Forty-Second  Highlanders  (known 
as  the  famous  Black  Watch),  and  also  military  secre- 
tary in  the  English  administration  in  Egypt.  Major 
Maxwell  is  brother  to  Lady  Forbes,  of  Newe,  Scot- 
land, who  is  famed  for  her  beauty. 

Mr.  William  Oolhout,  Jr..  formerly  of  New  York, 
but  now  a  resident  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  married 
last  Wednesday  to  Mrs.  Helen  Read  Saltus,  former 
wife  of  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  the  novelist,  of  New  York 
city,  from  whom  she  secured  a  divorce  a  year  ago. 
The  ceremonv  was  performed  by  Rev.  William  Reed 
Huntington  in  Grace  Church,  New  York  city. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif ornians  : 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday 
after  a  prolonged  and  pleasant  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  She  had  a  coitasc  at  Waikiki  most  of  the  time, 
and  was  pleasantly  entertained  by  friends  at  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  J}.  Tubbs  came  up  from  Monterey  last 
Wednesday  on  a  brief  visit. 

Dr.  George  Callendreau  left  New  York  last  Saturday  on 
the  steamer  La  Champagne  for  Havre,  France. 

Mr.  Henry  Janin  is  in  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Henry 
Janin,  who  is  passing  the  season  at  Monterey,  was  in  the 
city  a  few  days  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Walkerly  and  Miss  Alice  Bushnell,  of  East 
Oakland,  are  passing  the  summer  at  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York 

c!t5\ 

Miss  Florence  Ives  is  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin  is  at  the  Gilsey  House  in  New 
York  city-. 

Miss  Mary  B.  West,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer 
with  friends  in  the  East,  will  return  here  on  August  12th. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Scott  is  passing  the  summer  in  Shasta 
County-. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Wilkins  and  his  brother,  of  Washington, 

D.  C,  are  passing  several  weeks  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  and  Miss  Daisy  Crane  are  enjoying  a 
two  weeks'  visit  at  Sissons. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow  and  Miss  Emma  Durbrow  have 
returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  r'oute  have  returned  to  the  city 
alter  passing  amonth  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  is  visiting  Monterey. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Williar  will  leave  on  August  7th 
for  Chicago,  where  they  will  reside  henceforth. 

Misses  Grace  and  Alice  Smith  will  visit  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Shasta  after  their  return  from  Sail  Rafael. 

Misses  Eva  and  Marie  Withrow  have  left  London  and 
are  in  Antwerp. 

Mrs.  Withrow,  Miss  Dora  Wood,  and  Mr.  William  D. 
McCann  are  at  Bayreuth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Cunningham  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu on  last  Tuesday's  steamer,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
They  will  soon  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they 
will  reside  permanently.  Mrs.  Cunningham  will  be  re- 
membered as  Miss  Stephanie  Whitney,  of  Oakland. 

Dr.  George  J.  Bucknall  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  Oak  Grove  Farm  in  Napa  County  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoitt. 

Miss  Mabel  Love  has  returned  lo  the  city  after  passing 
two  weeks  pleasantly  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Stanley,  near  Los  Gatos. 

Miss  Daisy  WDlard  will  leave  on  Monday  to  pass  four 
months  with  friends  at  Los  Angeles  and  in  Arizona.  Then 
she  will  return  here  and  afterward  go  to  Canada  to  visit 
relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  left  for  Japan  last  Tues- 
day and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  and  Miss  Follis  will  occupy 
their  San  Rafael  cottage  until  November. 

Miss  Anna  Hobbs  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
relatives  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  are  passing  a  month  in 
San  Jose. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  O'Kane  will  pass  the  month  of  August  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  a  month  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gibbs  and  Miss  Gibbs  have  returned 
from  their  Alaskan  trip. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  will 
leave  on  Monday  to  pass  a  month  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis  are  en  route  to  Alaska.  • 

Miss  Ella  Adams  will  pass  the  next  few  weeks  near 
Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Peyton  at  their  home  near  Santa  Cruz  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  has  returned  to  the  city  after  pass- 
ing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  (Huff  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy, 
and  Mr,  James  C.  Dunphy  have  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Boggs  are  passing  the  season 
at  their  ranch  near  Colusa. 

Misses  Lulu  and  Daisy  Dresbach  are  visiting  friends  at 
Ventura, 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  and  Miss  May  Sharon  havebeen  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polhemus  in  San  Jose  during  the  week. 

Mr.  George  Sesnon  and  Miss  Sesnon  have  returned  from 
a  visit  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Wallace  and  Miss  Cora  Wallace  have 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


returned  to  their  residence  on  Broadway  after  passing  a 
month  on  their  ranch  in  Tulare  County. 

Mrs.  Paris  Kilburn  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Leighton,  are 
at  the  Hotel  Frontenac,  on  Round  Island,  which  is  one  of 
the  Thousand  Isles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogdcn  Mills  have  returned  from  Europe, 
and  are  passing  the  season  at  their  cottage  in  Newport. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  expected  here  early  in  Sep- 
tember on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  is  visiting  ai  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss    Madge  Fairman  is  passing  the  season  at  Pescadero. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Leiter  and  the  Misses  Leiter  arrived 
here  last  Sunday  from  Chicago,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  were  in  Berlin  when  last 
heard  from. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Carolan  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  near  Mount  Shasta. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  will  pass  the  coming  month  at  Monterey. 

Miss  I.illie  Lawlor  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Belle  Smith  has  been  passing  the  week  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  will  return  from  Portland,  Or., 
during  the  coming  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hinkle  have  removed  to  1920  Washington  Street,  and  will 
receive  on  Tuesdays. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mr.  Ernest  Folger,  of  Oakland, 
are  visiting  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Helenc  Berger, 
of  this  city,  are  at  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
51.  H.  de  Young  at  Meadowlands. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  has  been  passing  the  week  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  has  gone  East,  and  will  return  late  in 
November. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  has  returned  from  a  hurried  trip 
to  the  East  and  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise  returned  from  Monterey 
last  Monday,  and  are  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Cora  Caduc  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Charles  Meinecke  has  returned  from  a  two  years* 
visit  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Meinecke  remained  in  Germany  in 
the  hope  of  improving  her  health. 

Miss  Mamie  Kohl  is  visiting  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins  at 
her  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  will  pass  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  Santa  Cruz  during  August. 

Alajor  and  Mrs.  B.C.Truman  and  Miss  Georgie  Tru- 
man are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  will  remain  in 
the  vicinity-  of  Mount  Shasta  until  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Mr.  William  Babcock  and  Mr.  Henry  Redington  returned 
last  Monday  from  a  visit  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Bryan  returned  last  Monday 
from  a  fortnight's  outing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  are  visiting  relatives  in  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Landers  and  Miss  Landers  will  pass 
the  month  of  August  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Payne  has  returned  from  San  Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Currey,  Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Miss  Hastings,  Miss  Gertrude 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnes  passed  the  month  of  July 
at  Wawona  and  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mann  are  passing  several  weeks 
at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  will  return  to  her  residence  on 
California  Street  next  Monday,  after  passing  the  season  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Emma  Farrier  and  Miss  Knowies,  of  Oakland,  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  They  will  soon  go  to  Southern  California  for  a  few- 
weeks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  have  been  enjoying  an 
outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker  and  Miss  Helen  Walker  have  returned 
from  a  pleasant  visit  at  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney  and  family  will  pass  August 
near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo  will  return  from  the  East  on  Tuesday 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  principal  watering-places  of 
the  East,  closing  with  a  visit  to  her  mother  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  During  the  week,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Trumbo  will 
visit  his  mines,  and  late  in  August  they  will  go  to  Monterey 
to  attend  the  shoot  of  the  Country  Club. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Talcott  are  now  residing  at  2010 
Bush  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wall  and  the  Misses  Bessie  and  Ella  Wall  have 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  who  has  been  visiting  relatives  in 
Canada  for  several  weeks,  will  return  to  the  city  on  Sunday. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan  have  returned  from  their 
visit  to  Mount  Shasta,  and  on  Friday,  in  company  with 
their  mother,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan,  left  for  Sims,  where  they 
will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Cole  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Francis  Francis,  who  has  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Monterey,  came  to  the  city  last  Tuesday  and  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  arrived  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  F,  M.  Somers,  who  has  been  traveling  for  the  past 
six  months  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
has  just  returned  from  Honolulu. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  arniv  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  at  the  Atlantic 
Hotel,  Sinepuxent  Beach,  Aid. 

Mrs.  Roberts,  wife  of  Captain  B.  K.  Roberts,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  Fort  Bidwell. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Tripp,  First  Infantry-,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  en- 
joying  two  months'  leave  ol  absence. 

Captain  E.  L.  Zalinski,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  last  week.  He  is  greatly  improved  in 
health. 

Colonel  James  Forney,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  at  Congress  Hall, 
Cape  May. 

Captain  George  F.  Elliott,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  marine  barracks  at  Brooklyn  and  will  sail 
to-day  for  Yokohoma,  where  he  will  command  the  marine 
guard  on  the  Lancaster,  in  place  of  Captain  R.  Wallach, 
C.  S.  M.C.  

A  reunion  of  General  Grant's  family,  including  all 
of  the  grandchildren,  has  been  projected  for  next 
autumn. 


A  Great  Champagne  House. 
We  understand  that  the  house  of  Pommery  & 
Greno,  whose  stock  of  fine  champagne  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market,  has  purchased  the  en- 
tire vintage  of  last  year,  which  is  of  excellent  quality 
in  every  way  but  proved  small  in  quantity.  The 
prices  paid  for  this  vintage  being  the  highest  ever 
known ,  the  purchase  has  cost  that  great  firm  the  large 
sum  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  trans- 
action of  magnitude  never  equaled  in  the  trade  by 
any  firm  or  company.  Their  cellars  are  visited 
by  about  three  thousand  people  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  two  men  being  regularly  employed  in  showing 
them  around  through  them.  There  are  some  five 
hundred  work-people  in  all  there,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  filled  up  with  the  electric  light  and  with 
private  telephone  communicating  with  the  houses 
and  offices  in  town.  The  proprietors  are  very  con- 
scientious in  turning  out  only  such  wine  which  is  of 
the  well-known  standard  quality,  and  as  the  demand 
for  Pommery  Sec  is  still  on  the  increase,  the  manage- 
ment is  constantly  kept  very  busy. — London  Illus- 
trated News. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  marriage  of  HeJene  Boulanger,  second  daugh-  ■' 
ter  of  "  le  brav'  general,"  to  M.   Paul  Auguez  de  ! 
Sachy,  was  celebrated  in  the  most  quiet  manner  at 
the  Cathedra]  of  Versailles,  in  contrast  to  the  wed- 
ding of  her  younger  sister,  who  married  M.  Driant  ( 
in  1888. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  is  working  indefaligably 
on  her  memoirs,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  highly 
interesting  to  the  next  generation,  as  they  are  not  to 
be  published  until  many  years  after  her  death,  and 
no  person  has  been  permitted  to  see  a  line  of  the 
manuscript. 

The  queen's  annual  outings  cost  the  British  tax- 
payer a  pretty  penny,  as  the  following  shows  : 

Her  majest\*s  trip  to  Grasse  last  year  caused  an  outlay 
of  fully  fifty  thousand  dollars — exactly  one  year's  salary-  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  continental  tour  this  year  would  involve  no  greater 
expenditure,  but  the  visit  to  Darmstadt  and  other  detours 
from  the  original  journey  raised  the  entire  cost  of  the  trip 
to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In  i883,  when  the  queen 
visited  Florence  and  Berlin,  the  expense  was  even  heavier. 

The  oft-raised  question  as  to  Queen  Victoria's  sur- 
name is  thus  answered  by  a  recent  writer  : 

She  is,  of  course,  a  Guelph  by  ancestral  lineage,  which  is 
traced  by  the  genealogists  from  the  Empress  St.  Cune- 
gonda,  consort  to  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  the  Second,  a.  d. 
1024.  Both  are  canonized  saints  and  both  were  solemnly 
crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Benedict  the  Eighth.  But  all 
this  relates  merely  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Princess  Alex- 
andria Victoria  prior  to  her  marriage  in  1840  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  This  prince  was  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Saxony,  whose  family  name  is,  and  has 
during  more  than  four  centuries  been,  Wettin.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  Guelph  princess  became  upon  her  marriage 
Mrs.  Wettin. 

Mme.  Marches!,  the  famous  teacher  of  singing,  is 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  has  still  a  remarkably  good 
figure  and  very  expressive  eyes.  She  now  lives  in 
Paris,  but  she  was  born  in  Germany,  educated  in 
England,  and  married  an  Italian.  She  studied  in 
London  under  Garcia,  and  one  of  his  pupils  became 
her  husband.  She  taught  both  in  Vienna  and 
Cologne,  and  studied  in  Germany  and  Italv  before 
she  founded  her  famous  school  in  Paris  in  1881. 
Gerster  and  Nevada  were  among  the  best  known  of 
her  pupils. 

The  divorced  wife  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  has 
just  written  an  allegory,  in  which  her  own  sorrows 
are  depicted.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Tatijana," 
Queen  Natalie  has  published  "The  Poem  of  the 
Crowned  Child."  It  is  in  the  strain  of  an  Oriental 
epic  poem,  and  gives  the  history  of  a  bov  prince  torn 
from  his  mother's  bosom,  and  kept  from  her  by 
"Satanic  creatures,"  'hyenas,"  and  "demons," 
these  three  designations  evidently  being  meant  to 
apply  to  the  Servian  Regents.  The  boy's  father  is 
not  mentioned. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  is  now  spending  six 
weeks  at  Carlsbad,  and  so  little  knowledge  have 
even  the  Austrians  themselves  of  her  appearance 
that  she  is  able  to  visit  the  public  promenades  and 
avenues,  at  the  hours  of  day  when  they  are  most 
crowded,  without  being  recognized  by  any  one. 
Like  the  late  Empress  Augusta  of  Germanv,  she 
has  never  permitted  herself  to  be  photographed, 
and  the  only  portraits  extant  of  her  are  those  which 
were  painted  in  oil  thirty  years  ago.  and  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  means  of  the  camera. 

Miss  Foster,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  much  artistic  taste  and  skill,  and  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  painting  on  china.  At  her  old 
home,  Fostoria,  she  had  a  kiln  of  her  own,  in  which 
she  fired  her  work  herself.  These  engaging  pur- 
suits, however,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected 
since  she  went  to  Washington  to  live,  having  all  the 
social  duties  to  perform  which  usually  a  Cabinet 
officer's  wife  has  to  assume.  Her  mother  is  in  too 
delicate  health  to  discharge  these.  These  and  the 
cares  of  housekeeping  she  is  said  to  meet  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner. 

The  mother  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  Mrs.  Reid,  now  a  very-  old  woman, 
is  made  of  that  sturdy  fibre  that  Scotland  and  Cal- 
vinism together  breed.  Two  things  are  dear  to  her 
— her  religion  and  her  country..  Once  visiting  at  a 
neighbor's  country-house,  she  was  led  to  a  seat  cov- 
ered with  a  flag.  "  No  ;  not  on  the  flag  !  "  and  the 
drapery  had  to  be  removed  before  the  old  lady  would 
sit  down.  Her  son  has  been  honored  almost  past  her 
belief  by  his  party,  and  Miss  Reid,  the  only  child  of 
her  sorrGavin,  whom  she  has  reared,  has  gone  East 
to  make  preparations  for  her  marriage  in  September 
to  Judge  Harrison,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Princess  Bismarck  makes  a  point  of  keeping 
in  the  background.  Once  only  did  she  reveal  herself 
as  the  counselor  of  her  husband.  A  Berlin  corres- 
pondent of  a  London  paper  tells  the  story  thus  : 

"At  his  official  farewell  reception,  there  were  present 
several  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  whole  staff  of  the 
foreign  office,  and  a  large  number  of  dignitaries  of  state. 
Bismarck  was  unusually  silent,  and  apparently  in  a  mood 
of  grief  rather  than  of  resentment.  The  princess,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  almost  beside  herself  with  rage.  She  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice:  "It  was  I  who  advised  my  hus- 
band to  bear  no  longer  with  the  emperor's  petty  interference 
in  matters  which  he  does  not  understand  ;  but  to  accept  my 
husband's  resignation  was  an  act  of  infamy,  which  the 
knave  shall  repent  lo  me.  He  shall  recall  my  husband  on 
his  knees.  To  dare  to  treat  Germany's  greatest  man  like  ! 
that!  Woe  upon  him!'  The  word  which  translated  is 
'  knave,'  was  '  Bube."  the  most  offensive  term  in  the  1  ierman 
language,  if  applied  in  the  sense  of  anger  to  a  man.  There 
was  a  moment  of  awful  silence,  and  then  followed  a  stam- 
pede, led  by  the  ministers,  and.  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  \ 
the  Bismarck  family  found  themselves  alone  in  the  bril-  1 
liamly  lighted  salons. 


MANLY  PURITY 

To  cleanee  the  blood,  skin,  and  scalp  of  every 
eruption,  impurity,  and  disease,  whether  simple, 
scrofulous,  hereditary,  or  ul- 
cerative, no  agency  in  the 
world  la  so  speedy,  econom- 
ical,   and    unfailing    as    the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,  consisting  of 
CrTiccRA,  the  great  skin  cure, 
Cutictjra  Soap,  an  exquisite 
ekin  purifier  and  beautifier, 
nnd  Clticuba  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier 
and  greatest  of  humor  remedies.  In  a  word,  they 
are  the  greatest  skin  cures,  blood  purifiers,  and 
humor  remedies  of  modern  times,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  every  humor  and  disease,  from 
eczema  to  scrofula,  witi  the  most  gratifying  and 
unfailing  success.  Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drcg  and  Chemical  Corp.,  BoBton. 
'*  How  to  Cure  Blood  Humors  "  mailed  free. 


PLES,  blackheads, red,  rough  hands  and  fall- 
ing hair  cured  by  Cuticcra  Soap. 


PIM 


Ik 


RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

In  one  minute  the  Cutlcnra  Ant  1  - 
Pain  Plaster  relieves  rheumatic,  sci- 
atic, hip,  kidney,  chest,  and  muscular 
pains  and  weaknesses.    Price,  25c. 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  is 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
OurButter,  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  is  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "Commutes"  $5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  $3. 

Telep/tone  38.  Telegraph  or  -ivritc,  or,  better  still,  call 
and  see  tts  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip. 
50  cents. Respectfully,  Hepburn  &  Terry. 


HABERDASHERS 

232     Kearny  Street. 

TO  OWNERS 

carriage' horses 


The  Souther  Farm  has  everj  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  eare  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


CLOSING   OUT 


-OF  THE- 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain  s,  213  Sutter  St. 


Greatest 

Legitimate 
Bargains 

EVER    OFFERED 

—IN- 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

—AND— 

FURNISHINGS 

-AT— 

RODS  BROS. 

27  to  37  KEAP 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August 


THE    AUTHOR    AT    HOME. 

His  Talk  with  the  Wife  of  his  Bosom, 

MR.  Slingincke — Dear,  1  must  correct  and  re- 
write this  article  at  once.  The  boy  will  be  here  for 
the  MS.  at  nine  o'clock,  so  don't  let  the  children 
come  in,  not  even  to  say  good-night.  [Seats  himself 
hurriedly  at  desk."] 

Mrs.  Slingincke  [suspending  her  crochet-needle] 
— Is  it  so  important  as  that  f 

MR.  Slingincke — It  is  very  important.  I  must 
have  quiet. 

Mrs.  Slingincke — Of  course,  dear.  I'll  first  tell 
Delia.    [Goes  to  tube.]    Delia,  Delia,  Delia.     Where 

on  earth  is  the Oh.  there  you  are  1     Delia,  you 

may  put  the  children  to  bed.  No  ;  they  can't  come 
to  say  good-night.  Papa  is  very  busy.  No.  You 
don't  want  them,  do  you,  Herbert? 

Mk.  Slingincke  [from    his   writing]  —  Want 
whom  ? 
Mrs.  Slingincke — Why,  the  children. 
Mr.  Slingincke — Want  them  for  what? 
Mrs.  Slingincke— To  say  good-night. 
Mr.  Slingincke  [writing  steadily] — Ceriainlynoi. 
Mrs.  Slingincke— Delia,  put  them  to  bed.  Don't 
forget  Tod's  syrup  and  Tweetsie's  bang,  and  the 
flannel  nightgown  for  Tod — remember.    Good-night, 
darlings !      Good-night  from  mamma.      Papa's  too 
busv,  go-o-od-night  [crosses  to  her  chair].    They  will 
feel  it  dreadfully  not  to  see  you— they're  such  dear, 
sweet  things!    Oh,  Herbert,  what  dear,  dear  things 
they  are ! 

Mr.  Slingincke  [abstractedly]  —  Yes,  too  bad, 
and  they  won't  be  any  cheaper. 

Mrs.  Slingincke  [in  surprise] — Cheaper?  What 
do  you  suppose  I'm  talking  about? 

Mr.  Slingincke  —  Excuse  me — ah — something 
you've  bought,  isn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Slingincke— The  idea  !  I'm  speaking  of 
Tod    and    Tweetsie.      I    say    they   are    such   dear 

little 

Mr.  Slingincke— Oh,  yes,  yes;  but  they  can 
say  good-night  in  the  morning.  You  see.  I  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

Mrs.  Slingincke  [loftily] — Well,  really,  who  is 
intending  to  disturb  you  ?    I  am  sure  /  feel  how  im- 
perative it  is  that  you  should  be  quiet.     I  often  won- 
der how  you  can  submit  to  interruptions  as  patiently 
as  you  do.     Why  that  man  from  Harlem  yesterday. 
What    was    his    name    again?      Millet?     Willett? 
Which  was  it  ? 
Mr.  Slingincke — Yes — no.    I  think  so,  dear. 
Mrs.  Slingincke  —  That   it  was,  or  wasn't  it 
Millet  ? 
Mr.  Slingincke  [decisively] — Yes. 
Mrs.  Slingincke  [in  an  injured  tone] — You  might 
answer  me,   Herbert.      You    know  how   it  always 
bothers  me  when  I  can't  remember  names. 

Mk.  Slingincke — My  child,  I'll  do  anything — 
everything,  if  you'll  only  let  me  go  on  with  my  work. 
Mrs.  Slingincke — Now,  that's  unkind.  As  if  I 
were  preventing  you  ?  I'm  always  a  perfect  mouse 
from  the  moment  you  begin  to  write  ;  but,  of  course, 
if  my  presence  is  annoying  to  you — if  you  wish  me 

to  leave  the  room 

Mr.  Slingincke  [looking  up  an  instant] — Don't 
be  foolish,  pet.    You  ought  to  understand  by  this 

time  that  I [Relapses  into  silence.] 

Mrs.  Slingincke— That  you — what? 
Mr.  Slingincke — Eh? 
Mrs.  Slingincke — What  is  it  you  do? 
Mr.  Slingincke — I'm — er — doing  an  article  for 
the  Literary  Kerbstone  [aside]  -  if  I  could  be  allowed 
to  finish  it. 

Mrs.  Slingincke  [ruminatingly]  —  The  Kerb- 
stone i  Why,  let  me  see — the  Kerbstone?  Why, 
you  said  the  Kerbstone  was  a  horrid  publication  ? 
Can  I  be  mistaken  ?  Didn't  you  say  the  Kerbstone 
was  horrid  ? 

Mk.  Slingincke— Oh — that  was  when — they  re- 
fused my [Silence  again.] 

Mrs.  Slingincke — But  you  never  told  me  they 
had  accepted  anything.  A  prose  article,  is  it? 
What's  the  subject  ? 

Mk.  Slingincke— Yes,  dear,  very  likely.  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  only  have  patience. 

Mk\  Slingincke  [with  dignity]— I  don't  think  I 
asked  you  to  tell  me  all  al>out  it.     I  merely  wished  to 

know  the  name  of  the 

Mr.  SLINGINCKE  \with  a  groan]—"  Universal 
Currency." 

Mks.  Si.incim  KB  — "  Universal  Currency?"     I 

never  heard  of  such  a  thing.    I  suppose  it  means 

Mk.  Si  INCH  '  Kl     -  Yes  — ycs-exaclly— cr— that 

is Ah,  by  the  way,  there's  a  book  of  reference 

upstairs  that  I  need. 

Mrs.  Slingincke  [<n-cetiy\— Let  me  get  it  for 
you,  dear. 

Mk.  Slingincke  [rising ] — Thanks,  dearest,  very 
much,  but  I  prefer— in  fact — I  must  get  it  myself. 
^Gathers  up  his  papers  and  leaves  the  room.] 

Mrs.  Slingincke  \ thoughtfully}—  And  actually 
he  has  taken  his  writing  with  him  I  I  suppose  he 
was  afraid  some  one  might  come  in  and  interrupt 
him  I  But,  dear  me,  that  place  upstairs  is  so  cold  ! 
I  must  go  and  ask  him  if  I  shall  turn  the  heat  on, 
and  if  he  wants  another  lamp.  And  I  suppose  I'd 
better  lake  my  work  and  sit  by  him.  It  will  make 
him  feel  I  am  interested  and  sympathetic,  and  that  is 
just  the  sort  of  help  he  needs,  dear  fellow  '  [Exit, 
')n;HnK  angelically.] 

— Madeline  S.  B>idge\  in  Truth. 


MAGAZINE     VERSE. 

A  Servian  Song. 
•  Mother,  a  dear  little  lad 

Alone  through  the  night  is  creeping  : 
He  has  lost  his  way.  and  is  sad  ; 

I  hear  him  bitterly  weeping. 
I  know  he  is  coming  to  me : 
Go  to  the  door  and  see." 

"  Daughter,  woman's  undoing 

Is  to  be  won  without  wooinsj. 
When  she  meets  her  lover  half-way. 

He  holds  her  favor  light 
As  the  cup  he  drains  by  day. 

Or  the  lamp  he  burns  at  night." 

•'  Mother,  no  more, 

But  open  the  door: 
I  have  his  heart,  he  mine  ; 

He  must  be  housed  and  fed  : 
1  will  give  him  kisses  for  wine. 

And  my  eyes  shall  light  him  to  bed  !" 
— R.  H.  Stoddard  in  August  Century. 


A  Little  Parable. 
I  made  the  cross  myself,  whose  weight 

Was  later  laid  on  mc. 
This  thought  adds  anguish  as  1  toil 

Up  life's  steep  Calvary. 

To  think  mine  own  hands  drove  the  nails  ! 

I  sang  a  merry  song, 
And  chose  the  heaviest  wood  I  had 

To  build  it  firm  and  strong. 

If  I  had  guessed— if  I  had  dreamed 

Its  weight  was  meant  for  me. 
I  should  have  built  a  lighter  cross 

To  bear  up  Calvary  ! 
—Anne  Reeve  Aldrtih  in  August  Scribncr's. 


Love-Song. 
O  Canada,  sweet  Canada, 

Thou  maiden  of  the  frost. 
From  Flattery  Cape  to  Sable  Lape 

With  love  for  thee  we're  crossed. 
We  could  not  love  thee  less  nor  more, 
We  love  thee  clear  to  Labrador  ; 
Why  should  we  longer  thus  be  vexed  '.' 
Consent,  coy  one,  to  be  annexed. 

O  Canada,  sweet  Canada, 

Our  heart  was  always  true ; 
You  know  we  never  really  cared 

For  any  one  but  you. 
Your  veins  are  of  the  purest  gold 
(We've  mined  them  some,  the  Irulh  be  told), 
True  wheat  are  you,  spite  chaff  and  scorn, 
And,  oh,  your  dainty  ears  (of  corn). 

O  Canada,  sweet  Canada, 

John  Bull  is  much  too  old 
For  such  a  winsome  lass  as  you — 

Leave  him  to  fuss  and  scold ; 
Tel!  him  a  sister  you  will  be. 
He  loves  you  not  so  much  as  we ; 
Fair  maiden,  stand  not  thus  perplexed. 
Come,  sweetheart,  come  and  be  annexed. 
— Charles  Henry  Phelps  in  August  Century. 


Quatrains  of  August. 

1. — AUGUST. 
She  bends,  a  woman,  o'er  the  shrunken  brook, 

And  reads  her  image,  queenly  grown  and  fair  ; 
Yet  dwells  a  wistful  sadness  in  the  look 

That  sees  her  vanished  girlhood  mirrored  there. 

11. — CORN. 
Drawn  up  in  serried  ranks  across  the  fields 

That,  as  we  gaze,  seem  ever  to  increase, 
With  tasseled  flags  and  sun -emblazoned  shields, 

The  glorious  army  of  earth's  perfect  peace. 

III. — DORMANT    BULBS. 

Still  damp  with  earth  I  hold  them  in  my  hand. 
These  things  that  were  red  tulips  in  the  spring  ; 

And  swift  the  thought  we  may  not  understand 

Shoots  through  my  brain  and  leaves  me  wondering. 

— Charles  Washington  Coleman  in  August  Atlantic. 


Sea  Longings. 
The  first  world-sound  that  fell  upon  my  ear 
Was  that  of  the  great  winds  along  the  coast 
Crushing  the  deep-sea  beryl  on  the  rocks — 
The  distant  breakers'  sullen  cannonade. 
Against  the  spires  and  gables  of  the  town 
The  white  fog  drifted,  catching  here  and  there 
At  over-leaning  cornice  or  peaked  roof, 
And  hung— weird  gonfalons.     The  garden  walks 
Were  choked  with  leaves,  and  on  their  ragged  biers, 
Lay  dead  the  sweets  of  summer — damask  rose, 
Clove-pink,  old-fashioned,  loved  New  England  flowers. 
Only  keen  salt  sea-odors  filled  the  air. 
Sea-sounds,  sea-odors,  these  were  all  my  world. 
Hence  is  it  that  life  languishes  with  me 
Inland  ;  the  valleys  stifle  me  with  gloom 
And  pent-up  prospect ;  in  their  narrow  bound 
Imagination  flutters  futile  wings. 
Vainly  I  seek  the  sloping  pearl-white  sands 
And  the  mirage's  phantom  citadels 
Miraculous,  a  moment  seen,  then  gone, 
Bastion  and  turret  crumbled  into  air  ! 
Among  the  mountains  I  am  ill  at  ease, 
Missing  the  stretched  horizon's  level  line 
And  the  illimitable  restless  blue. 
The  crag-tom  sky  is  not  the  sky  I  love, 
But  one  unbroken  sapphire  spanning  all ; 
And  nobler  than  the  branches  of  a  pine 
Aslant  upon  a  precipice's  edge 
Are  the  strained  spars  of  some  great  battle-ship 
Plowing  across  the  sunset.     No  bird's  lilt 
So  takes  me  as  the  whistling  of  the  gale 
Among  the  shrouds.     My  cradle-song  was  this, 
Strange,  inarticulate  sorrows  of  the  sea, 
Blithe  rhythms  upgatbered  from  the  sirens'  caves. 
So  have  I  coastwise  longings  evermore. 
May  the  last  sound  that  lingers  on  my  sense — 
Save  that  of  one  low  voice  which  not  to  hoar 
Were  death  itself— be  some  sea.mcs.sage  hlown 
Liver  the  dim  salt-marshes  on  the  winds 
At  dusk,  or  when  the  red  autumnal  dawn 
Turns  all  the  pools  and  willow-stems  to  gold. 

—  Thomas  Ratley  Aldrich  in  August  Century. 


After  the  Battle. 
Where  the  tawny  ligcr-Hlies  in  the  marshy  meadow  bloom 

And  the  tangled  rushes  wither  by  the  red  and  sluggish  rill. 
There  is  silence  all  unbroken  ;  there  are  secrets  all  unspoken 

That  the  trembling  grass  is  hiding  from  the  hill. 

Where  the  mj  ^ti-   Era  in  duster  on  the  rocky  hillside  stand, 
Where  the  vine's  empurpled  masses  in  the  sunset  \  passion 
slow, 
I.o  !  the  bird-notes  are  a-dy'mg  and  the  troubled  wind  is 
sighing 
For  the  secret  that  the  meadow  must  not  know. 

Over  meadow,  over  mountain,  in  a  City  by  the  sea, 

'I  here  are  wives  and  mothers  waiting;  there  are  sweet 
hopes  growing  cold ; 
There   are   eyes   that   watch   in    anguish,  there  are  loving 
hearts  that  languish 
For  the  secret  that  shall  nevermore  be  told. 

Edgar  Mayhem  Bacon  hi  August  Seribner's. 


THE    DEATH     OF     ISABEL. 
A  Young  Woman  Who  was  Too  Confiding. 

She  sat  on  the  piazza  of  her  father's  mansion  just 
at  sunset,  with  a  newspaper  in  her  hand.  She 
thought  it  would  look  more  careless  when  Living- 
stone came  up  the  graveled  walk — more  as  if  she 
did  not  care  a  continental  cocked  hat  whether  he 
came  or  not.  And  yet  she  did  care.  She  had 
learned  to  love  the  artist,  with  his  dark  hair  and  eyes 
of  Al  lamp-black  hue,  and  that  evening  she  was  de- 
termined to  know  her  fate.  The  lower  half  of  the 
United  States  sun  had  dropped  behind  Snover's 
Hill,  when  she  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  paper  and 
read  : 

T  CURE  FITS.  WHEN  I  SAY  1  CURE,  I  DO  NOT 
*■  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  and  then  have  them 
return  again.     I  mean  a  radical  cure. 

A  step  on  the  gravel !  Her  heart  gave  a  jump  as 
she  raised  her  eyes.  It  was  not  Livingstone,  with  his 
ardent  smile  and  patent-leather  shoes,  but  the  hired 
man  starting  for  town  to  buy  mackerel  for  breakfast. 
She  cast  a  glance  about  her,  and  then  her  doe-like 
eyes  sought  the  paper  again  : 

TVTOTHING  HAS  EVER  BEEN  PRODUCED  TO 
*•  '  equal  or  compare  with  it  as  a  curative  and  healing  ap- 
plication. It  has  been  used  over  forty  years  and  always 
affords  relief  and  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Sli !  She  hears  the  creaking  of  the  front  gate,  and 
she  assumes  that  indolent  demeanor  which  she  knows 
matches  the  color  of  her  hair  so  well.  Meanwhile 
the  sun  has  quit  work  for  the  day.  It  was  not  Living- 
stone after  all,  but  a  neighbor's  boy,  who  had  come 
to  inquire  if  they  wanted  any  cats  killed  off  or  grass 
cut.  Why  does  he  linger  to  delay  ?  She  stares  into 
the  purple  west  for  a  moment  like  one  dreaming,  and 
then  reads  again  : 

]\/TEN'S  UNLAUNDERED  SHIRTS,  THREE-PLY 
**■*-  linen  bosom,  ree'nforced  sides,  well  made,  and  nicely 
finished  ;  price,  forty-seven  cents. 

She  is  not  a  chain-lightning  reader.  She  has  been 
five  minutes  on  the  paragraph  when  the  old,  familiar 
step  falls  on  her  ears,  and  Livingstone  stands  before 
her.  She  looks  up  with  a  winsome  smile,  but  it  is 
not  returned.     His  face  is  clouded. 

"  Isabel !  "  he  begins,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  does  not  speak.  She  thinks  it  better  to  appear 
totally  indifferent  to  his  presence  for  about  seven 
minutes.  Therefore,  while  his  heart  is  breaking,  she 
turns  the  paper  over  and  reads  : 

TTEART  DISEASE  IS  BY  FAR  THE  MOST  FRE- 
■"  quent  cause  of  sudden  death,  which  in  three  out  of 
four  cases  is  unsuspected.  The  symptoms  are  not  gener- 
ally understood.  These  are  a  habit  of  lying  on  the  right 
side,  short  breath,  pain  or  distress  in  side,  back,  or  shoul- 
der, irregular  pulse,  asthma,  weak  and  hungry  spells,  swell- 
ing of  ankles  or  dropsy,  oppression,  dry  cough,  and  smoth- 
ering. 

The  seven  minutes  now  having  expired,  she  looks 
up  and  nods  for  him  10  go  ahead. 

"  Isabel,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  valuable 
time,"  he  says,  in  a  soft,  melodious  voice;  "  but  I 
have  a  confession  to  make." 

Thump !  thump  !  thump  !  goes  her  maidenly  heart, 
and  she  turns  away  that  he  may  not  see  the  glad 
light  in  her  lilac  eyes. 

"  My  confession  is  this,"  he  goes  on,  as  he  keeps 
his  eyes  on  a  swallow  flitting  about  in  the  evening 
sky,  "  I  loved  you  until  I  saw  your  mother.  Then 
all  my  love  went  out  to  her.  We  have  agreed  to 
elope  together  this  night.  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  be  a  good  girl,  and  stay  home  and  keep  house 
for  your  poor  father  while  we  are  gone.  Console 
him  all  you  can.  Tell  him  it  was  inevitable.  Be  a 
comfort  to  him,  and  don't  forget  that  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  is  the  hour  for  taking  root  beer.  Fare- 
well, Isabel !  Later  on  I  may  give  your  mother  the 
shake  and  return  for  you  ;  but  until  then  ta  ta  ! " 

And  as  he  went  forth  into  the  gloaming,  she  sat 
there  as  a  speechless  statue.  She  had  the  paper  on 
her  lap,  and  her  downcast  eyes  seemed  to  be  pe- 
rusing the  lines : 

WILL  YOUNG  LADY  WEARING  GRAY  MACK- 
v "  intosh,  who  got  on  the  horse-car  at  Van  Buren  Street, 
and  got  ofif  at  Franklin  Street,  about  3  f.  m.  yesterday, 
and  who  noticed  gentleman  sitting  opposite,  please  send 
her  address?  Prudence. 

I  say  they  seemed  to  read.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  did  not  see  the  words.  They  could  not.  The 
cruel  blow  had  killed  her. — New  York  Sun. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist, 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1R41    Polk   Street,  near  Jackson. 


Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  a  vegetable  product,  and  is 
a  never  -  failing  remedy  for  all  malarial  diseases. 
Warranted. 


Good   Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist.  _     

Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrank,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  0  to  5. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   tne 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  morcr/iau  th  rcc  times 
I  1  tw strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
Willi  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

digested.  

Sold  uyGrorers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAININC 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING 

EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 
and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 

Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

This  invigorating1  tonio  iB  powerful,  but 

ffentle.in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 

aBaimilatesthoroufrhly  and  quickly  ■with  the 

gBBtrio  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 

J  of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weaponB  employed  in  the  art  of  curing; 
Iron  la  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
formB  its  force  and  richne*B.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

23  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  V. 


LA  ROCHE 


DIS- 


The  right  Fort  of  advertising  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  a  clothing-store; 
but  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  the  right  sort 
of  clothing  at  the  right  prices,  it  goes  for 
nothing.—  S.  G.  cV  Co.'s  Monthly. 


HIGHLAND 


(5eani 


A    TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANT'S  FOOD. 

Unsweetened  and  Sterilized  (Refined) 
A  most  natural,  nutritions,  easily  digested  and  safe 
food  for  Infants.  H lfcrhland  Evaporated  Cream 
l«.  simply  cows  milk  in  an  Improved  form  and  Is  the 
Ideal  food  for  infants. 

Sold  by  Grocer*  and  Uruarcio  ■.  Everywhere 
Write     for     our     Infant     Food     circular      and 
Highland    Evaporated     Cream     booklet     entitled 
"A    Few   Dainty  dishes." 

HELVETIA   MILK   CONDENSING   CO., 

Sole  Purveyor*.  Highland,    III. 


New   Summer   Resort. 

LAKESIDE    FARM 

LAKE    TAHOE,    CAI,. 

(Formerly  "  State  Line  House.") 

The  plcasantest  location  on  the  I.ake  shore.  Magnificent 
pine  forest,  grassy  meadows,  fine  drives  and  walks,  best 
fishing  grounds,  hunting  and  boating.  Telephone  and  daily 
mail.  Best  camping  spot  at  the  Lake.  Good  pasturage  for 
stock.  _  Number  of  guests  limited.  Good  fare  and  reason- 
able prices.  Address  the  undersigned  at  Bijou  P.  O.,  Lake 
T alioe,  or  A.  M.  Hill,  29  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
E,  B.  SMITH, 
(formerly  of  "  Nook  Farm,"  Napa  Co.,  Cal.) 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Daniel  Potter,  an  old  resident  of  Gloucester,  Mass. , 
once  called  the  attention  of  his  guests  to  an  old  clock, 
a  great  favorite  of  his.  He  told  his  friends  of  his 
great  attachment  to  this  ancient  time-piece,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion:  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
wound  up  that  clock  every  night  for  more  than  forty 
years."  He  had  evidently  made  an  impression  on 
his  visitors,  when  one  guest,  who  had  been  carefully 
examining  the  clock,  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  evoked 
by  the  story  by  saying,  dryly  :  "  Well,  I  always  did 
think  you  were  something  of  an  idiot!  That's  an 
eight-day  clock  !  " 


Lord  Albemarle  told  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  when 
she  was  in  England,  this  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  :  Silting  next  a  lady  at  dinner,  who  had 
a  smelling-bottle  containing  musk,  the  duke  is  alleged 
to  have  said  to  her  :  "  In  India,  ladies  put  musk-rats 
into  their  smelling-bottles."  "  They"  must  be  very 
small  rats,  then,"  the  lady  observed.  "  Not  at  all — 
about  the  size  of  English  rats."  "  Then  their  smell- 
ing-bottles must  be  very  large."  "  Not  at  all — no 
bigger  than  yours."  When  the  gentlemen  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  whispered 
to  the  lady  :  "You  now  see  the  sort  of  difficulties 
we  have  at  the  Horse  Guards  ;  we  are  required  to 
put  very  large  rats  into  very  small  bottles." 

".Look  at  the  presents  she  made  to  every  one," 
say  the  panegyrists  of  the  great  Rachel  (as  related 
in  a  newly  published  work,  "  An  Englishman  in 
Paris  ").  They  forget  to  mention  that  an  hour  after- 
ward she  regretted  her  generosity,  and  from  that 
moment  she  never  left  off  scheming  how  to  get  the 
thing  back.  Every  one  knew  this.  Beauvallet,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  magnificent  sword  one  day,  instead 
of  thanking  her,  said  :  "  I'll  have  a  chain  put  to  it, 
mademoiselle,  so  as  to  fasten  it  to  the  wall  of  my 
dressing-room.  In  that  way  I  shall  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  disappear  during  my  absence."  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  younger,  to  whom  she  made  a  present 
of  a  ring,  bowed  low,  and  placed  it  back  on  her 
finger  at  once.  "Allow  me  to  present  it  to  you  in 
my  turn,  mademoiselle,  so  as  to  prevent  you  asking 
for  it."  She  did  not  say  nay,  but  carried  the  matter 
with  one  of  her  fascinating  smiles. 


to  hold  services  on  board  the  flag-ship  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  first  Sunday  after  permission  had 
been  given,  the  young  chaplain's  trepidation  gave 
place  to  supreme  satisfaction  when  he  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  admiral  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet  were  assembled  in  full  force.  After 
wailing  a  few  moments  for  the  admiral,  who  failed 
to  appear,  the  chaplain  opened  the  services  in  regu- 
lation manner  :  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him."  As  the  voice 
rang  out  in  the  opening  words,  the  admiral  walked 
on  deck,  and  though  his  face  betokened  a  storm,  he 
took  his  seat  in  silence  and  so  remained  until  the 
congregation  had  been  dismissed.  Then  he  rose, 
and,  striding  over  to  the  chaplain,  said:  "Young 
man,  I  want  you  to  understand  in  future  that  the 
Lord  is  not  in  this  holy  temple  until  Admiral  Golds- 
borough  is  on  deck." 
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SAUSALITO,  S&N  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUEHTIN 

NORTH  PACIFICJUAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday,  May  26th,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN    FRANCISCO    for     SAUSALITO,     ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)~7.30,  9.00, 

11  00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,   10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30.  6.45  p.  m. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  STSTEM. 


In  the  recent  general  election  in  Great  Britain, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  denunciation  and  very 
little  wit,  and  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  good-nature.  The  hard  hitting  that  distinguished 
political  life  of  old  was  tempered  by  epigrams,  and 
even  fun  ;  all  this  seems  to  have  disappeared  ;  neither 
the  Primrose  dames  nor  their  fair  antagonists  are  the 
cause  of  anv  pretty  speeches.  Nobody  offers  to  light 
their  pipes  at  their  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  elec- 
tioneering duchess,  nor  do  they  receive  any  encour- 
agement 10  do  so.  £\en  the  sister  of  serious  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  when  canvassing  for  her  brother  at 
Hull,  indulged  in  a  pleasant  stroke  of  humor  ;  when 
his  partisans  shouted  :  "  Miss  Wilberforce  for  ever  !  " 
she  replied,  "  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  good 
intentions,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  '  Miss  Wilberforce 
for  ever ' ! "  One  would  have  voted  for  that  young 
lady's  brother,  whatever  were  his  politics. 

A  lady,  stopping  in  a  New  York  hotel  during  a  re- 
cent "  hot  spell,"  was  much  troubled  by  fear  of  burg- 
lars. She  had  just  dropped  asleep  one  night,  when 
she  was  aroused  by  a  sharp  report,  like  that  of  a 
pistol,  and  felt  a  tingling  sensation  in  her  shoulder. 
Putting  up  her.  hand,  she  was  horrified  to  find  her 
night-gown  saturated  with  some  fluid,  which  she  was 
sure  was  blood.  "  Henry,  Henry  !  "  she  cried  to  her 
sleeping  husband,  "I  am  shot;  I  am  bleeding  to 
death  !  "  "  Nonsense,  Em,"  her  callous  husband  re- 
plied, as  he  got  up  and  lit  the  gas  ;  "  you  have  been 
dreaming."  "  But  I  am  wet  with  blood,"  persisted 
the  terrified  woman.     "  You  are  wet,  but  not  with 

blood,"  said  the  husband;  "it's "and  he  burst 

into  roars  of  laughter.  He  had  unwired  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  during  the  evening,  but  not  opened  it. 
It  lay  on  a  table,  pointing  directly  at  the  bed,  and  it 
was  evident  that,  exploding  under  the  heat,  it  had 
shot  the  cork  and  half  the  soda-water  across  the 
room,  and  hit  the  lady  as  she  slept. 


In  Wendell  Phillips's  "  Lectures,"  an  amusing 
story  is  told  of  Daniel  O'Connell's  overthrow  of 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  swore  that  he  found 
by  a  murdered  man's  body  the  hat  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's client.  Taking  up  the  hat  in  court,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  looking  inside,  spelled  out  the  name 
J-a-ni-e-s.  "Did  you  see  this  name  in  the  hat?" 
he  inquired  of  the  witness.  "  Faith  I  did,  when  I 
picked  it  up,"  replied  lhat  worthy.  Instantly  Mr. 
O'Connell  turned  to  the  judge.  "  Your  honor,"  he 
said,  "  there  is  no  name  in  the  hat."  Another  of  the 
anecdotes  in  the  volume  tells  how  Mr.  O'Connell 
turned  the  tables  on  the  London  Times.  The  Times 
had  declared  that  it  would  never  allow  the  Irish 
agitator's  name  to  go  into  its  columns,  and,  there- 
fore, when  he  arose  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Times  reporters  threw  down  their 
pencils,  folded  their  arms,  and  leaned  back  at 
ease.  But  at  once  up  rose  a  friend  of  the 
orator,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  speaker  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  gallery. 
Instantly  the  rule  of  the  House  prevailed,  and 
out  the  reporters  were  hustled.  Consequently  the 
Times  had  no  report  of  Parliament  the  next  day. 
A  little  later  "Bull  Run"  Russell  called  on  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and,  eating  humble  pie,  said  the  Times 
would  like  to  report  his  speech  at  a  certain  meeting. 
With  great  cordiality  Mr.  O'Connell  agreed  to  allow 
the  report,  invited  Mr.  Russell  to  ride  with  him  in  his 
carriage  to  his  place  of  speaking,  had  a  convenient 
place  allotted  to  him  there,  and  table  and  ink  brought 
for  his  convenience — and  proceeded  10  deliver  an 
eloquent  oration  in  Irish  ! 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  M.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays)—  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.20, 
5.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


During  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  (writes  Kate 
E.  Thomas  in  a  Washington  paper),  when  the  late 
Admiral  Goldsborough  was  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
the  chaplain ,  a  zealous  young  man ,  preferred  request 


To  Suft'erevs  Ironi  "Weak  Spine. 

Persons  suffering  from  weak  back  will  take  comfort  in 
reading  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Barrett,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.: 

"Ten  years  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  a  lame  back.  The 
pain  was  so  severe  that  I  could  hardly  walk  or  get  about. 
Hearing  much  said  about  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters,  I 
applied  two  to  the  lower  part  of  my  spine.  In  a  week  I 
was  very  much  better.  1  put  on  fresh  plasters  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  and  two  weeks  afterwards  found  myself  entirely- 
well.  If  I  get  a  very  severe  cold,  I  sometimes  have  a  re- 
turn of  this  weakness  of  the  spine,  but  Allcock's  Plasteks 
cure  me  in  three  or  four  days." 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Koyal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  froni  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Teutonic August  10th     Teutonic September  7th 

Britannic August  17th     Britannic  ..  .September  14th 

.Majestic August  24th  |  Majestic September  21st 

Germanic August  31st  '  Germanic September  2&th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  540  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  .Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

MERCHANTSLINE 


New  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships. 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  IRON  SHIP 

T.   F.   OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  HKEJ),  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  York,  and  having 

large  engagements  will  receive  quick  dispatch.  To  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  A  1  Clipper  Ship  EMILY  KEED,  Sim- 
mons, Master.     For  freight  apply  to 

\. W.GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St.,  S.  F. 
W.  It.  GRACE  &  CO..  Hanover  Square,  N.  Y. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
N1ER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     JWILLfQN     Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.   SantFrea    Maniar,  Union   Sq.,N.Y. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)- 

12.30,  I.30   P.    M. 


9.00  a.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— S.oo,  9.00,  10.00 


From  SAN-  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.45.  7-45-  9-iS.  «-°5  a-   M.;  1.45,  3.30,  5-00  p-  m- 

(Sundays)—  8.00,   9.50,  11.00  a.  m.;  12  m.;  i.io,  2.20,  3.55, 
5.15.  6.05.  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 
Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   FAIRFAX  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.14  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 2.15,  3.50,  5.05,  6.45  P.  M. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  tnp.     „__ 


From   MILL  VALLEY    for  SAN    rRANCISCO  (week 
days)  -  6.25,  6.55,  8.00,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.:  3.35,  5.10  p.  m. 

(Sundays) -8.05,   10.10,   11. 15  a.   m.;  1.20,2.40.4.10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip.  ^^^ 


From   SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.45,  7.15.  8.15.  9-45-  «-4o  a.  m.;  2.25.  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)  -  8.45,  10.25,  "-40  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,  4.35, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  M. 

Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.  -  Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.— Round -trip  rickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  S1.25 ;  Tomales, 
§2.00;  Howards,  $2. 50  ;  Cazadero,  S3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion.— Round -trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor.  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes.  $1.00; 
Tomales,  $1.50;  Howards,  $2.00  ;  Duncan  Mills  and  Caza- 
dero,  $2.50. 


From 
San    Francisco 
(Read   down) 


Sundays.  1 


Week 

Days. 


TRAINS. 


To 

San    Francisco. 

(Read  up) 


Week 


Sundays. 


A.  M.jA.  M.JP.  M.JA.  M.(  A.M.   P.  M.   P.    M.   P.   M. 

9.001  8.00  5.00    9,00 1  San  Francisco  8.45    6.15  7.23!  8.15 

9.401  8.35  5-35    9-38       Sausalito     !  8.15    5-45  6-5°  7  45 

10.14    910  60610.04        Fairfax  7.36    5.14 7.02 

io.4o:  9.42  6.34  10  30  SanGeronimo  7.10    4,50  5.35  6.32 

10.52    9.57  6.48'io.42iCamp  Taylor!  6.55!  432:   5.15  6.13 

11.03  10.C9  6.58  10.51      Tocaloma    '  6.40    4  72  5.02  6.01 

11. 16  10.31  7.15  11.05    Point  Reyes  6.30    4.0S  445  5.43 

(11.29,  8.00  11.50!      Tomales  5. 40;  3  25  '       j  4.41 

12.17'  8.41  12.331      Howards     j  4  58'  2  40  3.54 

'r2-55  9  10    1.05  Duncan  MihV  4.25    2.c8            j  3.15 

1.25  9.34    1.30,     Cazadero  400    145           1  245 

and  Way 

a.  m.|p.  m.'p.  m.  P.  M.|       Stations      [a.  m.|p.  m.Ip.  m.|p.  M. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  A.  H.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala.  Point  Arena.  Coffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  M  endocino  City,  Fort  Eragg,  and  all  points 
on  the  North  Coast. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 

LEAVE         | 

From  July  35,  1892. 

ARRIVE. 

Uenicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . .. 

7-15     P. 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  lose..     *   12.15   «*- 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cafistoga. 

6.15     P. 

8.00   A. 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Da%-is. 

8.00    A. 

First  and  second-class  Ogden  and 

East,  and  first-class  locally 

9.4S     f- 

8.30   A. 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marvsville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

9-00    A. 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic   Express, 
Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles, 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans, 

*      8.45     P. 

12. OO  M. 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livermore. 

*      I. OO    P. 

Sarramenrn  River  Steamers 

*      9.OO    P. 

I-30    P- 
3.OO    P. 

12.45    P. 

Haywards,   NDes,  and  San  Jose  . 

4.OO    P. 

Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Yallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

9-45  a. 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento.. . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

*      4-30    P- 

*      8.45    A. 

Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 

8.45    A. 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

8-45    A. 
7-45    A. 

6.00    P. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

*       6.I5     P. 

*     6.00    P. 
6.00    P. 

Ogden   Route   Atlantic    Express, 

9.15    A. 
t       8.45    P. 

:  7.00  p. 
7.00  p. 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- 

to, Marysville,  Redding,    Port- 

land, Puget  Sound,  and  East. . . 

8.I5    A. 

SANTA  CKUZ  DIVISION. 

X     7-45  A- 

Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Oatos,   Fel- 

ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

J       8.O5     P. 

8.15  a. 

Newark,    Centrevflle,    San    Jose, 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

6.20    P 

*    2.15   p. 

Centreville,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

4-45    P- 

Centreville,    San    Jose,   and    Los 
Gatos.     Saturday  and   Sunday 

to  Santa  Cruz 

9- 50  A. 

COAST 

DIVISION,  Third  and  Towns  end  Sts. 

*      -J.OO   A. 

San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

*  2.38  p. 

Monterey   nnd   Santa    Cruz  Sun- 

day Excursions 

:  8.28  p. 

8.I5    A. 

San  Jose,     Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa   Mar- 
garita (San   Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  W  ay  Stations 

6.10  p. 

"Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  VS  ay  Stations. 

:  2.45  p. 

San  Jose  and  W  ay  Stations 

5.03  p. 

12.15     * 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

*      2.30    P 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,       Monterey,        Pacific 
Grove,     and      principal      Way 

*      3-30    p 

San  Jose,    Gilroy,   and   principal 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ... 

*      8.06   A. 

San  J  ose  and  Way  Stations 

8.48    A. 

6.30    P 

Menlo  Park  and  V\  ay  Stations  . . 

t    11-45    P 

Menlo    Park   and   principal   Way 

t       7-30    P- 

A  for  mc 

ming.     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays 
t  Saturdays  only.     ;  Snndays  only 

excepted. 

S&N  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE 

DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

General  Manager.                      Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
General  Offices,    14   Sansome   Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— August  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York  ; 
Aug.  15th,  SS.  San  Bias ;  Aug.  25th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney. 
"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  railing  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — August  i8tb,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan  and    China   Line  for  Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  P.  M. 

China.    . .  .(via  Honolulu).   ..  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  H. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Erannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAST. 

FOR  JAP  AS  AND  CHENA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.   M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  36 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
atS.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Aug.  2,  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Aug.  a,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  M.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  even-  4th  and 
qth  day  at  11  A,  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tlburoo,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55-  9-3o,  11.30  a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  m. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,8.20,  9.55,  11. 55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  H. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  It. 
Sundays— -8.35,  10.05,  "-35  A-  M-I  2-°5>  4-°5t  5.30.  6.50  *"•  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.'DESTiNATtON. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.05  P.   M. 

8.00   A.    M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
5.00   P.    M. 

Petal  um  a 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40A.  H. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.M. 

8.  50  A.  M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   U. 
3.30  P.   M. 

8.CO  A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  H.  M. 

IO.30A.M. 
6.IOP.M. 

7.40  A.  H. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.    M. 

8,00  A.  M. 

Guerneville. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.30  A.  M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.  II. 
5.05   P.   H. 

8.00   A.   M. 
5.OO  P.    M. 

Sonoma        10.40A.  U. 
and           '  6.05  P.  M. 
Glen  Ellen. 

8.5OA.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
3.30    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m. 
6.05  P.  M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.1Q  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Eart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
WQlits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  West  port, 
DJsal,  HydcsvOle,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukian, 
$6.75 ;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  S3. 75 ;  l<>' 
Sonoma,  $1.50  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1 .50 ;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $t.8o;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery*  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  i,  1892. 


There  is  a  fitness  in  the  resurrection  of  Nell 
Gwvnne  from  the  grave,  in  which  she  has  lain  for  two 
centuries,  to  entertain  a  modern  audience.  In  her 
life-time,  the  mignonne  and  piquant  actress  was  a 
well-spring  of  joy  on  and  off  the  stage  ;  it  is  natural 
that  she  should  inspire  posthumous  merriment.  Of 
the  bevy  of  dissolute  women  who  stamped  their 
profligacy  on  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  only 
one  who  is  remembered  with  forgiving  indulgence  is 
she  who  quelled  an  angry  London  mob  with  the 
words:  "Do  not  mistake  me,  good  people,  for  the 
Duchess  of  Castlemaine  ;  I  am  the  Protestant " 

Was  she  an  orange-girl,  as  the  story  goes  ?  or  did 
she  graduate  from  a  night-cellar,  where  she  sang 
songs  and  officiated  as  a  beer-slinger  ?  Who  knows  ? 
Nothing  is  certain,  except  that  her  origin  was  deep  j 
down,  among  the  low  and  the  vile,  and  amid  the  basest  j 
of  a  base  age.  The  first  authentic  record  of  her  is  a 
notice  of  her  appearance  at  about  eighteen  in  the 
King's  Company,  at  Drury  Lane.  She  was  short  in 
stature,  but  plump,  well  formed,  and  gifted  with  rare 
vivacity,  a  pretty  face,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and 
shapely  ankles.  When  the  queen,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy provoked  by  the  king's  attentions  to  Miss 
Stewart,  went  off  in  a  pet  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  she  i 
sent  for  Nell,  who  was  a  rising  soubrette,  to  play  at  j 
the  Wells  Theatre  and  to  overwhelm  Miss  Stewart 
with  jealous).  She  made  a  hit.  Pepys  calls  her 
"pretty,  witty  Nell."  He  says  of  her  Florinel  :  "I 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or  ; 
woman.  So  great  a  performance  of  a  comical  part 
was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before  as  Nell  do 
this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  and  then,  most  and  best  of 
all.  when  she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant,  with  the 
motions  and  carriage  of  a  spark."  Even  grave 
Bishop  Burnet  says  of  her  that  "she  acted  all  per- 
sons in  a  lively  manner,  and  was  a  constant  diver- 
sion." 

So  potent  was  her  charm,  that  Lord  Buckhurst 
gave  her  a  house  at  Epsom  ;  when  the  cockneys 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  races,  his  lordship,  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  and  pretty  Nelly,  "  in  her 
smock-sleeves  and  bodice,"  used  to  stand  at  the  door 
and  chaff  them  ;  he  had  a  sharp  wit  who  could  hold  i 
his  own  in  an  encounter  with  her  razor-edged  tongue. 
By  and  bye  the  lord  faded  out  of  her  life,  and  a 
brother  of  Lady  Castlemaine  look  his  place.  Him, 
with  the  fair  soubrette  by  his  side,  the  king  spied  at 
the  theatre  one  evening,  and  bade  them  to  supper. 
When  the  reckoning  came  round,  his  majeslv  found 
that  his  pockets  were  empty,  and  he  called  upon  the 
gentleman  to  pay,  but  he,  also,  was  penniless. 
Whereupon,  the  lady  cried  :  "  Odds  fish,  what  com- 
pany am  I  got  into?"  Lady  CasUemaine's  brother 
had  to  pledge  his  jewels,  and  so,  in  one  evening,  he 
lost  his  rings  and  his  lady-love. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  furiously  jealous 
of  Nell,  and  when  they  met,  they  exchanged  com- 
pliments. The  times  favored  frank  speech.  Mine. 
de  Sevigne  tells  a  slorj  of  a  meeting  when  Nell  thus 
routed  her  rival,  whose  real  name  was  Mile,  de 
Kerouaille,  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  France  : 
"You  pretend,  madam,  to  be  a  person  of  quality,  and 
yet  you  are  a  courtesan.  You  ought  to  die  with 
shame.  As  for  me,  it  is  my  profession."  And  she 
sailed  off,  laughing,  making  faces  at  the  duchess,  and 
tripping  a  quick  step. 

When  Nell  rose  to  the  rank  of  "La  Favorita  del 
Re,"  all  London  bowed  at  her  reet.  Prim  Evelyn 
does,  indeed,  call  hei  "an  impudent  comedian,"  but 
.■.rote  prologues  and  whole  comedies  for  her, 
and  when  she  died,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Pields,  who  afterward  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, preached  her  funeral  sermon,  she  lived  in  a 
house  in  1'all  Mall,  one  door  from  St.  James's 
1  he  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  back-room  on 

the  ground   flooi  were   mi ■■  ;  u  form  of  house 

decoration  whit  then    than  now.      The 

London  people  adored  her.    When  the  king  gave 

the  I  'M.  hi      of  Porl  mi  1  .,;.  a    1  1    ice  of  plate,  a  mob 

,'ersmhhs,  and  shouted  that  the 

■  Madam  Ellen.'    She  owed  hei 

When  her 

eet,  ran  into  the  carriage 

and  the  latter's  coachman  anathema. 

Uzed  Nell)  will  which  could  be 

hei  Iftion,  Nelly's  coach- 

■   ■    : 
After  the  affray,  Sell)  upbraii 
should  nevei  i.  I  of  the  truth. 

It  is  p)i 

erring  creature  with  ihl  be  did  for 

!i"  pital.     Bui   E01   her  influence  over  her 

f    charity 

been      implctc        In 
■ 
1  1  arch's  brow  with  quip  and 


would  suddenly  become  grave  and  break  in  with  : 
"Now  let  us  think  a  little  about  the  hospital." 
Charles  treated  her  with  his  customary  selfishness. 
Lady  Portsmouth,  Lady  Cleveland,  Lady  Castle- 
maine, and  the  others  got  fortunes  out  of  the  king, 
and  their  lineal  descendants  are  now  among  Uie 
proudest  nobles  of  England  ;  he  left  Nell  Gwvnne 
so  poor  that,  on  his  death-bed.  pity  extorted  from  him 
the  appeal  to  the  bv-standers  :  "  Don't  let  poor  Nelly 
starve  !  " 

It  was  not  from  accident  that  she  won  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  her.  Her  heart  was  as  big  as  her  body 
was  small.  A  tale  of  distress  touched  her  to  the 
quick,  and  her  purse  was  promptly  emptied  to  fill  the 
hands  of  the  needy.  There  is  a  story  of  a  clergy- 
man's family  who  were  fed  by  her  for  months  after 
the  death  of  their  bread-winner.  She  often  bore 
her  silks  and  laces  into  the  abode  of  squalid  poverty, 
and  emerged  radiant  with  joy  at  having  given  bread 
to  the  hungry — perhaps  remembering  that  she  had 
once  belonged  to  the  class  herself  ;  then,  with  empty 
pockets  and  a  tongue  which  was  ever  equipped  for 
battle,  cut  and  thrust,  parry  and  slash,  she  would 
join  "Old  Rowley"  in  his  seraglio,  and  chuck  him 
under  the  chin  till  he  chuckled  in  beatitude  and  the 
painted  duchesses  writhed  in  envy.  But  she  rarely 
had  a  penny. 

She  had  two  sons  by  the  king.    One  died  in  youth. 
The  other,  at  Madam  Nell's  urgent  and   repeated 
entreaty,  he  created  a  baron  and  an  earl,  and  out  of 
his  loins  sprang  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans,  who  are 
hereditary  Grand  Falconers  of  England  and  Regis- 
trars of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    The  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  title  was  held  at  the  altar  on  his  christen- 
ing by  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
his  godfather.     Wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of  one  of 
the  last  appearances  of  his  ancestress  on  the  stage  in 
the  part  of  Valeria,  in  Dryden's  "Tyrannic  Love." 
In  the  play,  she  slabs  herself,  and  a  servant  entered 
to  carry  off  her  body.     She  sprang  up  and  cried  : 
"  Hold  \    Arc  you  mad?     You  vile  confounded  doy  ! 
i  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue. 
I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye, 
1  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly  ; 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted,  I'll  be  civil, 
I'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  devil. 
As  for  my  epitaph,  now  I  am  gone, 
I'll  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own  : 
'  Here  Nelly  lies,  altho'  she  lived  a  slattern, 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St.  Catherin.'  " 
Planquette  look  her  story  as  the  theme  of  a  comic 
opera,  which  was  produced  in  this  city  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  has  now  been  revived  at  the 
Tivoli.     It  is  full  of  gay  music,  dashing  choruses, 
and  merry  strains  ;  its  plot  contains  so  many  twists 
and   turns,   so   many  transmigrations   of   soul    and 
costume,  that  it  is   not  .easy  to  follow   it.     But  the 
piece  is*  one  which  can  be  enjoyed  for  a  couple  of 
hours.    The  burden  of  the  night  falls,  as  usual,  on 
the  shoulders  of  Gracie  Plaisted,  who  acts  with  her 
customary   spirit    and    vivacity ;    Phil    Branson    and 
George  Olmi  have   their  opportunity  as   Rochester 
and  Buckingham. 

Rochester's  adventures  have  more  than  once 
furnished  a  dramatist  with  the  subject  of  a  comedy  ; 
but  he  has  never  been  made  as  funnv  on  the  stage  as 
he  was  in  real  life.  He  was  the  type  of  a  practical 
joker,  al  a  period  when  practical  joking  was  carried 
very  far  indeed,  and  the  license  of  speech  and  act 
was  far  beyond  what  modern  taste  would  allow. 
Nothing  was  sacred  to  him  ;  he  fooled  king  and 
court,  churchmen  and  dukes,  maids  and  matrons, 
with  equal  recklessness.  In  the  chronicles  of  his 
times,  his  merry  pranks  are  duly  recorded  ;  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder,  as  he  reads  them,  what 
sort  of  society  that  must  have  been  in  which  he 
kept  his  head  on  his  shoulders.  He  plaved  the  con- 
jurer  Zadkiel,  and  paralyzed  the  court  ladies  who 
consulted  him  with  a  revelation  of  secrets  which 
they  supposed  to  be  buried  in  their  own  bosoms  and 
thai  of  one  other.  He  was  a  wit,  a  savant,  a  good 
soldier,  no  mean  diplomat ;  he  wrote  some  fair 
verse,  and  was  well  informed  on  reliyious  contro- 
vert. Bul  his  life  was  spent  in  intrigue,  and  was 
brought  to  a  premature  closi-  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  bj  hi*  excesses. 

By  the  way,  it  was  Rochester  who  made  an  im- 
promptu  quatrain  which  became  famous.  Being 
asked  by  his  rival  master  to  write  an  epitaph  upon 
him,  Rochester  indited  an  epitaph  which  was  an 
epigram,  and  thus  commemorated  Charles  the 
Second  : 

"  I  fere  In     oui    ovei  eign  lord  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  reliis  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thiny. 
An. I  never  did  a  wise  one." 

With  two  smh  characters  as  Nell  Gwyime  and 
Rochester,  a  skillful  playwright  oughl  to  be  able  to 
construct  a   fine  comedy.      It   is  singular   thai  no 

one  has  done  SO.  The  them.-  is  superior  to  that  of 
"  Richelieu  "  ;  and  the  piece  would  contain  two  first- 
el.  i-s  parts.  A  writer  of  judgment,  the  Count  of 
Grammont,  by  merely  describing  what  he  saw  at  the 
1  oun  ol  Charles  the  Second,  In  a  lively  and  witty 

vein,  wrote  a  book  ol  memoirs  which  has  lived, 
.uid  will  live  so  long  as  the  French  language  en- 
j"'i  il  1  1  ms  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
masters  of  play-writing  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  the  - e  theme  on  Oh.-  stage 


Never  was  the  demand  for  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  so 

grcit  as  during  this  56fl  i»  m. 


—  Extka  Minck  PiBS,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres,  during  the  week  commencing 
August  1st:  The  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast "  ;  Thatcher's  Minstrels  and  Rich  and 
Harris's  company  in  "  Tuxedo"  ;  Duncan  Harrison's 
company  in  "Little  Tippett "  ;  Jeffreys  Lewis  in 
"  Clothilde"  ;  a  local  company  in  "Moths";  and 
Charles  Frohman's  company  in  "The  Lost  Para- 
dise." 

"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  which  is  to  be  produced 
at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday,  is  a  light  opera  composed 
by  Adolph  Bauer,  with  libretto  by  J.  P.  Wilson. 

It  was  in  "  Tuxedo,"  a  farce-comedy  that  will  be 
seen  here  on  Monday  night,  that  the  song,  "Ta-ra- 
ra  boom-de-ray,"  was  first  sung  on  the  stage  ;  but  it 
was  nothing  of  a  success  until  Lottie  Collins  took  it 
over  to  London. 

Edward  Bell,  who  used  to  be  in  one  of  the  Palmer 
companies ;  Charles  Bowser,  the  original  Pittacus 
Green  of  "Hazel  Kirke";  and  Mabel  Bert,  a 
pretty  actress  who  has  been  here  in  various  com- 
panies, are  in  the  cast  of  "  Little  Tippett." 

Jean  de  Reszke  has  had  to  go  over  to  the  continent 
to  get  over  a  slight  bronchial  affection,  and  the  Lon- 
don opera  season  is  sadly  upset  in  consequence. 
"Otello"  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  repertoire. 
De  Reszke,  by  the  way,  is  a  great  racing-man  in 
Russia,  one  of  the  horses  in  his  stable  being  the 
heaviest  individual  winner  of  stakes  on  the  Russian 
turf  this  year. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  such  a  sensible  act  as  was 
performed  by  pretty  Kitty  Cheatham  at  the  Tivoli  a 
few  nights  ago.  She  had  gone  to  see  "  Nell  Gwvnne," 
accompanied  by  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
Unfortunately,  she  wore  a  large  and  elaborately 
trimmed  hat ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  see  that  she  was 
cutting  off  a  view  of  the  stage  from  manv  persons  be- 
hind her  than  she  took  out  a  pin  or  two,  touched  up 
her  hair  a  bit,  and  laid  the  hat  in  her  lap,  where  it 
remained  throughout  the  evening. 

When  Charles  Frohman  saw  the  dispatch  announ- 
cing Lottie  Collins's  death,  he  cabled  for  an  immedi- 
ate denial  or  confirmation  of  the  rumor.  The  replv 
was  from  the  lady  herself,  and  consisted  of  the 
phrase  "  Ta-ra-ra  boom-de-ray  "  —  which  he  inter- 
preted as  proof  of  her  continuance  in  this  world  and 
used  as  an  advertisement.  She  is  under  contract  lo 
him  to  play  a  short  engagement  in  this  country, 
though  where  he,  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
vaudeville  shows,  is  going  to  place  her,  no  one  can 
imagine. 

The  identitv  of  John  Drew's  successor  in  the 
Daly  Company  is  settled  at  last.  They  sav  that 
Acton  Bond,  a  member  of  Irving's  company  in  Lon- 
don, was  invited  to  join  the  Dalys,  but  declined. 
But  it  is  authoritatively  announced  in  the  East  that 
Hart  B.  Conway  has  been  engaged  to  play  Drew's 
r61es.  He  is  an  Englishman  who  made  almost  a 
failure  in  New  York,  three  years  ago,  with  a  Froh- 
man company  in  '*  Our  Flat "  ;  but  he  is  a  handsome 
man  and  in  the  front  rank  of  leading  men  in  Lon- 
don. Perhaps  his  popularity  there  influenced  Mr. 
Daly,  who  is  going  in  heavily  for  his  London  season. 


The  July  number  of  Tevis  &  Fisher's  Real 
Estate  Journal  contains  the  usual  review  of  the 
market  and  several  interesting  articles  on  matters 
which  concern  house-owners  and  investors.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Facts  are  Facts,"  it  is  shown  that 
the  current  rumor  that  there  are  in  ihe  city  from  five  to 
seven  thousand  houses  placarded  with  "  to  let"  signs, 
is  a  gross  exaggeration  ;  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
people,  who  are,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts  of  the  matter,  place  the  number  at  two  thousand 
seven  hundred,  and  in  that  number  two  and  some- 
times more  flats  are  counted  as  single  houses. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower. 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     I^jw  prices. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

1 14  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 


DCLXXVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

July  31,  1892. 

Mullagaiawny  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

■tailed  Rock  Cod.     Sauce  Diplomat. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Green  Peas.     Corn. 

Roast  Eeef.     Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Beef  and  Spanish  Onion  Salad. 

Lemon  Pie. 

Fruits. 

Diplomat  Sauce. — Make  a  cream  sauce  with  half  a  pint 

of  cream.     When  made,  put  into  it  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

pound  of  lobster  butter ;  stir,  and   when  the  whole  is  well 

■nixed,  add,  also,  about  half  a  tablespoon ful  of  essence  of 

anchovy  and  mix  again  ;  pepper  to  taste. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

ECreling  Bros Pkoikii-tors  and  Managers. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
A  Great  Sir 


See  Hartman  and  Knight  in  their  Great  Serpentine  Dance. 


Monday,  August  1st, 
BEAUTY    AND    THE    BEAST! 

Bj  Adolph  Bauer  and  J.  P.  Wilson. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

The    Argonaut 

DURING   THE 

NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
ending-  December  1st,  the  Argo- 
naut will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE      DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  omce,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  In  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  "We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  Hag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  ISi't'l. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOXD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Onion  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  luiiurtl  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited):  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works:  A.  Whitney  A  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material;  Hartmanu's 
Raht.jcn's  Composition. 


MUMNflORDKfl 


5=? 


THERE    ARE    NONE    BETTER ! 


August  i,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


DEMOCRACY  _AND   ANARCHY. 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Grover  Cleveland, 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  July  21,  1S92  : 

"  Scenes  are  enacted  in  every  abiding  place  of  high  pro- 
tection that  mock  the  hopes  of  lot!  and  attest  the  tender 
mercy  the  workingman  receives  from  those  made  selfish  and 
sordid  by  unjust  governmental  favoritism." 

These  "  scenes"  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland  refers  so 
feelingly  were  evidently  the  efforts  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Idaho  to  prevent  the  murder  of 
non-union  workmen,  lo  repress  disorder,  and  to  dis- 
perse the  mobs  of  striking  workmen. 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  July  8th,  by  John  M.  Palmer,  a 
Democratic  senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  who 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination before  the  DemocraticconventionatChicago  : 

"  1  maintain  that  THESE  CITIZENS  [the  Homestead 
Strikers]  WERE  RIGHT.  1  maintain  .  .  .  that  THESE 
MEN'  HAD  THE  RIGHT  TO  HE  THERE.  That 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  tu  assert  that  THESE  MEN 
HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  EMPLOYMENT  THERE. 
These  large  manufacturing  establishments  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  public  establishments  .  .  and  the 
OWNERS  OK  THESE  PROPERTIES  must  hereafter 
beresardedas  HOLDING  THEIR  PROPERTY  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  CORRELATIVE  RIGHT  of  those 
without  whose  services  the  property  would  be  utterly 
valueless. 

"  The  only  concession  I  make  concedes  to  them  the  right 
to  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  en- 
terprises. 

"  I  maintain,  furthermore,  that  these  laborers,  haying 
spent  their  lives  in  this  peculiar  line  of  service,  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  INSIbT  ON  THE  PERMANENCY 
OF  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
insist,  too,  upon  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. There  is  a  law  which  gives  to  these  men  who  have 
been  bred  in  these  special  pursuits— as,  for  example,  in  the 
service  of  railroads,  or  of  these  vast  manufacturing  establish- 
ments -A  RIGHT  TO  DEMAND  EMPLOYMENT,  a 
right  which  can  only  be  defeated  by  misconduct  on  their 
part.  .  .  .  The  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT  is  a  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION  as  the  railroads 
are  held  to  be  public,  because  they  work  for  the  public, 
because  they  employ  the  public,  because  men  in  their  service 
become  unfit  for  other  service,  because  there  are  thousands 
dependent  upon  them  for  food  and  nurture." 

Extrict  from  the  New  York  World  (Democratic) 
of  July  21st: 

"  It  is  not  a  spectacle  calculated  to  win  support  from 
workingmen  to  see  the  whole  military  and  civil  authority  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  invoked  and  employed  to  assist 
a  conspicuous  beneficiary  of  protection  in  reducing  wages 
and  breaking  down  organized  labor." 

Extract  from  the  New  York  Times  (Democratic): 
"The  workmen  who  have  been  employed  at  the  steel 
works  at  Homestead  had  strong  claims  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Company.  It  was  their  labor  as  well 
as  the  capital  of  the  company  that  had  built  up  those  works 
and  created  the  wealth  which  they  represent.  They  were 
skilled  in  their  trade,  they  and  their  families  were  dependent 
upon  their  labor  for  subsistence,  and  their  homes  were  es- 
tablished at  and  about  the  Carnegie  mills.  It  was  hard  for 
them  to  be  cut  off  and  set  adrift,  and  if  there  was  a  determi- 
nation to  force  them  to  give  up  their  organization  or  be 
displaced  by  non-union  men,  it  was  a  wrongful  exercise  of 
power  by  a  great  corporation.  The  Carnegie  Company 
owned  the  steel  works  and  had  an  undoubted  right  to  hold 
possession  of  them  and  to  operate  them  with  any  labor  that 
they  could  obtain  on  the  terms  offered.  If  the  strikers 
could,  by  refusing  to  work  and  by  inducing  others  by  law- 
ful means  not  to  take  their  places,  prevent  the  successful 
operation  of  the  mills,  they  had  the  right  to  do  so." 

Extract  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  (Demo- 
cratic/ : 

"The  conflict  at  Homestead  clearly  demonstrates  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  United  States  Government  must 
place  such  establishments  as  that  of  Carnegie  under  inspec- 
tion and  compel  them  to  turn  over  to  American  labor  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  higher  prices  secured  by  reason  of 
protection." 

Extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Demo- 
cratic), July  t2th  : 

"  The  right  to  work,  and  the  right  to  be  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  property,  are  as  essential  to  the  strikers  at  Home- 
stead as  tbey  are.  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  hunting-seat  in 
Scotland.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  the  boys  are 
marching." 

Extract  from  the  Chicago  Herald  { Democratic): 
"Slavery  had  its  Legrees,  Protection  has  its  Fricks. 
The  Fricks  gain  prominence  in  the  monopoly  tariff  system 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  the  Legrees  gained  promi- 
nence in  the  slavery  system.  They  are  brutes.  They  do 
the  brutish  work  of  brutish  masters." 

Extract  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner (Demo- 
cratic), July  7,  1892: 

1 '  These  men  are  in  arms  for  their  lives,  and  for  lives  more 
precious  to  them  than  their  own.  Moreover,  they  feel  that 
they  have  a  vested  right  in  their 'jobs* — a  partnership  in- 
terest in  the  mills.     Why  should  they  not';  " 

Extract  from  the  New  York  World  (Democratic): 
"The  contracts  made  by  Mr.  Frick  for  these  Hessians  in 
advance  of  any  trouble,  as  confessed  by  him  before  the  con- 
gressional committee,  was  an  utterly  lawless  performance. 
Only  a  Hesssian  press,  few  in  numbers  and  less  in  influence, 
has  championed  the  side  of  monopoly  through  thick  and 
thin  in  this  conflict." 

Extract  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Demo- 
cratic) : 

"  If  it  is  justifiable  for  an  American  manufacturer  to  com- 
pel the  farmer  who  sells  his  wheat  in  Liverpool  to  pay  a  tax 
upon  the  clothing  or  the  tools  that  he  receives  in  exchange, 
or  else  10  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  protected  articles,  it  is 
justifiable  for  the  Homestead  workmen  to  compel  their  em- 
ployers to  pay  them  higher  wages,  or  else  allow  their  works 
to  lie  idle." 

Extract  from  the  New  York  Times  (Mugwump 
Democratic) : 

"It  is  a  question  how  long  we  in  this  country  will  be 
willing  to  allow  the  same  security  that  belongs  to  money 
honestly  earned  to  money  that  is  got  by  bribing  the  taxing 
power  with  contributions  to  a  party  treasury,  made  in  order 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  it  from  find- 
ing expression  m  legislation. 

This  means  :  Since  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  protectionist, 
his  workmen  should  take  away  his  property.  Unless 
a  man  is  on  your  side  in  politics,  he  has  no  right  to 
his  money. 

The  New  York  World  (Democratic),  of  July  14th, 
devoted  two  columns  to  ridicule  of  Major-General 
Snowden  and  the  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
forces  in  th_*ir  occupation  of  Homestead.  Its  corre- 
spondent at  that  place  also  undertook  to  explain 
what  he  described  as  "  the  excellent  shooting  done 
by  the  Homesteaders  last  week."  by  the  fact  that  the 
workmen  had  been  members  of  a  military  company 
which  was  disbanded  for  refractory  behavior. 


REPUBLICANISM  AND   LAW. 

Extract  from  a  proclamation  by  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  issued 
July  15,  1892  : 

"  Whereas,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  has  rep- 
resented to  me  that  within  the  said  State  there  exists  insur- 
rection and  a  condition  of  domestic  violence  and  resistance 
to  the  laws,  to  meet  and  overcome  which  the  resources  at 
his  command  are  unequal ;  and  whereas,  by  reason  of  said 
conditions,  the  said  governor,  as  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  has  called  on  me  as  chief  executive  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  assistance  in  repressing  the 
said  violence  and  restoring  and  maintaining  peace. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  Section  4,  Article  IV.,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  law  of  Con- 
gress enacted  in  pursuance  thereof,  do  hereby  command  all 
persons  engaged  in  said  insurrection  and  in  resistance  to  the 
laws  to  immediately  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
respective  abodes." 

Extract  from  the  Washington  Chronicle  (Republi- 
can) : 

"The  anarchists  used  small  fire-arms,  cannon,  dynamite, 
bombs,  fire,  burning  coal-oil,  clubs,  stones,  and  all  the 
bloody  implements  of  brutal  assassins,  and  the  treatment 
this  mob  showed  to  the  watchmen  when  they  yielded  to  this 
overwhelming  force  and  agreed  to  return  to  Pittsburg,  was 
akin  to  savagery.  This  is  the  violence  and  terror  of  an- 
archy !  Yet  the  New  York  World  indorses  this  terrible 
conduct  of  this  law-defying  mob,  and  by  its  anarchistic 
arguments  Incites  them  and  all  their  sympathizers  to  deeds 
of  bloodshed,  to  destroy  property,  to  defy  law  and  order, 
to  wreck  all  government.  If  a  mob  had  possession  of  the 
Pulitzer  i  World)  Building  in  New  York,  and  refused  to 
permit  Proprietor  Pulitzer  or  his  representatives  to  enter  or 
possess  it.  and  were  threatening  to  destroy  it  and  its  con- 
tents, Mr.  Pulitzer  and  his  editors  would  not  hesitate  to  put 
Pinkerton  guards  in  charge  of  it,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  in 
the  event  of  the  sheriff's  failure.  Only  among  the  worst 
elements  of  our  ignorant  and  vicious,  mostly  foreign, 
classes  can  such  teachings  as  those  in  the  World  bear  their 
bitter  fruit." 

Extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Times  { Republican) : 

"  The  lawless  thousands  who  have  taken  violent  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  their  employers  at  Homestead 
are  not  Americans,  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions.  Their 
revolutionary  methods  and  anarchical  actions  are  entirely 
unlike  American  methods  and  actions,  and  if  Americans 
dominated  the  insurgents,  they  would  have  avoided  the 
utterly  lawless  and  inexcusable  attitude  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves. 

"Of  the  four  or  five  thousand  locked-OUt  operatives  of 
the  Homestead  works,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  are 
foreigners— Swedes,  Hungarians,  Poles,  etc.  Many  of 
them  are  aliens  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  they  are 
strangers  to  our  liberty  that  is  so  wisely  conserved  by  law 
as  to  assure  protection  to  person  and  property.  They  mis- 
interpret our  freedom  as  the  liberty  of  license  ;  and  when 
they  strike,  or  come  in  conflict  with  employers,  they  assume 
that  their  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  warrants 
them  in  taking  violent  possession  of  the  property  of  others 
and  holding  it  to  coerce  submission  to  their  terms. 

"  It  is  this  alien  element — alien  to  the  genius  of  our  free 
institutions  as  well  as  often  alien  in  law  and  in  fact — that 
now  threatens  the  peace  of  most  of  our  industrial  commu- 
nities " 

Extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
(Republican) : 

"The  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  the  New 
York  World 'has  given  to  the  Homestead  strikers  is  a  most 
discreditable  feature.  The  World  has  inflamed  passions 
and  prejudice  in  much  the  style  of  a  vulgar  demagogue  on 
the  street  corners.  It  has  wasted  its  influence  in  unfair 
statements,  in  extravagant  denunciation  of  the  Carnegies, 
and  in  treating  the  strike  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice." 

Extract  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Republican): 
"  The  situation  at  Cceur  d'Alene  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  that  at  Homestead.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
statement,  one  set  of  workingmen  declares  that  another  set 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  and  that  union 
strikers  who  quit  their  jobs  have  the  right  to  kill  non-union 
workers  who  have  taken  the  vacant  places.  A  more  abso- 
lute and  anarchical  tyranny  than  this  never  existed." 

Extract  from  the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Repub- 
lican) : 

"The  course  of  the  Democratic  press  is  absurd  beyond 
anything  in  our  memory.  Last  week  it  taught  that  it  was 
right  for  the  workmen  to  take  possession  of  the  Carnegie 
mills  at  Homestead.  It  taught  that  it  was  right  for  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  refuse  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
enforce  law  and  order." 

Extract  from  the  New  York  7W£w«tr(  Republican) : 
"He  is  the  truest  friend  of  the  workingmen  at  Home- 
stead who  tells  them  in  all  frankness  that,  whatever  may  be 
their  wrongs,  they  are  pursuing  an  unwise  course  in  under- 
taking to  redress  them  by  measures  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. There  have  been  a  great  many  labor  strikes  in  this 
country.  Can  they  remember  any  beginning  as  this  did  in 
violence  and  bloodshed  that  was  ever  settled  with  the 
strikers  in  possession  of  the  property  of  their  employers, 
and  upon  the  strikers'  terms?  History'  has  some  lessons 
worth  learning." 

Extract  from  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Weekly 
(Republican): 

"  No  New  York  newspaper  has  displayed  a  more  venom- 
ous spirit  in  dealing  with  the  Homestead  troubles  than  the 
New  York  World.  It  has  sought  throughout  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  working  classes  by  intimations  and 
charges  wholly  unworthy  of  a  respectable  journal.  Seizing 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  now  temporarily  re- 
siding abroad  upon  property  which  he  has  honestly  ac- 
quired, it  has  indulged  in  malignant  sneers  and  innuendoes, 
intimating  that  he  has  wrung  his  wealth  from  under-paid 
operatives  ;  that  the  troubles  at  Homestead  were  the  natu- 
ral outcome  of  his  tyranny  and  injustice,  etc.  The  editor 
of  that  paper  evidently  forgets  that  its  own  proprietor  re- 
sides abroad  most  of  the  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
which  he  has  acquired  in  this  country.  He  evidently  for- 
gets that  if  Mr.  Carnegie  has  his  so-called  castle  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Pulitzer  has  his  costly  yacht,  and  indulges  him- 
self at  will  in  other  pleasures  which  the  world  has  never 
thought  of  challenging.  Most  people  will  agree  with  us 
that  if  it  is  a  crime  in  Mr.  Carnegie  to  acquire  and  enjoy 
wealth,  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  equally  criminal. 

' '  The  /(  arid  apparently  maintains,  with  Senator  Palmer, 
of  Illinois,  that  capital  has  no  rights  ;  that  the  workingmen 
may  fairly  demand  permanence  of  employment ;  and  that 
a  manufacturing  establishment  is  a  public  institution,  in 
the  control  of  which  the  owners  should  properly  have  no 
voice  whatever.  What  would  that  newspaper  do  if  its  logic 
should  be  applied  to  itself;  Mr.  Pulitzer  gives  more  or  less 
constant  employment  to  a  staff  of  so-called  '  space-workers.' 
Suppose  that  in  the  exigencies  of  his  business  he  should  see 
fit  to  reduce  the  rates  paid  for  this  style  of  work,  and  that 
the  persons  employed,  refusing  to  accept  the  rate  offered 
them,  should  undertake  to  prevent  others  from  taking  their 
places.  What  would  he  do  in  the  premises?  Suppose  that, 
furthermore,  the  discarded  contributors  should  then  under- 
take to  prevent  his  control  of  his  own  property  by  establish- 
ing a  cordon  of  armed  guards  around  it.  Would  he  regard 
such  a  proceeding  as  falling  within  the  rights  of  his  em- 
ployees? Suppose  that  these  latter  should  undertake  lo 
justify  their  course  by  the  argument  that  a  newspaper  is  a 
public  institution.  He  could  hardly  deny  thai  it  is  as  much  so 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment.  Would  he  accept  the  situ- 
ation with  alert  eagerness,  and  acquiesce  in  the  entorced  sub- 
serviency to  the  behests  of  persons  arrogating  to  themselves 
this  supreme  sovereignty  in  the  case?  We  suspect  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  World  would  very  promptly  rebel  against 
the  application  of  the  principle  which  he  insists  must  be 
applied  to  the  Homestead  works.  He  would  promptly  and 
rightfully  invoke  all  the  authority  of  the  law,  and,  if  the 
!  constabulary  should  fail  him,  all  such  outside  reinforcement 
I  as  might  be  necessary  lo  vindicate  his  rights  and  protect 
Ins  interests." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Jay  Gould  is  a  very  patient  man.  When  he  thinks 
a  stock  is  getting  too  high  to  suit  him,  he  just  grins 
and  bears  it. — Life. 

Jeannette — "Does  Miss  Boardman  get  her  lovely 
complexion  from  her  father  or  her  mother  ?  "  Gladys 
(sweetly) — "From  her  father.  He's  in  the  drug 
business." — Chicago  News. 

St.  Peter(lo  nervy  applicant) — "  Who  are  you  ?" 
Man — "  Felix  Dugan  ;  who  are  you?"  St.  Peter — 
"I — I — I  am  St.  Peter."  Man — "Shake;  I  used 
to  be  a  janitor  myself." — Ex. 

Ready  for  the  picnic:  "Got  everything  ready, 
Chollie?"  "Yes."  "Plenty  of  champagne  and 
sandwiches?"  "Yes."  "And  an  opiate  for  the 
chaperon  ?"     "  By  Jove  !  no." — Judge. 

She — ' '  Do  humorists  often  make  jokes  at  their  own 
expense?"  Celebrated  humorist — "  The  first  two  or 
three  thousand  are  at  their  own  expense.  After  that 
they  get  paid  for  them  or  give  it  up." — Judge. 

The  veteran — "Speaking  of  bravery  ;  why,  durin' 
the  Wilderness  campaign,  single-handed,  1  made 
forty  Confederates  run."  The  hearers — "How  was 
that?"  The  veteran — "Well,  they  chased  me." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

"Jove!  that  was  terrible.  Man  fell  overboard  in 
mid-ocean  the  other  day  and  never  was  seen  again," 
said  Hicks.  "  Drowned  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hicks.  "  Oh, 
no — of  course  not.  Sprained  his  ankle,  probably," 
said  Hicks. — Ex. 

Editor—"  See  here  '.  In  this  story  you  make  one 
of  the  characters  ask  another  how  the  thermometer 
stands."  Contributor —  "  Yes."  Editor —  "  And 
then  you  write,  'At  ninety-six  degrees,  she  replied, 
in  frigid  tones.'  " — New  York  Herald. 

She — "  Mrs.  Brown,  who  married  a  poor  man 
whom  she  loved,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  married  a 
rich  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  are  both  widows 
now"  and  in  mourning."  He— "Yes, — but,  oh,  what 
a  difference  in  the  mourning." — Elmira  Echoes. 

Old  M artel — "  Whisky  has  very  different  effects 
in  different  parts  of  the  city."  Rowne  de  Bout — 
"You  don't  say  so?"  Old  Mar/el — "On  the 
Bowery,  it  causes  drunkenness  ;  on  Wall  Street, 
alcoholism  ;  and  on  Fifth  Avenue,  heart-failure." — 
Puck. 

Whipper — "  Who  was  Rosalind  in  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  presentation  of  '  As  You  Like  It  ?'  "  Snapper 
— "Miss  Morton."  Whipper — "Was  she  dressed 
as  the  play  demands,  in  the  forest  scene  ?"  Snapper 
— "Yes  :  but  she  stood  behind  a  tree  all  the  time." — 
Puck. 

Bowles — "Did  Bullion  give  you  a  vacation?" 
Knowles — "Two  weeks.  But  I  won't  go  back  to 
him  again  unless  he  retracts  his  words."  Bowles — 
"  What  did  he  say  ?"  Knowles — "  He  said  not  to 
come  back  after  the  two  weeks  were  over." — Jewelers' 
Circular. 

Mistress--"  Well,  Bridget,  and  how  is  your  hus- 
band ?  "  Washerwoman — "  Shure,  an'  he's  all  used 
up,  mum."  Mistress — "Why,  what  ails  him?" 
Washerwoman — "  Indade,  thin,  mum,  last  night  he 
had  sich  bad  dreams  that  he  couldn't  slape  a  wink 
all  night,  mum." — Life. 

Mr.  Jenks — "  I  see  that  a  new  law  in  Alabama 
prohibits  the  selling  of  liquor  within  three  miles  of  a 
church  or  school-house."  The  colonel  ( from  Louis- 
ville)— "That's  a  terrible  blow  to  Alabama."  Mr. 
Jenks — "Think  so?"  The  colonel — "I  should  say 
so.  In  three  years  there  won't  be  a  church  or 
school-house  left  in  the  State." — Life. 

Mr.  Peet,  a  rather  diffident  man,  was  unable  to 
prevent  himself  being  introduced  one  evening  to  a 
fascinating  young  lady,  who,  misunderstanding  his 
name,  constantly  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Peters,  much 
to  the  gentleman's  distress.  Finally  summoning  cour- 
age, he  bashfully  but  earnestly  remonstrated  :  "Oh, 
don't  call  me  Peters;  call  me  Peet."  "Oh,  but  I 
don't  know  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Peters,"  said  the 
young  lady,  blushing,  as  she  playfully  withdrew  part 
way  behind  her  fan. — Red  Gulch  Bazoo. 


Educational. 


Shut  Your  Ears 

To  the  representations  of  unscrupulous  dealers  who 
tell  you  that  their  bogus  nostrums  and  local  bitters 
are  identical  with  or  akin  to  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters. Such  statements  are  false.  Ask  for,  and  insist 
upon  having,  the  genuine  article,  which  is  a  well 
ascertained  remedy  for  malaria,  dyspepsia,  liver  com- 
plaint, rheumatism,  kidney  disorder,  and  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  age. 


HARTSHORN'S  shI^oS) 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //    X^^    LABEL 

wtTHEGENUINE 


^HARTSHORN- 


MISS     M.    S.     HUBBELL, 

Teacher  of  Piano-Forte, 
801   LEAVENWORTH  STREET. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2137    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,   Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teacliers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select    Boarding  and    D:iy   School  Tor   Girls. 
1036  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 
The  next  session  will  begin  August  1,  1892. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH.  A.  M„  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Sixteen  til    Year. 

Christmas  Term  will  open  Monday,  August  1st,  1892. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
Faculty  of  nine  professors  and  teachers. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  E.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


MISS    LAKE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,   cor.  of  Octaria. 

Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,   Principal. 


PERALT&  HALL,  BERKELEY,  GAL. 

In  important  respects  the  best  equipped  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  in  America.  Term  opens  August  oth.  Send 
for  circular  to Dk.  Humes  E.  Spkagi'e,  President. 

Van  Ness  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

1222    PINE    STREET. 


NEXT  TERM  OPESS  WEDNESDAY,  AUG- 
UST 3,  1892. 

Mr.  and  Mme.  J.  H.  ROSEWALD 

"Will  resume   giving   instructions   uii  Augimt 
1,  1892,  at 

922    GEARY    STREET. 

Applicants  for  time  will  please  call  on   Friday  or  Satur- 
day, July  29th,  30th,  from  2  to  4  p.  M. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER     SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    San    Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


RODERICK    HEROLD, 

Professor  of  Music, 

"Will     resume     instructions      on     the     piano 
July  15th. 

1716  BUSH  STKKET. 


MME.   SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned   from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singing  Lessons  on  August  1st. 

1429  WEBSTER  STREET. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1G06  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and     Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  1.  1892. 
MME.   B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


SCHOOL    FOR    YOUNG   LAD1KS 

3524  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Removed  to  iSioGough  St.,  bet.  California  and  Sacramento 
Miss  Emily  EDMUNDS  (Mrs.   J.   M.  Hutchings)   is  re- 
linquishing her  school  and  will   in  future  only  undertake 
Private  Tuition  at  her  own  and  Pupils'  residences.     * 


MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College, 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


MISS    ADIE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

2012  Pine  Street,  bet.  Lacuna  and  Buchanan. 
Literature  Class   for  Crown   Persons.     A   few  Boarding 
Pupils  received.     Re-opens  August  1,  1892. 


BBYN  IMWR  COLLEGE 


A.  COLLEGE 
_    FOR  WOMEN". 

BrjTi  Mawr,  Ph..  teu  miles  Irum  Philadelphia.  OtIerw  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo- Saxon.  French,  Old  Freuili, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  Hiyh. 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Politicnl  Science.  PhreiCB 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy   Gvmnn-  iom, 


with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fell. 
$600)  in  Greek.  Latin,  English,  Matbematu;-, 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  i,  1892. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN  THE 


O11  the   Lighl-Kuiiniiig 

DOMESTIC? 


29    POST    STREET. 
THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital   S3, OOO, 000  00 

Surplus       1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits 3.317.485  11 

September  30,1891. 

Willi  \m  Ai.vORD President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

BYRON   Murray,  Jr., Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Banlc 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
'Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin.  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfori-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm. Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  .Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  »», 

BANKING  DEPART3IENT. 

Cash   Capital  and  Surplus 86, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Li.ovn  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norm. 
H.  WadsWORTH,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,   issue  letters  of   credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1S92) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     \V.    Scott,     President ;    W.    \V.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndge.    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OP    HAUTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, Out) 

Assets 3,632,338 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

38th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1893 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansoiue  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) 8300,000  00 

Assets,  January  1,  1893 878,137  01 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.  L.  DODGE 

SECRETARY         CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT.    ...  ROliKR  I'   1-1.  .tl AG11.1. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 

of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAI'KK  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  inches  iride  :  and  .1  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities  SS^-lnob  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
1  ft  Ounces,  Incl u*l\ e. 

MURPHY,  (JHAXT  &  CO. 

:-  z  - 

-  -  3 
,g  = 
g  --?■ 

LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 
Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  tlic  liun  [i tandsol  families,  who til  they 

ivi   11    1  in., I.  made  ilidr  own  Ijr,  ltd.     [1  in  also  i  heapci 
THT  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Buppllod  with  all  the 
Delicacies, 

We  deliver  in  San   Pnmcfcco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 

Berkeley. 

Main  Ofllooi     inn  ii,,,,..  si..  Ban  Francisco. 
•I".   Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 

■'       '- "'   ■ ■■ ■■  '■  '■■■■■■i.     .-.  u.i  i I.,,.. 

ANDREWS'  II .in 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  «  HAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

i-,.ki    and  Stockton  StH.,  S.  F. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


COODYEAR'S 


Sea!  Rubber  Hose 


R    H.  PEASE,       )  . 
S    M    RUNYON.  I  f 


BEST    THAT    CAN    BE    MADE    OF    RUBBER. 

**  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  S7Q  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 
VOLS.      X-       TO 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


(Established  1S54.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail    .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ...  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 0.1O 

The   Argonaut  and   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  aitd  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  DemoreSt's  Family  Maguzlne  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and   Current  Literature  for   One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Nineteenth   Century  (monthly)  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  anil  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Overland   Monthly   for   One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut   and    LIpplneott'B  Maguzlne  for  One  Year,  by  Mull 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  North   American   Review  for  One  Yeur.   by   Mail 7.60 


Thli  oiler  Ih  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Franolseo  and  Oakland,    in  those  cities  the 

Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  by  mull,  but  In  entirely  In  the  hands  of  onr  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish   to  interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occux>ies  1111  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Fraucisco.  It  is  the 
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magnet  draws  a  needle  to  itself.  Study 
up  quaint,  pithy,  or  witty  phrases  to  head 
your  ads,  and  be  not  too  modest  in  the 
space  they  occupy. — Attston  C.  Ladd. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  tlu  Sluffitld  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  mean/  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  Otic  method  of  realizingit  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-Second  or  present  Congress 
must  be  awarded  the  banner  for  the  maximum  of  promise 
with  the  minimum  of  performance.  Elected  in  1890,  by 
what  seemed  at  that  time  a  tariff  tidal-wave,  the  House  of 
Representatives — composed  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Democrats,  eighty-eight  Republicans,  and  eight  Farmers' 
Alliance  members — went   into    office   with   distinct  and  un- 


equivocal pledges,  on  the  part  of  the  immense  Democratic 
\  majority,  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the  body  politic,  and 
especially  to  make  short  work  of  the  McKinley  BilL  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Democratic  House  was  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  Retrenchment  and  Reform. 

There  is  a  simple  yet  rugged  grandeur  about  this  Demo- 
cratic programme  which  can  not  fail  to  impress  even  the 
meanest  mind. 

Eight  months  have  elapsed,  and  what  has  this  aggregation 
of  Democratic  talent  and  virtue  accomplished  ?  The 
McKinley  Bill  has  never  been  assailed,  except  to  be  dealt  a 
few  weak  and  inefficient  blows,  so  manifestly  for  political 
effect  that"  they  attracted  no  attention  whatever,  while  as  for 
Reform,  the  word  has  found  no  place  in  the  bright  lexicon  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  what  has  been  done,  since 
the  catalogue  of  what  has  not  been  done  would  have  to  be 
as  long  as  the  moral  law.  We  shall  find  by  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  session  that  the  only  measure  of 
the  first  class,  that  is,  of  national  importance — excepting,  of 
course,  the  appropriation  bills — which  has  been  initiated  in 
the  House  and  passed  to  a  successful  conclusion,  is  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Bill,  and  even  that  was  emasculated  by 
Holman  and  his  cheese-paring  economy  by  cutting  down  the 
appropriation  accompanying  the  bill,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
made  to  fulfill  its  purpose — that  of  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Chinese  who  are  lawfully  in  the  United  States  and 
those  who  are  not. 

To  be  fair,  as  we  certainly  desire  to  be,  we  must  add  to 
this  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  enforce  reciprocal 
canal  arrangements  with  Canada,  the  Inman  Registry  Bill, 
the  Army  Nurse  Bill,  the  Eight-Hour  Bill,  the  Intermediate 
Pension  Bill,  and  the  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  life-savers, 
and  then  we  shall  have  all  the  work  of  the  session  which 
can,  even  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  general  legis- 
lation ;  and  to  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  has  reached 
a  House  that  set  itself  up  as  a  model  of  legislation  for  future 
generations.  The  whole  number  of  bills  passed  by  the 
House  has  been  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  twenty  were  bills  nominally  of  a  public  nature, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  private  pension  bills,  forty-eight  to 
remove  charges  of  desertion,  and  forty-one  private  "bills  of  a 
miscellaneous  character. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  by  the  present  Congress.  The  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-First  Congress — which  became  known,  under 
the  Democratic  nomenclature,  as  the  Billion-Dollar  Con- 
gress— appropriated  a  little  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  published  far  and  wide,  and  the  Demo- 
crats worked  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  Now,  however,  though 
the  bills  are  not  all  in,  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain 
that  this  first  session  of  the  Retrenchment  and  Reform 
Congress,  with  a  three-to-one  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House,  has  exceeded  the  appropriations  of  the  correspond- 
ing session  of  the  Billion-Dollar  Congress  by  some  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves  :  if  the  Democrats  will  spend  pub- 
lic money  like  this  at  the  first  session,  with  the  Presidential 
election  impending  and  every  incentive  to  make  a  record  for 
careful  use  of  the  funds,  what  may  they  not  be  expected  to 
do  at  the  next  session,  when  there  will  be  no  such  check 
upon  them  ? 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  there  is  not  necessarily  anything 
wrong  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  for,  as  Tom  Reed 
has  so  aptly  put  it,  the  reason  why  we  have  a  Billion-Dollar 
Congress  is  because  this  is  a  Billion- Dollar  Country;  but 
with  Democratic  parsimony  exhibited  in  so  many  things 
which  the  people  regard  as  absolutely  necessary,  notably  the 
building  of  a  navy  and  the  fortification  of  our  harbors  and 
sea-coasts,  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  when  the 
balance  for  the  session  is  struck,  this  extra  appropriation  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  set  down  to  Democratic 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  apparent  saving  has  been  made  in  matters  which  are 
most  likely  to  attract  public  notice,  and  that  the  leakage  has 
occurred  in   ways   which    are    not    generally  observed,   but 


which  have  been  intended  to  brace  up  wavering  Democrats 
in  doubtful  districts  and  to  mend  Democratic  fences  where 
they  are  out  of  repair. 

We  wish  the  Democratic  party  joy  of  its  record  when  it 
attempts  to  lay  it  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
an  argument  why  the  next  Congress  should  be  Democratic 
and  why  Grover  Cleveland  should  be  elected  President.  If 
the  Democrats  had  not  tooted  their  horn  so  loudly  about  the 
Billion-Dollar  Congress  at  and  about  the  opening  of  the 
present-  session,  it  would  not  be  so  uncomfortable  for  them  ; 
but  they  did,  and  they  can  not  escape  the  comparisons  that 
will  be  drawn. 

The  Council  of  Federated  Trades  of  this  city  have  dis- 
patched a  badly  written  letter  to  the  President  stating, 
among  other  perversions  of  truth,  that  "hardships  are  being 
entailed  upon  the  union  miners  of  Cceur  d'Alene  through 
the  presence  there  of  United  States  troops,  and  the  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  acts  of  their  officers "  ;  the  fact  being 
that  certain  Irishmen  and  Cornishmen,  enrolled  in  miners' 
unions,  failing  to  persuade  their  employers  to  agree  with  them 
on  the  question  of  wages,  endeavored  to  destroy — and  did 
in  places  destroy  —  mining  machinery  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  murdered  in  cold  blood  certain  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  who  had  gone  to  Cceur  d'Alene  to 
work  without  joining  the  Miners'  Union,  and  who  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  wages  offered  by  the  employers  ;  where- 
upon the  governor  of  Idaho  called  out  the  militia,  and,  that 
being  insufficient,  appealed  to  the  President  for  military  aid, 
which  was  promptly  granted.  It  is  untrue  that  any  hard- 
ships have  been  entailed  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  miners  by  the 
presence  of  the  military  ;  their  "hardships"  were  caused  by 
their  own  lawless  and  brutal  acts.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that 
the  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army  have  been 
unwarranted  and  arbitrary.  The  military  have  done  what 
they  were  detailed  to  do  in  a  quiet,  military  fashion.  They 
restored  order,  protected  property,  arrested  rioters  and  mur- 
derers— nothing  more.  They  have  not  even  taken  a  single 
life,  though  the  temptation  to  do  so  must  have  been  severe. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  troops  and  of  the  Idaho  authori- 
ties has  been  as  admirable  as  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  was 
abominable. 

President  Harrison,  being  intelligent  and  well-informed, 
will  probably  treat  the  missive  of  the  Federated  Trades  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves.  But  for  the  benefit  of  strangers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  "Trades,"  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  that  body  is  not  in  any  sense  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  workmen,  but  is  a  conciliabule  of  pestifer- 
ous demagogues,  who  are  trying  to  turn  the  natural  and 
proper  wish  of  workingmen  to  unite  for  the  protection  of 
their  class  interests  into  a  means  of  putting  money  into  their 
own  pockets.  There  is  hardly  a  single  member  of  the 
Federated  Trades  who,  habitually,  does  an  honest  day's 
work  or  earns  an  honest  dollar.  The  leading  members  of 
the  body  make  their  money — and  they  are  said  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  it — by  fomenting  strikes  among  workmen,  and 
then  settling  them  for  coin  furnished  by  employers.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  labor  commissioner,  was  paid  to  settle 
the  brewery  strike  ;  the  witnesses  declined  to  state  how  the 
money  was  divided.  If  the  foundrymen  had  been  willing  to 
pay  tribute-money  to  the  leaders  of  the  Federated  Trades, 
the  molders'  strike  would  not  have  lasted  as  many  weeks  as 
it  lasted  months.  The  men  who  manage  the  Federated 
Trades  have  dropped  on  to  a  good  thing.  They  delude  a 
union,  consisting  of  ignorant,  short-sighted  men,  into  ordering 
a  strike  for  some  imaginary  grievance.  When  the  strike  is 
ordered,  they  go  to  the  employers  and  offer  to  settle  it  for  so 
much  down.  If  the  employers  figure  that  the  strike  will  cost 
them  more  than  the  blackmail  demanded,  they  may  agree,  a 
pretended  settlement  may  be  framed,  and  the  men  may  go 
to  work  again.  That  is  how  the  Federated  Trades  live  ; 
that  is  the  kind  of  men  their  leaders  are.  Scurvy  knaves 
these,  to  lecture  the  President  on  his  duty,  and  to  slander 
the  United  States  army. 

They  add  in   their  letter  that  "the  wives  and 
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the  strikers  are  forced  to  undergo  deprivations  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life."  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  The 
strikers  ought  to  have  thought  of  their  wives  and  children 
when  they  undertook  to  shoot  down  in  the  bushes  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  of  other  wives  and  children.  When  the 
man  Valentine,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Federated  Trades, 
undertook  the  strike  which  paralyzed  the  iron  industry  of 
San  Francisco  for  over  twenty  months,  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  strikers  lived  on  a  dollar  a  day,  contributed  by  other 
unions.  A  large  number  of  the  molders,  perhaps  a  majority, 
agonized  at  the  sight  of  suffering  at  home,  and  clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  where  the  strike  must  end,  earnestly  be- 
sought the  rulers  of  their  union  to  call  the  strike  off  and  let 
them  go  to  work.  But  the  Federated  Trades  and  Valentine 
and  his  confederates  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  settle- 
ment. So  long  as  the  strike  was  on,  there  was  always  a 
chance  that  the  founders  would  buy  peace. 

But  the  world  moves  on.  It  semis  to  be  nearly  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  that  a  man  does  own  his  own  property,  and 
that  he  has  not  got  to  share  it  with  others  who  did  not  help  to 
pay  for  it,  do  not  pay  taxes  on  it,  and  have  no  concern  whether 
it  is  profitable  or  unprofitable.  That  so  much  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  an  age  when  a  Democratic  Senator  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  membership  in  a  labor  union  carries  with 
it  an  ownership  in  the  building  where  the  members  of  the  union 
work,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  progress.  By  and 
bye,  perhaps,  people  may  not  be  afraid  to  say  that  in  this 
country  a  man  should  be  let  to  live  and  to  work  for  his  wife 
and  children's  bread,  without  surrendering  his  sovereignty  to 
a  clique  of  the  most  ignorant  and  lazy  members  of  bis  craft. 

But  this  millennium  will  not  be  attained  without  further 
effort.  The  anarchists  labor  sedulously  to  throw  the  public 
on  false  scents,  so  as  to  divert  attention  from  the  chase  of  the 
truth.  When  the  Homestead  assassins  murdered  the  guards 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Company  to  pro- 
tect its  property  from  fire  and  dynamite,  the  World  and  its 
followers  had  no  rebuke  for  murder,  but  concentrated  their 
denunciations  on  the  Pinkertons,  whom  they  called  Hessians. 
Could  anything  be  more  disingenuous?  The  Pinkertons  are 
merely  watchmen  who  are  employed  all  over  the  country  to 
watch  property  against  thieves  and  marauders. 

The  anarchists  are  trying  to  use  Private  lams  and  his 
thumbs  as  a  tub  to  the  whale.  This  knave,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  serving  in  time 
of  insurrection,  cheered  the  enemy  and  applauded  the 
attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Frick.  For  this  offense  his 
colonel  drummed  him  out  of  the  militia,  and  subjected 
him  to  a  corporal  punishment  which  is  licensed  by  the 
rules  of  war,  and  is  used  in  all  penitentiaries.  The  World 
and  the  labor  unions  now  want  to  make  him  a  martyr 
and  his  thumbs  a  political  issue.  Decent  people  will  wish 
them  joy  of  their  enterprise.  As  for  those  maudlin  persons 
who  "  sympathize"  with  Private  lams  and  his  thumbs,  let  us 
point  out  that  sympathy  is  better  expended  on  the  brave  man 
who  was  shot  and  stabbed  by  Private  Iams's  anarchistic 
colleague  Bergman. 

That  branch  of  the  church  militant  which  is  not  insensible 
to  the  value  of  a  little  free  advertising,  must  needs  also  take 
a  hand  in  the  controversy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers 
Easton — who  lately  made  himself  conspicuous  in  trying  to 
save  the  neck  of  one  Sidney  Bell,  accused  of  a  cowardly  mur- 
der— preached  a  sermon  last  Sunday,  in  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  told  his  congregation  : 

"The  employment  of  the  Pinkertons  was  anarchy  in  as  bad  a  form 
"  as  that  of  the  strikers  when  they  fired  on  them.  That  Frick  acted 
wisely,  no  sane  man  can  claim.  He  should  have  listened  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  As  it  was,  he  played  the  part  of  Nero,  and  is  now  suffer- 
ing the  retribution  of  his  own  acts." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Frick  could  have  acted  differently 
from  the  way  he  did  act.  He  was  in  charge  of  other  peo- 
ple's property,  which  was  threatened  by  a  mob.  He  sent  for 
guards  to  protect  it.  At  the  same  time  he  notified  the  sheriff 
of  the  danger,  and  apprised  the  governor  of  the  State.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  ordered  a  shot  fired,  or  a  striker  as- 
saulted. When  his  guards  were  shot  down,  or  made  pris- 
oners and  beaten  after  they  had  surrendered,  and  when  their 
hands  were  tied  with  ropus.  lie  contented  himself  with  report- 
ing the  facts  to  the  authorities  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
vent such  disorders.  For  so  doing,  he  was  himself  shot  and 
stabbed  by  a  man  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers, 
and  who,  though  the  latter  disclaim  affiliation  with  him,  was 
imbued  with  their  doctrines,  bent  on  carrying  out  their  ob- 
jects, animated  by  their  spirit,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
their  confederate  and  accomplice.  Surveying  these  facts 
from  the  eminence  of  his  pulpit,  the  Rev.  I)r.  T.  Chalmers 
Faston  declares  that  Frick  was  a  Nero  and  has  got  what  he 
deserved.  And  yet  people  wonder  at  the  scant  respect  which 
the  clergy  are  beginning  to  command  ! 

The  Argonaut  notes  with  pleasure  that    merchants    and 

ship-c  /ncrs  are  acting  upon  its  suggestion  to  revive  the  old 

i-.portation  business  in  clipper  ships   round    the    Horn. 


There  are  now  a  number  of  clipper  ships  on  the  berth,  and 
there  is  a  greater  amount  of  freight  going  round  the  "Horn 
than  there  has  been  for  years.  The  goods  going  from  here  to 
New  York  by  that  route  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  canned 
goods,  canned  salmon,  wine,  and  cereals.  The  rates  are 
quoted  as  twenty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  canned 
goods,  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  wool,  five  cents  a  gallon  on 
wine,  twenty  cents  on  salmon,  and  thirty  cents  for  miscella- 
neous merchandise.  This  is  a  cut  of  one-half  on  former 
rates. 

The  cut  affects  the  business  so  materially  that  the  roads 
composing  the  Transcontinental  Association  have  been  cast- 
ing about  for  a  plan  to  meet  it.  It  is  said  that,  working 
through  shipping  firms,  they  are  preparing  to  put  on  a  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  are  making  rates  which  the  other  clippers 
can  not  meet  without  ruinous  loss.  They  will  thus  attempt 
to  drive  from  the  Cape  Horn  route  the  house  of  J.  W.  Grace 
&  Co.,  who  have  lately  placed  a  line  of  clipper  ships  between 
here  and  New  York.  If  the  shippers  of  San  Francisco 
allow  the  new  lines  to  be  unsupported,  the}'  will  be  at  once 
withdrawn,  and  the  shippers  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  laboring  for  years  to 
establish  a  monopoly  of  transportation  between  this  State 
and  the  outside  world.  To  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
has  been  compelled  to  pool  its  receipts  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
to  subsidize  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  it  is  charged  with 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  our 
maritime  commerce  by  clipper  lines  round  the  Horn. 
It  seems  to  us  a  most  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  That  corporation  is  surely  interested  in 
building  up  this  city  and  coast.  As  it  is  now,  they  have  to 
divide  the  profits  of  the  long  railroad  haul  across  the  con- 
tinent with  a  number  of  other  roads  east  of  Ogden.  They 
have,  in  addition,  to  pay  subsidies  to  other  roads  to  keep 
out  of  their  territory.  Were  they  to  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  sea  route,  San  Francisco  would  again  become — 
what  she  once  was — the  distributing  point  for  the  entire 
coast.  Instead  of  standing  still,  as  she  is  doing  now,  she 
would  march  steadily  forward  and  become  a  great  sea- 
port. The  ocean  is  cheaper  than  the  raiL  If  San  Fran- 
cisco could  be  permitted  to  lay  down  the  bulk  of 
her  freights  by  the  sea  route,  she  could  regain  much 
of  the  trade  that  she  has  lost  on  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
south.  It  is  folly  to  expect  to  haul  goods  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  by  rail  across  the  continent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  haul  them  back  again  and  sell  them  to  people 
they  passed  upon  the  way.  But  they  can  be  shipped  twelve 
thousand  miles  by  sea,  and  then  be  hauled  a  thousand  miles 
eastward  by  rail,  and  still  undersell  goods  that  have  been 
hauled  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  westward  by 
rail.  Were  San  Francisco  to  do  this,  she  could  extend 
her  trade  as  far  eastward  as  Salt  Lake — perhaps  as  far  as 
Denver.  The  Southern  Pacific  would  have  the  entire  profits 
of  this  short  haul,  instead  of,  as  now,  dividing  up  the  profits 
of  the  long  haul  with  a  number  of  other  roads.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  opposition  of  that  company  to  the  revival 
of  San  Francisco's  ocean  trade  seems  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible. 


The  controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the  number  of  un- 
occupied dwellings  in  San  Francisco  has  directed  attention 
to  the  subject  of  residences  for  persons  of  limited  means. 
An  inquiry  has  led  to  the  discovery  that  this  city  is  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  New  York  or  Chicago.  It  is  possible 
in  Chicago  to  find  a  house  in  which  a  small  family  can  live 
for  $25  or  $30  a  month.  But  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  the  suburbs,  ten,  fifteen,  cr  eighteen  miles  from  the 
court-house.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Chicago  spreads 
twenty  miles  from  the  court-house  in  every  direction  except 
the  lake-side,  and  that  cable  and  horse-cars  and  local  trains 
run  by  the  great  railroad  companies  carry  passengers  out 
these  twenty  miles,  in  from  half  an  hour  by  the  steam-cars 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  cable  or  horse-cars.  It  is  a 
serious  business  for  a  wage-earner  to  live  an  hour's  distance 
from  his  work-place,  and  makes  a  large  hole  in  his  working- 
hours. 

New  York  is  even  worse  off.  Social  law  requires  a  man 
who  desires  to  preserve  his  connection  with  society,  to  live 
within  a  certain  parallelogram,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Fourteenth  Street,  on  the  east  by  Second  Avenue, 
on  the  west  by  Eighth  Avenue,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Harlem  Flats  and  Spuyten  Duyvil.  There  is  no  State  or 
Federal  law  requiring  him  to  plant  his  tent  within  these 
limits  ;  but  if  he  oversteps  them,  his  wife  must  expect  no 
visitors.  Now,  the  whole  parallelogram  has  been  built  up, 
largely  with  houses  divided  into  flats,  and  the  rent  of  the 
cheapest  of  these  flats,  in  which  a  young  couple  can  live  de-  ' 
cently,  is  not  less  than  $600  a  year.  It  is  reckoned  that  in 
one  such  flat  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children  will  spend  l 
each    year   not  less  than  $1,950  for  butcher,  baker,  grocer, 


servant,  renewal  of  linen  and  crockery,  fuel,  lights,  clothing, 
car-fare,  and  down-town  lunch.  It  thus  appears  that  a  man, 
with  a  fixed  income  of  $2,500,  can  not  make  both  ends 
meet.  And  $2,500  a  year  is  more  than  most  salaried  per- 
sons receive,  even  when  they  are  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust. 

In  San  Francisco  we  find  young  men  marrying  on  incomes 
of  $1 50  a  month  or  thereabouts.  How  they  do  it  is  always  a 
problem.  The  bulk  of  them  board  in  some  one  of  the  fam- 
ily hotels  with  which  the  city  abounds.  In  these  paradises 
of  bad  cookery,  gossip,  scandal,  and  feminine  squabbles,  a 
married  couple  can  hire  a  bedroom,  with  the  privilege  of  the 
dining  and  drawing-room,  for  anywhere  from  $75  to  $100  a 
month.  This  would  leave  $75  to  $50  a  month  for  dress, 
books,  newspapers,  theatre  tickets,  car  fares,  and  ice-cream 
for  the  lady  and  drinks  for  the  gentleman.  Before  the  baby 
comes,  the  lady,  if  she  be  right-minded,  is  pining  for  a  house 
of  her  own,  and  after  the  advent  of  the  little  stranger,  that 
becomes  a  necessity.  If  she  elects  a  flat  in  the  popular  resi- 
dence quarter,  she  will  have  to  pay  anywhere  from  $45  to 
$60  for  rent  alone,  which,  with  her  income,  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  city,  cot- 
tages can  be  hired  from  $30  up,  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
veniently situated,  and  provided  with  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences. Thanks  to  the  cable  cars,  a  man  is  practically  as 
near  his  business  if  he  lives  on  Broderick  Street  as  if  he 
lived  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Allowing  $30  for  rent,  the  clerk 
at  $150  a  month  has  just  $120  a  month  for  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  other  necessaries,  and  pleasures.  The  wife,  of  course, 
must  do  her  own  cooking  and  housework.  In  this  city,  serv- 
ants' wages  and  servants5  board  can  not  well  be  figured  at 
less  than  $40  a  month. 

The  wage-earner  who  gets  $50  a  week  is,  of  course,  better 
off  than  one  who  gets  $35.  But  in  practice  the  difference 
rarely  counts,  fcr  the  $50  man  will  keep  a  servant  and  will 
go  to  parties  and  theatres,  while  the  $35  man  renounces  both 
as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  probably  no  class  in  society 
which  undergoes  more  real  privation  from  scanty  means  than 
the  wage-earner  who  marries  on  the  salary  which  a  first-class 
clerk  commands. 

The  mechanic  is  far  better  off.  The  founders  who  struck 
a  couple  of  years  ago  averaged  $20  a  week  ;  exceptionallv 
fine  workmen  got  more,  but  the  ordinary  worker  in  iron 
could  count  on  his  $20  on  the  weekly  pay-day.  He  lived  in 
a  lodging  or  a  small  cottage  in  the  Mission,  and  his  rent  cost 
him  something  like  $12.50  a  month.  Neither  he  nor  his 
wife  was  forced  to  observe  the  exigencies  of  dress  which 
characterize  the  class  from  which  high-priced  clerks  are 
chiefly  recruited.  He  did  not  get  his  clothes  from  an  expen- 
sive tailor,  nor  she  from  an  extravagant  dressmaker  ;  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  defayed  the  cost  of  clothing  for  father, 
mother,  and  children.  Out  of  his  $20  a  week,  he  could  save 
money,  buy  his  home,  and  have  a  few  dollars  left  to  take  his 
family  to  the  theatre  at  holiday  time.  He  laughed  at  pov- 
erty7 ;  he  had  all  the  money  he  needs.  Astor  could  have  no 
more. 

Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bank-clerk  or  the 
head-bookkeeper  of  a  leading  mercantile  firm  should  not 
live  as  frugally  as  the  mechanic.  But  he  does  not,  nor 
would  his  wife  consent  to  do  so.  If,  when  he  besought 
Anna  Maria  to  accept  his  hand  and  heart,  he  had  reminded 
her  that  she  would  have  to  cook  the  dinner  and  make  the 
bed,  she  would  have  declined  with  thanks,  unless  she  had 
been  very  different  from  the  average  girl  of  the  period.  So 
he  goes  on,  struggling  with  a  burden  which  is  beyond  his 
strength,  and  groaning  at  the  injustice  of  the  world. 


A  London  cablegram  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria  had  imposed  an  excessive  import 
duty  on  lumber  and  fruit  from  the  United  States  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  story  as  it  was  told 
represented  the  duty  as  being  absolutely  prohibitory  of  the 
export  of  American  lumber  to  the  colony.  The  shipping 
and  commission  firm  of  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is 
very  largely  interested  in  the  Australian  trade,  having 
branches  at  both  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  |.  j.  Moore,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm,  recently  returned  to  this  city  after 
a  year's  sojourn  in  Australia,  and  is  therefore  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
story  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sugar-pine,  California  red- 
wood, and  Michigan  clear-pine  are  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tariff  on  lumber.  All  other  lumber,  including 
that  of  the  Baltic,  is  taxed,  as  is  also  that  taken  from  New 
Zealand  into  Australia.  The  Baltic  "deals"  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  making  a  cheap  class  of  doors.  The  better  class 
is  made  out  of  California  sugar-pine  and  Michigan  clear-pine, 
and  as  these  kinds  of  lumber  have  been  put  on  the  free  list, 
all  doors  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  California  product, 
and  that  will  largely  increase  the  business  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  lumber,  says  Mr.  Moore, 
was   simply   a   revenue  proposition.      The   Australians  have 
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been  great  borrowers  of  money,  and  the  government  has 
been  administered  very  extravagantly,  so  a  necessity  has 
arisen  for  increasing  the  revenue.  The  income  of  the 
Victorian  Colony  has  been  £  13,000,000,  yet  there  was  a 
deficit  of  ,£500,000.  The  new  government  found  this 
annual  deficit,  and  had  to  provide  for  it.  By  a  fair  estimate 
the  import  of  lumber  is  1 10,000,000  feet  annually,  and  the 
tariff  put  upon  it  lately  will  yield  a  revenue  of  ,£1,500,000. 
The  only  idea  in  imposing  this  duty  was  to  raise  revenue. 
That  it  was  friendly  to  us,  instead  of  retaliatory,  is  seen  by 
the  exemptions  from  duty  of  American  lumber,  as  already 
mentioned. 

As  to  fruit,  says  Mr.  Moore,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  recently.  The  duty  has  been  six  cents  a 
pound  for  three  years,  which,  of  course,  antedates  the 
McKinley  Bill,  The  duty  is  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory  of 
shipments  of  fruit  from  California  ;  but  it  can  not  be  called 
retaliatory  in  any  sense,  since  it  was  in  existence  before  the 
McKinley  Bill  became  a  law. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill  which  would  do  away  with  all  idea  of  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Victorian  colonists.  He  points  out  that 
the  McKinley  Bill  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  American 
importation  and  consumption  of  Australian  wools.  This 
year  seven  vessels,  loaded  with  wool,  proceeded  direct  from 
Melbourne  to  Boston,  earning  about  26,500  bales,  as  against 
6,000  bales,  the  highest  annual  shipment  heretofore.  The 
cause  of  this  increase  is  that  under  the  old  law  waste  wool 
was  admitted  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  regular  duty.  Germany 
shipped  wool  of  her  own,  and  some  English  and  Scotch 
wool  combed,  which  came  in  as  waste.  The  McKinley  Bill 
did  away  with  the  exception,  and  the  result  is  that  a  better 
quality  of  wool  is  now  being  imported  into  the  United  States. 
With  this  increase  of  their  wool  trade,  the  Australians  natu- 
rally would  not  be  discontented,  nor  are  they  with  any  of  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  a  large  trade  with  this 
country.  1 

One  of  our  Democratic  papers  in  this  city  not  long  ago 
undertook  to  say  that  an  increase  of  $200,000,000  a  year  in 
our  export  trade  was  a  sign  of  decadence,  since  we  gave  the 
world  $200,000,000  more  of  our  wealth  than  we  received, 
but  the  assertion  was  so  puerile  that  it  has  not  ventured  to 
repeat  it.  The  McKinley  Bill  is  proving  its  utility  and  bene- 
ficial operation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever}'  day. 

There  is  a  well-developed  cholera  scare  in  Western 
Europe,  and  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  Supervising  Assistant- General 
Wyman,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  sending  to  sur- 
geons in  charge  of  quarantine  stations  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
precautionary  circulars,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  : 

•'  Because  of  the  danger  which  attaches  to  rags,  furs,  etc.,  which  mav 
have  been  gathered  in  the  infected  districts,  and  to  articles  of  personal 
wear  therefrom,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  vessel  having  articles  liable 
to  convey  infection,  hailing  from  any  port  in  the  districts  aforesaid  or 
from  districts  that  shall  hereafter  be  officially  declared  infected,  will  be 
allowed  entry  to  any  port  in  the  United  States." 

That  General  Wyman  is  not  an  alarmist  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  death  rates  in  the  infected  districts  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads.  Scientists  are 
agreed  that  what  is  called  Asiatic  cholera  finds  its  origin  in 
hot,  moist  countries,  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  par- 
ticularly bad  ;  but,  once  started,  it  goes  wherever  man  goes, 
and  reaps  its  harvest  in  any  favorable  ground  where  it  finds 
lodgment.  It  travels  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  as  quickly  as 
human  conveyances  can  go.  In  the  present  epidemic,  when 
communication  by  railway  and  steamship  is  so  swift,  its  spread 
has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Few  climates  seem  proof 
against  it. 

For  the  first  time  since  1865  the  epidemic  has  abandoned 
the  Red  Sea  route  of  the  pilgrims  from  India,  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  fine  of  travel  recently  opened  up  by  the  new  Trans- 
caspian  and  Transcaucasian  Railways.  In  Meshed,  in  ex- 
treme Eastern  Persia,  the  deaths  in  June  and  July  numbered 
five  thousand — fully  thirty-  per  cent,  of  the  persons  attacked — 
and  in  the  towns  of  Afghanistan,  from  seventeen  to  forty-six 
cases  are  reported  daily,  the  deaths  ranging  from  fifty  to 
ninety  per  cent.  Trade  is  at  a  standstill  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  along  the  Volga,  and  large  quantities  of  disinfectants  for 
the  Caucasus  are  lying  idle  in  Constantinople  because  no 
ships  can  be  chartered  for  Russian  ports.  In  the  Russian 
Caucasus,  fifty  thousand  persons  died  of  cholera  in  July,  and 
the  disease  has  advanced  well  into  Central  Russia.  The 
London  Lancet  sets  the  daily  total  of  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Russia  at  five  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  southern  channel 
of  propagation,  Roumania,  Poland,  and  Austria  are  fre- 
quently called  on  to  deny  rumored  outbreaks  of  the  epidemic. 
A  cordon  of  special  barracks  for  frontier  guards  is  being 
erected  along  the  German  borders,  and  all  arrivals  from 
Russia  are  rigorously  examined  by  medical  inspectors.  In 
Paris,  the  epidemic  seems  to  be  worse  than  anywhere  else  in 
Western  Europe.     M.  Netter,  of  the  Hygiene  PubHque,  re- 


ports that  out  of  forty-nine  cases  of  illness  reported  as 
cholera,  he  has  found  the  cholera  bacillus  in  twenty-nine  in- 
stances, but  adds  that  the  real  cholera  is  in  the  suburbs,  and 
that  only  that  form  of  the  disease  known  as  "  cholerine  "  ex- 
ists in  the  city.  Thereat  the  Lancet  remarks  :  "  When  half 
the  people  attacked  die,  it  matters  little  what  name  is  given 
to  the  cholera  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs." 

Naturally  London  is  much  alarmed,  and  all  manner  of 
precautionary  measures  are  being  taken — and  advisedly,  for 
if  cholera  got  into  London  just  now  it  would  prove  a  terri- 
ble scourge.  Choleraic  infection  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cholera  bacillus  into  the  system,  and  this 
is  generally  through  the  drinking  water.  The  condition 
of  the  drinking  water  in  London,  just  now,  is  unspeakable. 
Being  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  Thames,  the  sum- 
mer brings  a  variety  of  objectionable  features  to  the  water, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
Thames  that  the  swarming  millions  of  London  take  much  of 
their  pleasure — the  casual  picnickers  and  boating-parties  and 
permanent  riverine  dwellers,  who  live  in  house-boats,  notably 
adding  to  its  pollution.  The  banks  of  the  stream  are  also 
lined  with  towns  and  villages. 

The  possibility  of  the  epidemic  gaining  entrance  to  the 
United  States  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  A  report  was 
brought  from  Vera  Cruz  by  an  American  tourist,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  three  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera  had  taken  place 
there  on  the  day  he  left.  Vera  Cruz  is  only  six  days  from 
here  by  rail,  and  a  careful  quarantine  against  the  disease 
would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  All  the  Atlantic  and 
Canadian  ports  and  New  Orleans,  too,  are  in  constant  pas- 
senger and  traffic  communication  with  infected  European 
ports.  If  it  came  to  this  country,  its  spread  would  be  fear- 
fully rapid  in  all  those  cities  that  derive  their  water-supply 
from  rivers  and  thickly  populated  water-sheds.  New  York's 
supply  conies  from  the  Croton  River  and  water-shed,  which 
is  covered  with  villages  and  farm-houses.  Much  of  Boston's 
supply  comes  from  the  Mystic  River,  and  Philadelphia's 
from  the  Schuylkill,  both  of  which  streams  run  through 
thickly  populated  regions.  Chicago  takes  her  water  from 
the  lake,  into  which  her  drains  discharge,  and  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers  the  other  day  spoke  of  the  drinking-water 
there  as  "  diluted  sewage."  Newark  takes  her  water  from 
the  Passaic  River,  Albany  from  the  Mohawk,  both  of  which 
streams  are  polluted  by  large  towns  further  up.  And  so  the 
list  goes.  In  cities  with  such  sewage-polluted  water  the 
cholera  bacillus  would  flourish  like  the  green-bay  tree,  and 
the  death-rate  would  assume  frightful  proportions. 

San  Francisco,  it  is  true,  is  also  exposed  to  contagion,  for 
we  are  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Vera  Cruz, 
and  are  only  five  days  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
But  an  epidemic  of  cholera  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  here, 
owing  to  our  low  temperature  and  our  un contaminated  water 
supply.  The  reservoirs  of  the  Spring  Valley  system  are  in 
the  centre  of  water-sheds  where  there  are  almost  no  human 
habitations.  That  fact  gives  us  immunity  from  the  terrible 
pollution  of  the  water  by  drainage  that  has  inflicted  on  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  their  frequent  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever.  There  is  not  a  large  city  in  the  United  States 
whose  water  is  so  free  from  disease  germs  as  is  San  Francisco. 

Further  than  that,  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  disease.  The  air  here  is  too  cool  for  cholera  to 
thrive.  In  1S68,  the  United  States  ship-of-war  Resaca  was 
ordered  here  from  Southern  ports,  with  a  number  of  her 
crew  stricken  with  cholera.  The  ship  lay  in  quarantine 
north-east  of  Goat  Island  for  some  weeks.  Nearly  all  of 
the  cholera  patients  recovered,  under  the  influence  of  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  harbor. 

But  Sacramento  and  other  interior  cities  are  not  so  safe 
as  San  Francisco.  The  heat  in  the  interior  valleys  is  greater, 
and  much  of  the  drinking  water  is  taken  from  rivers.  In 
1850,  Sacramento  had  a  cholera  epidemic  which  many  of 
her  citizens  still  remember.  It  behooves  her,  and  other  Cal- 
ifornia cities,  to  guard  against  this  Asiatic  scourge. 

Late  dispatches  from  the  East  show  that  the  Transconti- 
nental Association  is  getting  a  little  uneasy  about  San  Fran- 
cisco's clipper  lines.     Witness  the  following  : 

St.  LOUIS,  August  2d. — Chairman  Vining,  of  the  Transcontinental 
Associauon,  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  association  at  Saratoga.  N.  V.. 
for  the  twenty-ninth  of  this  month,  the  object  being  to  take  action  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  from  the  associauon  ;  also, 
to  consider  the  recent  slaughter  of  Pacific  Coast  rates  by  the  clipper 
water  line. 

Another  straw  is  the  commercial  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Herald.  That  journal  says  that  the 
transcontinental  roads  are  not  getting  any  heavy  freight  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco,  **  except  what  has  to 
be  delivered  within  a  limited  period,"  and  attributes  this  to 
the  reduction  in  rates  to  San  Francisco,  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  competition  between  the  lines  reaching  San 
Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn.      It  adds  : 

"The  transcontinental  roads  have  thrown  up  their  hands  on  all 
staple  articles  which  do  not  need  to  be  delivered  for  several  months. 


Not  even  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  the  Morgan  Line  to  New  Orleans, 
can  make  any  show  against  the  thirty-cent  rate  of  the  through  steam- 
ship lines.  To  do  so  would  be  to  drag  down  the  local  rales  from  New 
York  to  Texas,  and  the  loss  would  be  still  greater.  A  large  amount  of 
staple  frtight,  from  Kansas  City  and  other  Western  points,  has  recently 
been  shipped  to  New  York  by  rail  and  then  by  vessel  around  Cape 
Horn  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  cheaper  to  send  low-class  freight  seven- 
teen thousand  miles  out  of  the  way  than  to  ship  it  direct  by  rail  from 
Kansas  City  to  California.  Transcontinental  freights  will  be  demoral- 
ized for  a  year  to  come." 

All  this  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Argonaut.  This 
journal  has  persistently  pointed  out  that  the  only  relief  to 
San  Francisco's  transportation  troubles  was  by  the  sea  route. 
While  our  esteemed  contemporaries  have  been  babbling  of 
competing  railroads,  this  journal  has  warned  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  that  a  competing  railroad  would  only  alleviate  but 
not  cure  her  ills.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  congratulated  that, 
like  Balboa,  she  has  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


A  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  great  labor  strikes  in 
the  iron-works  of  Carnegie  and  in  the  gold  and  silver-mines 
of  Idaho,  is  the  preponderance  of  foreigners  among  the 
strikers.  Above  three-fourths  of  them  are  aliens  and  not 
naturalized,  and  of  these  seventy-five  per  cent  are  of  non- 
English-speaking  nationalities — Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Ital- 
ians, Russians,  and  Poles,  and  the  classes  of  Germans  who  are 
deported  from  their  own  country.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  rank  socialism, 
nihilism,  and  kindred  murderous  organizations,  which  make 
them  dangerous  in  whatever  community  they  infest  — 
dangerous  to  life  and  property  alike,  whether  as  workers 
or  idlers ;  paralyzing  labor  and  business  by  their  vio- 
lent methods,  periling  the  peace  by  their  frequent 
outbreaks  and  defiance  of  the  law.  The  presence  of 
these  aliens  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  country.  Under 
our  system  of  comparatively  unrestricted  European  immi- 
gration, this  influx  is  rapidly  increasing.  They  come  in 
thousands  by  every  steamer,  and  these  have  multiplied  in 
numbers,  as  have  the  ports  of  departure,  so  that,  instead  of 
shiploads  from  a  few  French  and  German  ports  once  or 
twice  a  month,  they  now  arrive  by  large  immigrant  steamers, 
almost  daily,  from  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Baltic — averaging  this  year  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  per 
month.  The  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  English-speaking  people,  has  materially  decreased,  while 
that  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  classes  least  fitted  for 
living  under  republican  government  and  free  institutions,  is 
increasing.  In  place  of  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  who  formerly  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  Germany  and  France,  the  inrush  is  composed  mostly 
of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  worst  classes  of  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Southern  Europe — ignorant,  depraved,  and 
criminal.  Practically  driven  or  actually  banished  from  their 
native  land,  of  absolute  or  tyrannical  form  of  government, 
with  labor  wretchedly  remunerated,  they  come  to  the  United 
States  with  the  idea  that  liberty  means  license,  and  here  give 
vent  to  the  wildest  fancies  of  their  vicious  nature  and  de- 
based modes  of  life.  They  bring  with  them  the  foul  spirit 
of  disregard  for  law,  of  turbulence,  of  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, ready  to  become  rioters,  incendiaries,  and  assassins. 
The  wages  of  labor  in  this  country-  are  so  largely  in  excess 
of  the  wages  in  their  native  land  that  they  become  intoxi- 
cated with  the  spirit  of  liberty  unrestrained,  and  in  organized 
bands  make  strikes  to  force  their  way  against  individual 
rights  and  the  law.  Congress  is  closing  its  longest  session. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  to  restrict  this  pestilent 
European  immigration  has  been  utterly  neglected  by  the 
Democratic  majority.  Another  Congress  will  succeed  in  the 
coming  year,  the  members  to  be  elected  the  present  year. 
The  tariff  is  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign,  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  voters  ought  to  require  assurance  or  pledge 
from  congressional  candidates  that  proper  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  amending  the  immigration  laws  and  to  restrict 
the  dangerously  increasing  inpour  of  undesirable  immigrants. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Idaho  strikes  are  admonitions  that 
can  not  be  neglected. 


Amid  the  gabbling  of  newspaper  astronomers  and  astro- 
nomical newspapers,  concerning  the  opposition  of  Mars,  there 
comes  from  the  clamor  one  voice  which  at  once  commands 
attention.  It  is  the  voice  of  Professor  Totten.  astronomer 
and  mathematician  at  Yale.  Professor  Totten  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  definitely  fixed  the  date  of  the  millen- 
nium by  cold  mathematical  calculations.  When  asked  by 
a  reporter  whether  he  thought  Mars  was  inhabited  or  not, 
Professor  Totten  replied  in  these  simple  and  beautiful 
words  :  "  I  think  it  is  habitable,  but  not  inhabited.  I  don't 
think  a  man  exists  on  any  other  planet  in  this  universe. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  on  this  earth  to  save  men  if  there 
were  men  on  other  planets."  Professor  Totten's  astronom- 
ical class  at  once  dissolved  in  tears,  and  began  singing  "  In 
the  Sweet  By  and  Bye."  Even  the  reporter  was  affected. 
And  yet  there  are  people  unsympathetic  enough  t 
Professor  Totten's  intellect  totters. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  8,  1892. 


THE    MEXICAN    SEXTON. 

Arthur  During  had  a  great  fondness  for  visiting  ceme- 
teries. Not  on  account  of  those  that  were  buried  there — 
they  were  out  of  sight,  impersonal,  and  conveyed  no  distinct 
impression  to  his  mind.  His  fondness  for  cemeteries  was 
architectural  in  the  main  and  speculative  in  part.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  thought  that  so  many  millions  of  people 
had  lived  and  left  no  trace  but  "  sacred  to  the  memory,"  a 
name,  and  a  date.  His  favorite  walk  of  a  Sunday,  when  at 
home,  was  in  the  large  cemeteries  contiguous  to  the  town  he 
lived  in.  His  mind  was  perfectly  healthy  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing morbid  about  him  ;  in  fact,  a  visit  to  a  cemetery  would 
cure  him  of  the  blues,  not  give  him  a  fit  of  them.  He  had 
never  seen  a  Mexican  one,  so  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  he  took  advantage  of  it. 

He  had  gone  with  a  party  of  magnates  to  Mexico,  in  their 
special  car,  as  a  stenographer.  Being  liable  to  be  called  on 
at  any  moment,  he  always  carried  with  him  his  note-book 
and  several  well-sharpened  pencils.  This  had  got  to  be 
such  a  habit  with  him  that  he  took  his  note-book  with  him  to 
theatres,  weddings,  to  church.  When  he  went  on  a  trip 
with  his  employer,  he  carried  another  extra  in  the  shape  of 
what  looked  like  tourist's  field-glasses  in  a  leather  case, 
hanging  from  the  shoulder  by  a  leather  strap.  It  held  a 
flask  and  three  silver  cups,  and  on  this  occasion  contained 
cognac.  It  was  a  fad  of  his  employer's,  who  disliked  to  see 
whisky  or  brandy  bottles  around,  but  who,  when  he  wanted 
a  nip,  wanted  it  then  and  there. 

.Arthur's  opportunity  to  see  a  Mexican  cemetery  occurred 
on  their  way  down  to  the  capital.  They  had  their  car  cut 
oft"  at  one  of  the  towns,  and  remained  over  one  day.  His 
services  not  being  needed,  he  strolled  about  the  place  and 
finally  drifted  toward  the  cemetery. 

It  was  about  the  size  of  two  of  our  city  blocks,  inclosed  by 
a  wall  some  ten  feet  high.  The  only  living  occupant  of  the 
place  was  an  old  Mexican,  pottering  about,  hoe  in  hand, 
seemingly  engaged  in  cleaning  the  walks  and  graves  from 
weeds.  As  Arthur  passed  him,  he  mechanically  said  "  good- 
morning,"  and  was  somewhat  startled  to  have  his  salutation 
returned  in  his  own  language. 

"  Good-morning,   sir.      1   speek   Englesh,   I   speek  every 
language,  ever)'  language  have  to  get  buried  sometime." 
"  Are  you  the  sexton  ? "  Arthur  asked  him. 
"  I  take  care  the  grave,  the  grave  I  take  care  long  time. 
You  speek  Spanish  ?  " 
"  No,"  he  was  answered. 

"Ah,  too  very  bad,  Spanish  a  beautiful  language.  You 
want  to  get  somebody  buried  ? " 

"Oh,  no,  I  only  walked  in  here  out  of  curiosity.  That's 
a  curious  headstone,"  Arthur  said,  pointing  to  one  near  which 
they  were  standing. 

"  Of  truth,  yes.     You  like  to  hear  story  of  that  grave  ? " 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  tell  you.  First  I  translate.  '  To  memory  of  Juan 
el  Peon.  By  a  friend?  Fifty-one  year  I  take  care  that 
grave." 

Arthur  looked  duly  astonished,  as  he  seemed  to  expect  it. 
There  was  one  striking  feature  about  this  grave,  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  cemetery  that  had  a  headstone.  It  was  of 
granite  :  a  shaft,  uncut,  untrimmed,  unpolished,  just  as  it  came 
from  a  quarry.  On  the  face  of  it  was  some  lettering,  not  cut 
into  the  stone,  rather  scratched — as  if  done  by  a  weak,  un- 
accustomed hand. 

Arthur  looked  at  the  old  sexton,  who  was  regarding  him 
attentively. 

"  You  want  to  hear  story  of  grave  ? " 
"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  Arthur  answered. 
"  You  got  ten  cents  ?     The  authority  make  me  collect  ten 
cents  from  every  one  who  come  in,  to  bury  the  poor  who  can 
not  bury  himself.     Thank  you.     Now  listen  me." 

Mechanically  Arthur  took  out  his  note-book,  and  put  down 
what  he  said.  The  Mexican  had  one  peculiarity.  He  put 
into  his  conversation  wherever  he  possibly  could  the  words 
"dam"  and  "bydam,"  for  the  purpose,  seemingly,  of  con- 
veying a  sharp  impression  of  the  essence  and  perfection  of 
his  knowledge  of  English. 

"  This  grave  fifty-one  year  old.  The  man  inside  twenty 
year  old.  I  suppose  he  same  age  now  bydam.  When  he 
eighteen  year  of  age,  he  became  himself  in  love  of  the  dear 
dam  daughter  of  the  great  haciendado,  Hon  Marcos  de  la 
Vega.  Very  rich,  Don  Marcos.  Plenty  mines,  ranches, 
bullocks,  cultivations.  Very  high  in  the  land.  Very  kind- 
hearted  merciful. 

"  Poor  Juan  the  Peon,  he  get  crazy  for  Chonita  de  la 
Vega,  very  crazy.  Don  Marcos  very  bydam  kind  to  him,  he 
send  him  away  to  the  mines,  but  Juan  he  come  back  every 
time.  Every  one  know  when  Juan  back,  he  come  and 
sing  the  Indian  song,  'The  Love  of  the  Tree  for  the  Sky.' 
Very  pretty  song,  very  pretty,  very  much  tenor  voice.  Every 
night  he  sing  it.  In  front  of  the  house  every  night  when 
everybody  go  to  bed  he  sing  the  song.  Very  strong  tenor 
voice.  Powerful.  Everybody  know  when  Juan  back,  they 
say  'Juan  el  Peon  is  singing  the  "  Love  of  the  Tree  for  the 
Sky"  to  Chonita  Vega 

lL  Impussible  to  keep  Juan  away.  He  leave  the  mine,  he 
leave  the  ranch,  he  leave  his  mule,  he  come  back  and  sing 
that  song.  Two  year  he  bydam  sing  that  song.  He  never 
speak  to  Chonita.  When  he  see  her  coming,  he  kneel  down 
and  look  at  the  earth.  Very  polite  peon.  He  do  nothing 
only  sing  every  night. 

"  One  night  Don  Marcos  he  call  his  mayordomo,  Don 
Miguel.  He  say  '  Don  Miguel,  there  Juan  he  sing  again.  I 
got  sore  eye.      I  tired  that  dam  same  song.     Co  kill  him.' 

"Don  Miguel  very  honorable  mayordomo.  Very  kind- 
hearled,  he  never  let  Juan  know  he  going  to  kill  him  ;  he  go 
behind  him  bydam,  and  cut  his  head  in  two  like  a  coliflor. 
Very  kind-hearted  man,  Don  Miguel.  Juan  never  know  he 
dead. 

"Next  morning  everybody  know  Juan  dead.  Everybody 
talk.      Bydam  Don  Marcos  he  say  : 

"  '  1  give  two  hundred  dollars  to  know   who  kill  in\  peon; 


he  owe  me  thirty  dollars.'     But  Chonita  she  look  her  father 
in  the  eye.     She  know  he  kill  him. 

"  '  I  never  speak  again'  she  say  'or  I  curse  my  father.' 
"  For  forty-eight  year  she  never  speak.      She  dumb,  by-  ' 
dam,  she  dumb.     She  called  (  La  Beata  Muda' — the  blessed  1 
one,  dumb. 

"  Plenty  man  come  to  marry  Chonita,  but  she  shake  the  >. 
head.     Then  Don  Marcos  he  get  angry.      He  say  :  '  Bydam 
Chonita,  you  get  married  anyhow,  and  when  you  have  baby 
you  speak  then  bydam.' 

"  Chonita  say  nothing,  she  get  up  and  go  into  other  room 
and  come  back  with  knife. 

"The  proposer,  he  change  face.  He  say  to  Don  Marcos, 
1 1  very  tired,  I  go  home  and  take  a  leetle  sleep.'  He  right, 
rich  wife  very  good,  but  wife  with  knife  dam.  Husband 
can't  keep  awake  all  time.  Plenty  come  to  many  Chonita, 
but  all  go  way.     Afterwhile,  no  more  bydam  come. 

"  When  Don  Marcos  he  see  that  Chonita  not  speak  for 
one  year,  he  go  to  her  and  call  her  pet  name  and  ask  her 
what  he  can  do.  She  never  answer.  One  day  she  bring  in 
dam  piece  granite,  very  fine  stone  granite,  last  all  time.  She 
give  it  to  her  father,  and  then  she  point  finger  to  ( Campo 
Santo' — Don  Marcos  understand.  He  call  Don  Miguel,  his 
mayordomo,  he  say  to  him  : 

"  *  Don  Miguel,  go  get  stone  of  this  kind  rock  and  put  it 
on  grave  of  Juan  el  Peon.'  This  Don  Miguel  do.  He  very 
patient  with  his  patron. 

"  A  few  days  after  on  the  Day  of  San  Juan,  the  twenty- 
fourth  June,  1  come  here.  I  see  Chonita  with  hoe  cleaning 
the  ground,  round  Juan's  grave.  I  run  up,  that  fifty-one 
year  ago.  I  take  hoe  and  say:  '  No,  no.  I  do  it.'  She 
give  me  a  dollar  and  I  do  it.     Poor  Chonita  !     Pobrecita! 

"Then  she  take  hammer  and  small  piece  iron,  and  cut  on 
rock.  She  cut  very  bad,  very  slow.  She  no  can  see,  poor 
Chonita,  that  the  reason  so  bad  cut,  eyes  all  lake  of  sorrow 
bydam.  Then  1  say  I  help.  She  say  '  no  '  with  her  hand. 
All 'day  she  work,  then  I  see  :  l  In  memory  of  Jua?i  el  Peon. 
By  a  friend?     Ah,  poor  girl,  so  sorrowful. 

"  Every  year  she  come  here  San  Juan  Day  and  give  me  a 
dollar.  Then  every  year  on  Todos  Santos  Day  she  come 
here  and  put  roses  on  Juan's  grave.  Fifty-one  year  I  clean 
this  grave.  Forty-eight  year  she  give  me  a  dollar  each 
year.  Then  she  die.  I  clean  the  same.  I  lose  three  dol- 
lar, but  1  clean  the  same.  When  a  man  do  thing  for  forty- 
eight  year,  bydam  no  can  stop,  no  can.  I  go  on,  I  clean  the 
grave  till  I  die.  I  lose  dollar  each  time,  but  I  go  on.  I 
poor  old  man  and  I  lose  dollar,  but  I  go  on  bydam.  I  lose 
dollar." 

Pie  looked  earnestly  at  Arthur,  straight  at  him. 
"  Poor   Chonita,  she   dead  now,  no  one  clean  grave  but 
me,  three  year  I  lose  dollar,  three  dollar,  but  I  clean  grave 
all  same.     I  lose  three   dollar,  five  dollar,  ten  dollar,  I  clean 
grave  all  same." 

Arthur  could  not  well  afford  to  throw  away  money,  but  the 
old  man's  faithful,  innocent  steadfastness  won  him,  and  he 
gave  the  Mexican  a  dollar.  He  was  so  grateful  that  Arthur 
opened  the  leather  case  and  handed  him  the  flask  and  a  cup. 
He  took  three  drinks  before  Arthur  could  get  them  back. 

"  Ah,  cognac,"  he  said.     "  Bueno,  you  want  to  hear  more 
story  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Yes."  Arthur  said. 

"  Then  I  make  contract,  every  story,  one  drink." 
"  Very  well." 

He  turned  around,  and,  pointing  to  the  grave  next  to 
Juan's,  he  said  : 

"This  grave  Chonita's.  I  tell  you  that  story  already. 
Give  me  a  drink." 

Arthur  was  so  astonished  by  his  suddenness  that  he  ac- 
ceded. Then  the  sexton  moved  off  three  paces.  Arthur 
followed. 

"  One  day,"  continued  the  old  man,  "a  poor  farmer,  Pedro 
Moreno,  he  return  bydam  from  a  trip  for  lost  mule,  and  find 
his  wife  Celsa  in  bed  sick.  She  look  at  him  dam  sweetly, 
then  turn  down  the  clothes  and  show  him  three  little  new- 
born baby.  He  very  angry  with  astonishment,  say  quick  : 
"  '  What  you  do  that  for  ? ' 

"She  look  at  him,  poor  Celsa,  then  turn  and  look  at  the 
new-born  baby,  then  shut  her  mouth  and  die.  She  buried 
here,  give  me  a  drink." 

It  struck  Arthur  that  this  story  was  rather  short,  but  he 
gave  him  his  drink. 

"  Her  husband,  Pedro  Moreno,  seeing  his  wife  dead,  it 
broke  his  heart  for  cruelty,  and  he  die  too.  Here  his  grave, 
give  me  a  drink." 

Arthur  became  suspicious,  but  the  Mexican  said  "con- 
tract," so  lie  gave  him  his  drink,  and  the  sexton  continued. 

"  Poor  leetle  dear,  three  leetle  new-born  baby,  no  father, 
no  mother,  no  sister,  no  friend  but  one  old  horse  mule,  they 
too  die.     All  buried  here.     Give  me  a  drink." 

If  the  sexton  had  not  been  generous,  in  his  way,  and 
given  the  triplets  one  grave,  Arthur  would  have  broken  the 
contract,  but  he  weakened  and  acceded. 

"These  grave  here,"  the  old  man  went  on,  pointing  to  the 
mounds  to  his  right,  "  no  got  story,  only  dead.  Fools  bydam 
to  die  and  no  leave  story.  Come  over  there,  I  tell  you  very 
fine  dead  story.  This  story  very  good.  Good  enough  for 
two  drink.  Give  me  first  now." 
Arthur  did  so. 

The  sexton  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  sarcophagus  and  be- 
came buried  in  thought, 

Arthur  looked  over  his  head  and  saw  the  following  in- 
scription, in  old  German  text,  cut  on  a  Hat  marble  tablet : 


s.\<  red  to  the  Memory 

ADOLPHE   MEYER. 
Erected  bj  1"-  German  friends  in  die  Republic  of  Me. 


Poor  old  man,  I  feel  so  sorry  for  him.  I  grandfather  too. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  grandfather  bury  little  lady.  So  sorry. 
Give  me  a  drink.  I  feel  so  sorry  I  can't  tell  story  without 
drink." 

Arthur  acquiesced. 

While  the  old  man  was  sipping  his  cognac,  the  Ihought 
struck  Arthur  that  some  mistake  might  have  been  made  in 
burying  the  girl  there  and  putting  Adolphe  Meyer's  tablet  in 
place  of  hers,  so  he  said  to  him  : 

"Isn't  this  a  man's  grave?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  very  much  shocked.  "You  must  be 
heretic  can't  read  language  of  priests,  Latin.  Give  me  a  drink 
and  then  I  translate  and  pardon  you." 

Arthur  demurred. 

" Bueno.     No  drink,  no  pardon,  no  translation.    No  story." 

Arthur  humored  him. 

"  Bueno.  I  translate  :  (  Gone  to  the  angels,  my  beautiful 
g?-anddaugh/er,  Amelia  del  Rio,  erected  by  Iter  old  grand- 
father, broken  down  in  health,  aged  g2?  Every  Sunday  he 
come  out  here  with  me  after  mass,  bringing  a  bottle  of  mes- 
cal, and  we  cry  all  the  time.     Give  me  a  drink." 

"  All  gone,"  Arthur  was  forced  to  confess. 

"All  gone?  I  very  tired.  Come  to-morrow.  Plenty 
more  grave." 

And  he  toppled  over  and  fell  asleep  on  Adolphe  Meyer's 
tablet.  Frank  Luringen. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1892. 
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The  old  man  now  lifted  his  head. 

"  Ah,  pobrecita,  such  a  beautiful  young  lady,  she  buried 
here,  buried  by  her  grandfather.  That  not  usual  bydam. 
Most   people  bury  grandfather  himself,    no  gel    buried  by. 


The  Death  of  Don  Alonzo  of  A^uilar. 
Fernando.  King  of  Arragon,  before  Granada  lies, 
Willi  dukes  and  barons  many  a  one,  and  champions  of  emprise  ; 
Willi  all  the  captains  of  Castile  that  serve  his  lady?  crown, 
He  drives  Boabdil  from  his  gates,  and  plucks  the  crescent  down. 

The  cross  is  reared  upon  the  towers,  for  our  Redeemer's  sake! 
The  King  assembles  all  his  powers,  his  triumph  10  partake  ; 
Yet  at  the  royal  banquet,  there's  trouble  in  his  eye  : 
"Now  speak  ihy  wish,  it  shall  be  done,  great  King!"  the  lordlings 
cry. 

Then  spake  Fernando  :  "  Hear,  grandees!  which  of  ye  all  will  go, 

And  give  my  banner  in  the  breeze  of  Alpuxar  to  blow? 

Those  heights  along,  the    Moors   are   strong  ;  now  who.  by  dawn  of 

day. 
Will  plant  the  cross  their  cliffs  among,  and  drive  the  dogs  away?" 

Then  champion  on  champion  high,  and  count  on  count  dotli  look  ; 
And  faltering  is  the  tongue  of  lord,  and  pale  the  cheek  of  duke, 
Till  starts  up  brave  Alonzo,  the  Knight  of  Aguilar, 
The  lowmost  at  the  royal  board,  but  foremost  still  in  war. 

And  thus  he  speaks:  "1  pray,  my  lord,  that  none  but  I  may  go; 
For  1  made  promise  to  the  Queen,  your  consort,  long  ago, 
That  ere  the  war  should  have  an  end,  1,  for  her  royal  charms. 
And  for  my  duty  to  her  grace,  would  show  some  feat  of  amis ! "' 

Much  joyed  the  King  these  words  to  hear — he  bids  Alonzo  speed  ; 
And  long  before  their  revel's  o'er  the  Knight  is  on  his  steed  ; 
Alonzo's  on  his  milk-white  steed,  with  horsemen  in  his  train, 
A  thousand  horse,  a  chosen  band,  ere  dawn  the  hills  to  gam. 

They  ride  along  the  darkling  ways,  they  gallop  all  the  night ; 
Thev  reach  Nevada  ere  the  cock  hath  harbingered  the  light; 
But  ere  they've  climbed  that  steep  ravine,  the  east  is  glowing  red, 
And  the  Moors  their  lances  bright  have  seen,  and  Christian  banners 
spread. 

Beyond    the    sands,    between    the    rocks,    where    the    old    cork-trees 

grow, 
The  path  is  rough,  and    mounted  men  must  singly  march  and  slow. 
There,  o'er  the  path,  the  heathen  range  their  ambuscado's  line, 
High  up  they  wait  for  Aguilar,  as  the  day  begins  to  shine. 

There,  naught  avails  the  eagle-eye,  the  guardian  of  Caslile, 
The  eye  of  wisdom,  nor  the  heart  that  fear  might  never  feel, 
The  arm  of  suength,  that  wielded  well  the  strong  mace  in  the  fray, 
Nor    the    broad    plate,  from    whence    the    edge    of    falchion    glanced 
away. 

Not  knightly  valor  there  avails,  nor  skill  of  horse  and  spear, 

For  rock  on  rock  conies  rumbling  down  from  cliff  and  cavern  drear  ; 

Down — down  like  driving  hail    they  come,  and    horse  and    horsemen 

die, 
Like  cattle  whose  despair  is  dumb  when  the  fierce  lightnings  liy. 

Alonzo,  with  a  handful  more,  escapes  into  the  field, 
There,  like  a  lion,  stands  at  bay,  in  vain  besought  to  yield  ; 
A  thousand  foes  around  are  seen,  but  none  draw  near  to  fight  ; 
Afar,  with  bolt  and  javelin,  they  pierce  the  steadfast  knight. 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  darts  are  hissing  round  his  head  ; 
Had  Aguilar  a  thousand  hearts,  their  blood  had  all   been  shed  ; 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  he  staggers  upon  the  slippery    sod, 
At  last  his  back  is  to  the  earth,  he  gives  his  soul  to  God  ! 

Witli  that  the  Moors  plucked  up  their  hearts  to  gaze  upon  his  face, 
And  caitiffs  mangled  where  he  lay  the  scourge  of  Afric's  race. 
To  woody  Oxijera  then  the  gallant  corpse  they  drew, 
And  there,  upon  the  village  green,  they  laid  him  out  to  view. 

Upon  the  village  green  he  lay,  as  the  moon  was  shining  clear, 

And  all  the  village  damsels  to  look  on  him  drew  near  ; 

They  stood  around  him  all  agaze,  beside  the  big  oak-tree. 

And  much  his  beauty  they  did  praise,  though  mangled  sore  was  he. 

Now,  so  it  fell,  a  Christian  dame,  that  knew  Alonzo  well, 
Xol  far  from  Oxijera  did  as  a  captive  dwell, 
And  hearing  all  the  marvels,  across  the  woods  came  she, 
To  look  upon  this  Christian  corpse,  and  wash  it  decently. 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  she  knew  the  face  of  Aguilar, 
Although  his  beauty  was  disgraced  witli  many  a  ghastly  scar  ; 
Shi-  knew    him,  and  she  cursed  the  dogs  that  pierced  him  from  afarj 
And  mangled  him  when  he  was  slain— the  Moors  of  Alpuxar. 

The  Moorish  maidens,  while  she  spake,  around  her  silence  kepi, 
But  her  master  dragged    the    dame  ^ft  way — then  loud  and    long    they 

wept. 
They  washed    the    blood,  with    many  a    tear,  from    dint  of   dart  and 

arrow. 
And  buried  him  near  the  waters  clear  of  the  brook  of  Alpuxarra. 
— Lockthiri's  "  Spanish  Ballads," 
^  »  »i 

There  is  an  excellent  rule  prevailing  at  Harvard  University 
concerning  athletics.  It  is  that  no  student  shall  participate 
in  intercollegiate  sports  unless  he  maintain  a  certain  slanding 
in  his  studies.  Me  must  prove  by  his  college  work  that  he 
is  intellectually  industrious,  or  he  can  not  become  or  remain 
one  of  the  physical  champions  and  heroes  of  the  university. 
That  the  rule  is  enforced  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  excel- 
lent ball-player  and  a  good  oarsman  lost  their  places  on  the 
nine  and  on  the  crew  this  year  by  its  application. 
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BOHEMIAN    DAYS    IN    PARIS. 

An  Englishman's  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Wits  and  Women. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  that  have  appeared 
of  late  years  is  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  just  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (New  York),  in  two  volumes  :  the 
first  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  second 
with  the  empire.  The  author's  name  is  not  given,  but  it  has 
leaked  out  that  he  was  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  a  remarkable 
Englishman  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Sir  Richard  was 
the  natural  son  of  that  Marquis  of  Hertford  from  whom 
Thackeray  drew  Lord  Steyne  for  his  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and 
from  his  father  he  inherited  a  great  fortune  and  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  art- treasures.  He  was  born  in  London, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he 
knew  everybody  worth  knowing  and  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  men  and  women  who  are  now  historical  person- 
ages in  politics,  art,  letters,  and  the  drama.  A  list  would 
range  from  Dumas  the  elder  to  David  the  sculptor,  from 
Rachel  to  Balzac,  from  Louis  Napoleon  to  Eugene  Delacroix, 
from  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Princess  Demidoff.  and  from 
Lola  Montez  to  that  other  celebrated  woman,  Alphonsine 
Plessis,  who  was  the  original  of  the  younger  Dumas's  "  Dame 
aux  Camelias." 

He  writes  about  these  persons  with  a  charm  that  has  the 
attraction  of  the  most  pleasing  conversation.  Accomplished 
man  of  the  world  that  he  was — much  traveled,  much  learned 
in  human  nature,  in  French  ways  of  life,  and  in  the  science 
of  living  well — he  writes  out  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
choicest  knowledge  of  Parisians  and  of  Parisian  life. 

Alexandre  Dumas  cared  less  for  his  reputation  as  an 
author  than  for  his  reputation  as  a  cook.  His  great  dish  was 
stewed  carp,  the  recipe  of  which  he  got  from  a  German  lady. 

'The  famous  Dr.  Veron  talked  so  much  about  it  that  his 
cook  became  jealous  and  went  to  Durnas  for  the  recipe.    He 

^not  only  told  it  to  her,  but  explained  the  whole  process  of 
the  stewing,  so  that  she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  right.  It  did 
not  approach  that  of  M.  Dumas  notwithstanding,  and  both 
Sophie  and  Veron  hinted  that  the  famous  author  had  been 
helped  by  some  famous  chef.  Dumas  was  furious  at  this, 
and  insisted  upon  having  some  one  appointed  to  watch  him 
while  he  cooked  the  carp.  Sir  Richard,  though  the  youngest 
of  the  party,  was  chosen  as  umpire,  and  that  is  how  his  life- 
long friendship  with  Dumas  began. 

"  Al  three  o'clock  next  clay,  I  was  at  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  was 
taken  bv  the  servant  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  great  novelist  stood 
surrounded  bv  his  utensils,  some  of  silver,  and  all  of  them  glistening 
like  silver.  With  the  exception  of  a  soupe  aux  choux,  at  which,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  had  been  at  work  since  the  morning,  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  the  dinner  were  in  their  natural  state — of  course,  washed  and 
peeled,  but  nothing  more.  He  was  assisted  by  his  own  cook  and  a 
kitchen-maid  ;  but  he  himself,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows, 
a  large  apron  around  his  waist,  and  bare  chest,  conducted  the  opera- 
tions.    1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  more  entertaining. 

"  At  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  guests  began  to  arrive  ;  at  a  quarter  to 
seven,  Dumas  retired  to  his  dressing- room  ;  at  seven  punctually,  the 
servants  announced  that  '  monsieur  etait  servi.'  The  dinner  consisted 
of  the  aforenamed  soupe  aux  choux,  the  carp  that  had  led  to  the  invita- 
tion, a  ragout  de  mouton  a  la  Hongroise,  roti  de  faisans,  and  a  salade 
Japonaise.  The  sweets  and  ices  had  been  sent  by  the  patissier.  I 
never  dined  like  that  before  or  after." 

If  Sir  Richard  had  dined  on  California  carp,  he  never 
would  want  to  again.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  carp  can 
have  such  a  fame  in  Europe,  while  here  it  is  absolutely 
uneatable. 

Dumas  was  always  in  need  of  money,  though  he  made 
quantities  of  it,  but  he  lived  extravagantly,  and,  being  very 
generous,  was  bled  by  hosts  of  parasites.  In  his  apartment 
on  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam  the  board  was  free  to  any  and 
every  one  who  chose  to  come  in.  Not  once,  but  a  score  of 
times,  Sir  Richard  heard  Dumas  ask,  after  this  or  that  man 
had  left  the  table:  "Who  is  he?  What's  his  name?" 
Whosoever  came  with,  "  or  at  the  tail,  not  of  a  friend,  but  of 
a  simple  acquaintance,  especially  if  the  acquaintance  hap- 
pened to  wear  skirts,  was  immediately  invited  to  breakfast  or 
dinner,  as  the  case  might  be." 

"  Consequently,  though  for  forty  years  Alexandre  Dumas  could  not 
have  earned  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ;  though  he 
neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled  ;  though,  in  spite  of  his  mania 
for  cooking,  he  himself  was  the  most  frugal  eater — the  beef  from  the 
soup  of  the  previous  day,  grilled,  was  his  favorite  dish — it  rained  writs 
and  summonses  around  him,  while  he  himself  was  frequently  without  a 
penny." 

One  day  the  author  called  on  Dumas,  finding  him  ill. 
His  son,  the  present  Alexandre,  had  just  gone  from  the 
house,  and  the  father  remarked:  "C'est  un  cceur  d'or,  cet 
Alexandre."  Dumas  had  that  morning  received  six  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  and  the  son  had  remarked  that,  as  he  was 
going  to  Paris,  he  would  take  a  certain  part.  The  father, 
understanding  that  he  would  take  all  but  fifty  francs,  re- 
marked :  ,( Don't  take  as  much  as  that.  Leave  me  one  hun- 
dred francs,"  at  which  the  son  explained  that  he  had  said  he 
would  take  fifty  francs,  instead  of  leaving  that  amount. 
Wallace  adds  that  Dumas  would  have  thought  it  a  most 
natural  thing  for  his  son  to  take  the  six  hundred  francs  and 
leave  him  only  fifty  francs. 

It  was  during  the  winter  that  Balzac  came  to  the  Cafe  de 
Paris  for  his  veau  a  la  casserole,  for  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
and  during  the  summer  the  dinner  hour,  seven,  found  Balzac 
still  a  prisoner  at  home.  The  reason  for  this  was  explained 
by  his  friend  Joseph  Mery,  the  poet  and  novelist : 

"  Mery  was  an  inveterate  gambler  and  spent  night  after. night  at  the 
card-table.  He  rarely  left  it  before  daybreak.  His  way  lay  past  the 
Cafe"  de  Paris,  and  for  four  consecutive  mornings  he  had  met  Balzac 
strolling  leisurely  up  and  down,  dressed  in  a pantalon  d  pieds  {trousers 
not  terminating  below  the  ankle,  but  with  feet  in  them  like  stockings), 
and  frock-coat  with  velvet  facings.  The  second  morning  Mery  felt  sur- 
prised at  the  coincidence  ;  the  third  he  was  puzzled  ;  the  fourth  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  asked  Balzac  the  reason  of  these  nocturnal 
perambulations  round  about  the  same  spot.  Balzac  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  an  almanac  showing  that  the  sun  did  not  rise  be- 
fore three-forty.  '  1  am  being  tracked  by  the  officers  of  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce,  and  obliged  to  hide  myself  during  the  day  ;  but  at  this 
hour  I  am  free  and  can  take  a  walk,  for  so  long  as  the  sun  is  not  up 
they  can  not  arrest  me.'  " 

"How  does  he  spend  his  money?"  Mery  was  asked 
when  he  had  told  of  his  fourth  meeting  with  Balzac  on  a 
certain  morning  : 


"  Balzac  is  firmly  convinced  that  every  one  of  his  characters  has  had. 
or  has  still,  its  counterpart  in  real  life,  notably  the  characters  that 
have  risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  great  wealth  ;  and  he  thinks 
that,  having  worked  out  the  secret  of  their  success  on  paper,  he  can 
put  it  in  practice.  He  embarks  on  the  most  harum-scarum  specula- 
tions without  the  slightest  practical  knowledge  ;  as.  for  instance,  when 
he  drew  the  plans  for  his  country-house  at  the  Jardies  (Ville  d'Avray), 
and  insisted  upon  the  builder  carrying  them  out  in  every  respect  while 
he  was  away.  When  the  place  was  finished,  there  was  not  a  single  stair- 
case. Of  course  they  had  to  put  them  outside,  and  he  maintained 
that  it  was  part  of  his  original  plan  ;  but  he  had  never  given  a  thought 
to  the  means  of  ascent." 

Eugene  Sue  was  much  set  up  by  the  marvelous  success  of 
his  "  Mysteres  de  Pans,"  and  he  "posed  and  posed,"  but 
not  as  a  writer,  Sir  Richard  says.  He  was  almost  ashamed 
to  be  known  as  a  writer,  for  his  ambition  was  to  be  known 
as  a  man  of  the  world  : 

"  After  his  dinner  at  the  Cafe,  de  Paris,  he  would  gravely  stand  on 
the  steps,  smoking  his  cigar  and  listening  to  the  conversation  with 
an  air  of  superiority,  without  attempting  to  take  part  in  it.  His 
mind  was  supposed  to  be  far  away,  devising  schemes  for  the  social  and 
moral  improvement  of  his  feilow-crealures.  These  philanthropic  mus- 
ings did  not  prevent  him  from  paving  a  great  deal  of  attention — too 
much,  perhaps — to  his  personal  appearance,  for  even  in  those  days  of 
beaux,  bucks,  and  dandies,  of  Counts  d'Orsay  and  others,  men  could 
not  help  thinking  Eugene  Sue  over-dressed.  He  rarely  appeared  with- 
out spurs  to  his  boots,  and  he  would  no  more  have  done  without  a  new 
pair  of  white-kid  gloves  every  evening  than  without  his  dinner.  Other 
men,  like  Nestor  de  Roqueplan,  Alfred  de  Mussel,  Major  Frazer — all 
of  whose  names  will  frequently  occur  in  these  notes — did  not  mind  hav- 
ing their  gloves  cleaned,  though  the  process  was  not  so  perfect  as  it  is 
now  ;  Eugene  Sue  averred  that  the  smell  of  cleaned  gloves  made  him 
ill." 

■-  The  women  of  the  stage  were  not  unknown  to  our  English- 
man. Among  them  he  mentions  Taglioni,  the  famous  dancer, 
who  then  was  in  her  decadence.      He  says  : 

"  Mv  disappointment  with  the  ballerina  was  as  nothing,  hov>ever,  to 
my  disappointment  with  the  woman.  I  had  been  able  to  determine  for 
myself  before  then  that  Marie  Taglioni  was  by  no  means  a  good-look- 
ing woman  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  her  to  be  so  plain  as  she  was.  That, 
after  all,  was  not  her  fault ;  but  she  might  have  tried  to  make  amends 
for  her  lack  of  personal  charms  by  her  amiability.  She  rarely  attempted 
to  do  so.  and  never  with  Frenchmen.  Her  reception  of  them  was 
freezing  to  a  degree,  and  on  the  occasions — few  and  far  between — when 
she  thawed,  it  was  with  Russians,  Englishmen,  or  Viennese.  Any  male 
of  the  Latin  races  she  held  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally  at  arm's 
length.  Of  the  gracefulness,  so  apparent  on  the  stage,  even  in  her 
decline,  there  was  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  private  life.  One  of  her 
shoulders  was  higher  than  the  other  ;  she  limped  slightly,  and,  more- 
over, waddled  like  a  duck.  The  pinched  mouth  was  firmly  set ;  there 
was  no  smile  on  the  colorless  lips,  and  she  replied  to  one's  remarks  in 
monosyllables. 

"  Truly  she  had  suffered  a  cruel  wrong  at  the  hands  of  men — of  one 
man,  bien  eniendu  ;  nevertheless,  the  wonder  to  most  people  who  knew 
her  was  not  that  Comte  Gilbert  de  Voisins  should  have  left  her  so  soon 
after  their  marriage,  but  that  he  should  have  married  her  at  all." 

Another  dancer  whom  Sir  Richard  knew  was  Lola 
Montez,  whom  he  calls  a  "  quasi- wonderful  woman,  because 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  about  her,  except,  perhaps,  her 
beauty  and  her  consummate  impudence." 

"She  had  not  a  scrap  of  talent  of  any  kind  ;  education  she  had 
none,  for,  whether  she  spoke  in  English.  French,  or  Spanish,  gram- 
matical errors  abounded,  and  her  expressions  were  always  those  of  a 
pretentious  housemaid,  unless  they  were  those  of  an  excited  fishwife. 

"  Her  gait  and  carriage  were  those  of  a  duchess,  for  she  was  natur- 
ally graceful  ;  but  the  moment  she  opened  her  lips  the  illusion  van- 
ished— at  least  to  me  ;  for  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  men  of  far  higher 
intellectual  attainments  than  mine,  and  familiar  with  very  good 
societv,  raved  and  kept  raving  about  her,  though  all  these  defects 
could  not  have  failed  to  strike  them  as  they  had  struck  me.  I  take  it 
that  it  must  have  been  her  beauty  ;  for.  though  not  devoid  of  wit,  her 
wit  was  that  of  a  pot-house,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  club  in  the  small  hours." 

Another  woman  of  the  same  world,  but  of  a  very  different 
character,  whom  our  Englishman  knew  was  Alphonsine  Ples- 
sis, better  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  "  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias."  Her  name  was,  he  insists,  as  he  has  written  it, 
and  not  Marie  or  Marguerite  Duplessis,  as  it  is  frequently 
called.  Dumas,  he  says,  portrayed  her  life  and'eharacter  as 
it  really  was. 

"  The  sober  fact  is  that  Dumas  fils  did  not  idealize  anything  at  all, 
and  least  of  all  Alphonsine  Plessis's  character.  Though  very  young  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  he  was  then  already  much  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  poet.  He  had  not  seen  half  so  much  of  Alphonsine  Plessis  dur- 
ing her  life  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  novel  was 
probably  suggested  to  him,  not  by  his  acquaintance  with  her,  but  by  the 
sensation  her  death  caused  among  the  Paris  public,  the  female  part  of 
which — almost  without  distinction — went  to  look  at  her  apartment,  to 
appraise  her  jewels  and  dresses,  etc.  .  .  . 

"  Alphonsine  Plessis  had  probably  learned  even  less  in  her  girlhood 
than  Lola  Montez,  but  she  had  a  natural  tact  and  an  instinctive  refine- 
ment which  no  education  could  have  enhanced.  She  never  made  gram- 
matical mistakes,  no  coarse  expression  ever  passed  her  lips.  Lola 
Montez  could  not  make  friends  ;  Alphonsine  Plessis  could  not  make 
enemies.  She  never  became  riotous,  like  the  other,  not  even  boister- 
ous, for  amid  the  most  animated  scenes  she  was  haunted  by  the  sure 
knowledge  that  she  would  die  young,  and  life,  but  for  that  knowledge, 
would  have  been  very  sweet  to  her.  Amid  these  scenes  she  would  often 
sit  and  chat  to- me  ;  she  liked  me,  because  I  never  paid  her  many  com- 
pliments, although  I  was  but  six  years  older  than  the  most  courted 
woman  of  her  time.  The  story  of  her  being  provided  for  by  a  foreign 
nobleman  because  she  was  so  like  his  deceased  daughter,  was  not  a 
piece  of  fiction  on  Dumas's  part ;  it  was  a  positive  fact.  Alphonsine 
Plessis.  after  this  provision  was  made  for  her,  might  have  led  the  most 
retired  existence  ;  she  might,  like  so  many  demi-mondaines  have  done 
since,  bought  herself  a  country-house,  reentered  '  the  paths  of  respect- 
ability." have  had  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  vicar,  prolonged  her  life  by  several  vears,  and  died 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  desire  to 
live,  her  very  nature  revolted  at  such  self-exile.  When  Alexandre 
Dumas  read  the  '  Dame  aux  Cameras'  to  his  father,  the  latter  wept 
like  a  baby  ;  but  his  tears  did  not  drown  the  critical  faculty." 

Sir  Richard's  reminiscences  of  Rachel  pertain  to  her  per- 
sonal character  almost  entirely.  Off  the  stage  she  "was 
made  of  very  ordinary  clay,"  having  few  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  her  race  and  many  of  the  bad  ones.  She  was  ex- 
tremely greedy,  and  could  be  very  spiteful,  and  there  was  a 
time*' when  she  had  not  a  single  friend  at  the  Comedie- 
Francaise."  She  was  difficult  to  get  on  with,  and  her  mod- 
esty was  merely  assumed.  She  had  wit,  but  was  not  well 
read,  except  in  sensational  literature,  of  which  she  was  prob- 
ably as  fond  as  "  the  meanest  concierge  and  most  romantic 
milliner  girl."  Wallace  tells  several  very  hard  stories  to 
illustrate  her  greed  : 

'"One  evening  at  a  dinner  where  the  table  was  laden  with  flowers, 
she  cared  not  for  the  flowers,  but  little  by  little  showed  that  she  wanted 
the  splendid  silver  centre-piece  that  contained  them.  The  host,  a 
grand  seigneur,  magnificently  gave  it  to  her  then  and  there.  Rachel 
had  come  to  the  dinner  in  a  hackney  cab,  and  the  host  offered  to  send 
her  home  in  his  private  carriage.  She  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  as 
'  There  will  be  no  fear  of  my  being  robbed  of  your  present,  which  I  had 
better  take  with  me.'  The  host  agreed  with  her  on  this  point,  but 
added  :  '  You  will  send  me  back  my  carriage,  won't  you  ? ' 


"  Dr.  Veron  was  despoiled  with  even  less  ceremony.  Having  taken 
a  fancy  to  some  silver  saucers  or  cups,  in  which  the" proprietor  of  the 
Constitution^  offered  ices  to  his  visitors,  she  began  by  pocketing  one, 
and  never  rested  until  she  had  the  whole  of  the  set.  In  short,  every- 
thing  was  fish  to  her  net.  She  made  her  friends  give  her  bibelots  and 
knickknacks  of  no  particular  value,  to  which  she  attached  some  par- 
ticular legend — absolute  inventions  for  the  greatest  part — in  order  to 
sell  them  for  a  thousand  times  their  original  cost.  One  day  she  noiiced  a 
guitar  at  the  studio  of  one  of  her  familiars.  'Give  me  that  guitar; 
people  will  think  it  is  the  one  with  which  I  earned  mv  living  on  the 
Place  Royal  and  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile.'  And  as  such  i:  was  sold 
by  her  to  M.  Aehille  Fould  for  a  thousand  louis.  The  great  financier 
nearly  fell  into  a  fit  when  the  truth  was  told  to  him  at  Rachel's  death  ; 
he,  in  his  turn,  having  wanted  to  '  do  a  bit  of  business.'  " 

And  yet  Rachel,  like  Dumas  and  Balzac,  was  often  short 
of  money.  The  author  is  certain  that  the  immense  sums  she 
earned  were  not  spent  on  charity  ;  he  has  much  to  say  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  Rachel  was  really  charitable.  He  in- 
clines to  think  the  money  was  lost  in  stocks,  she  being  "the 
victim  of  people  cleverer  than  she  was."  Rachel's  mother 
was  very  close-fisted,  and  would  never  lend  her  daughter 
money  except  on  very  good  security,  namely,  her  jewels. 
This  was  probably  the  reason  why  so  small  an  amount  of 
jewelry  was  found  among  her  possessions  after  her  death. 
The  mother,  in  addition  to  the  jewels,  "made  her  sign  an 
undertaking  that,  if  not  redeemed  at  a  certain  date,  they  were 
to  be  forfeited  ;  and  forfeited  they  were  if  the  loan  and  inter- 
est were  not  forthcoming  at  the  stipulated  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravings  of  Rachel." 

Of  the  origin  of  Verdi's  "Aida,"  Sir  Richard  says  : 

"  Felicien  David  composed  very  slowly.  But  for  this  defect,  if  it  was 
one,  Verdi  would  have  never  put  his  name  to  the  score  of  '  Aida."  The 
musical  encyclopedias  will  tell  you  that  Signor  Ghislanzoni  is  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  and  that  the  Khedive  applied  to  Signor  Verdi  for  an 
opera  on  an  Egyptian  subject.  The  first  part  of  that  statement  is 
utterly  untrue,  the  other  part  is  but  partially  true.  Signor  Ghislanzoni 
is,  at  best,  but  the  adapter  in  verse  and  translator  of  the  libretto.  The 
original  in  prose  is  by  M.  Caniflle  du  Lode,  founded  on  the  scenario 
supplied  by  Mariette-Bey.  whom  Ismail  Pasha  had  given  carte  blanche 
with  regard  to  the  music  and  words.  Mariette-Bev  intended  from  the 
very  first  to  apply  to  a  French  playwright,  when  one  night,  being 
belated  at  Memphis  in  the  Serapeum,  and  unable  to  return  on  foot,  he 
all  at  once  remembered  an  old  Egyptian  legend.  Next  dav.  he  com- 
mitted the  scenario  of  it  to  paper,  showed  it  to  the  Khedive,  and  ten 
copies  of  it  were  printed  in  Alexandria.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  M. 
du  Locle.  who  developed  the  whole  in  prose. 

"  M.  du  Locle  had  also  been  authorized  to  find  a  French  composer  ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  Mariette-Bey  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  com- 
poser of  '  Le  Desert,'  though  he  may  not  have  expressly  said  so.  At 
any  rate.  M.  du  Locle  applied  to  David,  who  refused,  although  the 
'  retaining  fee  '  was  fifty  thousand  francs.  It  was  because  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  first  and  foremost  condition — to  have  the  score  ready  in 
six  months  at  the  latest.  Then  Wagner  was  thought  of.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  refused.  To  Mariette-Bey  belongs  the 
credit,  furthermore,  of  having  entirely  stage-managed  the  opera." 

The  following  is  a  good  story  told  of  Eugene  Delacroix 
and  George  Sand  : 

"  Paul  de  Musset,  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  revenge  for  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  his  brother,  once  gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  miscar- 
ried attempt  of  Georges  Sand  '  to  net'  Eugene  Delacroix. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  painter  had  shown  signs  of  yielding  to  the 
charms  which  few  men  were  able  to  withstand,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
Georges  Sand  fancied  she  could  detect  such  signs.  Whether  it  was 
from  a  wish  on  Georges  Sand's  part  to  precipitate  matters  or  to  nip 
the  thing  in  the  bud,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  certain 
that  she  pursued  her  usual  tactics — that  is,  she  endeavored  to  provoke 
an  admission  of  her  admirer's  feeling.  Though  I  subsequenUy  ascer- 
tained that  Paul  de  Musset's  story  was  substantially  true,  1  am  not  alto- 
gether prepared,  knowing  his  animosity  against  her,  to  accept  his  hinted 
theory  of  the  lady's  desire  '  de  brusquer  Ies  fiancaiUes." 

"One  morning,  then,  while  Delacroix  was  at  work.  Georges  Sand  en- 
tered his  studio.  She  looked  out  of  spirits,  and  almost  immediately 
stated  the  purpose  of  her  visit. 

"  '  My  poor  Eugene  ! '  she  began  ;  '  I  am  afraid  I  have  got  sad  news 
for  you.' 

" 'Oh,  indeed,"  said  Delacroix,  without  interrupting  his  work,  and 
just  giving  her  one  of  his  cordial  smiles  in  guise  of  welcome. 

"  '  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  carefully  consulted  mv  own  heart,  and 
the  upshot  is,  1  am  grieved  to  tell  you,  that  I  feel  I  can  not  and  could 
never  love  you." 

"  Delacroix  kept  on  painting.     '  Is  that  a  fact  ?'  he  said. 

*"  '  Yes,  and  I  ask  you  once  more  to  pardon  me  and  to  give  me  credit 
for  my  candor — my  poor  Delacroix.' 

"  Delacroix  did  not  budge  from  his  easel. 

"  'You  are  angry  with  me,  are  you  not?  You  will  never  forgive 
me  ?' 

"  '  Certainly  I  will.  Only  I  want  you  to  keep  quiet  for  ten  minutes  ; 
I  have  got  a  bit  of  sky  there  which  has  caused  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  it  is  just  coming  right.  Go  and  sit  down  or  else  take  a  little 
walk,  and  come  back  in  ten  minutes.' 

"  Of  course  Georges  Sand  did  not  return  ;  and  equally,  of  course, 
did  not  tell  the  story  to  any  one,  but  somehow  it  leaked  out.  Perhaps 
Jenny  Leguillou  had  overheard  the  scene — she  was  quite  capable  of 
listening  behind'a  screen  or  door — and  reported  it.  Delacroix  him- 
self, when  '  chaffed  '  about  it,  never  denied  it.  There  was  no  need  for 
him  to  do  so  ;  because,  theoretically,  it  redounded  to  the  lady's  honor 
— had  she  not  rejected  his  advances  ?  " 

By  the  way,  it  is  odd  that  Sir  Richard  should  not  have 
known  the  correct  form  of  Mme.  Dudevant's  pseudon\-m. 
She  always  spelled  it  "George"  Sand,  without  the  final  s. 


On  the  occasion  of  Sir  William  Kirby  Green's  mission  to 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  in  1891,  he  took  with 
him,  as  a  present  from  the  British  Government,  a  large 
Indian  elephant.  This  time  the  foreign  office,  no  doubt 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  French  Government's  employ- 
ment of  Robert  Houdin  in  a  mission  to  Algeria  (with  the 
object  of  destroying,  if  possible,  the  popular  belief  in  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Marabouts),  sent  out  Mr.  Douglas 
Beaufort,  a  prestidigitateur  and  entertainer,  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  mission 
to  Fez,  was  presented,  and  in  due  course  performed  before 
his  Shereefian  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  Grand 
Vizier  Garneet,  and  a  favored  few  of  the  Moorish  court. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  performance  by  a  European  has 
ever  been  given  before  the  Sultan  at  Fez.  The  Moors' 
opinion  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  remark,  constantly 
repeated,  of  "Allah  imtahal  al  Shitan"  (God  burn  the  devil). 


M.  Maxime  Lecomte  is  about  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
French  Senate  providing  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  two  thousand  francs  for  engaging 
in  a  duel.  If  the  duelist  shall  have  killed  his  man,  the 
maximum  penalty  will  be  three  years'  imprisonment  and  ten 
thousand  francs  fine. 


The  Critic  says  of  the  literary  style  of  "  The  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Grover  Cleveland,"  that  it  is  heavy  and  circum- 
locutious  oftener  than  simple  and  graceful. 
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THE    WILD    RIDE    OF    ZULEIKA. 


A  Tale  of  the  Desert. 


Who  can  the  horseman  be  who  crosses  the  market-place 
of  Mirouan,  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  with  lance  at  rest  ? 
As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  the  date- merchants  pointed  him 
out  to  one  another  and  spoke  together  in  low  tones. 

It  is  the  invincible  El-Malek,  chieftain  of  a  fierce  mount- 
ain tribe,  who  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 

Since  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  two  years  ago,  El-Malek 
speaks  but  little  and  never  smiles.  His  beard  has  become 
almost  white,  but  his  ami  has  lost  nothing  of  its  power  ;  he 
handles  his  deadly  lance  as  if  it  were  a  reed,  and  when  he 
urges  his  faithful  horse  Yussuf  across  the  desert,  terror  fol- 
lows as  his  shadow.  Yussuf,  like  all  the  horses  of  the  South, 
has  a_  strong  back,  slender  legs,  and  large  hoofs  ;  like  the 
five  favorite  mares  of  the  prophet,  he  is  descended  from 
Solomon's  famous  stables  ;  his  coat  is  snow  white,  and  his 
long,  flowing  tail  is  soft  as  silk.  Yussuf  understands  and 
obeys  his  master's  lightest  wish. 

Erect  in  his  saddle,  El-Malek  follows  with  a  keen  glance 
among  the  motley  crowd  a  man  in  a  gold-embroidered 
burnoose,  who  has  just  come  to  Mirouan.  The  tradesmen, 
also,  point  at  this  man  with  their  finger,  but  with  a  scornful 
air,  as  though  indicating  one  stricken  with  the  plague. 

This  man  is  Hassan  Bey,  the  insolent  chief  of  the  Ouled- 
Nayls,  who,  jealous  of  his  brother  Ahmed,  killed  him  with 
arrows  shot  from  afar  ;  he  boasts  of  this  deed,  and  laughs 
when  he  sees  the  crowd  move  away  from  him. 

He  had  built  upon  the  D'jelefa  plateau,  in  the  centre  of 
his  tented  village,  a  stone  house,  which  was  also  a  fortress. 
For  many  years  he  had  passed  his  nights  watching  the  Arab 
girls  dance  to  the  sounds  of  the  derboukas ;  but,  one  even- 
ing, passing  near  a  fountain,  he  had  stopped  to  look  at  the 
young  girls  filling  their  copper  urns.  And  now  he  has  come 
to  Mirouan  to  buy  bridal  ornaments,  for  Hassan  Bey,  chief 
of  the  Ouled-Nayls,  is  to  marry  the  beautiful  Zuleika. 

Zuleika  is  only  a  weaver's  daughter,  but  she  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  poor  child  wept,  but  she  wept  in  vain,  for  the 
weaver  is  a  miser,  and  the  chief  of  the  Ouled-Nayls  is  not 
the  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  thwarted  in  his  wishes.  She 
must  marry  Hassan  Bey,  the  fratricide. 

Who  could  prevent  it,  since  God  permits  it  ? 
El-Malek  had  heard  this  story  only  an  hour  before  he 
reached  Mirouan,  and  he  had  said  to  himself:  "  God  will 
not  permit  it,  for  I  will  prevent  it." 

Zuleika  had  placed  her  urn  upon  the  ledge  of  the  fountain, 
but  had  not  thought  of  filling  it.  Her  companions,  one  after 
the  other,  had  gone  away,  but  she  still  remained.  It  was 
the  last  time  that  she  would  come  to  the  fountain,  for  to- 
morrow Hassan  Bey  would  carry  her  away  to  his  battle- 
mented  house,  which  was  sombre  as  a  tomb. 

She  lifted  up  her  little  bronzed  hands  to  heaven  im- 
ploring that  death  might  be  sent  to  her.  But  from  the 
leaden  sky  no  consolation  came.  Instead,  Hassan  Bey  ap- 
peared, riding  upon  his  flame-colored  horse,  and  escorted  by 
his  warriors.  He  knew  that  she  was  at  the  fountain,  and 
wished  to  see  her  there  where  he  had  met  her  for  the  first 
time.  She  was  compelled  to  hear  his  lying  words  and  sub- 
mit to  his  impure  regard.  The  young  girl  turned  her  eyes 
away,  and,  as  she  began  to  fill  her  urn,  her  tears  mingled 
with  the  water. 
«  Zuleika  !  " 

Who  calls  ?  Certainly  Hassan  Bey  can  not  have  dis- 
guised his  voice  with  such  a  grave  and  manly  tone.  Who  is 
this  man,  with  the  white  beard,  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle, 
lance  in  hand,  looking  at  her  so  compassionately  ? 

"Zuleika  ! "  he  called  once  more,  pointing  to  Hassan  Bey, 
who  was  approaching. 

She  looked  up,  and  suddenly  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  new 
light,  for  she  felt  that  this  man  had  been  sent  by  God. 
"  Save  me  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  save  me  !  " 
El-Malek  held  out  his  hand  and  aided  the  young  girl  to 
mount  before  him.  Gently  holding  her  frail  form,  he  mur- 
mured :  "  Do  not  be  afraid."  Then,  as  though  calling 
upon  a  brother,  El-Malek  said:  "Yussuf!"  The  noble 
animal  neighed,  and  started  off  like  the  wind. 

After  Yussuf  rushed  Hassan  Bey,  with  furious  clamor, 
followed  by  his  warriors.  Some  of  them  made  as  if  to 
draw  their  bows.  "  No  !  "  cried  Hassan  Bey,  "  do  not  shoot. 
I  want  them  both  alive  !  " 

Urged  on  by  gentle  caresses,  Yussuf  flew  faster  and  yet 
more  fast.  With  loud  yells  Hassan  Bey  spurred  his  horse 
on,  riding  ahead  of  his  escort  "  They  shall  not  escape 
me  !  "  he  cries,  trembling  with  rage  and  anxiety. 

"  Courage,  Yussuf,"  murmurs  El-Malek  ;  "  you  are 
called  the  wind  of  the  desert.  Show  that  you  deserve  your 
name,  my  beauty." 

The  day  advances,  the  sky  seems  to  be  on  fire,  but 
Yussuf  does  not  falter.  Suffocated,  at  first,  by  this  furious 
flight,  Zuleika  now  began  to  breathe  more  freely  ;  so  much 
ground  already  gained  in  the  direction  of  El-Malek's  mount- 
ain tribe  meant  possible  deliverance.  The  child  added  her 
gentle  exhortations  to  El- Malck's  encouragements.  Hassan 
Bey's  cries  seemed  to  grow  more  faint.  Had  he  given  up 
the  chase  ? 

But  whence  conic  these  clamors  that  seem  to  start  from 
the  heights  above  them  ?  Have  his  followers  climbed  the 
rocks  and  found  a  shorter  way? 

It  is  not  the  chief's  escort  that  utters  these  cues.     They 
come  from  a  cabin   high  up  in  the  mountain  ;  the  occupants 
are  watching  the  exciting  chase.     Will  El-Malek  find  allies 
among  these  people,  or   will   he  meet   new  enemies  ?     His 
tribe  is  not  far  away  ;  if  he   is  recognized  the  fugitives  are 
saved.     Arms  are  raised  ;  they  are  called  ! 
No,  the  bows  send  forth  their  arrows  ! 
Yussuf   utters   a   painful    neigh   and    El-Malek   responds 
with  a  cry  of  anguish.     An  arrow  has  struck    the  horse's 
flank  and  another  has  pierced  the  rider's  shoulder. 
"F  =:er,  Yussuf!     Faster!"  beseeches  El-Malek. 
With   a    desperate  effort,  Yussuf  straightens  himself  out 


and  flies  under  the   whizzing   arrows.      He  bounds   like  a 
gazelle  that  feels  that  the  lion  is  on  her  track. 
"  Well  done,  Yussuf." 

Now  there  are  no  more  arrows  to  fear  ;  a  wall  of  rocks 
crown  this  height.     But  death  is  only  staved  off — blood  is 
streaming  from  the  side  of  the  noble  beast  ;  he  begins  to 
slacken    his   pace.      El-Malek  plies  his  spurs  in  vain  and 
Zuleika  wastes  her  caresses  and  praise,   for  the  poor  ani-  , 
mal's  hoofs  slip  in   the   narrow  path  and  he  staggers.      El-  i 
Malek's  ami  trembles  ;  he  is  beset  with  fever  ;  the  cool  of  ! 
the  falling  night  does  not  suffice  to  refresh  his  brow  ;  the 
profile  of  the  violet  mountain  and  the  confused  shape  of 
the  turpentine-trees,  with  their  blood-red  clusters  suspended 
over  the  abyss,  are  mingled  before  his  eyes.     He  is  blinded 
by  vertigo.     He  can  not  stop  to  drink  at  the  brook  which 
flows  in  the  ravine,  though   a  swallow  of  water  would,  per- 
haps, save  him. 

Hassan  Bey  has  seen  traces  of  blood  upon  the  rocks,  and 
his  cries  of  hate  have  become  cries  of  joy. 

"  We  have  them,"  he  cries  ;  "  they  are  ours  ! " 
And  yet  his  voice  trembles  ;  he  fears  the  final  struggle  and 
El-Malek's  terrible  lance. 

Night  has  again  passed  and  the  light  of  morning  chases 
away  the  jackals  that  have  come,  scenting  their  prey  from 
afar.  Yussuf  still  runs,  but  much  more  slowly.  Two  days' 
journey  separates  him  from  the  tribe  of  which  his  master  is 
chief.  Two  days  !  and  Yussuf  has  but  a  few  hours  to  live  ! 
He  feels  that  with  his  last  breath  his  beloved  master,  too, 
will  die.  The  path  becomes  narrower.  Yussuf  reaches  the 
ridge,  and,  reeling,  stops. 

"  The  end   has  come!"   murmured  Zuleika,  terrified,  and 
for  the  hundredth  time  she  besought  El-Malek  :  "  Do  not  re- 
main with  me.     Your  horse  can  still  save  you  alone.      Fly  !  " 
"Yussuf  can  save  neither  you  nor  me," 
"  Then  kill  me." 

"  1  have  promised  to  save  you  ! " 

"  God  has  not  wished  it  to  be  so.  Save  me  from  this 
man  ! " 

"That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.     Alight." 
"Ah,  yes  ;   I   understand  you— death  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  abyss.     I  shall  seek  it." 

"You  do  not  understand  me.  Look!"  and,  with  his 
hand,  El-Malek  pointed  to  the  north,  to  the  other  slope  of 
the  mountains,  which  could  be  seen  through  the  hollow  of 
the  rocks. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "that  mirror  that  shines  down  there? 
It  is  Lake  Zahrez.     The  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  is  the  Djebel  Sahari.     There  is  the  tribe  of  my  fathers, 
there  are  camped  my  people.      Hasten  with  all  your  strength. 
Order  the  first  herdsman  you  meet  to  call  in  my  name  to  his 
nearest  neighbor,  so  that,  from  summit  to  summit,  my  name 
may  wake  my  warriors.     Cry  to  all  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains :   '  El-Malek  shall  not  die  unavenged  ! '      Go  ■  " 
"  But  it  will  take  two  days,  at  the  least." 
"  I  will  wait.     Go.      It  is  my  desire." 
"God  be  with  you  !  "     She  kissed  the  hand  of  the  chief 
who  had   saved   her  life  ;  then   she   ran   down   the  road  as 
quickly  as  her  failing  strength  would  let  her. 

El-Malek  planted  his  lance  in  the  ground  and  supported 
himself  against  it,  erect  in  his  saddle.  He  talked  for  a  long 
time  to  Yussuf,  and  the  animal  shook  his  bleeding  head. 

"  Halt ! "  ordered  Hassan  Bey.  Reaching  a  turn  in  the 
road,  he  had  seen  El-Malek  planted  across  the  defile,  and 
this  new  attitude  astonished  and  disturbed  him. 

"  Does  he  pretend  to  oppose  us  now  ?  Let  us  wait,  and 
in  the  meantime  breathe  a  little." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  no  one  gainsaid  it.  Men  and 
horses  sought  a  spring.  Hassan  Bey,  however,  did  not  take 
his  eyes  off  the  redoubtable  man  who  sat  there  motionless 
upon  his  horse  between  the  two  walls  of  rock. 

"  And  now  that  all  have  rested  enough,  forward  ! " 
No  one  stirred.     So  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  pursuing 
El-Malek,  the  chiefs  followers  felt  brave  enough.     Now  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  attack  him  face  to  face,  the  boldest 
were  afraid.     Hassan  Bey  himself  trembled. 

"  Let  him  begin,"  said  one  ;  "  let  him  come  on." 
"  Very  well,"  growled  the  chief. 

The  day  declined  ;  the  redoubtable  sentinel,  who  had 
gleamed  white  in  the  burning  sun,  now  stood  out  in  black 
silhouette  against  the  starry  sky.  Neither  horse  nor  master 
stirred,  and  the  lance  still  stood  planted  in  the  ground. 

The  moon  rose,  and  it  was  an  awesome  sight  to  see  this 
motionless  warrior  under  the  pale  light  ;  he  watched  the 
enemy  with  his  steady  eyes  still  open,  like  diamonds. 

"  He  is  covering  Zuleika's  retreat ! "  Hassan  Bey  had  said 
to  himself  at  the  very  first.  He  felt  that  it  would  soon  be 
too  late  to  continue  the  pursuit.  And  yet  he  remained  in  his 
place,  changed  into  a  statue,  powerless  to  conquer  the  fear 
that  emanated  from  this  grand  guardian. 

After  the  rosy  dawn,  the  leaden  sky;  after  the  red  twi- 
light, the  blue  night  ;  then  the  aurora  again  ;  and  the  senti- 
nel ever  motionless,  as  well  as  those  whose  way  he  bars. 
Sometimes  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  makes  a  fleeting  spot 
on  the  rocks  ;  then  the  shadows  increase,  and  great  birds 
come  from  all  corners  of  the  heavens,  drawing  closer  their 
rapid  circles  ;  now  it  is  no  longer  eagles,  but  vultures. 

They  almost  touch  the  lance  of  the  cavalier,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  see  them.  One  of  them  perched  upon  his 
shoulder.      El-Malek  did  not  stir. 

"  Me  is  dead  !"  cried  Hassan  Bey,  mad  with  anger  and 
spite  ;  and,  turning  toward  his  men,  who  still  hesitated,  he 
gave  the  order  :  "  Forward  !  " 

Neither  Hassan  Bey  nor  his  men  advanced  twenty  paces. 
The  noise  that  put  the  vultures  to  flight  was  the  galloping 
of  the  Bedouin  horses  that  had  come  from  the  Djebel- 
Sahari.  The  threats  that  Hassan  Bey  uttered  to  keep  up  his 
courage  were  never  finished  ;  an  arrow  pierced  his  throat, 
and,  falling  from  his  horse,  he  rolled  into  the  abyss. 
"  Each  one  for  himself  !  "  cried  the  Ouled-Nayls. 
And  while  they  rushed  down  the  path  at  full  speed,  with- 
out daring  to  look  back,  Zuleika,  sobbing,  kissed  the  icy 
hand  of  the  chieftain  who  had  protected  her  in  death  as  in 
life. — From  the  French  of  Entile  Moreau. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Candidate  Stevenson  himself  says  that  he  pronounces  his 
given  name  as  though  it  were  spelled  Ad-lee. 

Henry  Labouchere  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  end  his 
career  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  Chamberlain  retorts  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  started  out  from  one. 

Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight  (who  died  recently  while 

in  the  act  of  signing  his  will  thus  :  "  Theodore  W.  Dwi ") 

left  an    estate    valued   at   one  million   dollars.      As    it  was 
declared  no  will,  there  will  be   rich  pickings  for  the  lawyers. 

A  Boston  dispatch  says  that  Edward  F.  Searles,  widower 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles,  is  to  marry  a  Miss  Follen, 
of  Williamstown,  Mass.  She  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of 
nearly  his  own  age  and  that  they  would  have  been  married 
years  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lovers'  quarrel. 

The  oldest  college  graduate  in  the  country  is  Colonel 
Amos  A.  Parker,  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  who  obtained  his 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1813.  October 
8th,  Colonel  Parker  will  complete  his  one  hundred  and  first 
year.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  seventy-nine 
years. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  including 
life  insurance  policies  held  by  Mr.  Field  which  amount  to 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  will  make  the 
total  amount  to  be  divided  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Field  was  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  ten  million  dollars. 

During  a  run  of  ill-luck  at  baccarat,  not  long  ago,  ex-King 
Milan,  who  is  notoriously  superstitious,  attributed  his  losses 
to  the  evil  influence  of  a  lady  seated  just  behind  him. 
Turning  to  her.  in  a  passion,  the  exiled  monarch  said  : 
"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  change  your  place?  I  am 
losing  because  you  are  behind  me."  "  But  I  was  not  behind 
you  when  you  lost  your  throne,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  con- 
versation went  no  further. 

President  Harrison  is  neither  a  snob  nor  an  anglomaniac  ; 
and  Kate  Field's  Washington  offers  this  fresh  proof  of  the 
fact :  Some  one  recently  rallied  him  upon  his  absence  from 
the  fashionable  throng  which  drives  past  the  White  House 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
you  on  Rotten  Row."  facetiously  remarked  the  visitor. 
"No,  I  have  not  been  there,"  replied  the  President,  "nor 
will  I  ever  drive  there,  if  it  is  to  be  called  Rotten  Row." 

While  he  was  the  guest  of  the  artists  of  Munich,  at  their 
club-house  recently,  Prince  Bismarck  drank  the  "  draught  of 
welcome  "  from  a  huge  pewter  jug  holding  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  beer.  He  did  not  empty  it,  but  took  occasion  to 
say  :  "  I  can  drain  the  jug  at  one  draught,  as  Burgomaster 
von  Rothenberg  did,  and  saved  the  city  thereby."  No  one 
cared  to  dispute  the  boast,  for  the  fame  of  Bismarck's 
achievements  in  that  line  is  widespread  in  the  Fatherland, 
and  his  prowess  is  unquestioned. 

Thomas  Cook,  with  whose  name  all  travelers  are  well  ac- 
quainted, died  at  his  home,  near  Leicester,  England,  on  July 
19th.  Mr.  Cook  was  born  November  22,  1S08,  and,  as  a 
young  man,  gave  evidences  of  great  ability  in  the  various 
lines  of  work  which  he  undertook.  Cook  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  special  train  at  a  low  fare,  and  superintended  his 
first  popular  excursion.  From  that  time  his  field  of  work 
in  that  particular  line  has  grown  and  spread,  until  to-day  the 
traveled  world  is  familiar  with  his  name  and  success. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  probably  the  only  living  man 
who  has  twice  refused  a  dukedom.  That  title,  the  highest  a 
British  sovereign  can  confer,  was  vainly  offered  him  in  1886, 
when  he  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  again  in  18S7,  the  jubilee  year.  It  is  believed 
that  the  offer  will  be  repeated  and  accepted  next  month, 
when  the  marquis  retires  into  the  opposition.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's marquisate  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  having  been 
conferred  on  the  seventh  earl  in  17S9.  But  the  earldom 
dates  from  1605,  when  it  was  given  by  James  the  First  to 
the  famous  courtier  and  statesman,  Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  the  oldest  and  probably  the  richest 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  physically 
the  smallest,  has  been  a  "more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  world  than  in  the  realm  of 
politics.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  though 
for  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  identified  with  Yorkshire. 
His  origin  was  humble,  and  his  early  years  spent  in  poverty, 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  shawl-weaver.  For  some  time  there- 
after he  was  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  it  was  while  serving  in 
that  capacity  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  world  a  great  bene- 
fit, which  was,  however,  of  slight  benefit  to  him.  This  was  the 
invention  of  the  lucifer-match,  which  he  came  upon  unex- 
pectedly while  making  some  chemical  experiments  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupils.  Other  men  took  up  the  discovery, 
and  he  made  nothing  out  of  it. 

A  Paris  dispatch,  dated  July  -23d,  says:  "Mr.  Edward 
Parker  Deacon  has  begun  an  action  against  his  wife,  charg- 
ing her  with  adultery.  The  action,  has  been  instituted  in 
order  to  enable  Mr.  Deacon  to  get  possession  of  the  children 
upon  his  release  from  prison.  It  is  said  that  the  relatives  of 
M.  Abeille  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  to  prevent  Dea- 
con's release.  Mr.  Deacon  is  as  much  as  ever  an  object  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Americans  and  others,  and  but  for 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  with  which  he  cheerfully  complies, 
he  would  hold  a  daily  levee.  Under  the  French  laws,  should 
Mr.  Deacon  succeed  in  proving  his  case.  Mrs.  Deacon  would 
be  deprived  of  the  charge  of  all  of  the  children  except  the  young- 
est. This  is  the  child  about  the  paternity  of  which  there  has 
been  some  question,  M.  Abeille  having  made  provision  for  the 
infant  under  his  will,  and  Mr.  Deacon  having  asserted  with 
positiveness  that  he  is  himself  the  father.  Whether  Mrs. 
Deacon  will  offer  any  defense  is  not  known." 
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THE    WATERING-PLACE    GIRL. 

"Van  Gryse"  on   her   Husband-Hunts    from    Seventeen   to  Thirty. 

The  girl  of  the  watering-place,  she  who  wears  the  ribbons, 
is  by  long  odds  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  summer 
holiday.  She  is  a  thousand  times  more  amusing  than  the 
men — a  man  is  a  good  deal  the  same  in  the  town  or  in  the 
country.  She  is  even  better  fun  than  the  flirtatious  married 
woman,  or  than  the  married  woman  who  would  not  be  flirta- 
tious for  the  gold  of  Indies,  but  Is  dying  to  be  thought  the 
"  dead  game  sport "  of  the  season,  and  takes  her  husband — 
the  mate  of  fifteen  tranquilly  domestic  years — into  secluded 
spots  on  the  balcony,  in  the  hopes  that  people  who  do  not 
know  her  will  think  he  is  a  summer  trophy. 

Watering-place  girls  range  in  age  from  seventeen  to  thirty. 
When  they  are  past  thirty,  they  are  out  of  the  game.  Below 
sixteen  they  do  not  count,  because  the  Eastern  girl  of  sixteen 
is  still  a  small  child  with  a  big  waist,  and  a  pig-tail,  and  flat 
heels  to  her  shoes.  But  between  those  ages,  the  watering- 
place  girl  flourishes,  in  some  six  or  eight  different  varieties. 
At  any  large  summer  resort  one  can  find  every  sort,  from  the 
seventeen-year- older  who  has  just  begun,  to  the  veteran  of 
thirty-two,  who  is  contemplating  a  graceful  retirement  into 
the  limbo  of  maiden  aunts  and  "mother's  girls." 

Her  seventeen-year  summer  is  to  the  watering-place  girl  a 
season  of  dizzy  joy  at  the  time,  but  a  period  to  be  mourned 
over  when  experience  has  cast  its  gloomy  shadow  across  the 
encroaching  years.  "Why,"  she  says  to  herself — "why,  did 
mamma  let  me  go  on  at  such  a  pace  ? "  Mamma,  who  is  a 
watering-place  mother,  has  tried  feebly  to  moderate  the  pace, 
but  only  feebly,  being  herself  engrossed  in  decreasing  her 
avoirdupois  with  salt-water  bathing,  preserving  her  complex- 
ion with  afternoon  naps,  and  keeping  up  with  the  times  by 
means  of  long  gossips  on  the  balcony  every  evening. 
Mamma  has  not  known  much  about  her  daughter's  style  or 
acquaintances:  She  has  seen  with  satisfaction  that  her 
wardrobe  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  other  girls, 
and  that  she  seems  to  be  "  going  oft""  very  well  at  the  hops. 

The  seventeen  and  the  eighteen  summers  are  those  when 
the  watering-place  girl  in  her  smiling  inexperience  desires  to 
be  considered  a  "  sport."  She  puts  her  big,  white  hat  on 
one  side  of  her  head,  she  laces  up  her  waist  till  it  is  the  same 
size  round  as  her  neck,  she  walks  with  her  two  hands,  plenti- 
fully jeweled,  spread  out  star-fish-like  on  her  hips,  stepping 
with  a  long,  lounging  swing,  staring  at  people  with  her  chin 
up  and  her  eyebrows  languidly  raised.  She  shrieks  at  the 
young  men  she  knows,  over  intervening  people,  with  plentiful 
use  of  slang.  She  likes  to  have  women  stare  at  her  ;  she 
likes  to  talk  of  all  the  wild,  fearful,  desecrating  things  she  has 
done  with  an  air  of  blasi  indifference. 

She  wears  a  pretty  and  quite  dainty  bathing-suit,  and 
though  she  hates  bathing,  goes  in  constantly,  and  coming  out 
sits  on  the  sand  with  half  a  dozen  young  men  under  a  big, 
white  parasol.  She  detests  this,  as  her  wet  suit  is  horribly 
uncomfortable,  her  arms  get  hideously  sun-burned,  her  hair 
is  out  of  curl,  her  nose  quite  badly  freckled.  But  what  is 
one  to  do?  To  earn  the  reputation  of  the  wildest  girl  at  the 
seaside  is  no  slight  task.  There  are  half  a  dozen  others 
crying  for  the  proud  distinction. 

The  red-haired  girl  uses  dreadfully  piquant  slang  ;  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  beat  her  on  that  ground.  The  girl  with 
the  brown  braids  and  the  Greek  profile  swam  out  last  week 
to  a  yacht  just  come  to  anchor,  climbed  on  board,  and  talked 
to  the  men,  though  she  had  never  seen  one  of  them  before 
in  her  life.  The  New  England  girl,  with  the  handsome 
brothers,  has  had  a  flirtation  with  a  married  man,  who  is 
rumored  to  be  worth  millions.  The  girl  who  wears  the 
scarlet  shoes  is  said  to  have  captivated  a  count  last  winter, 
when  she  was  at  school  in  Paris,  and  the  count  is  daily  ex- 
pected to  appear  and  claim  her  as  his  bride.  One  must  be 
very  daring  and  conspicuous  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

In  her  efforts  to  do  so,  the  watering-place  girl  is  assisted 
by  innumerable  gossiping  tongues  that  are  helped  out  by 
observant,  watching  eyes.  Before  that  first  foolish  summer 
is  over,  she  has  earned  a  reputation,  undeserved,  in  the  main, 
that,  nevertheless,  will  cling  to  her  for  years.  As  a  rule,  too, 
she  finds  herself  dubbed  with  a  descriptive  nickname.  She 
hears  herself  alluded  to  as  "Sporty  Jones,"  or  "Pick- Me- 
Up."  If  by  the  time  she  is  twenty-five  she  has  shaken  off 
these  sobriquets  of  her  wild  days,  she  will  be  lucky.  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  The  population  of  the 
watering-place  choose  to  take  her  as  they  first  found  her, 
when  years  have  passed  and  the  saddening  flight  of  time 
has  changed  her  from  "  Sporty  Jones,"  with  her  hat  over 
one  eye,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  prone  to  announcing  loudly 
her  preference  for  Manhattan  cocktails — which  she  really 
hates — to  the  quiet  and  stately  Miss  So-and-So  Jones,  who 
would  sooner  die  than  drink  even  a  glass  of  creme  de  me?ithe 
where  any  one  could  see  her,  who  rarely  bathes  in  the  surf 
because  she  considers  it  "  too  public  "  though  her  dearest 
friend  says  it  is  because  she  has  grown  too  thin,  and  who 
would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  sitting  on  the  rocks  by 
moonlight  with  any  man — unless  he  happened  to  be  just  the 
right  one. 

When  seventeen  and  eighteen  are  passed,  the  watering- 
place  girl  realizes  that  she  must  never  be  so  wild  again.  She 
puts  her  hat  on  straight,  and  wears  much  quieter  dresses. 
She  uses  no  slang  now  ;  she  is  very  quiet  and  demure  at  the 
hops.  It  hurts  her  pride  to  know  that  there  are  people  who 
still  allude  to  her  as  "Sporty  Jones"  and  "  Pick-Me-Up." 
It  takes  a  summer  of  absolute  nun-like  dignity  to  obliterate 
the  memories  of  the  ingenuous,  glad  days  when  she  sowed 
her  wild  oats.  She  swims  no  more.  She  never  drinks  any- 
thing but  soda-lemonades.  She  walks  around  at  her  mamma's 
side,  and  uses  no  stronger  adjectives  than  "  horrid,"  or,  some- 
times, "beastly,"  and  that  is  English  and  allowable.  Never 
was  there  such  a  demure,  gentle,  nice  girl.  New  seventeen- 
year-olders  lead  their  pranksome  summers  under  her  eyes, 
and  she  shakes  her  head  and  sighs  when  she  thinks  of  her 
own  fond,  foolish  youth. 

Jn  the  summers  after  this,  she  is  in  the  category  with  the 


attractive  watering-place  girls.  She  is,  perhaps,  twenty  to 
twenty-three.  She  dresses  charmingly,  has  a  large  acquaint- 
ance and  the  peace  of  mind  which  comes  of  the  knowledge 
that  people  are  forgetting  to  call  her  "  Sporty  Jones."  She 
is  sufficiently  gay  to  be  jolly  and  amusing,  but  is  never  again 
disturbed  by  the  ambition  to  be  considered  a  "sport."  She 
has  small  summer  flirtations  with  mild  summer  young  men, 
who  have  as  much  thought  of  marrying  as  they  have  of  flying. 

This  is  a  good  and  a  pleasant  summer.  It  is  a  summer 
that  entirely  wipes  out  the  memory  of  the  ones  w-hen  she 
wore  her  hat  on  one  side  and  liked  Manhattan  cocktails. 
But  it  is  the  last  of  its  kind.  The  next  spring  her  mother 
converses  seriously  with  her.  Her  mother,  who  has  reduced 
her  avoirdupois  and  preserved  her  complexion,  begins  to  feel 
that  a  daughter  of  twenty-four  is  somewhat  too  well  up  in 
years  to  be  consistent  with  her  reiterated  statements  that  she 
is  thirty-eight.  Without  the  daughter  and  with  the  newly 
acquired  slenderness  and  the  adhered  to  complexion,  she 
might  easily  persist  in  being  thirty-eight  for  years  to  come. 

So  the  mother  tells  the  daughter  that  this  is  to  be  a  serious 
summer.  A  great  deal  of  money  goes  to  the  outfit  this 
year.  The  mother  makes  a  loud  wail  and  demonstrates  to 
the  daughter  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  adhere  to  this  plan 
year  after  year.  The  poor-house  would  absorb  them  at  that 
rate.  Thus  the  "  Sporty  Jones  "  of  younger  and  more  blithe- 
some days  becomes  the  tall,  thin,  dignified,  beautifully 
dressed  Miss  Jones,  who  has  a  mission  to  perform  this  sum- 
mer. ,  At  twenty-five,  most  watering-place  girls  have  it  on 
their  minds  to  perform  a  mission — the  mission  being  the 
aiding,  comforting,  solacing,  adoring  of  some  agreeable, 
handsome,  rich,  brilliant,  delightful,  fascinating  man. 

So  the  erstwhile  "  Sporty  Jones  "  goes  forth  to  capture  and 
be  captured.  She  is  the  most  dignified  and  gracious  of 
young  women.  She  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the  round- 
cheeked,  brilliant,  erratic  "Sporty  Jones,"  with  the  nice  taste 
in  cocktails  and  the  lop-sided  hat.  She  is  fifty  times  cleverer, 
and  has  lost  every  trace  of  the  ingenuousness  that  used  once 
to  make  her  so  charming.  There  is  a  melancholy  look  in 
her  eyes  that  the  late  "Sporty"  never  had.  She  is  not  satis- 
fied with  her  existence,  yearns  over  the  fun  and  harmless 
frolic  of  her  silly  days,  fears  failure  now  in  her  serious  days 
when  she  ought  to  be  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  good, 
solidly  comfortable,  and  luxurious  middle  age. 

She  can  not  afford  to  be  as  choice  in  her  friends  as  she 
could  in  the  city.  At  a  watering-place,  one  must  know  every 
man,  no  matter  what  he  is.  So  she  knows  every  man,  and 
holds  them  well  in  hand.  That  she  does  the  usual  amount 
of  chasing  is  quite  allowable,  as  every  other  woman  does  it, 
too.  She  chases  with  dignity,  however,  and  to  look  at  her, 
one  would  never  suppose  she  would  condescend  to  chase 
the  finest  man  that  ever  owned  a  yacht  or  drove  a  coach. 
Her  chasing  is  done  elegantly  and  with  the  air  of  a  princess. 
Its  object  ought  to  feel  that  she  has  done  him  an  honor  in 
allowing  him  to  bid  her  good-morning  or  ask  her  to  dance. 
This  is  the  secret  of  successful  chasing.  When  a  better  man 
appears  than  the  one  at  that  moment  the  object  of  her  atten- 
tions, she  lets  the  first  one  drop  with  such  sweet  amiability 
that  he  never  knows  just  howr  it  was  he  came  to  find  him- 
self out  in  the  cold,  while  only  last  week  he  was  so  very 
much  in  demand.  Did  not  she  seem  as  if  she  liked  him  ? 
Surely  she  impressed  him  as  being  quite  epri's,  and  yet  now 
she  walks  past  him  on  the  board  promenade  with  a  smiling, 
cold,  sweet  bow,  as  if  she  might  be  saying  to  herself: 
"  Now,  who  on  earth  is  that  ?  His  face  is  familiar,  but  I 
can't  remember,  for  a  moment,  where  I  met  him  or  what  is 
his  name." 

At  the  dances  and  hops  she  is  very  quiet,  sits  beside  her 
mamma,  whose  thirty-eight  years  and  good  complexion  meet 
with  quite  a  good  deal  of  masculine  approbation,  and  is  re- 
served and  slightly  blase.  She  does  not  care  to  dance,  she 
says,  because  there  are  too  many  people  on  the  floor.  In 
truth,  the  room  is  warm,  and  dancing  makes  one  overheated 
and  ugly.  When  one  of  the  captives  of  the  chase  appears, 
she  says  it  is  stifling,  and  they  go  out  to  the  balcony.  In 
the  moonlit  corner  they  sit,  and  "  Sporty  Jones  "  remembers 
that  this  is  a  serious  summer  and  directs  the  talk  into  paths 
which,  like  the  paths  of  glory  that  the  poet  tells  us,  all  con- 
verge toward  the  same  end — all  lead  to  the  altar. 

The  summers  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  are  the  forlorn- 
hope  summers.  These  are  very  serious  summers  to  poor 
"  Sporty  Jones,"  whose  eyes  have  grown  sadder,  and  from 
whom  all  the  spirit  of  the  gay  past  has  fled  like  a  morning 
mist.  "Sporty  Jones"  has  been  engaged  several  times 
during  her  watering-place  career  ;  but  either  the  man  has 
turned  out  a  disappointment,  from  a  pecuniar)-  point  of  view, 
or  else,  seen  by  the  transforming  glare  of  the  winter  gas- 
light, he  has  borne  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  young 
men  who  wait  behind  the  ribbon-counter.  In  his  striped 
summer  flannels  and  peaked  yachting-cap,  he  was  entirely 
comme  il  faut.  In  his  winter  overcoat  and  his  top-hat,  he 
was  simply  impossible.  These  are  disappointments  that 
one  does  not  readily  get  over.  They  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
brightness  of  "Sporty  Jones." 

The  last  three  summers  of  "  Sporty  Jones's  "  watering- 
place  life  are  entirely  dignified  and  extremely  exciting — that 
is,  for  the  young  lady.  They  are  her  last  summers  as  a 
seaside  belle.  Girls  are  grown  up  now  who,  when  she  was 
in  her  early  prime,  wore  short  frocks  and  dug  in  the  sand 
with  wooden  spades.  Their  mothers  remember  the  golden 
days  when  "Sporty  Jones"  was  spoken  of  as  a  youthful 
reprobate,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  be  eschewed  to 
young  girls  who  are  now  mothers  of  families. 

Miss  Jones  no  longer  dances  at  all.  She  no  longer  goes 
fluttering  about  on  the  rocks,  or  seeks  the  moonlit  end  of 
the  balcony.  She  is  a  tall,  slender,  extremely  graceful,  and 
rather  melancholy  young  woman,  with  stately  manners, 
touched  by  a  gentle  sadness,  and  an  exquisite  taste  in  dress. 
She  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  mother,  upon 
whose  temper  and  complexion  several  years  of  disappoint- 
ments have  told.  The  daughter  has  grown  sad  with  these 
discouraging  experiences,  but  the  mother  has  grown  cross. 
She  can  no  longer  pass  for  thirty-eight — a  genuine  lover 
would  balk  at  that  now.     She  nags  her  daughter,  day  after 


day,  on  her  inability  to  settle  herself ;  and  at  night,  candle 
in  hand,  penetrates  into  "Sporty  Jones's"  maiden  sanctum, 
and,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nags  some  more. 
Sporty,  with  all  her  fine  clothes  and  idle  life,  is  not  a  per- 
son to  be  envied. 

During  one  of  these  last  summers  she  "  meets  her  fate," 
and  accepts  him  with  an  attractive  reluctance.  Her  mother 
cries  and  says  she  can  not  speak  of  the  engagement  yet — 
the  subject  is  too  painful.  Alone  with  "Sporty"  she  figures 
all  day  the  expenses  of  the  trousseau,  and  is  very  cross  about 
the  bills.  She  runs  the  man  down,  too;  but  still  "he's 
better  than  nothing."  "  Sporty  "  is  very  fond  of  him.  After 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  she  would  be  fond  of 
any  one  who  was  kind  to  her.  VAN   Grvse. 

New  York,  July  26,  1892. 


THE    ANGLOMANIAC. 


'*  Piccadilly  "   discusses  Him  from  an  English   Point  of  View. 


The  two  primary  objects  and  all-absorbing  anxieties  of 
the  anglomaniac  on  an  English  visit  are  the  speediest  possible 
arrival  and  the  longest  possible  stay  in  the  metropolis,  and 
an  early  attendance  at  a  levee  or  presentation  at  court. 
So  the  moment  he  disembarks  he  hastens,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  his  earthly  paradise. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  England  has  been  slowly  re- 
plenishing from  America  her  somewhat  scanty  knowledge  of 
luxury  in  travel ;  but,  though  she  is  still  far  behind  on 
many  points,  the  large,  well-appointed  hotels,  on  the  Ameri- 
can principle,  are  at  least  a  distinct  advance  on  the  dark, 
dwarfish  hostelries  of  stage-coach  days.  The  anglomaniac, 
however,  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to  court  dis- 
comfort is  an  aristocratic  feature  of  the  Englishman,  and 
hence  he  selects  for  his  temporary  abode  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  English  country  inn  he  can  find  in  the  West 
End.  There  he  has  to  submit  often  to  very  unexpected  in- 
conveniences and  extortionate  charges  ;  but  he  is  consoled 
by  the  thought  of  having  done  an  action  "  so  English,  you 
know,  quite  English."  Rank  toadyism  to  birth  may  ac- 
count also,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  stanch  patronage  of 
these  semi-private  hotels.  Many  of  the  old  country  gentry, 
it  may  be  stated,  have  never  quite  overcome  their  prejudices 
of  class  ;  and,  regarding  the  large  hotels  with  dislike  and  sus- 
picion, remain  steady  patrons  of  the  houses  of  their  early  days, 
where  they  meet  old  friends,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
bustle  and  life  of  a  large  establishment.  Thither,  therefore, 
the  anglomaniac  goes,  that  he  may  gratify  his  vanity  by 
stating  in  his  letters  home  that  he  was  staying  at  the  same 
house  as  Lord  Blank,  and  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
his  lordship  on  the  stairs  and  exchange  a  meek  "  Good-morn- 
ing "  with  him,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  already  half-way  up  the 
social  ladder.  Concerning  "English  society" — an  expres- 
sion continually  on  his  lips — he  never  tires  of  gleaning  in- 
formation, but,  unfortunately,  he  starts  with  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  its  features  can  only  be  thoroughly 
studied  in  London,  and  within  its  ranks  he  includes 
every  titled  person  he  happens  to  come  across.  What 
mistakes  !  Noble  birth,  no  doubt,  removes  many  ob- 
stacles from  the  path,  but  the  fringe  of  society  is  formed 
of  countless  peers  and  sons  of  peers  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  are  ignored  by  the  "smart  set,"  whose  doors  are 
most  unflinchingly  closed  against  them.  The  county 
families  are  really  the  true  English  society,  and,  as  London 
only  retains  them  for  a  few  months  in  the  season,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  every-day  life  can  be  acquired  only  by 
the  acceptance  of  one  of  the  carefully  distributed  invitations 
to  the  stately  country  home.  How  few  Americans  have  been 
offered  such,  or,  if  offered,  have  accepted  them,  and  yet  the 
anglomaniac  prides  himself  on  his  extensive  knowledge,  and 
unblushingly  proclaims  his  far-reaching  experience  of  English 
ways  !  The  London  circle  all  may  enter  who  possess  the 
golden  key,  but  though  the  acquaintance  of  a  London  season 
may  be  tolerated  with  but  a  passing  inquiry,  in  a  West  End 
drawing-room  a  new-comer  to  the  county  requires  undisput- 
able  proofs  of  position. 

The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  the  fashionable  hyphen  is 
among  the  earliest  phases  of  the  New  World  epidemic,  and 
"  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gi"ant"  having  been  transformed,  let  us  say, 
into  "The  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  Washington-Grant,"  soon  resolutely 
sets  herself  to  seek  some  one  who  will  enable  her  to  achieve 
the  height  of  her  ambition — presentation  at  court.  She  will 
not  have  far  to  seek,  for  there  is  certain  to  be  some  lady 
"with  a  handle  to  her  name"  among  the  acquaintances  she 
has  picked  up,  who,  "for  a  small  consideration,"  of  course, 
will  do  her  this  great  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  before  the  queen  is  attended  with  little  diffi- 
culty, for,  nowadays,  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  are  so  largely  repre- 
sented at  the  drawing-rooms  that  many  of  the  "smart  peo- 
ple" never  attend,  while  were  it  not  that  an  annual  appear- 
ance before  her  majesty  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  an  invita- 
tion to  the  state  balls,  their  number  at  St.  James's  would  be 
still  smaller. 

The  anglomaniac  parent,  after  returning  from  England,  is 
naturally  anxious  that  his  family  should  benefit  as  extensively 
as  he  has  done,  so,  as  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  States 
are  so  much  inferior,  he  sends  his  first-born  over  to  Eton, 
"  the  swaggerest  school  in  England,  you  know,"  for  an  En- 
glish education.  The  young  lady  of  the  family  is  still  more 
fortunate,  as,  after  her  education  is  finished,  she  is  given  a 
chance  at  capturing  some  impoverished  coronet.  Poor  girl  ' 
she  little  knows  what  wretchedness  she  may  inflict  on  her  life 
by  such  a  matrimonial  alliance.  Very  few  of  her  sisters  who 
have  carried  off  a  trophy  of  this  sort  have  now  much  cause 
for  rejoicing,  and  much  better  had  many  of  them  been  mar- 
ried to  one  of  their  own  countrymen  than  to  the  unscrupulous 
"noble"  husbands  they  now  possess. 

How  do  the  many  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  English  custom 
benefit  the  anglomaniac  ?  Surely  Americans  must  be  heartily 
tired  of  his  masquerade,  and  most  assuredly  no  one  on  this 
side  cares  for  it.  Pier  ■ 

London,  July  19,  1892. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Miss  Emma  Wolf,  a  young  San  Franciscan,  is 
about  lo  publish  her  first  novel,  which  is  now  in  the 
pressof  a  Chicago  publishing  house.  It  is  entitled 
"Other  Things  Being  Equal,"  and  deals  with  a 
mooted  social  question. 

The  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Government  Publica- 
tions is  to  be  brought  out  regularly  hereafter,  a 
Washington  firm  having  undertaken  to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  written  a  ghost  story 
under  the  suggestive  title  of  "The  Philosophy  of 
Relative  Existences."  It  appears  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Century. 

What  promises  to  be  a  beautiful  book  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  the  Applelon's.  Its  title  is  "  In  Gold  and 
Silver  "  ;  it  deals  with  outdoor  life  ;  and  its  author  is 
George  H.  Ellwanger,  whose  "Garden's  Story"  is 
one  of  the  delights  of  the  lovers  of  nature.  It  is  to 
be  nicely  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Gibson,  A.  B.  Wenzel, 
and  W.  C.  Greenough  ;  and  there  will  be  an  idition 
de  luxe  of  two  hundred  numbered  copies,  printed  on 
Japanese  vellum. 

"Adam  Bed-.:"  has  been  translated  into  Italian, 
and  this  translation  is  coming  out  as  a  serial  in  a 
Roman  newspaper. 

The  list  of  articles  in  the  Century  for.  August  com- 
prises : 

"The  Ascent  of  Fuji  the  Peerless,"  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd  and  David  P.  Todd;  "La  Cliasse- Galerie,"  by 
Honore  Beaugrand  ;  "The  Colonel's  Last  Campaign,"  by 
Ervin  Wardman  ;  "In  Gloucester  Harbor,"  by  Reginald 
Cleveland  Coxe;  "The  Chosen  Valley"— IV.,  by  Mary 
Hallock  Foote  ;  "The  Philosophy  of  Relative  Existences,  ' 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  "Architecture  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition"  —  III.,  bv  Henry  Van  Brunt; 
"The  Chatelaine  of  La  Trinite  "—  III.,  by  Henry  B.  Ful- 
ler; "Glimpses  of  Wild  Life,"  by  John  Burroughs;  "The 
Great  Plains  of  Canada,"  by  C.  A.  Kenaston  ;  "Paul 
Veronese"— (Italian  Old  Masters),  by  W.  J.  Slillman  ; 
"Christopher  Columbus"— IV.  The  Great  Voyage  (jj  by 
Emilio  Castelar;  "When  Angry,  Count  a  Hundred,"  by 
E.  Cavazza;  "The  Apotheosis  of  Coif,"  by  W.  E.  N  orris  ; 
"  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry"— VI.  Truth,  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ;  "  Shelley's  Work,"  by  George 
E.  Woodberry;  and  verses  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
Anne  Reeve  Aldrich,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Celia  Thaxter,  Theo- 
dore C.  Williams,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Virginia  Frazer 
Boyle,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Doane  Robinson,  Charles 
Henry  Phelps,  and  Richard  Lew  Dawson. 

An  edition  of  Bulwer  in  forty  volumes,  with  a 
frontispiece  in  each  volume,  by  E.  H.  Garrett,  will 
be  issued  by  an  Eastern  publisher,  beginning  in 
September. 

The  first  victory  under  the  new  International 
Copyright  Law  has  been  scored  by  the  firm  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Judge  Lacombe,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  on  June  30th,  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  suit  brought  by  that  firm  to  restrain 
the  American  News  Company  from  publishing  and 
selling  copies  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  novel,  "  Wotton 
Reinfred."  A  permanent  injunction  is  granted 
against  the  American  News  Company,  prohibiting  it 
from  handling  the  work,  and  also  ordering  it  to  pay 
to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  all  the  profits  it  has  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  book. 

Frederic  Chapman,  the  publisher,  may  some  day 
be  induced,  it  is  reported,  to  make  a  book  of  his 
reminiscences  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and 
other  famous  writers  he  has  known. 

Fifteen  feminine  novelists  have  been  describing  in 
an  English  periodical  "  How  the  Stories  Come." 
Their  statements  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

Three  of  them  say  that  their  stories  are  always  suggested 
by  a  real  place  or  scene,  familiar  or  otherwise.  One  says 
that  the  origin  of  a  story  is  "  a  spontaneous  vision,  detached 
and  definite,  of  an  imaginary  place  or  scene,  which  rises  in 
the  mind  unexplained,  until,  perhaps,  years  afterward, 
the  explanation  is  discovered.'  Several  begin  with  the 
problem  which  suggests  the  characters — a  face,  perhaps,  or 
a  chance  remark,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  the  like  suggesting  the 
problem  itself.  Out  of  the  fifteen,  five  say  that  their  first 
conscious  thought  is  of  a  character  or  characters  in  difficult 
situations  suggesting  the  problem  to  be  worked  out. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Characteristics,"  which 
has  made  many  friends  during  its  course  as  a  Cent- 
ury serial,  and  "The  Chatelaine  of  La  Trinite," 
Henry  B.  Fuller's  charming  story  of  Italian  life,  will 
be  issued  in  October. 

Dr.  Holmes's  library,  a  California  visitor  says,  is 
absolutely  lined  with  books,  every  one  of  them 
especially  prized  by  its  owner.  "We  have  just 
culled  out  the  best,  my  secretary  and  I,"  the 
doctor  said  ;  "  each  month  brings  a  multitude,  but 
we  keep  here  only  those  I  love  to  have  about  me.  I 
like  to  preserve  most  editions  of  my  own  works,"  he 
added,  playfully. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Gogol,  the  father  of 
Russian  fiction,  is  being  brought  out  in  Russia.  A 
translation   of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  books, 


I  the  *'  Diary  of  a  Madman,"  is  soon  to  be  published 
in  England. 

The  clever  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Author  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  fashion 
in  which  a  new  novel  of  Zola's  "  goes  off  like  hot- 
cakes"  on  the  day  of  publication  : 

"  Already  early  in  the  morning  the  trottoir  shelves  of  the 
booksellers  are  yellow  with  piles  of  copies— mountain  high 
—of  the  new  work,  and  hour  by  hour  these  piles  dwindle 
down  and  are  renewed  bv  panting  bookstall  clerks.  A  new 
animation  is  given  to  the  boulevards,  and  in  every  hand 
may  be  seen  the  yellow  back,  so  that  a  new  color  is  given 
to  the  Streets.  Zola's  works  are  never  packed  up  in  paper 
and  string,  but  carried  off  hastily,  as  lor  immediate  con- 
sumption, and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  booksellers' clerks, 
means  far  more  as  a  sign  of  his  immense  popularity  than 
the  sale  of  ever  so  many  thousands." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  book  is  to  be  published  in 
the  autumn  by  the  Apple  tons.  It  is  to  be  not  a 
novel  but  a  collection  of  short  stories. 

Miss  Rhoda  Broughton's  forthcoming  novel  is  en- 
titled "  Mrs.  Bligh." 

The  Century  for  August  has  an  article  by  John 
Burroughs  called  "  Glimpses  of  Wild  Life."  In  the 
World's  Fair  Series.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  describes  the 
Electricity  and  Mining  Buildings. 

There  is  a  curious  advertisement  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Author.  A  lady  offers  new  and  original 
plots  for  novels  at  one  pound  sterling  each. 

New    Publications, 

"  Kate  Kennedy,"  a  novel  by  Mrs.  C,  J.  Newby, 

has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  & 

Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by 

the  booksellers. 

"A  Soldier's  Sweetheart"  is  the  title  of  a  short 
story  which  gives  its  name  to  a  little  volume  of  En- 
glish  tales  and  verses  by  George  Dalziel.  Published 
at  the  Fun  office,  London  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

A  new  story  by  «  Henri  Greville"  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Emma  C.  Hewitt  and  Julien  Colmar  and  is 
published,  under  the  title  "The  Heiress,"  by  the 
Worthington  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library 
is  "  Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Walter  Besant.  In  addition  to  the  story  that  fig- 
ures in  the  tide,  it  contains  "  The  Doubts  of  Dives," 
"The  Demoniac,"  and  "The  Doll's  House — And 
After."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Paganism  Surviving  in  Christianity/ by  Abram 
Herbert  Lewis,  D.  D.,  is  intended  for  the  general 
rather  than  the  theological  reader,  and  treats  of  the 
influence  of  pagan  thought  on  the  Bible  and  its  inter- 
pretation ;  upon  the  organized  church,  through  the 
pagan  water -worship  cult ;  upon  the  practices  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  by  substituting  pagan 
holidayism  for  Christian  Sabbathism,  through  the 
sun-worship  cult ;  and  upon  the  spiritual  life  and 
subsequent  character  of  the  church,  by  the  union  of 
church  and  state  and  the  subjugation  of  Christianity 
to  the  civil  power,  according  to  the  pagan  model. 
There  is  much  curious  and  interesting  information  in 
the  volume,  which  is  carefully  indexed.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75  ; 
for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America," 
by  Douglas  Campbell,  is  an  admirable  historical 
work  in  a  novel  field.  The  author  devotes  two  large 
volumes  to  maintaining  his  theory  that  the  Puritan- 
ism which  made  America  what  it  is  came  to  us,  not 
from  England  originally,  but  through  England  from 
Holland.  To  that  end,  he  shows  how  the  Nether- 
lands were  wrested  from  the  sea,  how  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  were  cherished  there  when  all  monarch- 
ical Europe  was  leagued  against  the  republicanism 
of  the  Low  Countries,  how  England  was  rejuvenated 
by  the  independent  and  advanced  spirit  of  the  Dutch, 
who  were  at  that  time  a  century  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  civilization,  and  how  that  same  spirit 
came  to  the  colonies  and  molded  our  institutions. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  at  great  pains  to  substanti- 
ate bis  theorem,  and  this  work  presents  an  array  of 
facts  that  is  almost  overwhelming.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  for  the  two 
volumes,  $5.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Hamlin  Garland,  who  seems  to  have  made  certain 

phases  of  life  on  the  plains  of  the  great  North-West 

i  his  own  particular  literary  field,  has  written  a  touch- 

<  ing  and  realistic  story  in  "The   Little  Norsk."     In 

the  opening    pages  we  are  told   how  two   Dakota 

I  farmers,  wailing  for  a  railroad  lo  come  through  and 
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Ready  Saturday,  July  30 — August  Century. 

The  Midsummer 
Holiday  Number  of 

THE  CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 

A  beautifully  illustrated  issue  for  summer  reading;  ready  July 
30th.  Special  cover.  Four  complete  stories,  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton and  others.      For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.       Price  35  cents. 
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meantime  wresting  a  meagre  living  from  a  "  quarter- 
section,"  adopt  "  the  little  Norsk,"  a  pretty  little  girl 
of  five  or  six  years,  whose  parents,  their  neighbors, 
have  perished  in  a  blizzard.  They  rear  the  child  as 
carefully  as  they  may,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  send 
her  to  a  city  boarding-school.  Each  of  the  two  loves 
her,  though  one  is  old  enough  to  be  the  other's 
father  ;  but  they  remain  loyal  to  each  other,  and, 
when  she  yields  to  boarding-school  sentiment  and 
marries  a  good-for- nothing  young  fellow,  they  try  to 
make  her  life  easy  in  spite  of  her  domestic  troubles. 
The  characters  are  clean-cut  and  true  to  life,  and  the 
picture  of  existence  on  a  prairie  farm  is  realistically 
vivid.  "A  Little  Norsk"  is  the  initial  volume  of  a 
new  summer  "library"  which  is  well  printed  and 
tastefully  bound.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Jeanne  Schultz  —  the  young  woman  whose  first 
story,  "La  Neuvaine  de  Colette,"  was  a  striking 
success,  and  created  a  sensation  in  England  and 
America,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Story  of  Colette," 
as  well  as  in  France — has  written  a  more  ambitious 
novel  in  "Jean  de  Kerdren,"  which  has  just  been 
published  in  translation  under  the  same  title.  It  has 
the  pure,  fresh  charm  of  "  Colette,"  and  so  is  a  de- 
lightful story,  but  it  is  wildly  romantic  in  the  bound- 
less resources  and  incredible  prowess  of  the  hero. 
Jean  de  Kerdren  is  a  French  naval  officer  who  loves 
the  sea  so  well  that  he  will  never  give  it  a  rival  by 
marrying.  He  meets  Alice,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man  whose  wife  had  died  of  consumption 
when  the  child  was  a  year  old  and  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  fighting  the  germs  of  the  fell  disease  in  the 
little  girl.  She  makes  no  great  impression  on  him, 
but  meeting  her  again,  when  she  is  an  orphan  and 
penniless,  he  protects  her  from  insult,  and,  acting 
under  a  sudden  chivalrous  impulse,  marries  her. 
Here  the  interest  of  the  story  grows  more  intense, 
following  their  mutual  relations  from  his  kindly  toler- 
ance of  her  until  the  beauties  of  her  mind  and  person 
arouse  him  to  passionate  love — only  to  be  separated 
from  her  by  her  death  from  the  same  disease  that 
had  killed  her  mother.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  following  remarks,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
article  by  the  underwear-editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  are  amusing  for  the  utter  ignorance  of  this 
city  displayed  by  the  writer:  "  But,  oh,  the  San 
Francisco  girl !  You  should  see  her,  not  as  she  is 
seen,  but  as  she  is  when  she  lifts  her  dress  off  over 
her  head  and  stands  revealed  in  her  Parisian  gor- 
geousness.  She  is  as  fond  of  colors  as  a  Creole. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  her,  for  we  know  very  well 
he  was  not.  But,  mayhap,  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
dressed  herself  like  this  when  she  came  to  see  King 
Solomon.  The  San  Francisco  girl  has  from  twelve 
to  twenty  sets  of  silk  underwear,  made  by  John 
Chinaman.  There  is  a  lovely  silk  chemise,  the  film- 
iness  of  which  she  tests  by  drawing  it  through  a 
finger-ring.  Her  corset  matches  her  chemise  to  a 
breath,  and  is  clasped  with  jewels.  Her  silk  unmen- 
tionables are  a  bewildering  array  of  tucks,  gold  lace, 
and  insertion,  gold  lace,  insertion,  and  tucks,  until 
you  are  moved  to  mourn  because  they  are  not  built 
for  show.  When  she  goes  away  for  a  day  or  two, 
she  carries  a  whole  set  of  silk  underclothes  in  her 
pocket,  She  wears  jeweled  garters,  but  they  are 
only  what  poker-players  call  a  bluff,  because  the  real 
work  is  done  bv  embroidered  hose-supporters.  The 
garters  were  gifts.  She  is  very  modest,  this  San 
Francisco  girl.  She  wears  two  or  three  petticoats — 
gay  silk,  of  course — and  when  she  gives  her  order  to 
John  Chinaman,  she  says  :  '  Put  plenty  of  lace  on 
them,'  and  John  replies:  '  Allee  lite.  Clostee  you 
flifteen  dolla."  Her  corset-cover  is  cut  like  a  pajama, 
and  if  somebody  should  call  out  '  Fire  ! '  just  as  she 
is  taking  off  her  dress,  she  can  walk  out  as  fully  clad 
as  Minerva  when  she  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
She  spends  most  of  her  money  on  silk  underclothes, 
and  she  does  not  care  who  knows  it."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  practically  no  underwear  made  by 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  except  it  be  the  cheapest 
grades  of  muslin  ;  the  silk  underwear  worn  by  men 
and  women  here  comes  to  us  chiefly  from  the  East 
and  Europe,  though  Japanese  silk  garments  are 
much  worn.  But  these  latter  are  generally  brought  by 
travelers  from  Yokohama,  and  very  rarely  come 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  silk  from 
China  is  hoisted  from  ship  to  car  at  the  dock,  and 
passes  eastward  through  San  Francisco  in  unbroken 

bales. 

♦ 

An  English  magazine  has  recently  propounded  a 
prize  question  which  has  agitated  to  their  depths  its 
numerous  woman  readers.  The  question  is :  "Would 
you  rather  marry  a  man  whom  you  entirely  love,  but 
whose  love  for  you  you  are  not  sure  of ;  or  a  man 
who  entirely  loves  you,  but  whose  love  you  do  not 
feel  able  to  thoroughly  reciprocate  ? "  Many  and 
various  are  the  replies  :  but,  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty, the  majority  of  women  feel  sure  that  they 
would  rather  possess  the  man's  devotion  and  remain 
impartial  themselves. 

There  is  a  characteristic  story  told  of  a  man  who 
lay  dying  (says  the  Sun  J.  Suddenly  he  sprang  out 
of  bed.  and  seizing  a  tidy,  jerked  it  off  the  chair, 
threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  stamped  on  it.  Then  fall- 
ing back  on  the  bed,  with  a  peaceful  smile,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which 
men  regard  tidies,  women  experience  to  the  dark 
inclosures  wherein  they  hang  their  clothes,  and  which 
are  known  of  men  as  closets.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  achievements  of  men  in  architecture,  they 
have  never  yet  evolved  a  convenient  and  soul-pre- 
serving closet.  The  architectural  closet  is  not  a  de- 
liberately conditioned  inclosure,  but  an  accidental 
advantage  taken  of  a  recess  more  or  less  shallow, 
prompted  by  frequent  nagging,  as  the  architect  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  patient,  but  anxious  inquiries 
of  his  client's  wife.  Without  his  client's  wife,  there 
would  be  gargoyles,  loggie,  eye-winkers,  and  what 
not,  but  no  closets.  It  is  well  known  that  Vassar 
College  was  built  without  a  place  for  the  girls  to 
hang  their  clothes,  Matthew  Vassar  being  a  bachelor. 
Mrs.  W.  S.'Hoyt,  who,  with  her  husband  were  the 
architects  of  their  own  house  at  Twin  Island,  had 
closets  built  out  and  made  architectural  features. 
These  had  sectional  doors  opening  throughout 
their  length,  which  let  light  into  any  part.  The 
ideal  closet  is  a  long,  narrow  inclosure,  with  a 
window  at  one  end,  gas,  and  a  peg  for  each  article. 
There  is  one  such  in  Mrs.  Seward  Webb's  house, 
which  can  also,  by  pressing  a  button,  be  flooded 
with  electric  light.  There  are  a  number  of  girls 
studying  architecture  at  the  School  of  Artists-Arti- 
sans.    When  women  are  architects  we  will  at  least 


have  closets.  Men's  clothes  preserve  their  appear- 
ance better  folded.  The  space  they  occupy  is  in- 
significant, and  well  •  lighted  shelves  replace  for 
them  the  darkness  in  which  women  grope  after  their 
things.  Bruce  Price,  the  architect,  has  arranged 
foi  Mr.  Camniack,  in  his  new  country-house  at 
Tuxedo,  receptacles  for  his  trousers  and  other  be- 
longings that  might  cause  in  other  men  envy,  but 
which  will  only  make  women  feel  glad  that  there 
can  be  for  any  one  such  comfort  and  repose  of 
mind.  This  is  a  square  inclosure,  with  a  window. 
Opposite  the  window  is  an  inclosure  of  mahogany. 
This  disintegrates  into  a  series  of  deep,  shallow 
drawers,  each  dedicated  to  one  pair  of  trousers,  and 
allowing  their  owner  at  least  a  dozen  pair.  Above 
these  are  rods,  hooks,  and  separate  compartments 
for  other  articles  of  Mr.  Cammack's  wardrobe. 

American  women  have  been  written  up  by  the 
French  Max  O'Rell,  the  English  Kipling,  and  now  a 
German,  one  Schaffmeyer,  is  having  his  fling  at  us. 
He  finds  that  the  American  woman  has  almost  ceased 
to  bother  herself  about  sewing,  and  the  art  of  darning 
stockings  is  almost  a  lost  one.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  the  German  woman  becomes  corrupted  in  these 
respects  as  soon  as  she  gets  over  here.     Ach  ! 


A  somewhat  conspicuous.  Washington  woman  has 
sent  her  petticoat  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  request  that  the  members  of  Congress  will 
write  their  autographs  on  it.  The  lively  female  cor- 
respondents at  the  capital  speak  of  this  vagary  as  "  a 
new  fad."  But  there  is  nothing  new  {says  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser)  in  the  prurient  motive  which 
actuated  the  sender.  It  belongs  to  the  curious 
female  hallucination  of  our  time,  and  springs  from 
the  notion  that  their  skirts  are  more  interesting  than 
the  women  are  themselves.  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  who 
recently  patented  her  petticoats,  had  the  same  notion, 
and  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  es- 
tablished a  popularity  for  skirt-dances  have  encour- 
aged the  notion.  The  vulgar  idea  is  that  woman  is 
chiefly  interesting  in  her  integuments  when  they  are 
cunningly  handled,  and  the  result  is  an  era  of  under- 
clothes, in  which  hosier}',  and  garters,  and  petticoats 
have  their  public  chroniclers,  their  retained  artists, 
and  their  daily  bulletins.  Some  of  our  enterprising 
contemporaries  have  regular  and  highly  pictorial  de- 
partments of  skirt  literature.  Between  the  skirt- 
dance  and  the  fashionable  bathing  resort  congregate 
all  the  brilliant  descriptive  writers  and  all  the  graphic 
pencils.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  like 
a  protest  of  modesty  from  any  female  source.  The 
startling  appeal  of  the  Washington  woman  to  Con- 
gress to  write  its  autographs  on  her  skirt  strikes  the 
effeminate  sense  of  the  times  as  a  harmless  fad,  just 
as  the  recent  device  of  certain  women  to  have  their 
admirers'  names  engraved  on  the  garters  struck  the 
popular  notion  as  rather  aesthetic. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  charge  of  im- 
morality brought  by  Lady  Jeune  against  London 
society  would  pass  without  protest.  In  the  reply 
made  by  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  same  periodicai,  Lady  Frances  avers  that 
London  society  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  cleaner 
than  it  was  at  the  epoch  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  first  Reform  Act,  the  epoch  which  Lady  Jeune 
had  selected  for  comparison.  She  contends  that  the 
disappearance  of  many  of  the  rigorous  precautions 
formerlv  taken  to  preserve  young  women  from  con- 
tamination, bears  witness  to  social  improvement 
rather  than  to  social  decadence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  more  scandals  in  London  society  sixty 
years  ago,  when  friendships  between  the  sexes  were 
trammeled  with  a  thousand  restrictions,  than  there 
are  now.  It  is,  indeed,  absurd  to  suppose  that  society 
was  more  civilized  and  more  moral  when,  as  was  the 
case  within  the  memory  of  many  living  persons,  it 
was  inexpedient  for  a  lady  to  walk  in  the  streets  of 
London  without  the  protection  of  a  footman,  and 
when  it  was  accounted  improper  behavior  for  her  to 
use  any  form  of  "  hackney  coach." 

The  young  Turkish  lady,  "  Adalet  " — a  veritable 
habitant  of  the  harem,  whose  paper,  "  A  Voice  from 
the  Harem,"  was  so  fresh  and  interesting  a  sketch 
of  Turkish  life — has,  in  the  new  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury, an  article  on  "  Turkish  Marriages  Viewed  from 
the  Harem."  Marriage  for  a  Turkish  girl  is  cer- 
tainly a  leap  in  the  dark,  for  she  has  only  seen  her 
husband  by  stealthy  glances  through  a  latticed 
window,  and  he  has  never  seen  her  at  all.  He  has 
been  accepted  on  her  father's  judgment,  and  she 
has  been  chosen  on  that  of  his  mother  ;  and  yet  we 
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are  told  that,  for  the  most  part,  such  marriages  turn 
out  to  be  happy.  Among  some  twenty  couples,  who 
were  "  Adalet's  "  own  intimate  friends,  she  has  not 
known  more  than  four  or  five  who  were  unhappy. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Turk  marries  a  Circas- 
sian whom  he  has  known,  the  marriage  is  very  likely 
to  be  unhappy  ;  but  that  is  because  he  has  married 
his  cook.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  flirting 
acquaintance  may  precede  marriage  in  Turkey. 
The  bride,  however,  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  husband  will  secretly  blame  her  on  account 
of  her  forward  conduct.  The  Turkish  husband  Ukes 
his  wife  to  be  educated,  and  speak  French,  and  play 
the  piano — in  other  words,  to  be  a  modem  Turkish 
woman.  He  wishes  her  to  be  orthodox  and  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  obey  religiously  one  of  the 
Prophet's  precepts,  which  is  that  she  must  hide  even 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  from  any  man  but  himself. 
Indeed,  very  unreasonable  things  are  asked  of  the 
Turkish  girl.  She  is  taught  that  marriage  is  the  end 
of  her  existence.  She  is  allowed  to  read  any  sort  of 
a  French  novel,  and  yet  modesty,  not  to  say  bashful- 
ness,  is  expected  to  be  her  chief  virtue.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  feel  grief  and  dread  at  the  idea  of  marriage. 
She  must  cry  when  the  ring  of  betrothal  is  passed  on 
her  finger,  and  when  the  contract  is  signed,  she  is 
not  considered  a  girl  of  nice  feeling  if  she  does  not 
fall  back  in  a  dead  faint.  Here  is  an  incident  which 
shows  the  extreme  circumspection  which  is  expected 
of  a  Turkish  girl.  A  young  girl  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  was  un- 
principled, and  hit  upon  this  expedient  for  breaking 
off  the  engagement.  When  her  mother  was  out  it 
was  one  day  her  duty  to  receive  her  future  mother- 
in-law,  and  she  asked  her  if  her  son  smoked.  The 
worthy  woman  was  greatly  shocked  and  rose  and 
left  the  house,  and  the  engagement  was  broken  off 
the  next  day.  Turkish  girls,  nevertheless,  do  speak 
to  their  intimate  friends  about  their  engagements, 
and  by  a  present  can  always  bribe  the  old  story-tel- 
lers to  let  them  know  something  of  the  habits  of  their 
future  husbands. 

"  People  may  go  on  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as 
he  feels  and  a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks,"  said  an 
irate  damsel,  the  other  day.  to  a  writer  in  the  World ; 
"  but  I  say  that  a  woman  is  just  exactly  as  old  as  her 
aunt  makes  her  out.  What  do  I  mean?  Well,  I'll 
tell  you.  I'm  twenty-four,  and  I  maintain  I'm  re- 
markably well-preserved.  You'll  agree  that  I'm 
rather  too  youthful -looking  for  a  chaperon.  But 
here's  my  dear  Aunt  Jane  has  asked  me  to  look  out 
for  dear  Cousin  Virginia  while  she  does  some  shop- 
ping in  New  York.  Virginia  is  eighteen,  and  she's 
a  good  deal  of  an  inginue.  Well.  I  go  shopping 
with  her,  and  she  asks  me  timidly  if  I  think  twenty- 
five  cents  a  yard  too  dear  for  muslin,  adding  that  her 
mother  says  I  always  had  such  good  judgment. 
In  the  evening,  there  are  callers,  and  I  wear 
black  lace,  but  Virginia  comes  down  in  white  muslin 
and  pink  ribbons.  She  won't  play,  *  because  mamma 
says  I  must  never,  never  play  when  you  are  about, 
cousin.'  She  says  you  have  such  a  fine  technique  and 
such  a  really  professional  touch,  not  a  bit  like  my 
school-girly  performances.  Then  I  feel  about  fortv. 
When  we  pass  an  ice-cream  soda  place  and  I  pro- 
pose refreshing  drink.  Virginia  giggles  and  says: 
'  Why,  cousin  !  I  never  thought  you'd  be  so  silly  as 
to  be  fond  of  ice-cream  soda."  I  tell  you,"  concluded 
the  damsel,  mournfully,  "  I'm  beginning  to  feel  des- 
perate, and  some  day  I  shall  be  rude  to  Virginia 
about  Aunt  Jane.  And  then  that  relative  of  mine 
will  soothe  her  daughter  by  remarking  that  she 
mustn't  mind,  for  of  course  I'm  getting  old  and  a 
little  crabbed." 
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Many  a  woman  has  a  plump  form,  but  has  an  un- 
shapely forearm  or  is  painfully  thin  and  utterly 
devoid  of  symmetry  from  the  knee  down.  A  poorly 
shaped  limb  may  be  developed  by  patience  and 
long-continued  treatment.  Massage  them  daily, 
stroking  from  elbow  or  knee  down.  This  draws  the 
blood  to  this  part  and  increases  its  nutrition.  Many 
kinds  of  light  work  will  perform  wonders,  and,  let  it 
be  whispered,  sweeping,  coffee  grinding,  or  pump- 
ing water  will  do  more  to  produce  pretty,  plump 
arms  than  a  course  of  expensive  massage  treatment 
will  ever  effect.  But  it  must  not  be  done  spasmod- 
ically, but  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 

A  young  woman  who  lias  made  a  highly  prosper- 
ous marriage,  thus  discourses  to  the  readers  of  the 
Evening  Sun:  "  I  never  would  have  got  my  hus- 
band if  I  had  not  shown  myself  a  good  fellow.  My 
husband  first  made  sure  that,  instead  of  being  a 
clog  on  his  diversions,  I  could  be  his  companion  in 
them.  In  fact,  I  could  help  them  along.  The 
nineteenth-century  woman  to  be  successful  in  matri- 
mony— which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  winning 
fellowships  at  Yale,  writing  prize  odes  at  Harvard,  be- 
ing senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge — must  be  able  to 
walk  a  social  tight-rope  without  faltering.  She  must 
be  able  to  look  down  abysses  without  falling  in.  She 
must  be  the  mistress  of  all  situations.  She  must  be 
capable  ol  extremes.  When  he  is  merry  she  must 
know  how  to  dance  ;  when  he  is  sad  she  must  be 
able  to  sing  psalms.  My  experience  is  that  my  feet 
perform  more  service  than  my  voice.  Especially  she 
must  be  learned  and  skillful  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  afterward  be  able  to  bind  up  his  head  with  her 
crimps  fresh  and  smooth.  The  place,  you  see,  is  no 
sinecure  ;  but  it  has  its  advantages," 


The  Superior 
MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AyeR's 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


"At 

BANQUETS, 
Clubs,  and 
in  homes 
APOLLINARIS 
Natural  Table 
Water  is  ever 
a  welcome  guest." 

N.  Y.  Times,  Mar.  10,  '92. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  to  Secure 

FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS, 


GREAT 

CLEARANCE 

SALE. 


ETCHINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

MIRRORS, 

STATUES, 

ORNAMENTS, 

FANCY  GOODS, 


Is  now  offered  on  account  of  re- 
moval, about  September  15th,  to 
our  new  building-,  1 13  Geary  Street. 

S.  &  G.  GUMP 

581  MARKET  STKEET. 

COWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREY 

"  What  say  you  to  a  ham 
sandwich  ?  " 

"  If  prepared  with  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham  I'll  welcome  it  with 
delight,  good  Grumio.  Bring  it 
to  me.     Katharine." 

COWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREYCOWl  ik  1  \ 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWINC  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF 

INDIGESTION. 

1 


1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 


Each  tablet  contains  ono  grain  pnro  pepfln,  sufficient  to 
direst  1,000  grains  of  f»od.  If  It  cannot  l-o  obtnlncu  from 
doalora,  eond  five  cents  In  stamps  for  oamplo  package  ta 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  23  Davis  St.,  S.  F.,CaI- 

OEIGL'iATORS  OF  PEPSI X  CliEWIMl  GL'B. 


A  Graceful  Act 

Of  hospitality  is  to  offer  your 
evening  guests  a  cup  of 
Bouillon  before  leaving.  Use 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and 
boiling  water;  add  salt, 
pepper  and  a  thin  slice  of 
lemon  to  each  cup.  Serve 
with  plain  crackers. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


TH  E         ARGON  AUT. 


August  8,  i£ 


SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Judge  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and 
Miss  Ella  Spencer  Reid.  niece  of  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  New  York,  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
September  29th,  at  Ophir  Farm,  the  country  itai  of 
Mr.  Reid,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  They 
will  make  San  Francisco  their  home. 

A  wedding  of  particular  interest,  owing  lo  the 
complications  in  relationship,  will  take  place  at  noon 
next  Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Valentine  Goldsmith  Hush,  in  Fruit  Vale,  when  two 
of  their  daughters  will  be  married  to  two  of  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  of  this  city.  Miss  Estelle 
Woods  Hush  will  marry  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr. 
The  groom's  brother,  Mr.  Fred  Magee  will  act  as 
best  man,  and  the  bride's  sister.  Miss  Marie  Jean 
Hush,  will  assist  her  as  maid  of  honor.  Miss 
Harriet  Louise  Hush  will  be  wedded  to  Mr.  William 
A.  Magee,  and  at  this  ceremony,  a  sister  of  the 
bride,  Miss  Florence  Belle  Hush,  will  be  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  another  brother  of  the  groom.  Mr. 
Walter  Magee,  will  act  as  best  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lain,  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland,  will 
officiate  at  both  ceremonies,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  that  he  will  join  two  brothers  in  wed- 
lock to  two  sisters  and  that  the  two  brothers  of  the 
two  grooms  and  the  two  sisters  of  the  two  brides  will 
assist  in  the  ceremonials.  The  four  Misses  Hush  are 
musically  inclined  to  quite  a  degree,  and  have  formed 
a  quartet  for  different  instruments  that  ha\x-  delighted 
their  friends  at  many  gatherings  at  their  residence. 
The  weeding  will  be  celebrated  quietly,  owing  to  the 
recent  demist!  of  the  mother  of  the  grooms. 

Mi^_-  [essie  S.  Wright,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Wright,  of  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Sanders,  will  be 
married  to  Mr.  Edward  Horlon,  secretary  of  the  J. 
C.  Johnson  Company,  next  Wednesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  1615  Jackson  Street. 
The  wedding  will  be  celebrated  quietly. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Amv  Green,  daughter  of  the  late  William  A.  Green, 
a  pioneer  of  this  city,  to  Sir  James  Homespiers, 
Bart.,  of  England.  Miss  Green  was  educated  abroad 
and  has  lived  for  several  years  principally  in 
London.  Her  sister,  Miss  Cecelia  Green,  was  mar- 
ried a  few  years  ago  to  Mr.  James  Pedar,  a  wealthy 
barrister  of  London. 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral last  Wednesday  noon  when  Mr.  John  J.  Deane, 
son  of  Mrs.  M.  Deane  and  brother  of  Mrs.  M.  H. 
de  Young,  was  married  to  Miss  Theodora  Harrigan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrigan.  Rev.  Father 
Montgomery  officiated,  Mr.  James  G.  Chesley  acted 
as  best  man,  and  Miss  Julia  Reed  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  After  the  ceremony  a  delicious  breakfast  was 
served  at  the  new  home  of  the  happy  couple,  3105 
Washington  Street.  In  the  evening  they  left  to  pass 
a  couple  of  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  Charles  Sonntag  contributed  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  about  fifty  of  his  friends  on  Friday  even- 
ing, by  giving  an  excursion  around  the  bay  on  the 
steamer  Caroline,  Various  points  of  interest  were 
visited,  and  as  the  steamer  sped  over  the  crested 
waves  under  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon,  the 
guests  enjoyed  music  and  dancing  and  a  bounteous 
supper. 

The  Misses  Dimond  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Washington  Street,  and  entertained  about  ten  of 
their  friends. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  give 
a  hop  this  (Saturday)  evening  in  the  club-house  at 
Sausah'io.  A  tug-boat  will  convey  the  members 
back  to  the  city  at  midnight. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
.  parlv  recently  in  San  Rafael,  where  she  is  passing 
the  summer.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Agnes 
Burgin.  The  dining-room  was  a  symphony  in  pink, 
with  draperies  and  blossoms,  and  the  hundreds  of 
clusters  of  sweet  peas  gave  a  delicious  fragrance  to 
the  air.  The  menu  was  a  bounteous  one.  After 
luncheon  there  was  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  by  the  hostess,  Miss  Burgin,  and  others, 
which  very  pleasantly  ended  the  charming  affair. 
Those  present  were : 

Mr-    Charles  !■ .  rlanlont  Mrs.  John  1  'rook_s  Miss  Agnes 
1    ncKe    Hanlon,   Miss 
losic   H anion.   Miss  Scott,    Miss    [ennie  Sherwood,    Miss 
Kate  D31  Mnud  Morrow. 


Army   and    Navy    News. 
The    latest   personal    notes    relative   to  ariuv    *nd 
navy  people  at  the   various  posts  around  San   Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  George   W.    Kirkman.    I  ir>t    Infinity,  U.   S. 
A.,  is  enjoying  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

Captain   l^ronard  Wood.  U.  S.   A.,  will  accompany  the 
First  Infai  mi  1     medical  officer  of  the  com- 

mand during  the  encampment, 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  fifth  Artillery,    [}. 
arrived  from  the    E  been  appointed  to  duty  at 

■    ■  I      ■    . 

several  years  ago.  and   is  well   known  as  the  composer  of 
several  beautiful  ballads. 

Genera!  Anson  McCook,  \j .  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Baker, 
'..  s.  A.,  have  returned  to  Los  eii  Eastern 

trip. 

Captain    H.  L.  1  ilj   have  ar- 

rived at  Marc  Island  from  Washington.  1 1   I 

Lieutenant-Commander  Walter  Goodwin,  U.  S.    V.  will 
leave  here  on  August  1  nand  "i"  (he  Marlon 

.-.t  the  Asi  Lti .  St  ■■ 

Dr.  William    Martin     '       ■         .   . 
Island,  owing  to  illness,  and  will  soon  take  a  trip  south. 

Lieu  Jtnst   I.  E.  Mahoney,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 

tached  from  the  marine  barracks  at  Boston,  Mais.,  and 

:red   to  proceed  to  Mare  Island.     On  August  15th,  he 


will  relieve  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Doyen,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
from  the  command  of  die  marine  guard  of  the  Charleston. 
Lieutenant  Doyen  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  marine 
barracks,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Dr.  Harrv  O.  Perley,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.S.  A.,  will  write  a  popular 
life  of  Queen  Isabella  for  the  World's  Fair  Commission. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Strother.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  en  route  to  Port  Grant,  A,  T.,  with  a  detachment  of  re- 
cruits from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 


The  new  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Peru  was  open 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  for  the  inspection  of  a  few  invited 
guests,  most  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the  handsome 
vessel.  In  the  light  of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
incandescent  lamps,  the  elaborate  fillings  and  tasteful 
decoration  of  the  cabins  and  saloons  presented  a 
brilliant  appearance.  The  two  hours  were  very 
pleasantly  passed  in  inspecting  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  luxurious  vessels  ever  seen  in  our  waters. 


"  Baroness  Mela,"  a  comic  opera  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
RosewaJd,  will  be  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  iGth, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Exchange. 
Mr.  Fred  Urban  will  have  charge  of  the  stage  and 
Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter  will  design  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes. The  cast  will  be  divided  among  Miss  Maude 
Berry,  Miss  Julia  Newman,  Miss  Freda  Sylvester, 
Mrs.  Charles  Dickman,  Mr.  A.  Hellman.  Mr.  Car- 
roll. Mr.  A.  M.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Walter. 

A  young  San  Franciscan  who  has  been  winning 
laurels  abroad  is  Frederick  Pape,  whose  first  Salon 
picture  was  received  here  a  few  days  a*;o  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Pape.  It  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  art  gallery  on  Market 
Street,  but  it  is  not  for  sale.  H  was  hung  in  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1890,  when  the  painter  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  extreme 
youth,  it  is  a  painting  of  much  power  and  feeling  and 
is  well  worth  seeing. 


It  is  arranged  at  last  that  Paderewski  will  come  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  middle  of  November  and  give 
three*  concerts,  the  price  of  tickets  ranging  from 
$3.50  to  52.00.  He  is  no  longer  the  human  chrysan- 
themum, for  a  modern  Delilah  has  persuaded  him  to 
be  shorn  of  his  pink  mane. 


The  first  day  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Trotting- Horse  Breeders'  Association  is  set  for  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  August  6th,  at  the  Bay  District 
Track.  The  races  commence  at  two  o'clock,  and 
the  entries  indicate  some  exciting  sport. 

A.J.  McL.  is  informed,  in  reply  to  his  question, 
that  when  martial  law  is  declared,  the  civil  law  is  set 
aside.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  soldier  in  the 
case  submitted  would  be  tried  by  court-martial. 


CYPRESS   LAWN    CEMETERY. 

"  Who  enters  here  but  finds  the  way 

To  those  fair  realms  where  sounds  the  angels'  song." 
Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery  is  situated  in  San  Mateo, 
and  comprises  sixty  acres  of  slightly  rolling  land, 
King  between  the  cemeteries  Holy  Cross  and  Home 
of  the  Peace.  As  yet  it  is  in  its  infancy  ;  still  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
short  five  months  shows  plainly  the  fact  that  those 
interested  are  gentlemen  of  refinement  and  taste  and 
know  what  they  are  about.  Already  the  main 
avenue  has  been  laid  out  and  bordered  bv  cvpress 
and  eucalyptus-trees,  over  four  thousand  of  which 
have  been  planted.  The  driveway  from  the  electric 
road  to  the  main  entrance  is  completed.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  five  hundred  feet 
long.  To  the  right  is  a  foot-path  winding  through 
beds  of  sweetly  blooming  flowers ;  to  the  left  is  a 
walk  twelve  feet  wide,  made  of  concrete,  the  mo- 
notony of  which  is  broken  by  a  rustic  bridge  which 
crosses  a  running  stream,  and  by  banks  of  fragrant 
and  brilliant  flowers  already  growing  luxuriantly. 
A  number  of  workmen  are  engaged  at  present  on  a 
one-story  cottage — a  pretty  structure  it  is,  with  a 
slanting  roof  of  slate  and  wide  porch,  and  contain- 
ing five  apartments,  all  well  lighted  and  commodious. 
Entrances  or  gateways  are  all  more  or  less  signifi- 
cant in  the  construction  of  any  edifice,  park,  or  prop- 
erty, for  public  or  domestic  purposes,  and  in  historv 
gateways  to  cities  have  been  elaborated  and  marked 
by  structures  costing  fabulous  sums  ;  none  the  less 
appropriate,  then,  should  it  be  for  grounds  devoted 
lo  the  burial  of  the  dead  to  have  the  entrance  marked 
by  an  ornate  and  costly  structure,  and  beautified  with 
every  becoming  attribute.  Such  a  gateway  has  just 
been  commenced  at  the  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery, 
the  first  carload  of  stone  arriving  yesterday.  The 
gate  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  California  granite, 
nearly  white  in  color,  and  finely  cut,  presenting  to 
the  eye  a  surface  as  smooth  as  marble.  The  largest 
opening  or  driveway  is  twenty  feet  in  width,  inclosed 
by  an  arch  twenty  feel  in  diameter,  with  the  lower 
surface  of  the  keystone  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thickness  of  three  feet.  Ai  the  foot  of  the 
arch  is  a  molded  pedestal,  or  impost,  from  which 
spring  the  arch-stones  richly  molded  in  three  divi- 
sions and  bearing  in  bold  relief,  in  polished  Roman 
letters,  the  inscription  "  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery." 

l"h.:  ashlar  coursing-dies  on  the  molding  of  the 
arch,  and  extends  continuously  abovr  it  and  around 
the  broad  faces  of  the  towers  which  Hunk  11  and  rise 
six    feet   square,   in    beautiful    proportions,    from    its 

1   walls.    Each    towi      i-    surmo  inled   bj    a 

bold  cornice,    with    rich   relief  of  frieze  and  dentils, 

and  i-  f'M  lushed  with  ball  and  <k ■  thirty  feci  from 

the  surface  of  the  drivi  way.  Immediate! v  above  the 
arch,  and  between  the  lowers  on  a  block  of  granite, 
is  the  bent  figure  of  Father  Time,  book  and  pen  in 
hand,  maki!  g  the  records.     Between  the  figure  and 


the  towers,  on  either  side,  are  richly  carved  bands  I 
and  embatUemenls  of  polished  granite.  On  each  j 
side  of  the  large  arch  for  carriages  is  a  smaller  arch-  ; 
wav- four  feet  in  width,  nine  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
|  thick— for  the  use  of  pedestrians.  These  arches  are  in 
turn  flanked  with  small  towers,  similar  to  those  of  the 
large  arch,  with  the  dome  and  ball  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
structure,  including  the  three  openings,  is  fifty-two 
feet ;  the  small  towers  being  two  feet  square  and  the 
large  ones  six  feet  square.  The  smaller  openings 
will  have  a  turn-style  and  the  large  opening  folding- 
gates,  to  be  used  when  necessary.  The  gateway, 
when  finished,  will  be  a  chaste  and  unique  piece  of 
work  ;  the  domes,  in  their  simplicity  and  surround- 
ings, being  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  types  and 
forms  used  in  early  days  in  California,  the  designs 
having  been  prepared  by  the  firm  of  B.  McDougall, 
of  this  city. 

The  mortuary  chapel  will  be  built  to  the  lefl  of  the 
main  driveway,  and  will  be  a  handsome  building. 
The  crematory,  in  which  man}'  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent men  of  the  city  are  interested,  is  to  be  built  to 
the  right  of  the  driveway,  and  next  to  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery.  Between  the  crematory  and  gateway,  on 
rising  ground,  will  be  the  columbarium  of  white 
granite  or  marble. 

There  are  about  fifty  workmen  at  present  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  cemetery.  Some  are  busy 
excavating  for  a  reservoir,  others  at  work  on  the 
driveways,  some  engaged  in  carpentering,  garden- 
ing, etc.  Everywhere  there  is  a  spirit  of  progress 
and  energy,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  make 
the  cemetery  beautiful  and  picturesque.  All  that 
modern  art  and  construction  can  do  is  now  being 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  gentleman 
who  understands  the  popular  heart  and  is  firm  in  his 
belief  that  our  final  resting-place  should  be  a  garden 
of  beautv.  and  but  a  step  to  the  heaven  where  we  all 
hope  to  meet  again. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery  will  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  it  will  steadily  grow  in  reputation.  It 
is  non-sectarian.  It  will  have  aperpetua!  care  fund, 
under  the  management  of  nine  trustees.  A  portion 
of  the  purchase  price  of  each  plot  will  be  invested, 
the  interest  of  the  investment  being  used  in  beautify- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  let.  No  copings  will  be 
allowed,  only  a  slight  depression  in  the  velvety  lawn 
divides  the  rich  man's  home  from  the  poor,  and 
marks  the  extent  of  one's  final  resting-place.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  supervisors  passed  a  law  closing  the 
Jewish  Cemetery  on  Eighteenth  Street,  also  the  Old 
Mission  Cemetery  on  Dolores  Street.  They  un- 
doubtedly will  in  the  near  future  close  the  cemeteries 
lying  west  of  the  city,  and  people  will  be  obliged  to 
seek  burial  ground  in  San  Mateo  County,  where 
everv  evidence  is  given  of  permanency. 

At  present  there  are  eight  bodies  buried  at  Cypress 
Lawn.     I  attended  the  last  funeral,  and  noticed  one 
or  two  improvements  worthy  of  comnent.     For  in- 
stance, the  straps  by  which  the  casket  was  lowered 
into  the    grave   were  white    cloth,  not    the    greasy 
leather  affairs    generally    used.      Then   the  grave- 
diggers,  whom  I  remember  always  as  devout  but 
dirty,  were  not  there.     Instead  were  four  fine-look- 
ing men,   attired  in  black  trousers  and  black  skull- 
caps and  white  blouses.       There   was   a   gentleness 
about  it  all,  and  I  thought  of  the  lines  : 
"  Lay  her  in  the  earth, 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring." 

Most  of  our  cemeteries  are  vast,  gloomy,  almost 
ghostly  places,  where  shadows  seem  forever  lurking, 
where  tombs  grow  old  and  dark  and  headstones 
crumble  away,  where  life  and  love,  hope  and  senti- 
ment have  been  extinguished  forever.  I  have  visited 
many  cemeteries,  and  have  seen  but  few  which  im- 
pressed me  otherwise  than  with  a  feeling  of  utter 
loneliness,  a  shrinking  fear  of  the  horrible  yawning 
grave  ;  but  I  came  away  from  Cj'press  Lawn  feeling 
that  every  effort  had  been  made  to  dispel  that  dreary 
feeling  commonly  associated  with  death,  which  re- 
duces us  all  to  the  same  level  and  makes  us  forget 
faults  and  remember  only  virtues.  To  the  senti- 
mental and  romantic,  Cypress  Lawn,  with  its  winding 
paths,  its  green  hedges,  the  rich  crimson,  purple,  yel- 
low and  gold  of  the  flowers,  and  its  handsomely  laid- 
out  walks,  will,  in  the  near  future,  offer  inducement  for 
revery  and  meditation,  and  the  visitor  can  gaze 
about  him  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction.  There  will 
be  nothing  to  mar  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  ;  it 
will  be  a  spot  so  green  and  fair,  a  rest  so  peaceful, 
picturesque,  and  beautiful,  that  all  unpleasant  mem- 
ories will  vanish,  and  we  can  think  of  our  loved 
ones  as  simply  gone  before,  and  feel  that 
Angels  are  keeping 
Watch  o'er  those  sleeping  * 
In  Cypress  Lawn. 


Pretty  Silver  Articles. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  people  to  see  the 
luxury  and  air  of  refinement  that  one  can  impart  to  a 
desk  or  writing-table  by  having  a  few  pretty  knick- 
knacksonit.  The  kind  of  articles  meantare  such  silver 
desk- furniture  as  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  have  in  their 
show-cases,  in  their  great  store  on  Market  Street. 
Silver  ink-stands,  for  example,  there  are  in  a  wide 
diversity  of  styles,  from  the  single  litde  bottie  for  a 
young  ladv's  writing-table  to  the  double-welled  affair 
with  pen-racks  and  other  conveniences  for  a  business 
man's  desk.  Then  there  are  pen  and  pencil  trays, 
mounted  blotter-pads  and  calendars,  and  so  on,  not 
forgetting  small  and  large  picture-frames. 

These  articles  arc  in  quadruple  plate,  so  thai  they 
are  surprisingly  cheap,  which  may  account  in  part 
for  their  popularity.  You  will  find  them  in  ladies' 
boudoirs,  in  gentlemen's  offices,  and  on  library 
tables  in  most  homes  where  they  care  for  beauty  and 
luxury.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Sanborn.  Vail  &  Co.  say 
that  they  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  to  replenish  their  slock  of  these  goods  and 
of  the  silver-mounted  purses  and  card-cases,  for 
which  they  are  so  well  known  among  the  ladies  of 
San  Francisco.  These  purses  and  other  silver- 
mounted  leather  articles  they  have  been  selling  for 
only  a  few  months,  but  the  variety  and  beamy  of  the 
designs  they  display  have  won  them  a  large  clientele 
among  those  ladies  who  know  where  to  get  the  best. 
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PORTABLE  READING-DESK  and  BOOK-HOLDER 

Designed  for  use  on  Koeking-Chairs,  Office- 
Chairs,  etc.     Ornamental  Woods  used. 
All  trimmings  Nickel  Plated. 


Will^fbejfsent [C.^O.  T>.  wlieii  one-quarter 
amount  accompanies  order.  Price,  for  Ma- 
hogany, Walnut,  or  Spanish  Cedar,  85. OO. 
Alternate  strips  various  woods,  SG.OO.  Ad- 
dress, THE  PORTABLE  DESK  CO., 
331  Jessie  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


TO  OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  talcing-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


FOR— 

COMFORT  and  HILL  CLIMBING 


"Rambler  Leads  Them  All." 

Catalogue  free. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

331-225  N.  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
17S  Columbus  Ave  1325  14th  St..  N.  W. 

HOSTON.  WASHINGTON, 

1 760  and  1771  Broadway.  New  York. ^^ 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  ihc  latest  Ball-room.  Fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


—  K.KITIKO,    609    MKKCHANT    ST.,    S.    F.,  READS 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  p;iper.  ! 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


MISS    ELLA    PARTRIDGE 

Desires  lo  announce  that  sJit-  has  removed  to 

1010  California  St..  bet.  Polk  and  Van  Ness. 

and  is  prepared  lo  resume  piano  lessons. 

It  is  more  profitable  to  advertise  be- 
fore season  than  after  season.  Frequently 
before  season  is  worth  more  than  during 
season.— N.  C.  FowUrtfr. 


£  HAVE     YOU     SMOKED  ? 

CARL    UPMANN'S    FAMOUS    CIGARS, 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


August  S,   1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Amexed  will  be  found  a  resume^  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  ibsent  Californians  : 

ilrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  left  last  Wednesday  for  the 
Eist  en  route  to  Europe,  and  will  remain  away  about  three 
uonchs.  She  will  pass  most  of  the  time  at  Carlsbad.  The 
wedding  of  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  will 
nfttake  place  until  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rutledge  Gibson,  formerly  Miss 
..aura  Belden,  are  at  Trouville,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  McDonald  and  the  Misses  Laura  and  Blythe 
McDonald  have  removed  to  2122  Pine  Street,  and  wifl  re- 
ceive on  Tuesdays. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  and  Miss  Minnie  Weil  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  pleasantly  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are 
passing  a  month  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  will  leave 
on  Sunday  to  pass  several  weeks  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Orr  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Fannie  Orr,  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Oakland  after  their  European 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  will  remain  in  Monterey 
all  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry  and  Miss  Maude  Berry 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Dan- 
forth,  Major  and  Mrs.  George  Easton,  Miss  Fanny  Dan- 
forth, and  Miss  Hauie  Tay  left  last  Saturday  for  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  will  remain  about  twelve  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  near 
Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  Miss  Nellie  Chabot  have  returned 
to  Oakland  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  are  visiting  relatives  in  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey 
will  occupy  their  cottage  in   Sausalito  until  September  1st. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns  and  the  Misses  Burns  are  enjoying  an 
outing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Belden,  of  New  York,  is  enjoying  a  visit  at 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  -Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fanny  Crocker  are 
traveling  in  France,  and  will  visit  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  before  returning  here  next  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WInsor  L.  Brown  went  to  Monterey  last 
Tuesday  to  remain  for  a  month 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  contemplate  taking  a 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson,  of  Stockton,  have  been 
visiting  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  has  returned  to  Villa  Ka  Bel,  her 
country  home  near  Clear  Lake,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Miss 
Jessie  Bowie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
lam  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  at 
their  country  villa.  "  Arcadia,"  near  Calistoga. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday  after 
a  pleasant  visit  to  friends  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  A.  Talbot  are  visiting  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Miss  Helen  Walker  will 
leave  San  Jose  to-day  to  make  a  short  visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  will  remain  in  San  Rafael  dur- 
ing this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  will  remain  at  The  Colonial  a 
few  weeks  and  then  leave  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  season  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs.  They 
will  go  to  Monterey  on  August  25th  to  attend  the  shoot  of 
the  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss.  Jr..  will  remain  at  their  cottage  in 
San  Rafael  until  October. 

Mr.  Joseph  I>.  Redding  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  a  two  months'  visit  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Redding  and 
Miss  Myra  Redding  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Manitou 
Springs,  Colorado,  where  Mrs.  Redding  is  visiting  her  sis- 
ter.     They  are  expected  here  August  14th. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  recently  at  Carlsbad  were 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  her  two  sons,  Mr.  Sigmund  Stern, 
Mr.  Sigmund  Steinhart,  and  Mr.  Samuels. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  George  S. 
Meams,  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  passed  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  Sausalito  as  the  guests  of  General  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Dickinson. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  went  to  Monterey  last 
Monday  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
T.  Murphy  were  in  Paris  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney  and  family  are  passing  a  month 
near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Tozer,  of  Westwood  vineyard,  near  Tulare, 
is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  and  will  remain  several 
weeks. 

.Mrs.  Sperry  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  are  in 
New  York  city  and  will  soon  leave  for  Carlsbad.  They 
will  remain  abroad  until  late  in  October. 

Mr,  R.  Porter  Ashe  left  for  the  East  a  week  ago. 

Misses  Marie  and  Kale  Yoorhies  are  in  London.  They 
will  pass  the  next  two  months  in  traveling  on  the  cootinent. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  paying  a 
visit  to  friends  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Gummer  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
near  Mount  Shasta. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  will  leave  this  city  during  the 
coming  week  to  reside  permanently  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
where  he  will  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr;.  S.  B.  McKee,  Mr.  Samuel  Belt  McKee.  and  Miss 
Amy  McKee  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after 
a  visit  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  the  Misses  Johnson, 
of  Sacramento,  are  passing  a  month  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton  will  reside  during  the 
season  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves 
are  passing  this  month  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  friends  in 
San  Rafael  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Masten  and  the  Misses  Masten  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  a  month's  outing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  William  H.  Stinson,    Mr.  A.  C.  Bonnell,  Mr.  James 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure,. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 


Government  Food  Report. 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co.. 


ic6WallSt..N.  Y. 


Bonnell,  and  Mr.  Gus  Wilde  will  remain  in  Sausalito  until 
September. 

Mr.  Henry-  Heyman  is  visiting  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Mills  have  been  passing 
the  week  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams  and  Miss  Ella  Adams  are  passing  sev- 
eral weeks  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Garret- 
son,  of  Portland.  Or.,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Connelly 
at  her  residence,  55  Scott  Street. 

Mrs.  Edna  Snell  Poulson  will  leave  Oakland  in  Septem- 
ber to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  are  enjoying  a  visit  at 
Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Bergin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Applcton  Ma^uire  will  occupy  their  cottage  in  Sau- 
salito until  I^eptember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  and  Miss  Follis  have  been  in 
Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Julie  Conner  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon 
will  remain  in  San  Rafael  during  the  present  month. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer  have  re- 
turned to  San  Jose  after  passing  the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean  has  returned  to  Monterey  after  a 
week's  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  have  been  up  near  Mount 
Shasta  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bond,  of  Oakland,  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Siskiyou  County. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Miss  Koote,  and  Miss  English,  of 
Oakland,  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Yalley. 

Mrs.  Henry  Janin  has  been  visiting  Santa  Barbara  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hayes  and  the  Misses  Hayes 
will  remain  in  Sausalito  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  O'Kane  will  be  at  Santa  Cruz  during  this 
month. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs 
at  Monterey  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  George  Duval  was  in  London  when  last  heard 
from. 

Miss  Florence  Ives,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  will  pass  the 
next  three  months  in  traveling  over  the  continent. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marysville, 
are  at  Monterey  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Miss  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Richard  Ivers.  and  Miss  Aileen  Ivers  are  at  Carlsbad. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  WilUar  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Chicago,  where  they  will  reside  henceforth. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  Monterey,  and 
will  pass  several  weeks  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  passing  several  weeks 
in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Daisy  Willard  left  last  Monday  to  visit  friends  in 
Arizona  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  the  Misses  Rutherford,  who 
have  been  passing  the  summer  near  Mount  Shasta,  went  to 
Monterey  on  Thursday,  where  they  will  remain  until 
September. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip  last 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and  Ethel 
Martel  are  enjoying  a  prolonged  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow  have  been  visiting  Cor- 
onado  Beach. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sheldon  will  pass  the  winter  in  New  York 
city. 

Misses  Emelie  and  Josie  Hanlon  were  the  guests  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hanlon  in  San  Rafael  last  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

Misses  Ella  and  Amy  Wainwright  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Maud  Mullins  are 
paying  a  visit  to  Coronado  Beach.  Mr.  Mullins  is  pass- 
ing the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Anna  Bell  Karr  sailed  last  Wednesday  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  company  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Hendricks  and  party,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Swabacker,  nee  Gump,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip,  and  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  Wheeling,  W.  V.,  they  will  receive  their  friends 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gump.  1224  I'.eary 
Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoons  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pcrcival  W.  Selby  came  up  from  Fair 
Oaks  last  Tuesday  and  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Louis  Janin  returned  last  Sunday  from  a  brief  trip 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Smith 
were  in  Switzerland  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vamey  Gaskill  are  passing  this  month  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  who  have 
been  passing  the  summer  in  their  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz, 
will  return  to  the  city  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  left  New  York  on  July  30th 
on  the  steamer  La  Champagne  for  Havre,  France.  He 
will  join  his  daughter,  Miss  Maud  Howard,  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  they  will  pass  several  months  in  traveling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gilbert,  of  this  city,  are  visiting 
Asbury  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Parsons  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  Washington. 

Mme.  Nis-Herrera  has  returned  from  Europe  and  will 
receive  at  her  residence,  1036  Yalencia,  from  two  until  five 
o'clock,  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  R.  Hudson  are  enjoying  a  month's 
visit  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  has  returned  from  his  trip  East, 
after  having  sent  his  family  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Castle  is  convalescing  rapidly  after  his  re- 
cent severe  illness. 

Major  Frank  A.  Vail  went  to  Santa  Cruz  on  Friday  and 
will  remain  there  during  the  encampment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Aver)'  McCarthy  went  to  San  Jose  last 
Wednesday  for  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroder,  Jr.,  are  parsing  the  season 
at  their  beautiful  villa  near  Redwood  City. 

Miss  Ida  Morrell,  of  this  city,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Lancaster,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  are  registered  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Their  party  consisted  of  eight  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Bozeman,  who  have  spent  two  weeks  in  the  park,  having 
visited  every  point  of  interest.  Miss  Morrell  will  make  a 
brief  visit  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Portland,  Or.,  on  her  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  fames  V.  Coleman  returned  from  Paris  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Belvin  is  at  the  Hotel  Gerlach,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Randol  is  visiting  New  York  city  and  is  slop- 
ping at  the  Hotel  Holland. 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  are  passing 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  WDIiam  Edwards  and  Miss  Daisy  Mc- 
Kee will  leave  to-day  to  visit  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor  and  Miss  Taylor  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  friends  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker  will  remain  in  Sausalito  during  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown  and  Miss  Hoy  Brown,  of 
Oakland,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  and  family,  of  Baltimore,  who 
have  been  enjoying  a  brief  visit  here.  left  last  Wednesday 
for  Japan,  via  Portland. 

Rev.  George  Lorin  McNutt,  of  Oakland,  is  passing  the 
summer  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  passing  a  month  at  his  ranch  in  Monterey  County. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  returned  last  Thursday  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  has  been  for  several  weeks. 
arles  L,  ra:r  has  gone  East  and  is  at  the  Hotel 
Hollywood,  at  Long  Branch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  H.  Botsford  and  Miss  Botsford,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Chequamegon,  Ash- 
land. Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Campbell  were  at  the  Ocean  House, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  V".,  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Clayton,  of  this  city,  left  New  York 
a  week  ago  on  the  steamer  Cireassia  for  Glasgow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bagley  and  Mr.  Robert  Sherwood 
sailed  from  New  York  July  30th  on  the  steamer  Gallia  for 
Liverpool. 

1     —French   or   Spanish   lessons    at    pupil's 
home.     Address.  R.  R.  Hill,  1935  Geary  Street. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

A  niece  of  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell.  Miss 
Ruth  Burnett,  is  soon  lo  become  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke,  with  all  her  power  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer,  was  not  able.  :l  is  said,  to  make 
much  more  than  mere  pin-money  out  of  her  labors.       ! 

A  copy  of  Emile  Zola's  "  La  Debacle"  was  for-  1 
warded  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  uncut — uncut  it  was 
at   once  returned.      It  is   needless  lo  say  that  the  1 
perusal  of  the  book  would   have  been  most  afflicting  | 
and  harrowing  lo  her  feelings. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  still  takes  a  keen  and 
active  interest  in  philanthropic  subjects,  despite  her 
advancing  years.  The  Ladies'  Theatrical  Guild,  re- 
cently started  in  London,  is  one  of  the  enterprises 
which  she  has  materially  aided. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  had  fifteen  photographic  negatives 
taken  in  New  York  last  week,  and  from  these  she 
will  choose  those  t'<at  are  to  be  prepared  for  public 
sale.  So  the  "wife  and  mother"  is  really  to  cut 
some  figure  in  the  campaign,  after  all- 
Poor  Prince  Bismarck  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
his  popularity  with  a  severe  black  eye,  caused  by  a 
blow  from  a  huge  bouquet,  thrown  by  a  vigorous 
lady  into  the  prince's  carriage,  as  he  was  driving 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel  at  his  arrival  at  Kissen- 
gen.     Princess  Bismarck  was  very  much  annoyed. 

It  is  said  that  Julia  Marlowe  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing compelled  lo  renounce  iragic  parts  and  devote 
herself  to  comedy  on  account  of  her  nose,  which  was 
retrousse"  and  decidedly  non-tragic.  She  has  treated 
it  in  various  ways  to  lengthen  and  straighten  it.  and 
she  once  came  very  near  injuring  it  permanently  by 
a  blow  she  gave  it. 

Christine  Nilsson  has  a  fine  collection  of  fans, 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  One  of  them,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  formerly  be- 
longed to  Mme.  Dubarry,  and  the  city  of  Venice 
presented  the  singer  with  a  fan  of  silver  filigree 
point-lace.  Still  another  once  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  was  used  by  her  in  prison. 

At  Mrs.  Mackay's  concert  in  London  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  many  of  the  ladies  looked  like 
pictures  stepped  from  the  canvases  of  Van  Dyke. 
Deep  Charles  the  Second  ruffles  of  point  lace  and 
short  waists  were  universally  worn  among  the 
younger  women  present.  After  the  concert  a  supper 
was  served,  the  small  round  tables  displaying  the 
silver  which  Mrs.  Mackay  has  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign  papers  say  that  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
her  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Princess  Marie,  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
the  future  King  of  Roumania.  The  Czar,  for  various 
reasons  familiar  to  students  of  the  Eastern  question, 
dislikes  the  Roumanian  Hohenzollerns  deeply.  The 
duchess,  like  a  good  sister,  declined,  it  is  said,  to 
sanction  the  marriage  until  she  received  the  consent 
of  Russia's  ruler.  The  duchess  is  still  sufficiently 
Russian  to  look  upon  his  majesty  as  head  of  her 
house. 

One  particular  reason  of  the  queen's  pleasure  at 
the  visit  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  to  Windsor  was 
that  she  was  able  to  converse  with  him  in  Hindoo- 
stanee,  a  language  her  majesty  has  learned  in  her 
old  age  and  takes  corresponding  pride  in.  The 
Oriental  potentate  is  said  to  be  a  very  charming  fel- 
low, handsome,  young,  and  accomplished.  He  is  a 
British-made  ruler,  of  humble  origin.  The  young  j 
Gaekwar's  wife  was  not  present  at  the  dinner  given 
her  lord  by  the  queen,  as  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
household  could  not  be  permitted  to  mix  with  the 
dark-colored  highness. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvin.  who  is  described  as  a  tall 
brune  of  twenty-five  years,  with  "  eyes  sparkling 
with  intelligence."  was  to  have  read  her  thesis 
for  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  Paris  School  of  Law 
the  other  day  ;  but  the  law-students  of  the  other  sex 
raised  such  a  tumult  at  the  sight  of  her  that  she  was 
obliged  to  roll  up  her  paper  and  retire.  She  will  come 
up  again  with  it,  but  then  only  those  students  who 
promise  to  be  good  will  be  admitted.  Mile.  Chauvin 
appears  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  obtain  every 
diploma  that  is  to  be  had.  She  is  a  licencte  es  lellres, 
a  laureate  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  a  licentiate 
in  law.  She  has,  moreover,  obtained  prizes  in  civil 
and  Roman  law. 

Of  the  most  notable  of  the  international  weddings 
of  the  year,  that  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry  Francis 
Eaton,  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  to  Miss  Bessie  French,  the  American  belle 
and  heiress,  the  London  News  says  : 

"The  ushers  will  be  gentlemen  '  fresh  from  Burke's  Peer- 
age and  the  army,'  and  the  bridesmaids  will  include  high- 
born maidens  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  bridal- 
party  will  be  arranged  in  couples,  blondes  and  brunettes. 
Among  the  American  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Fannie 
Davis,  Miss  Fannie  Tailcr,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Pinchol,  the 
last  being  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Alan  Johnstone,  Secretary^! 
the  British  Legation  at  Washington.  The  gowns  of  bride 
and  bridesmaids  are  now  being  prepared  at  Worth's.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  be  '  amazingly  beautiful.'  The  Grena- 
diers will  attend  the  wedding  function  in  force.  Miss 
French  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Ormond  rrench. 
She  has  a  dazzling  complexion,  and  a  more  dazzling 
fortune.  Colonel  Eaton  takes  naturally  to  Americans,  as 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Harman,  of  New 
Orleans.  Baron  Cheylesmore,  his  father,  is  prodigiously 
rich,  and  the  young  couple  wil)  manage  to  make  married 
life  fairly  comfortable  with  their  combined  fortunes." 


BABY'S  BLGOD  M  SKIN 

Cleansed  and  purified  of  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  by  the  celebrated 

CUT1CURA     REMEDIES 

These  great  skin  cures,  blood 
pririnere,  and  humor  remedies 
afford  immediate  relief  In  the 
rij'j-t  torturing  of  Itching  and 
Burning  Eczemas  and  other  Itch- 
ing, scaly,  cruBted,  and  blotchy 
skin  ana  ecalp  diseases,  permit 
rest  and  sleep,  and  po;^-  to  a 
1  permanent  and  economical  (be- 
[  cause  most  speedy)  cure  when 
'  the  beet  phvaicians  and  all  other 
remedies*  taiL  Thousands  of 
grateful  testimonials  attest  their  wonderful,  un- 
failing, and  incomparable  efficacy.  Sold  every- 
where. POTTEBDBrJGANDCHEM.  COEP.,  BoetOD. 
"  All  About  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 

ni  DV'C  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I  U  byCtmcTTBA  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

HOW  MY  SIDE  ACHES! 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 
and  Uterine  Pains,  and  Rheumatism  re- 
- ..  _  Ileved  In  one  mlnnte  by  the  Cnticura 
?*~  i(B  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    The  first  and  only 
uicuuitaneous  pain-  fell  ling,  strengthening  plaster. 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  i= 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter,  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County-  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  is  superb— ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gendemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country-  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "Commutes "  $5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  53. 

Telephone  .jt?.  Telegraph  or  write,  or,  better  still,  call 
and  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents.  Respectfully,  Hepburn  &  Terry. 

MRS.    HARRISON     REMOVES 

Superfluous  Hair 

By  the    Electric    Needle. 
GUARANTEED    PERMANENT. 

MKS.    XKTTLE     HARRISON.    America's 

Beauty  Doctor,  2(1  Geary  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 

Situated  in  San  Mateo  County,  between 
the  Holy  Cross  and  Home  of  Peace  Ceme- 
teries and  reached  in  thirty  minutes  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Electric  Cars. 

Now  Offer  Family  Plots 

For  sale  ill  any  size  required. 

The  cemetery  is  non-sectarian  and  is  laid 
out  on  the  lawn  plan,  thereby  saving  the  lot- 
owners  the  great  and  useless  expense  of 
coping,  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  beau- 
tiful burial  place. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  office, 
3"25  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  the  cemetery  of 
W.  J.  BLAIN.  Superintendent. 


To  sell  the  remainder  of  our  Spruig- 
ami  Summer  Stock  of 


Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 


FURNISHING  GOODS 


Yon  are  invited  to  call,  it  will  lie 
a  saving  of  dollars  for  you. 

THE  OLD,  RELIABLE  HOUSE  OF 

RODS  BROS. 

27,  29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Rear- "• 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  8,  1892. 


Educational. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2 137    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten ,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.     Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


IRVING     INSTITUTE. 

Select  Boarding  and    Day  Scbool  for  Girls, 
1036  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sixteenth  Year.     Eighteen  Teachers. 

The  next  session  will  begin  August  1,  1892. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rkv.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


MISS     ULe  A  ISLE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SIITTEK  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 
Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


PERALTA  HALL,  BERKELEY,  GAL. 

In  important  respecls  the  best  equipped  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  in  America.  Term  opens  August  9th.  Send 
for  circular  to Dk.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  President. 

Van  Ness  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

1222    PLNTE    STREET. 


NEXT  TERM  OPENS  WEDNESDAY,   AUG- 
UST 3,   1893. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHES    SCHOOL 

-OF- 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    San   Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


RODERICK    HEROLD, 

Professor  of  Music, 

Win     resume     instructions      on     the     piano 
July  15th. 

1716  BUSH  STREET. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.   B.  ZISRA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SCHOOL    FOR    YOUNG  LADIES 

2534  CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

Removed  to  1810  Gough  St.,  bet,  California  and  Sacramento 
MlSS  EMILY  Edmunds  (Mrs.   J.   M.  Hutchings)   is  re- 
linquishing her  school  and  will  in  future  only  undertake 
Private  Tuition  at  her  own  and  Pupils'  residences. 


MME.    SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned   from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singiitg  Lessons  on  August  1st. 

1843  SUTTER  STREET. 


MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College, 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


MISS    ADIE'S    SCHOOL 

FOB     YOUNG     LADIES     AND     CHILDREN 


201^  PriH  Street,  but.  Laguna  and  Buchanan. 
Literature  Class   for   Grown    Persons.     A    few  Hoard  i 
Pupils  received.     Re-opens  August  1,  1892. 

1R 

MISS    M.    S.     HUBBELL, 

Teacher  of  Piano-Forte^ 

HOI    LEAVENWORTH  STREET. 

NEW  ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY 

foundedby        fit       ftiiiCIP     Cari     Kahltkn, 
Dr.  LbenTourjce.  Ur       lYIUolu.         Director. 

Music.    Elocution,    Fine    Arts,     Literature* 
Lang    Ages  and  Tuning.    A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
for  Lady  pupils.     Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 
FRANK  TV.  HALE,  Gen']  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT    WAS    THE    LADY'S    CHOICE? 
By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lady  who  was  young, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  very  rich.  She  was, 
also,  very  clever.  But  her  most  striking  character- 
istic was  that  she  was  every  atom  a  woman.  She 
had  three  lovers,  who  had  been  college  cronies.  She 
always  spoke  of  them  as  her  "  friends."  There  was 
a  fourth  gentleman  whom  she  knew,  but  by  no  means 
so  intimately,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  other  three. 

One  of  the  three  friends  was  tall,  handsome, 
athletic,  had  languishing  eyes,  a  long  mustache,  and 
a  fine  figure  ;  one  was  clever,  almost  brilliant,  and 
what  some  women  call  "  intellectual  "  ;  the  third  was 
rich,  good-looking,  and  "  successful."  None  of  them 
had  any  drawback  ;  the  first  was  clever  enough  ;  the 
second  was  very  good-looking,  and,  like  the  first, 
was  comfortably  off ;  and  the  third  was  neither  a  fool 
nor  unread.  All  three  were  considered  good  catches 
by  mammas  who  had  marriageable  daughters,  and 
were  popular. 

The  fourth  gentleman  was  a  silent  man,  who  kept 
his  own  counsel,  went  his  own  gait,  and  was  thought 
to  be  independent  in  his  fortune  as  he  was  known  to 
be  in  his  views. 

After  a  season,  in  which  the  young  lady  had  been 
greatly  and  generally  admired,  each  of  the  three 
friends,  having  observed  the  growing  attachment  of 
the  other  two,  discovered  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her  ;  each  teased  the  others  about  her  to  sound  them  ; 
each  denied  the  charge,  hated  the  others  warmly  for 
the  time,  and  each  decided  to  get  ahead  of  his 
friends.  All  three  made  the  fourth  gentleman  their 
confidant. 

The  society  beau  was  the  first  to  declare  himself. 
He  had  had  the  best  opportunities  ;  had  danced 
with  the  lady  all  winter  ;  had  the  finest  figure  ;  had 
been  the  best-dressed  man  in  the  set ;  had  driven  a 
good  team  ;  and  had  talked  easily  of  Browning's 
poems  and  of  Kipling's  stories.  The  occasion  which 
presented  itself  to  him  was  auspicious.  It  was  a 
spring  afternoon  in  the  grounds  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try-place, where  an  entertainment  was  being  given 
by  a  mutual  friend.  The  spot  was  secluded  ;  the  air 
was  balmy  ;  the  flowers  were  dazzling  ;  the  birds 
sang.  He  was  arrayed  faultlessly,  and  he  and  the 
lady  were  alone.  He  naturally  began  to  talk  love  to 
her,  and  was  about  to  reach  the  point  where  his 
voice  should  grow  deep  and  his  look  intense.  He 
had  told  her  of  her  beauty  ;  she  had  listened  with  a 
pleased  smile  and  a  changing  color.  He  felt  that  he 
almost  had  her.  They  were  at  the  end  of  a  long 
flower-bed  blue  with  pansies,  which  just  matched  ber 
eyes.  He  stooped  and  picked  one.  As  he  rose,  she 
said:  "A  race  to  the  other  end — you  that  side,  I 
this,"  and  dashed  off.  She  ran  like  a  doe.  He  had 
a  record,  and  could  easily  have  beaten  her,  but  as 
they  approached  the  other  end,  he  saw  that  her  path 
divided  there.  One  fork  ran  off  from  him,  the  other 
turned  into  his.  It  flashed  on  him  in  a  second  :  he 
would  let  her  run  into  his  arms.  He  waited  to  let 
her  choose.  She  chose  ;  and  when  they  returned  to 
the  house,  he  had  her  answer.  He  resolved  to  say 
nothing  of  it. 

Just  afterward  the  second  gentleman  found  his  op- 
portunity. It  was  after  the  intellectual  entertain- 
ment. He  had  easily  outshone  all  others.  She  had 
applauded  him  warmly,  and  had  afterward  congrat- 
ulated him.  He  took  her  into  the  library.  Old 
books  were  about  them  ;  beautiful  pictures  were  on 
the  walls  ;  the  light  fell  tempered  to  the  softest  glow. 
He  recognized  his  opportunity.  He  felt  his  intellect 
strong  within  him.  He  approached  her  skillfully  ; 
he  hinted  at  the  delights  of  the  union  of  two  minds 
perfectly  attuned  ;  he  illustrated  aptly  by  a  reference 
to  the  harmony  just  heard  and  to  numerous  instances 
in  literature.  He  talked  of  the  charm  of  culture  ; 
spoke  confidently  of  his  preferment  ;  suggested, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  his  fortunate  advantages 
over  others,  and  referred,  with  some  contempt,  to 
commonplace  men  like  the  fourth  gentleman.  He 
praised  her  intellect.  Her  eye  kindled  ;  her  form 
trembled  ;  he  felt  his  influence  over  her.  He  re- 
peated a  poem  he  had  written  her.  It  was  good 
enough  to  have  been  published  in  a  magazine.  Her 
face  glowed.  He  glanced  up,  caught  her  eyes,  and 
held  his  hand  ready  to  receive  her.  She  lifted  her 
hand,  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  he  had  his  answer. 
They  strolled  back,  and  he  determined  to  keep  it  all 
a  secret.  Passing,  they  happened  upon  the  third 
gentleman,  who  spoke  to  her  ;  and  No.  2,  a  moment 
later,  left  her  with  him. 

He  led  the  way  into  a  little  apartment  just  by.  It 
seemed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  guests.  It 
was  sumptuously  fitted  up  for  a  tete-;'i-t."tc.  Wealth 
;lii<1  taste  had  combined  to  make  it  perfect.  She  ex- 
claimed with  pleasure  at  its  beauty.  After  handing  her 
a  chair  as  luxurious  as  art  could  make  it,  the  gentle- 
man began.  He  told  of  his  home  ;  of  his  enterprise; 
of  his  success  ;  of  his  wealth.  It  had  doubled  year 
after  year.  It  was  hers.  He  laid  before  her  his 
plans.  They  were  large  enough  to  he  bewildering. 
She  would  be  the  richest  woman  in  her  acquaintance. 
She  could  be  an  angel  with  it.  With  mantling  cheek 
and    glowing    face    sin-    In  lit    toward    him.       "  It    is 

yours,"  lie  said  ;  "  all  yours,    Von  will  be  worth '■ 

He  paused,  Ihen  stati  d  the  sum,  She  leaned  toward 
him  with  an  earnest  gesture,  her  voice  trembling. 
He  had  his  answer.  As  they  passed  out  through  the 
corridor  _thev_jnct  the  fourth  gentleman.      He  did 


not  speak.     He  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.     He 
glanced  at  her  lover,  but  if  he  looked  at  her,  she  did 
not  see  it.     He  was  evidently  leaving. 
"Are    you    going?"    she    said,   casually,  as  she 


"Yes." 

"Is  it  late?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

She  paused,  and  her  lover  politely  passed  on. 

"  Why  are  you  going,  then?" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  go." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  my  chaperon  ?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

"  With  pleasure?" 

"  With  great  pleasure." 

"  You  are  not  very  civil." 

"  I  had  not  intended  to  be." 

"  Do  you  think " 

"  Sometimes.  This  evening,  for  instance.  There 
is  your  chaperon." 

"  I  did  not  think  you " 

"  So  I  supposed.  You  made  a  mistake.  Good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye  ?" 

"  Yes.     Good-bye." 

The  wedding-cards  of  the  young  lady  were  issued 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  ten  days  latter  she  was 
married.  In  the  press  accounts  of  the  wedding  the 
bride  was  spoken  of  as  "beautiful,  accomplished, 
clever,  wise,  and  good."  And  the  groom  was  de- 
scribed as  "  handsome,  stylish,  intellectual,  and 
wealthy." 

Some  people  said  they  always  thought  she  would 
have  married  differently ;  some  said  they  always 
knew  she  would  marry  just  as  she  did.  (These  were 
mostly  women.)  She  herself  said  that  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  evening. — Harper's  Monthly. 


A    RATTLING    GOOD    SONG. 

We  have  received  the  following  epistle  from  the 
sunny  South  : 

Dalton,  Ga.,  July  25,  1892. 

To  THE  Elutor — Dear  Sir:  We  mail  you,  with  our 
compliments  and  assurances  of  sympathy  in  the  fight 
against  Force  Bills  and  McKinleyism,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Showalter's  new  song,  "'Rah  for  Grover  Cleveland!" 
which  we  believe  will  do  good  service  in  the  campaign. 

Please  print  the  words  of  the  song  in  the  next  issue  of 
your  paper,  and  put  at  the  bottom  the  following  (or  some 
original)  notice : 

The  above  are  the  words  of  a  raiding  good  campaign 
song,  by  A.  J.  Showalter,  the  popular  composer  and  song- 
writer. The  words  speak  for  themselves,  while  the  music 
is  catchy  and  spirited— just  what  it  ought  to  be  to  set  all 
the  bands  to  playing,  and  everybody  else  to  singing, 
whistling,  or  shouting  for  Grover  Cleveland.  Published  by 
The  A.  J.  Showalter  Co.,  Dalton,  Ga.;  price,  words  and 
music,  25  cents  per  dozen  copies ;  $1.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Send  for  a  hundred,  and  help  win  the  glorious  vic- 
tory. 

By  doing  so,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  respectfully. 
The  A.  J.  Showalter  Co. 

P.  S. — A  copy  of  your  paper  containing  same  will  be 
duly  appreciated. 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  rattling  good  campaign 
song.    The  words  are  as  follows  : 

'RAH    FOR   GROVER   CLEVELAND. 
What  a  mighty,  mighty  army  moves  the  Democrats  along  ! 
To   the  polls  just  see   them    rushing,   fully  seven    million 

strong  ! 
Grover  Cleveland  is  our  leader,  and  we're  sure  to  win  the 

fight, 
Battl'mg  for  our  country's  honor,  for  the  truth,  and  for  die 

right. 

Southern  Democrats  are  saying,  we  are  sure  to  win  the  day, 
Northern  patriots  are  with  us,  and  they've  surely  come  to 

stay. 
In   the  West  we're  strong,   and    Stevenson  will   make   us 

stronger,  too, 
While  the  Eastern  States  are  sure  to  vote  for  Grover,  tried 

and  true. 

Harrison  and  all  his  party  of  Repubs  are  on  the  run, 
Scared  to  death  by  Grover  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic 

gun; 
Off  will  go  the  heads  of  thousands  as  we  turn  the  rascals 

out. 
So  go  'long  with  the  procession  and  be  with  us  at  the  rout. 

CHORUS. 
'Rah  !  "Rah  !  Rah  for  Grover  Cleveland, 
From  the  lakes  to  old  Swance  ; 
Grover  Cleveland  wins  the  battle, 
"  Cleve  "  and  "  Steve  "  'twill  surely  be. 
We   have  no   doubt  that  this   song  will   have  a 
marked  effect  in  the  coming  campaign.     It  is  cer- 
tainly unique.     If  Mr.  Cleveland  is  elected,  we  think 
gratitude  should  impel  him  to  send  Mr.  Showalter 
abroad — make    him    Minister  to   Mozambique,    or 
Zanzibar,  or  something — but   at  all  events  to  send 
him  abroad.    Georgia  is  too  small  for  Mr.  Showalter. 


To   invigorate    the    system    after    illness,   Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  is  highly  recommended. 


A  COLLEGE 
FOR   WOMEN. 


BRYN  IYIAWR  COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  (rradu- 
ate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Grook,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Gorman,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science,  Physlcf) 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$500)  in  Greek,  Latin.  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 

OH 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  ahsoltttely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,     and    easilt 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


National  Prize  of 


SIX  GOLD 
MEDALS 

at 
Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


I 


6,600  fr.  4* 

<£».  i 


i 

<tr->  ^  p  K  *&   . 


A  great  many  people  don't  know  what 
they  want  in  this  world  until  they  see  it 
advertised;  other  people  know  what  they 
want,  but  don't  know  where  to  get  it.  Ad- 
vertising tells  them.  My  wife  is  perfectly 
contented  with  her  outfit  until  she  takes  up 
an  evening  paper  and  finds  that  Lord  ^: 
Taylor  have  a  fine  line  of  silks  on  the  bar- 
gain counter.  Immediately  she  needs  a 
new  garment,  and  my  bank  account  coes 
down  accordingly. — George  W.  La  Rue. 


RAMBLER  BICYCLES 

Fitted  with 

THE    CELEBRATED 

G.    &  J. 

Pneumatic  Tire 

"ACMK  OF  COMFORT." 
Catalogue  free. 

Gormully&JefferyMfgCo 

as  N.  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

7S  Columbus  Ave.  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Uoston,  Washington. 

1769-1771  Uroadway,  Nbw  York, 


WIFE 

$12 


BAYS    BHB  CASBOT    gB^    now 

YOU  D41  IT  FOB   TUB   ni>\c.i. 

Buya  3  #0u.00  InproT*d  Oxford  biagtr 

*-j*|  MftcMno;  perfect  working 


.mi;     rli. 


^wlthacomplcl* 
4ii3chmr.ni*  ft-pc.  Eacbmachlo 
■»rs.  Buy  dlrrc  t  from  our  factory  .and  flan  dralrrl 
■    .fftntapnuiL    S*od  for  KItKK  CAT.t UH.'  '  . 
O.  COHJ'AST.  DRI"TX37CUU'.i<  " 


THREE 


TPozzoi^i's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER;  SAFE;  CUR4TIYE;  BE4DTIFYIF6.  |.2.3. 

■  SPitte,      il  p. 


POZZONI 


I  All  Druggists 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  certain  Irish  orator,  whose  daughter  was  going 
to  marry  Emmeil,  died  of  consumption.  The  day 
before  he  died,  some  friends  asked  him  how  his  cold 
was.  "  It  ought  to  be  all  right."  he  answered,  "  for 
I've  been  up  the  entire  night  practicing  on  it." 

Bonaventure  de  Fourcroy,  a  clever  society  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  splendid  orator,  an  emi- 
nent advocate,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Moliere  to 
boot,  on  being  asked  one  day  by  a  magistrate  what 
he  meant  to  do  with  his  son,  replied  :  "  If  there  is 
anything  in  him  I  11  make  him  a  barrister  ;  if  not,  I'll 
make  him  a  judge." 

London  abounds  in  American  tourists  (says  How- 
ard Paul).  Two  of  them  were  lunching  at  Pratti's 
(Hatclietl's),  in  Piccadilly.  They  were  speaking  of  a 
mutual  friend.  One  said:  "You  tell  me  he  left  no 
money."  "No,"  replied  the  other;  "you  see,  he 
lost  his  health  getting  wealthy,  and  then  lost  his 
wealth  trying  to  get  healthy." 

In  a  trial  of  political  importance,  the  whole  case  of 
which  hinged  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  certain  letters,  the  most  important  witness  was, 
while  under  examination,  suddenly  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  being  called  upon  lo  write  down  a  particular 
word  which  occurred  in  the  letters.  The  slip  of  paper 
was  handed  back,  with  the  word  misspelt  in  an  iden- 
tically similar  fashion  to  that  in  which  it  appeared  in 
the" correspondence,  and  the  clever  forger  was  soon 
after  detected  in  the  witness  himself. 

Abner  Stone  had  lived  "  inland  "  all  his  days,  and 
knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  pork  and  beef 
as  articles  of  food.  His  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  slight. 
Once,  however,  when  at  the  seashore,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  shad,  and  asked  how  he  liked  it.  "  Well," 
said  the  old  farmer,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"  I  calc'late  1  shell,  when  1  get  kinder  wonted  to  it, 
mebbe  ;  but  it  doos  seem,  jest  at  fust,  ye  know,  con- 
sid'able  like  tryin*  t"  eat  a  paper  o"  buttered  pins  !  " 

1  n  a  certain  parish  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
the  congregation  at  the  Episcopal  Church  numbered 
only  six.  The  rector  and  the  Catholic  priest  were 
very  good  friends.  One  day,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  parish. 
Of  course  the  parson  was  in  serious  concern  lest  his 
lordship  should  discover  the  smallness  of  his  flock. 
Meeting  the  parish  priest,  he  told  his  trouble.  "  Let 
that  not  grieve  your  soul,"  replied  Father  Ryan, 
"  begorra,  as  soon  as  mass  is  over,  I'll  send  the  boys 
along  to  the  church." 

On  the  steeple  of  an  old  Universalist  church  in 
Bath,  Maine,  there  is  a  wooden  figure  of  an  angel. 
It  is  not  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  art,  and  has 
always  been  somewhat  laughed  about,  especially  be- 
cause of  its  high-heeled  shoes.  The  Bath  Enterprise 
recalls  the  story  that  a  former  pastor  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church  once  accosted  a  devoted  Uni- 
versalist with  the  question  :  "  Mr.  Raymond,  did  you 
ever  see  an  angel  with  high-heeled  shoes  on  its  feet  ?  " 
"  Why,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Raymond,  "  I  can't  say 
that  I  ever  did  ;  but  did  you  ever  see  one  without 
them  ?  " 

A  girl  who  inherited  a  snug  little  fortune  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  (says  the  New  York 
World)  had  been  rather  cramped  financially  all 
her  life,  and  she  had  always  longed  for  the  luxuries 
and  frivolities  of  existence.  Her  uncle  came  to  talk 
the  matter  over  and  advise  her  as  to  the  investment 
of  her  little  fortune.  "  Now,  my  dear,"  said  he,  in 
the  tone  of  a  genial  but  prudent  counselor,  "  of 
course  yon  have  made  some  plans — have  some  idea 
of  how  this  is  to  be  invested  ?  What  yearly  income 
do  you  expect  to  realize  from  your  twelve  thousand 
dollars?"  Then  the  young  woman  replied:  "I 
expect,  dear  uncle,  to  invest  my  money  so  that  I 
shall  have  a  yearly  income  of  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars  for  six  months." 

A  young  husband  (says  the  New  York  Tribune  J, 
finding  that  his  pretty  but  extravagant  wife  was  con- 
siderably exceeding  their  income,  brought  her  home 
one  evening  a  neat  little  account-book,  nicely  bound, 
and  looking  very  attractive.  This  he  presented  to 
her,  together  with  a  hundred  dollars.  "Now,  my 
dear/'  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  put  down  what  1  give 
you  on  this  side,  and  on  the  other,  write  down  the 
way  it  goes,  and  in  a  fortnight  I  will  give  you  another 
supply,"  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  asked  for  the 
book.  "  Oh.  I  have  kept  the  account  all  right,"  said 
his  wife,  producing  the  little  leather  volume;  "see, 
here  it  is,"  and  on  one  page  was  inscribed:  "  Re- 
ceived from  Algy,  one  hundred  dollars,"  and  on  the 
one  opposite,  the  comprehensive  little  summary  : 
"Spent  it  all." 

A  friend  in  Pasadena  sends  us  the  following  : 
My  near  neighbor,  who  has  a  beautiful  house  and 
grounds,  has,  of  late  years,  owing  to  a  decline  in 
fortunes,  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  tourists.  As  most  of  us  would  say,  "she 
keeps  boarders."  In  her  dining-room  is  a  rare  print 
of  *'  The  LastSupper,"  a  copy.  I  believe,  of  Kosselli  s 


fresco  in  the  Vatican.  She  recently  changed  her 
chef,  and  employed  one  Sam.  a  voluble  Chinaman, 
who  is,  as  well,  a  seeker  after  truth  and  a  shining 
light  in  that  strange  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
known  as  the  "  Chinese  Mission."  Sam  studied  the 
picture  closely  one  day,  and  then  asked  the  land- 
lady :  "What  that  mean?"  "Why  that,  Sam,  is 
'  The  Ijast  Supper,"  and  that,"  pointing  to  the  central 
figure,  "that  is  Jesus  Christ."  "Oh,"  said  Sam, 
"  fees  CHst,  nte  know  him.  Him  keep  boarding- 
house,  too." 

The  late  H.  L.  Gude,  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Railroad,  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  large- 
hearted  men  in  San  Francisco.  One  day,  he  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  which  turned  into  a  quick  con- 
sumption. He  consulted  his  physician,  who  told 
him  that  his  complaint  was  of  Utile  importance,  and 
would  pass  away  in  a  day  or  two  with  a  little  care 
and  rest ;  but  realized  that  he  was  already  beyond 
medical  aid  and  that  a  change  of  climate  might  do 
him  some  good.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
Auburn,  which  is  the  resorUof  consumptives  from  all 
over  California.  The  doctor  was  surprised,  a  day 
or  so  after,  to  see  him  back  again,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  there  was 
so  much  coughing  around  me  that  I  almost  thought 
I  had  consumption,  and  came  back  fearing  1  might 
possibly  contract  it."  The  following  day  the  poor 
fellow  was  dead. 

In  a  breach  of  promise  case,  the  barrister  who  held 
the  brief  for  injured  beauty,  arranged  that  his  fair 
client  should  be  so  placed  that  her  charms  should  be 
well  under  the  observation  of  the  jury.  He  began  a 
most  pathetic  appeal  by  directing  their  attention  to 
her  beauty,  and  calling  for  justice  upon  the  head  of 
him  who  could  wound  the  heart  and  betray  the  con- 
fidence of  one  so  fair,  concluding  with  a  peroration 
of  such  pathos  as  to  melt  the  court  to  tears.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  then  rose,  and  after  paying 
the  lady  the  compliment  of  admitting  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  assent  to  the  encomiums  lavished 
upon  her  face,  he  added  that  nevertheless  he  felt 
bound  to  ask  the  jury  not  to  forget  that  she  wore  a 
wooden  leg.  Then  he  sat  down.  The  important 
.fact,  of  which  the  fair  plaintiff's  counsel  was  unaware, 
was  presently  established ;  and  the  jury,  feeling 
rather  sheepish  at  their  tears,  assessed  damages  at 
the  smallest  amount. 

When  Marshal  MacMahon  was  president  of  the 
French  Republic,  an  incident  occurred  which  illus- 
trates the  Frenchman's  love  of  what  is  dramatic.  A 
French  soldier  sat  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlook- 
ing a  garrison  town  ;  his  horse  was  picketed  close 
by  ;  the  man  was  smoking  leisurely,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  glanced  from  the  esplanade  to  a  big 
official  envelope  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  comrade 
passed  by  and  asked  :  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
'  I  am  bearing  the  president's  pardon  for  our  friend 
Flichmann,  who  is  to  be  shot  this  morning,"  replied 
the  smoker,  calmly,  without  changing  his  comfort- 
able attitude.  "Well,  then,  you  should  hurry 
along  with  your  pardon,"  admonished  his  comrade. 
"Ah.  no!"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  some  indigna- 
tion ;  "  see,  there  is  hardly  a  soul  yet  on  the  espla- 
nade, and  the  firing  platoon  has  not  even  been 
formed.  You  surely  would  not  have  me  rob  my 
appearance  of  all  dramatic  effect,  my  friend  !  " 
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SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD 

TIM£  TABLE. 
Commencing  Thursday,  May  26th,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From    SAN    FRANCISCO    for     SAUSALITO,     ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7  30,  0.00, 

11  00  a  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.20,  5.30,  6.45  P.  M. 
From    SAN     FRANCISCO    for   MILL  VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.2s,  5.00,  5.45,  6.20  p.  m. 
(Sundays)—  8.00,   9.00,    10.00,   11.30  a.m.;  1.30,2.30,4.20, 

5.3°  p.  M- 
Extra  tnp  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO  for   FAIRFAX  (week  days)  - 

9.00  a.  m.;  5.00  p.  «. 
(Sundays)—  8.00,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.30  a.  m.;   12.30,  1.30  p.   u. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCOfweekdays) 
—6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15.  11.05  A-   *'•!  1-45.  3-3°i  5-°o  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,   9.50,  11.00  a.  u.;  12  la.;  1.10,   2.20,  3.55, 
5.15.  6.05.  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  H. 
Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From    FAIRFAX  for  SAN   FRANCloCO  (week  days)- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.14  P.  M. 
(Sundays)     2.15,  3.50,  5.05,  6.45  f.  U. 

Fare   50  cents,  round  trip. 


From    MILL   VALLEY    for  SAN    1-RANCISCO   (week 
days)    6.25,  6.55,  8.00,  9.10,  11. 10  A.  M.:  3.35,  5.10  P.  M. 

(Sundays)  -  8.05,   10.10,   11. 15  a.  m.;  1.20,2.40,4,10,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 

From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 
—6.45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.45.  11.40  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)  -  8.45,   10.25,  u-40  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.40,  3.15,  4.35, 
6.00.  6.50,  7.45  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 

EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion.  -  Round-trip  uckets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.  -Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  §1.25;  Tomales, 
$2.00;   Howards,  $2.50  ;  lazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion.— Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day  sold 
only:  Camp  Taylor.  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes,  Si. 00 ; 
Tomales,  di. 50  ;  Howards,  $2.00;  Duncan  Mills  and  Caza- 
dero,  $2. 50. 


Get  Kid  of  that  Bad  Taste. 

When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  bad  taste  in 
your  mouth,  with  your  throat  and  tongue  dry  and  a  yellow 
coating  on  your  teeth  and  gums,  don't  imagine  it  was  all 
caused  by  what  you  ate  the  night  before.  Ofcourse  every- 
body does  that  and  everybody  "swears  off"  from  again 
eating  such  food.  The  trouble  is  that  your  liver  is  clogged, 
your  kidneys  are  overworked,  and  your  bowels  are  not 
doing  their  duty.  Take  from  three  to  ten  of  Bkandreth's 
Pills  and  note  the  sudden  and  wonderful  change  in  your 
system. 


WHiTE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 
Sailing:  from   Liverpool  and  New- 
York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW    YORK: 

Teutonic August  10th     Teutonic September  7th 

Britannic .August  17th  ,  Britannic  . . .  September  14th 

Majestic August  24th     Majestic September  21st 

Germanic August  31st     Germanic  —  September  28th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEV  .Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

MERCHANTS' LINE 


New  Line  of  Clipper  « 

Ships.         ^v— --   \ 
New  York  to  San  Francisco 

THK  MAGNIFICENT  IKON  SHIP 

T.   F.    OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  REED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  York,  and  having 
lar^e  engagements  will  re<:eiv_-  quick  dispatch.  To  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  A  1  Clipper  Ship  EMILY  REED,  Sim- 
mons, Master.     lor  freight  apply  to 
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STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  on  arrival  of  9  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  on  week  days  and  8  a.  m.  train  on  Sun- 
days for  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala.  Point  Arena,  Cufiey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  M  endocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points 
on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  S;  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,    1 4    Sansome    Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line   to   Xevr   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 

each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 


Through  line  sailings — August  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York  ; 
Aug.  15th,  SS.  San  Bias  ;  Aug.  25th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney. 
"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  i8th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazadan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertac",  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto.'San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — August  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan    and    China   Line  for    Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Y-  r.ohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru  (new) Thursday,  August  4,  at  3  p.  II. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  P.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu).   . .  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  AX  AVD  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANCE   IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  SI.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  26 

Oceanic.    .  (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  I  U 

Gaelic ...     Tuesday,  September  C 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


W 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St..  S.  F. 
R.  GRACE  &  CO..  Hanover  Square.  _V.  V. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  H„  Aug.  2,  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m„ 
Aug.  it,  7.  12,  17,  is,  ■;,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  11,  16,  ai,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  -\.  M.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5U1  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  even*  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


8.00  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.30  A. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  July  £5.  1892.  arkivf. 

7-00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento.     .  7.15   p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Jose.        *    1:    1-    p 

NDes  and  San  Jose ; 

7.30  A.     Martinez,  San  Ramon.  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15    v. 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7    . 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9-45    *". 

NDes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  MarysvDle,  Oro- 
ville.  and  Red  Bluff. 4.4-    p. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East..  8.45   P. 

Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45   p. 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   P. 

Yallejo  and  Martinez '2-45   *". 

Haywards,    NDes,  and  San  Jose.  9.45  a. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9.45  a. 

Valk-jo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano.and 
Santa  Rosa 9-45  a. 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento ro-45  A. 

Woodland  and  Oroville 10.45  a. 

Nues  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 8.45  a. 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojaveand  East 8.45  a. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. .  7.45  a. 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

Yallejo t     3.45   P. 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8. 15  a. 
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SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton, Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
ijatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cniz 


COAST  DIVISION",  Third  and  Townsend  St*. 


9.30  1 


2.30  p. 


3.30 
4.30  p. 


2.38 

3. 2S 


2-45 
5-o3 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions 

San  Jose,  G2roy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Lruz,  .Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

"Sunday  Excursion"  Train  to 
Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  M  onterey.  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stadons 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  principal 
Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   ... 

5.15   P.     San  Jose  and  Way  Suitions 

6.30  P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Station; 
t  11-45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal   Way 
Stations 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
f  Saturdays  only.     \  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.3 

5.05.  6.20  P.    M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  A.  II.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  it. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7.55.  9.30,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10.  9.40  11. 10  a.^.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  11. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  ban   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  a.  m.;  2.05.  4.05,  5.35  p.  it. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.55  p.  11. 
Sundays — 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  *■  M-I  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  it. 

Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


10.37  a. 
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6.  IO  P.  M. 


8.5OA. 
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Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Gcyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdalc  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  BartleU  Springs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  L  pper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Wittits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  HydesvQle,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Pctaluma.  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdalc,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  S5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guemevilie,  $3.75:  to 
Sonoma.  Si. 50;  to  (ilen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Pctaluma.  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50 ;  to  HealdsburL.'.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdalc,  S3  ;  to  Ukiah.  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  S3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guemevilie,  $2,50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TktAgt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  8,  1892. 


,«Q  : 


When  "Tuxedo"  was  written,  somebody  asked 
Thatcher  what  he  called  it — a  comedy,  or  a  farce,  or  a 
vaudeville,  or  a  variety  show.  He  promptly  replied 
that  it  was  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.  And,  indeed, 
the  piece  is  not  without  resemblance  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  ancient  minstrels  who,  according  to 
the  historian,  "  united  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
sang  verses  of  their  own  composing,  accompanied 
with  songs,  with  mimicry,  and  practiced  such  vari- 
ous means  of  diverting  as  were  admired  in  rude 
limes." 

The  first  tendency  of  a  dramatic  critic  is  to  con- 
demn apiece  whose  wit  is  tawdry,  whose  jokes  are 
generally  stale,  whose  songs  are  tame,  and  which 
relies  for  success  upon  horse-play  and  buffoonery. 
But  the  theatre  where  "Tuxedo"  was  produced  on 
Monday  was  full  to  the  exits,  and  the  audien-je 
laughed  and  clapped  from  thti  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  is  in  a  measure  impertinent  for  the  dramatic  con- 
noisseur to  say  to  these  people  dial  they  should  not 
have  gone  to  so  poor  a  show,  and  that  at  such  pieces 
they  should  not  laugh,  nor  applaud,  nor  enjoy  them- 
selves generally,  but 

"  Should  a  willful  silliness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit." 
Tush!  Go  to!  People  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  they  want.  Hath  not  the  bard  declared  : 
"  Different  men  has  different  opinions, 
Some  likes  apples,  some  likes  inions'.'  " 
There  are  people  whose  standard  of  fun  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  minstrels  and  elaborated  on  the  saw- 
dust. Ancient  Joe  Millers  plunge  them  into  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  They  split  their  sides  over  puns 
by  Theodore  Hook,  which  amused  General  Jack- 
son and  brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  George  the 
Fourth.  When  the  funny  man  flops  on  the  floor, 
with  his  feet  in  the  air,  they  shriek  with  enjoyment. 
All  this,  to  the  philosopher,  seems  inane  and  absurd. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  is  lacking  in  a  sense  which 
these  easily  amused  people  possess,  and,  instead  of 
flouting  them,  he  should  pity  himself.  In  Howells's 
charming  "  "Wedding  Journey."  the  conversation  of 
lady  residents  of  the  rural  districts  is  faithfully  re- 
produced. Says  Jemima  to  Arabella:  "  The  dress- 
maker sent  my  green  dress  home,  and,  will  you  be- 
lieve it,  the  body  was  too  tight."  Whereupon  Ara- 
bella dissolves  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  Says 
she  to  Jemima:  "I  says  to  Pete  last  night,  I  guess 
you're  my  company  now."  At  which  the  fair  con- 
fidante fairly  explodes,  and  has  to  stifle  her  cachin- 
nation  in  her  handkerchief.  Are  not  these  ladies  to 
be  envied  that  such  platitudes  can  move  wild  laughter 
in  their  throats,  and  that  they  are  closer  akin  to  those 
who 

"  Will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes 
And  laugh  like  paTrots  at  a  bagpiper," 
than  to  him 

"  Who  will  noi  show  his  teeili  by  way  of  smile, 
Though  Ncslor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable  ?  " 
There  are  two  leading  men  in  "  Tuxedo  "  ;  one  is 
fat  and  the  other  thin.  The  one  who  is  fat  is  a 
Chicago  drummer,  with  a  perpetual  grin  on  his  face 
and  a  flat  joke  on  his  lips  ;  the  one  who  is  thin  is  a 
British  lord,  of  vinegar  aspect,  who  stalks  like  his 
grandsire  cut  in  alabaster,  and  pauses  to  chirrup 
"Aw!  don't  yer  know!"  The  fat  fellow,  whose 
name  in  the  flesh  is  Bert  Shepard,  occasionally 
reveals  comic  possibilities.  But  both  are  a  joy  forever 
to  the  feminine  auditory,  and  a  source  of  vociferous 
howling  to  the  gods.  There  are  two  young  ladies  in 
short  skirts,  with  trim  ankles,  and  three  young  ladies 
in  long  skirls  and  war-paint.  It  does  not  appear 
what  purpose  the  manager  or  divine  Providence  had 
in  view  when  these  five  were  put  on  the  stage.  They 
can  not  act,  nor  sing,  nor  even  use  the  American 
tongue  with  respectful  consideration  ;  one  of  them 
sends  n  shudder  through  the  audience  when  she 
announces  that  she  will  proceed  to  sing  "  a  chune." 
Bui  Mis^  Mamie  Gilroy  has  been  endowed  with  such 
muscular  flexibility  that  she  projects  herself  with 
ease  into  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  her  black 
underclothing  and  her  nimble  feel  entrance  the 
gallery,  and  the  general  impression  among  her  be- 
holders is  that  they  have  gol  the  worth  of  lli<ir 
nicney. 

B>'  what  standard  shall  such  a  piece  be  judged.' 
It  doc*  not  rise  to  the  level  of  (he  farces  with  which 
l.abiche  delighted  the  Parisians,  or  those  which  are 
making  Hoyt's  fortune  al  the  present  day  ;  in  com- 
parison, The  Monkey  with  the  Brass  Tail  and  The 
Hole  in  the  Ground  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an.  ll 
is  not  a  variety  show,  for  there  is  no  clog-dance,  no 
equilibrists  form  a  pyramid,  no  ventriloquist  scares 
the  small  boy  by  projecting  his  voice  into  the  boy's 
pocket  ind  no  freak  terrifies  the  timid  school-girl. 
Nor  is  it  a  minstrel  show,  with  the  deadly  row  of 


men  in  black  faces  and  black  raiment,  thrumming 
their  banjoes  when  the  end-men  have  exchanged 
their  jokes,  ll  partakes  of  each  of  the  three.  Like 
the  broken  candy  which  confectioners  advertise  at  a 
reduced  price,  there  is  a  little  of  everything  in  it, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude.  The 
epicure  prefers  nougat,  and  the  graduate  of  female 
academies  blushingly  owns  to  a  penchant  for  marsh- 
mallows.  But  the  mass  of  the  youth  of  the  present 
day  cherish  a  fond  recollection  of  the  grab-bag,  and 
that  Mr,  George  Thatcher  gives  them  here. 

Has  he  done  well  or  ill  ?  That  depends  on  the 
objective  he  had  in  view  when  he  started  out.  If  he 
proposed  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  stock  of  Ameri- 
can dramatic  literature,  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  his 
purpose.  His  dialogue  is  not  bright ;  most  of  his  jokes 
are  trite  ;  his  ballads  are  not  musical,  and  they  are 
sung  in  a  flat,  dull  way.  But  if  he  proposed  to  use 
his  play  as  an  oyster-knife  to  pry  open  the  pockets  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  theatre-goers,  his  design  will 
probably  be  crowned  with  success.  There  are 
people  enough  in  the  large  towns  to  fill  a  theatre  for 
a  fortnight  or  so  to  witness  "Tuxedo."  It  is  judi- 
ciously adjusted  to  the  level  of  a  majority  of  the 
larger  class  of  persons  whose  taste  has  not  been  cult- 
ured, yet  who  can  afford  to  wind  up  a  day  of  hard 
work  with  an  evening  at  the  plav-house,  and  who  are 
not  particular  about  the  fare  that  is  set  before  them. 
More  people  will  pay  money  to  hear  "  Ta-ra-ra 
booni-de-ray  "  than  will  go  to  hear  Paderewski. 

A  contrast  between  "Tuxedo"  and  "The  Forest- 
ers" is  instructive.  The  latter  was  written  by  the 
poet  laureate  of  England,  who  has  proved  more  than 
once  of  late  that  his  powers  are  not  in  decay.  It 
contains  some  of  the  finest  lines  he  ever  wrote.  The 
music  was  by  Sullivan,  ihe  most  popular  and  one  of 
the  most  gifted  composers  of  the  age.  It  was  plaved 
by  the  best-trained  company  of  comedians  of  the  day , 
the  leading  parts  being  taken  by  the  acknowledged 
heads  of  the  profession.  Yet  it  was  played,  when 
first  produced,  to  a  thin  house  ;  and  when,  on  the 
theory  that  people  did  not  know  what  they  had 
missed,  it  was  reproduced,  it  was  given  to  empty 
benches.  On  the  other  hand,  "Tuxedo,"  without 
plot,  or  interest,  or  bright  lines,  or  striking  situations, 
or  new  jests,  or  good  music,  or  skilled  acting,  or 
melodious  singing,  was  performed  to  a  bumper 
house,  and  will  probably  retain  its  popularity  until 
every  one  is  tired  of  it.  Blancbard  seems  to  have 
gauged  our  taste  more  correctly  than  Daly.  The  lat- 
ter fired  his  musketoon  over  our  heads.  Blanchard 
hit  the  bull's-eye. 

The  wise  old  heathen,  noting  similar  proclivities 
among  the  Roman  populace,  commended  them,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  well  even  for  a  philosopher  to  play 
the  fool  once  and  again.  In  our  day,  the  greatest 
President  the  country  ever  had  rested  his  powerful 
mind  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  with  a  merry  play, 
and  turned  from  the  composition  of  dispatches  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  to  the  perusal 
of  Artemus  Ward.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
neither  Horace  nor  Lincoln  commended  foolery  as  a 
staple  article  of  diet.  Young  men  and  women  who 
form  their  literary  taste  by  assiduous  attendance  at 
farce- minstrelsy  shows  are  like  girls  who  eat  candy 
until  they  lose  the  capacity  to  enjoy  a  mutton-chop. 
The  coat  of  their  intellectual  stomach  disintegrates, 
and  their  faculty  to  derive  nutrition  from  mental  food 
decays.  Just  as  a  young  person  who  reads  nothing 
but  the  flimsiest  love-stories  finds  it  impossible,  after 
a  time,  to  digest  high  works  of  letters,  so  the  habitual 
spectator  of  cheap  farces  yawns  over  Shakespeare, 
and  sees  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  the  "  School 
for  Scandal."  To  them  the  theatre  loses  its  function 
as  a  popular  educator,  and  the  bigoted  preacher,  who 
denounces  the  stage  because  he  sees  in  it  a  rival  to 
the  pulpit,  is  enabled  to  attack  it  from  a  coign  of 
vantage. 

Every  theatrical  work  ought  to  try  to  combine  with 
amusement  some  stray  atom  of  usefulness.  Princes 
of  comedy  like  Moliere  and  Sheridan  wrote  pieces 
which  are  more  mirth-provoking  than  anv  of  their 
successors  have  been  able  to  compose  ;  but  their 
comedies  always  taught  something.  They  either 
satirized  popular  foibles,  or  made  vice  ridiculous,  or 
exposed  imposture  and  fraud  to  contempt.  Their 
spectator  went  home  feeling  that  lie  had  not  only 
been  vastly  amused,  but  had  learned  a  lesson.  The 
screaming  farce  of  to-day  will  be  entitled  to  more 
praise,  and  will  have  a  better  prospect  of  life,  when 
it  follows  their  example. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
August  8th  :  A.  M.  Palmer's  company  in  "Ala- 
bama" ;  Jeffreys  Lewis  in  "  Woman's  Eyes"  ;  "  The 
Greal  Metropolis  "  ;  and  repetitions  of  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  and  "  Tuxedo." 

A  neat  retort  is  recorded  of  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, ttie  Duke  of  Leed's  eldest  son,  who  at  the 
recent  elections  in  England  was  returned  for  Brixton 
by  a  large  majority.  The  night  before  the  election, 
while  he  was  addressing  ;i  mass-meeting,  lie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  cry  of  "  Does  your  mother  know 
you're  out?" — a  reference  to  his  very  youthful  ap- 
pearance. "  Oil  I  yes,  she  knows  I'm  out,"  said  the 
young  candidate,  "  and  she  hopes  to-morrow  she'll 
know  I'm  in." 


Ladies  !  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  a  superior  and 
economical  hair  dressing.  It  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable article  for  the  toilet. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

' "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  a  summer  spectacle ,  with 
lively  music  and  amusing  specialties,  has  pleased  the 
Tivoli  patrons,  and  will  be  continued  another  week. 

Miss  Irene  C.  Everett,  who  is  now  in  New  York 
city,  will  commence  an  engagement  of  thirty  weeks, 
on  August  15th,  as  leading  lady  in  Roland  Reed's 
company. 

A.  M.  Palmer's  stock  company,  which  plays  "  Ala- 
bama," comprises  the  following  actors  and  actresses  : 
J.  H.  Stoddart,  E.  M.  Holland,  Charles  L.  Harris,  Frank 
Carlyle,  Walden  Ramsay,  Edward  S.  Abeles,  Herbert  Mill- 
ward,  Odell  Williams,  J.  C.  Saville,  Miss  Jennie  Eustace, 
Miss  Emily  Seward,  Miss  Lefie  Wolston,  Miss  Zenaide 
Vislaire,  and  Miss  Rose  Morgan, 

Rumor  has  it  that  Sibyl  Sanderson  is  coming  back 
to  America  next  year,  and  will  sing  in  concert  during 
the  summer.  She  has  been  singing  in  "  Esclar- 
nionde  "  at  the  Opera  Comique  for  three  years  now, 
it  being  alternated  with  Bizet's  "  Pecheur  de  Perles" 
and  "  Manon." 

Lillian  Russell  is  now  coming  back  to  America, 
and  will  soon  be  here  to  produce  "The  Mounte- 
bank" in  this  city.  She  has  grown  stouter  since 
traveling  and  hotel  fife  have  made  her  regimen  of 
athletic  exercise  impossible,  and  she  looks  forward  to 
her  tour  with  dismay. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  is  not  to  commence  her  Amer- 
ican tour  in  San  Francisco  after  all.  She  savs  her 
gowns  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  Australia  ;  but  it  is 
guessed  that  she  has  lost  money,  and  wants  to  make 
more  in  London  before  she  tries  the  United  States. 
Her  gowns,  by  the  way,  are  an  important  part  of  her 
histrionic  ability. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  says  of  a  recent  exhibition 
at  the  Continental  Gallery,  in  Bond  Street,  London  : 

"The  chief  interest  undeniably  centred  in  the  pictures  by 
M.  Jan  Van  Beers,  two  of  them,  '  Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  Lady 
Teazle,' and  a  dainty  little  full-length  portrait,  called  '  A 
Reverie,'  being  expressly  painted  by  the  tamous  Belgian 
for  this  year's  English  art-market.  .  .  .  He  has  succeeded 
in  producing  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  reigning  Ameri- 
can comedienne — though  the  expression  is  a  thought  too 
cynical — and  one  which  is  very  beautiful  in  its  treatment  of 
costly  draperies,  and  finished"  with'  the  usual  elaboration 
and  panel-like  effect. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  : 
Leadville,  Colo.,  July  21,  1892. 

Editors  Argon  aut  :  Every  one  who  has  read  my  play, 
"  Blue  and  Gray,"  and  seen  "  Alabama"  pronounce  them 
identical.  The  press  here  says  so,  and  so  do  various  re- 
sponsible persons.  The  proprietor  of  a  paper  here,  a 
lawyer,  and  several  ladies  remember  "Blue  and  Gray  " 
well  in  1888.  In  1889,  I  sent  three  plays  to  New  York  to 
H.  S.  Taylor,  who  fisted  them  for  sale.  I  wrote  Mr.  T. 
some  months  after.  "An  actor  said  'Blue  and  Gray' 
could  not  be  copyrighted  under  that  title,  another  being  al- 
ready on  the  road.  As  I  was  an  Alabama  woman,  born  and 
brought  up  there,  and  my  play  was  written  from  there, 
call  the  play  'Alabama'  or  'Tennessee  Valley.'  " 

A  few  months  after,  "Alabama"  came  out.  The  plot, 
language,  and  scenery  are  mine.  I  feel  hurt  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  know  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  any  newspaper 
to  say  anything  against  Mr.  Thomas,  as  he  is  well  known 
and  1  am  not.  I  can  send  on  my  play,  which  was  written 
in  1888,  and  the  affidavits  of  five  or  six  reliable  people  who 
read  it  at  that  time.  If  the  play  were  published,  the  public 
could  judge  if  I  am  in  the  right. 

Lew  Dockstadter  selected  eight  negro  songs  from  me,  and 
was  to  make  me  known  as  the  author,  and,  when  published, 
I  to  receive  a  royalty  on  them.  He  is  singing  the  songs  as 
his  own  composition.  So  I  feel  there  is  no  justice  in  bear- 
ing so  much  bad  treatment.  I  have  never  seen  ' '  Alabama, " 
only  know  what  others  who  have  seen  it  state. 

I  am  the  wife  of  Judge  George  Goldthwaite,  who  is  the 
son  of  ex-United  States  Senator  Goldthwaite,  of  Alabama, 
and  nephew  of  ex-United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge  John 
A.  Campbell.  My  husband  is  well  known  to  Judge  John 
Garber,  attorney,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Colonel  Harry  1. 
Thornton,  attorney,  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  other  promi- 
nent men  there  who  can  tell  you  who  my  husband  and  my- 
self are.  Mrs.  George  Goldthwaite. 


A  very  rich  broker  in  Wall  Street  got  his  start  in 
life  by  securing  the  place  of  body-guard  to  a  million- 
aire. It  was  his  duty  to  walk  beside  the  millionaire 
wherever  he  went,  and  to  see  everybody  who  called 
to  visit  the  millionaire,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  caller  might  not  be  a  robber,  a  blackmailer,  or 
an  insane  man  bent  on  murder.  Nothing  was  taken 
for  granted.  Old  friends  who  dined  with  the  million- 
aire the  night  before  were  inspected  and  queried 
when  they  called  next  day — because,  you  know  your- 
self, that  even  old  friends  may  go  insane  over  night. 
The  body-guard  got  rich  and  started  in  for  himself. 


In  some  of  the  brick-yards  at  Springville,  Mich., 
scores  of  women,  it  is  said,  dig  in  the  pits  and  carry 
the  molds.  The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
almost  nude,  and  the  lower  parts  arc  hardly  covered 
by  coarse  cloth.  Several  carry  naked  babies  while 
they  work.     They  come  from  Poland. 


Edgar  Saltus  tries  to  flatter  Chicago  by  calling 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  suburbs  of  thai  city ; 
but  a  satirical  man  from  Kansas  City  declares  that 
when  Chicago  reads  this  remark,  she  will  ask: 
"  What  is  the  matter  witli  London  and  Melbourne?" 


A  bon-mot  of  William  M.  Evarts  which  may  be 
new  to  many  readers  :  On  being  asked  if  he  thought 
that  women  are  good  judges  of  women,  Mr.  Evarts 
answered  :  "Judges,  madam  ?  Executioners,  you 
mean." 


—  No  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S.  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


TIArOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kkeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 

To-Night  and    Until    l-'iirdier  Notice, 

Enthusiastic  Reception  of  Bauer  and  Wilson's  Spectacular 

Burlesque, 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  ! 

A  Gigantic  Hit  ! 
Nothing  Succeeds  Like  bucccss  ! 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents, 

RACES! 

SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 

Trotting-Horse  Breeders 

ASSOCIATION 

— AT   THE — 

BAY    DISTRICT   TRACK 

Races  CoM.\ii£_\ce  at  Two  O'clock  Shakc. 


—  H.  C.  MASS1E, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROGRAMME. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6th. 

3:17   Class,  Trotting Purse  SI, 200 

3:30  Class,  Trotting ■*  GOO 

2:25  Class,  Pacing •*  600 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  9th. 

2:25  Class,  Trotting Purse  SSOO 

Trotting  against  Time  for  Records. 

2:20  Class,  Pacing ••         800 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  11th. 

2:20  Class,  Trotting Purse  SI, 000 

2:40  Class,  Trotting    •*  600 

3:00  Class,  Pacing "  500 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13th. 

Free-for-All,  Trotting Purse  SI, 500 

Free-for-All,  Pacing **  1,000 

2:28  Class,  Trotting ■*  TOO 

Trotting  Purse  for  Green  Horses  that 
have    never    started    in    a    race    for 

money  or  against  time 600 

This  race  meeting  opens  the  Pacific  Coast  Grand  Circuit 
for  1892.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
putting  the  Bay  District  Track  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  in  excellent  repair  for  this  meeting.  Ihe  best  and 
largest  trotting  farms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  repre- 
sented. The  large  number  of  entries  and  the  class  of 
horses  entered  insures  that  every  race  will  be  an  interesting 
event.  Races  will  be  sandwiched  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  between  heats. 

JOS.  CAIRN  SIMPSON,  President. 
F.  M  .   Kellev.  Secretary. 


The    Argonaut 

DURING   THE 

NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
eudiug-  December  1st,  the  Argo- 
naut will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  ■will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  iu  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  in  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  Hag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  «f  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  ami 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  arc  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coining  campaign  of  1892. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


WILLIAMS,  D1MOXD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
mid  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons*  Car- Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Suns'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Kails  and  Track  Material ;  Hartuiann'g 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


August  8,  1892. 


THE        ARG  ONAUT. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

When  a  holiday  is  most  needed  is  the  day  after 

the  holiday.— .Mew  York  Telegram. 

"  Does  your  wife  know  you  were  out  last  night?" 
"  Yes.     Bui  she  doesn't  know  how  much." — Ex. 

"  Your  hired  man  has  to  work  pretty  hard  for  his 
wages."  "  Not  as  hard  as  I  have  to  work  to  be  able 
to  pay  them." — Puck. 

"  Suppose  you  got  home  rule  for  Ireland,  Pat  ; 
would  you  be  satisfied  ?  "  "  Oi  would  not."  "  What 
would  you  want  next?"  "  Oirish  rule  for  England, 
sure." — Puck. 

Mr.  Gotham—"  So  you  think  Scribbler  has  rather 
a  crude  literary  style?"  Miss  Blackbay  (of  Boston) 
— "  Horribly  crude.  One  can  understand  everything 
he  says." — New  York  Weekly. 

"1  asked  Mr.  Smith  what  he  was  doing,  and  he 
simply  said  it  was  very  quiet  work.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  ?"  "  Why,  yes.  He's  keeping  books  for 
a  cemetery  company."— Judge. 

She  (trembling) — "  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  are 
not  marrying  me  for  my  money  ?  "  He  (speciously) 
— "  And  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  not  marry- 
ing me  to  reform  me  ?" — Puck. 

Tramp — "  Please,  lady,  kin  1  have  a  fit  on  your 
lawn?  I  feel  it  a-comin'."  Lady—  "Go  around 
back  and  have  it  on  my  daughter's  new  tennis-court  ; 
il  needs  rolling." — Indianapolis  News. 

A  Western  musical  critic  recently  remarked  that 
"  when  it  conies  to  gargling  her  notes,  Miss  Mattie 
SmithfOf  the  Baptist  Church  choir,  is  ink  with  any 
one  in  the  Stele,"— Philadelphia  Record. 

Bingo — "Since  your  mother  came,  that  whisky 
hasn't  lasted  half  so  long."  Mrs.  Bingo— "  Dear 
me.  You  don't  mean  to  accuse  her,  do  you?" 
Bingo — "  Great  Scott !  No.  I'm  the  guilty  one," — 
Life. 

"  1  suppose,"  said  Miss  Bleecker,  to  her  friend 
from  Cincinnati,  "  that  you  boil  your  river  water  be- 
fore using  il  ?"  "  Well,  no,"  replied  Miss  Buckeye  ; 
"our  usual  custom  is  to  slice  it  thin  and  fry  it." — 
Life. 

Weary  Haggles  (in  the  City  Hall  Park)—"  Hullo, 
Grubb  ?  You  are  havin'  quite  a  sun-bath."  Daly 
Grubb—"  A  sun  what  f  "  Weary  Raggles—  '  A  sun- 
bath."  (Daly  Grubb  hurriedly  finds  a  seat  in  the 
shade.) — Puck. 

He—"  1  wonder  why  Dabble  doesn't  turn  out  more 
work."  She— "  More  work!  Why  should  he — 
when  he  feels  that  he  will  never  be  able  sufficiently 
to  admire  what  little  work  he  has  already  turned 
out  ?  "—Life. 

Young  de  Sinks  — ' '  You  saw  that  lady— just  passed 
us— well,  young  Smithers  has  kept  up  a  flirtation  with 
her  for  a  month."  Tlte  major—"  Do  tell  me  all 
about  it,  that's  a  good  fellow!  She's  my  wife." — 
New  York  Ledger. 

She— "The  divorce  laws  in  the  West  are  very 
loose,  are  they  not?"  He  (from  Chicago)— "  Very." 
She — "Are  there  any  restrictions  whatever?"  He 
— "  No  ;  though  it  is  not  considered  good  form  to  be 
divorced  until  one's  honeymoon  is  over.* — Ex. 

She  (reading) — "Joe,  this  paper  says  that  out  in 
Oregon  they  have  just  discovered  footprints  three 
feet  long,  supposed  to  belong  to  a  lost  race."  He — 
"  I  don't  see  how  a  race  of  people  that  made  foot- 
prints three  feet  long  could  ever  get  lost." — Truth. 

"  One  question  more,"  said  Van  Sleeck,  after  se- 
lecting an  engagement-ring.  "Well,  sir?"  replied 
the  jeweler.  "If  this  engagement  should  result  in 
marriage,  1  suppose  I  could  have  this  stone  taken 
out  and  a  genuine  diamond  of  the  same  size  put  in  ?  " 
—Puck. 

Galla?tt  stranger — "You  are  in  trouble,  miss; 
permit  me  to  help  you."  Beauty  in  distress — "Go 
'way,  please  !"  Gallant  stranger — "  All  right  ;  but 
1  could  fix  it  in  a  minute.  I've  had  my  suspenders 
give  way  lots  of  times.  Here's  a  pin,  anyhow." — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Lambson — "  I  missed  my  new  tennis-belt  from  my 
room  yesterday,  Mrs.  Grinder,  and  this  morning  you 
had  tripe  for  breakfast."  Mrs.  Grinder(lhe  landlady, 
haughtily)— "  Well,  sir,  what  of  it?"  Lambson — 
"  Is  there  anything  special  that  you  would  like  me 
to  gel  to-day  ?  " — Life. 

Saidso-\"'  What  is  the  Amalgamated  Chairbot- 
toniers'  Association  boycotting  the  public  schools 
for?"  Herdso — "They  want  an  kem  in  one  of  the 
text-books  changed."  Saidso — "In  what  particu- 
lar?" Herdso — "They  want  it  to  read:  'Forty- 
eight  seconds  make  one  minute.'  " — Puck. 

"  Doctor,  my  little  boy  is  in  a  very  critical  state, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Probe,  who  is  now 
attending  him,  doesn't  understand  the  case.  I  wish 
you  would  come  right  over  and  see  the  boy."  "I 
don't  see  how  1  can  do  it.  Probe  and  I  were  old 
friends,  and  in  these  matters  of  professional  courtesy, 
we  have  to  be  mighty  careful."  "  But,  great  heav- 
ens, man,  if  you  don't  come,  the  boy  may  die!" 
"That's  just  the  point.  Suppose  I  should  save  the 
boy.     Why,  Probe  would  never  forgive  me." — Life. 


BKfcCHAM's  Pills  are  faithful  friends. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Waiting. 
My  name  is  Ebenezer— 

'Tis  a  name  I  much  despise ; 
And,  oh,  how  quick  I'll  drop  it 

When  rich  Uncle  Ebby  dies  !— Bazar. 


A  Revision. 
Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat. 
His  wife  could  eai  no  lean. 
And  as  'twas  rude  to  scrape  the  dish, 
They  made  a  compromise  on  fish. 

—Neat  York  Herald. 


The  Girl. 
It  ain't  so  much  the  ocean, 

With  many  a  foaming  swell  ; 
Nor  dining  to  slow  music 

In  the  breezy,  brisk  hotel ; 
You're  bound  to  state  that  these  a 

And  praises  sing  to  each  ; 
Hut,  after  all,  the  girly-girl's 

The  trump  card  at  the  beach  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution, 


i  great, 


At  the  Seashore. 
The  poet  with  ambition  fired, 

The  journalistic  hack, 
The  statesman  and  the  man  who's  hired 

The  caucuses  to  pack  ; 

The  humorist  with  sunny  brow, 

The  editor  austere. 
Sit  on  hotel  piazzas  now 

And  drink  their  lager  beer. 

And  as  they  gaze  upon  the  sea 

In  deep  and  calm  content. 
They  tell  exactlv  who  will  be 

Elected  President.— New  York  Press. 


How  to  get  Solid. 
The  seashore  gir!  is  sweet,  no  doubt ; 

But,  when  you  go  to  meet  her, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  take  a  box 
Of  sweets  to  make  her  sweeter. 

—Cloak  Review. 

The  Suspender  Fad. 
Why  stays  he  locked  within  his  room 

And  working  without  rest? 
He's  embroidering  some  suspenders 
For  the  girl  that  he  loves  best. 

— Boston  News. 


DCLXXVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

August  7,  1892. 

Puree  of  Cauliflower. 

Melon. 

Baked  Stuffed  Rock-Cod. 

Boiled  Tongue,  Sauce  Piquante. 

Egg  Plant.     Potato  Croquettes. 

String  Beans. 

Roast  Veal,  Currant-Jelly  Sauce. 

Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Tutti  Frulti  Ice  Cream. 

Orange  Cake.     Meringues. 

MERINGUES, — Beat   the   whites  of  three   eggs  until  you 

can  turn  the  bowl  upside  down,  then  mix  in  slowly  one  and 

one-half  cups  of   finest  crushed   sugar.     Have  a  butlercd 

paper  spread   on   a   thin   board  ;    drop   on   at   intervals    a 

dessertspoonful  of  the  mixture,  taking  care  not  to  place  too 

close.     Put   in  a  cool   oven   and   let  them   remain   until  a 

yellow-brown  ;  slip  off  the   paper  with  a  knife  and  join,  or 

take   a  teaspoon  and  scoop   out  the  soft  interior   and  fill 

with  whipped  cream. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest  , 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used  j 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


Sickness  Among  Child) 

Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  all 

times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  pre 
ment  and  wholesome  food.     The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail   Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.    Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specially. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


The  Athlete. 
He  rides  a  "  bike"  at  lightning  rate, 

He's  won  a  racing  cup  ; 
tie  hangs  on  bars  and  swings  a  weight 

To  work  his  muscles  up. 
When  sickness  starts  upon  a  "  bust," 

And  takes  the  weakest  first, 
Why  is  it  that  the  athlete's  just 

The  man  who  gets  it  worst '( 

—Pick-Me-Up. 

Eternal  Problems. 
Why1!  oh,  why,  will  a  chubby  man. 

With  a  face  like  a  chimpanzee. 
Insist  on  dressing  as  loud  as  he  can 

And  pose  for  all  to  see? 

Why,  oh,  why,  will  a  pretty  girl. 

With  a  light  and  fluffy  bang, 
Smilingly  part  her  teeth  of  pearl 

To  emit  a  flood  of  slang? 

Why,  oh,  why,  will  a  woman  fair, 

On  hailing  a  cable-car, 
Pass  empty  seats  with  a  haughty  air 

To  sit  where  the  smokers  are  t 

— Chicago  News-Record. 


In  a  Dry-Goods  Store. 
'  Where  are  the  linens  kept?"  she  asked. 
"  Down-stairs,"  was  the  reply. 
She  sweetly  smiled  and  grabbed  her  train. 

And  quickly  hastened  by. 
Once  down,  she  ventured  to  inquire, 
"  The  linens,  are  they  here?" 
'  Just  three  rooms  over  to  the  right, 
And  straight  back  in  the  rear." 
At  last  she  reached  the  point  proposed. 
" '  The  linens  ?  " — like  a  crash 
The  answer  came,  "  Across  the  store, 

Then  six  rooms  over. — Cash  !  " 
Again  she  jostled  through  the  crowd 
And  faintly  asked  the  clerk  : 
'  The  linens,  please?"     "  Upstairs,"  he  said. 
With  a  tantalizing  smirk. 
She  reached  the  top  quite  out  of  breath  ; 
"  The  linens,  sir?"  she  said. 
•  In  the  annex  building,  five  floors  up, 
And  then  walk  straight  ahead." 
Accomplishing  the  long  ascent, 

Her  temper  sorely  tried, 
She  sharply  asked  the  man  in  charge, 
With  wrath  she  could  not  hide: 
'  Will  you  tell  me  where  the  linens  are, 

Or  if  they're  in  the  store?" 
'  We  used  to  keep  them,  ma'am,"  he  smiled, 
"  Hut  do  not  any  more." — Mittens  Willett. 


Her  Suspenders. 
She  was  a  beauty  of  renown, 

A  queen  alike  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
Who  walked  the  beacli  with  angry  frown, 
And  stamped  upon  the  sand  in  passion. 
There  glistened  in  her  eye  a  tear, 

Which  pique  in  womankind  engenders  ; 
'  What  shall  I  do  \  "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  dear  ! 
I  came  away  without  suspenders  ! " 

—Cloak  Review. 


The  Hammock  Girl. 
The  days  are  warm,  with  scent  of  fruits  and  flowers 

The  air  is  laden  ; 
And  in  the  hammock  through  the  sunny  hours 

Now  dreams  the  maiden. 

Sometimes  she  with  a  pout  and  frown  awakes 

From  dreams  ambitious. 
To  grumble  at  the  noise  her  mother  makes 

While  washing  dishes. 

—Summer  Girl  Gazette. 


Put  Not  Your  Faith  in  Princes, 

But  rely  implicitly  upon  the  power  to  cure  of  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the  third -of-a- century -old 
remedy  for  malaria,  dyspepsia,  debility,  constipation, 
liver  and  kidney  inactivity,  rheumatism,  and  nervous- 
ness. To  make  you  eat,  sleep,  and  digest  well,  this 
is  the  tonic.  The  delicate,  the  aged,  and  conval- 
escent use  it  with  advantage.  A  wine-glassful  thrice 
a  day. 

»     m     * 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  t 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething.       ' 


•    CAN  Pt'DLISH- 

kiNG  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Bhave  undertaken  to  guarantee  to 
P  their  Advertising'  patrons  a   total 
*  circnlatioD  for  their  various  papers 
kof  not  less  than  ONE  MILLION. 
"  '    means  an  addition  of  :,<m>,ihjii  to 
,11-esent  lists.     It  lias  been  said 
thnt   to  secure  n  half  million  new 
ibacribers  In  six  months  isa  busi- 
es impossibility.     This  is  proba- 


bly true  1 1  y  ordinary  or  common 
methods,  but  NOT  TEUE  when 
the  effort  Is  associated  with  the 
kind  Df  enterprise  that  appears  fn 
this  proa|»ectua.  Five  hundred 
thousand  new  subwcrlbi-rs  will 
mean  to  us  more  than  S5OA.0O0  of 
adverti.-'iufr  revenue,-;  during  the 
next  five  years.  We  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them  at  lentit  halt'tliclr 
value  to  an.  We  are  willing  t^  do 
even    more  Than  thiii,  if  ueeessai-v. 


and  to  that  end  have  originated  the  . 

fairest  and  uiu?t  iiijz>-iiiuu.-  |<lun  ml 
distributing  Cu-h  Premium*  or  t 
Rewards  of  Merit  anions  new  ^ul>-  I 
scribers  that  the  world  ho?  ever  1 
known.  The  plan  or  method  i'b 
conflict  with  no  law  against  lotter- 
ies or  schemes  ot  chance;  it  In-  i 
volvcanothiin.-  (hat  is  illegal  or  !m-  r 
moral;  It  place*  :t  premium  on  ' 
briilim:    ft   U    il.   ^hort.   Die    v.-iy  , 

essence  of  what  Is  commendable, 
tioue-t, liberal  nuA  .iitnu'tive. 


rtftrtnj»iaw»wi*i'i';tiqwg'i'>T¥q'iwgg¥i 


IAIN 


[For  CORRECT  ANSWERS  to  ANY  ONE  of  the  following  Ten  Word-Riddles  the  American" 
1  Publishing  Company  will  pay  the  following  \ 

CASH  REWARDS 


For  a  correct  answer  to  any  ONE  word,  #20.00 

j  For  a  correct  answer  to  any  TWO  words,  $50.00 

'  For  a  correct  onswerto  any  THREE  words,  #75.00 

,  For  a  correct  answer  to  any  FOUR  words,  #100.00 

For  a  correct  answer  to  any  FIVE  words,  #125.00 


For  a  correct  answer  to  any  SIX  worda;  #150.4 

Foraeorrect  answer  to  any  SEVEN  words,       #175.00  t 
For  a  correct  answer  to  any  EIGHT  words,      #200.00  \ 
For  a  correct  answer  to  any  NINE  words,         #225.00 
Foraeorrect  answer  to  all  of  the  TEN  word:;,  #250.00  ■ 


;  As  SPECIAL  GRAND  REWARDS  we  will  Pay  in  Gash: 

,  For  the  FIRST  correct  answer  to  AIL  of  the  entire  Ten  words,  $5.000 1 
)  For  the  SECOND  correct  answer  to  AT.Ti  of  the  entire  Ten  words,  £3,0001 
.  For  the  THIRD  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  Ten  words,  $2,000  J 


Here  are  the  Ten  Word-Riddles — Can  You  Solve  Any  of  Them  1 1 


rn- 


ea-ty 


Bl---e 


le> 


-ol— 


-r-ss 


-i-ht 


-ar-i-n 


9  -ict--e 


10  Qu-e-Vic— 


A  NAME  MADE  FAMILIAR  BY  GREAT  ADVERT1S 
INGTO  EVERY  MAN.  W<_>MA_\  ANlx'HILD  V.'HO  B.\>  I 
EVER  VISITED  A  CIRCUS. 


A  CHARMING  QUALITY  "WHEN  POSSESSED  EY  i 
WOMEN,  THAT  ATTRACTS  THE  ADMIRATION  AND  i 
OFTEN  WINS  THE  LOVE  OF  MEN. 


WAS    NOT     CONSIDERED     DESIRABLE     AT     THE" 
MINNEAPOLIS   NATIONAL  REPIP.LICAN    CONVEN- 
TION BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  DELEGATES. 


!  G.  BLAINE  FOR  THE  i 


THAT  WHICH  YOU  CAN  SECUKI-:  TO  THE  AMOUNT  j 
OF  $5,000  IF  YOU  WIN  THE  FIRST  l'Rl/.E  HEREIN  J 
OFFERED. 


EXCEL  IN. 


OCCUPIES  THE  MOST  RESPONSIBLE  \ND  FORE- J 
MOST  POSITION  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  GOVERN- 1 
MENT  AND  PROTECTION  ('F  THE  rKoPLF  \u  \i.\>T  " 
FOREIGN  OR  HOSTILK  NATIONS 


THAT  WHICH  PLEASES  OR  SATISFIES  THE  EYE,  J 
AND  WHICH.  IE  ARTISTICALLY  KMri  ill'  \T-  I 
TRACTS  THE  ATTENTION  AND  EXCITES  THE  AD- ' 
MIRATION  OF  LOVERS  OF  THE  BEAUllr  UL. 


PROBABLY     CONSIDERED    OF    GREATER    CONSE-I 

gUENCE  AND  MOKE  Si  K/GHT  AFTER  HY  THE  IDLE,  1 
XCLUSIVE  AND  TITLED  ENGLISH  NOBILITY  THAN. 
BY  THE  AVERAGE  BUSY,  HUSTLING  AMERICAN. 


_  spelled  words  Indicates   tbe  absence  of  a  certain  I 

.-  letters  are  supplied  tbe  original  word   --elected    to  form* 

t-  each  Riddle  wib  be  found  complete.     EXAMPLE:     H— r — e.  something  every  fanner  should  possess.     In  •* 

this  case  the  omitted  letters  are  o  and  ~,  and  when  properly  inserted  tbe  completed  word  is  Horse. 


I  C  vrthnotinil  Each  daah  appearing  In  the  partially 
'  LXpidllaUUII.  letter,  and  when  the  pruj«.-r  letters 
«  each  Riddle  wib  be  found  complete.    EXAMPLE  i    H— i 


'rewards 


paid  In  cash  the  VERY  DAY  any 
answer  is  found  to  be  correct. 

Each  answerwill  be  numbered  as  received,  to  bo  examined  in  the  order  of  its  nu  tuber.  L 
land  when  found  correct  a  New  York  Certified  Bunk  Check  for  the  full  umount  of  whatever* 
'reward  such  correct  answer  secures  will  be  sent  the  VERY  BAY  the  award  Is  made. 


F  S'20  iu  Cash ;  you  are  not  confined  to  any  par 
fctkiular  word— any  one  of  the  entire  ten  will 
k  bring  vou  a  S'iii  cash  reward— while  if  you  are 
i  bright  enough  to  solve  more  than  one  your  i  e«  ard 
I  will  be  increased  In  proportion  from  J&JO  to 
'  S'i50.  Also  remember  thul  you douot  have  to  be 
►first,  or  last  with  your  answer.  EVERY 
L  correct  answer  for  even  a  single  word 
I  wins  a  splendid  cash  reward. 


The  Only  Condition. 

Theobjectof  this  extraordinary  offer  Is,  of  course, 
to  secure  Subscribers  at  once  and  in  large  num- 
bers. We  therefore  require  that  ->0  cents  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  some  one  of  onr  papers 
shall  be  remitted  with  every  answer.  We  publish 
four  great  papers:  Tbe  American  Fireside] 
The  American  Homestead.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Household  Journal,  and  The  Ameri- 
can Cottage  Home.  Nameyonrcholceof  any 
one  of  the  four—they  are  all  the  Ntme  price,  «Wc. 

a  year.  If  yon  send  answers  to  more  fh;m  one 
word  you  must  send  n  separate  name  and  GOc.  for 
every  word  you  answer.  Thuh,  If  you  send 
answers  to  two  words,  send  an  extra  name  be- 
sides your  own  and  $1,  and  so  on— one  name  and 
50c.  for  a  veur's  subscription  for  eacb  word 
ron  answer.  The  total  amount  of  cash  rewards 
^hat  you  receive  for  correct  answers  can  be  di- 
vided pro  rata  among  the  list,  or  you  can  keep  it 


all.  Just  as  you  arrange  between  yourself  audi 
those  whose  names  you  send.  In  every  catte! 
we  will  iiny  the  full  amount  ol  the  re-" 
ward  for  correct  answers  to  the  person* 
who  sends  tbe  names. 


Don't  said  answen  without  suh»ciipti«ns~taey\ 
will  receive  no  attention  and  eannut  possibly  win  ^ 
a  reword  e.  «m  if  correct. 


Protection. 


As  a  means  to  guardl 
against  even  mi  appear- 1 
ance  of  Irregularity  or  collusion,  a  copy  of  the** 
original  ten  words  selected   to  main  Up  tln-i 

above  Word-Kiddles  is  deposited  wlili   Mr.  C.  P. 
SMITH,  Superintendent  of  the  Jersey  llty  Police 


Department,  under  seul.fi>  be  openi  d  December  J 
81,lS92,inthejpresenceof  t  " 
test  closes.  The  complete  list  win  be  printed  ini 
full  In  the  January  Issues  of  our  tour  naj- 
that  aUwhohave  not  received  rewards  rorcorreel  ^ 
answers  will  know  wherein  they  failed.  This 4 
method  of  protection  is  due  toullefiiu'.'rned.uiid  i 
absolutely  prevents  everything  tbut  isi 
not  wholly  liouest  and  lair  to  every  sab>l 
pcriber. 

Designate  the  words  you  answer  my  a 
their  NtiWBEHa,  and  be  wise  and  send  your  J 
answer  at  once. 

Address'all  letters  and  make  all  remittances^ 

fuynble  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Pub- J 
Ishlng  Co.,  as  follows: 


EHon.  J.  F.  KELLY,  Treas.,  S14  Jg*fr»~  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
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HAVE   rOU   SEEN   THE 


On  the  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

OFFICE  : 

2  9    POST    STREET. 


THE  BAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus        1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits     3,317.485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bykos  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mouxton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California:  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bauk  ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N. 
M,  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans. 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus #6, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  so.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,   Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  I\  Goad,  \Vm.  Norris. 
H.  WadswortH,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,   issue  letters  of   credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business.  

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors: 

Geo.    \V.    Scott,    President ;    W".    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndgc.    D.   W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green.  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 2, 632,828 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,5S9 

ROEERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Opfii  , ■  :  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

28th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1892 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.K.  cor.  California  anil  Saiisome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) S300.000  00 

Assets.  January   1,1892 878,137   01 

PRESIDENT  J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROF.ERT  H.  MAGILL 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALt  NUMBERS; 
HYDHAILIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  lo  120  inches  wide  :  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.     38 J4 -inch   Duck,  from  7  Ounce*  to 

15  Ounces.  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the-  houses  ol  ti sands  of  families,  who,  until  they 

gave  it  a  trial,  made  then  own  bread,     It  is  also  cheaper, 
TRY  IT! 

WeuMlug  Parties    Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Oftnees— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Franc  loco. 
476   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

J5T  Agent  wanted  in  every  [own.     Send  for  circulars 
ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  anil   School 

FURNITURE, 

I  HI  1;  A  ami  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Po.t  and  Stockton  St..,  S.  K. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Sea!  Rubber  Hose 

BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 

sr-2-£55t?6n>-"*  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. s" TJ«£T ST- 


The  Caligraph 

W  JAITIKTG-      MACHINE. 


1  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

J  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  Hoase  Block. 
CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


NAB 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  I..  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 


16  First  Prize  Medals.     On 
ire  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


WM.    S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 
"VOIjS.      1.      TO      -*r-*r-3g-- 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  213 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 

(Established  1S54.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical, 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. . .    6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail ...  6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail   .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail .  .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and   Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail G.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall , 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall..   7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Dcmorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail....... 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  BevleWR  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Lipplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and   the  North   American   Review  for  One  Tear,   by   Mall. 7.50 


Thin  oll'ur  In  not  open  to  rcxldents  of  San  Francisco  ami  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  U  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wIhIi  to  Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  Its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 
BOKTESTEIjIj     tfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


■aMgffff,.!  401-403  Sansome  St. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  R0WELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

EVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
vertising will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Containsa  careful  compilation  fro  n 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  a&d 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining  to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  RO WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


"Change  your  advertisement  often"; 
"  Do  not  let  the  same  copy  appear  twice," 
has  been  the  tenor  of  much  of  the  advice 
that  has  been  given  by  writers  on  adver- 
tising. Yet,  as  exemplifying  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  science  of  advertising, 
one  does  not  need  to  look  far  to  find  cases 
where  highly  successful  advertisers  have 
kept  the  same  copy  standing  for  months, 
and  even  years.  Take  the  familiar  four- 
line  Castoria  advertisement  which  has  ap- 
peared continuously  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  is  still  running.  This  is,  beyond 
doubt,  a  good  advertisement,  and  its  au- 
thor might  try  for  a  long  while  without 
producing  anything  better.  —  Printer's 
Ink. 

A  gentleman  who  must  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  a  subject  to 
write  about,  contributes  an  article  to  an 
esteemed  contemporary  bearing  the  mock- 
ing title,  '"  Should  Newspapers  Insert  Ad- 
vertisements t "  Of  course  they  should, 
just  as  many  as  they  can  get.  The  trouble 
usually  is  that  they  can  not  get  enough. 
That  our  oracle  takes  the  same  view  ap- 
pears from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  For  a  newspaper  to  refuse  advertising 
is  like  a  railroad  refusing  to  carry  freight 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  car-load  of 
hogs  sometimes  comes  into  too  close  prox- 
imity to  a  car-load  of  passengers." — 
Printer's  Ink. 

1  believe  in  advertising,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  doing  it  the  wrong  way.  I  believe 
St  will  pay  to  put  showy  advertisements  in 
well-printed  papers.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  ever  pay  any  one  to  patronize  the 
"  smudgy,"  dirty  papers  which  look  as  it" 
they  were  inked  with  a  towel  and  printed 
by  silting  on  the  form.—  George  E.  B. 
Putnam. 

Secure  advertising  space  in  your  local 
paper,  and  then  strive  to  make  that  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  paper.— Buek. 
tin  I  Mo.),  Herald. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Tfie  MoiwcAof 

§reakfas+  foods 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— Tltc  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lishedevery  -week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlte  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2.23  ;  three  months,  S^o°  .' 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Unwn,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  to  cents  per  -week.  Sa?nple  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlu  interior  supplied  by  tlu  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  aboz't  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  front 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  tluir  addresses  changed 
sltould  give  tluir  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  T/te  A  merican  News  Company, 
/few  I  'ork,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Tlu  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  tlu  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.     Special  adz-ertising  rates  to  publislurs. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlu  Editorial  Departnunt  thus : 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Col." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus  I 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  clucks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  Tlu  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  Be  obtauud  in  London  at  tlu  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  is  King  IVilliam  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Paris,  at  17  Avenue  de 
TOpera.  In  New  York,  at  Brcntano's,  Union  Square.  In  Chuago,  at  206 
Wabash  Avenue.     In  Washington,  at  1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


ENTEKED  AT  THE    SAN'     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  -work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  -was  the  key-note  of  trie  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


No  one  who  is  civilized  will  feel  any  regret  that  in  the 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  or  more  be- 
tween Archbishops  Ireland  and  Corrigan,  his  grace  of  New 
York  has  not  scored  any  points.  Ireland  is  as  modern  in 
his  ideas  and  instincts  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Roman  Catholic 


prelate  to  be  ;  whereas  Corrigan,  though  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  brought  up  in  that  odor  of  sanctity  and  other  things 
given  off  by  the  tenements  of  New  York,  is  as  strictly 
mediaeval  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Ireland  and  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  is  narrow,  arrogant,  ignorant,  and 
hide-bound.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
both  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  that  he  has  chosen  to  side 
with  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  latter  has  made  himself  the 
leader  of  that  growing  element  of  his  church  in  the  United  - 
States  which  desires  to  see  it  become  American  rather  than 
Italian,  Irish,  or  German.  He  has  opposed,  with  might  and 
main,  the  scheme  known  as  ''Cahenslyism,"  which  favors 
the  segregation  of  the  church  in  this  country  into  groups  on 
racial  lines,  giving  to  Scandinavian  communities  Scandina- 
vian ecclesiastics,  to  Irish  communities  Irish  ecclesiastics, 
and  so  on.  He  has  triumphed  ;  for  that  plan  of  portioning 
out  America  into  Catholic  tribes  having  but  one  thing  in 
common,  allegiance  to  the  Italian  See,  is  dead.  The  Pope 
and  Propaganda  know  too  much  about  the  United  States  to 
permit  themselves  to  approve  an  arrangement  so  hostile  to 
the  republican  spirit,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  the 
assimilation  into  the  common  mass  of  those  vast  bodies  of 
Catholic  ignorance  and  poverty  which  are  unloaded  upon  our 
shores  year  in  and  year  out. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Faribault 
Plan"  that  Archbishop  Ireland  has  achieved  a  crushing 
victory  over  Corrigan.  At  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  Minn., 
the  Catholics,  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  turned 
over  their  parochial  schools  to  the  municipal  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  religious  women  who  had  served  as  instructors 
were  engaged  as  public  school-teachers.  During  regular 
hours  no  religious  tuition  is  given,  but  later  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school-rooms  and  receive 
instruction  in  the  catechism.  The  objections  locally  made 
by  Protestants  to  this  plan  are  that  the  teachers  retain  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong  ; 
that  by  instinct  and  training  they  are  proselyters  ;  and  that 
such  persons,  having  over  the  children  the  authority-  of  teach- 
ers, give  to  the  schools  a  distinct  Roman  Catholic  flavor.  It 
is  also  objected  that  the  whole  community  has  imposed  upon 
it  a  burden  which  before  the  Roman  Catholics  bore  alone. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  last  objection.  The  Roman  Catholics 
pay  taxes  like  other  people  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  have  a  right  to  use  them. 

Many  Romanists,  among  whom  Archbishop  Corrigan  has 
been  most  conspicuous,  held  that  the  Faribault  plan  involved 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  parochial  system.  There  were  special 
reasons  why  Corrigan  should  take  up  arms  against  this  inno- 
vation, even  though  the  scene  of  it  was  so  far  away  from 
New  York  as  Minnesota.  In  New  York  the  church  has 
practical  possession  of  the  public  schools,  even  though  it 
does  not  send  its  children  to  them.  The  roll  of  teachers  is 
crowded  with  well-paid  Roman  Catholics.  The  church  owns 
Tammany  Hall,  and  through  it  the  government  of  the  city. 
No  New  York  legislature  can  be  induced  to  do  anything  of 
which  his  grace,  the  archbishop,  disapproves.  Independ- 
ently of  their  utility  as  Roman  Catholic  nurseries,  the 
parochial  schools  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  church,  and 
they  give  employment  to  an  immense  number  of  nuns  and 
priests.  They  are  not  remarkable  among  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  in  being  profitable.  Everything  that  has  the 
stamp  of  the  church  upon  it  is  that.  Its  hospitals,  its 
orphan  asylums,  its  shelters — all  are  excuses  for  perennial 
begging,  as  well  as  for  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury.  If 
the  principle  of  the  Faribault  plan  should  be  admitted  in 
Minnesota,  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  extended 
to  New  York.  There  are  multitudes  of  poor  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  that  unclean  foreign  island  upon  whom  the  parochial 
schools  are  a  heavy  tax,  and  they  would  cheerfully  send  their 
children  to  the  free  public  schools  but  for  fear  of  the 
anathema  of  the  church.  Corrigan,  fearful  of  an  example 
that  ultimately  might  mean  the  closing  of  one  of  the  levels 
of  his  mine,  raised  his  sacred  voice  in  protest,  shouting  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  Rome.  But  Archbishop  Ireland  is 
American  in  his  energy.  He  decided  to  go  to  head-quarters 
at  once,  and  posted  off"  for  the  Holy  City,  where  he  laid  the 


dispute  before  the  Pope  and  Propaganda.  He  secured  a  de- 
cision that  the  Faribault  amalgamation  was  tolerari  potest. 
This  was  a  facer  for  Corrigan,  but  he  rallied  presently,  and 
declared  that  the  toleration  covered  only  the  specific  instances 
of  Faribault  and  Stillwater.  Ireland  held  that  the  permis- 
sion went  much  further,  that  the  rule  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  other  cases  presenting  a  similar  state  of  facts,  and  that 
it  could  be  extended  throughout  the  country.  Back  he  went 
to  Rome  again,  and  downed  Brother  Corrigan  once  more. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  his  grace  of  New  York  has  got 
himself  into  rather  serious  disfavor  with  the  Vatican  by 
reason  of  his  persistency  in  opposing  the  abler  and  more 
agile  Ireland.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  latter  does  not  fear 
to  show  in  the  most  open  way  his  dislike  and  contempt  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  autocrat  of  Manhattan  Island.  On  returning 
through  New  York  from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  flatly 
refused  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical  banquet  prepared  in  his 
honor,  at  which  Archbishop  Corrigan  had  condescendingly 
consented  to  preside.  The  surprised  and  horrified  provincial 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  extended  the  invitation,  urged 
Ireland  to  withdraw  his  refusal,  saying  :  "  Your  grace,  such  a 
meeting  between  you  and  Archbishop  Corrigan  would  be 
very  edifying  to  the  faithful  throughout  the  country.  The 
people  will  say  :  '  How  quickly  these  distinguished  prelates 
forget  their  past  differences.  See  how  they  greeted  each 
other  at  the  banquet  in  New  York.'"  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul  made  answer  :  "  No,  but  the  people  would  say  : 
'  What  accomplished  hypocrites  these  prelates  are.5  "  And 
hereupon  the  sensible  archbishop  ordered  his  carriage  and 
drove  off,  leaving  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Archbishop 
Corrigan — we  say  it  with  reverence — in  the  soup. 

This  combat  between  their  graces  is  of  an  interest  wider 
than  their  religious  circles.  One  may  hold  any  view  he  likes 
of  the  "  Faribault  Plan  " — think,  if  he  pleases,  that  it  be- 
tokens but  the  insertion  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  camel 
into  the  tent  of  the  scholastic  American  Arab,  or  that  it 
means  the  bringing  of  Roman  Catholic  children  under 
common-school  influences  which,  however  modified,  must  in 
the  end  Americanize  the  young  ;  but  it  must  strike  everybody 
as  significant  that,  when  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  the  United  States  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  educating 
American-bom  children,  their  first  step  is  not  an  endeavor  to 
settle  the  matter  in  the  forum  of  rational  argument,  but  an 
appeal  to  a  foreign  potentate  whose  throne  is  in  Rome, 
and  whose  decision  as  to  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  the  American  public  is  accepted  as  conclusive — whose  de- 
cision runs  in  these  United  States,  among  Roman  Catholics, 
with  all  the  authority  that  a  ukase  of  the  Czar  carries  in 
Russia. 

But  this  apart,  we  are  glad  that  Corrigan  has  been  beaten. 
He  is  the  sort  of  American  Irishman  whose  shoulder  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  hod  than  his  head  is  for  the  mitre — a  little- 
brained,  rancorous,  cunning  bog-trotter  who  has  been  neither 
enlarged  nor  improved  by  the  transplantation  of  his  stock 
from  Cork  to  the  greater  Irish  city  of  New  York.  The  Argo- 
naut extends  its  congratulations  to  Father  McGlynn. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  1878,  George  J. 
Smith,  while  in  the  building  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co..  was 
grievously  injured  by  the  fall  of  an  elevator  in  that  firm's  cus- 
tody and  control.  On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  1880,  he 
brought  suit  against  them  for  $100,000  damages.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July,  1892,  George  J.  Smith  received  from 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  their  check  for  $38,808.51,  in  full  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  inflicted  nearly  fourteen  years  before. 
Where  had  the  case  been  all  the  intervening  time,  and  what 
care  was  the  law  of  the  land  taking  of  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiff,  a  crushed,  battered  man,  with  fractured  legs  and  in- 
jured spine,  a  helpless  cripple,  and  a  human  wreck  ? 

It  would  seem  by  the  record  of  the  case  that  the  first  thing 
done  after  the  suit  was  begun  was  to  strike  it  from  the  calen- 
dar, to  be  restored  on  motion,  which  occurred  in  August, 
1882.  The  same  proceeding  was  renewed  in  November, 
1884.  Then  there  came  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  until  Sep- 
tember, 24,  1 888,  when  the  trial  began  and  lasted  thirteen  days 
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resulting  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $30,000  and  costs. 
In  October,  1889,  the  defendants  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court.  On  May  23,  1892,  the  case  was  argued,  and 
on  July  11,  1892,  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  for  damages,  costs,  and  interest. 

The  gaps  in  this  record  could  be  supplied  only  by  the 
attorneys  for  the  respective  parties.  They,  and  they  only, 
could  explain  how  and  why  an  action  begun  in  December, 
1880,  was  never  brought  to  trial  until  September,  1S88,  seven 
years  and  nine  months  after  the  filing  of  the  complaint.  The 
superior  courts  of  this  city  were  certainly  open  all  the  time 
during  that  long  interval,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  calen- 
dars were  so  crowded  that  the  trial  of  the  cause  could  not  be 
had  sooner.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  delay  was  with  the  consent  of  the  injured  plaintiff, 
but  the  presumption  is  certainly  very  much  against  it.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  a  man  ruined  in  health  and  crippled  in 
body,  as  this  man  was,  would  willingly  wait  nearly  eight 
years  before  ascertaining  whether  he  was  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  his  injuries  or  not. 

It  is  a  shameful  thing  that  laws  should  exist  in  a  civilized 
and  law-governed  country  which  can  make  such  a  delay  pos- 
sible. The  interests  of  the  community  demand  imperatively 
that  actions  at  law  of  every  kind  and  nature  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  speedily  as  justice  will  permit.  To  avoid  the  intermin- 
able delay  which  used  to  characterize  the  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  this  State,  the  new  constitution  provided  that  no 
judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  his  monthly  salary  until  he  had  made  an  affidavit  that 
no  cause  remained  undecided  that  had  been  submitted  to  him 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days.  This  salutary  provision  was  in- 
tended, not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  litigants  whose  cases 
had  been  tried  and  submitted,  but  for  those  who  were  ready 
and  anxious  to  have  their  cases  tried,  but  found  the  courts 
clogged  and  blocked  with  older  cases.  The  law  itself 
is  to  blame  in  such  cases  as  the  one  under  consideration, 
in  not  vesting  in  the  trial  court  the  power  to  bring  a 
case  to  trial  summarily,  in  face  of  stipulations  of  counsel  for 
continuances,  and  in  every  case  where  it  is  not  made  to  appear 
clearly  that  the  interests  of  justice  would  be  made  to  suffer  by 
forcing  the  case  to  trial. 

But  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  society  as  is  the  long 
delay  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases,  it  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  time  wasted  and  exhausted  in  this  State  in 
criminal  cases.  For  this  there  is  literally  no  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse or  apology.  When  a  person  is  accused  of  crime  there 
is,  and  can  be,  but  one  issue — is  he  innocent  or  guilty  ? 
In  either  event  it  is  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  that  the 
question  be  determined  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the 
accused  be  innocent,  he  is  outraged  and  his  natural  and 
legal  rights  denied  him  by  being  compelled  to  wait  for  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  If  he  be  guilty,  it  is 
the  plain  and  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  try  him  at 
once  in  order  that  he  may  be  punished  for  his  crime  and  the 
example  serve  as  a  warning  to  would-be  offenders. 

This  State  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  new  law  of  criminal 
procedure — that  is,  one  that  should  cut  off  appeals  from  the 
trial  court  to  the  supreme  court  in  all  cases  except  where  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  should  consent  to  or  certify  an 
appeal.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  in  criminal  cases,  knows  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  every  ten,  where  the  case  is  reversed,  the  reversal  is  based 
upon  some  technical  error  in  the  court  below,  which  can  not 
have  prejudiced  the  case  of  the  defendant  with  the  jury,  or 
deprived  him  of  the  fair  and  impartial  trial  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  All  this  appeal  business  should  be  swept  away, 
except  in  cases  where  the  trial  judge  himself  has  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  where  a  new 
trial  might  not  operate  to  cure  the  error.  The  constitution 
and  the  theory  of  English  and  American  law  secure  to  one 
accused  of  crime  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  but  not  an 
appeal  or  a  series  of  appeals  to  a  higher  court  if  the  verdict 
be  against  him.  A  case  which  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention just  now — the  McNulty  case — is  directly  in  point. 
Having  been  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  judgment  affirmed 
by  the  appellate  court,  his  ingenious  attorney  is  now  engi- 
neering another  appeal,  and  if  he  can  take  a  second,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  a  third, 
and  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  his  client  dies  of  old  age. 

The  world  is  old  enough  now,  and  should  be  intelligent 
enough,  to  rid  itself  of  many  of  its  antiquated  notions,  and 
among  them  the  one  that  it  is  better  to  allow  ninety- 
nine  guilty  men  to  escape  than  to  punish  one  innocent  one. 
This  is  folly.  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  we  do 
not  punish  any  innocent  men.  It  is  all  we  can  do,  with  our 
methods,  to  secure  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  proved 
clearly  to  be  guilty,  and  there  is  really  no  more  danger  of  an 
innocent  man  being  convicted  of  a  crime  that  he  did  not  com- 
mit than  there  is  of  electing  General  Bidwell  to  the  Presidency 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  Homestead  riot  has  awakened  the  American  people  to 
the  great  truth  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  labor,  and  to  sell 


his  labor  at  what  it  will  bring.  This  truth,  we  feel  persuaded, 
is  recognized  by  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  is  denied  by  professional  agitators  and 
brawling  demagogues,  who  for  their  own  purposes  have  ac- 
quired control  of  labor  organizations.  It  was  denied  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  Workers  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  noticed  that  the  denial,  together  with  the  murders 
to  which  it  led,  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Glass  Workers'  Union  at  St. 
Louis.  Yet  the  American  people  will  have  to  enforce  it,  if  it 
takes  an  army  as  large  as  that  which  suppressed  the  Rebellion. 
They  can  not  permit  unions  to  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to 
work  and  to  support  his  children  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
labor.  If  they  did,  this  would  cease  to  be  a  land  of  liberty. 
It  would  be  a  despotism,  with  a  mob  as  a  despot. 

Major-General  Snowden,  who  is  in  command  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  believes  that  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  people  and  the  mob  is  near  at  hand.     He  says  : 

•*  The  people  mav  as  well  make  up  their  minds  thai  llie  eruption  a! 
Homestead  indicates  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  body  politic,  which 
extends  far  beyond  anything  of  which  they  have  conceived.  I  believe 
the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  peace  and  order  will  have  to  be  en- 
forced at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  people  at  Homestead  organ- 
ized a  revolutionary  government.  They  had  their  officers,  their  magi- 
strates, their  Council  of  Ten.  They  arrested  citizens  without  warrant, 
brought  them  before  the  so-called  Advisory  Committee,  exiled  them,  or 
inflicted  such  other  punishment  as  they  saw  fit.  They  established  an 
armed  censorship  of  the  press.  The  newspaper  writers  were  compelled 
to  wear  numbers,  like  convicts  in  a  prison.  They  resisted  the  sheriff. 
They  committed  murder  and  then  made  war.  As  our  fathers  fought 
for  independence,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  waged  for  the 
Union,  so,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  will  have  to  fight  for  our  homes, 
liberty,  and  institutions  in  the  not  far-distant  future." 

What  happened  at  Homestead  is  happening  wherever 
there  is  a  labor  union.  Miners  at  Cceur  d'Alene  shot  down 
unarmed  men,  while  they  were  running  away  through  the 
bushes,  because  they  had  presumed  to  seek  work,  not  being 
members  of  the  Miners'  Union.  A  few  months  ago,  iron- 
molders  in  this  city  were  beaten  and  half-killed  by  delegates 
of  the  Molders3  Union,  because  they  tried  to  get  employ- 
ment at  the  foundries  while  the  union  members  were  on 
strike.  A  member  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union  has  just 
been  sent  to  prison  in  New  York  for  beating  to  death  a  poor 
man  named  Kelly,  who  tried  to  get  work,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  union.  On  July  23d,  also  in  New  York,  one 
Stephen  White,  who  had  a  sick  wife  and  starving  children 
at  home — he  having  been  out  of  work  for  six  weeks — ap- 
plied for  employment  at  a  brick-yard  where  a  strike  was  on, 
and  was  killed  by  one  of  the  strikers.  It  is  the  same  story 
all  over.  Wherever  there  is  a  labor  union,  the  right  to  work 
is  not  free,  and  he  who  attempts  to  assert  it  is  liable  to  be 
killed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  the  employer  nor  the  rich 
man  who  is  murdered.  It  is  the  poor  man,  the  laboring- 
man  who,  perhaps,  has  a  family  dependent  on  him,  who  is 
the  victim  of  the  unions.  True,  Frick  was  attacked  ;  but  it 
was  the  Carnegies'  guards,  who  were  shot  down  and  beaten," 
and  their  eyes  gouged  out  after  they  had  surrendered.  It 
was  not  the  mine-owners  at  Cceur  d'Alene,  nor  the  foundry- 
men  at  San  Francisco,  nor  the  employers  of  the  strikers  in 
New  York  who  were  assaulted  ;  it  was  poor  laboring-men, 
who  sought  work  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
irrepressible  conflict  which  is  impending  is  not  between  labor 
and  capital,  rich  men  and  poor  men,  employers  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  between  a  gang  of  political  agitators,  who  have 
got  control  of  labor  unions,  and  the  great  mass  of  working- 
men  throughout  the  country.  The  question  which,  accord- 
ing to  General  Snowden,  requires  the  intervention  of  the 
strong  arm  of  power  is  whether  labor  shall  be  free  or  not ; 
whether  it  is  best  to  surrender  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  earn  a  living  or  to  suppress  the  unions.  Capital  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  controversy. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  existence  of  labor  unions,  as  at 
present  run,  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
and  orderly  society.  The  right  of  workingmen  to  unite  for 
mutual  help  is  undoubted,  but  institutions  which  period- 
ically dislocate  industry  and  breed  murder  have  no  place  in 
the  American  commonwealth.  They  are  a  standing  menace 
to  public  safety.  And  if  they  are  to  be  crushed  out,  it  had 
better  be  done  before  they  have  organized  for  the  purpose, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  of  enthroning  anarchy  among  us.  If 
we  wait  till  labor  disputes  are  referred  to  the  only  arbitration 
that  fits  the  case — the  arbitration  of  the  Gatling  gun — blood 
will  be  spilled  which  prompter  action  might  save.  The  unions, 
powerful,  arbitrary,  and  lawless  as  they  are,  owe  their  existence 
to  the  forbearance  of  employers.  If  their  lawless  acts  con- 
I  tinue,  this  forbearance  will  cease. 

In  the  meantime,  the  march  of  events  is  calculated  to 
stiffen  the  backbone  of  honest  people.  The  case  of  Private 
lams  has  been  studied,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  foul- 
mouthed  young  scoundrel  was  rightly  served,  and  even 
vicious  and  demagogic  newspapers  have  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject of  making  a  martyr  of  him.  Congressman  Oates — who 
raised  a  committee  in  the  House,  having,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  purpose  to   champion  the  workingmen  against  Carnegie — 


was  so  outrageously  insulted  by  a  delegate  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  that  he  would  have  knocked  the  ruffian  down  with  his 
one  remaining  arm  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  door- 
keepers. New  light  has  been  shed  on  the  grievances  of  the 
striking  iron-workers  at  Homestead  by  Colonel  H.  C.  Ayer, 
of  Boston,  a  large  owner  of  iron  and  steel-works.  This 
gentleman  says  that  skilled  workmen  in  the  rolling-mills  are 
not  always  content  with  fifteen  dollars  a  day  ;  that  many 
men  in  his  employ  get  twenty  and  forty  dollars  a  day.  It 
was  shown  in  the  evidence  taken  at  Homestead  that  many  of 
the  strikers  there  owned  their  own  houses — built  with 
money  advanced  by  Carnegie — and  that  they  contained 
pianos,  libraries,  and  handsome  furniture. 

Mr.  Ayer's  experience  of  these  union  men  has  not  been 
agreeable.  At  one  time,  he  changed  the  lengths  of  his  rolled 
bars,  and  though  the  change  would  have  enabled  the  men  to 
earn  more,  the  union,  which  had  not  been  consulted,  refused 
to  sanction  it,  and  ordered  the  men  out,  leaving  the  furnaces 
full  of  melted  iron,  which,  of  course,  froze  them  up. 

Of  another  iron -founder's  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  union, 
he  says  : 

"  I  knew  a  mill-owner  who  decided  that  his  son's  future  would  be 
more  serene  as  a  roller  than  as  a  proprietor,  so  he  put  him  in  the  mill  and 
subjected  him  to  the  same  regulations  which  governed  the  other  opera- 
tives. One  day  he  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  men,  who  de- 
manded that  his  son  be  taken  out  of  the  mill.  They  would  not  allow 
him  to  learn  their  trade.  The  alternative  was  a  strike  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  business.  So  the  proprietor's  son  was  un- 
able to  learn  a  trade  even  in  his  father's  shop,  and  had  to  join  the  clerks 
in  the  office." 

Perhaps  a  lesson  may  be  learned  from  foreign  countries. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  a  strike  took  place  in  Australia  in- 
volving all  the  workmen  in  every  branch  of  labor.  It  lasted 
nearly  six  months,  and  was  so  thorough  that,  at  one  time, 
merchants  drove  their  own  drays,  there  was  no  gas  in  the 
cities,  and  ships  could  neither  load  nor  unload.  It  ended  at 
last,  and  now  the  parks  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  full 
at  night  of  people  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  shelter, 
men  are  working  for  a  shilling  a  day,  and  starvation  among 
the  women  and  children  is  not  unusual.  Or  look  at  Eng- 
land— free-trade  England.  In  July,  1891,  the  financial 
crisis  in  Argentine  having  stopped  shipments  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  to  South  America,  the  demand  for  coal  fell  off, 
and  the  price  declined  until  the  owners  of  the  collieries 
announced  that  a  reduction  of  wages  was  imperative.  The 
miners'  unions,  represented  in  the  Coal-Miners'  Association, 
refused  to  assent  to  the  reduction,  and  went  out  on  strike — two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  of  them  altogether.  The 
owners  had  to  submit.  They  tried  to  keep  the  pumps  going, 
but  this  being  resisted  by  the  strikers,  it  became  necessary 
to  call  in  the  military  to  prevent  the  mines  being  flooded. 
The  strike  lasted  eleven  weeks.  Long  before  that  time  ex- 
pired, the  miners'  money  had  run  out,  and  their  credit  was 
exhausted.  They  had  neither  food  nor  fuel  in  their  houses, 
their  wives  and  children  died  of  starvation,  diphtheria  broke 
out  and  became  epidemic.  At  last  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
persuaded  them  to  go  back  to  work.  But  their  wages  were 
ten  per  cent,  below  what  they  had  been  before  the  strike,  and 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  below  what  the  mine-owners  had 
offered  them  at  first ;  moreover,  several  of  the  mines  had 
been  so  injured  by  water  that  they  could  not  be  reopened, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  could  not  get  work  at  all. 

This  strike  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  in  free-trade 
England  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  esteemed 
Democratic  contemporaries,  who  maintain  that  the  strikes 
in  the  United  States  are  due  to  protection. 


The  Argonaut  observes  with  satisfaction  that  its  efforts  to 
induce  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  to  utilize  their  water- 
ways in  competition  with  the  transcontinental  railroads  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  When,  now  over  a  year  ago,  the 
first  articles  appeared  in  these  columns  on  the  subject,  the 
mercantile  community  pronounced  the  idea  chimerical.  How- 
could  sea-ways  13,000  and  14,000  miles  long  compete  with 
land-ways  of  only  3,500  miles?  Hut  some  who  were  not 
incredulous  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  opposition 
to  clipper  lines  which  were  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the 
transcontinental  railroads,  independent  lines  were  started, 
which  have  taken  the  heavy  freight  business  quite  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  land  carriers.  At  the  present  time,  the  through 
business  of  the  railroads  is  confined  to  light  goods  requiring 
dispatch  in  delivery  ;  they  have,  lost  the  transportation  of 
iron  and  steel  goods  from  the  East,  and  of  wine,  wool,  and 
canned  goods  from  the  West.  The  decrease  in  their  receipts 
must  be  marked. 

The  clippers  are  getting  low  rates  for  freight — thirty  cents 
a  hundred,  or  six  dollars  a  ton.  But  if  the  large  trans- 
pacific steamers  can  carry  flour  to  Hongkong  for  five  dollars, 
vessels  which  do  not  use  steam  should  not  lose  money  in 
carrying  goods  round  the  Horn  for  six  dollars.  And  the  trade 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Some  of  our  merchants  seem  to 
fancy  that  the  traffic  via  the  Horn  is  a  temporary  expedient  ; 
that  the  route  will  presently  be  abandoned  and  the  railroad 
will  get  back  all  it  has  lost.     There  is  no  prospect  of  any- 
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thing  of  the  kind.  The  clipper  lines  are  put  on  to  stay. 
It  will  presently  be  found  that  a  number  of  articles,  which 
are  not  now  exchanged  between  the  East  and  the  West,  will, 
under  a  six-dollar-a-ton  tariff,  be  transferred  from  one  side 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  And  when  the  iron  and  steel 
men  have  got  into  the  way  of  using  the  clippers,  they  will 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  the  clutches  of  the  railroad. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  cheap  freight- steamers 
will  be  added  to  the  clipper  fleet,  with  a  capacity  to  make 
the  voyage  in  about  fifty  days. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  signs  of  the  change  which  is  taking 
place  is  the  trouble  in  the  Transcontinental  Association.  That 
body  is  called  to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  twenty-fourth  in- 
stant, and  among  other  matters  which  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration will  be  the  renewal  of  the  Pacific  Mail  subsidy. 
For  a  year  or  more,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  have  demurred  at  paying  their  share  of  the  subsidy, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  remotely  benefited  by  the 
maintenance  of  non-competitive  rates  by  the  steamship  line. 
At  the  present  time,  the  rates  made  by  the  clippers  render  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  these  railroads  whether  the  Pacific 
Mail  maintains  its  schedule  or  cuts  it.  If  it  adheres  to  its 
bargain  with  the  transcontinental  roads,  the  clippers  get  the 
business.  Hence  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific 
Companies  are  said  to  be  unwilling  to  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  subsidy  ;  the  story  goes  that  they  insist  that  if  it  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  Southern  Pacific  must  pay  it  all — say  $850,- 
000  a  year.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  does  not  relish 
the  prospect  of  such  an  addition  to  its  running  expenses, 
especially  as  the  clippers  have  practically  neutralized  the 
Pacific  Mail  as  a  competitor.  If  it  should  decide  to  save  the 
$70,000  a  month  which  the  Pacific  Mail  now  receives^  ocean 
transportation  will  become  free,  and  the  steamships  will  make 
the  rate  for  the  railroad,  instead  of  the  railroad  making  it 
for  the  steamships. 

A  dispatch  published  in  a  morning  paper  states  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  proposes  to  meet  the  clipper  schedule  by  a 
war  of  rates  on  transcontinental  business  ;  it  hints  at  charges 
of  one  dollar  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  against 
two  dollars  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  This  would 
bring  the  company  into  conflict  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

At  the  present  time,  it  costs  more  to  carry  goods  from 
San  Francisco  to  Ogden  than  it  does  to  the  Missouri  River. 
There  is  no  help  for  the  discrimination.  But  its  unfairness 
is  largely  answerable  for  the  unpopularity  which  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  acquired,  and  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  ad- 
just the  question  of  the  subsidy  bonds.  If  now  the  Southern 
Pacific  should  stop  its  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  throw 
open  interoceanic  transportation  to  free  competition,  it  will 
find  that  its  local  rates  will  have  to  come  down  with  its 
through  rates.  In  a  rough  common-sense  way,  people  do  not 
think  it  right  for  a  carrier  to  charge  twice  as  much  for  carry- 
ing goods  one  hundred  miles  as  he  charges  for  carrying  them 
two  hundred  ;  and  if  he  persists  in  the  endeavor,  they  will 
find  some  way  of  getting  even  with  him. 

General  Weaver  is  going  about  the  country  declaring  that 
the  fight  of  the  People's  party  is  against  the  Democracy. 
He  repeated  this  belligerent  statement  in  his  speech  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  frankness  and  his  military 
title.  Weaver  is  not  an  open  fighter.  He  craftily  places  the 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  Democracy  on  the  silver  issue, 
whereas  it  has  become  apparent  to  the  whole  country, 
through  the  bolder  action  of  Representative  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  that  the  battle  is  really  upon  the  bichloride-of-gold 
issue.  The  occasion  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Watson,  who  is  a 
Populist,  to  drag  his  par^-  from  behind  the  silver  intrench- 
ment  out  into  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  so  to  speak, 
has  attracted  national  attention.  Because  Representative 
Cobb,  of  Alabama,  who  is  a  judge  at  home,  refreshed  him- 
self, during  a  three  hours'  speech  on  a  contested  election 
case,  with  occasional  sips  from  a  teacup,  and,  when  inter- 
rupted by  questions  from  the  designing  Watson  and  others, 
permitted  his  jaw  to  fall,  his  eyes  to  glaze,  and  his  able  fin- 
gers to  scratch  the  dome  of  thought,  and.  then  helplessly  and 
repeatedly  inquired  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  where  was  I  at?"  Mr. 
Watson,  in  a  pamphlet,  roasted  Judge  Cobb  as  an  inebriate, 
adding  that  it  was  a  frequent  sight  to  see  members  reeling 
up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wholly  or  partially  oblivious  of  where  they  were  at. 

The  Democratic  party  in  Congress  rose  like  one  man, 
with  all  available  steadiness,  to  defend  itself  against  this  stab 
at  its  vitals — against  this  dangerous  advance  of  that  narrow 
and  interfering  spirit  that  is  responsible  for  sumptuary  legis- 
lation, which  is,  and  ever  has  been,  abhorrent  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  to  cork  bottles,  close  bars, 
encourage  laundries,  and  otherwise  seeks  to  empower  the 
tyrannous  State  to  interfere  with  the  inalienable  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  as  dirty  and  drunk  as  he  pleases.  Appealing  to  the 
shade  of  Jefferson,  the  memory  of  Jackson,  and  the  Resolutions 


of  '9S,  the  Democratic  House  appointed  a  committee  ostensi- 
bly to  investigate  the  charges  of  the  Georgia  champion  of 
sobriety,  but  really  to  ovei'whehn  with  opposing  testimony 
the  monstrous  imputation  that  a  Democratic  politician  had 
been  drunk. 

When  pinned  down  to  specific  facts,  the  Georgia  reformer 
was  obliged  to  confess  that,  besides  beholding  Judge  Cobb 
when  he  fixed  his  lustreless  orb  upon  Speaker  Cnsp  and 
thickly  demanded  where  he  was  at,  he  had  seen  only  two 
members  who  found  the  aisles  inconveniently  narrow.  Rep- 
resentative Oates,  who  is  a  colonel  in  the  same  State  where 
Representative  Cobb  is  a  judge — to  be  neither  of  which  in 
Alabama  is  a  social  and  political  blight  under  which  few  suf- 
fer— rallied  on  the  witness-stand  to  the  defense  of  his  col- 
league, who  did  not  know  where  he  was  at.  The  colonel  testi- 
fied that  he  had  had  a  large  experience  of  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  having  practiced  law  and  sat  on  the  bench 
in  Alabama  for  thirty  years.  He  also  qualified  as  an  expert 
by  avowing,  with  dignity,  that  when  a  young  man  he  had 
himself  been  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  personal  pro- 
tests against  sumptuary  legislation.  The  colonel — out  of  the 
depths  of  his  knowledge  as  a  Southern  gentleman  and  jurist, 
and  a  life-long  Democrat — proceeded  to  classify  the  several 
varieties  of  "jags"  which,  in  the  Democratic  view,  are  to  be 
regarded  with  lenity.  Representative  "Jerry"  Simpson,  a 
cold-water  Weaver  man,  led  the  assault  upon  Democracy. 
He  asked  Colonel  Oates  if  he  had  ever  seen  members  reel- 
ing or  staggering  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  "That,"  re- 
plied the  colonel,  "amounts  to  being  what  I  should  call 
'  beastly  drunk.'  When  a  man  is  way  down  so  that  he  stag- 
gers and  can't  walk  straight,  he  is  '  beastly,'  '  dog,'  or  '  dead ' 
drunk.  But  there  are  cases  where  a  man  is  what  I  call 
'  gentlemanly  tight,'  when  he  is  not  disgracefully  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  there  are  still  other  cases  where 
a  man  is  (  somewhat  stimulated,'  that  can  not  be  called 
'  drunk  '  at  all.  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  mem- 
ber on  the  floor  dog,  dead,  or  beastly  drunk."  As  for  Judge 
Cobb,  when  he  metaphorically  clung  to  the  Speaker,  as  if  that 
functionary  were  a  legislative  lamp-post,  and  appealed  for 
light  on  the  important  point  of  where  he  was  at,  it  was  the 
expert  opinion  of  Colonel  Oates,  of  Alabama,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  in  that  mild  and  permissible,  if  not  commendable, 
stage  of  alcoholic  obfuscation  known  as  "  somewhat  stimu- 
lated." In  the  judgment  of  ihe  colonel,  the  judge's  state 
was  not  such  as  to  impair  in  any  degree  his  standing  as  a 
member  of  the  church  in  Alabama,  his  honorable  place  in 
the  Democratic  party,  or  his  status  as  a  high-toned  Southern 
gentleman.  His  honor  had  spoken  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
suffering  from  exhaustion,  when  a  friend  sent  to  the  desk  of 
the  distressed  orator  a  teacup  of  toddy.  "  I  perceived  after 
awhile,"  deposed  the  colonel,  "that  the  liquor  seemed  to  en- 
liven his  manner.  His  eyes  grew  bright  and  he  began  to 
talk  rapidly.  Colonel  O'Farrell  had  interrupted  him  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  knowing  the  excitable  temperament  of 
both  men  and  fearing  an  altercation,  I  went  down  to  Judge 
Cobb  and  suggested  that  he  had  already  covered  all  his 
points  and  had  better  sit  down."  This  the  judge  was  oblig- 
ing enough  to  do,  though  not  before  he  had  twice  handed 
the  cup  to  a  page,  and  commanded  him,  in  a  loud  and  in- 
sistent voice,  to  "bring  more  of  that  stuff!  " 

The  committee  has  exonerated  the  "  somewhat  stimu- 
lated "  judge  and  variously  swatted  the  deadly  Watson.  But 
the  issue — the  bichloride-of-gold  issue — has  been  carried 
from  Congress  to  the  country.  As  General  Weaver  an- 
nounces, the  fight  is  between  the  People's  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties.  That  the  battle  will  be  one  of  unexampled 
fierceness — 'dwarfing  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  and  the 
Force  Bill — there  is  every  likelihood.  From  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Oregon  to  Florida,  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
Diego,  and  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea,  the  wobbling  but 
determined  Democracy  will  enthusiastically  rise  in  defense 
of  the  imperiled  jag.  The  struggle  is,  indeed,  no  longer  be- 
tween Harrison  and  Cleveland,  but  between  General  James 
B.  Weaver  and  Colonel  John  Barleycorn. 

There  is  little  doubt  how  the  six  new  States  will 
stand  in  the  coming  national  contest.  Nothing  short  of 
a  moral  earthquake  can  prevent  their  sending  twenty  solid 
Republican  votes  to  the  electoral  college.  Montana  is  the 
only  one  of  them  all  of  which  the  Democrats  have  even 
the  faintest  hope.  1 1  has  three  electoral  votes.  I  n  the 
congressional  elections  of  188S,  it  went  Republican  by  5,000 
majority.  In  1889,  it  swung  over  to  the  Democrats,  giving 
them  a  majority  of  500,  and,  in  1890,  neither  party  had  a 
majority,  though  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  had 
a  plurality  of  283  votes  out  of  31,000.  In  the  State  legislat- 
ure, the  house  is  Republican  and  the  senate  Democratic,  with 
a  Republican  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot.  The  governor  is 
a  Democrat,  but  all  the  other  State  officers  and  the  supreme 
bench  are  Republicans.  Idaho  has  three  electoral  votes. 
In  1888,  it  gave  a  Republican  majority  of  1,700  out  of 
18,000  votes,  and  this  was  increased  in  1890  to  2,300.     The 


governor  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  Republican. 
North  Dakota,  with  three  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  has 
never  been  carried  by  the  Democrats.  In  spite  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic "tidal  wave"  of  1890,  the  Republicans  elected  their 
governor  with  6,000  majority,  and  in  1888  the  Republican 
majority  was  12,000.  South  Dakota  has  four  electoral 
votes.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  figure  here  in  1890,  when  the 
gubernatorial  vote  stood  :  Republican,  34,000  ;  Farmers' 
Alliance,  24,000  ;  and  Democratic,  iS,ooo.  In  the  preced- 
ing year,  however,  the  Republican  governor  was  elected  by 
30,000  majority.  In  1891,  in  a  little  contested  election  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  Congress,  the  vote  stood  :  Republican, 
17,000 ;  Farmers'  Alliance,  14,000  ;  and  Democratic, 
7,000.  The  officers  and  judiciary  of  the  State  are  Repub- 
lican, and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  give  Republican 
majorities.  Washington,  with  four  electoral  votes,  is  one  of 
the  solidly  Republican  Pacific  Coast  States.  With  a  total 
vote  of  60,000,  it  gave  Republican  majorities  of  7,388  in 
1888,  8,000  in  18S9,  and  6,300  in  1890.  The  State  officers 
and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  Republican,  the 
Democrats  having  only  four  of  the  thirty-four  senators  and 
seventeen  of  the  seventy-eight  representatives.  Finally, 
Wyoming  gave  a  Republican  majority  of  2,Soo  in  1888,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  "tidal  wave,"  kept  it  up  to  1,700  in  1S90. 
In  fact,  at  the  recent  election,  the  entire  Democratic  vote 
cast  was  only  7,000.  From  these  statistics  it  is  apparent 
that  the  six  new  commonwealths  are  impregnably  Repub- 
lican. 


M.  B.  Dunton,  of  Tuscarora,  Nev.,  writes  :  "  My  sub- 
scription to  the  Argonaut  expired  on  July  30th.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  renew,  owing  to  your  attitude  on  the  silver  question, 
but  you  really  compel  me  to  take  the  paper.  I  find  that  I 
prize  it  above  all  others  on  this  coast."  We  are  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Dunton,  both  for  his  frankness  and  for  the 
compliment  which  his  renewal  implies.  But  we  must  point 
out  to  him  that  he,  and  silver  men  generally,  are  in  error 
concerning  the  attitude  of  this  journal  toward  the  white 
metal.  The  Argonaut  is  not  opposed  to  silver — very  much 
to  the  contrary.  We  believe  in  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and.  silver,  but  on  an  honest  basis. 
The  silver  leaders  demand  this:  That  412^'  grains  of  sil- 
ver, minted  into  coin  on  a  ratio  to  gold  of  sixteen  to  one, 
shall  pass  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  of  gold.  Why  this 
number  of  grains?  Why  this  ratio?  If  that  number  of 
grains  is  worth  but  seventy  cents,  why  say  that  it  is  worth 
a  dollar  ?  If  it  is  the  stamp  of  the  government  that  makes 
it  worth  a  dollar,  why  put  so  many  grains  of  silver  into  it  ? 
Instead  of  412  grains  of  silver,  why  not  make  it  200? 
Why  not  make  ten-dollar  pieces  out  of  seven  dollars'  worth 
of  gold?  If  the  silver  men  will  only  agree  to  make  the 
silver  dollar,  the  paper  dollar,  and  the  gold  dollar  all  worth 
100  cents,  as  the  Republican  platform  demands,  the  Argo- 
naut stands  squarely  with  the  silver  men. 

The  holding-up  of  a  Southern  Pacific  train,  near  Collis, 
Fresno  County,  and  the  subsequent  escape  of  the  train-rob- 
bers, although  twice  found  in  their  own  house  by  the  officers, 
make  altogether  one  of  the  queerest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
train-robberies  in  this  State.  The  cloud  of  sheriffs,  deputy- 
sheriffs,  detectives,  and  rural  Dogberries  generally,  which 
has  been  hovering  over  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  during 
the  past  week,  has  carefully  avoided  alighting  where  the 
highwaymen  were.  Since  the  bloody  bandit  Evans  killed  one 
officer  and  desperately  wounded  another,  the  rest  seem  de- 
termined to  give  him  plenty  of  room.  They  are  continually 
returning  to  Visalia  for  "  supplies."  Although  they  seem  to 
have  no  stomachs  for  fighting,  their  appetites  are  apparently 
good.  The  last  dispatch  to  hand  from  Tulare  County  says  : 
"A  party  of  five  left  Visalia  to-day  in  a  four-in-hand  to  hunt 
for  the  robbers."  What  is  the  matter  with  hunting  for  them 
with  a  brass  band  ? 

The  following  is  taken  from  Harpers  Weekly^  a  journal  of 
civilization.  The  paragraph  has  a  fashionable,  a  religious, 
a  social,  and  a  sartorial  significance  : 

"The  honor  which  the  Pope  has  bestowed  o"h  Eugene  Kelly,  the 
banker — that  of  Secret  Chamberlain  of  the  Sword  and  Cape — is  a  rare 
one.  and  has  been  but  twice  previously  conferred  on  Americans.  Mr. 
Kelly  thus  becomes  a  member  of  the  Papal  household,  the  famiglia 
pontifizia,  ami  thereby  of  high  social  position  in  Catholic  countries. 
The  costume  and  insignia  of  the  order  are  biack-silk  tights,  with  a 
tunic  of  the  same  color ;  a  flat  cap  of  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  plumes  ;  and  a  short,  straight  sword  depending  from  a  leather 
belt.  Around  the  neck  is'a  high  ruff,  and  the  shoes  are  ornamented 
with  silver  buckles,  if  Mr.  Kelly  goes  to  Rome  to  be  invested  with  the 
order,  he  will  receive  the  cape  and  sword  from  the  Pope's  own  hands." 

If  Mr.  Kelly  goes  to  Rome  to  be  invested  with  the  order, 
we  wonder  whether  he  will  wear  the  costume  ?  The  spec- 
tacle of  an  elderly  banker  in  black  tights  and  tunic,  high  ruff 
and  buckled  shoon,  prancing  up  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican 
in  the  year  189?,  to  receive  a  short  Roman  sword  from  the 
Pope,  would  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  august  ghost  of 
Julius  Caesar, 
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THE    MEN    OF    MARS. 

What  a  Powerful  Eye-Piece  Revealed,  concerning  the  Red  Planet. 

[The  amount  of  interest  excited  by  the  opposition  of  Mars  recalls  a 
sketch  which  was  written  for  the  Argonaut  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Robert  Duncan  Milne.  This  was  before  the  Lick  Telescope  was  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Milne  described  the  lenses  as  being  tested  by  Alvan  Clark 
&  Sons,  the  constructors,  at  their  house  at  Cambridgeport,  wherein  the 
garden  there  was  "a  massive  piece  of  brickwork  rising  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  fitted  with  polars  and  declination  axes, 
upon  which  hung  the  massive  white  tube  of  boiler  iron  sixty  feet  long, 
originally  erected  for  testing  the  thirty-inch  objective  made  for  the 
Russian  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  and  until  now  the  largest  lens  in  ex- 
istence." The  Clarks  are  approached  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  tells 
them  of  "  two  German  chemists  who  entered  upon  the  experiment  of 
producing  a  vitreous  substance  which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  im- 
perfections of  ordinary  glass.  They  succeeded  in  making  a  compound 
substance  possessed  of  extraordinary  refracting  powers.  It  is  possible, 
with  lenses  made  of  this  substance,  to  separate  iubdivisions  as  minute 
as  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  With  microscopes  as  at  present  con- 
structed, the  thousandth  of  an  inch  is. almost  unapproachable."  Ol 
this  glass,  the  stranger  "constructed  some  telescopic  eye  pieces  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  capable  of  immense  magnifying  power."  It  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  thesu  are  submitted  to  the  Clarks,  and 
applied  to  the  great  Lick  Telescope.  A  part  of  Mr.  Milne's  sketch  ib 
devoted  to  the  planet  Mars  under  this  powerful  eye-piece.  So  long  a 
lime  lias  elapsed  since  it  appeared  in  the  Argonaut,  and  the  present  in- 
terest in  Mars  is  so  marked,  that  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  that  planet. — Eds.1 

The  evening  selected  turned  out  to  be  remarkably  clear 
for  the  latitude  and  the  season.  Mr.  Wright  entered  the 
workshop,  bringing  two  of  his  eye-pieces  with  him. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "a  strong  desire  to  make  the  test  upon 
the  planet  Mars.  Mars  has  peculiar  claims  upon  our  con- 
sideration. It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  our  own  planet  in 
general  configuration  of  land  and  water  ;  of  icy  poles  and 
equatorial  continents  and  seas  ;  of  diurnal  revolutions  and 
zodiacal  inclination,  than  any  of  our  sister  spheres.  Its  map- 
ping out  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  precise.  The 
charts  .of  Green,  Schiaparelli,  Knobel,  Boeddeker,  and  others 
are  so  similar  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  markings  we  see 
are  surface  markings,  and  not  atmospheric  and  variable." 

"But,"  objected  Mr.  Clark,  "Mars  is  most  unfavorably- 
situated  for  observation  at  present.  It  is  scarcely  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  sun.  Its  disk  does  not  subtend  six  seconds 
of  angular  arc.  Its  great  southern  declination  will  bring  it 
below  the  horizon  in  little  more  than  two  hours  after  sunset. 
Consequently,  even  with  a  clear  western  sky,  we  can  only 
count  upon  a  very  few  minutes  suitable  for  observation." 

"  I  think,  however,"  returned  Mr.  Wright,  "  it  is  worth 
while  to  run  the  risk." 

Shortly  before  sunset  we  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  observation.  The  objective  was  adjusted  and  the  great 
tube  swung  into  such  a  position  as  to  command  that  point  of 
the  heavens  which  Mars  would  occupy  when  it  became  dark. 
The  new  eye-pieces  were  got  ready  for  use.  They  were  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary'  astronomical  eye-pieces,  and  more 
resembled  compound  microscopes  in  their  make. 

"  1  will  try  the  weaker  one  first,"  he  remarked,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  adjust  one  of  the  instruments  in  bearing  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  them  in  the  anterior  end  of  the 
sixty-foot  tube.  "  That  will  give  us  a  power  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions." 

As  the  shadows  deepened  and  the  stars  began  to  gather 
brilliance,  the  dull  reddish  light  of  the  planet  we  were  in 
search  of  shone  faintly  forth  like  that  of  a  star  of  the  third 
magnitude  low  down  in  the  south-western  heavens.  The  air 
was  exceptionally  pure  and  transparent. 

"  Mars  is  now  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Wright,  as  he  applied  his  eye  to  his  instrument 
and  slowly  turned  the  focusing  button.  "  He  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  miles  away.  The  focal  length 
of  our  objective  is  fifty-seven  feet,  or  nearly  seven  hundred 
inches.  With  the  new  glass,  of  which  the  lenses  of  this  eye- 
piece are  made,  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the  millionth  part 
of  an  inch.  The  power  of  the  eye-piece  I  am  about  to  use 
is  not  one-tenth  of  the  possible  power.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  will  subdivide  only  to  the  one-hundred-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  The  value  of  telescope  power  being  represented  by 
the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  multiplied  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye-piece,  our  sum  is  formulated  thus  ;  700  X 
ioo,ooo=7o,ooo,ooo=the  space-penetrating  power  of  our 
instrument.  Consequently,  as  Mars  is  nearly  twice  that 
number  of  miles  distant,  it  follows  that  his  surface  will  ap- 
pear— everything  being  right  with  the  glasses — as  it  would 
do  if  seen  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  with  the  naked  eye." 

Mr.  Wright  spent  the  next  few  minutes  in  focusing  his  in- 
strument, remarking,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  In  order  to  produce  clear  definition  of  the  object  looked 
at  with  an  eye-piece  capable  of  appreciating  the  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  be  able 
to  move  the  lens  backward  or  forward  through  a  like  dis- 
tance. To  one  unconversant  with  the  business  of  the  opti- 
cian, this  would  be  considered  impossible.  You,  however, 
Mr.  Clark,  whose  daily  business  demands  measurements  as 
close  as  this,  know  how  simply  and  with  what  absolute  ac- 
curacy they  are  accomplished.  The  motion  of  the  button  in 
my  hand,  passing  through  these  six  sets  of  gearing  at  the 
side  of  my  instrument  before  it  reaches  the  rack  upon  the 
tube,  each  set  reducing  the  speed  one-tenth,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  it  will  take  one  full  revolution  of  the  button  to 
move  the  tube  backward  or  forwad  the  hundred-thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Ah  !  now  I  have  got  it,"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
Then,  after  a  moment  or  two:  "This  exceeds  my  expecta- 
tion. I  am  astounded  at  what  I  sec.  It  passes  before  me 
like  a  panorama.     Gentlemen,  look  !  " 

Mr.  Clark  took  Mr,  Wright's  place  at  the  eye-piece,  and 
but  for  the  ejaculations  of  surprise  he  uttered  from  time  to 
time  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  silence.  The  party  was 
now  joined  by  the  venerable  Alvan  himself  and  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Clark,  both  of  whom  looked  long  and  atten- 
tively through  the  instrument,  exclaiming  :   "  Marvelous  !" 

It  now  came  to  my  turn,  and  you  can  imagine  that  my 
curiosity  was  whetted  when  I  applied  my  eye  to  the  instru- 
ment. At  first  I  distinguished  nothing  but  what  looked  like 
a  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  hill  and  plain  passing  across 


my  plane  of  vision.  A  line  of  coast  passed  across  the  field  of 
view  and  I  found  myself  gazing  at  an  expanse  of  water, 
the  blue  waves  of  which  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine. And  as  the  panorama  moved  on,  white-sailed  ships 
came  into  view.  What  more  I  might  have  seen  on  this  occa- 
sion must  ever  remain  unknown,  as,  at  this  moment,  the  pict- 
ure was  obscured  by  a  dense  white  fog,  which,  upon  looking 
up,  I  saw  was  occasioned  by  one  of  our  own  atmospheric 
clouds  which  at  that  moment  were  gathering  in  the  western 
heavens.  It  was  evident  that  our  observations  were  con- 
cluded for  that  night  at  least. 

After  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  this 
remarkable  astronomical  triumph  had  had  time  to  cool  down, 
we  compared  notes  upon  what  each  of  us  had  seen.  One 
had  been  favored  with  a  view  of  a  stately  city,  with  houses 
and  temples  of  extraordinary  size,  and  through  the  ample 
streets  moved  what  seemed  the  forms  of  human  beings,  but 
of  what  exact  nature  could  not  be  determined  by  reason  of 
the  foreshortening  incident  to  the  vertical  position  from  which 
they  were  viewed.  Another  had  seen  fields  and  forests, 
lakes,  and  rivers  pass  beneath  his  gaze.  It  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  in  general  characteristics  the  surface  of  Mars  pre- 
sented a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  our  own  earth,  with  the 
exception  that  all  objects  seemed  to  be  tinged  with  a  ruddy 
or  rosy  light. 

The  clock-work  regulating  the  equatorial  movement  of  the 
great  tube,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet,  was  more  accurately  adjusted,  as  it  had  been 
found  considerably  to  augment  the  speed  with  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet  passed  across  the  field  of  view,  which, 
considering  the  rate  of  diurnal  revolution  in  conjunction  with 
the  diameter  of  Mars,  should  not  have  exceeded  eight  miles 
per  minute — a  rate  which  allowed  fifteen  seconds  to  escape 
between  the  entrance  of  any  point  of  the  two-mile  panorama 
upon  the  field  of  vision  to  its  exit  therefrom.  While  this 
matter  was  being  discussed,  a  suggestion  was  made  which 
proved  to  exert  a  most  important  result  upon  our  future  in- 
vestigations. It  was  suggested  that  the  motion  of  the  polar 
axis  of  the  telescope  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  neutralize 
both  the  direct  and  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  planet,  so  that 
when  any  object  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  appeared 
upon  the  field  of  view  it  would  not  move  across  in  panorama 
fashion,  but  be  maintained  constantly  under  inspection  for  as 
long  a  period  as  desired.  It  was  also  decided  to  point  the 
eye-piece  combination  not  directly  at  the  centre  of  the  plan- 
et's image  as  projected  at  the  focus  of  the  great  lens,  in  which 
case  all  objects  would  appear  foreshortened,  but  laterally  at 
such  portions  as  presented  an  inclination  of  forty-five  de- 
grees or  less  to  the  eye  ;  thus  instead  of  seeming  to  look 
down  at  what  we  saw,  we  should  view  them  nearly  upon  the 
same  plane.  A  simple  adjustment  of  the  inclination  of  a 
plane-mirror  in  the  eye-piece  served  to  convert  the  lateral 
diurnal  motion  of  the  planet's  surface  into  a  receding  one,  so 
that  objects  entered  the  field  of  view'  from  below,  and  simply 
seemed  to  recede  toward  a  far-distant  horizon  near  the  top, 
being  kept  constantly  in  focus,  if  it  were  so  desired,  by  ma- 
nipulation of  the  micrometric  gearing. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  one  point  as  the  result  of  our 
observations — namely,  that  Mars  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
beings  existing  under  physical  conditions  very  similar  to  those 
of  our  own  planet. 

Several  nights  elapsed  before  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  again  sufficiently  favorable  for  observation.  During 
this  period  we  indulged  in  speculation.  We  called  to  mind 
the  experience  of  the  Italian  astronomer,  who  averred  that  he 
had  seen  through  his  telescope  lights  moving  upon  the  sur- 
face of 'Mars  at  the  time  of  his  last  opposition,  when  that 
planet  was  only  one-fourth  of  its  present  distance  from  us — 
from  which  he  inferred  that  the  Martians  were  endeavoring 
to  open  communication  by  means  of  signals  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  earth.  It  was  then  suggested,  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, by  a  Russian  savant,  to  cut  out  a  vast  diagram 
of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid  upon  the 
Siberian  steppes,  as  a  counter-signal  to  the  Martians,  said 
savant  naively  observing  that  "  any  fool  would  understand 
that." 

The  next  evening  a  sharp,  cold  breeze  from  the  north  had 
cleared  the  sky  and  purified  the  air.  We  moved  our  eye- 
piece combination  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  more  points 
of  the  focal  image  than  the  narrow  strip  of  surface,  which 
was  all  that  its  unassisted  axial  rotation  would  bring  across 
our  field  of  view,  and  which  might  contain  no  object  of  over- 
whelming interest — might  even  present  nothing  but  a  stretch 
of  open  sea.  The  micrometric  gearing  employed  to  give 
lateral  motion  to  the  eye-piece  proved  fully  equal  to  the  ap- 
parently impossible  task  of  scrutinizing  the  surface  of  a  hemi- 
sphere more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  but  whose 
image,  projected  at  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  was  so  minute 
that  a  lateral  movement  of  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  on  the 
part  of  the  eye-piece  would  remove  it  from  the  field  of  view 
altogether. 

Mr.  Wright  had  charge  of  the  manipulation  of  the  eye- 
piece, and  for  nearly  live  minutes  we  anxiously  watched  him 
slowly  regulating  its  motion,  till  at  length  he  stopped. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  just  chanced  upon  a  great 
city.  The  buildings  are  lofty  and  architecturally  beautiful. 
The  avenues  and  squares  are  spacious.  I  see  people  moving, 
both  men  and  women.  They  seem  lobe  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions as  seen  from  this  distance.  Their  dress  seems  to 
be  full  of  color.  Some  1  see  floating  through  the  air  without 
apparent  effort.  The  city,  with  its  parks  and  palaces,  moves 
rapidly  across  the  field,  but  I  think  it  well  to  keep  it  in 
view." 

Mr.  Wright,  gently  turning  the  button,  went  on  : 
"  I  see  workmen  constructing  a  new  building.  It  seems 
to  rise  like  magic.  One  man  puts  his  hand  carelessly  upon 
a  huge  block  of  smooth,  white  stone — tons  it  must  certainly 
weigh.  Man  and  stone  rise  slowly  through  the  air,  and  with 
the  mere  movement  the  man  puts  the  stone  in  place  upon  the 
highest  tier  of  the  building.  Others  do  the  same.  They 
descend  in  like  manner.  I  see  vehicles  moving  along  the 
streets,  but  there  are  no  horses  attached  to  them,  nor  any  in- 
dications of  mechanical  motive  power.     Trucks  loaded  with 


heavy  blocks  of  stone  and  other  burdens,  each  attended  by 
one  man,  move  along  without  any  apparent  power  to  propel 
or  guide  them.  Look,  gentlemen,  at  the  wonderful  scene 
and  judge  for  yourselves." 

Each  of  the  party,  in  turn,  looked  through  the  telescope, 
and  when  I  took  the  position  of  observer,  I  could  tell,  from 
the  almost  perfect  side  view  I  had  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
which  seemed  to  be  emerging  from  shadow  into  sunshine, 
that  it  was  sunrise  upon   the  eastern  limb  of  the  planet,  at 
which  1  was  now  looking  ;  and  that  if  the  lateral  motion  I    I 
was  giving  my  lens  was  continued,  I   would  presently  be    1 
gazing  unprofitably  at   the  darkened  portion  of  the  planet's    | 
disk.     I  was  just  about  to  reverse  the  motion,  when  an  ob-    I 
ject,  fairly  distinguishable  in  the  faint  light  of  morning  that    J 
was  beginning  to  illuminate  it,  arrested  my  attention.     It  was 
a  large  circular  object  of — as  near  as  I  could  judge  from  a    1 
relative  comparison  of  sizes  with  other  objects — some  fifty 
feet  in  diameter.      I  could  also  see  that  it  was  stationed  at  a    I 
considerable  height  above  the  ground,  seemingly  supported 
by  a  lofty  pile  of  masonry,  at  the  base  of  which  I  could  see    \ 
figures  standing  and  moving.     Suddenly  the  circular  object 
changed  its  position  and  almost  immediately  resumed  it  ;  but 
the  movement,  rapid  though  it  was,  sufficed  to  show  me  that 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  end  of  a  monster  tele- 
scope, which  was  pointed  directly  toward  me.     But  before  I    I 
had  time   to  analyze  the  ideas  which   this  latest  revelation 
suggested,  a  still   more  astonishing  spectacle  met  my  gaze. 
As  the  daylight  brought  objects  into  greater  prominence,  I 
saw,  from  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  grouped  around   the 
base  of  the  telescope,  that  some  movement  of  more  than 
ordinary  moment  was  afoot.     While    I    yet   gazed,  a  large, 
square,  white  object  rose   slowly  to  the  top  of  the  masonry 
on  which  the  telescope  was  mounted,  and   upon  its  surface 
were  characters  in  black.     In  a  few  moments,  as  the  daylight 
upon  this  bulletin-board — for  such   I  instantly  guessed  it  to    I 
be — became    stronger,   I    easily  read   the   following  words, 
which  were  painted  in  letters  of  several  feet  in  length  : 

"  The  astronomers  of  Mars  to  those  of  Earth  send  greeting.  We 
have  been  watching  you  for  an  hour.    Till  to-morrow  night,  farewell." 

I  called  excitedly  to  the  rest  of  our  party,  each  of  whom 
had  just  time  to  read  the  message  before  the  planet  sank  be- 
hind the  western  horizon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  conflicting  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  little  party  assembled  that  night  in  the 
house  of  the  Clarks  at  Cambridgeport.  It  was  evident,  from 
what  we  had  last  seen,  that  the  Martians  had  been  regarding 
us  with  the  same  interest  that  we  had  been  regarding  them, 
and  that  they  were  much  our  superiors  in  the  domain  of 
physical  science.  Their  position  in  our  solar  system 
argued,  indeed,  priority  of  origin,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
they  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  intellectual  and  material  prog- 
ress which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  earth  would 
not  reach  for  ages  of  ages  yet.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  none  of  us  ventured  an  explanation,  and  that 
was  how  it  came  that  the  people  of  a  planet  which  never 
approached  us  more  nearly  than  thirty  millions  of  miles  were 
familiar  with  any  of  the  languages  we  used  ;  and  why,  out  of 
all  languages,  the  English  in  particular. 

The  following  evening  was  fortunately  as  clear  as  its  pre- 
decessor, and,  long  before  the  orb  of  Mars  was  visible  in  the 
evening  sky,  we  had  our  tube  leveled  in  its  direction.  Mr. 
Wright,  who  had  been  absent  all  day,  now  came  upon  the 
ground,  attended  by  several  men,  each  bearing  a  heavy  roll 
of  what  looked  like  calico.  It  transpired  that  during  the 
day  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  we,  with  our 
telescope,  could  read  the  bulletins  of  the  Martians,  they  could 
certainly  do  the  like  by  ours.  He  had  accordingly  prepared 
a  series  of  rolls  of  white  calico,  several  feet  in  width,  upon 
which  he  had  painted  in  black  capitals  of  large  size  a  series 
of  questions  to  which  he  hoped  to  get  replies.  They  were 
as  follows  : 

The  astronomers  of  the  planet  Earth  greet  the  astronomers  of  Mars 
with  awe  and  admiration.     We  wish  lo  know  : 

1.  How  conies  it  that  you  use  our  language? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  control  over  ponderable  matter? 

3.  What  are  your  historical  records  ? 

"  These,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  as  he  superintended  the  spread- 
ing out  and  hanging  of  the  rolls  between  the  brick-work 
mounting  of  our  telescope  and  a  tall  pole  some  fifty  feet 
away,  "will  do  for  a  beginning.  Dawn  has  not  yet  struck 
the  Martian  Observatory,  and  they  have  still  time  to  read  our 
message.  They  may  then  still  have  time  also  to  print  answers 
to  our  questions  before  their  planet  passes  below  our  horizon. 
They  are  doubtless  watching  us  now,  but  it  will  take  twelve 
minutes  for  our  message  to  pass  on  the  wings  of  light  over 
the  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  miles  that  just  now  sepa- 
rate our  orbs.  Consequently,  supposing  they  could  immedi- 
ately frame  and  print  answers  to  our  questions,  it  will  take 
twenty-four  minutes  before  we  can  receive  returns.  But  as 
it  is  now  just  sundown  here,  we  must  allow  considerably  more 
than  that  time  before  it  will  be  dark  enough  to  inspect  them 
favorably.  Therefore  by  the  time  we  can  do  so  I  have  strong 
hopes  that  our  experiment  in  planetary  telegraphy  may  suc- 
ceed without  waiting  till  to-morrow  for  a  reply." 

Mr.  Wright  took  his  place  at  the  eye-piece,  which  he  im- 
mediately moved  laterally  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the    | 
eastern  limb  of  the  focal  image,  taking  care  not  to  shift  the 
declination  axis,  which  had  not  been  touched  since  the  pre- 
vious night.      Presently  he  stopped,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  now   reached  the  shadow  belt  dividing  darkness 
from  sunrise  upon  the  planet's  disk,  and  there  is  nothing  left    ! 
for  us  but  to  wait  till  the  city  and  observatory  we  saw  last 
evening  come  around  in  the  natural  course  of  diurnal  revolu-   1 
tion.      As  the  day  on    Mars  is  forty-one  minutes  longer  than    1 
our  own,  and  as  only  about  six  minutes  wire  available  last 
night  between  the  appearance  of  the  observatory  and  the  dis-    1 
appearance  of  the  planet   below  the   horizon,  the  latter   will 
certainly  disappear  from  sight  to-night  before  the  former  be- 
comes visible.    1  therefore  propose,  gentlemen,  that,  as  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  again  to  inspect  the  Martian  Observatory 
for  several  months,  till  Mars  becomes  a  morning  star,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  other  portions  of  his  surface.     We  have  still 
a  clear  fifteen  minutes  left  for  observation." 
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As  we  gave  reluctant  assent,  Mr.  Wright  again  put  his  eye 
to  the  instrument  and  raised  his  hand  to  the  button.  We 
noticed,  however,  that  he  did  not  move  it.  Something  had 
evidently  arrested  his  attention.  Presently  he  removed  his 
eye,  and  said  : 

"  Look  there,  gentlemen  ! ,: 

The  object  which  made  him  pause  was  singular  and  im- 
pressive. Upon  that  portion  of  the  twilight  belt  of  the 
planet  toward  which  our  instrument  was  directed  appeared 
the  figure  of  a  gigantic  arrow,  the  shaft  and  barbed  point  of 
which  were  composed  of  what  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  string  of  electric  lights.  We  moved  the  eye-piece  in  the 
direction  pointed  out.  A  most  brilliant  spectacle  burst  upon 
the  view  and  all  the  party  looked  at  it  for  a  short  time,  in 
turn.  The  plateau  on  which  the  great  telescope  already  de- 
scribed stood  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light,  presenting  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  darkness  that  surrounded  it. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  filled  this  space,  some 
standing  and  moving  on  the  ground,  others  floating  about  it. 
The  monster  telescope  was  pointed  in  our  direction,  and 
from  the  movements  of  the  assembled  multitudes,  it  was 
easy  to  infer  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  take  place. 
Suddenly  the  lights  went  out,  and  total  darkness  supervened. 
I  had  been  the  last  of  the  part)'  to  look,  and  this  happened 
while  I  was  looking.  Mr.  Wright  was  of  opinion  that 
some  accidental  motion  of  the  tube  had  occurred,  and  took 
position  at  the  instrument  to  rectify  it.  But  as  soon  as  he 
applied  his  eye  he  said  : 

"  No  ;  there  is  nothing  wrong.  I  still  see  the  dim  outline 
of  the  telescope.  Strange,  fiery  shapes  are  darting  about  in 
the  air.  Now  they  are  moving  rhythmically.  They  are 
shaping  themselves  into  letters — Roman  capitals — and  the  let- 
ters are  grouping  themselves  into  words.  It  is  as  if  words 
were  being  printed  in  gigantic  letters  of  fire.  And  the  words 
are  English:  'Astronomers  of  Earth,  all  kail/1  Ha! 
these  words  have  disappeared,  and  others  are  taking  their 
places:  (  We  have  read  your  questions'' — that  line  has  also 
gone — '-and  now  answer  them.'  Somebody  write  down  as  I 
speak." 

I  seized  pencil  and  paper,  and  took  down  the  message  as 
he  called  it  off.      It  read  as  follows  : 

"Astronomers  of  Earth,  all  hail!  We  have  read  your  questions, 
and  now  answer  them.  You  ask  how  it  conies  that  we  use  your  lan- 
guage. We  are  much  further  advanced  in  science  than  you  are.  We 
antedate  vour  sphere,  countless  though  the  ages  it  has  existed,  by 
millions  of  ages  more.  You  ask  concerning  our  historical  records. 
Our  sphere,  like  yours,  has  passed  through  hundreds  of  trying  ordeals 
of  flood  and  flame.  But  now  it  has  reached  maturity.  Its  frame  is  set, 
its  crust  has  thickened,  its  central  fires  contracted,  its  surface  smoothed, 
its  atmosphere  purified.  It  is  a  hundred  thousand  of  our  years — more 
than  twice  that  number  of  yours — since  the  last  convulsion  depopulated 
our  race.  In  the  long  tranquillity  that  has  succeeded,  we  have  matured 
in  art  and  science.  We  have  watched  you  for  two  hundred  thousand 
years.  During  that  time,  wc  have  seen  no  less  than  eight  convulsions 
sweep  across  the  surface,  blot  out  your  records,  depopulate  your  races, 
leaving  the  rude  and  uncultivated  mountaineers  to  begin  the  ceaseless 
struggle  again.  We  witnessed  your  last  convulsion  through  our  tele- 
scope six  thousand  years  ago.  During  the  long  period  of  rest  preceding 
— a  period  of  twenty  thousand  years — we  held  constant  and  intimate 
communication  with  you.  Since  that  convulsion  we  signaled  to  you  no 
more,  for  vour  astronomical  and  optical  science  was  dead,  till  fifty  years 
ago,  since  which  time  we  have  signaled  with  lights,  hoping  to  attract 
your  attention  and  aid  vou  with  new  methods  of  science.  We  had  but 
faint  hopes  of  this,  knowing  how  your  race  is  still  held  bound  by  force, 
superstition,  and  prejudice.  Wherefore  this  day  we  rejoice,  for  by  the 
bold  and  restless  spirit  of  discovery,  inherent  in  your  race,  the  dissevered 
are  once  more  relinked.  You  wonder  how  it  is  we  use  your  language. 
Our  telescopes,  which  are  thousands  of  times  more  powerful  than  you 
dream  of,  enable  us  to  decipher  and  read  your  bulletins,  your  proc- 
lamations, your  sign-boards.  We  are  familiar  with  all  your  languages. 
Had  you  been  French,  German,  or  Italian,  we  should  have  addressed 
you  as  such.  You  ask  concerning  the  nature  of  our  control  over  pon- 
derable matter.  Thousands  of  years  ago  you  possessed  the  same.  We 
will  teach  you  to  regain  what  you  have  lost." 

While  Mr.  Wright  was  reporting  the  above,  the  faint  star 
which  was  our  all-absorbing  object  of  interest  had  sunk  low 
in  the  west,  and,  as  he  concluded,  it  disappeared  from  sight 
beneath  the  horizon. 

The  little  part)'  returned  to  the  house  that  evening  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  the  most  trans- 
cendent scientific  result,  in  the  light  of  the  possibilities  it 
carried  in  its  train,  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  It  had 
now  been  proved  that  Mars  was  not  only  inhabited,  but  in- 
habited by  a  race  possessing  similar  characteristics  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  our  own,  though  certainly  further  ad- 
vanced in  optical  science  and  control  over  physical  forces, 
and  probably  o'ur  superiors  in  social  and  political  economy, 
philosophy,  and  art.  The  few  sentences  that  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  miles  across 
the  luminous  ether,  showed  that  the  Martians  knew  more 
about  our  past  history  titan  we  did  ourselves. 

The  communication,  however,  which  held  out  the  greatest 
promise  from  a  material  point  of  view  was  that  which  re- 
ferred to  the  mysterious  control  exerted  by  the  Martians 
over  ponderable  matter,  as  exemplified  in  their  power  to 
raise  heavy  bodies,  their  own  among  the  number,  through 
the  air,  seemingly  without  the  application  of  any  mechanical 
force  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  Though  the 
fact  that  Mars  is  six  times  less  than  the  earth  in  volume, 
nine  times  less  in  mass,  and  considerably  less  in 
density,  would  certainly  render  the  force  of  grav- 
ity four  times  easier  to  overcome  at  its  surface  than 
at  ours,  it  would  not  alone  enable  the  Martians  to  secure 
the  extraordinary  results  in  levitation  that  we  had  witnessed 
and  the  manner  of  producing  which  they  were  just  on  the 
point  of  explaining  when  their  planet  disappeared  in  the 
west. 

There  was,  however,  no  recourse  but  to  wait  till  the  next 
clear  night  for  further  developments,  a  matter  in  which  we 
suffered  severe  disappointment.  The  nights  continued  un- 
favorable until  the  planet  had  approached  so  near  the  sun  as 
to  be  practically  unobservable. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  hope  that  when  the  California 
astronomers  had  the  great  telescope  at  Mount  Hamilton  they 
would  succeed  in  making  grand  and  important  discoveries  in 
other  planets,  as  well  as  continuing  the  communication  we 
established  with  the  beings  upon  the  red  planet  Mars. 


It  costs  two  dollars  for  a  three-minute  attempt  to  carry  on 
a  conversation  over  the  London-Paris  telephone  line. 


GOSSIP    AT    THE    PIER. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  chats  of  Summer  Men  and  Women  "With  a  Career." 

It  is  hard  to  think  what  the  summer  residents  would  do 
without  gossip.  It  keeps  them  going.  It  is  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils.  If  they  can  not  get  anything  really  bad  to 
gossip  about,  they  will  gossip  about  things  that  are  quite 
proper  and  ordinary.  But  they  must  gossip.  The  habit 
seizes  on  to  the  most  stiff,  the  most  respectable  of  people. 
Women  who  have  never  cast  a  side-glance  at  other  women's 
affairs,  break  out  into  old,  reliable  scandal-mongers  in  sum- 
mer. Men  who  never  gave  a  passing  thought  to  the/re- 
daines  of  Jones  and  Smith  now  breathe  them  softly  into  the 
pricked  ears  of  their  listening  companions. 

Narrangansett  is  the  best  place  on  the  coast  for  gossip,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  to  gossip  about.  There  has  been  a 
moral  revolution  at  the  pier  this  summer.  It  resolved  to 
draw  the  line.  The  line  was  drawn  at  people  who  were  sup- 
posed not  to  draw  the  line  themselves.  Hence  there  are 
some  old  familiar  faces  that  the  pier  will  not  see  again.  The 
scapegoats  thus  turned  out  into  the  wilderness  are  believed 
to  have  carried  with  them  all  the  sins  of  the  pier's  bad,  gay 
youth.  They  may  range  about  and  communicate  to  other 
unsullied  watering-places  all  that  once  made  Narragansett  a 
whirlpool  of  desecrating  mirth.  But  when  they  have  carried 
away  from  the  pier  the  traces  of  its  early  indiscretions,  they 
will  have  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a  second  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness.  Narragansett  lives  on  its  wrecked  reputation. 
Once  it  was  pure  as  the  beautiful  snow,  but  it  never  wants  to 
be  so  again. 

Though  the  pier  has  emulated  the  illustrious  example  of 
Poker  Flat,  and  cast  forth  several  of  its  oldest  inhabitants 
because  they  did  not  happen  to  be  all  that  Caesar's  wife 
should  be,  there  is  still  sufficient  material  for  gossip  left  be- 
hind to  keep  the  season  going.  The  scapegoats  have  gone, 
with  rage  in  their  hearts  and  all  their  good  clothes  to  be 
wasted  on  a  cheerless  hotel  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sound- 
ing sea.  But,  though  those  who  have  come  to  fill  their 
vacant  places  "  rattle  round  in  them,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  would 
say,  still  they  are  better  than  "  respectability  driving  a  gig." 
They  furnish  food  for  a  good  deal  of  gossip. 

After  the  morning  bathe,  everybody  goes  to  the  Casino, 
takes  a  chair  on  the  flagged  terrace  or  the  balcony,  draws  up 
close  to  a  murmuring  neighbor,  if  feminine  and  on  the  ter- 
race, spreads  a  gauzy  parasol,  and,  crossing  a  pair  of  small 
feet  in  white-duck  shoes,  or  big  feet  in  yellow-russet  shoes, 
peers  about  for  sensations.  Then  the  bathers  straggle  in, 
and  the  non-bathers  straggle  in.  The  pier  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  the  female  bather  is  supposed  to  be  on 
parade  after  the  bath.  She  must  come  out  of  her  bath-bouse 
looking  as  fresh  and  fine  as  when  she  went  in.  She  must  be 
curled,  and  powdered,  and  pink  and  white,  and  rustling,  and 
exactly  so  from  shoe-point  to  hat-feather.  No  one  excuses 
a  damp  lock  of  hair,  or  an  untied  bow,  or  a  crumpled 
skirt. 

In  they  come,  in  a  steady  stream  from  half-past  twelve  till 
half-past  one — hundreds  of  men,  hundreds  of  women,  and  a 
very  few  children.  The  musicians  breathe  out  their  sweetest 
melodies,  the  waves  sob  among  the  rocks,  but  the  world 
talks  them  all  down.  Music  of  men  and  music  of  nature 
has  no  place  when  Tom  and  Dick  are  picking  up  the  rem- 
nants of  Harry's  reputation.  As  to  the  women,  if  St. 
Cecilia  came  down  to  execute  her  finest  fantasia  on  the 
organ  they  would  not  stop  to  listen  to  her,  so  rapt  are  they 
in  hearing  how  Mrs.  Jones  lost  her  position  in  society  and 
Miss  Smith  failed  to  get  hers  even  in  the  beginning. 

Meantime,  as  the  stream  of  people  pour  in  up  the  little 
entrance  stairway  and  then  spread  out  over  terrace  and 
balcony,  the  watcher  hears  the  gossip  buzz  on  all  sides. 
The  woman  in  the  striped  dress,  with  the  pale-gold  hair 
crimped  in  little  stiff  ridges,  has  had  a  "career."  But  every- 
body has  had  a  career  at  Narragansett,  you  expostulate. 
Not  quite  everybody.  A  few  of  the  very  young  girls 
have  not.  They  may  have  yet — there  is  always  the  chance 
at  Narragansett — but  so  far  they  possess  the  uninteresting 
attribute  of  colorless  respectability.  The  lady  with  the 
career,  however,  is  amusing — that  is,  the  history  of  the 
career  is  amusing.  Half  a  dozen  people  will  tell  it  to  you  ; 
indeed,  press  it  upon  you.  Yes — it  is  very  odd  that  she  got 
into  the  Casino  at  all.  That  is  her  husband.  He  adores 
her.  The  peculiarity  of  all  these  husbands  of  the  career- 
possessing  ladies  is  their  unfaltering  adoration. 

Young  women  rustle  by  in  beautiful,  thin  muslin  dresses, 
decked  with  innumerable  pale  ribbons,  and  with  great, 
crumpled-up  hats  put  on  the  sides  of  their  heads.  They 
look  the  pink  of  prettiness  and  decorum.  Their  fine,  deli- 
cate faces  have  the  air  of  high  breeding  that  is  prized  above 
mere  common,  every-day  beauty.  One  comes  along  in  the 
palest  pink,  from  the  highest  rose  on  her  broad-leaved  hat  to 
the  toe  of  her  suede  shoe.  There  is  a  fluff  of  pink  and  white 
about  her  slim  ankles  in  the  thinnest  of  pink-silk  stockings, 
a  cloud  of  ribbons  fall  about  her,  her  pink  chiffon  parasol  is 
like  a  wax-tinted  mist  over  her  head.  She  is  blonde,  red- 
lipped,  with  eyes  of  a  china-blue,  the  face  of  a  cherub,  and 
a  mass  of  taffy-colored  hair  arranged  loosely  about  her 
cheeks.  She  is  the  heroine  of  a  career,  too.  She  jilted 
So-and-So,  eight  years  ago,  in  the  most  heartless  manner. 
So-and-So  went  away  with  his  heart  broken  into  two  pieces, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  mended  it  and  married 
a  girl  who  acted  the  ingenue  in  an  English  opera-bouffe 
company.  His  old  love  comes  to  Narragansett  every  sum- 
mer. Everybody  in  the  place  has  heard  all  about  the  jilt- 
ing, and  just  what  he  said,  and  just  what  she  said.  Women 
who  do  not  know  the  girl  to  bow  to,  will  tell  you  how  she  in- 
tended really  to  marry  a  rich  old  man,  who,  however,  did 
not  come  up  to  time,  and  so  here  she  is  stilL  Compared  to 
the  other  careers,  hers  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  then  it  has  its 
element  of  interest. 

The  rich  Western  girls  who  have  come  in  to  storm  the 
Eastern  citadel  have  no  careers,  or,  at  least,  none  that  the 
gossips  can  lay  hold  of.     The  pier  is  a  great  place  for  the 


Western  New  Rich  to  come  and  begin  to  climb  the  ladder. 
The  girls  are,  some  of  them,  delightfully  creditable.  They 
are  all  rich,  a  good  deal  better  off  than  the  Eastern  girls 
who  make  the  pier  their  stamping  ground.  Hence  they 
all  dress  gorgeously,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  exceedingly  good 
taste.  They  are  as  clever  as  possible,  know  exactly  how  to 
manage  the  campaign,  keep  their  parents  perfectly  in  hand, 
and  lay  out  their  summer  as  carefully  as  an  old  general  lays 
out  the  approaching  plan  of  action.  One  only  gives  the 
devil  his  due  when  one  says  that  the  West  is  full  of  brains 
and  energy. 

None  of  these  girls,  however,  are  pretty.  They  look 
good  style,  and  they  dress  well.  More  than  this,  some  of 
them  have  very  good  manners,  and  they  all  have  ambition, 
enterprise,  and  that  inestimable  quality  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "git  up  and  git"  As  to  money,  they  swim  in  it. 
Papa  is  always  a  petroleum  lord,  or  a  cattle  baron,  or  a  rail- 
way king.  They  drive  splendid  turn-outs,  and  they  let  the 
world  know  that  they  "siller  ha'e  to  spare."  Most  of  them 
have  entirely  eliminated  the  West  from  their  make-up. 
They  might  pass  for  New  Yorkers.  They  have  the  reed- 
like figures,  the  undulating,  gliding  walk,  the  sweet,  high, 
clear  voices  of  the  high-bred  maids  of  Gotham.  But  there 
is  about  them  a  suppressed  vitality,  a  vivacity  of  glance,  a 
nervous  energy  of  manner,  a  high-strung  strength  and  wiry- 
force  that  shows  them  the  offshoots  of  a  vigorous,  unex- 
hausted stock,  the  scions  of  a  fresh,  young  race. 

The  men  at  the  pier  vary  in  style  from  college  lads  in 
sailor-hats  to  well-seasoned  veterans  of  uncertain  age.  The 
careers  of  these  latter  are  treated  with  a  respectful  reserve, 
and  are  alluded  to  with  a  mysterious  vagueness  that  lends 
them  great  interest.  They  are  largely  termed  "  very  gay 
men";  then  the  biographer,  after  that  damning  admission, 
flits  from  the  subject  with  an  ease  born  of  long  practice.  The 
one  fact  in  their  Narragansett  careers  that  all  the  world 
knows  is  that  most  of  them  appear  to  live  on  yachts.  It 
also — according  to  the  noble  army  of  gossips — appears  to 
be  a  favorite  pastime  of  theirs  to  institute  mad  flirtations 
with  the  career-possessing  ladies,  while  the  adoring  hus- 
bands, like  the  man  in  the  poem,  "continue  to  smile." 

The  yachtsmen  are  all  the  same  in  appearance.  They  are 
middle-aged,  bronzed,  fat,  with  small  eyes  and  big  mus- 
taches. They  are  not  beauties.  None  of  their  conquests 
can  say,  like  the  heroine  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "  I  loved  his 
beauty  passing  welL"  High-living  and  idleness  is  not  be- 
coming to  the  average  man.  Moreover,  no  man  ever  comes 
off  a  yacht  who  is  not  well  up  in  years.  When  the  little 
launch  goes  shooting  through  the  water,  with  its  white-duck 
sailors  and  its  blue-coated  figures  in  the  stem-sheets,  one  may 
know,  by  the  experience  of  a  July  beside  the  sad  sea  waves, 
that  the  yachtsman  and  his  guests  are  all  fat,  all  over  fifty,  all 
burly  and  grizzled,  all  small  as  to  eye  and  heavy  as  to  lid,  all 
bald,  and  all  possessing  puffy,  purple  cheeks — in  fact,  all  pic- 
tures of  men  who  live  for  what  is  vaguely  known  as  "  a  good 
time." 

Above  and  beyond  these,  the  interesting  masses,  there  are 
the  interesting  individuals,  who  rise  over  the  mass  and  have 
more  stares  directed  toward  them  than  Mrs.  Langtry  would 
encounter  if  she  walked  the  entire  length  of  Broadway  on  a 
winter  afternoon.  They  will  show  you  one  of  the  belles  of 
the  pier — about  fifty  young  women  and  twenty-five  married 
ones  claim  the  distinction — and  tell  you  casually  that,  because 
of  her  peculiar  type  of  beauty,  she  is  called  "  Miss  Cafe 
Chantant"  She  is  a  pretty,  round,  dark  girl,  with  a  face 
that  is  the  perfection  of  the  sort  that  is  used  to  ornament  the 
fids  of  handkerchief-boxes.  Every  feature  is  perfect  of  its 
kind — the  rose-bud  mouth,  the  little  neat,  pinched,  meaning- 
less nose,  the  large,  velvet,  fawn's  eyes.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  young  lady  is  vulgarly  beautiful.  She  is  not  at 
all  aristocratic  ;  in  fact,  rather  a  shop-girl  type,  but  she  is 
absolutely  and  perfectly  pretty.  She  looks  prettier  than  ever, 
too,  in  bathing.  She  wears  a  dark  suit,  her  hair  loose,  and 
a  tight  belt  that  spans  a  waist  which  can  not  measure  more 
than  eighteen  inches.  She  would  be  the  most  charming 
picture  in  the  world  in  this  get-up,  only,  unfortunately,  she 
has  ugly  ankles. 

Another  girl,  of  a  very  different  order,  an  objective  point 
for  the  crowd's  glances,  is  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  the  daughter 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  generally  known  as  the  Daughter  of 
the  Confederacy.  Miss  Davis  is  not  very  pretty  and  not 
quite  young  enough  to  be  called  a  young  girl,  but  she  has 
the  greatest  charm  of  woman — a  fascinating  manner.  No 
one  can  tell  just  how  fascinating  a  manner  can  be  till  he  has 
felt  the  charm  of  a  really  captivating  address.  Miss  Davis 
has  this,  and  with  it  a  strong  and  exquisitely  attractive  per- 
sonality. Her  manner,  like  that  of  a  good  many  Southern 
women,  is  almost  foreign  in  its  plentiful  use  of  gesture  and 
its  brilliant  animation.  It  has  not  a  touch  of  a  New  York 
woman's  stiffness,  or  a  Bostonian's  cold  reserve,  or  a  West- 
ern girl's  rough  frankness.  It  is  a  fine,  courteous,  stately, 
and  yet  gracious  manner,  such  as  they  say  still  exists  among 
the  women  of  Virginia,  but  nowhere  else.  Its  possessor  has, 
over  and  above  this,  the  charm  of  always  trying  to  please 
and  of  being  equally  gracious  to  every  one. 

The  greater  celebrities  have  not  visited  the  pier  yet.  The 
Due  de  Morny  was  not  the  Due  de  Moray  at  all,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  M.  de  Mauney,  who  is  a  great  man  in  his  native 
land,  and  is  here,  on  dit,  to  find  a  rich  wife.  Edwin  Booth 
lias  arrived,  but  lives  so  quietly  with  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  that  one  hardly  ever  sees  him.  He  is  very  feeble 
and  old — a  ruin  of  a  great  man.  Sometimes,  passing  the 
cottage  where  he  lives,  one  may  see  him  sitting,  dreaming, 
on  the  piazza,  a  gray-and- white  cotton  coat  on  his  shoulders, 
a  pair  of  yellow-russet  slippers  on  his  feet,  a  black  skull-cap 
on  his  head.  In  the  distance  he  looks  like  a  musing  Jesuit 
priest.  Nearer  by  one  can  see  that  the  strange,  noble  beauty 
of  his  wonderful  face  still  exists,  though  blurred  by  age  and 
ill-health.  His  eyes  are  brilliant  under  his  shaggy  brows, 
and  as  his  grandchildren  play  about  him,  he  gently  admon- 
ishes them  in  the  deep,  rolling,  sonorous  voice  that  one  can 
not  disassociate  from  such  lines  as  :  "  'Tis  not  alone  my  inky 
cloak,  good  mother "  VAN  Gryse. 

Narragansett  Pier,  August  2,  1892. 


TH  E        A  RGONAUT. 


August  15,  1892. 


THE    MAJOR'S    HAND. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  like  Hans,  with  his  theories  ! " 
This  opinion  was,  like  a  discordant  chorus,  expressed  by 
ten  or  fifteen  students,  with  their  porcelain  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  in  front  of  them,  upon  the  oaken  table  of  the 
tavern,  immense  mugs  full  of  bock  beer. 

The  student  thus  interrupted  was  a  tall  young  man,  with 
a  full  beard  and  plenty  of  hair  under  his  velvet  cap  ;  his  pale 
face  and  frank  expression  denoted  a  superior  mind  and  soul. 
"  Do  not  laugh."  he  said  ;  "and  in  support  of  my  thesis — 
which  is  the  affirmation  of  a  solidarity  existing,  even  after  a 
violent  separation,  between  the  members  of  a  body  and  the 
body  itself— I  will  tell  you  a  little  story." 

"We  will  listen;  but  try  to  be  amusing!"  shouted  his 
skeptical  comrades. 

"  I  was  very  intimate  with  Major  Muller,"  began  Hans, 
"  who  was,  in  his  day,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  heaviest  play- 
ers at  our  summer  resorts.  I  had  known  him  since  my 
childhood  ;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  my  family,  and  every 
time  he  came  to  the  house,  he  never  forgot  to  bring  me  a 
lot  of  sweetmeats.  Then,  later  on,  he  made  me  a  present  of 
a  gun.  I  had,  therefore,  an  affectionate  respect  for  him, 
and  so,  when  I  was  no  longer  a  beardless  boy,  I  became  his 
intimate  friend. 

"  He  was  a  charming  man,  but  very  fond  of  play,  and  it 
was  a  quarrel  over  cards  that  led  to  his  famous  duel,  in 
which  he  killed  his  adversary  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  received 
such  a  severe  wound  in  his  wrist  that  the  doctor  was  soon 
afterward  obliged  to  amputate  his  right  hand.  By  a  strange 
whim,  the  major  would  not  be  separated  from  his  hand, 
which  was  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  So  he  had  it  saturated 
with  aromatics,  and  injected  with  strong  balsams,  and  pre- 
served it  in  a  crystal  globe  in  his  chamber. 

"  I  can  still  see  this  dried  hand  of  the  old  soldier  ;  I  still 
see  those  fingers,  febrile  in  their  immobility,  reposing  upon 
the  red  and  green  velvet  cushion,  with  its  golden  tassels. 
The  flesh — if  that  fantastically  strange  material  can  be  called 
such,  so  much  it  looked  like  ice  under  the  brownish  parch- 
ment that  had  once  been  skin- — made  me  shudder.  Upon 
the  forefinger  was  an  enormous  gold  ring  with  a  large  ruby  ; 
the  nails,  cut  squarely  in  military  fashion,  had  grown  but 
little  since  the  fatal  amputation.  And  wide,  thick,  and  nerv- 
ous, the  hand  had  remained  there  for  years. 

"  The  hand,  I  say,  had  lain  there  for  years  when  the  major 
took  to  his  bed  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness  that  was  to 
carry  him  off,  according  to  the  prediction  of  our  illustrious 
master. 

"  I  was  called  to  Muller's  house  as  an  intimate  friend,  and 
was  to  watch  over  him  every  second  night. 

"  I  pass  over  the  major's  last  days,  which  were  one  long 
agony.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  the  dying  man  made 
him  suffer  all  imaginable  pangs  :  fever,  shudderings,  cramps, 
delirium. 

"These  alarming  symptoms  suddenly  ceased,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  sick  man  had  entered  into  a  comatose  state  ; 
but  this  was  a  mistake.  A  rapid  reaction  began,  and  an  as- 
tonishing improvement  followed.  Every  one  concluded  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  convalescence.  Now,  one  evening 
as  I  had  just  begun  my  watch.  Muller  grew  drowsy,  and 
presently  fell  into  a  profound  and  healthy  sleep. 

"  I  was  reading,  and  little  by  little  began  to  feel  drowsy. 
However,  in  order  not  to  lose  myself  entirely,  I  got  up  and 
went  over  to  the  bed.  The  major's  breathing  was  regular 
and  his  sleep  as  calm  as  that  of  a  child.  I  returned  to  my 
place,  and  my  eyes  turned  by  chance  toward  the  corner 
where  the  hand  reposed  upon  a  table.  The  chamber  was 
lighted  only  by  a  hanging  night-lamp.  The  hand  seemed  to 
me  to  move. 

" '  Curious  effect  of  the  desire  to  sleep,'  I  said  to  myself, 
and  smiling  I  went  up  to  the  table. 

"The  hand  still  moved,  or  appeared  to  me  to  move,  the 
fingers  rose  and  fell,  one  by  one  or  all  together,  in  a  different 
and  intelligent  way,  as  though  unbending  themselves  after 
their  long  numbness. 

"  This  time  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  stood  as  if  nailed  to 
the  floor.  The  hand  continued  to  move  more  and  more,  as 
though  gathering  its  strength.  No  longer  able  to  control 
myself,  I  raised  the  crystal  globe  that  covered  this  strange 
relic,  and  thus  exposed  the  hand  to  the  air.  It  immediately 
turned  round  upon  its  stump,  which  was  covered  with  a  lace 
wrist-band,  and  its  other  fingers,  except  the  index,  signified 
to  me  to  return  to  my  seat.  The  movement  of  the  hand 
was  as  imperious  as  that  of  a  military  chief  designating  a 
point  to  be  captured  without  delay  and  without  explanation. 
"Without  believing  in  it  the  least  in  the  world,  in  spite  of 
my  eyes,  1  was  astounded,  and,  I  may  as  well  avow  it,  terri- 
fied ;  so  much  so  that  I  staggered  back  to  my  chair  and 
sank  down,  my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  riveted  upon  the  frightful 
object,  which  now  moved  its  fingers  as  though  in  the  act  of 
magnetizing  some  one. 

"  Suddenly  the  hand  rose  upon  its  middle  finger  and  bal- 
anced backward  and  forward,  as  though  gathering  itself  for 
a  start ;  then  it  jumped  down  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat.  Once 
upon  the  carpet,  it  bounded  lightly  along  until  it  reached  the 
table  beside  the  bed  ;  with  a  spring,  it  mounted  on  top,  and, 
seeking  among  the  bottles,  uncorked  one,  and  poured  from 
it  a  few  drops  into  the  cup  of  herb  tea.  Then,  creeping  up 
to  the  sleeper,  it  pinched  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  woke  up, 
and  immediately  it  jumped  down  to  the  floor,  where  I  no 
longer  followed  it  with  my  eyes,  my  attention  being  centered 
upon  the  sick  man.  The  major  said  :  '  I  am  thirsty,'  and. 
while  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  my  chair,  where  I  was  re- 
tained by  some  diabolical  force,  he  seized  the  cup  of  herb  tea 
and  drank  it 

"  At  this  instant  I  felt  released  from  my  imprisonment,  so 
to  speak,  and  rushed  to  the  bedside  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  major  was  dead.  I  looked  at  the  bottle  from  which  the 
hand  had  poured  the  liquid,  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
deadly  poison,  destined  for  a  preparation  to  be  used  ex- 
ternally, and  which  had  been  left  among  the  other  bottles. 
I   was  overwhelmed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  aid  it 


was  some  minutes  before  I  recovered  my  senses.  As  soon 
as  I  could,  I  notified  the  major's  friends  ;  but,  before  leaving 
the  room,  I  instinctively  threw  a  glance  at  the  table  where 
the  hand  usually  lay.  It  was  there,  under  the  glass,  as  it 
had  been  for  years  and  years. 

"  Death  was  ascribed  to  normal  causes.  The  funeral 
took  place,  and  a  few  days  passed  by.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
more  than  once  to  Muller's  house  for  various  reasons.  I 
never  failed  to  observe  the  hand,  which  remained  in  the 
chamber,  unoccupied  since  the  major's  death,  and  I  noticed, 
with  astonishment,  a  remarkable  deliquescence  in  the  tissues 
and  muscles  that  had  for  years  resisted  decay.  The  bones 
alone  remained  sound,  and  showed  more  and  more.  Then 
came  the  symptoms  of  decomposition. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Hans  concluded,  "  I  think  my  story  sup- 
ports my  thesis — the  affirmation  of  a  solidarity  existing,  even 
after  violent  separation,  between  the  members  of  a  body  and 
the  body  itself." — Translated  from  the  French  of  Paid 
Verlaine. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


•Parisina's"   Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 


From  Paris  to  Trouville  in  ten  hours  and  a  half  !  Every 
one  is  talking  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  feat.  Trouville  is  distant 
from  Paris  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles.  If  you 
take  the  one-thirty  express  you  arrive  at  Trouville  thirty 
minutes  after  five — time  enough  for  monsieur  to  have  his 
tub  or  his  dip  and  madame  to  make  a  most  elaborate  toilet 
before  dinner.  This  by  steam.  When  the  diligence  was 
the  recognized  method  of  progression,  I  suppose  it  would 
have  taken  two  or  three  days,  had  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Trouville, 
which  they  were  not,  for  it  was  a  dirty  little  fishing-place 
then,  utterly  ignored  of  fashion,  with  hardly  a  place  on  the 
map  of  France. 

Mr.  Tiffany  commenced  by  building  his  coach.  It  was 
an  exact  reproduction  of  an  English  coach  of  the  old  coaching- 
days — a  heavy,  ponderous  vehicle,  painted  reddish-brown, 
with  place  for  one  beside  the  driver  ;  immediately  behind, 
places  for  three  ;  behind  them  again  a  flat  space  for  the  lug- 
gage, and  instead  of  the  wide  back  seat,  which  all  modern 
coaches  possess,  a  "  dicky  "  for  the  guard.  The  only  thing 
omitted  is  the  "  boot" 

Mr.  Tiffany  himself,  however,  is  a  man  of  to-day,  and  he 
who  occupies  the  box-seat  beside  him  is  also  a  thorough 
product  of  fin-de-siecle  civilization,  being  none  other  than 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  of  world-wide  renown.  The  other 
men  are  Stuart  Taylor  and  Mr.  Higgins.  M.  Guiet,  of  the 
coach-building  firm  of  Million,  Guiet  &  Cie.,  who  built  the 
coach,  is  accommodated  inside,  with  a  reporter  and  one  or 
two  others — you  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  faces  as  the 
coach  whirls  past.  Maurice  Howlett  is  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous figure,  with  his  guard's  bugle,  his  rough,  white- 
beaver  hat,  his  dark-colored  coat,  with  red  facings. 

The  starting-place  was  naturally  the  Herald  office.  But  a 
world  of  business  had  to  be  got  through  before.  The 
coach  having  been  built,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  horses. 
Several  livery  stables  were  put  in  requisition.  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  St.  Lazare  Station  the  day  before  the  event,  and 
there  I  met  a  young  fellow  whom  I  knew  and  who  had  just 
been  seeing  several  teams,  provided  by  the  Maison  Honore, 
off  by  raiL  Each  animal,  he  told  me,  carried  its  harness  on 
its  back.  Some  of  the  teams  were  bound  for  Evreux, 
others  for  Lisieux,  or  intermediate  stations,  and  were  led  by 
hand  to  the  various  stages  on  the  road.  Careful  studies  had 
been  made  of  the  road  previously,  the  exact  time  noted 
down  for  the  passage  of  the  coach  at  each  stage.  The 
longest  stage  was  the  first  out  of  Paris — as  the  coach  ran 
from  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera  to  St.  Germain  without  stopping, 
and  there  is  a  steep  hill  between  this  and  St.  Germain. 
Then  fresh  horses,  put  in  in  a  twinkling,  and  off  again  to 
Vernouillet.  Between  Mantes — the  next  stage — and  Folle- 
ville-les-Quatre-Routes,  the  coach  began  to  gain  upon  the 
time  specified,  so  that  at  Folleville  there  was  a  few  minutes' 
delay,  as  the  fresh  team  was  not  quite  ready.  Lesieux  was 
reached  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon  ;  then  came  Pont 
l'Eveque — 1  have  only  mentioned  some  of  the  stopping- 
places,  but  there  were  thirteen  in  all — and  finally  Trouville, 
which  was  reached  exactly  ten  hours  and  a  half  from  the 
starting-point. 

Mr.  Tiffany  drove  nearly  all  the  way.  During  one  stage 
Mr.  Higgins  held  the  ribbons,  but  the  honor  was  all  for  W. 
G.  Tiffany — the  king  of  gentlemen  coachmen.  He  is  an  old 
roadster,  has  won  renown  in  England,  has  plied  the  "Rocket" 
and  the  "Comet"  between  Paris  and  Poissy,  and  between 
Paris  and  St.  Germain.  His  figure  on  the  box  is  familiar  to 
all  Parisians.  You  never  meet  him  in  general  society  any 
more  than  you  do  Gordon  Bennett ;  he  seems  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  on  a  coach-box.  Recognized  habita- 
tion he  has  none  ;  now  one  hotel,  now  another,  serves  his 
purpose,  and  his  only  address  is  care  of  the  New  York 
Herald  office. 

This  year's  Fourth  of  July  reception  at  the  American  Min- 
ister's excited  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  because 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  many  have  had  of  seeing  and 
speaking  with  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Jefferson  Coolidge.  No 
nomination  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  American 
colony  nor  have  produced  a  better  impression  in  French 
official  circles.  McLane  and  Reid  were  both  good  men,  but 
Coolidge  is  the  fittest  one  of  the  three.  McLane  had  lived 
abroad  and  frequented  courts,  but  he  belonged  rather  to  a 
past  generation,  and  although  he  speaks  French  well,  it  is 
not  the  French  of  to-day.  Reid  was  no  carpet  knight  but  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  the  business  he  had  to  transact 
was  of  an  arduous  description,  leaving  little  time  for  sociabil- 
ity. At  first  he  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not 
being  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  though  a 
lettered  man  and  a  learned  ;  but  he  set  himself  to  study  it, 
and  by  the  time  he  left  Paris  had  mastered  the  art  of  con- 
versing with  relative  ease.    Some  part  of  Jefferson  Coolidge's 


school  days  were  spent  in  Paris,  and  he  comes  to  us  so  well- 
grounded  in  the  language  that  he  was  enabled  to  read  his 
address  to  President  Carnot  in  French  ;  indeed,  he  began  by 
reciting  it  by  heart,  and  only  pulled  the  manuscript  out  of  his 
pocket  when  he  had  got  through  the  first  few  sentences. 
Frenchmen  can  never  properly  appreciate  a  man  who  does 
not  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  reception  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  Mr. 
Coolidge  having  as  yet  no  actual  domicile  in  Paris,  though  he 
has  just  secured  a  very  pretty  mansion  in  the  Rue  Bassano 
as  his  residence. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  an  invalid,  and,  therefore,  the  task  of 
seconding  her  father  on  such  occasions  devolves  on  Mrs. 
Stears,  who  accompanied  her  parents  to  Europe  with  this  in- 
tent Mrs.  Stears  has  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  and  a  most 
pleasant  face,  with  an  engaging  smile,  and  extremely  agree- 
able manners.  She  is  sure  to  be  successful  in  her  role  of 
hostess,  and  is  already  spoken  of  with  very  flattering  ap- 
proval in  the  Parisian  press.  On  this  afternoon  she  wore  a 
rather  severe  though  perfectly  tasteful  robe,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  clever  combination  of  pale-gray  silk  and  black  lace, 
with  a  small  capote  to  correspond.  1  was  struck  with  the 
relative  simplicity  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  dresses. 
True,  they  suited  the  informal  character  of  the  entertainment, 
and,  as  such,  were  in  the  best  taste.  The  fact  was,  the 
majority  of  the  fine  people  had  stayed  away.  Many  of  these 
cultivate  French  society  in  particular.  You  are  not  likely  to 
meet  Mrs.  Moore,  for  instance,  save  in  the  ultra-aristocratic 
set  of  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales.  Mrs.  Pulitzer  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Heddle  are  somewhat  less  exclusive,  still  fashion- 
able cosmopolitan  society  is  their  particular  centre.  The 
same  with  Mrs.  Ayer,  whose  jewels,  and  more  especially  her 
portrait  painted  by  Carolus  Duran,  have  rendered  her  a 
prominent  figure  this  season.  Those  American  women  who 
have  married  Frenchmen  of  rank  no  longer  form  part  of 
American  society  proper :  the  Princesse  de  Chimay,  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Baronne  de  Charette,  the 
Marquise  de  Mores,  almost  forget  that  they  were  once  Miss 
Ward,  Miss  Mitchell,  Miss  Post,  Miss  Hoffmann,  and  there 
are  many  others,  while  only  a  very  few  are  aware  that  Mme. 
Ribot,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  also  an 
American. 

Be  he  ever  so  democratic  in  his  ideas,  the  diplomatist  who 
accepts  to  represent  his  country  over  here  finds  it  costly 
work.  Of  course  no  man  could  do  it  on  the  miserable 
stipend  allowed  him  by  his  government.  Why,  Mr.  Reid 
spent  more  on  rent  alone  than  his  annual  salary  !  And  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  going  to  pay  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
that  pretty  house  of  his  in  the  Rue  Bassano  :  what  is  left 
over  will  hardly  be  enough  for  his  servants'  wages.  Fortu- 
nately he  is  well  off — report  says  rich.  The  cook's  hono- 
rarium alone  is  a  formidable  item.  Mr.  Morton  had  a  cook 
who  cost  him  a  pretty  penny  (no  wonder  his  dinners  were 
celebrated) — he  was  quite  the  gentleman,  and  used  to  leave 
his  stew-pans  and  throw  aside  his  white  cap  and  apron  of  an 
afternoon  and  repair  to  the  Bourse,  where  he  dabbled  in 
shares  ;  if  he  were  wanted,  one  of  his  underlings  had  orders 
to  go  and  fetch  him.  Mrs.  Morton  bore  with  him  as  long  as 
she  could — for  he  had  an  extremely  delicate  hand  for  a  sauce 
or  a  salmi — until  one  day  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Re- 
turning from  paying  some  calls,  a  very  elegant  brougham 
drove  up  just  as  Mrs.  Morton's  carriage  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  out  of  it  stepped  Mr.  Cook.  This  was  going  it  a  little 
too  strong,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

"  I  would  rather  have  this  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  my  but- 
ton-hole than  any  other  order  in  the  world,"  said  the  newly 
dubbed  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Henry  Mosler,  to 
me  to-day,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  American  artists  gen- 
erally. For  years  he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Salon.  The  second  time  he  exhibited,  his  picture  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  hung  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  ;  it  shows  a  priest  administering  the  sacrament  to  a 
dying  peasant  woman. 

It  is  to  Brittany  that  Henry  Mosler  has  principally  gone 
for  inspiration.  Jules  Breton,  Le  Blank,  Dagnan  Bouveret, 
among  the  French  artists  ;  the  Americans,  Melchers,  Mac- 
Ewen,  and  Walter  Gay,  have  all  been  to  the  same  source. 
Moslers  interpretation  is  nearest  akin  to  that  of  the  veteran 
master,  Breton,  in  solidity  of  coloring  and  sentiment  ;  he 
knows  how  to  paint  a  pretty  face,  too,  which  many 
artists  of  the  modern  school  consider  a  talent  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cultivate. 

The  late  Mrs.  Hobart,   of  San   Francisco,  owned  one  of 

Mosler's    most  pleasing  Brittany    pictures,  "  Purchasing  the 

Wedding  Outfit."     The    bride-elect    is    standing,  while  the 

shopman  measures  the    length    of  her   skirt    (what  a  shy, 

pretty  light  there  is  in  her  eyes  !),  and   her  mother,  seated  at 

the  counter,  is  scrutinizing  the  materials  unfolded  before  her. 

I  Another   larger   composition,    "The    Wedding    Morning," 

I  hangs  in  the  Sydney   Museum.     Both    were    shown   at   the 

1  Salon,  and  the   latter  was   purchased   for   Australia  at  that 

\  Triennial    Exhibition    which    for   some   occult    reason   was 

1  never  repeated  ;    while   the  former  figured  for  some  years  in 

,  the  Turquet  Collection.     "The  Wedding  Feast,"  which  was 

!  shown  at  this  year's  Salon,  and  will  most  likely  be  exhibited 

;  next  year  at  Chicago,  completes    a    most    interesting   series. 

I  At  a  table  laden  with  good  things  are  seated  the  guests  in  all 

their  holiday  splendor — the  old   parents,  the  blushing  bride, 

\  and  the  comely  young  bridegroom,  who,  glass  lifted  aloft. 

;  is  returning  thanks. 

The  principal  decoration  of  Harry  Moslers  studio  con- 
sists in  some  good  specimens  of  old  Brittany  furniture,  fine 
tapestry  on  the  walls,  and  soft  Turkey  carpeting  beneath  the 
feet  The  studio  is  situated  in  a  group  of  buildings  behind 
the  Champs- Elysees  in  the  Rue  Washington,  some  ten  min- 
utes' walk  from  his  dwelling,  in  the  Rue  de  La  Tremoille, 
but  before  next  winter,  studio  and  home  are  to  be  united  in 
a  flat  to  Mrs.  Mosler's  satisfaction.  A  charming  little  woman, 
bright  and  active,  is  the  artist's  wife,  and  no  one  who  did 
not  know  would  credit  her  with  being  the  mother  of  tall 
youths  at  college,  for  she  does  not  look  much  more  than  a 
girl  herself.  Parisin  \. 

Paris,  July  20,  1892. 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

In  the  Shipka  Pass. 
Yes,  it  is  over,  the  victory's  won. 

The  smoke  is  beginning  to  roll  away  ; 
Just  for  a  little  the  fighting's  done, 

Still  is  the  field  of  the  fearful  fray. 
Draped  on  the  arm  with  the  badge  ot  red, 

Over  the  field  the  searchers  go. 
Seeking  the  wounded  among  the  dead, 

And  waving  the  lanterns  to  and  fro. 

A  fair-faced  woman  is  with  the  band — 

Holiest  hers  of  a  woman's  works  ! 
'  Sister  Louise  of  the  gentle  hand," 

So  she  is  called  by  the  wounded  Turks  ; 
And  never  such  beautiful  eyes,  I  ween, 

Lighted  a  soldier's  path  to  God, 
And  never  a  fairer  dame  was  seen 

Kneeling  by  death  on  the  blood-stained  sod. 

English?     Oh,  yes  !  they  can  tell  you  that; 

And  wedded — she  wears  the  emblem  ring ; 
A  widow,  they  guess,  when  the  soldiers  chat — 

That  is  the  most  your  questions  bring  ; 
But  the  weight  of  an  awful  grief  she  bears 

Hidden  away  in  her  heaving  breast. 
And  ever  the  look  on  her  face  she  wears 

Of  the  soul  that  is  weary  and  pines  for  rest. 

But  here  in  the  Shipka  Pass  to-night, 

Dropping  behind  in  the  surgeon  s.  train. 
She  glides,  like  an  angel  of  holy  light, 

Down  through  the  rows  of  the  gory  slain — 
Shutting  the  Has  of  the  staring  eyes. 

Stretching  the  limbs  for  their  last  repose, 
Catching  the  whispered  word  that  lies 

On  the  lips  that  the  thrills  of  death  unclose. 

Here,  mid  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  braves, 

Shattered  and  shot  in  a  hopeless  cause. 
White  and  wan  in  the  moonlight  waves. 

O'er  a  heap  of  slain  see  the  sister  pause — 
Pause  for  a  moment,  and  reel  away. 

Smitten  as  if  by  a  sabre  stroke, 
For  there  at  her  feet  two  wounded  lay, 

Their  faces  black  with  the  battle  smoke. 

She  has  gazed  on  death  in  a  hundred  shapes, 

And  the  horrible  wounds  of  the  modem  strife, 
But  now  from  her  lips  a  cry  escapes 

As  she  bends  her  ear  for  the  sounds  of  life. 
They  live  !  they  breathe  !— yet  she  turns  to  fly, 

And  her  face  is  hot  with  a  great  white  heat. 
For  there  together  these  wounded  He, 

Two  loves  betrayed,  at  her  craven  feet. 

Husband  and  lover  !     O  God  above  ! 

If  mercy  there  be  for  the  worst  of  sins. 
Grant  that  her  prayer  to  the  throne  of  love 

Some  balm  for  her  horrible  anguish  wins  ! 
Husband  and  lover  !  and  side  by  side, 

With  their  life-blood  flowing,  a  mingled  stream. 
What  wonder  the  shivering  woman  cried — 
"  Wake  me,  O  God  !  'tis  a  ghastly  dream  ! 

■  '  Tis  a  dream — a  dream  of  the  long-ago. 

I  am  gay  to-night  in  the  giddy  whirl  ; 
And  Raymond  he  follows  me  to  and  fro 

With  his  ceaseless  chiding  of  *  Foolish  girl  I ' 
He  is  jealous,  this  burly  lord  of  mine — 

Jealous  of  rattlepate  handsome  Guy  ; 
I  am  sure  we  are  careful  to  draw  the  line. 

But  I  like  to  tease  him— I  know  not  why. 

'  "Tis  a  dream — a  dream  :  I  have  left  his  home ; 

He  struck  me — wounded  my  woman's  pride  ; 
We  are  hiding  in  lodgings — abroad—  in  Rome, 

And  the  tale  of  our  Right  is  far  and  wide. 
<  Vuy  hears  from  home ;  he  has  trusty  friends, 

Who  give  us  the  news  of  my  husband's  quest ; 
In  a  letter  to-day  one  tidings  sends— 

My  shame  is  safe  in  my  husband's  breast. 

'  I  hate  him  now  !     Had  he  sought  the  law. 

The  law  would  at  least  have  set  me  free. 
What  was  it  stayed  his  hand  '!    He  saw 

That  Guy  might  have  given  his  name  to  me. 
A  fig  for  such  love  as  his,  I  say, 

It  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  named  with  Guy's  ; 
For  me  he  has  flung  the  awr/rfaway, 

And  I  am  the  world  in  his  noble  eyes, 

"  Tis  a  dream — a  dream.     Do  I  hear  aright* 

He  has  told  my  people  'twas  his  the  blame ; 
And  now  he  is  going  abroad  to  fight ; 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  shields  my  fame  ! 
Raymond  !  my  husband  !     O  God,  I  was  mad 

Ever  to  torture  a  heart  so  true  \ 
He  is  my  husband — oh,  that  he  had 

Never  a  cause  my  love  to  rue ; 

'  I  have  parted  forever  from  Guy  to-day  ; 

Never  again  will  I  look  on  his  face  ; 
From  the  haunts  of  men  I  will  wander  away, 

Hiding  forever  my  soul's  disgrace. 
The  glorious  East  is  ablaze  with  war ; 

In  a  mission  of  mercy  may  guilt  atone — 
I  am  Sister  Louise  of  the  Ambulance  Corps, 

I  am  here  with  the  dead  to-night,  alone. 

*  Spare  me  my  reason,  O  Lord,  a  while  ! 

The  blast  of  the  night  wind  cools  my  brow. 
A  wanton  and  wicked,  am  I  too  vile 

For  thy  cleansing  fires  to  purge  me  now? 
'Tis  a  dream— a  dream  ;  blood  has  turned  my  brain 

I  will  not  look  on  these  things  below ; 
There  are  the  lights  ot  the  surgeon's  train — 

Oh,  but  they  hear  me  not — on  they  go  ! 

'  How  cold  comes  the  blast  of  the  icy  north  ! 

It  seizes  my  throat  and  stops  my  breath  ; 
Or  has  Thy  merciful  word  gone  forth? 

Are  these  the  chills  of  the  coming  death? 
Husband  and  lover,  or  dying  or  dead, 

Room,  if  your  brave  souls  be  not  loth, 
Room  for  the  woman  to  lay  her  head 

Who  ruined  your  lives,  and  loved  you  both. 

'  Husband  and  lover — oh,  speak  one  word 

Here  in  the  gloom  of  the  Eastern  night ! 
They  answer  me  not,  they  have  not  heard, 

Or  hearing,  they  have  not  heard  aright. 
How  came  you  lying  here  side  by  side. 

Here  in  the  ranks  of  the  slaughtered  Turks? 
Speak  to  your  mistress — tell  your  bride. 

While  still  in  my  brain  some  reason  lurks. 

"  Both  of  them  dead  !     I  am  glad  'tis  so, 
For,  taking  a  hand  of  each  in  mine, 
I  can  kiss  them  both  now — they'll  neither  know — 

And  whisper  their  names  to  the  King  divine. 
Husband  and  lover,  here  hand  in  hand 

Our  bodies  will  lie  on  the  blood-stained  grass, 
And  at  dawn  to-morrow  the  searching  band 
Will  give  us  one  grave  in  the  Shipka  Pass." 

— George  R.  Szitts. 


Edward  O.  Wolcott,  the  youngest  of  the  United 
States  Senators,  and  the  nominator  of  Mr.  Blaine  at 
Minneapolis,  relates  how  a  young  lady,  who  wanted 
to  visit  Denver,  wrote  to  a  friend  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wolcott  to  request  him  to  procure  her  a  pass. 
Being  a  woman,  she  naturally  added  a  postscript  to 
her  letter,  which  in  this  case  ran  as  follows  : 

P.  S. — I  wish  you  would  also  send  me  one  of  those  P.  D. 
corsets  ;  the  kind  you  wore  when  I  was  last  in  Denver.  I 
think  they  are  just  too  lovely  for  anything. 

The  friend  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Wolcott,  indorsing 
the  request  on  the  back  ;  but  in  her  hurry,  forgot  to 
tear  off  the  postscript.  She  promptly  received  the 
following  reply  from  him  : 

Dear  Madam:  I  inclose  a  pass,  as  requested,  for  your 

friend  Miss .     I  would  send  her  the  P.  D.  corset,  but 

I  have  forgotten  her  number.     Very  respectfully. 

E.  O.  Wolcott. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

John  Tenniel,  Punch's  famous  cartoonist,  is 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  has  lost  his  left  eye. 

The  famous  class  of  '53  at  Yale  included  Andrew 
D.  White,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Randall  Gibson.  Ed- 
mund C.  Stedman,  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  Charlon  T. 
Lewis,  George  W.  Smalley,  and  Judge  Shiras. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  become  so  angered  by 
the  flippant  allusions  in  the  American  newspapers  to 
his  late  canvass,  that  he  declares  he  wilt  never  set 
foot  in  the  United  States  again.    Too  bad,  too  bad  ! 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  received  quite  an  unusual 
honor  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who 
has  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
a  very  high  order,  indeed,  in  Japan,  and  exceedingly 
exclusive. 

"  Boss  "  Shepherd  lives  in  baronial  state  in  his  own 
castle,  among  his  mines  and  haciendas,  near  Bato- 
pilas.  Mexico,  where  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
die  Montezumas  look  upon  him  as  a  giant  of  energy 
and  progress.  He  looks  but  little  older  than  be  did 
ten  years  ago,  and  retains  all  of  his  remarkable 
vitality. 

A  slight  dispute  between  Don  Carlos  and  the 
Comte  de  Paris  has  been  occupying  the  papers  lately. 
Both  sides  claim  the  right  'to  bear  the  full  arms  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon — Don  Carlos,  as  head  of  the 
Bourbon  family  ;  the  Comte  de  Paris,  as  rightful 
king  of  Prance.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  fleur-de-lys  escutcheon  is  that  of  the  kings  of 
France  or  merely  that  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Professor  Tyndall,  who  could  not  have  the  much- 
coveted  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  defeated. 
is  enjoying  the  one  other  pleasure  he  has  lately 
craved,  that  of  revisiting  Switzerland.  This  time  he 
fell  in  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  travel- 
ing companion  ;  and  they  do  say  that  these  two  emi- 
nent men  found  they  had  much  more  in  common  in 
their  tenets  than  either  of  them  would  have  believed 
before. 

Although  Joachim,  the  great  violin-player,  enjovs 
the  distinction  of  being  called  in  Germany  the  "  vio- 
lin konig,"  his  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  an  infan- 


try regiment  quartered  at  Frankfort,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  roll  of  officers  at  the  request  of  his 
colonel,  because  his  father  came  to  Frankfort  and 
took  part  in  a  concert.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
colonel,  was  "  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
German  uniform." 

Attention  is  called  by  the  press  lo  the  rapidity  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  army  bv  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
eleven  generals  have  l>een  retired,  namely:  Dink- 
lage,  Knobbe,  Schulenburg,  Freyeun,  Heinnuges, 
Hover.  Heydebrook.  Schlerber,  Bardeleben.  Hook, 
and  Scharbeten.  The  Prussian  army,  consequently, 
is  now  commanded  by  men  as  inexperienced  as  is 
the  emperor  himself. 

Knute  Xelson,  whom  the  Minnesota  Republicans 
have  nominated  for  governor,  15  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  North- West,  who  call  him 
familiarly  "the  little  Norwegian."  He  is  a  man  of 
small  phvsique,  hardly  more  than  five  feet  five  inches 
in  height,  and  wears  a  close-cropped,  dark  chin- 
beard,  streaked  with  gray.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  was  for  a  time  the  attorney  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Northern  Railway. 

One  of  the  newly  elected  Gladstonian  members  of 
Parliament  is  Mr.  W.J.  Ingram,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Herbert  Ingram,  M.  P.,  founder  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  of  which  the  son  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers.  Mrs.  Ingram,  the  mother, 
whose  marriage  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin  was  lately 
announced,  is  an  excellent  manager  herself,  and  was 
of  great  assistance,  it  is  said,  to  her  son  in  his  recent 
canvass.  He  polled  1,355  against  1,203  Conservative 
votes. 

Ex-King  Milan  has  become  a  Russian  subject,  this 
privilege  having  been  granted  by  the  Czar.  Milan 
receives  two  thousand  dollars  a  month  in  return  for 
the  "  condescension  "  from  the  Czar's  privy  purse, 
but  on  the  understanding  that  the  "  pension  "  will  at 
once  cease  if  he  returns  to  Servia  without  the  Czar's 
sanction.  It  has  now  leaked  out  that  in  return  for 
his  renunciation  of  all  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  officer, 
and  father,  Milan  received  from  the  regent  two  mill- 
ion francs  in  hard  cash,  a  pension  for  life  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a  year,  and  two  million  francs 


for  his  landed  property  in  Senna.  In  addition,  he 
receives  a  pension  as  a  retired  general  in  the  Servian 
array. 

According  to  foreign  papers,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
the  famous  French  author  who  became  insane  about 
a  year  ago,  has  no  chance  of  regaining  his  reason. 
Owing  10  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Dr. 
Blanche's  institution  recently,  to  go  to  a  bathing- 
resort  in  the  south  of  France,  a  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  was  mentally  convalescent.  Unfor- 
tunately there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for 
the  good  news.  A  few  personal  friends  will  watch 
over  him  at  the  resort  for  a  time,  when  he  will  re- 
turn to  the  asylum. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Streator,  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment.  N.  G.  P..  whose  punishment  of  Private 
lams  has  occasioned  so  much  comment,  is  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  politician  of  Westmoreland  Countv. 
Colonel  Streator  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the 
tallest  and  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Guard.  Of  his  gigantic  strength,  of  which  he 
made  a  striking  exhibition,  this  is  told:  During  the 
division  encampment  at  Mount  Gretna  in  1890.  one 
night,  while  he  was  officer  of  the  guard,  he  ordered 
some  roistering  militiamen,  six  in  all.  back  to  their 
quarters.  They  refused  to  go.  and  one  of  them  in- 
sulted Streator,  who  thereupon  picked  up  the  offender 
by  main  force  and.  swinging  him  like  a  club,  dashed 
him  against  his  friends  with  such  effect  that  thev 
were  glad  to  beat  a  retreat. 

The  millionaire  is  becoming  far  less  important  a  (ac- 
tor in  Congress  than  formerly.  The  aggregate  wealth 
of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  is  at  present 
fifty  million  dollars  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  men  of  great  wealth,  such  as  "Joe"  Brown. 
Hearst,  Plumb.  Fanvelt,  Spooner.  Scott,  and  Spinola 
have  died  or  left  Congress,  and  their  successors 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  men  of  moderate 
means.  What  great  fortunes  remain  are  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy-five  per  cent,  the  possession  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Pacific  Slope  or  the  West.  Another 
curious  fact  about  these  great  Congressional  fortunes 
is  that  theirownersare  mostly  men  whose  names  be- 
gin with  the  letters — Sanger.  Stewart,  Stanford.  San- 
ders. Sherman,  Shoup.  Squire,  Stockbridge.  Stahl- 
necker,  Stevens,  and  Stephenson. 


MADAME  ROWLEY'S  TOILET   MASK 


The  following  are  the  claims  made  for  Madame  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask,  and  the  grounds 

on  which  it  is  recommended  to  Ladies  for  Beautifying,  Bleaching,  and 

Preserving  the  Complexion. 

9th.   It  is  a  Natural  Beautifier  for  Bleaching  and  Preserving  the 
Skin,  and  Removing  Complexional  Imperfections. 


1st.  The  Mask  is  Soft  and  Pliable  and  can 
Worn  without  Discomfort  or  Inconvenience. 

2d.  It  is  durable,  and  does  not  dissolve  or  come 
asunder,  but  holds  its  original  shape. 

3d.  It  has  been  Analyzed  by  Eminent  Scien- 
tists and  Chemical  Experts,  and  pronounced 
Perfectly  Pure  and  Harmless. 

4th.  With  ordinary  care  the  Mask  will  Last  for 
Years,  and  its  valuable  properties  Never  Become 
Impaired. 

5th.  The  Mask  is  protected  by  letters  patent,  has 
been  introduced  ten  vears,  and  is  the  only  Gen- 
uine article  of  the  kind. 

6th.  It  is  Recommended  by  Eminent  Phy- 
sicians and  SciENl  ific  Men  as  a  substitute  for  in- 
jurious cosmetics. 

7th.  The  Mask  is  as  Unlike  the  fraudulent  ap- 
pliances used  for  conveying  cosmetics,  etc.,  to  the 
face  as  day  is  to  night,  and  it  bears  no  analogy  to 
them. 

8th.  The  Mask  may  be  worn  with  Perfect 
Privacy  if  desired.  The  Closest  Scrutiny  can 
not  detect  that  it  has  been  used. 


be  Easily  Applied  and 


The  Toilet  Mask  (or  Face  Glove)  in  poslti 
to  the  face. 

TO   BE  WORN   THREE  TIMES    IN    THE    WEEK. 


10th.  The  Mask  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
one  purchase  ends  the  expense. 

nth.  Hundreds  of  dollars  uselessly  expended  for 
cosmetics,  lotions,  and  like  preparations  may  be 
saved  by  those  who  possess  it. 

12th.  LADIES  in  every  section  of  the  country  are 
using  the  Mask  with  gratifying  results. 

13th.  It  is  safe,  simple,  cleanly,  and  effective  for 
beautifying  purposes,  and  never  injures  the  most 
delicate  skin. 


14th.  While  it  is  intended  that  the  Mask  should 
be  Worn  During  Sleep,  it  may  be  applied,  unth 
equally  good  results,  at  Any  Time,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  wearer. 


15th.  The  Mask  has  received  the  testimony  of 
well-known  society  and  professional  ladies,  who  pro- 
claim it  to  be  the  greatest  discovery  for  beautifying 
purposes  ever  offered  to  womankind. 


A  FEW  SPECIMEN  EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIAL  LETTERS: 


"  1  am  so  rejoiced  at  having  found  at  last  an  article  that 
will  indeed  improve  the  complexion." 

"  Every  lady  who  desires  a  faultless  complexion  should  be 
provided  with  the  Mask." 

"  My  face  is  as  soft  and  smooth  as  an  infant's." 

"  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  it." 

"As  a  medium  for  removing  discolorations,  softening,  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  1  consider  it  uneqnaled." 

"It   is,  indeed,  a  perfect  success— an   inestimable   rreas- 


"  I  find  that  it  removes  freckles,  tan,  sunburn,  and  gives 
the  complexion  a  soft,  smooth  surface." 


"  I  have  worn  the  mask  but  two  weeks,  and  am  ama7ed  at 
the  change  it  has  made  in  my  appearance." 


"  The  Mask  certainly  acts  upon  the  skin  with  a  mild  and 
beneficial  result,  making  it  smoother  and  clearer,  and 
seeming  to  remove  pimples,  irritations,  etc.,  with  each  ap- 
plication." 

"  For  softening  and  beautifying  the  skin  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  it." 

"  Your  invention  can  not  fail  to  supersede  everything  that 
is  used  for  beautifying  purposes." 

"  Those  of  my  sex  who  desire  to  secure  a  pure  complexion 
should  have  one." 

"  For  bleaching  the  skin  and   removing   imperfections  I  ! 
know  of  nothing  so  good." 

"  I  have  worn  the  Mask  but  three  nights,  and  the  black- 
heads have  all  disappeared." 

"  The  Mask  should  be  kept  in  every  lady's  toilet -case." 


"  I  must  tell  you  how  delighted  I   am   with  your  Toilet 
Mask  ;  it  gives  unbounded  satisfaction." 


"  A  lady  was  cured  of  freckles  by  eight  nights'  use  of  the 
Mask." 


'The  improvement   in  my   complexion    Li   truly  marvel- 


"  After  three  weeks'  use  of  the  Mask  the  wrinkles  have  al- 
most disappeared." 


"My   sister  used  one  for  a   spotted   skin,  and  her  com- 
plexion is  all  that  can  be  desired." 


'  Ii  does  even  more  than  is  claimed  for  it.' 


"  1   have  been  relieved    of  a  muddv.  greasy  complexion 
after  trying  all  kinds  of  cosmetics  withttll  - 


COM] 
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May  be  hidden  imperfectly  bv  cosmetics  and  powders,  but  can  only  be  removed  permanently  by  the  Toilet  Mask.     By  Its  use  e,  cry  kind  of 
spots,  impurities,  roughness,  etc.,  vanish  from  the  skin,   leaving   it   soft,  clear,  brilliant,  and  beautiful.     It  is  harmless,  cost.  mile,  and 


And  is  both  a  complexion  preserver  and  beautifler.     Famons  society  ladies,  actresses,  belles,  etc.,  use   It.     VALUABLE  ILHSTRATED 
PAMPHLET,  with  proofs  and  full  particulars,  mailed  free  by 

THE  TOILET  MASK  COMPANY,  I  1 64 Broadway, IMew York 

S^ Apply  >"OTV,  -n-hile  you  have  onr  address  before  yon,  as  thl«  advertisement  appears  only  occasionally.    Please  mention  th<>  Arconnut. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  London  Author  keeps  rolling  the  ball  of  dis- 
cussion 'twixt  the  British  publisher  and  writer  ;  and 
all  the  newspapers  take,  now  and  then,  a  hand  in 
the  game.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  scoffs  at  the 
writer.  If  authors,  it  says,  "are  too  lazy  or  too 
careless  to  manage  their  own  business  aright,  can 
thev  wonder  if  other  men  manage  it  for  them  and 
take  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  ?  " 

Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston's  collection  of  stories, 
which  the  Appletons  will  bring  out,  has  the  title 
'•  Mr.  Fortner's  Marital  Claims,  and  Other  Stories." 

In  a  note  to  the  Critic,  devoted  principally  to  typo- 
graphical errors.  Colonel  Higginson  says  that  his 
"  old  friend,  the  late  Professor  Longfellow,  after  hav- 
ing the  proofs  of  his  *  Dante  '  read  by  at  least  three 
different  persons,  finally  received  the  published  book 
with  delight  at  the  break  fast- table,  and  at  once 
opened  upon  a  very  serious  misprint," 

Bret  Harte  has  just  concluded  a  new  story,  en- 
titled "Susy."  Admirers  of  his  "Waif  of  the 
Plains  "  will  find  the  new  story  an  account  of  the 
further  doings  of  that  most  interesting  creation,  Clar- 
ence. 

M.  Guernay  de  Beaurepaire,  Procureur-General 
of  France,  famous  for  his  prominence  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  the  anarchist  Ravachol,  and  with 
the  case  of  General  Boulanger  a  few  years  ago,  is 
the  author  of  the  new  novel  "The  Woodman," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  John 
Simpson,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Appletons  announce  a  handsome  new  edition 
of  Lecky's  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  It  is  to  be  published  in  twelve  volumes, 
i2mo.,  seven  volumes  being  given  to  England  and 
five  to  Ireland. 

Frances  C.  Bavlor  has  completed  a  new  novel 
called  "  Claudia." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barries  book,  "The  Little  Minister," 
shares  with  Mr.  Hardy's  "Tess"  the  honor  of  sell- 
ing as  well  through  the  stress  of  the  English  elec- 
tions as  they  did  three  months  ago.  They  are  the 
only  books  of  which  this  may  be  said. 

J.  M.  Barrie  is  now  engaged  on  two  more  books 
— one  about  Taramas  Haggart,  who  is  his  favorite 
among  his  creations,  and  one  a  story  of  London  life. 

Disraeli  had  a  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
fashion  of  acknowledging  presentation  copies  of 
books.  "  Mr.  Disraeli,"  he  would  write,  "  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  X.  and  will  lose  no  time  in 
perusing  his  interesting  work."  This  is  decidedly  a 
model  to  imitate. 

Colonel  Knox  has  written  a  new  "  Boy  Traveler  " 
book,  the  fourteenth  in  the  series.  It  is  a  story  of 
adventure  in  a  by-gone  time. 

A  new  edition  of  W.  H.  Herndon's  "Abraham 
Lincoln  "  is  to  be  published  by  the  Appletons.  The 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  will  be 
brought  out  in  two  volumes,  with  new  illustrations 
and  an  introduction  written  by  Horace  White. 

James  G.  Blaine  is  said  to  beat  work  on  a  "  Hand- 
Book  to  Politics,"  projected  more  than  three  years 
ago. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  recently 
compleled  his  book  on  the  early  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  It  will  be  published  in  St.  Louis  in 
a  volume  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  novel  is  to  bear  the  title  of 
- "  Laura  Arden." 

John  Macgregor,  whose  death  is  announced  in 
England,  was  the  author  of  several  books  relating  to 
canoe  voyages,  among  them,  "  A  Thousand  Miles  in 
the  Rob  Roy,"  "  The  Rob  Roy  in  the  Baltic,"  and 


"  A  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Rob  Roy."  The  first  was 
published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  went  through 
several  editions. 

New   Publications. 

"  The  Three  Feathers"  is  the  latest  volume  of  the 
novels  of  William  Black  to  be  issued  in  the  new  and 
revised  edition  of  his  works.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers.  New  York  ;  price,  90  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Hungarian  Girl."  a  novel  translated  from 
the  German  of  Miriam  Tenger  by  S.  E.  Boggs,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Rob- 
ert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Lowrey  has  translated  from  the 
eighth  German  edition  Paul  Lindau's  novel.  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bewer,"  which  is  published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price,  25  cents;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  A  Letter  of  Introduction,"  another  of  those  de- 
lightful farces,  in  which  W.  D.  Howells  pictures  the 
amusing  uncertainties  of  the  New  England  woman, 
as  exemplified  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  has  been  issued  in 
the  Black  and  White  Series,  in  which  the  other  farces 
of  the  set  have  appeared.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  number  of  W.  M.  Griswold's  "  De- 
scriptive Lists  of  Novels  and  Tales"  treats  of  those 
dealing  with  France.  In  each  entry  are  given  the 
title  of  a  novel,  the  author's  name,  publisher's  name, 
date  of  publication,  and  a  brief  resume  of  the  story. 
The  novels  mentioned  number  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  the  folio  concludes  with  a  full  list  of 
the  authors  whose  works  are  mentioned  in  the  entire 
set  of  "  descriptive  lists."  Published  and  for  sale 
by  W.  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  price,  post- 
paid, $1.00- 

"  Young  Lucretia  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  contains  thirteen  tales  of  child-life  in  New 
England,  intended  primarily  for  the  readers  of  juve- 
nile magazines  ;  but  they  are  characterized  by  the 
same  sure  drawing  of  the  modern  Puritans  that  gave 
their  charm  to  her  stories  for  more  mature  minds. 
The  illustrations,  by  the  way,  are  excellent,  and 
show  how  high  a  standard  is  maintained  in  the  best 
grade  of  young  folk's  periodicals.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Thomas  Carlyle,"  by  John  Nichol,  is  the  latest 
issue  of  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  of  which 
John  Morley  is  editor.  It  is  both  biographical  and 
critical  :  after  an  introductory  summary.  Professor 
Nichol  devotes  the  first  half  of  the  book  to  Carlyle's 
early  days,  the  period  from  his  marriage  to  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  then  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Welsh, 
then  to  the  death  of  Carlyle's  mother,  then  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  finally  the  period  of 
Carlyle's  decadence ;  and  the  four  remaining 
chapters  are  "Carlyle  as  Man  of  Letters,  Critic, 
and  Historian,"  "  Carlyle's  Political  Philosophy," 
"Ethics,  Predecessors,  Influence,"  and  "On  Car- 
lyle's Religion."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York ;  price.  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

Brander  Matthews  and  George  H.  Jessop  have 
taken  a  short  story,  "Check  and  Counter-Check," 
which  they  wrote  in  collaboration  for  one  of  the 
magazines  in  1888,  and,  enlarging  it  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  brief  summer  novel,  have  published  it  in 
the  Appletons"  Summer  Series  under  the  title  "A 
Tale  of  Twenty-Five  Hours."  The  plot  begins  with 
Paul  Stuyvesant's  discovering,  among  the  checks  he 
has  drawn  in  the  past  six  months,  one  drawn  to  his 
friend  Charles  Vaughn — to  whose  sister  Stuyvesant 
is  engaged  to  be  married — given  in  payment  of  a 
poker  debt,  which  bears  four  indorsements.  Vaughn 
had  given  it  to  one  Zalinski,  he  to  one  James  Burt, 
and  he  to  Elipathet  Duncan,  a  lawyer  and  friend  of 
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Stuvvesant.  With  the  aid  of  the  morning  paper,  he 
learns  that  Duncan  is  defending  Burt,  a  burglar ; 
that  Zalinski  is  a  pawnbroker  ;  and  that  a  Titian  that 
had  been  stolen,  cut  from  its  frame  in  Paris,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  re- 
covered by  a  millionaire.  Going  to  Vaughn's  studio 
— for  Vaughn  is  a  wealthy  and  successful  artist — he 
finds  in  the  studio  the  recovered  picture.  There- 
upon, being  a  lawyer  and  the  author  of  a  book  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  he  sets  about  unraveling  this 
complication.  The  dramatic  skill  of  Jessop  and  the 
sprightly  wit  of  Matthews  have  made  this  a  clever 
and  amusing  tale  of  the  kind  one  likes  to  run  across 
in  summer.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
That  the  proprietorship  of  a  newspaper  should  pass 
uninterruptedly  from  father  to  son  for  a  century  and 
a  half  is  a  rare  and  noteworthy  event  in  the  annals  of 
journalism.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  with  the 
Schlesische  Zeitung,  which  was  founded  by  Johann 
Jakob  Korn,  at  Breslau,  in  1742. 

The  New  York  Sun  "learns  credibly  that  the 
Recorder,  of  New  York,  is  now  printing  and  selling 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  its  Sunday 
paper.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement  for 
a  comparatively  young  newspaper,  and  can  be  the 
result  only  of  uncommon  energy  and  industry." 

The  New  York  Times  has  finally  settled  upon  a 
fixed  head-line  for  its  column  of  jocose  clippings 
from  its  exchanges.  Up  to  within  a  short  time,  the 
heading  of  this  column  was  changed  even'  day. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  in  the  office  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  done  it  was.  Doubdess,  the  readers 
are  even  more  relieved  than  the  editors. 

Julian  Ralph  is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  a  little 
under  forty  years  of  age.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade,  published  three  weekly  newspapers  without 
success,  and  then  became  a  reporter  for  metropolitan 
papers.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  write 
more  on  a  given  subject  than  any  other  man  in  the 
profession.  It  is  said  that  in  describing  General 
Grant's  funeral,  and  on  other  occasions,  he  wrote  a 
whole  page  of  the  Sun  in  a  day. 

Stephen  Bonsai,  of  Baltimore,  well  known  to 
American  newspaper  men,  is  to-day  the  hero  of  the 
British  journalistic  world,  and  his  name  is  bracketed 
with  those  of  Forbes  and  Stanley.  A  London  corre- 
spondent thus  gives  the  reason  : 

"  He  was  in  Morocco  when  Sir  Charles  Evan  Smith  and 
the  members  of  the  British  Mission  started  out  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  and  Bonsai  joined  the  cara- 
van. The  conferences  resulted  in  a  number  of  tragic  inci- 
dents.    Negotiations  were  finally  broken  off,  and  the  mis- 


sion started  to  Tangiers.  Bonsai,  striking  out  for  himself, 
rode  across  the  desert,  keeping  in  the  saddle  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  and  beating  the  caravan  by  nearly  a  week.  From 
Tangier^  he  cabled  his  dispatches,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
London  he  was  summoned  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  confer- 
ence with  Lord  Salisbury.  Bonsai  w.is  fired  at  on  his  way 
to  re7,  and  promptly  made  a  representation  to  the  Sultan 
on  his  arrival,  r  Eve  thousand  dollars*  compensation  was 
ofTeied  to  him,  but  was  declined,  and  then  the  Sultan  wrote 
a  letter  of  apology,  prayin-  him  to  accept  a  jeweled  sword 
of  honor.     This  was  accepted." 

The  New  York  Herald  first  saw  the  light  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  in  a  dingy  Wall  Street  cellar.  Tn  a 
short  time  it  will  be  issued  from  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture at  Thirty-Fifth  Street  and  Broadway.  The  build- 
ing is  thus  described  : 

The  new  Herald  building  will  cover  an  entire  block,  with 
unobstructed  views  from  four  different  quarters.  It  will  be 
a  business  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
Herald.  Its  style  will  be  pure  Renaissance,  the  general 
plan  being  modeled  upon  the  palaces  of  Verona.  Padua, 
and  Venice.  The  clock,  bell,  and  chimes  of  the  clock- 
tower  of  the  Piazza  San'  Maria  in  Venice  will  be  reproduced 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  will  surmount  the  facade  of  the 
building  facing  the  square.  On  either  side  of  the  clock 
mil  stand  two  colossal  figures,  representing  type-setters  with 
uplifted  maces,  to  strike  the  hours,  the  quarters,  and  half- 
hours.  Statues  of  Minerva  will  surmount  the  cornice  at  and 
near  the  comers.  Figures  of  owls  will  take  the  place  of  Miner- 
vas  at  all  other  points.  Electric  lights  will  be  fixed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  owls.  The  foundation  of  the  press-room  will  be 
the  solid  rock  of  the  basement.  The  press-room  will  ex- 
tend to  the  second  story.  The  presses  in  position  will  be 
in  full  view  from  the  Broadway  side.  The  arcade  of  that 
side  wDI  be  of  plate-glass.  The  building  is  designed  to  be 
fire-proof.  It  will  be  constructed  of  solid  masonry  and 
iron  work.  The  height  to  the  eaves  will  be  fifty-two  feet, 
and  to  the  crown  of  the  pitched  tile  roof,  fifty-four  feet. 


ETELKA'S  VOW. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  author  of  "  A  Queen 
of  Curds  and  Cream,"  "  Orthodox,"  etc.. 
and  joint  author  of  "  A  Sensitive  Plant." 
No.  98,  Town  and  Country  Library,  izmo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $t.oo. 

"We  heartily  commend  'A  Queen  of  Curds  and 
Cream  '  for  its  naturalness,  and  for  the  skill  with  which 
the  various  characters  are  portrayed. — Boston  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette. 

"  '  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream  '  is  a  singular!)'  origi- 
nal, interesting,  and  powerful  novel,  which  can  not  fail  to 
augment  the  author's  already  well-established  reputation." 
— London  Figaro. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  c 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &   CO., 

1,  3,  &5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Ward  McAllister,  writing  of  extravagance  in  th.e 
Four  Hundred,  says  :  "  The  winter  of  1891  was  the 
most  extravagant  era  in  women's  dress  that  we  have 
ever  known.  The  waste  of  money  in  tea-gowns  was 
unparalleled.  Every  fashionable  woman  must  needs 
have  three  or  four.  Their  cost  would  buy  a  modest 
farm.  Their  slippers  have  made  the  fortune,  we 
know,  of  at  least  one  shoemaker.  The  buckles  to 
these  slippers  alone  cost  thirty  dollars  a  pair.  The 
invisible  of  a  woman's  toilet  is  the  most  costly  extrav- 
agance.. That  article  of  ladies'  dress  which  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  has  rendered  immortal  is  a 
special  extravagance  at  the  present  time,  costing,  in 
many  cases,  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  lady's 
opera-cloak  now  costs  her  from  three  to  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  most  expensive  luxury  is  dogs  ;  accom- 
plished black  poodles  cost  five  hundred  dollars  each, 
a  Japanese  pug  three  hundred  dollars — a  fashionable 
woman  having  two  or  three  of  these  pets  lying  on 
satin  cushions  to  match  her  robe.  Every  fashionable 
woman  feels  she  must  have  a  bonnet  for  each  cos- 
tume she  wears  ;  this  necessitates  eight  for  summer 
and  four  or  five  for  winter,  The  jewelry  given  a 
bride,  when  the  couple  are  to  enjoy  the  income  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  would  be  as  follows :  Engage- 
ment-ring, three  thousand  dollars ;  her  jewels, 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  not  at  all  an  over-estimate  ; 
her  lace  veil,  costing  her  parents  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  ;  her  bridal  trousseau,  six  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  not  at  all  an  unusual  price  for  a 
fashionable  woman  to  pay.  Is  it  not  then  surprising 
that  marriages  still  continue  to  take  place  ?  I  have 
only  treated  of  people  of  moderate  incomes  and  the 
waste  they  practice.  To  leave  them  and  to  consider 
the  waste  of  money  practiced  by  the  multi-million- 
aires would  be  an  endless  theme." 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  the  above  this  ex- 
ample of  economical  dressing  :  Providence  has  a  club 
of  working-girls  which,  like  New  York's  Sorosis  (says 
the  World)  has  undertaken  to  settle  by  grave  dis- 
cussion all  problems  relating  to  the  material  welfare 
of  the  better  half  of  creation.  Its  latest  discussion 
related  to  the  possibility  of  a  woman  dressing  on  $50 
a  year.  Only  one  of  the  fair  debaters  ventured  to 
declare  that  the  feat  could  be  accomplished.  She 
knew,  she  said,  because  she  had  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded. She  expended  her  $50  as  follows  :  Four 
hats,  $10;  gloves,  £4.50;  shoes,  $5;  winter  coat, 
$10  ;  making  over  dress,  $5  ;  new  blue  Henrietta, 
$11;  underwear,  laces,  etc.,  $+.50;  total,  $50.  It 
would  be  rude  to  draw  inferences  from  the  fact  that 
$10  was  spent  on  hats  and  only  $4.50  on  "■  underwear, 
laces,  etc."  Men  can  not  understand  women  any- 
way, and  besides  the  economies  were  probably 
practiced  on  the  "  etc."  The  young  woman  explains 
that  she  dressed  herself  on  $50  a  year  because  she 
had  to.  Were  her  name  made  public  the  necessity 
would  exist  no  longer  than  the  time  requisite  for  a 
multitude  of  industrious  young  bachelors  to  make 
suitable  proposals. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  morals  and 
manners  of  Qusjln-de-szic/e  period  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  we  have  something  to  learn  yet  before 
we  can  approach  the  freedom  of  London  life.  To 
sit  in  the  Savoy  restaurant  at  dinner  or  supper-time 
and  observe  the  medley  of  ranks  and  classes  assem- 
bled there  is  a  lesson  in  itself.  Ladies  of  rank,  parties 
in  which  embassadors  and  cabinet  ministers  are  dis- 
tinctly prominent,  with  any  number  of  Americans,  all 
in  full-dress,  and  many  of  them  eminently  handsome, 
are  seated  at  tables  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  demi-mondaines ,  to  whom  the  golden  youth  of  the 
day  bow  as  profoundly  and  respectfully  as  they  would 
do  to  duchesses.  The  notorious  Marchioness  of 
Ailesbury,  formerly  "  Dolly  Tester,"  who  has  left  her 
husband  and  resumed  her  old  vocation,  holds  high 
court  at  the  Savoy,  and  is  never  without  three  or  four 
well-known  men  about  town  in  her  train,  who  are  not 
forbidden  to  leave  her  side  and  hold  converse  with 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance  in  other  parts  of  the 
rooms. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  ren- 
dered a  decision  upholding  the  bequest  made  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a  century  ago,  to  promote  early 
marriages.  Franklin  bequeathed  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  each  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  to  be  lent,  upon  matrimony,  to  apprentices 
who  wished  to  establish  themselves  in  business.  The 
rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  was  five  per  cent.,  and 
Franklin  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  the  fund  in  each  city  would  amount  to  one 


hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds.  He 
directed  that  the  odd  thousand  pounds  should  be 
spent  by  each  city  in  public  improvements  and  the 
remainder  lent  to  young  married  couples  for  another 
hundred  years.  It  was  then  to  be  divided  between 
the  city  and  the  State.  A  year  ago  last  fall,  the  first 
century  had  rolled  around,  and  the  Philadelphia 
fund  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  Boston  fund  amounted  to 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  almost  as 
much  as  Franklin  estimated.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  apprenticeship  system  had  died  out,  while  the 
Franklin  family  had  not,  except  as  to  public  spirit. 
Two  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  thinker  seized  the 
occasion  to  bring  suit  to  set  aside  the  will  and  have 
the  funds  turned  over  to  Franklin's  natural  heirs, 
viz.:  themselves.  There  were  several  grounds  upon 
which  the  heirs  brought  this  suit,  the  chief  being  that 
the  will  established  a  "perpetuity," .without  being  es- 
sentially charitable,  inasmuch  as  interest  was  charged 
to  each  recipient  of  the  fund.  It  was  also  urged  that 
the  will  should  be  set  aside  because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  out  one  of  its  main  provisions,  since 
apprentices  had  ceased  to  exist.  Both  of  these 
grounds  and  all  others  the  court  rejects  as  inade- 
quate to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  contestants.  The 
two  funds  will,  therefore,  go  on  compounding  for  an- 
other hundred  years. 

The  New  York  milliners  are  alarmed  at  the  on- 
ward, successful  march  of  the  sailor-hat.  Some 
years  since,  when  all  the  women  wore  pot-hats,  it  be- 
came a  serious  matter  to  the  ribbon  and  feather 
fraternity.  Finally,  one  milliner  advertised  a  great 
sale  of  pot-hats,  at  ten  cents  apiece,  "  to  colored 
people  only."  Her  scheme  was  a  success,  and  that 
style  of  hat  was  no  longer  worn.  Apropos  of  this, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  prominent  yachtsman  who  is 
conspicuous  for  never  wearing  a  yachting-cap,  when 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  sports  one.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  wear  it,  he  replied  :  "  Be- 
cause I  own  a  yacht." 

"  Never  marry,  my  dear,"  observed  an  experienced 
matron,  "  until  you  can  find  a  man  who  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  for  matrimony  by  working  one 
term  at  least  on  the  house  committee  of  his  own 
club.  I  tell  you,  after  wrestling  with  the  servant 
problem  has  chastened  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he 
has  meekly  swallowed  wholesale  abuse  for  general 
incompetency,  that  man  is  tame  enough  actually  to 
eat  out  of  your  hand,  and  you  grow  almost  ashamed 
to  henpeck  such  a  meek  animal.  I  have  seen  that 
discipline  curb  the  proudest  spirits,  for  they  always 
rush  into  club  housekeeping  with  a  self-assurance 
that  would  be  pathetic  except  for  the  conceit  it  shows. 
Poor  souls  !  they  are  very  funny,  composing  menus, 
buying  dish-towels,  studying  plumbing,  and  thump- 
ing mattresses  to  be  sure  they  are  turned  daily. 
Every  man  in  the  place  finds  fault  with  them  ;  they 
dare  not  eat  when  too  many  of  the  other  fellows  are 
around.  Then,  my  dear,  is  your  golden  oppor- 
tunity," this  shrewd  adviser  added;  "take  him 
when  he  realizes  what  poor  stuff  he  is,  and  knows 
how  to  stand  punishment  without  losing  his  temper." 

Stolen  kisses  may  be  sweet,  but  they  are  rather 
dear  at  the  present  market  price  at  Valparaiso. 
Sefior  Talca,  of  that  town,  kissed  a  lady  without  ask- 
ing permission  while  walking  in  the  Plaza.  The 
lady  appealed  to  the  law,  and  the  gay  Talca  suffered 
imprisonment  for  sixty  days.  In  an  evil  moment  he 
also  appealed,  and  was  kept  in  jail  two  hundred  days, 
while  his  appeal  was  being  considered.  The  result 
of  that  consideration  was  the  addition  of  thirty  days 
more  to  the  original  sentence. 


Thackeray,  who  detested  "  wasp-waisted  women," 
once  told  a  young  relative,  who  was  much  in  love,  to 
take  his  betrothed  to  a  physician  before  purchasing 
the  engagement  ring.  "  What  for  ?"  his  companion 
inquired,  in  considerable  astonishment.  "To  see 
whether  that  wasp  waist  is  an  inheritance  or  a  con- 
sequence," he  replied.  "  Consequence  !  "  exclaimed 
the  young  man  ;  "  what  do  you  mean?"    "Corsets," 

said  Thackeray,  laconically.     "  Miss  has  the 

most  beautiful  figure  in  England,"  said  the  infatuated 
lover.  "  She  is  deformed,"  Thackeray  responded  ; 
"  if  it  is  a  natural  deformity  she  may  be  a  moder- 
ately healthy  woman.  Even  humpbacks  are  not  al- 
ways delicate,  you  know.  Mind.  I  say  moderately 
healthy.  But  if  that  girl's  figure  is  the  result  of 
corsets,  you  might  better  go  and  hang  yourself 
rather  than  risk  the  evils  that  will  inevitably  follow." 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  remarked  that  every  man 
about  to  marry  should  stand  over  a   doctor  with  a 
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club  and  make  him  tell  the  truth  in  reference  to  the 
chosen  partner  for  life,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  it  out  of  him  ;  also,  that  the  parents  who 
would  allow  a  girl  to  marry  a  man  without  knowing, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  known,  his  physical  as  well  as 
his  moral  condition,  deserved  to  be  scalped.  "  The 
whole  marrying  business  is  wrong,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  "  fashionable  girls  have  too  often  foolish 
mothers,  who  care  for  nothing  but  to  sell  their  flesh 
and  blood  to  the  highest  bidder." 


An  average  waltz  takes  one  over  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  a  square  dance  makes  you  cover 
half  a  mile,  and  a  galop  equals  a  good  mile,  at  a  run, 
too.  Count  up  for  yourself  how  much  the  girl  with 
a  well-filled  programme  traverses  in  an  evening. 
Twenty  dances  is  the  average,  you  know.  Of  these 
about  twelve  are  waltzes.  There,  at  once,  are  nine 
miles.  Three  galops,  and  she  has  done  twelve 
miles.  Five  other  dances  at  a  half-mile  apiece, 
which  is  hardly  a  fairly  big  estimate,  brings  her  to 
close  upon  fifteen  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inter- 
mission stroll  in  the  garden  and  the  trips  to  the  dress- 
ing-room to  renovate  one's  gown  and  complexion. 
At  Monterey,  it  is  probable  that  the  girls  must  fre- 
quently dance  as  much  as  half  a  mile  in  an  evening. 


"  The  universal  criticism  of  the  American  girl  in 
Europe,"  declares  H.  Panmure  Gordan,  in  "The 
Land  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,"  "  crudely  describes 
her  as  beautiful,  rich,  strange  ;  with  alas  !  one  de- 
fect, to  be  dilated  upon  later.  I  have  rarely  heard 
the  first  descriptive  epithet  omitted  ;  indeed,  one  is 
astonished  to  see  the  remarkable  beauties  who  come 
out  of  unheard-of  'districts'  in  America.  It  seems 
a  new  immigration  of  the  human  race  ;  for  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  at  Nice  or  Homburg,  one  runs  against 
a  blonde  beauty  of  such  surprising  lustre,  or  a  bru- 
nette so  tall,  so  superb,  so  flashing,  with  such  hands 
and  feet,  that  the  proverbial  duchess,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  monopoly  of  these  appendages,  is 
nowhere  ;  then  to  find  that  this  glorious  Helen  has 
come  from  Denver,  or  Kansas  City,  or  still  further 
West!  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mixture  of  race, 
or  atmosphere,  or  whatever  makes  beauty — that  sub- 
tle but  most  desirable  alchemy — is  floating  like  thistle- 
down in  the  air  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  also  a  question  which  must  puzzle  those  who  pre- 
tend to  write  on  heredity  why  these  children  of  men 
and  women  who  have  labored  with  their  hands,  men 
and  women  who  have  never  known  luxury,  possess 
hands  which  rival  those  of  the  Venus  di  Medici,  feet 
of  Chinese  smallness,  and  the  Spanish  instep,  and 
little,  shell-like  ears  which  would  point  to  an  ancestry 
of  a  thousand  earls.  The  one  defect — deferentially  I 
state  it — is  the  American  pronunciation,  most  unmus- 
ical and  unpleasant  to  us,  who  love  the  low,  soft, 
caressing  voice  of  their  Southern  sisters,  who  mur- 
mur Io  t'amo  so  sweetly." 

"A  lady  of  fine  artistic  taste  has  discovered,"  re- 
marks the  London  Graphic,  "  that  at  church  parade 
her  prayer-book,  by  its  incongruous  color,  entirely 
ruined  the  effect  of  a  carefully  conceived  costume. 
It  struck  a  discord  in  an  otherwise  perfecdy  harmoni- 
ous dress.  This  has  been  remedied  by  having  a 
cover  to  her  prayer-book  which  shall  be  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  leading  tone  of  her  garments.  The 
praver-book  cover  will  henceforth  receive  as  attentive 
consideration  as  the  bonnet,  the  gloves,  and  the  sun- 
shade, and  no  jarring  note  of  color  will  be  introduced 
by  means  of  a  volume  bound  in  blue  velvet  or  in 
scarlet  morocco.  If  this  rule  be  applied  to  every-day 
garments  and  to  any  volume  that  a  lady  may  feel  in- 
clined to  read,  the  business  in  fancy  book-covers  can 
not  fail  to  be  extensive.  For  it  is  easy  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  most  artistic  arrangement  of  color 
may  be  at  once  ruined  by  its  wearer  happening  to 
take  in  hand  some  garishly  bedizened  novel  of  to- 
day." 

A  woman  makes  this  wail  to  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  World:  "I've  been  shopping  again,  and  I 
haven't  a  vestige  of  self-respect  left.  In  the  first  place, 
I  wanted  a  blouse  of  yellow  crepe,  and  I  told  one  of 
the  saleswomen  so  in  as  meek  a  manner  as  possible. 
She  eyed  me  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  indifference 
and  asked  me  if  it  was  for  myself.  When  she  heard 
that  it  was,  she  stated  that  they  had  none  in  stock, 
but  that  she  thought  she  could  give  me  something 
much  more  becoming.  'You  see,"  she  volunteered, 
'  it  requires  a  very  clear  skin  to  stand  yellow.  Some- 
thing less  trying  would  suit  you  better.  How  would 
you  like  a  dark  blue  ? '  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  care 
for  a  dark  blue,  and  went  off  in  high  dudgeon.  In 
the  corset  department  I  asked  for  my  favorite  health 
waist,  but  was  informed  by  a  young  person  with  a 
bored  air  and  a  narrow  chest  that  I  was  much  too 
stout  to  wear  one  of  those  reform  garments,  as  she 
called  them.  And  she  recommended  to  my  notice 
somebody's  extra  long-waisted,  flesh-reducing  stays. 
In  the  shoe  store  a  jocose  salesman  said  that  he  could 
undoubtedly  suit  me  if  I  would  take  fives  instead  of 
fours,  and  facetiously  added  that  he  guessed  I 
wouldn't  find  them  much  too  large.  Another  woman 
said  that  a  sailor  was  too  youthful-looking  for  me — 
when  my  own  mother  wears  one  ! — and,  to  crown  all. 
my  dressmaker  asked  me  if  I  was  quite  sure  my 
shoulders  were  even,  for  my  bodice  didn't  fit,  and  she 
was  sure  it  ought  to." 
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The  Horton-Wright  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Wright.  1615  Jack- 
son Street,  his  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Jessie  S. 
Wright,  was  married  last  Wednesday  at  noon  to  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Horton.  secretary  of  the  J.  C.  Johnson 
Company.  Only  a  few  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie.  The  young 
couple  stood  in  the  bay-window,  amid  potted  palms 
and  trailing  vines,  with  a  true-lovers"  knot  of  white 
roses  overhead.  The  parlors  were  decorated  with 
choice  flowers  and  appeared  very  attractive.  After 
the  congratulations  were  received,  a  bounteous 
breakfast  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  most  happily 
passed.  In  the  evening,  the  newly-wedded  couple 
left  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California.  They 
were  the  recipients  of  many  valuable  gifts. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  are  at  Lake  Thun.  in 
Switzerland.  They  will  leave  Europe  on  October  1st  to  re- 
turn to  America. 

Miss  Mae  Diamond  will  leave  to-day  for  West  Point. 
N.  V..  where  she  will  visit  friends  for  two  months. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Sherwood   and   Miss  Jennie   Sherwood,  who 
have  been  passing   the  season  in  San    Rafael.  hri\ -e  ^ 
Monterey,  where  they  will  remain  until  September. 

Miss  lennie  Hooker  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Rate  Jarbac  will  return 
from  Santa  Cruz  next  week,  after  passing  the  summer 
there. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  will  sail  from  New  York  to-day 
for  Europe. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  has  gone  to  Spokane,  Wash., 
where  he  will  reside  permanently. 

Mrs.  E.  11.  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  left  San 
Rafael  last  Monday  to  pass  a  few  weeks  near  Mount 
Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Easton,  Miss  Fanny  Dan- 
forth. and  Miss  Hattie  Tay  have  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  a;  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  O.  Miller  returned  to  Oakland  last 
Sunday,  after  making  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  "A.  A.  Moore,  jr.,  who  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  Paso  Robles.  will  go  to  Yale  College  in  September. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Rinsey  and  Mr.  Grimth  J.  Rinsey  have  been 
enjoying  a  visit  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  is  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  and  Miss  Mabel  Reed  have 

returned  to  the  city,  after  passing  a  month  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  Edwards  and  Miss  Daisy  McRee  returned 

to  the  city  last  Tuesday,  after  a  short  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Colonel  Edwards  will  return  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Thomas  1.  Vivian,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  made  a  Chief  of  Division  in  the  Census  Bureau,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  Lake  County. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Garber  and  Miss  Belle  Garber  have  returned 
from  their  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Hiram   Tubbs.  Miss  May  Tubbs,   Miss 

Ethel  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Powning,  and   Mr.  W.  A.  Powning,  of 

Oakland,  are  attending  the  tri-ennial   conclave  in  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 

Bean  are  at  Monterey  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  have  gone  to  Monterey  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Gashwiler  have  been  visiting  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Helena. 

Miss  Alice  Mau  and  Miss  Tillie  Feldmann  are  enjoying 
a  protracted  visit  to  friends  in  Helena.  Mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gillig  returned  to  Virginia,  New,  last 
Wednesday  after  passing  six  weeks  here. 

Mr.  and"  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  have  been  at  Haze]  Creek, 
Shasta  County,  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wooster  returned  from  China  last  Saturday 
on  the  steamer  Oceanic. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  family  are  passing  the  season  at 
their  country  place,  Aloha  Farm,  near  Walnut  Creek. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  were 
in  Vienna  when  last  heard  from. 

MlSS  Mary  B.  Wcs'-   his  returned   from  her  Eastern  trip. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Marysvillc,  are  passing 
the  season  at  Sania  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  ..Irs.  Irving  A.  Scott  and  Miss  Alice  Scott  have 
gone  to  Monterey  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Haslehurst  and  her  sister,  Miss  Grace  Gor- 
man, have  gone  to  Auburn  for  two  or  three  months. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  Miss   Ruth  Childs.  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Angeles,  are  at  Monterey  for  the  season. 
A  illiam  T.  Ellis  and   Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marys- 
vilte,  arc  at  Monterey  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Long- 
street,  will  remain  at  Monterey  all  of  this  month. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  May  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hayes, 
will  leave  for  Lake  Tahoe  to-day  and  will  be  away  about 
two  weeks. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sehmtedell  returned  to  the  city 
early  in  the  week  after  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 
They  will  soon  go  to  Monterey  to  remain  there  until  after 
the  shoot  of  the  Country  Club.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmiedeli 
has  gone  to  Monterey  from  San  Rafael  on  his  buckboard. 

Mrs.  E.  P..  Ryan  and  the  Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan 
will  return  to-day  from  a  two  weeks'  visit  at  Hazel  Creek, 
in  Shasta  County. 

Dr.  and  Mrs."'  leorge  J.  Bucknall  will  be  at  Monterey 
during  the  outing  of  the  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Kred  W.  Sharon  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Charles  !.  Mullins  and  Miss  Maud  Mullins  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  Coronado  Beach,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mullins   has  returned    fron  here   he  remained 

during  the  absence  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Adotph  Sutro  and  Mr.  Charles  Sutro  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Oregon. 

Miss  I  .race  M.  Spencer  returned  to  San  lose  last  Satur- 
day alter  a  brief  visit  here  to  her  sister,  airs.  James  de  la 
Montanya,  Jr.  Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  have  gone 
in  Santa  Barbara  for  a  month. 

Miss  Belle  Smith  and  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey  have  been 

enjoying  a  visit  to  '.Irs.  M.  H.  <le  Young  at  Meadowlands, 

Rafael. 

Miss  Stella   B.  Walthall   and  Miss  Ruth   Benjamin,   in 

company  with  a  party  of  friends,  left  Paris  on  July  28th  to 

attend  ihi  Warner  festival  at  Bayreuth. 

Dr.    William    Henry      A  r  ;cd    from    a    four 

monihs'  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  I  1.  O.  M:lls  returned  to  New  York  a  week  ago. 
Miss  BeSc  McKeMia  is  being    :  1  iss  Maud 

-  iw  at  her  I.Qmc  in  San  Rafael, 
Mr.  and    Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin   and    Mr.  Albert   '  ialh.tin, 
Jr.,  are  passing  the  season  in  SaXll 

and  Mrs.  B.  C.   Truman  and  Miss « iconic  Truman 
arc  at  the  Crawford   House  in   the  White   Mountains  after 
Newport,  Xarra^ansett  Pier,  and   1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "^ands  \V .  Formal!  are  U  •  loi  ffl  id      B" 
Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  and  the   Misses   Younger  will 
pass  the  winter  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Uadlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
lam  visited  the  Ligk  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton  last 
Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  lohn  H.  Jewctt  is  enjoying  a  vi-.it  at  Santa  Cruz. 
,  lizabcth  Curtis.  Miss  Voorman,  and  Miss  Hcynr- 
man  arc  in  Paris.  p      , 

1  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton.  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  are  at  Monterey. 

Mme.  Delphine  Roth,  Miss  Roth,  Miss  Helen  Roth, 
Misv   Bertha  Roth,   and  Master  R.  A.   Roth,  of  Los  An- 


geles, are  here  on  a  two  months'  visit  to  Mr.  S.  Arrillaga 
at  his  residence,  2315  Jackson  Street. 

Captain  D.  A.  Smith  will  return  to  the  city  on  Monday 
after  passing  a  fortnight  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  lias  returned  from  a  two  weeks* 
visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and  Ethel  M  artel 
are  passing  the  summer  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin  has  returned  to  Littons  after  a  brief 
1  \ir  I     San  Rafael. 

I  t.  ■  ]  .Mrs.  J.  W.  Reeney  are  passing  the  season  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Louis  Greenebaum  visited  friends  in  San  Rafael  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Haines  aie  occupying  their  new 
home  at  Belvedere. 

Mts-J.C.  Tucker  and  the  Misses  Mae  and  Clare  Tucker, 
of  Oakland,  are  at  Muttgart.  Germany. 

Miss  Jennie  Denver  and  Miss  Jessie  Dayton  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Hubbard  in  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Misses  Carroll  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  have  returned  from  a 
prolonged  visit  near  Mount  Shasta,  and  will  go  to  Monterey 
next  week. 

Miss  Ethel  Clement  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  at 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadboume  are  enjoying  an  out- 
ing at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman.  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin,  and  Miss  Gwin  have  returned  from  Monterey  after 
passing  the  season  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller  and  Miss  Lillie  Bass  have 
returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Shasta. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
George  Loomis  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook  will  soon  leave  to  pass  a  week  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  are  at  Monterey  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  are  at 
Monterey,  where  they  will  remain  during  this  month. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  will  remain  in  San 
Rafael  until  September  1st.  Last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
they  entertained  the  Misses  Emelie  and  Josie  Hanlon,  Miss 
Agnes  Burgin,  and  Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  have  returned  from  their  trip 
to  Oregon,  and  are  now  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  were  recently  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Phelan  at  Phelan  Park  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Birdsall,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Santa 
Cruz  for  the  season. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Woodworth,  of  Fresno,  have 
been  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Crooks,  nie  Case,  will  remain  in  San 
Rafael  during  this  month. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  have  been  in 
Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cluness  and  Miss  Ciuness,  of  Sacramento, 
are  enjoying  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Arnhold  left  last  Saturday  for  Lake  Tahoe 
to  enjoy  a  two  weeks*  outing. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Pierce  have  gone  to  Monterey, 
and  will  remain  there  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
and  Elsie  Hecht  have  returned  from  a  delightful  visit  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  remained  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  will  remain  at  their 
cottage  in  Santa  Cruz  untD  September  1st. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Carolan  are  passing 
several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  George  L. 
Eradley  have  returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Grace  de  Fremery  has  returned  to  Oakland  after  a 
pleasant  visit  at  Pescadero. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  is  at  the  Hotel  Thomdike,  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin  is  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  in 
Saratoga. 

Mr.  "Herman  Shainwald  is  at  the  Grand    Hotel,  in  Paris. 

Mr.  John  D.Tallant  is  at  theGilsey  House,  in  New  York. 

Miss  Anna  Wainwright  will  return  home  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  after  passing  three  months  in  Southern  California. 

Dr.  J.  Franklm  Brown  will  return  to  the  city  next  week 
after  a  visit  of  a  few  months  in  London.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  party  of  English  friends. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of 
Oakland,  left  on  Thursday  to  pass  a  couple  of  weeks  near 
Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  r.nd  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean 
passed  several  days  of  this  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  but 
have  since  returned  to  Monterey. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  has  returned  to  Monterey,  after  pass- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  week  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Armer,  formerly  of  this  city, 
who  have  been  in  Guatemala  during  the  past  two  years, 
will  arrive  here  on  August  14th.  They  will  receive  at  1611 
Post  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lasell  will  leave  for  Mount  Shasta 
next  Tuesday,  and  soon  afterward  will  proceed  East. 

Mrs.  Walter  McGavin  and  Miss  Alice  Ames  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Rate  Clement  has  returned  to  Oakland,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Arthur  Page,  at  Belvedere. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis  are  expected  to  return  in  a  few  days  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  of  Oakland,  have 
been  passing  the  week  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe  and  Miss  Millie  Ashe  are  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  and  Mr.  Norris  Davis  left 
last  Saturday  to  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to  Missis- 
sippi to  pass  his  vacation. 

Miss  Farrier,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Santa  Monica. 

Dr.  E.  Calegaris  left  New  York  last  Saturday  on  the 
steamer  La  Toiiraim  for  HavTe,  France. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Spencer  and  Miss  Clark  sailed  from  New 
York.  August  6th,  on  the  steamer   IViehind  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  L.  Schwabacher,  of  this  city,  is  at  the  Hotel 
Meurice  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  from  Monterey  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  James  T.  J.  Archibald  and  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto 
passed  a  few  days  in  San  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JohnF.  Merrill  returned  last  Thursday 
after  a  three  months"  visit  to  China  and  Japan. 

Miss  Sally  Maynard  is  visiting  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Shasta. 

Miss  Nellie  Hfllver  lias  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Josephine  Cone  at  Red  Bluff. 

Colonel  Isaac  Tnimbo  has  been  passing  the  week  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Trumbo  is  entertaining  her  mother,  who 
is  here  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  sash  has  struck  the  fashionable  young  men  of 
London  this  season,  but  it  appears  in  a  somewhat  re- 
markable combination  costume.  One  critic  noticed 
at  least  six  or  eight  young  men  in  Hyde  Park  a  few 
days  ago,  dressed  in  "  irreproachably  fitting  frock- 
coats,  worn  open  and  flying  free  to  the  wind,  and 
exposing  an  ample  expanse  of  snowy  shirt-front, 
girdled  around  the  waist  with  broad  silk  bells,  rather 
after  the  fashion  of  the  feminine  '  Empire  belt.'  "  To 
the  London  mind  this  is  "undeniably  sensible  sum- 
mer attire." 


James  McLeod,  of  Vancouver,  i;,  t'.,is  believed 
to  be  the  youngest  great-grandfather  in  America. 
He  is  not  yet  fifty-one  years  old. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  ckkst-,  and 
monograms ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bournc  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Render  unto  Caesar. 

Association  Littjl^mkk  bt  Akt<stiv'-"i-:  Interna- 
tionale.    Ron dee   BN  1878. 
Secretaire perpittul ';  JULES  LERMINA,  IQ,  bonU- 
far,/  Pert-Royal. 

Paris,  22  July.  1892. 

0  Sir.  1  just  receive  the  Argonaut  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, containing  a  tale — The  Phantom — which  is — 
is  it  said — translated  from  the  French  of  Jules  Ler- 
mina. 

1  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  never  wrote  that  novel 
neither  in  French  nor  in  any  other  language  ;  some- 
times we  complained  for  piracy  of  our  works,  but 
here  it  is  quite  different.  1  complain  for  a  gift,  and 
I  wish  to  give  back  to  X  what  belongs  to  him. 

Please  excuse  my  wrong  English,  etc.,  believe  me 
Your  devoted,  Jules  Lermina. 

[The  translation  came  to  us  "from  the  French  of 
Jules  Lermina."  'The  same  translator  had  made 
adaptations  from  other  French  writers,  as  well  as 
from    M.    Lermina,    and    evidently  got    his    MSS. 

mixed.     We  will  endeavor  to  find  out  who  M.  X 

is.  and  give  him  proper  credit. — Eds.] 


European  Letters. 
31  WixterfeldtStrasse,  IV., 
Berlin.  Germany.  July  20,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  As  a  constant  and  apprecia- 
tive reader  of  your  excellent  journal  (compared  with 
which  I  can  find  nothing  in  Europe),  pray  let  me 
sava  word  in  praise  of  your  European  letters.  I  know, 
from  personal  experience,  a  good  deal  about  Euro- 
pean society  of  the  better  kind,  and  I  assure  you  that 
your  correspondents'  letters  show  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  high-class  society  that  is  refreshing  after  the 
vulgar,  sensational  rubbish  with  which  the  general- 
itv  of  the  American  press  teems,  from  the  pens  of 
pennv-a-liners.  And  now,  while  I  am  writing,  may 
I  respectfully  inquire  from  your  New  York  corre- 
spondent, "  Van  Gryse."  what  he  means  by 
"  thorough-bred  "  when  speaking  of  New  York  soci- 
ety girls?  We  have  plenty  of  them  (New  York  girls) 
here  on  the  continent,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  can 
discover  nothing  that  fills  my  idea  of  the  term.  It 
takes  several  generations  of  refinement,  quite  irre- 
spective of  money,  to  make  anything  '  thorough- 
bred " — that  is  to  say,  if  the  term  has  any  real  mean- 
ing. _  H.  P.  I.  W. 

Coincidence  or  What  ? 

San  Francisco.  July  28,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the 
leading  New  York  magazines  that  such  quantities  of 
choice  and  original  manuscripts  are  sent  to  them  that 
it  is  often  the  case  that  years  elapse  before  they  can 
find  space  for  accepted  contributions.  In  the  June 
number  of  the  Century  Magazine  there  is  an  original 
poem,  by  Orelia  Key  Bell,  entitled  "  Love,"  which 
reads  thus  : 

"  Two  spots  in  all  the  world  there  are  for  me : 
The  one  bright,  radiant  spot 
Where  beams  her  tace — 
The  one  broad,  dreary  space 
Where  she  is  not. 
Two  spots  in  all  the  world  there  are  for  me." 
This  is  very  like,  but  no  improvement  upon,  the 
same  idea,  expressed  in  similar  language,  by  Tom 
Moore  in  his  "  Loves  of  the  Angels."  written  seventy 
years  ago : 

"  Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
'Twas  blessed  while  she  breathed  it  too ; 
Though  dark  the  flowers,  thoufih  dim  the  sky, 
Love  lent  them  light  while  she  was  nigh. 
Throughout  creation  1  but  knew 

Two  separate  worlds,  the  one  that  small, 
Beloved  and  consecrated  spot. 
Where  Lea  was,  the  other  all 
The  dull  wide  waste  where  she  was  not." 
If  the  Century  editor  had  kept  his  poem  a  few 
more  vears,  it  might  have  reached  the  literary  world 
at  an  era  when  all  the  old-time  readers  of    Tom 
Moore's  poems  might  have  been  dead.     W.  E.  B. 


Society  Train-Robbers. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  August  9,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Much  indignation  is  felt  by 
the  best  people  of  this  town  concerning  a  false  report 
published  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  The  article  re- 
ferred to,  states  that  the  recently  captured  train- 
robber,  George  Sontag,  during  his  residence  here, 
repeatedly  forced  into  decent  society  a  person  ostra- 
cized by  those  claiming  that  distinction,  though  this 
was  only  accomplished  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  Our  quiet  town  has  been 
discovered  to  be  the  home  of  desperate  outlaws,  but 
our  society  has  never  recognized,  much  less  been 
ruled  by  them.  Had  they  followed  the  course  de- 
scribed by  the  Examiner,  they  might  not  have  gone 
so  long  unsuspected  of  their  true  natures  and  crimes. 
This  remarkable  article  further  states  that  Chris 
Evans,  the  accomplice  of  this  Sontag.  was  a  "  promi- 
nent" citizen  in  Visalia.  This  also  is  a  mistake. 
He  has  lived  here  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  while 
considered  an  inoffensive  man,  has  never  attained 
any  degree  of  prominence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  account  of  so  tragic  an 


affair  needed  lengthening  by  false  statements,  which, 
while    reflecting  so    greatly   upon    this    much-belied 
community,  could  not  interest  the  general  public. 
A  Resident  of  Visalia. 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  been  making  some 
changes  in  the  administration  of  their  Banking  and 
Express  Departments.  The  two  have  now  been  con- 
solidated into  one,  under  the  presidency  of  John  J. 
Valentine,  who  for  many  years  has  ably  filled  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Express  Department.  A 
new  office  has  been  created,  that  of  Manager  of  the 
Banking  Department,  which  will  be  filled  hv  Homer 
S.  King.  Mr.  King  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
business  of  Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  their  head  man  in  Virginia  City, 
when  Nevada  was  more  thriving  than  she  is  now. 
Subsequently  he  was  cashier  of  their  bank  in 
this  city,  which  position  he  resigned  to  go  into 
the  stock  business.  For  years  his  firm  was  at 
the  head  of  the  brokerage  houses  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Slock  Exchange,  and  did  the  largest  busi- 
ness. Some  months  ago  Mr.  King  retired  from 
business,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  travel  and 
recreation.  But  to  a  man  of  his  energetic  tempera- 
ment, inactivity  is  irksome.  Hence  he  is  again  at  a 
desk.  He  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  ne*v  posi- 
tion, and  from  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  on 
the  coast  will  prove  a  conservative  and  successful 
manager. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  a  fleet  of  fifty  silver 
ships,  presented  to  him  at  different  times  by  admiring 
cities  and  towns. 
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STILL   HOLDS  THE    FIRST  PLACE 
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FRAGRANT 

LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


BARGAIN-FOR  SALE 

Or  will  be  let  on  lease  ( owner  go- 
ing abroad),  corner  lot,  sunny  side, 
four  well-built  houses  containing 
thirteen  and  fourteen  rooms,  77 
feet  on  Geary  Street  by  120  on 
Laguna,  paying  interest  over  8  per 
cent.  For  further  particulars  ap- 
ply to       DR.  LA  GRANGE. 

Between  eleven  and  two, 

1432  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


A  KKW  ■  S  9.  &  ,X^L  ■  m  m 
NONE  BETTER.  TRY  IT.  WELL  SIZED. 
READY  FOR  YOUR  STOVE.  RANGE.  OB 
GRATE.     WE  GUARANTEE  IT. 


WILMINGTON 


(Trade- mark  secured.) 


$9 


Te>N.      DELIVERED      TO 
BIN.     SEND    A    POSTAL- 


UU    vim; 

I  Alll)  OR  TELEPHONE  383. 

WAINWRIGHT  &    EASTON, 

131  and  133  Folsom  Street. 


HAVE    YOU    SMOKED  ? 


—  Novelties  and  articles  ok  surprise,  for 
card-parties  and  souvenirs,  at  Leo.  Zander  &  Co.. 
ti6  Sutter  Street. 


CARL    UPMANN'S    FAMOUS    CIGARS, 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


August  15,  1892. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Magee-Hush  Weddings. 

Fruit  Vale  was  the  scene,  last  Wednesday  noon, 
of  two  interesting  weddings,  the  contracting  parties 
being  two  daughters  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Valentine 
Goldsmith  Hush,  of  Fruit  Vale,  and  two  sons  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee,  of  this  city.  One  couple  was  Miss 
Estelle  Woods  Hush  and  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr., 
and  the  other  couple  was  Miss  Harriet  Louise 
Hush  and  Mr.  William  A.  Magee.  The  brides  are 
both  charming  young  ladies,  and  are  beautiful  and 
accomplished.  They  are  especially  talented  musi- 
cally, possessing  exceptionally  fine  voices  and  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  piano  and  violin  music.  Their 
instructors  have  been  Mme.  Camilla  Urso  and  Sig. 
Erranni,  in  New  York  city,  and  Mme.  Julie  kose- 
wald  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel.  in  this  city,  under 
whose  tutelage  they  made  rapid  advancement.  In 
the  East  they  have  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  dur- 
ing the  short  time  thev  have  resided  in  California 
they  have  made  many  friends  and  admirers.  They 
are  descended  from  an  old  family  of  Scotch  and 
English  origin.  Their  genealogical  tree  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer,  and 
has  an  almost  continuous  line  of  eminent  divines  and 
educators.  Rev.  James  Findley,  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  their 
great-great-grandfather.  Rev.  Samuel  Findley,  fifth 
president  of  Princeton  College,  was  their  great- 
uncle.  Samuel  Findley  Morse,  the  inventor,  David 
Rittenhouse,  the  philosopher,  and  Rev.  Tames  Power 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Woods,  both  prominent  divines  and 
educators,  were  among  their  ancestors.  The  grooms 
are  young  men  occupying  a  high  station  in  commer- 
cial and  social  circles  here,  and  are  greatly  esteemed. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  precisely  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  when,  to  the  sweet  strains  of  the  "  Bridal 
Chorus,"  from  "  Lohengrin,"  the  bridal-party  en- 
tered the  spacious  and  beautifully  decorated  parlors. 
First  were  Mr.  Walter  Magee  and  Mr.  Fred 
Magee,  acting  as  best  men  for  their  two  brothers, 
the  grooms,  then  Miss  Jean  Mary  Hush  and  Miss 
Florence  Beal  Hush,  who  were  the  maids  of  honor 
for  their  two  sisters,  the  brides.  Then  came  the 
grooms  and  the  brides  and  their  parents.  They 
formed  in  a  semi-circle  beneath  an  exquisite  arch, 
WTOught  of  white  sweet  peas,  smilax,  and  maiden- 
hair ferns,  with  a  cluster  of  rose-bud  bells  over  the 
heads  of  the  happy  couples.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  McLain, 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  Oakland,  was 
simple  but  impressive,  and  the  usual  pledge  of  the 
marriage  ring  was  interchanged  from  the  grooms  to 
the  brides  and  from  the  brides  to  the  grooms.  The 
dresses  worn  by  the  brides  and  maids  of  honor  were 
imported,  and  were  models  of  beauty,  elegance, 
and  simplicity.    They  are  described  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  wore  an  elegant  gown  of  cream- 
colored  satin  covered  with  beautifully  embroidered  crepe 
tisse.  It  was  made  with  a  demi-train  and  trimmed  around 
the  bottom  with  a  puff  of  crepe  chiffon,  filled  in  with  Cupid- 
winged  knots  of  white  satin.  The  round  bodice  was  grace- 
fully designed  with  a  half-high  corsage,  long  sleeves,  and 
an  artistic  blending  of  Hsse,  chiffon,  and  satin, 

Mrs.  William  A.  Magee  appeared  In  a  strikingly  hand- 
some gown  of  lace-striped  satin,  made  with  a  demi-train, 
which  was  bordered  around  the  bottom  with  a  full  niching 
ol  mousseline  de  soie,  filled  in  with  Cupid-winged  bows — 
the  latest  fad  in  wedding  gowns — of  white  satin.  The 
graceful  bodice  was  beautifully  designed,  cut  half  high  at 
the  neck,  with  long  sleeves  finished  at  the  top  with  Cupid- 
winged  bows.  A  niching  of  mousseline  de  soie  was  at  the 
neck,  falling  in  graceful  folds  over  the  plaited  bodice. 

h'oth  gowns  were  extremely  becoming  and  were  fashioned 
to  accord  with  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  brides.  The  veil 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  was  neatly  arranged  and  fast- 
ened to  her  soft,  brown  hair,  with  a  lovely  diamond  star, 
the  gift  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  William  A.  Magee 's  veil  was 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  and  fastened  to  herslightly 
waved,  brown  hair,  with  an  exquisite  diamond  fleur-de-lis, 
the  gift  of  her  husband.  The  grooms  also  gave  each  bride 
an  elegant  marquise  ring — one  with  a  large  emerald  in  the 
centre  and  diamonds  clustering  around,  and  the  other  with 
a  fine  ruby  as  the  centre  gem,  also  surrounded  with  dia- 
monds.    The  brides  carried  Niphetos  roses. 

Miss  Jean  Mary  Hush  wore  a  pretty  gown  of  Nile-green 
crepe  de  Chine,  and  Miss  Florence  Beal  Hush  appeared  in 
a  lovely  gown  of  light  pink  crepe  de  Chine.  They  carried 
bouquets  of  La  France  roses. 

After  the  ceremony,  a  delicious  wedding-breakfast 
was  served,  the  table  being  artistically  laid  and 
handsomely  decorated  with  white  and  yellow  ribbons 
and  marguerites  of  the  same  colors,  which  were  the 
class  colors  of  the  brides  while  at  school  in  New 
York.  Only  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were    present,  owing    to  the    recent  death    of  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure,. 

A_  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


grooms'  mother.  In  the  evening  the  two  happv 
couples  left  for  the  East  en  route  to  Europe,  where 
they  will  travel  extensively.  When  they  return  they 
will  reside  in  this  city,  and  will  occupy  homes  that 
were  presented  to  them  by  the  father  of  the  grooms. 
They  were  especially  well  favored  in  the  way  of 
wedding-gifts  from  friends  here  and  in  the  East,  the 
array  including  cases  of  silverware,  elegant  china, 
paintings,  etchings,  and  other  articles  of  value. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  entertained  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Miss 
Ella  Morgan,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenwav,  and  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Dean.  Afterward  they  went  to  the  thea- 
tre and  witnessed  "Alabama." 

A  party,  comprising  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Leiter, 
Miss  Leiter,  Miss  A.  Leiter,  Miss  Daisv  Leiter,  Mr. 
Clarence  Winthrop,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Lansing  O. 
Kellogg,  of  this  city,  left  Monterey  last  Tuesday  for 
San  Jose\  On  Wednesday  they  visited  the  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton  and,  en  route, 
stopped  at  Mr.  Grant's  ranch  near  San  jose\  where 
he  entertained  the  party  most  hospitably.  They  re- 
turned to  Monterey  on  Friday. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jennie  S.  Marshall,  daughter 
of  the  late  S.  A.  Marshall,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  this  city,  and 
Mr.  Philip  S.  Bates,  receiving  teller  of  Lodd  &  Til- 
ton's  Bank,  of  Portland,  Or.,  will  take  place  on  Mon- 
day, August  22d,  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  The  affair 
will  be  very  quietly  celebrated. 

The  amateur  play  at  Monterey  has  fallen  through, 
owing  to  the  sudden  departure  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  was  chiefly  concerned  in  it. 


and 

:  din- 


Army   and    Navy    News, 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Bertie 
V.  Bostwick,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bost- 
wick,  U*.  S.  N.,  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Carney.  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Knapp,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East 
last  Sunday.  He  has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Balti- 
more. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U .  S.  N.,  and  family  are 
residing  temporarily  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A,,  are  en- 
joying a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
residing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  L.  Field,  U.  S.  N. 
Chief-Engineer  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  an  enjoyabli 
ner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  on  the  Charleston,  hav- 
ing as  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  A. 
Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  W.  Goodwin,  U-  S.  N.,  will 
sail  next  Tuesday  for  China,  where  he  will  relieve  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander J.  J.  Hunker,  U.  S.  N.,  as  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States  flagship  Marion. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned  from  a 
three  months*  visit  to  the  East,  and  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey  in 
this  city. 

Lieutenant  R.  A.  Brown,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
at  [he  Tremont  House,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Lieutenant  D.  D.  Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery.  U-  S.  A.,  is 
at  Purdee  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  Colden 
L'H.  Ruggles,  Third  Artillery,  U.S.A.,  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  I).  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Department,  on  duty  at  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  May  Miller,  daughter  of  Major  Marcus  P. 
Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  now  at  Fortress  Monroe. 


An  Ode  to  Pommery  Sec. 

With  cautious  hand  I  coax  thy  cork. 
That  long  o'er  thee  hath  been  protector; 

And  as  it  comes  to  touch  of  fork, 

Thou  bubblest  forth,  divinest  nectar. 

Among  contemporary  peers — 

Most  insignificant  survivals — 
Those  veterans  of  the  early  years, 

Are  none  whom  thou  dost  reckon  rivals. 

And  when  to  our  expectant  lips 

Thy  flavor  is  communicated. 
Thy  anthems  are  our  votive  sips — 

Thy  obsequies  are  celebrated. 

Take  at  our  hands  this  votive  psalm, 
There's  nothing  sinister  that  we  know 

In  dubbing  thee,  our  "  Grand  Old  Cham," 
Divinest  wine,  0  Pommery  Greno  \ 

— London  World. 


A  methodical  man  died  in  Berlin,  a  few  days  ago, 
aged  seventy-three.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
began  keeping  a  record,  which  he  continued  for 
fifty-two  years,  and  then  closed,  with  the  words: 
Omnia  tentavi,  multa  perspexi,  nihil  perfect.  This 
book  showed  that  in  fifty-two  years  he  had  smoked 
628,715  cigars,  of  which  he  had  received  43,692  as 
presents,  while  for  the  remaining  585,021  he  had 
paid  about  $10,433.  During  the  same  period  he  had 
had  85  pairs  of  trousers  made,  74  coats  and  waist- 
coats, and  62  pairs  of  boots.  He  wore  out  298 
shirts  and  "fronts"  and  326  coUars.  In  car-fares 
he  spent  not  far  from  $428.  In  fifteen  years,  accord- 
ing to  his  bookkeeping,  he  had  drunk  28,786  glasses 
of  Bavarian  beer,  of  which,  however,  21,261  were 
only  small  ones.  For  this  beer,  and  36,081  glasses  of 
cognac  and  spirits,  he  spent  $5,350.  He  gave  tips 
amounting  to  $1 ,305. 


A  woman  walking  in  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
saw  on  the  walk  a  small  snake  wearing  around  its 
neck  a  ring  studded  with  gems,  to  which  was  fast- 
ened a  slender  gold  chain  that  had  another  jeweled 
ring  at  its  end.  She  was  startled  at  first,  but  she  after- 
ward recognized  the  bediamonded  reptile  as  Sarah 
Bemhardt's  favorite  stage  snake,  and  restored  it  to 
the  tragedienne. 

I        — NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

I  new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
J  Lick  House.     First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Richard  King  owns  one  of  the  largest  ranches  : 
in  the  world.     It  lies  about  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  and  contains  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  acres. 

The  Leavenworth  Standard,  a  daily  newspaper  of  1 
considerable  influence  in   Kansas  politics,  is  edited 
and  published  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Blair  Lynch,  a  hand-  i 
some  widow  of  thirty. 

Mrs.  Frick,  the  wife  of  the  Carnegie  manager  at  1 
Homestead,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  man.  1 
Her  father  was  Asa  P.  Childs,  who.  between  1828 
and  1838,  was  engaged  in   the  wholesale  shoe  busi- 
ness in    Pittsburg. 

Queen  Liliuokalani  has  an  income,  as  Queen  of 
Hawaii,  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  revenue 
from  the  crown  lands  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  Her  standing  army  consists  of  sixty-four 
men,  three  of  whom  are  generals. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  who  spent  the  early  part 
of  the  present  month  at  Carlsbad,  is  said  to  be 
greatly  improved  in  health.  She  has  suffered  from 
nervousness  for  some  time,  and  dislikes  crowds  and 
the  curiositv  of  the  masses.  Nothing  pleases  her 
more  than  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  she 
chooses,  without  being  subjected  to  the  honors  and 
receptions  ordinarily  forced  upon  royalty. 

Few  writers  of  magazine  literature  have  been 
longer  or  more  favorably  known  to  the  reading  public 
than  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  who  died  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  present  month.  A 
brief  resume"  of  her  career  is  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Cooke  was  born  at  West  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1827, 
and  graduated  from  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary  in 
1843.  She  began  writing  for  the  press  while  still  in  her 
teens.  She  was  marned  in  1873  to  Rolin  H.  Cooke,  a 
banker  of  Winsted,  Conn. 

The  beautiful  ex-Queen  Natalie,  of  Servia,  has 
another  grievance  against  the  people  over  whom  she 
once  ruled.  Her  book,  "'The  Mother,"  recently 
published  in  Europe,  has  been  suppressed  in  Bel- 
grade, so  that  the  booksellers  dare  not  import  copies 
of  the  work.  The  book,  as  is  partly  indicated  by  its 
title,  gives  an  account  of  the  queen's  unhappy  life, 
and  her  attempts  to  retain  control  of  her  boy,  the 
young  king  of  the  country. 

Mme.  Carnot,  wife  of  the  President  of  France,  is 
the  antithesis  in  physical  and  mental  attractiveness 
of  the  preceding  mistress  of  the  Elvse>,  Mme.  Grevy, 
for,  whereas  the  latter  was  a  plain  and  practical  old 
ladv,  devoid  of  the  graces  which  the  French  demand 
of  women  in  official  station,  Mme.  Carnot  is  as  charm- 
ing as  she  is  clever.  She  is  also  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  Paris,  and  though  she  is  deaf  and 
wears  eye-glasses  she  fascinates. 

Another  heiress  is  gone  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Garrett,  who  was  recently  married  to 
Dr.  Edward  H.  White,  a  well-known  physician  in 
Baltimore.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  W. 
Garrett,  the  enormously  wealthy  Baltimore  railroad 
king,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  him,  whicli 
has  been  increased  by  a  large  inheritance  from  the 
estate  of  her  brother,  Robert  H.  Garrett,  whose  in- 
sanity was  the  sensation  of  the  day  some  years  ago. 

The  daughter  of  a  Mormon  bishop  has  eloped 
with  a  pugilist,  Herbert  Slade,  known  as  "the 
Maori."  She  is  the  only  child  of  Bishop  John 
Sneazly,  autocrat  of  Mova,  a  town  about  one  hun 
dred  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  Being  pretty,  as  well  as 
an  heiress,  she  was  a  great  belle.  But  she  fell  in 
love  with  the  "slugger"  and,  though  she  was  kept 
under  lock  and  kev  when  her  infatuation  became 
known,  they  managed  to  escape  paternal  vigilance 
and  fled  twenty  miles  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
made  them  one. 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  has  gone  abroad  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  also  her  niece, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Richards. 
The  entire  party  will  pass  some  weeks  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  will  then  go  to  the  Tyrol  Mountains, 
where  thev  will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Terry,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Howe.  Mrs.  Terry  is  the  mother  of  Marion 
Crawford,  the  famous  novelist,  and  since  her  mar- 
riage to  the  artist,  Terry,  has  lived  in  Rome,  where 
they  have  a  beautiful  home  and  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  foreign  residents. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  slating  that  the  wife 
of  Senator  Hale  had  been  invited  to  baptize,  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  the  war-vessel  known  as  the 
Ammen  ram,  was  a  surprise  to  the  officers  at  the 
navy-yard.     Said  one  of  the  officers  : 

"  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  no  married  woman  may 
baptize  a  new  vessel.  Such  an  innovation  could  not  be 
tolerated,  inasmuch  as  a  superstition  would  follow  the 
vessel  that  might  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a 
crew.  It  is  likely  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cruiser  Baltimore 
four  years  ago,  so  many  protests — not  against  Mrs.  Hale, 
but  -.<  gainst  the  departure  from  the  time-honored  custom  of 
havinga  young  maiden  perform  the  act  of  baptism— will  !><_- 
sent  to  the  Navy  Department  that  some  one  else  than  a 
married  woman  may  be  selected.  When  the  day  had  been 
set  for  the  Baltimore  to  be  launched,  it  was  announced 
that  .Mrs.  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Naval-Constructor  T.  V. 
Wilson,  would  break  the  bottle  of  champagne  over  the 
Baltimore's  bow  and  give  her  her  name.  As  Commodore 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  about  to  start  for  Philadelphia  for 
the  launch,  they  were  notified  that  the  launch  had  been 
postponed.  Before  another  twenty-four  hours  had  passed 
it  was  reported  all  over  Washington  that  the  postponement 
was  due  to  the  objection  made  by  naval  olTicers  against  the 
vessel  being  baptized  by  a  married  woman.  Secretary 
Whitney  was  amazed  at  the  action  of  the  officers,  but  the 
launch  was  postponed  for  a  week  ;  and  when  the  cruiser 
slid  down  the  ways,  on  October  6,  1888,  she  was  baptized  by 
a  comely  young  maiden." 


BAD  COMPLEXiu,.o 

Pimplea,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  and  oily  bHd,  red, 
rouL'h  bands  with  shapeless  naiU  and  painful  linger 
ends,  dry,  thin,  and  falling  hair,  and  simple  baby 
blemishes  are  prevented  and 
cured  by  the  celebrated 

CUTICUKA  SOAP 

Moat  effective  efein-pnrifyine 
and  beautifying  soap  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  purest  and 
sweetest  of  toilet  and  nursery 
soaps.  The  only  medicated 
Toilet  soap,  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive ana  en  re  of  facial  and 
baby  blemishes,  because  the  only  preventive  of  in- 
flammation and  clogging  of  the  pores,  the  cause  of 
minor  affections  of  the  skin,  ecslp,  and  hair.  Sale 
greater  than  the  combined  sales  of  all  other  skin 
and  complexion  soaps.  Sold  throughout  the  world. 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
$5-  "  All  about  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  "  free. 

HOW  MY  BACK  ACHES! 

Back  Ache,  Kidney  Pains,  and  Weaft. 

ness,    Soreness,    Lameness,     Strains, 

.  ■. —     and  PainB  relieved  in  one  minute  by 

■I         the    Cuticura  Anti-Pain    Plaster, 

the  only  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster. 


Has  one  specialty  and  pride,  and  that  is  the  Table.  It  Ls 
supplied  from  the  best  the  market  affords  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  Butter,  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Vegetables  come  from  the 
Marin  County  dairies  and  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  train 
and  boat  service  from  San  Francisco  is  superb — ten  trains 
daily — making  it  very  convenient  for  gentlemen  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  evening  with  their  families  or  friends,  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  country  air  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness daily  in  the  city.  "Commutes "  $5  per  month  ;  Ladies 
and  Children,  §3- 

Tclephone  38.  Telegraph  or  -write,  or,  better  still,  eall 
and  see  us  any  day,  and  satisfy  yourself  beyond  question. 
Take  Sausalito  Ferry  and  Cars  to  Larkspur.  Round-trip, 
50  cents.  Respectfully,  Hepburn  &  Terry. 

HOME  COMFORTS  ARE 
not  enough.  Every  lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  her  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.  Lola  Monte  z  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
complexion  to  youth.  Price,  75  cts. 
per  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.  MRS. 
Nettie  Harrison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor.  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

TO  OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


Tlie  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBEKT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


DETERMINED 

To  sell  the  remainder  of  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Stock  of 

Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

—AND— 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

You  are  invited  to  call,  it  will  be 
a  saving  of  dollars  for  you. 

TKf  OLD,  RELIABLE  HOUSE  OF 

RDOS  BROS. 

27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Kearny  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  15,  1? 


THE    PIRATE    SUIT. 

Scene.— The    Midget    Emporium—"  Clothing   for 

Children  of  all  Ages  and  Sizes." 
\Enler,  much  flurried,  and  bearing  numerous  fiimsy 
bundles  and  paper-bags.   The    DARLING.  The 
Darling's  Mother,  The  Darling's   Aunt. 
The  Darling's  Nurse-Girl,  and  The  Dar- 
ling's Father.] 
The    Darling's   Father— Now,   for   gracious 
sake,  Maria,  get  this  thing  done  in  a  hum  !     We 
ain't  got  more'n  an  hour  to  catch  the  train,  and  if  I 
ain't  back  in  Ansonia  to-night,  there'll  be  trouble  at 
the  shop.     Hustle  it  through  ! 

The  Darling's  Mother  —  Now,  Eben,  don't 
you  be  so  impetuous!  I'll  be  through  in  time,  if 
you  only  don't  get  me  so  flurried,  f  To  the  Polite 
Clerk.]     Children's  suits,  please. 

Polite  Clerk — Cert'nly,  ma'am.  Something  a 
little  fancy,  I  suppose.  Got  some  lovely  new  styles 
this  season.  How  does  this  strike  you — the  Prince 
George  ? 

The  Darling's  Mother — Oh,  I  d'know  !  Sailor- 
suits  ain't  so  stylish  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  Darling's  Aunt  —  They're  awfle  com- 
mon. 

The  Darling's  Nurse-Girl — Oh,  Mis'  Hotch- 
kin  !    See  what  Stanley's  doin". 

The  Darling's  Mother — Stanley,  stop  drum- 
ming on  that  glass  case.  [To  Polite  Clerk.]  Do 
you  think  he's  too  old  for  kilt-skirts  ? 

Polite  Clerk — Not  at  all.  Now,  here's  some- 
thing  real  stylish  this  season — the  Constantinople, 
Worn  with  a  red  fez. 

The  Darling's  Nurse-Girl — Oh,  my,  ain't  that 
reel  el'ganl! 

The  Darling's  Father  —  Why  don't  you  put 
the  boy  into  long  pants?  /was  in  long  pants  long 
'fore  I  was  his  age. 

The  Darling's  Mother  {indignantly}  —  Long 
pants  !  Now,  Eben  !  I  s'pose  you'll  be  wanting  me 
to  cut  his  hair  next. 

Polite  Clerk — If  you  want  knee  pants,  here's 
the  Cornwallis— bargain,  this  season — only  $5*99- 
marked  down  from  $7.48. 

The  Darling's  Father — Ain't  you  got  a  George 
Washington  ? — I  druthcr  have  a  George  Washington, 
even  if  I  had  to  pay  three  or  four  cents  more. 

The  Darling's  Aunt — English  things  are  more 
tony,  Eben. 

The  Darling's  Father  —  They  wa'n't  when 
George  was  round.  Say.  Maria,  I  guess  I'll  go  out 
and  look  down  street  a  little.  You  hurry  this  thing 
up. 

The  Darling's  Mother — My  lands,  Eben,  you 
had  a  sasprilla  this  mornin'. 

The  Darling's  Father  [winking  at  Clerk] — 
Dreffle  thirsty  town  this  is.    [Exit.'] 

The  Darling's  Mother— My  sakes,  I  think  men 
are  awfle!  [To  Polite  Clerk.]  I  kinder  like  that 
one  there. 

Polite  Clerk — We're  making  a  lead  of  that  this 
season— the  Pirate  King— $6.38.     Would  you  like  to 
have  him  try  it  on  ? 
The  Darling's  Mother — Yes,  please.    Stanley, 

dear,  go  with  this  gentleman 

The  Darling  [shrieking] — I  d'n'wanter  ! 
The  Darling's  Mother,  The  Darling's  Aunt, 
and  The  Darling's  Nurse-Girl  [in  chorus] — Oh, 
do,  dear  !  Mamma's  boy,  do  !  There's  a  love  ! 
Aunty '11  give  you  a  stick  of  candy  !  Stanley,  go  to 
please  Hitty  !  Momma'll  tell  poppa !  Please  go 
with  the  nice  gentleman,  Stanley! — and  so  on  for 
five  minutes.  [The  Darling  finally  retires  with 
his  Nurse-Girl,  and  shortly  reappears,  clad  as  the 
"  Pirate  King"] 

Chorus  of  Feminine  Voices — Oh,  ain't  he 
sweet ! 

The  Darling's  Father  [reentering  with,  a  clove 
in  his  lipsy-S&y,  ain't  you  got  those  clo'es  yet? 
Land  o'  Goshen  !  you  ain't  goin'  to  put  a  thing  like 
that  on  him,  are  you? 

The  Darlings  Mother— Eben,  you  never  will 
know  what's  stylish. 

The  Darling's  Father— Well,  if  it's  stylish  to 
look  like  an  organ-grinder's  monkey,  he's  Ward 
McAllister.  Well,  are  you  ready.  I  wouldn't  miss 
that  train  for  a  farm. 

The  Darling's  Mother — Eben.  you  do  fluster 
me  so !  There's  lots  of  time.  [  To  Polite  Clerk.] 
I'd  like  that  first  rate  if  you  had  a  shade  hat  to  go 
with  it.     The  sun  does  hurt  his  eyes  so. 

Polite  Clerk  —  Certainly,  ma'am.  Only  the 
pirate  cap  is  all  the  style  this  season. 

The  Darling's  Father  {winking  at  Clerk] — 
I  like  that  New  York  sasprilla  of  yours  first  class. 
Guess  I'll  get  another.  Now,  Maria,  you  be  ready 
by  the  lime  I'm  back  again.     [Exit.] 

The   Darling's    Mother — Eben,   you'll  make 
yourself  sick.    [To  Polite  Clerk.]    Try  the  one 
with  the  plush  lop. 
The  Darling's  Aunt— Thai's  awfie  el'ganl! 
The  Darling's  Nurse-Girl— Reel  cute! 
Polite  Clerk— $7-24  with  that  hat.    Thai's  a  new 
pattern  this  season. 

The  Darling's  Mother  [after  a  long  and 
anxious  inspection}— Well,  I  guess  it'll  do ;  5*7-24 
you  say?  That's  more'n  I'd  meant— [extracts  money 
from  a  s  mall  purse).  Well— that's  right,  aim  il  !  1 
do  ha*-*,  to  have  to  count  change.  Now,  Stanley,  go 
with  the  gentleman  and  let  him  take  your  new  suit 
off,  and  poppa'll  carry  it  home  for  you. 


The  Darling — I  d'n'wanter  !  I  wanter  wear  my 
new  cloves ! 

Chorus  of  Feminine  Voices — Oh,  Stanley,  do 
lake  them  off!  Please.  Stanley.  There's  a  love! 
Momma's  darling ! 

[Ten  minutes  of  this.     The  Darling  weeps  and 
fights.     Is  finally  prevailed    upon     to    let   his 
trousers  be  removed^] 
[Reenter DARLING'S  Father,  in  haste,  with  a  red 
face?, 
Darling's  Father— Say,  there  ain't  one  second 
to  spare.     We've  just  got  to  put  in   our  best  licks  ! 
We'll  miss  that  train,  sure  !     Oh.  dern  it  all.     Hurry 
up  there,    Maria!     [Clock   strikes   three.]     O  Great 
Scott!     {Catches  DARLING  up,  tucks  him  under  his 
arm,  and  rushes  madly  for  the  door.'} 

The  Darling's  Mother  [wildly]—  Eben  !  Eben  ! 
He  ain't  got  his  pants  on  ! 

[Exit,  bearing  the  Pirate  pants,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  family,  bearing  the  paper  bundles  and 
shrieking  in  agony.] 

—H.  C.  Bunner  in  Puck. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Half-Way  in  Love. 
I  think  my  love  like  this  is — 

It  buds  between  two  sighs, 
It  flowers  between  two  kisses. 

But  when  'tis  gathered — dies. 

1  love  Matilda  Mary — 

Clear  eyes  and  tresses  brown — 
Eut  Jane's  the  winsome  fairy 

Who  laughs  my  passion  down. 

If  I  were  sure  of  neither, 
How  wretched  I  should  be  ! 

Were  I  beloved  of  either, 
I'd  love  who  loves  not  me. 


-Isa  C.  Cabell. 


The  Enchantment  '. 
I  did  but  look  and  love  a  while, 

'Twas  but  for  one  half-hour; 
Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will, 

And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  ease  ; 

Sighs,  which  do  heat  impart 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice. 

Yet  can  not  warm  your  heart. 

Oh,  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  corner  of  your  breast, 
'Twould  learn  of  you  the  winning  art, 

And  quickly  steal  the  rest. 

— TJiomas  Otway. 


"Let  the  Dream  Go." 
I  was  so  fain  to  love,  dear  ! 

Let  the  dream  go. 
The  brightest  vision  dies  of  dawn, 

The  rose,  of  snow ; 
And  blossoms  all  drift  from  the  tree 

When  June  winds  blow. 

I  was  so  fain  to  live,  dear  \ 

Let  the  dream  go. 
Who  heeds  the  faded  blooms  of  May 

That  fall  below* 
And  though  Spring's  s^lf  should  weep  for  them. 

They  would  not  know. 
— Anne  Reeve  Aldrich  in.  August  Century. 


Barter. 
'  Give  me  the  gold  from  otf  thy  hair, 
The  rose  upon  thy  cheeks  that  lies. 
Thy  singing  voice  that  everywhere 
Makes  laughter  in  the  trembling  air, 
The  young  joy  in  thine  eyes.' 

•  What  wilt  thou  give  to  me,  oh,  say, 

Thou  gray  old  man  wjth  resdess  wings, 
For  love  s  entrancing  morn  of  May, 
For  dawn  and  freshness  of  the  day, 

And  life  that  leaps  and  sings?  " 

*  Lo  !  I  will  make  thy  footsteps  slow 

Across  the  flowers  that  bend  and  wave  ; 
And  for  thy  gold  will  give  thee  snow, 
And  silence  for  thy  laughter  low, 

Darkness,  a  grass-gTown  grave." 

—JtdteK.  WctlteriU. 


King's  Prisoners. 
Love  in  his  net  has  taken  us  and  bound  us, 

Hath  pinioned  hands  and  feet  right  fast  within  ; 
Our  master's  mesh  of  gold  goes  round  and  round  us 
Cunningly  wrought,  and  fairy  fine  and  thin. 
To  hold  us  in. 

O  Love  Divine,  O  larger  Love,  come  take  us, 

Weave  thy  sweet  net  outside  our  house  of  love ; 
Prisoners  of  Love,  O  Love  Divine,  come  make  us, 
Caught  in  thy  snares,  and  seeking  not  to  rove 
Outside  thy  Love. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

Narcotic  Sleep. 

The  dim  Narcissus  flickers  in  his  dreams. 
And  fulsome  lilies  cast  a  veined  shade 
Across  his  lids  ;  a  murmurous  magic  braid 

Of  lights  and  sounds  and  yellow  purple  gleams 

Of  pansies  rains  about  him  ;  and  mesecms 

The  rich-lipped  poppies  have  him  all  the  while, 
A  Hermes-wand  doth  touch  his  lips  to  smile. 

And  angle  in  his  soul's  sweet-water  streams. 

His  brow  ?  a  sleep-fraught  seashore  where  a  sea 
Of  dreams  breaks,  lulling,  on  a  land  of  smiles, 
The  violet  candelabra  of  wan  Dis 
Lilac  Dlumine  all  the  magic  isles 
Of  slumber  in  him  ;  and  in  troops  they  flee — 
The  shadowless  dreams — and  as  they  flee,  they  kiss. 
—  The  Critic. 


An  Interlude. 
Sighing,  she  spoke,  and,  leaning,  clasped  her  knees : 
"  Wdfhast  thou  sung  of  living  men  and  dead, 

Of  fair  deeds  done  and  far  lands  visited. 
Sing  now  of  things  more  marvelous  than  these: 
Of  fruits  ungathercd  upon  wondrous  trees. 
Of  songs  unsung,  of  gracious  words  unsaid, 
Of  that  dim  shore  where  no  man's  foot  may  tread. 
Of  strangest  skies,  and  unbcholden  seas  ! 

'  Full  many  a  golden  web  our  longings  spin. 
And  days  are  fair,  and  sleep  is  overs  weet ; 
Hut  passing  sweet  these  moments  rare  a 
When  red  spring  sunlight,  tremulous  and  thin,. 
Makes  quick  the  pUUtCS  with  tumultuous  beat 
For  meadows  never  won  or  wandered  in." 

— A'.  Armytage. 


a  little  business  letter. 

25  Park  Street,  Avondale,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs :    Please  send  me  a  fifteen-cent  box  of 
hair-pins,  with  bill.     I  am  staying  here  at  a  friend's, 
and  want  them  in  time  for  a  party.     Yours  truly, 
Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston.  Mass., 
July  1,  1892. 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth, 

25  Park  Street,  Avondale,  Mass. — 
Dear  Madam  :  We  have  your  favor  without  datei 
ordering  a  box  of  hair-pins,  with  bill.  We  do  not 
like  to  make  a  charge  for  so  small  an  amount,  and 
will  ask  you  to  send  us  fifteen  cenls  in  postage- 
stamps,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  at  once  fill  your 
order.    Yours  truly,  Needleman  &  Co. 

Putnam.  Conn.,  July  5th. 
Dear  Sirs :  I  send  you  fifteen  cenls,  and  remain. 
Yours  very  truly,        Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
July  6, 1S92. 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth,  Putnam,  Conn. — 

Dear  Madam :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  fifth. 
inclosing  fifteen  cents,  for  which  accept  our  thanks. 
Yours  very  truly,        Needleman  &  Co. 
Per  A.  S.  W.  [Cashier.] 

Putnam,  Conn.,  July  15111. 

Sirs :  Nearly  three  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  fifteen 

cents  for  a  box  of  hair-pins,  and  have  not  yet  received 

them.    You  goi  ray  money,  and  that  is  all  you  care 

about.     I  think  vou  are  just  as  mean  as  you  can  be  ! 

Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston.  Mass., 
July  17, 1892. 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth,  Putnam,  Conn. — 

Dear  Madam:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  regret  that  you  have  been  annoyed  by  a  failure 
to  fill  your  order.  We  find  on  investigation  that  in 
vour  first  letter  you  asked  us  to  fill  a  fifieen-ceni 
order  "with  bill,"  without  giving  us  your  permanent 
address,  since  vou  were  visiting  a  friend  ;  nor  did  it 
occur  to  you  that,  since  you  were  a  stranger  to  us,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  mention  the  name  of 
some  other  firm  in  Boston  with  whom  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  dealing,  from  whom  we  might  obtain 
your  address  or  other  information  in  case  the  in- 
debtedness should  subsequently  escape  your  mind. 
We  therefore  asked  for  a  remittance  before  filling 
the  order. 

In  your  second  letter  you  made  no  reference  to 
your  previous  order,  and  our  mail  reader  naturally 
thought  that  the  remittance  was  sent  us  as  payment 
for  some  previous  charge,  as  he  dimly  remembered, 
from  its  peculiarity,  that  he  had  seen  a  former  letter 
from  vou  among  the  thousands  received  daily.  He 
therefore  entered  its  inclosure  upon  the  cash  ticket 
under  the  heading,  "Money  to  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  sender,"  and  it  was  duly  entered  upon 
the  ledger  in  your  name,  the  fact  that  it  came  from 
another  State  than  the  original  letter  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  mistake.  The  cashier  then  sent 
you  a  receipt. 

After  some  hours  of  search  among  our  letter  files, 
we  have  brought  the  original  letter  to  light,  the  filing- 
clerk  having  made  an  error  in  interpreting  its  signa- 
ture, as  it  seems  to  have  been  written  somewhat 
hastily,  and  we  mail  you  the  hairpins  to-night. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  us  for  the  delay,  we 
remain.    Yours  very  truly,       Needleman  &  Co. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Horsfnrrt's     Acid     PhospViHte 
MAKES  DELICIOUS  LEMONADE. 

A  tcaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste,  will  be  found  re- 
freshing an  I  invigorating. 


Do  not  endanger  your  health  by  using  quinine, 
when  malarial  fevers  can  be  more  effectively  treated 
with  Ayer's  Ague  Cure.     Warranted. 


Perdito — "  Are  you  going  to  accept  bim.  Pen?" 
Penelope — "I  really  don't  know,  dear.  Bradstreet 
reports  very  favorably  on  him,  but  the  detectives  have 
not  completed  their  investigations  yet." — Life. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


HARTSHORN'S  - SEL™- 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


i> 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //   £a'¥    LABEL 

Uf   -^^-^THEGENUINE 


4OMSH0Rift 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

So  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

tcJiich    is    absolutely 
pure  and-  soluble. 

It  has  morethan  1h  ree  times 
I  the  strength  uf  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grorers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


^ofefKIZEOFliPOFR 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

Invigorating  Tonic, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IROK  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris:  22  rue  Drouot. 

E,  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  heard  a  "  missionary  "  (that  is  a  travel- 
ing man)  once  say  that  he  would  not  go  on 
the  road  for  a  firm  that  didn't  advertise, 
for  it  took  too  much  valuable  rime  to  ex- 
plain to  every  supposed  buyer  who  he  was, 
where  he  came  from,  and  what  the  merits 
of  his  goods  were.  He  said,  moreover. 
that  if  the  buyer  had  all  this  information 
beforehand  he  generally  received  him  cor- 
dially, was  glad  to  see  him  and  had  been 
looking  for  him  for  some  lime. — Ex. 


HIGHLAND 


TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANT'S  FOOD. 

Unsweetened  and  free  from  all  preservatives. 
Keeps  for  any  length  of  time  in  all  climates. 

Its  Uniform  Quality,  Convenience  and  Economy 
render  HIGHLAND  EVAPORATED  CREAM 
preferable  to  all  other  forms  of  cream  or  miltt  for 
Coffee,  Tea.  Chocolate.  Ice  Cream,  Charlotte  Russe 
Custard?  and  all  uses  to  which,  ordinary  cream  or 
milk  may  be  put. 
Sold  by  Grocer*  and  J>ruc£ri«t*  Everywhere 

Write  for  oup  Infant  Food  circular  and 
Highland  Evaporated  Cream  booklet  en  ltled 
"A     Few    Dalntv   DlSKES." 

HELVETIA    MILK   CONDENSING   CO.* 
Sole  Purveyor*,  HlghL.l.d,    lit. 


^Pozzoi^i's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER*  SAFE;  CURATIYE;  BEJUTMIBG.  |.2.3. 

■  ■White,      11  i 

THREE  j  ggSigJj  \   POZZONI'S 


All  Druggists 
rancyBtoreE.   |    TINTS 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  Colmar,  a  lawyer  bequeathed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  mad-house  in  that 
locality.  "  I  earned  this  money."  said  he  in  his  will, 
"  from  those  who  spend  their  life-time  in  lawsuits. 
This  legacy  is  only  a  restitution." 

A  lawyer  sent  a  very  heavy  bill  to  a  woman  whom  he 
wished  to  marry.  As  she  made  some  severe  remark 
on  the  matter,  the  lawyer  replied  :  "  I  wished  to 
show  you  how  lucrative  is  the  profession  of  a  bar- 
rister. You  can  now  see  for  yourself  in  what  a 
profitable  business  I  am  engaged." 

A  widow  lady  once  married  the  tenth  brother  of 
her  dead  husband.  One  day  a  friend,  who  had  not 
known  the  defunct  party,  saw  his  portrait  in  the 
drawing-room  and  asked  the  lady  if  it  represented  a 
relative  of  the  family.  "Yes,"  replied  the  bride, 
with  a  demure  look,  "  it  is  the  likeness  of  my  poor  — 
brother-in-law." 

A  report  of  a  Frer.ch  duel  has  the  following  inter- 
esting conclusion  :  "  M.  Lelache  having  fired  his 
shot,  it  was  now  the  turn  of  M.  Boboche  to  discharge 
his  weapon.  He  waited  calmly  for  a  moment, 
brought  up  his  pistol,  awaited  the  word — and  fired  in 
the  air.  This  was  not,  however,  so  great  an  act  of 
magnanimity  as  might  be  supposed,  for  his  antag- 
onist bad  climbed  a  tree." 

This  from  one  of  our  San  Francisco  telephone-girls  : 
"  I  don't  think  that  I  am  any  more  vain  than  other 
girls,  but  I  am  good-looking  and  know  it,  and  take  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  my  beauty.  One  dav  I  was 
called  to  the  telephone,  and  being  angry  over  some- 
thing that  had  happened  in  the  office,  I  snapped  back 
at  the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  :  '  Well, 
what  is  it?'  in  a  very  short  manner.  He  replied 
with  a  low-drawn  whistle:  '  \Vhe-e-e-e-w,  but  vou 
must  be  good-looking.'  I  can  remember  yet  how  my 
face  burned." 

A  tramp  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Santa  Ft* 
Station  at  San  Bernardino  (says  the  Pasadena  Star). 
A  passenger  train  was  all  ready  to  leave.  He  gazed 
about  the  place  sorrowfully,  selected  a  soft-looking 
brake-beam  and,  swinging  himself  into  a  comfortable 
position  on  it,  prepared  for  the  first  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney. "•  All  aboard,"  sang  out  the  conductor,  and  off 
went  the  train.  After  several  hours'  ride  the  train 
entered  quite  a  large  town  and  slowed  up  as  it  ap- 
proached the  depot.     "San  Bernardino,"  called  out 

the  conductor.    " ,"  said  the  tramp  as  he  climbed 

up  from  under  the  car  and  stood  on  the  platform 
from  which  he  had  started  a  few  hours  before.  He 
had  taken  a  belt-line  Santa  Fe  train  over  the  kite- 
shaped  track. 

Judge  B n,  of  the  law  department  of  one  of 

our  railroad  corporations,  believes  that  a  faulty  hand 
is  an  attribute  of  genius,  and  those  who  have  busi- 
ness with  bim  have  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance in  the  reading  of  his  writings.  One  day,  ex- 
pecting a  call  from  a  client  at  his  chambers  in  San 
Francisco,  and  being  unexpectedly  called  away,  he 
hastily  wrote  a  note  and  left  it  on  his  desk  for  him. 
The  client  called,  picked  up  the  note,  and,  after 
many  efforts,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  reading  it. 
So,  under  the  judge's  hasty  scrawl,  he  wrot«  four  or 
five  unintelligible  lines,  and  then  in  a  clear  hand  : 
"  This  is  in  answer  to  yours  of  the  fifteenth."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  judge  was  much  wrought  up. 
but  was  well  paid  in  his  own  coin. 


When  Edmund  Burke  was  preparing  the  indict- 
ment against  Warren  Hastings,  he  was  told  that  a 
person  who  had  long  resided  in  India,  but  was  now 
an  inmate  of  Bedlam,  could  probably  give  him  some 
useful  information.  He  went  to  Bedlam,  accord- 
ingly, and  the  maniac  gave  him,  in  a  long,  rational, 
and  well-conducted  conversation,  the  results  of  long 
and  various  experience  of  Indian  affairs.  On  leaving 
the  cell,  Burke  told  thi;  keeper  in  attendance  that  the 
poor  man  was  as  much  in  bis  senses  as  he.  The 
keeper  answered:  "Sir,  please  step  back  to  the 
poor  gentleman's  cell  and  ask  him  what  he  bad  for 
breakfast."  Burke  could  not  refuse.  "  Pray,  sir," 
said  he,  "  tell  me  what  you  bad  for  breakfast."  The 
man  at  once  put  on  the  wild  stare  of  a  maniac,  and 
shouted,  "Hobnails,  sir!  It  is  shameful  to  think 
how  they  treat  us.     They  give  us  nothing  but  hob- 


nails !  "  and  proceeded  with  a  ' '  descant  wild  "  about 
the  horrors  of  the  cookery  of  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
At  the  first  pause  Burke  was  glad  to  escape. 

In  1852,  Taglioni  was  at  dinner  at  the  Comte  de 
Moray's.  Just  as  they  were  sitting  down  10  table,  her 
former  husband,  Comte  Gilbert  de  Voisins.  came  in 
and  took  the  seat  which  was  reserved  for  him.  He 
was  evidently  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
for  after  a  tew  minutes  be  asked  his  neighbor,  point- 
ing to  her,  "Who  is  this  governess-looking  old 
maid?"  His  neighbor  told  him  it  was  Taglioni. 
He  showed  neither  surprise  nor  emotion,  but  seemed 
to  be  consulting  bis  recollection  ;  then  he  said  :  "Is 
it?  It  may  be,  after  all,"  and  went  on  eating  his 
dinner.  His  wife  acted  less  diplomatically.  She 
recognized  him  at  once,  and  made  a  remark  to  her 
host  in  a  sufficiently  loud  voice  to  be  overheard. 
Nevertheless,  Comte  Gilbert,  whether  from  deviltry 
or  from  a  wish  to  be  polite,  went  up  to  her  after  din- 
ner with  a  friend,  who  introduced  him  as  formally 
as  if  he  and  she  had  never  seen  one  another.  Tag- 
lioni made  a  stately  bow.  "  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion," she  said.  "  thatl  have  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing you  before,  about  the  year  1832."  With  this  she 
turned  awav. 


A  favorite  general  officer  of  one  of  Gould's  West- 
ern railroads  was  called  to  New  York  (says  the 
World),  a  few  years  ago,  and  jumped  on  by  the 
"  Littie  Wizard  "  as  follows  :  "They  tell  me  you  are 
broke  and  don't  pay  your  debts.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  The  officer  sputtered  and  stammered. 
"  It  costs  me  a  great  deal  to  live,"  he  replied  ;  "  my 
family  is  large,  rents  are  high,  and  doctor's  bills  have 
been  considerable,  but  things  are  not  so  bad  as  vou 
seem  to  think."  "  I'll  see,"  said  Gould,  handing  out 
a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars;  "take  this  over 
to  Conuor  and  tell  him  to  put  it  in  the  market  as  he 
sees  fit.  Come  back  here  when  he  tells  you  to." 
The  man  obeyed.  It  was  an  exciting  day  in 
Wabash,  and  he  returned  to  Gould  with  six  thousand 
dollars.  "So  you've  been  speculating  !"  exclaimed 
Gould;  "don't  do  it  again.  That's  what  ails  you 
fellows,  who  don't  know  what  you  are  about.  You'd 
better  go  home  now."  The  unfortunate  speculator 
bade  Gould  good-bye,  with  profuse  thanks,  and 
started.  "Haven't  you  forgotten  something?" 
called  Gould.  "I  don't  know."  "Where's  that 
thousand  dollars  I  lent  you  this  morning  ?  It  seems 
to  be  true  that  you  don't  pay  your  debts.  Remem- 
ber, my  boy,  the  essential  thing  in  business  is  to 
keep  up  your  credit."  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
story,  anyway. 


Kemeruber. 

Allcock's  are  the  only  genuine  Poroi/s  Plasters. 
They  act  quickly  and  with  certainty,  and  can  be  worn  for 
weeks  without  causing  pain  or  inconvenience.  They  are 
invaluable  in  cases  of  Spinal  Weakness,  Kidney  and  Pul- 
monary Difficulties,  Malaria,  Ague  Cake,  Strains,  Rheu- 
matism, and  all  Local  pains. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis- 
representation. Ask  for  Allcocsc's,  and  let  no  solicitation 
or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Koyal    Mail     Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

Tork  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK: 

Majestic August  24th  I  Majestic September  21st 

Germanic August  3 at  |  Germanic September  28th 

Teutonic September  7th  I  Teutonic October  5th 

Britannic September  14th  [  Britannic October  12th 

Saloon  rates,  %y>  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $^o  and  $45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all'  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

MERCHANTS' LINE 

New  Line  of  Clipper  KJSI . 
Ships.         ^\W 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

THE  MAGXIFICEN'T  BOX  SHIP 

T.   F.    OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  KEED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  York,  and  having 

lar..-..- engagements  wfll  receive  quick  dispatch.  To  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  A  1  Clipper  Ship  EMILY  REED,  Sim- 
mons, Master.     For  freight  apply  to 

J.W.GRACE  &  CO.,  430  California  St.,  S.  F. 
W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO..  Hanover  Square,  N.  Y. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 


Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION     Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sant  Free.  Nlanler,  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


GEQJLEULLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

WANK,  OFFICE 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

E38-S40  MIS510H  ST. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COIWrK.iY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAX    FRANCISCO. 


S4US1LIT0,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUEHTIH 

NORTH  PACIFIC  JOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing;  Thursday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

YALLEY,  and  SAX   RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  is.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  u. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00.  10.00,   11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6.4s  p.  m. 
Extra   trips  on  Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  si.  and 

7-45  p.  M- 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  u. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO   for  FAIRFAX  (weekdays)— 

7.30  a.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00  a.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10.  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  p.  11. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.45,  11.00,   11.50  a.m.;  1.10,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  p.  u. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  11. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days)— 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.06  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15,  6.00,  7.02  p.  U. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 

days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  n. 10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.05,   11-20  A.  m.;  r.20,   2.45,   4.00,  5.30, 

6.30  P.  M. 

Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days 
—6.45.  7-15.  8.15,  9-5°.   "-4S  A-  "-J  2-25-  4-05.  5-45  P-  «- 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.20,  11.40  A.  U.;  12.35,   I-45-  3-i°,  4-25. 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  p.  u. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
r  Francisco. 


.  h.  Week  Days 
.  M.  Week  Days 
.  si.  Sundays 


Through 
Trains. 


Arrive 
San  Francisco. 


Camp  Taylor! 

Tocaloma,     8.45  a.  m.  Week  Days 
Point  Reyes,  6.15  p.  u.  Week  Days 
and  Way     i8.i5  p.  u.  Sundays 

Stations. 


Tomales, 

...     .    _        I     Howards, 

.  m.  \V  eek  Days  DuncanMiUs 

.  m.  Saturdays    j     Cazadero, 

..  M.  Sundays  and  Way 

!     Stations. 


3  45  a.  u.  Mondays 
6.15  p.  M.  Week  Days 
3.15  p.  m.  Sundays 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocalomaand  Point  Reyes,  $1.25  ;  Tomales, 
$2.00;  Howards,  $2. 50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
Si.oo;  Tomales,  $1.50;  Howards,  $2.00;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to   New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — Aug.  15th,  SS.  San   Bias ;    Aug. 
25th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney ;  Sept.  5th,  SS.  San  Jose. 
"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Magadan,  San  Bias,  ManzanQo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  LibertaJ,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Pur.ta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — August  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan   and    China    Line   for    Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  V    *.ohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu).  . .   Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  U. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEA3ISHIP    COMPASY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Whan",  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M„,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Tuesday,  July  26 

Oceanic   . .   (via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  August  16 

Gaelic  ....     Tuesday,  September  6 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
MaO  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Geri'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
a  A.  ■-!..  Aug.  2,  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  21, 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Aug.  j,  7,  12,  17,  ;;,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  it,  16.  at,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all* way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  M.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles.  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4U1  and 
5th  day  at  it  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street, 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Slreet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


From  July  35,  1892. 


7.OO   A. 
7.30   A. 


8.CO  A. 
8.00  A. 
3.30   A. 


9.00 

A. 

E2.00 

M. 

I. OO 

P. 

1.30 

P. 

3.00 

P. 

4.00 

P. 

4.00 

P. 

4.30 

P. 

4.30 

P. 

4-30 

P. 

5.30 

p. 

5-30 

p. 

€.00 

p. 

6.00 

p. 

6.00 

p. 

7.00 

p 

7.00 
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Benicia,  Rumsey.  Sacramento. .   . 

Hay  wards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose    . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Caustoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  M  arysvflle,  Oro- 
vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. .      . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livcrmore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  - 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Yerano.and 
Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento. . . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Nues  and  Livennore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Eaters  held,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose.. 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
MarysvOle,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


715  P. 

12.15  f. 

6.15  p. 

6.15  P. 


8.45  p. 

8.45  P. 

715  p. 

'    9.00  P. 

12.45  V- 

945  A. 

9-45  A. 

9.45  A. 

10.45  A. 

IO.45  A. 

*      8.45  A. 


8.45    A. 

7-45  A. 


9.15  A. 
t     8.45    P. 


SA>TA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,   Fel- 

ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  t  8.05  p. 
Newark,    Centreville,    San    Jose, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

Santa  Cruz 6.20   P. 

Centreville,   San  Jose,  Almaden. 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

Centreville,    San    Jose,   and   Los 

Gatos.     Saturday   and    Sunday 

to  Santa  Cruz 9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION",  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2.38   f. 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions *     8.28   P. 

San  Jose,  Guroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz.  Monterey. 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 6.io   P. 

"Sunday  Excursion"  Train  to 
Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     J     2.45   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   P. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations "       3.30   p. 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  a. 

San  Jose,    Guroy,    and    principal 

Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ...     *    8.06  a. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  A. 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations t     7.30   p. 

excepted. 


7-30  - 


9.30  a. 


:-3o    P. 


3-30    p- 

4.30    P- 


6.30    P. 
+   11-45    P- 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays 
t  Saturdays  only.      I  Sundavs  only 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROl'TE. 


Commencing   Sunday,    April    24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows: 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  A.  M.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  11. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
£-55,  9-3o.  "-30  a-  "-:  1-40.  .3-4°.  5.05  P-  ". 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,0.40  11.10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  m. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays — S.35,  10.05.  "-35  a.  m.;  2.05.  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 'Destination. 'Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 

Davs. 


7.4O  A.  M.8.00  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M.9.30  A-  M 
5.05    P.    M. 5.00   P.    M 


7.40    A.   M. 
3.30   P. 


7.40   A. 
3-  30   P- 


7.40    A. 

5  OS  P- 


7.40   A.   M 
3.30    P.    M 


i.OO   A.   M 
5-OQ   P.    M 


Petal  uma 
and 

Santa  k  ..-.,. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 
and 

L'kiah. 


to. 40 A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 
7-25  P- » 


Sonoma        1040A. 
and  6.05  P. 

Glen  Ellen. 


SebastopoL     10. 40  a.  m 
.  6.05  p.  " 


Wei  r 

Days. 


8.50  a.  u. 

IO.30A.  M. 

6.  to  P.  M. 


8.50A.M. 

6.  10  P.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  KelseyviUe,  Soda  Bay.  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlctt  Springs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  L'kiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes.  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
W  ill  its.  Canto,  Mendocino  City,  fort  Braex.  Weslport, 
Usal.  HydesvflJe,  and  Eureka. 

EXX  LTRSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2. .25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
S3. 4<>;  t°  Cloverdale,  $4. 50;  to  Hopland,  55.70;  to  L'kiah. 
$6.75;  to  Sevastopol.  Sa.70;  to  Guernevule,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  Si. 50;  to  Clcn  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3 ;  to  L'kiah.  $4. 50  ;  to  Hopland.  $3.80  ;  to 
Scbastopol.  $1.80;  to  Guernevule,  52.50;  to  Sonoma,  $t  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  5i-20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.   McGLYNN,  t  .en.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  30  Montgomery  Street,  and  1 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  SnowFiour 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  15, 


mWMM^[m'' 


The  receru  production  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft's 
play,  "  Woman's  Eyes,"  at  a  local  theatre  attracts 
fresh  attention  to  the  fertility  of  California  as  a  breed- 
ing-ground for  dramatists.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  New  York,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  State  in 
the  Union  which  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  has  produced  so  many  plays — we  were  going 
to  say.  so  many  fine  plays.  California  playwrights  con- 
stitute a  battalion  ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  roster  of 
them  which  shall  not  omit  some  names  which  should 
find  a  place  on  it.  Leave  out  Bret  Harte,  and  our 
list  of  good  fiction -writers  will  be  short ;  we  can  not 
boast  of  over  two  or  three  fair  writers  of  verse  ;  but 
of  playwrights  we  have  a  legion. 

Many  ladies  have  enrolled  their  names  on  the  reg- 
ister of  Thespis.  Mrs.  Pacheco  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  "  Incog."  and  her  new  play,. 
•'  Money,"  is  highly  extolled  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  MS.  Her  new  play  is  to  be  preceded  by  a 
lever  de  rzdeau  by  Mrs.  Verdenal,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  mining-stock  operator,  who  is  now  New  York 
correspondent  of  a  local  paper ;  those  who  remember 
Mrs.  Verdenal's  sprightliness  would  not  be  surprised 
if  her  play  proved  a  hit.  Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Bruner  produced  a  piece  called  "  The  Mad  World  " 
at  the  Baldwin  ;  it  ran  several  nights.  And  Mrs. 
Alice  Kingsbury  Cooley,  who  was  formerly  a  favor- 
ite soubrette,  has  -written  some  bright  little  dramatic 
trifles.  Five  of  the  leading  male  playwrights  of  the 
day  may  be  credited  to  California.  These  are 
Joaquin  Miller,  Mark  Twain,  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter,  Clay  M.  Greene,  and  David  Belasco.  All 
five  occupy  a  position  in  dramatic  literature, 
which  is  acknowledged  at  the  East.  If  Mr.  Mil- 
ler wrote  the  play  called  "  The  Danites"  — 
which,  we  believe,  he  persistently  denies,  with- 
out convincing  his  hearers,  although  he  certainly 
wrote  the  book — he  must  probably  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Mark  Twain  would  come  next,  though 
his  chief  piece,  "The  Gilded  Age,"  was  the  joint 
work  of  himself  and  Gilbert  Densmore,  the  for- 
mer having  written  the  novel,  and  the  latter  the  play. 
Mr.  Clemens  got  tlie  money  reward,  which  was 
large,  and  he  will  probably  not  grudge  his  collabora- 
tor his  share  of  the  literary  glory.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  piece  was  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  John 
T.  Raymond  for  a  fine  piece  of  character-acting  as 
Colonel  Sellers.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  revive 
it,  just  to  see  whether  it  possesses  the  true  elements 
of  vitality. 

Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene's  reputation  is  based  rather 
upon  his  "  M'liss,"  "Struck  Oil,"  "Chispa,"  and 
pieces  of  that  class — which  had.  in  their  day,  a  large 
and  deserved  success — than  upon  his  more  recent 
works.  "The  Golden  Giant"  made  quite  a  hit; 
and  Mr.  Greene's  facility  and  reputation  are  such 
that  he  can  always  sit  down  and  write  a  play  whicli 
is  sure  of  acceptance,  and  sure  of,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced, at  least  a  fair  run.  Another  playwright,  Mr. 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  is  the  author  of  many 
pieces  ;  but  the  only  ones  which  have  achieved  an 
unqualified  success  are  the  dramatization  of  his 
novels,  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York"  and  "Mr. 
Potter  of  Texas."  Mr.  Gunter  has  by  no  means 
written  himself  out  ;  he  ought  to  produce  something 
belter  than  he  has  done  before  he  retires  to  enjoy 
his  fortune.  Finally,  David  Belasco — whom  old 
theatre-goers  may  remember  as  prompter  at  one  or 
two  theatres  on  this  side  of  the  mountains — has 
written,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  de  Mille,  some  five 
or  six  plays  which  have  been  successful.  Mr. 
Belasco,  we  believe,  does  not  claim  to  be  a  writer  ; 
but  he  is  a  first-rate  judge  of  dramatic  effects  and 
the  business  of  the  stage,  and  a  theatrical  constructor 
of  no  mean  ability. 

There  are  in  this  city  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  have  written  one  good  play,  or  several  plays  of 
merit,  but  which  have  failed  to  hold  the  stage. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  play  called  "  Solid  Silver," 
written  by  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  was  exceedingly  bright. 
Why  does  not  some  manager  revive  it  as  a  pre- 
historic reminiscence?  Mr.  George  H.  Jessop  pro- 
duced three  or  four  farces,  or  librettos,  for  comic 
operas,  which  showed  considerable  wit  and  sparkle. 
Of  Mr.  Gilbert  Densmore  something  has  been  said  ; 
his  last  piece  was  a  dramatization  of  a  novel  by  the 
author  of  "  She."  Daniel  O'Connell  wrote  the  words 
of  "  Bluff  King  Hal,"  which  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired, and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  an  Irish  play 
called  "  Na  Modheroo."  Peter  Kobertson,  who  has 
now  a  comic  opera,  called  "Ills  Majesty,  "  on  the 
stocks,  has  written  a  number  of  plays  which  are 
under  consideration  by  managers,  Mr.  Howard  P. 
Taylor  who  is  well  remembered  here,  wrote  an 
adaptation  of  "Fanchon"  that  made  quite  a  bit. 
Aid  Mr.   Ben  Teale,  in   "Niobe" — which  is  now 


running  in  the  East — made  one  of  the  great  financial 
hits  of  last  year's  season. 

There  are  almost  as  many  California  playwrights 
in  posse  as  there  are  school-girls  with  a  tendency  to 
lyrical  eruption.  And  this  is  the  more  curious  as 
California  can  not  be  termed  a  land  of  letters,  as  the 
sales  of  the  bookstores  prove  ;  and  as  of  all  forms  of 
literary  composition,  play-writing  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  ungrateful.  To  write  a  good  play 
requires  the  highest  literary  genius.  It  is  the  supreme 
effort  of  a  creative  mind,  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
character,  and  to  the  accurate  delineation  of  passion. 
It  exacts  wit,  pathos,  sentiment,  and  an  intuitive  ac- 
quaintance with  what  will  captivate  the  audience  of 
the  hour.  The  poet,  the  essayist,  the  historian,  the 
novelist,  the  biographer,  can  bide  his  time  ;  if  his 
work  is  not  successful  to-day  it  may  be  luckier  to- 
morrow ;  but  the  playwright  must  conquer  in  two 
hours,  or  be  damned  forever.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
so  few  of  the  great  masters  of  romance  ever  suc- 
ceeded on  the  stage.  Who  can  name  a  successful 
play  by  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Collins,  or  Reade, 
or  George  Ehot?  Bulwer  stands  out  alone.  But 
Bulwer's  title  to  be  a  great  master  of  romance  would 
be  questioned  by  many. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  so  inexorably  in  France. 
Both  the  Dumas',  Victor  Hugo,  the  Goncourts,  and 
others  who  might  be  named,  were  equally  famous  as 
novel-writers  and  playwrights.  But  the  great  dra- 
matic authors  of  France,  in  the  present  century — 
Scribe  and  Sardou — were  failures  as  authors  of  ro- 
mances, and  the  greatest  novel-writer  of  the  century 
— Balzac — never  could  write  a  play. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  aspiring  candidates  for  suc- 
cess on  the  boards  to  reflect  that  no  man  living — 
neither  manager  nor  author — can  predict  the  success 
of  a  play  in  advance.  There  lives  no  one — there 
never  has  lived  any  one — who  can  take  up  a  manu- 
script and  say :  This  play  will  succeed,  or  this  play 
will  fail.  "  1  give  you  my  honor,"  said  a  veteran 
manager,  "  that  I  never  know  when  I  put  a  piece  on 
the  boards  whether  it  is  going  to  make  a  hit  or  to  be 
damned.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  it  happens  to 
strike  the  audience,  and  the  stage -carpenter  can 
guess  at  that  as  well  as  I."  Colman  was  probably 
quite  honest  when  he  told  Goldsmith  that  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  would  be  hissed.  Daly,  who  has 
produced  more  plays  than  any  other  American  man- 
ager, always  feels  that  it  is  a  gamble,  and  that  he  can 
not  trust  his  own  judgment.  He  produced  "  Divorce" 
—  which  ran  two  hundred  nights  —  with  trepida- 
tion ;  he  was  sure  that  "  The  Foresters  "  would  take, 
but  it  fell  flat.  The  manager  who  produced  "Jim 
the  Penman"  had  serious  thoughts  of  withdrawing 
it  after  the  second  night;  "The  Gilded  Age  "was 
only  produced  because  the  manager  had  nothing  else 
on  hand,  and  he  was  playing  to  empty  benches. 
Success  and  failure  are  both  a  matter  of  luck,  chance, 
and  almost  accident. 

That  is  why  the  average  manager  will  always  prefer 
a  piece  by  an  author  who  has  a  previous  success  or 
two  to  his  credit  to  one  by  an  unknown  writer,  no 
matter  how  bright  it  may  seem.  Reputation  is 
not  a  sure  guarantee  of  success.  Long  after  their 
fame  was  established,  both  Sardou  and  Dumas  the 
Younger  produced  pieces  which  were  failures.  But 
there  is  more  chance  that  an  experienced  writer  will 
write  a  good  play  than  that  some  budding  Sheridan 
or  Scribe  will  be  evolved  out  of  the  ranks  of  ambi- 
tious but  unknown  wielders  of  the  pen.  This  is  one 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  dramatic  literature  in 
this  country.  There  is  practically  but  one  city  in  the 
United  States  where  new  plays  are  produced.  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  do  occasionally  give 
birth  to  a  piece,  but  the  parturition  is  so  difficult  that 
the  work  is  seen  to  be  out  of  their  line.  The  young 
man  who  writes  a  play  and  wants  to  have  it  acted 
must  go  to  New  York.  There  he  will  find  that  there 
are  just  about  five  buyers  of  the  merchandise  he  has 
for  sale.  Indeed,  if  he  can  not  deal  with  either  Daly, 
or  Palmer,  or  Frohman,  or  French,  his  best  chance 
will  be  to  sacrifice  everything  in  his  piece  to  one  part, 
and  sell  it  to  a  star.  But  both  managers  and  stars 
have  secured  pieces  generally  by  well-known  au- 
thors for  long  periods  ahead.  One  manager  lately 
stated  that  he  had  accepted  pieces  enough  to  run  his 
theatre  for  three  years. 

This  is  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that 
which  prevails  in  Paris,  where  there  are  seventy 
theatres  in  full  blast,  all  of  them  eager  for  novelties 
and  hungry  for  original  work.  A  young  Frenchman 
can  devote  himself  to  play-writing  without  error  of 
judgment.  Whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  the 
Californian  who  sets  his  heart  on  winning  fame  and 
fortune  by  dramatic  composition,  is  a  question  not  so 
easily  answered. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
j  August  15th  :  Palmer's  company  in  "  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville  "  ;  Nellie  McHenry  in  "A  Night  at 
[lie  Circus";  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "The  Little 
Duke  "  ;  "  Hearts  of  Oak"  ;  and  "  Forget-Me- 
Noi." 


When  Professor  Asaph  Hall  discovered  the  two 
moons  of  Mars,  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  by  naming  them  Deimos  and  Phobos, 
after  the  two  Homeric  attendants  of  the  god  of  war 
from  whom  the  planet  takes  its  name. 


—  H.  C.  Massie. 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Verdi  has  completed  the  score  of  his  new  opera, 
"  Falstaff,"  and  it  is  to  be  produced  at  La  Scala  in 
March. 

"The  Little  Duke,"  a  sprightly  comic  opera  that 
has  long  been  a  favorite  in  San  Francisco,  is  to  be 
sung  at  the  Tivoli  this  week. 

Jeffreys  Lewis  has  bought  a  new  play,  "A  Bit- 
ter Past."  by  Arthur  Marsh,  and  will  soon  produce 
it  at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

Carmencita,  who  is  now  with  a  small  opera  com- 
pany in  the  South,  had  a  birthday,  not  long  ago,  and 
coyly  confessed  to  twenty-three  summers. 

Mrs.  James  Brown-Potter  is  having  a  play  made 
from  Emile  Zola's  story  of  "  Therese  Raquin,"  and 
will  present  it  in  New  York  in  a  few  months. 

Patti's  tour,  under  the  management  of  Marcus  R. 
Mayer,  commences  November  ioth,  and  the  forty 
concerts  will  not  be  finished  before  May  of  next 
year. 

The  Kendals'  next  farewell  tour  will  take  place  in 
1893-4,  and  the  information  is  promulgated  by  their 
manager  that  they  are  to  have  some  new  plays  in 
their  repertoire. 

An  Englishman  has  evolved  a  somewhat  novel  idea 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  prices  of  admission  at 
theatres.  He  suggests  that  it  vary  according  to  the 
excellence  of  the  play. 

Mme.  Modjeska  will  give  "  Henry  the  Eighth  "  an 
elaborate  "revival"  this  winter.  Maurice  Barry- 
more  is  to  be  her  leading  man.  Henry  Irving,  too. 
whose  American  tour  will  begin  in  this  city,  will  have 
the  same  play  in  his  repertoire. 

J.  K.  Murray  and  his  pretty  wife,  Clara  Lane,  who 
created  a  stir  by  running  oft'  and  getting  married 
when  Carleton's  company  were  singing  "  Dorothy" 
here,  are  going  to  desert  light  opera  and  appear  as 
stars  in  an  Irish  drama,  "  Glendalough." 

"A  Trip  to  Chinatown,"  Hoyt's  San  Francisco 
farce,  is  in  its  fortieth  consecutive  week  in  New  York 
— a  sad  commentary  on  the  taste  of  the  Gothamites 
and  their  many  visitors  from  the  backwoods.  When 
it  is  sent  out  to  tour  the  country,  Burt  Haverley  will 
replace  Harry  Conor  as  Welland  Strong. 

"Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  was  not  con- 
sidered a  successful  dramatization  of  the  delightful 
old  Southerner's  experience  in  New  York,  and  so  the 
Palmer  Company  puts  it  up  here  only  tentatively.  It 
is  to  be  given  on  the  first  three  nights  of  the  week,  and 
"  Alabama"  will  fill  out  the  remaining  performances. 

The  Herald  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
anent "  The  Mountebanks,"  which  is  to  be  given  its 
first  American  production  at  a  local  theatre  next 
month.     It  says  : 

"  Manager  T.  Henry  Frenchsays  that  before  the  curtain 
goes  up  on  Gilbert  and  Cellier's  work  he  will  have  spent 
thirty-live  thousand  dollars  on  it.  Handsome  as  was  the 
production  of  the  opera  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  the 
American  production,  he  says,  will  be  much  handsomer 
and  vastly  superior.  The  opera  will  be  seen  with  Miss 
Lillian  Russell  as  Teresa,  Miss  Laura  Clement  as  Nita, 
Hayden  Coffinas  Joseph,  Louis  Harrison  as  the  clown,  Will- 
iam Carleton  as  Bioto,  and  Charles  Dungan  as  the  brigand 
captain.  There  will  be  twenty-five  young  women  in  the 
ballet,  and  sixteen  men  and  twenty-six  women  in  the 
chorus.  All  the  costumes  have  been  designed  by  Percy 
Anderson,  of  London,  and  the  properties  have  been  made 
in  Sicily.  The  opera  is  in  two  acts  and  three  scenes.  The 
ballet  wili  be  given  in  a  room  lined  with  red  silk." 

Duncan  Harrison  has  foresworn  the  management 
of  the  pugilistic  star,  and,  associating  himself  with 
his  brother-in-law,  E.  M.  Bell — Maude  Harrison's 
husband — he  has  got  together  a  very  fair  company  of 
comedians,  among  whom  are  Bell,  Charles  Bowser, 
Henry  Allen,  and  Mabel  Bert,  a  handsome  actress 
who  left  here  with  McKee  Rankin's  company  at  the 
close  of  the  old  California  Theatre.  They  are  to  be 
here  in  another  week,  in  a  comedy  entitled  "Little 
Tippett,"  adapted  by  the  Paulsons  from  that  spicy 
French  vaudeville,  "Lesjoies  de  Paternite."  The 
play  is,  of  course,  prepared  for  American  ears  ; 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  however,  is  not  known,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  favorable  reports  from  Omaha  and 
Denver  go. 

The  Casino  in  New  York  is  to  be  changed  from 
the  American  home  of  light  opera  into  a  music-hall 
on  the  European  plan,  and  its  rival,  the  Broadway, 
is  going  to  follow  suit.  This  is  notable  in  two  ways. 
It  indicates  that  variety  shows  pay  better  than  comic 
opera,  for  which  the  star  gets  eight  hundred  dollars 
a  week,  while  Tony  Pastor  and  Koster  &  Bial  have 
made  fortunes  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  by  giv- 
ing variety  shows.  Then,  too,  the  new  move  brings 
up  the  question  of  how  the  feminine  part  of  the  audi- 
ence is  to  be.  Will  American  ladies  rub  elbows  with 
the  big-eyed  females  who  infest  music-halls  and  chat 
with  casual  strangers?  At  the  Eden  and  Folies 
Bergeres  in  Paris,  women  of  all  classes  swarm  all 
over  the  place.  At  the  Pavilion  in  London,  there 
are  certain  restrictions  on  "unaccompanied  ladies," 
and  in  the  Alhambra  and  Empire  such  women  are 
strictly  confined  to  certain  lobbies.  It  is  probable 
that  respectability  will  feel  that  it  trespasses  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  and  lurk  in  curtained  boxes. 

A  second  edition  of  Mine.  Julie  Rosewald's  little 
book,  "  How  Shall  I  Practice?"  has  just  been  issued 
by  The  Bancroft  Company,  showing  that  the  value 
of  its  practical  suggestions  to  students  of  vocal  music 
has  been  recognized  and  appreciated. 


The  Chefs  d*<Euvres  of  Modem  Art. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  impossible  thing  that  most 
people  imagine,  to  have  the  walls  of  your  house  hung 
with  really  fine  pictures.  It  can  be  done  at  an  aston- 
ishingly small  expense,  as  a  visit  to  Sanbom,  Vail  & 
Co.'s  art-gallery,  on  Market  Street,  opposite  the  end 
of  Grant  Avenue,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
In  the  show-windows  just  now  the  firm  has  been  ex- 
hibiting a  pair  of  pictures  by  Becker — "  A  Petitioner 
before  the  Doge  of  Venice"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet 
at  the  Friar's."  They  are  master-pieces  in  drawing 
and  color,  and  they  are  magnificently  framed — not 
gaudily,  but  handsomely,  as  such  pictures  should  be. 

They  look -as  if  one  thousand  dollars  would  not 
buy  the  pair,  but  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  sell  them  for 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  sum.  How  can 
they  do  it?  The  pictures  are  colored  photographs. 
That  may  sound  cheap  and  tawdry,  but  the  pictures 
are  not ;  they  are  the  world-famous  and  expensive 
Berlin  photographs,  and  they  are  colored  in  oils  by 
good  artists.  Naturally,  such  pictures  are  not  sold 
for  a  song. 

But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  fifty  or  sixty  dollars 
for  a  picture,  they  have  smaller  ones  of  the  same  kind 
and  art-prints  by  all  manner  of  processes,  to  say 
nothing  of  fine  etchings  and  engravings.  The  art- 
gallery  is  a  forest  of  easels  on  which  stand  these 
beautiful  works  of  art,  and  the  walls  are  literally  cov- 
ered with  them.  And,  by  the  way,  among  them,  too, 
are  some  very  elegant  pier-mirrors  on  gilt  stands, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  handsomest  houses  of  the  city. 
No  more  delightful  place  for  a  person  of  taste  to 
spend  an  hour  could  be  imagined. 


—  Those  who  have  been*  down  to  Cypress 
Lawn  Cemetery,  just  over  the  San  Mateo  County 
line,  on  the  electric  cars,  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  taste 
and  care  expended  on  it.  Now  that  the  removal  of 
the  old  cemeteries  in  this  county  is  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time,  people  are  beginning  to  look  for  a 
place  where  their  own  and  their  family's  remains 
may  rest  undisturbed  ;  they  will  do  well  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  superintendent  of  Cypress  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Mr.  W.J.  Blain. 


•  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's.  213  Sutler  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

Bauer  and  Wilson's  Great  Spectacular  Burlesque.      Also 

Several  New  Specialties. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  ! 


Monday,  August  i^th, 

THE     LITTLE     DUKE! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

The    Argonaut 


DURING   THE 


NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
ending  December  1st,  the  Argo- 
naut will  he  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  tlie  political 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities)  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  AYe  believe  in  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  AVe  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  flag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
AVe  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  AAre  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  AVo  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  1S93. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOSD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
AYorks ;  A.  Whitney  A  Sons*  Car-Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  A'ellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hartuiann's 
RahtJen'R  Composition. 


August  15,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  O  N  AU  T. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Something  new  under  the  son  :  A  patch  in  his 
trousers. — Boston  Courier. 

"  You  are  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved."  "  Then  we 
would  better  part — I  don't  want  to  marry  a  freak." — 
Life. 

Snooper — "  Do  you  know  the  freshman  class-yell 
at  Dwight?"  Swayback  —  "  No.  What  is  it?*' 
Snooper — "  Hie,  hie,  hie,  hooray  !  " — Judge. 

"  How  did  you  know  so  quickly  that  he  is  a  re- 
porter ?  "  "  Because  he  is  acting  in  such  a  patron- 
izing way  toward  all  the  great  men  who  are  here." — 
Fuck. 

He — "  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  She — "  No."  He~ 
"  Whom  are  you  going  to  marry?"  She — "  I  shall 
marry  whom  I  please."  He — "Well — you  please 
me  J" — Puck. 

Mrs.  de  Smytke  { no  uvea  u  riche,  to  Mrs.  Van  der 
Bloo.  ancien  pauvrej — "  How  sweetly  you  are  look- 
ing this  afternoon,  dear.  I  always  admired  that 
gown  ;  I  hope  it  will  never  wear  out." — Life. 

Why  Hicks  hates  Boston  :  "  Didn't  you  tell  me 
that  when  the  robbers  entered  the  car  each  passenger 
held  up  their  hands?"  asked  Hicks.  "No,"  said 
the  Bostonian  ;  "  each  held  up  his  hands." — Truth. 

Jack  Lever — *'  How  you  do  neglect  Keggy  West- 
end  !  He  brought  you  here,  and  you  haven't  danced 
with  him  once."  Helen  Hyler — "Oh,  he  doesn't 
mind  ;  it's  enough  for  him  to  be  in  the  room  with 
me  !  " — Puck. 

Miss  Ethel  (innocently) — "Why.  Mr.  Brown,  how 
sober  you  are  to-night."  The  Rev.  Brown  (in  some 
alarm,  absent-mindedly)  —  "To-night,  yes;  but" — 
recovering  himself,  and  with  much  dignity — "have 
you  ever  seen  me  otherwise.  Miss  Ethel  f  " — Ex. 

Von  Schribbel — "I  just  wish  to  leave  those  few 
short  stories  with  the  editor.  What  is  customary? 
I've  never  done  any  work  for  the  papers  before." 
Office-boy — "Well,  it's  the  general  custom  to  leave 
"em.  an'  then  come  back  in  a  day  or  two — an'  get 
"em." — Puck.  * 

Bunker — "I  thought  your  son,  after  graduating 
from  college,  was  going  right  into  business,  but  I 
hear  now  that  he  is  to  take  a  post-graduate  course." 
Hill — "Yes;  we  thought  it  necessary."  Bunker — 
"  What  is  he  going  to  study  ?"  Hill — "He's  going 
to  learn  how  to  spell." — Life. 

Lusher  (the  tramp,  to  professor  of  natural  history) 
- — "  What  yer  lost,  pard?"  Professor  of  natural 
history — "  Why,  I  saw  a  very  curious  sort  of  a  snake 
here  just  a  minute  ago."  Lus/ier  (who  has  seen  curi- 
ous reptiles,  too,  in  very  awed  tone) — "Ye  ain't 
a-tryin'  t'  find  him  agin,  are  ye,  pard?" — Judge. 

Deacon  Verigood—"  I  wonder  what  Brother  BIu- 
chips  meant  when  be  spoke  to  me  to-day?"  Mrs. 
Verigood — "  What  did  he  say?"  Deacon  Verigood 
— "I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  meditations  on  the  ser- 
mon that  I  forgot  to  take  up  the  collection,  and  he 
poked  me  and  said:  'Don't  forget  the  kitty!'" — 
Puck. 

The  encouragement  of  art :  Wealthy  amateur — 
"  Since  you  spoke  to  Jones  and  me  about  this  pict- 
ure. Cadmium,  we  have  arranged  that  one  of  us  shall 
have  it."  Cadmium  (brightening) — "I  am  glad  of 
that,  very  glad — glad  on  your  account,  too.  Which 
of  you  has  it  ?  "  Wealthy  amateur—"  Well,  we  are 
going  to  pilch  up  for  it,  and  the  one  that  loses  takes 
the  picture." — Ex. 

"  There  is  a  splendid  echo  in  this  wood,  Herr  Leh- 
mann  ;  it  repeats  your  call  four  times,  and  after  a 
long  interval,  too  I"  "  There's  nothing  in  that,  mein 
fraulein.  When  I  go  to  bed  at  nights,  at  my  villa  in 
the  Griinewald,  I  shout  into  the  wood, '  Willem,  wake 
up  ! '  and  the  echo  wakens  me  at  five  prompt  the 
next  morning." — Tagliche  Rundschau. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Wells, 
Fargo  Sc  Co.,  held  last  Thursday,  August  nth,  the 
officers  elected  were : 

Board  of  Directors — Lloyd  Tcvis,  John  J.  Valentine, 
Leland  Stanford,  Oliver  Eldridge.  James  C.  Fargo,  George 
E.  Gray,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  W.  F.  Goad.  Dudley  Evans. 

Chief  Executive  Officials — President,  John  J.  Valentine  ; 
First  Vice-President,  W.  F.  Goad;  Second  Vice-President, 
Dudley  Evans;  Secretary,  James  Heron;  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, H.  B.  Parsons;  Treasurer,  Henry  Wadsworth ;  Man- 
ager Banking  Department,  Homer  S.  King  ;  Assistant  to 
President,  Aaron  Stein. 

Managers  of  Express  —  Atlantic  Department,  Dudley 
Evans ;  Central  Department.  Amador  Andrews ;  Pacific 
Department,  E.  M.  Cooper;  General  Auditor,  J.  S.  Bun- 
nell. 


A  new  guard  against  accidents  from  taking  the 
wrong  medicine  has  been  adopted  in  Germany.  The 
idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  adopted  as  a  legal 
regulation.  Commencing  with  January  i,  1892,  all 
druggists  in  Germany  are  obliged  to  dispense  liquids 
intended  for  internal  use  in  round  bottles,  while  those 
preparations  for  external  application  must  be  put  up 
in  hexagonal  bottles. 


A  French  scientist  declares  that  the  domestic  pets 
of  the  world  carry  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
common  contagious  diseases  from  house  to  house. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

What  he  Got. 
There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise ; 
He  bought  a  lottery  ticket. 

And  felt  sure  he'd  draw  a  prize. 

He  waited  the  important  day. 

With  mien  as  pale  as  death  ; 
He  got  the  list,  he  scanned  it  well, 

And  then  he  drew — his  breath, 

— Boston  News. 


A  Sick  Fancy. 
Then  the  nurse  said : 
"  During  the  night  I  saw  her  stir, 
Tossing  her  fevered  head  ; 
So  I  put  the  coverlet  on  the  bed. 
Knowing  it  would  comfort  *er. 

This  is  no  pun, 

This  is  serious  fun. 
And  1  say  it  again — 
Put  the  white  spread  on  the  sick  one's  bed.; 
It  acts  as  a  counter  pain." — Truth. 

Out  of  the  Tailor-Made. 

When  in  her  bathing-suit  she  trod 

The  ocean's  sandy  bed, 
Voung  Cupid,  without  smile  or  nod. 

Just  turned  his  back  and  fled. 

— Washington  Ez-ening Star. 


The  Cost  of  a  Kiss. 
I  came,  I  saw,  I  pressed  her  hand  ; 

I  begged  her  for  a  kiss. 
She  blushed,  looked  down — 1  stole  the  prize. 

It  was  a  dream  of  bliss. 
I've  wakened  from  my  dreams  since  then — 

That  kiss  has  cost  me  dear. 
I'm  paying  alimony  now 

For  it  twelve  times  a  year. 

— Prozndence  Telegram. 


An  Epitaph. 
The  King  of  the  Cannibals  nothing  could  save, 

He  passed  from  earthly  labors  ; 
And  kind  missionaries  wrote  over  his  grave, 
"  A  man  who  loved  his  neighbors." — Life. 


His  Proposal. 
"  I  have  no  lot,"  said  the  city  clerk  ; 

"  I've  not  cash  enough  for  that ; 
But  to  cheer  me  on  in  my  life  work. 

Say,  dear,  will  you  share  my  flat  .'  " — Puck. 


Disenchantment. 
She  sat  at  table  opposite 

The  seat  1  always  occupied. 
Her  dress  was  silk,  a  perfect  fit, 
With  frdls  of  lace  attached  to  it ; 
Her  silvery  speech  was  full  of  wit ; 

Her  face  by  smiles  was  beautified. 

I  marked  her  eyes,  her  satin  skin, 
The  while  my  heart  gave  many  a  throb  ; 

Her  snowy  brow,  her  dimpled  chin, 

And  wished  that  I  her  heart  might  win. 

Alas  !  why  did  she  then  begin 
To  eat  her  corn  from  off  the  cob '; 

— New  York  Press. 


The  Seaside  Girl. 
It  is  a  treat  to  see  her  walk  the  beach 
A  yard  or  two  above  the  wavelets'  reach, 
And  to  observe  the  modesty  with  which  she  shows 
The  painted  blossoms  on  her  black-silk  hose. 

— New  York  Press. 


The  Laj;  of  the  Impecunious. 

The  birds  put  forth  their  notes. 

The  Iitde  brooks  with  gentle  murmurs  flow, 
I,  too,  put  forth  my  notes, 

The  tradesmen,  murmuring,  say  they  do  not  go. 

The  south  winds  fan  my  brow, 

The  roses  scent  the  air ;  the  sunbeams  dance  ; 
But  try,  all  I  know  how, 

1  can  not  raise  the  wind  and  buy  new  pants. 

The  earth  is  glad  and  gay, 

The  birds  and  frogs  and  toads  are  full  of  glee  ; 
Happy,  indeed,  are  they 

To  have  the  earth  and  leave  the  pants  to  me. 

—S.  G.  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 


The  famous  Myra  Clark  Gaines  case  has  at  last 
been  setUed  after  so  many  years'  litigation  that  many 
have  forgotten  what  it  was  all  about.  Appended  are 
some  particulars  of  the  contest ; 

The  case  grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  genuineness  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Gaines's  father,  Daniel  Clark,  who  died  in 
New  Orleans  in  1813,  leaving  a  large  estate.  The  fight  in 
the  courts  did  not  begin  till  1856,  for  Mrs.  Gaines  had  not 
been  able  till  then  to  secure  the  reception  by  the  courts  of 
the  will  in  her  favor,  the  Clark  property  having  been  ad- 
ministered upon  under  a  will  of  1811.  In  1861,  this  property 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  S35, 000,000.  In  1877,  Judge 
hillings,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  rendered  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  will  made 
by  Daniel  Clark  in  1813.  The  decree  ordered  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  other  defendants  to  account 
for  all  the  income  of  the  property  during  their  pos- 
session, and  deprived  them  of  their  tides  and  all  accu- 
mulations theretrom.  This  case  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  there  it  lingered  until  after  Mrs.  Gaines's  death, 
when  a  decision  was  given  affirming  the  decree  of  the 
lower  court.  Meantime,  however,  many  of  the  defendants 
had  compromised  their  cases,  and  Mrs.  Gaines,  up  to  iS 74 , 
had  received  as  much  as  $6,000,000.  The  most  of  this 
was  used  in  fighting  the  case  to  the  conclusion  now 
reached  by  the  filing  of  the  administrator's  report.  That 
person  has  just  received  a  check  from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  for  $923,788  In  full  settlement.  The  estate 
recognizes  claims  against  it  for  legal  services  of  $270,087 
and  disputes  claims  to  the  amount  of  $379,000.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  claims  for  legal  services :  Estate  of  Gen- 
eral Walter  Jones,  of  Washington,  $20,000;  estate  of  the 
Hon.  Bailey  Peyton,  of  Tennessee,  $65,000;  estate  E. 
Sabeur,  $50,000;  estate  M.  E.  Randolph,  $12,000;  estate 
E.  O.  Moise,  $12,000;  estate  W.  K.  Mills,  $68,000;  estate 
I.  C.  Campbell,  ex-justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
$10,000.  All  of  these  lawyers,  who  managed  the  case  in  its 
earlier  days,  are  dead.  Messrs.  T.  J.  Semmes  and  Alfred 
Goldthwaite,  the  latter  dead,  who  managed  the  case  during 
its  latter  days,  have  filed  a  claim  for  $i3o,ooo  for  legal  ser- 
vices, which  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court. 

To  Bob  Up  Serenely 

In  the  morning,  feeling  refreshed,  light-hearted, 
sprightly — as  if  you  could  sing  a  stave  or  two,  for 
instance,  your  digestion  should  be  good,  your  liver 
and  bowels  all  right,  your  nerves  vigorous.  These 
endowments  of  the  healthy  are  conferred  by  Hos- 
*  tetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  renews  digestion, 
establishes  regularity  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and  kid- 
neys, and  averts  malaria  and  rheumatism. 


DCLXXVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
August  14,  1892, 
Okra  and  Tomato  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Smelts.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.     Corn. 
Roast  Turkey. 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream. 
Lady  Cake. 
Lady  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
half-pound  of  butter,  whites  of  eleven  eggs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful   of  soda,  two  of  cream   of  tartar,    nearly  half  a   pint  of 
sweet  milk  ;  cream  the  butter  and  add  the  sugar  to  it,  beat- 
ing diligently ;  sift  the  cream  of  tartar  into  the  flour,   so 
that  it  will  diffuse  itself  through  the  mass ;  add  the  soda  to 
the  milk  last  of  all ;  season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  extract 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  in  to  bake  without  delay. 


Educational. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


Herr  SchafFmeyer,  of  Germany,  pronounces  the 
American  husband  "a  beast  of  burden,  always  at 
work  and  trying  to  make  money,  without  a  thought 
of  resting  or  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  his 
old  age.  The  woman  knows  how  to  enjoy  ;  she  pays 
much  attention  to  her  dress,  and,  even  in  straight- 
ened circumstances,  she  can  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  women  of  any  other  nation."  The 
compliment  in  the  last  phrase  is,  doubtless,  intended 
to  sugar-coat  the  pill,  but  how  the  writer  can  pro- 
nounce our  women  as  '*  cool  and  calculating,  rather 
than  of  passionate  and  overflowing  heart,"  is  not  easy 
to  understand.  Another  phase  which  seems  to  dis- 
turb the  phlegmatic  serenity  of  our  German  friend, 
is  that  '*  the  darning  of  stockings  is  an  unknown  art 
to  the  American  woman,  and  that  their  lack  of  thrift 
speedily  contaminates  the  careful  German  house-frau 
who  takes  up  her  residence  in  this  country." 


The  scarcity  of  water  in  Paris  is  indicated  cleverly 
by  a  Parisian  journalist,  who  represents  a  scene  in  a 
restaurant ;  time,  the  year  1895.  A  diner  calls  for 
a  bottle  of  pure  water.  The  waiter,  aghast,  goes  to 
consult  the  patron,  as  Parisian  proprietors  like  to  be 
called.  There  is  only  one  bottle  of  pure  water  in  the 
house.  Its  date  is  1872,  and  the  pricr  is  fabulous. 
The  patron  hesitates  to  serve  it  to  a  stranger,  but  the 
sight  of  a  large  bank  bill  in  the  customer's  hand  is 
reassuring.  The  pure  water  of  1872,  in  a  wicker- 
covered  bottle,  is  brought  out  carefully  and  set  before 
the  stranger.  Other  customers  look  on  with  envious 
eyes,  and  one  asks  who  the  stranger  is.  "I  believe," 
responds  the  patron,  "that  it  is  the  Prince  of, 
Wales." 


A  writer  in  the  current  Quarterly  Review  takes  up 

the    cudgels  in   behalf  of  modern  tamperers   with 

ancient  hymns,  the  expurgation  and  rewriting  of  which 

have  caused  much  protest.  "  Who,"  heasks,  "could 

use  with  devotional  seriousness  Hernck's  *  Litany  to 

the   Holy   Spirit,'  intended   in  all  good   faith  for  a 

solemn  and  pathetic  invocation  in  the  time  of  fear 

and  distress,  yet  containing  such  petitions  as  these  : 

"  When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  hope,  but  of  his  fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

"  When  his  potion  and  his  pill. 
His,  or  none,  or  litde  skill. 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me." 


On  Friday  last,  it  was  just  two  hundred  years  since 
Rebecca  Nurse  was  hanged  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  ac- 
count of  her  religious  convictions  and  because  she 
would  not  confess  to  being  a  witch.  The  anniver- 
sary was  observed  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers.  For  a  long  lime  her  tonibwas  without  a  mark, 
her  body  having  been  stolen  by  her  sons  from  the 
gallows  for  interment.  Her  later  descendants  have 
just  unveiled  a  memorial  tablet,  suitably  inscribed,  in 
honor  of  the  forty  persons  who  maintained  the  inno- 
cence of  this  New  England  martyr  before  the  court 
which  condemned  her. 


Travelers  who  return  from  a  visit  to  France  tell 
their  stay-at-home  American  friends  curious  stories 
of  the  peculiar  and  attractive  "  odor  of  Paris,"  which 
is  said  to  greet  the  nostrils  of  the  tourist  the  moment 
the  train  deposits  him  in  the  capital  and  which  he 
misses  with  regret  when  he  leaves.  The  Parisians 
themselves,  it  appears,  do  not  like  this  odor,  for  an 
enterprising  firm  recently  brought  out  a  new  scent 
called  "  perfume  of  the  streets"  and  found  it  unsal- 
able. 


The  design  for  a  statue  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, to  be  erected  by  the  Danes  of  Chicago,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  in  charge,  represents  the 
great  fairy-story  writer  sealed  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
in  a  contemplative  mood  ;  a  book  in  his  lap.  and  a 
swan  on  the  ground  at  his  side.  The  sculptor, 
Johannes  Gellert,  was  a  fellow-countryman  of  Ander- 
sen's, and  was  familiar  with  his  appearance. 


Nero  was  not  the  only  famous  man  addicted  to 
fiddle-playing  at  critical  moments.  Immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  Polotsk,  the  great  French  general, 
Saint-Cyr,  shut  himself  up  in  a  Jesuit  convent  and 
fiddled  for  two  days.     But  he  had  won  the  baide. 


Indian  newspapers  tell  of  a  school-teacher,  in 
Lackharabad,  who  was  ailacked  by  a  lion,  and  kept 
the  animal  at  bay  with  a  common  broom  until  assist- 
ance arrived. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain  s.  213  Suiter  St.         Is  your  blood  poor?    Take  Beecham  b  Pill-.. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2127    Jackson   Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.    Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


MISS    X-iAIKlI-rS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 
Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  189a. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,   Principal. 


PERALTA  HALL,  BERKELEY,  GAL 

In  important  respects  the  best  equipped  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  in  America.  Term  opens  August  9th.  Send 
for  circular  to Dr.  Homer  B.  Spracl'e,  President. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1600  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1893. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


SCHOOL    FOR    YOUXG  LADIES 

2524  C.1LIFOKMA   STREET. 

Removed  to  1810  Gough  St.,  bet.  California  and  Sacramento 
Miss  Em;ly  Edmonds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatchings)   is  re- 
linquishing  her  school  and  will  in  future  only  undertake 
Private  Tuition  at  her  own  and  Pupils'  residences. 

MME.    SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned    from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singing  Le-»<>u«  on  August  1st. 

1842  SUTTER  STREET. 


MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

2014  Tan  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


MISS    ADIE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR     YOUNG     LADIES     AND     CHILDREN 

2012  Pine  Street,  bet.  Laguna  and  Buchanan. 
Literature  Class  for  Grown   Persons.     A   few  Boarding 
Pupils  received.     Re-opens  August  1,  1893. 


MISS    M.    S.    HUBBELL, 

Teacher  of  Piano-Forte, 
801   LEAVENWORTH  STREET. 


MISS    ELLA    PARTRIDGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  she  has  removed  to 

IGIO  California  St.,  bet.  Polk  and  Van  Ness. 

and  is  prepared  to  resume  piano  lessons. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  SoZ°^&. 

Brya  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  prada- 
ate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek.  Latin, 
Mathematics.  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian.  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew,  History.  Political  Science.  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymna-iam. 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$500)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 

Situated  in  San  Mateo  County,  between 
the  Holy  Cross  and  Home  of  Peace  Ceme- 
teries and  reached  in  thirty  minutes  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Electric  Cars, 

Xow  Otter  Family  Plots 

For  sale  hi  any  size  re-quired. 

Tin-  cemetery  is  non-fitarian  ami  is  laid 
out  011  the  lawn  plan,  thereby  saving  the  lot- 
owners  the  great  and  «-i*-l* — ■  expense  of 
Coping)  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  beau- 
tiful burial  place. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  office, 
326  Montgomery  St..  or  at  the  cemetery  of 
TT.  J.   ULAIN.  Superintendent. 


M.  A.  Bxrra.  B  axcu.t  J.  Bvtth. 

MM 

GASH 

6RE 

Importer!,  Manufacturer*.  Dealers  In  and 
Largest  Distributers  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 

In  large  or  smalt  lota,  at  lowest  prices,  direct 
to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value;  no  charge 
for  cartage;  no  charge  for  boxing.  Ask  for 
Price  1.1st.  416-418  Front  street  and 
I0-I8  Cedar  Street,  San  Francisco- 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOIVIESTIO 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has    held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided   Profits 3.317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on -Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Ooteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans. 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 


WELLS  FARGO  k  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000,000 

Directors : 
Llovd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Viee-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles   F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fanjo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  \V.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  N orris. 
H.  WadSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,   issue  letters  of   credit,  and   transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott.     President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge.    D.  W.   Earl.  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  _f.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 3,633,338 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

38th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  I,  1893 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  January  1,1893 878,137  01 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


KIT.  VERNON  COMPANr,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC—ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38{4-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  I 

Our  H»mc-Ma<le  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  is  also  cheaper. 

T3E1.-S-  IT! 

Wedding  Partle*  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San    Francisco,   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main   OmceK— 409  UayeK  St.,  San  FranclHCO. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
S3T  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 


ANDREWS'   UP&IGHX 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Oflice  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

0.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

PuhI  and   Stncktou  Stw.,  S.  P. 


RUBBER 
HOSE! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


gooov;  ... 


■>,t  Writ?*    N 
%$*g&too  ,'J 


COODYEAR'S 


Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 


R    H.  PEASE,       I  .__,_. 
S    M    RUNYON.  fA<:I™Ts. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  579  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


£ 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  I,.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixture.  1 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL   &   CO.. 

Kochester,  N.  Y. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 
VOLS.      X-       TO       "*g--*e--3g-_ 

The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 
WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 
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This  oiler  is  not  open  to  renldeiitH  of  San  FrancUco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  l«  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  \vlt*h   to   Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 

BONESTELIj    tfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


■Sr^ffSf,.!  401-403  Sansome  St. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  17:0. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  CRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  anytime 
write  to  GEO.  P.  R0WELL  S:  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

"PVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
■*-*  vertising  will  do  well  ( to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  izx 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  aSout  rates  ard  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  R0  WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St..  New  York. 


The  increased  attention  which  is  being 
given  to  the  construction  of  advertise- 
ments, both  in  theircomposition  and  typog- 
raphy, is  well  illustrated  by  a  new  move 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  of  a  well- 
known  monthly  magazine.  He  has  secured 
the  services  of  an  able  woman  writer  of 
advertisements,  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  assist  the  journal's  patrons  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  matter.  A  gentleman  for- 
merly connected  with  a  Boston  type- 
foundry  will  perform  a  similar  service  in 
the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  ad- 
vertisements. Other  magazines  that  spend 
so  much  money  in  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  reading  matter  could  also 
well  afford  to  invest  a  small  amount  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  their  advertis- 
ing pages.  It  would  be  money  well  spent. 
— Printer's  Ink. 

For  advertising  articles  of  universal  con- 
sumption, sold  at  ordinary  prices,  the  se- 
lection of  a  suitable  medium  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  very  difficult  matter.  The  publication 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  is  usually 
the  best,  for  it  reaches  the  most  people,  and 
these  people  are  buyers.  But  the  moment 
one  leaves  this  class  of  articles,  the  diffi- 
culties  in  selecting  a  suitable  medium  in- 
crease. In  advertising  a  specialty,  one 
must  have  recourse  to  papers  devoted  to 
that  specialty,  and  among  such  the  cir- 
culation is  not  always  and  everywhere  the 
determining  factor  in  making  the  choice. 
This  is  specially  true  if  the  article  to  be 
sold  is  one  that  has  a  "  fancy"  value  and 
commands  a  "fancy"  price.  For  such 
articles  one  must  have  recourse  to  such  of 
the  specialty  publications  as  have  educated 
their  readers  up  to  the  paying  of  the  price 
demanded  for  the  articles, — H.  S.  Bobcock. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  aud  Unim- 
proved Ranch-Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Slteffuld  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
Policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  0/  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


It  is  extraordinary  that  the  workingmen  of  the  United 
States  can  not  see  that  such  a  course  as  some  of  them  have 
been  pursuing  of  late  can  lead  to  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  a  militarism  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment analogous  to  that  which  obtains  in  Germany  and  else- 
where on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  the  powers  of  the  several  States  are  not  sufficient  to 


meet  an  emergency  such  as  has  occurred  more  than  once  ; 
recently,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  vest  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  full  power  and   authority  to  maintain 
order,  always  and  everywhere,  whether  on  State  or  Federal 
soil. 

Take  the  three  incidents  that  have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention during  the  past  two  months  :  the  Homestead  strike, 
the  Cceur  d'Alene  strike,  and  the  Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  strike.  In  each  and  all  of  these  the  conduct  of  the 
strikers  was  characterized  by  the  same  lawlessness,  the  same 
rioting,  the  same  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  employ- 
ers with  whom  they  had  differed.  Regardless  of  conse- 
quences and  careless  of  the  rights  of  third  parties,  the  strikers 
in  each  case  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  desire  to  destroy  property,  presumably  for  revenge. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  government  at  all,  it  is 
evident  that  this  mob  law  must  be  stopped.  As  soon  as 
a  body  of  strikers  commence  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
issue  is  no  longer  one  between  labor  and  capital,  but  between 
anarchy  and  law.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  at 
once  into  one  of  ways  and  means — that  is,  of  maintaining 
the  social  order  and  preserving  to  society  the  inalienable 
right  which  every  individual  claims  for  himself  and  exercises 
— the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  his 
calling. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  already  contains  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  creation, 
by  Congress,  of  a  force  of  national  troops,  police,  or  con- 
stabulary to  operate  as  occasion  may  require  within  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  fourth  section  of  Article  Four  provides  that 
the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government.  That  form  of  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  submission  of  the  minority  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  as  expressed  by  constitutional  and  legal 
methods  ;  and  if  the  minority  attempt  to  usurp  the  power  of 
the  State,  and  set  itself  up  against  the  lawful  acts  of  the 
majority,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
see  that  the  republican  form  of  government  is  maintained. 
This  view  must  be  modified,  probably,  by  the  rest  of  the 
section,  which  provides  for  protection  against  domestic  vio- 
lence, on  the  application  of  the  legislature  or  executive  of  the 
State  ;  but  even  interpreting  that  clause  strictly,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  prevent  Congress  from  placing  in  any  State, 
where  danger  of  domestic  violence  is  apprehended,  a  body 
of  troops  or  armed  police  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
arise,  and  to  maintain  within  that  State  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  think  they  can  rely  on  politi- 
cal dissension  or  ambition  to  prevent  such  legislation,  if  the 
necessity  for  it  becomes  pressing,  they  are  grievously  in  error. 
They  must  remember  that  although  they  seem  formidable 
with  rifles  and  torches  in  hand,  the  striking  workmen  form 
an  almost  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  pressure  of  an  angry  and  determined 
people  on  their  representatives  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  be  so  strong  that  the  two  great  parties  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  and  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  danger,  partisan  poli- 
tics would  disappear,  and  legislative  acts  for  the  suppression 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  under  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  pass  without  dissent. 

No  good  citizen  can  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  militarism  in  the  United  States,  but  if  it  come  to 
a  choice  of  evils,  we  must  take  the  least.  It  is  infinitely 
better  that  we  should  be  ruled  from  the  national  capital  than 
not  ruled  at  all.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  States 
can  be  relied  upon  to  guarantee  to  their  citizens  the  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  tardy  way  in  which  Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsyl- 
I  vania,  performed  his  obvious  duty,  and,  in  default  of  such 


adequate  protection,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  will  demand 
'  that  Congress  carry  out  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  and  insure  to  the  citizens  of  every 
State  the  reign  of  law. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  shall  come  to  pass,  the  strikers 


and  their  demagogue  leaders  will  be  responsible  for  it,  and 
the  American  workingman  will  sink  from  the  plane  he  now 
occupies  to  the  level  of  the  laborer  in  other  and  less  favored 
lands.  If  the  workingman  shall  persist  in  defying  the  law 
and  violating  the  basic  rules  which  underlie  all  modern  civil- 
ization, he  must  take  the  consequences,  and  one  of  them  will 
be  his  own  ruin.  The  world  will  not  consent  to  turn  back 
the  car  of  progress  at  the  demand  of  any  class  of  men,  and 
if  they  insist  on  trying  to  block  its  advance,  they  will  be 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels. 


Our  revered  friends,  the  Catholic  clergy,  are  having  a 
warm  time  of  it  over  "Cahenslyism"  and  matters  growing 
out  of  the  Vatican's  approval  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  Fari- 
bault and  Stillwater  mixed-school  plan.  These  brethren  in 
the  Lord,  it  grieves  us  to  say,  are  not  conducting  their  dis- 
putes with  that  loving  meekness  which  the  worldly  are  taught 
to  look  for  in  those  of  the  household  of  faith.  That  humble 
follower  of  the  Lamb,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York, 
is  being  rolled  around  with  a  vigor  that  has  disarranged  his 
mitre  and  made  his  temper  as  twisted  as  his  crook.  He  has 
been  trampled  upon  by  Brother  Ireland,  rebuked  by  the 
Pope,  and  danced  on  by  some  of  the  Catholic  journals  with 
a  grace  and  vigor  that  could  not  have  been  excelled  by 
David  when  he  performed  before  the  ark.  But  Corrigan's 
tribulations  are  a  minor  matter.  It  is  Cahenslyism,  which, 
despite  the  frowns  of  the  Vatican,  is  still  alive,  that  is  breed- 
ing strife  of  a  very  serious  sort  in  the  Catholic  church  of 
America. 

The  Rev.  Father  Conway,  editor  of  the  North-Western 
Chronicle^  a  Roman  Catholic  journal,  contributes  an  article 
of  much  interest  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  August,  in 
which  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  making,  by  foreigners  to  capture 
the  machinery  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  turn  it  to  the  use  of  European  governments. 
Herr  Cahensly,  the  Austro- Hungarian  representative  at  the 
Vatican,  is  the  leader  of  the  scheme  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given.  Briefly  stated,  his  desire  is  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  should  be  divided  into  departments  ac- 
cording to  nationality — German  immigrants  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  German  department,  Poles 
to  the  Polish  department,  Irish  to  the  Irish,  and  so  on. 
Father  Conway  points  out  that  the  scheme  has  an  important 
political  aspect,  and,  shedding  his  cloth,  calls  on  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  religious  faith  may  be,  to  antagonize  it. 
The  following  extract  from  the  memorial  presented  last 
year  by  Herr  Cahensly  to  the  Propaganda,  in  favor  of  his 
proposition,  is  denounced  by  Father  Conway  as  "treason 
against  this  country,"  and  we  quite  agree  with  him  : 

"Moreover,  this  question  affects  the  interest  of  the  countries  from 
which  emigration  takes  place.  Through  their  immigrants  the  nations 
are  acquiring  in  the  great  republic  an  influence  and  an  importance  of 
which  they  wilt  one  day  be  able  to  make  great  profit.  These  nations 
are  so  well  aware  of  this  that  they  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  have  those  of  their  nationalities  settled  in  the  United  States  develop 
and  strengthen  themselves  in  every  respect.  The  time  has  come  when 
governments  can  no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  this  grave  and  im- 
portant question.  For  example,  is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada.  Austria,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  other  governments,  that  they  number  in  a  youthful  country, 
and  one  full  of  prospects,  millions  of  fellow-citizens,  forming  part  of  the 
nation,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  industry,  commerce,  politics,  social 
life,  and  public  affairs  ?  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Ami 
nation,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  people  of  one  race 
only,  but  of  all  mces,  of  all  nationalities.  Every  race,  every  nationality 
may  take  its  place  in  the  sunlight.  Precisely  owing  to  this  fact,  and 
because  religion  is  the  corner-stone  and  the  key-stone  of  every  social 
edifice,  the  nations  have  an  immense  interest  in  their  immigrants  be- 
ing represented  in  the  episcopate  of  t lie  United  States  by  bishops  of  their 
own.  And  therein  lies  the*  reason  why  all  the  nations,  whose  popula- 
tions are  emigrating  to  the  great  republic,  are  expecting  from  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  Holy  See  the  bishops  whom  their  dearest  in- 
t'-n.'st  call  for." 

"  Is  it  not  treason  against  this  country,"  asks  Father  Con- 
way, "  to  invite  foreign  powers  to  settle  an  American  ques- 
tion, and  to  offer  these  powers,  by  way  of  compensation,  a 
profitable  influence  and  importance  here?"  It  certainly 
would  be  treason  were  Herr  Cahensly  an  American  citizen. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  American  citizens,  wearing  priestly 
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robes,  who  follow  this  foreign  priest  and  are  intriguing  to 
induce  the  Vatican  to  grant  their  demands.  The  great 
majority  of  these  men  are  Germans.  The  German- American 
Catholic  press  is  with  them  heart  and  souL  This  press  is 
moved  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  for  if  English 
and  not  German  shall  become  the  language  of  all  parochial 
schools,  a  fatal  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  German-read- 
ing subscribers  is  obviously  inevitable.  It  is  contended  by 
the  Cahenslyites  that  the  struggle  is  simply  one  between  the 
Irish  and  Germans.  There  is  probably  an  element  of  truth 
in  this.  Speaking  largely,  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  But  it  would  seem  in 
this  contest  as  if  the  Irish  Catholics  are  standing  for  the 
principle  of  America  for  the  Americans.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
novel  pleasure  to  find  this  alien  race,  the  most  abject  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  foreign  potentate  who  sits  enthroned  at  Rome, 
standing  up  for  a  principle  with  which  every  American  must 
sympathize  heartily.  That  the  Irish  are  animated  by  a  selfish 
motive  is  of  no  importance.  Though  they  do  not  them- 
selves speak  it,  it  is  a  great  thing  that  their  interests  have 
impelled  them  to  become  the  defenders  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  tongue  to  be  spoken  in  the  parochial  schools. 

Herr  Cahensly  complains  that  all  the  archbishops  of  the 
United  States,  "with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
of  New  York,"  did  their  utmost  to  defeat  the  appointment 
of  Mgr.  Katzer,  a  German,  to  the  See  of  Milwaukie.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  Archbishop  Corrigan,  born  and  reared 
on  Manhattan  Island  amid  an  enormous  Irish  population, 
which  has  practically  swallowed  up  there  all  other  national- 
ities, should  not  be  averse  to  the  segregation  of  the  church. 
The  ambition  to  wear  a  cardinal's  hat  and  be  in  effect  the 
Pope  of  America,  is  not  an  unattractive  one  to  a  man  of  his 
make-up.  But  it  is  not  likely,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
Cahenslyism,  that  Mr.  Corrigan  will  ever  be  a  cardinal  He 
has  got  himself  into  serious  trouble  with  the  Vatican  through 
his  contest  with  Archbishop  Ireland  over  the  Faribault  and 
Stillwater  schools.  It  appears  that  a  copy  of  the  latter3  s 
memorial  to  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of  these  schools 
came  into  the  possession  of  Corrigan.  The  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic  Register  charges  that  the 
copy  was  stolen  from  the  private  and  oath-bound  printing- 
office  in  the  Vatican.  It  insinuated  that  Brother  Corrigan 
was  privy  to  this  theft,  but  later — under  spiritual  pressure, 
no  doubt — withdrew  this  insinuation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Register  insists  that  the  theft  was  perpetrated,  and  there 
appears  to  be  question  about  the  archbishop's  having 
the  awful  document  His  grace  is  also  under  accusa- 
tion of  having  been  guilty  of  the  incredible  enormity 
of  "showing  disrespect  to  the  Pope."  It  is  declared 
that  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of  the  New  York 
province  sent  to  the  Pope  a  communication,  in  which 
they  said  it  had  come  to  their  knowledge  that  a  threat  had 
been  made  to  him  "that  a  culturkampf  would  break  out  in 
America  if  the  Pope  condemned  Archbishop  Ireland's  Fari- 
bault plan."  The  Pope  replied  that  no  threat  of  that  kind 
had  been  made  to  him.  Then  it  is  affirmed  that  Corrigan, 
in  order  to  prove  his  point,  collected  quotations  from  the 
stolen  memorial  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  from  a  letter  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  is  Ireland's  friend  and  co-worker, 
and  forwarded  them  to  Rome  to  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  wrapped  up  in  separate  copies  of  the  letter  of 
the  Pope,  in  order  to  show  by  contrast  the  mistake  of  the 
Infallible  One.  The  V icegerent  of  Christ  on  earth  made 
this  tart  response  to  the  presuming  Archbishop  of  New 
York  : 

"To  return  to  the  matter  which  troubled  you  and  moved  you  to 
write,  we  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  have  had  no  fear  that  any 
molestation  would  threaten  Catholics  in  case  we  had  condemned  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  schools  at 
Faribault  and  Stillwater.  Since  neither  our  vt-nerable  brother,  nor  any 
one  else,  has  made  mention  of  this  danger,  it  is  evident  that  vou  were 
led  into  an  erroneous  opinion  by  some  false  report." 

Archbishop  Corrigan  is  an  American.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  and  votes  without  naturalization  papers.  Yet  in  an- 
swer to  this  rebuke  of  the  Pope's  he  wrote  a  letter  protesting 
his  willingness  to  submit  his  mind  and  action  in  all  things  to 
Leo,  and  closed  with  this  language  : 

"  Meanwhile,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  we  again  pro- 
fess our  obedience  to  your  beatitude,  and  beg  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction." 

An  American  citizen  who  is  willing  to  prostrate  himself  at 
the  feet  of  a  foreign  ruler,  and  derive  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  at  the  point 
of  that  potentate's  toe,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  vote. 
But  Corrigan's  attitude — on  his  intellectual  belly  at  the  Pope's 
impeccable  feet  —  is  the  normal  attitude  of  every  devout 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  country  as  elsewhere.  That  is  why 
there  is  political  danger  in  Catholicism.  The  fight  against 
Cahenslyism  and  Archbishop  Ireland's  position  on  the  school 
question,  however,  are  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  spirit  which 
ultimately  may  lead  to  the  Americanization  of  the  Catholic 
miirtl  in  America.  When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  no 
longer  be  "prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness"  and  the 


crawling  candidate  for  the  "apostolic  benediction."  It  is 
possible  that  the  American  Catholics  of  the  next  "century 
may  set  up  in  business  for  themselves  and  have  a  Pope  of 
their  own,  even  though  he  may  not  fulfill  the  noble  demo- 
cratic vision  of  Father  McGlynn,  the  accursed,  and  "walk 
down  Broadway  in  a  plug  hat." 


It  is  a  political  maxim  that  in  our  Presidential  elections  the 
party  in  power  has  the  advantage  of  its  opponents  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  four.  This  comes,  not  from  the  votes 
or  influence  of  the  Federal  office-holders,  for  there  are  always 
quite  as  many  people  out  of  office  who  want  to  get  in  as 
there  are  people  in  office  who  want  to  stay  in,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  outs  work  harder  than  the  ins  ;  but  it  proceeds  from  the 
natural  conservatism  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  people, 
who  are  loth  to  make  radical  changes  tending  to  produce  a 
revision  of  business  conditions  and  relations. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  prospects  of  success  of 
the  Republican  party  this  year  are  to  the  Democratic  as 
three  to  two  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  we  think,  that  the 
odds  are  much  greater  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  that 
the  betting  ought  to  be  two  to  one  instead  of  three  to  two. 

In  the  first  place,  the  news  of  the  past  two  weeks  from 
the  great  cereal  States  of  the  West  and  North- West  has 
taken  the  wind  completely  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Demo- 
cratic calamitarians  and  robbed  them  of  the  jeremiads  which 
are  so  large  a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  The  yield  of 
wheat  will  be  the  greatest  ever  known  ;  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
will  show  a  yield  above  the  average ;  and  corn  will  fill  the 
farmers'  bins  to  repletion.  The  Western  farmer  will  not 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  a  good  year.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section  are  prosperous  they  are  not  ready  for 
revolt. 

The  Homestead  tragedy,  which  was  seized  upon  by  all  the 
small-caliber  Democratic  politicians  as  a  direct  interposition 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  weapon  which  cuts  both  ways.  The  intemperate 
declarations  of  Senator  Palmer,  followed  up  by  Cleveland's 
demagogic  allusion  to  the  labor  troubles  as  the  result  of  a 
policy  of  protection,  have  set  people  to  thinking,  and  the 
more  they  think,  the  more  they  are  disinclined  to  uphold  a 
party  or  a  candidate  that  can  condone  murder  and  excuse 
anarchy  for  the  sake  of  making  political  capital 

Then,  the  Alabama  election  came  along  and  knocked  the 
bottom  completely  out  of  the  Force  Bill  business,  for  Jones, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  solely  by  the  vote  of 
the  so-called  "black  belt"  of  counties,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  counties  in  which  the  colored  vote  was  predominant,  and 
this  ends  the  contention  that  the  negro  of  the  South  is  hin- 
dered from  voting  as  he  likes. 

The  most  amusing  feature  of  the  campaign  thus  far  is  the 
complete  collapse  and  downfall  of  the  Billion-Dollar  Con- 
gress argument  which  was  to  be  so  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats.  William  S.  Holman,  who  seems  to  have 
exchanged  his  role  of  "Great  Objector"  for  that  of  "Great 
Explainer,"  is  laboring  manfully  to  convince  the  country  that 
$463,000,000  is  more  than  $507,000,000,  but  the  $44,000,- 
000  difference  in  favor  of  the  Republican  administration  con- 
tinually rises  before  him,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  and  obstinately 
refuses  to  be  explained  away.  He  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  record  of  the  party  that  took  the  House  under  solemn 
pledges  of  retrenchment  and  reform  is  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory. 

But  even  if  we  can  imagine  all  these  obstacles  removed 
from  Cleveland's  path,  the  question  still  remains  :  What  about 
New  York  ?  The  Argonaut  has  demonstrated  conclusively, 
from  figures  furnished  from  Demociatic  sources,  that  with- 
out New  York  Cleveland  can  not  be  elected,  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  show  that  his  chances  of  carrying  that  State 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  were  in  1888.  Then  he  had 
a  solid  and  determined  party  behind  him  ;  now  the  party  is 
divided,  and  the  working  end  of  it,  the  political  machine,  is 
under  the  control  of  those  who  will  unquestionably  use  it 
against  him. 

Seventy-one  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  speaking  for  the  thirty-four  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  for  the  State  at  large,  and  embracing  such  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Democrats  as  Roswell  P.  Flower,  General 
Sickles,  Perry  Belmont,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  Amos  Cum- 
mings,  Bourke  Cockran,  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  Jr.,  James  H.  Manning,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sheehan,  and  many  others,  equally  prominent  in 
the  parly,  said  over  their  signatures,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  : 

"  In  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  us  by  delegates  from  four  States  in- 
stnictl  d  to  vote  for  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  the  delegates 
of  New  York,  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  United  States,  are  constrained  to  make  answer  that,  in  our  best 
judgment.  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  would  imperil  the  success  of  the 
parly,  and  would  expose  it  to  the  loss  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

Nothing  lias  occured  since  the  twentieth  of  June  to  make 

Grover  Cleveland  any  stronger  in  New  York  than  he  was  then. 

If  this  was  the  way  things  looked  to   the   Democrats  in 


June,  let  us  see  how  they  look  in  August  On  the  fourteenth 
of  this  month,  the  New  York  Worlds  an  acknowledged  Dem- 
ocratic organ,  published  the  following  editorially  : 

"  A  situation  confronts  the  Democratic  party  which  must  be  met  and 
mastered.  New  York  is  a  doubtful  State  at  best.  More  than  1.500.000 
votes  for  Presidential  electors  will  be  cast  in  this  State  on  November 
8th.  Who  can  foretell  the  result?  Cleveland's  plurality  in  1884  was 
only  1.047  *  Harrison's  plurality  in  1888  was  only  13,002.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  New  York  will  remain  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion a  doubtful  State.  To  stake  all  upon  New  York  would  be  worse 
than  folly,  because  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  hope  in  the  great 
West.  Intelligent,  resolute,  and  persistent  efforts  may  change  that 
hope  to  a  practical  certainty.  Organization  is  imperfect.  Means  are 
lacking  for  the  advancement  of  educational  work  in  an  educational 
campaign.  They  will  need  men  later.  They  need  money  now.  The 
World  means  that  they  shall  have  it.  To-morrow  we  shall  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Western  Democracy  fund  to  be  built  up  by  popular 
subscription.  It  will  be  a  national  fund.  Let  Democrats  of  the  East 
lend  their  moral  support  and  material  aid  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
West.  The  time  for  action  has  come.  The  next  President  must  be  a 
Democrat." 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  then  starts  off  his  "popular"  fund 
with  a  donation  of  $10,000,  followed  by  two  other  Demo- 
cratic editors,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  Mr. 
Singerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  Record^  for  %  1,000  each. 

There  could  be  a  more  frank  admission  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Democracy.  The  Democratic  organ,  published  in 
New  York  city,  is  evidently  convinced  that  New  York  State  is 
hopelessly  lost  to  the  Democrats.  Thus  believing,  it  is  engaged 
in  beating  the  drum,  passing  around  the  hat,  and  making  an 
effort  to  raise  Eastern  money  to  buy  Western  votes.  Could 
anything  be  more  frankly  immoral,  more  ingenuously  Demo- 
cratic? 

The  successful  attempt  to  save  the  neck  of  Colonel  H. 
Clay  King,  a  convicted  Memphis  murderer,  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  long  and  bloody  history  of  Southern  "  diffi- 
culties." Henry  Clay  King  was* a  lawyer  of  high  standing  ; 
he  had  been  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, and,  after  the  war,  he  had  compiled  a  digest  of  the  laws 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  work  had  raised  him  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  bar  in  his  State.  He  had  married,  and  had  children  ; 
his  professional  income  enabled  him  to  move  in  the  first 
social  circles.  One  day  he  met  a  woman  of  forty-one  or 
forty-two,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Gideon  Pillow,  of 
the  Confederate  army.  With  this  mature  person,  Colonel 
Henry  Clay  King  fell  in  love — in  love  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  deserted  his  wife  and  family,  and  went  to  live  openly  with 
Mrs.  Pillow  as  his  mistress.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
led  astray  by  love  alone.  Mrs.  Pillow  had  inherited  from 
her  first  husband  property,  and  property  has  charms. 

He  borrowed  from  her  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he  in- 
vested in  Arkansas  land.  In  order  to  secure  her,  he  exe- 
cuted a  deed  of  the  property  in  her  favor,  but  stipulated  that 
she  should  not  place  the  deed  on  record.  When  lovers,  and 
especially  lovers  of  mature  age,  begin  to  do  business  with 
each  other,  and  to  exchange  deeds  and  checks,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  quarrel.  The  colonel  and  his  middle-aged 
Dulcinea  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A  cooling  time 
came,  and  then  a  bitter  time  of  reproaches  and  counter  re- 
proaches ;  and  in  one  of  these  times  the  lady  duly  recorded 
the  deed  for  the  Arkansas  property.  Colonel  King  was  so 
beside  himself  with  rage  that  he  returned  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Not  content  with  this,  he  filed  a  bill  in  equity  to 
compel  the  lady  to  cancel  the  record,  and  to  reconvey  to 
him  the  property  which,  according  to  their  agreement,  she 
was  only  to  have  at  his  death.  He  carried  the  court  with 
him,  recovered  his  property,  and  branded  Mrs.  Pillow  with 
the  stamp  of  a  foiled  adventuress. 

But  the  trial  had  led  to  shameful  disclosures.  According 
to  the  lady  defendant,  Colonel  Kjng,  in  the  wild  abandon  of 
their  guilty  loves,  had  confessed  that  his  wife  had  been 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  that  he  had  obtained  evidence  of  the 
fact  from  a  negro  servant.  This  confession  he  denied  after 
his  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  King.  But  her  lawyer,  King's 
friend  and  chief  rival  at  the  bar,  David  H.  Poston,  pressed 
him  so  keenly  on  cross-examination  that  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Pillow's  statement  became  evident  to  ever)'  one.  King  had 
warned  Poston  not  to  touch  upon  this  matter  in  his  conduct 
of  the  case  ;  but  Poston,  deeming  his  duty  to  his  client  para- 
mount to  the  dictates  of  friendship,  had  brought  out  the  facts 
one  by  one,  and  had  not  spared  his  friend  in  the  smallest 
particular.  If  King  had  branded  Mrs.  Pillow  as  an  advent- 
uress, he  stood  branded  himself  as  a  man  who  had  babbled 
!  to  his  mistress  foul  stories  about  his  wife,  and  who  afterward 
had  gone  back  to  live  with  her. 

King  had  given  Poston  warning,  but  the  latter  heeded  it 
not,  knowing  that  his  old  friend  had  been  drinking  hard 
and  was  not  responsible  for  all  he  said.  Poston  met  him  in 
the  street  with  outstretched  hand.  King  drew  his  pistol, 
placed  the  muzzle  on  Poston's  abdomen,  and  fired,  killing 
him.  The  murderer's  arrest  followed  instantly,  and  the  trial 
ended  in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  King  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  August  12th.  But  on  August 
9th  Governor  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee,  "for  reasons  which 
were  satisfactory  to  his  conscience,  and  for  which  he  had  to 
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account  only  to  his  God,"  commuted  the  penalty  to  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

In  Memphis,  wild  commotion  followed  the  announcement. 
The  newspapers  denounced  the  governor  as  an  abettor  of 
murder.  A  mass  meeting  was  called  to  consider  what  course 
the  people  should  pursue.  Threats  of  lynching  were  heard 
at  every  street  corner.  The  danger,  indeed,  was  so  imminent 
that  the  sheriff  had  to  take  his  prisoner  surreptitiously  out  of 
town,  and  hurry  him  to  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville. 

The  narrative  is  of  interest  as  a  picture  of  life  m  Southern 
cities  since  the  war.  A  very  remarkable  change  in  Southern 
feehng  must  have  taken  place,  when  the  people  of  a  city  like 
Nashville  want  to  see  a  gentleman  banged  for  shooting  an- 
other gentleman.  Such  "  unpleasantnesses  "  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence  before  the  war,  and  the  survivors  of  them 
were  never  hanged.  If  King  had  shot  Poston  before  1861, 
the  verdict  of  Memphis  would  have  been  that  the  latter  had 
been  too  unguarded  in  his  language,  and  had  met  the  fate 
which,  after  all,  he  might  have  expected  when  he  probed  the 
recesses  of  a  sensitive  Southern  heart.  If  a  son  of  Poston's 
had  shot  King,  the  account  would  have  been  called  square. 
Now,  it  seems,  the  Memphis  people  want  to  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  hang  their  murderers 
in  an  orderly  way.  On  such  evidence  of  moral  progress,  our 
friends  at  the  South  are  to  be  congratulated. 

But  their  societies  will  not  become  ideal  UDtil  they  visit 
departures  from  the  moral  law  with  censure.  This  Colonel 
King,  who  had  deserted  his  wife  and  children  to  live  with  a 
mistress,  not  from  love  of  her  but  for  the  sake  of  the  money" 
she  lent  him,  appears  nevertheless  to  have  moved  in  the 
best  social  circles  in  Memphis,  and  to  have  retained  the 
leading  practice  at  the  bar.  His  moral  turpitude  seems  to 
have  aroused  no  indignation  and  to  have  involved  no  ostra- 
cism. That  carries  us  back  to  the  old  slavery  days,  when 
the  law  forbade  miscegenation,  but  society  had  no  frowns  for 
the  planter  who  cohabited  with  his  slaves  and  sold  his  sons 
and  daughters.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  little  of  the  old 
leaven  left,  and  that  occasionally  it  works  stilk 


The  seaport  of  Odessa,  in  Southern  Russia,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  seaports  in  the  world,  being  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  But  it  is  the  outlet  of  a  rich  grain-growing  coun- 
try in  the  Valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Dniester,  and  it 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  sluggishness  of  the  Russian  character.  In  Russia,  every- 
thing is  done  by  the  government  or  by  its  officials,  or  is  not 
done  at  alL  There  is  no  initiative  or  enterprise  among  the 
people.  What  Odessa  is,  it  owes  to  the  energy  of  Governor 
Noroutzoff,  who  ruled  the  province  half  a  century  ago,  and 
to  the  enterprise  of  foreign  merchants,  who  settled  there 
when  it  received  from  the  Czar,  in  1863,  a  municipal  consti- 
tution, with  an  elective  mayor  and  municipal  assembly. 
These,  together  with  the  completion  of  the  Moscow  Rail- 
road, which  opened  up  the  steppes,  imparted  such  life  to  the 
place  that  its  population  increased  from  about  100,000  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  to  about  250,000  to-day. 

The  bay  is  almost  an  open  roadstead,  being  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  east  wind  from  the  Black  Sea.  Moles 
have  been  run  out  to  serve  as  breakwaters,  and  ships  gather 
under  the  lee  of  these.  But  in  the  "  practical  harbor,"  where 
most  of  the  grain-ships  lie,  there  are  but  two  fathoms  of 
water  at  low  tide.  In  iSSS,  the  wheat  export  of  Odessa  was 
34,391,933  bushels,  somewhat  more  than  San  Francisco  ever 
exported  in  a  single  year.  This  was  carried  to  market  in 
about  1,000  freighting  steamers,  averaging  1,000  tons  each, 
and  about  123  sailing  vessels  of  small  tonnage. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  goods  at  Odessa  is  small,  the 
back  country  being  too  poor  to  consume  many  imports. 
Hence  there,  as  here,  many  of  the  vessels  enter  the  port 
in  ballast.  The  total  importations  only  amount  to  about 
$25,000,000  a  year,  the  chief  articles  being  coal,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton,  iron,  and  fruit.  The  new  Russian  tariff, 
which  imposes  prohibitory  duties  on  a  number  of  articles 
that  the  Czar  proposes  to  produce  at  home,  includes  a  variety 
of  importations  from  the  United  States. 

At  Odessa,  as  elsewhere  in  Russia,  trade,  industry,  and 
labor  are  disorganized,  and  it  seems  that  it  has  never  been 
any  one's  business  to  try  to  organize  them.  Odessa  is  ad- 
mirably situated  to  become  a  great  seaport  It  is  midway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Rivers  Dniester  and  Dnieper — 
the  former  of  which  flows  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
Podolia  and  Bessarabia,  while  the  latter  is  the  outlet  for  the 
three  Russias — West,  Little,  and  South.  The  steppe  region, 
which  with  proper  culture  is  susceptible  of  large  productive- 
ness, extends  across  the  valleys  of  these  rivers,  and  stretches 
to  the  Volga  itself.  But  populous  as  Russia  is,  when  there 
is  a  good  crop,  there  is  never  labor  enough  to  handle  it. 
The  normal  price  of  labor,  in  Southern  Russia,  is  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day ;  but  in  the  harvest  season,  farm-hands 
sometimes  command  five  dollars  a  day.  This  makes  wheat- 
raising  a  mere  gamble. 

Again,  the   railroad  to   Moscow  traverses   Great    Russia 


from  north  to  south.  This  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  with  a 
deep  soil ;  in  the  worst  seasons,  it  produces  good  cereal  i 
crops  without  manure.  But  the  railroad  is  quite  often  in- 
capable of  moving  the  crop  to  Odessa,  and  the  farmer  is 
none  the  richer  by  the  fertility  of  his  fields.  Moscow  is 
some  940  miles  north  of  Odessa,  and  for  more  than  half 
the  distance  the  rails  are  laid  through  wheat-fields  ;  but  the 
traveler  often  sees  wheat  rotting  on  the  field,  while  ships  at 
Odessa  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  cargoes.  Efforts  have  been 
made,  of  late  years,  to  promote  the  commerce  of  Odessa  by 
increasing  its  lines  of  communication  with  foreign  ports  ; 
and  their  effect  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
port,  Odessa  is  not  only  in  communication  with  all  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  has  regular  fines  of  steamers  to  Hull  and  London, 
and  a  company,  known  as  the  Russian  Navigation  Com- 
pany, runs  steamers,  at  regular  intervals,  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  ports  of  India,  China,  and  Australia.  It  is 
evident  that  the  enterprise  which  started  and  carries  on  these 
lines  will  presently  extend  itself  to  the  interior.  When  it 
does,  Odessa  may  prove  another  example  which  San  Fran- 
cisco might  profitably  imitate.  It  will  not  be  glorious  to 
take  lessons  from  so  backward  and  benighted  a  people  as 
the  Russians  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  learn  from  anybody 
than  not  to  learn  at  alL 

The  strike  of  the  railroad  switchmen  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  same  old  story.  Differences  having  arisen  between  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  switchmen  they  employ,  the 
Switchmen's  Union  ordered  its  members  to  go  on  strike. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  prevent  the  running  of  trains,  to 
impede  the  movement  of  merchandise,  to  paralyze  business, 
and  to  endanger  the  lives  of  passengers.  Without  an  hour's 
delay,  the  companies  supplied  the  places  of  the  strikers  with 
non-union  hands.  But  the  striking  switchmen,  like  the 
striking  iron-workers  of  Homestead  and  the  striking  miners 
of  Cceur  d'Alene,  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  land  of  lib- 
erty, where  a  man  is  free  to  get  work  without  belonging  to  a 
union.  They  assaulted  the  non-union  men,  drove  them  off, 
beat  the  railroad  employees,  set  fire  to  some  freight-cars, 
looted  others,  and  endeavored  to  burn  down  the  great 
tresde-bridge  of  the  Lehigh  Road.  On  this,  the  New  York 
militia  was  promptly  called  out,  and  business  was  resumed 
on  the  railroads  under  military  protection.  "  Grand  Master  " 
Sweeney,  of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  now  accuses  the  rail- 
road companies  of  setting  fire  to  their  own  cars  to  "  gain 
sympathy.'"'  But  this  is  so  puerile  a  lie  that  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  even  of  a  striking  switchman. 

Workmen  are  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  that  this  is  a  free 
country,  where  every  man  has  a  right  to  work,  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  union  or  not.  They  will  have  to  learn  it,  how- 
ever, and  when  it  is  learned,  they  will  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  forget  it.  Twenty'  times  since  the  war  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  call  out  the  militia  in  Pennsylvania,  to  put  down 
attempts  by  labor  unions  to  deny  the  right  of  free  labor  in 
that  State.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  go  on  calling 
them  out  just  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  so  will  the 
people  of  other  States.  The  workingman  who  wants  to 
work  must  be  protected  in  his  natural  rights  against  the 
workingman  who  does  not  want  to  work — against  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  agitator.  He  will  be  protected,  too,  if  the 
fight  takes  all  this  summer,  and  the  next,  and  the  summer 
after  that 

An  amendment  to  the  election  law  of  California  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  general  election, 
November  8th,  this  year.  The  amendment  is  the  require- 
ment that  every  voter  must  "  be  able  to  write  his  own  name, 
and  to  read,  in  the  English  language,  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  This  has  come  to  be  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  the  elective  franchise.  It  involves 
the  paramount  question  whether  intelligence  or  ignorance 
should  prevail  in  the  election  of  officers — municipal,  State, 
and  national.  It  is  not  a  question  of  property  qualification. 
It  is  simply  and  solely  the  question  of  adequate  intelligence 
to  be  possessed  by  the  voter.  It  is  preposterous  to  exact 
■that  the  voter  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  does 
not  understand  English  or  comprehend  the  constitution,  shall 
make  solemn  oath  to  observe  its  obligations.  As  well  swear 
a  woman  upon  her  beard. 

In  the  elective  franchise  is  involved  the  administration  of 
the  government,  the  safety  and  perpetuation  of  the  republic 
and  the  States,  the  bond  of  the  Union,  and  the  care  of  our 
Territories.  In  every  State  the  voting  privilege  is  denied  to 
any  who  have  forfeited  it  by  express  transgression  of  the 
laws,  upon  conviction,  regardless  of  conditions,  as  to  prop-  I 
.erty,  or  intelligence,  or  otherwise. 

The  loose  and  vicious  naturalization  practices  of  some  of 
the  State  courts  have,  of  recent  years,  shamelessly  disre- 
garded and  vitiated  the  law,  in  the  interest  of  parties  and 
politicians,  until  the  large  cities  have  become,  as  Jefferson 
characterized  them,  scabs  on  the  body  politic.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  in  New  York  thousands  are  every  year  admitted  to 


citizenship  by  the  Tammany  judges,  who  are  . 
qualified,  either  by  residence  or  by  character, 
landed  from  an  emigrant  steamer,  incapable  of  speaking 
English,  ignorant  and  unable  of  understanding  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  many  of  them  interdicted  by  law  as  paupers, 
criminals,  and  dangerous,  they  are,  by  perjured  witnesses 
regularly  employed,  sworn  through  the  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  invested  with  the  franchise  as  voters,  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  minute.  The  record  is  before  the  public  of  one  of 
these  courts  which  passed  through  the  naturalization  mill 
over  five  hundred  persons  in  a  session  of  five  hours — one  hun- 
dred an  hour,  or  less  than  forty  seconds  to  every  alien  voter. 
A  similar  process  is  going  on  in  San  Francisco.  Account  is 
published  of  one  department  of  the  superior  court,  holding 
evening  sittings  for  naturalization,  in  which  seventy-five 
alien  adult  males,  speaking  no  English,  unable  to  write  their 
names,  and  having  no  comprehension  of  the  American 
system  of  government,  were  admitted  to  citizenship  and  the 
voting  privilege  upon  their  own  declarations  on  oath  and  the 
oaths  of  two  witnesses  as  to  their  residence  and  other  re- 
quired qualifications.  All  of  these  were  passed  through  the 
mill  in  less  than  three  hours — twenty-five  an  hour  ;  although 
the  proper  examination  of  the  applicant  by  the  court  and 
the  declaration  of  citizenship  can  not  be  performed  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  The  process  in  court,  all  through,  was  a 
mocker>'  of  law,  a  fraud  upon  the  people.  In  this  manner 
ignorant  aliens,  unworthy  of  the  ballot,  are  made  into  voters. 
The  enormously  increasing  flood  of  debased  and  ignorant 
Europeans,  daily  arriving  by  steamers  at  American  ports, 
with  the  very  large  proportion  of  alien  birth  already  in  the 
country,  is  a  menace  that  should  not  be  disregarded  by 
native  citizens.  The  proposed  amendment  of  the  statutes  in 
California  should  be  voted  for  by  all  good  citizens.  Do  not 
forget  it  It  means  that  all  voters  must  be  able  to  write  their 
own  names  and  read  the  constitution  in  English.  See  that 
you  vote  for  it 

The  "People's"  part}',  in  New  York  at  least,  is  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  part}-  of  the  American  people.  Of  its  thirty- 
six  candidates  in  nomination  for  Presidential  electors,  but 
one  is  of  American  nativity.  Thirty-five  of  the  candidates 
are  of  alien  birth.  Yet  they  are  nominated  to  vote  directly 
for  the  two  highest  officers  under  the  constitution,  which 
ordains  that  only  native-born  citizens  shall  be  elected  to 
either  of  the  two  exalted  positions.  If  such  a  part}"  as  this 
"People's"  part}'  comes  into  power,  it  will,  in  time,  strike 
out  the  clause  which  ordains  that  "  no  person  except  a 
natural-born  citizen  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent," and  change  the  great  charter  so  as  to  allow  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  alien  birth  as  President  This  action  of  the 
"  People's "  party  in  New  York  is  significant  Let  the 
American  people  beware  of  them. 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Employers' 
Association,  it  appears  that  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  labor 
unions — the  boycott — has  ceased  to  be  effective  in  this  city. 
Stores  which  have  been  boycotted  find  that  they  have 
gained  rather  than  lost  business.  The  association  throws 
business  in  their  way.  The  employers  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  way  to  fight  strikes.  A  union  which, 
without  actually  ordering  its  men  on  strike,  contributes 
to  the  support  of  strikers,  and  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  must  be  regarded  as  his  ally.  It  is  not  enough 
for  employers  to  enforce  a  lock-out  against  strikers  in  their 
own  employ  ;  the  lock-out  must  be  enforced  against  those  who 
furnish  the  strikers  with  the  sinews  of  war.  If  the  members 
of  ever}'  union  which  contributed  a  dollar  a  day  to  each 
striking  iron-molder  in  this  city,  had  themselves  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  till  they  came  to  their  senses,  the  strike 
would  not  have  lasted  long,  and  San  Francisco  would  not 
have  lost  an  industry  which  the  founders  are  now  painfully 
striving  to  regain. 


We  hope  that  those  vicious  newspapers  which  encouraged 
tlie  Homestead  strikers  in  riot  and  murder  are  satisfied  with 
their  work.  The  torch  of  anarchy  bids  fair  to  set  the  entire 
East  in  flames.  Three  great  States — New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Tennessee — have  practically  their  entire  militia 
force  underarms.  Eight  thousand  troops  in  New  York  State 
are  engaged  in  guarding  railroad  tracks  and  yards,  prevent- 
ing the  ditching  of  passenger-trains  and  the  burning  of 
freight-cars.  In  Pennsylvania,  three  thousand  troops  still 
overawe  the  sullen  strikers  at  Homestead.  In  Tennes- 
see, a  bloody  war  is  raging  between  the  State  troops 
and  a  mob  of  miners.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  outbreaks  have  spread  from  the  Homestead  riot,  and 
are  directly  due  to  the  demagogic  press  and  to  the  cowardly 
way  in  which  Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  first 
tried  to  temporize  with  criminals.  Governor  Buchanan, 
of  Tennessee,  attempted  the  same  despicable  role,  and  his 
State  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  rebellion.  Out  upon  such  craven 
governors  '. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    ACCIDENT    TO    THE    "  CYGNUS." 

From  the  "Central  African  Daily  Phonogram." 

The  recent  accident  to  the  Cygnus,  which  lias  been  briefly 
referred  to  by  the  press,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
inquiry  during  the  past  week,  the  unaccountable  reticence 
maintained  by  the  management  of  the  company  tending  to 
increase  rather  than  to  allay  public  anxiety.  This  vessel, 
which  is  one  of  the  swiftest  flyers  belonging  to  the  Aerial 
Navigation  Company,  is  engaged  in  carrying  the  mails  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Central  African  Republic, 
the  termini  of  the  line  being  Chicago  and  Ugamrri. 

From  a  gentleman  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Cygnus, 
the  following  particulars  were  learned  in  regard  to  the  affair. 
The  Cygnus  left  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
instant,  carrying  the  mails  and  her  full  complement  of  pas- 
sengers, being  under  command  of  Captain  Wise,  who  is  one 
of  the  company's  most  skilled  and  trusted  officers.  He  has 
a  well-earned  reputation,  having  had  command  of  the  Castor 
some  years  since,  during  her  celebrated  race  around  the 
world  against  the  Pollux,  when  the  phenomenal  time  made 
by  the  former  vessel  was  said  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  his 
skill  as  a  navigator,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  aerial  currents. 
Captain  Wise  raised  his  vessel  to  an  altitude  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet,  thus  securing  the  advantage  of 
the  south-west  current,  and  also  enabling  him  to  avoid 
the  eastern  current,  which  was  then  blowing  with  con- 
siderable force  at  the  surface  ;  the  general  course  of  the 
vessel  being  south-east.  Under  these  favorable  conditions, 
the  Cygnus  was  able  to  maintain  nearly  her  maximum  speed 
of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour.  As  the  morning  was  clear 
and  the  bulletin  of  the  weather  bureau  indicated  fair  weather 
over  the  territory  to  be  traversed,  Captain  Wise  had  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  prosperous  voyage. 

The  passenger-list  contained  the  names  of  several  persons 
of  more  than  usual  distinction,  one  being  a  colonel  in  the 
African  cavalry,  returning  home  on  leave,  having  completed 
a  tour  of  observation  of  the  military  systems  of  the  Western 
States.  He  is  said  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  celebrated 
chief  who  was  slain  by  Stanley  during  one  of  his  expeditions 
upon  the  Congo,  a  century  or  more  ago.  There  was  also  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  African  civil  service,  with  others  of 
some  prominence  in  social  and  political  circles.  Both  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  in  buoyant  spirits. 

It  is  remarkable  how  sanguine  confidence  characterizes  an 
aerial  voyage,  which  would  otherwise,  especially  with  the 
timid,  be  attended  with  intolerable  disquietude.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  this  immunity  from  apprehension, 
some  attributing  it  to  disassociation  from  all  objects  beyond 
the  cabin,  the  elevation  and  speed  of  the  vessel  not  being  ap- 
parent to  the  passenger  ;  others  maintain  that  the  high  elec- 
tric tension  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  altitudes  imparts  in- 
creased energy  to  the  nervous  system.  Probably  both  con- 
ditions contribute  to  the  result. 

All  had  proceeded  well  with  the  Cygnus  until  some  time 
after  sunrise,  when  the  rapid  formation  of  cirro-cumuli  made 
the  situation  somewhat  hazardous,  inasmuch  as  the  only  safe- 
guard against  collision  is  an  effective  lookout.  During  day- 
light and  by  the  electric  search-light  at  night,  a  vessel  may 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  in  clear  weather,  and  her  course 
can  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by  observing  her  signal- 
standards.  At  night,  also,  by  means  of  the  system  of  light- 
beacons  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  a  few  years 
since,  the  distance  of  an  observed  vessel  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  Thompson  apparatus.  A  technical  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  narrative, 
but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  a  standard  light  on  one 
vessel,  received  upon  a  mirror  on  the  other  vessel,  is  reflected 
upon  a  screen,  provided  with  a  scale  whose  unit  of  measure- 
ment represents  a  known  intensity,  according  to  distance  of 
the  luminous  object.  But  while  these  safeguards  are  prac- 
tically useless  when  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  Captain  Wise  entertained  but  little  apprehension  of 
danger,  since  the  Transcontinental  Line,  plying  between  New 
York  and  Rio,  was  the  only  one  from  which  he  had  any  rea- 
son to  fear  casualty  at  so  high  an  elevation  (the  local 
American  lines  seldom  flying  at  a  greater  altitude  than  five 
thousand  feet)  until  later  in  the  day,  when  he  should  cross 
the  course  of  the  European  lines.  As  the  time  occupied  in 
passing  a  given  point  is  no  more  than  a  second,  when  mov- 
ing at  ordinary  speed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  probabil- 
ity of  collision  was  infinitely  small.  Hence  the  Cygnus  con- 
tinued on  her  course  with  unslackened  speed,  and,  as  she 
darted  from  sunlight  to  cloud  and  from  cloud  to  sunlight,  the 
rapidly  varying  flashes  of  light  and  shade  made  fantastic 
play  upon  the  walls  of  the  saloon  and  upon  passengers  and 
crew,  resembling  the  aurora  as  seen  from  high  latitudes. 

The  passengers  had  assumed  that  quiescent  attitude  which 
is  generally  acquired  after  a  few  hours'  travel,  some  convers- 
ing upon  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  others 
engaged  in  pleasant  reverie,  in  anticipation  of  rejoining 
families  and  friends  in  Ugamrri  in  the  evening.  Several  hours 
had  passed  in  this  manner  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
note,  when  the  officer  at  the  look-out  gave  a  signal,  at  once 
sharp  and  ominous,  which  caused  every  one  on  board  to 
spring  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm — a  signal  the 
most  startling  in  the  manual  of  navigation  :  "  Sail  ho .'  " 

During  the  old  days  of  sail  and  steam,  although  collision 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  of  travel,  the 
casualties  were  not  numerous  on  land,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  which  then,  as  now,  composed  the  traveling  public  ; 
while  on  sea  there  was  always  a  chance  for  rescue,  either  by 
the  vessel  which  might  suffer  least  in  the  encounter,  or  by  the 
life-boats  carried  by  all  vessels  conveying  passengers,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  have  been  known  to  be  saved  by  such 
means  from  a  sinking  ship.  But  the  present  age,  with  its  im- 
provements in  speed  and  method  of  travel,  has  also  developed 
dangers  in  corresponding  degree.     As  the  soldier  becomes 


to  accept,  with  partial  resignation,  whatever  of  peril  may 
attend  him  upon  a  journey,  knowing  that  in  the  event  of 
collision  with  another  vessel  there  is  the  smallest  chance  of 
escape  from  instant  destruction.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  signal  of  danger  above  stated  should  have  stricken 
with  horror  hearts  which,  but  an  instant  before,  had  beaten 
with  glad  anticipation  of  rejoining  home  and  friends. 

One  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  commander  is  the  fac- 
ulty of  acting  quickly  and  with  unerring  judgment  in  an 
emergency.  This  seems  to  be  possessed  by  Captain  Wise 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  when  the  alarm  was  sounded 
upon  the  Cygnus  he  instantly  ordered  her  engines  stopped 
and  reversed.  This  was  proper,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  he  could  not  have  known  how  imminent  the 
danger  was  until  he  had  repaired  to  the  lookout,  when  he 
discovered  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds  a  vessel  bear- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction  and  displaying  the  colors  of 
the  Transcontinental  Line.  Had  the  human  mind  been  so 
constituted  as  to  meet  any  emergency  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  accidents  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the 
Cygnus  had  in  all  probability  passed  on  to  her  destination 
without  accident.  When  Captain  Wise  reversed  his  engines 
upon  the  signal  of  danger  above  stated,  as  required  by  the 
manual,  he  merely  exercised  ordinary  discretion,  and  had  not 
similar  action  been  taken  by  the  unknown  vessel,  which  ob- 
served the  Cygnus  almost  simultaneously  with  Captain 
Wise's  order,  the  subsequent  catastrophe  had  been 
averted. 

Although  but  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed  from  the  alarm 
upon  the  Cygnus  to  the  meeting  of  the  aerial  forces,  this  had 
been  sufficient  greatly  to  reduce  the  speed  of  each  vessel 
and  to  render  less  disastrous  the  subsequent  collision.  The 
vessel  seen  from  the  Cygnus  proved  to  be  the  Comet,  of  the 
Transcontinental  Line,  bound  for  New  York.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  commander  of  the  Comet  is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly 
competent  officer,  he  seems  not  to  have  managed  his  ves- 
sel in  this  crisis  with  the  best  skill,  probably  owing  to  the 
excitement  incident  to  the  peril  of  the  moment,  since  it 
appears  that  he  might  have  changed  his  course  in  time  to 
avoid  the  Cygnus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easier  to  criticise  from 
a  comfortable  situation  on  terra  Jtrma  than  to  conduct  suc- 
cessfully a  drama  enacted  among  the  clouds,  wherein  sec- 
onds only  are  allotted  to  decisions  of  vital  importance. 

The  Comet  struck  the  Cygnus  amidships,  her  sharp- 
pointed  prow  penetrating  the  starboard  reservoir  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  liberating  the  hydrogen  in  this  reservoir,  breaking 
her  starboard  propeller-shaft  and  rendering  her  engines,  as 
well  as  the  apparatus  employed  in  extending  her  great  para- 
chute, practically  useless.  The  collision  caused  a  rapid 
rotation  of  the  vessels  (moving  as  one),  which  maintained 
them  in  partial  equilibrium  for  a  few  seconds  and  prevented 
the  Comet,  which  had  been  but  slightly  injured,  from  being 
detached  from  the  Cygnus.  During  this  time  the  Cygnus 
was  partially  supported  by  the  Comet,  at  considerable-  hazard 
to  the  latter  vessel,  as  the  great  weight  upon  her  prow- 
caused  her  to  incline  at  a  dangerous  angle  ;  but  as  soon  as 
her  engines  could  be  set  in  motion  she  was  withdrawn  from 
the  wreck,  leaving  the  less  fortunate  Cygnus  to  her  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  Cygnus  had  become  detached  from  the 
Comet,  she  commenced  to  descend  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and,  her  parachute  having  been  rendered  useless,  all  hope 
was  abandoned  by  the  despairing  passengers  and  crew. 


the  line  of  descent  of  the  Cygnus,  two  or  three  seconds  in 
advance  of  that  vessel,  Lieutenant  Sheephead  was  enabled 
to  secure  her,  being  aided  by  the  thoroughly  trained  crew  of 
the  Cygnus,  and  to  bring  her  safely  to  rest  under  the  Meteor. 

Only  those  who  may  have  been  rescued  from  a  like  des- 
perate situation  can  fully  appreciate  the  grateful  feelings  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Cygnus  when  the  tautened 
lines  of  the  Meteor  assured  them  of  rescue.  After  the 
Cygnus  had  been  thus  secured,  she  was  slowly  towed  to  the 
company's  nearest  repair-station,  at  Columbia,  where  the 
passengers  were  safely  landed. 

While  the  mails  were  being  transferred  to  the  Mercury — 
a  vessel  also  belonging  to  the  Aerial  Navigation  Company, 
which  had  but  recently  undergone  repairs  and  was  held  in 
reserve — the  rescued  passengers  formulated  a  hastily  pre- 
pared tribute  of  appreciation  to  Lieutenant  Sheephead, 
which  was  received  by  that  officer  with  a  modesty  character- 
istic of  the  true  gentleman.  The  passengers  then  reem- 
barked  upon  the  Mercury,  which  rapidly  ascended,  and  soon 
disappeared  as  an  elongated,  dark  object,  speeding  through 
cloudland  toward  Africa.  Isaac  H.  Stathem. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1992. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


On  the  morning  when  the  Cygnus  left  Chicago,  the  Aus- 
tralian ram  Meteor  was  leisurely  cruising  at  a  low  elevation 
over  the  Central  American  States.  Whether  the  fact  of  her 
being  at  the  locality  stated  upon  this  particular  day  was 
merely  fortuitous,  or  that  the  necessity  for  her  assistance  had 
been  foreseen  by  an  Omniscient  Power,  is  a  metaphysical 
question  which  we  shall  not  try  to  solve. 

The  officers  of  the  Meteor  had  breakfasted,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Sheephead,  her  commanding  officer,  was  slowly  prom- 
enading the  deck  of  his  vessel,  enjoying  his  morning  cigar. 
The  fresh  air,  ozone-laden  and  aromatic  from  the  tropical 
verdure  beneath,  together  with  the  grand  panorama  presented 
to  view,  was  enough  to  expand  the  heart  of  a  stoic,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  young  and  gallant  officer  in  search  of  the 
"  bubble  reputation." 

He  was  possibly  speculating  upon  the  prospect  of  war 
between  his  government  and  the  African  States,  as  a  result 
of  the  present  dispute  upon  the  ivory  question,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  distinction  and  advancement — always  a  favorite 
theme  with  the  young  officer  having  in  view  the  creation  of 
vacancies,  overlooking  the  chance  that  he  himself  might  be 
offered  as  the  first  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  war-god — 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  approach  at  right 
angles  of  two  vessels,  displaying,  respectively,  the  colors  of 
the  Aerial  and  Transcontinental  Lines. 

When  there  is  no  prospect  of  danger,  the  flight  of  these 
swift  messengers  is  an  object  of  no  special  concern  to  the 
navigator,  other  than  that  interest  which  arises  from  fellow- 
ship in  calling  ;  but  now  the  risk  of  a  collision  was  so  immi- 
nent as  to  engage  Lieutenant  Sheephead's  instant  attention. 
He  watched  with  intense  interest  the  attempt  of  each  com- 
mander to  stop  his  vessel,  and  wondered  why  neither  thought 
of  changing  his  course.  Upon  witnessing,  a  moment  later, 
the  impact  of  the  Comet  upon  the  sides  of  the  Cygnus,  and 
without  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of  the  encounter,  Lieuten- 
ant Sheephead  acted  with  that  prompt  and  clear-sighted  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation  which  will  doubtless  commend  him 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Australian  War-Office. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  Meteor  forward  at  full  speed, 
the  magnificent  vessel  responding  to  her  engines  like  a  sen- 
tient being. 

When  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Rome  adjusted  the 
crane  and  grappling  apparatus  to  the  galley,  by  means  of 
which  the  vessel  of  the  barbarian  could  be  lifted  out  of  the 
water  and  let  fall  to  its  destruction,  the  artificer  hardly  an- 
ticipated   that  he    had  furnished  an    idea   which    would  be 


My  Partner. 
"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  more  universal  interest  in  the  whole, 
of  natural  knowledge  than  that  of  ihe  uncc^sinj;  fluctuations  which  laV 
in  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  immersed." — British  Alnuutnc. 
At  Cheltenham,  where  one  drinks  one's  fill 

Of  folly  and  cold  water, 
I  danced,  last  year,  my  first  quadrille, 

With  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  daughter. 
Her  cheek  with  summer's  rose  might  vie. 

When  summer's  rose  is  newest ; 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  autumn's  sky. 

When  auiumn':>  sky  is  uluesl ; 
And  well  mv  heart  might  deem  her  one 

Of  life's  most  precious  flowers. 
For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  its  sun, 
And  half  were  of  its  showers. 

I  spoke  of  novels — "Vivian  Grey" 

Was  positively  charming. 
And  "Almack's"  infinitely  gay, 

And  "  Frankenstein  "  alarming  ; 
1  said  "  De  Vere  "  was  chastely  told, 

Thought  well  of  "  Herbert  Lacy," 
Called  Mr.  Banim's  sketches  "bold," 

And  Lady  Morgan's  "racy"  ; 
1  vowed  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook's 

Was  vastly  entertaining  ; 
And  Laura  said:  "  1  dole  on  books. 

Because  it's  always  raining  !  " 

I  talked  of  music's  gorgeous  fane. 

I  raved  about  Rossini, 
Hoped  Ronzi  would  come  back  again. 

And  criticised  Pacini  ; 
1  wished  the  chorus-singers  dumb. 

The  trumpets  more  pacific. 
And  eulogized  Brocard's  a  plomb. 

And  voted  Paul  "terrific!" 
What  cared  she  for  Medea's  pride 

Or  Desdemona's  sorrow  ? 
"  Alas!"  my  beauteous  listener  sighed, 
*•  We  must  have  rain  to-morrow  !  " 

1  told  her  tales  of  other  lands ; 

Of  ever  boiling  fountains. 
Of  poisonous  lakes,  and  barren  sands. 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains  : 
1  painted  bright  Italian  skies. 

1  lauded  Persian  roses, 
Coined  similes  lor  Spanish  eyes. 

And  jests  lor  Indian  noses  : 
1  laughed  at  Lisbon's  love  of  mass, 

Vienna's  dread  of  treason  ; 
And  Laura  asked  me  where  the  glass 

Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 

1  broached  whate'er  had  gone  its  rounds, 

The  week  before,  of  scandal ; 
What  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  hounds 

And  Jane  take  up  her  Handel  ; 
Why  Julia  walked  upon  the  heath, 

With  the  pale  moon  above  her  ; 
Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front  teeth. 

And  Anne  her  falser  lover  ; 
How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Had  crossed  the  sea  together  ; 
My  shuddering  partner  cried  :  "  O  Cut! 

How  could  they — in  such  weather  ?  " 

Was  she  a  Blue? — I  put  my  trust 

In  strata,  petals,  gases  ; 
A  boudoir  pedant  ? — 1  discussed 

The  toga  and  the  fasces  ; 
A  cockney-muse  ? — I  mouthed  a  deal 

Of  folly  from  "  Endymion  "  ; 
A  sainl  ? — 1  praised  the  pious  zeal 

Of  Messrs.  Way  and  Simeon  ; 
A  politician? — It  was  vain 

To  quote  the  morning  paper ; 
The  horrid  phantoms  came  again, 

Ram,  hail,  and  snow,  and  vapor. 


accustomed  to  the  hazard  of  battle,  regarding  death  as  ,  utilized  in  the  equipment  of  the  war-vessel  of  then  unknown 
something  that  must  be  faced,  so  the  traveler  has  become  ;  lands,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  centuries.  By  means  of  the 
inured  to  the  constant   presence  of  danger,  and  has  learned     grappling  apparatus  attached  lo  the  Meteor,  having  arrived  at 


Flat  flattery  was  my  only  chance: 

1  acted  deep  devotion, 
Found  magic  ill  her  every  glance, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion  ; 
1  wasted  all  a  stripling's  lore, 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling, 
And  wildly  looked  upon  the  floor, 

And  wildly  on  tiic  ceiling  ; 
1  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm. 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder; 
Ami  when  iny  worship  was  most  warm, 

She  "  never  found  it  colder." 


I  don't  object  lo  weSlth  or  land ; 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand, 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools, 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely, 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  -schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  lor  life  to  her  ! 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it. 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it! 

—  Winthi-op  Mackivorth  Praed, 


Lord  Beaconsfield  told  Lord  Ronald  Gower  that  no  man 
who  was  in  a  position  to  confer  on  a  woman  so  pretty  a  title 
as  "  My  Lady7'  had  any  business  to  remain  single. 


August  22,  1892. 


THE 


ARGON  A  UT. 


INDOLENT    MILLIONAIRES. 


'Van  Gryse"  discusses  Newport's  Latter-Day  Lotos-Eaters. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  at  Newport  wealth,  luxury, 
pride  of  life,  completeness  of  sumptuous  existence,  reaches 
its  climax.  This  is  the  place  where  the  rich  and  splendid 
life  of  America  achieves  its  summit.  This  is  the  goal  the 
inglorious  struggler  for  social  glory  has  ever  in  view.  This 
is  the  apotheosis  of  the  fashionable  existence.  This  is  the 
best  that  money,  and  idleness,  and  luxury  can  get  and 
give. 

The  dwellers  in  this  enchanted  lotos-land  seem  to  lead  a 
sort  of  owl  life,  coming  out  in  gorgeous  array  as  the  sun 
sinks  toward  setting  ;  but,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  drowsing 
over  books  and  newspapers  on  deep-leaved,  vine-hung  bal- 
conies, or  taking  siestas  in  the  golden-moated  gloom  of  dark- 
ened boudoirs.  In  the  very  shank  of  the  afternoon  all  is 
quiet,  hushed  in  a  warm  somnolence.  The  close-growing 
ampelopsis  trembles  down  all  its  green  length  where  it 
clings  to  stretches  of  red  stone  wall,  the  dogs  lie  about  on 
verandas  and  under  thick  shrubs,  a  servant  or  two  in  striped 
vest  and  black  coat  peers  out  from  unknown  doorways  or 
obscure,  back  -  looking  windows,  gardeners  bend  over  the 
velvet  turf,  extracting  obtruding  weeds — but  the  great  houses 
stand  shuttered,  dreaming,  silent,  in  their  vines,  huge,  strag- 
gling piles  in  the  centre  of  stretches  of  green-enameled  lawn, 
jeweled  with  brilhant-hued  flower-beds. 

One  by  one  they  pass  like  the  palaces  of  a  hundred  sleep- 
ing beauties.  The  awnings  droop  like  lowered  eyelids 
against  the  sun,  giving  the  houses  the  air  of  being  asleep. 
The  faint  sea-breeze,  touched  with  the  finest  savor  of  the 
saltv  ocean,  makes  the  vines  shiver  and  twinkle.  The  huge 
palms,  standing  in  line  along  the  terraces,  clack  their  fringed 
fans  together,  and  rustle  with  a  dry,  melancholy  sound.  Be- 
tween them  grow  giant  hydrangeas,  the  popular  colors  being 
bright  blue  and  lilac,  some  of  the  bushes  so  thickly  fiower- 
ing  that  they  look  like  blue  mounds.  Here  and  there  a  bed 
of  the  stunted  pink  geraniums  lies  on  the  grass  like  a  dropped 
pink  cloak,  and  the  long  beds  of  scarlet  geraniums  follow  the 
carriage-drive,  curving  as  it  curves,  one  winding  line  of 
broad,  bold  red. 

Now  and  then  a  man  or  a  woman  may  be  seen  sitting  on 
the  balcony,  languidly  reading.  At  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Os- 
good, of  Newport,  there  are  two  people  on  the  veranda,  just 
to  be  glimpsed  at  under  the  awnings.  This  cottage — it  is, 
by  the  way,  a  massive  stone  structure — has  a  facade  of  low, 
rounded  arches,  and  a  stairway  that  sends  forth  two  branches 
from  a  broad  landing.  On  the  stone  balustrade,  under  every 
arch,  a  superb,  varnished  palm,  in  a  great  colored  pot,  spreads 
its  fans,  and  on  the  landing,  palms,  and  broad-leaved  plants, 
and  tall  rubber-trees,  with  their  thick,  drooping,  lustrous  leaves, 
and  masses  of  jewal-bright  flowers,  stand  on  the  coping  of  the 
balustrade  in  immense  gilded  pots. 

Back  of  this  house,  in  the  village  proper,  stands  the  resi- 
dence of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  deserted  for  years  by  its 
erratic  owner,  but  always  kept  up.  The  house  is  big,  of 
gray  stone,  evidently  a  house  built  before  the  fashions  in 
architecture  became  exacting — a  comfortable,  great,  hand- 
some, solid  house,  veiled  in  trees  and  shrouded  in  vines.  At 
the  gateway  two  immense  owls  stand  guard,  and,  at  night, 
electric  lights  are  lit  in  their  heads,  and  their  wide,  weird 
eyes  light  the  traveler  home  with  long  yellow  beams. 

A  little  bit  further  along  is  Mrs.  Isaac  Bell's  house.  She 
was  Mr.  Bennett's  only  sister,  jeanette  Bennett  Her  hus- 
band, Isaac  Bell,  is  now  dead,  and  she  is  a  widow,  with  two 
sons.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  lives  quietly  in  Paris,  is  devoted  to 
these  two  boys,  and  is  spending  his  time  and  his  money  in 
having  them  educated  as  becomes  the  future  custodians  of 
his  immense  fortune.  Mrs.  Bell's  house  was  built  some  time 
since,  before  the  days  of  marble  palaces  and  Yanderbilt  and 
Astor  feuds.  It  is  a  big,  fine  house,  with  rounded  balconies, 
and  long,  cushioned  wicker  chairs,  and  lowered  straw 
jalousies.  There  were  two  idle  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  bal- 
cony, reading  papers.  Below  them,  in  the  grass,  were  three 
gardeners,  crouched  together,  weeding  out — if  Newport 
lawns  are  the  same  as  other  lawns — dandelion  roots.  The 
gardeners  delved  silently  in  the  sun,  the  gentlemen  re- 
turned their  papers  on  the  balcony  above.  No  one  spoke. 
The  passer-by,  peering  over  the  wall,  looked  and  meditated. 
It  was  quite  a  scene  to  provoke  meditations.  Those  men 
weeding  might  be  Jacques  Un,  Jacques  Deux,  Jacques  Trois, 
and  the  man  reading  the  paper  might  be  the  Marquis. 

But  away  with  revolutionary  memories,  here  is  something  a 
good  deal  nicer.  A  great,  wrought-iron  gate  swings  back,  a 
clap  and  clatter  of  hoofs  sounds  on  the  drive,  and  out  sweeps 
a  very  stunning  tandem,  driven  by  a  very  good-looking  young 
man.  He  is  perched  up  in  the  air  in  his  high  cart,  his  tiger, 
small  and  smug,  sits  up  behind.  The  two  smooth  and  satin- 
skinned  horses  prance  and  sidle  out  of  the  arched  gateway, 
and,  with  a  raising  of  knees  and  a  bridling  of  proud  necks, 
go  dancing  down  the  avenue  in  a  nervous  frenzy.  The  white 
lash  of  the  whip  flies  out  like  a  thin  line  of  light,  cracks, 
snaps,  and  away  they  go  at  a  tearing  pace.  Inside  the  gates, 
on  the  cottage  balcony,  a  beautiful  being  views  the  departure 
from  the  shadow  of  the  vine-leaves.  She  is  in  pink  muslin 
and  yellow  lace — there  is  just  a  glimpse  of  her  through  the 
vines,  a  flash  of  her  pink,  thin  draperies,  and  then  the  great 
gates  close  on  that  high-bred,  rosy-white  vision,  who  van- 
ishes like  the  princess  that  lived  in  the  enchanted  tower. 

On  each  side  of  the  avenue,  the  big  houses  are  set  close 
and  thick.  Behind  some,  the  sun  strikes  on  the  gleaming 
curve  of  long  graperies,  where  the  purple  bunches  swell  daily 
and  the  lower  green-houses  skirting  long  stone  walls.  Every 
one  is  set  in  a  garden  as  perfectly  kept,  as  beautiful,  as  rich 
in  color  and  bloom,  as  money  and  time  can  make  them. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  shut  in  by  trees — huge  elms  and 
small  oaks  shelter  them,  the  rich,  claret-hued  foliage  of 
the  copper  beech  glows  darkly  in  the  summer  brightness 
of  pale  green.  One  place,  called  "  The  Elms,"  had  a 
short,  curved  avenue  passing  between  two  rows  of  Nor- 
way spruce.      The  spruces  were  dusky,  solitary,  and   sad, 


seeming  out  of  place  in  this  brightness,  sighing  with  a  noise 
like  the  sea — that  very  wild,  tempestuous  sea  of  their  native 
land,  across  which  the  long-haired  Vikings,  in  their  iron- 
beaked  ships,  sailed  to  the  discovery  of  this  very  coast 
whereon  the  spruces  now  grow  in  gloomy  beauty. 

Beyond  The  Elms  comes  a  splendid  house.  This  is 
Townsend  Burden's,  once  the  property  of  Levi  P.  Morton. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Newport  palaces — an  immense, 
red,  low,  broad  house,  spreading  over  a  large  area  of  ground, 
looking  big  enough  to  accommodate  an  army,  with  a  hun- 
dred windows  throwing  out  awnings  to  the  sun,  and  back- 
ward-reaching wings  and  long,  rambling  balconies.  It  stood 
well  up,  without  many  trees,  looking  red  and  hot  in  the 
midst  of  its  far-reaching  lawns,  but  looking  every  inch  a 
house  for  fine  doings,  for  perpetual  entertainments,  for 
princely  hospitalities  and  sumptuous  feastings,  and  guests 
ever  coming  and  going,  and  hordes  of  well-trained  me- 
nials. 

The  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  are  all  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  side  of  Bellevue  Avenue.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt  is  sandwiched  in  between  the  William  Astor 
estate  and  John  Jacob  Aster's  place — "  Beaulieu."  When 
the  outskirts  of  the  white-marble  palace  heave  in  sight,  one 
feels  a  prayerful  and  tearful  mood  coming  on,  so  much  do 
they  remind  one  of  cemeteries  and  mausoleums.  If  William 
Yanderbilt  ever  wants  a  family  vault  in  a  hurry,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  move  the  white-marble  palace  to  a 
convenient  cemetery  and  store  his  ancestors  inside  its  chilly 
walls.  It  looks  like  a  cross  between  the  Capulet's  tomb  and 
a  Greek  temple. 

In  some  respects  the  house  would  be  beautiful.  If  it  were 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  great  park,  its  pallid  facade  would 
look  stately  and  splendid.  If  it  were  densely  surrounded 
by  trees,  it  would  loom  up  in  square,  white  magnificence 
from  masses  of  greenery.  But  it  is  really  on  a  compara- 
tively speaking  small  piece  of  ground,  too  small  a  piece  for 
so  great  a  house.  The  building  itself  is  immense,  rigidly 
classic,  with  a  severe  row  of  fluted  columns  reaching  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof,  a  flat  top,  and  a  broad,  high 
front,  broken  by  long  windows.  It  is  of  a  whiteness  that  is 
blinding,  glaring  ■ —  a  snow  palace  could  be  no  whiter. 
Against  a  sky  of  a  pure,  deep  blue,  its  level  roof,  edged  by 
a  marble  balustrade,  stands  out  as  if  it  were  carved  from 
chalk,  dazzling  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

But  William  Yanderbilt  has  evidently  desired  to  keep  him- 
self, unspotted  from  the  public  eye.  Around  his  stately 
marble  home  he  has  built  a  stately  marble  wall  that  the 
most  daring  and  curious  little  boy  who  ever  went  barefoot 
would  be  unable  to  scale.  It  is  tremendously  high,  formed 
of  great  blocks  of  marble,  and  surmounted — to  enhance  the 
funereal  impression  of  the  whole — by  marble  urns,  each  one 
crowned  with  an  oblong  object  which  the  sculptor  may  have 
intended  to  represent  either  a  pine-apple  or  a  Stilton  cheese. 
In  breaks  in  the  wall  come  the  two  gates,  tremendous  affairs 
of  long  iron  bars,  surmounted  by  gilded  arrow-points  and 
backed  by  plates  of  iron,  which  transform  them  into  two 
huge,  iron  doors.  These  are  kept  tight  shut.  At  the  hours 
when  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  receives,  they  are  swung  open  ;  but 
only  then.  At  other  times,  it  takes  a  matter  of  something 
like  twenty  minutes  to  get  into  the  house — there  are  so  many 
servants  between  the  outer  gates  and  the  inner  sanctums, 
and  the  etiquette  of  getting  an  audience  with  the  chatelaine 
is  so  extremely  elaborate.  There  are  porters  at  the  outer 
gates,  who  pass  you  along  to  the  Swiss — a  fashion  copied 
from  the  Russians — of  the  house  entrance,  who,  in  turn,  pass 
you  along  to  footmen,  who  take  your  name,  and,  finally, 
usher  you  into  the  Presence. 

The  other  Vanderbilt  houses  are  more  comfortable-look- 
ing and  a  good  deal  less  pretentious.  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
has  a  beautiful  place,  out  on  a  point  looking  over  a  sea  as 
blue  as  a  gentian  flower.  The  trees  are  all  shorn  of  their 
lower  branches,  and  between  their  dark  boles  one  looks  over 
a  cropped  lawn,  dappled  with  sun  and  shade  to  the  sparkle 
of  the  ocean,  heaving  in  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  Such  an  air  ! 
It  comes  salty  and  crystalline  over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea, 
with  never  a  sign  of  life  in  its  path  but  a  rolling  ship  or  a 
low-flying  sea-bird.  It  sweeps  along  the  Newport  cliff  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  a  long  line  of  idle  cottagers.  This 
cliff,  by  the  way,  has  a  walk  skirting  its  edge  and  passing  in 
front  of  the  houses  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  It  is  a  public 
path,  upon  which  all  the  world  may  walk,  and  goes  on  for 
several  miles  without  an  obstruction.  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  is  a  law  forbidding  any  property-holder  from 
obstructing  the  cliff- walks.  If  your  land  goes  to  the  sea  and 
you  wish  to  fence  it  to  the  margin  of  the  waves,  you  must 
leave  the  cliff-walk  always  open. 

Newport  is  a  good  place  to  spend  money  in.  In  the  little 
town  there  is  a  street  full  of  New  York  milliners,  and  tailors, 
and  jewelers,  and  confectioners,  and  curiosity  shops.  Luxury 
has  brought  them  down  in  its  wake,  and  they  batten  on  it  in 
return.  Most  of  the  swell  dressmaking  places  from  New 
York  have  a  branch  at  the  city  by  the  sea.  Belles  can  not 
only  furbish  up  an  old  wardrobe,  but  buy  a  complete  new 
one  without  crossing  the  Providence  River.  The  shop- 
keepers keep  their  prey  well  in  sight,  tracking  them  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  the  most  fascinating  places  where 
they  sell  china  and  glass,  there  are  the  most  distracting 
places  where  you  can  buy  veritable  antiques  ;  but  the  most 
charming  of  all  are  the  shops  where  they  sell  real  old 
New  England  relics  and  curios.  The  windows  of  these 
tiny,  dingy  places  are  set  out  in  a  bewildering  array  of 
battered  old  silver  spoons,  and  forks,  and  tankards,  and  seals; 
there  are  old  clocks  and  old  mirrors  hanging  on  the  walls. 
Looking  in  you  may  see  antique,  dull  mahogany  dressing- 
cases,  raised  high  on  spindle  legs,  with  brass  handles  and 
claw  feet,  and  narrow,  shallow  jewel-drawers,  also  thin- 
legged  chairs,  with  backs  shaped  like  a  lyre,  and  faded 
tapestried  seats.  Whether  they  are  genuine  or  not,  every- 
body buys  these  antiquities  for  enormous  prices.  It  is  the 
height  of  style  to  have  your  rooms  furnished  forth  in  these 
dim  relics  of  the  days  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Boston  Tea- 
Party.  Van  Gryse. 

Newport,  August  10,  1892. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  only  American  baron,  Baron  Fairfax,  lives  in  Virginia. 
He  is  a  physician  and  practices  his  profession. 

Bismarck  has  orders  enough,  if  worn  three  deep,  to  cover 
the  breast  of  a  man  six  feet  across  the  shoulders. 

Professor  Bell,  inventor  of  the  Bell  telephone,  does  not 
enjoy  being  regarded  as  a  millionaire,  according  to  report. 

A  neighbor  and  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
James  Hogg  was  John  Douglas,  of  Selkirk,  who  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Messrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Seward  Webb  are  going 
to  the  World's  Fair  in  their  steam-yachts,  provided  the  canal 
locks  on  the  route  are  sufficiently  deep  to  float  their  vessels. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  started  a  social  and  literary 
club  in  Apia,  with  Mrs.  Stevenson  as  its  president.  It  is 
supposed  that  Robert  Louis  is  for  the  present  the  rest  of  the 
club,  mostly. 

Governor  Peck  says  that  he  "  likes  his  job  real  welL"  and 
finds  it  "much  nicer  to  be  Governor  George  Peck,  of  Wis- 
consin, than  to  be  just  plain  old  George  Peck,  of  Milwaukie." 
This  is  the  Peck  person  who  perpetrated  "  Peck's  bad  boy." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  have  been  asked,  when  at  a  Scotch 
meeting,  whether  he  would  eschew  pluralities  of  office  and 
consent  to  take  but  one  office  in  his  government  ;  therefore, 
only  to  receive  $25,000  a  year,  instead  of  the  $37,500  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  for  his  extraJabors  as 
the  filler  of  a  plurality  of  offices.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  declined  to  permit  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  asked  this 
question. 

The  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  who  is  at  present  visiting  the 
Comte  de  Paris  at  Stowe  Palace,  in  England,  uses  as  his 
armorial  bearings  the  royal  coat-of-arms  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are,  however,  traversed  by  a  bar  sinister,  as  the  first 
Duke  of  Fitzjames,  who  received  his  dukedom  from  King 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
King  James  the  Second  of  England  and  of  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

When  Admiral  Shufeldt  went  to  Corea  to  arrange  for  a 
treat}-,  Miss  Shufeldt  missed  a  valuable  bracelet,  the  theft  of 
which  was  duly  reported  to  the  proper  authorities.  Suspi- 
cion rested  on  two  natives,  who  were  taken  before  the 
tribunal  and  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination.  The 
officials  found  that  no  incriminating  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained against  the  suspected  culprits,  and  informed  Miss 
Shufeldt  of  the  fact ;  but  added,  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  that 
"if  madame  wishes,  however,  we  will  at  once  cut  off  the 
heads  of  both  men." 

The  late  Jaspar  Livingston,  who  died  recently  in  Florence, 
where  he  had  lived  voluntarily  expatriated  for  thirty  years, 
was  well  known  in  that  city  for  his  eccentricities,  and  is  best 
remembered,  perhaps,  for  his  remarkable  equipages.  In  the 
days  when  Florence  was  governed  by  a  grand  duke,  Mr. 
Livingston,  in  a  fit  of  pique  at  not  being  invited  to  court,  de- 
termined to  outshine  the  grand  duke,  who  was  accustomed 
to  drive  to  the  Casino  with  six  horses.  He  put  eight  horses 
to  his  break,  and  the  grand  duke,  not  to  be  rivaled,  put  eight 
to  his.  The  contention  for  superiority  continued  until  each 
was  driving  twelve  horses,  when  the  grand  duke  abandoned 
the  contest.  Mr.  Livingston,  however,  continued  to  add 
horses  to  his  break  until  he  had  eighteen  attached,  and  com- 
monly drove  about  with  sixteen. 

Old  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  O.,  which  is  receiving 
so  much  advertising  at  present  from  the  publication  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  alma  mater  of  President  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  is  a  college  entitled  to  be  called  fortu- 
nate in  its  graduates.  Among  its  students  who  subsequently 
became  distinguished  in  public  life  were  the  war  governors 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — Dennison,  Morton,  and 
Yates  ;  several  other  governors  of  Western  States  :  Pro- 
fessor Swing,  Chicago's  foremost  divine  :  Senator  Brice  : 
Secretary  Noble;  Attorney  -  General  Miller;  and  Caleb 
Smith,  who  was  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  besides 
several  supreme  court  justices,  and  a  host  of  others  of  high 
but  less  conspicuous  place  in  life.  The  university  was 
chartered  in  1809,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Parliament  opened  on  August  4th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  returned  unop- 
posed. Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  called  by  the  cynical  members 
of  the  Carlton  Club  "one  of  Gladstone's  moral  victories." 
One  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  House  is  J.  A.  Chamberlain, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  youth  of  twenty-four. 
Mr.  Naoroji,  a  Hindoo  member,  travels  under  the  name  of 
"  Lord  Salisbury's  black  man."  He  is  not  black — only  he 
is  not  white — but  his  election  is  the  outcome  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's unfortunate  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  as  a 
"black  man,"  and  thereby  enraged  all  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  through  Mr.  Kipling.  Mr.  Naoroji  won 
in  Central  Finsbury,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire 
have  been  simply  delighted  with  the  victory,  enriching  the 
telegraph  company  by  deluging  the  Hindoo  member  with 
congratulations.  There  arc  two  representatives  of  labor 
among  the  members — John  Burns,  the  agitator  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  Kier  Hardie.  This  latter  person  came  to  Parlia- 
ment dressed  as  a  laborer  and  driving  a  four-in-hand,  accom- 
panied by  a  howling  cro\vd  and  a  brass-band  that  played  the 
"  Marseillaise."  He  wanted  to  take  the  oath  without  remov- 
ing the  cloth  cap  he  habitually  wears,  but  the  Speaker  made 
him  uncover.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  watched 
the  proceedings,  seemed  tired  and  weary — as  they  undoubt- 
edly were  after  their  late  experience.  Michael  Davitt  is  a 
member,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  stays  so,  because 
the  Conservatives  think  his  involuntary  service  as  a  convict 
disqualifies  him.  He  took  the  seat  Parnell  used  to  occupy, 
which  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  Irish  members  as  be- 
ing D*,°"""iDtuous  and  promising  trouble. 
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EUGENIE'S    COURT. 


The  Caprices  of  the  Beautiful  Spaniard  who  Wrecked  the  Empire. 


In  the  second  volume  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  (Apple- 
tons)  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace — the  first  vol- 
ume was  noticed  in  these  columns  a  fortnight  ago — there  are 
many  interesting  details  and  anecdotes  of  the  Second  Empire, 
of  the  court  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  of  the  personages 
who  took  part  in  the  downfall  of  the  third  Napoleon. 

Referring  to  Louis  Napoleon's  "intentions"  toward  Mile. 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Sir  Richard  says  : 

"He  had  not  the  least  intention  of  making  an  empress  out  of  a 
Mile.  Eugenie  de  Montijo.  Mile,  de  Montijo,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
determined  not  to  be  a  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  let  alone  a  I-a  Valliere  or 
a  Pompadour.  At  any  rate,  so  she  said,  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  lady's  virtue  would  have  been  proof  against  the  blandishments 
of  the  future  emperor,  even  if  she  had  not  had  the  advice  and  guardian- 
ship of  her  mother,  whose  Scotch  blood  would  not  have  stood  trifling 
with  her  daughters  affections  and  reputation.  But,  to  make  the 
fortress  doubly  impregnable,  the  Comtesse  de  Montijo  scarcely  ever  left 
her  second  daughter's  side.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  her  part,  be- 
cause Mile.  Eugenie  was  not  her  favorite  child  ;  that  position  was  occu- 
pied bv  her  elder  sister,  the  Duchesse  d'Albe." 

Of  the  fetes  of  the  Elysee,  Mile  de  Montijo  became  the 
guiding  spirit.  She  and  her  mother  had  traveled  a  great 
deal,  so  had  Louis  Napoleon,  the  latter  not  enough,  however, 
to  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  French  proverb  :  "  Gare 
a  la  femme  dont  le  berceau  a  ete  une  malle,  et  le  pensionat 
une  table  d'hote  "  ["Beware  of  the  woman  whose  cradle  has 
been  a  trunk,  and  whose  school  has  been  a  table  cfhote"]. 
In  the  spring  of  1S52,  scarcely  anyone  suspected  that  the 
handsome  Spanish  girl,  who  was  galloping  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon's side,  would  be  in  two  months  Empress  of  the  French. 
Only  a  few  knowing  ones  offered  to  back  her  for  the  imperial 
stakes  at  any  odds  ;  the  author  took  whatever  odds  were 
offered,  and,  of  course,  lost  heavily.  As  the  various  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  declined  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Bonaparte,  Mile,  de  Montijo  simply  walked  over  the 
course.  One  evening,  the  rumor  spread  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  uttered  the  magic  word  "  marriage,"  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  had  choked  the  word 
"mistress"  down  his  throat.     Thus  the  stories  ran  : 

"  The  day  before  there  had  been  a  hunt,  and  between  the  return 
from  the  forest  and  the  dinner  hour  Napoleon  had  presented  himself 
unannounced  in  Mile,  de  Montijo's  apartments.  Neither  I  nor  the 
others  who  were  at  the  chateau  at  the  time  could  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  prologue  to  this  visit.  Though  the  first  dinner-bell  had  already 
rung,  Mile,  de  Montijo  was  still  in  her  riding-habit,  consequently  on 
the  alert.  Nay,  even  her  dainty  hunting-crop  was  within  her  reach, 
as  the  intruder  found  to  his  cost  ;  and  reports  were  rife  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  one  had  failed,  the  mother,  who  was  in  the  next  room, 
would  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  her  injured  daughter.  The  Comtesse 
de  Montijo,  however,  was  spared  this  act  of  heroism — Lucretia  sufficed 
for  self-defense;  nevertheless,  the  mother's  part  was  not  at  an  end, 
even  when  the  decisive  word  had  been  pronounced.  According  to  her 
daughter,  she  objected  to  the  union  from  a  sincere  regard  for  her 
would-be  son-in-law  and  from  an  all-absorbing  love  for  her  own  dar- 
ling. The  social  gulf  between  the  two  was  too  wide  ever  to  be 
bridged.  'And,  though  it  will  break  my  heart  to  have  to  obey  her,  I 
have  no  alternative,"  added  Mile,  de  Montijo — if  not  in  these  self-same 
words,  at  least  in  words  to  that  effect;  '  there  remains  but  one  hope. 
Write  to  her.'  Louis  Napoleon  did  write.  The  letter  has  been  re- 
ligiously preserved  by  the  Montijo  family.  In  less  than  three  months 
afterward  France  was  semi-offi daily  apprised  of  the  Emperor's  intended 
union  ;  but,  of  course,  the  news  had  spread  long  before  then,  and  a 
very  varied,  though,  on  the  whole,  a  very  unpleasant,  effect  it  pro- 
duced. The  lower  classes,  comprehending  the  ultra-democratic, 
would  have  perhaps  applauded  the  bold  departure  from  the  old  tradi- 
tions if  the  bride  had  been  French,  instead  of  being  a  foreigner.  The 
bourgeoisie  was  disgusted.  The  Voltairean  bourgeois  was  biting  in  his 
sarcasm.  In  his  speech  to  the  grand  officers  of  state  and  the  corpora- 
tions. Napoleon,  referring  to  the  empress  that  was  to  be,  said:  'I 
cherish  the  firm  hope  that  she  will,  while  occupying  a  similar  position, 
revive  once  more  the  virtues  of  Josephine."  This  reference  to  the  un- 
doubtedly skittish  widow  of  General  de  Beauharnais  provoked  a  sneer 
from  those  familiar  with  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  Directoire. 
Said  one  :  '  It  is  a  strange  present  to  put  into  a  girl's  trousseau — the 
virtues  of  Josephine  ;  the  Nessus-shirt  given  to  Hercules  was  nothing 
to  it.'  The  daughter  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  mother's  reputation. 
It  is  significant  that  public  securities  went  down  two  francs  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage." 

We  are  thus  told  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Louis  Napoleon  in  obtaining  for  his  future  wife  a 
suitable  entourage : 

"  Even  the  Due  de  Bassano,  whose  family  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
Bonapartes,  went  about  repeating  that  he  could  not  permit  his  wife  to 
figure  in  the  suite  of  the  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Montijo,  '  who ' 
[the  daughter]  '  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  posthumous  child.'  He  not 
only  relented  with  regard  to  the  duchesse  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  grand  chamberlain,  which  office  he  filled  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  is  certain  that  honors  and  titles  went  absolutely  a-begging 
in  those  days.  There  were  plenty  of  men  and  women  ready  to  accept 
both,  and  to  deck  out  their  besmirched  escutcheons  with  them  ;  but  of 
these  the  empress,  at  any  rate,  would  have  none.  She  would  have  will- 
ingly thrown  overboard  the  whole  of  her  own  family,  with  its  doubtful 
antecedents,  which  naturally  identified  it  with  that  brilliant  and  cosmo- 
politan society,  '  dans  laquelle  en  fait  d'hommes,  il  n'y  a  que  des  d&- 
classes,  et  en  fait  de  femmes  que  des  trop-bien  classees.'  As  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  but  for  dynastic  and  political  reasons,  he  would  have  will- 
ingly dispensed  with  rigorously  virtuous  women  at  the  Tuileries.  then 
and  afterward.  At  that  moment,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
overtures  to  ladies  to  make  part  of  his  court,  but  the  rebuffs  received 
were  taken  with  a  sang-froid  which  made  those  who  had  administered 
them  wince.  At  each  renewed  refusal,  he  was  ready  with  an  epigram  : 
'  Encore  une  dame  qui  n'est  pas  assez  sure  de  son  passe"  pour  braver 
lopinion  publique ' ;  ' Celle-la,  e'est  la  femme  de  Cesar,  hors  de  tout 
soupcon,  comme  il  y  a  des  criminels  qui  sonl  hors  la  loi '  ;  '  Mme.  de 

,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  faux  pas  dans  sa  vie,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  faux  papa, 

le  pere  de  ses  enfants.'  Not  only  could  Louis  Napoleon  be  witty  when 
he  liked,  but  his  wit  gained  from  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his 
witticisms.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved — he  merely  blinked  his 
eyes.  *  Si  on  avail  voulu  me  donner  une  princesse  allemande,'  he  said 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  'je  l'aurais  epoustfe  ;  si  je  ne  l'avais  pas 
autant  aimee  que  j'aime  Mlle.de  Montijo,  j'aurais  au  nroins  &6  plus 
sur  de  sa  betise  ;  avec  une  Espagnole  on  nest  jamais  sur.'  ['  If  they 
had  been  willing  to  give  me  a  German  princess.  I  would  have  married 
her  ;  if  I  had  not  loved  her  as  much  as  1  love  Mile,  de  Montijo,  1  would 
at  least  have  been  more  sure  of  her  denseness  ;  with  a  Spanish  woman, 
one  is  never  sure. '1  Mlle.de  Montijo  was  not  witty.  There  was  on 
her  part  a  kittenish  attempt  at  wit  now  and  then,  as  when  she  said  : 
'  lei,  il  n'y  a  que  moi  de  legitimate '  ;  but  intellectually  she  was  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  her  countrywomen,  of  whom 
Mi'-rimee  declared  that  God  had  given  ihcm  the  choice  Between  love 
and  wit,  and  they  had  chosen  the  former.  On  the  other  hand.  Mile, 
dc  Montijo  had  an  iron  will  and  was  verv  handsome." 

The  new  empress,  with  a  strange  blindness  to  evil  omens, 

was  especially  anxious  to  model  her  surroundings  and  her 

ide  of  life  upon  those  of  Marie  Antoinette  : 

"  '  Mon  type,'  as  she  familiarly  called  the  daughter  of  Marie  Thdrese. 

If,  in  fact,  after  a  little  while  some  one  had  been  ill-adv;*-"'  >~    ^h  to 


tell  her  that  she  had  not  been  born  in  the  imperial  purple,  she  would  1 
have  scarcely  believed  it.     When  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ] 
had  the  misfortune  to  marry  Napoleon's  cousin,  the  empress  thought  fit  j 
to  give  the  young  princess  some  hints  as  lo  her  toilet  and  sundry  other 
things.     '  You  appear  to  forget,  madamc,'  was  the  answer,  '  that  I  was 
born  at  a  court.'    The  Empress  Eugenie  was  furious,  and  never  forgave 
Princess  Clotilde. 

"  She  had  paroxvsms  of  mawkish  philanthropy,  as  when  she  insisted 
that  the  prostitute'  inmates  of  Saint-Lazare  should  have  dessert  after 
their  dinner.  The  same  woman  would,  at  the  end  of  a  hunt,  deliber- 
ated jump  off  her  horse,  plunge  a  gleaming  knife  into  the  throat  of  a 
panting  stag,  and  revel  in  the  sight  of  blood.  Many  who  saw  her  do 
this  argued  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  she  would  as  boldly  face  the 
enemies  of  herself  and  her  dynasty.  The  event  proved  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken.  She  slunk  away  at  the  supreme  hour  ;  while  the 
Princess  Clotilde.  whom  she  had  presumed  to  teach  the  manners  of  a 
court,  left  Paris  like  a  princess,  in  an  open  landau  preceded  by  an  out- 
rider." 

We  are  told  that  at  Compiegne  the  guests  were  rather 
giddy,  as  witness  this  : 

"  The  ladies' costumes  were  wonderful  to  behold.  The  cloth  skirt, 
which  had  then  been  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  the  cloth 
dress  draped  elegantly  over  it,  enabled  their  wearers  to  defy  all  kinds 
of  weather.  As  they  went  tramping  down  the  muddy  roads,  their 
coquettish  little  hats  daintily  poised  on  enormous  chignons,  their  walk- 
ing-boots displaying  more  than  the  regulation  amount  of  ankle,  the 
less  sophisticated  Compiegnois  stared  with  all  their  might  at  the  strange 
company  from  the  chateau,  and  no  wonder. 

"Among  the  amusements  at  Compiegne,  at  one  lime,  when  the 
future  Emperor  of  Germany  was  there,  the  ladies  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
giving  a  surprise  to  the  emperor  and  empress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  fete  day.  A  ballet-master  was  sent  for  in  hot  haste  and  '  Le 
Diable  a  Qualre  '  put  in  rehearsal.  The  emperor  prof 'ssed  himself 
exceedingly  pleased,  and  the  ladies,  among  whom  was  Princess  von 
Metternich,  were  sent  for  from  the  imperial  box  to  be  complimented 
by  the  sovereign.  At  the  ball  which  followed  the  entertainment,  they 
appeared  in  their  ballet  skirts  and  tights.  Every  one  was  delighted. 
'  Apr^s  tout,'  said  Napoleon,  blinking  his  eyes,  'avec  cette  manie  des 
hommes  de  courir  apres  les  danseuses,  il  vaut  mieux  leur  en  fournir 
de  bonne  maison.'  ['After  all,  with  the  mania  men  have  for  running 
after  ballet-girls,  we  might  as  well  give  them  some  of  good  family.*] 
Napoleon  himself,  however,  only  admired  dances  on  the  stage. 
'  L'esprit  de  la  danseuse  est  dans  ses  jambes,  et  je  n'aime  pas  les 
femmes  betes,'  he  remarked  ;  for  the  emperor,  like  other  members  of 
his  family,  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  right  word  when  talking  with  his 
familiars.  Nevertheless,  while  fully  recognizing  the  importance  of 
brains,  he  was,  until  he  was  assured  of  a  woman's  stupidity  by  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  too  much  inclined  to  be  attracted  by  the  first  hand- 
some face  he  saw.  The  moment  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
empress  in  the  imperial  box,  he  swept  the  house  with  his  opera-glass, 
and  the  glass  stopped  unerringly  at  what  was  really  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  house,  whether  she  was  seated  on  the  tier  with  him  or  in 
the  upper  one — the  handsomest  woman,  that  is  to  say.  among  the 
strangers,  because  on  such  occasions  the  emperGr  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  those  who  were  habitually  around  him.  The  empress  was  fain 
lo  put  up  with  these  peccadilloes.  She  could  not  be  always  running 
away  to  Swalbach  or  to  Scotland  ;  besides  she  knew  that  she  would 
have  to  come  back  again.  Some  months  before  the  performance  of 
'  Le  Diable  a  Quatre,'  she  went  to  the  former  place  to  hide  her  morti- 
fication. William  of  Prussia  was  at  Baden-Baden  at  the  time,  and  he 
immediately  left  the  delightful  society  and  the  magnificent  roulades  of 
Pauline  Lucca  to  offer  his  sympathies  to  the  Griselda  who  had  fled  from 
her  home  troubles." 

The  author  gives  many  examples  of  the  maleficent  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Second  Empire.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  death  : 

"  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Paris,  there  was  the  rumbling 
of  a  storm  which  boded  no  good.  For  days  before  there  had  been 
vague  rumors  of  the  catastrophe.  It  had  been  whispered  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  College  de  France,  where  one  of  the  voung 
Cavaignacs  had  refused  to  receive  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  The  empress,  on  hearing  of  the  insult,  had  burst  into  hys- 
terical tears  and  been  obliged  to  leave  the  reception-room.  Whether 
or  no  Napoleon  and  his  wife  were  blameless  in  the  Mexican  affair,  it  is 
certain  that  appearances  were  against  them,  and  that  the  discontent  ex- 
pressed was,  so  far,  justified.  Napoleon  himself  looked  at  it  in  that 
way  ;  he  bowed  to  the  storm  ;  he  regretted,  but  did  not  resent,  people's 
interference,  Not  so  the  empress.  The  truth  was  only  welcome  to 
her  when  it  flattered  her  ;  she  really  fancied  herself  an  autocrat  by  the 
grace  of  God,  as  the  preceding  Bourbons  interpreted  the  phrase.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  her  amiability  and  charity,  Eugenie 
was,  in  reality,  cruel  at  heart.  She  was  vindictive,  also,  and,  what  was 
worse,  blindly  vindictive.  She  not  only  fretted  at  her  inability  to 
avenge  herself  on  the  people  at  large  when  they  reviled  her,  but  would 
often  vent  her  wrath  on  the  first  victim  that  came  to  hand,  albeit  the 
latter  was  generally  the  innocent  medium  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  reached  her.  M.  Hyrvoix,  in  virtue  of  his  function  as  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  had  frequently  to  be  the  echo  of  that  voice.  He 
was  usually  the  first  of  all  the  officials  to  present  his  daily  report,  and 
the  emperor  would  give  him  his  cue  by  asking  :  '  What  do  the  people 
say?" 

"On  that  particular  morning,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  had  be- 
come known,  the  answer  came  not  as  readily  as  usual.  After  keeping 
silence  for  a  while,  M.  Hyrvoix  said  :  '  The  people  do  not  say  anything, 
sire.'  Napoleon  must  have  noticed  the  hesitating  manner,  for  he  said 
at  once  :  "You  are  not  telling  me  the  truth.  What  do  the  people  say?" 
'  Well,  sire,  if  you  wish  to  know,  not  only  the  people,  but  every  one  is 
deeply  indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  consequences  of  this  unfortunate 
war.  It  is  commented  upon  everywhere  in  the  self-same  spirit.  They 
say  that  it  is  the  fault  of '  '  The  fault  of  whom  ? '  repeated  Napo- 
leon. Thereupon  M.  Hyrvoix  kept  silence  once  more.  '  The  fault  of 
whom?'  insisted  Napoleon.  'Sire,'  stammered  M.  Hyrvoix,  "in  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  people  said,  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Aus- 
trian woman."  '  '  Yes,  go  on.'  'Under  Napoleon  the  Third,  people 
say,  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Spanish  woman."  '  The  words  had  scarcely 
left  the  lips  of  M.  Hyrvoix,  when  a  door  leading  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments opened,  and  the  empress  appeared  on  the  threshold.  'She 
looked  like  a  beautiful  fury,"  said  M.  Hyrvoix  to  his  friend  (from  whom 
our  author  got  the  story);  'she  wore  a  white  dressing-gown,  her  hair 
was  waving  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  shot  flames.  She  hissed 
rather  than  spoke,  as  she  bounded  toward  me  ;  and,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  seem,  I  felt  afraid  for  the  moment.  "You  will  please  repeat  what 
you  said  just  now,  M.  Hyrvofx,"  she  gasped  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
anger.  "  Certainly,  madame,"  I  replied  ;  "  seeing  that  I  am  here  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  as  such  your  majesty  will  pardon  me.  I  told  the 
emperor  that  the  Parisians  spoke  of  the  Spanish  woman  as  they  spoke 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago  of  the  Austrian  woman."  "  The  Span- 
ish woman  !  The  Spanish  woman  1 "  she  jerked  out  three  or  four  times, 
and  I  could  see  that  her  hands  were  clenched.  "  I  have  become 
French,  but  I  will  show  my  enemies  that  I  can  be  Spanish  when  occa- 
sion demands  it."  With  this  she  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
come,  taking  no  notice  of  the  emperor's  hand  uplifted  to  detain  her. 
When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her,  I  said  to  the  emperor;  "lam 
more  than  grieved,  sire,  that  I  spoke."  "  You  did  your  duty,"  said  he, 
grasping  my  hand.'  " 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  empress's  threat  to  show  her 
enemies  that  she  could  be  Spanish  when  occasion  required, 
was  in  this  case  an  empty  one,  because  the  enemies  happened 
to  be  legion.     Says  the  author  : 

"  A  scapegoat  was,  however,  found  in  the  honest  functionary  who  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty  had  frankly  warned  the  emperor  of  the  ugly 
things  that  were  said  about  his  wife.  Next  morning  M.  Hvrvoix  was 
appointed  receiver-genera!  for  one  of  the  departments— thai  is  to  say, 
he  was  exiled  to  the  provinces.  This  system  of  ostracism  was  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  who  happened  to  offend  Eugenie.  Unfort- 
unately the  slightest  divergence,  of  opinion  on  the  most  trifling  matter 
was  construed  as  an  offense,  hence  in  a  few  years  the  so-called  coun- 
selors around  the  empress  were  simplv  so  many  automata  moving  at 
her  will,  and  at  her  will  only." 


Lest  the  author  should  be  taxed  with  exaggeration  in  this 
matter,  he  offers  some  instances,  such  as  this  : 

"  One  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  charades  acted  at  Compiegne, 
some  of  the  performers,  both  men  and  women,  had  thrown  all  decorum 
to  the  winds  in  their  improvised  dialogues.  A  voung  colonel,  bv  no 
means  strait-laced  or  a  hypocrite,  and  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
emperor  and  empress,  professed  himself  shocked  in  the  hearing  of  the 
latter  at  so  much  license  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  In  reality 
it  was  an  honest  but  indirect  comment  upon  the  empress's  blamable  at- 
titude in  that  respect.  The  empress  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  offend- 
ers. '  Vous  n'eles  pas  content,  colonel  ;  hf-  bien  !  je  m'en  fiche,  nifiche, 
et  contrefiche.'  [This  is  about  the  equivalent  of  saying  :  '  If  you  don't 
like  it,  colonel,  you  can  lump  it,'  or  'rats,' or  "go  chase  yourself.'] 
The  emperor  laughed  and  applauded  his  consort ;  the  colonel  took 
the  hint  and  was  seen  at  court  no  more.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  , 
to  Mexico,  where  all  who  saw  him  at  work  concurred  in  saving 
that  he  was  not  only  a  most  valuable  soldier,  but  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  PYench  army  of  those  days  capable  of  handling  large 
masses.  Nevertheless,  when  the  war  of  '70  broke  out  he  was  still  a 
colonel,  and  no  command  was  offered  to  him.  The  Republicans  have 
been  wiser  in  their  generation — at  this  hour  he  holds  a  high  position  in 
the  army,  and  is  destined  to  occupy  one  still  higher.  It  was  he  who 
counseled  Bazaine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  investment  of  Metz,  to 
leave  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  behind  to  defend  the  fortress,  and 
break  through  with  the  rest.  According  to  the  best  authorities  of  the 
German  general  staff,  the  advice,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have 
materially  altered  the  state  of  affairs." 

Sir  Richard  places  the  blame  for  the  terrible  war  of 
1870  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful,  frivolous  Eugenie,  some- 
time Empress  of  the  French. 


A    GAIETY    GIRL. 


"Piccadilly"  on  the  Earl  of  Orkney  and  his  Music-Hall  Countess. 


The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  to  "  Connie  "  Gilchrist 
on  Tuesday  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  our 
ancient  aristocracy.  Within  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
many  an  actress  was  raised  from  the  stage  to  the  peerage. 
There  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  marriage  to  William  the 
Fourth  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  ;  Mrs.  Melton,  who  married 
into  the  great  ducal  house  of  St.  Albans,  whose  founder  was 
another  actress,  Nell  Gwynn  ;  Miss  Stephens,  who  became 
the  Countess  of  Essex  ;  Lavina  Fenton,  the  Duchess  of  Bol- 
ton ;  Louisa  Brunton,  the  Countess  of  Craven  ;  Miss  Farren, 
the  Countess  of  Derby  ;  Maria  Foote, -the  Countess  of  Har- 
rington ;  and  Edith  Brandon  who  married  Lord  Berkeley. 

The  tendency  of  our  young  sprigs  of  nobility  to  democratic 
alliances  of  the  same  sort  has  certainly  not  lacked  illustration 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  but  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  when 
they  ally  themselves  with  ladies  from  the  stage,  as  a  rule, 
singers  and  dancers  seem  nowadays  to  have  the  best  chance 
of  becoming  countesses  or  duchesses,  and  rather  than  the 
great  actresses,  young  women  from  the  music-halls,  who  fre- 
quently make  up  for  the  indefiniteness  of  their  ancestry  by 
the  notoriety  of  their  past,  are  preferred.  The  Countess  of 
Euston,  formerly  Kate  Cooke,  will  become  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton  if  her  husband  outlives  his  father,  which  is  not  im- 
probable ;  Dollie  Tester,  who  sang  in  the  chorus,  has  the 
barren  title  of  Aylesbury  ;  Nellie  Leamar  married  the  Hon. 
Hubert  Dunscombe  ;  a  French  lady  well  known  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  Miss  Camille  Dubois,  is  married  to  the  Hon. 
Wyndham-Stanhope  ;  Lillie  Earnest  became  Lady  Mansel, 
and  since  her  husband's  death  has  come  back  to  the  music- 
hall  boards  ;  while  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  Countess 
of  Clancarty,  who  figured  in  the  law  courts  as  Lady  Dunlo, 
was  the  delight  of  a  motley  music-hall  crowd  as  the  popular 
Belle  Bilton,  Society's  door  will  now  be  shut  to  Lord 
Orkney  and  his  bride. 

The  engagement  of  this  young  earl  to  the  once  "  bright, 
particular  star"  of  Gaiety  habitue's,  has  been  a  subject  of 
conversation  for  some  time  past  ;  but  the  wedding  date  was 
known  to  only  a  privileged  few.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  peo- 
ple attended.  There  was,  however,  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  the  theatrical  profession,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  marriage,  none  of  the 
Fitzmaurice  family  were  present,  while  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, who  gave  his  protege  away,  was  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  bridegroom's  own  order. 

Ten  years  ago,  Miss  Gilchrist  was  at  the  height  of  her 
fame.  To  catch  a  glance  or  a  word  from  her,  the  "  tooth- 
pick and  crutch  brigade  "  literally  besieged  the  stage-door  ; 
in  her  honor  the  flame-colored  sporting  chronicle  of  the 
day  printed  columns  of  amorous  and  spirituous  eulogy 
her  portrait,  as  a  "Symphony  in  Skipping-Ropes,"  was 
painted  by  Whistler,  who,  known  to  have  come  from  "the 
other  side,"  was  at  that  time  regarded  in  British  Philistia  as 
a  red  Indian  savage,  who  produced  his  pictures  in  the 
wood  and  wampum  with  which  he  adorned  his  body  :  and 
the  "Gold  Girl"  was  everywhere  petted  and  admired. 

Her  career  altogether  has  been  a  very  varied  one.  She 
began  life,  one  might  say,  as  a  "cherub,"  posing  frequently 
in  that  character  to  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingheld,  who  inaugu- 
rated the  angelic  and  religious  style  of  Christmas  cards. 
Then  she  sat  for  the  nude  to  several  painters,  at  the  usual 
price  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  an  hour,  and  also  as  a 
model  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton — first  for  the  child  in  his 
celebrated  picture,  "The  Music  Lesson,"  and  later  for 
"  The  Reading  Girl."  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  at  the  Adclphi  Theatre,  where  she  played  the  harlequin 
in  a  children's  pantomime,  and  afterward  she  was  seen  at 
music-halls,  where  she  made  a  distinctly  artistic  triumph  in 
her  skipping-rope  dance.  She  was  at  this  time  known  as  a 
"  song-and-dance  artiste";  but  her  abilities  attracted  so 
much  attention  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  engaged 
for  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  she  remained  ten  years,  and 
appeared,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  all  the  burlesques- 
some  thirty-six  in  number — produced  during  that  period. 
She  was,  therefore,  only  a  child  when  she  reached  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  her  popularity,  and  it  was  as  "  Thn 
Child  "  that  she  was  known  to  the  jeunesse  <ion:e  who  used  tc 
crowd  the  stalls  on  the  strength  of  a  personal  acquaintance. 
She  had  a  most  innocent,  simple,  child's  face,  with  smoott' 
cheeks  and  a  ripe  mouth,  and  big,  trusting  eyes — indeed,  f 
beautiful  girl ;  and  great  people — in  particular  a  highly 
placed    nobleman — soon    took    deep    interest    in    her,  anc 
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showered  upon  her  marks  of  favor  and  appreciation.  Her 
only  dramatic  success  was  as  Libby  in  et  The  Almighty  Dol- 
lar," which  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Florence  produced  here  ;  but 
she  never  had  any  true  liking  for  the  stage,  and  since  her  re- 
tirement— seven  years  or  so  ago — has  devoted  herself  to 
field  sports  and  has  become  an  excellent  whip  as  well  as  a 
plucky  and  graceful  horsewoman. 

Hers  is  a  figure  familiar  to  the  New  Forest,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Fernie's  hounds  have  had  no  more  regular 
companion  than  Miss  Gilchrist,  for  hardly  a  "fine  hunting 
morn"  ever  dawned  over  Leicester  without  a  trim  little 
figure,  very  quietly  habited  and  veiled  and  superbly  mounted 
from  Beaufort's  stables  at  Badminton,  appearing  at  the  meet, 
only  to  disappear  across  a  flying  country,  leaving  many  of 
the  sterner  sex  far  behind.  The  character  of  "Connie" 
Gilchrist  has  rather  suffered,  for  her  name  was  closely  coupled 
with  that  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  presented  her  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while,  since  his 
death,  she  has  had  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, who  took  her  to  Badminton,  and  has  taken  a  parental 
interest  in  her  welfare. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  there  is  little  known.  He  is  not 
at  all  bad-looking,  and  by  birth  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
move  in  the  best  circles.  Though  his  title  is  Scotch,  he  has 
little  connection  with  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  for 
what  property  he  has  is  in  Ireland,  where  he  owns  some 
eleven  thousand  acres  in  Tipperary,  Queen's  County,  and 
Roscommon,  with  a  rent-roll  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  He  has  no  connection  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
earls  bearing  the  same  designation,  nor  even  with  Both  well, 
Queen  Mary's  favorite,  who  was  Duke  of  Orkney,  but  de- 
scends from  a  younger  son  of  Lord  William  Douglas,  who, 
upon  his  marriage  with  a  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was  made 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  The  first  Earl  of  Orkney,  after 
figuring  in  the  Irish  wars  two  hundred  years  ago,  distin- 
guished himself  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  third  count- 
ess, marrying  a  brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  family  name,  originally  Douglas-Hamilton,  became  Fitz- 
maurice.  A  peculiarity-  about  the  title  is  that  it  is  one  of 
those  peerages,  so  rare  in  modern  times,  which  descends  on 
females,  failing  male  heirs,  and  there  have  been  already  three 
Countesses  of  Orkney  in  their  own  right. 

The  uncle  of  the  present  earl  was  a  very  eccentric  peer, 
who,  in  his  will,  mentioned  that  his  coronet  would  be  found 
in  the  coal-cellar  of  his  town-house,  in  Sussex  Place.  This 
house,  with  certain  pictures  and  other  properties,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  heir,  unless  he  married  "a  lady  named,"  in 
which  case  all  was  to  pass  to  another  nephew.  At  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  learn  who  "  the  lady  named  "  was.  Among  his 
last  requests,  the  last  earl  expressly  forbade  his  executors  to 
allow  any  flowers  to  be  put  on  his  coffin,  and,  also,  wished  to 
be  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  closed  hearse,  to  prevent  any 
one  seeing  what  was  inside.  The  Countess  of  Orkney, 
recently  dead,  was  this  nobleman's  second  wife  and  the  widow 
of  a  Portuguese  peer.  Baroness  de  Worms  is  her  daughter, 
and  inherited  the  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  jewels  for 
which  her  mother  was  famous  ;  but  she  entailed  on  Lord 
Orkney,  on  his  promise  to  keep  them  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  would  receive  them,  a  matchless  set  of  pearls,  which 
includes  a  necklace  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  superb  stones 
in  three  rows. 

Lord  Orkney,  who  is  also  Viscount  Kirkwall  and  Baron 
Dechmont,  is  the  seventh  earl,  having  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1889,  and  holds  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Oxford  Light  Infantry.  He  is  not  a  representa- 
tive Scotch  peer,  and  so  his  future  children  will  not  sit  in  the 
Upper  House.  He  is  a  member  of  White's  and  the  Carlton 
Clubs,  and  his  country  seat  is  Glenmore  Templemore,  while 
he  has  another  residence  at  Leighton  Buzzard.  He  has  owned 
one  or  two  race-horses,  and  his  face  is  well-known  at  Sandown 
and  Kempton,  but  his  lordship's  racing-colors — dark-green, 
pink  sleeves  and  cap — have  not  been  very  fortunate.  He 
rides  very  straight  to  hounds,  and  it  was  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
whither  the  attractions  of  hunting  had  taken  both,  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife.  He  has  seen  only  some 
five-and- twenty  winters  and  summers,  and  so  is  several  years 
his  wife's  junior,  but  the  countess  is  still  a  young  woman, 
though  she  has  been  before  the  public  a  good  many  years. 
So  far  as  money  goes,  the  young  couple  are  very  comfort- 
ably off,  for  besides  the  income  Miss  Gilchrist  had  in  her 
own  right,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  said  to  have  given  her  a 
very  handsome  dot ;  and  as  she  has  always  been  known  as 
an  economical  person,  with  their  similarity  of  tastes,  it  is 
very  possible  the  earl  and  his  countess  may  live  very  happily 
together,  despite  the  frowns  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

London,  July  29,  1892.  Piccadilly. 


Some  of  the  Parliamentary  contests  in  the  recent  elections 
in  England  turned  on  very  insignificant  incidents.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  defeat  of  Captain  Penton,  which 
was  brought  about  by  a  child,  which  unluckily  sprawled  be- 
neath a  passing  carriage  and  received  slight  injuries.  The 
carriage  belonged  to  a  lady  who  was  conveying  three  voters 
to  the  polls,  and  who,  on  observing  the  accident,  took  the 
youngster  upon  the  seat,  and  drove  to  a  neighboring  hospital. 
It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  time  the  carriage 
reached  the  polls,  they  had  closed.  So  close  was  the  voting, 
that  these  three  ballots  would  have  made  the  race  between 
Captain  Penton  and  the  Parsee  merchant,  who  defeated  him, 
a  dead  heat,  to  be  decided  by  the  returning  officer's  casting  vote. 

Thackeray  had  a  free  pass  over  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company's  lines.  Carlyle  genially  observed  that 
penny  ferry-boats  in  Scotland  always  allowed  a  blind  fiddler 
to  cross  for  nothing  to  amuse  the  passengers.  Thackeray 
never  liked  Carlyle  much  after  that,  and  Carlyle  said  that  for 
his  part  he  could  not  understand  why. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  has  left  Teheran  for  his  annual  so- 
journ at  his  summer  palace,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
three  hundred  wives  and  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery. 


HER    LAST    POSE. 

A  Color  Study  in  the  Grays  and  Violets  of  Death. 

Toward  evening  the  sick  woman  moved  feebly  in  a  last 
convulsion  of  agony,  a  gasping  sigh  rattled  in  her  throat,  and 
she  died.  And  for  hours  afterward,  beside  her  pale,  quiet 
body,  the  husband,  the  illustrious  painter,  Jean  Barnez, 
crouched  dazedly,  with  set  face  and  wide,  uncomprehending 
eyes,  unable  to  believe  that  death  could  have  come  like  that 
— so  quickly,  to  tear  his  wife  from  him. 

Swept  away  in  three  days  !  In  three  days,  she,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  glowing  with  life  !  All  her  glorious  coloring,  her  rich 
flesh  tones,  gone  ;  gone  her  magnificent  form,  with  its  out- 
line so  pure,  so  correct,  so  renaissance.  In  three  days,  she, 
who  had  posed  in  such  exquisite,  such  classic  attitudes  for 
all  sorts  of  courtesans,  nymphs,  saints — she,  who  had  brought 
him  that  first  medal  for  his  "  Death  of  Agrippina."  In  three 
days  !  Why  it  was  less  than  a  week  ago  she  was  there,  lying 
on  the  model-stand  in  a  mass  of  yellow  silks  and  scarlet 
cushions,  posing  for  the  "Cleopatra"  which  would  surely 
have  commanded  the  medal  of  honor,  even — who  knows  ? — 
the  coveted  seat  at  the  Institute. 

Before  his  eyes  swam  a  vague  vision  of  round  arms,  heavy 
with  barbaric,  jeweled  bracelets,  of  gleaming,  disheveled 
hair,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  flesh  in  its  gauzy  swath- 
ings,  the  swelling  bosom,  the  soft  rise  of  her  hips,  the  satin 
smoothness  of  her  perfect  limbs.  And  in  three  brief  days, 
all  that  lost — extinguished.     It  was  hideous,  impossible  ! 

"  Mathilde,  my  little  Mathilde,"  murmured  the  unhappy 
man,  "speak  to  me.  It  is  not  true — ah,  tell  me  it  is  not  true 
— that  you  are  dead.  You  are  posing  for  an  Ophelia,  for  a 
Juliet ;  but  you  are  not  dead,  you  breathe.     Speak  to  me  1" 

He  bent  over  her  with  passion,  but  recoiled  before  the 
chill  of  the  dead  lips,  a  chill  that  burned  him  like  a  red-hot 
iron.  Then  he  fell  full  length  upon  the  bed  beside  her, 
buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  and  burst  into  bitter  weeping. 

"  My  God  !  My  God  !  She  is  not  posing  ;  she  is  dead 
— dead  !  " 

Friends  came  with  condolences  and  offers  of  assistance. 
The  undertaker — terrible  person — came.  But  Jean  Barnez 
closed  the  door  on  them  all.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  approach  the  body  of  his  angel,  or  even  to  enter  the  room 
where  she  lay. 

With  his  own  hands  he  made  her  ready  for  the  grave. 
About  her  still  form  and  over  the  bed  he  scattered  great 
odorous  bunches  of  white  lilac,  like  balls  of  snow.  Robed 
in  white,  and  reposing  on  her  flower-strewn  couch,  Mathilde 
seemed  to  sleep. 

The  year  before,  Barnez  had  lost  a  child,  his  only  son — 
a  rosy,  handsome  boy  —  who,  young  as  he  was,  posed 
bravely  when  his  father  painted  infant  loves  and  angels. 
Last  year  the  child,  and  now  the  mother,  had  been  taken 
from  him.  In  all  the  world  there  remained  not  one  creature 
for  him  to  love.  He  was  alone — so  alone  that  for  an  in- 
stant the  thought  of  death  occurred  to  him  as  a  refuge. 
Life — why  live  it  ?     For  whom  ?     To  what  end  ! 

Everything  perished  at  last,  everything — love,  hate„am- 
bition,  all  we  work  and  suffer  for — honors,  medals,  decora- 
tions, fame's  self.  All  the  joyous  egoism  of  art,  the  deli- 
cious agony  of  creation,  even  those  divine  enthusiasms, 
those  sublime  frenzies  which,  inspired  by  a  warm  flesh  tone, 
a  distance  lost  in  mist,  the  blush  of  sunset  over  the  sea, 
surge,  surge  and  palpitate,  into  songs,  poems,  and  dreams  of 
deathless  beauty. 

The  idea  came  to  him  of  a  large  coffin — a  double  coffin 
— in  which  it  would  be  sweet  to  lie  down  with  her  forever. 
His  dear,  lovely  wife,  his  Cleopatra,  his  Agrippina — my 
God  !  my  God  !  And  he,  the  little  Georges — naked  and 
dimpled,  his  blonde  hair  flying,  a  rose  between  his  teeth,  a 
quiver  over  his  shoulder,  strewing  flowers  and  laughing — into 
what  gray  distance  had  he  flown,  on  those  gauzy  wings  ? 
Ah,  God  ! 

Overcome  at  last  with  fatigue,  and  spent  with  emotion,  he 
fell  heavily  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  high  and  the  death-chamber 
was  alight  with  its  yellow  glory.  A  pang  of  remorse,  of  self- 
reproach,  shot  through  his  heart. 

"And   I  have  slept,   while  she Ah  !    my  beloved, 

pardon,  forgive  me  !  For  it  was  not  all  a  wretched  dream — 
she  is  dead  '.  Ah,  why  did  I  awake  ?  I  have  nothing  left 
to  live  for,  nothing.     Art  ? " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  loathing. 

"Art !  Ah,  yes,  art — what  have  I  sacrificed  to  it?  The 
love  of  wife  and  child  ;  yes,  for  had  I  been  anything  but  a 
painter — a  lawyer,  a  bookkeeper,  a  tailor,  no  matter  what — 
these  two  loved  beings  wiiom  my  neglect  has  murdered — 
murdered — would  still  be  living.  No,  no,  I  shall  never  paint 
again — never,  never  !  I  will  destroy  my  palette,  burn  my 
brushes." 

Pale  and  haggard  with  grief,  his  swollen  eyes  rested  long 
and  tenderly  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

"  I  am  a  miserable  man,"  he  murmured.  "  1  have  nothing 
left,  nothing  left  to  love." 

Slowly  the  expression  of  suffering  left  his  face,  and  little 
by  little  his  gaze,  lately  obscured  with  tears,  became  concen- 
trated, and  fixed  with  that  tension  of  all  the  visual  forces 
which  dilates  the  eye  of  the  artist  when  he  stands  before  an 
interesting  bit  of  nature. 

"  What  a  tone  ! "  he  cried,  softly.  "  Sacristi,  what  a 
tone  ! " 

With  the  tip  of  one  fascinated  finger,  he  gently  traced  the 
white  half-circle  which  marked  the  brow,  the  cheek,  and  a 
portion  of  the  pillow,  saying  half  to  himself : 

"The  beauty  of  that  —  ah,  the  originality  of  it,  the 
finesse,  the  delicacy,  the  moderxite J  Mazette  ?  scarcely — 
it's  a  perfect  Manet." 

He  touched  the  nose,  whose  pinched  nostrils  were  only 
two  narrow  streaks  of  violet 

"  The  tone  of  that — unheard  of  !  " 

His  eye  caught  the  shadow  under  the  pointed  chin,  a 
transparent  shadow  of  warm  blue,  infinitely  delicate. 


"And  that  blue — how  fine  !     Subtle  as  mist,  that  blue." 
Again  he  touched  the  forehead  and  the  loose  rift  of  hair 
on  the  pillow. 

"  And  the  harmony,  the  rapport — what  a  composition  !  " 
With  a  circling  gesture,  as  though  preparing  to  draw,  his 
hand  followed  the  entire  length  of  the  body  and  rested  on 
the  flower-strewn  coverlet. 

"  What  whites  and  lilacs  !  And  that  gray — ah,  that  gray  ! 
Superb  ! " 

One  flower,  trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  dropped 
softly  to  the  carpet.  Barnez  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  care- 
fully in  its  place.  He  rearranged  other  blossoms  here  and 
there,  straightened  a  fold  in  one  sleeve.  Then  he  stepped 
back  in  critical  scrutiny,  squinting  up  his  eyes,  and  measur- 
ing with  both  hands  the  proportionate  space  the  subject 
would  occupy  on  canvas.     At  Last  he  said,  decisively  : 

"  A  six-by-nine — that  will  fit  it  like  a  glove,  like  a  glove." 
His  feet  beat  the  measure,  and  he  nodded  his  head  in  the 
cadence  of  an  old  student-song  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  Like  a  glove,  like  a  glove,  like  a  glove,  Carolus  Duran." 
Having  moved  an  easel  into  the  room,  he  set  to  work  furi- 
ously. For  the  rest  of  the  day  no  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room  where  the  quiet  body,  every  hour  deepening 
with  the  violet  tints  of  death  and  decay,  lay  among  its 
flowers — no  sound  save  the  steady  brush-strokes  upon  the 
canvas,  the  rattling  of  paint-tubes,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
verse  of  an  absurd  old  atelier  song  which  Barnez  hummed 
to  himself  as  he  worked  : 

"  Said  Monsieur  Bonnat  to  Monsieur  Ger6me, 
Said  Monsieur  Bonnat  to  Monsieur  Gerome, 

Jaune  de  Chrome ! 
Tra  deri.  dera  !     Tra  la  la,  la  la  la  !  " 


The  next  morning,  so  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light,  he 
flew  back  to  his  work,  feverish  and  impatient,  uttering  curses 
against  the  sharp  little  chin  of  Mathilde,  which  he  could  not 
seem  to  bring  into  value. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  miserable  chin  ?  Yesterday 
the  tone  was  distinctly  lilac,  to-day  it's  orange.  I'll  have  to 
change  the  entire  rapport.  Very  well,  some  green,  then. 
Ah,  my  poor  Mathilde,  you  never  posed  like  this  before. 
Poor  Mignonne — and  your  left  cheek  that  you  can't  turn, 
and  the  lines  of  your  poor  face  so  stiff.  Pshaw  !  It's 
too  bad  !  These  beautiful  things,  if  they  could  only  be 
raised  up  at  those  seance  humbugs.  But  that's  not  bad, 
that — zut !  I'm  out  of  cadmium." 

And  rummaging  through  his  color-box,  he  began  again  the 
atelier  song  : 

"  Said  Monsieur  Bonnat  to  Monsieur  Ger6me, 
Said  Monsieur  Bonnat  to  Monsieur  Ger6me. 

Cadmium  ! 
And  tra  deri.  dera!    Tra  .  .  ." 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  song. 
Barnez  looked  up  annoyed. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  I  thought  I  told  you  I  was 
not  to  be  interrupted." 

"  The — the  funeral  is  here,"  stammered  the  servant. 

"  The  funeral — what  are  you  talking  about  ?  The  funeral, 
indeed  !     Well,  tell  it  to  go  to  the  deviL" 

"  But,  monsieur,"  persisted  the  maid,  "  it's  for — madame." 

"The  devil  take  you!  Madame!  Don't  you  see  I 
haven't  finished  yet?  I  want  at  least  two  hours  more.  Just 
take  care  of  those  tiresome  people,  can't  you  ?  Give  them 
something  to  eat ;  show  them  the  studio,  or,  better  stilL 
listen  ; "  he  beckoned  her  to  approach,  and,  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile  on  his  lips,  a  grimace,  he  whispered  :  "  Tell 
them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  the  house — that  it's  in  the 
side-street  yonder." 

And  then  he  turned  placidly  to  his  colors. 

That  evening,  on  returning  from  the  cemetery,  Bamez  shut 
himself  up  in  the  room.  He  rested  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and,  with  contracted  brows  and  sombre  eyes,  sat  motionless 
before  the  canvas  which  held  all  that  was  left  to  him  of  his 
beautiful  Mathilde.  Hours  passed,  and  it  grew  dark  in  the 
room.     He  lifted  his  head  sadly. 

"Ah,  I  can  see  there  is  much  work  on  it  yet,"  he  sighed  ; 
"  it  is  not  more  than  half  done,  but  what " 

He  glanced  at  the  empty  bed,  where  a  few  forgotten  flow- 
ers lay  withering.  Suddenly  his  gaze  grew  more  intense, 
and  a  strange  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

Seizing  palette  and  brushes,  he  sat  himself  before  the  can- 
vas, and  began  to  work  away  feverishly,  glancing  now  and 
again  at  the  empty  bed. 

In  the  morning  they  found  him  there,  staring  stupidly  at 
the  great  canvas  that  was  now  a  mass  of  grays  and  violets, 
blurred  and  chaotic  as  the  poor  painter's  mind. — Adapted 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Octave  Mirbeau  by 
Rheta  Louise  Childe. 


Thomas  Jefferson  suggested  the  idea  of  tobacco-leaves  as 
a  substitute  for  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  that  support  the  noble  porch  of  the  rotunda  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
vigorous,  original,  and  intensely  American  mind  that  he 
should  substitute  for  the  conventional  acanthus-leaves,  which 
had  decorated  the  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns  since  tin- 
days  of  Hellenic  architecture,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to 
which,  in  his  time,  Virginia  owed  the  greater  part  of  her 
wealth.  The  architecture  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
under  his  personal  supervision. 


Inquiries  as  to  the  speed  at  which  the  overwhelming  mass 
that  recently  caused  such  great  destruction  in  the  St. 
Grevais  district,  traveled  down  the  valley,  have  resulted  in 
settling  upon  twenty  miles  an  hour  as  very  nearly  the 
actual  rate.  Professor  Forel  says  it  was  the  most  gigantic 
example  of  a  glacier  avalanche. 


Alphonse  Daudet  says  that  "at  forty-five  a  man  no  longer 

lives  physically  upon  his  income,  but  begins  to  draw  upon 
his  capital  of  days  and  of  health." 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  history  of  Samoa  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  volume  containing  his  two  South  Sea 
stories,  "The  Beach  of  Falesa"  and  "The  Bottle 
Imp."  The  serial  publication  of  his  new  eighteenth- 
century  novel,  "  David  Balfour,"  will  begin  in  the 
autumn. 

Ex-Senator  Ingalls's  volume  of  political  recollec- 
tions is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  volume  on  General  Sherman,  in  the  Apple- 
tons'  Great  Commander  Series,  is  to  be  the  work 
of  General  Manning  F.  Force.  General  Henry  E. 
Davies  is  busv  with  a  biography  of  General  Sheri- 
dan ;  and  Dr.  Henry  Coppee  is  engaged  upon  one 
on  General  Thomas. 

A  book,  with  the  title  "  What  America  Owes  to 
Woman,"  is  in  preparation  by  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer 
for  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Le  Docteur  Pascal,"  on 
which  he  is  now  at  work,  M.  Zola  intends  to  write  a 
book  based  on  studies  he  will  make  at  Lourdes.  In 
September,  he  intends  to  visit  the  place,  going  on 
one  of  the  "  pilgrim's  trains,"  and  taking  notes  from 
his  own  observations.  He  made  a  similar  visit  to 
Lourdes  last  year,  and  was  amazed  to  find  people 
who  were  dying  around  him  relaining  their  faith  till 
the  last  in  the  healing  power  of  the  waters. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Mr.  Hardy's  book,  "  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  is  to  be  dramatized  and  played 
in  London. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  immediately  "  Capt'n 
Davy's  Honeymoon  :  A  Manx  Yarn,"  bv  Hall 
Caine,  the  well-known  author  of  "  The  Scape- 
Goat,"  "  The  Deemster,"  etc.  (the  latter  of  which 
has  run  through  twelve  editions).  Also  a  new  vol- 
ume in  Appleton 's  Summer  Series,  by  John  Sey- 
mour Wood,  entitled  "  Gramercy  Park  :  A  Story  of 
New  York." 

Princess  Pauline  Metternich,  who  is  well  known  in 
aristocratic  circles  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  is  said  to  be  about  to  publish  her 
reminiscences. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  reports  in  his  literary  gossip  that 
"  in  the  year  1865  three  men  lived  together  in  the 
four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  first  division  of 
the  cadet  barracks  at  West  Point."  One  of  them — 
the  adjutant  of  the  corps — was  Captain  Charles 
King,  the  popular  military  novelist ;  another  was  "  a 
long,  lank  Californian,"  R.  H.  Savage,  author  of 
the  much-read  novel.  "My  Official  Wife";  while 
the  third  was  Professor  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  author  of  the  greatly  admired 
"  Passe  Rose."  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  and  "  A 
Wind  of  Destiny." 

Surgeon  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  will  have 
a  paper  on  "Infectious  Diseases:  Causation  and 
Immunity,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
September,  giving  the  facts  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  field  up  to  date. 

There  has  been  a  marked  and  curious  change  in 
reading  habits  in  one  of  our  American  cities.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  great  St.  Louis  Public  Library  the 
proportion  of  books  of  fiction  drawn  for  home  read- 
ing has  fallen  from  62  per  cent,  to  52  per  cent.  In 
the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  cyclopaedias  and 
magazines  used  in  the  reference  department  has  in- 
creased from  5.11  to  15.41  per  cent,  of  the  books 
drawn,  and  there  has  also  been  an  increase  of  nearlv 
7  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  books  on  social  science 
drawn  in  the  total. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  finished,  some  time  ago,  a  new 
story  called  "  Sally  Dows." 

Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  has  edited  "The  Story  of 
Columbus,"  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Seelve  ; 


and  the  book,  illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred 
drawings  bv  another  daughter.  Miss  Allegra  Eggles- 
ton, will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Appletons. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton,  it  is  reported,  intends  to  write 
a  book  about  England  as  a  result  of  the  long  visit  he 
is  paying  to  that  country.  He  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  London  cabman  and  is  mucli  struck  with 
the  amount  of  humcr  he  finds  in  that  worthy. 

Miss  Woods,  the  author  of  "  Metzerott,  Shoe- 
maker," has  been  writing  a  new  novel  which  the 
Appletons  will  soon  publish.  It  is  to  be  called 
"From  Dusk  to  Dawn";  and  it  partly  turns  upon 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 


New  Publications. 
Dr.  Winslow  Anderson's  "  Mineral  Springs  and 
Health  Resorts  of  California  " — noticed  in  a  previous 
issue  of  the  Argonaut — which  received  the  annual 
prize  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1889.  is  published  and  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Among  recently  published  educational  works  are 
"  A  Supplementary  First  Reader,"  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff ;  "Trees  of  the  Northern  United  Stales." 
by  Austin  C.  Apgar  ;  and  "The  Sloyd  System  of 
Wood- Working,"  by  B.  B.  Hoffman.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price  : 
25  cents.  $1.00,  and  $1.00.  respectively  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"  Marjorie's  Canadian  Winter,"  by  Agnes  Maule 
Machar,  is  a  story  of  a  little  New  York  girl's  experi- 
ences during  a  visit  to  her  cousins  in  Montreal.  In 
addition  to  telling  a  story,  the  book  describes  such 
Canadian  institutions  as  the  ice  palace,  the  winter 
carnival,  tobogganing,  canoeing,  etc..  and  contains 
not  a  little  historical  information.  Published  by  the 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Sense  and  Sensibility,"  in  two  volumes,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  dainty  new  edition  of  the  novels 
of  Jane  Austen.  They  are  pretty  little  books,  taste- 
fully bound  and  clearly  printed,  though  in  small  type, 
and  each  volume  is  furnished  with  four  illustrations, 
of  which  one  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Austen  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &Co., 
London  (Macmillan,  New  York);  price,  $2.00,  for 
the  two  volumes  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

The  half-dozen  essays  on  American  book-plates, 
Grangerism  and  the  Grangerites,  the  portraits  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  portrait  inscriptions,  poetical 
inscriptions,  and  poetical  dedications,  which  Laurence 
Hutton  has  contributed  to  recent  magazines,  found- 
ing them  on  the  treasures  of  his  own  library,  have 
been  revised  and,  in  some  cases,  notably  expanded 
by  the  author,  and  are  .now  issued,  uniformly  with 
Howells's,  Warner's,  and  Curtis's  essays,  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hutton,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  A  Man's  Conscience,"  by  Avery  Macalpine,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Englishman  who  wins  the  love  of 
an  American  farmer's  daughter,  has  to  return  to 
England  on  family  affairs,  is  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  girl  by  an  enemy's  machinations, 
falls  in  love  with  an  English  girl,  and  learns  that 
the  American  girl  is  dying  of  grief  at  his  seeming 
desertion.  He  solves  the  problem  bv  following  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  ;  but  when  he  returns  to 
America  he  finds  that  the  girl  has  married  the 
village  clergyman  and  he  himself  is  free  again. 
Published  by  Harper  S:  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Julian  Ralph,  one  of  the  best  informed  and  clever- 
est of  American  journalists,  has  collected  the  papers 
descriptive  of  our  Northern  neighbors  which  he  has 
contributed  to  various  periodicals  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  they  are  now  issued  in  a  goodlv  volume 
entitled  "On  Canada's  Frontier."  They  include 
sketches  of  history,  sport,  and  adventure,  and  of  the 
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Indians,  missionaries,  fur-traders,  and  newer  settlers 
of  Western  Canada,  and  are  copiously  illustrated  by 
Frederick  \V.  Remington,  whose  vigorous  drawings 
are  not  more  clear-cut  and  graphic  than  are  Mr. 
Ralph's  pen-pictures.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. New  York  ;  price,  $2.50 ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  That  Wild  Wheel,"  by  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope, 
is  a  long  story  of  English  middle-class  life,  present- 
ing a  number  of  well-drawn  characters,  the  incidents 
of  whose  careers  are  not  unusual.  Some  of  them 
are  content  with  the  possession  of  aspirations  toward 
high  art,  while  others  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  deserting  a  wife  to  run  off  with  a  pretty  young 
girl.  The  story,  in  brief,  is  that  the  elopement 
separates  the  fair  eloper's  sister  from  her  lover ;  they 
both  marry  others  and  raise  families  ;  a  properly 
assorted  pair  from  their  two  sets  of  progeny  fall  in 
love  ;  and  the  union  of  these  new  lovers  is  made 
possible  by  the  repentant  male  eloper  leaving  a  fort- 
une to  one  of  the  pair.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York;  price,  $1.50;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  Aunt  Anne,"  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  is  a  study 
of  a  female  Horace  Skiiupole,  a  buyer  of  gifts  for 
which  the  presentee  eventually  pays  the  bills,  a 
magnanimous  borrower  of  money  which  she  does 
not  return,  and  an  amiable  dead-weight  on  a  strug- 
gling young  married  couple.  She  marries  a  rascal 
voung  enough  to  be  her  son  and  already  possessed 
of  a  wife,  and  makes  innumerable  self-sacrifices  for 
him  before  she  has  to  turn  him  off;  but  in  the  end 
she  inherits  the  fortune  for  which  the  young  man 
married  her,  and  enjoys  it  only  a  short  time  before  it 
reverts  at  her  death  to  the  young  couple  who  had  so 
long  befriended  her.  She  is  an  impossible  creature, 
and  yet  Mrs.  Clifford  has  made  the  impossible  seem 
very  real,  as  she  did  in  her  story  of  "  Mrs.  Keith's 
Crime."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  price,  $1.25;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  New  York  Sun  says  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  Ballard  Smith  as  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  New  York  World.  The  Sun  further 
remarks  that  this  action  was  due  to  the  heavy  losses 
in  advertising  and  circulation  caused  by  the  World's 
espousal  of  the  anarchists'  cause  at  Homestead. 

Mr.  Carl  Hauser,  who  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Puck  since  1876,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  paper,  and  is  going  to  start  a  new  illustrated 
comic  weekly,  entitled  Hello  !  Mr.  C.  de  Grimm  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Hauser,  and  will  take  care  of 


the  pictorial  part.     Hello  will  politically  be  indepen- 
dent. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  G. 
W.  Smalley  discusses  the  editors  in  the  new  British 
Parliament.     He  says : 

"The  number  of  journalists  in  the  new  Parliament  is 
thirty-five,  counting  proprietors.  Of  these,  twenty-two  are 
English,  thirteen  Irish.  Sir  Algernon  Horthwick  is  at  the 
head  ol  the  list,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Tost. 
He  inherited  a  three-penny  paper,  preeminently  the  journal 
of  London  society.  He  turned  it  into  a  penny  paper,  and 
has  quadrupled  or  quintupled  its  income.  Mr.  John 
Morley  figures  among  the  journalists.  Mr.  Ncwncs,  pro- 
prietor of  Pick-Mc-Up  and  the  Strand  magazine,  has 
originality)  courage,  shrewdness  in  judging  of  the  public 
taste;  in  the  House  itself  he  is  of  little  weight.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  a  good  journalist,  is  nominally  leader  of 
his  party.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  can  turn  out  endless 
columns  of  copy  week  by  week.  Mr.  Se\ton  was  a  journal- 
ist, but  proceeded  from  journalism  to  civic  life.  Mr.  Hen- 
niker  Heaton  is  part  owner  of  several  Australian  papers 
and  an  indefatigable  letter- writer  to  the  Times.  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  made  himself  almost  better  known  in 
politics  than  in  the  newspaper  world,  where,  nevertheless, 
he  is  a  very  considerable  personage,  by  virture  of  his  pro- 
prietary share  in  the  Daily  Neivs  and  his  ownership  and 
editorship  of  Truth.  Others  are:  Mr.  Leng,  of  the 
Dundee  Adz-ertiser;  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don .\'eu.'S  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  e\  adviser  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  his  effort  to  run  the  British  Empire  by  help  of  seventeen 
daily  papers  ;  and  Professor  James  Stuart." 


Capt'n  Davy's  Honeymoon. 
A  Manx  Yarn. 

By  Hall  Caine,  author  of  "The  Deemster," 
"  The  Scape-Goat,"  etc.      121110.     Cloth,  $t.oo. 

"  If  proof  were  needed  of  the  firm  hold  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  latest  story,  'The  Scape-lloat.'  has  taken  of  the 
novel-reading  public,  it  might  be  found  in  the  rush  for 
the  cheap  edition  of  that  work.  No  fewer  than  6,000 
copies  were  taken  up  by  the  trade  before  publication.  An 
earlier  novel,  '  The  Deemster,"  has  run  through  a  dozen 
editions." — Loiulon  Literary  World. 

Gramercy  Park. 

A  STORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  By  JOHN 
Seymour  Wood.  Appletons"  Summer  Series. 
i6mo.  With  novel,  specially  designed  cover 
and  ornamented  edges,  50  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t lie  publishers  t 

D.    APPLETOS    &    CO., 
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I  am  one  of  Phidian  brood — 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Berlin  is  amused  by  revelations  concerning  a 
society  of  married  women  of  the  upper  class  in  that 
city.  The  society's  constitution  and  records  were 
communicated  to  an  editor  by  a  male  victim  of  its 
methods.  The  society  is  called  "  The  Association  of 
Married  Women  for  the  Control  of  Husbands." 
The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  enable  members  to  pre- 
vent their  husbands  from  going  on  sprees  or  asso- 
ciating with  women  of  doubtful  character.  The 
society  employs  detectives,  who,  upon  the  complaint 
of  a  member  against  her  husband,  are  sent  out  to 
watch  the  suspected  man  at  night,  and  eventually  to 
decoy  the  apprehended  offender  into  a  meeting  of 
the  association.  At  this  meeting  the  husband  is  in- 
formed of  the  proof  at  hand  against  him,  and  he  is 
threatened  with  exposure  in  case  he  does  not  promise 
to  reform.  All  but  one  of  the  men  arraigned  by  the 
society  in  the  last  year  found  it  expedient  to  accept 
a  reprimand  and  reform  without  uttering  a  protest. 
The  one  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  society's  dis- 
cipline betrayed  its  secrets  to  the  newspapers. 

Nothing  in  life  is  so  ugly  as  a  man  in  a  bathing- 
suit  (says  a  Narragansett  Pier  correspondent).  He 
is  bad  enough  when  he  is  well  made,  ridiculous 
when  he  is  scrawny,  and  appalling  when  his  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  convex  order.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  always  wears  a  horizontally  striped  suit.  Then, 
when  he  sprawls  on  the  sand  at  some  girl's  feet,  half- 
dirty  arid  wholly  repulsive,  you  want  to  kick  him. 
Men  must  have  very  little  vanity.  You  never  catch 
a  girl  doing  anything  of  that  sort.  They  make  for 
the  bath-houses  the  moment  they  leave  the  water, 
like  stones  out  of  a  catapult. 

Girl  art  students  in  Paris  (according  to  a  Pittsburg 
Leader  correspondent)  are,  as  a  rule,  older  than  the 
men,  being  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  A  few  belong 
to  wealthy  families  ;  more  generally,  however,  they 
have  taught  art  at  home,  and  after  patiently  saving 
for  years,  have  realized  their  dream  of  study  in  Paris. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  living  is  in  an  apart- 
ment, usually  selected  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  For 
four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  prices  vary  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  location  and  size.  .  The  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment is  provided  by  the  student  and  is  generally  of 
the  most  primitive  description,  soap-boxes  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  it.  Then  there  are  a  few  chairs, 
picked  up  at  a  convenient  second-hand  shop.  In 
fact,  the  only  new  article  is  the  divan,  which  cost  six 
dollars,  and  also  serves  as  a  bed.  Yet  the  American 
girl  usually  contrives  to  give  an  air  of  comfort  to  her 
surroundings,  and  to  make  her  one  room  cozy  and 
home-like.  For  a  single  individual  does  not  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  whole  apartment,  but  shares  it 
with  several  of  her  compatriots.  They  engage  a 
femme  de  minage,  who  sweeps,  makes  the  beds, 
cooks,  and  whose  wages  are  six  cents  an  hour. 
Breakfast  is  prepared  by  the  girls  themselves, 
and  requires  only  an  alcohol  lamp  as  fuel.  The 
gas  companies  rent  out  stoves  to  these  Bohemians 
at  fifty  cents  a  month.  Nearly  every  vegetable, 
canned  or  fresh,  can  be  bought  already  cooked,  and 
in  as  small  quantities  as  desired  ;  soup  and  meats 
can  also  be  bought  prepared  for  the  table,  and 
poultry  is  sent  to  the  house  steaming  hot  from  the 
spit.  Only  Americans  sojourning  in  Paris  have  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  girl  students  who  live  there 
alone.  Not  one  art  student  in  fifty  is  with  her  mother 
or  chaperon.  She  often  crosses  with  friends,  selects 
a  pennon  or  a  private  family,  where  she  finds  the 
terms  too  high  or  the  food  too  scanty,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  she  meets  one  or  more  congenial  spirits 
in  the  studio,  who  are  quite  willing  to  take  an  apart- 
ment with  her. 


To  a  Londoner  who  imagines  that  he  is  not  one  of 
the  populace,  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  seen  in  London  town  without  a  tall 
tile  (remarks  the  New  York  Sun).  A  clerk  in  the 
city,  at  a  pound  a  week,  puts  on  his  gloves  when  he 
ascends  the  'bus  for  his  homeward  journey  from 
business,  and  proudly  pulls  over  his  brow  his  "  'at," 
which  is  always  from  one  year  to  three  hundred  years 
earlier  in  date  than  the  hats  of  the  West  End. 

A  number  of  New  York  clubmen  received  a  letter  a 
few  days  ago,  which  read  as  follows  :  "  The  Vaude- 
ville CLUB.  Dear  Sir:  Under  the  above  title,  a 
club  has  been  regularly  incorporated,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  furnish  its  members  with  an  evening  en- 
tertainment,  consisting    of   music    and    high  -  class 


specialties  of  a  character  at  present  unattainable 
in  New  York.  The  club-house  will  be  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  way,  with  billiard-room,  reading-room, 
grill-room,  etc.,  and  with  a  large  concert-room,  on 
the  stage  of  which  will  be  given  performances  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  one  o'clock  nightly  during 
the  season  of  thirty  weeks,  beginning  on  November 
1st  and  ending  on  June  ist  in  each  year.  The  con- 
cert-room will  be  arranged  as  a  cafe,  and  will  also 
contain  a  number  of  private  boxes.  Members  can 
be  served  with  a  supper  and  other  refreshments  dur- 
ing the  performances.  No  person  residing  wiihin 
fifty  miles  of  New  York,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
club,  will  be  admitted  to  any  part  of  the  club-house, 
except  to  the  private  boxes.  Members  will,  however, 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  wives  and 
other  ladies  to  the  club-rooms.  The  membership  of 
the  club  will  be  limited  to  two  thousand.  The 
annual  dues  will  be  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  annual  dues  of  fifty  dollars,  the  club 
will  provide  its  members  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
club  facilities,  but,  also,  with  afirst-class  performance 
nightly  during  a  period  of  thirty  weeks.  The  club 
being  incorporated,  no  member  is  personally  liable 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  annual  dues."  Inclosed 
with  the  invitation  was  a  card  bearing  the  name  of 
the  president,  Reginald  De  Koven,  and  the  board  of 
directors,  Messrs.  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  Preble  Tucker, 
John  C.  Furman,  James  Otis,  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  Oliver  Sumner  Teall,  T.  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright,  P.  Lorillard  Ronalds,  Jr.,  Prescott  Lawrence, 
Leon  Marie,  and  Stanford  White.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  organization  one  of  the  most  select  and 
unique  in  the  United  States.  While  no  site  has  yet 
been  chosen  for  the  new  club,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  Madison  Square  roof- 
garden.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Stanford  White 
is  already  engaged  in  making  plans,  by  which  the 
present  agreeable  spot  in  the  air  can  be  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  winter  garden.  The  plan  suggested 
is  to  place  the  entire  roof  under  glass,  erect  a  new 
gallery  around  the  sides  for  boxes,  lay  out  an  at- 
tractive promenade  shaded  and  adorned  by  palms, 
flowering  plants,  and  tropical  trees,  and  change  the 
situation  of  the  stage.  The  plan  in  detail  is  enor- 
mous, and,  if  carried  out,  will  provide  New  York 
with  a  novel  institution. 


In  the  hierarchy  of  the  affections,  women  place 
love  before  friendship  ;  men  place  friendship  before 
love,  as  did  the  man  of  whom  Alphonse  Karr  told, 
who,  on  being  refused  by  a  lady  who  offered  to  re- 
main his  friend,  replied:  "Thanks,  madam,  but  I 
do  not  know  you  well  enough.  I  love  you.  I  de- 
sire to  marry  you,  but  my  friend — no.  Friendship 
implies  knowledge,  .respect,  congeniality  of  tastes. 
I  would  have  to  know  you  better  before  accepting 
you  as  a  friend." 

The  Earl  of  Dysart,  writing  to  the  London  Times 
of  July  9th,  calls  for  modification  of  the  strict  rule 
that  governs  dress  at  the  opera — as  well  as  in  most 
other  theatres — in  London.  He  says:  "Owing  to 
the  present  ridiculous  system  of  compulsory  evening- 
dress,  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
also  the  uncertain  delays  between  the  acts  and  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  finish,  thou- 
sands are  practically  prevented  from  going  to  the 
opera  at  all,  as  the  inconvenience  of  such  useless  re- 
strictions to  persons  like  myself  living  out  of  London , 
but  within  the  twelve-mile  radius,  is  obvious.  At 
present  many  are  compelled  to  leave  before  the  end 
in  order  to  catch  the  midnight  trains.  That  every 
one  should  have  to  appear  in  evening-dress  at  the 
Italian  opera  may  be  perfectly  right,  with  its  star 
system,  where  fashionable  people  go  to  see  their 
friends.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  art  should  be 
democratic,  as  it  is  on  the  continent,  and  I,  therefore, 
feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  suc?h 
rules  are  altogether  out  of  place  at  the  German 
opera,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  resorted  to  for  the 
sake  of  art  and  not  for  fashion.  I  appeal  to  those 
who  think  with  me  in  this  matter  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  abolish  these  dress  restrictions.  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  has  already  done  something  in  this  direction, 
and  would  doubtless  do  more  were  it  not  for  British 
insular  prejudice.  In  Germany,  the  opera  is  a  popu- 
lar institution,  owing  to  the  fact  that  people  can  go 
without  ceremony.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  soon 
be  the  case  in  England." 

The  single  young  woman  in  London,  who  has  to 
live  economically,  and  who  is,  by  the  way,  much 
better  off  than  a  young  man  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, will  soon  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
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matter  of  residence  if  London  builders  continue  to 
be  as  attentive  and  generous  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment.  Single  rooms  at  the  moderate 
rental  of  ten  dollars  a  month  are  obtainable  in 
many  of  the  new  apartment  houses  in  London,  and 
their  tenants,  as  well  as  those  who  have  more  ex- 
pensive sets,  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  general 
dining-room — in  one  instance,  a  splendid  apartment, 
with  salmon-colored  walls  and  granite  arches. 


The  statistic  fiend  has  been  at  it  again,  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  researches,  he  says  that  of  all  the  civil- 
ized countries  in  the  world,  Russia  has  the  largest 
number  of  women  criminals,  especially  of  the  upper 
class.  Going  still  further,  he  makes  a  statement 
which  should  deeply  interest  the  American  women 
who  are  addicted  to  the  cigarette -smoking  habit. 
He  says  that  these  Russian  women  who  are  so  very 
bad  have  rendered  themselves  susceptible  to  the 
instincts  of  inherent  crime  by  their  intemperate  use 
of  tea  and  cigarettes.  They  begin  these  evil  prac- 
tices at  an  early  age,  and  work  themselves  up  to  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement,  in  which  thev  gradually 
lose  all  sense  of  morality. 

A  certain  woman  (says  a  writer  in  the  Delineator), 
who  is  quite  as  charming  in  the  water  as  out  of  it, 
recently  told  me  how  she  dressed  to  produce  this  very 
desirable  result.  She  never  wears  a  bathing-suit  of 
light  color.  If  you  make  this  mistake  you  will  at 
once  feel  as  though  you  were  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  among  all  the  bathers,  and  as  though  every- 
body were  looking  at  you,  and  you  only.  Choose  a 
suit  of  dark  blue,  or,  better  still,  of  black  material. 
In  dressing  for  the  water,  this  tasteful  woman  first 
dons  a  thin  undervest,  and  over  that  an  old  pair  of 
corsets  from  which  the  bones  have  been  removed. 
Then  she  puts  on  a  pair  of  long  black-varn  stockings, 
for  woolen  stockings  look  much  better  when  wet  than 
cotton  ones,  and,  besides,  are  never  too  thin,  as  cot- 
ton hose  are  likely  to  be.  Elastics  about  the  knees 
keep  the  stockings  in  place.  Then  comes  the  under 
part  of  the  black  bathing-suit,  the  waist  and  knee 
trousers  being,  as  usual,  in  one  piece.  The  waist 
has  a  sailor-collar,  and  the  sleeves  reach  nearly  to 
the  elbows.  The  short  skirt,  which,  by  the  bye, 
would  extend  nearly  to  the  shoe-tops  if  shoes  were 
worn,  is  buttoned  to  the  waist ;  and  over  it  is  ar- 
ranged a  white-canvas  belt  well  drawn  to  the  figure. 
She  arranges  her  hair  in  two  tight  braids  and  pins 
them  closely  to  the  head.  Then  she  ties  on  two 
false  braids,  which  hang  down  the  back  with  quite 
the  effect  of  natural  hair.  The  cap  is  made  of  black 
stockinet  lined  with  rubber,  and  under  its  edge  is 
sewed  the  suggestion  of  a  fringe  of  hair,  the  bang 
being  put  in  papers.  Half  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  wearer  leaves  the  water,  her  hair,  beautifully 
curled  and  quite  dry,  is  the  envy  of  all  her  friends. 


The  most  serious  defect  in  woman's  character  is 
the  lack  of  pockets  in  her  clothes.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  pockets  she  never  has  a  pencil  or  a  pocket- 
knife.  She  impairs  her  sense  of  veracity  every 
hour  by  carrying  a  bogus  bit  of  "soft,  cling- 
ing fabric,"  a  few  inches  square,  edged  with 
holes  of  some  sort,  and  openly  pretending  that  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  handkerchief,  and  is,  in  fact, 
that  useful  and  necessary  adjunct  of  the  toilet. 
Then,  again  (as  the  World  points  out),  when  she 
walks,  for  ever  so  brief  a  time,  with  a  male  acquaint- 
ance she  makes  use  of  his  pockets,  and  goes  away 
leaving  her  impedimenta  there  as  something  which 
he,  poor  fellow,  must  explain  to  his  wife  when  he  in- 
nocently draws  them  out  at  dinner  while  looking  for 
the  letter  which  he  has  forgotten  to  deliver  to  the 
head  of  his  house  on  the  day  before  and  now  pre- 
tends to  have  just  received.  Reflection  would  easily 
add  other  evidence  of  the  truth  that  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  a  pocketless  gown  is  thoroughly  bad. 


Ignorant,  flippant  men  are  fond  of  saying  that 
ladies'  fashions  have  nothing  to  do  with  common 
sense.  But  there  is  one  fashion — at  first  sight  a  very 
ugly  and  rather  vulgar  one — which  is  based  on  rea- 
son. Not  many  years  ago  it  was  considered  vulgar 
to  wear  diamonds  in  the  day-time.  Now  you  may 
see  them  sparkling  in  dainty  ears  and  under  well- 
bred  chins.  And  it  is  rumored  that,  if  the  prying 
eye  could  look  under  cloaks  and  bodices,  it  would 
discern  stars,  and  necklets,  and  bracelets.  The  fact 
is,  that  women  put  on  their  jewels  when  they  go  out 
because  they  dare  not  leave  them. 


"  If  a  woman  would  only  take  me  in  from  head  to 
foot,  instead  of  from  heel  to  crown,"  said  a  pretty 
girl,  "  somehow  this  street  criticism  wouldn't  seem  so 
insulting,  but  you  positively  feel  like  a  wooden  doll 
under  that  searching  glance  that  cares  not  for  your 
features,  but  only  the  details  of  your  gown."  And 
how  observant  most  women  are  1  That  swift,  pass- 
ing look  reveals  every  defect  and  likewise  takes  in 
every  charm,  and  the  critic  can  tell  her  escort  how 
many  shoe-buttons  are  missing,  or  whether  the  shoe- 
laces are  silk  or  not,  as  well  as  the  sort  of  trimming 
and  its  arrangement  on  your  gown,  and  whether  you 
wore  flowers  or  feathers  in  your  hat.  This  staring  is 
rude,  but  it  certainly  sharpens  the  perceptions. 


Ayer's  Pills  cure  headache.  Send  atwo-cent  stamp 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  set  of 
their  attractive  album  cards. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

MERS 

Sarsaparilla 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Apolltnaris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"Its  long-continued 
and  world  -  wide  use 
attests  its  merit." 

NEW   YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

February  13th,   189a. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  to  Secure 

FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

CLEARANCE    mirrors, 

STATUES, 
ORNAMENTS, 
FANCY  GOODS, 

Is  now  offered  on  account  of  re- 
moval, about  September  15th,  to 
our  new  building-,  113  Geary  Street. 

S.  &  G.  GUMP 

581  MARKET  STREET. 


*********jf:*^:***  +  ***t********************** 


THE    BEST 

Deviled   Ham, 


C-0-W-D-R-E-Y--S 


###****************************♦********** 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWING   CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOB  ALL  F0RM3  OP 

NDIGESTION. 

1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

CtUTIO!V-S«0  that  tho  tinmo 

llrriuna    Is    OQ  CACU    WTappor. 

Each  tablet  contains  ono  ernln  pnro  p©p*tn,  MiftVlent  to 
dlirost  1,000  grains  of  fiod.  If  It  CWHlOt  bo  oWnlnod  from 
doolors,  aon<f  flvo  conta  In  stamps  for  samplo  padtago  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,33  Davla  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal- 
0BJGI3AT0R3  OF  PEPSIN  CHKWINU  GCM. 


Armour's 

Extract. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  an  aid  to  good  cooking, 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  finds  its  largest 
field.  It  is  greatly  relished  by  invalids,  but 
you  should  not  limit  its  use  to  the  sick  room. 
Our  little  Cook  Book  explains  many  ways  of 
using  Armour's  Extract.     Wc  mail  it  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 
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The  Plum-Bachelder  Wedding. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Plum,  of  this  city,  was  married  last  Wednesday 
evening  to  Miss  Lillian  M.  Bachelder,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  H.  Bachelder,  of  Oakland. 
The  wedding  was  pleasantly  celebrated  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents.  545  Hobart  Street,  in 
Oakland.  Rev.  J.  K.  McLain  performed  the  cere- 
mony in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  Mr.  William 
Coleman  acted  as  best  man,  Miss  Grace  Holt  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  and  little  Edith  Holt  was  the 
flower-bearer.  In  the  enjoyment  of  music  and  a 
delicious  supper  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
made  pleasant.  Some  beautiful  gifts  were  sent  to 
the  young  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plum  left  on 
Thursday  for  a  trip  to  Mount  Shasta  and  Portland, 
#0r.T  and  will  be  away  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Weihe  Matinee  Tea. 
Miss  Florence  Weihe  gave  a  charming  four-o'clock 
tea  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Weihe,  2226  Jackson 
Street.  The  affair  was  given  particularly  as  a  fare- 
well compliment  to  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall.  who  will 
leave  for  Europe  next  Wednesday  with  her  mother. 
The  voting  ladies  who  were  invited  to  meet  her  and 
participate  in  the  pleasures  of  an  hour  of  social  chat 
were  Miss  Eleanor  Wood.  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss 
Josephine  Cone,  of  Red  Bluff.  Miss  Wethered,  Miss 
Schussler.  Miss  Theller,  Miss  Silent,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Miss  Tantau,  of  San  Jose,  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Gardiner.  The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with 
bright  flowers,  foliage,  and  potted  plants,  and  were 
made  very  attractive.  Delicious  refreshments  were 
served,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  after  which 
music  was  enjoyed. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Information  has  been  received  here  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Aileen  Ivers,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Ivers,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Edward  Moore  Robinson, 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co..  of 
New  York  city.  They  became  acquainted  last  sum- 
mer while  on  the  Continent  and  the  betrothal  re- 
sulted. It  is  understood  that  the  wedding  will  take 
place  in  New  York  city  next  January.  Miss  Ivers  is 
at  Aix-les-Bains  now  with  her  mother,  and  they  are 
soon  to  go  to  Carlsbad. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Plum,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Plum,  and  Mr.  James  Irvine  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  Thursday,  September  1st, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  308  Page  Street.  It  will 
be  an  afternoon  wedding,  and  will  be  celebrated 
quietlv  After  the  affair,  the  happy  couple  will  en- 
joy a  northern  tour. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Belle  Garber,  daughter  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Garber,  and  Mr.  Whitney 
Palache,  son  of  Mr.  James  Palache,  will  take  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  at  Claremont, 
near  Temescal,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  30th. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Palache's  family  have  re- 
cently met  with  a  double  affliction  in  the  loss  of  near 
relatives,  the  wedding  will  be  a  quiet  one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Currier,  and  Mr,  Arthur  F.  Barnard,  which  will 
take  place  on  Monday  evening,  September  5th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  2725  Jackson 
Street. 

There  will  be  a  pretty  wedding  in  St.  Luke's 
Church  next  Thursday  evening  when  Miss  Jane 
Larooka  Marshall,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Marshall 
and  the  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Marshall,  will  be  married  to 
Mr.  Philip  Stephen  Bates,  receiving  teller  for  the 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  this  city. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Spalding  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  and  Miss  Ellen  W. 
Williams,  of  Portland.  Or.,  will  be  the  bridesmaids. 
Mr.  John  Farren  Jr.,  of  this  city,  will  act  as  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  will  be  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Farren,  of  this  city,  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Hood,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  of 
Fresno.  Mr.  William  A.  Marshall,  the  only  brother 
of  the  bride,  will  give  her  into  the  keeping  of  the 
groom.  No  formal  invitations  have  been  issued,  nor 
will  there  be  any  reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lighlner  have  issued  cards 
announcing  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Lightner,  and  Mr.  Fred  A.  Colley, 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  10th.  Mr. 
Colley  has  been  prominently  connected  with  The 
Bancroft  Company  for  the  past  twenty-five  \<_ars. 

I  be  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  September  3d,  at  the  new  grounds  uf  the 
club  in  Sequoia  Valley.  As  was  first  stated  in  the  Argo- 
naut several  weeki  ago,  it  will  be  .1  Buddhist  jinks 
will)  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Somer^  us  Sire.  Mr.  Marion 
Wells  and  his  assistants  are  now  upon  the  grounds 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  image  of 
Buddha,  sixty-five  feet  in  height.  Altars  will  be 
arranged  near  it,  from  which  the  high  priests  will 
read  their  addresses  and  poems  and  preside  over  the 
various  ceremonials  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sire.  The  indications  are  that  the  affair  will  be 
highly  successful. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the  Friday  Night 
Club  will  be  in  the  social  arena  during  the  coming 


winter.  The  membership  will  be  curtailed  somewhat 
and  only  five  cotillions  will  be  danced,  instead  of  six 
as  heretofore.  There  will  be  two  germans  in  Decem- 
ber, two  in  January,  and  one  in  February.  The 
winter  season  will  be  a  short  one,  as  Lent  commences 
on  February  9th.  It  is  understood  that  the  list  of 
membership  has  been  closed.  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greemvay  will  act  as  manager. 

A  charming  lunch-party  was  given  last  Wednesday 
by  Miss  Rosalie  Meyer  at  her  residence,  1730  Pine 
Sire._-t,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Simon.  The  table 
was  exquisitely  decorated  with  flowers,  and  an  elab- 
orate menu  was  served  under  Ludwig 's  direction. 

A  paper  published  in  Switzerland  records  the 
arrival,  at  a  health-resort,  of  "  Hon.  Sir  Senator 
Stanford,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Lady  Stanford,  with 
servant,  also  of  San  Francisco."  The  Swiss  journal 
doubtless  meant  well,  but  its  use  of  titles  is  rather 
mixed. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.Jones,  who  are  now  in  New 
York  city,  will  soon  leave  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  E.  Fisher  have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  is  now  at  Langen-Schwalback,  a 
health  resort  in  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Boyd  are  passing  several  weeks 
at  Paso  Kobles. 

Miss  Jessie  Robson  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  at  Sunshine  Villa,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Stanley,  of  Los  Gatos,  is  passing  several 
weeks  here  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Mabel  Love. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis  have  returned  from  Alaska  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Mae  Dimond  has  gone  East  to  pass  a  couple  of 
months  with  friends  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena  Klanding  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  will  return  to  Yale  College 
early  in  September. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  of  Oakland,  has  been  visiting  near 
Mount  Shasta  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  left  for  Chicago  and  New 
York  last  Sacurdav,  and  will  be  away  about  five  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  left  for  New  York  Friday 
and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Moore  and  the  Misses  Moore  are 
passing  several  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Moore  will  go  to  Monterey  next 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Meehan  have  returned  from  a  visit 
near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mrs.  J.J.  Knapp  arrived  here  last  week  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  Harrison,  at  2135  Pine  Street. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mann,  of  this  city,  was  in  Lucerne  when  last 
heard  from. 

Miss  Edith  Cohen,  of  Alameda,  will  soon  return  from  her 
Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Byron  G.  Crane  and  Miss  Edith  Crane  have  left 
San  Rafael  and  are  now  at  Monterey. 

Misses  Maud  and  Lillian  O'Connor  are  enjoying  a  visit 
at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Eucknall  left  last  Wednesday  to  pass  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  Fritz  Gamble  has  been  paying  an  enjoyable  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livennore  at  their  country  residence, 
Monterol,  in  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warring  Wilkinson  arid  Miss  Wilkinson 
have  returned  to  Berkeley  after  a  year's  absence  abroad. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno,  is  at  Kissingen, 
in  Germany. 

Mrs.  William  F.  McNutt  and  the  Misses  Mamie  and 
Ruth  McNutt  have  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  near 
Mount  Shasta. 

Miss  Emily  Hughes  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jewett  at  Santa  Cruz. 

2klr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Leiter  and  the  Misses  Leiter,  of 
Chicago,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  left  last  Tuesday  for 
Alaska,  and  will  be  away  about  a  month. 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Redding  and  Miss  Myra  Redding  have  re- 
turned from  their  European  trip. 

Mr.  Earl  T.  Kerr  is  at  his  residence  in  Santa  Cruz,  con- 
valescing after  his  recent  painful  accident.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral months  before  he  will  fully  recover. 

Mrs.  John  Martin,  of  Weavtrviilc,  has  been  passing  the 
week  here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Warfield  at  825  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  will  leave  for  Monterey 
on  Monday. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Searle  and  Mr.  William  H.  Chambliss 
have  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  who  has  been  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  has  returned  to  the  city.  He 
-will  soon  go  to  Monterey  to  remain  there  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean,  who  have  been 
passing  the  season  at  Santa  Barbara,  will  return  to  the  city 
in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Horton,  rue  Wright,  have  been 
visiting  Monterey  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  will  return  to  the  city  next 
week. 

Mrs.  M.  Nuttall  and  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall  will  depart 
for  Europe  next  Wednesday  to  pass  several  months  in  trav- 
eling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Nevada,  left  on 
Thursday  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  of  this  city. 

Miss  Silent,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit  to 
friends. 

Miss  Tantau.  of  San  Jose,  has  been  visiting  friends  here 
during  the  week. 

Misses  Florence  and  Lillian  Reed  will  return  from  Auburn 
next  week  after  passing  the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  N.  Walter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Lilienthal,  who  have  been  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael,  have  returned  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Herman  Shainwald  is  in  .Munich. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Holt  is  visiting  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
son  at  Seminary  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  will  return  from  Santa 
Cruz  early  in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Green  will  leave  San  Rafael  next 
Wednesday  io  go  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  I -ike  Tahoe. 

Ume.  V.   Ziska  Zisfca  returned  lasl   Vtor 

day  from  an  enjoyable  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Currey  are  visiting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Sha&ta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oothout  arrived  here  last  Sunday 
from  New  York  on  their  wedding  tour  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.     Mrs.  Oothout  was  formerly  Mrs.  Edgar  Saltus. 

Mt>s  l!elle  Smith  and  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey  returned 
last  .Monday  from  Mcadowlands,  where  they  nave  been 
visiting  Mrs.  M.  H.  dc  Young  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Wendell  Eastoii  have  returned  to  the  Palace 
Hotel  after  a  protracted  outing  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon. 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Dtllon,  who  have  been  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael,  will  return  to  the  city  next  Thursday. 

Miss  Belle  McKenua  will  go  East  early  in  September  to 
accompany  her  younger  sister  to  a  seminary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Hulbert  Morrow  will  pass  the 
coming  week  in  Napa. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  passing  the  week  in  this 

and   Mrs.     Charles  O.  Alexander  will   return  from 
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Blythedale  on  September  1st,  after  passing  the  season 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  return  from  San  Rafael 
next  week  and  20  lo  Monterey. 

Mr.  James  Bonnell  is  visiting  friends  in  Eureka,  Hum- 
boldt County. 

Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  has  returned  to  the  city  alter 
passing  two  months  pleasaqdy  in  the  country- 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Cochrane  have  returned  to  their 
residence,  after  an  absence  of  three  months. 

1  >r.  J.  Franklin  Brown  has  returned  from  a  three  months* 
visit  to  England. 

Mis.  John  W.Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  will 
return  from  Mount  Shasta  next  week  to  go  to  Monterey. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lasell  have  gone  East  after  pass- 
ing the  winter  here. 

Mr.  Charles  Adler  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  lrma  Adlcr 
have  returned  to  the  city,  after  passing  the  summer  in  Sau- 
sahto,  ana  are  residing  at  711  Jones  Street. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  and  Mr.  George  .S.  Mcarns  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Helen  Schweitzer  is  enjoying  a  visit  near  St. 
Helena. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Amhold  will  return  from  Lake  Tahoe  to- 
day, after  passing  two  weeks  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Magfll,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  are  here 
on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Judge  .Moore,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and 
Mrs.  L'r.  Crowley,  of  Oakland. 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  benefit  concert  has  been  tendered  to  Signor 
Antonio  Bagioli.  late  of  La  Scala,  Milan,  which  will 
take  place  next  Tuesday  evening.  His  friends  have 
made  up  an  interesting  programme,  in  which  will 
appear  Miss  Marie  L.  Williams,  soprano  ;  Miss 
Emma  A.  Haas,  contralto;  Signor  D.  C.  Rossi, 
tenor  ;  Signor  A.  Bagioli,  tenor  ;  Signor  de  Cruvelli, 
basso ;  Ad.  Locher,  pianist ;  R.  Fbrster,  pianist ; 
Signor  G.  Minetti.  violinist ;  Mr.  Dan  Polk,  banjoist; 
and  Signor  G.  B.  Galvani  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector. 

Otto  Bendix,  a  pianist  whom  many  San  Francis- 
cans will  remember  as  having  been  prominent  in 
local  musical  circles  six  or  seven  years  ago,  has  re- 
turned to  this  city  after  having  spent  several  years  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Boston,  and  will  devote  himself 
to  teaching.  He  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  the 
near  future. 

"Christopher  Columbus,"  a  new  opera  by  Mr. 
Hinz  and  Mr.  Waldeck,  will  be  given  at  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  on  Saturday  evening,  October  22d. 


The  members  of  the  Loring  Club  will  give  their 
first  concert  of  the  sixteenth  season  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  7th. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  who 
died  recently  in  Paris,  the  following  testamentary 
provisions  were  made  : 

The  approximate  value  of  the  estatt-  is  six  millions  of 
dollars.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  left  to  Arch- 
bishop Riordan  to  be  expended  in  charity.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  was  left  to  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Asylum  for  Girls  in  San  Francisco.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  left  to  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  for  Boys  at  San  Rafael.  Other  legacies  were 
as  follows:  To  the  trustees  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home 
in  San  Francisco,  five  thousand  dollars;  to  the  trustees 
of  the  House  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  in 
San  Francisco,  two  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  priest 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  texatrix's  death,  is  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Menlo  Park,  for  the  use  of  that 
church,  two  thousand  dollars;  to  a  former  servant,  Mrs. 
Ann  Gregory,  of  Menlo  Park,  two  thousand  dollars ;  to 
Margaret  Ryan,  the  texatrix's  maid,  two  thousand  dollars ; 
the  library  is  left  to  her  son,  Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  ;  all 
the  jewelry  and  ornaments  for  personal  use  are  given  to  her 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Cecilia  C.  May  and  Mrs.  Isabella 
C.  May  to  be  equally  divided ;  to  her  niece  Agnes  L. 
Macdonough  she  left  such  jewels  as  she  may  select; 
her  diamond  watch  and  point  lace  were  bequeathed  to 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Isabella  Louise  May ;  the  fur- 
niture in  the  new  house  in  London  was  left  to  her 
son,  and  her  silverware  was  left  to  her  three  chil- 
dren to  be  equally  divided  ;  the  three  children  are  to 
select  what  pictures  and  statuary  they  desire,  and  are  then 
to  give  the  remainder  to  the  Georgetown  College  to  be 
placed  in  the  Coleman  museum  ;  ail  the  rest  of  the  estate  is 
left,  share  and  share  alike,  to  the  three  children.  Mr.  James 
V.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Cecilia  C-  May  are  made  executor 
and  executrix  of  the  will,  without  bonds.  The  will  is  dated 
February  9,  1892,  and  is  witnessed  bv  Mr.  William  May, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Sackett,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Morris.  By  a 
codicil  to  the  will,  dated  six  days  later,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  left  to  Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  for 
the  erection  of  a  residence ;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is 
left  to  Mrs.  Cecilia  C.  May,  to  complete  her  lesidence  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  four  thousand  dollars  is  left  to  the 
president  and  directors  of  Georgetown  College  ;  and  to  her 
son  are  left  her  silver  card-case  and  such  articles  of  jewelry 
as  he  may  select.  The  codicil  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  M.  F. 
Morris.  In  this  city  Mrs.  Coleman  owned  the  Hansford 
Block,  bounded  by  Market,  Front,  and  California  Streets, 
which  is  a  piece  of  property  valued  at  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  O'Brien  Block,  occupied  by  W. 
W.  Montague  S;  Co.,  and  a  block  of  valuable  land  near  the 
Pacific  Mail  Dock.  She  also  owned  two  hundred  acres  of 
ground  and  a  villa  at  Menlo  Park,  a  summer  residence  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  valued  «at  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  several  choice  lots  in  Oakland,  and  other 
valuable  property  distributed  here  and  there.  She  also  had 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  government 
bonds. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


MURRAY  &  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

^BEFORE   THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    1808" 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFOSE   ALL   SUBSTITUTES' 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Kail-room,  Fancy, 
and  Sia^e    l.'ances. 


BARGAIN-FOR  SALE 

Or  will  be  let  on  lease  I  owner  go- 
ing- abroad),  eorner  lot,  sunny  side, 
four  well-built  houses  containing 
thirteen  and  fourteen  rooms,  77 
feet  on  Gearj-  Street  by  120  on 
Laguna,  paying  interest  over  8  per 
cent.  For  further  particulars  ap- 
ply to       DR.  LA  GRANGE, 

Between  eleven  and  two. 

1432  Geary  St.,  S.  F 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 

The  best  and  most  simple  ma- 
chine made  Interchangeable 
Tvpe  into  all  language.--  Dur- 
able, easiest  running,  rapid  as 
any.  Endorsed  by  the  Clerey 
and  Jiterary  people.  Send  for 
Illustrated  "Catalogue.  Ap:nt* 
wanted.  Address  a.  Typewriter 
Co-,  611  Wash.  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


_     YOU   DO  IT  FOB    THE    EOM.T. 
,$  |  *}  Boye  a  *G5.0O  Improved  Oxford  Sin§er 
V  '  i  Sewing  Midline ;  perfect  working     reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  Lo  Ugh:  andheaty 
work, wilh  a  complete  set  o£  I  he  latest  imprOTtd 
■  ItachmeaLsfrM.  Each  machine  (tuarao teed  (or  i 
years.  Buy  direst  from  onrtftrtorr^nds»v«de*ltr3 
andaffeatsprcfit.   Send  for  FB£E  CATALOGUE. 
E.TQ.  roaTASTj  D£P-TX:»7  CHICAGO,  IT 


1.37* 


When  you  have  engaged  your  advertis- 
ing space,  do  not  imagine  that  anything 
will  do  to  fill  up.  You  wouldn't  think  of 
taking  your  dinners  on  that  plan.  While 
almost  any  advertisement  may  be  better 
than  none,  to  secure  the  best  results  (you 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less),  the 
quality  of  your  advertising  matter  is  of 
prime  importance ;  quantity  secondary. 
What  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  is  of  more 
consequence  than  how  much  space  to  oc- 
cupy.—  W.  H .  East  Man. 


Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 

Situated  in  San  Mateo  County,  between 
the  Holy  Cross  and  Home  of  Peace  Ceme- 
teries and  reached  in  thirty  minutes  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Electric  Cars. 

Now  Offer  Family  Plots 

Fur  sale  in  any  size  required. 

The  cemetery  is  non-sectarian  and  is  laid 
out  on  the  lawn  plan,  thereby  saving  the  lot- 
owners  the  great  and  useless  expense  of 
coping,  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  beau- 
tiful burial  place. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  office! 
325  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  the  cemetery  of 
AV.  J.   BLA1N,  Superintendent. 


MAKE    WRITINC    A    PLEASURE    BY    USING 


TZZZS    **H.-A-DF»IX3     W  KITER  ' '    I'OTJKTT-A-IlNr    FKN* 

Unconditionally  warranted.  Double  Feeder  that  never  fails.  The  best  and  cheapest.  Write  to  learrt  hwyoH  can 
test  one  free.  Liberal  discount  to  trade  and  agents.  "  We  recommend  the  '  Rapid  Writer  '  to  those  wanting  a  superior 
fountain  pen."—  1'    BoisS  DuBoiS,  Proprietors  Inventive  Age.      Address  FOUNTAIN    PKX    CO..  W^hin^lPn,  D.  C. 


HAVE     YOU    SMOKED 


CARL    UPMANN'S    FAMOUS    CIGARS, 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


August  22,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Country  Club. 

The  most  talked-of  affair  of  the  season  will  be 
the  third  annual  pigeon  shoot  and  outing  of  the 
Country  Club,  which  will  be  held  at  Monterey  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  August  26th,  27th, 
and  28th.  Of  all  of  the  out-of-town  excursions  that 
the  society  people  of  San  Francisco  have  made,  this 
one  will  probably  be  not  only  the  most  elaborate  but 
the  most  enjoyable.  The  members  of  the  club  have 
been  as  a  unit  in  the  preparations  for  the  festivities 
and  there  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  comptete  success 
of  the  affair.  Competent  committees  have  attended 
to  the  preliminary  details,  and  their  forethought  has 
been  such  that  not  a  suggestion  can  be  made  that 
would  in  any  way  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  guests  who  will  be  present.  Mr.  Frederick 
K.  Webster,  the  president,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Quay,  the 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Country  Club,  have 
been  the  moving  spirits  in  this  pleasure-giving  enter- 
prise, and  their  efforts  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Douty,  the  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Im- 
provement Company. 

Guests  are  requested,  if  possible,  to  take  the 
club's  special  train  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon,  which  will  land  them  at  Monterey  at  four 
o'clock.  A  sufficient  amount  of  extra  assistance  will 
be  on  hand  to  attend  to  the  proper  transportation  of 
baggage,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  trunk  and 
parcel  will  be  in  its  proper  room  at  five  o'clock, 
which  will  allow  ample  time  for  ladies  to  dress  for 
dinner,  en  grande  tenue.  On  Friday  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  shooting  team  will  converge  to 
arrange  sides  for  a  match  between  the  reds  and 
blues,  and  select  captains,  etc.  At  nine  o'clock  there 
will  be  a  dance  in  the  ball-room  to  the  music  of 
Brandt's  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces. 

Saturday  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  club  shoot 
for  yearly  prizes  and  medals  will  commence  at  the 
shooting-grounds,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
hotel.  Vehicles  will  be  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  guests  to  the  grounds.  At  one  o'clock  a  lunch 
will  be  provided  for  all  of  the  guests  at  the  shooting- 
grounds,  where  there  will  be  ample  seating  accom- 
modations for  everybody.  The  grounds  are  situated 
in  a  natural  amphitheatre,  and  are  well  sheltered. 
The  Park  Band  of  fifty  pieces  will  play  during  the 
contest,  and  much  new  music  will  be  introduced. 
During  dinner,  from  six  until  eight  o'clock,  Brandt's 
orchestra  will  play  in  the  dining-room,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock  the  Park  Band  will  give  a  con- 
cert, after  which  there  will  be  a  ball  and  a  midnight 
supper.  On  Sunday  morning  there  will  be  a  sacred 
concert  by  the  Park  Band.  At  noon  the  members  of 
the  club  will  meet  at  the  shooting-grounds,  where  a 
picked  team  will  shoot  against  another  club.  On 
Sunday  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  there  will  be  a 
grand  illumination  and  display  of  fireworks  at  Del 
Monte  Lake,  near  the  hotel,  and  a  concert  by  the 
Park  Band.  This  will  conclude  the  festivities.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  hotel  will  be  illuminated 
each  evening  by  colored  incandescent  electric  lights. 
Every  room  in  the  hotel  has  been  engaged,  and  now 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  accommodations  there. 
The  railroad  company  will  send  down  about  twenty 
Pullman  palace-cars,  in  which  those  who  have  not 
secured  rooms  at  the  hotel  may  stay..  The  Cosmos 
Club  has  engaged  two  cars  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  match  will  be  a  contest  of  twenty-four 
birds  to  each  man,  between  sides,  to  be  designated 
as  reds  and  blues.  The  first  twelve  birds  shot  at 
shall  score  for  the  season's  prizes.  Five  prizes  will 
be  given  for  the  five  highest  scores  made  by  the  mem- 
bers contesting  in  five  out  of  the  seven  shoots  of  the 
season,  shooting  at  twelve  birds  each  month  since 
February.  The  shooting  will  be  conducted  under 
the  Country  Club  Pigeon-Shooting  Rules.  Mr.  Kyle 
will  act  as  referee.  The  prizes,  which  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  a  jeweler's  in  town  and  will  be  awarded  on 
the  grounds  immediately  after  the  contest,  are  as 
follows:  First  prize,  silver  chafing  dish;  second 
prize,  silver  decanter  ;  third  prize,  Winchester  rifle  ; 
fourth  prize,  silver  flask  ;  fifth  prize,  silver  wine  cooler. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure* 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking   powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength.— Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powdhr  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Five  medals  will  be  given  for  the  five  highest  scores 
made  in  the  twenty-four-bird  match  at  Monterey  on 
August  27th.  Mr.  A.  C.  Tubbs  will  act  as  field- 
captain. 

The  possible  prize  winners,  and  their  present 
scores,  are  as  follows  : 

Edward  Donohoe 41 

Frederick  W.  Tallant 41 

Richard  H.  Sprague 39 

Frederick  R.  Webster 38 

Ramon  E.  Wilson 37 

Robert  B.  Woodward 55 

William  S.  Kittle 34 

Robert  Oxnard 34 

George  Crocker 34 

Austin  C.  Tubbs 32 

Edward  L.  Eosqui 31 

The  officers  of  the  Country  Club  are  as  follows  : 
President,  Frederick  R.  Webster;  vice-president,  Austin 

C.  Tubbs  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  I.  M.  Quay  ;  directors, 
F.  R.  Webster,  A.  C.  Tubbs,  J.  M.'yuay,  Ramon  E.  Wil- 
son, and  Richard  H.  Sprague. 

The  members  of  the  club  comprise  : 

William  Alvord,  F.  D.  Atherton,  Harry  Babcock,  Will- 
iam H.  L.  Barnes,  C.  H.  Belknap,  T.  B.  Bishop,  Gordon 
Blanding.  A.  H.  Boomer,  Edward  L.  Bosqui,  William  B. 
Bourn,  A.  J.  Bowie,  Nathaniel  J.  Brittan,  Emile  A.  Eru- 
guiere,  Spencer  C.  Buckbee,  James  W.  Byrne,  Joseph 
Clark,  George  Crocker,  W.  H.  Crocker,  E.  P.  Danforth. 
Walter  E.  Dean,  Walter  L.  Dean,  Peter  J.  Donahue,  Ed- 
ward Donohoe,  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  R.  A.  Eddy, 
Charles  P.  Eclls,  Thomas  Ewing,  John  G.  Follansbee, 
Arthur  W.  Foster.  Byron  Gilman,  Daniel  B.  Gillette,  Jr., 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Robert  R.  Grayson,  Louis  T.  Haggin, 
Henry  E.  Hall,  Alexander  Hamilton,  R.  M.  Hamilton, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Richard  P.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Robert 
Harrison,  Jerome  A.  Hart,  J.  Downey  Harvey,  William  R. 
Hearst,  Horace  L.  Hill,  William  H.  Howard.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Charles  Josselyn,  L.  O.  Kellogg,  Homer  S.  King,  W.  S. 
Kittle,  F.  W.  Lawler,  J.  B.  Lincoln,  W.  O'B.  Macdonough, 
H.  R.  Mann,  Ward  -McAllister,  Jr.,  Frank  McMullin,  R. 
McMurray,  W.  S.  McMurlry,  Jr.,  Eusebius  J.  Molera, 
J.  J.  iMoore,  W.  C.  Murdoch,  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  D.  M. 
Murphy,  Walter  S.  Newhall,  Robert  Oxnard,  Charles 
Page,  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Theodore  F.  Payne,  James  D. 
Phelan,  Edgar  F.  Preston,  Joseph  M.  Quay,  Joseph  D. 
Redding,  C.  O.  Richards,  R.  P.  Rithet,  James  A.  Robin- 
son, George  H.  Roe,  A.  W.  Rose,  Jr.,  John  I.  Sabin, 
Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Frederick  W.  Sharon,  R.  H. 
Sprague,  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  John  W.  Taylor,  W.  S. 
Tevis,  Austin  C.  Tubbs,  Alfred  S.  Tubbs.  William  B. 
Tubbs,  James  E.  Tucker,  H.  Henry  Veuve,  John  B. 
Wattles,  Frederick  R.  Webster,  George  WhitieU,  W.  B. 
Wilshire,  Ramon  E.  Wilson,  J.  Scott  Wilson,  William  S. 
Wood,  Henry  W.  Woodward,  Robert  B.  Woodward, 
Fred  L.  Wooster,  Clinton  E.  Worden. 

Limit  of  membership,  100. 

waiting  list. — July  i,  1892. 
George  D.  Boyd,  William  Berg,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Will- 
iam Babcock,  R.  H.  Delafield. 

Annexed  is  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  those 
who  have  secured  accommodations  at  the  hotel  dur- 
ing the  Country  Club  outing  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mr.  H.  B.  Alvord,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Allison, 
Mr.  D.  E.  Allison,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Allison,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaston  M.  Ashe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bruguiere,  Jr., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bosqui,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  K.  Belden,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Buckbee,  Mr.  William  Berg,  Mr.  W.  Bigelow,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  Major  and  Mrs.  Blunt,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Henry 
Barroilhet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Barton,  Miss  Barton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  E.  N.  Bee, 
Mrs.  S.  L,  Bee,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Mrs.  Josiah  Belden, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bolton,  Miss  L.  M.  Bolton,  Mrs.  W.  Bolmg 
and  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Carolan,  Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly, 
Miss  Daisy  Casserly,  Mr.  W.  N.  Clark,  Mr.  George 
Crocker,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  Misses  Childs,  Mr.  Stephen 
Childs,  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Mr.  R.  L.  Coleman,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Carroll,  Mrs.  Colburn,  Miss  Colbum,  Miss  Cahill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman, 
Mr.  J.  O'H.  Cosgrave,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Miss  Chapin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunning- 
ham, Miss  Cunningham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Dean,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Douty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  B.  Duncan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  Misses  Delmas,  Mr.  Paul 
Delmas,  Miss  Dickinson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dwight,  Miss 
Dwight,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dibblee,  Miss  Dalzell,  Miss  A.  A. 
Dalzell,  Miss  J.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Edward  Donohoe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Miss  Fanny  Danforth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis.  Miss  Hope 
Ellis,  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre, 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Mr.  H.  Earlscliffe,  Mrs.  Earlscliffe.  Mr, 
Thomas  Ewins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Edwards,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Eddy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Farquharson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Frink,  Count  and  Count- 
ess  Festetics,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Fenkhausen,  Mrs.  A.  Fenkhausen,  Mrs.   R.   D.  Fry,  Mrs. 

D.  Farquharson,  Miss  Farquharson,  Mr.  D.  F.  Farquhar- 
son. Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  E.  R.  Folger, 
Miss  I  Fox,  Mr.  C.  Froelich.  Jr.,  Mr.  Francis  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Adam 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Gilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Grismer,  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin,  Miss  Gwin,  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Grayson,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Grayson,  Mr.  E.  Gilman,  Mr.  W.  M.  Garland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T. 
Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Harrington,  Miss  Harrington,  General  and  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Hirschfelder,  Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Hager,  Muses  Hager,  Mrs.  Heuston,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Mr, 
H.  M.  H^lbrook.  Mr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  Colonel  Hager,  and 
Miss  Hager,  of  Colusa,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.Jones, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  Mr.  Graham 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jackson,  Miss 
Jackson,  Miss  Nellie  JollifTe,  Miss  jeghers,  Mr,  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Ken- 
dall, Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  W.  S.  Kittle,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kittle, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln, 
Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Long- 
street.  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  Mrs.  M.  McMullin  Latham, 
Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Lowry,  Misses  I  ov.ry.  Miss  Loughborough,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Lynch,  Mr.  J.  Lyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Mau,  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Mau, 
Miss  Julia  Mau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean,  Miss 
Edith  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Murdoch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan,  Misses 
Morgan,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutcheon,  Miss  Mc- 
Cutuhcon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  McMahan,  Misses  Mc- 
Mahan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Mebius,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Mann,  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder, 
Miss  Moulder.  Mrs.  Knox  Maddocks,  Miss  Maddocks, 
Miss  Mills,  Miss  A.  Mills,  Miss  McLaughlin.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mulford,  Mr.  Mullord,  Mr.  F.  McNear. 
Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Moore;  Mr.  Edward  Mc- 
Afee, Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall.  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Newhall,  Miss  Kitty  L.  Nolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Letts  Oliver,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.^J. 
S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Miss 
Lillian  O'Connor,  Mr.  J.  K.  Orr.  Mr.  I.  A.  O'Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  F.  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Palmer,  Mrs. 
James  Phelan,   Mrs.  A.  J.   Pope,   Mrs.   Ira  Pierce,    Miss 


Pierce,  Miss  Polhemus,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan. 

Mr.  Joseph  M,  Quay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   A.   H.   Rutherford.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

E.  Raum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Miss  Amy  L. 
Reuua.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Roe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Rose,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Rose,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luke 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Riihet,  Miss  Rithet,  Miss 
Robinson,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Roundy,  Miss  Roundy,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Randol,  Mr.  E.  G.  Raphael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
St.  Auburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott,  Miss  Scott.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sharon.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Schussler,  Miss  Schussler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.   B.  Stetson,  Mrs.   A.  W.  Sisson,  Mrs.  B. 

F.  Sherwood.  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins, 
Miss  Jennie  Stone.  Miss  K.  S.  Spencer,  Miss  Sherrard, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Sherrard,  Mr.  Harry  R.  Simpkins,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Schmieden,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  E.  M.  Samson,  Mr. 
Oscar  1.  Sewell,   Mr.  J.  D.  Sherwood,  Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Tennyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Tormey,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tallant,  Mrs.  A.  Tormey,  Misses 
Tormey,  Mr.  A.  S.  Tubbs.  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  lr.,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Tallant,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  George  P. 
Tallant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Miss  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  I. 
S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Van  Winkle.  Mr.  L.  E.  Van  Winkle, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Veuve,  Baron  W.  E.J.  Van  Balveren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Whit- 
well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth,  Miss  Helen  Wool- 
worth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wbittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  E.  Wilson,  Miss  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  F.  J.  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  Miss  Romie  Wallace,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Wilcox,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward.  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden. 


Army   and    Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Isaac  de  Russy,  U.  S.  A.,  have  re- 
turned to  Fort  Whipple,  A.  T.,  after  a  visit  here. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Ridgway,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  visiting  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Lieutenant  Harry  C.  Benson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park  where  he  is  on 
duty. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  D,  Irwin  and  Miss  Amy  Irwin  are  at  Crans- 
ton's Hotel,  in  West  Point,  N.  Y. 


>'ew  Art  Treasures  in  San   Francisco. 

The  pictures  that  Mr.  Sol.  Gump  bought  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  art  capitals  of  Europe  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  ;  quite  a  number 
have  already  been  framed  and  are  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  \lessrs.  Gump's  Art-Gallery  at  581 
Market  Street.  Judging  by  the  new  canvases  now- 
shown  and  bv  the  names  of  the  artists  from  whom 
pictures  are  expected  in  the  near  future,  the  collec- 
tion will  even  exceed  in  value  those  that  the  Messrs. 
Gump  have  imported  in  previous  years.  As  was  the 
case  before,  each  picture  was  bought  only  after  per- 
sonal inspection  by  Mr.  Sol.  Gump. 

Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome,  the  centres  of  the  three 
great  schools  of  modern  art,  have  contributed  to  this 
collection  some  of  their  finest  pictures.  Among  the 
most  notable  canvases  of  the  French  school  are  four 
sheep  pieces  by  F.  Brissot,  three  of  them  being  the 
three  last  pictures  he  painted  before  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  fatal  illness.  Brissot  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  painters  of  sheep,  and  these  four  pictures 
are  splendid  examples  of  his  style.  Then  there  is  a 
new  Lesrel.  showing  three  Spanish  cavaliers  playing 
upon  guitar,  mandolin,  and  bassinet — brilliantly  col- 
ored, marvelous  in  presentment  of  textures,  and 
boldly  grouped.  Still  another  striking  French  pict- 
ure is  a  companion-piece  to  Bisson's  "  Printania," 
which  the  late  Mrs.  Fair  bought.  It  shows  a  flower- 
girl — as  beautiful  in  her  blond e-cendrie  style  as  was 
the  raven-tressed  Spirit  of  Spring — being  pelted  with 
petals  in  a  storm  of  roses  ;  it  well  deserves  the  en- 
comiums it  won  at  the  Paris  Salon  this  year.  Still 
another  style  of  French  art  is  shown  in  two  exquisite 
Hide  genre  pieces,  water-colors  by  V.  de  Parades, 
which  represent  two  groups  of  Parisiennes,  one  in 
the  Bois  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix. 

One  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  gallery,  so 
far,  is  that  of  A.  W.  Kowalski,  whose  "  Start  for  the 
Hunt"  is  powerfully  conceived  and  painted  with  the 
swift,  sure  skill  of  the  born  artist.  It  is  a  scene 
pregnant  with  possibilities — hunters  with  dogs  setting 
out  in  a  heavy  wagon  over  the  Russian  steppes,  evi- 
dently after  wolves.  Another  very  famous  name, 
Leo  Herrmann,  is  signed  to  a  picture  that  may  be 
called  the  gem  of  the  collection.  It  is  entitled 
"  Between  Mass  and  Vespers,"  and  tells  an  amusing 
story,  as  well  as  being  a  marvel  of  technical  skill.  It 
shows  a  priest  in  his  dining-room,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  gazing  with  entire  satisfaction  on  the 
charms  of  the  undeniably  pretty  maid  who  is  poking 
the  fire  on  the  hearth.  It  has  the  accuracy  of  a 
photograph,  and  yet  is  instinct  with  the  feeling  that 
the  real  artist  always  puts  into  his  work.  In  "  Be- 
tween Mass  and  Vespers,"  Herrmann  has  painted  a 
picture  that  gives  him  the  advantage  in  his  race  with 
Vibert  for  first  place  in  their  line  of  painting. 

The  Munich  school  is  well  represented.  Max 
Scholz  and  G.  Koteschenreiter'  seem  to  divide  the 
honors  of  the  figure  painters,  the  former  with  two 
companion  pieces — the  head  of  a  cardinal  and  an- 
other of  a  lesser  functionary  of  the  church— and 
Koteschenreiter  with  a  Tyrolean  peasant,  as  hardy, 
free,  and  merry  a  mountainer  as  ever  Deffregger  put 
on  canvas.  A.  Schroder  is  represented  by  two  fine 
genre  pieces,  one  portraying  the  courtship  of  a  pretty 
maid  and  dashing  young  blade  of  the  past  century, 
while  the  other  takes  us  back  another  hundred  years 
and  shows  a  swash -buckling  soldier  shouting  a  drink- 
ing-song. Among  the  scenes  of  nature  in  the 
Munich  school,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
"Sheep  in  the  Storm,"  by  E.  Mcissner.  Then  an 
excellent  marine  by  Theodore  Weber  represents 
a  party  of  fishers'  wives  watching  from  the  quay 
the  departure  of  their  husbands,  who  are  embarking 
in  their  fishing  schooners.  The  clearness  of  the  sea 
air  after  a  storm  and  the  changing  tints  of  the  sea 
are  strongly  reproduced,  so  much  so  that  one  al- 
most smells  the  salt  air  and  sees  the  vessels  roll  as 
one  watches. 

There  are  few  water-colors  in  the  gallery  as  yet ; 
but  there  will  soon  be  many.  Mr.  Gump  bought 
some  of  the  daintiest  pictures  in  this  style  of  art 
while  he  was  in  Rome  and  Paris,  and  these  are  now 
being  framed.  They  will  make  a  charming  and  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  exhibition,  which  has  already 
made  the  Gump  Gallery  one  of  the  show-places  tn 
the  city. 


ITCHING  HUMUKS 

TorturiDg,  dlefigtiring  eczemaa,  and  every  species 
of  itching,  burning,  scaly,  crusted,  and  pimply  ekin 
•nd  scalp  diseases,  with  dry,  tbin, 
and  falling  hair,  are  relieved  in 
most  cases  by  a  single  applica- 
tion, and  speedily  and  economi- 
cally cured  by  the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,    consisting  of    Cdtj- 
cxnu,the  great  skin  cure.CuTi- 
ouba  Soap,  an   exquisite   skin 
purifier  and  beautifier,  and  Cuti- 
cxtra    Kesolyent,   greatest    of 
humor  remedies,  when  the  beet 
physicians  faii.  Cuticcra  Reme- 
dies cure  every  hnmor,  eruption, 
and  disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula.    Sold  every- 
where.   Potter  Drug  ant>  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
J^a~"  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases'*  mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  roagh,  and  oily  skin 
prevented  and  cured  by  Cotictjra  Soap. 


PIM 


FREE  FROM  RHEUMATISM. 


^jif"  In  one  xninnte  the  Cuticura  ' 

Wpt     Jk   Anti-Pain  Plaster  relieves  rbeu> 
g  J^^^^  matic,  sciatic,  hip,  kidney,  cheei, 
\  ^^         and  muscular  painsand  weaknes^iH. 
The  ii  rat  and  only  paia- killing  strengthening  plaster. 


HOME    COMFORTS  ARK 
not     enough.       Every    lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with   her  face   dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads,  freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.      Lola    Montez    Cream, 
trie    Skin     Food,    restores    the 
complexion  to  youth.     Price,  75  cts. 
'  '.per  pot — pot  lasts  3  months,     Mrs. 
i    Nettie  Harrison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  26  Oeary  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE    CROSVENOR 

SUTTER  ST.,  near  STOCKTON, 

Elegant  new  brick  and  terra  cotta  build- 
ing. The  only  strictly  first-class  furnished 
apartments  for  gentlemen  and  families. 
Crane  elevator  7  A.  31.  to  13  midnight  ;  por- 
celain baths;  very  central  to  the  best  n--- 
taurants,  stores,  and  theatres;  for  transient 
and  permanent  guests,  SI  to  $3  per  day  ; 
week,  $5  to  S15  ;  monthly  rate,  single 
rooms,  S15  to  S30  :  suites,  *3_5to»75:  this 
house  has  no  equal  for  strict  cleanliness  and 
respectability  :   references  required. 

MR.and  MKS.  I.  SASDFOKD, 
Late  of  the  Oriel  Hotel,  Proprietors. 

TO  OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


Tbe  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking'  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
particulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


DETERMINED 


To  sell  the  remainder  of  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Stock  of 


Men's,  Boys', 

and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

-AMD- 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

You  are  invited  to  call,  it  will  be 
a  saving1  of  dollars  Cor  you. 

THE  010,  RELIABLE  HOUSE  OF 

ROOS  BROS. 

27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Kearny  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  22,  1892. 


LOOSHA'S    LOVERS. 

Loosha's  disposition  is  not  of  the  soft  and  melting 
kind  ;  her  demeanor  toward  the  sterner  sex  is  uni- 
formly sharp,  incisive,  and  superior.  She  has  no 
patience  with  the  men,  she  is  wont  to  say — their  ways 
are  such.  Vet  she  possesses  swarms  of  followers. 
The  livers  of  the  most  audacious  wooers  turn  to 
water  at  her  frown.  Her  cousin  Dave  was  a  full 
private  in  the  Foot  Guards  and  a  steady-going  soldier 
enough,  though  there  were  times  when,  as  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Hemmans,  said,  "his  spirits  got  the  better  of 
him."  Whether  the  article  in  question  was  native, 
Irish,  or  Scotch,  she  did  not  explain — perhaps  be- 
cause, throughout  the  duration  of  that  thirsty  mad- 
ness, to  recurrent  attacks  of  which  the  young  de- 
fender of  his  country  was  subject,  he  would  cheer- 
fully avail  himself  of  any  beverage  that  came  in  his 
way,  provided  it  possessed  the  simple  qualifica- 
tions of  burning  in  the  gullet  as  it  went  down  and 
getting  into  the  head  afterward.  It  was  while  under 
the  influence  of  some  such  potable  that  Private  Hem- 
mans  conceived  and  executed  that  project  of  deser- 
tion from  his  regiment  which  heaped  upon  his  family 
irretrievable  disgrace. 

The  recreant  was  sought,  officially  and  formally, 
without  success.  It  was  surmised  that  he  had  left  the 
country — that  he  had  been  waylaid  and  murdered 
even  ;  but  this  theory  Loosha  indignantly  refused  to 
accept.  A  voung  fellow  who  could  bend  a  kitchen- 
poker  on  the  muscle  of  his  forearm  and  bite  a  neat 
semicircle  out  of  a  pewter  pot  was  not.  Loosha 
averred,  to  be  kidnapped  and  "galoted"  (by  which 
we  will  presume  she  meant  garroted).  Let  others 
abandon  hope  who  would.  Something  told  Loosha 
that  Dave  was  only  lying  low,  and  that  she  should  set 
her  me  on  him  yet.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Loosha's  eye  is  not  to  be  joked  about.  It  possesses 
gimlet-like  attributes  of  boring  through  mysteries. 
She  is  conscious  of  its  power,  and  boasts  of  it.  She 
did  not  underrate  its  abilities  in  the  case  of  Dave. 
It  pounced  on  him  falcon-wise,  and  singled  him  out 
from  among  a  knot  of  loafers  at  the  bar  of  a  shady 
public-house.  There  was  Dave,  basely  oblivious  of 
his  queen,  his  country,  and  his  cousin,  arrayed  in 
kaleidoscopic  attire,  and  gloomily  standing  drinks  all 
round. 

"To  a  pretty  lot!"  as  Loosha  said  afterwards; 
"most  of  "em  lookin'  as  if  they'd  dossed  in  their 
clothes  for  months  past,  and  done  with  a  dry  polish 
by  way  of  washin'.  As  for  Dave,  1  should  'a'  consid- 
ered my  kitchen  tongs  defiled  with  his  contack.  His 
uniform  clothes  was  gone,  an'  he'd  a  old  pair  o'  vel- 
veteen kickshers  on  as  must  'a'  belonged  to  a  railway 
wheel-tapper  out  o'  luck  as  had  smothered  himself  in 
his  own  grease-pot.  And  he'd  a  shoddy  tweed  jacket 
out  at  elbers,  buttoned  up  tight  to  "ide  'is  army 
rasper,  an'  an  old  Scotch  cap.  'E  was  lookin' 
'angdog  enough  when  just  I  clapped  my  eye  on  'im  ; 
but  when  I  calmly  bounced  in  and  stood  before  him 
like  a  avengin"  angel,  cheap  was  not  the  word  for 
what  that  feller  felt.  I  b'lieve  if  he  could  'a'  shrunk 
up  small  enough  to  'ide  in  a  spittoon  he'd  'a'  done 
it." 

"  Good-afternoon,  Private  Hemmans,"  I  says, 
throwing  'im  a  sneer.  "You're  'avin'  an  enjyable 
furlough,  ain't  you?" 

"Furlough  be  busted!"  sezee,  seein'  that  there 
was  nothin'  for  it  but  to  bounce.  "  I've  cut  the  old 
gal's  service,  and  I'm  a  free  man.  Not  a  bloomjn" 
white  nigger  pipeclayin'  belts  on  a  shillin'  a  day,  and 
blowin'  myself  out  on  chaff-bread  and  cheap  taters, 
cow-cabbage  an'  biled  beef,  to  the  tune  that  the  old 
'orse  died  of.  If  every  'orse  as  'as  been  conshumed 
by  the  reg'ment  since  it  was  a  reg'ment,"  'e  says, 
"  was  to  drag  me,  I  ain't  a-goin'  back.  Blow  on  me 
if  you  like."  sezee  ;  "but  1  know  you  'aren't  the  'art 
to  do  it." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  blow  on  you,"  I  says,  fixin'  him 
-  with  my  eye.     "  You're  a-goin'  to  blow  on  yourself." 
"Wot   words    are    these,    Loosha    Hemmans?" 
sezee. 

"  Simpularlv."  says  I,  "  that  you're  a-goin"  to  come 
along  with  me,  now  directly  minute,  to  barracks  and 
give  yourself  up." 

"  Ho  !  "  se2ee.  "  is  that  your  little  game?" 
"My  little   game,"  I   answers,  "and   yours  like- 
wise." 

At  that  a  fubsy  old  party  in  drink  and  an  oil-skin 
cap — as  was  treating  two  females  you  couldn't  call 
nothing  else  were  you  put  on  your  oath  to  it  to  gin 
an'  peppermint — puts  'is  oar  in.  "  Are  you  a  man 
or  ain't  you?"  sezee  to  Dave,  "  to  allow  yourself  to 
he  overrode  by  a  petticoat  in  this  here  way.  Pluck 
up  your  'art  and  stop  "er  mouth  for  'er." 

"  Stop  'er  mouth  ! "  says  Dave  ;  "I'd  like  to  know 
'ow  you'd  set  about  it." 

"  I'd  begin  by  kissin'  it,"  says  the  old  wulgarity  ; 
"  an'  if  that  didn't  do  I'd  pour  some  drink  down  it ; 
an'  if  that  didn't  do  I'd  put  my  fist  into  it,  I  would  !  " 
An'  'e  grins  'orrid. 

"Would  yer?"  says  Dave,  firm'  up,  an'  landed 
'im  one  as  felled  'im  on  the  spot. 

"'Ere,  you  gal  and  feller."  says  the  landlord, 
busllin'  round  the  bar.  "  1  ain't  a-goin'  to  'ave  no 
assaults.     This  is  a  respectable  'ouse.     D'jeer?" 

"  I  "eer,"  I  says;  "but  should  never  a-guessed  it 
from  the  company  you  encourages.  Loafers  and  de- 
serters—that's your  mark.  ' 

At  that  "e  goes  for  me.  and  similarly  the  potman 
for  Dave  ;  but  Dave  jest  waved  'is  arms  as  if  'e  was 
swimm;ii',  and  them  two  went  to  look  for  the  fust 


one  in  the  sawdust.  Then  Dave  opens  the  door  for 
me  as  polite  as  polite,  and  out  we  goes. 

"  Now.''  I  says,  "  you  come  along  o'  me  to  bar- 
racks, nip,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

"All  right.''  says  Dave;  "I've  surrendered  to 
vou.  Loosha,  an'  I'm  on  my  parrul  no*,  to  hook  it; 
but  one  condition  I  will  make,  and  that  is  that  you 
never  let  me  veer  the  word  deserter  from  your  lips 
no  more,  for  that  I  will  not  put  up  with." 

"All  right."!  says,  and  motions  'im  to  walk  on 
a' ed,  being  such  a  scarecrow  as  would  demean  any 
young  woman  as  valued  'erself  to  be  seen  in  com- 
pany with.  And  we  goes  in  procession  to  the  bar- 
racks. I  never  see  a  sentry  more  on  the  broad  grin 
than  that  one  at  the  gate  when  he  see  Dave  brought 
in  a  prisoner.  "When  you  can  shut  your  face, 
voung  man,"  I  sez  to  him,  sharp-like,  "  per'aps 
you'll  give  Miss  Hemmans's  compliments  to  the 
sergeant  on  duty,  and  say  as  she's  brought  in 
his "  and  I'd  nearly  said  the  word  ;  but  some- 
think  in  Dave's  eye  warned  me,  so  I  ended  up,  "  the 
missin'  private  of  Comp'ny  C." 

The  sentrv  shakes  'is  bearskin  an'  grins,  meanin' 
as  'e's  on  dooty  ;  so  I  calls  out.  "  Guard  !  "  and  out 
tumbles  the  sergeant  an'  a  corporal  and  file.  They 
saw  Dave,  an"  was  goin'  to  'url  themselves  on  'im 
like  tigers  ;  but  I  throws  myself  between. 

"  No  violence."  says  Dave,  a-droring  'is  rigger  up, 
and  stretching  out  'is  right  arm,  commanding-like — 
"  no  violence.  I  take  you  all  to  witness  as  I've 
surrendered — to  ray  Cousin  Loosha  !  Take  me  to 
the  black-'ole,  Sergeant  Mappin,  an'  report  me  in 
the  mornin' ;  but  mind  you  tell  the  colonel  that  I 
surrendered  to  my  Cousin  Loosha  fust  of  all."  An'  to 
the  last  'e  kep'  repeatin'  that  as  they  'ustled  'im 
awav  ;  an"  I  b'lieve  it  'ad  somethin'  to  do  with  'is 
gettin'  off  so  easy. 

Our  butcher's  foreman  is  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
passion  for  Loosha,  manifested  by  the  laying  of  votive 
kidneys  and  propitiatory  sweetbreads  on  the  shrine. 
But  the  warmth  of  his  affection  does  not  atone  in 
Loosha's  opinion  for  the  suet  with  which  he  lubricates 
his  hair.  There  was  a  fireman  ;  but  Loosha  would 
not  allow  her  affections  to  dwell  upon  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  perils  attending  his  profession.  To 
marry  a  husband  who,  when  one  was  going  about 
one's  household  duties,  might  be  slowly  a-roasting  to 
a  cinder,  would  be  wearing  to  the  nerves,  she  says. 
The  elderly  married  porter,  who  looks  after  Middle- 
class  Flats,  has  never  repeated  the  daring  act  of 
unlawful  osculation  which  was  visited  with  such  sum- 
man'  retribution  by  our  dragon  of  domestic  virtue. 
It  happened,  if  I  remember,  when  the  miniature  lift 
dedicated  to  the  tradesmen's  parcels  and  coal-scuttles 
went  wrong — stuck  four  feet  below  the  level  of  our 
landing  and  refused  to  budge.  So,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
local  complication,  Jellams  got  into  it,  Loosha  having 
undertaken  to  lighten  his  labors  with  conversation 
and  a  composite  candle.  Alas  for  the  frailty  of  man- 
kind \  Then  it  was  that,  undeterred  by  the  fear  of 
scalding  grease  or  boiling  indignation,  our  porter 
attempted  to  wrest  a  kiss  from  the  lips  that  were 
near.  And,  as  the  indignant  Loosha  thumped  him  on 
the  head  with  the  candlestick,  the  temporary  me- 
chanical obstruction  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  out- 
raged virtue,  and  the  porter,  with  one  wild  cry,  shot 
swiftly  downward  and  disappeared.  He  arrived, 
ultimately,  in  the  coal-cellar,  to  the  relief  of  our  hand- 
maid, who  had  had  awful  visions  of  his  sticking  in 
the  shaft  and  suffocating  slowly,  with  blood-curdling 
groans,  while  masons  were  pulling  down  the  building 
to  get  at  him. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


It  is  difficult  to  make  everybody  careful  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  drinking-water,  but  comparatively  easy 
to  make  the  principles  of  hygiene  generally  known. 
Some  persons  dislike  pure  water,  because  it  is  in- 
sipid. Others  find  it  inconvenient  to  boil  the  water 
they  use,  and  troublesome  or  ridiculous  to  employ  a 
filter.  In  some  industries  impure  water  is  preferred, 
as  in  that  of  the  baker — the  bacteria  in  the  water 
uniting  with  those  in  the  yeast  and  producing  rapidly 
the  desired  lightness.  Does  any  one  in  America 
ever  trouble  himself  about  the  quality  of  water  used 
in  making  his  bread,  or  of  that  in  the  so-called 
mineral  waters  he  drinks,  or  is  he  strenuous  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  the  ice  furnished  him,  which, 
even  when  comparatively  clear,  often  abounds  in 
microbes  ?  Bad  water  is  often  the  cause  of  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


—  It  is  not  strange  that  Beecham's  Pills 
are  so  universally  and  favorably  known  when  one 
considers  that  the  manufacturers  make  use  of  over 
14,000  advertising  mediums,  and  spend  about  5550.- 
000  through  them  every  year.  Such  liberal  use  of 
the  press  is  bound  to  have  results,  and  proof  is  seen 
in  the  exceptional  facilities  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy in  the  manufacture  of  the  pills,  in  order  to  meet 
the  enormous  and  increasing  demand  ;  among  them, 
the  pill  machine  which  shapes  15,000  pills  p<  r  min- 
ute. And,  furthermore,  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
quantity  kepi  in  stock  is  8J4  tons,  which  means 
about  77,684,200  pills  always  readv  for  shipment. 
These  figures  are  almost  lofty  enough  to  make  one 
fed  dizzy,  but  then,  he  has  only  to  swell  the  ranks 
and  become  a  user  of  these  famous  pills  when  all 
dizziness,  biliousness,  indigestion,  sick  headache,  or 
liver  and  stomach  troubles  will  disappear. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

What  Frightens  Her. 

The  modern,  self-reliant  maid 
Oft  makes  you  wonder  how 

She  happens  to  be  so  afraid 
Whene'er  she  sees  a  cow. 

—  li'ashingtoi 

A  Castilian  Ditty. 
O  Manuel  garcia  alonro. 

Colorado  especialc  H.  Clay, 
Invincible  flora  alphonzo. 

Cigarette  panatella  el  rey, 
Victoria  Rcina  sclectas — 

O  twofer  madura  grande — 
O  conchas  oscura  perfeclas. 

You  drive  all  mv  sorrows  away. 


The  Professor  and  the  Pin. 
When  our  professor  entered  school 

Lre  class-time  did  begin. 
And  unsuspectingly  did  sit 

Upon  a  lurking  pin. 
He  leapt  into  the  air  so  high 

There  surely  were  no  grounds 
For  any  one  to  say  of  him 

His  anger  "  knew  no  bounds." 

— Boston  Courier. 


I  - 


Grover's  Wail, 
ndered  by  the  seaside, 


I  wandered  sad  and  chill, 
I  could  not  see  the  yacht  come*' 

Which  carried  David  HIH  ; 
1  had  no  heart  for  fishing, 

t  could  not  write  a  word.    "* 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  hearth 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,  oh,  he  came  not ; 

I  watched  the  livelong  day 
Prepared  to  swift  embrace  him 

And  show  him  Buzzard's  Bay; 
I  paced  the  beach  in  silence — 

1  must  have  looked  absurd — 
And  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

— JWrc  York  Tribune. 


A  Warning  to  Little  Boys. 
Now  is  the  time  when  little  boys 

Partake  of  little  round  green  apples. 
And  little  rural  funerals 

Ensue  from  little  rural  chapels. — Life. 


An  Exception. 

I  like  to  watch  my  wife  when  she's 

Crocheting. 
Or  when  she's  tatting  mysteries 

Essaying. 

I  often  note  com  place ntly 

Her  shirring, 
Nor  does  her  darning  prompt  in  me 

Demurring. 

But  I  am  spurred,  1  must  allow. 

To  quitting, 
When  she  her  alabaster  brow 

Is  knitting. — Boston  Courier. 


The  Recording  Angel  up  to  Date. 
He  stood  at  the  celestial  gates 

With  fear  and  wonder  fraught, 
Of  twenty  million  candidates. 

The  man  the  office  sought. 

"  And  this,"  quoth  he,  "  will  be  my  plea," 

And  fair  it  did  bespeak  him. 
To  think,  where  all  for  office  call. 

In  walked  the  world  to  seek  him  ! 

But  the  recording  angel's  head 

A  question  formed  to  trip  with, 
And,  shaking  it,  he  gravely  said  : 
"  Friend,  how  much  did  you  skip  with?" 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Why  it  has  not  Shrunk. 
She  has  the  Dattiest  bathing-suit 

This  season  at  the  shore ; 
The  sweetest,  daintiest  costume  that 

They  showed  her  at  the  store. 
The  clerk  assured  her,  when  she  bought 

It,  that  it  wouldn't  shrink, 
No  matter  how  much  she  might  sport 

Upon  the  ocean's  brink. 

She's  worn  it  now  a  score  of  times. 

And  srill  it  looks  as  new, 
And  fresh,  and  bright,  as  when  it  first 

Appeared  to  public  view. 
The  clerk  was  right.     It  hasn't  shrunk 

Or  changed  its  color  yet. 
One  reason  possibly  may  be 

She's  never  got  it  wet. 

— Somerz'ille  Journal^ 

How  Far  It  Was. 
'  How  far  is  it  around  the  world  ?  " 
In  girlish  innocence  asked  she. 
'  Ah,  I  will  measure  it,"  he  said. 
"  If  you'll  permit  me,  love,  to  see." 
Then  when  his  strong  right  arm  he'd  placed 

Around  her  waist  so  small  and  trim. 
He  found  it  wasn't  very  far — 

For  she  was  all  the  world  to  him. — Puck. 


The  College  Graduate. 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
With  muscle  and  intellect  richly  endowed, 
He  starts  out  in  life  with  hopeful  intent. 
Expecting  at  least  to  become  President ; 
But  wrestling  awhile  with  life  and  its  ills, 
He's  content  if  he  settles  his  grocery  bills. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

His  Sorrow. 
His  life's  serenely  happy  and  the  world  might  envy  him, 

Vet  pitying  glances  everywhere  he  sees; 
For  a  man  seems  sore  oppressed  at  every  turn  with  sorrow 
grim 
When  his  pantaloons  are  baggy  at  the  knees. 

—  Washington  Star. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
Ho  Alkalies 

OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used,  in  the 
I'  •!      preparation  of 

jr.  Bitot  (Hi 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixeil  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,     and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16.600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  bvthe  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Bemedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  26  years  in  experi- 
mental analysis,  topether  -with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nas  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Pernvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate mem  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
decree  its  restorative  and  invitr oratin «  qualities,  free 
from  the  disajrreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


RAMBLER     BICYCLES 


BEST 
MOST 

LUXURIOUS 


Ga      ft     Ji 

PNEUMATIC 
TIRE 

Leads  Them  til. 

Catalogue  free. 

GORMULIY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

2*1-255  N.  Franklin  Slreet,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave.  «3?5  14th  ^t-.  N.  W, 

Boston.  Washington. 

1769  and  1771  Broadway,  New  York. 


A     NEW 

NONE  BETTER.  TRY  IT.  WELL  SIZED. 
READY  FOR  YOUR  STOTE.  RANGE,  OR 
GRATE.     WE  GUARANTEE  IT. 


WILMINGTON 


(Tr.ide-Tnarfc  secured.) 


$9.oo  I 


PER  TON.  DELIVERED  TO 
OUR  HOT.  SEND  A  POSTAL- 
ARD  OR  TELEPHONE  383. 


WAIXWRIGHT   &    EASTfVX. 

131  and  133  Folgom  Street. 


POINTS 


US  "^ozzorji's 

COMPLEXION 


P  O  W  D  E  R  =  SJFE;  CDRATIYE;  BE&UTIFYTHG.  | .  2. 3. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise.       | 

A  small  girl,  apparently  about  five  years  of  age, 
entered  a  drug-store  in  Lockport,  N.  Y..  the  other 
day,  and  asked  for  a  battle  of  cod-fish  cordial,  "  the 
smallest  you's  got."  The  amazed  drug-clerk  could 
not  interpret  this  unfamiliar  term,  so  he  called  on  the 
proprietor,  who,  after  naming  over  the  list  of  pro- 
prietary preparations,  decided  that  Godfrey's  Cordial 
was  the  article  wanted. 

It  was  a  Sunday-school  class  (says  the  New  York 
World),  and  the  teacher  believed  in  asking  ques- 
tions to  see  how  clearly  the  scholars  understood 
their  lessons.  The  widow  of  Ham  was  the  subject, 
and  the  teacher  thought  she  would  be  quickly  an- 
swered when  she  asked:  "What  is  a  widow  t" 
There  was  a  silence  until  she  nodded  to  the  small 
bov  at  her  left,  and  ssiid  :  "  You  know  what  a  widow 
is,  don't  you?"  for  she  knew  the  boy's  mother  was 
one.     "  Yes'm,"    he    answered;    "  it's  a   lady   what 

takes  in  washing." 

♦ 

When  Bismarck  first  went  to  Dr.  Schweninger  for 
treatment,  he  grew  very  angry  at  the  physician's 
searching  questions.  "I  am  tired  of  your  intermi- 
nable questions,"  he  said,  at  last;  "can't  you  cure 
your  patients  without  so  much  annoyance?"  "  You 
find  niv  questions  annoying,  eh  ?  "  roared  the  doctor, 
who  was  as  fiery  as  the  chancellor  himself;  "very 
well,  then  ;  you  may  go  to  the  doctors  who  treat  their 
patients  without  asking  them  questions  ;  you  may  go 
to  the  horse-doctors."  But  Bismarck  saw  the  justice 
of  the  physician's  stand,  and  they  became  firm  friends 
from  that  time. 

A  story  is  current  in  London  about  two  Waterford 
merchants  and  hatters  who  once  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  the  present  Pope's  predecessor.  They 
were  old-fashioned  men  and  good,  pious  Catholics, 
and  when,  after  much  formality,  they  were  ushered 
into  the  room  where  Pius  the  Ninth,  in  all  his  Papal 
splendor,  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  both  were  so 
overcome  with  emotion  that  they  could  do  nothing 
but  stare  in  blank  amazement,  trembling  all  over. 
At  last  one  of  them  found  his  tongue.  Throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  he  shouted  out  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  vast  chamber:  "O 
Holy  Father,  we're  from  Watherford  ! " 

Vernet.  the  French  painter,  was  once  traveling 
from  Versailles  to  Paris  in  the  same  compartment 
with  two  ladies  whom  be  had  never  seen  before,  but 
who  were  evidently  acquainted  with  him.  They  ex- 
amined him  very  minutely,  and  commented  upon 
him  quite  freely.  The  painter  was  annoyed,  and 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution.  As 
the  train  passed  through  the  tunnel  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
three  travelers  were  wrapped  in  complete  darkness. 
Vernet  raised  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
kissed  it  twice  violently.  On  emerging  from  the  ob- 
scurilv,  he  found  that  the  ladies  had  withdrawn  their 
attention  from  him,  and  were  glaring  contemptuously 
at  each  other.  Presendy  they  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
Vernet,  on  leaving  them,  said  :  "  Ladies.  1  shall  be 
puzzled  all  mv  life  by  the  inquiry,  '  Which  of  diese 
two  ladies  was  it  that  kissed  me?'  " 

Years  ago  (says  Art  in  Advertising) ',  when  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  was  engaged  on  "  Kamona,"  and  was 
otherwise  agitating  the  Indian  question,  she  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  in  Boston,  and,  two  days 
later,  came  over  to  New  York  to  consult  with  her 
publisher,  the  late  Dr.  Holland.  Greatly  to  her  dis- 
appointment, she  did  not  find  the  New  York  public 
much  interested.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
hearing  at  all.  Crossing  Union  Square,  she  met  a 
good  Boston  friend,  who  had  followed  her  course  in 
Boston,  and,  naturally,  the  first  question  he  asked 
was  how  matters  were  going.  "To  tell  the  truth," 
said  the  gifted  author,  "  matters  are  not  going  well 
at  all.  In  fact,  they  are  moving  very  slowly — very 
slowly,  indeed."  "  You  don't  tell  me,"  said  the  Bos- 
ton man,  in  astonishment ;  "  why,  I  thought  after 
that  editorial  in  the  Advertiser  last  Monday.  New- 
York  would  be  at  a  fever  heat." 

One  M.  Bidoche  has  recendy  been  fined  for  the 
illegal  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris,  his  specialty  be- 
ing a  mystic  water,  ' '  Eau  des  Pere£ de la  Montaigne- 
Sainte,"  which  contains  "  the  germs  of  universal 
fecundation,"  and  which  one  of  his  patients  found  all 
too  successful.  She  had  been  married  twelve  years 
and  had  no  children  ;  so,  she  had,  she  explained  be- 
fore the  correctional  tribunal,  a  satisfactory  interview 
with  the  doctor,  and  took  a  botde  of  the  wonderful 
water.  Two  months  afterward  she  found  herself  in 
an  interesting  condition,  and  a  son  in  due  time  made 
his  appearance.  '  But.  M.  le  President,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  tragic  tones,  "  then  1  had  another,  and  a 
third,  and  I  went  to  M.  Bidoche  and  implored  him 
to  stop  ;  that  the  water  was  acting  loo  powerfully  ; 
and  he  tells  me  he  can  not.  I  may  have  a  dozen  chil- 
dren  "  ;  when  an  explosion  of  laughter  in  court 

drowned  the  rest  of  the  plaintive  story.  The  defend- 
ant was  fined  two  hundred  francs,  when  they  ought, 
in  view  of  the  steady  depopulation  of  the  country,  to 
have  handsomely  rewarded  him. 


tion,  but  of  a  somewhat  irascible  temper.     One  night 
a  youthful  admirer,  who  was  accustomed  to  make 
frequent  evening  calls  upon  the  ebony  Maria  in  her 
kitchen,  prolonged   his   visit   to  a  tiresome  length. 
After  Maria  had  worn  out  every  topic  of  conversation  I 
of  which  she  was  mistress,  she  essayed  to  give  him  a  \ 
delicate  hint  as  to  her  mental  and  physical  weariness  ! 
by  a  prodigious  yawn.    Through  some  miscalcuia-  | 
tion  as  to  the  stretching  capacity  of  her  mouth,  how- 
ever, she  dislocated  her  jaw  in  the  process.     The 
doctor  was  hastily  summoned  from  above  stairs  by 
the  distracted  young  man,  who  stood  diftidenUy  in 
the  background  while  Maria's  jaw  was  put  into  work- 
ing order  again.    The  first  use  she  made  of  her  re- 
covered power  of  speech  was  to  turn  wrathfully  upon 
the  trembling  visitor,  and  say.  in  a  tone  of  withering 
scorn:  "P'raps  de  nex'  time  yo'  goes  a-callin",  an' 
stays  an'  stays  till  de  lady  gapes  an"  suffocates  her 
jaws,  \o'U  tak'  it  fer  a  hint  dat  it's  "bout  time  to  be 
a-gwine  home  !  " 

Dr.  Frith,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  relates  a  story 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  the  author  of  "  Vathek." 
This  eccentric  gentleman  lived  at  Fonlhill  Abbey,  a 
few  miles  from  Bath.  Every  picture  in  the  abbey 
was  a  gem,  and  the  gardens  were  unrivaled  by  any 
in  England  ;  but  the  owner  was  a  recluse,  and  this 
palace  of  art  was  surrounded  by  a  formidable  wall 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  twelve  feet  high,  and  crowned 
by  a  chevaux-de-frise,  and  the  gates  were  kept  care- 
fully closed.  At  last  Mr.  Frilh's  cousin,  an  ardent 
connoisseur  in  art,  found  them  unguarded.  He 
slipped  in.  and  wandered  about  die  enchanted  do- 
main till  he  met  a  man  with  a  spade  in  his  hand, 
presumably  the  gardener.  This  personage  politely 
showed  him  over  fruit-gardens,  hot-houses,  etc., 
then  the  house,  with  its  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  suits  of 
armor,  and  other  glories,  and  ended  by  asking  him 
to  dinner.  "  No,  really,  I  couldn't  think  of  taking 
such  a  liberty.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Eeckford  would  be 
offended."  "  No,  he  wouldn't.  You  must  stop  and 
dine  with  me.  I  am  Mr.  Beckford."  The  dinner 
was  magnificent,  served  on  massive  plate,  the  wines 
of  the  choicest  vintage,  rarer  still  Mr.  Beckford's 
conversation.  They  talked  till  a  fine  Louis  Quatorze 
clock  struck  eleven.  Then  Mr.  Beckford  rose  and 
left  the  room.  The  guest  waited  for  his  return,  till 
he  started  to  find  the  room  in  semi-darkness,  and 
one  of  the  solemn,  powdered  footmen  putting  out 
the  lights.  "Mr.  Beckford  has  gone  to  bed,"  said 
the  man.  The  guest  rose  and  followed  the  footman 
to  the  front  door.  That  functionary  opened  it  wide, 
and  said  :  "  Mr.  Beckford  ordered  me  to  present  his 
compliments  to  you,  sir  ;  and  I  am  to  say  that,  as 
vou  found  vour  way  into  Fonthill  Abbey  without 
assistance,  you  may  find  your  way  out  again  as  best 
you  can  ;  and  he  hopes  you  will  take  care  to  avoid  the 
bloodhounds  that  are  let  loose  in  the  gardens  every 
night.  1  wish  you  good-evening."  The  guest  spent 
the  night  in  the  branches  of  the  first  tree  that  prom- 
ised a  safe  shelter,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sun 
showed  itself  that  he  made  his  way,  terror  attend- 
ing each  step,  through  the  gardens  into  the  park, 
and  so  to  Bath. 


Make  Yourself  a  New  Body. 

Purge  away  the  old,  diseased,  and  worn  out  body,  ssjd 
Dr.  Brandreih.  Replace  the  discharged  matters  of  the 
system  with  good,  simple  food  and  thus  build  up  a  new 
and  sound  body  in  place  of  one  feeble  and  diseased.  Every 
man  should  know  that  he  must  be  "  renewed"  at  least  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  else  he  would  soon  break  down  com- 
pletely. This  renewing  process  is  easily  brought  about  by- 
purging  with  BsANuRtTH's  Pills.  They  put  new  life  into 
old  bodies. 

BraKDRETH's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  htore,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 

—  Dk.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SISTEM. 


SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Thursday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAX  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,   11.30  a.  m.J  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25-  6.45  p-  M- 
Extra   trips   on   Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  n.oo  a.  m.  and 

7-45  ?•  m- 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days}— 7.30.  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  P.  M. 


From   SAN   FRANCISCO   for  FAIRFAX  (weekdays)— 

7.30  a.  m.:  5.00  p.  it. 
(Sundays) — 8.00.9.00,  io.oo.  11.00  a.   m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  t  RANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.10,  6.45.  7.45,  9.15.  11.05  A-  M-i   t-45-  3-30.  5-oo  P-  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00.  9.45,  11.00.  11.50  a.  m.;  1.10,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  U. 

Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. _^_ 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days)— 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.06  p.  u. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15,  6.00,  7.02  p.  u. 

Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. ^^^ 


From  MILL  VALLEY   for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11.10  a.  M.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.05,   11-20  a.  m.;  1.20,   2.45.   4.00,  5.30, 
6.30  p.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days 
—6.45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.50,  11.45  ■*-  «-;  2-25-  4-05-  5-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.20,  11.40  a.  m.;  12.35,   I-4Si  3-'°j  4-25> 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 

;   Francisco. 


7.30  A 
5.00  p. 

S.OO  A 


u.  Week  Days 

U.  Week  Days 
M.  Sundays 


Th  hough 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


8.45  a.  m.  Week  Days 
6.15  p.  M.  Week  Days 
8.15  p.  m.  Sundays 


.  M.  Week  Day: 
.  M.  Saturdays 
.  M.  Sundays 


Tom  ales,     1 
Howards,    L 
DuDcanMills?45A.M.  Mondays 
Cazadero,     6.15  P.  M.  Week  Days 
and  Way      8.15  p.  «.  Sundays 
Stations.      ] 


A  physician  had,  as  presiding  genius  in  his  culi- 
nary department,  a  negro  woman  of  a  social  disposi- 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

Tork  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Majestic August  24th  1  Majestic September  21st 

Germanic August  31st     Germanic.  ...September  28th 

Teutonic September  7th     Teutonic October  5th 

Britannic September  14th  j  Britannic October  12th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  S45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway.  New  York. 

MERCHANTS' LINE 


New  Line  of  Clipper 

Ships. 
New  York  to  San  Francisco 

TMK  MAGNIFICENT  IKON  SHIP 

T.   F.   OAKES, 

1807  tons  register,  REED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  Vork.  and  having 
....■cmcnLs  will  receive  quick   dispatch.     To  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  A  1  Clipper  Ship  KMILY  HEED,  Sim- 
mons, Master.     For  freight  apply  to 

1   \V         .'.     I"  JiforniaSt.,  S.  F. 

W.  K.  GRACE  &  CO.,  Hanover  Square.  N.  Y. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 
Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 
Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes, $1,25;  Tomales, 
$2.00  ;  Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  S3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
$1.00:  Tomales,  51.50;  Howards,  32.ee;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  e\cepted>  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 
WILLIAM   GRAVES,  K.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,   14  Sansome  Street. 

PACIFIC  MAIL_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line    to    New    York,    via    Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Aug.  25th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney  ; 
Sept.  5th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;    Sept.  15th,  SS.  San  Juan. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  Americau 
Ports  and  Panama, 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  iSth  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Saluia  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito.  Ocos,  Champerico,  Sao 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Pur.ta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — August  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
wfll  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan  and    China   Line  for    Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu).   . .  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  P.  11. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  si. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     L'ranch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  31.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGK'  INl  i, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       18!>~. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  6 

Eelgic Thursday,  October  C 

Oceanic... (via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  October  25 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Ufficc.  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  i-  raticisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenH  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager, 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steam  -  ."  r  ports  in  Alaska, 

9  a.  M..  Aug.  2,  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  \.  ll„ 
Aug.  1,  7,  12,  17,  aa,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  it,  16,  si,  26. 
For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  \.  If.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all- way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th and 
5th  day  ;il  11  a.  M,  Fur  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office^  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery*  Street. 
r.nnnu.1,  PERKINS  %  CO.,  General  .J       its 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


leave      J        From  July  25,  1892. 


7.00   A. 
7.30   A. 


8.CO  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.30   A. 


9.OO  A. 
I2.CO  M. 
I. CO  P. 
I.30  P. 
3.OO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


4.30  P. 

4.30  P. 

4.30  P. 

5.30  P. 


5-3o  r. 

6.00  P. 

*      6.00  P. 

6.00  P. 

I       7-CO  P. 

7.00  P. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . .. 

Haywards.  Niles,  and  San  Jose. 

N  iles  and  San  J  ose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogdcn  and  East 

NOes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Denting,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  MUlon 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   NDes,  and  San  Jose" . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 
Santa  Rosa    

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento.... 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  A  ngeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose.. 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 
Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East   


7->5 
12.15 

6.15 

6. .5 
7-i5 
9-45 


8-45  r. 
8.45  r. 
7.15  *- 
9.00  p. 
12.45  p. 
9.45  a. 

9-45  a. 

9-45*  A. 
10.45  A. 
10.45  A. 

'      8.45    A. 


8.45   A. 

7-45  a. 


9- IS    A. 

t     8.45    f- 


8.15    A. 


SANTA  CKt'Z  DIVISION. 


2.15 
4-45 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
F  el  ton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 


8.05 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Towuseud  Sts. 


7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations •    2.38   p. 

7.30  a.  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J     8.28  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz.  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  Sao  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San    Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10  p. 

9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     ;     2.45    p. 

10.37  *■     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   P. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 330  P. 

*  2.30   p.     San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 

Salinas,        Monterey,         Pacific 
Grove,     and      principal      Way 

Stations *  10.37  A. 

h    3.30   p.     San  Jose,    Gilroy,   and   principal 

Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ...     *    8.06  a, 

5.15  p.    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

0.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   -.  6.35  a. 

'  11.45   p-     Menlo   Park  and   principal  Way 

Stations ....      f     7.30  p. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  WORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April    24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  it.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  p.  u. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  II. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3°.  u.30  A.  M.;  1.40,  3.40.  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11.10  a.  m,;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Dajs — 
.6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  a.  u.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  it. 

Saturdays  on!> — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  U. 
Sundays — 8.3$,  10.05,  "-35  *•  M-i  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 

Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 

Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

5.05    P.    M. 

8.00  A.   M. 
9.30   A.  II. 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rt  w. 

10.40A.  H. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.M. 

8.50  A.  M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 
3.30    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.M. 

I0.30A.M. 

6.  IO  P.M. 

7.40    A.   M. 

8.00    A.  II. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6.  to  P.M. 

7.4O    A.    II. 

3-30  r.  m. 

8.00   A.  M. 

GucmeviUc. 

7.25  P.M. 

10.3c  i.U 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.    M. 
5-05   P.    >L 

8.O0    A.   11. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma        10  40A.11. 
and             6.05  P.  m. 

Glen  PI' 

8.50A.M. 
6. 10  P.M. 

7.  j,           .    •■'.. 

3.30  P.  H. 

8.00   A.   M, 

5.00  P.   H. 

Sebastopol.     10.40A.  H, 
|  6.05  P.  U. 

1  .     : 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Hark  West  Sj  1 
Geyservillc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  I 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Qoverdalc  for  the  Geysers  ;  ;il  I'ieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville.  boda  Bay,  Lakcport, 
and  Bartlctt  Springs  j  at  Hopland  for  Lakcport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Spring*,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakcport, 
Wulits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  rort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  rlydcsviue,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Monday* 
to  Petsluma,  $t.<p;  to  Santa  Rosa,  Sj.-'s;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3*40;  t'j  <-  loveroale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  55.?o;  to  Ukian, 
$6.75 ;  to  Sebastopol.  S3.70;  to  Gueineville,  $3-75 1  to 
Sonoma.  Si. 50;  10  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

HO  KETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 

"    ■.,  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.35  ; 

to  Qoverdal  i  h,  $4.^0;  to  Hopland.  $3.80;  to 

ScbaMopol,   $1.80;  to  Gucrncvillc,  S2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 

Ellen,  $i.ao, 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 
Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   30  Montgomery  Street,  and  a 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  SnowFlour 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  22,  1892. 


T-hJ)  iTi  <r^  441 4r4' 

"Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville"  was  a  pleasant 
pastoral  sketch  of  Southern  life,  by  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  to  which  the  Century-  Magazine  gave  shelter 
and  hospitality-  It  was  a  picture  of  the  conventional 
ex- Con  federate  brigadier,  the  genial  old  chap  who 
is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  yet  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
cheating  his  creditors  and  fighting  duels  with  his 
friends.  By  the  brigadiers  side  figured  the  inevit- 
able faithful  darkey,  who  brings  out  the  weaknesses 
of  his  master  by  contrast  with  his  own  shrewdness. 
In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  the  brigadier  used  to  be 
an  Irish  landlord,  profuse,  spendthrift,  and  reckless, 
and  the  darkey  was  a  whole-souled  old  butler,  whose 
heart  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  lie  for  his  master, 
or  to  weep  bitter  tears  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
family.  Boucicault  used  to  play  the  broken-down 
squire  or  the  emotional  butier  with  equal  vigor  and 
pathos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Irish  squire  nor 
the  stage  brigadier  have  ever  been  types  of  a  large 
class.  Such  freaks  undoubtedly  have  existed.  Even 
Harold  Skimpole  is  said  to  have  had  an  original  in 
real  life.  But  Gradgrind  is  too  numerous  nowadays 
to  co-exist  with  a  race  of  beings  who  presume  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  law  which  requires 
every  one  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  live  at  peace  with  his  neighbors.  The  tribe 
of  Jeremy  Diddlers  never  becomes  quite  extinct ;  but 
the  prejudices  of  a  hard-hearted  age  are  inimical  to 
the  production  of  well-developed  specimens.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  spectator  is  to  laugh  sympathetic- 
ally at  the  tricks  by  which  Beau  Brummel  cheats  his 
tailor  and  at  the  aristocratic  courtesy  with  which 
Colonel  Carter  foils  his  grocer's  attempt  to  collect  his 
bill ;  but  second  thought  reveals  the  operation  in  the 
light  of  common  swindling,  and  the  spectator  feels 
that  he  can  not  afford  to  sympathize. 

It  was  hardly  fair  for  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  to 
paint  the  survivors  of  the  lost  cause  as  swaggering 
dead-beats.  There  are,  no  doubt,  dead-beats  among 
them,  and  some  of  them  probably  swagger.  But 
they  are  no  truer  representatives  of  the  gallant  band 
of  warriors  who  held  the  nation  at  bay  for  four  years 
than  Palsy  Fairchild  is  a  type  of  the  Union  soldier. 
These  unfortunate  sons  of  the  South  lost  everything — 
their  kith  and  kin,  their  fortunes,  their  lands,  their 
prestige,  and  their  power— through  their  adherence 
to  a  delusion  ;  is  it  fair,  or  generous,  or  kindly  to 
paint  them  as  having  dwindled  after  their  defeat  into 
a  race  of  Robert  Macaires?  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville  is  incapable  of  earning  an  honest  dollar, 
and  does  not  chafe  at  his  incapacity  ;  Judge  Kerfoot 
is  a  red-nosed,  fuddled  old  fool ;  Major  Yancey  is  a 
cross  between  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  and  Bombastes 
Furioso.  Does  modern  Southern  society  consist  of 
dis re pu labilities  like  these,  spending  idle  lives  in  the 
arrangement  of  duels  and  the  absorption  of  mint- 
juleps?    If  so,  God  help  the  South. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  stands  high  enough  in  the 
ranks  of  dramatists  to  warrant  the  application  of  the 
severest  rules  of  criticism  to  his  work.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  captious  to  say  that  his  dramatization  of 
Mr.  Smith's  story  was  unwise.  There  is  not  mate- 
rial in  it  for  a  good  play.  There  is  practically  no 
action  in  it.  There  is  no  love-thread,  for  Colonel 
Carter's  senile  love  for  his  ward  provokes  nothing 
but  indulgent  ridicule.  There  are  but  two  char- 
acters— the  colonel  himself  and  his  body-servant, 
Chad.  All  the  other  personages,  male  and  female, 
might  be  eliminated  from  the  piece  without  injur)'. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  experience  enough  to  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  build  a  play  on  two  parts,  both 
male.  In  these  Southern  plays,  in  which  he  made 
his  reputation,  there  is  always  a  love-affair,  of  more 
or  less  intensity,  between  a  Northern  soldier  and  a 
Southern  girl,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  audience  de- 
lights in  watching  how  their  true  love  is  eventually 
made  to  run  smooth  in  spite  of  obstacles.  This  is 
an  element  which  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  this 
class  of  plays.  Why  did  Mr.  Thomas  try  to  get  along 
without  it  in  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  "  ? 

Holland  as  Colonel  Carter  and  Harris  as  Chad  are 
delightful.  The  former  is  one  of  those  actors  whom 
the  public  are  always  glad  to  see — he  is  such  a  fin- 
ished artist,  and  he  always  fills  his  parts  so  com- 
pletely. His  Southern  colonel  is  perfect  in  lan- 
guage, accent,  and  deportment.  In  his  hands  the 
colonel  is  a  model  of  Southern  chivalry,  in  the  bust 
sense  of  thai  term,  overflowing  with  geniality,  and 
living  up  to  his  sense  of  honor,  which,  unhappily, 
does  not  redeem  him  from  utter  irresponsibility. 
Mr.  Holland  has  trained  his  tongue  to  the  Southern 
accent  ;  he  clips  his  words,  and  there  is  a  melliflu- 
ous sweetness  in  his  tones.  Such  gentlemen  are  still 
met  with  in  the  rural  counties  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia.  Stoddart,  perhaps,  would  have  put  more 
pathco  into  the  part,  but  he  could  not  have  touched 


Holland  in  the  accent.  That  grand  old  actor,  who 
will  rank  with  Jefferson  and  John  Gilbert,  has  never 
forgotten  that  he  hailed  from  the  land  o'  cakes. 

Hardly  second  to  Holland  is  Harris  as  Chad.  He, 
too,  has  imbued  himself  with  the  accent  of  the  well- 
bred  darkev  servant,  and  he  faithfully  impersonates 
die  unselfish  devotion  of  the  ex-slave,  who  is  more 
loyal  to  his  master  than  the  master  is  to  himself. 
The  character  is,  to  some  extent,  conventional,  like 
the  saints  in  mediaeval  pictures  ;  such  unreasoning 
love  and  affection  are  more  frequently  observed  on 
the  stage  than  in  real  life.  But  Harris  gives  us  the 
picture,  real  or  supposititious,  with  all  its  lights  and 
shadows,  its  flashes  of  humor  and  its  touches  of 
pathos  ;  the  play  of  his  features  is  very  fine,  indeed, 
and  was  closely  followed  by  his  audience.  Indeed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  drollery  of  the  servant,  the 
spectators  might  have  wearied  of  following  the  high 
art  of  the  master  through  five  acts. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  production  of 
a  succession  of  plays  based  more  or  less  directly  on 
the  Civil  War,  suggests  some  reflections.  This 
country  has  waged  four  wars  :  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  War  of  1812,  the  War  with  Mexico,  and 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Dramatic  incidents  and 
dramatic  characters  were  not  wanting  in  any  of  the 
four.  Yet  only  one  of  the  four  has  furnished  topics 
for  treatment  on  the  stage.  There  was  infinite  ro- 
mance in  the  War  of  Independence.  Thrilling 
episodes  were  not  wanting  in  the  War  of  1812.  In 
both,  heroes  and  heroines  were  brought  to  the 
surface  by  circumstance,  and  did  great  deeds  which 
stirred  men's  souls  and  awoke  the  emotions  on  which 
the  drama  feeds.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  name  a  single 
play  based  on  incidents  in  these  conflicts.  Such 
plays  have  doubtless  been  written  and  possibly  per- 
formed. But  they  long  ago  went  to  the  bourne 
from  which  no  play  returns.     Why  ? 

It  seems  that  people  are  not  going  to  tire  of  pieces 
based  on  incidents  of  the  Civil  War.  They  are  all 
pretty  much  alike.  There  is  a  gallant  young  soldier 
who  bestows  his  heart  upon  a  daughter  of  the  enemy. 
She  has  an  obdurate  parent,  who  will  not  listen  to 
the  lovers.  The  young  man's  father  revolts  at  an 
alliance  with  the  foe.  The  troops  go  to  battle,  and 
the  voung  soldier  saves  the  life  of  his  lady-love's 
father,  or  is  all  shot  to  pieces,  and  is  taken  to  be 
nursed  at  her  house  ;  and  while  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion is  impending,  Richmond  falls,  Lee  surrenders, 
and  the  curtain  drops  on  a  general  reconciliation. 
There  is  some  monotony  in  these  plays,  but  they  all 
appeal  to  simple  instincts,  and  take  with  the  general 
public.  Something  of  their  success  has  been  due  to 
the  contrast  between  the  Southern  character  as  de- 
veloped by  slavery,  and  the  Northern  character  as 
developed  under  freedom  ;  but  there  was  quite  as 
sharp  a  contrast  between  the  English  of  1786  and 
1812  and  the  Americans  of  those  periods. 

One  of  the  greatest  American  actors  now  living 
was  asked  why  a  successful  drama  could  not  be  built 
on  some  episode  of  our  early  history — as,  for  instance, 
on  the  life  of  General  Jackson?  He  replied  that 
General  Jackson  was  too  recent.  He  had  not  yet 
aged  into  a  hero.  The  people  who  would  go  to  see 
a  play  turning  on  an  episode  in  Napoleon's  career, 
like  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  would  not  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  hear  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  swear 
"  By  the  Eternal !  "  or  to  see  him  cram  Mrs.  Eaton 
down  the  throat  of  Washington  society.  In  the  case 
of  Napoleon,  distance  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
lapse  of  lime.  The  Civil  War  is  much  more  recent 
than  the  career  of  the  Master  of  the  Hermitage  ;  yet 
people  will  always  go  to  hear  plays  based  on  its  inci- 
dents. Perhaps  the  inherent  dramatic  quality  of  the 
workings  of  slavery  may  account  for  the  difference. 


At  the  theatres,  during  the  week  commencing 
August  22d  :  Sol  Smith  Russell  in  "A  Poor  Rela- 
tion" ;  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Girofle-Girofia "  ; 
Harrison  and  Bell's  company  in  '*  Little  Tippett"  ; 
Jeffreys  Lewis  in  "  Divorce  "  ;  "  My  Partner  "  ;  and 
Nellie  McHenry  in  "  A  Night  at  the  Circus." 


Mechanical  Drawing  Instruments. 

Now  that  the  colleges  and  the  schools  of  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  are  beginning  their  work  again, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
those  whose  work  will  include  mechanical  drawing 
in  any  of  its  branches.  The  firsl  essential  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  where  measurements  and  lines  must 
be  mathematically  exact,  is  that  the  instruments  shall 
be  perfect.  A  "wobbly"  compass,  weak-jointed 
dividers,  and  a  bad  ruling-pen  make  the  work  ten 
times  harder;  indeed,  the  fad  that  architects  and 
engineers  use  only  the  best  instruments  shows  the 
importance  of  having  them  of  good,  standard  makes. 

For  some  years  the  architects  have  been  buying  all 
their  draughting  materials  at  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s 
store — now  located  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant 
Avenue.  The  firm  carries  in  stock  drawing- papers 
of  all  qualities  and  sizes,  excellent  drawing-boards, 
T-squares,  parallel  rules,  curve  scrolls,  etc.,  and  now 
their  supply  of  drawing  instruments,  including  e\crv- 
thing  from  the  simplest  ruling-pen  to  elaborate  sets 
of  German-silver  instruments,  is  the  most  complete 
in  the  city.  And.  doing  such  a  large  business  in  this 
line,  they  are  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  very 
lowest  prices. 

To  get  ihe  besl  goods  al  the  lowest  prices  is  whal 
every  one  desires,  and  thai  those  who  need  drawing 
material,  whether  for  mechanical  or  free-hand  draw- 
ing, and  have  been  buying  them  long  enough  to 
knuw  where  they  get  the  best  treatment — that  such 
people  invariably  make  their  purchases  at  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  is  the  best  proof  that  beginners  in  this 
line  can  not  do  better  than  to  trade  at  the  great 
Market  Street  store. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Sol  Smith  Russell  begins  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment, on  Monday  night,  with  a  "  A  Poor  Relation," 
which  will  be  run  throughout  the  week.  The  second 
week  will  be  devoted  to  "  Peaceful  Valley." 

Sardou,  who  is  said  to  get  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
besides  royalties,  for  every  piece  he  writes,  has  a 
new  plav  on  the  stocks,  which  is  entitied  "  Une  Belle 
Americaine,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the 
Deacon  tragedy. 

Manager  John  F.  Bragg  announces  that  George 
Riddle  is  to  give  a  series  of  readings  at  Irving  HaJ], 
commencing  on  the  evening  of  September  5th.  He 
was  very  successful  on  his  former  visit  here,  and 
should  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Fanny  Davenport  has  enough  money  to  buy  a 
castle  in  Wales  as  Patli  did,  bui  she  merely  rents  one 
and  is  spending  the  summer  in  it.  She  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  stage  until  after  the  November  elections — 
and  several  other  actors  and  actresses,  who  can  afford 
to  do  so,  are  also  postponing  their  reappearance  on 
account  of  the  political  excitement. 

Here  is  the  latest  news  aboul  M.  Jean  de  Reszke, 
who  is  at  present  holiday- making  at  Mont  Dore  : 

Mr.  Lenox  Browne,  the  eminent  surgeon  10  ihe  Royal 
Opera,  is  absolutely  positive  that  there  is  no  real  lung 
trouble.  An  American  specialist  from  Paris  is  understood 
to  disagree  with  his  learned  English  colleague.  It  is  certain 
that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  suffering  from  want  of  rest,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  possible  that  the  fact  that,  by  some  not 
unusual  error  of  the  voice- trainers,  he  was  first  taught  as  a 
baritone,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

A  matinee  is  to  be  given  Thursday,  October  27th, 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  sick  benefit  fund  of 
the  German  Press  Club  of  California,  a  branch  of 
the  National  Association  of  German -American  Jour- 
nalists and  Authors.  The  performance  will  be  in 
English  and  German.  The  committee  in  charge 
consists  of  M.  Greenblatt,  Judge  Julius  Reimer, 
George  Schleyer,  N.  Kollmann,  and  Dr.  H.  Muhr. 

Lecocq's  popular  opera,  "  Girofle-Girofia,"  will  be 
given  at  the  Tivoli  this  week,  with  the  following 
cast : 

Girofle-Girofia,  Gracie  Plaisted  ;  Aurora,  Grace  Vernon ; 
Paquita,  Emma  Vorce ;  Pedro,  Tfllie  Salinger ;  Don  Bolero, 
Ferris  Hartman ;  Marasquln,  Phil  Branson ;  Mourzouk, 
Geo.  Olmi;  Pirate  Chief,  Ed.  N.  Knight;  Matamoras, 
George  Harris. 

A  new  opera,  "  Virginia,"  will  be  produced  on  the 
following  Monday  night. 

Signor  Mascagni,  the  composer  of  the  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  has  political  ambitions.  A  correspondent 
writes: 

"  In  Livamo,  where  he  lives,  he  was  a  candidate  recently 
for  election  to  the  town  council.  So  earnest  was  his  desire 
to  be  a  city  father,  that  he  laid  aside  his  musical  work  for 
fourteen  days  to  devote  himself  to  the  less  harmonious  task 
of  electioneering.  But  the  good  people  of  Livamo,  who 
deify  the  young  man  as  a  composer,  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  waste  his  time  with  politics,  and  failed  to  elect 
him.     Mascagni,  it  is  said,  feels  the  defeat  keenly." 

Henry  E.  Abbey's  new  opera  company  will  com- 
prise some  notable  singers.  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke  and  Jean  Lasalle,  the  trio  who  made  the 
success  of  the  last  season  in  New  York,  will  be 
the  principals  in  male  roles,  and  the  prima  donnas 
will  be  Misses  Emma  Eames,  Margaret  Reid,  and 
Mme.  Melba.  The  new-comers  include  Mme. 
Calve,  who  is  a  stage  beauty  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
singer,  and  Signor  Francesca  Vignas,  who  created 
the  tenor  role  in  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  in  London, 
and  sang  it  for  a  year  there. 

Under  the  tide  "The  Dramatic  Peerage,"  two 
hundred  and  sixty  brief  biographies  of  contemporary 
actors,  written  by  Messrs.  Erskine  Reid  and  Herbert 
Compton,  are  gathered  into  a  single  volume.  The 
Tribune  says  of  it : 

"  The  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  followed,  and 
among  the  sketches  are  memoirs  of  Henry  Irving,  Ellen 
Terry,  Ada  Rehan,  J.  L.  Toole,  Charles  Wyndham,  Ada 
Cavendish,  John  Drew,  E.  S.  Willard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft, H.  Eeerbohm  Tree,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Arthur  Cecil, 
William  Farron,  John  Hare,  Henry  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Mrs.  Langtry,  W.  H.Vernon,  Herman  Vezin ,  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  and  Generieve  Ward.  The  lives  are  not  al- 
ways accurate.  The  account  of  Mr.  Drew,  for  example,  is 
comically  incorrect.  The  style  is  sometimes  inflated  and 
sometimes  is  deformed  with  slang.  Mention  is  made  of  per- 
formances that  '  did  not  catch  on,'  and  of  '  a  dramatic  scale 
of  characters  that  ranged  from  the  deep*  bass  of  tragedy  to 
the  piping  sor*rano  of  farce.'  Not  much  critical  judgment 
is  displayed,  and  place  is  found  for  memoirs  of  various 
players  who  are  nobodies.  Nevertheless,  the  book  contains 
biographical  material  lh.it  is  of  value,  and  those  persons 
who   collect  theatrical    publications  should    not   omit   this 


—  Stekdman's  Soothing  Powders  are  now 
only  fifty  cents  a  packet. 


The  advance  sheets  of  Tevis  &  Fisher's  Real 
Estate  Journal  for  August — which  will  be  issued  on 
Monday — show  that  this  lively  little  paper  is  keeping 
up  its  reputation. 

For  Slceplessn.-" 
USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Dake.  Belleville,  III.,  says:  "1  have 
found  it,  and  it  alone,  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
sweet  and  natural  sleep  in  cases  of  insomnia  from 
overwork  of  the  brain,  which  so  often  occurs  in  active 
professional  and  business  men." 


Arthur  Jule  Goodman,  the  artist,  held  an  exhibition 
of  his  aquarelles  and  drawings  during  the  month  of 
July  at  57  Alexandra  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  Lon- 
don.   The  catalogue  named  about  eighty-five  studies. 


There  is  only  one  man  of  American  birth  among 
the  thirty-six  men  nominated  by  the  Socialist  parly  as 
Presidential  electors  for  New  York  State.  We  are 
very  glad  to  hear  it. 

—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


DCLXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

August  21,  1892. 

Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Pompano.     Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Chickens.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Fried  Egg-Plant.     String  Beans. 

Roast  Lamb.     Mint  Sauce. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Cocoanut  Pie.     Fruits. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


—  The  housekeeper's  lot  is  becoming  a 
happier  one  every  day,  as  the  number  of  articles 
which  aie  conveniently  and  daintily  put  up  in  cans 
in  a  wholesomer  and  more  appetizing  form  than  in 
the  raw  state,  is  increased  every  day.  We  are  led 
to  this  remark,  as  we  had  occasion  to  test  on  our 
table  a  pure,  unsweetened,  concentrated  milk,  called 
Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  which,  in  our 
estimation,  is  a  culinary  beauty  and  a  real  table 
luxury.  It  thoroughly  solves  the  question  of  how 
to  obtain  perfect  cream  at  all  seasons. 


■  H.  C.  Massie. 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOrSE. 

Kreling  Bkos Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Lecocq's   Lovely   Opera, 

THE      LITTLE     DUKE! 


Monday,  August  ssd. 
CIRCFLE-C1ROFLA! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

The    Argonaut 

DURINC   THE 

NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  canipaigrn, 
ending-  December  1st,  the  Argo- 
naut will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    0>TE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  -will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval npon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Kepublicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  "We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  In  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  houest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  flag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  "We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  aud 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  u  ill  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  lSil'-J. 

WILLLCttS,  DDIOSD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Dnlon  Block,  COT.  Pine  and  Market  sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
-hip  lo.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  :  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works ;  A.  Whitney  »V  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  ami  Track  Material ;  Hartmanu'B 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


FALL    STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

PAPER    PATTERNS 

For     Ladies',     Misses".     Boys',     and      Little 
Children's     Garments. 

The  sales  of  these  Patterns  arc  far  in  excess  of  all  others 
combined.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 

H.  A.  DEMING,  184  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


August  22,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Edison  is  said  to  prefer  the  light  of  ordinary 
candles  to  that  of  the  finest  incandescent  lights. 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts  about  the  champion 
woman  tennis-player  of  the  United  States  : 

Miss  Mabel  CahUl  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  has  been 
for  only  lour  years  a  resident  of  New  York.  She  is  a  woman 
of  small  physique,  but  full  of  spirit,  and  accomplished  in 
horsemanship  and  other  out-door  sports  besides  tennis. 
One  secret  of  her  success  on  the  tennis-court  is  the  facility 
with  which  she  executes  a  strong  back-hand  stroke,  which 
surprises  her  opponent,  and  usually  wins  the  point  in 
play. 

Mrs.  Robert  Anderson,  the  widow  of  Major  Ander- 
son, of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  lives  quietly  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Among  her  most  cherished  possessions 
are  the  flags  that  were  on  Fort  Sumter  when  Major 
Anderson  defended  it. 

Mrs  Aver,  the  wealthy  New  York  widow,  who 
had  her  portrait  painted  by  Carditis  Duran,  probably 
now  regrets  it  very  much.     A  correspondent  says  : 

■The  lady  is  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  covered  with 
antique  tapestry.  She  is  robed  in  heavy  velvet  of  an  in- 
describable hue,  and  a  heavy  purple  mantle,  bordered  with 
Russian  sable,  falls  from  her  shoulders.  Velvet  shoes  are 
on  her  feet,  and  the  artist's  love  of  color  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  revealing  of  a  bright  red  pair  of  stockings. 
The  English  papers  allude  to  the  picture  as  'Queen 
Cruasus.'  and  criticise  Duran  adversely." 

The  five  chains  of  pearls  forming  the  necklace 
worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  Baroness  Gustave  de 
Rothschild  are  valued  at  a  million  dollars.  The 
most  valuable  collection  of  black  pearls  in  the  world 
is  owned  by  the  Empress  of  Austria. 

Mme.  Marchesi,  the  celebrated  Paris  music- 
teacher,  who  has  trained  a  score  of  prima  donnas,  is 
not  noted  for  the  courteousness  of  her  manners,  as 
the  following  anecdote  indicates  : 

On  a  young  American  woman,  who  appeared  before  her 
attired  in  a  gown  that  shocked  her  sense  of  color.  Mme. 
Marchesi  vented  her  displeasure  by  saying  :  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  coming  into  my  class  with  such  a  dress?  It  is 
horribly  inharmonious,  and  as  bad  as  your  voice."  Over- 
come by  the  savage  criticism,  the  luckless  offender  burst 
into  tears  and  left  the  room,  vowing  never  to  return. 

At  Woolwich,  Edith  Brill,  ten  years  of  age,  has 
received  the  Royal  Humane  Society's  medal  for  sav- 
ing one  of  the  two  little  boys  who  fell  into  the  King 
William  Dock.  The  child  she  rescued  was  two  years 
and  a  half  old.  Trie  other  boy,  whom  she  tried  also 
10  save,  was  drowned. 

That  the  republic  is  not  ungrateful  for  a  woman's 
bravery  this  paragraph  shows  : 

Miss  Bertie  O.  Burr,  of  Nebraska,  has  been  awarded  the 
government's  gold  medal  for  her  heroism  in  rescuing  two 
young  companions  from  drowning  in  the  Blue  River,  near 
Crete,  Neb.,  last  summer.  Plunging  boldly  into  a  swift 
current,  she  brought  a  drowning  bather,  who  had  sunk  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  safely  ashore  ;  then  swam  out  a  sec- 
ond time  for  another  young  woman,  who,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  scene,  had  been  swept  off  her  feetand  carried  out  by 
the  current.  Miss  Burr  learned  to  swim  at  the  Eastern 
seminary  where  she  was  educated. 

The  influence  of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  is  con- 
stantly exercised  against  the  national  pastime  of  bull- 
fighting ;  but  her  example  of  absenting  herself  from 
the  royal  box  at  the  arena  has  as  yet  had  but  little 
effect.  Every  Sunday  at  least  sixteen  thousand  peo- 
ple witness  the  bull-fighting  in  Madrid. 

The  mother  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Sultanah 
Vatideh,  according  to  foreign  papers,  died  in  Teheran 
a  short  time  ago.    Of  her  it  is  said  : 

She  was  the  widow  of  the  Shah  Mohammed,  whom  she 
survived  more  than  forty-seven  years.  The  princess  occu- 
pied a  palace  of  her  own  in  the  Persian  capital,  where  each 
Friday  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  her  son.  The  mon- 
arch never  failed  at  these  visits  to  bring  his  mother  either  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  a  basket  of  flowers  from  his  private  gar- 
den. The  dead  woman  was  said  to  be  extremely  clever, 
and  was  often  consulted  by  the  Shah  regarding  important 
questions  ofstate. 

A  paragraph  is  now  floating  about  in  the  papers 
stating  that  the  two  pretty  daughters  of  James  Epps, 
the  cocoa-manufacturer,  are  referred  to  by  their 
suitors  as  "  grateful "  and  "  comforting."  The  ladies 
were  so  called  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Epps  first  advertised  his  cocoa  as  possessing  those 
qualities  ;  but  for  some  years  they  have  been  Mrs. 
Alma  Tadema  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Gosse. 

A  rather  incoherent  correspondent  gives  this  ac- 
count of  Mile.  Duclera,  the  dancer  of  "  Ta-ra-ra 
boom-de-ray  !  "  in  Paris  : 

"  She  reminds  one  of  a  strawberry  and  vanilla  ice-cream 
in  ankle,  skin,  and  portion— lower  portion  necessarily — of 
a  waist,  built  of  finely  accord  ion -plaited  gauze  in  broad 
stripes  of  cream  and  pale  pink  alternating.  On  the  left 
shoulder,  a  pale-blue  satin  bow  did  its  best  to  hold  one  side 
of  the  corsage  on,  but  it  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  always 
slipping  down,  while  the  lady  had  an  equally  peculiar 
knack  of  constantly  hitching  it  up.  Not  a  bad  habit,  see- 
ing that  she  owns  most  perfectly  formed  arms." 

Mme.  Vacaresco  has  sent  an  impertinent  letter  to 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  about  the  engagement  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Roumanja  to  the  Princess 
Marie,  as  she  is  exceedingly  angry,  having  hoped 
that  he  would,  after  all,  marry  Mile.  Helfene 
Vacaresco.  The  Roumanians  are  furious  with  the 
whole  Vacaresco  family,  more  especially  as  Mme. 
Vacaresco  has,  it  is  said,  among  other  things,  threat- 
ened to  intrigue  in  Paris  against  the  present  royal 
family  of  Roumania. 

Of  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
French  explorer,  who  accompanied  her  husband  on 
all  his  expeditions,  the  Bazar  says  : 

"She  wears  men's  clothes,  having  become  accustomed  to 
them  in  her  journeyings  through  wild  regions,  and  she  has 
obtained  from  the  French  Government  a  special  authoriza- 
tion to  wear  male  attire  upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  To 
gain  this  she  and  her  husband  affirmed  that,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  her  health  to 
continue  to  wear  the  garments  to  which  she  had  become 
accustomed.  At  the  same  time  she  does  not  approve  of 
women  making  this  change  in  their  apparel  unless  circum- 
stances force  them  to  it." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He — "  I  think  most  men  are  fools  to  marry."  She 
— "  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  and  we  poor  girls  have  nothing 
else  to  marry." — Truth. 

Marie — "  If  you  don't  love  Algernon,  why  do  you 
not  break  the  engagement?"  Elsie — "He  hasn't 
given  me  the  ring  yet." — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Penelope — ' '  Nelly's  father  is  not  as  rich  as  Laura's 
father."  The  duke  (who  knows  what  he  is  here  for( 
— "  No,  but  he's  more  consumptive." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Isaacs — "  How  you  got  your  clothes  so  full 
of  cotton  ?"  Mr.  Isaacs  (brushing  himself) — "  I  vos 
showing  a  gustomer  dose  all-vcot  goots." — Life. 

"  Why  were  you  not  at  the  ball  at  the  Neptune 
last  night,  Miss  Hicks?"  "  I  was."  "  1  didn't  see 
you.  Where  did  you  sit?"  "  Down  on  the  beach." 
— Bazar. 

She — "  And  how  did  you  feel  toward  him  when  he 
married  the  girl  you  were  engaged  to?"  He — "  I 
felt  as  the  man  did  toward  his  substitute  who  was 
killed  in  the  war." — Life. 

Mr.  Snoozle — "  It  appears  that  in  railroad  acci- 
dents the  first  and  last  cars  are  always  the  ones  in- 
jured." Mrs.  Snoozle — "Why  not  leave  them  off 
the  train?" — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  joysof  abridegTOom  :  Mr.  Troomer — "Where 
on  earth  is  my  new  silk  hat  ?  I've  looked  everywhere 
for  it."  His  bride  (sweetly) — "  You  said  you  wanted 
it  ironed,  dear,  so  I  sent  it  out  to  the  laundry." — 
Truth. 

Housekeeper — "No,  no,  no;  I  don't  want  any- 
thing. This  is  the  tenth  time  I've  had  to  say  this 
this  morning."  Tramp  peddler — "Don't  you  want 
ter  hire  me  to  stay  here  an"  say  it  fer  yer,  ma'am  ?  " 
— Bazar. 

Kingley — "  Old  man,  I  hear  that  you  have  a  new 
addition  to  your  household.  Allow  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you.  What  is  it,  a  boy  or  girl?"  Bingo — 
"  Neither.  It's  my  cook's  sister  from  Ireland." — 
Truth. 

Presence  of  mind — the  girl  in  the  doorway  has  just 
interrupted  a  proposal:  He — "Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing  "     Girl  in  chair  (hurriedly) — "Oh,  no,  Mr. 

Watkins,  it  wasn't  that;  you  were  talking  of  yacht- 
ing."— Bazar. 

Chumley — "1  want  to  get  a  present  for  a  young 
lady."  Clerk — "  Would  a  nice  box  of  candy  suit 
you?"  Chumley — "No;  I  want  something  more 
lasting."  Clerk — "How  would  chewing-gum  do, 
then  ?" — Bazar. 

Deacon  Jones — "  Before  your  husband  embarks 
upon  this  new  enterprise,  I  trust  he  will  ask  for  divine 
guidance."  Mrs.  Smith — "  It  is  evident  you  don't 
know  John.  He  wouldn't  be  dictated  to  by  any- 
body."— Boston  Transcript. 

"  How  awfully  wet  the  ocean  is  !  "  said  she.  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  Lhe  conversation.  *'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  it's 
natural,  though.  It's  out  there  in  the  hot  sun  all  day 
and  constantly  in  motion,  and  of  course  must  per- 
spire a  great  deal." — Bazar. 

She — "Do  you  take  nothing  yourself?"  He — 
'*  No.  They've  passed  a  law  here  that  no  man  can 
have  a  glass  of  whisky  unless  he's  been  bitten  by  a 
"rattlesnake,  and  the  only  snake  in  town  is  six  weeks 
behind  his  orders  now." — Life. 

Miss  flypp — "  I  don't  believe  that  a  woman  should 
marry  her  opposite.''  Miss  Trlwet — "  Don't  you  ?  " 
Miss  Flypp — "  No,  1  don't.  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
be  happy  with  a  man  who  possessed  neither  beauty 
nor  mental  attainments  ?" — Judge. 

"  I  gathered  those  leaves  at  Newport  last  autumn," 
said  Ethel,  showing  her  collection  of  leaves  to  young 
Saphead.  "Really?  How  interesting  !  Just  think, 
perhaps  some  of  our  best  families  have  walked  on 
those  leaves  1  "  said  Saphead." — Bazar. 

Her  mother — "  You  think  it  is  serious  between  you 
andhim?"  Herself— "Yes,  mamma."  Her  mother 
— "Then  I'll  try  to  get  acquainted  with  his  mother 
at  the  reception  this  evening."  Herself—"  Please 
don't,  mamma  ;  it's  too  serious." — Truth. 

Farmer  Sassafras — "What  are  you  pulling  a 
barb-wire  fence  around  your  farm  for  ?  Isn't  it 
awful  expensive?"  Farmer  Meddergrass — "  Yes, 
the  fence  costs  a  heap  o'  money,  but  the  hired  men 
don't  fool  away  any  lime  situn'  on  it." — Ex. 

She  (anxiously) — "Have  you  asked  papa,  Reg- 
inald ?  "  He — "  Yes."  She  (nervously) — "  What 
did  he  say?"  He — "  He  didn't  say  anything  ;  but  1 
know  he  gave  his  consent,  for  he  looked  at  me  in  a 
sort  of  a  pitying  way,  don't  you  know." — Life. 

She  —  "I  wish  1  could  understand  figures  of 
speech."  He —  "  For  instance?"  She —  "  Well, 
here  is  a  reference  to  a  '  harmonious  whole.'  What 
is  a  harmonious  whole?"  He —  "  Mrs.  Shaw's 
mouth  when  she  .s  whistling." — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Dallas—"  I  hear  lhat  you  proposed  to  Miss  Tesly 
last  night  antl  gola  refusal.''  Callous — "  Well,  as  to 
that,  she  didn't  bluntly  refuse  me ;  she  wouldn't 
wound  my  feelings  by  doing  that,  yet  the  inference 
of  her  remark  was  plain  enough."  Dallas — "  What 
1    hlie   make    to  your  proposal  ?  '      Callous — 


"  She  said  if  I  was  the  last  man  on  earth  she  might 
consider  it." — Boston  Courier. 

Catkin — "  What  did  you  marry  her  for  if  you  in- 
tended to  apply  for  a  divorce  so  soon?"  Barlozo — 
"She  threatened  to  sue  me  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  damages  for  breach  of  promise,  and  I  knew  I 
could  get  a  divorce  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  thai.". 
—  Truth. 

Servant  (in  an  intelligence  office) — '■  How  many 
in  family  ?  "  Husband —  "  Three."  Servant  — 
"What  do  you  pay?"  Husband — "  Five  dollars." 
Servant — "  Where  do  you  live?"  Husband — "  Oh, 
don't  bother  about  that  ;  we'll  move  anywhere  you 
wish." — Life. 

Irate  guest — "  Here,  sir  !  I  telegraphed  you  to  save 
me  the  coolest  room  in  the  house,  and  you  haven't 
done  it."  Polite  clerk — "  Well,  sir,  I  have  given  the 
coolest  room  in  the  house  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  already,  and  I  thought  you  might  not  like  to 
be  crowded." — Elmira  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Van  Schlesinger — "  I  think  the  Sweetly 
Brothers  are  thoroughly  charming.  They  belong  to 
that  nearly  extinct  genus,  '  In  the  world,  but  not  of 
it.'"  Miss  Sharp — "Do  you,  indeed?  I  always 
considered  them  rather  a  common  species- of  the 
world,  but  not  in  il,  you  know." — Ex. 


Educational. 


I  used  to  know  an  En^Iisliimin  (says  Labouchere) 
who  had  a  fancy  for  short  names,  made  up  chiefly  of 
vowels.  He  lived  in  Portugal,  and  ga\e  to  his  six 
daughters  the  names  of  Ava.  Eva,  lva,  Ova,  L'va, 
and  Uiva.  Poor  Ova  used  to  be  fearfully  teased  by 
some  Etonian  cousins,  and  had  her  name  declined  in 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  ways,  to  ner  great  mortification. 
She  was  "a  bad  egg"  when  they  were  displeased 
with  her,  or  "  an  addled  egg"  when  she  blundered, 
and  sometimes  "  a  freckled  egg."  Her  father  never 
suffered  her  to  call  herself  by  her  second  name  of 
Maria. 


The  Mother  of  Cities  is,  in  some  respects,  the  newest 
of  them  all.  One-half  of  Rome  is  as  new  as  a  back- 
woods settlement,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  furbish  up  the  other  half.  But  with  the 
latest  innovation  in  Rome  there  is  not  much  need  to 
quarrel.  The  city  is  now  lighted  by  electricity,  gen- 
erated by  the  cascade  of  classic  Tivoli.  Such  things, 
in  such  a  connection,  sound  appallingly  modem  ;  but 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  too  strange  not  to  be  true,  now 
that  we  seem  likely  before  long  to  hear  the  cry  of 
"  Change  here  for  Damascus  !  " 


The  German  Emperor's  latest  notion  of  vanity  has 
taken  the  form  of  ordering  and  designing  an  imperial 
crown  for  himself.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  pure 
gold,  thickly  studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  in  which  will  be  set  some  of  the 
finest  diamonds  in  the  famous  collection  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family. 


Gold  Bullion 

Is  attractive,  but  its  hue  in  the  skin  and  eye-balls  is 
repulsive,  and  indicates  biliousness,  a  malady,  how- 
ever, easily  remediable  with  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters.  Nausea,  sick  headache,  pains  through  the 
right  side  and  shoulder  blade,  are  manifestations  of 
liver  complaint,  dismissable  with  the  Bitters,  which 
also  banishes  malarial,  rheumatic,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints, nervousness,  and  constipation. 

The  governor  of  Natal  has  a  level  head  and  never 
allows  any  good  thing  to  get  away  from  him  if  he  has 
a  chance  to  keep  it.  Recently,  at  a  governmental 
ball,  there  were  eighteen  pretty  debutantes  presented 
to  his  excellency,  and  he  had  the  excellent  taste  and 
diplomatic  assurance  to  kiss  every  one  of  them. 


Good  Cooking 
Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Boston  physician  of  eminence 
wondered  how  the  New  York  doctors  could  dare  to 
go  to  their  clubs  during  the  day.  If  he  were  seen 
entering  the  Somerset  Club,  in  Boston,  in  broad  day- 
light, he  said,  his  practice  would  suffer  disastrously. 


—  Novelties  and  articles  uf  surprise,  for 
card-parties  and  souvenirs,  at  Leo.  Zander  &  Co., 
n6  Sutter  Street. 


An  enterprising  English  firm  desire  to  put  hoard- 
ings along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  lease 
these  accommodations  for  advertising  purposes. 
They  have  an  idea  that  a  considerable  revenue  can 
be  derived  from  this  novel  source,  lhe  Egyptian 
Government  is  now  considering  the  proposition. 


To  enjoy  sound  and  vigorous  health,  purify  your 
blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


The  late  Pro:'  ssor  for  accu- 

racy is  mercilessly  attacked  by  a  Writer  in  the  current 
Quarterly  Review,  who  takes  up  lhat  part  of  the  de- 
ceased historian's  "  Norman  Conquest  "  covering 
lhe  battle  of  Hastings,  and  pulls  it  completely  to 
pieces. 

If  out  of  order,  use  Beecham's  Pills. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2137    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,  Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.    Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  i:'iLTi';.  Principal. 


MISS     Ij-A-IKIE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavfa. 

Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  8,  1892. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


PERALTA  HALL,  BERKELEY,  OAL. 

In  important  respects  the  best  equipped  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  in  America.  Term  opens  August  9th.  Send 
for  circular  to  Dr.  Homer  B.  SfkaGUE,  President. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHES?     SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Elood  Building,    San   Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French.    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1803. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 

SCHOOL    FOE    YOUXG  LADIES 

2524  CALIFORNIA    STREET. 

Removed  to  1810  Gough  St.,  bet.  California  and  Sacramento 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.   M,  Hutchings)   is  re- 
linquishing her  school  and  will  in   future  only  undertake 
Private  Tuition  at  her  own  and  Pupils*  residences. 

MME.   SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Saving  returned  from  Paris,  will  resume 
her  Singing  Lcssods  on  August  1st. 

1843   SUTTER  STREET. 

MISS   WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    CIRLS, 

3014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College, 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 

MISS     M.    S.     HUBBELL, 

Teacber  of  Piano-Forte, 
SOI   LEAVENWORTH  STREET. 

MISS    ELLA    PARTRIDGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  she  has  removed  to 

1610  California  St.,  bet.  Polk  and   Van  NeSBi 

and  is  prepared  to  resume  piano  lessons. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  &2%ti£&. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek.  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon.  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymnasium. 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
3500)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


Don't  try  to  crowd  a  whole  dry-goods 
store  into  a  newspaper  column  ;  you  want 
something  new  for  your  customers  to  see 
when  they  call  on  you  or  read  your  cata- 
-  ime  specialty  in 
such  an  attractive  way  as  to  command  in- 
quiry— then  show  them  the  rest.-  li~.  //. 
Eastman. 


RUIT  JARS 


MASON'S, 

Kverybody    now- them. 

• -• 

■  c  doz  .  C  doz  for|t-74 
Qts.,  Jl.')5d"i  8  del  (or  7  0S 
iifW.)  .11.10 doz,  6d'Z.  for  7.60 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEV  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light- Running  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Bt-^l. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Tears. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

39  Post  Street. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown. Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand:  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  oi  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  & 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000,000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  HoMUR  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  oi  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSQN,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Ah^dale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndgc.    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ng  business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash   Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 3,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

28th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1892 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold).    S30O.0G0  OO 

Assets,  January  1,  189& 878,137  01 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARV CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2SJ^-Inoh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

'x  f-  ~  jtSmuii'-rfP'-tmS*^  Z  ■■£  > 

£  Z  *        -^T^y^^jSMB&J.  we* 

~/  -  -    ^^HjW%3f    ^  *  M 

^  '-:  7      £&EUmm3^EXEBf     '*■  £  2 

<    '  _:       3pTjrv~  »v*S.  'wt^yyC  —  pr  - 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY^  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  ol  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  tlieir  own  bread.     It  h  also  cheaper. 

TRY  ITi 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda.  ;.n J 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St..  San  Francisco. 
■17.-.  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

1ST  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 
ANDREWS'  PPBIGHT 

FOLDING  BEOS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Fust  and  Stockton  SL.,  S.  F. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


,     G000yT>, 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Sea!  Rubber  Hose  ^^ 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  KVBBEB. 

smIunsy6n.}actots' Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


S77  AND  579  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


The  Caligraph 


JN 


TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

t.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  qxiality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL  *&   CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

—  OF  — 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 

VOLS.      X-       TO       -*g"*E-"*r 

The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  213 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WAUL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &.  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 

(Established  1854.1 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TKADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1092 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  "Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6. 30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Ttepublican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 
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PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  Ini- 
menge  glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AXD    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 

EONESTELL     <«;    CO. 
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Finnans  i  401-403  Sansome  St. 


And  Wrapping.  { 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1730. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anvthing  anywhere  at  anytime 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruc«  St, 
New  York. 

TDVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
-"  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  foe 
Advertisers. "368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postare 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  fron 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  othermatters  per. 
taining-  to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  RO  WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


This  offer  ts  not  open  to  residents  of  Sun  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Ai-gonuut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 


One  publication,  with  an  alleged  circu- 
lation of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  per 
issue,  and  with  an  actual  circulation  which 
must  have  been  quite  near  to  its  claims. 
devoted  to  a  particular  specialty,  brought 
numerous  inquiries  to  the  advertisers 
therein,  but  almost  no  sales.  The  publica- 
tion had  secured  its  enormous  circulation 
by  declaring  in  favor  of  lower  prices,  em- 
phasizing the  practical  rather  than  the 
fancy  side  of  its  specialty,  and  by  the 
offer  of  prizes  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  its  subscription  list.  Another 
publication,  with  a  circulation  not  exceed- 
ing one-tenth,  and,  perhaps,  one-twentieth 
of  the  former,  but  which  had  secured  its 
circulation  in  a  more  legitimate  manner, 
and  which  was  devoted  to  the  "fancy" 
rather  than  the  practical  side  of  its  spe- 
cialty, brought  to  the  advertiser  compara- 
tively few  replies,  but  nearly  every  reply 
meant  a  sale.  Here,  then,  were  two 
specialty  papers,  one  with  a  circulation  of 
75.000  to  100,000,  the  other  with  a  circula- 
tion of  5,000  to  10,000,  and  yet  the  latter 
was  a  hundredfold  more  profitable  to  the 
advertiser.  Other  things  equal,  the  paper 
with  the  largest  circulation  is  best ;  but  it 
is  seldom  that  other  things  are  equal,  and 
the  advertiser  needs  to  know  something 
more  than  the  number  of  copies  issued  to 
select  successfully  his  medium. — H.  S. 
Babcock. 

Do  not  expect  advertising  to  do  every- 
thing. To  be  successful  it  must  be  backed 
by  honest  goods  and  fair  dealing,  and  sup- 
plemented by  courtesy  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. Your  place  of  business  should  be  as 
attractive  as  your  newspaper  announce- 
ment.— W-*.  H.  Eastman. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates.    "" 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos.  Santa  t'rnz  Co.,  Cal. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Slieffitld  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  Oae  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  T/te  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  tt 
is  working  out  tlu  idea  of  Us  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

When  an  American  who  has  the  money-making  faculty  is 
also  bitten  by  social  ambition,  his  fate  is  a  hard  one.  After 
the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  given  to  the  rolling  up  of 
millions,  which  he  is  persuaded  can  buy  anything,  he 
awakens  in  his  old  age  to  the  knowledge  that  in  this  he  has 
erred.  They  may  enable  him  to  build  a  fine  house  crowded 
with  everything  that  can  be  purchased  with  coin  anywhere 
in  the  world  ;  they  may  confer  upon  him  the  satisfaction  of 
cutting  all  his  old  friends  and  associates,  and  of  filling  his 
drawing-rooms  with  people  as  rich  and  ostentatious  and 
stupid   as  himself ;    they    may   empower  him    to    deck  his 


females  in  fine  raiment  and  jewels  ;  they  may  even  admit 
him  to  the  awful  society  of  the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  and 
purchase  the  approval  of  Ward  McAllister  for  him  and  his. 
But  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  when  he  has  shut  him- 
self and  his  family  in  a  cottage  at  Newport  and  hedged  him- 
self about  with  the  jail-like  exclusiveness  there  prevalent,  all 
has  been  achieved.  There  is  no  loftier  height  to  be  won  in 
this  democratic  republic.  That  this  limitation  upon  ambition 
should  gall  our  plutocracy — a  plutocracy  as  opulent,  gorgeous, 
and  aspiring  as  any  the  world  has  known — is  but  natural. 
It  is  but  natural,  too,  that  the  eyes  of  the  plutocrat  should 
range  abroad  in  search  of  that  which  is  denied  him  at  home. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  beholds  a  class  of  peo- 
ple of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  himself  who  have  all  that 
he  possesses,  and  something  besides.  That  something  is 
birth,  which  carries  with  it  titles  and  privileges  which  are  not 
to  be  had  for  the  buying  by  the  American  male.  It  is  true 
that  in  Germany  one  may  by  expenditure  become  a  baron, 
that  the  Italian  Government  sells  patents  of  nobility  over  its 
thrifty  and  cynical  counter,  and  that  the  Pope,  for  a  consid- 
eration, will  make  an  Irish-American  a  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

But  titles  so  obtained,  such  is  the  irony  of  things,  are 
deemed  of  no  worth.  It  is  only  titles  to  which  men  are 
born  that  have  value.  Those  of  England  are  most  highly 
prized.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe  does  the  ownership  of  one 
set  its  possessor  so  markedly  apart  and  raise  him  so  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  more  servility  to  the  square  foot  in  Eng- 
land than  to  the  acre  on  the  socially  more  civilized  continent. 
The  soil  of  England  appears  to  be  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  snobs  as  that  of  Ireland  is  to  American  Demo- 
crats and  policemen.  There  is  no  snob  like  an  English 
snob.  To  grovel  at  the  feet  of  any  one  whom  accident,  not 
merit,  has  made  his  superior,  is  a  law  of  his  being,  to  obey 
which  is  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  the  American  plutocrat  should  gaze  with  desire  upon 
the  fortunate  few  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  that  happy 
island,  and  that,  being  himself  debarred  from  entering  by 
purchase  into  this  charmed  guild,  he  should  avidly  avail  him- 
self of  a  graciously  extended  privilege  and  buy  admission 
for  his  daughters  through  marriage.  This  entitles  him  to  a 
certain  tolerance,  both  as  the  parent  of  a  female  recruit  and 
as  a  gold-mine  that  can  be  worked.  It  is  a  proud  position 
for  an  American  citizen. 

Yet  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the 
reasons  why  those  who  have  conquered  everything  attainable 
in  American  social  life  should  hunger  for  the  recognition  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  even  as  the  parched  wanderer  on  the 
Mojave  Desert  thirsts  for  a  spring.  Assuredly  it  can  not  be 
the  greater  refinement  of  the  aristocracy,  since  there  is  no 
class,  not  even  our  own  plutocracy,  that  sets  greater  store  by 
money.  The  English  nobles  seek  openly  for  opportunities 
to  marry  their  daughters  to  coin,  and  Tranby-Croft  is  a 
proof  of  the  lengths  that  Englishmen  of  the  highest  caste 
will  go  to  get  a  little  of  it  for  themselves.  Her  majesty 
the  queen  sets  an  example  to  her  people  by  holding  on  to  her 
pounds  and  pence  with  a  grip  that  must  excite  the  respectful 
admiration  of  Russell  Sage  and  Asa  Fiske.  Is  it  the 
morality  of  the  British  aristocracy  that  lights  the  fire  of 
adoration  in  the  American  plutocratic  breast  ?  Hardly,  we 
should  say.  Our  Four  Hundred  may  not  be  children  of 
light,  but  they  have  not  had  their  money  and  leisure  long 
enough  to  become  rotten.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  although 
he  does  not  yet  wear  the  British  crown,  is  the  social 
monarch  of  the  realm,  and  it  would  be  stretching  the  truth  to 
say  that  his  highness  is  a  moral  model.  Lady  Jeune  has  re- 
cently told  us  that  the  authority  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
especially  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  no  longer  recognized  in 
British  society.  Albeit  that  statement  has  been  resented, 
some  recent  events  give  it  irrefragable  confirmation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  revert,  even  by  the  vaguest  hint,  to 
the  fearsome  stories  of  Cleveland  Street,  in  which  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  as  well  as  sundry  earls  and  marquises,  were 
involved.  The  requirements  of  decency  forbid  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of   British  morality.     A  truthful  biography  of  the 


Duke  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  who  ended  his  loathsome 
life  in  one  of  his  Irish  castles  the  other  day,  would  send  the 
author  to  deserved  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Consuelo  Yznaga,  of  New  York,  to  his 
rollicking  grace,  when  he  was  but  Lord  Mandeville,  caused 
her  to  be  the  envy  of  the  daughters  of  our  plutocracy.  A 
few  days  before  the  life  of  this  foul  blackguard  went  out,  his 
lady  mother — the  Dowager- Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  is 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age — punctuated  a  scandal,  which 
began  long  before  her  husband's  death,  by  marrying  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  time  Lord  Harrington,  and  as 
conspicuous  in  British  politics  as  any  statesman  is  in  ours. 
It  is  an  index  to  the  differing  standards  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  a  man  like  Harrington  should  have  been  able  to 
maintain  his  place  in  public  life.  His  ability  is  undeniable  ; 
but  no  American  of  ten  times  his  ability,  weighted  with  a 
scandal  like  that  which  has  coupled  the  names  of  Harrington 
and  the  duchess,  could  be  elected  constable  in  the  United 
States.  Against  the  estate  of  the  late  son  of  Harrington's 
ancient  mate  a  suit  of  recovery  is  pending,  brought  by  the 
music-hall  singer,  Bessie  Bellwood,  for  money  expended  to 
maintain  him  during  the  years  when  she  was  his  mistress, 
and  when  his  American  wife  refused  to  furnish  means  to 
support  him  and  his  domestic  side-shows.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  reelect  to  Parliament  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who,  some  years  ago,  had  his  private  life  exposed  in  a  court- 
room. The  details  of  that  exposure  can  not  be  permitted  to 
soil  the  Argonaut's  pages. 

When  the  marriageable  British  noble  is  not  ranging 
America  in  search  of  a  rich  wife,  his  favorite  hunting-ground 
seems  to  be  the  London  music-halls,  which  are  just  a  grade 
above  our  "  dives."  The  Earl  of  Clancarty,  when  Lord 
Dunlo,  won  a  world-embracing  fame  by  wedding  Belle 
Bilton,  his  present  countess,  who  paid  for  his  board  and 
clothes  and  whisky  by  dropping  her  h's  on  the  stage  and 
dancing  among  them.  The  characters  of  Lady  Clancarty 
and  Miss  Bellwood  (who  owes  the  misfortune  of  not  being 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester  solely  to  the  circumstance  that 
Miss  Yznaga  was  in  prior  possession  by  right  of  purchase) 
were,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  keeping  with  their  professional 
status  as  dive-girls.  The  Earl  of  Orkney  is  the  latest  peer 
to  take  from  the  variety  theatre  a  consort,  in  the  person  of 
Miss  "Connie"  Gilchrist.  Miss  Connie  is  not  a  chicken. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  since  she  made  her  living  by  sitting 
as  a  model  to  artists  for  nude  pictures,  and  began  her  career 
as  a  skipping-rope  dancer  and  the  heroine  of  a  succession  of 
affairs  with  wealthy  young  men  that  brought  her  both 
notoriety  and  wealth.  The  late  Lord  Lonsdale  was  good 
enough  to  make  her  a  present  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  After  his  death,  she  enjoyed  the  "pro- 
tection" of  the  aged  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  at  least  equally  open-handed.  The  Earl 
of  Orkney,  of  course,  comes  in  for  all  this  clean  money, 
which  ought  to  solace  him  for  the  maturity  of  his  countess, 
who  is  a  good  many  years  staler  than  himself.  It  is  an  in- 
structive incident  of  this  pretty  marriage  that  the  shock 
which  lias  been  given  the  nobility  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  to  a  trull  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  that  the  trull  is  his 
bastard  daughter.  This  explanation  from  the  duke — who 
himself  has  a  bar  sinister  or  two  to  his  'scutcheon — will,  it  is 
cabled,  smooth  the  way  to  the  reception  on  a  gracious  foot- 
ing of  the  Countess  of  Orkney  by  the  British  aristocracy,  for 
whose  countenance  our  own  high-minded  and  honorably 
ambitious  millionaires  sigh  in  vain. 

The  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades  at  Homestead 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger.  They  are  foam- 
ing with  threats  of'what  they  will  do  when  the  militia  are 
removed.  They  are  throwing  pictures  of  death's  heads  and 
cross-bones  into  the  Carnegie  works.  They  declare  that  no 
non-union  man  shall  be  suffered  to  live  in  Homestead.  But 
every  one  sees  that  these  are  the  ravings  of  beaten  men. 
They  began  a  fight  which  they  have  lost,  and  they  gnash 
their  teeth  over  their  defeat.  They  have  all  lost  their  jobs. 
Some  of  them   will  presently  lose  their  liberty.      It  is  but 
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natural  that  they  should  lose  their  tempers.  For  many  of 
them  the  lesson  they  have  learned  has  come  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  The  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  highly  paid 
molders  who  induced  three  thousand  eight  hundred  workmen 
to  strike  without  the  shadow  of  a  grievance,  are  finding  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake.  No  prudent  employer  will  allow 
them  about  his  premises.  As  for  the  others — the  men  who 
were  coerced  into  striking  by  the  orders  of  their  union — they 
will  probably  recover  their  jobs  after  a  time  ;  but  before 
then,  they  will  have  realized  that  the  glory  of  belonging  to  a 
union  is  dearly  bought  by  an  empty  stomach.  They  will 
reconsider  their  opinion  that  employment  at  a  factor)-  confers 
upon  the  workman  part  ownership  in  the  works. 

The  demagogues  of  the  unions  are  making  a  similar 
botch  at  Buffalo.  Two  years  ago,  the  switchmen  at  that 
point,  under  the  orders  of  their  union,  went  out  on  strike. 
They  were  going  to  tear  up  the  rails  and  sever  the  connec- 
tions between  the  East  and  the  West.  But  their  places  were 
taken  by  non-union  men,  railroad  traffic  went  on  as  usual, 
and  the  strikers  accomplished  nothing,  except  to  throw  them- 
selves out  of  their  jobs.  Most  of  them  have  been  idle  ever 
since.  But  with  the  fatuity  which  seems  ineradicable  from  the 
working-men's  mind,  the  non-union  men  who  benefited  by  the 
strike  of  1S90  formed  a  union  of  their  own,  and  this  now  has 
called  them  out.  History  will,  of  course,  repeat  itself.  A 
new  set  of  non-union  men  are  taking  the  places  of  the  new 
strikers  ;  and  there  will  be  two  sets  of  idle  and  hungry 
workmen  in  and  about  Buffalo. 

Will  the  union  spouters  fare  better  in  New  York  ?  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  carmen  struck  in  that  city.  They 
reckoned  that  they  would  carry  their  point  by  depriving 
New  Yorkers  of  their  usual  conveniences  for  travel,  and  by 
overpowering  the  police  by  numbers.  But  when  Inspector 
Byrnes  called  his  police  captains  together,  and  bade  them 
put  down  riots  wherever  they  occurred,  adding  significantly  : 
"If  you  have  to  shoot,  shoot  to  kill;  I  don't  want  any 
wounded  policemen  brought  back  to  me  " — the  strike  col- 
lapsed in  a  single  night.  More  recently,  the  men  engaged 
in  the  building  trades — twelve  thousand  in  all — were  ordered 
out  on  pretexts  so  frivolous  that  they  were  actually  ludicrous. 
The  employers  stood  firm,  and  the  strike  collapsed  after  two 
months  of  stagnation  in  business  and  starvation  among  the 
workmen's  families. 

We  have  had  two  strikes  among  miners — one  at  Cceur 
d'Alene,  the  other  in  Tennessee.  The  leaders  of  both 
strikes  are  now  either  in  hiding  or  in  jail,  and  work  has  been 
resumed  at  the  mines.  For  the  murders  which  were  com- 
mitted in  both  places,  strikers  have  been  held  to  answer, 
and  whatever  may  happen  in  Idaho,  there  will  be  some 
necks  stretched  in  Tennessee.  Has  the  cause  of  labor 
made  much  by  these  strikes  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
strikes,  which  have  been  ordered  by  unions  in  this  country 
this  year,  have  been  as  cruelly  injurious  to  the  workmen  as 
the  coal-miners'  strike  in  England  and  the  general  strike  in 
Australia  ? 

No  sensible  person  denies  the  right  of  workmen  to  cooper- 
ate for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  when  the  present  war  is 
over,  it  will  be  timely  to  consider  how  such  cooperation  can 
be  effected  without  injury  to  the  workmen,  or  robbery  of  the 
employer.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  impartial  ob- 
server of  passing  events  that  the  system  of  unions  as  at  pres- 
ent organized  is  fruitful  of  nothing  but  mischief  to  both 
parties,  and  that  there  can  be  no  peace  till  it  is  abandoned. 
No  gang  of  men  can  declare  that  they  hold  a  monopoly  of 
labor,  and  deny  to  other  men  the  right  of  earning  a  living. 
No  gang  of  men  can  order  into  idleness  the  whole  body  of 
workmen  in  their  craft  on  frivolous  and  trumpery  pretexts. 
No  gang  of  men  can  deny  to  the  growing  generation  the 
right  of  learning  a  trade.  No  gang  of  men  can  assume  to 
control  a  business  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  which 
is  conducted  at  the  risks  of  others. 

In  the  meantime,  employers  of  labor  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Central.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  strike  of  railroad  hands,  the  intelligent  men  who 
control  that  great  corporation  resolved  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  despotism  of  the  labor  unions.  They  did  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  they  would  not  employ  a  member  of 
a  labor  union,  nor  that  the}'  would  discharge  a  hand  because 
he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor.  But  as  vacancies  occurred  they 
were  careful  to  fill  them  with  non-union  men,  and  when 
new  places  were  created,  non-union  men  had  the  preference 
over  union  men.  The  company  has  adhered  so  steadily  to 
this  policy  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division 
was  able  to  report,  when  the  recent  strike  occurred,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  extend  to  his  line,  as  he  had  three 
non-union  men  at  work  to  ever)-  union  man.  It  must  have 
been  no  small  comfort  to  the  stockholders  in  the  New  York 
Central  to  reflect  that  their  officials  had  had  the  nerve  to 
break  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  before  the  trouble  came. 

The  indications  are  that  the  Borden  murder  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  long  list  of  assassinations  which  have  gone 


unpunished.  Clouds  of  mystery  are  settling  round  it,  and 
there  is  some  danger  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  dig- 
ging up  the  facts  are  committing  themselves  to  theories 
which  they  may  hereafter  be  more  bent  on  confirming  than 
on  eliciting  the  truth.  That  has  always  been  the  trouble 
with  these  sensational  murders.  Officers  of  justice  and  de- 
tectives have  jumped  to  conclusions  on  a  hasty  view  of  the 
circumstances  first  brought  to  light,  and  afterward  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  confess  that  they  were  mistaken.  This  un- 
fortunate habit  has  led  to  the  escape  of  many  a  murderer  who 
might  have  been  punished  if  the  detectives  had  not  had  pre- 
conceived notions  of  their  own,  which  no  new  discoveries 
could  shake. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  detective  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  investigation  made  up  his  mind  almost  at  the 
threshold  of  the  inquiry  who  was  guilty,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment bent  all  his  efforts  to  procure  evidence  that  would  con- 
vict him,  rejecting  all  the  evidence  that  told  in  his  favor. 
Thus  the  court  and  jury  were  often  deprived  of  light  which 
might  have  directed  unbiased  minds  to  other  quarters. 
There  is  serious  danger  that  a  similar  prepossession  in 
the  mind  of  the  Massachusetts  detectives  may  interfere  with 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  Borden  case. 

The  facts  may  thus  be  briefly  recapitulated  :  Andrew  J. 
Borden,  a  man  of  seventy,  and  a  millionaire,  lived  with  his 
second  wife  and  his  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage — 
Lizzie,  aged  thirty-two,  and  Emma,  aged  twenty-nine — in  his 
house  at  Fall  River.  Besides  the  persons  named,  there  lived 
in  the  house  a  servant  named  Bridget,  and  a  relative  named 
Morse,  who  was  visiting  them.  On  the  morning  of  August 
4th,  Borden  rose  as  usual,  breakfasted,  and  visited  the  bank, 
which  probably  opened  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  A  few 
minutes  after  ten,  he  returned  home,  was  let  in  by  Bridget, 
and  lay  down  on  a  sofa.  His  daughter  Lizzie  adjusted  the 
cushions  for  him.  A  few  minutes  later,  but  before  half-past 
ten,  Lizzie's  screams  attracted  to  the  room  the  servant  Bridget 
from  her  attic  bedroom,  and  a  neighbor  who  was  passing. 
Lizzie  was  standing  by  the  sofa,  on  which  the  dead  body  of 
her  father  lay,  with  his  head  cut  and  battered  by  repeated 
blows  of  a  hatchet.  Some  one  ran  upstairs  to  fetch  Mrs. 
Borden.  She  was  found  lying  on  her  face,  dead,  with  her 
skull  smashed  as  her  husband's  was,  and  evidently  with  the 
same  weapon.  She  had  been  killed  about  half  an  hour 
before. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  only  persons  in  the  house 
were  the  daughter,  Lizzie,  and  the  servant,  Bridget  ;  and 
Lizzie  said  she  had  spent  some  minutes  about  that  time  in 
the  barn,  cutting  sinkers  out  of  sheets  of  lead.  Her  sister, 
Emma,  was  away  visiting  friends,  and  the  man  Morse  was 
also  absent.  The  hatchet  with  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted was  found  under  a  heap  of  clothes  in  the  basement 
or  cellar.  By  the  clothes  stood  a  bucket  of  water  and 
three  new  towels,  one  of  which  was  stained.  A  motive  for 
the  deed  was  supplied  by  a  story  that  it  had  come  to  Lizzie's 
knowledge  that  her  father  intended  to  execute  a  new  will 
disinheriting  her  and  her  sister  in  favor  of  their  step- 
mother. On  the  strength  of  these  facts  and  presump- 
tions, Lizzie  Borden  has  been  arrested,  and  the  New 
England  papers  are  busily  engaged  in  trying  and  con- 
victing her. 

She  may  be  the  murderess,  and  if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  meet  her  doom.  But  the  theory  that  she  did 
put  her  father  and  step-mother  to  death  involves  some  incon- 
gruities which  are  not  easily  explained.  According  to  this 
theory,  Lizzie  must  have  attacked  her  step-mother  about  a 
quarter  to  ten.  When  she  had  finished  her,  she  left  her 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom,  where  Mr.  Borden  was 
sure  to  find  her  if  he  had  happened  to  go  upstairs  on  his  re- 
turn home.  Having  slaughtered  her,  she  appeared  before 
her  father,  when  he  came  in  nearly  half  an  hour  afterward, 
cool  and  collected.  She  made  him  comfortable  on  the  sofa, 
and  then,  as  he  dozed,  she  went  in  search  of  the  bloody  hatchet 
where  she  had  left  it,  returned  with  it  and  chopped  the  old  man's 
head  to  pieces,  without  fearing  that  his  outer)-  might  disturb 
the  servant  upstairs  or  the  passers  in  the  street.  If  Bridget 
had  chanced  to  enter  her  mistress's  bedroom,  or  to  wander 
through  the  house,  she  would  have  seen  the  old  lady's  body, 
and  probably  the  hatchet  ;  according  to  the  detectives' 
theory,  Lizzie  took  this  risk.  Again,  between  the  time  when 
she  completed  her  murderous  work  and  the  moment  when 
her  cries  aroused  Bridget  and  the  neighbor,  a  very  few  min- 
utes must  have  elapsed.  When  a  head  is  battered  with 
either  the  sharp  or  the  blunt  edge  of  a  hatchet — and  the 
assassin  used  both — it  bleeds  a  good  deal.  The  blood  spurts 
and  pours  out  in  a  flood.  When  Mr.  Nathan  was  killed  by 
blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  instrument,  his  blood  covered 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  stained  the  feet  of  visitors.  And 
blood-stains  are  not  easily  eradicated,  either  from  cloth  or 
skin.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  washing  with  chemical  soap 
to  efface  them  altogether.  Yet  when  Bridget  and  the  neigh- 
bor met  Lizzie,  a  few  minutes  after  Borden's  death,  they  did 
not  notice  a  stain  either  on  her  face,  or  her  hands,  or  her 


clothing,  and  she  was  surprisingly  calm.     She  had  evidently 
done  no  hast)-  laundry-work. 

Before  Lizzie  Borden  is  tried  for  her  life  another  theory 
may  be  ventilated  by  the  lawyers.  A  woman,  living  in  the 
rear  of  the  Bordens,  says  that,  on  the  night  before  the  mur- 
der, she  saw  a  man  get  over  the  Borden  fence,  and  she  after- 
ward heard  noises  in  the  Borden  barn.  On  examination  of 
the  barn,  it  was  found,  in  effect,  that  there  was  an  impress 
on  the  straw  as  if  some  one  had  slept  on  it.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  murder,  a  doctor,  who  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
patient  at  about  seven  o'clock,  observed  a  suspicious-looking 
man,  apparently  in  some  agitation,  loitering  in  the  street  op- 
posite the  Borden  house.  On  these  slight  clews,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  build  a  theory  of  a  murderous  burglar. 

This  theory  may  be  as  good  as  the  other.  If  it  is  found 
on  the  trial  to  fit  the  parts  as  closely  as  the  one  which 
assumes  Lizzie  Borden's  guilt,  the  odds  are  that  the  mur- 
derer of  Andrew  Borden  will  never  be  discovered. 

There  are  many  precedents.  Nicholas  Gordon  never  paid 
the  penalty  for  the  murder  of  Amasa  Sprague  in  Rhode 
Island,  while  his  brother  John,  who  was  less  guilty  than  he, 
was  hanged.  So  the  murderer  of  Charles  Lane,  who  was 
shot  down  in  his  own  hall,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  was  never  found.  So  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery  was 
acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Sarah  Cornell,  and  her  assassin 
was  never  punished.  So  no  one  was  ever  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Ben  Nathan  in  New  York.  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  another  New  Yorker,  stepping  out  of  his  house  in 
Twelfth  Street,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  broad  daylight, 
was  met  by  a  stranger,  who  slashed  him  across  the  bowels 
with  a  razor,  so  that  he  died  on  the  sidewalk  ;  no  one  was 
ever  even  arrested  for  the  crime.  In  the  last  dozen  years 
there  have  been  no  less  than  seven  mysterious  murders  of 
young  girls  within  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  city — 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Jennie  Cramer  murder, 
the  Rose  Ambler  murder,  the  Mary  Stannard  murder,  "the 
Rahway  mystery,1'  where  an  unknown  girl  was  slain  by  an 
unknown  hand,  the  Phcebe  Paullin  murder,  and  the  "  Perth 
Amboy  mystery,"  where  Mar)'  Anderson,  a  pretty  Danish 
girl,  met  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mysterious  mur- 
derer. 


About  ten  days  ago,  the  New  York  World  published  a 
heart-rending  appeal  for  money  "to  win  the  West."  We 
reprinted  this  curious  document  last  week.  Not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  With  the  money  collected,  the  World 
purposes  conducting  a  "campaign  of  education"  which 
shall  convert  the  Republican  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  from  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  induce  them  to  vote  for  Cleveland  and  free 
trade.  No  votes  are  to  be  bought,  according  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer  ;  but  with  all  the  force  of  italics  he  asserts,  the 
Democrats  need  money, 

Joseph  Pulitzer  ought  to  know  enough  about  practical 
politics  not  to  gauge  a  Presidential  year  by  an  oft"  year,  and 
not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  because  certain  Western 
States  elected  Democratic  congressmen  in  1890,  they  are 
going  to  cast  their  votes  for  a  Democratic  President  in  1S92. 
The  proper  way  is  to  revert  to  the  Presidential  election  of 
1SS8,  and  if  that  were  done,  the  following  table  of  Repub- 
lican pluralities  would  appear  in  the  States  on  which  the 
World  relies  : 


Illinois. 
Wisconsin 
Michigan. . 
Iowa 

Kansas. . . 
Nebraska  . 


22,104 
.21.321 
22,923 

31.721 


80.159 
27.875 

These  are  the  majorities  which  the  World  professes  to  be 
able  to  overcome.  Can  it  have  forgotten  that  only  a  very 
few  months  ago  it  undertook  to  deliver  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Democracy,  going  so  far  as  to  induce  Mr. 
Cleveland  himself  to  stump  the  little  State  in  aid  of  its  con- 
tract, and  that  the  result  was  the  most  decisive  victory  the 
Republicans  have  won  in  Rhode  Island  for  many  years  ?  If 
it  succeeded  so  poorly  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  Demo- 
crats had  won  several  victories  in  off  years,  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  can  it  expect  to  win  in  the  Western  States 
named  where  there  has  been  only  one  wandering  from  the 
paths  of  Republicanism,  and  that  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
versatility  and  fertility  of  resource  of  the  tin-plate  liar? 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  World  address  which  is 
of  interest.  It  says  :  "  New  York  is  a  doubtful  State  at 
best,  and  it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  stake  all  upon  its 
verdict."  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  when  the 
World  claims  New  York  as  doubtful,  it  slates  the  case 
much  too  favorably  for  Cleveland.  The  figures  we  use, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  are  taken  from  Democratic 
sources. 

The  normal  Democratic  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  about   49  '4    per  cent  of  the  whole,  t\ic   Republicans  be- 
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ing  in  a  normal  minority  about  as  large  as  the  Prohibition 
vote,  the  Labor  vote  being  drawn  almost  equally  from  both 
parties.  In  I SS4,  Cleveland,  instead  of  receiving  the 
normal  49.75  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  got  48.24.  His 
plurality  was  1,047.  Blaine  got  48.15  per  cent,  of  the  vote, 
and  lacked  only  nine-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  success. 
These  figures  show  that  Cleveland  lost  almost  the  maximum 
of  possible  Democratic  loss,  for  he  got  many  Republican 
votes,  and  even  then  his  vote  fell  1  %  per  cent,  below  the 
normal  Democratic  vote,  showing  that  he  must  have  lost  at 
least  five  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic  vote  of  the  State. 

In  1888,  Cleveland's  percentage  of  the  total  sagged,  while 
Harrison's  increased  1049.10.  Harrison  had  a  plurality  of 
14,373.  There'was  no  reason  why  in  certain  counties  Har- 
rison should  defeat  Cleveland  ;  but  he  did.  Oneida  County, 
for  example,  gave  Garfield  1,946  plurality  in  1SS0,  Cleveland 
5$  plurality  in  18S4,  and  Harrison  1,965  in  18SS.  In  Ontario 
County,  Garfield's  plurality  was  1,007,  Blaine's,  739,  and 
Harrison's,  1,204.  In  Cattaraugus,  Garfield  had  a  plurality 
of  1,935,  Blaine,  1,398,  and  Harrison,  2,413.  These  figures, 
from  Republican  counties,  show  that  Blaine  did  not  poll  the 
full  Republican  vote,  and  that  Harrison  did  ;  and  if  he  could 
do  it  in  18SS,  why  not  in  1892,  after  four  years  of  a  success- 
ful administration  ? 

Certain  of  the  Democratic  counties  of  New  York  showed 
in  iSSS  that  the  old  dislike  to  Cleveland  had  returned. 
Otsego,  which  was  carried  by  Hancock,  gave  Cleveland  436 
plurality  in  18S4,  but  gave  Harrison  855  in  iSSS.  Rich- 
mond fell  from  1,971  in  1SS4  to  1,664  in  'S88  ;  Rockland, 
from  1,104  to  927  ;  Schoharie,  from  1,867  to  1^3l°  J  Seneca, 
from  318  to  109  ;  Queens,  from  1,922  to  1,666;  Suffolk, 
from  553  to  433  ;  Sullivan,  from  275  plurality  for  Cleveland 
in  1884  to  103  for  Harrison  in  1S88  ;  while  Kings  showed 
the  surprising  decrease  of  3,300.  These  figures  show  a 
constant  and  increasing  Democratic  aversion  to  Cleveland, 
and  that  Harrison  is  acceptable  to  the  Republicans  whose 
votes  defeated  Blaine. 

This,  then,  is  why  Joseph  Pulitzer  goes  off  chasing  rain- 
bows in  the  West.  Let  us  see  what  he  would  gain  if  he 
captured  some  of  his  rainbows  but  lost  New  York. 

In  188S,  Harrison  received  233  electoral  votes,  and  Cleve- 
land 168.  New  York's  36,  if  cast  otherwise  than  they  were, 
would  have  made  the  Harrison  column  197  and  the  Cleve- 
land column  204.  The  loss  of  New  York  defeated  Cleve- 
land, just  as  it  will  do  again  this  year. 

Indiana  could  not  have  elected  him.  Had  its  15  electoral 
votes  been  for  Cleveland,  this  would  have  been  the  result : 
Harrison,  218;  Cleveland,  183. 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  could  not  have  done  it.  Wis- 
consin's 11  and  Michigan's  13,  if  taken  from  the  Republican 
column  and  added  to  the  Democratic,  would  have  given  this 
result:  Harrison,  209;  Cleveland,  192. 

Iowa  and  Kansas  could  not  have  done  it.  The  first  went 
Republican  by  31,000  and  the  second  by  So,ooo.  Their  22 
votes  cast  for  the  Democracy  would  have  made  this  the  re- 
sult:  Harrison,  211  ;  Cleveland,  190. 

The  Republican  States  of  the  Pacific  Slope — California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada — cast  their  14  electoral  votes  for  the 
Republican  candidate.  Colorado,  their  nearest  Eastern 
neighbor,  cast  3  votes  on  the  same  side.  If  all  17  had  voted 
for  the  Democrats,  this  would  have  been  the  result  :  Harri- 
son, 216  ;  Cleveland,  185. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  are  three 
New  England  States  which  the  Democrats  claim  as  doubtful. 
The  last  went  Democratic  in  1888  ;  the  two  others  went 
Republican.  Had  all  three  been  Democratic,  this  would 
have  been  the  result :  Harrison,  215  ;  Cleveland,  186. 

The  electoral  vote  of  the  new  States,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  is  strongly  Republican,  so  the  new  apportionment 
can  not  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Democrats.  It  was 
easier  for  them  to  secure  201  electoral  votes  in  188S  than  it 
will  be  to  gain  223  this  year.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  must  be  summed  up  in  this  way  : 

1.  The  Democrats  can  not  win  without  New  York. 

2.  Cleveland,  as  a  candidate,  is  weaker  now  than  he  was 
four  years  ago. 

3.  Cleveland  can  not  carry  New  York  against  Harrison. 

4.  Cleveland,  therefore,  can  not  possibly  be  elected. 

Hats  and  night-caps  being  so  easily  procurable,  the  utility 
of  hair  on  the  human  head  is  not  apparent.  Custom,  how- 
ever, moves  most  of  us  to  regard  hairiness  as  necessary  to 
pulchritude,  and  to  afflict  the  bald  with  that  annoying  mani- 
festation of  disesteem  which  is  classified  as  the  merry  jest. 
Yet  a  barren  scalp  is  not  a  token  of  failure  of  either  physical 
or  intellectual  vigor  ;  but  such  is  the  vanity  of  man  that,  on 
the  average,  he  would  gladly  pay  the  price  of  a  distressing 
ailment  for  a  full  head  of  hair,  provided  the  ailment  did  not 
mar  his  good  looks.  There  are  those  who  construe  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  the  female  of  the  species  from  baldness 
as  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  she  is  held  in  superior 
favor  by  the  Creator.     This  inexplicable  discrimination,  how- 


ever, is  about  to  cease,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  extensively 

asserted  in  the  local  daily  press  (presumably  at  a  dollar  a  line) 
that  there  exists  a  spring  in  the  hills  of  San  Diego  which,  as  an 
irrigator,  does  as  much  for  the  scalp  as  the  diverted  waters  of 
King's  River  have  done  for  the  once-desert  plains  of  Fresno. 
Hundreds  of  men,  among  them  some  eminent  San  Fran- 
ciscans, to  whom  mention  of  the  glisten  on  a  billiard-ball 
has  been  an  irritating  personal  reflection,  vouch  for  the 
virtue  of  the  spring.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Diego  appointed  a  commission  of  three  physicians  to  inves- 
tigate, and  these  learned  men  have  reported  the  spring's 
efficacy  to  be  indubitable.  Baldness  is  disappearing  from 
San  Diego,  her  best  citizens  taking  pride  in  walking  the 
streets  uncovered  to  display  fuzzy  growths  on  their  summits, 
ranging  in  length  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches. 
California,  it  is  predicted,  is  soon  to  become  the  land  of 
hope  and  hair  to  the  bald  of  all  nations,  great  pilgrimages 
of  whom  are  expected  to  move  hither,  to  the  enrichment  of 
San  Diego  County,  the  development  of  its  resources,  and 
the  incidental  material  benefit  of  the  entire  commonwealth. 
Holders  of  real  estate  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  spring  have  already  advanced  prices  in  anticipation 
of  the  boom. 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  the  Argonaut  agrees  in  regard- 
ing as  a  benefactor  of  the  race  him  who  makes  two  hairs 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  any  scheme  which  has  for  its  design  the 
good  of  the  Californian  pocket  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  in  the  Argonaut,  now  as  ever,  a  firm  and 
whooping  friend.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
conscientious  journalist,  even  in  the  hour  of  greatest  popular 
enthusiasm,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Is  it  wise,  we 
venture  to  ask,  altogether  to  ignore  the  ultimate  possible  dis- 
advantages of  an  invasion  of  our  borders  by  the  hairless 
hordes  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific?  In  the  opinion  of  physiologists,  the 
immigration  to  Southern  California,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  of  consumptives  seeking  either  restoration  to  health  or 
prolongation  of  days  in  that  balmy  atmosphere,  many  of 
whom  remain  as  permanent  residents,  threatens  to  people 
California  in  time  with  a  tuberculous  race.  Now,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  one-lunged  new-comers,  we  recklessly  invite  a 
multitude  of  the  bald-headed,  what  will  the  Californian  of 
the  future  be  like  ?  It  is  only  needed  to  discover  a  spring 
that  is  good  for  defective  teeth  to  complete  the  terrifying 
picture.  If  the  representative  Native  Son  of  the  Golden 
West  hereafter  is  to  be  a  bald  -  headed  thing  with  one 
lung  and  no  teeth,  even  the  enhanced  price  of  real 
estate  in  Southern  California  can  hardly  console  the  patriot 
who  feels  concerned  for  posterity.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  Los  Angeles  climate  and  the  San  Diego  spring,  so  far 
from  presaging  tuberculosis  and  baldness,  are  specifics  for 
the  removal  thereof.  This  is  shallow.  Neither  the  air  of 
Los  Angeles  nor  the  water  of  San  Diego  is  potent  to  alter 
constitutional  tendencies.  If,  in  order  to  keep  his  lungs  in 
his  body,  his  hair  on  his  head,  and  his  teeth  in  his  gums,  the 
Californian  of  the  future  must  pass  most  of  his  time  labori- 
ously breathing  in  Los  Angeles  and  soaking  his  skull  up  in 
the  San  Diego  hills,  with  excursions  between  times  to  the 
yet  undiscovered  dental  spring  to  clamp  his  grinders,  will 
life  on  this  glorious  Pacific  shore  be  worth  living?  Under 
conditions  requiring  the  expenditure  of  three-fourths  of  exist- 
ence in  efforts  to  retain  the  hair,  teeth,  and  lungs,  could  any 
people  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  any  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  intellectual  development  ?  Would  we  not  be  in 
imminent  peril  of  becoming  a  State  a-swarm  with  impover- 
ished Bill  Nyes  ?  Already  well-founded  complaint  is  made 
that  California's  fairest  and  most  financially  desirable  daugh- 
ters show  an  uncomplimentary  disposition  to  marry  the  man 
of  the  East  and  Europe  rather  than  the  home-grown  male. 
What  would  be  our  case  should  it  be  known  to  the  girls  that 
marriage  with  natives  meant  constant  and  anxious  journey- 
ing between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  accompanied  by 
the  knowledge  that  unless  the  husbands  led  a  half-amphibious 
existence,  baldness  and  toothlessness  would  flank  the  wheeled 
home  on  one  side  and  the  consumptive's  grave  the  other? 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  California  would  early  become 
an  Eveless  Eden. 

We  recommend  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
next  legislature,  whether  it  be  Republican  or  Democratic — 
for  this  is  a  matter  which  transcends  mere  partisan  politics 
— the  perils  that  we  have  pointed  out.  While  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  a  State  to  exclude  immigration  by  enactment,  Cali- 
fornia has  yet  police  powers  which,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be 
exerted  to  advantage.  It  is  lawful  for  us  to  quarantine 
against  contagious  diseases  ;  why  not,  also,  against  trans- 
mittable  nude  skulls?  The  water  of  the  San  Diego  spring, 
it  appears,  is  as  good  in  bottles  as  on  the  ground.  If, 
therefore,  we  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  police  and  militia, 
keep  from  crossing  the  mountains  the  migrating  masses  of 
the  bald-headed,  we  should  increase  our  export  trade  and,  at 
the  same   time,   maintain  that  judicious  distribution  of  the 


hairless  among  mankind  which  is  the  obvious  and  b< 
intent  of  Providence,  else  they  had  not  been  so  dis 
American  taste  does  not  object  to  the  bald  eagle  as  the 
national  emblem  ;  but  God  forbid  that  California  should 
ever  be  so  seduced  by  the  lust  for  temporary  gain  as  to  paint 
the  badger  upon  her  banner.  Better,  far  better,  that  the 
San  Diego  spring  should  dry  up,  and  that  the  price  of  real 
estate  throughout  Southern  California  should  decline. 
Posterity  is  entitled  to  its  hair. 


When  the  Farmers'  Alliance  first  began  organization  in 
Kansas,  it  was  applauded  and  encouraged  by  Democratic 
leaders  and  organs  all  over  the  Union.  Kansas  was,  as  she 
is,  a  Republican  State.  The  election  of  Peffer,  the  success 
of  Jen-}-  Simpson,  and  the  defeat  of  Senator  Ingalls,  alike 
gave  spur  and  vim  to  Democratic  rejoicing  at  the  successes 
of  the  Alliance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  election  of 
Senator  Kyle,  in  South  Dakota,  and  of  seven  other  Alliance 
men  as  representatives,  in  1890,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
both  considered  sound  Republican  States.  The  election  of 
Alliance  Watson,  of  Georgia,  at  the  same  time  did  not 
trouble  the  rejoicing  Democrats  of  the  North,  because  they 
still  considered  every  State  of  the  "Solid  South"  impreg- 
nable, and  Watson  was  simply  one  of  the  ten  representatives 
of  Democratic  Georgia.  When  the  name  of  the  Alliance  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  People's  party,  as  it  is  known,  still  the 
Democrats  patted  it  kindly  on  the  back.  They  hailed  it  as 
an  ally  to  enable  the  Democratic  party  to  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President,  either  by  the  electoral  vote  or 
by  casting  the  election  into  the  sure  and  safe  Democratic 
House.  But  since  the  State  election  in  Alabama — one  of  the 
most  solid  States  of  the  Democratic  "Solid  South,"  the 
Democrats  have  significantly  changed  their  opinion,  and  now 
dread  the  People's  party. 

A  review  of  political  history  shows  that  the  party  of  great- 
est disintegration  is  the  Democratic  party.  To  go  back,  the 
Free-Soil  party  of  1848,  which  caused  the  defeat  of  Lewis 
Cass,  by  the  larger  vote  of  New  York  for  Van  Buren,  was 
composed  mostly  of  the  anti-slavery  Democrats,  who  were 
determined  no  longer  to  help  in  making  victories  for  the 
South  and  the  slavery-upholding  Democrats  of  the  North. 
The  Free-Soilers  of  1848  became  the  supporters  of  Lincoln, 
or  were  the  Douglas  Democrats  of  New  York,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Ohio,  and  of  the  Noith,  in  i860,  with  Montgomery 
Blair,  and  Chase,  and  Sumner,  and  other  noted  former  Dem- 
ocrats as  leaders  of  that  year  to  the  fore  in  Republican 
ranks.  The  Know-Nothing  party  of  1S55,  strong  as  it  was 
in  Maryland,  in  Virginia,  in  Louisiana,  and  notably  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  largely  made  up  of  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  California  the  party  was  led  by  ex-Governor 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  Colonel  Ed.  C.  Marshall,  former  con- 
gressman, Judge  David  S.  Terry,  Chief-Justice  Hugh  C. 
Murray,  Sam  H.  Brooks,  W.  T.  Wallace,  James  T.  Farley, 
General  Estill,  with  other  conspicuous  Democrats,  and  its 
ranks  were  swelled  by  men  who  had  left  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  the  Democratic  party  of  California  that  was 
thus  defeated  by  the  Know-Nothing  party  in  1855.  Like- 
wise were  the  victors  deserters  from  the  Democratic  party, 
who  plunged  that  party  into  its  most  mortifying  and  disas- 
trous defeat  in  1879.  The  Dennis  Kearney  Working- 
men's  organization  of  1S7S  was  composed  of  disaffected 
and  disgusted  Democrats,  who  rallied  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  sand-lot.  White,  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1879,  was  a  recreant  Democrat.  Dunn,  Brad- 
ford, and  others,  subsequently  elected  or  appointed  to  office 
under  Democratic  State  or  national  administration,  had  been 
Democrats.  The  Workingmen's  organization  and  the 
"  Honorable  Bilks,"  of  1879,  were  alike  mostly  made  up  of 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  party  always  furnishes  the 
membership,  the  organization,  and  the  management  of  every 
third  party  or  new  political  organization  projected  to  lift 
into  power,  or  elevate  its  managers  to  office,  or  give  them 
a  hack  at  the  spoils.  It  is  the  same  with  the  People's  party. 
But  it  is  Cleveland  who  will  be  defeated  by  W<  aver's  mock 
candidacy.  The  People's  party  is  largely  made  up  of  dis- 
affected Democrats. 


Suppose  that  the  officers,  directors,  and  stockholders  of 
the  Erie,  Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  other  railroads  at  Buffalo, 
accompanied  by  the  stockholders  of  friendly  railroads  from 
all  over  the  country,  should  start  forth  on  an  expedition 
against  the  striking  switchmen  ;  should  order  them  to  return 
to  work  on  the  company's  terms  ;  on  their  failure  to  do  so, 
should  attack  them  with  deadly  weapons,  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  burn  them  ;  should  attempt  to  ditch  trains  in 
which  they  were  riding  ;  should  attempt  to  kill  them  and 
their  families — what  a  wave  of  horror  would  sweep  over  this 
broad  land  !  What  shrieking  head-lines  would  decorate  the 
pages  of  our  daily  papers  !  What  tears  would  dim  the  eyes 
of  their  proprietors ! 

But  with  the  striking  switchmen  doing  the  same  thing  to 
the  railroad  men,  not  a  tear  falls  from  an  editorial  eye. 


'LISH,  OF    ALKALI    FLAT. 

A  clump  of  scraggly  cacti  grew  against  the  shack,  and 
scratched  its  unpainted  side  when  the  wind  blew  hard.  But 
it  was  not  blowing  at  all  now,  and  the  same  heat  that 
throbbed  over  the  desert  and  warped  the  sky-line  was  curling 
the  shakes  atop  the  shack  and  sending  every  breathing  thing 
on  Alkali  Flat,  even  to  the  lizards,  into  the  shade. 

There  were  just  three  rooms  in  the  shack,  and  'Lish's  was 
the  end  one,  next  to  the  kitchen.  The  little  house  was 
closed  as  tight  as  a  drum  to  keep  in  whatever  of  the  night's 
coolness"  remained  in  it,  which  was  little  enough. 

'Lish — the  whole  of  it  was  Alicia — sat  in  her  room,  and 
talked  with  her  mother,  who  was  peeling  potatoes  in  the 
kitchen.  Although  in  separate  rooms,  their  sharp,  Missou- 
rian  voices  were  clear  enough  to  each  other.  There  was 
just  one  thing  to  talk  about,  and  nearly  everything  on  earth, 
that  could  be  said  about  it  had  been  said,  so  they  had  been 
going  over  it  all  again.     It  was  pap's  big  strike. 

"It  ain't  dead  sure,  ye  know,  'Lish,"  wound  up  the  mother  ; 
"but  it  looks  as  near  like  it  as  one  jack-rabbit  looks  like 
ernother." 

"OP  pap's  workin'  awful  hard,  ain't  he,  maw?" 
"  I  reckon  he  is." 

'Lish  looked  out  through  the  small  window.  Her  glance 
shot  past  the  two  rails  that  glimmered  under  the  angry  sun, 
down  there  by  Alkali  Flat  Station,  past  the  two  scurrying 
dust  demons  that  showed  there  was  air  in  motion  somewhere, 
even  though  sporadically,  and  away  over  to  the  blue  buttes. 
There  was  a  notch  in  the  far  butte — Scrub  Canon,  they 
called  it.  Pap  was  working  there  in  that  notch,  under 
that  awful  sun,  in  the  restless  way  that  pap  always  worked. 
He  was  there  alone,  digging  his  pick  into  the  dry  ground 
and  scanning  each  clod  and  broken  rock  for  the  yellow 
specks  that  meant  so  much  to  him,  and  that  were  to  put 
something  better  than  a  shake  roof  over  their  heads. 

She  felt  for  him  that  horrible  heat ;  she  saw  the  drops  of 
sweat  trickle  from  his  brow  and  plash  upon  the  rocks,  mak- 
ing their  dark  mark  there  for  an  instant  and  drying  up  in 
another;  she  felt,  as  she  put  it,  "the  spring  goin'  out  of 
her,"  just  as  it  was  going  out  of  "of  pap." 

"But  he  wouldn't  let  me  help  him — never  would,  even  ef 
he  was  a-workin'  his  two  han's  off,"  she  sighed. 

Then  she  went  and  set  the  table  for  dinner.  They  ate  in 
silence,  'Lish  and  "maw."  There  was  no  good  talking  it  all 
over  again.  It  would  not  do  to  count  too  much  on  it,  any- 
way. Other  strikes  had  been  in  promise,  year  after  year, 
and  nothing  had  come  of  them,  absolutely  nothing. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  glare  had  gone  out  of  the 
day.  They  opened  the  house  to  let  in  the  growing  coolness 
outside,  watching  for  "ol'  pap's"  dust  meantime,  and  won- 
dering what  news  he  would  bring.  He  was  late  ;  but  he  had 
been  late  before.  They  sat  on  the  doorstep  and  glued  their 
eyes  to  the  notch  in  the  butte,  which  had  begun  to  blur  as 
the  sun  had  gone  to  make  an  oven  of  some  other  part  of 
the  world. 

"There  he  comes,"  'Lish  would  say;  but  it  was  only  a 
dust  demon  trying  to  trick  them. 

And  so  the  night  grew  on  ;  but  the  full  horn  of  an  early 
moon  shone  down,  and  still  they  watched. 

"  Guess  I'd  better  go  over  an'  see  ef  I  kain't  raise  him," 
said  'Lish.  "An'  ef  he's  a-goin'  ter  stay  out  all  night,  he'll 
need  a  blanket.  I'll  take  him  one,  an'  come  back  with  the 
news,  whatever  it  is.  Git  the  blanket  out,  maw,  an'  I'll  go 
an'  buckle  the  sheepskin  onto  01'  Jim." 

The  desert  night  told  its  secrets  to  the  girl  as  she  rode  the 
slow  mustang  over  the  trail  to  the  buttes.  And  the  desert 
night  holds  many  secrets  for  those  who  care  to  hear  them  ; 
but  it  did  not  whisper  the  darkest  of  them  to  'Lish  that  night. 
The  air  came  warm  and  then  chill,  as  she  passed  through 
the  different  strata  that  were  from  low,  hot  plain  or  frigid 
mountain-top.  Old  Jim  was  so  slow.  He  minded  no  more 
the  flicks  from  the  strap-end  than  he  did  the  brushing  of  the 
greasewood  past  his  lean  form.  He  did  make  a  plunge  now 
and  then  ;  but  that  was  when  a  cactus-spine  pricked  his  side. 
At  last  the  girl  reached  the  canon,  which  seemed  to  be 
done  in  black  and  white,  so  light  did  the  moon  make  the  ex- 
posed parts,  and  so  inky  were  the  shadows.  It  was  fright- 
fully quiet  in  there.  As  she  went  along,  she  heard  the 
whinny  of  her  father's  horse,  tethered  beside  the  wall  of 
rock.  She  left  Old  Jim  to  munch  the  mesquite  near  by,  while 
she  tripped  up  a  steep  trail,  and  came  to  the  gash  her  father 
had  made  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  lone  canon-side. 

There  he  was,  sitting  on  the  ground  and  leaning  against  a 
rock.  The  moon  shone  upon  his  patched  overalls  and  upon 
his  dusty  shirt ;  but  she  could  not  see  his  face,  for  his  head 
was  bent  forward  and  was  hidden  by  the  brim  of  his  slouch 
hat. 

"  Pap,"  her  sharp  voice  stabbed  the  quiet,  "  I  came  up  ter 
see  ef  you  was  ever  comin'  home.  I  brung  a  blanket,  pap, 
case  yer  wanted  to  stay  all  night.  You  oughter  'a'  come  home 
hours  and  hours  ago,  'stead  o'  workin*  an'  workin'  till  you 
was  all  fagged  out." 

He  did  not  lift  his  head.  A  puff  of  cold  wind  came 
down  the  canon,  and,  striking  the  girl's  breast,  made  her 
shiver. 

'*  Sleepin'  on  the  rocks.     Wal,  I  swun  !     Tuk  too  much 
outen  the  black  bottle,  I'll  bet." 
She  stepped  nearer. 

"  Hullo,  pap  !  You  ain't  drunk  agin,  be  you  ?  Pap,  pap, 
I'm  clean  'shamed  o'  you  ! " 

She  leaped  to  the  rock,  gave  him  a  dig  in  the  side  of 
his  leg  with  her  stoutly  leathered  toe,  and  then  shook  his 
shoulder. 

"  Pap,  wake  up  !  You'll  catch  yer  death  a-cold,  sleepin' 
out  this  way.  An'  here  we've  be'n  a-watchin'  out  fer  ye,  an' 
watchin'  till  our  eyes  was  most  give  out,  while  you've  be'n 
up  here  havin'  a  good  ol'  guzzlin'  time,  all  by  yerself,  an' 
not  carin'  a  cuss.  It's  playin'  us  darned  mean,  pap,  an'  you 
now  it." 
She  shook  his  shoulder  again.  His  head  fell  back.  The 
face  was  chalky  white. 
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"  God,  Pap  !     What  is  it  ?  " 

She  felt  his  face.  It  was  stone  cold.  The  touch  froze 
her.     She  felt  his  heart.     The  throb  was  gone  out  of  it. 

"  Pap,  pap  ! "  and  all  the  canon  heard  her  sharp,  desolate 
cry  ;   "  my  ol'  pap  !      He  ain't  dead?" 

A  big  lizard  went  scuttering  down  the  slope,  an  owl  in  a 
scrub-oak  near  by  gave  a  dismal  hoot,  and  the  coyotes  set 
up  their  throaty  howls. 

She  gulped  and  gasped.  Her  breath  seemed  cut  off.  She 
would  have  fallen  at  his  side,  but  that  her  ear  caught  the 
coyotes'  howls  and  caught,  too,  their  horrible  meaning.  She 
stayed  herself  by  her  two  hands  against  the  rock  and  tried 
to  get  her  breath.  The  coyotes  howled  again,  in  awful 
chorus,  and  she  shuddered. 

"  They  shan't  get  you,  pap  ;  they  shan't  get  you.  I'll  take 
you  home." 

Her  breath  came  free  as  she  spoke.  She  grasped  the  dead 
man's  shoulders,  and,  keeping  as  much  of  his  body  from 
the  ground  as  she  could,  she  dragged  him  down  the  rocky 
trail,  toward  the  spot  where  the  horses  were  tethered.  She 
winced  when  she  heard  his  boot-heels  scratch  the  ground,  but 
she  pulled  and  tugged  with  all  her  might,  and,  panting,  she 
laid  his  form  near  Old  Jim,  who  snorted  and  jumped  and 
pricked  up  his  ears.  Then,  with  a  glance  backward  from 
time  to  time,  she  went  to  her  father's  little  camp,  took  his 
axe,  and  cut  two  poles,  with  which  she  made  a  "  dust-trailer," 
the  poles  being  bound  to  Old  Jim's  sides  like  shafts,  with 
pieces  of  strap  and  bale-rope.  She  lifted  the  body  again,  to 
put  it  on  the  rude  conveyance.  The  moon  struck  jt  full  this 
time,  and,  as  she  rolled,  it  over  gently  upon  the  trailer,  she 
saw  a  big  clot  of  blood  on  the  back  of  the  dark  shirt,  and  by 
it  was  a  clean-cut  bullet-hole.  With  a  shudder,  she  let  the 
body  fall.  Then  she  looked  at  her  hands.  There  was  blood 
upon  them  and  upon  the  sleeve  of  her  dress. 

"  Claim-jumpers  !  " 

She  set  her  teeth  hard  when  she  thrust  forth  the  words, 
and  clenched  her  hand  till  the  nails  dug  into  the  palm. 

They  had  killed  him,  then,  while  he  was  at  work.  He  had 
crawled  as  far  as  the  rock  and  had  died.  It  was  a  strike — a 
big  one — and  it  had  cost  him  his  life.     But 

She  looked  up  the  canon  with  awful  eyes,  and  smote  the 
air  with  the  clenched  hand. 

Then  she  bent  down,  and,  taking  a  long  halter-strap,  fast- 
ened the  body  securely  to  the  top  of  the  trailer,  and,  mount- 
ing her  father's  horse,  she  led  Old  Jim  carefully  down  the 
canon  and  out  upon  the  night-chilled  plain.  The  coyotes 
followed  her,  and  almost  rent  her  heart  by  their  howls,  but 
she  kept  on,  and  before  midnight  the  sad  little  procession 
reached  the  cabin.  The  mother  was  still  up,  and  she  ran  to 
the  door  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  hoofs. 

"  Is  that  you,  'Lish  ?  "  she  called  out.  "  Did  ye  bring  pap 
home  ?     Is  it  a  dead-sure  strike  ?  " 

'Lish  slid  from  her  horse,  and  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Maw,  Maw,  Maw  !  "  was  her  cry.  "  Maw,  they've  killed 
him  !     They've  killed  poor  old  pap  ! " 

It  was  a  month  after  they  had  laid  the  old  man  in  the 
white  earth,  and  the  wind  was  whispering  through  the  sage- 
brush and  scattering  its  gray  leaves  on  his  grave. 

'Lish  was  up  in  the  canon,  behind  the  very  rock  where  she 
had  found  her  dead  father.  The  canon  draught  was  grateful 
to  her  after  the  hard  ride  over  the  heated  plain.  She  drank  in 
long  breaths  of  it,  but  all  the  time  her  eye  was  on  the  hole 
where  her  father  had  made  the  one  great  strike  of  his  life 
and  had  died  for  it. 

"Strange  he  never  comes  'roun' — that  greasy-faced  Jose 
Garcia.  'Twas  him  that  did  it.  P'raps  he's  waitin'  fer  us  to 
move  away.     He'll  wait  a  long  time — till  he's  dead." 

She  let  her  glance  fall  for  an  instant  to  the  something  that 
gleamed  along  the  top  of  the  rock.  That  something  was  the 
barrel  of  her  father's  rifle.  The  wind  rustled  a  snake-skin 
on  the  rock  at  her  side,  and  a  "swift"  darted  into  the  shade 
and  looked  at  her  with  unwinking  eyes. 

Then  a  dark,  squat  figure  stole  out  of  the  canon  depths 
and  up  to  the  mine.  The  girl  did  not  start,  but  a  smile 
passed  her  lips.  The  figure  moved  about  as  silently  as  a 
shadow.  It  turned  a  swart  face  toward  the  spot  where  she 
lay  hid,  but  there  was  more  of  interest  for  it  in  the  hole  in 
the  canon-side  than  for  aught  else,  and  on  this  the  eyes  were 
bent. 

By  moving  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  two  inches  along  the  top 
of  the  rock,  it  covered  the  flap  of  the  pocket  in  the  left  breast 
of  the  blue-flannel  shirt. 

"  Farther  than  I  thought  for,"  the  girl  said  to  herself — 
"nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  middle  sight's  the 
best." 

She  squinted  through  the  pin-point  hole,  and  lowering  the 
muzzle  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch,  she  smiled  as  the 
small  round  dot  of  light  rested  on  the  very  centre  of  the 
pocket-flap.  At  that  instant  a  dark  shadow  made  an  inky 
patch  on  the  scarp  near  her,  and  looking  up  she  saw  a  big 
buzzard  wheeling  in  the  air.  She  smiled  again,  and  hugged 
the  rifle-butt,  which  fitted  closely  against  her  shoulder.  Her 
right  hand  went  forward  a  little.  Her  slender  forefinger, 
held  straight,  smoothed  the  black  trigger  lightly,  almost  lov- 
ingly. The  man  straightened  up  a  little.  The  finger 
crooked,  there  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  the  man  fell  upon  his 
face. 

Then  she  pressed  home  another  cartridge  and  clambered 
up  the  rock,  rifle  in  hand.  She  leaned  over  the  body.  It  was 
motionless. 

"  You  oughter  'a'  ben  shot  in  the  back,  too,"  she  said, 
grimly  ;  "  but  'Lish  ain't  no  greaser." 

She  moved  away,  with  light  step,  hugging  the  rifle  under 
her  arm.     And  the  buzzard  circled  a  little  lower. 

Frank  B.  Millard. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1892. 
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Morehead,  Ky.,  has  been  invaded  by  fleas  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  according  to  the  Sun  of  that  city,  "  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  the  promenaders  of  both  sexes  stop  on  the  side- 
walks to  scratch." 


The  Austrian  Emperor,  in  order  to  acknowledge  a  singular 
display  of  loyalty,  accepted  the  sum  of  five  florins,  equal  to 
about  two  dollars,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  majesty 
by  a  poor  Austrian  peasant  recently  deceased. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ckronich 
says:  "The  Pope  has  decided  to  elevate  Archbishop 
Vaughn,  his  intention  of  making  another  American  cardinal 
having  been  frustrated  by  the  differences  between  Archbishop 
Corrigan  and  Archbishop  Ireland." 

Louis  G.  Brennan,  the  Irish- Australian  who  refused  an! 
offer  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Russia  i 
for  his  famous  torpedo,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  England  for  five| 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  made  a  Com- 1 
panion  of  the  Bath  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 1 
gineers,  lives  in  a  handsome  house  on  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve-I 
land.  He  was  an  engineer  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 1 
road,  in  1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  office,  and|i 
since  then  has  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 

The   Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Wales  have  selected  the  designs  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Duke  of   Clarence.      The  marble  to  be  used  for   the 
cophagus  was  presented  to  the  royal  family  of  England  by 
Empress  of  Austria.     Mr.  Gilbert  is  to  be  the  sculptor. 

Our  "youngest  congressman"  is  necessarily  more  tl 
twenty-five  years  old,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol 
the  constitution,  but  the  British  House  of  Commons  ha; 
members  several  years  younger.  One  of  the  newly  returnee 
members,  William  Allen,  is  twenty-one,  and  Frederick  Smitf 
and  Mr.  Dalziel  are  not  yet  twenty-four. 

When  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  began  its  prosperou; 
career,  Theodore  N.  Vail  was  the  general  superintendent 
the  Railway  Mail  Service,  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
hundred  dollars.     He  did  not  have  a  dollar  in  the  world, 
borrowed  from   his   fellow -official  5  and   bought  a   block  0 
stock.     He  afterward  resigned  his  place  in  the  departme 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  telephone  company,  and  sevei 
other  officials  of  the  department  were  soon  afterward  taki 
into  the  employment  of  the  telephone  company.      Mr.  Vail 
now  many  times  a  millionaire. 

The  Marquis  de  Mores,  who  killed  Lieutenant  Mayer  in  ; 
duel  in  Paris,  is  engaged  in  litigation  with  his  father,  the  Dm 
de  Vallambrosa.  He  claims  unpaid  arrears  of  an  allowance 
the  duke  had  agreed  to  pay  upon  the  marriage  of  his  son  t* 
Miss  Medora  Hoffman,  of  Ne\y  York;  a  further  sum  0 
close  upon  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  his  fathe;: 
had  obtained  through  a  power  of  attorney  given  him  by  thi 
marquis,  to  obtain  a  legacy  left  him  by  a  deceased  god 
mother,  and  certain  sums  which  he  says  are  due  to  hin 
through  succession  to  his  mother,  the  duchess. 

The  Gladstone  cabinet  ministers  exhibit  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  old  men  and  old  ideas.  It  includes,  be 
sides  Mr.  Gladstone,  five  men  who  are  over  sixty  yearn  0 
age  :  Mr.  Mundella  being  sixty-seven,  Lord  Kimberley  bein; 
sixty-six,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  and  Sir  William  Hare 
each  sixty-five,  and  Mr.  Fowler  sixty-two  ;  Sir  Charles 
sell  is  fifty-nine,  Lord  Spencer  fifty-seven,  Mr.  Campl 
Bannerman  fifty-six,  Lord  Herschell  fifty-five,  and  both 
George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  fifty-four.  Of  tb 
new  men  and  younger  men,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dyke-Ackland  i 
forty-five,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  is  forty-three,  and  Mr.  Asquit 
is  forty. 

Mr.  Henry  Livingston,  well-known  for  his  eccentricities 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  recently,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Th« 
authorities  objected  to  his  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  ha"1 
latterly  prohibited  his  having  above  half  a  dozen  horse 
attached  to  his  carriage  at  one  time.  By  his  will,  he  leti 
2,000,000  francs  to  his  nieces,  50,000  francs  to  the  proprietc 
and  12,000  francs  to  the  waiters  of  the  cafe  where  he  sper 
his  evenings,  20,000  francs  to  the  Omnibus  Drivers'  Societ) 
a  similar  sum  to  the  Cab  Drivers'  Union,  15,000  francs 
his  coachman,  and  5,000  francs  to  the  street-sweepers  of  tb 
city.  At  his  special  request,  his  body  was  drawn  to  th 
grave  on  his  phaeton  by  six  of  his  favorite  horses. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  whose  death  was  reported  a  few  day: 
was   commander   of   the    Turkish    forces    in    the    war 
Russia  in    1877.     He  tried   to   take    Shipka    Pass,  in  -th 
Balkans,  from  the  invader,  and  one  of  the  bloodiest  battle 
of  the  last  twenty   years    resulted.     General    Ghourko   n 
pulsed  him,  however.     Later  he  tried,  without  success,  to  n 
lieve  Plevna,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Grand  Duke  Yladimi 
Finally,    in    a    three-days'    contest,    he    was    overcome  b 
Ghourko   near  Adrianople,  and    Constantinople  was  at  ll 
mercy  of  the   Russians.     He  was  degraded  from   his 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years  ;  but  th 
decree  was  changed  into  exile  as  Governor  of  Bagdad, 

The  President  has  named  the  commissioners  of  the  Unite 
States  to  attend  the  International  Monetary  Conference 
be  held  at  the  invitation  of  our  government.  They  c» 
brace  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevad 
Representative  McCreary,  oLKentucky,  Mr.  H.  W.  Canno 
of  New  York,  and  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Mass- 
chusetts.  Politically,  they  are  three  Republicans,  one  Der 
ocrat,  and  an  Independent.  Senator  Jones  represents  tl 
free-coinage  element  in  the  party  of  the  administration.  M 
Allison  is  what  may  be  called  a  conservative  "  silver  man 
as  Mr.  McCreary  is  understood  to  be.  Mr.  Cannon  ar 
President  Walker  arc  understood  to  favor  international  I 
metalism,  but  to  be  heartily  opposed  to  any  effort  by  0' 
government  alone  to  maintain  the  free  coinage  of  silvt 
There  is  no  gold  monometalist  on  the  commission,  and,  co 
sidering  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  the  position 
the  United  States  Government,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
should  be.  That  side  of  the  monetary  question  will  ha1 
enough  advocates  froin  England,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
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AMERICAN    WIVES    ABROAD. 

"Sibylla"   describes  Another  Phase  of  Franco-American  Society. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  a  preceding  letter, 
that  there  exist  in  Paris  two  distinct  classes  of  American 
women,  both  holding  a  high  position  in  French  society. 
The  one  is  composed  of  American  women  married  to  French 
noblemen,  who  follow  the  .customs  and  traditions  of  their 
adopted  families  so  entirely  as  to  have  become  thoroughly 
French,  at  least  in  manner.  The  Countess  de  Bethune,  the 
Countess  de  Montgommery,  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,  the 
Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Countess  Etienne  de 
Ganay,  the  Countess  Jacques  d'Aramon,  the  Countess  de 
Kergorlay,  are  all  Americans.  The  other  class  of  Americans 
living  in  Paris  is  composed  of  American  women,  married  to 
American  husbands  and  the  mothers  of  American  children, 
who  deliberately  establish  themselves  in  Paris  regardless  of 
their  husbands'  tastes  or  their  children's  welfare,  simply  be- 
cause they  amuse  themselves  more  in  Europe  than  in 
America,  and  generally  with  the  excuse  of  marrying  their 
daughters  to  French  titles. 

Thus  Mrs.  X.  brought  over  two  charming  girls — now  the 
Countess  N.  and  the  Princess  B.,  both  said  to  be  wretchedly 
unhappy — and  has  lived  in  Europe  ever  since,  spending  six 
months  alternately  with  her  daughters.  Mr.  X.  comes  over 
every  second  year  for  a  long  summer  holiday.  Mrs.  X.  in- 
sists upon  it  that  she  sees  more  of  her  husband  now  than  she 
used  to  at  home,  where  he  would  be  off  down-town  before 
she  was  up  in  the  morning,  and  would  come  back  for  dinner 
,  so  preoccupied  with  his  day's  business  as  never  to  give  her  a 
moment's  chat.  Now,  at  least,  he  writes  long  and  frequent 
letters,  and  when  he  does  come  over  to  Europe,  he  really 
gives  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  for  two 
whole  months.  Still  it  must  be  a  lonesome  life  for  the  man, 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  grandfather,  who,  perhaps,  will 
be' found  dead  some  day  in  his  office  down-town,  to  be 
brought  back,  to  an  empty,  womanless  house,  and  be  buried 
by  the  partners  of  his  firm,  who  will  telegraph  the  sad  intel- 
ligence across  the  ocean.  For  all  this,  the  X.  family  are  a 
'  very  united  one,  and  as  Americans  are  supposed  never  to 
criticise  one  another,  no  more  than  if  they  followed  the 
Spanish  rule  :  "  Mas  sabe  el  loco  en  su  casa  que  el  cuerdo 
en  la  agena  "  ("  The  fool  knows  more  about  his  own  house 
than  the  wise  man  about  his  neighbor's"),  we  must  not  be 
the  first  to  do  so. 

Mrs.    N.   represents  another  type  of  the  American  wife 

,  settled  in  Paris.     She  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  daughters 

to  marry,  and  has  kept  her  only  son,  a  handsome,  gray-eyed 

'  boy,  here  until  he  has   been  morally  ruined  by  Mme.  de 

,  p ,  and  is    now  the  "court    minion"  of   the    powerful 

i  p family.     The  father  of  this  boy  comes   over   every 

summer  for  a  two  or  three  days'  visit.  Mrs.  N.  turns  the 
time  into  a  mock  week  of  rejoicings,  giving  daily  dinners 
and  parties,  at  which  her  husband  assists  with  a  pitifully 
bored  expression,  longing  for  the  moment  of  liberation  to 
take  his  passage  back  to  New  York  and  throw  off  the 
strait-jacket  of  conventionality  which  his  wife  obliges  him 
to  wear  in  the  presence  of  her  new  aristocratic  friends,  whose 
genealogy  the  poor  man  is  incapable  of  appreciating. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  ambition  of  most  Americans 
residing  in  Paris  seems  to  be  that  of  bewildering  their 
fellow- countrywomen  by  the  number  of  counts  and  mar- 
quises, dukes  and  princes,  they  can  scrape  together  at  their 
receptions.  Those  who  have  not  had  their  heads  turned  by 
this  peculiar  folie  des  grandeurs,  and  have  stuck  to  old- 
fashioned,  common-sense  American  notions,  amuse  them- 
selves at  these  "aristocratic  expositions"  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  they  do  at  the  Louvre  or  Versailles  Museums — 
with  the  difference  that  they  savor  fresh  spiciness  in  con- 
templating live  dukes  instead  of  painted  ones. 

Since  the  Cannes  tragedy,  Americans  on  the  other  side 
seem  to  think  that  all  French  noblemen  who  visit  their 
countrywomen  in  Europe  do  so  with  wicked  intentions.  Un- 
fortunately, scandal  exists  everywhere — in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  But  the  American  woman  belonging  to 
Parisian  society  who  has  an  amant,  and  leads  the  disgusting 
French  menage  a  trots,  is  certainly  the  exception.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  so  much  taken  up  counting  over  her  titles 
and  trying  always  to  get  one  more  on  her  list  than  her 
neighbor,  that  she  would  find  it  very  hard  to  give  up  all  the 
counts  and  princes  she  might  get  to  talk  to  her  at  a  ball  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  admirateur  attitri.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ambition  of  our  Franco -American  hostess  being  that  of 
attaining  a  high  social  position,  she  must  be  more  careful 
with  regard  to  her  own  reputation  than  if  she  were  French. 
How  often  do  we  not  see  women  set  under  the  ban  of 
social  displeasure  on  the  ground  of  some  thoughtless  act  of 
youthful  imprudence,  while  so  many  others  never  seem  to 
feel  the  bad  effects  of  the  most  flagrant  misconduct.  The 
causes  of  these  social  preferences  are  ever  inexplicable.  We 
may  defy  any  femme  de  monde  to  give  a  reason  for  them. 
Yet  they  exist,  and,  therefore,  the  American  lady  who  would 
fain  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  foreign  society  must  be 
twice  as  careful  as  at  home,  lest  her  private  reputation  in- 
jure her  position  in  the  world,  which  is  always  less  indulgent 
■  to  strangers.  Besides,  the  American  woman  is  not  naturally 
vicious  as  a  rule.  Her  head,  be  it  ever  so  flighty  a  little  head, 
1  is  always  on  the  go,  with  too  much  sense  or  nonsense  in  it  to 
have  time  for  nastiness.  The  Deacon  affair,  therefore,  must 
'  not  be  considered  typical  by  any  means.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  far  less  scandal  among  American  women  who  mix 
in  French  society  than  among  French  women  themselves. 
Some  few,  of  course,  have  taken  up  a  smart  lover  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  social  standing,  especially  if  he  be  a  fash- 
ionable young  fellow  who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
in  the  same  capacity  with  such  leaders  of  high  life  as  the 
Princess  de  Sagan  or  the  Countess  de  Ganay.  But  again  I 
say,  there  are  exceptions — a  few  silly  exceptions,  who  are 
not  much  thought  of  by  the  French  themselves. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  Americans  established 
in  Paris  do  not  always  belong  to  the  cream  of  society  in 


their  own  country,  and  have  sought  Paris  as  a  neutral 
ground,  where  they  find  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
own  country  people  of  high  standing,  simply  because  all 
Americans  are  attracted  to  one  another  when  abroad. 
Their  own  homes  are  so  far  away  ;  they  have  such  a  number 
of  petty  antagonists  over  here  ;  they  are  misunderstood  by 
so  many  that  they  feel  bound  to  stand  by  one  another,  and 
are  glad  to  share  the  reminiscences  of  their  childhood  with 
their  own  fellow- country  people,  whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ences of  position  separating  them  in  the  new  world.  Genuine 
Knickerbockers  seldom  settle  down  in  Paris.  They  are 
always  "birds  of  passage,"  even  though  their  "visits"  some- 
times last  several  years,  and,  if  they  feel  that  in  Paris  they 
may  wait  upon  the  rich  shopkeeper  they  would  have  snubbed 
in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  it  is  because  the  roll- 
ing ocean  is  always  ready  to  separate  them  again  as  soon  as 
they  wish. 

In  Switzerland,  the  great  "  European  table  d'hote"  where 
we  meet  England's  proudest  names  and  America's  latest 
petroleum  offshoots,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference  of 
manner  between  English  and  American  travelers,  with  re- 
gard to  their  respective  country-men.  You  may  see  there 
half  a  dozen  lords  and  ladies  as  red  as  butchers,  gotten  up 
like  so  many  guys,  stuttering  and  stammering  away  at  their 
servants,  with  boots  as  big  as  locomotives  and  green  veils 
napping  round  their  hats  like  so  many  wrecked  sails,  who 
will  be  positively  rude  to  the  pretty  English  girl  sitting  next 
to  them,  simply  because  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Sheffield 
manufacturer.  They  will  snub  her  brother,  if  he  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  offer  them  a  dish  of  meat  or  a  jug  of  water. 

The  American  merchant-prince,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
sooner  hears  a  twang,  however  imperceptible,  than  his  happy 
machine-like  heart  beats  faster,  and  he  soon  manages  to  start 
a  conversation  with  his  compatriot  that  will  end  in  a  party 
made  up  of  all  the  Americans  in  the  hotel,  who  will  club 
together,  perhaps,  for  several  weeks,  dispersing  only  after  the 
last  excursion  in  small  bands  that  may  never  meet  again,  or 
may  develop  into  sudden  and  lifelong  friendships,  such  as 
we  come  across  among  Americans  only.  Certainly  it  is  not 
strange  that  Americans,  who  have  attended  the  public  schools 
as  children  and  spent  fully  half  their  lives  in  summer  hotels, 
should  have  grown  into  an  essentially  sociable  race,  and 
when  they  find  themselves  alone  in  foreign  countries  and  for- 
eign hotels,  they  are  glad  to  accept  invitations  from  their 
country  folks  living  abroad,  be  they  above  or  beneath  them 
in  social  standing  at  home.  Besides,  in  this  small  world  of 
ours,  one  can  not  meet  a  dozen  people  without  finding  among 
them,  if  not  old  friends,  at  least,  "  the  friends  of  our  friends." 
On  the  other  hand,  French  people,  who  are  always  seek- 
ing the  minutest  of  renseignements  concerning  everybody 
else,  be  they  French  or  Europeans  generally,  never  ask  who 
Americans  are,  what  their  parents  were,  nor  where  their 
money  came  from.  They  see  no  difference  between  a  Cali- 
fornian  miner  and  a  direct  descendant  of  George  Washing- 
ton. To  them,  all  Americans  are  the  same.  All  American 
women  are  beautiful,  or  ought  to  be  so.  All  American  men 
are  rich,  or  have  no  business  coming  over  to  Europe  ;  and 
these  qualifications  once  established,  French  society  partakes 
willingly  of  the  pleasures  offered  them  by  this  jolliest  of 
clever  people ;  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  always  an 
undercurrent  of  awe  in  their  appreciation  of  Americans,  that 
is  peculiarly  amusing  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  There  must 
necessarily  be  so  many  things  in  this  new,  fresh  race,  the 
French  of  our  day  will  never  be  able  to  take  in,  yet  dare  not 
criticise — experience  and  statistics  proving  ever  in  favor  of 
this  go-ahead  nation — that  Americans  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  the  battle  in  Paris,  for  they  are  no  longer  laughed  at, 
they  are  no  longer  condemned  en  bloc.  They  are  simply 
considered  original,  excentrique.  And  French  society  amuses 
itself  so  much  better  in  American  houses  that  it  is  gradually 
passing  over  to  Jhese  hospitable  and  "  primesautiers  salons," 
whence  it  is  unconsciously  carrying  back  many  pleasant 
innovations  to  the  stiff  receptions  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Thus  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  Duke 
de  Luynes's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
d'Uzes,  the  dowager  -  duchesses  permitted  the  betrothed 
couple  to  go  in  to  Paris — an  hour's  ride  by  rail — alone  ! 
Such  a  thing  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before  in  an  ordi- 
narily respectable  French  family.  There  was  a  general  out- 
cry, and  it  was  quite  delightful  to  hear  the  comments  whis- 
pered by  the  intimate  friends  of  both  parties  and  the  ever- 
recurring  anxiety  concerning  Mile.  d'Uzes,  who  would  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  finding  another  husband  had  the  mar- 
riage been  broken  off  at  the  last  moment  by  any  unforeseen 
accident.  This  transformation  of  French  society  is  naturally 
taking  place  very  gradually,  and  a  long  time  must  pass  be- 
fore an  escapade  such  as  that  of  the  young  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Luynes  may  be  repeated  without  causing  the  same  omi- 
nous surmises  from  old  relatives  and  "  best  friends." 

And  now  we  would  ask,  how  has  the  union,  such  as  it 
exists  between  French  and  American  society  in  Paris,  been 
brought  about?  How  comes  it  that  such  salons  as  Mrs. 
Moore's,  filled  by  Americans  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
the  rendezvous  of  the  greatest  names  in  France?  Is  Mrs. 
Moore  a  very  intriguing  sort  of  person,  that  she  has  got  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville,  the  Princesse 
de  Leon,  a  lot  of  German  archdukes  and  princes,  and  the 
whole  rigmarole  of  high-sounding  names  into  her  apartment, 
without  even  the  excuse  of  a  splendid  hotel  to  receive  her 
visitors  ?  Society  universally  answers  yes  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  Mrs.  Moore  has  only  a  greater  amount  of  ambition, 
coupled  with  a  good  deal  of  money,  than  the  other  striving 
American  women  in  Paris,  and  is  more  hard-working.  Mrs. 
Moore  is  a  commonplace  American,  who  began  by  inviting  a 
few  of  her  country  people  and  trying  to  make  them  have  "a 
good  time"  while  in  her  house.  Gradually  one  French  swell 
after  another  found  his  way  to  her  door.  They  came  in 
search  of  pretty  American  faces,  gilded,  of  course,  with 
bright  American  eagles,  and  all  amused  themselves  so  much 
that  sisters  and  daughters  soon  followed,  until,  at  last,  "  all 
Paris  "  has  literally  taken  possession  of  Mrs.  Moore's  hospit- 
able home.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  pleasant  hostess  goes  on 
amusing  everybody  with  her  funny    and  horrible   French, 


which  she  takes  good  care  not  to  improve,  because  it  pt 
her  to  make  a  lot  of  droll  and  piquant  speeches,  which  she 
pretends  not  to  understand  herself.  But  what  she  does,  with 
her  sharp  Yankee  sense,  understand,  is  a  certain  side  of  the 
French  character  ;  she  knew  that,  in  the  case  of  Americans, 
money  is  the  key  that  opens  most  doors,  and  so  she  loosened 
the  strings  of  her  purse  to  charitable  works,  and  astonished 
French  marquises  by  offering  thousands  of  francs  when  they 
expected  tens  for  their  innumerable  philanthropical  works, 
and  the  result  was  that  many  members  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  opened  their  portals  in  sign  of  gratitude. 

The  former  Duchesse  de  Campo-Selice  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Singer's  sewing-machine  money.  Her  first  husband 
was  the  famous  inventor.  She  then  married  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  created  Duke  of  Campo-Selice  by  the  King  of 
Italy.  He,  in  turn,  died,  some  four  years  ago,  and  she  has 
married  for  a  third  time — a  pure  love  match,  on  dil — one  of 
the  well-known  Parisian  clubmen,  M.  Soliege.  She  has 
married  her  youngest  daughter  to  the  young  Due  de  Cazes  ; 
her  eldest  daughter  to  a  prince,  who  turned  out  to  be  no 
prince,  and  from  whom  she  is  lately  divorced.  The  former 
Duchesse  de  Campo-Selice  is  universally  beloved,  and  re- 
ceives as  charmingly  as  the  oldest  European  duchess. 

In  other  cases,  Mrs.  Ayer's,  for  instance,  all  she  has  had 
to  do  has  been  to  buy  a  superb  hotel — formerly  belonging 
to  the  Due  de  Mouchy — and  to  open  her  money-chests  and 
make  the  world's  greatest  artistic  celebrities  play  and  sing 
by  the  hour  in  her  handsome  dwelling,  until  much  of  the 
grand  monde  has  flocked  to  her  salons.  The  whole  quarter 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  in  fact,  belongs  to  Americans,  who 
have  learned  by  this  time  from  the  French  to  make  the 
most  of  their  money,  be  it  much  or  little,  live  they  on  the 
first  or  fifth  story. 

Finally,  we  have  those  who  have  retired  from  the  great 
struggle  for  precedence,  and  who  remain  simple  spectators  of 
the  battle.  These  have  the  pleasantest  time  of  all,  assisting 
from  their  private  boxes  at  the  broad  farce  society  is  playing 
so  recklessly  in  Paris.  They  have,  of  course,  picked  up  a 
few  acquaintances  among  the  French  aristocracy  of  both 
birth  and  talent,  and  teach  them  that  there  are  still  Ameri- 
cans who  care  for  something  better  than  amusement.  And 
these,  in  their  turn,  render  public  homage  to  the  good  and 
clever  woman  who  comes  from  across  the  ocean,  and  has,  as 
Jules  Claretie  says  in  his  late  novel,  "  L'Americaine," 
"charmed  the  French  by  their  frankness  and  openness  of 
character,  their  delightful  disdain  of  all  conventionalities,  and 
their  clear,  decided  notions  on  all  subjects." 

Paris,  July  30,  1892.  Sibylla. 


A  writer  in  the  Sun  gives  the  following  curious  hypothesis 
about  Mars  : 

"  The  double  canals  on  the  planet  Mars  were  used  for  the  generation 
of  water-power  by  keeping  one  of  the  pair  relatively  full,  and  the  other 
comparatively  empty,  whenever  practicable  to  do  so.  This  is  probably 
their  condition  at  the  present  time,  which  renders  one  of  the  pair  invis- 
ible, as  reported  from  the  Lick  Observatory.  In  the  spring-time,  when 
both  canals  are  flushed  with  water,  both  are  visible  ;  at  other  seasons,  only 
one.  When  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  become  wise  enough  to  pro- 
ject their  mountains  into  the  seas,  by  force  of  gravity,  and  thus  make 
roadways  across  them,  with  parallel  canals  between,  they  will  discover 
an  easy  method  of  supplying  themselves  with  electric  energy  for  all  in- 
dustrial purposes,  by  utilizing  natural  forces  which  are  now  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  Like  Mars,  we  will  have  a  net-work  of  canals,  instead  of 
wide  seas  and  lofty  mountains,  and  thus  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water  will  be  equalized.  The  extensions  of  national  highways  into  the 
seas  could  be  constantly  utilized  as  shipping  ports,  while  the  canals  be- 
tween them  would  serve  as  safety  harbors.  Here  is  a  work  for  engi- 
neers, compared  with  which  the  laying  of  ocean  cables  will  be  looked 
upon  as  child's  play." 


The  American  News  Company  refused  last  week  to  handle 
Truth  on  account  of  a  colored  lithograph.  The  picture, 
which  is  entitled  "  Peeping  Toms  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Days,"  is  made  up  of  two  scenes.  On  the  left  hand  is  a 
modification  of  Bouguereau's  "  Satyr  and  Nymphs."  A 
nude  young  woman,  with  a  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair  flowing 
down  her  back,  is  stepping  from  the  stream  in  which  she  has 
just  bathed,  while  another  dark-haired  nymph  is  sitting  on 
the  bank,  with  her  hands  crossed  over  her  knees.  The  satyr 
is  watching  them  from  an  adjoining  glade.  The  other  half 
of  the  picture  shows  the  ocean  beach  of  a  summer  resort. 
A  pretty  girl,  in  a  blue  bathing-costume,  is  trying  to  shield 
her  face  from  the  attacks  of  a  camera,  held  by  a  young  man, 
in  a  white-flannel  suit,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  sand  a  few  feet 
away.  W.  Granville  Smith,  who  is  twenty-three  and  the  son 
of  a  Newark  clergyman,  is  the  artist. 


Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Bremen  is  increasing 
fast.  The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Darmstadt  sailed 
recently  for  New  York  with  1,961  steerage  passengers.  The 
next  day  the  steamer  Karlsruhe  left  with  upward  of  2,000 
passengers  for  Baltimore.  The  total  number  of  emigrants 
that  sailed  for  the  Linked  States  from  Bremerhaven  during 
June  is  little  short  of  20,000  —  a  figure  which  has  never 
been  reached  heretofore. 


The  Carbolic  Smoke-Bail  Company  advertised  that  they 
would  pay  five  hundred  dollars  to  whomsoever  used  their 
smoke-ball  and  was  then  clever  enough  to  catch  influenza 
within  a  specified  time.  In  London,  recently,  Mrs.  Carlill 
used  the  ball  and  succeeded  in  catching  the  influenza.  Then 
she  wanted  the  five  hundred  dollars.  As  the  company  re- 
fused to  pay,  she  has  gone  to  law  and  won  her  case. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  England  to  permit  bearers 
of  the  minor  title  of  "  Honorable"  to  prefix  this  to  their 
names  upon  their  visiting-cards.  The  honorable  movers 
hold  that  in  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many  honorables 
that  the  public  can  not  remember  who  is  honorable  and  who 
is  not,  their  distinction  will  go  unrecognized  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  label  themselves. 


M.  Roulez,  who  hoaxed  the  Parisians  by  pretending  to 
have  fought  four  duels  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  within  forty 
minutes,  has  been  sent  to  a  mad-house. 
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A    POET'S    LUCK. 

How  he  Sent  his  Love  the  "Wrong  Letter,  and  What   Came   of  It. 

Noel  Janvier  was  a  poet.  Being  a  poet,  and  living  in 
Paris,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  he  was 
poor. 

He  had,  however,  invented  a  system  of  existence  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  mitigate  the  worst  dolors  of 
his  poverty.  He  had  divided  his  life  into  two  distinct  parts. 
He  had  trained  himself  to  regard  the  day,  with  its  shifts  and 
privations,  its  meagre  meals  and  its  empty  pockets,  as  a 
dream.  The  night,  when  he  slept  and  dreamed  such  mag- 
nificent dreams  as  come  to  poets,  he  looked  on  as  the  reality. 

By  this  ingenious  and  highly  poetical  fancy,  he  contrived 
to  avoid  suicide,  though  he  could  not  always  avoid  being 
hungry.  The  control  he  exercised  over  his  mind  did  not  ex- 
tend to  his  stomach. 

It  was  while  living  this  life,  like  an  opium-smoker's,  with 
its  indefinite  substances  and  its  definite  shadows,  that  Noel, 
one  day,  found  himself  halted,  as  he  wandered  by  the  portal 
of  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  by  a  most  enchanting  and 
suddenly  revivifying  reality.  As  you  will,  of  course,  divine, 
it  was  a  woman. 

She  possessed  that  inexpressible  mixture  of  beauty,  youth, 
and  grace  which  poets  rave  over — a  mixture,  alas,  less  fre- 
quent in  reality  than  the  verses  which  glorify  it  are  in  num- 
ber. She  was  coming  from  church,  and  the  elderly  lady, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  duchess,  who  escorted  her,  preserved  in 
her  haughty  face  sufficient  of  her  youthful  traits  to  be  readily 
recognized  as  her  mother. 

From  that  moment,  Noel  haunted  the  portal  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  daily.  He  had  never  been  a  butcher  of  hearts.  His 
nervous  and  delicate  sensibility  made  him  disdain  the  merry 
and  vulgar  girls  of  the  beer-shops,  whom  his  fellow-Bohemians 
made  mistresses  of  ;  his  poverty  prevented  his  forming  supe- 
rior acquaintances.  His  comrades  had  christened  him  "  The 
North  Pole  poet"  ;  but  they  wronged  him.  His  heart  was 
as  torrid  in  its  passions  as  any  one's  ;  but  his  mind  was  pure. 

"Women  !"  he  used  to  say,  with  a  sigh  ;  "I  love  them 
all,  and  they  to  me  are  all  virgins." 

The  passion  Noel  conceived  for  his  lady  of  the  breviary 
was  as  overpowering  and  as  absorbing  as  the  hobby  of  a 
madman.  It  was  his  one  thought,  his  one  romance,  the  one 
adoration  of  his  heart. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  self-encouragement 
to  edge  the  poet  on  to  anything  more  substantial  than  re- 
spectful and  distant  admiration,  but  after  some  days  he  con- 
trived, to  gather  sufficient  courage  to  look  at  his  enslaver 
without  getting  around  a  corner  or  behind  a  column.  In  re- 
sponse to  one  of  these  stolen  glances,  he  received  one  from 
her  blue  eyes,  so  ardent,  expressive,  and  sympathetic,  that  his 
heart  mounted  into  his  throat. 

He  ran  every  step  of  the  way  home,  at  the  risk  of  being 
overhauled  as  a  thief;  mounted  his  five  flights  of  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time,  and  then  succumbed  to  fatigue  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  spent  an  hour  recovering  his  equipoise  on  his 
bed.  When  he  did  recover  it,  he  did  what  poets  usually  do 
under  such  sentimental  circumstances — sat  down  to  write. 

And  to  write  poetry,  of  course. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  best  of  poets  make  the  most 
abominable  verses  when  they  are  in  love.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
was  the  case  with  Noel.  He  wrote,  corrected,  rewrote, 
blotted  out,  and  tore  up  till  his  ink-pot  was  nearly  empty. 
Then  he  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  devoted  himself  to  seek- 
ing an  expression  for  his  feelings  in  vulgar  prose.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  : 

Mademoiselle:  Who  are  you?  I  know  not.  I  know  only  that 
you  are  happy — that  is  told  me  by  your  smile.  I  know,  also,  that  you 
are  kind  of  heart,  for  you  have  not  repulsed  the  mule  homage  of  my 
respectful  admiration  when  I  have  enjoved  the  bliss  of  seeing  you  at 
Saint-Sulpice — a  bliss  every  minute  of  which  made  my  life  seem  a  week 
in  paradise. 

I  myself  am  only  a  humble  soldier  in  the  battle  of  life.  1  have 
talent,  perhaps — perhaps  genius.  But  your  image  possesses  me  in  all 
my  thoughts.  I  would  be  unable  to  continue  the  tasks  I  have  imposed 
on  myself  if,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  I  did  not  see  you  sniiling-upon  me 
encouragement  and  hope. 

Wealth  and  fame  have  no  value  in  my  efforts,  save  to  be  conquered 
and  placed  at  your  feet.  Otherwise,  1  would  rather  abandon  an  ex- 
istence which  would  be  without  an  aim.  For  you  alone  I  find  nivself 
nerved  to  wrestle  for  the  palm.  Oh,  you  who  are  my.  strength  and  my 
inspiration,  permit  me  to  carry  your  colors  in  the  fight  and  I  am  saved*! 

On  my  knees  I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  robe. 

He  signed  this  triumph  of  extravagant  nonsense,  en- 
veloped it  in  kisses  before  submitting  it  to  a  closer  cover- 
ing, and  awaited  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart. 

As  he  went  out  next  morning,  a  sharp  rap  on  the  window 
of  the  porter's  lodge  halted  him.  He  stopped,  and  the 
Cerberus  of  the  house,  on  whose  face  lurked  a  malicious 
grin,  handed  him  an  official-looking  letter.  Me  opened  it. 
It  was  a  notification  from  a  court  that  a  judgment  had  been 
granted  his  landlord  against  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay 
the  three  months'  rent,  for  which  he  was  in  arrears,  within 
three  days,  he  would  be  set  out  in  the  street. 

Poor  Noel  jammed  the  malevolent  missive  into  his  pocket, 
and  with  the  humble  bow  of  a  lodger  in  arrears  to  the  porter, 
hurried  away. 

He  found  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice  in  the  usual  place, 
and  the  service  in  progress.  He  posted  himself  at  the  door- 
way, and  finally  saw  her  coming  out.  At  sight  of  her,  the 
old  panic  took  possession  of  him.  He  trembled,  and  his 
sight  grew  dim.     But  his  mind  was  made  up. 

He  was  so  nervous,  however,  that  his  fingers  proved 
treacherous.  The  letter,  instead  of  sliding  into  her  hand, 
dropped  between  them.  The  elderly  lady  turned,  and  Noel's 
heart  stopped  beating.  But  she  apparently  did  not  notice 
the  by-play.  The  pair  went  on,  Noel's  idol  giving  him  one 
glance  that  turned  his  blood  to  fire. 

The  young  man  stared  after  them  with  a  blank  face,  when 
the  beadle,  who  stood  guard  at  the  church  door,  touched 
hiTn  on  the  arm. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  uyou  have  lost  something." 

It  was  the  letter,  which  the  beadle  had  picked  up. 


"I?"  repeated  Noel;  "no,  not  I.  It  belongs  to  the 
young  lady." 

The  beadle  hurried  after  her  and  said,  touching  his  hat  : 

"  Miss,  I  think  you  dropped  something." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  significant  smile  at  the 
poet. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  the  duenna. 

"A  little  tract,"  replied  the  fair  flirt,  in  a  voice  as  pure  as 
crystal,  slipping  it  into  her  pocket. 

Noel  wandered  home,  how  lie  knew  not,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  That  night  he  spent  in  visions,  such  as  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  for  the  wealth  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
He  was  awakened  by  a  knocking  at  his  door. 

It  was  the  porter,  who  held  a  letter  in  his  hand — a  letter 
which  exhaled  a  perfume  which  filled  the  room. 

"A  little  daisy  of  a  servant  left  it  here  just  now,"  he  said, 
with  the  significant  grin  only  a  Parisian  porter  can  call  up. 

"  For  me  ?"  gasped  Noel. 

11  Do  you  suppose  I  would  bring  it  to  you  if  it  was  for 
some  one  else  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"My  !"  said  the  porter,  "but  doesn't  it  smell  nice?  He, 
he!" 

The  poet  locked  his  door,  and  tore  the  envelope  open  with 
furious  haste.  But  the  moment  he  commenced  to  read,  his 
face  grew  pale  with  horror. 

It  was  not  a  love-letter,  but  the  notification  from  the  court 
which  he  had  received  the  day  before. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  he  rushed  to  his  coat.  In  the  pocket 
was  his  declaration  of  adoration,  the  seal  unbroken  ! 

He  had  mixed  the  letters  up  ! 

As  the  perfumed  envelope  dropped  from  the  poet's  nerve- 
less hand,  four  slips  of  crisp  paper  flew  out  of  it.  They  were 
three  one-hundred  franc  notes,  and  a  sheet  of  pink  paper,  on 
which  was  written  : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  perform 
a  good  action." 

These  words  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  poor  poet  like 
dagger-thrusts.  They  were  too  much  for  his  famished 
stomach  and  his  overstrung  nerves.  He  pressed  his  hands 
to  his  temples  and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  the  fever  had  left  him,  and  he 
could  go  out,  Noel  hurried  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
The  ladies  were  not  among  the  worshipers — nor  next  day, 
nor  the  next. 

They  had  changed  their  church  ! 

But  Noel's  rent  was  paid,  and  before  he  received  another 
summons  he  had  found  a  place  in  a  perfumer's  establish- 
ment, writing  advertisements  in  verse,  at  a  comfortable 
salary. 

He  expects  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  some  day. 
Meanwhile  he  is  the  widest  read  if  not  the  best-known  poet 
in  Paris,  and  he  gets  enough  to  eat  to  keep  him  from  dream- 
ing.— Adapted  from  the  French. 


SWINBURNE'S    LATEST    POEM. 

A  Jacobite's  Song. 
Now  who  will  speak,  and  lie  not. 

And  pledge  not  life,  but  give? 
Slaves  herd  with  herded  cattle  : 
The  dawn  grows  bright  for  battle, 
And  if  we  die,  we  die  not ; 

And  if  we  live,  we  live. 

The  faith  our  fathers  fought  for, 
The  kings  our  fathers  knew, 

We.  fight  but  as  they  fought  for: 

We  seek  the  goal  they  sought  for, 
The  chance  they  hailed  and  knew. 

The  praise  they  strove  and  wrought  for, 
To  leave  their  blood  as  dew- 
On  fields  that  flower  anew. 

Men  live  that  serve  the  stranger; 

Hounds  live  that  huntsmen  tame  ; 
These  life-days  of  our  living 
Are  days  of  God's  good  giving, 
Where  death  smiles  soft  on  danger 

And  life  scowls  dark  on  shame. 

And  what  would  you  do  other, 

Sweet  wife,  if  you  were  I? 
And  how  should  you  be  other, 
My  sister,  than  your  brother, 

If  you  were  man  as  I, 
Born  of  our  sire  and  mother, 

With  choice  to  cower  and  fly 

And  chance  to  strike  and  die? 

No  churl's  our  old  world  name  is, 

The  lands  we  leave  are  fair ; 
But  fairer  far  than  these  are, 
But  wide  as  lands  and  seas  are, 
But  high  as  heaven  the  fame  is 
That  if  we  die  we  share. 

Our  name  the  night  may  swallow, 
Our  lands  the  churl  may  take  ; 

But  night  nor  death  may  swallow, 

Nor  hell's  nor  heaven's  dim  hollow, 
The  stars  whose  height  we  lake, 

The  star  whose  light  we  follow 
For  faith's  unfaltering  sake. 
Till  hope  that  sleeps  awake. 

Soft  hope's  light  lure  we  serve  not, 

Nor  follow,  fain  to  find  ; 
Dark  time's  last  word  may  smite  her 
Dead,  ere  man's  falsehood  blight  her  ; 
But  though  she  die  they  swerve  not 

Who  cast  not  eye  behind. 

Faith  speaks  when  hope  dissembles  ; 

Faith  lives  when  hope  lies  dead  ; 
If  death  as  life  dissemblrs, 
And  all  that  night  assembles 

Of  dreams  by  dawn  lie  dead, 
Faint  hope  that  smiles  and  trembles 

May  tell  not  well  for  dread  ; 

But  faith  has  heard  it  said. 

Now  who  will  fight,  and  fly  not, 
And  grudge  not  life  to  give? 

And  who  will  strike  beside  us 

If  life's  or  death's  light  guide  us? 

For  if  we  die,  we  die  not; 
And  if  we  live,  we  live. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  Approving  Democrat. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  V.,  July  17,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Your  editorial  leader  of  June  13th  pleased  me  so  much 
1  have  felt  an  irresistible  desire  lo  compliment  you  for  the  fearless  and  just  criti- 
cism you  gave  the  World ' s  laudation  of  New  York  city  and  its  government. 

1  am  what  is  termed  an  old  man,  in  my  seventy-eighth  year,  American  bom, 
revolutionary  stock,  with  blood  as  blue  as  the  best  of  them.  Always  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  with  one  exception,  and  thai  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Respectfully  yours,  1.  L.  Rawison. 

A  Curious  Question. 
Denver,  Idaho  County,  Idaho,  August  12,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  To  settle  a  bet,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  favor  an 
old  subscriber  and  constant  reader  by  answering  the  following  question:  Was 
there  a  proposition  made  by  a  wealthy  Chinese  (a  merchant,  I  believe)  to 
guarantee  a  subscription  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Republican 
(Harrison  campaign,  four  years  since)  election  fund?  If  so,  and  the  proposi- 
tion having  been  entertained  by  the  Republican  party,  is  there,  or  was  there,  a 
Chinese  in  your  community  who,  through  his  own  wealth  and  his  influence 
among  his  people,  would  have  been  able  to  make  his  word  good? 

Yours  very  respectfully,  James  T.  Mitchell, 

[No  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  ever  made  such  a  proposition,  and  no 
Chinese  here  could  have  guaranteed  such  a  proposition  if  he  had 
made  it. — Eds.] 

Fiction  and  Fact. 

Paddcah,  K.Y.,  August  19,  1802. 
Editors  Argonaut:   Please  forward  me  the  address  of  Frank  B.  Millard, 

who  is,  1  believe,  an  occasional  contribuior  to  your  columns. 

If  Frank  B.  Milliard  is  a  nam  de  plitvtc.  please  give  me  the  correct  ad- 
dress. I  ask  of  you  not  to  consider  this  merely  an  idle  request,  for,  perhaps,  it 
may  furnish  a  clew  which,  if  followed,  may  gladden  or  make  more  sorrowful 
my  old  mother's  heart.  Respectfully,  W.   L.  Rawliu 

Address :  W.  L.  Rawlings,  No.  226  North  Ninth  Street,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Padui_..h,  Ky.,  August  16,  1!  ,  . 

Editors  Argonaut:  1  recently  saw  a  little  story  by  F.  B.  Millard  in  the 
Argonaut,  giving  an  account  of  "  Zack  Rawlins,"  a  brave  and  fearless*oldicr 
of  my  company — K,  Twelfth  Kentucky  Volunteer  Cavalry,  United  Slates. 
This  young  man  has  not  been  heard  from  by  his  mother,  now  a  very  old  and 
feeble  woman,  for  seventeen  years — his  name  is  dear  to  his  comrades  in  arms! 
much  more  to  his  mother.  Can  you  put  me  in  communication  with  F.  B. 
Millard,  the  author  of  the  piece?  or  Bunster,  the  man  for  whom  Zack  Rawlins 
lost  his  life?  or  the  guide?  or  any  one  who  was  party  to  this  story  ?  Our  com- 
rade was  in  the  Great  West  when  last  heard  from.  Please  answer,  and  confer  a 
lasting  favor  on  his  mother  and  his  comrades.     Yours  truly, 

J,  E.  Williamson! 

[We  fear  that  these  inquiries  will  find  that  the  "  Zack  Rawlins"  - 
the  story  was  merely  a  figment  of  the  author's  brain.     However,  Mr, 
Millard  can  answer  for  himself. — Eds.] 

A  Workingman  on  the  Labor  Question. 

San  Francisco,  August  9,  1892.    2 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  publish  a  letter  from  a  plain 
workingman,  but  after  reading  your  article  on  the  evils  of  foreign  immigration, 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  protection.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
protection  was  to  prevent  the  workingman  from  being  brought  into  competition 
with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  But  the  manufacturers  in  their  greed  to  make 
money  by  keeping  down  wages  brought  the  pauper  laborer  here.  And  the  more 
ignorant  being  supposed  to  be  the  more  tractable,  they  brought  ship-loads  of  Huns 
and  Slavs  under  contract  at  low  wages,  until,  in  my  State,  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  whole  communities  where  there  is  no  English  spoken  and  no  desire  to  learn. 
The  manufacturer  was  protected,  but  the  workingman  was  not.  The  evil  be- 
came so  great  that  Congress  passed  the  contract-labor  law.  But  that  is  easy  to 
get  around,  besides  it  was  too  late.  The  stream  was  started  running,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  stopping  it.  The  Argonaut  condemns  the  effect,  Dut  upholds 
the  cause  and  the  people  who  caused  it.  I  think  it  would  have  been  belter  to 
have  let  in  the  g_oods  and  kept  out  the  paupers. 

Of  course  if  it  had  not  been  for  protection,  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  so 
much  population,  nor  produce  so  many  tons  of  iron  and  steel  every  year,  nor 
have  so  many  rich  Carnegies  spending  their  money  in  Europe.  But  she  would 
have  had  what  is  a  great  deal  better,  a  contented  population.  That  the  United 
States  will  never  have  again  ;  it  is  gone  forever.  And  the  Republican  party, 
after  giving  the  slaves  of  the  South  votes,  could  hardly  refuse  it  to  ignorant 
whites  ;  so  this  mass  of  ignorance  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  best  in  the  land,  and 
it  has  come  to  stay.  I  am  told  there  is  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  a  dead  body 
ntry  ;  but  a  live  anarchist  comes  in  duty  free. 

Yours  truly,  William  Young.   ■ 

[Mr.  Young  and  other  workingmen  ought  to  see  that  their  labor 
should  be  protected  by  stopping  foreign  immigration.  Their  com- 
modity is  labor,  as  the  employer's  is  manufactured  goods.  They  ought 
to  have  sense  enough  to  try  and  protect  their  commodity  by  imposing 
high  and  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  laborers  coming  here.  The 
Argonaut  believes  in  protection  to  American  labor,  as  well  as  to  Amer- 
ican manufactured  products.  When  the  laborers  of  America  begin  to 
see  through  this  millstone  with  a  hole  in  it,  they  will  accomplish  more 
toward  increasing  their  wages  than  by  a  thousand  strikes. — Eds.] 


being  brought  into  this  c 


A  Practical-  View  of  Labor  Unions. 

San  Francisco,  August  22.  1892,  I 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  my  opinion,  when  a  man  joins  a  labor  union  he  be- 
a  slave,  he  loses  his  identity,  he  can  no  longer  control  his  own  actions. 
If  he  is  an  expert  in  his  trade,  he  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with  a  vers'  ordi- 
nary workman,  who.  as  a  rule,  must  receive  the  same  wages  as  himself:  he 
places  himself  out  of  the  line  of  promotion,  for  employers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  ap- 
point men  out  of  the  "combine"  as  foremen  or  superintendents.  I  beliere 
that  every  man  should  be  free  and  independent,  and  always  ready  to  compete 
for  the  best  positions  that  his  talents  and  energy  wilt  command.  That  is  the  way 
men  rise  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  once  a  telegraph-operator,  Charles  Crocker  a  newsboy, 
and  Thomas  Edison  a  peanut -peddler. 

It  is  every  man's  privilege  in  this  free  country  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  him- 
self, and  he  should  always  be  in  a  position  lo  accept  the  best  place  that  offers; 
he  should  be  tied  to  no  man  or  association  ;  it  should  always  be  his  privilege  to 
leave  his  place  when  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  better  himself  when  he  can.  "  Com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade,"  and  I  believe  it  will  hold  good  in  the  labor  market 
as  well  as  in  any  other.  No  man  can  afford  or  will  continue  a  business  that 
does  not  pay.  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  forming  a  combination  or  union  can 
compel  him  to  pay  wages  that  his  business  will  not  justify,  and  he  must  be  the 
judge  and  not  those  he  employs.  If  his  employees  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
w.i.  es  he  offers,  it  is  their  right  and  privilege  to  refuse  to  remain  in  his  employ, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  prevent  others,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  what  the 
employer  offers,  from  accepting  the  positions  they  have  left. 

In  discussing  this  question  lately  willi  an  intelligent  mechanic,  he  said  thai 
he  had  at  three  different  times  in  his  life  been  compelled  to  join  labor  u 
under  the  threat  that  he  must  give  up  his  position  unless  he  complied  with  the 
demand  of  the  union.  In  other  worcis,  he  must  become  a  slave  to  the  master  of 
that  association  or  give  up  his  bread  and  butter,  for  he  said  he  had  .1  family  to 
support,  and  he  was  compelled  to  comply,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could 
not  help  himself.  He  said  he  was  an  expert  in  his  trade  and  always  received 
the  highest  wages  ;  but  this  union  put  him  upon  the  same  level  MS  mei 
under  other  circumstances  would  receive  much  less  pay  than  he  could  command, 
He  placed  himself  beyond  promotion,  as  there  was  a  barrier  at  once  between 
him  and  his  employer.  He  acknowledged  thai  be  was  disgusted  v.  i r I ■  the  v.  !inl< 
affair,  and  never  remained  with  a  union  any  longer  than  he  could  avoid  it,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  just  such  cases. 

"  Down  with  monopoly  "is  the  cry  If  a  man   rises  in  the  world,  has bj 

which  he  invests  in  a  business  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  numbei  ol 
men.  Is  there  any  greater  monopoly  than  a  monopoly  of  labor  unions?  And 
they  do  not  give  employment  to  any  one  hut  their  "  master,"  who  is  paid  well 
for  his  services.  He  even  becomes  an  aristocrat,  vide  Arthur,  chief  of  the  rail- 
way  engineers,    living    in    a   twenty-fivc-thousand -dollar   house    on    tin-    I 

aristocratic  street  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Master-Workman  Powderly,  who  re- 
ceives a  big  salary  and  lives  in  a  handsome  residence  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  thai  labor  unions  "  arc  killing  the  goose  thai 
lays  the  golden  egg."  They  arc  killing  capital;  in  other  words,  driving  i'  iBW 
channels,  where  the  holder  has  less  care  and  more  comfort,  for  he  will  not  invest 
111  a  business  that  is  suhjei.'l  !.->  tin-  coniml  -<\  his  ■  :n'-h  ^  -■.■-.  wlm  :ire  united 
either  to  control  or  break  up  his  business.  California  must  continue  lo  suffer,  OS 
she  is  suffering  to-day,  from  this  cause,  as  she  is  so  far  from  the  labor  supply 
Wages  arc  being  continually  reduced  on  account  of  dull  business,  and  thll 
causes  a  continual  fight  between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  results  in  one 
or  both  going  out  of  the  business,  for  with  the  "  union  "  it  is  "  rule  or  ruin." 

If  unions  arc  lormed,  let  them  be  unions  of  American  citizens  to  keep  out  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  then  the  labor  market  will  regulate  itself.     1 
tilion  should  be  the  rule.     Let  the  best  men  receive  the  best  pay  their  scrvi 
will   command.     The   employer   will  he  subject  to  supply    and   demand,  and 
he  must  pay  the  market  rate. 

These  arc  the  plain  sentiments  of  a  wage-worker,  one  who  struck  out  to 
struggle  for  a  living  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  has  worked  for 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  received  for  his  scr\  hl.s  as  high  as  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  but  he  has  always  been  a  free  and  independent 
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SYBARITIC    YACHTSMEN. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Gotham  Fleet  in  Newport. 

The  annual  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  for 
its  goal  Newport — Newport  the  debonair,  the  gay,  the  ever- 
blessed  ;  Newport  in  August  ;  Newport  reinforced  by  crowds 
of  the  loveliest  women  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  ;  Newport 
sprinkled  with  a  few  foreign  notables  and  a  few  domestic 
notables  married  to  foreign  titles  ;  Newport  fanned  by  the 
breezes  that  fret  the  broad  face  of  the  Atlantic,  shone  upon 
by  a  sun  that  is  warm,  and  rich,  and  golden,  and  that  never 
bakes  or  grills. 

To  begin  in  the  G.  P.  R.  James's  manner  :  Early  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day,  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  three 
figures  might  be  seen  ascending  the  slight  declivity  of  John 
Street,  in  Newport,  on  a  desperate  quest  for  lunch.  They 
had  been  told  that  Gunther's  offered  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast  at  reasonable  rates,  and  was,  moreover,  pat- 
ronized by  the  beau  monde,  though  John  Street  is  so  narrow 
that  when  two  members  of  the  beau  monde  meet  there  in 
carriages  they  scratch  wheels  as  they  pass. 

The  three  wayfarers,  a  prey  to  violent  hunger,  walked 
rapidly  through  the  outskirts  of  that  strange  old  town,  which 
once  promised  to  be  the  great  metropolis  of  these  United 
States.  They  passed  along  old,  narrow,  faded  streets, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  lines  of  low,  gambrel  -  roofed 
houses,  here  and  there  broken  into  by  the  finer,  pillared 
facade  of  some  back-standing,  stately,  old-world  mansion, 
built  in  the  days  when  Newport  was  a  rising  seaport  town, 
long  years  before  the  times  of  Astor  glory  or  Vanderbilt 
palaces.  They  walked  under  the  shadow  of  the  iron-framed, 
small,'  swinging  sign  of  the  "  Holly-Tree  Coffee  House." 
They  ascended  a  long,  long  narrow  street,  between  the  severe 
fronts  of  conservative  New  England  homes,  decorously 
drawn  back  from  the  street,  close  -  shuttered,  brooding 
dreamily  in  their  green  gardens,  and  protected  by  a  line  of 
fluted  columns  in  the  Greek-temple  style. 

That  gracious  climate  which  knows  no  difference  between 
the  millionaire  ladies  and  Miss  Mehitabel  Smith,  has  made  the 
gardens  of  the  dozens  of  Miss  Mehitabels,  who  lead  their 
gentle,  withered  lives  in  old  Newport  town,  blossom  as 
richly  as  the  terraces  of  Mrs.  Astor  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
farther  up  along  Bellevue  Avenue.  There  are  gardens 
galore  on  old  John  Street — gardens  where  the  finest,  pure- 
blue  hydrangeas  grow  in  big  green  boxes,  where  the  lovingly 
tended  nasturtiums  throw  their  red  and  yellow  banners  over 
the  rickety  fences,  where  water-lilies  spread  their  starry, 
waxen  blooms  in  rotting  old  tubs,  and  fine,  standard  rose- 
trees,  that  have  the  trim,  clipped  air  of  being  fussed  over  by 
some  dainty,  exact  old  maid,  grow  in  prim  rows. 

But  see  ■ — Gunther's,  heaving  in  sight  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  The  outside  of  Gunther's  is  not  particularly  prom- 
ising. It  does  not  look  at  all  like  a  beau-mondey  sort  of 
place.  From  the  outside  it  resembles  the  sort  of  hostelries 
one  finds  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Calistoga,  except  that  the  house 
has  an  air  of  reserved  antiquity.  Gunther's  does  not  vul- 
garly cater  for  custom.  It  has  an  infinitesimal  sign  of  "res- 
taurant "  over  the  door — only  that  and  nothing  more.  You 
enter  through  what  must  have  been  the  back  garden  in  the 
old  dead  days  when  Gunther's  was  the  home  of  some  well- 
to-do  Newport  family.  You  go  in  and  find  two  small, 
dingy,  low-ceilinged  dining-rooms,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
hall  In  the  right  one,  a  party*of  good-looking,  gentlemanly 
men  are  lunching.  In  the  left,  no  one.  We  take  the  left — 
but  what  an  extraordinary  sort  of  place  !  There  is  some- 
thing Dickensy  about  it.  "That,"  one  of  the  party  re- 
marks, severely,  "is  because  you  are  in  New  England  ;  and 
being  used  to  the  wild  and  woolly  West  you  don't  under- 
stand these  things." 

A  waiter  now  appears — he  looks  French  and  like  a  gen- 
uine waiter.  One's  spirits,  drooping  at  the  sight  of  fly-paper 
and  a  white-china  water-pitcher,  revive  at  the  first  view  of 
this  business-like  looking  garcon.  He  approaches,  and  the 
party  demand  the  menu.  There  is  none.  The  beau-monde^ 
while  pleasuring  at  Newport,  evidently  throw  aside  these 
small  conventionalities  of  town  life.  Then — what  have  you  ? 
The  garcon  meditates  portentously  ;  he  is  evidently  recollect- 
ing all  the  numberless  dainties  with  which  Gunther's  destroys 
the  digestions  of  McAllister's  band.  Raising  his  eyes,  he 
says,  slowly : 

"  Beef-stew." 

"  And  what  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing?     Good  heavens,  how  dreadful !  " 

"  If  that  is  what  the  beau-mo  fide  like,  I  can  never  join 
their  sacred  ranks." 

"We  can't  eat  that — I  would  rather  eat  the  fly-paper  and 
drink  out  of  the  white-china  pitcher." 

"Hold — a  great  thought — if  he  has  beef-stew,  he  must 
have  beef.     Waiter,"  solemnly,  "have  you  beef?" 

The  waiter  thinks,  and  decides  that  he  has  beef.  Then  he 
hurries  away  to  get  it.     The  trio  eye  each  other  sadly. 

"  And  do  you  suppose,"  remarks  a  female  member  of  it — 
"do  you  suppose  that  those  delicious,  maddening  men  we 
saw  in  that  other  room  are  eating  beef-stew  ?  " 

It  is  quite  good  beef — the  kind  Joe  Sedley  liked.  There 
is  a  bowl  of  lettuce-salad  with  it  and  some  cold  ginger-ale. 
As  a  whole,  Gunther's  was  not  so  bad,  though  the  menu  was 
limited.  It  is  cool  in  that  shady  little  salon,  and  the  fly- 
paper has  done  its  deadly  work  and  banished  the  flies.  The 
ginger-ale  seethes  up  winkingly  between  the  cracked  ice,  and 
through  the  scarlet-runners  that  are  trained  up  over  the  win- 
dow, one  can  peer  out  into  the  garden — green,  shaded,  with 
a  somewhat  weedy  flower-bed  or  two  straggling  out  over  the 
fragment  of  grass-plot.  The  other  window  gives  on  the 
street,  and  through  this  one  can  hear,  as  the  afternoon  grows 
older,  the  stamping,  and  the  rattling,  and  the  clattering  of 
rolling  carriages,  as  inquisitive  summer  visitors  roll  down 
into  the  unknown  by-ways  of  "the  old  town." 

After  lunch,  over  which  the  trio  dawdled,  there  was  a  wan- 
dering, investigating,  aimless  walk.     To  walk  on   Bellevue 


Avenue,  in  the  shopping  quarter,  is  to  have  every  cent  you 
possess  in  the  world  drawn  out  of  your  pocket  and  your 
purse.  A  man  may  resist  the  distracting  milliners,  the  be- 
wildering ladies'  tailors,  even  the  captivating  jewelry-stores, 
but  he  falls  when  he  reaches  the  old  curiosity-shops  and  the 
places  where  they  sell  the  New  England  antiques.  He  does 
not  buy  bureaus,  or  grandfathers'  clocks,  or  even  spindle- 
legged  chairs  and  wrought-oak  settees,  but  his  heart  goes 
out  to  strange,  great,  old  chased-silver  tankards,  to  weird 
watch-seals,  to  queerly  fashioned  punch-bowls,  from  which 
the  officers  of  the  Revolution  may  have  drunk  deep  to  their 
ladies'  eyes,  to  fine,  exquisite  little  miniatures  picturing  the 
faces  of  those  studied,  simpering,  seductive  beauties  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  if  he  has  a  best  girl  that  he  wants 
to  please  beyond  all  other  women  upon  earth,  let  him  buy 
her  one  of  those  rough,  worn,  drought-silver  chatelaines, 
very  short,  and  of  a  large,  open  design.  If  she  is  a  fin-de- 
siicle  girl,  she  will  prefer  it  to  a  diamond  pin  or  a  marquise 
ring. 

From  Bellevue  Avenue  and  its  temptations,  the  trio  wends 
a  loitering  way  down  narrow  side-streets,  by  closed  yellow 
houses  to  the  older  town,  near  the  sea.  Here  again  there  is 
a  sudden,  strange  suggestion  of  Dickens — of  odd,  old,  sea- 
fronting,  water-side  places  in  his  books,  of  the  park  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  wooden  midshipman  stood,  of  the  place 
where  Clara  tended  the  weary  latter  days  of  old  Bill  Barley. 
It  is  only  a  suggestion  of  Dickens,  a  mild  modification  of 
Dickens' — but  here  are  narrow  streets  crowded  with  bronzed 
men,  here  are  small,  dark  shops,  smelling  powerfully  of  fish, 
and  dried  ham,  and  old  fruit,  and  groceries.  Here  are  deep- 
roofed,  low  houses,  here  are  places  where  they  sell  what  Dick- 
ens would  have  called  ship's  chandlery.  The  streets  are  full 
of  people — the  sidewalks  being  narrow,  one  is  a  good  deal 
jostled.  A  dozen  different  kinds  of  smells  take  you  violently 
in  the  nostrils,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  you  pass  a  break  in 
the  houses,  comes  a  gust  straight  from  the  sea — fresh,  salty, 
pungent,  glorious — the  call  of  the  main  to  its  children  on  the 
land.  One  savors  it  with  delight,  and  then,  across  the  street, 
the  old  prow  and  figure-head  of  a  vessel  fastened  on  the  wall 
takes  your  eye.  You  are  about  to  point  them  out  to  your 
companions,  when,  suddenly — bang  !  bang  !  bang  ! — there 
are  guns  firing  in  the  harbor  !     The  fleet  is  in  ! 

That  is  why  the  streets  are  so  crowded.  That  accounts 
for  the  numbers  of  mahogany-brown  sailors  in  white  duck 
and  blue  flannel  who  are  jamming  the  narrow  sidewalks.  Of 
course  the  fleet  is  due  to-day.  Now,  that  you  think  of  it, 
you  heard  those  guns  in  the  distance  upon  Bellevue  Avenue. 
Hurry — let  us  see  the  sight  !  And  as  you  haste — bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  go  more  guns,  and  fresh  relays  of  swarthy 
mariners  pour  up  from  dock  and  wharf  into  the  little  thorough- 
fares of  old  Newport  town.  Then  out  through  alley  and 
by-way,  over  the  muddy  cross-roads,  round  the  ill-smelling 
wharfs,  by  store-house  and  ship-office — and  then  the  open 
harbor  and  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  ! 

The  sun  is  low  down  and  makes  the  water  one  great,  broad 
glitter.  The  yachts  have  run  up  before  the  wind  all  the  way 
from  New  London.  There  seem  to  be  hundreds  of  them. 
Their  forests  of  masts  rise  like  the  spires  of  a  thousand 
churches  across  the  yellow  west  Some  still  stand  shivering 
in  clouds  of  descending  canvas,  with  the  white-coated  sailors, 
like  white  mice,  running  about  the  decks.  The  great  steam- 
yachts  have  anchored  with  their  noses  out  to  sea,  their  long 
dark  bodies  high  in  the  water,  their  funnels  black  against  the 
sun.  The  schooners  are  as  slender  as  white  knitting-needles  ; 
but  the  sloops — the  tall,  stately,  white-winged  sloops  are  the 
beauties,  the  belles  of  the  fleet.  Even  as  you  look — bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  go  more  guns,  and  running  up  before  the 
wind,  sweeping  round  in  front  of  the  fleet,  proud,  superb, 
self-conscious,  comes  yacht  after  yacht. 

All  the  gamin,  and  the  lounging,  and  the  unfashionable 
world  of  Newport  are  hanging  on  the  fronts  of  dock  and 
wharf  to  see  the  beautiful  sight.  The  little  seaport  town  has 
a  dark  fringe  of  staring  humanity  about  its  edge.  The  finest 
picture  of  beauty,  and  luxury,  and  pleasure  of  life  lies  spread 
before  their  eyes.  Bang  !  goes  another  gun,  and  up  before 
the  wind  comes  a  tall,  white  sloop,  proud  and  beautiful  as  a 
young  girl  who  knows  herself  unrivaled.  There  is  an  air  of 
life  about  this  splendid  boat  that  makes  it  look  like  some 
glorious,  living  sea-creature — strong,  and  swift,  and  rejoicing 
in  its  complete  loveliness.  It  comes  bow  on  under  a  great 
tower  of  canvas,  then  softly,  lightly  turns,  stoops  before  the 
wind,  almost  dips  its  unsullied  sails  in  the  crystal,  sizzling 
sea,  rights  itself  with  an  effortless  ease,  and  sweeps  superbly 
to  its  anchorage,  and  there,  "like  a  nymph  to  the  bath 
addrest,"  shakes  downward  all  its  shivering  canvas,  and 
stands  bare  and  beautiful  in  the  sun. 

Still  the  banging  of  the  welcoming  guns  goes  on,  and  still 
the  belated,  white-sailed  sloops  and  schooners  come  sailing 
into  Newport  Bay.  Looking  far  out  toward  the  open  main, 
one  can  see  them,  strung  out  in  a  long  line,  sailing  haughtily 
under  a  tremendous  spread  of  canvas,  the  spinnaker  and  bal- 
loon-jib swelling  out  on  either  side  in  two  huge  waxen  curves. 
As  they  sweep  onward,  over  water  as  blue  as  a  sea-washed 
sapphire,  gilded  by  low,  orange-yellow  sunlight,  they  look 
like  wonderful,  weird  orchids,  with  wide,  ivory  petals  that 
some  wayward  giant  has  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

But  where  the  fleet  lies  anchored  all  is  life,  and  confusion, 
and  excitement.  A  hundred  steam-launches  are  already  out 
and  plying  between  their  yachts  and  the  mainland.  There  are 
fully  as  many  long,  glistening,  brown  gigs,  low-lying  in  the 
water,  manned  by  two  white-coated,  red-capped  sailors  and 
flying  from  their  stern  their  owners'  signal.  There  are  boats 
putting  out  from  shore  by  the  dozens.  People  are  going  out 
in  anything  they  can  hire  to  range  about  among  the  fleet  or 
to  visit  yachts  whose  owners  are  their  friends.  The  water 
about  the  little  club-house  is  thick  with  smaller  crafts,  com- 
ing and  going,  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  signaling 
with  shouts,  or,  in  the  cases  of  the  naphtha  launches,  with  un- 
earthly whistles.  The  whole  of  the  sea  near  the  shore  is 
dotted  with  the  hulls  of  these  hurrying  boats,  showing  dark 
against  the  water,  which  the  sunset  has  transformed  into 
liquid  copper. 


Some  of  the  yachtsmen  are  coming  ashore.  A  long  launch 
passes  with  several  sailors  and  half  a  dozen  elderly  men  in 
peaked  caps.  As  it  nears  the  wharf,  another  launch  shoots 
out  from  the  dock-side.  The  boats  salute  with  a  shrill 
whistle.  The  men  on  the  former  raise  their  hats.  From 
the  other  a  sweet  feminine  voice  cries  a  coquettish  greeting. 
The  voice  belongs  to  a  white-clad  woman,  whose  big  hat, 
covered  with  flowers  and  then  shrouded  in  a  thick,  white  veil, 
completely  hides  her  face.  She  is  accompanied  by  another 
woman  and  two  yachtsmen.  The  launch  pants  its  rapid  way 
through  the  yellow  water  to  the  fleet,  dives  in  between  the 
vessels,  and  is  lost  to  view. 

Right  on  its  heels,  bearing  out  from  the  dock  to  the  fleet, 
comes  a  long  gig  manned  by  two  sailors,  one  pulling  the 
oars  in  the  bow,  the  other  holding  the  tiller  in  the  stern.  The 
entire  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  immense  blocks  of 
ice.  The  boat  bears  the  name  of  the  Viking  on  its  bow. 
The  Viking  and  his  crew  are  evidently  going  to  ice  their 
drinks  to-night  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Their  gig  is  weighted 
to  the  water-line  with  the  supply.  In  shore,  rocking  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  slimy  steps,  lies  the  launch  of  the  Con- 
queror. Here,  too,  supplies  are  being  laid  in.  But  the  Con- 
queror's party  are  going  to  have  more  than  ice. 

To  the  launch  where  it  lies,  slightly  rocking,  come  white- 
aproned  butchers'  boys  and  grocers'  boys,  bringing'  huge 
baskets.  One  of  these  contains  fish  ;  you  can  see  the  tails 
sticking  out.  Then  there  are  several  oblong  parcels  in 
bright-blue  papers — macaroni  comes  that  way.  There  are, 
besides,  innumerable  butcher's  packages  in  rough  brown 
papers.  Sunk  to  the  gunnel,  the  launch  at  last  puts  out  for 
the  Conqueror.  As  it  passes,  one  can  see  on  top  of  all  the 
piled-up  bundles  some  fine  green  shoots  or  sprouts  of  some- 
thing waving  in  the  breeze.  What  is  that  ?  Parsley  ? — too 
fine  for  parsley.  Celery-tops  ?  Too  fine  for  celery-tops. 
A  maiden-hair  fern — actually  a  maiden-hair  fern,  and  a  fine, 
large  bushy  plant.  The  Conqueror  is  evidently  going  to 
give  a  dinner  to-night,  and  being  a  person  of  elegance  and 
taste,  he  has  bought  a  maiden-hair  fern  to  stand  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  in  a  silver  bowl. 

But  it  is  getting  late.  The  Viking  has  laid  in  its  stock  of 
ice.  The  Conqueror  will  be  sitting  at  his  dinner-table,  ad- 
miring his  maiden-hair  fern  and  eating  the  fish  whose  tails 
we  saw,  inside  an  hour.  The  water  has  turned  from  copper 
color  to  pale  yellow.  In  the  West,  a  primrose  lustre  glows 
softly,  and  against  this  the  myriad  masts  of  the  fleet  show 
like  the  thin  trunks  of  a  motionless,  branchless  forest. 

Newport,  August  15,  1892.  Van  Gryse. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  St.  Nicholas,  but  was  not 
published  : 

Algiers. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  had  a  letter 
before  from  Algiers  or  not.  If  you  never  had  a  letter  before  from 
Algiers,  this  will  be  the  first  one  ;  if  you  have  had  one  letter  be- 
fore from  Algiers,  this  will  be  the  second  one;  if  you  have  had  two 
letters  before  from  Algiers,  this  will  be  the  third  one. 

Algiers  is  where  the  Soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  a-dying  in.  It  con- 
tains French  persons,  Arabs,  donkeys,  and  English  residents.  The 
English  residents  come  here  on  account  of  the  climate,  which  is  very 
bad  in  winter.    They  like  a  bad  climate. 

I  have  no  pony,  or  dog,  or  donkey  ;  but  in  Spain  I  had  fleas,  and  now 
I  have  a  cold.  I  was  in  an  Arab  shop  a  few  days  ago,  where  there  was 
an  Arabian  cat.  The  Arabian  cat  sat  on  a  cane-seat  chair,  and  when  I 
scratched  my  fingers  under  the  chair,  the  Arabian  cat  would  play  with 
them.    There  are  many  other  strange  animals  in  this  country. 

Everybody  reads  St.  Nicholas  in  our  family,  even  the  children. 

I  was  thirty-four  years  old  last  October.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of 
about  Algiers.  Willie  \V.  E . 


The  resignation  of  S.  A.  Whitfield,  of  Ohio,  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  which  takes  effect  on  September  1st, 
will  be  followed  by  the  resignation  of  other  post-office  officials 
within  the  next  few  days.  These  gentlemen  leave  the  service 
of  the  government  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Boston 
company  that  owns  a  patent  for  a  recently  invented  postage- 
stamp  selling  machine,  which  has  the  official  indorsement  of 
the  Post-Office  Department.  By  dropping  a  nickle  in  the 
slot  of  the  new  device  it  gives  forth  four  cents'  worth  of 
postage -stamps  and  a  one-cent  coupon,  good  for  its  face 
value  in  trade  at  the  stores  of  any  of  the  firms  who  advertise 
on  the  coupon. 

One  reason  why  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Beaven  as  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  gives  satisfaction  in  that 
city  is  that  he  was  born  in  America,  was  raised  among 
Americans,  and  had  a  regular  public-school  education  in 
Springfield.  The  Union,  of  that  city,  looks  at  the  selection 
as  an  indication  that  at  Rome  the  "Americanization"  of  the 
church  in  this  country  is  viewed  with  favor.  "  Protestants," 
it  adds,  "  can  but  welcome  the  evidence  of  this  policy. 
Whatever  our  differences  of  faith  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  we 
are  all  Americans,  and  deprecate  any  principle  or  movement 
which  would  tend  to  divide  us  as  Americans." 


At  Canonchet,  a  story  is  going  the  rounds  which  causes 
considerable  amusement.  A  short  time  ago,  two  lovers,  who 
had  come  out  for  a  walk  in  the  moonlight,  strayed  into  Mrs. 
Sprague's  grounds, and  their  sweet  dream  was  rudely  broken 
in  upon  by  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  who  gave  chase  to  the 
intruders.  The  young  lady  stood  UOt  upon  the  order  of  her 
going,  but  went  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  while  hi  1 
lover  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  haystack,  where  he  remained 
till  three  o'clock,  when  he  was  rescued  by  Mrs.  Sprague. 


The  sword  which  General  B.  M.  Prentiss's  brother- officers 
purchased  at  Tiffany's  for  five  hundred  dollars  and  presented 
to  the  "  hero  of  Shiloh"  for  his  gallantry  at  that  much-mis- 
understood battle,  was  rescued  from  a  Quincy,  ML,  pawn- 
shop, the  other  day,  by  a  customer,  who  paid  fifty-five  dol- 
lars for  it. 

Every  newspaper  in  Paris  is  shouting  "traitor"  at  M. 
Zola  because  of  his  latest  book,  "  The  Downfall,"  and  mean- 
time one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  obnoxious  volume 
have  been  sold  within  a  month. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  29,  1892. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  September  Overland 
is  an  interesting  historical  note  contributed  by  Horace 
F.  Cutter,  in  which  he  shows  the  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Union  maintained  throughout  our  Civil 
War  by  Russia,  largely  through  the  counsels  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff. 

Charles  Santley,  so  long  a  distinguished  singer,  is 
about  to  publish  his  reminiscences.  The  book  is  re- 
ported to  be  full  of  anecdotes. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  "The 
Story  of  Columbus,"  by  Mrs.  Seelye,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  who  has  edited  the  work, 
illustrated  by  Mrs.  Seelye's  sister,  Miss  Allegra 
Eggleston  ;  and  a  new  novel  by  Miss  Woods,  the 
author  of  "  Metzerott,  Shoemaker,"  which  is  to  be 
called  "From  Dusk  to  Dawn,"  and  which  partly 
turns  upon  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity. 

"A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife,"  the  novel  written  in 
collaboration  by  Mme.  (Blanch  Willis  Howard) 
Teuffel  and  William  Sharp,  is  having  much  success 
abroad.  It  has  already  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  is  in  course  of  translation  into  French  and 
Italian. 

The  contents  of  Harper  s  Magazine  for  September 
are  as  follows  : 

"  Fox-Hunting  in  the  Genesee  Valley,"  by  Edward  b. 
Martin;  "A  Collection  of  Death-Masks, "  by  Laurence 
Hutton  ;  "Lot  No.  249,"  a  story — by  A.  Conan  Doyle; 
"Washington:  The  Evenrreen  State,"  by  Julian  Ralph; 
"Those  Souvenir  Spoons,"  a  story — by  Margaret  Sidney; 
■'The  World  of  Chance  "—Part  VII.,  by  W.  D.  Howells; 
"Among  the  Sand -Hills,"  by  Howard  Pyle ;  "The 
Aryan  Mark :  A  New  England  Town  Meeting,"  by  Anna 
C.  Erackett;  "  Literary  Paris" — second  paper,  by  Theo- 
dore Child;  "Chapman,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell; 
"Jane  Field  " — Part  V.,  by  Mary  E.  Willdns  ;  and  poems 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Thomas  Dunn  English,  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  Eleanor  E.  Caldwell,  and  G.  H. 
Goldthwaite. 

Two  volumes  in  preparation  for  the  English  Men 
of  Action  Series  are  "  Marlborough,"  by  Colonel  Sir 
William  Butler,  and  "  Sir  John  Moore,"  by  Colonel 
Maurice. 

Anew  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  announced 
by  the  Messrs.  Black,  will  comprise  twenty-five  vol- 
umes, one  to  appear  each  month.  It  will  be  known 
as  the  Dryburgh  Edition.  Each  volume  will  be  in- 
trusted for  illustrations  "to  an  artist  whose  qualifica- 
tions seem  specially  to  fit  him  for  illustrating  the 
period  with  which  the  novel  deals,"  and  will  contain 
ten  illustrations. 

The  granddaughter  of  Charles  Dickens  has  written 
her  first  novel.  It  is  entitled  "  Cross  Currents,"  and 
has  just  been"  published  in  the  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library. 

Certain  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  essays  will  ap- 
pear next  month  in  a  little  book  to  be  called  "  Amer- 
icanisms and  Briticisms — with  Other  Essays  on  Other 
Issues."  The  Harpers  will  publish  it  in  the  series 
with  Howells,  Curtis,  Higginson,  Warner,  etc.  Mr. 
Carroll  Beckwilh  will  make  a  pencil-drawing  of  the 
author  to  serve  as  a  frontispiece. 

"  The  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society  "  is  the  title 
of  a  forthcoming  book  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

Mr.  Anstey  writes  that  for  the  first  edition  of  his 
' '  Vice  Versa  "  he  was  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  for  the  second  edition  the  same 
sum.  as  the  contract  provided  ;  but  the  sale  of  the 
novel  was  so  great  that  eventually  his  publishers 
gave  him  in  all  between  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  declared  to  have  been 
writing  a  series  of  Japanese  stories,  and  to  have  re- 
solved to  write  a  new  Mulvaney  story,  also. 

Harper  <$:  Brothers  have  just  ready  for  publication  : 
"  The  Danube  :  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black 
Sea,"  by  F.  D.  Millet,  richly  illustrated  by  the 
author  and  Alfred  Parsons;  "A  Family  Canoe 
Trip,"  by  Florence  Walters  Snedeker,  illustrated  ; 
"The  Woodman,"  a  novel,  by  M.  Guernay  de 
Beaurepaire,  Procure ur-Gen6ral  of  France,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  John  Simpson;  and  "The  Principles 
of  Ethics,"  by  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  the 
Boston  University. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  find  these 
notable  points  of  resemblance  in  the  careers  of 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere : 

1.  The  father  of  each  was  in  trade,  and  apparently  des- 
tined his  son  to  follow  his  occupation. 

2.  The  early  education  of  both  was  neglected,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  in  their  after  training  that  conferred  or. 
them  their  perfect  knowledge  of  good  breeding  and  distin- 
guished manners. 

3.  Neither  of  them  was  happily  married. 

4.  Each  became  manager,  author,  actor. 

5.  Each  produced  a  considerable  number  of  authenticated 
dramatic  works. 

6.  Each  was  careless  about  publishing  his  works;  or, 
rather,  objected  to  do  so,  lest  they  should  be  acted  by  rival 
dramatic  companies. 

7.  The  plays  of  each  were  collected  by  actors  and  first 
published  in  a  complete  form  after  the  death  of  the  authors. 

8.  Each  touched  up  or  produced  plays  that  are  lost  or  of 
doubtful  origin. 

9.  Each  disregarded  novelty  of  plot,  borrowing  from 
various  sources. 

jo.  Each  disliked  his  profession. 

ix.  The  personal  character  of  each  was  gentle,  kind, 
generous. 

12.  Each  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

13.  Each  preferred  the  idea  or  matter  to  the  comparative 
disregard  of  the  manner. 

14.  Each  had  a  remarkable  fecundity  and  fertility  of  pro- 
ductior 

15.  Lach  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 


writes  appreciatively  of  the  merits  of  W.  E.  Henley 
as  a  poet-  As  far  back  as  1888,  Mr.  Glecson-White, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  Ballads  and  Rondeaus,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  gave  American  read- 
ers the  first  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Henley's  verse. 

The  reminiscences  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  the 
British  diplomatist,  covering  the  years  trom  1837 
until  1862,  will  be  published  next  month. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Green's  "  Short  History 
of  the  English  People  "  is  in  preparation,  and  the 
first  volume  will  soon  be  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  illustrations  will  show  men  and 
things  as  contemporary  observers  aimed  at  repre- 
senting them. 

Captain  Trotter,  who  has  written  an  excellent  bi- 
ography of  Warren  Hastings,  has  undertaken  for  the 
Rulers  of  India  Series  a  life  of  Lord  Auckland. 

A  visit  from  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  looked  for  in  Eng- 
land next  year. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  gathered  the  poems  he  has  writ- 
ten since  the  publication  of  "  Saint  Gregory's  Guest" 
in  1886,  and  they  will  appear  early  in  the  autumn 
under  the  appropriate  title  "At  Sundown."  Some 
of  these  poems,  if  not  all,  appeared  m  a  privately 
printed  book  under  the  same  title  a  year  or  two  ago. 

A  volume  of  verse  by  Clinton  Scollard,  entitled 
"  Songs  of  Sunrise  Lands,"  will  be  issued  soon. 

The  greatest  "  hit"  made  by  a  serial  story  in  many 
a  long  day  is  to  be  credited  to  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's 
"Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  in  the  Strand 
magazine.  What  was  paid  for  this  storv  is  not  told  ; 
but  there  is  to  be  a  "  second  series  "  of  it,  for  which 
the  author  receives  five  thousand  dollars.  Dr. 
Doyle's  health  has  quite  broken  down  from  over- 
work. 

Anecdotes  of  Dickens. 

In  some  recently  published  reminiscences  of  Dick- 
ens, Mr.  Sala  says  that  life  at  Gad's  Hill  was 
pleasant  but  peculiar— the  peculiarity  being  in  the 
fact  that  the  novelist  was  a  phenomenally  punctual 
man.     Mr.  Sala  writes : 

'•  He  was  exact,  even  to  the  painful  stage  of  exactitude, 
in  every  transaction  of  life,  and  he  expected  his  guests  to 
be  as  punctual  and  as  exact  as  he  was  himself.  la  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  New  York,  I 
missed  bidding  him  farewell,  because  I  was  seven  and  a 
half  minutes  late  in  keeping  an  appointment  which  he  had 
made  for  a  final  hand-shake.  When  I  was  at  Gad's  Hill  1 
had  come  to  know  my  host's  ways  better,  and  was  as 
punctual  as  the  income-tax  collector.  We  kept  'military 
time'  at  all  our  meals;  but  it  was  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon  that  Dickens's  love  of  method  most  strongly 
asserted  itself.  He  expected  all  and  every  one  of  his 
guests,  who  earned  a  livelihood  by  their  pen,  to  do  some 
kind  of  literary  work  in  the  interval  just  mentioned. 

"  Our  party,  during  my  stay  at  Gad's  Hill,  only  com- 
prised, in  _  addition  to  our  host  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  WDkie  and  Charlie  Collins,  Andrew  Halliday,  the 
dramatist,  and  your  humble  servant.  We  were  all  told  off 
to  work  at  half-past  ten  a.  m.,  and  expected  to  keep  at  it 
till  a  quarter  to  two  p.m.  The  day  on  which  I  arrived  was 
Saturday,  and  I  abominate  working  on  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  which,  these  thirty-five  years,  has  been  my  Sabbath. 
Fortunately,  I  had  brought  down  with  me  a  double  set  of 
proofs  of  a  book  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  I  was 
bringing  out.  One  set  I  had  fully  corrected  before  leaving 
London,  so,  during  my  three  hours  and  odd  segregatiom 
from  society,  I  trifled  with  the  blank  proofs  and  drew 
skeletons  of  the  '  Traddles  '  order  in  the  margins.  Dickens 
had  put  me  In  his  own  study,  preferring  to  work,  himself, 
that  morning  in  a  pretty  Swiss  chalet  in  the  grounds,  the 
gift  of  his  friend,  Charles  Fechter,  and  when  I  tore  up  my 
spare  set  of  proofs  with  the  bogus  corrections,  I  succeeded 
in  more  than  half-filling  that  famous  waste-paper  basket 
you  wot  of.  Where  Wilkie  and  Charles  Collins  and  An- 
drew Halliday  were  lodged,  and  what  manner  of  'work' 
they  accomplished,  I  have  forgotten. 

'"  After  luncheon  came  the  equally  famous  ten-mile  walk 
— five  miles  out  and  five  miles  in.  From  that  pedestrian 
toil  you  were  excused  on  showing  good  and  proper  cause ; 
but  I  bad  been  ordered  walking  exercise  by  mv  doctor,  and 
was  valid  enough  to  perform  with  Dickens  and  his  sister-in- 
law.  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth,  a  tramp  from  Gad's  Hill  to 
Rochester  Strood  and  back.  When  you  returned,  you  were 
expected  to  drink  a  liquor-glass  of  orange-brand y,  and  very- 
good  orange-brandy  it  was.  I  do  not  think  that  the  institu- 
tion known  as  five-o'clock  tea  was  known  in  those  days. 
At  about  eleven  p.  m.,  after  cigars  and  billiards,  you  were 
expected,  as  a  'night-cap,'  to  consume  a  moderate  amount 
of  hot  gin-punch,  brewed  in  inimitable  style  by  the  hands 
of  Dickens  himself.  I  can  see  him  now,  eyeing,  with  a 
fondly  paternal  glance,  the  jug  of  punch,  swathed  in  a 
snowy  napkin  on  the  hob.  There  was  no  compulsion  as  to 
imbibing  the  steaming  compound  ;  but  if  you  passed  it  by, 
your  host  looked  hurt." 

New  Publications. 
The  "True  Blue  Republican  Campaign  Songs" 
and  "  Red  Hot  Democratic  Campaign  Songs,"  con- 
taining words  and  music,  have  been  issued  by  the  S. 
Brainard  Song  Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  10  cents 
each  ;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers. 

"  A  Little  Game  with  Destiny,"  by  Marie  St.  Felix, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  diary  of  a  Boston  girl  who  is 
no  belter  than  an  outcast,  and  yet  manages  to  retain 
an  outward  semblance  of  respectability.  It  is  cleverly 
written  ;  but  it  is  immoral  from  the  artistic  and  the 
Comsiock  points  of  view.  Published  by  Norton 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Facts  and  Fancies,"  a  pamphlet  on  the  safest 
methods  for  reducing  and  controlling  the  over- 
accumulation  of  fat,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Stephen  T. 
Gage  from  the  publications  of  four  English  phy- 
sicians —  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Hilton,  George 
Baird.and  N.  E.  Davis— has  been  printed  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  sold  at  all  bookstores. 

"A  Maine  Girl,"  a  "down-East"  romance  by 
Erwin  L.  Coolidge  ;  '*  Belleview,"  a  story  of  the 
South  by  Jno.  E.  Davis  ;  "John  Thorndyke's  Pre- 
judice," by  Joanna  H.  Mathews  ;  "  The  Model  Town 
and  the  Detectives,"  by  Allan  Pinkerton  ;  "  Hus- 
bands and  Homes,"  by  Marion  Harland  ;  and  •■  A 


Vagabond  Heroine,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  are 
recent  paper-covered  novels  published  by  G.  W. 
Dillingham,  New  York;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  latest  book  is  "  A  foot- 
note to  History  :  Eight  Years  of  Trouble  in  Samoa." 
It  is  an  entertaining  and  brilliant  piece  of  narrative, 
which  is  ample  excuse  for  expanding  an  account  of 
the  incidents  of  the  revolution,  hurricane,  and  sub- 
sequent peaceful  arrangement  of  Samoan  affairs 
into  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pages.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany and  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
World  "  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  still  credited  to 
"  Elizabeth  Wetherell,"  though  all  the  world  knows 
now  that  it  was  written  by  Susan  Warner.  Though 
it  was  written  forty  years  ago,  new  generations  of 
girls  have  wept  over  it  every  year,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  of  the  present  year  of  grace  are  not 
\oo  Jin  de  siecie  to  enjoy  it.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.00  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Gramercy  Park,"  by  John  Seymour  Wood,  is  an 
unpretentious  little  story,  in  which  the  reader  is  likely 
to  become  entirely  absorbed  until  he  has  turned  the 
last  page.  It  is  the  story  of  a  New  York  broker's 
clerk  who  marries  the  daughter  of  a  dignified  old 
Puritan,  is  very  successful  in  Wall  Street,  and  gels 
into  a  liaison  with  a  pretty  divorcee  "who  dares." 
The  whole  tale  is  very  modern  and  very  possible, 
and  it  is  told  with  no  little  art.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  50  cents;  for 
sate  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  response  to  the  interest  in  the  Columbian 
quadricentennial,  a  series  of  books  entitled  the 
Columbian  Historical  Novels  is  being  written  by  John 
R.  Musick.  The  first,  "Columbus,"  covers  the  age 
of  discovery  and  concludes  with  the  death  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  second,  "Estevan,"  begins  with  the 
sailing  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  to  Darian,  and  includes 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  A  love-story  is 
woven  into  the  web  of  historical  incidents,  but  ac- 
curacy is  not  sacrificed  to  the  picturesque.  Published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Capt'n  Davy's  Honeymoon,"  by  Hall  Caine,  is 
"  a  Manx  yarn,"  as  the  sub-title  has  it — a  tale  of  a 
sturdy  Manx  sailor  who,  having  made  the  fortune 
that  was  regarded  by  old  Kinvig  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  of  the  man  who  would  marry  his 
daughter  Nelly,  weds  that  blooming  lass.  In  ten 
days  they  quarrel  about  his  money.  Then  he  leaves 
her,  saying  he  will  not  come  back  until  he  has 
spent  the  last  penny  of  the  money  she  married  him 
for,  and  proceeds  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it. 
There  is  a  deal  of  humor  in  the  way  he  does  this, 
and  the  trick  by  which  the  couple  are  brought  to- 
gether is  very  cleverly  arranged.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Etelka's  Vow  "  is  a  title  that,  rightly  interpreted, 
gives  an  inkling  of  the  story  Dorothea  Gerard  has  so 
christened.  Etelka  is  a  Hungarian  village  beauty, 
and  so  has  not  only  the  rustic  swains  at  her  feet,  but 
two  Austrian  officers  as  well.  These  two  Austrians — 
one  of  whom  has  left  the  army  and  become  an  illus- 
trator of  journals — had  fought  a  duel  d  I '  Antericaine 
— as  understood  by  Mrs.  Gerard — by  casting  lots  to 
see  which  of  the  two  must  kill  himself  within  ten 
years.  He  who  has  successfully  wooed  Etelka  is  the 
one  who  is  doomed  ;  and,  at  his  death,  the  illus- 
trator marries  Etelka.  And,  finally,  when  she  finds 
in  him  her  former  lover's  adversary  in  the  duel, 
whom  she  has  vowed  to  kill,  she  is  in  a  very  compli- 
cated situation.  The  author  has  made  the  most  of 
this  tragic  plot,  and,  moreover,  presents  some  strong 
pictures  of  Viennese  and  Hungarian  life.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00 ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


Every  family,  or  traveler  in  a  malarial  district, 
should  have  a  supply  of  Ayer's  Ague  Cure.  A 
positive  antidote  for  malaria. 
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CROSS    CURRENTS. 

By  Mary  Angela  Dickens.  No.  99,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"There  have  been  few  better  ;udces  of  fiction  than 
Charles  Dickens,  and  had  he  lived  to  read  his  grand- 
daughter's first  novel  the  vtterr.n  writer  would  have  found 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  alter  he  was  gone,  the  name 
of  Dickens  would  still  be  honorably  associated  with  imagi- 
native literature.  '  Cross  Currents  '  is  not  only  an  excel- 
lent novel,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  excellence 
which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  work  of  a  beginner.  .  .  . 
Every  page  of  '  Cross  Currents  '  inspires  one  with  a  desire 
to  meet  its  author  again.  .  .  ." — Loudon  Spectator. 

"  A  new  novel  of  original  power  and  great  promise." — 
Scotsman. 

"  Its  equality  of  excellence  U  as  uncommon  as  it  is 
delightful." — London  Academy. 

"  Decidedly  above  the  average  of  contemporary  ro- 
mances. .  .  .  We  turn  ihe  last  page  with  regret." — Lon- 
don Telegraph. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/te  publishers, 

r>.    APPLETOJf   &   CO., 

t,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Here  is  the  schedule  a  writer  in  the  Tribune  gives 
of  the  usual  hours  and  toilets  of  a  girl  at  Newport, 
varied,  of  course,  by  circumstances  and  occasions  : 
•'  After  a  somewhat  late  breakfast,  our  young  lady, 
dressed,  perhaps  to-day.  in  an  immaculate  white 
linen-duck  jacket  and  skirt,  and  a  starched  pink  or 
blue  shirt  and  sailor-hat,  drives  in  the  smartest  of 
traps  to  the  Casino.  Here  she  either  joins  a  group 
of  friends,  or,  if  (proud  distinction)  she  secures  a 
man,  she  tries  by  divers  dodges  to  keep  him  to  her- 
self— vainly,  however,  as  a  rule,  for  the  women  flock 
about  one  of  the  opposite  sex  at  a  watering-place  as 
bees  do  around  honey.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of 
gossip  or  tennis  at  the  Casino,  or  shopping  in  the 
village — not  bathing,  that  is  not  fashionable  at  New- 
port— comes  luncheon,  for  which,  unless  it  is  a  home 
affair,  another  change  of  costume  is  effected.  But 
it  is  in  the  afternoon  that  the  most  ravishing  out-door 
toilets  are  seen,  either  at  polo,  or  driving  on  'The 
Avenue,' or  at  a  garden-party,  where  the  neat  but 
simple  gingham -gowned  or  tailor-made  girl  of  the 
morning  blooms  out  in  the  most  fetching  of  French 
millinery.  At  the  '  cottages,"  the  dinner  is  very  late, 
eight  o'clock  being  the  usual  hour,  and  this  gives 
Miss  de  la  Mode  time  after  driving  to  slip  into  a  cap- 
tivating and  restful  tea-gown,  and  regale  herself,  in 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  house-party,  with  a  cup 
of  fragrant  tea.  Finally  comes  the  formal  dinner,  at 
which  full  dress  is  expected,  and  this  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  some  evening  entertainment.  Fortunately 
for  the  young  beauty's  good  looks,  this  strain  does 
not  last  through  the  summer — August  being  the  only- 
month  at  Newport  when  there  literally  seems  no  rest 
by  day  or  by  night  for  the  votaries  of  fashion.  The 
rest  of  the  season  is  passed  about  as  quietly  and  in- 
dependently as  at  any  other  watering-place." 


A  discussion  is  now  raging  in  England  which  was 
precipitated  by  a  young  man,  a  bachelor  with  an  es- 
tablishment, who  wrote  to  his  journal  the  embarrass- 
ment he  suffered  when  he  met  his  maid-servants 
abroad.  How  shall  he  salute  them,  for  he  can  not 
cut  out  of  doors  those  who  smilingly  serve  him 
within  ?  Thus  complaining,  he  regrets  those  good 
old  days  when  the  maid  courtesied  and  the  master 
noticed  it  or  passed  on,  according  to  his  mood.  He 
confesses  if  it  were  possible  he  would  gladly  cross  the 
road  when  he  sees  one  of  his  household  approaching, 
to  avoid  the  meeting,  but  he  is  afraid.  This  young 
man's  predicament  has  brought  out  suggestions  of 
all  sorts  from  his  fellow-creatures,  except  the  maids, 
whose  desires,  opinions,  or  feelings  in  the  matter 
have  not  been  considered.  Why  the  master  should 
hesitate  to  say:  "Mary  Ann,"  with  a  bow,  "it's  a 
fine  morning,  Mary  Ann  ;  been  after  eggs,  Mary 
Ann?"  or  as  it  may  be,  and  pass  on,  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  It  is  easy  enough  to  indicate  a  difference  of 
position  by  a  fine  assumption  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  position. 

Although  divorce  only  became  statutory  in  France 
a  few  years  ago  (says  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune) ',  the  divorce  business  has  in- 
creased so  enormously  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
judges  to  keep  pace  with  the  petitions.  The  great 
crowd  of  the  unhappily  mated  are  exasperated  beyond 
expression  at  the  law's  delay.  They  think  that  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  annulment  of  a  marriage 
ought  to  be  settled  in  a  week  or  two.  The  divorce 
law  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  for  the 
legal  profession  in  France,  and  they  are  really  doing 
a  service  to  society  by  extracting  every  cent  they  can 
from  the  rich  mine  of  conjugal  unhappiness.  They 
cause  many  persons  of  small  means  to  reflect  as  to 
the  expense  before  they  plunge  into  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. To  people  of  no  means,  however,  or  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  there  is  the  Department  of 
the  Assistance  Judiciaire.  The  government  helps 
the  artisan,  the  clerk,  and  the  petty  tradesman  to 
readjust  their  matrimonial  relations,  provided  they 
are  not  too  proud  to  say  that  they  are  unable  lo  pay 
for  legal  assistance.  That  the  people  belonging  to 
the  working  and  struggling  class  are  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed ,  more  content  than  others  to  abide  by 
the  tickets  they  have  drawn  in  the  lottery  of  marriage, 
is  proved  by  the  startling  fact  that  from  January  r , 
1888.  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the 
Bureau  d'Assistance  of  the  Metropolitan  District  re- 
ceived no  less  than  twenty-one  thousand  applications 
for  legal  assistance  from  petitioners  for  divorce.  Sup- 
posing the  decree  were  granted  in  each  of  these  cases, 
there  would  have  been,  in  the  brief  period  of  four 
years,  twenty-one  thousand  homes  judicially  broken 


up  in  Paris  alone,  and  all  these  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes — just  those,  in  fact,  who  are  expected 
to  provide  the  country  with  the  vast  majority  of  its 
population.  The  government  is  now  called  upon  to 
face  the  problem  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  children 
of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  whose  parents 
have  been  divorced.  The  courts  can  not  provide 
for  their  future,  as  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  offspring  of  persons  belonging  to  a  wealthier 
sphere  in  life.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  poor  children  are  neglected,  if  not 
abandoned,  when  their  parents  marry  again.  And 
nearly  all  divorced  people  do  marry  again  so  soon  as 
they  are  freed.  It  is  their  lottery-ticket  that  they  are 
disgusted  with,  not  the  lottery  itself. 


The  progress  of  the  light-brown  shoe  movement 
this  year  is  even  more  noticeable  than  it  was  last 
year,  which  may  have  been  the  first  year,  if  it  were 
not  the  second  year,  of  that  movement  in  this 
vicinity.  It  is  estimated,  by  the  Sun,  that  shoes  of 
this  kind  are  now  worn  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  the  denizens  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  great  majority  of  the  wearers  of  them  are  men, 
but  many  women  also  wear  them.  If  the  move- 
ment in  their  favor  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
it  has  grown  for  the  past  two  or  jhree  years,  they 
will  be  the  ordinary  wear  of  New  Yorkers  before 
the  bells  ring  out  our  dwindling  century.  The 
movement  is  interesting.  It  has  advanced  quietly. 
There  has  been  very  little  talk,  and  there  have  been 
no  lectures,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  favor  of  the  cause 
of  shoe  reform.  Without  saying  a  word  about  the 
subject,  a  multitude  have  put  off  the  black,  put  on 
the  light-brown,  and  proceeded  about  their  other 
business.  Few  of  them,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
argued  the  case  outside  of  their  own  minds.  They 
preferred  the  light-brown,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, to  the  black.  The  change  has  affected  the 
leather  trade,  the  shoemakers'  trade,  the  shoe-sellers" 
business,  the  shoe-string  business,  the  blacking  busi- 
ness, and  the  shoeblacks'  business.  Some  men 
have  made  money  by  reason  of  it,  while  other  men 
have  lost. 

A  working-woman  thus  writes  to  a  New  York 
paper,  and  tells  why  she  prefers  work  to  domestic 
service  :  "  I  work  fifty-five  hours  each  week  in  sum- 
mer and  fifty-nine  in  winter.  Before  seven  in  the 
morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  after  six  in  the  evening, 
part  of  Saturday  and  every  Sunday  and  legal  holi- 
days, I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  please. 
I  keep  house  for  myself,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  washing,  I  have  ample  time  to  do  the  work.  And 
even  that  I  can  do  after  supper,  as  I  was  often 
obliged  to  do  when  at  service.  I  take  and  read  a 
daily  paper,  have  a  ticket  for  the  circulating  library, 
do  my  own  sewing,  go  to  Coney  Island  or  any  place 
else  that  I  can  afford.  Eat  whatever  best  suits  my 
purse  and  fancy,  and,  as  I  have  it  fresh  cooked,  it 
tastes  far  better  than  more  expensive  food  warmed 
over.  My  hair,  clothes,  nationality,  and  religion  are 
entirely  my  own  business,  with  which  the  head  of  our 
firm  would  no  more  think  of  interfering  than  he 
would  as  to  how  or  where  we  spend  our  money  or 
spare  time.  In  spite  of  the  many  writers  to  the  con- 
trary, a  good  hand  in  a  factory  commands  good 
wages  and  very  kind  and  respectful  treatment.  I  was 
a  servant  eight  years  ;  had  to  work  fifteen  and  six- 
teen hours  every  day ;  when  there  was  company, 
even  longer.  Every  other  week,  I  had  two  days  off, 
that  is  to  say,  four  times  each  month  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  leaving  the  premises  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  to  stay  away  until  ten  at  night.  My  hair 
combed  straight  back,  wore  a  certain  style  of  dress, 
must  not  laugh  aloud  nor  sing.  Wore  felt  slippers, 
so  as  not  to  make  any  noise,  and  all  male  company 
strictly  tabooed.  If  madam  had  an  uncertain  temper, 
you  never  knew  whether  to  expect  sunshine  or 
squalls.  She  would  make  any  personal  remark  she 
chose,  ask  any  impertinent  question  as  to  your  family. 
religion,  or  friends.  No  time  to  read  nor  sew,  and  a 
girl  who  showed  any  desire  to  go  to  balls,  theatres, 
or  picnics,  would  not  be  considered  a  proper  person 
to  have  in  the  house.  You  eat  the  leavings  of  your 
master's  table ,  and  occupy  a  room  up  under  the  eaves 
with  a  fellow-servant  who  often  is  a  very  undesirable 
bed-fellow.  It's  in  the  air.  We  are  all,  more 
or  less,  imbued  with  Patrick  Henry's  spirit,  '  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death.'  " 

A  young  wife,  who  is  at  a  famous  seashore  re- 
sort, writes  a  breezy  description  of  the  situation  to  a 
friend.  "  You  can  not  imagine  how  home-like  it  is 
here,"  she  says  ;  "  at  the  hotel  with  us  is  the  man  we 
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buy  our  groceries  from,  and  his  family  is  with  him. 
At  a  place  across  the  street  is  our  butcher  and  his 
wife.  The  man  who  comes  to  us  with  vegetables 
drove  past  this  morning  in  a  yellow  dog-cart.  The 
woman  I  get  chickens  from  in  the  market  is  at  a 
hotel  on  the  next  square.  Tom  spoke  to  a  man  this 
morning  who,  he  says,  is  the  policeman  on  our  street 
down  here  on  an  excursion.  My  dressmaker  is  here 
taking  hot  baths,  and  Tom  declares  his  tailor  is  mak- 
ing love  to  her.  A  man  went  past  the  hotel  singing 
last  night,  and  Tom  laughed  and  said  :  '  That's  the 
man  who  drives  the  wagon  of  the  man  I  get  bottled 
beer  from.'  It's  a  good  thing  our  bills  are  paid,  or 
we  would  have  a  time  of  it." 

Jules  Simon  read  somewhere  that  a  woman  who 
was  being  tried  on  a  criminal  charge  "would  be 
acquitted  if  she  were  pretty."  So  he  wrote  to  the 
newspapers  a  letter  as  witty  as  gallant  on  "The 
Influence  of  Beauty."  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  : 
"  If  it  were  said  that  a  jury  would  find  only  an  ugly 
woman  guilty,  that  would  be  a  great  exaggeration  ; 
but  who  would  dare  to  dispute  the  influence  which 
a  woman's  beauty  always  wields.  Beauty  is  an  argu- 
ment as  old  as  the  world.  A  lovely  woman  of 
Athens,  accused  of  crime,  did  not  engage  a  lawyer, 
did  not  utter  a  word  ;  she  simply  showed  herself." 
Turning  to  the  entrance  of  Frenchwomen  into  the 
professions,  M.  Simon  says  :  "  A  pretty  woman  will 
always  be  a  most  dangerous  lawyer.  There  were 
several  women,"  he  adds,  "  who  were  great  teach- 
ers— Hypatia,  for  example.  She  spoke  behind  a 
curtain.  They  understood  the  arguments  she 
uttered  ;  they  did  not  see  the  argument  she  was. 
But,  after  all,  it-  turned  out  badly  for  her,  and  did 
not  greatly  advance  science.  We  shall  be  a  little 
embarrassed  with  pretty  women,"  M.  Simon  con- 
cludes, "when  they  begin  to  struggle  with  us  at 
elections,  and,  more,  if  they  make  personal  visits 
upon  influential  electors.  Once  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  will  they  speak  behind  a  curtain  as  Hypatia 
did?  There  is  one  remedy — to  fix  the  age  of  can- 
didates at  fifty  years.  But  that  rule  would  not  last 
long.  It  would  violate  justice,  because  it  would  vio- 
late equality.  It  is  the  misfortune,  the  mistake  of 
women,  to  demand  equality  with  men.  They  are 
often  asked  :  '  How  can  you  demand  equality  when 
you  are  weak?'  But  it  would  be,  at  least,  only 
just  to  say  to  them  :  '  How  can  you  demand  equality 
when  you  are  pretty  ? "  " 


The  past  few  summers  have  made  evident  the 
steady  tendency  toward  a  more  rational  and  natural 
form  of  out-door  dress  for  men.  As  a  proof  of  the 
move,  we  to-day  have  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  tennis  or  outing  suits.  There  was  a  time,  and 
only  a  few  years  back,  when  it  was  a  sort  of  social 
crime  for  a  man — a  gentleman — to  appear  in  any  but 
a  white  shirt  with  stiffly  starched  bosom  and  unre- 
lenting "  choker,"  literally  fulfilling  its  name  in  its 
task  of  keeping  a  man's  head  in  the  air.  Other  parts 
of  his  dress  were  similarly  uncomfortable.  What 
brought  about  the  abandonment  of  the  canons  of 
dressing  then  prevailing  we  do  not  know.  Whether 
it  was  a  natural  rebellion  of  man's  better  sense 
against  the  unreasoning  mandate  of  those  who  set 
the  fashions  or  whether  it  was  the  equally  logical 
outcome  of  increased  interest  in  athletic  sports  does 
not  matter.  The  neglige"  shirt,  the  cool  flannel,  light- 
weight trousers,  and  the  comfortable,  easy-fitting 
coats  are  characteristic  of  the  new  mode.  Nine  men 
out  of  every  ten  to-day  have  adopted  this  form  of 
dress  in  part  or  in  whole  for  hours  of  recreation,  and 
the  tenth  man  can  not  long  stand  out  against  uni- 
versal opinion. 

The  lesser  financial  affairs  between  husband  and 
wife  present  many  curious  phases  of  connubial  life. 
The  woman  who  possessed  the  historic  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  of  whose  expenditure  she  was  always  called 
to  account,  long  since  died.  Wives  are  the  most 
exacting  of  money-lenders.  The  interest  on  their 
loans  outclasses  that  of  any  usurer  known,  and  the 
scrupulousness  with  which  they  exact  payment  ex- 
ceeds any  method  known  to  the  law.  Every  woman 
up  to  date  has  her  allowance  or  money  in  gross  sums. 
These  are  hers  absolutely,  as  if  she  had  earned 
them.  Out  of  these  she  can  practice  economies,  and 
thus  lay  by,  or  she  is  in  a  position  to  loan  money  to 
her  husband.  When  this  is  the  case,  she  invariably 
has  the  best  of  it.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
remember  money  spent  in  car-fare  and  stamps. 
But  the  tenacity  of  a  woman's  memory  to  retain 
the  trifling  sums  she  loans  her  husband,  and 
the  expertness  of  her  addition,  seem  to  show  that 
she  only  lacks  the  opportunities  of  modem  finance. 
When  a  woman  overdraws  her  allowance,  or  borrows 
from  her  husband  small  sums,  he  is  by  no  means  so' 
clever  in  his  bookkeeping.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
petty  swindling  of  which  the  law  knows  nothing,  and 
in  any  case  is  covered  by  the  connubial  fiction  of  two 
in  one.  Some  women  adjust  their  accounts  and 
make  their  economies  by  means  of  their  bills.  The 
most  generous  of  men,  who  never  falters  when  pre- 
sented with  one  of  his  wife's  bills,  probably  never 
saw  an  absolutely  correct  bill  made  out  in  her  name, 
which  is  always  less  or  greater  than  the  tradesman  is 
aware.  A  bill  she  conceives  is  too  extravagant,  mas- 
querades at  a  lesser  sum.  The  over-amount  she 
makes  up  on  innocent  smaller  bills. 


Dsed  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard 


One  bottle  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  worth  five  of  any 
other  blood-purifier. 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 

For  biliousness, 
diarrhoea, 
nausea,  and 
dizziness,  take 

Ayer's  Pills 

the  best 

family  medicine, 
purely  vegetable, 

Every  Dose  Effective 


^4pollznarts 


"More  wholesome  than  any  Aerated 
Water  which  art  can  supply. 

"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
it."  —  The  Times,  London. 

"THE  "TJEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  to  Secure 


GREAT 

CLEARANCE 

SALE. 


FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

MIRRORS, 

STATUES, 

ORNAMENTS, 

FANCY  GOODS, 


Is  now  offered  ou  account  of  re- 
moval, about  September  15th,  to 
our  new  building,  113  Geary  Street. 

S.  &  G.  GUMP 

581  MARKET  STREET. 


C-0-W-D-R-E-Y--S 

Deviled  Ham, 

For  the 

Household, 

the  Yacht  and  the 

Camp. 

Send  postage-stamp  for  Tidbit  Receipts. 

E.  T.  COWDKEY  CO.,  Boston. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS'  "  * 

33  UNION  SDUARE      D|  A   hi  fi  C 

n™y™     rIAINUD 
New  Styles  Just  Received 

(MI.   A3SD  SEE  THEM. 

KOHLER^ASE,^V^o:V»^, 

Extract  of  [JEEP. 

ALL  COoVcOOKS 

The  "STte&x-    Houno, 

Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO..  Chicago. 

for  CookBook  showing  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
EXTRAOT  in  Soups  and  Sauces.   Mailed  tree. 
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The  Bates-Marshall  Wedding. 
St.  Luke's  Church  was  crowded  last  Thursday 
evening  with  a  fashionable  assemblage  who  were 
there  to  witness  the  wedding  of  Miss  Jane  Larooka 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Philip  Stephen  Bates.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Marshal!  and  the  late 
S.  A.  Marshall,  formerly  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The  groom  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Bates,  of  Westfield, 
Mass.  For  several  years  he  was  in  the  banking 
business  in  Portland,  Or.,  but  now  he  is  the  receiving- 
teller  for  the  American  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
of  this  city- 

The  church  was  decorated  in  exquisite  taste.  At 
half-past  eight  o'clock  the  wedding  march  was  played 
and  the  bridal  party  appeared.  The  ushers  were 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  and  Mr.  Andrew  Farren,  of 
this  city,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Hood,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Mr,  George  Baxter,  of  Sebastopol.  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  and  Miss  Ellen  \V. 
Williams,  of  Portland,  Or.,  were  the  bridesmaids, 
and  the  bride  was  escorted  by  her  only  brother,  Mr. 
William  A.  Marshall.  In  the  chancel  they  were  met 
by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  John  W.  Far- 
ren, Jr.,  and  then  Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding  performed 
the  impressive  ceremony. 

No  formal  invitations  were  issued  to  the  ceremony, 
and  there  was  no  reception  afterward.  The  bridal- 
partv  was  driven  to  the  residence  of  the  brides 
mother,  716  Central  Avenue,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they 
enjoved  a  delicious  supper,  served  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ludwig.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies 
were  exceptionally  handsome  and  are  described  as 
follows : 

The  bride  looked  lovely  in  a  rich  Louis  Quatorze  robe  of 
white  brocade,  designed  in  garlands  and  clusters  of  roses. 
The  bodice  was  cut  round  at  the  neck,  and  was  finished 
with  a  filmy  cape  of  point  Applique  lace,  which  fell  over 
the  shoulders  and  arms.  The  sleeves  were  long  and  ended 
with  a  fall  of  point  lace,  while  her  gloves  were  of  white  un- 
dressed kid.  The  skirt  of  brocade  was  made  perfectly 
plain,  and  the  long  train  was  a  la  cour.  From  her  coiffure 
fell  a  gracefully  draped  veil  of  point  Applique  lace.  En- 
circling her  neck  was  a  glittering  necklace  of  diamonds,  a 
gift  from  her  mother.  She  carried  an  ivory-bound  prayer- 
book. 

Miss  Williams  and  Miss  Wickersham  were  attired  alike 
in  becoming  gowns  of  cream-colored  striped  crepe  de  Chine, 
made  with  demi-trains.  The  corsage  was  cut  round  and 
trimmed  with  moire  ribbons  and  finished  with  a  cape  effect 
of  Oriental  lace. 

Mrs.  Mary  Marshall,  mother  of  the  bride,  wore  a  modish 
gow:i  of  Quaker  gray  bengaline.  The  skirt  was  made  with 
a  demi-train  and  finished  with  a  ruche  around  the  base. 
The  bodice  was  V-shaped,  back  and  front,  and  trimmed 
with  Chantilly  lace  in  cape  form  over  the  shoulders,  while 
the  long  sleeves  ended  with  a  fall  of  the  same  lace. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bales  left  to 
make  a  southern  tour,  and  will  be  awav  several 
weeks.  When  thev  return  they  will  reside  at  716 
Central  Avenue  until  October  1st,  when  they  will 
occupy  their  new  residence,  3300  Washington  Street. 
The  wedding  gifts  were  numerous  and  elegant. 


i   Tit! ;  American  fantaisie  (tone  pictures  of  the   North   and 

:  South),  Bendix;  overture,  "Son  and  Stranger,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  song,  "  Row  On,  My  Love,"  solo  for  trombone,  Red- 

[  ding;  pavane,  favor" te  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Brisson  ; 

I  intermezzo,    "  Ca Valeria  Rusticana,"   Mascagni ;  introduc- 

:  tion  and   "Bridal  Chorus"  from   "Lohengrin."   Wagner; 

;  burlesque  rondo.  "A  Comical  Contest,"  with  variations  for 
B-flat   clarionet,  two  cornets,   piccolo,   euphonium,    E-llat 

1  clarionet,  and  two  bassoons,  composed  and  arranged  by 
Charles  (jodfrey,  Bandmaster  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

SUN'DAV,    10   a.    M. 
Overture.    "  Oberon,"   Weber;    "  Ave    Maria,"    cornet 

solo,  Spadina;  pilgrim's  chorus,  "I  Lombardi,"  Verdi; 
andante  cantabile,  First  Symphony,  Beethoven  ;  "  Am 
Meer,"  trombone  solo,  Schubert;  medley,  overture,  Ros- 
sini's "  Stabat  Mater,"  Mercadcnte ;  primo  prelude  to 
)' Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  waltz,  "New  Vienna,"  Strauss ; 
introduction  and  church  scene,  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
Mascagni;  chorus  and  song  on  the  evening  star,  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  Wagner;  "  Priere  de  MoTse,"  Rossini;  chorus, 
halleluja  aus  der  "  Oratorium  der  Messias,"  Handel. 

SUNDAY,  9  P.  M. 
Overture,  "  Tantalusqualen,"  Suppe  ;  "  Lorelei,"  para- 
phrase, Ncsvadbe;  Offenbachiana,  Offenbach;  waltz, 
"  Dreams  of  the  Ocean,"  Gungl ;  "  Tannhauser  March," 
Wagner ;  serenade,  Schubert;  reminiscences  of  Meyer- 
beer, Godfrey ;  *'  Loin  du  Hal,"  Gillct ;  international 
congress  (concluding  with  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  instru- 
mentated  in  imitation  of  Wagner),  Souza ;  paraphrase, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 


The   Bagioli   Concert. 
A  concert  was  given  last  Tuesday  evening  for  the 

benefit  of  Signor  Antonio  Bagioli,  under  the  direction 
of  Signor  G.  B.  Galvani.  It  was  well  attended  and 
was  highly  enjoyable.  The  harnionie  piano  and 
calderharp,  two  novel  Italian  musical  instruments, 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and 
were  very  interesting.  The  programme  presented 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Mia  Sposa  Sura,  la  mia  Bandiera,"  romanza,  Rotols, 
Signor  A.  Bagioli;  song,  Miss  Emma  Haas;  violin  solo, 
G.  Minetti,  or  Turin  ;  cavadna,  "  Vespri  Sicilian!, "  Verdi, 
Signor  De  Cruvclli;  song,  Mr.  C.  H.  Howland ;  banjo 
duet,  /.  "The  Distant  Brass  Eand,"  3.  "  Under  the  Gas- 
light," Messrs.  Dan  and  Willis  Polk ;  romanza  from 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni,  Signor  Domenico 
Rossi ;  intermezzo,  Mascagni,  played  on  the  harmonie 
piano,  Signor  G.  B.  Galvani,  calderharp,  Mr.  R.  Foster, 
organ,  Professor  Ad.  Locher  ;  song,  Miss  Marie  Williams  ; 
"  Les  Deux  Alouettes,"  solo  for  the  calderharp,  Professor 
A.  Locher ;  banjo  solo,  Mr.  Dan  Polk ;  romanza  from 
"  Favorita,"  Donizetti.  Signor  A.  Bagioli. 


A  Coming  Wedding. 
Mr.  Robert  McMillan  has  issued  invitations  for  the 
wedding  of  his  sister,  Miss  Emma  McMillan,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Wooster,  son  of  the  late  J.  B.  Wooster, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  202 
Ridley  Street,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  7th.  Rev.  Robert  Mac- 
kenzie will  officiate,  and  the  bride's  brother  will  give 
her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Millan, the  bride's  sister,  will  act  as  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Sarah  Dean,  Miss 
Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Daisy  Farnsworth,  and  Miss 
Susie  Wells.  The  best  man  will  be  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cooke,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  George  S, 
Mearns,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving,  Mr.  James  Bonnell, 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  Roman.  Only  the  bridal-party 
and  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends  will  witness 
the  ceremony.  At  nine  o'clock  a  reception  will  be 
held,  to  which  about  two  hundred  friends  have  been 
invited. 


The  Country  Club. 

Monterey  is  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
Country  Club  and  guests  who  are  there  to  enjoy  the 
club's  annual  outing.  The  trains  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  conveyed  hundreds  of  visitors.  Friday  night 
was  to  be  given  up  to  a  concert,  followed  by  a  ball. 
Saturday  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pigeon-shooting  con- 
test at  the  grounds.  A  luncheon  will  be  served  there 
at  one  o'clock  to  all  the  guests  of  the  ctub,  and  there 
will  be  music  ;  in  the  evening  there  is  to  be  a  ball 
and  a  midnight  supper.  On  Sunday  there  will  be  a 
concert  in  the  morning  by  the  Park  Band,  and  a  dis- 
play of  fire-works  and  a  concert  in  the  evening.  The 
majority  of  the  guests  will  return  to  the  city  on  Mon- 
day by  the  Country  Club's  special  train. 

The  complete  programme  and  a  list  of  those  who 
are  at  the  bote!  was  published  in  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Argonaut. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  to  be  given  bv 
the  Park  Band,  of  fifty  pieces,  lias  not  yet,  however, 
been  published.     It  is  as  follows  : 

FRIDAY,  9  P.  M. 

"  Underthe  Greenwood-Tree,"  with  horn  quartet,  Bishop; 
overture,  "Morning,  Noon,  and  Night,"  Suppe  ;  quarlet 
and  storm,  "  Rigoletlo,"  Verdi  ;  introduction  and  siciliana, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni;  "  Fleurs^  de  St. 
Petersburg"  (waltz),  Resch  ;  fantaisie  on  drinking-songs 
(the  rouna  of  the  Owls'  Club— time,  one  to  5  a.  m).  White ; 
''The  Country  Club's  Patrol"  (composed  especially  for 
this  occasion),  A,  Spadina, 

S  VP.'KJ'Ai  ,   v   ■  ■ 

Fantaisie  overture,  Gene'e  ;  divertissement  Espagnol,  (a) 
segr^ille,  (b)  havanaise,  (e)  bolero  de  Cadi/,  id)  cachucha, 
Desormes;  selection,  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschcra,"  Verdi ; 
:'  Pro  Patria,"  marche  solonelle  (mention  honorable  1'Expo- 
tition  de  1889),  T.  Jenin,  Jr. ;  serenade  for  horn  and  flute, 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Count  Giulio  Valensin,  the 
following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate,  consisting  of  the  Valensin  Slock  Farm  at 
Pleasanton  and  other  property,  is  valued  at  5300,000.  The 
heirs  are  lhe_  widow,  Minnie  Valensin,  aged  thirty  years, 
and  a  son,  Pio,  by  a  former  marriage.  The  deceased  gives 
to  his  son,  Pio,  now  living  with  the  divorced  wife  ot  de- 
cedent, the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  intentionally  omits  to 
make  further  provision  for  him.  The  residue  of  the  estate 
is  given  to  his  friends,  H.  H.  Pitcher  and  Judge  W.  E. 
Greene,  in  trust.  They  shall  pay  to  the  widow,  so  long  as 
she  remains  unmarried,  §2,000  per  annum,  and  to  the 
mother  of  the  deceased  in  Italy  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  an- 
num. In  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  the  widow,  then  her 
share  shall  go  to  the  nephews  of  the  deceased  in  Florence, 
Italy.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother  and  widow,  or 
death  of  the  mother  and  marriage  of  the  widow,  the  trust 
shall  cease  and  the  estate  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
nephews.  A  family  allowance  of  $2,000  per  annum  is 
given  to  the  widow  in  the  will  during  the  administration  of 
the  estate.  Judge  Greene  and  H.  H.  Pitcher  are  named  as 
executors.  They  may,  in  their  discretion,  conduct  the 
breeding  business  at  Pleasanton.  The  executors  will  now 
take  charge  of  the  famous  stallion,  Sidney,  valued  at  $100,- 
000.  Fred  E.  Whitney  is  attorney  for  the  executors.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  will  will  be  contested. 


The  action  of  dynamite  seems  to  be  almost  as 
chaotic  as  that  of  lightning,  to  judge  from  an  occur- 
rence related  in  La  Science  Moderne.  A  miner  was 
fishing  with  dynamite  cartridges,  when  one  of  them 
exploded  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  casting  it,  and  car- 
ried away  one  of  his  hands.  During  the  twelve 
hours  it  took  to  convey  him  to  a  hospital-ship,  under 
a  tropical  sun,  gangrene  set  in,  and  he  died  shortly 
after  reaching  his  refuge.  His  body  was  riddled  with 
communicating  subcutaneous  channels,  and,  at  the 
post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  nails 
of  the  lost  hand,  having  been  detached,  had  acted 
as  projectiles,  and  were  found  near  the  spinal  col- 
umn in  the  thoracic  region. 


The  British  naval  authorities  are  saving  money  in 
a  novel  way  in  connection  with  big  gun  practice. 
The  Benbow  has  been  practicing  a  good  deal  with 
her  110-ton  guns,  and,  as  this  gun  throws  a  projectile 
weighing  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  the  expense  of 
each  shot  runs  pretty  high.  So  tubes  have  been 
placed  in  the  bores  of  the  big  guns  which  fit  a  musket- 
cartridge,  and,  while  the  big  guns  are  themselves 
handled  and  aimed,  all  that  is  fired  is  a  musket-bullet. 
Some  excellent  hits  have  been  made  in  this  practice. 


An  original  method  of  inducing  the  residents  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  become  Germans  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Volk,  the  organ  of  Herr  Stoecker. 
This  journal  proposes  that  the  state  shall  give  a 
dowry  to  every  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine  who  mar- 
ries  a  German. 


The  Delaivarc  County  Democrat  says  :  ' '  We  must 
confess  we  don't  like  the  look  of  things  in  New  York. 
While  the  three  great  Democratic  morning  papers 
professedly  are  for  Cleveland,  not  even  the  Sun  is 
giving  him  the  kind  of  support  we  should  like  to  see." 

—  The  balance  of  the  Haywakd  Estate, 
consisting  of  thirty  very  desirable  business,  hotel, 
and  residence  sites,  pleasantly  situated  in  Haywards, 
Alameda  County,  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  Easton, 
Eldridge  &  Co.,  for  Mr.  William  J.  Dingee,  on 
Saturday,  September  3d.  Full  particulars  of  the 
property,  and  of  the  place,  date,  and  terms  of  sale 
will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


—  No  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  Kirsl-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Her  majesty  the  queen  is  somewhat  sensitive  in 
the  matter  of  her  authority  as  sovereign  of  a  nation 
fast  grow  ing  democratic.  To  a  member  of  her  court 
who  said,  "  I  suppose  they  will  make  several  new 
peers,  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in,"  Victoria  replied, 
with  emphasis,  "  They  ?" 

Of  the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Whilelaw  Reid, 
who  lives  on  the  old  Reid  homestead,  near  Spring- 
field, O.,  the  Bazar  says: 

"She  is  a  woman  of  striking  appearance — tall,  white- 
haired,  and  well-preserved  for  her  advanced  age,  for  she  is 
within  a  few  months  of  eighty-nine.  When  a  correspondent 
called  on  her  recently,  she  was  dressed  neatly,  but  with 
great  plainness,  in  a  gown  of  black  and  white  striped  calico, 
with  an  old-fashioned  cap  of  white  lace  on  her  head.  Mrs. 
Reid's  memory  for  the  events  of  her  younger  years  is  excel- 
lent, and  she  tells  quaintly  of  her  son's  departure  for  col- 
lege. *  When  Whitelaw  went  away  to  school,'  she  said,  '  he 
had  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  One  day  I  packed  up  for 
him  a  crock  of  butter,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  sack  of  meal,  and  a 
boiled  ham.  I  wrote  him  to  get  some  butter-milk  to  mix 
with  the  meal  and  make  some  cakes.  He  wrote  me  back 
that  it  was  the  best  meal  he  had  eaten  for  a  long  time.' 
Mrs.  Reid  preserves  with  great  care  a  cedar-tree  her  son 
planted  near  the  portico  of  the  house  when  a  boy." 

Gail  Hamilton  has  tried  every  other  means  of  free- 
ing Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  now  she  invites  all  Christian 
churches  to  offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  impris- 
oned woman.  * 

"  Ancient  tradition  "  lias  in  this  counlrv  preserved 
to  maidens  the  privilege  of  being  selected  to  break  the 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bow  of  a  vessel  and  thus 
give  her  the  name  by  which  the  world  should  know 
her.  But  this  precedent  was  departed-  from  at  the 
launching  ofthe  2,000-ton  cruiser  at  City  Point  Works, 
Boston,  when  Mrs.  C.  F.  Allen,  daughter-in-law  of 
one  of  the  assignees  of  the  works,  broke  the  bottle  of 
wine  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel  and  said  :  "  In  the 
name  of  King  Neptune,  I  name  thee  Marbteliead.'' 
An  earlier  departure  was  made  in  1888,  when 
the  wife  of  Chief  Naval  Constructor  Wilson  was 
chosen  to  christen  one  of  the  cruisers,  Secretary 
Whitney  making  the  selection.  Other  instances  of 
married  women  christening  vessels  are  : 

The  British  Lord  of  Admiralty  has  frequently  selected 
married  women  for  this  duty  when  ships  of  importance  have 
been  launched  since  1882,  when  the  battle-ship  Edinburgh 
was  christened,  in  March,  by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
Then  the  Calliope,  the  vessel  which  ran  out  ofthe  harbor  in 
Samoa  so  handsomely  and  successfully  at  the  rime  when 
other  vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  hurricane,  was  christened 
by  Lady  Phipps-Hornby,  wife  of  Admiral-in-Cbiel"  Hornby, 
on  June  24,  1884,  Then  followed,  in  the  order  named,  the 
Japanese  cruiser,  Naniwa-Kan.  christened  by  Lady  Arm- 
strong, on  March  7,  1885  ;  the  battle-ship  Cawpcrd&wn,  by 
Mrs.  \V.  H.  Smith,  wife  of  the  First  Lord  ofthe  Admiralty, 
on  March  24,  1885  ;  the  cruiser  Jersey,  by  Lady  Key.  wile 
of  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cowber  Key,  on  March  31,  1885;  the 
Austrian  cruiser  Pant/ier,  by  Lady  Armstrong,  on  June  13, 
1885;  the  10, 000-ton  battle-ship  Benton,  by  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, on  June  15,  1885 ;  the  armored  cruiser  Orlando,  by 
Lady  Palmer,  wife  of  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  on  August  3,  1886  ; 
also  the  armored  cruiser  Undaunted,  by  Lady  George 
Hamilton  ;  the  armored  cruiser  Narciss:ts,  by  the  wife  of  C. 
H.  Wilson,  member  of  Parliament,  on  December  15,  1887  ; 
the  cruiser  Barraconta,  by  the  wife  of  Captain  C.  G.  Fane, 
on  May  16,  1889;  the  cruiser  Goldfinch,  by  the  wile  of 
Flag-Captain  A.  C.  Curtis,  on  May  18,  1889;  the  cruiser 
Vulcan,  by  the  wife  of  Admira!  Gordon,  on  June  13,  1889  ; 
the  9,000-ton  battle-ship  Blake,  by  Lady  George  Hamilton, 
on  November  23,  1889 ;  the  9,000-ton  battle-ship,  Blenheim, 
by  the  wife  of  Admiral  Hopkins,  on  Julys,  ^oo  ;  the  14,150- 
ton  battle-ship  Royal  Sovereign,  byr  Queen  Victoria,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1891;  the  Empress  of  India,  sister  to  the  Royal 
Soz'ereign,  by  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  May  7,  1891 ; 
the  cruiser  Sapfilto,  by  Lady  Colomb,  May  9,  1801 ;  the 
7,500-ton  armored  cruiser  Endymion,  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury,  July  22,  1891 ;  the  14,150-ton  battle-ship 
Hood,  by  Lady  Hood,  wife  of  Viscount  Hood,  on  July  30, 
1891 ;  and  the  14, 150-ton  battle-ship  Resolution,  by  the  wife 
ot  Chief-Constructor  W.  H.  White,  on  May  28,  1892.  The 
Spanish  battle-ship  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  was  christened 
by  Queen  Christina,  on  the  Nerion,  near  Ealbo3,  on  August 
30,  1890.  The  lnman  Line  steamships  City  of  New  York 
and  City  of  Paris  were  christened  by  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  respectively,  when 
they  were  launched  in  1888 ;  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamship  Lahn  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Barnwell,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1889 ;  the  Columbia,  of  the  Hamburg -American, 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  John  Laird,  on  February  27,  1889; 
and  the  Friesland,  by  Mrs.  Marsily,  on  August  15,  1889. 

Miss  Bulkley,  who  has  been  appointed  a  dean  in 
the  new  Chicago  University,  has  been  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  many  years. 
She  is  now  about  forty  years  old,  and  is  a  native  of 
Danbury,  Conn. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Sardou  told  this  story  on 
himself : 

"George  Sand,  then  at  die  zenith  of  her  fame,  was  one  of 
my  pet  idols.  One  morning  I  went  to  the  Odeon,  with  a 
play  rolled  up  in  my  hand  ;  the  stage-manager  told  me  they 
were  rehearsing  one  of  George  Sand's  pieces,  that  the  stage 
was  full,  and  Mme.  Sand  there  superintending  the  stage- 
setting.  '  Mme.  Sand  ! '  I  screamed  ;  '  oh,  let  me  go  on  the 
stage  ;  let  me  look  at  her  ;  let  me  go  near  her  ;  rind  me  a 
place  somewhere — do  ! '  As  I  went  on  the  stage — very 
timidly,  of  course,  and  as  awkward  as  any  schoolboy — I 
saw  a  large,  not  ill-favored  woman,  looking  like  a  cook, 
rolling  up  cigarettes  and  lolling  in  a  large  arm-chair.  The 
cigarettes  I  noticed  particularly,  as  the  regulations  were 
very  severe,  no  one  being  allowed  to  smoke  on  the  stage.  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  is  some  old  duenna  or  the  stage- 
manager's  cousin  ;  but  imagine  the  shock  when  I  heard  and 
realized  that  she  was  George  Sand  !  That  blow,  however, 
was  slight.  The  rehearsal  went  on.  At  a  certain  point 
there  was  a  lull,  and  one  of  the  machinists,  or  firemen,  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  stage.  He  had  but  just  started,  when 
Sand  caught  sight  of  him;  she  slopped  short  with  the 
cigarette  she  wis  rolling,  she  turned  from  the  manager, 
then  speaking  to  her,  and  her  eye  followed  the  pompier  out 
of  sight ;  when,  instead  of  answering  the  manager's  ques- 
tion, with  a  bland  smile,  she  murmured:  '  I!  est  uigrcmenl 
bien  fait,  ce  gars  la  ! ' " 

While  the  angry  natives  were  smashing  the  win- 
dows of  the  English  Mission  and  a  mob  was  raging 
at  its  doors  at  Fez,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  Lady 
Euan  Smith,  had  her  camera  out  and  was  getting 
their  photographs,  though  for  artistic,  not  legal,  pur- 


poses. "Allah,  burn  the  devil !  What  soldiers  these 
Englishwomen  make  ! "  was  the  flattering  comment 
made  by  the  war  minister  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
Miss  Kerrison,  her  guest,  at  the  same  time  was 
making  out  an  application  for  a  repeating-rifle.  by 
recounting  her  previous  success  in  breaking  glass- 
balls. 

Victoria's  maids  of  honor,  who  are  paid  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  their  services,  earn  their 
salaries.  They  are  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
queen  in  a  new  gown  every  day  that  they  are  on 
duty,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  her  majesty  at 
any  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

A  curious  legal  contest  has  just  been  concluded  in 
V ranee.  The  London  Standard  gives  this  account 
of  it: 

In  1856,  the  late  Mme.  d'Vvon  was  a  widow  named  Mrs. 
Smith.  She  had  one  child,  Fredtrica,  who  fell  in  love  with 
a  French  gentleman,  M.  de  Trcgomain.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  Mrs.  Smith  refused  to  give  her  consent.  Imme- 
diately she  came  of  age,  the  daughter  married  M.  de  Trego- 
main.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1871,  M.  de  Tregomain  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Mans.  His  widow,  left  in  the  greates 
distress,  implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  who 
had,  in  the  interval,  mnrried  M.  d'Vvon.  She  brought  an 
action  against  her  mother  to  compel  her  to  provide  her 
with  the  means  of  living,  which,  if  they  have  the  means, 
parents  are  bound  by  Irench  law  to  du  for  indigent  chil- 
dren. It  was  during  these  legal  proceedings  that  Mme. 
d'Yvon,  for  the  first  time,  denied  her  maternity.  She  re- 
lated that,  in  1834,  when  traveling  with  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  Smith,  in  England,  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  a 
child,  and,  knowing  she  could  never  become  a  mother,  she 
applied  10  a  work-house  in  Sussex,  where  she  found  an 
orphan  girl,  five  months  old,  who  was  inscribed  on  the  regis- 
ter as  Mary  Ann  Chapel.  She  adopted  her,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment gave  it  out  to  the  world  that  the  infant  whom  she 
called  Frederica  was  her  daughter.  Mme.  d'Yvon  sup- 
ported her  assertion  by  medical  testimony  to  prove  she  bad 
never  given  birth  to  a  child.  Mine,  de  Tregomain  invoked 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Perkins,  who  swore  thai  at  about  ihe 
date  of  her  birth,  he  visited  Mrs.  Smith,  who  gave  birth  to 
twins,  one  a  boy,  who  died  almost  immediately,  and  the 
other  a  girl,  who  was  named  Frederica.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mme.  de  Tregomain  reminded  the  court  that  at  the  moment 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  her  future  husband.  Mrs.  Smith 
had  been  so  far  from  denying  her  maternity  that  she  had, 
on  the  contrary,  invoked  her  maternal  authority  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  M.  de  Tregomain. 
After  three  years'  litigation,  the  supreme  court,  in  July, 
1876,  proclaimed  that  Mme.  de  Tregomain  was  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Mine.  d'Yvon.  Notwithstanding  this  judgment. 
Mme.  d'Yvon  continued  to  protest,  and  when  she  died,  in 
1891,  it  was  found  that  in  her  will  she  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize her  daughter,  and  had  left  all  her  immense  fortune  to 
M.  de  Grandchamp.  This  will  the  civil  tribunal  of  Paris 
has  just  annuled. 
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LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 


Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  l-'ancy, 
nd  Stage  Dances. 


FALL 


WINTER 

STYLES 


332-336  KEARNY  ST. 


MAKE     WRiTINC    A     PLEASURE    BY    USINC 


II 


tot;  "hapid  -vc-iiiteh  >>  lE'oTTKrT.A.iKr  zfekt 

Unconditionally  warranted.  Double  Feeder  that  never  fails.  The  best  and  cheapest.  Write  to  learn  how  you  can 
test  one  free.  Liberal  discount  to  trade  and  agents.  "  We  recommend  the  '  Rapid  Writer  '  to  those  wanting  a  superior 
fountain  pen."— DuBois&  DuBots,  Proprietors  im>entnv  Age.     Address  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


August  29,  1892. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Hope  Ellis,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  William  T.  EUis, 
a  prominent  merchant  and  capitalist  of  Marysville,  to 
Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  son  of  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  of 
this  city.  Miss  Ellis  has  passed  a  couple  of  seasons 
here  and  at  Monterey,  and  has  become  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  many  she  has  met.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  first  week  of  October  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Marysville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum  have  issued  in- 
vitations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Frances  Anita  Plum,  and  Mr.  James  Irvine,  which 
will  take  place  at  their  residence.  308  Page  Street, 
at  three  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  September 
1st. 

Miss  Belle  Garber,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
John  Garber,  and  Mr.  Whitney  Palache,  son  of  Mr. 
James  Palache,  will  be  married  next  Tuesday  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents  at  Claremont,  near 
Temescal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  gave  a  most  enjoy- 
able breakfast  at  the  Casino,  in  Santa  Cruz,  last  Sat- 
urday in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the  First  United 
Slates  Infantry,  who  have  been  encamped  there. 
The  national  colors  were  prominent  in  the  decoration 
of  the  table,  and  the  menu  was  bounteous. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Carolan  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  pleasant  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Nelson  and  Miss  Georgia  Emerson,  of  Oak- 
land, are  in  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  will  remain  at  Castle 
Crag  during  September. 

Mr.  Robert  Sherwood  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate 
Voorhies  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are 
paying  a  month's  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  Miss  Helene  Berger,  who  have 
been  passing  the  season  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y„  will 
return  here  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  has  returned  from  the  East,  after 
passing  a  month  at  Long  Branch  and  Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  M.  Nuttall  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall, 
left  for  the  East  last  Wednesday  en  route  to  Europe. 

Misses  Florence  and  Lillian  Reed  have  returned  to  the 
chy  after  passing  the  summer  at  Auburn. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Magee  left  New  York  last  Wednesday  for 
Europe. 

Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  and  Miss  Maggie  Brooks  have 
been  passing  the  last  two  months  in  San  Jose'. 

Mr.  N.  ri.  Masten  and  the  Misses  Irene,  Jennie,  and 
Alice  Masten  returned  last  Sunday  from  a  pleasant  visit  at 
Monterey. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Mason,  n£e  Merry,  will  return 
from  Alaska  in  a  couple  ot  weeks. 

Mr.  James  G.  Greene,  of  this  city,  is  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  the  1  iables,  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Leland  Gamble  left  on  Friday  for  Arizona  with  the 
intention  of  locating  permanently  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  and  her  grandchildren  will  remain  at 
Casde  Crag  until  October. 

Miss  Florence  Lockwood  is  visiting  friends  in  Paris. 

Miss  Ella  Adams  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe  last  Monday,  and  are  now  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Ignatz  Steinhart  are  enjoying  a  visit  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tobin  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Hubbard  is  at  Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  W,  Forman  have  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  returned  from  Salt  Lake  City 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  and  Miss  Moody  have  re- 
turned from  an  enjoyable  trip  to  Japan  and  China, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rounseville  Wildman,  nie  Aldrich, 
are  expected  here  in  September  from  Singapore,  where  Mr. 
Wildman  has  been  serving  as  United  States  Consul.  It  is 
said  that  the  Sultan  of  Johore  and  suite  will  accompany 
them. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and  Ethel 
Martel  will  return  in  a  few  days  from  Santa  Cruz,  where 
they  have  been  passing  the  summer. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Miss  Yost  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Louise  Moulder  is  visiting  Switzerland. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Lottie  and 
Laura  Gashwiler  left  last  Thursday  for  New  York  city-, 
where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Green  have  left  San  Rafael, 
where  they  have  been  all  summer,  and  are  now  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  have  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  Napa  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  remain  at  Meadow- 
lands  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Lou  Wall,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  home  after 
studying  art  in  Europe  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  S.  Raymond,  who  has  been  passing  several 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking   powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,N.  Y. 


months  at  The  Colonial,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  the 
East. 

Miss  Mabel  Love  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford 
at  Monterey. 

Miss  Grant  has  returned  to  the  city  aftei  a  pleasant  visit 
to  relatives  in  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Harry  W,  Gardner  and  her  sister.  Miss  Mae  Helene 
Bacon,  will  leave  for  Guatemala  by  steamer  on  September 
5lb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  go  to  Monterey 
in  September  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  of  Alameda,  will  visit 
Lake  Tahoe  next  month. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  McAllister  are  visiting 
Mrs.  B.  Peyton  at  her  home  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  after  passing  the  season  there,  and  are  at  Monterey 
for  a  week. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Arnhold  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks" 
visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon,  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Dillon  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
the  season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilgaritf  will  remain  in  Sausaiito 
until  the  winter  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Thomas,  of  this  city,  are  traveling 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  F.  Williams  and  the  Misses  Fan- 
nie, Gertrude,  and  Dorothy  Williams  are  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  were  in  Paris  when 
last  heard  from. 

Miss  Mae  Dimond  has  arrived  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wood 
have  arrived  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  pass  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Castle 
Crag  in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Appleton  Maguire  will  visit  friends 
in  Portland,  Or.,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  September. 
They  are  still  occupying  their  cottage  in  Sausaiito,  and  last 
Sunday  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine 
and  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  Mayo  Newhall  have  returned  from 
San  Rafael,  where  they  have  been  passing  the  summer. 

General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull  are  in  the  city  on  a 
visit  from  their  ranch  in  Tulare  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Seligman,  who  passed  the  season  in 
San  Rafael,  have  returned  to  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fratinger  are  at  the  Gilsey  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  returned  last  Wednesday 
from  an  enjoyable  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.  Paolo  de  Vecchi  has  been  in  San  Rafael  during  the 
past  week  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs  E.  B.  Perrin  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel  in  Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Frank  Soule  and  Miss  M.  Soule,  of  Oakland,  are 
passing  the  season  at  Fort  William  Henry,  near  Lake 
George. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Gillette,  Jr.,  was  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  and  Mrs.  Robert  Morri- 
son are  traveling  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Reis  left  last  Wednesday  to  visit  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  are  visiting  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Herold  will  remain  in  Sausaiito 
until  October  1st. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  will  go  to  Castle  Crag  about 
about  September  7th,  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Wightman  have  returned  from 
an  enjoyable  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  returned  last  Monday  from 
a  fortnight's  visit  at  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bunker  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma 
McMillan  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  Blythedale  and  Larkspur. 

Miss  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  the  Misses  Sbeehy 
at  their  residence,  803  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Blackwell  and  Miss  Louise  Holladay  have  ar- 
rived in  London,  where  they  will  remain  until  October  and 
then  go  to  Norway. 

Mr.  Claude  T.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  will  pass 
the  coming  month  in  Sausaiito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Emeric  and  Miss  Lorena  Barbier 
will  return  to  the  city  on  September  1st,  after  passing  the 
summer  at  their  ranch  near  San  Pablo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  who  have  been  passing 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  will  return  to  the  city-  next  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit  from  his 
catUe  range  in  Arizona. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  J.Somers,  and  Mr.  Fairbank 
G.  Somers  are  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  and  family  are  rusticat- 
ing on  a  ranch  near  Mountain  View. 

Miss  Belle  Smith  is  visiting  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Rideout  have  returned  to  Marys- 
ville after  passing  a  month  at  Santa  Cruz. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  Leonard  A.  Lovering,  Fourth  Infantry,  U,  S. 
A.,  has  been  formally  relieved  from  duty  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Ruger,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  George  E.  Gage,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Perley,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  of 
Fort  Mason,  are  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Engineer  Victor  Blue,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  C/iarleston,  is 
passing  his  vacation  at  Marion,  S.  C. 


Sir  Edmond  du  Cane,  a  student  of  crime,  says 
there  were  85,250  "  habitual  criminals  "  known  to  the 
London  police  in  1864,  and  that  in  1890,  the  number 
had  fallen  to  52,000.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  crime 
would  cease  if  drunkenness  were  swept  away.  "If 
any  social  habit  more  than  another  leads  to  crime," 
he  says,  "  it  is  that  of  betting  and  gambling,  which 
derive  their  attraction  from  the  hope  of  getting  rich 
without  work." 

The  second  congress  of  the  N'alional  Real  Estate 
Association  will  convene  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Octo- 
ber 4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1892.  Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher,  of 
the  firm  of  Tevis  &  Fisher,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  association. 


The  Boston  postmaster  the  other  day  got  a  letter 
addressed  "  Charles  Smith,  K  Pan."  It  was  at  once 
sent  to  Cape  Ann. 


Valuable  Works  of  Art. 

Bu\  ers  of  fine  paintings  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Gump  Gallery,  at  581  Market  Street,  where  the 
Messrs.  Gump  are  exhibiting  their  latest  importations 
from  Europe.  These  include  some  superb  paintings 
from  the  Paris  Salon  and  the  exhibitions  in  Rome 
and  Munich,  as  well  as  from  the  ateliers  of  the  most 
famous  artists,  and  are  such  as  would  do  honor  to 
any  public  or  private  gallery.  A  number  of  exquisite 
water-colors  are  included  in  the  collection. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Though  "The  Science  of  Nutrition,"  by  Edward 
Atkinson  and  others,  contains  essays  on  food-values 
and  dietaries  in  keeping  with  its  tide,  its  chief  inter- 
est (says  the  Nation)  lies  in  the  description  of  Mr, 
Atkinson's  invention,  the  Aladdin  oven.  Impressed 
by  the  elaborate  unsuitability  to  its  purpose  of  the 
ordinary  kitchen  range,  he,  some  years  ago,  began 
experimenting  with  various  other  methods  of  cook- 
ing, and  has  at  last  satisfied  himself  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  paper  box  for  the  iron  box  that  we  now  try 
to  bake  in.  From  the  non-conducting  character  of 
the  oven  walls,  there  results  a  surprising  economy  of 
fuel,  so  that  almost  or  quite  all  the  cooking  for  a  family 
of  moderate  size  may  be  done  witli  one  central-draft 
lamp.  This  seems  less  astonishing  when  we  remember 
that  the  heat  of  the  lamp  is  strictly  confined  to  its  own 
work,  cooking  food,  very  little  escaping  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  kitchen  and  the  temper  of  the 
cook.  Economy  of  food  as  well  as  fuel,  it  is  affirmed, 
attends  the  use  of  the  Aladdin  oven,  since  the 
cheaper  meats,  grains,  and  vegetables  are  so  im- 
proved in  taste  and  digestibility  by  long  cooking  at 
moderate  temperatures  as  to  be  really  better  than 
more  expensive  kinds  of  food  cooked  in  the  common 
way.  This  long,  slow  cooking  is  just  what  can  not 
be  managed  in  our  fickle  ranges  without  close  watch- 
ing, but  the  Aladdin  ovt-n,  it  seems,  may  be  left  to 
itself  for  hours  at  a  time  in  perfect  assurance  that  all 
will  be  well.  It  is  even  said  that  the  family  may 
sleep  care-free  while  their  breakfast  cooks  all  night. 
The  use  of  a  thermometer  to  determine  the  heat  of 
the  oven  and  of  accurate  time-schedules  promises  to 
put  the  art  of  cooking  on  an  exact  and  scientific 
basis,  and  will  leave  to  the  ridicule  they  deserve  such 
ancient  devices  of  oven-testing  as  "  holding  your 
hand  in  while  you  count  thirty,"  and  other  trials 
by  ordeal.  The  Aladdin  oven,  though  especially 
fitted  to  bless  the  poor,  will  probably  fail  when  put 
into  the  hands  of  coarse  and  ignorant  women  either 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  well-to-do  kitchens  where 
they  rule  the  roast,  as  the  greatest  exactness  possible 
and  necessary  in  using  it  will  be  anything  but  a  rec- 
ommendation to  those  who  value  luck  as  an  excuse 
for  their  own  shortcomings.  Its  greatest  success 
should  be  scored  in  thrifty  homes  of  the  middle  class. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  poor  enough, 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  enough,  to  welcome 
such  an  invention  when  once  tried.  The  frugal 
housewife  who  used  to  sigh  over  her  receipts  begin- 
ning, "  A  pair  of  full-grown  but  fat  and  tender  chick- 
ens," will  smile,  perhaps,  with  incredulity,  to  read 
one  of  Mr.  Atkinson's:  "Order  the  toughest  old 
gander  that  can  be  found  in  the  market,"  etc.;  but 
she  will  be  sure  to  feel  a  real  satisfaction  on  learning 
how  to  make  such  unpromising  material  not  only 
eatable  but  good. 


Our  latest  English  critic,  Panmore  Gordon,  is 
cordial  in  his  recognition  of  the  creature  comforts 
of  America.  He  recalls,  with  astonishment,  the 
strange  averment  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant : 
"As  there  is  no  cookery  in  America,  it  was  im- 
possible, save  by  the  aid  of  canvas-backs,  to  dine  a 
I' Amiricaine."  Our  author's  more  enlarged  ex- 
perience enables  him  to  pronounce  this  declaration 
monstrous  and  indefensible.  "  Has  Besant,"  he 
cried,  "  never  heard  of  terrapins — the  true  diamond- 
back  terrapins  of  Chesapeake,  whereof  the  belles  of 
Baltimore  make  boast?  Knows  he  nothing  of  the 
chicken  gumbo  wherewith  the  Creoles  of  New  Or- 
leans have  enriched  the  menu  of  civilization  ?  Wots 
he  not  of  the  soft-shelled  crabs  of  New  York?" 
Mr.  Gordon  assures  the  English  novelist  that  if  he 
really  knew  the  United  States  he  could  instantly 
draw  up  from  memory  a  Rabelaisian  list  of  the 
triumphs  of  American  cookery,  setting  forth  not 
only  the  merits  of  terrapin,  gumbo,  and  soft-shelled 
crab,  but  also  of  clam-chowder,  of  shad,  pompano, 
and  Spanish  mackerel,  of  corn-bread,  succotash, 
and  corn  on  the  cob.  Mr.  Gordon  goes  on  to  make 
the  mouths  of  his  readers  water  by  describing  a 
strictly  American  dinner,  at  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  assist.  The  host,  it  seems,  had  seated 
five  guests  about  a  round  table.  Before  every  man 
was  an  ice-packed  bottle  of  the  dry  champagne  he 
particularly  affected.  To  Blue  Point  oysters  suc- 
ceeded terrapin  ;  then  a  whole  canvas-back  was  put 
before  each  guest,  one  or  more  birds  being  held  in 
reserve  for  men  with  enviable  appetites.  Afterward 
came  a  mayonnaise  of  celery  ;  then  the  waiter 
served  a  little  fruit  and  a  little  cheese.  Finally,  there 
was  a  cup  of  coffee,  after  which  the  table  was  cleared 
for  action,  and  a  search  for  four  aces  followed. 


Sherry  appears  to  have  had  its  day,  for  the  En- 
glish consul  at  Cadiz  reports  that  the  cxportations  of 
this  wine  for  British  consumption,  once  a  very  great 
industry,  are  steadily  and  rapidly  declining.  Madeira 
also  is  likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  The  Spanish 
Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to  check 
the  adulteration  of  Spanish  wines,  but  so  much  oppo-  ! 
sition  is  made  to  the  commission  that  its  recommend-  | 
ations  are  not  likely  to  have  much  weight.  Madeira 
was  the  choicest  beverage  of  our  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
forefathers  in  New  England  and  on  the  South  At- 
lantic Coast,  and  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  wine- 
makers  themselves  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
attempt  of  recent  years  to  restore  the  wine  to  its  old- 
time  place  of  favor. 


HOW  BABIES  SUFFER 

When  their  tender  Skins  are  literally  On  Fire 
with  Itcliing  aud  Burning  Eczemaa  and  other  Itch- 
ing, Scaly,  aod  Blotchy  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases, 
""  ^  with  Loss  of  Hair,  none  but 
*^\.  mothers  realize.  To  know  that 
A   a  single  application  of  the 

^CUTICURA 


Remedies  will  afford  imme- 
diate relief,  permit  rest  and 
sleep,  aod  point  to  a  speedy 
and  economical  cure,  and  not 
to  use  them,  is  to  fail  In  your 
duty  Parents,  save  your  children  years  of  need- 
less suffering  from  torturing  and  disGgnring  erup- 
tions. Cutictjra  Remedies  are  the  greatest  skin 
cures,  blood  purifiers,  and  humor  remedies  of 
modem  times.  Sold  everywhere.  Pottes  Drug 
axd  Chemical  Corporation,  Boston. 
8&-  "  How  to  Cure  Skio  Diseases  "  mailed  free. 

QADV'C  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I   V  by  Cuticuea  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

PAINS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Relieved  in  one  minute  by  that  new, 
elegant,  and  infallible  Antidote  to  Pain, 
Inflammation .  tind  Weakness,  the  Outl- 
cura  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    25  cents. 


w 
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OME    COBIFOKTS  ARK 

not  enough.  Every  lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  lier  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.  Lola  Montez  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
complexion  to  youth.  Price,  75  cts. 
,per  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.  Mrs. 
'Nettie  Harbison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE    CROSVENOR 

SUTTER  ST.,  near  STOCKTOX, 

Elegant  new  brick  and  terra  cotta  build- 
ing. The  only  strictly  first-claes  furnished 
apartments  for  gentlemen  and  fa  mil  les. 
Crane  elevator  7  A.  M.  to  12  midnight  ;  por- 
celain baths;  very  central  t »•  the  best  res- 
taurants, stores,  and  theatres;  for  transient 
and  permanent  guests,  J*l  to  £3  per  day  ; 
■week,  !*5  to  S1G  ;  monthly  rate,  single 
rooms,  815  to  830;  suites,  835  to  875 ;  this 
house  has  no  equal  for  strict  cleanliness  and 
respectability  :  references  required. 

MR.  ami   MRS.   I.   SANDFOKD, 
Late  of  the  Oriel  Hotel,  Proprietors. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 

Situated  in  San  Mateo  County,  between 
the  Holy  Cross  and  Home  of  Peace  Ceme- 
teries and  reached  in  thirty  minutes  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Electric  Cars, 

Now  Offer  Family  Plots 

For  sale  in  any  size  required. 

The  cemetery  is  non-sectarian  and  is  laid 
out  on  the  lawn  plan,  thereby  saving  the  lot- 
owners  the  great  and  useless  expense  of 
coping,  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  beau- 
tiful burial  place. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  office, 
325  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  the  cemetery  of 
W.  J.  BLA1N,  Superintendent. 


EXHIBITION 

—OF    THE    ONLY— 

Tailor-Made  Garments 

IN    THE    WEST. 

We  are  unpacking  the  very  Latest,  Finest, 
and  Best  Garments- 

SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, 

TROUSERS 

Hade  by  BrokaW  Bros.,  New    Wrk, 
Rogers,  PeetA  ('<>.,>'<•«  York 

01  B  <>«  N  <  -ki.kiii:  villi 

Roos  Bros.  Fall  Styles 

FOB 

Men,  Boys,  Children 

kxao— 

FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS. 

RODS  BROS. 

27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Kearny  St. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  29,  1892. 


NOTHING    ON-NOT    EVEN    HER    BOOTS. 
A  Terrible  Watering-Place  Scandal. 

Miss  Tabitba  Grey  had  not-  reached  the  age  of 
forty-five  years  without  acquiring  an  extensive  and 
unfavorable  knowledge  of  her  own  sex.  Men  were 
wicked  ;  Miss  Grey  admitted  and  deplored  the  fact, 
but  it  was  so  much  in  the  order  of  nature  that  she 
had  almost  ceased  to  cavil  at  it.  But  that  women 
should  be  wicked  !  Here  Miss  Grey's  toleration 
gave  out.  And  so  many  women,  especially  young 
women,  and  more  especially  pretty  young  women, 
were  wicked.  It  was  atrocious.  Entertaining  this 
general  opinion,  Miss  Grey,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
held  Maggie  Lester  in  the  utmost  detestation.  The 
hotel  was.  in  fact,  hardly  large  enough  to  contain,  in 
any  comfort,  Miss  Grey  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  Maggie  Lester,  her  brother  Charles,  and  their 
friend  and  traveling  companion,  Captain  Petrie.  It 
is  true  that  the  feeling  of  discomfort  was  entirely 
confined  to  Miss  Grey.  The  young  people  were  very 
civil  10  her  when  any  one  of  them  happened  to  be 
next  her  at  table,  and  at  other  times  thought  nothing 
about  her  ;  but  Miss  Grey  endured  agonies  enough 
for  a  hotel  full  of  people.  She  shuddered  at  Mag- 
gie's striped  waistcoat  and  white  sailor's  knot,  with  its 
golden  pin.  at  her  brown  boots,  at  her  love  of  long 
and  hard  rides,  at  her  not  infrequent  slang,  above  all, 
at  the  terms  of  hearty  and  familiar  camaraderie  on 
which  she  thought  fit  to  conduct  her  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Petrie.  The  decorum  of  literature  for- 
bids that  Miss  Grey's  inmost  suspicions  should  be 
put  in  writing  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  were 
very  dark,  indeed — so  dark  that  all  the  ether  ladies, 
to  whom  Miss  Grey  repeated  them,  could  not  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  them. 

One  morning,  after  breakfast.  Miss  Grey  took  her 
knitting  and  the  Church  Times  and  sat  down  in  the 
veranda.  A  moment  later,  to  her  disgust,  Charlie 
Lester  and  Captain  Petrie  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  lit  their  cigars,  and,  after  a  polite  "Good- 
morning,"  took  their  seats  a  few  yards  from  her. 
Miss  Grey  sniffed  the  tobacco-tainted  air  and  was 
about  to  rise  and  ostentatiously  remove  herself 
from  the  infected  zone,  when  she  heard  a  scrap  of 
conversation  between  the  two  young  men  which  en- 
tirely altered  her  determination.  She  sat  still  and 
listened  .with  all  her  might. 

"I  wonder  when  Maggie  will  be  down,"  said 
Lester  ;  "  I  want  to  tell  her." 

"Oh,  you're  too  late,"  said  Petrie;  "I've  told 
her." 

*'  What,  have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  knew  she'd  like  to  know,  so  I  went  out- 
side her  door  five  minutes  ago  and  shouted  what 
we'd  heard,  and  she  came  out  directly." 

"  Had  she  anything  on?"  inquired  Lester,  in  an 
interested  tone. 

"No,"  responded  Captain  Petrie;  "but  that 
made  no  difference." 

"  It  would  to  me,"  said  Lester,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  to  me,"  said  the  captain  ;  "but  it  didn't  to 
her.  I  reminded  her  of  it,  and  she  said  that  it  made 
no  odds — she  wanted  to  hear  all  I  knew  directly. 
So  we  stood  in  the  hall,  and " 

Miss  Grey  had  been  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  horrified.  She  had  been  prepared  for  a 
good  deal,  but  this  was  too  much.  And  the  creature's 
own  brother  listened  to  it !  Her  knitting  fell  from 
her  grasp,  and  the  needles  jangled  on  the  floor. 
The  captain  hastened  to  pick  them  up,  interrupting 
his  narrative  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Miss  Grey  froze 
him  with  an  awful  look,  and  strode  into  the  house. 

Miss  Grey  was  a  woman  who  never  allowed  her- 
self to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  duly,  however 
painful  that  path  might  be  to  others.  She  soon  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  must  do,  and,  having 
come  to  a  resolution,  she  laid  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore an  informal  committee  of  three  irreproachable 
and  austere  matrons,  whom  she  selected  from  among 
her  fellow-guests.  The  immediate  result  of  their 
conference  was  that  when  Maggie  Lester,  looking 
very  fresh  and  blooming  after  her  morning  gallop, 
came  in  to  luncheon  and  took  her  place  at  the  table, 
no  fewer  than  four  elderly  ladies  put  down  their 
knives  and  forks,  rose  from  their  chairs,  and  solemnly 
stalked. out  of  the  room. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  up?"  said  Charlie  Lester. 

But  nobody  knew  what  was  up  ;  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance. Maggie  least  of  all,  for  she  cheerfully  began 
her  lunch,  merely  remarking  to  the  captain,  as 
though  in  continuance  of  a  previous  conversation  : 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  I'd  had  anything 
— even  the  least  little  bit — on,  would  it?" 

"  Ah.  you  ought  to  have  put  your  boots  on,"  said 
the  captain,  with  a  smile. 

A  fifth  lady,  sitting  by.  overheard  these  remarks, 
and  when,  after  lunch.  Miss  Grey  informed  her  of 
the  startling  occurrence  of  the  morning,  her  lesti- 
monv  completed  the  damning  chain  of  evidence. 
They  made  a  joke  of  it !  What  could  the  sugges- 
tion of  boots — only  boots — be,  except  a  vulgar, 
shameless  jest  ?  The  ladies  went  in  a  body  to  the 
hotelkeeper  and  intimated  that  either  they  or  the 
Lester  party  must  forthwith  leave  the  hotel.  The 
hotelkeeper  demanded  reasons  ;  cogent,  irrefragable 
reasons  were  supplied  by  Miss  Grey  and  the  fifth 
lady — reasons  clothed,  of  course,  in  decorous  lan- 
guage, but  unmistakably  revealing  the  infamous 
conduct  of  Maggie  Lester. 


"  I  assure  you,  ladies,"  exclaimed  the  hotelkeeper, 
beads  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow,  "  it's  the  | 
first  time   such    a  thing  has    ever  occurred    in    mv  i 
house." 

"  It  must  be  the  last,"  said  Miss  Grey,  firmly. 

"I  will  act  at  once,"  declared  the  hotelkeeper; 
"  this  is  a  respectable  house,  and  such  proceedings 
can  not  be  tolerated.  Good  gracious !  It  would  en- 
danger my  business ! " 

"  And  your  soul,"  said  Miss  Grey,  solemnly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  the  hotelkeeper. 

"  And  your  soul,"  repeated  Miss  Grey. 

"Oh,  yes.  to  be  sure — of  course,  my  soul,  miss. 
I'll  go  to  Mr.  Lester  at  once." 

The  hotelkeeper  was  a  nervous,  bashful  man,  and 
when  he  found  himself  standing  before  the  Lesters 
and  Captain  Petrie,  as  they  drank  their  afier-lunch- 
eon  coffee,  he  was  much  embarrassed.  At  last  he 
managed  to  indicate  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Lester  alone. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Charlie.  "  Go  on.  What's 
the  matter?" 

The  hotelkeeper  nerved  himself  for  the  effort. 
After  all,  if  these  people  were  not  ashamed  for  them- 
selves, why  should  he  blush  for  them  ?  Looking 
sternly  at  Charlie,  he  began  to  formulate  his  accusa- 
tion. He  had  not  got  far  before  Maggie  gave  a  little 
shriek  of  amazement,  and  the  captain,  jumping  up. 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  exclaimed  : 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal?  What's  this 
scandalous  nonsense  you've  got  hold  of  ?"  and  the 
captain  shook  his  host  severely. 

'*  I  am  not  to  be  bullied,  sir,"  said  the  hotelkeeper, 
stoutly.  "  I  have  excellent  authority  for  what  I  say, 
and " 

"  Whose  authority  ?  " 

The  hotelkeeper  vouched  Miss  Grey  and  the  fifth 
lady. 

"  We  must  look  into  this,"  said  the  captain. 

Maggie,  who  was  blushing  severely,  but  was  not 
without  a  secret  tendency  to  convulsive  laughter,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them,  and  the  four 
proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Inquisition 
sat  enthroned  on  the  sofa,  Miss  Grev  presiding. 
Miss  Grey  rose  with  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  Not  gone  yet  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  captain;  "we  want  to 
hear  your  story  first." 

"  Have  you  no  shame  ?"  demanded  Miss  Grey  of 
Maggie. 

"  Never  mind  that  ma'am,"  said  the  captain  ; 
1 '  let's  hear  the  story  first." 

Miss  Grey  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  the  ceiling, 
and  began  :  "With  my  own  ears  I  heard  it.  Mrs. 
Britson  "  (Mrs.  Britson  was  the  fifth  lady)  "  will  con- 
firm what  I  say.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard  Captain 
Petrie  relate  to  Mr.  Lester — to  this  person's  brother 
— that   he  had   had  an  interview  with   this   person 

when  this  person    was    entirely "      Miss    Grey 

paused   for  a  moment,  gathered  her  courage,  and 
added,  in  an  awestruck  whisper,  "  disrobed." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  audience.  The  cul- 
prits" faces  expressed  real  or  simulated  astonish- 
ment. 

"If  I  must  put  it  plainly,"  pursued  Miss  Grey — 
and  at  this  several  ladies  opened  their  fans  and  held 
them  before  their  faces — "Captain  Petrie  said  that 
Miss  Lester — that  person — had  nothing  on,  and  that 
when  he  reminded  her  of  it  she  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumstance was  immaterial.  Subsequently,  at  lunch- 
eon, the  young  woman  herself  admitted  the  fact 
in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Britson.  If  that  is  not 
enough " 

It  apparently  was  enough,  for  Charlie  Lester  threw 
himself  into  an  arm-chair  with  a  wild  shriek  of  laugh- 
ter. Maggie's  slight  figure  shook  convulsively  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  Captain  Petrie, 
after  a  moment's  blank  amazement,  cried  out : 

"  By  Jove  !  I've  got  it.  Oh  !  this  beats  anything  \  " 
And  he  joined  in  with  a  loud  guffaw. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  treat  such  a — an  abomina- 
ble  "  began  Miss  Grey,  austerely. 

"Oh!  stop;  for  heaven's  sake,  stop!"  exclaimed 
the  captain  ;  "  you'll  be  the  death  of  me,  you  really 
will ! " 

Silence  followed  for  a  moment,  and  the  captain, 
conquering  his  mirth,  went  on:  "I  don't  know  if 
any  of  you  ladies  go  in  for  horse-racing.  Probably 
not ;  I'm  sure  Miss  Grey  doesn't.  Well,  this  morn- 
ing I  heard  that  a  horse  of  mine,  which  is  running 
in  a  race  to-day,  had  done  an  exceptionally  and  quite 
unexpectedly  good  trial — I  mean,  had  proved  afar 
faster  runner  than  we  had  supposed.  In  fact,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  he  would  win  the  race.  Some- 
times, ladies,  I  am  wicked  enough  to  bet.  Occa- 
sionally Charlie  Lester  is  equally  wicked.  Now  and 
then.  Miss  Lester  yields  to  that  vice.  Well,  as  you 
know,  we  are  far  from  a  telegraph  here  ;  and  we 
were  much  annoyed,  Charlie  and  I,  that  we  could 
not  take  advantage  of  our  fresh  information  to  bet  on 
the  horse — to  put  something  on.  as  we  say.  Miss 
Lester  regretted,  also,  when  I  told  her  the  news, 
that  she  had  nothing  on — the  horse.  Do  you  begin 
to  understand,  ladies  ?" 

The  ladies  glanced  at  one  another  in  some  confu- 
sion.    Miss  Grey  looked  angry  and  suspicious. 

"  And  the  boots?"  she  said. 

"To  put  your  boots  on  a  horse,"  explained  the 
captain,  politely,  "  is  a  slang  expression  for  belting 
your  entire  available  fortune  on  his  success.  Another 
expression  is  to  put  your  shirt " 

"  Sir  1 "  said  Miss  Grey. 


But  Miss  Grey's  sway  was  ended.  Maggie  burst 
into  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter,  and.  after  a  moment's 
pause,  the  whole  company  followed  suit.  Miss  Grey 
turned  and  left  the  room.  The  next  day  she  left  the 
hotel ;  she  could  not  face  her  victorious  foes.  Captain 
Petrie  insisted  on  handing  her  into  the  omnibus,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so:  "Be  easy,  my  dear  madam.  In 
future  it  shall  be  my  care  to  see  that  Miss  Lester  has 
something  on." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Wonderful  Spring  of  San  Joaquin. 
Of  all  the  fountains  that  poets  sing — 
Crystal,  thermal,  or  mineral  spring  ; 
Ponce  de  Leon's  Fount  of  Youth  ; 
Wells  with  bottoms  of  doubtful  truth  ; 
In  short,  of  all  the  springs  of  Time 
That  ever  were  flowing  in  fact  or  rhyme, 
That  ever  were  tasted,  felt,  or  seen — 
There  were  none  like  the  Spring  of  San  Joaquin. 

Anno  Domini  Eighteen-Seven, 

Father  Dominguez  (now  in  heaven — 

Qbiil  Eighteen  twenty-seven) 

Found  the  spring,  and  found  it,  too, 

By  his  mule's  miraculous  cast  of  a  shoe ; 

For  his  beast — a  descendant  of  Balaam's  ass — 

Stopped  on  the  instant,  and  would  not  pass. 

The  Padre  thought  the  omen  sood. 

And  bent  his  lips  to  the  trickling  flood  ; 

Then — as  the  chronicles  declare, 

On  the  honest  faith  of  a  true  believer — 

His  cheeks,  though  wasted,  lank,  and  bare. 

Filled  like  a  withered  russet-pear 

In  the  vacuum  of  a  glass  receiver. 

And  the  snows  that  seventy  winters  bring 

Melted  away  in  that  magic  spring. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  wondrous  news 
The  Padre  brought  into  Santa  Cruz. 
The  Church,  of  course,  had  its  own  views 
Of  who  were  worthiest  to  use 
The  magic  spring ;  but  the  prior  claim 
Fell  to  the  aged,  sick,  and  lame. 
Far  and  wide  the  people  came ; 
Some  from  the  healthful  Aptos  Creek 
Hastened  to  bring  their  helpless  sick ; 
Even  the  fishers  of  rude  Soquel 
Suddenly  found  they  were  far  from  well ; 
The  brawny  dwellers  of  San  Lorenzo 
Said,  in  fact,  thev  had  never  been  so ; 
And  all  were  ailing— strange  to  say — 
From  Pescadero  to  Monterey. 

Over  the  mountain  they  poured  in 
With  leathern  bottles,  and  bags  of  skin  ; 
Through  the  canons  a  motley  throng 
Trotted,  hobbled,  and  limped  along. 
The  fathers  gazed  at  the  moving  scene 
With  pious  joy  and  with  souls  serene  ; 
And  then — a  result  perhaps  foreseen — 
They  laid  out  the  Mission  of  San  Joaquin. 

Not  in  the  eyes  of  Faith  alone 

The  good  effects  of  the  waters  shone ; 

But  skins  grew  rosy,  eyes  waxed  clear, 

Of  rough  vaquero  and  muleteer ; 

Angular  forms  were  rounded  out, 

Limbs  grew  supple,  and  waists  grew  stout ; 

And  as  for  the  girls — for  miles  about 

They  had  no  equal !     To  thig  day. 

From  Pescadero  to  Monterey, 

You'll  still  find  eyes  in  which  are  seen 

The  liquid  graces  of  San  Joaquin. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  bliss. 

And  the  Mission  of  San  Joaquin  had  this: 

None  went  abroad  to  roam  or  stay, 

But  they  fell  sick  in  the  queeiest  way — 

A  singular  maiadie  du  pays. 

With  gastric  symptoms:  so  they  spent 

Their  days  in  a  sensuous  content ; 

Caring  little  for  things  unseen 

Beyond  their  bowers  of  living  green — 

Beyond  the  mountains  that  lay  between 

The  world  and  the  Mission  of  San  Joaquin. 

Winter  passed,  and  the  summer  came: 

The  trunks  of  madrono  all  aflame. 

Here  and  there  through  the  underwood 

Like  pillars  of  fire  starkly  stood. 

All  of  the  breezy  solitude 

Was  filled  with  the  spicing  of  pine  and  bay 

And  resinous  odors  mixed  and  blended, 

And  dim  and  ghost-like  far  away 

The  smoke  of  the  burning  woods  ascended. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  mountains  swam, 

The  rivers  pQed  their  floods  in  a  dam, 

The  ridge  above  Los  Gatos  Creek 

Arched  its  spine  in  a  feline  fashion  ; 

The  forests  waltzed  till  they  grew  sick, 

And  Nature  shook  in  a  speechless  passion  ; 

And,  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake's  spleen, 

The  wonderful  Spring  of  San  Joaquin 

Vanished,  and  never  more  was  seen  I 

Two  days  passed :  the  Mission  folk 

Out  of  their  rosy  dream  awoke. 

Some  of  them  looked  a  trifle  white  ; 

But  that,  no  doubt,  was  from  earthquake  fright. 

Three  days :  there  was  sore  distress. 

Headache,  nausea,  giddiness. 

Four  days :  faintings,  tenderness 

Of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  and  in  less 

Than  one  week — here  the  story  closes  ; 

We  won't  continue  the  prognosis — 

Enough  that  now  no  trace  is  seen 

Of  Spring  or  Mission  of  San  Joaquin. 

MORAL. 
You  see  the  point?     Don't  be  too  quick 
To  break  bad  habits  :  better  stick, 
Like  the  Mission  folk,  to  your  arse/tic. 

—Bret  Harte. 


When  the  Energies  Flag 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says  :  "  It  is 
an  invaluable  nerve  tonic,  a  delightful  beverage,  and 
one  of  the  best  restorers  when  the  energies  flag  and 
the  spirits  droop." 


The  college  yell  of  the  Purdue  School  of  Pharmacy 
is  "  Chondodendron  tomentosum,  Eriodictyon  glu- 
sinosum.  Wahoo !  Catechu!  Pharmacy,  Phar- 
macy, '92." 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

icJiich    is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

httSTnoretfvanthreetimes 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
1  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &C0.a  Dorchester,  Mats. 


auiNA- 


LA  ROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  Buccess  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

ThiB  Invigorating'  tonic  is  powerful,  bnt 
frentle,in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thorou  srhly  and  quickly  with  the 
t?astrio  juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  axe  the  most  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  cur.nr; 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forme  its  force  and  rienneea.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  TJronot,  Paris. 

^  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  T. 


LAROCHE 


HIGHLAND 


(foam 


A   TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANTS  FOOD. 

HICHLAND    EVAPORATED    CREAM 

Is  unsweetened  and  free  from  all  preservatives. 
Retains  its  delicious  and  wholesome  qualities  tor  an 
indefinite  time  in  all  climates  and  at  all  seasons. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  I>rwccl»l-  Everywhere 
Write  for  our  Infant  Food  circular  and 
Highland  Evaporated  Cream  booklet  entitled 
"A    Few   Daextv  Dishes." 

HELVETIA   MILK   CONDENSINC   CO., 
Bole  Purveyors,  Highland,    III. 


4   new    %J  g  m   f-^.     m   m  m 

NONE  BETTER.  TRY  IT.  WELL  SIZED, 
READY  FOR  TOUR  STOYE.  RANGE,  OB 
GRATE.     WE  GUARANTEE  IT. 


WILMINGTON 


(Trade-mark  secured.) 


$9,00  yo" 

****»■  CAJ 


PER  TON,  DELIVERED  TO 
5TOUR  BIN.  SEND  A  POSTAL- 
CARD  OR  TELEPHONE  383. 

WAEVWRIGHT  &   EASTON, 

131  and  133  Folsoni  Street. 


"Pozzorfi's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE; CUMTTYE; BEAUTIFYIHG.  |.2.3. 


-^  White,      11  p 

THREE  j  jBBtojfj   POZZONI 
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All  Druggists 

Taney  Stores.    I    TINTS 


August  29,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

There  is  a  priest  at  Sjaratoff  who.  during  the  ; 
cholera  riots,  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  one  of  the  : 
leaders  exclaiming  :  "That  is  the  priest  who  buried 
me  alive ;  I  have  just  risen  from  the  grave." 
Although  the  people  were  crying  "  Stone  him  !"  the 
priest  kept  his  composure.  "  If  you  have  just  risen," 
he  inquired  of  his  assailant,  "  how  is  it  that  you  are 
already  drunk  ?  "     The  answer  is  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Hamond,  a  successful  Unionist  candidate, 
in  bis  capacity  as  police  magistrate  in  Newcastle,  is 
verv  well  known  among  the  people.  While  Mr. 
Hamond  was  addressing  the  people,  a  voice  from  the 
crowd  bellowed  forth  :  "  Get  your  hair  cut,  Charlie." 
Adjusting  his  spectacles  and  fixing  an  imperturbable 
look  upon  the  individual,  he  retorted  with  splendid 
sang-froid:  "  My  friend,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  have  been  the  means  of  your  having  your  hair  cut 
before  to-day." 

A  stranger,  when  dining  at  a  foreign  hotel,  was 
accosted  by  a  detective,  who  said  to  him  :  * '  Beg  your 
pardon,  we  are  in  search  of  an  escaped  convict,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  form,  you  will  oblige  us  with  your 
passport."  "  Do  1  look  like  a  convict?"  "  Possibly 
not.  In  any  case  I  shall  require  to  see  your  pass- 
port." The  stranger,  feeling  annoyed,  presented  the 
officer  with  a  bill  of  fare,  and  the  latter  commenced 
to  read  :  "  Sheep's  head,  neck  of  mutton,  pig's  feet." 
"  Very  good,"  he  observed,  "  the  description  tallies. 
You' will  please  come  along  with  us." 

On  a  celebrated  occasion  in  Vienna,  when  there 
was  much  excitement  in  all  the  European  courts 
over  affairs  of  international  moment,  die  French 
embassador  was  suddenly  recalled  by  bis  govern- 
ment. "  It  is  a  very  grave  affair,  is  it  not,"  Prince 
Metternich  was  asked  by  a  lady  at  a  court  ball, 
'■  this  recall  of  the  embassador  ?  "  "  Not  so  grave, 
I  assure  you,  madame,"  the  prince  responded,  "  as 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  French  em- 
bassador's cook  who  was  recalled.  The  embassador 
can  easily  be  replaced  ;  but  not  his  cook." 

Louis  Philippe  was  a  wit.  What  he  specially 
excelled  in  was  the  clenching  of  an  argument,  such 
as,  for  instance,  his  final  remark  on  the  death  of 
Tallevrand.  He  had  paid  him  a  visit  the  day  before. 
When  the  news  of  the  prince's  death  was  brought  to 
him.  he  said  :  "  Are  you  sure  he  is  dead?"  "  Very 
sure,  sire,"  was  the  answer;  "why,  did  not  your 
majesty  himself  notice  yesterday  that  he  was  dying  ?" 
"  1  did  ;  but  there  is  no  judging  from  appearances 
with  Talleyrand,  and  I  have  been  asking  myself  for 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  what  interest  he  could 
possibly  have  in  departing  at  this  particular  moment." 

An  interesting  election  story  comes  from  Ireland. 
The  Roman  Catholic  curate  was  busily  engaged  out- 
side the  polling-booth",  coaching  the  voters  as  they 
came  up  to  the  entrance.  When  Terence  Maloney 
appeared,  a  rather  protracted  conversation  ensued, 
and  the  last  words  the  priest  said  to  him  were : 
"  Now,  you  know  who  you're  to  vote  for.  Just  make 
the  cross  and  put  the  ballot-paper  in  the  box."  As 
Terence  came  out  of  the  booth,  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  recorded  his  vote  all  right.  "  Bedad,  yer  river- 
ence,"  he  replied,  with  a  merry  twinkle,  "  I  did  as  ye 
tow  Id  me.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman  .gave  me  the 
paper,  I  just  crossed  mesself  and  dropped  it  in." 

A  young  Philadelphian  (says  the  Press  J  recently 
went  abroad,  and  secured  a  position  as  reporter  for 
the  London  Times.  He  was  sent  out  one  evening 
to  write  up  the  story  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  girl,  who 
had  taken  chloroform  because  her  lover  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  altar  when  due.  The  young  Philadel- 
phian raced  nimbly  about,  gathering  various  partic- 
ulars, and  hurried  back  to  the  office  in  a  cab,  after 
getting  his  copy  into  shape.  Not  far  from  midnight, 
he  sped  up  the  stairs  to  the  local-room,  and  turned 
in  his  copy  with  apologies  for  his  unavoidable  late- 
ness. "It  doesn't  matter,"  said  one  of  the  editors, 
calmly,  "this  is  Monday,  you  know,  and  we  print 
suicides  only  on  Saturdays." 

In  a  small  New  Hampshire  town,  which  happens 
to  be  the  junction  of  two  roads,  a  young  woman  had 
occasion   to   change   cars  (says  the  Boston  Globe}.  : 
She  explained  to  the  station-agent  that  she  was  to  ! 
wait  for  the  seven-forty  train  for  such  a  place,  and  he  ' 


nodded  gruffly.  A  train  came  in  about  seven- 
twenty-five,  and  she  asked  the  guardian  of  the  place  : 
"Is  that  my  train?"  "  No,"  said  he,  gruffly,  "it 
ain't."    She  waited  patiently.     In  half  an  hour  she 

advanced  again.      "  Isn't  the  train  to  very 

late?"  she  asked.  "Gone,"  replied  the  man, 
laconically.  "  When  did  it  go?"  "  Went  at  seven- 
twenty- seven."  "What?  You  said  that  wasn't  my 
train!"  "It  wasn't  your  train.  That  train  be- 
longed to  the  New  England  and  Arctic  Railroad." 
The  humorist  is  now  looking  for  a  job. 


A  certain  business  woman  often  takes  letters  and 
packages  to  the  post-office  to  be  weighed.  She 
had  often  been  impressed  (says  the  World)  with 
the  weak  and  trivial  curiosity  of  the  male  mind, 
for  every  time  she  handed  in  something  to  be 
weighed,  the  busy  man  in  charge  stopped  to  turn  it 
over  and  read  the  address.  "And  they  talk  of  the 
curiosity  of  women."  she  scornfully  thought.  A  few 
days  ago,  she  repeated  this  experience — up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  variation  began  when  the  examin- 
ing male  said,  cheerfully  :  "  It  would  be  a  good  idea, 
wouldn't  it,  for  you  to  put  on  here  the  town  these 
papers  are  going  to  ?  Yes,  certainly  ;  I'll  write  it  for 
you.  I've  saved  five  hundred  ladies'  letters  from  be- 
ing lost  in  the  last  three  weeks  by  looking  to  see  if 
they  were  directed  all  right.  I  don't  bother  about 
the  men,  but  I  always  look  at  the  ladies"  letters." 
And  the  crushed  business  woman  walked  away  with 
all  the  sad  dignity  she  could  master. 

Major  Campion,  in  his  book,  "  On  the  Frontier," 
describes  a  deer-hunt,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
found  his  dog  astride  the  dead  body  of  the  deer, 
while  an  Indian  stood  a  Utile  way  off,  bow  and 
arrow  in  hand.  By  signs  he  made  the  white  man 
understand  that  he  had  wounded  the  deer,  and  the 
dog  pulled  it  down.  Then  he  cut  up  the  deer,  tied 
the  fore-half  of  it  up  in  the  skin,  and  placed  it  en  one 
side.  The  other  half  he  laid  at  Major  Campion's 
feet,  delivering  himself  of  a  speech  in  the  Ute  lan- 
guage. The  white  man  understood  his  meaning, 
but  not  a  word  of  his  address.  The  Indian  and 
the  dog  had  killed  the  deer  together,  and  the  dog's 
owner  was  entitled  to  half  the  game.  The  major 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  rose  and  delivered 
in  full  the  classical  declamation,  "  My  name  is 
Norval,"  with  appropriate  gestures,  just  as  he  had 
manv  times  given  it  at  school.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better.  The  Indian  and  the  white  man  shook 
hands  with  effusion,  and  each  with  his  share  of  the 
venison  rode  away. 


Desires  to  Bear  Testimony. 

Henry  Thorn,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
writes  from  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  London,  Feb.  2,  1888: 

"  I  desire  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Allcock's 
Porol"s  Piasters.  1  have  used  them  for  pains  in  the  back 
and  side  arising  from  rheumatic  and  other  causes,  never 
without  deriving  benefit  from  their  application.  They  are 
easily  applied  and  very  comforting.  Those  engaged  as  I 
am  in  public  work  which  involves  exposure  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  will  do  well  to  keep  a  supply  of 
Allcock's  Porol'S  Plasters  in  their  portmanteaus." 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and    Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

FROM    SEW   YORK! 


Teutonic September  7th 

Britannic.  ...September  14th 

Majestic September  21st 

Germanic September  28th 


Teutonic October  5th 

Britannic October  12th 

Majestic October  19th 

Germanic October  26th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $4.5.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  .Agent, 

20  Broadway,  New  York. 


MERCHANTS' LINE 

New  Line  of  Clipper 

Ships. 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  IKON"  SHIP 

T.   F.   OAKES, 

1897  tons  register,  REED,  Master, 

is  now  on  the  berth  at  New  York,  and  having 

large  encasements  will  receive  quick  dispatch.  To  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  A  1  Clipper  Ship  EMILY  REED,  Sim- 
mons, 3Iaster.     For  freight  apply  to 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO.,  43°  California  St.,  S.  F. 
W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO..  Hanover  Square.  N.  Y. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
MEN 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION    Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free.  Wlanier,  Union  Sq„  N.  Y. 


GEOHrULLERDESKCa. 

/MNUFAC7WCS. 

BAM.  OFFICE 

'AMU 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

B38-S4aMIS5iaNST. 


SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFICjW  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  M.;  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6.45  p.  M. 
Extra   trips   on  Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  m.  and 

7-45  *-  M- 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.    m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO   for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)- 

7.30  a.  m.;  5.00  p.  u, 
(Sundays) — 3. 00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00  A.  U, 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  t  RANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A-  M-;  '-45.  3-3°'  5-00  P-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.45,  11.00,  11.50  a.  m.;  i.io,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  P.  M. 

Fare.  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days)— 

7.36  A.  m.;  5.06  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15,  6.00,  7.02  P.  M. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. . 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55.  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  u.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.05,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.20,  2.45,  4.00,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days 
— 6.45,  7.15,  S.15,  9.50,  u.45  *■  M-I  2-25-  4-°5-  5-45  p-  **■ 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.20,  11.40  a.  m.;  12.35,  *-45>  3-10>  4-25> 
6.00,  6-50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  u. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Sa> 

Leave 
Francisco. 

Thkough 
Tkaiss.     1     San 

Arrive 
Francisco. 

7-3°  A 
5.00  p. 

S.OO  A 

m.  Week  Days 
m.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 

Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

8.45  A 
6.15  P. 
8.15  P. 

m.  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Days 
u.  Sundays 

7.3O  A 
5.00  P. 
8.00  A 

m.  Week  Days 
u.  Saturdays 
m.  Sundays 

Tomales, 
Howards 

Duncan  Mills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 

i     Stations. 

8  45  A 
6.15  p. 
8.15  P. 

u.  Mondays 
m.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 

EXCURSION    RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  Si. 25  ;  Tomales, 
$2.00;  Howards,  S2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
Si.oo;  Tomales,  $1.50  ;  Howards,  $2.00;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM   GRAVES,  F.  B.   LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &:  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAiVISHIP  CO. 

Through.   Line   to    New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  tie  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Aug.  25th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney ; 
Sept.  5th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;   Sept.  15th,  SS.  San  Juan. 
"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  ban 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — September  10th,  SS.  City  of  Panama. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
wul  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan   and    China  Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  August  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu).   ..  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  U. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For"Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent.    • 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    C03IPAXY. 

FOE  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic  .    Tuesday,  September  G 

Belgic Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic...  (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday.  October  2  5 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74.  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf.  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  K.i  Aug.  2.  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct,  6.  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m„ 
Aug.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  it,  16,  21,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  a.  If.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day.  8  a.  h.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  A.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery-  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  Cl 


NY. 


PACIFIC  SVSTi.il. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


From  July  25.  1892. 


S.OO  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.30   A. 


9-00  A. 
12.00  H. 
I. OO  P. 
I.30  P. 
3.00  P. 
4.00    P. 

4.00    P. 

4.30    P. 

4.30    P. 

'     4.30    P. 

5-3°   *"■ 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . .. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 
N2cs  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

Nfles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  N3es,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 
Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

NQes  and  Livermore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakerslield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


12-15     p. 

6.15   p. 


7.15    p. 
945  *■ 


8-45  P. 
8.45  p. 
7*5  P- 
'  9.00  p. 
12.45  P. 
9.45  A. 

9-45  a. 

9-45  A. 

IO.45   A. 

IO.45    A. 

•      8-45    A. 


8.45   A. 

7-45  A. 


0.1 5    A. 
t      8.45     *■ 


8.15  a. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz .'. 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  3-3°  '■ 

*  4-3°  **- 
5-i5  *- 
6.30  p. 

t  n.45  p- 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions 

San  Jose,  GDroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro.  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

"Sunday  Excursion"  Train  to 
Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way- 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  principal 
Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stauons   . . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations t    7.30  p. 


3.3s ,. 

8.58  r. 


6.10 


5-03 


3-30 


IO.37    A- 

O.47   A. 

'     8.06   A. 

8. 48   A. 

6.35   A. 


A  for  morning.     ¥  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,  April   24,    1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.30,11.30  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05    6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.50,  5,  6.15  p.  If. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.35, 
7-55.  9-3o.  n.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  it. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays— S.io,  9.40  n. 10  a.  m,;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.35  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  a-  •*.;  =.05.  4.05,  5.35  p.  it. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  M. 
Sundays— -8.35,  10.05.  "-35  A-  ».',  2.05.  4-<>5.  5-3Q,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination, 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

SUNDAYS. 

Sundays. 

Week 

Days. 

7.40  A.  It. 
3.30   P.    M. 
5.05    P.    M. 

S.OO    A.    M. 
9.30    A.   M. 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

IO.4O  A.M. 
6.05  P.M. 
7.35  P.M. 

8.50A.M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 
6-lOP.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

3.30    P.    M. 

S.OO   A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Heatdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.35  P.M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 

B.OO   A.   M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.35  P.M. 

6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.   M. 
3.30  r.   M. 

■:.■:•:    ...  U. 

I  iDonenDe. 

7.35  P.M. 

:..  ,30 A.  M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.  M. 
5.05    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  H. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.  40  A.M. 

6.05  P.  U. 

8.5OA.M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5ebastof  jL 

IO. 40 A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

IO.30A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Gevserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Picta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kekeyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakcport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs.  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Willits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  Si. 50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3.35  ;  to  Healdiburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$0.75 ;  to  Scbastopo],  $2.70;  to  Guernevilic,  S3. 75 ;  to 
Sonoma,  Si. 50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa.  $1.50;  to  Healdsbur 
to  Cloverdale.  $3 ;  to  Ukiah.  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  i  to 
Scbastopol,   $1.80  ;  to  CuemeviUc,  53.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 20. 

H.  C.   WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  MlGI.VNN,  Grr..  P.^s.  and  Tkt  Agt, 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  30  Montgomery  Street,  and  3 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


Drifted  SnowFiour 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  29,  1S92. 


"  Little  Tippett "  is  an  adaptation  of  a  Palais  Royal 
farce,  bv  Alexandre  Bisson,,  which  was  produced 
under  the  name  of  "  Les  Joies  de  la  Pateraite." 
The  plot  turns  on  the  inconveniences  of  polyandry  ; 
as  such,  it  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  present 
it  to  an  American  audience.  For,  however  largely 
liberal  the  man  of  the  day  may  be  in  his  daily  walk 
and  personal  behavior,  his  abstract  philosophy  is  so 
strait-laced  that,  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom  by 
his  side,  he  is  not  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of 
vice,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dickens's 
spinster  friend,  that  piano  legs  should  be  incased 
in  pantalettes.  To  lay  before  an  audience  composed 
of  such  persons  a  case  in  which  divided  affection 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  paternity  of  an  unexpected 
little  stranger,  evinced  no  common  order  of  in- 
trepidity. 

In  Paris,  they  have  theatres  where  such  pieces  are 
the  usual  bill  of  fare.  People  expect  them,  and 
those  who  like  that  diet  go  there  to  get  it.  Men 
do  not  take  their  daughters  there  ;  and  when  a  lady 
goes,  it  is  en  cachelte  to  a  baignoire.  But  in  this 
country  we  have  not  reached  that  high  stage  of  civil- 
ized putrescence.  The  Paulton  Brothers  seem  to  have 
resolved  to  anticipate  it ;  they  have  fancied  that 
American  audiences  would  put  up  with  nastiness  if 
a  film  of  mystery  were  thrown  round  it.  In  M. 
Bisson's  play,  the  fair  friend  of  the  two  young  men. 
being  of  the  Ynjo  class,  and  entitled  to  apartments  in 
the  Yoshiwara  of  her  city,  might  well  be  in  honest 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  her  little  contribution  to 
society ;  but  nature  has  interposed  physiological 
obstacles  to  such  questions  arising  out  of  a  sequence 
of  divorces.  This  the  audience  understand  per- 
fectly well.  They  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
dialogue;  when  divorce  is  named,  they  know  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  ;  when  the  young  married  men 
refer  to  "  our  previous  wife,"  the  proper  word  leaps 
to  the  lips  of  every  woman  in  the  theatre. 

There  is  in  every  large  city  an  element  which,  like 
the  insects  that  feed  on  offal,  enjoys  rottenness,  and 
has  a  liquorish  taste  for  fcetor.  It  is  for  this  class  that 
pieces  like  "  Little  Tippett"  are  placed  on  the  stage. 
There  are  probably  enough  such  people  to  fill  a 
theatre.  These  are  the  people  one  sees  in  bar- 
rooms leaning  against  the  counter  and  "shaking" 
for  drinks  ;  the  statues  who  are  beheld  at  the  open 
fronts  of  cigar-stores,  staring  women  out  of  counte- 
nance as  they  pass.  They  walk  up  and  down  the 
street,  leering  at  every  female  face  ;  they  hang  round 
the  doors  of  theatres,  and  inspect  the  actresses  as 
they  pass  in  and  out.  At  night  they  are  to  be  found 
in  public  billiard- rooms,  or  in  snug  parlors  which  are 
known  as  "club  rooms,"  where  a  gentleman  from 
the  country  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  poker  at  the  cost  of  the  contents  of  his  purse.  This 
peculiar  race  of  men  are  accompanied  in  life  by 
females  of  their  genus.  Whence  they  come,  what 
their  station,  no  one  knows.  Sometimes,  the  revela- 
tions of  a  police-court  case  introduce  us  to  a  modest, 
hard-working,  virtuous  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
gambler  and  a  sot.  But  as  a  rule  the  weight  of  the 
man's  grossness  has  power  to  drag  the  female  down  ; 
or,  more  often,  she  was  down  before  she  met  the 
man.  You  can  tell  her  as  she  parades  the  streets  in 
garish  costume,  with  violet  gown,  sky-blue  hat,  shot- 
green  parasol,  and  yellow  boots ;  she  switches  her 
eyes  across  the  face  of  by-sianders  as  a  Galling  gun 
sweeps  the  lane  of  its  range. 

For  this  breed  of  humanity,  such  pieces  as  "  Les 
Joies  de  la  Paternite"  "  are  intended.  Have  they  any 
redeeming  merit?  Among  the  lower  class  of  animals, 
the  turkey-buzzard,  which  feeds  on  carrion,  redeems 
his  obscene  existence  by  working  faithfully  as  a  scav- 
enger. Bui  the  buzzard  is  not  responsible  for  the 
carrion  he  devours,  while  men  like  M.  Bisson  manu- 
facture garbage  for  consumption  by  people  of  gross 
tastes.  He  ranks  among  producers,  and  to  clear  his 
shelves  of  his  product,  he  relies  for  his  profit  on  a 
steady  supply  of  popular  vulgarity.  Have  such 
people  any  raison  d'etre  in  a  refined  community  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  in  good  families  that  the  novels  of 
Zola  must  not  be  read,  except  surreptitiously  by  the 
male  members  of  the  family  when  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  wife  and  mother.  The  rule  is  a  good  one 
for  general  use.  And  yet  Zola  is  the  first  literary 
artist  of  the  day,  the  lineal  successor  of  Balzac,  the 
only  writer  who  never  allows  anything  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  truth.  It  is  pitiful  to  read  criticisms  of 
his  work  by  writers  who  have  no  conception  of  the 
high  purpose  of  the  master  to  paint  men  and  women 
as  thev  are,  with  all  their  deformities,  all  their  weak- 
nesses, all  their  secret  infirmities  laid  bare.  For, 
however  Zola's  devotion  to  his  lofty  aim  may  impel 
him  to  portray  scenes  which  are  offensive  1o  good 
taste,  Honest  readers  must  confess  that  each  of  his 
books  adds  to  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  not 


the  human  nature  of  Miss  Nancy  romancers,  but  act- 
ual human  nature,  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  all  its 
pre-Raphaelite  grotesqueness.  That  is  what  can  not 
be  said  of  Paul  de  Kock,  or  Catulle  Mendes,  or  the 
school  of  playwrights  to  which  M.  Bisson  belongs, 
and  with  which  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  was 
at  one  time  affiliated. 

These  writers  do  not  atone  for  their  foulness  by  wit 
or  knowledge.  They  set  out  with  the  deliberate  and 
sole  purpose  of  catering  to  the  gross  appetite  which 
is  innate  in  humanity  and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
education  to  subdue.  Their  fun  is  derived  from  the 
portrayal  of  indelicate  situations  and  by  appeals  to 
prurient  instincts.  In  "  Little  Tippett,"  the  plot  turns 
on  the  production  of  a  baby,  of  which  one  of  the 
two  married  men — they  do  not  know  which — is  the 
father  by  a  cast-off  mistress,  and  the  confounding  of 
this  baby  with  another  baby,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  one  of  the  two  by  his  wife,  from  whom  he  has 
been  separated  for  months.  The  dialogue  is  not 
particularly  bright ;  the  situations  are  naturally  droll 
enough  to  excite  laughter  ;  but  it  is  the  sort  of  laugh- 
ter of  which  one  is  ashamed  when  it  has  subsided. 
Is  not  this  a  pretty  piece  to  take  a  young  lady  to  see  ? 
Is  it  not  an  improving  and  respectable  spectacle  for 
any  one  to  attend  ? 

The  curious  feature  about  the  performance  is-that 
it  is  well  acted  throughout.  Every  performer,  male 
and  female,  did  uncommonly  well.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bell, 
who  played  Oliver  Newton,  confirmed  the  pleasant 
impression  he  made  when  he  was  here  with  the 
Palmer  Company.  The  par!  of  Tippett  was  very 
well  taken,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Bowser  ;  he  really  showed 
striking  dramatic  possibilities.  Harry  Allen  showed 
that  there  is  good  skill  in  him  yet,  and  Harry  Morgan 
was  very  fit  as  the  butler.  The  three  women  all 
acted  with  ease  and  good  judgment.  Mabel  Bert, 
who  is  an  old  acquaintance,  could  hardly  have  been 
improved  upon  as  the  nurse.  And,  finally,  the  baby 
played  its  part  so  well — not  emitting  a  single  scream 
— that  many  of  the  audience  were  inclined  to  think  it 
was  a  rag-baby,  and  not  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  lighting  of  the  theatre  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Both  the  gas  and  the  electric  lights  were  subject  to 
eclipses  ;  young  men  who  had  brought  lady  friends 
were  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  house  should  be 
plunged  into  sudden  darkness.  Perhaps  this  uncer- 
tainty about  the  working  of  the  illuminating  depart- 
ment was  the  cause  of  the  curtain  rising  half  an  hour 
late.  But  if  the  audience  had  grounds  of  complaint 
on  this  score,  it  was  gratified  by  the  unusual  fullness 
of  the  information  conveyed  in  the  programme. 
Not  only  was  it  informed  that  the  play  was  specially 
arranged  for  an  actor  and  a  gentieman  who  is  known 
in  pugilistic  circles,  but  it  was  also  made  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  treasurer,  carpenter,  and  ad- 
vance representative,  likewise  with  those  of  the 
people  who  supplied  the  office-desks,  the  rattan 
furniture,  the  bric-a-brac,  the  clocks,  and  the  pict- 
ures. It  is  hard  to  say  what  people  would  have 
done  without  this  information. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
August  29th  :  Sol  Smith  Russell  in  *'  Peaceful 
Valley";  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "Virginia";  "A 
Mile  a  Minute"  ;  "Diplomacy";  "The  Ensign;" 
and  the  second  week  of  "  Little  Tippett." 


Golden  Gate  Park  has  received  a  contribution  to 
the  aviary,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  pheasants  direct 
from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  Park 
Commissioner  Austin.  They  are  a  present  to  the 
avian-  from  J.  B.  Cruikshank,  the  well-known  ship- 
owner of  Liverpool.  First-class  accommodation  was 
secured  and  reserved  for  them  on  the  Cunarder 
Umbria,  with  the  compliments  of  John  Keppie,  the 
agent  of  the  company  at  Liverpool,  and,  in  due  time, 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  special  care  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co..  in  New  York,  under  arrangements 
made  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  J.  Valentine, 
which  insured  their  deliver}'  here  in  prime  order. 


The  names  Campania  and  Lucania,  which  have 
been  given  to  the  new  Cunard  steamships  now  build- 
ing at  Fairfield,  are  the  names  of  the  two  great 
southern  provinces  of  ancient  Italy.  Campania  was 
the  district  of  which  Naples  was  the  capital,  and  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  old  Romans,  because  of  its 
fine  scenery.  Lucania  lay  just  south  of  it  and  em- 
braced Venusia,  the  home  of  the  poet  Horace. 


Dr.  Grana.  a  country  physician  in  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  foreign  papers,  has  discovered  a  cure  for 
diphtheria  which  he  claims  never  fails.  The  Queen- 
Regent  of  Spain  is  greatly  interested  in  the  discov- 
ery, and  received  Dr.  Grana  at  court  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  physician  has  been  invited  to  explain  his 
remedy  to  the  Madrid  Academy  of  Medicine. 


Slckneae  Among  Children, 
Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.     Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

A  rumor  obtains  in  London  to  the  effect  that  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  has  been  privately  granted  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  Mrae.  Melba,  having  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  charges  against  the  Due  d"Orleans,  who  was 
named  as  co-respondent. 

Marie  Borroughs  is  to  be  the  principal  actress  in 
E.  S.  Willard's  company  again  this  year,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  Willard  repertoire,  they  will 
produce  Shakespearean  plays,  including  "  Hamlet" 
and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  London  correspondents  say  that  Lottie 
Collins's  recent  illness  was  by  no  means  an  ad- 
vertising "fake."  Her  condition  is  reported  to  be 
very  serious,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  not 
coming  to  America  after  all. 

Sardou  is  a  good  deal  of  an  autocrat  with  all 
French  actors  as  well  as  with  those  for  whom  he 
writes  plays.  When  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
a  play  is  being  acted,  he  sends  word  that  "Sardou 
is  in  front,"  and  the  effect  on  lagging  actors  and 
actresses  is  electrical,  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark 
even  during  a  long  run. 

"  Setded  Out  of  Court,"  the  new  Frohraan  com- 
edy, should  be  amusing.  The  hero,  played  by 
Joseph  Holland,  is  a  monumental  liar,  whose  fertile 
imagination  floats  him  pleasantly  out  of  all  sorts  of 
complications.  Mrs.  Georgie  Drew  Barrymore's 
rdle  is  that  of  a  frisky  mother-in-law  who  is  trapped 
into  a  flirtation  and  so  subjugated  by  her  son-in-law. 

"  Virginia,"  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts  by  Teddy 
Solomon ,  who  has  composed  some  clever  music  since 
he  was  Lillian  Russell's  husband,  is  to  be  produced 
at  the  Tivoli  next  week,  with  the  following  cast : 

Nicholas  De  Ville,  George  Olmi ;  Paul  Plantagenet.  Phil. 
Branson;  Robinson  Brownjones,  E.  N.  Knight;  Samuel 
Nubbles,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Signor  Macaroni,  M.  Cornell; 
Lady  Magnolia,  Gracie  Plaisted;  Virginia  Somerset,  Tillte 
Salinger;  Mrs.  Cowslip,  Grace  Vernon;  Amy,  Emma 
Vorce;  Alice,  Irene  Mull;  Mildred,  Aggie  Millard. 

The  first  fortnight  of  Lillian  Russell's  engagement 
in  town  will  be  devoted  to  Audran's  "  La  Cigale," 
and  the  first  American  performance  of  "  The 
Mountebanks,"  by  Alfred  Cellier  and  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
will  be  deferred  until  the  third  week.  The  company 
includes  Lillian  Russell,  Laura  Clement,  Ada  Dare, 
Cecilia  Pollock,  Florence  Franton,  Hayden  Coffin. 
Louis  Harrison,  W.  T.  Carleton,  Charles  Dungan, 
and  James  G.  Peakes. 

Harper  s  Weekly  has  this  to  say  of  young  Wagner, 
who  is  shortly  to  pay  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  : 

"An    interesting    feature    of   the  performance    of    the 

'  Meistersinger'  at  Eaireuth,  was  the  appearance,  as  con- 
ductor in  the  first  act,  of  Siegfried  Wagner,  the  composer's 
son.  He  is  said  to  possess  considerable  talent  as  a  musician, 
and  his  friends  are  hopeful  that  he  will  some  day  acquire 
fame  of  his  own  apart  from  that  which  he  haj.  by  inherit- 
ance. He  has  had  a  careful  training  in  music  under  the 
direction  of  his  mother,  Frau  Cosima,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  he  will  develop  into  a  clever,  if  not  a  great,  musician. 
The  fact,  however,  that  most  of  the  world's  distinguished 
composers  had  accomplished  something  notable  before  they 
outgrew  their  childhood  is  against  any  expectation  of  con- 
spicuous success  on  young  Wagner's  part." 

Fay  Templeton  has  again  bobbed  up  in  the  papers. 
A  month  ago  she  was  engaged  to  play  the  r61e  of  the 
widow  in  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown,"  but  last  week  she 
slipped  off  to  Chicago  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of 
her  mother,  Alice  Vane,  to  "Alf"  Wheelan — Ah'ce 
Vane,  bv  the  way,  had  a  minor  part  in  old  John 
Templeton's  opera  company  when  Fay  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  prima  donna  here,  some  eight  years 
ago — and  when  she  got  back  to  New  York,  the  fickle 
Fay  announced  her  intention  of  going  over  to  Eu- 
rope immediately,  in  spite  of  managerial  threats  and 
entreaties.  Howell  Osbourne,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  now  in  Paris. 

The  open-air  performance  of  "  As  You  Like  It"  is 
becoming  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  summer  in 
Eastern  resorts  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  charming 
entertainment.  Last  week  it  was  given  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Grand. Union  Hotel  at  Saratoga,  with  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  cast : 

The  Duke,  Mr.  William  Beach  ;  Frederick,  Mr.  William 
Lee;  Amiens.  Mr.  Ritchie  Ling;  Jacques,  Mr.  McKee 
Rankin;  Lebeau,  Mr.  J.  Beresford  Hollis ;  Oliver.  Mr. 
Mason  Mitchell ;  Jacques.  Mr.  Henry  Lee ;  Orlando,  Mr. 
Robert  Mantel] ;  Adam.  Mr.  C.  Leslie  Allen ;  Touchstone, 
Mr.  James  Cooper  ;  Corin.  Mr.  Ernest  Barlram  ;  Sylvius, 
Mr.  Charles  Hagar ;  Charles,  Mr.  William  MuUfoon';  Will- 
iam, Mr.  TimCronin  ;  Rosalind,  Miss  RoseCoghlan  ;  Celia, 
MlssMinaCrolius  C-leason  ;  Phcebe,  Missjeannette  Lowrie; 
Audrey,  Miss  Margery  Bonner. 

Rudolph  Aronson  got  back  from  London  a  few 
days  ago,  and  said  that  he  intended  the  Casino  to  be 
the  home  of  refined  ballet  in  America.  He  will 
have  a  curtain  before  the  stage,  and  so,  according  to 
the  State  law,  there  will  be  no  drinking  or  smoking 
in  the  auditorium.  The  performance  will  last  from 
eight  o'clock  to  midnight,  and  among  those  who  will 
take  part  are : 

Mile.  Adelina  So?o,  as'  premiere,  who  has  danced  at  La 
Scala,  in  Milan,  and  at  the  Empire  and  Alhambra,  Lon- 
don ;  Mile.  Lydia,  from  the  Jardin  de  Paris  ;  Mile. 
Abdalla,  from  Ambassadeurs,  Paris;  the  Bonitas,  Mile. 
Naya,  the  Edourdos.  M.  Bruet,  and  Mine.  Riviere,  from 
the  Alhambra  and  Empire,  London:  M.  Sarina  and  Mile. 
L.-ilo,  from  the  lardin  de  Paris  ;  Hill  and  Hull,  from  the 
Alcazar  d'Eie.  Paris;  Mile.  Fougere,  from  the  Jardin  de 
Paris;  M.  and  Mme.  Tissot,  from  the  Empire  Theatre, 
London;  and  M.  Laurvald,  Mile.  Armund  Ary,  Mile. 
Duclerc,  and  La  Goulue,  from  Paris. 


Hoi  Traveler,  take  Beecham's  Pills  with  you. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  are  now 
only  fifty  cents  a  packet. 


—  We  will  sell  Bisques  and  Bronzes  at 
25=;  discount.     Leo.  Zander  &  Co.,  116  Sutter  Street. 


DCLXX.— Bill  of  Fare  for    Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
August  28,  1892. 
Puree  of  Green  Peas. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Fillet  of  Sole.  Tartar  Sauce. 
Parisian  Potatoes. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Com.     Oyster-Plant  Fritters. 
Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Lettuce. 
Strawberries.     Sweet  Cream. 
Lady  Fingers. 
Sweet   Cream. — Put  half  a  pint  of   very  thick   sweet 
cream    in  a  bowl,  and,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  place  the 
bowl  on  ice  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  beat  the  cream  with  an 
egg-beater  till  stiff  and  thick.     If  the  cream  does  not  be- 
come stiff  and  thick  after  beating  it  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, it  is  not  good  or  it  is  too  warm.     Good  cream  may 
rise  and  become  stiff  in  five  minutes.     When  beaten,  add  to 
it  about  two  ounces  of  pulverized  sugar,  which   you  mix 
gently  in,  not  stimng  too  much ;  add  also  a  few  drops  of 
flavoring.     If  wanted  very  suff,  add,  after  the  sugar,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  melted  in 
very  little  tepid  water.     When  beaten  and  mixed  in,  if  not 
used  immediately,  it  must  be  put  on  ice. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kkelinc  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Lecocq's  Masterpiece, 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA  ! 


Monday,  August  29th, 
VIRGINIA! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


The    Argonaut 


DURING    THE 


NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
ending:  December  1st,  the  Argo- 
naut win  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  "We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  'with 
non-competing  countries.  "We  believe  in  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  "We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this. government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  flag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  "We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  1892. 

WHIJAMS,  DIMOXl)  &  CO., 

SNIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.:  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders*  In- 
surance Co.  iLitnited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  X  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material  ;  Hartmann'i 
Rahtjjen's  Composition. 


.  SPOTS 

ON  CIGARS  ARE  NOT 
ALWAYS  NATURAL 
•  THE  SPOTS  ON  A  CARL 

UPflANN'S  FA10US 

°  LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


August  29,  1S92. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINOEE 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 

jfSNDELL   EASTON.  GEO.  W.  FRISK-  GEO.  EASTON. 


EXCURSION 

SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY SEPTEMBER    3,  1892 


Leaving  San  Francisco  from  S.  P.  R.  R. 
Depot,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  at  10:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  stopping  at 
Market  Street  Station,  Oakland,  to  the  Guest 
suburb  of  San  Francisco  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  our  unequaled  bar,  and   the   only 

NAYWARDS ! 


Where  nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
make  a  retreat  for  the  family  that  is  abso- 
lutely 

PERFECTION  ! 


FREE    COLLATIOX    OX    THE 
PREMISES. 


50  Cts.-Round-Trip  Tickets--50  Cts. 

The  above  will  be  a  grand  introduction 
to  a  very  IMPORTANT 

Auction  Sale 

of  the    ualance   of  the   Hay  ward  Estate, 
comprising 

Qn     Business,  Hotel,  and    on 
OU  Cottage  Residence  Sites  JU 

And  immediately  adjoining  the  far-tamed  Haywards 
Hotel,  and  fronting  Main,  Castro,  A  and  M  Streets  and 
Hampton  Place.  The  O.  S.  L.  &  H.  Electric  Railway,  as 
well  as  the  Haywards  horse-car  road,  pass  in  front  of  much 
of  the  property.  Many  of  the  lots  are  situated  in  the  best 
portion  of  the  business  section,  and  the  cottage  residence 
sites  are  the  best  in  the  town,  and  command  a  view  over- 
looking seven  counties.     In  the  elegant  town  of 


HAYWARDS 

To  he  sold  on  the  Premises, 

SATURDAY,  -  SEPTEMBER  3,  1892 

AT    13    O'CLOCK   M., 

On  the  Castro  Street  Front,  corner  of  A  Street 


This  offering  presents  a  golden  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
fine  business  location  in  the  best  town  in  Alameda  County, 
and  a  cottage-residence  site  in  the  best  portion  of  this  beau- 
tiful town.  These  lots  are  all  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
ihe  Haywards  Hotel,  and  should  attract  attention  to  parties 

(  ooking  for  business  or  a  location  for  a  summer  resort  un- 

■  equaled  in  the  State. 

TERMS — Only  one-third  cash,  balance  in 
ane  and  two  years,   interest  eight  per  cent. 

'  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

I  These  Special  Excursion  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at 
>ffice  of  Easton,  Eldridge  &"Co.,  638  Market  Street,  Fri- 
!  iay,  September  2d,  all  day,  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
lay  of  the  excursion,  September  3,  1892,  up  to  10  o'clock ; 
dso  at  the  depot,  Oakland  Ferry,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  at 
Market  Street  Station,  Oakland,  up  to  the  leaving  of  the 
rain,  from  our  representative,  or  on  the  train. 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 

638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WILLIAM  J.  DEN'GEE, 
460  and  462  Eighth  St.,  Oakland. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Frenchman  —  "  Pleasant  woman,  [hat!  Is  she 
unmarried?"  Chicagoan — "  Yes  ;  twice." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

She — "  I  thought  the  heading  the  best  part  of  your 
poem."  He — "  I'm  sorry  you  think  so.  The  editor 
put  that  on." — Evening  Sun. 

Codunggrr—"  They  say  he  is  a  fighting  parson." 
Brown — "  1  wouldn't  be  surprised.  I've  known  him 
put  persons  to  sleep." — Evening  Sun. 

"You  were  listening  to  what  Mr.  Dashing  was 
saying  to  me  last  night,  Bridget."  "  Don't  think  me 
as  big  a  fool  as  yerself,  miss  !  " — Life. 

De  Garry — "  Pshaw  \  I  don't  believe  I'd  win  her 
if  I  jumped  off"  the  bridge  for  her."  Giles — "  It's 
not  likely  you  would." — Evening  Sun. 

The  admirer — "  1  admire  your  repertoire  ever  so 
much."  The  star — "Yes;  he  was  a  repertoire  on 
the  World  before  I  engaged  him." — Truth. 

Brown — "There  was  a  railway  accident  to-day 
and  three  persons  were  killed."  Mrs.  Brawn — 
' '  Gracious  !     How  many  escaped  ?  " — Evening  Sun. 

Persevering  Widower — "It  was  she  who  drove 
me  10  drink."  Miss  A.  [a.  little  weary) — "  What 
could  she  have  driven  you  to  that  you  would  have 
liked  better  ?  "— Life. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  man  who  just  plunged  into  the 
surf  isn't  musical,"  said  Ethel.  "  I  don't  know. 
Why?"  said  Maud.  "  He  had  regular  piano-legs," 
answered  Ethel,  softly. —  Truth. 

Mrs.  Jason — "Jehiel,  what  is  an  agnostic?"  Mr. 
Jason — "  W'y,  it  is  a  feller  that  don't  believe  in 
neither  doctors  nor  preachers  so  long  as  he  is  in  good 
health." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Aunt — "Why.  Clara!  How  do  you  manage  to 
get  one  hand  so  much  more  sunburned  than  the 
other?"  Clara — "That  is  the  hand  on  which  I 
wear  my  engagement-ring." — Puck. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  told  Choliy  he 
gave  you  a  pain?"  "Not  in  just  those  words. 
After  he  proposed,  I  said:  'What  you  have  said 
pains  ine  deeply.'  " — Elmira  Echoes. 

Parent  ( trembling  with  emotion}—' '  You  are  auda- 
cious ! — you  are  heartless  !  She  is  my  only  child  !  " 
Suitor  (wishing  to  pacify) — "  But,  my  dear  sir,  you 
— er — you  can't  blame  me  for  that." — Puck. 

Bunker — "I  hear  that  Warble  has  married  an 
actress."  Hill — "How  did  he  come  to  do  that?'' 
Bunker — "  He  has  written  a  play,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  he  could  get  a  manager  to  read  it." — Puck. 


— "I  have  a  scheme."  Foggs — "What?" 
— "You  boom  me  for  governor  and  I'll  boom 
you  for  congressman."  Foggs — "  What  good  will 
that  do  ?  "  Boggs — "  We  can  both  run  for  alderman 
next  fall." — Puck. 

He — "  Won't  you  let  me  have  a  kiss — now  that  I 
am  going  away  for  a  day  ?  "  She — "  If  you  can  give 
any  good  reason  why  1  should,  I  might  think  about 
it — possibly."  He — "  I  should  like  to  establish  a 
precedent." — Life. 

Cobwigger — "  I  once  saw  a  large  melon  sell  for 
two  dollars."  Uncle  Rastus — "  Dai's  nuthin',  sah. 
I  wuz  axed  ten  dollars  fer-un."  Cobwigger — "You 
surely  didn't  give  it?"  Uncle  Rastus — "  No,  sah. 
I  wuz  bruk,  an'  tuk  de  ten  days." — Evening  Sun. 

Master{lo  cook) — "You  needn't  say  anything  to 
your  mistress,  Jane,  but  have  you  a  policeman  for  a 
sweetheart?"  Cook  (indignantly) — "Certainly  not, 
sir!"  Master — "Then  you'll  have  to  get  one,  or 
else  leave.  I  want  some  one  to  eat  up  the  cold 
mutton." — Pick-Me-  i  'p. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Bloobumber  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Thirdly,  "do  you  think  that  in  the  next  world  we 
shall  pursue  the  same  avocations  that  we  do  in  this  ?  " 
"  Some  hold  that  opinion."  replied  the  clergyman, 
cautiously  ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask?"  "  If  such  was 
the  case,  I  was  thinking  our  ice-man  would  be  in 
great  luck." — Ex. 

A  Fifth  Avenue  woman  entered  the  office  of  a 
Bowery  loan-office  agency,  the  other  day,  and  said  : 
"I  want  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  three 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furniture.  What  is  your 
lowest  rate  of  interest?"  "On  such  loans  we  gen- 
erally ask  ten  per  cent."  "Very  well.  Send  your 
examiner  up  to  the  house.  It  is  a  speculation  with 
me."  "  Going  into  business,  ma'am?"  "  Yes,  sir  ; 
I'm  going  to  take  my  three  daughters  to  the  seashore 
this  season,  and  either  marry  'em  off  or  drown  em." 
— Ex. 

"  Miss  Figg,"  began  the  summer  young  man, 
"  when  I  first  met  under  the  influence  of  your  magic 
spell — I  mean  when  I  first  met  you  and  fell  under  the 
glamour,  for  even  you  in  your  maiden  innocence 
must  be  aware  of  your  power,  and  hitherto  though 
my  heart  has  been  unsusceptible,  but  the  light  that 

lies  in  woman's  eyes — especially  yours — er — ah " 

The  young  woman  continued  to  beam  on  him  kindly, 
but  the  young  man  had  not  his  notes,  and  his  mem- 
ory had  departed,  taking  his  carefully  prepared  pro- 
posal along,  and  he  could  only  gasp  :  "  Miss  Figg, 
where  was  I  at?" — Indianapolis  Journal. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Mosquito. 
Oh,  the  joyous  little  skettc.-. 

In  his  happy  buzzing  flights  ! 
I  believe  there's  nothing  sweeter 
Than  to  squash  him  ere  he  bites. 

— Bazar. 

Hot  as  

The  greatest  skeptic  you  could  choose 

When  he  his  wrath  unlocks 
And  seeks  a  weather  similie 

Becomes  quite  orthodox. 

—Washington  Star. 

Quite  the  Reverse. 
"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  !  " 

Is.  I  think  you  will  find, 
A  saw  that  is  quite  far  from  right. 
I  think  you  will  find. 
That  the  yirl  most  in  mind 
Is  the  girl  who  is  just  "  out  of  sight .'" 

—Puck. 

And  They  Came  Home. 
She  was  a  banker's  daughter. 

And  he  was  an  oil-king's  son. 
And  they  tiirted  along  in  a  high-toned  way 

Till  the  summer  fay  was  done. 
Then  when  the  season  was  over. 

To  the  city  they  hied  away — 
She  to  her  old  type-writer, 

And  he  to  clerk  it  all  day. — Boston  AYa-r. 


The  Miller's  Daughter  with  Suspenders. 
The  lady  with  suspenders, 

She  is  to  roe  so  fair,  so  fair. 
That  I  would  be  the  sailor-hat 

She  wears  upon  her  hair  ; 
And  her  shy  eyes  so  jealously 
I'd  guard  that  scarce  the  sun  should  see. 

And  I  would  be  the  surcingle 

About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 
And  with  my  buckle  bite  the  hand 

Presumptuously  placed 
Around  her  Hthencss  ;  and  I  would 
Make  my  vocation  understood. 

And  I  would  be  her  shirt-waist, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom,  w  ith 
Her  laughtei  and  her  sighs  ; 

And  my  soft  yoke  should  He  so  light 

It  scarce  should  go  unworn  at  night. 

And,  chiefest,  the  suspenders 

I  urgently  desire  to  be. 
Which  from  her  sloping  shoulders 

Depend  so  gallusly ; 
And  I  would  hug  each  shoulder-blade 
Of  this  most  admirable  maid. 

— A  Vic  York  Sun. 

Profitable. 
If  I  owned  a  trotter  that  would  not  trot, 
D'  you  think  I'd  wallop  him:     Well,  I  guess  not. 
I'd  put  him  into  races  and— why  then,  of  course, 
I  'd  bet  like  the  dickens  on  the  other  man's  horse. 
^  -l-i/l- 

Great  Times  in  Georgia, 
they're  gettin',  gettin'  ready  for  the  countin'  of  the 
votes — 
You  can  hear  the  bugles  blowin'  far  an'  near. 
An'  the  candidates  are  makin'  of  their  mortgages  an"  notes. 
An'  they're  drummin'  up  the  soldiers  from  the  rear. 

They're  a-callin'  out  the  country — they're  a-spreadin'  of 
the  news 
An'  wakin"  up  the  woods  with  one  accord  ; 
While  the  voters  arc  a-feastin*  on  the  juicy  barbecues 
An'  nllin'  up  for  Christmas,  praise  the  Lord  ! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Oh, 


The  English  Pugilist. 
Oh.  it's  bully  when  I  land  'em  with  a  counter  on  the  jaw. 
When  the  ruby's  all  a-drippin*  and  the  conks  are  red  and 

raw  ; 
And  it's  bully  when    I've  downed   *em,  and  the  swells  are 

stan din'  booze, 
Them   swells   with   shiny  shirt-fronts    and   patent-leather 
shoes. 

But  you'd  best  look  jolly  me=k 
When  you're  up  afore  the  beak. 
For  they  husUe  you,  and  bustle  you,  and  treat  you  like  a 
d°3; 

And  it's  'Olloway  tor  you 
For  a  month,  or  maybe  two. 
Where  the  Queen  she  keeps  a  mansion  and  purvides  you 
with  your  prog. 

It  was  'ero  'ere  and  "ero  there,  I  might  'ave  been  a  king. 
For  to  'ear  'era  'ip-'urraying  as  I  stepped  into  the  ring. 
When  I  faced  the  Tipton  Slasher,  me  and  'im  in  four-ounce 

gloves, 
Just  to  make  us  look  as  'armless  as  a  pair  of  bloomin'  doves. 

Then  I  bruises  'im  and  batters, 

And  'e  cuts  my  lips  to  tatters. 
And  I  gives  'im  'alf  a  dozen  where  'is  peepers  ought  to  be  ; 

And  'e  flattens  out  my  nose 

With  a  brace  of  bally  blows, 
Which  I  'ardly  'ad  expected  from  a  pug  as  couldn't  see. 

Next  round  the  Slasher's  groggy ;  'e   "angs  'is  'ands  and 

gropes 
(I'd  knocked  'im  orf  'is  legs  at  last),  a-feelin'  for  the  ropes. 
And,  lor',  "e  looked  so  cheerful  with  "is  face  a  mask  of  red 
That  I  bust  myself  a  laughin'  when  I  smashed  'im  on  the 
'ead. 

Then  they  counted  up  to  ten. 
But  *e  couldn't  rise  again  ; 
E  gasped  a  bit,  and  puffed  a  bit,  and  laid  there  in  a  'eap. 
And  1  copped  a  thousand  pounds 
For  a  fi^ht  of  seven  rounds, 
Which  was  all  the  time  it  took  me  for  to  put  my  man  to 
sleep. — Rudyard  Kipling  in  London  Punch. 


Ruined  Temples. 

Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  our  souls.  Should 
these  temples,  fashioned  by  the  Divine  hand,  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  premature  ruin?  Assuredly  not. 
Renovate,  therefore,  failing  strength,  renew  lost  ap- 
petite and  an  impaired  power  to  sleep,  recreate  vital 
energy  witb  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bilters,  which  re- 
stores digestion,  liver,  bowel,  and  kidney  regularity, 
and  overcomes  malaria  and  rheumatism. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  :  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk   Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  Novelties  in  Prizes  and  Souvkniks.  Large 
line  of  silver  frames  and  looking-glasses  at  Leo. 
Zander  A  Co.,  116  Sutter  Street. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soolhing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


^HARTSHORN'S  SH^ERC 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH   //   JL&"     LABEL 

f*S  JJTD  GET 

-HEGENU1NE 


HARTSHORN 


v 


MR  wm 

"I  've  traded  at  Smiths  Caxh  Store  jbr  IS 
years,  and  Ikeepright "«,  bcanue  [find  there 
are  nobaitsset  out  and  no  trick.*  resorted  to." 

"That's  what  Hike" 

' '  My  business  requires  me  to  move  about  a 
good  deal,   and   /*«  ordered  aoods  from  all 
points    of    the    COmpaxA — ahniys    got    Uitin 
promptly,  and  often  saved  as  inn--}, 
cent." 

11 1  don't  trade  anywlwre  else,  if  I  can 
help  it." — A  Customer. 

Let  as  send  you  our  price  list.  'Twill  cost 
notiiiogtosee  It,  and  may  be  of  benefit. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE.I^T^ 

AIfi-i2S  Front  St,  S.  P.  |  supplies. 


Attracting  attention  to  an  advertisement 
is  not  the  sole  object  to  accomplish.  The 
main  thing,  of  course,  that  is  necessary  to 
make  an  advertisement  of  value,  is  to  catch 
the  c;. ■=  :  but  after  that  is  done  there  must 
be  something  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold 
the  attention.  The  first  impression  the 
reader  receives  should,  of  course,  be  favor- 
able, otherwise  the  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment would  practically  amount  to  nothing. 

It  is  certainly  ad\Lsable,  also,  that  the 
eye  should  be  attracted  by  some  novel  feat- 
ure ;  but  it  is  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  after  an  advertisement 
has  been  lost  sight  of  that  brings  in  the 
dollars.— E'.D.  Gibbs. 


Educational. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  Si. 


MISS     T.  A  TT-in*« 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 

Next  term  begins  Monday,  August  S,  1392. 

MISS  M.  LAKLE.   Principal. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN"  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,   and    English.      hoarding    and    Pay 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1802. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITIOX 

1810    COUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emilv  Eijmi-.nls  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  gives 
short  courses  in  English  Language,  Let ier-\V riling.  Liter- 
ature. Colloquial  French,  the  II  -ents  of 
Europe,  etc.,  Science,  Music,  and  other  subjects. 


MME.    SYLVAIN    SALOMON, 

Having    returned    from    Paris,    will    resume 
her  Singing  Lessons  on  August  1st. 

1843  SUTTER  STREET. 


MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS, 

2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Term  begins  August  17th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 
A  few  boarding  pupils  received. 


MISS    ELLA    PARTRIOCE 

Desires  to  announce  that  she  has  removed  to 

1610  California  St.,  bet.  Polk  and   Van  Neu 

and  is  prepared  to  resume  piano  !<.-- 


BRYN  IYIAWR  COLLEGE  fUS^S. 

Btyn  Mam-,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Oilers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek.  Latin. 
Mathematics,  English.  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  franco, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science,  Phytic* 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymna-ium. 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fcllowchips  lvalue 
85W)  in  Greet.  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


NEW  ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY 

Dr.  Ebenl      r         OF       MUSIC. 

."Music,    Elocution,    1  'i n «■    ArN,     I.f  tt-ruture, 
Lttngu»K«-  and  Toning.  ting  Home 

for  lady  pupils.     Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 
FRANK  W.  HAXE,  Geo'l  .Mass. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
Tlie  tiglit-Rumiing  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has   Iield    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  TV.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvoru President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons:  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,000,000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  \V.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S,  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SiSSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President ;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ng  business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIHE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HAKTFOBI). 

Cash  Capital SI, 000,000 

Assets ■;,i;::-:,->->8 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office;  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

28th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUABY  1,  1892 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N. K.  cor.  California  and  Sansoine  Streets- 
Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold)     $300,000  00 

Assets,  January  1,  1892 878,137  01 

PRESIDENT - J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT H.L.DODGE 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— Art  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  '2X  ■  -  inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY   ! 


Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY^IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in   San    Francisco,  Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main   Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,   San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

SST  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 


ANDREWS*  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH   CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
Post  and  Stockton  si*..  8.  F. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Sea!  Rubber  Hose 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OP  RUBBER. 


R.  H.  PEASE,       )  ._„,„ 
S    M    RUNYON.  f  agents. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.^^Sf51' 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

—  OF  — 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 

VOLS.      X-       TO       ''fg'Tr 

The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  he 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes) which  are  rare,  tlie  price  is  SP5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         Telephone  No.  35 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  trie  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. *. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  tlie  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  .Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4. 85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Keview  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  I-ippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Keview  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 


This  iillcr  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not   u  ir-li   to  Interfere. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  reflued  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  flnest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  A   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  i 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet  adjoin.' 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access,] 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centra) 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- . 
mense  glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 1 
riage-way,  and  tropical  plants,  are  feature*) 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  Americas! 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  tii. 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodation*  J 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    I 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

FINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  care. 


BOSTESTSUXj     efe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALl 
KINDS  I 


£ss»£.l  401403  Sansome  St 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  by  Royal  Charter,  tyat 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  183! 

GEORGE  F.  CRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W,  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisa 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  um 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St 
New  York. ^^^ 

TGWERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  at 
-*-J  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  fc 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  po-iak 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  fro* 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  a; 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  aL, 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  pei 
taining  to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL': 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  Su,  New  York. 


A  prominent  advertiser,  who  uses  prin- 
cipally the  magazines  for  his  announce- 
ments, in  discussing  the  use  of  illustrations, 
told  me  he  had  tried  hard  to  make  a  start 
in  the  line  of  high-grade  cuts,  to  be  changed 
frequently;  but  after  trying  a  number  of 
artists,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him, 
had  given  the  undertaking  up.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  getting  what  he  wanted  in  the 
way  of  illustrations,  he  would  have  used 
several  tunes  the  space  in  the  various  pub- 
lications now  occupied  by  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  while  many  talented  artists 
are  engaged  in  illustrating  advertising,  it 
is  too  often  the  case  that  they  do  not  hap- 
pily blend  their  art  with  practical  adver- 
tising ideas,  and  it  is  in  this  successful 
combination  of  essential  elements  that  ad- 
vertisers have  become  specially  noted. 
There  are  numerous  handsome  illustra- 
tions to  be  seen  in  the  advertising  columns, 
but  in  many  instances  they  are  not  so 
valuable  to  advertisers  who  are  using  space 
in  mediums  printed  on  both  fine  and  low* 
grade  paper. — Horace  Dumars. 

Never  indulge  in  personalities  nor  in 
anything  that  will  give  offense.  Don't 
pitch  into  your  rival  unless  you  want  to 
advertise  his  business  instead  of  your  own. 
Try  to  build  up  your  trade  instead  of  pull- 
ing his  down.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little 
life  in  your  advertisements  if  you  want 
them  read.  The  parson  who  suggested  to 
his  sleepy  parishioner  that  he  take  a  little 
snuff  to  keep  him  awake  during  the  Sun- 
day sen-ice,  was  asked  how  it  would  do  to 
"  put  a  bit  of  snuff  in  the  sermon."  We 
would  suggest  the  same  ingredient  for 
your  advertisements ;  but  don't  strain 
yourself  to  be  "too  awfully  funny," 
Your  readers  may  take  the  whole  ihing  lor 
nothing  but  a  huge  joke. —  II'.  H.  East. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  tlu 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 

The  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  measures  taken  by 
boards  of  health  to  ward  off"  the  threatened  appearance  of 
cholera.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  If  any 
precaution  can  stay  the  inexorable  march  of  the  pestilence,  it 
should  be  taken. 

Every  epidemic  of  cholera  repeats  the  history  of  former 
visitations.  On  this  occasion,  the  disease  first  attracted  at- 
tention last  winter  and  last  spring  in  the  holy  city  of  Meshed, 
in  Persia,  which  is  the  resort  of  one  hundred  thousand  an- 
nual pilgrims,  in  every  degree  of  dirt  and  destitution.     Like 


other  Asiatic  cities,  Meshed  is  destitute  of  drainage. 
From  Meshed  there  are  caravan  routes  by  the  Atrek  Valley 
to  the  Caspian,  and  by  Niehapur  to  Teheran.  Over  these 
routes  the  disease  was  carried  to  Astrabad,  on  the  Caspian, 
whence  it  was  disseminated  by  steamers  to  the  seaports  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  finally  to  Astrakhan  and 
the  towns  on  the  Volga  ;  while  simultaneously  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  cities  of  Persia,  where  the  mortality  was  very 
heavy  indeed,  800  deaths  being  reported  daily  from  Teheran 
alone.  From  the  towns  on  the  Volga  it  followed  the  trail  of 
former  epidemics  to  Saratov,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  is  still  raging  ;  the  last  report  of  daily 
mortality  in  Russia  showing  2,824  deaths  and  4,697  new 
cases  in  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 

From  Russia,  it  pursued  the  usual  line  of  development 
from  seaport  to  seaport.  Thus  it  has  appeared  at  Riga, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  and 
cases  are  reported  from  Glasgow,  Gravesend,  Swansea,  and 
Dundee,  in  Great  Britain.  Simultaneously,  it  has  spread  south- 
ward from  Hamburg  along  the  chief  lines  of  travel  to 
Cologne,  Treves,  and  Nuremberg,  and  several  points  in 
Bavaria..  If  it  does  not  break  out  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  the  pestilence  will  depart  from  its  usual  custom, 
and  thus  far  it  has  adhered  closely  to  precedent.  Hope  is 
always  permissible.  But  good  judgment  will  anticipate  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  all  the  places  which  were  ravaged  in 
former  epidemics.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  though  sanitary- 
science  has  made  vast  progress  since  cholera  last  appeared 
in  Europe,  and  boards  of  health  in  seaport  after  seaport  have 
assured  the  world  that  their  systems  of  quarantine  were  abso- 
lutely perfect,  the  march  of  the  pestilence  has  been  just  as 
steady  and  as  rapid  as  it  was  on  former  occasions. 

If  the  medical  men  at  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Glasgow,  who 
are  second  to  none  in  ability,  and  who  had  ample  warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  pestilence,  could  not  bar  it  out,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  we  shall  be  more  successful  ?  Is  it 
not  the  part  of  common  sense  to  expect  that  the  tide  of  im- 
migration which  is  now  landing  on  our  Atlantic  Coast — three 
thousand  fugitives  per  day  from  infected  districts — will  like- 
wise disembark  the  germs  of  the  disease  ?  Already  a  steamer 
has  reached  New  York  on  which  twenty-two  persons  died 
from  cholera. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  march  of  cholera, 
though  inexorable,  is  generally  slow.  The  first  epidemic 
which  was  studied,  broke  out  in  India  in  18 17,  spread  to 
China  in  1820,  to  Persia  in  1821,  and  did  not  reach  Russia 
till  1823,  when  it  died  away.  The  next  epidemic  broke  out 
in  Persia  in  1829,  entered  Moscow  in  1S30,  Germany  in 
1831,  and  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  1832. 
Again  in  1845,  it  appeared  at  this  very  city  of  Meshed,  which 
was  the  cradle  of  the  present  outbreak  ;  it  did  not  appear 
in  St  Petersburg  till  1848,  but  thence  it  traveled  quickly 
and  ravaged  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  in 
1849.  It  was  in  that  year  that  it  proved  so  fatal  to  emigrant 
parties  crossing  the  plains.  After  twenty  years  quiet,  the 
disease  again  broke  out  in  Persia  in  1S65,  and  taking  the 
southern  route  moved  on  Egypt,  whence  it  was  carried  to 
France,  and  advancing  with  unusual  rapidity,  reached  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year,  and  was  severe  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Whether  the  increase  of  travel  and  the 
development  of  lines  of  steam  communication  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  superior  rapidity  of  the  march  of  the  disease 
in  1865,  as  compared  with  its  rate  of  movement  in  previous 
epidemics,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire. 

Meanwhile,  the  conviction  is  general  among  intelligent 
men  that  quarantine  barricades  will  prove  futile  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  cholera  so  long  as  a  steady  tide  of  immigra- 
tion flows  into  the  country  from  places  where  people  are 
dying  by  the  score.  Doctors  talk  wisely  about  the  efficacy 
of  fumigation  and  laundry-work.  But  none  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  exclude  the  bacillus  of  cholera,  or  even  to 
understand  what  it  is,  how  it  lives,  where  its  normal  habita* 
tion  is  to  be  found.  According  to  them,  it  is  an  invisible,  im- 
palpable object,  which  can  be  detected  only  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  which,  for  aught  they  know,  may  live  in  the 
bodies  of  men  whose  vitality  is  such  that  it  never  becomes 


active  and  dangerous.  We  should  laugh  at  a  sanitarian  who 
proposed  to  quarantine  against  mosquitoes,  and  yet  here  is 
an  insect  whose  bulk  is  about  one-millionth  of  that  of  a  mos- 
quito, and  the  boards  of  health  say  they  can  keep  it  out  with 
their  barricades  ! 

The  board  of  health  of  Chicago,  which  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  in  the  country,  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  it  says  that  the  way  to  keep  out  cholera  is  to  ex- 
clude European  immigrants.  If  the  door  is  shut  in  their 
faces,  and  kept  shut,  the  bacillus  of  cholera  to  reach  us  will 
have  to  fly  across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  a  feat  which 
it  has  never  yet  performed.  Nothing  is  certain,  but  it  does 
seem  that  an  embargo  on  European  immigration,  so  long  as 
the  pestilence  rages  on  that  continent,  would  come  as  near  to 
being  a  perfect  system  of  quarantine  as  can  be  devised. 
Of  course,  to  be  of  use,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  proclaim- 
ing the  embargo.  It  would  not  be  particularly  useful  after 
the  disease  had  gained  a  foothold  in  this  country.  It  could 
only  solve  the  problem  if  the  authorities  at  Washington 
woke  up  from  their  traditional  torpor  and  cut  their  red  tape 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  value  of  action  depends  on  its  swiftness. 

No  inconvenience  would  result  to  any  one,  except  the  own- 
ers of  steamships,  by  stopping  immigration  from  Europe. 
There  is  an  elegant  sufheiency  of  European  immigrants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  They  crowd  every  avenue  of  labor,  and 
are  one  main  cause  of  the  troubles  which  generate  labor 
unions,  and  strikes,  and  other  disorders.  Since  January  last 
four  hundred  thousand  of  them  have  landed  in  New  York  ; 
most  of  them  are  without  a  trade,  and  glut  the  market  for 
raw  labor.  This  year,  the  bulk  of  them  are  Russians,  Hun- 
garians, Slavs,  and  Germans  ;  few  speak  the  American 
tongue  ;  hardly  any  understand  our  institutions  ;  but  they 
must  live,  and  if  they  can  not  find  employment  in  peaceful 
avocations,  they  try  to  get  food  by  violence.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  check  the  supply  of  such  undesirable  material  for 
citizens  as  these. 

If  the  experiment  is  tried,  it  may  possibly  be  found  that 
government  has  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  may 
discover  that,  in  shutting  out  the  cholera,  we  have  shut  out 
an  element  which  does  not  agree  with  the  American 
stomach.  The  nation  has  extraordinary  capacity  for  degluti- 
tion and  assimilation  ;  but  it  is  giving  signs  of  an  immi- 
gration indigestion.  This,  however,  is  an  after-thought,  a 
by-product,  so  to  speak,  of  the  policy  which  would  use  ex- 
clusion as  a  sanitary  measure.  The  business  in  hand,  now, 
is  to  keep  the  cholera  out  if  we  can  ;  if  this  is  the  way  to 
do  it,  the  responsibility  for  action  rests  on  the  authorities  at 
Washington. 


The  Democratic  calamitarians,  whose  only  hope  of  political 
success  tliis  year  lies  in  persuading  the  people  of  the  LTnited 
States  that  they  are  being  victimized  by  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, are  in  a  bad  boat.  They  find  themselves  confronted 
constantly  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  and  figures.  In  this 
dilemma  they  resort  to  the  customary  Democratic  tactics, 
which  consist  of  telling  a  plausible  lie  and  sticking  to  it  until 
it  is  exposed,  and  then  abandoning  it  for  another. 

A  few  days  ago,  Charles  F.  Peck,  the  labor  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  Democrat  of  unquestioned 
fidelity  to  his  party,  published  his  annual  report  regarding 
the  question  of  labor  and  wages  in  that  State  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  chief  contention  of  the  Democrats  has  been  of  late 
that  the  McKinley  Bill  has  operated  to  reduce  the  average  of 
wages,  especially  in  the  so-called  unprotected  trades  and 
occupations,  the  report  must  make  interesting  reading  for  the 
party  to  which  the  commissioner  belongs.  That  official 
mailed  8,000  blanks  to  as  many  labor- em  ploying  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  replies 
were  received  from  6,000,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  From  sixty-seven  separate  industries  covered  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  net  increase  in  wages  of  $6,377,925  in 
the  year  1891,  as  compared  with  the  amount  paid  in  1890, 
and  a  net  increase  of  production  of  $31,315,130  in  the  year 
1 89 1  over  1890.  An  analysis  of  the  table  demonstrates  fur- 
ther that  of  sixty-seven  industries,  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of 
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them  show  an  increase  either  of  wages  or  product,  or  both^ 
and  that  there  were  no  less  than  89,717  instances  of  individual 
increase  of  wages  during  the  same  year. 

The  total  trades  represented  amount  to  1,121,  and  give 
employment  to  285,000  workingmen  and  women.  The  total 
average  increase  of  the  wages  of  these  285,000  wage-earners 
was  $23.11  per  capita,  while  in  fifty-one  out  of  the  sixty- 
eight  industries  covered  by  the  report,  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  yearly  earnings  of  $43.96  per  head,  as  compared 
with  1890.  The  report  further  shows  that  the  number  of 
strikes  was  1,740  less  than  in  1890,  and  that  fifty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  were  in  the  building  trades,  which  the 
mildest  stretch  of  free-trade  imagination  can  not  convert  into 
protected  industries.  Commissioner  Peck  says,  with  com- 
mendable frankness,  that  when  he  began  his  investigations,  in 
December,  1S91,  he  thought  the  result  would  indicate  the 
Democratic  position  on  the  tariff;  but  he  is  free  to  admit 
that  the  report  as  a  whole  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  but  that  it 
is  as  accurate  and  correct  as  he  could  make  it. 

To  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Democrats,  a  day  or 
two  later  there  came  the  semi-annual  statement  of  Charles 
M.  Preston,  the  New  York  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Banking  Department,  also  a  Democrat.  His  report  shows 
that  on  January  1,  1SS9,  or  only  two  months  before  President 
Harrison  took  office,  there  was  due  to  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  State  $523,677,575.  This  was  an  excellent 
showing  for  the  workingmen  and  women  of  New  York,  who 
are  in  that  State  the  principal  patrons  of  the  savings  banks  ; 
but  on  July  1,  1892,  the  deposits  had  increased  to  $610,560,- 
031.  The  down-trodden  and  oppressed  victims  of  Mc- 
Kinleyism  in  a  single  State  have,  it  seems,  increased  their 
savings  during  President  Harrison's  administration  $S6,8S2,- 
456.  The  resources  of  the  savings  banks  have  also  increased 
from  $615,900,000  on  January  1,  1880,  to  $701,1 13,000  in 
1892.  The  surplus  of  these  banks,  the  report  shows,  is 
$90,257,380.  Certainly  the  wage-earners  of  New  York  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  protection  as  ex- 
emplified and  carried  out  under  a  Republican  administration 
is  doing  them  any  injury. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  a  confessedly  protected  in- 
dustry— the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  town  of 
Homestead,  which  has  been  built  up  solely  out  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  iron  and  steel-workers,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  prosperous  towns  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  six  building  and  loan  associations  in  Homestead,  all  of 
which  have  done  well  and  have  enabled  the  workmen  to 
build  and  own  their  own  houses.  When  Burgess  John 
McLuckie,  a  leading  striker,  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  two  steel-workers  in  the  Homestead  works  be- 
came his  bondsmen.  One  swore  to  the  ownership  of  a 
house  of  fourteen  rooms,  on  a  lot  60  by  150  feet,  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  to  seven  other  pieces  of  property,  free  and 
clear  of  debt,  and  valued  at  $15,000.  This  is  the  kind  of 
workman  for  whom  public  sympathy  is  demanded  when  he 
strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  is  ready  to  commit  murder  if 
refused. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  average  daily  wages  paid 
the  armor-plate  mill  men  for  eight  hours'  work  at  Home- 
stead, it  being  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  head-workers 
received  wages  very  much  above  the  average,  the  figures  in 
some  cases  going  up  to  $14  and  $16  a  day  : 

Wages  for  tig/it 
Employment.  tours'  work. 

Heater $8.08 

Heater  first  helper 5.76 

Healer  second  helper 3.24 

Cranenian. 4.18 

Cinder  tapper 2.89 

Bottom-maker ...  3.47 

Tongs  man  at  pits 2.79 

Screwman  8.64 

Poll  engineer 4.G0 

Poll  tableman 4.69 

Greaser..    ......  2.^4 

S-veepurs  2.89 

Shearman..  4.69 

A  number  of  these  men  are  not  skilled  workmen  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term.  Their  places  could  readily 
be  filled  from  the  outside  or  from  other  departments  of  the 
plant.  Certainly  men  earning  such  wages,  higher  than  are 
paid  in  a  similar  employment  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
can  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  McKinleyisui,  and  no 
valid  reason  for  rejecting  the  policy  of  protection  for  that  of 
free  trade. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  town  of  Homestead  did  not  exist. 
Now  it  is  a  large  and  thriving  city,  populated  by  working- 
men  earning  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  owning  their  own  homes.  And  this  city,  with  its  twelve 
miles  of  streets,  its  hundreds  of  homes,  its  many  thousands 
of  inhabitants,  has  been  created  solely  by  a  protected  in- 
dustry, that  of  iron  and  steel — an  industry  which  could  not 
exist  without  protection,  and  without  which  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Homestead  would  be  but  vacant  ground. 

What  is  there  left  for  the   Democrats  on  which  to  base 


their  appeals  to  a  popular  discontent  which  they  try  to  im- 
agine as  existent  in  the  United  States?  The  necessaries  of 
life  are  all  cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  ;  the  wages  of 
labor  are  higher  ;  the  accumulations  of  wages  are  increasing  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  workingman  generally  is  so  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  fellows  elsewhere  as  to  debar  com- 
parison. It  is  the  condition  and  not  the  theory  with  which 
the  calamity  shriekers  have  to  deaL 


The  revelations  of  the  census  are  awakening  people  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  American  stock  by  foreign  immigration. 
Except  in  the  ex-slave  States,  where  native  Americans  pre- 
ponderate almost  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  the  latter, 
with  their  sons,  equal  or  outnumber  the  natives  of  native 
parentage.  Taking  males  only,  and  excluding  from  the  cal- 
culation the  native-born  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  the 
proportion  of  foreigners  to  natives  is  larger  than  was  ever 
observed  in  any  leading  nation  before. 

The  age  during  which  most  men  perform  their  life's  work 
corresponds  with  the  militia  age  and  extends  from  eighteen 
years  to  forty-four,  inclusive.  There  are  of  that  age  13,230,- 
16S  males  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  over  one-fifth,  or 
2,So6,So2,  are  foreign-born,  and  nearly  four-fifths  native- 
born.  The  list  of  voters,  which  comprises  all  male  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  comprises  16,940,31 1  persons. 
Of  these,  over  one-fourth,  or  4,348,459,  are  foreign-born. 
Thus  one-quarter  of  the  persons  who  shape  the  policy  of  the 
country-,  and  one-fifth  of  those  who  would  be  called  out  tc 
serve  under  arms  in  case  of  foreign  war  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, are  aliens  by  birth,  whatever  they  may  be  in  feeling. 

These  foreign-born  citizens  are  not  evenly  distributed  ;  in- 
deed, they  are  so  curiously  scattered  that  in  some  sections 
their  influence  is  ml,  while  in  others  it  might  be  very  large, 
indeed.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions,  which  contain  between  them  about  4,300,000  voters, 
there  are  but  266,000  voters  of  foreign  birth,  or  something 
over  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  which  comprises  New  England  and  the  Central 
States  of  the  North,  just  about  one-half  the  voters  are  for- 
eign-born, and  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  militia  are  of  the  same  origin. 
In  the  West,  the  disproportion  of  foreigners  is  still  more 
marked.  In  the  States  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  and  three-fifths  of  the  men  liable  to 
militia  duty  are  foreign-born.  In  California,  for  instance, 
out  of  462,289  voters,  232,135  are  foreign-born,  and  out  of 
343,000  men  of  militia  age,  158,674  are  of  the  same  nativity. 

If  to  the  list  of  residents  who  are  foreign-born  their 
native-born  children  are  added,  the  scant  proportion  of 
native  stock  is  still  more  marked.  More  than  half  the  peo- 
ple who  live  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  either 
foreign-born  or  the  offspring  of  foreign  parents,  and  in  the 
States  lying  west  of  Michigan  and  running  to  the  Pacific, 
two-thirds  were  either  immigrants  themselves  or  are  the 
children  of  immigrants.  To  find  the  pure  American  stock 
it  is  necessary  to  go  South,  where  a  proportion  only  slightly 
under  fifty  per  cent,  are  persons  of  color. 

These  are  facts  which  no  statesman  could  afford  to  over- 
look, in  the  event  of  foreign  complications  which  threatened 
to  culminate  in  war.  Among  our  naturalized  citizens  are 
many  who  are  doubtless  as  loyal  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
the  soil.  But  it  is  not  so  with  all  of  them.  When  there  was 
a  danger  of  trouble  with  Germany  over  Samoa,  the  attitude 
of  German-Americans  was  a  subject  of  serious  concern,  and 
Mr.  Guenther,  a  member  of  Congress,  felt  it  incumbent  to 
remind  his  German-born  constituents  that  their  whole  alle- 
giance belonged  to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  As  to  the 
Irish,  they  talk  as  if  the  United  States  formed  part  of  Ireland. 
They  have  transferred  their  Irish  quarrels  to  American  soil, 
and  to  whichever  American  party  they  throw  their  strength, 
for  the  usual  consideration,  on  election  day,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  still  Irish  at  heart.  In  the  event  of  a  contro- 
versy in  which  Ireland  was  engaged  on  one  side  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe  to 
intrust  our  Irish  citizens  with  arms,  or  to  allow  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  Common  prudence  would  require  the 
disbandment  of  Irish  militia  regiments  and  the  exclusion  of 
Irishmen  from  the  force  which  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  Where  the  Russians,  Hungarians, 
and  Slavs  would  be  found,  in  the  event  of  war,  il  is  not  easy 
to  say  ;  nothing  is  certain  except  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  hearty  patriotism  on  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  soldier  depends. 

What  is  past  is  done.  We  can  not  take  away  from  the 
naturalized  citizen  the  membership  in  the  nation  with  which 
he  has  been  clothed.  We  may  take  care  not  to  put  him  on 
guard  in  time  of  peril.  But  a  citizen  he  is  and  a  citizen  he 
must  remain.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  wise,  however, 
to  go  on  aggravating  a  danger  which  is  menacing  enough  as 
it  stands.  If  this  country  is  to  be  safe  when  storms  cloud 
the  sky,  we  must  not  place  our  defense  in  hands  which  may 
prove  treacherous.      Nothing  is  so  constantly  taught  by  his- 


tory as  that  people  never  thoroughly  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  their  birth  and  their  childhood.  They  may 
swear  allegiance  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  until  their 
oaths  pile  up  to  heaven  ;  but  when  blood  begins  to  flow  and 
the  bugle  stirs  the  pulse,  the  Irishman  will  be  an  Irishman, 
the  German  a  German,  and  the  Italian  an  Italian  every  time, 
and  woe  betide  our  country  if  she  depend  on  them. 

Political  prophets  are  prognosticating  the  result  of  the 
election  in  November,  and  some  of  them  make  queer  work 
of-it  Some  predict  that  the  election  will  not  be  made  by 
the  Presidential  electors,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  de- 
volved upon  Congress — the  House,  by  States,  each  State  one 
vote,  agreeably  to  the  political  complexion  of  its  representa- 
tives, and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  necessary  to  a  choice, 
from  among  the  three  highest  of  the  candidates  voted  for  at 
the  general  election — to  elect  the  President  ;  and  the  Senate 
— two-thirds  of  all  the  senators  present,  and  the  majority  to 
decide — to  choose  the  Vice-President,  from  the  two  highest 
of  the  candidates  voted  for  at  the  polls.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  on  two  occasions  only  has  the  election 
of  President  been  submitted  to  the  House — in  iSoi,  to  deter- 
mine between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  under  the 
original  constitution,  and  again  in  1S25,  in  the  contest  be- 
tween John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William 
H.  Crawford,  under  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  1S04,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Adams.  At 
the  general  election,  1824,  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  by 
the  regularly  chosen  electors,  without  further  contest.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  full  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  was  cast  for  Calhoun.  In  no  instance  has  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  devolved  upon  the  Senate.  In  the 
contest  between  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  Republican  candidates, 
and  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  Democratic  candidates,  iS;o,  it 
was  by  Act  of  Congress  committed  to  the  electoral  commis- 
sion, and  by  that  body  decided  in  favor  of  Hayes  and 
WTheeler,  each  having  a  majority  of  one  of  all  the  electoral 
votes.  The  Senate  has  never  been  called  upon  to  go  beyond 
the  election  of  a  President  of  that  body  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Vice-Presidential  office — as  in  the  case  of  John  Tyler, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  upon  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  ;  of  Millard  Fillmore,  upon  the  death  of 
President  Taylor  ;  of  Andrew  Johnson,  upon  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln  ;  and  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  upon  the 
death  of  President  Garfield  ;  also,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Vice- Presidential  chair  :  of  Senator  John  Gailliard,  on  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Gerry  ;  of  Willis  P.  Mangum,  to 
succeed  Vice-President  John  Tyler  ;  of  William  R.  King,  to 
succeed  Vice-President  Fillmore;  of  David  R.  Atchison,  on 
the  death  of  Vice-President  King,  and,  on  his  death,  of  Jesse 
D.  Bright  ;  of  Senator  Foster,  to  succeed  Vice-President 
Johnson,  and  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  to  succeed  Foster  ;  of 
Senator  Ferry,  on  the  death  of  Vice-President  Wilson  ;  of 
David  Davis,  to  succeed  Vice-President  Arthur,  and  of 
Senator  Edmunds,  to  succeed  Davis,  who  was,  on  expiration 
of  his  term,  succeeded  by  Senator  John  Sherman  ;  and  of 
John  J.  Ingalls,  to  succeed  Vice-President  Hendricks — the  last 
who  died  in  office. 

There  is  no  apparent  cause  now  for  the  conjecture  that  any 
other  than  Whitelaw  Reid,  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  will  be  elected  to  the  office  ;  or  doubt  of  his  elec- 
tion and  that  of  President  Harrison,  by  the  legally  elected 
Presidential  electors.  There  is  no  well-grounded  cause  for 
the  surmise  that  the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  elect 
the  President  or  the  Senate  to  choose  the  Vice-  President. 
The  probability  is  that  Harrison  and  Reid  will  cany  every 
New  England  State;  New  York  and  all  the  Middle  States, 
except,  perhaps,  New  Jersey  ;  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  all  of  the  new 
States,  and  Oregon  and  California.  (Possibly  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  a  faint  chance  in  Montana.)  These  States 
have  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  electoral 
votes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  to  these  shall  be  added  the 
twenty-two  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  West  Virginia.  Nevada.  Colorado,  and  Kansas  should 
give  Republican  majorities  ;  but  should  the  People's  party 
carry  either  or  all  of  those  States,  it  would  not  affect  the 
general  result.  As  things  appear,  the  Democrats  can  not 
safely  count  upon  a  Solid  South  ;  three  or  four  of  the  Stales 
so  included  are  of  dubious  reckoning  for  that  party.  It  is 
figured  that  Cleveland  has  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  electoral  votes  to  depend  upon.  He  must  have 
seventy  more  to  be  elected.  Where  can  he  get  them  ? 
The  election  will  not  fall  to  Congress,  in  either  House  or 
Senate. 

The  hopes  which  have  been  entertained  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  a  rival  line  of  steamers 
to  New  York  might  be  established,  have  culminated  in  dis- 
appointment, through  want  of  enterprise  in  the  merchants  of 
this  city.  When  the  uprising  against  the  Transcontinental 
Association  and  the  subsidized  rail,  clipper,  and  steamship 
lines  took  place,  the  Argonaut  pointed  out  that  the  key  of 
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the  situation  was  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  that  it  should 
be  dealt  with  at  Paris  through  the  official  liquidators  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  who  control  the  line.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  they  are  officers  of  the  French  courts,  and  that, 
as  such,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  stockholders  in  the  bankrupt  corporation  for  the  sake 
of  upholding  a  New  York  monopoly  ;  so  that  if  San  Fran- 
cisco made  them  a  better  offer  to  keep  their  road  open  on 
equal  terms  to  all  comers  than  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
could  make  them  for  conceding  to  it  a  practical  monopoly 
of  transit  over  the  isthmus,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  it,  however  their  inclinations  led  them.  The  Argo- 
ttaut  urged  that  a  competent  agent  should  be  sent  to  Paris 
at  once  to  deal  with  the  liquidators.  The  suggestion  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  No  action  was  taken,  and  the  Pacific  Mail,  deal- 
ing with  the  New  York  board  of  directors  of  the  Panama 
Company,  has  just  closed  a  contract  with  the  nominal  man- 
agers of  the  road,  renewing  the  old  exclusive  arrangement. 
Thus  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  its  sea  branch,  has  won 
another  victor)'  over  shippers.  The  triumph,  however,  will 
hardly  compensate  it  for  the  losses  it  is  making  through  the 
development  of  the  clipper  trade  round  the  Horn.  Respon- 
sible parties  have  signed  an  agreement  binding  them  to  re- 
imburse Grace  &  Co.  for  any  losses  they  may  incur  by  run- 
ning a  regular  line  of  clippers  round  the  Horn  and  carrying 
freight  at  rates  which  the  railroad  can  not  well  meet.  This 
will  cut  into  the  through  business  of  the  roads  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  when  they  will  be 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  to  try  to  mollify  their  assailants 
by  a  reduction  of  local  freights.  All  heavy  goods,  and  goods 
which  can  afford  slow  transit,  will  be  moved  in  the  clippers  ; 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  local  freight  to  make  up  for  what 
the  land  lines  will  lose.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  should  show  a  considerable  falling  off  this  year  as 
compared  with  last. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  has  learned  recently 
of  a  secret  circular  which  has  been  addressed  to  Roman 
Catholic  priests  throughout  the  United  States,  attacking 
President  Harrison  and  advocating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Indian  Commissioner  Morgan  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  attack.  When  Mr.  Morgan  was  appointed,  his  con- 
firmation was  opposed  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  very  large  investments  in  Indian  schools. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  Commis- 
sioner Morgan  and  President  Harrison. 

The  United  States  Government  appropriates  about  $500,- 
000  a  year  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  and  each  school 
receives  from  $100  to  $150  every  year  for  each  pupil.  When 
Commissioner  Morgan  took  charge  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
about  $350,000  of  the  $500,000  was  paid  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  The  new  commissioner  revoked  the  con- 
tract with  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  this,  the  secret 
circular  alleges,  was  done  to  ruin  the  $2,000,000  investment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  facts  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, show  that  Commissioner  Morgan,  so  far  from  being 
actuated  by  any  ulterior  motives,  was  doing  the  best  that 
could  be  done  for  the  department  under  his  charge,  and  that 
this  Roman  Catholic  circular  is  indefensible  and  malignant. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  educating  the  Indians  primarily  and 
chiefly  through  public  institutions  organized  and  managed 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  on  a  strictly  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian  basis.  It  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
were  it  possible,  to  apply  any  partisan  or  sectarian  test  in 
selecting  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons,  physicians,  or 
other  employees  for  these  schools,  and  the  civil  service  rules 
are  applied  in  every  case  with  perfect  impartiality. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  government  has  also  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury  money  to  various  contract 
schools  which  were  under  religious  and  denominational  con- 
trol. For  18S6,  the  total  amount  paid  was  $228,259,  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  received  $118,343.  For  1892, 
:he  amount  was  $611,570,  the  Roman  Catholics  receiving  of 
:his  $394,756.  The  total  amount  set  apart  for  eight  years, 
:rom  1886  to  1S93  inclusive,  was  $3,767,951.  Of  this 
imount  the  Roman  Catholics  received  $2,366,416,  leaving 
6 1,401, 535  to  be  divided  among  all  the  other  denominations 
•vhich  have  supported  Indian  schools. 

Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the  amount  asked  for  by 
-ommissioner  Morgan  for  Indian  education,  and  it  was 
lecessary  to  scale  the  amount  allowed  the  schools  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  This  was  done  with  absolute  impartiality; 
3ut  because  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  get  as  much  as 
hey  wanted,  this  secret  circular  has  been  issued,  exhorting 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  United  States  to  use  their 
nfluence  against  President  Harrison  and  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Never  was  there  a  more  impudent  and  insolent  attempt  to 
mbordinate  the  State  to  the  domination  of  an  alien  church. 
There  has  been  a  steady  and  astonishing  growth  in  public 


opinion,  during  the  last  three  years,  with  regard  to  the  entire 
matter  of  appropriating  public  moneys  for  sectarian  uses. 
The  three  great  Protestant  denominations — the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians — have  publicly  condemned  it, 
and  there  has  been  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  same  direc- 
tion among  the  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
Baptists  have  never  drawn  any  of  this  money,  and  the 
Methodists  have  now  given  it  up,  and,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  receive  for  the  current  year  over  $369,000,  the 
Presbyterians  receive  less  than  $30,000  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists a  little  more  than  $25,000.  The  successor  to 
Peter,  who  so  far  resembles  the  apostolic  fisherman  that 
everything  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  is  trying  to  gobble 
up  the  little  pittances  drawn  by  the  two  denominations 
named  ;  and,  because  Commissioner  Morgan  will  not  permit 
it,  has  allowed  orders  to  be  issued  that  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  in  this  country  shall  become  a  partisan,  and  do  his 
best  to  rebuke  President  Harrison  and  his  Indian  commis- 
sioner for  their  presumption  in  denying  a  request  made  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome  through  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

These  are  the  plain  and  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
conclusions  are  not  hard  to  draw.  The  daughter  of  the 
horse-leech  cries  :  M  Give,  give,"  as  vociferously  and  per- 
sistently as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  is  never  satisfied. 
The  Roman  hierarchy  is  as  greedy  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Torquemada,  when  it  could  enforce  its  mandates  with  rack 
and  thumb-screw.  It  is  just  as  anxious  to  control  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  it  was  when  its  ex- 
communication was  a  thing  real  and  terrible.  It  has  learned 
milder  ways,  not  from  any  change  of  principle  but  from 
policy,  and  it  works  through  the  ballot-box  wherever  it  can 
find  enough  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  superstitious  people 
whom  it  can  influence.  This  is  what  its  secret  circular 
means.  It  is  tentative  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  wants  to  get  more  Indian  school  money  ;  it 
wants  to  punish  President  Harrison  and  Commissioner  Mor- 
gan for  having  opposed  its  aims  ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  wants 
to  see  how  the  American  people  will  take  its  interference 
with  free  suffrage.  This  is  the  real  objective  point  of  the 
move  directed  to  be  made  by  the  secret  circular,  for  if  it  can 
succeed  in  controlling  the  ballot  without  resistance  or  re- 
monstrance, it  can  soon  recoup  itself  for  money  losses,  and 
pay  off  old  political  scores  with  a  vengeance.  That  is  what 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  trying  to  accomplish  by  its 
secret  circular,  and  it  rests  with  members  of  that  communion 
to  say  whether  they  are  free  American  citizens  or  thralls  and 
vassals  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

The  topic  of  the  day  and  hour  is  the  coming  prize-fight 
between  Sullivan  and  Corbett.  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
it.  It  is  talked  of  in  business  houses,  on  the  street,  in  clubs, 
at  dinner-tables.  Even  the  women  are  curious  about  the 
mill  between  two  bruisers  who  will  presently  try  to  knock 
each  other  into  insensibility.  A  Spanish  lady  claps  her  pretty 
hands  when  the  bull  drives  his  horns  into  the  horse's  belly, 
and  the  poor  brute  staggers  round  the  arena  dragging  his 
bowels  behind  him  in  the  sand  ;  and  so  the  San  Francisco 
lady  who  shrieks  at  a  mouse,  and  faints  at  the  sight  of  blood, 
calmly  discusses  the  prospect  that  Corbett  will  "knock  Sulli- 
van silly"  by  blows  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  that  the 
big  fellow  will  put  his  antagonist  "to  sleep"  by  heavy  and 
repeated  right-handers  in  the  neck. 

This  shows  how  refined  we  are  growing.  It  is  all  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  love  of  blood  is  an  indication  of 
coarseness.  Gerome  was  all  wrong  when  he  bestowed  gross 
and  sensual  features  upon  the  Roman  ladies  who  gazed  with 
dull  indifference  upon  the  death  of  gladiators  ;  did  not  these 
same  ladies  relish  the  exquisite  love-verses  of  Catullus  and 
the  cadenced  rhythm  of  Ovid  ?  How  could  they  be  coarse 
if  they  could  appreciate  such  poetry?  So  now,  the  beau 
m&nde  enthuses  over  Tennyson's  lines  and  the  spring-like 
freshness  of  Hardy's  English  landscape  ;  but  it  also  likes  to 
hear  about  Sullivan's  body  blows,  and  about  Corbetr's  ca- 
pacity to  knock  a  human  face  into  pulp.  It  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently, where  extremes  meet  and  coalesce  in  the  same  person. 

The  popularity  of  prize-fighting,  not  only  among  common 
people,  but  in  the  "  upper  circles,"  suggests  that  in  the  next 
century  gladiator  fights  might  be  revived.  Gladiators  could 
be  hired  from  China,  Japan,  or  the  islands  ;  for  that  matter, 
some  of  our  adopted  citizens  might  be  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  arena,  if  the  compensation  were  liberal  enough. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  "sporty"  tastes  might  be 
quite  willing  to  see  a  fight  to  a  finish  between  a  Japanese 
samurai  and  a  Croat  swordsman.  What  a  diverting  specta- 
cle it  would  be  to  see  the  red  blood  of  the  fellows  pumped 
out  of  an  artery  upon  the  ground  !  And  then  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  exciting  than  pugilism.  The  contests  would 
be  "to  a  finish,"  indeed,  and  death  would  lend  them  dignity. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  on  board  an  emigrant  ship  in 
New  York  harbor  has  convinced   the  authorities  of  that  port 


that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  dread  disea 
a  foothold  on  American  soil.  President  Harrison  acted  with 
commendable  promptness  in  giving  up  his  pleasure  trip  in 
New  York  State,  and  returning  at  once  to  Washington  to 
call  his  cabinet  together  for  a  conference  upon  the  danger. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  Federal  authorities 
can  do  but  little.  Their  hands  are  tied  by  our  system 
of  State  governments.  If  the  State  of  New  York  enforces 
a  rigid  quarantine,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  chooses  not 
to  do  so,  or  differs  in  her  methods,  all  of  New  York's 
efforts  would  be  vain.  Further  than  that — Vermont  is  an 
inland  State,  and,  having  no  seaports,  probably  has  no 
quarantine  stations.  The  quarantine  methods  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  are  notoriously  antiquated  and  inefficient. 
If  the  disease  should  secure  a  footing  in  Canada,  it  would 
doubtless  speedily  cross  Vermont  into  New  York.  Yet 
New  York  could  not  force  Vermont  to  quarantine  against 
Canada. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this,  quarantine  is  really  a  Federal 
and  not  a  State  matter.  When  the  entire  country  is  threat- 
ened with  the  invasion  of  a  deadly  pestilence,  protective 
action  should  come  from  the  central  government  There  is 
no  time  to  wait  for  half  a  hundred  State  governors  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  then  to 
wrangle  over  the  way  to  do  it.  Even  the  "State's  Rights" 
Democrats  of  the  South  saw  this  fact  in  1878,  when  yellow 
fever  was  desolating  the  Southern  States.  They  saw  it  so 
thoroughly  that  they  voted  for  the  National  Quarantine  Law, 
which  gave  the  Federal  Government  certain  powers,  but  un- 
fortunately limited  them,  so  that  at  the  present  juncture  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  officials  to  wait  for  calls  from  the 
local  health  officers  before  they  can  act 

This  is  a  great  nation,  and  not  merely  a  collection  of 
States.  When  the  State  machinery  broke  down  some  time 
ago  in  several  States,  and  riot,  arson,  and  murder  reigned 
unchecked  for  some  days,  the  Argonaut  poinjted  out  that 
there  were  grave  defects  in  the  working  of  our  State  govern- 
mental machinery.  When  that  machinery  is  so  slow  as  to 
permit  law-breaking  to  go  on  for  days,  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  it  Now  another  exigency  has  arisen.  A 
hideous  pestilence  is  at  our  threshold.  The  only  power  to 
stop  it  lies  in  the  various  States.  Take  a  Tammany  quar- 
antine officer,  a  rich  steamship  company,  and  a  sack.  Add 
them  together,  and  mix.  Result — cholera.  Yet  the  honesty 
of  various  State  quarantine  officers  is  that  all  this  vast  coun- 
try has  between  it  and  the  Asiatic  scourge.  President  Har- 
rison can  not,  under  the  law,  prohibit  the  further  importation 
of  immigrants  ;  his  proclamation  is  on  its  face  subject  to  the 
State  laws.  He  can  not  even  lay  an  embargo  on  ships 
from  infected  ports.  Congress  can  do  this  ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  convene  Congress  in  an  extra  session.  In  the 
meantime,  precious  time  will  have  been  lost  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  disease  will  be  on  American  soil 
when  these  lines  fall  under  the  reader's  eye.      * 


Clouds  are  lowering  over  the  erstwhile  bright  horizon  of 
Democratic  local  politics.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  it  looked 
as  if  the  Democrats  would  have  a  walk-over  in  the  city. 
With  their  fatal  facility  for  a  fight,  the  Democrats  began 
wrangling,  with  victory  almost  in  their  grasp.  The  fight  has 
grown  more  and  more  bitter.  It  proves  again  the  old  say- 
ing, that  the  Democrats  may  always  be  expected  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Non  -  Partisan  convention  is  at  work,  and  the  Exam- 
iner, hoping  to  get  something  out  of  the  wreck,  is  tear- 
fully beseeching  them  to  wait  until  after  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominations  are  made.  The  Non-Partisans,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  inclined  to  wait.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  they  should  not  fail  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  divide  their 
ticket  equally  between  Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  they  will  nominate  the  best  men,  re- 
gardless of  politics.  You  can  not  go  into  politics  regardless 
of  politics.  There  are  plenty  of  honest  Democrats  and  honest 
Republicans  to  choose  from.  If  the  Non-Partisans  divide  the 
offices  between  the  two  great  parties,  they  will  elect  their  ticket. 

The  assassination  of  Louis  B.  McWhirter  at  Fresno  was 
a  most  black  and  cowardly  murder.  The  circumstances 
were  peculiarly  atrocious.  The  victim  was  decoyed  from  his 
house  at  three  A.  M.  by  sounds  made  in  his  yard,  and  then 
shot  by  the  assassin  or  assassins,  who  were  in  ambush.  The 
unfortunate  man  received  a  bullet  through  the  heart, 
and  expired  almost  immediately,  but  not  before  he  had 
fired  several  shots  at  his  fleeing  assassins.  It  is  stated 
in  Fresno  that  his  death  was  due  to  political  animosi- 
ties caused  by  quarrels  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Fresno 
County.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  political  differ- 
ences could  bring  about  such  an  atrocious  crime.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  it  was  instigated  by  private  revenge. 
But  if  the  first  theory  be  true,  the  Democratic  party  in 
Fresno  County  is  deeply  interested  in  finding  who  the  mur- 
derers are. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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MADAME    FORRESTIER. 

By  W.  C.   Morrow. 

Of  Dr.  Entrefort's  daring  in  surgical  enterprises  I  could 
never  weary  of  making  report ;  for  surely  his  conceptions, 
achievements — even  his  very  existence — were  all  peculiar  and 
mysterious.  Small,  dark,  sharp,  quick,  learned,  skillful, 
fearless — really  I  have  not  language  at  command  to  describe 
adequately  this  inscrutable  Creole.  He  was  an  unaccountable 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  ferocity,  of  insight  and  blindness, 
of  wisdom  and  folly  ;  and,  above  all,  the  most  lovable  of 
men.  But  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  telling  of  a  very 
strange  story  concerning  him. 

It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  that  Felice  would  die,  and  it  was 
into  Entrefort's  hands  that  her  life  had  been  placed.  Having 
been  called  to  see  her,  a  stranger  then,  he  had  said  that  she 
would  not  likely  survive  the  desperate  surgical  operation 
which  presented  the  only  hope  of  her  recovery.  After  a 
long  and  careful  study  of  her  case,  he  fell  so  deeply  in  love 
with  her  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  die  without  an 
effort  to  save  her  ;  and  it  was  his  knife,  wielded  with  all  the 
old-time  skill  and  daring  and  with  all  the  cruelty  of  science, 
that  released  her  sweet  spirit  from  its  incumbering  clay. 
And  thus,  sadly  enough,  opens  one  of  the  strangest  chapters 
in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men. 

He  begged  that  he  be  given  the  poor  body  for  a  time — to 
embalm  it  permanently,  he  explained  ;  and  as  Felice  had  been 
a  charity  patient  in  the  great  public  hospital  in  Baronne 
Street,  his  request  was  easily  granted.  Nor,  considering  his 
popularity  there  and  in  the  medical  college  hard  by,  is  there 
any  reason  to  wonder  why  he  was  never  called  upon  to  re- 
turn it.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Entrefort,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  lived 
with  his  widowed  sister,  Mme.  Forrestier,  in  one  of  the  quaint 
old  brick  houses  that  line  St.  Philip  Street.  Besides  him 
and  his  sister  there  was  another  inmate  of  the  house — Adele 
Forrestier — for  Mme.  Forrestier,  the  widow,  having  borne 
her  husband  no  children,  had  taken  Adele  from  an  orphan 
asylum  after  his  death,  and  had  adopted  her  and  given  her 
the  name  Forrestier.  She  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  ; 
she  and  Felice  were  nearly  of  an  age.  But  what  a  difference 
between  them  !  While  Felice  had  been  sweet,  and  gentle, 
and  patient  through  all  her  suffering,  Adele  was  the  most  im- 
patient and  willful  of  mortals,  ruling  the  house  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  making  loud  lamentation  over  the  most  trivial  ills. 
It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  no  love  was  at  large  be- 
tween her  and  Entrefort,  or  that  she  flung  through  the  win- 
dow the  very  bitter  boluses  that  he  prescribed  when  she  was 
ill — bitterer  and  stronger  than  he  might  have  made  them, 
and  ordered  in  generous  doses  ;  for  he  had  mild  little  quar- 
rels with  his  sister  for  his  declaring  that  the  girl  was  only  lazy 
and  perverse,  and  not  ill  at  alb 

His  sister,  knowing  nothing  of  his  fondness  for  the  dead 
Felice,  or  even  of  her  existence,  was  not  able  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  mental  state  into  which  he  fell  after  the 
girl's  death.  She  saw  that  some  very  great  trouble  beset 
him,  and  that  a  strange  excitement  was  at  work  within  him. 
Accustomed  to  all  his  moods,  she  now  discovered  one  new 
and  peculiar  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  it  persisted  for  a  long 
time  was  sufficient  to  make  her  watchful  and  anxious. 

What  was  strangest  of  all,  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  Adele's  health.  Now,  Adele  was  a  hearty,  robust  girl, 
and  was  seklom  in  need  of  medical  attention  ;  but  Entre- 
fort began  to  drop  hints  about  her  complexion,  her  gait,  her 
spirits,  her  appetite,  and  other  external  evidences  of  health- 
conditions.  He  made  many  inquiries  concerning  her  food, 
her  sleep,  the  ventilation  of  her  bed-chamber,  her  work  and 
studies,  and  the  quality  of  her  clothing.  More  than  that,  he 
brought  her  a  tonic  one  day,  after  she  had  made  a  slight 
complaint,  and  required  her  to  take  a  dose  from  his  hand. 
In  spite  of  the  petty  tyrannies  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
practice  upon  him,  there  were  times  when  he  assumed  a 
quiet  manner  that  disclosed  his  superior  will ;  and  although 
this  had  happened  but  rarely,  she  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
yielded  with  a  bad  grace.  It  was  so  when  he  offered  her  a 
dose  of  the  tonic  ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment  to  dis- 
cover that  the  medicine,  instead  of  being  bitter  and  nauseat- 
ing, was  sweet  and  aromatic  ! 

"  Why,  uncle,"  she  declared  in  astonishment,  "  it  is 
good  !  " 

"  It  may  prove  as  good  for  your  tongue  as  for  your  health," 
he  answered. 

At  first  she  took  the  tonic  at  the  regular  intervals  pre- 
scribed ;  but  it  was  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  more  than 
that,  gave  her  (as  she  permitted  herself  to  believe)  so  great 
benefit,  that  she  took  it  oftener,  and  finally  it  was  gone. 
Then  she  asked  for  more. 

"Ordinarily  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  surprise  Entrefort; 
and  even  when  surprised,  he  had  a  quiet  stare  at  command 
that  served  as  a  mask.  But  when  Adele,  without  a  blush, 
asked  for  more  of  the  medicine  before  more  was  due,  he 
went  from  his  self-control  so  far  as  to  catch  her  in  his  arms 
and  kiss  her,  saying  :  "  Yes,  my  dear  niece  ;  you  shall 
have  all  you  want ;"  and  then  it  was  Adele's  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

It  happened  that  Mme.  Forrestier  witnessed  this  per- 
formance. It  would  have  delighted  her  had  she  not  made 
certain  discoveries  ;  and,  even  in  view  of  them,  it  merely 
disconcerted  and  puzzled  her.  In  her  brother's  integrity, 
and  in  the  safety  of  her  adopted  daughter  in  his  society, 
she  had  a  whole  confidence  ;  but  in  the  way  peculiar  to 
women,  she  began  to  feel  uneasiness. 

She  rarely  visited  her  brothers  office,  and  she  knew 
nothing  of  what  went  forward  there.  The  facts  that  lay  be- 
fore her  perception  were  these  :  That  he  had  suffered  un- 
usually ;  that  he  had  taken  an  unaccustomed  interest  in  a 
most  uninteresting  girl ;  that  he  had  brought  strange  bottles 
to  the  house  and  had  set  up  a  small  laboratory  ;  and  that  he 
*  ad  begun  to  give  Adele  medicines  that  apparently  had  a 
manifold  strange  effect  upon  her.  Being  very  much  with 
these,  my  friends,  I   saw  that  Adele  and  Entrefort  were  ap- 


proaching a  better  mutual  understanding  ;  but  at  that  time  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  medical  regime  under  which  he  had 
placed  her.  I  was  concerned  only  to  observe  that  Entrefort 
could  take  any  interest  in  so  unlovable  a  girl,  further  than 
that  which  a  sense  of  duty  might  suggest.  It  was  idle  to 
wonder  over  anything  that  Entrefort  might  do,  not  even  ex- 
cepting his  possible  Love  for  a  girl  totally  different  from  one 
who  so  recently  had  held  control  over  all  his  best  impulses. 
I  could  bring  myself  to  imagine,  in  a  vague,  unhappy  way, 
his  possible  marriage  to  Adele,  and  to  see  beyond  that  event 
two  wretchedly  inharmonious  lives. 

About  this  time  I  discovered  Mme.  Forrestier,  moved  by 
a  motive  which  I  did  not  then  understand,  resorting  to  cer- 
tain practices  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  beneath  her  sweet  and  gentle  dignity — I  surprised  her 
in  the  act  of  reading  her  brother's  diary.  She  made  a  bun- 
gling attempt  to  divert  my  attention  from  her  conduct,  and  I 
assumed  blindness  to  guard  her  sensibilities.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  apparent  that  what  she  had  read  puzzled  her  exceed- 
ingly and  threw  her  far  away  from  her  self-command.  When 
she  had  gone  I  took  advantage  of  my  position  as  Entrefort's 
confidential  friend  and  (in  a  measure)  guardian,  and  was 
filled  with  amazement  to  discover  the  extraordinary  thing  he 
was  doing.  If  I  had  read  further  I  would  have  learned 
more,  and  might  have  taken  steps  to  avoid  a  dreadful  catas- 
trophe ;  but  I  read  only  as  far  as  Mme.  Forrestier  had  gone, 
and  then  stopped,  feeling  that  the  matter  was  sacred  and 
peculiar,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  proceed  further.  I 
doubted  that  Mme.  Forrestier  understood  what  she  read,  for 
it  was  of  a  highly  scientific  character,  set  out  in  a  style  in- 
volved and  obscure.  I  shall  not  introduce  it  here  ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  very  scant  idea  of  its  purport. 

It  was  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  death  and  of  the 
persistence  of  the  consciousness  beyond  this  life.  By  a  very 
elaborate  argument,  Entrefort  sought  to  prove  that  death  is 
merely  a  disorganization  of  innumerable  "  life  principles " 
which  are  assembled  in  the  human  body,  and  which  belong, 
inseparably  and  fotever,  to  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Consciousness  is  merely  an  incident  of  their 
harmonious  working  together ;  hence  when  death  disorgan- 
izes them,  consciousness  must  cease.  Therefore,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  consciousness — the  ego — is  impossible  ;  the 
life  principles,  however,  live  always  ;  they  are  part  of  God 
himself. 

If,  now,  they  can  be  reassembled  and  reorganized  after 
death,  we  reproduce  the  identity  of  the  person  who,  before 
his  death,  represented  the  original  organization.  "This  can 
be  done,"  he  wrote,  "and  in  many  ways  ;  and  I  now  see  its 
successful  operation  proceeding  under  my  very  eyes.  So 
sure  as  I  live,  my  Felice  shall  stand  in  flesh  and  spirit  before 
me.  In  these  bottles,  ranged  upon  my  shelves,  Felice  re- 
poses. The  life  principles  which  composed  her  ineffable 
sweetness  are  here  under  my  hand,  to  be  slowly  reassembled." 
Here  I  stopped,  for  just  beyond  I  saw  Adele's  name,  and  I 
closed  the  book  and  returned  it  to  the  secret  place  where  he 
intended  it  should  be  kept  from  human  eyes. 

I  reflected  that  Mme.  Forrestier  must  have  been  puzzled. 
What  could  she  have  thought  of  this  Felice,  and  of  any  pos- 
sible bearing  of  these  disclosures  upon  the  events  of  her  life  ? 
The  good  woman  inflicted  a  grievous  headache  upon  herself 
with  thinking  over  it.  I  know  now  that  something  deep  and 
fearful  had  a  finger  in  her  anxiety — something  that  gave  her 
a  very  sharp  fear  ;  but  I  shall  explain  all  that  at  the  proper 
time  in  this  narration. 

Of  the  strange  happenings  that  made  progress  I  can  do 
nothing  but  give  a  record.  Adele's  manner  changed  slowly 
but  steadily  for  the  better.  Her  selfishness,  petulance,  and 
hardness  became  modified  into  forms  suggesting  sweetness 
of  character  ;  the  roundness  and  fullness  of  a  wholesome 
womanhood  were  springing  up  within  her.  As  she  became 
gentler,  Entrefort  grew  more  cheerful.  His  bearing  toward 
her  was  less  masculine  than  paternal.  His  solicitude  for  her, 
without  being  in  any  sense  obtrusive,  was  none  the  less 
vigilant  and  persistent. 

In  this  wise  passed  many  months,  during  which  time  I 
was  tramping  through  Yucatan.  It  was  upon  my  return  that 
1  noticed  a  striking  change  in  Entrefort,  in  Mme.  For- 
restier, and  most  particularly  in  Adele.  I  had  always  been 
fond  of  the  widow,  for  she  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest, 
and  most  lovable  of  women  ;  of  the  flouting,  spoiled,  unruly 
girl,  I  had  cherished  nothing  but  a  hearty  dislike  ;  toward 
Entrefort — the  craziest,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  adorable 
of  men — I  had  ever  felt  drawn  by  the  closest  of  human  ties. 
Now  what  did  I  find  ?  Entrefort  wholly  recovered  from  his 
despair  following  the  death  of  Felice  ;  bright,  cheerful, 
elastic,  buoyant,  brimming  with  wit,  soaring  on  the  wings  of 
speculative  science,  and  outreaching  with  both  hands  for 
the  incredible  in  surgery  ;  Mme.  Forrestier,  pale,  haggard, 
worn,  nervous,  crouching  under  the  walls  of  a  tumbling 
house  ;  Adele — oh,  but  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  ! — Adele 
transformed  into  an  angel !  Those  demure  little  coquetries, 
that  ready  rippling  of  ruby  lips  into  smiles,  that  velvety  voice 
and  low,  musical  laugh,  that  grace  of  manner,  that  putting 
away  of  self,  that  matchless  graciousness  manifest  in  kindly 
solicitude  for  others — surely  this  pearl  could  not  have  been 
dragged  forth  from  so  uncouth  a  shell  except  by  a  master 
hand  ! 

And  yet — and  yet — it  all  brought  a  certain  pain  to  me,  and 
in  that  pain  lurked  a  laggard  recollection.  That  night  I 
dreamed  of  the  poor  charity  patient  in  the  hospital — Felice — 
whose  sweetness  had  been  too  precious  to  risk  with  earthly 
contamination.  Again  I  sat  beside  her  cot  in  the  long  ward, 
and  held  her  thin  hand,  and  talked  to  her  of  Entrefort,  and 
of  the  bright  days  to  come,  when  they  would  be  married 
and  have  a  pretty  home,  and  Entrefort  and  I  would  be 
tamed,  and  held  under  the  thralldom  of  the  sweet  domestic 
spell  she  would  breathe  upon  us,  and  of  the  cozy  room  that 
would  always  be  mine,  and  mine  only — ah,  those  were  sad, 
sweet  hours,  I  living  and  talking  a  lie  with  an  aching  heart, 
and  Felice  building  a  home  whose  foundations  rested  not 
upon  the  earth  !  And  so  I  sat  holding  her  hand  in  the 
golden  twilight,  waiting  for  Entrefort  to  come  ;  and  as  we 
talked,  behold  !  it  was  not   Felice  at  all,  but  Adele — Adele, 


so  different  from  and  yet  so  strangely  like  Felice  !  The 
rosy  lips,  the  rippling  smile,  the  plump  hand  and  rounded 
features,  a  woman  not  less  feminine  than  Felice,  and,  there- 
fore, not  less  charming — Adele  was  shamming  illness  and 
poverty,  and  through  a  whim  lay  as  a  patient  in  a  charity 
hospital ! 

"  Adele  !  "  I  cried,  aloud,  and  that  waked  me. 
This  dream  clung  to  me  with  pertinacity.  It  was  easy  for 
me  to  reason  that  Adele  had  fallen  in  love  with  Entrefort, 
and  that  unconsciously  she  had  been  molded  to  his  ideal  of 
feminine  loveliness,  and  it  was  plain  as  noonday  light  that 
Entrefort  loved  her  with  equal  tenderness.  It  was  a  pretty 
spectacle  ;  but  there  was  a  touch  of  pain  in  it  for  me,  for  I 
could  not  help  transposing  and  exchanging  Felice  and  Adele 
in  the  most  confusing  manner. 

I  expected  that  some  one  of  the  three  (though  likely  not 
modest  Adele)  would  tell  me  of  the  approaching  marriage. 
Mme.  Forrestier — surely  she  might  have  mentioned  it  to  me; 
but  when  I  would  glance  at  her,  she  would   drop  her  eyes, 
and  her  face  would  harden  and  her  pallor  come  deeper.    I 
saw  her  quake  in  agony  under  my  glance,  and  I  wondered  in 
the  very  soul  of  me.     I  saw  her  writhe  with  anguish  when 
unspoken  interchanges  of  affection  would  pass  between  her 
brother  and  Adele.     An   incredible  suffering  was  dragging 
her  to  the  grave  before  our  very  eyes,  while  Entrefort,  the 
alertest  of  all  possible  physicians,  sat  blind  and  indifferent  in 
his  absorbing  love  for  Adele,  expressing  empty  solicitude  ft 
her  failing  health,  prescribing  foolish  remedies  for  maladi 
which  did  not  exist,  and  awimming  heedlessly  among  lift 
seeking  monsters  which  thronged  his  small  sea  of  happine: 
And  there  was  Adele,  less  blind  than  he,  but  blind  sufficient!; 
and   superior  in  perception  only  through  a  tenderer  coi 
passion — there  Adele,  whose  every  word  and  act  of  gem 
solicitude  and  sympathy  sank  loaded  with   poison  into  t! 
wretched  woman's  heart.     And  there  sat  I,  amazed,  bew: 
dered,  and  helpless. 

I  brought  myself  nearer  to  Mme.  Forrestier  by  eve: 
possible  device.  I  accepted  her  invitation  to  make  my  hoi 
at  her  house.  My  presence  and  sympathy  seemed  to  help 
her,  and  my  watchfulness  over  her  was  a  shield.  It  seemed 
clear  to  her  that  I  alone  knew  that  some  dreadful  mystery 
was  gnawing  the  thread  of  her  life,  that  I  was  anxious  to  be 
of  service  to  her,  and  that  I  patiently  awaited  her  con- 
fidence. I  listened  at  her  chamber-door  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  heard  her  moan  :  "  Poor  child,  poor  child  !  God 
help  me  ! "  One  night,  while  somnambulic,  she  went  into 
Adele's  room,  threw  her  arms  around  the  sleeping  girl's 
neck,  and  awoke  her,  moaning  :  "  Poor  child,  poor  child ! 
God  help  me  ! " 

The  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  no  word  of  marriage 
had  ever  been  spoken.  Of  innocence  and  purity  in  Entre- 
fort's mind  I  could  form  no  conception,  for  I  knew  the  man  ; 
and  yet  I  now  saw  both  these  things  with  my  own  eyes. 
These  two  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  deep,  blind,  and 
strange  affection. 

Mme.  Forrestier  would  not,  or  could  not,  confide  in  me. 
Several  times  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  words  shrank  back 
overcome  and  confused.     Her  hair  was  whitening  rapidly, 
and,  what  was  worse,  her  mind  was  drifting  from  its  moi 
ings.     I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  so  I  went  to  Entrefort  ani 
told  him,   solemnly  and  emphatically,   that  some    grievous 
wrong  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  sister's  suffering,  and  tl 
soon,  unless  relief  should  come,  she  would  be  a  maniac 
die  in  her  madness. 

This  seemed  to  make  him   unhappy,  and  he  said  that 
had  noticed  the  change  and  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
assist  her.     "  It  is  a  gradual  decay  and  breaking  down  of 
nervous  forces,"  he  explained;  "and  no  human  skill  could 
do  more  than  ease  the  fall." 

"  Raoul,"  said  I,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which  I  wj 
studying  how  best  to  strike  a  worse  blow,  "Adele  reminds 
me  strangely  of  some  one  I  used  to  know." 

He  started,  and  that  surprised  me.  So  he,  too,  had  seen 
the  resemblance. 

"Yes?"  he  said,  with  a  show  of  indifference.  "And 
who  could  that  most  fortunate  person  have  been  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  there  is 
something — there  is  something — I  think,  perhaps,  in  Adele's 
walk,  or  the  little  pain-drawn  twitchings  that  flit  across  her 
face,  or  her  habit  of  putting  her  hand  upon  a  certain  place 
in  her  side " 

A  startled  look  in  Entrefort's  face  arrested  my  speech, 
and  the  whiteness  of  his  face  showed  me  that  I  had  started 
the  blade  aright. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  man  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Only  a  recollection — only  something  that  reminds  of  a 
thing  far  away  that  was  very  sad.  I  think  it  was  the  case  of 
a  sweet  girl  in  a  hospital ;  1  believe  she  died  under  the 
surgeon's  knife.  And  the  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  Adele 
reminds  me  so  much  of  her  in  many  ways — particularly  in 
her  many  unconscious  little  hints  that  she  is  afflicted  with 
the  same  fatal  malady  that  made  the  equally  fatal  operation 
necessary."  It  was  brutal,  but  necessaiy  ;  and,  above  that, 
it  was  true. 

Entrefort  sprang  to  his  feet,  white  with  rage. 

"  It  is  a  damnable  falsehood  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  you  are  a 
liar ! "  and  he  looked  as  though  he  would  spring  at  my 
throat. 

Had  the  situation  not  been~so  tragic,  it  would  have  been 
ludicrous — he  a  small,  weak,  nervous  Creole,  1  a  big-bone* 
Scotchman,   heavy    muscled,    a    head    taller,  and    weighing 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds   more  ;  he   insane  with  passion, 
stolid  and  pitying. 

"Sit  down,  Raoul,"  said   I  ;  "we  still  are  friends;  for 
ever  in  your  life  you  needed  a  friend  it  is  now." 

The  brilliant  gleam  of  anger  in  his  face  faded  slowly  ;  bul 
the  lines  deepened  and  the  hardness  and  pallor  increased. 
I  had  wounded  the  man  in  his  very  soul,  and  the  pain  of  il 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  tried  to  speak,  bul 
choked  ;  fiercely  he  tore  away  his  collar,  for  his  breathing 
was  like  that  of  one  strangling.  He  reeled,  I  caught  him  in 
my  arms  ;  and  when  I  had  laid  him  on  a  couch,  he  took  my 
hand  and  gasped  :   "  I — I   didn't  mean  to  say  that,  old  mftO, 
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for  I  love  you  ;  and — O  God  ! — you  have  told  me  the  truth  ! 
I  have  been  bli "  and  his  eyes  rolled,  and  he  was  uncon- 
scious. 

******* 

It  was  a  hard  task  for  me  to  inform  Mme.  Forrestier  that 
the  operation  on  Adele  had  to  be  performed,  and  that 
Entrefort  himself  was  determined  to  undertake  it ;  for  Mme. 
Forrestier  had  not  yet  explained  the  mystery  of  her  suffer- 
ing, and  I  did  not  know  how  to  approach  her  on  this  dread- 
ful topic.  I  feared  that  the  effect  of  my  news  would  be  dis- 
astrous, but  there  was  no  avoiding  its  delivery.  Very  great, 
therefore,  was  my  surprise  when,  after  recovering  from  the 
shock  which  it  gave  her,  she  visibly  brightened  under  its 
effect !  This  was  a  strange  thing,  indeed  ;  for  I  could  not 
bring  it  into  any  other  form  than  that  the  probably  fatal 
issue  of  the  operation  would  clear  her  spirit  of  its  agony. 
Her  step  grew  lighter,  she  shed  quiet  tears,  and  yet  she  had 
wept  none  in  her  suffering. 

I  had  to  be  content  with  that ;  it  was  pleasant  to  see  her 
steady  emergence  from  despair,  her  quickened  perceptions, 
her  touching  gentleness  with  Adele,  her  tender  care  of  her 
brother,  and  her  quickly  returning  strength  and  repose.  I 
had  to  be  content  with  it,  though  it  gave  me  a  certain  dread. 

Entrefort  himself  had  undergone  a  striking  change.  It 
was  but  slowly  that  he  recovered  from  the  illness  which  the 
frightful  shock  I  gave  him  precipitated.  In  the  delirium  of 
his  fever,  1  noted  with  wonder  that,  although  he  talked  fre- 
quently of  Adele,  and  knew  her  when  she  would  visit  him, 
he  never  called  her  anything  but  Felice.  "  You  are  Felice," 
he  would  say,  "  returned  to  me — brought  back  by  my  own 
hand — the  soul  and  body  of  Felice,  and — God  pardon  me  ! 
— her  fatality  ! "  It  was  well  that  Adele  knew  nothing  of 
the  dead  Felice,  and  that  she  took  his  words  for  empty 
ravings.  Slowly  Entrefort  came  out  of  his  despair  ;  and 
then  all  the  fine  manliness  in  him  shone  forth  luminous  and 
conspicuous.  Sturdily  he  faced  about,  and  saw  and  con- 
templated the  great  evil  which  had  obtruded  itself  before 
him.  All  prospects  were  dismal,  but  they  were  but  a  spur 
to  the  outcoming  of  his  strength.  I  never  saw  him  look 
nobler  than  in  those  dark  days,  when  he  was  preparing  him- 
self for  the  ordeal ;  and  hard  preparation  of  spirit  was 
needed.  But  out  of  it  all  he  stepped  forth  in  the  radiance  of 
perfect  manhood. 

Adele  was  told  that  the  operation  must  be  performed,  but 
its  dreadful  possibilities  were  kept  from  her  knowledge.  With 
a  smile,  she  agreed.  "  I  shall  be  safe,"  she  said,  "if  Raoul 
perform  it." 

The  day  came.  Entrefort  was  on  hand,  with  sharp  young 
assistants.  "  There  is  a  hope  of  saving  her,"  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  hard  smile,  "for  she  is  stronger  than  Felice."  I  be- 
lieved she  was,  but  Entrefort  could  be  so  blind  ! 

Mme.  Forrestier  and  I  were  in  another  room,  awaiting  the 
issue,  while  the  operation  was  proceeding.  She  was  upon  a 
frightful  strain  ;  every  nerve  was  in  violent  commotion,  each 
counteracting  the  activity  of  some  other  ;  so  that,  without 
strength  or  purpose,  she  lay  helpless  on  a  lounge,  while  I  sat 
beside  her  and  held  her  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  words  that 
had  no  listener. 

It  seemed  to  take  a  very  long  time,  but  presently  it  was 
over,  and  Raoul  came  in  to  give  the  news.  He  need  not 
have  spoken,  for  the  light  in  his  face  told  the  story. 

"  She  will  live  ! "  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly  ;  "  and  then 
we  will  marry." 

It  was  like  a  death-wound  to  Mme.  Forrestier.  With 
blanched  face,  in  which  evidences  of  the  old  suffering  had 
returned  with  manifold  intensity,  she  rose  slowly  and  pain- 
fully to  her  feet,  and,  standing  with  a  kind  of  awful  majesty, 
she  exclaimed  : 

"  Marry  !  Never,  so  long  as  I  can  stand  between  life  and 
death,  between  heaven  and  hell !  " 

We  were  amazed,  and  Entrefort  gazed  at  her  stupidly. 
Then  he  threw  a  significant  glance  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  her  mind  was  wrong  ;  but  I  knew  better  than  that,  and 
I  felt  that  at  last  we  had  been  brought  to  face  a  tragic  mys- 
tery. 

"  Dear  sister,"  said  Entrefort,  approaching  her,  "  pray  try 
to  be  calm.  The  good  news  has  broken  your  self-com- 
mand." 

"  Stand  back,  Raoul !  "  she  cried.  "  Never  was  my  mind 
clearer  nor  my  purpose  of  better  strength.  I  am  facing  sin 
and  damnation,  and  the  duty  of  a  daughter  of  the  holy 
church  of  God  must  be  done.  I  will  stop  this  marriage,  and, 
more  than  that,  if  need  be  I  will  flaunt  my  shame  before  the 
world  to  accomplish  that  end.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell 
you,  for  you  are  a  man  of  honor.  .  .  .  Raoul,  I  sinned  be- 
fore my  marriage.  ...  As  God  is  my  witness,  Adele  is  my 
natural  daughter — a  man  may  not  marry  his  niece  ! " 

Entrefort  was  surprised,  but  not  dismayed.  Pity  and 
shame  for  his  sister  for  this,  her  degradation,  were  all  that 
appeared  in  his  face  ;  there  was  no  incredulity,  no  shock  to 
his  purpose. 

"  Well,  Raoul,  what  say  you  now  ?  "  she  demanded. 

After  a  long  pause,  he  made  answer  : 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  you  mistakenly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this 
humiliating  confession.  But  it  alters  my  purpose  not  in  the 
least ;  Adele  and  I  will  marry." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  staggered  back  to  her  couch, 
falling  heavily  upon  it. 

"But,  Raoul,"  she  gasped  weakly,  "that  is  crime;  it  is 
violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  man  ;  it  is  suicide  in  this 
world  and  damnation  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  It  would  be  all  that,  sister  dear,  if  Adele  were  Adele  ; 
for  if  she  were  Adele  she  would  be  your  daughter  and  my 
niece.     But  she  is  not  Adele." 

"Who  is  she,  pray?"  asked  his  sister,  suspecting  his 
sanity. 

"  She  is  Felice,  a  totally  different  person,  related  neither  to 
you  nor  me." 

"  Raoul,  what  do  you  mean,  in  God's  name?" 

Then  he  told  her  the  sad  story  of  Felice,  and  added  : 

'*  I  saved  her  sweet  body  from  the  grave,  and  transformed 


it  completely  into  medicaments,  with  which  I  have  ever  since 
treated  Adele.  By  a  fine,  elaborate,  and  intricate  process, 
which  I  can  not  explain  to  you  now,  I  caused  all  the  sub- 
stance and  essence  of  Adele  to  be  dissipated  and  those  of 
Felice  to  take  their  place.  Have  you  not  noticed  the  re- 
markable change  ?  My  friend  here  has  seen  it,  but  did  not 
understand  it.  It  is  clear  to  him  now.  Why,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Felice  in  the  place  of  Adele  was  so  complete  that  she 
even  brought  back  with  her  the  dreadful  malady  !" 

Mme.  Forrestier  smiled  pityingly  and  somewhat  scornfully, 
and  her  excitement  again  rose  to  a  dangerous  pitch. 

"Raoul,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are  talking  seriously,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  are,  and  not  trying  to  lead  a  weak  woman  to  counte- 
nance an  awful  sin,  then  I  must  say  that  you  are  frightfully 
deceived.  Adele's  character  has  developed  through  love  for 
you,  and  all  unconsciously  you  have  led  her  to  fit  herself  to 
the  semblance  of  your  ideal.  Her  malady  is  one  to  which 
women  are  liable,  and,  being  a  physician,  you  know  that 
well." 

"Ah,  sweet  sister  !  I  know  what  I  have  been  doing  and 
what  I  have  accomplished.  You  are  incredulous,  simply  be- 
cause this  thing  has  never  been  done  before.  But,  in  good 
time,  I  will  make  it  all  clear  to  you.  .  .  .  Adele  and  I  will 
marry." 

Mme.  Forrestier  now  was  in  a  fearful  state.  Her  excite- 
ment was  wild  and  menacing. 

"  I  had  prayed  to  heaven  and  hoped  that  she  would  die 
under  the  operation,  and  this  hope  has  given  me  strength. 
But  now  that  your  honor  is  obscured  by  your  madness,  I  will 
adopt  other  means." 

She  started  tottering  for  the  door,  evidently  to  publish  her 
shame  and  invoke  a  wide  knowledge  and  opposition  to  avert 
an  unthinkable  happening  ;  but  her  strength  gave  way,  and 
with  a  groan  she  began  to  sink.  I  caught  her  and  laid  her 
on  the  couch.  Entrefort  sprang  forward,  and  we  both  saw 
that  death  had  laid  a  hand  upon  her. 

"  Raoul,"  she  gasped,  her  eyes  starting  wide  and  fearful, 
"you  have  broken  my  heart — I  feel  a  warm  suffusion  in  my 
chest.     Raoul — Raoul — dear  brother — promise  me — promise 

me— Raoul "  and  that  was  all,  and  soon,  thereafter,  her 

sweet  spirit  went  peacefully  forth  forever.  Then  I  went 
softly  out,  leaving  the  weeping  brother  with  his  dead. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1892. 


BAGATELLE. 


A    SERENADE. 


Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep, 
To  her  snow-hung  chamber  creep, 
And  straight  whisper  in  her  ear 
What,  awake,  she  will  not  hear — 
Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep. 

Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent, 
That  no  rose  withholds  its  scent, 
That  no  bird  that  has  a  song 
Hoards  the  music  summer-long — 
Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent. 

Tell  her  there's  naught  else  to  do, 

If  to  morrow's  skies  be  blue. 
But  to  come  with  civil  speech, 
And  walk  with  me  to  Chelsea  Beach — 

Tell  her  there's  naught  else  to  do !     . 

Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent — 

Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep  ! 

A   LYRIC  TO  ORDER. 

The  Muse  is  not  at  home  to-day, 

But  since  you  order,  I  obey, 

And  thank  the  gods  you  did  not  set 

Your  slave  some  task  more  hopeless  yet — 

To  wit :  to  make  those  ice-hung  boughs 

That  arch  the  eaves  of  Vernon  House 

To  lose  their  torpor  and  unfold 

Their  hidden  fronds  of  green  and  gold. 

You  might — so  very  droll  you  are — 

Have  asked  me  to  hand  down  a  star. 

But  no,  a  lyric  is  your  will ; 

'Tis  not  so  difficult,  but  still 

'Tis  difficult.     Remember,  pray, 

The  Muse  is  not  at  home  to-day. 

When  she  is  gone  Depression  sits 
Upon  your  servant's  heart  and  wits ; 
Invention,  that  had  once  some  grace. 
Shivers  beside  the  chimney-place  ; 
Thought  wears  an  unaccustomed  frown. 
All  things  go  wrong,  upstairs  and  down. 
My  handmaid  Fancy's  face  grows  glum  ; 
I  think  each  hour  the  girl  will  come 
To  give  me  warning,  so  to  speak — 
And  lose  her  wages  for  the  week  ! 
The  nimble  sprite  that  brings  me  rhyme — 
My  Mercury,  my  apt,  sublime 
Young  Buttons — he  sulks  all  the  time. 
So  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
No  happy  word  slips  down  the  verse 
Some  other  happy  word  to  wed, 
Like  jewels  on  a  silken  thread. 
But  truce  to  jest.     When  this  page  lies 
Beneath  your  most  sagacious  eyes, 
You  can  but  feel,  and  needs  must  say, 
■  His  Muse  is  not  at  home  to-day." 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  September  Harpe, 


A  married  couple  recently  appeared  at  the  South- Western 
Police  Court,  in  London.  The  lady  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing document  before  marriage,  drawn  up,  she  said,  at 
a  solicitor's  office  :  "After  our  married  during  our  lifetime,  I 
will  never  take  deed  of  separation,  nor  never  put  you  any 
kind  of  blame,  or  never  leave  you,  and  I  solemnly  promise 
to  look  after  you,  and  give  you  nice  dinners,  and  everythings 
you  require,  with  my  love  and  true  faith.  We  will  always 
live  in  one  place,  and  live  together,  and  enjoy  ourselves.  If 
I  broke  this  promise  after  married,  I  shall  not  get  anything 
or  money  from  him  "  (her  husband).  And  yet  after  eight 
months  of  "  married,"  the  lady  wants  a  separation  and  an 
allowance  ! 


A  guest  at  Sir  W.  C.  Brooke's  lodge,  in  the  Forest  of 
Glentanar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  recently  performed  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  killing  two  deer  with  one  shot  from  his  rifle. 
The  bullet  struck  the  backbone  of  one  stag  and  was  deflected 
into  the  chest  of  another,  both  instantly  falling  dead. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


George  Augustus  Sala  says  that  the  first  five-pound  note 
he  earned  from  literature  was  paid  him  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Bismarck  used  to  spell  his  name  without  the  c.  The  pres- 
ent spelling  does  away  with  the  monetary  significance  of  the 
name  :  Bis-mark — two  marks. 

The  Czar  is  never  lonely  on  his  splendid  yacht,  the  Polar 
Star,  as  she  carries  a  crew  of  three  hundred  men,  who  are 
selected  from  the  best  sources  in  the  imperial  fleet. 

Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  has  his  principal  pictures ' 
so  hung  that  they  can  be  instantly  countersunk  into  the  walls 
and  protected  by  chilled-steel  shutters.  He  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  raids  of  the  anarchists. 

Mr.  Blaine's  services  as  a  public  speaker  are  in  great  de- 
mand this  year.  The  people  of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  have  had 
the  nerve  to  ask  him  to  deliver  an  oration  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  shoe-fac- 
tory. 

M.  Deibler,  the  executioner  of  Paris,  has  disposed  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  is  now  thinking 
of  retiring.  He  has  a  miniature  guillotine  in  a  glass  case  on 
the  mantel-piece  in  his  parlor,  does  not  receive  visitors,  and 
finds  amusement  in  playing  the  violin. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  that  he  keeps  in 
sound  body  and  mind  by  doing  no  mental  work  in  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  hale  by  doing 
his  hardest  work  just  at  that  time.  The  aspiring  young 
literary  man  may  profit  by  their  example. 

Judge  Gregrick,  of  the  superior  court  of  New  York — may 
his  tribe  increase — last  week  put  to  an  applicant  for  natural- 
ization, an  Austrian,  the  query  :  "Which  would  you  fight  for 
in  a  war  between  Austria  and  the  United  States  ?"  "Aus- 
tria," said  the  would-be  citizen.  "  Go  back  there  !  "  replied 
the  judge,  as  he  tore  up  the  man's  declaration. 

The  artist  Whistler,  once  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  seems  to 
have  about  forgotten  that  he  ever  was  a  Yankee.  The  New 
England  papers  are  recalling  the  story  told  of  him  some 
time  ago,  to  the  effect  that  he  asked  a  visiting  American  who 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  "  Or  do  you  have  Presi- 
dents now  ?"  he  added,  in  his  best  impressionist  manner. 

The  old  Corsican  brigand,  Bellicoscia,  has  been  acquitted; 
this  was  foreseen  when  he  was  permitted,  as  a  prisoner,  to 
have  himself  photographed,  and  then  sent  his  photos  to  be 
widely  distributed  all  over  Corsica.  He  is  handsome,  even 
noble  looking,  and  it  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Corsican 
mind  that  he  should  be  either  hanged,  guillotined,  or  shot. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  exported  to  France. 

General  Alger,  according  to  a  current  story,  once  went  to 
a  political  meeting  in  a  railway  train,  with  Mr.  Applegate,  of 
the  Adrian  Times,  for  a  traveling  companion.  Reaching  his 
destination,  the  ex-governor  carefully  removed  the  dust  and 
cinders  from  his  clothing  with  a  silver-backed  brush,  and 
then  offered  it  to  Mr.  Applegate.  "  Thank  you,  general," 
was  the  response ;  "  if  I  used  that  brush  before  this  crowd, 
I  wouldn't  have  a  subscriber  left  in  the  morning." 

The  position  of  a  popular  dramatist  is,  it  appears  from 
some  details  of  Victoire  Sardou's  life  just  published,  no  sine- 
cure. All  the  year  round  the  great  man  is  up  at  seven,  and 
upon  a  cup  of  cofFee  does  four  hours'  work  on  end.  After 
de'jeihwr,  at  noon,  he  gets  in  another  two  or  three  hours' 
writing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  given  to  more  technical 
worries,  the  interviewing  of  stage-managers  and  actors,  and 
the  supervision  of  details  in  the  scenic  department. 

Senator  Quay  recently  told  a  friend  of  the  difficulty  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  in  securing  a  pension,  to  show  how  much 
harder  it  was  to  accomplish  that  business  a  century  ago  than 
now.  It  was  then  necessary  for  a  man  to  prove  not  only  his 
service,  but  his  necessity.  Mr.  Quay's  ancestor  declared 
that  his  sole  possessions  were  two  slaves  and  twelve  acres  of 
land.  The  latter  would  not  raise  even  white  beans,  and  of 
the  former,  one  was  a  helpless  rheumatic  and  the  other  spent 
all  his  time  attending  to  his  fellow. 

Professor  Burt  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University,  recently- 
sent  to  H.  C.  Frick  a  copy  of  Charles  Reade's  "  Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place."  "Just  now,"  he  said,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Frick,  "you  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  it.  Did  my 
means  permit,  I  would  have  a  supply  placed  with  union  and 
non-union  men  alike."  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Frick  said:  "I  read  it  over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  shall  act  on  your  suggestion  and  see  that  a  number  are 
distributed."  The  book  in  question  forms  No.  214  of  the 
pocket  edition  of  the  Seaside  Library. 

Prince  Bismarck's  favorite  son  is  said  not  to  be  the  elder, 
Count  Herbert,  but  the  younger,  Count  William.  "Bill" 
Bismarck  is  married  to  his  first  cousin,  Prince  Bismarck's 
only  sister's  child.  It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  ex-chancellor  that  no  male  child  has  been  born  of  this 
union,  the  countess  having  blessed  her  husband  with  two 
girls.  When  the  first  child,  Irene,  was  born  at  Hanau, 
Count  "  Bill "  announced  the  fact  to  his  father  as  follows  : 
"  This  time  a  girl."  To  which  the  prince  replied  :  "  I  for- 
give you  this  time  ;  but  next  time  see  it  is  a  boy." 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle^  the  British  author,  has  given  up 
practice  as  an  oculist  for  novel-writing.  Mr.  Doyle  is  just 
thirty-three  and  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
medicine.  He  found  his  early  career  as  a  physician  one  of 
drudgery,  and  with  the  object  of  increasing  his  funds  he 
wrote  some  short  stories,  which  found  their  way  into  Cham- 
bers's Journal  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  success. 
Part  of  his  youth  has  been  passed  as  doctor  on  a  whaler 
bound  for  the  Arctic  regions,  and  part  as  surgeon  on  a  ship 
plying  between  England  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Physically  he  is  a  big,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  the 
"  frame  and  mustache  of  a  Life  Guardsman," 
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SEASIDE    VENUSES. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  on  Narragansett  Women,  Bathing-Suits,  and  Go 

At  midday  on  Sunday,  the  beach  at  Narragansett  is  a 
great  sight.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  beach  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  see.  Its  crescent  curve  of  sand  is  of  a  soft, 
indeterminable  gray,  its  long  wash  of  lazy  sea  is  of  a  blue  to 
which  the  sapphire's  is  dull.  The  backward  sweep  of  the 
melancholy  dunes,  with  their  long  grass-hair,  blown  back  by 
the  salty  breezes,  undulates  away  into  a  misty  distance  of 
sandy  swells  and  rank  growths  of  coarse,  fibrous  reeds. 

On  the  beaten  sand  slow  waves  heave  themselves  up,  hang 
hesitating  in  a  great,  smooth,  glossy,  green  wall,  then  curl 
and  break  down  suddenly  into  wild  foam  that  beats  the 
bathers  this  way  and  that,  and  slides  up  and  up  the  sand  till 
the  women  in  chairs  shriek  and  put  their  heels  up  on  the 
lower  rungs,  and  snatch  their  skirts  away  from  salty  destruc- 
tion. Sometimes  as  the  seventh  great  wave  lumps  itself  and 
bears  inshore  tottering,  its  crest  just  fretted  into  lace-like 
spray,  the  bathers  rise,  with  it,  and  through  its  translucent, 
ice-clear  greenness  their  long,  straight  bodies  show  in  sharp 
distinctness  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  The  curling 
crest,  striking  them  a  stinging  blow  on  the  neck,  spurts  up  in 
a  fan  of  foam,  then  crushes  down,  and  tumbles  up  the  shore 
in  white  turbulence. 

But  the  people  on  the  sand  are  much  more  amusing  than 
the  people  in  the  water.  There  are  hundreds  on  the  sand. 
Who  dares  gibe  at  the  vanity  of  women  ?  There  are  women 
walking  on  this  Narragansett  Beach  in  the  revealing  limpness 
of  black-serge  bathing-suits,  who  must  know  that  they  are 
betraying  to  the  eyes  of  a  curious  and  unsympathetic  multi- 
tude what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  dead  secrets.  Half  an 
hour  ago  these  dripping  mermaids  walked  down  from  church 
in  the  full  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  costumes  that  have  taxed 
the  modistes  of  this  great  republic  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Filmy,  fluttering  organdies,  delicate  as  morning- 
glories,  innumerable  lace-edgings,  big,  wide,  white  hats,  on 
which  roses  bloomed  on  long  stalks,  pink  and  blue  and  yel- 
low parasols,  yards  of  ribbon,  white  shoes,  silk  stockings, 
gauze  veils — all  that  could  add  a  touch  to  beauty  are  called 
upon  in  the  decking  of  the  seaside  Venus. 

In  one  short  hour  this  glorious  edifice  is  unbuilt.  The 
superb  butterfly  that  made  the  worshiper  quite  forget  the  ser- 
mon, is  now  a  moist,  lean,  lank,  drooping  grub.  But  the 
butterfly  does  not  seem  to  mind  at  all.  She  is  quite  happy 
in  her  grubdom.  From  the  ranks  of  waiting,  blue-jersey ed, 
bronze-armed  young  men,  she  selects  a  swain,  and  they  walk 
up  the  beach.  There  in  the  blinding  light  of  a  sun  that 
shines  equally  upon  fresh  eighteen  and  faded  thirty,  he  may 
count  the  freckles  on  her  nose,  judge  of  her  appearance  when 
her  bang  is  out  of  curl,  and  speculate  on  the  absence  of 
vanity  of  a  girl  who  has  no  scruples  in  letting  the  world  look 
upon  her  at  her  ugliest. 

Hundreds  of  women  parade  the  beach,  apparently  perfectly 
indifferent  to  their  hideous  appearance,  up  the  curve  of  sand 
as  far  almost  as  the  eye  can  reach,  they  promenade,  alone, 
with  a  man,  with  another  woman,  with  a  child,  in  groups. 
The  trimness  of  their  waists,  girt  about  by  neat  canvas  belts, 
proclaims  that  the  wearing  of  corsets  is  universal.  Their 
skirts,  made  plain  in  the  front,  with  a  little  fullness  in  the 
back,  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  knee,  and  show,  as  a  rule, 
well-shaped  legs  that  are  slender  but  rarely  thin.  Now  and 
then  an  old-fashioned  bather  sidles  down  to  the  sea — a 
shapeless  creature,  that,  by  a  long  skirt  slapping  about  her 
modest  ankles,  would  appear  to  be  a  female.  Her  belt  hangs 
loose  about  a  generous  waist,  left  in  the  uncorseted  freedom 
to  which  the  dress-reform  ladies  tell  us  all  womankind  are 
tending. 

The  young  girls,  who  are  decidedly  left  behind  in  the  ball- 
room, where  their  lank,  young  beauty  looks  meagre  and  thin, 
have  their  revenge  on  the  beach.  The  thinner  the  girl,  the 
better  she  looks  in  her  little  black  suit.  The  stouter  women, 
beauties  in  evening-dress,  look  fat,  red,  ugly  in  the  water. 
But  the  lean,  girl-hobbledehoys,  who  have  the  attractive  thin- 
ness of  youth,  look  vigorous,  and  lithe,  and  graceful  as  young 
Atalantas  as  they  fly  up  the  hard  sand,  their  light  feet  leaving 
no  print  on  the  ocean's  beaten  floor,  their  heads  up,  their 
bright  hair  shining  in  the  sun,  their  figures,  thrown  out 
against  glimmer  of  sea  and  sweep  of  sand,  strong,  and  slim, 
and  upright  as  the  figure  of  a  light-limbed  boy. 

Even  the  younger  girls  who  come  under  the  head  of  that 
exceedingly  ugly  adjective  "plump,"  have  a  somewhat  pud- 
ding look  in  their  bathing-suits.  A  good  many  of  these  girls 
have  seriously  endeavored  to  make  up  the  toilette  de  bain  in 
some  new  and  original  style.  These  attempts  at  innovation 
are  almost  invariably  failures.  The  fiend  that  hewed  the 
first  bathing-suit  out  of  chaos  with  an  axe,  created  a  Frank- 
enstein, but  a  Frankenstein  that  we  can  not  improve  on. 
The  adornments  with  which  the  Narragansett  maid  has 
sought  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  garment  are  the  mild 
ones  of  a  sailor-collar,  a  wide  sash,  and  a  broad  pair  of  cuffs. 
Thus  elaborated,  she  promenades  proudly  on  the  beach,  and, 
going  daintily  into  the  water,  is  brought  to  the  consciousness 
that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall  by  having  a  huge  wave  break 
on  her  head  and  drag  her  ignominiously  along  the  sand. 

Sometimes  she  attempts  to  adorn  herself  with  fantastic 
freakishness.  It  is  the  ambition  of  all  women  to  wear  the 
most  dazzling  toilet  on  the  beach.  Hence  a  nereid  of  last 
week  emerged  from  her  bath-house,  elegantly  arrayed  in  a 
blue-flannel  costume,  a  high  standing  white  collar,  and  a 
white  four-in-hand  tie.  As  she  took  the  first  breaker  on  her 
shoulders,  the  gazers,  who  had  themselves  tried  similarly 
daring  forms  of  decoration,  waited  to  see  the  collar  melt. 
To  their  surprise,  it  remained  stiff  and  stark  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  energetic  bathe.  There  was  but  one  solution  to 
the  problem — it  was  celluloid.  Here  was  a  woman  who  had 
struck  out  an  original  idea  ! 

Rut  no  one,  despite  the  desire  to  be  daring,  original,  and 
dashing, 'which  animates  the  Narragansett  belle,  has,  so  far, 
succeeded  in  dazzling  the  beach  with  a  weird,  wonderful 
suit.     Last  week  there  was  a  lady  who  appeared  in  blue  and 


white  stripes,  blue  stockings,  little,  white-laced  boots  on  very 
nice  little  feet,  a  frilled  Lord  Fauntleroy  collar,  and  a  large 
infant's  hat  of  blue  cambric  and  white  lace.  This  was,  the 
crowd  admitted,  somewhat  striking. 

In  the  surf  there  is  as  great  a  crowd  bathing  as  there  is  on 
the  shore  promenading.  Even  the  ocean  is  crowded  at 
Narragansett.  Here,  too,  one  sees  strange  sights.  One 
sees  bold,  daring,  desperate  ladies  learning  to  swim  in  two 
feet  of  water,  male  relatives  holding  them  up  by  their 
belts.  "  You  are  making  wonderful  progress,"  the  teacher 
remarks  encouragingly,  as  the  swimmer  kicks  up  fountains 
of  spray  with  her  feet,  and,  puffing  like  a  grampus,  swallows 
great  mouthfuls  of  salt  water.  One  sees  obliging  young 
men  showing  the  timid  young  ladies  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  "how  to  go  this  way,  on  your  side."  The  pupil,  who 
has  no  intention  of  getting  her  neatly  curled  hair  wet,  looks 
on  intently,  then  smiles,  and,  giving  the  teacher  her  soft, 
white  hand,  they  jump  the  breakers  instead.  One  of  the 
Chicago  beauties,  who  is  a  big,  handsome  girl,  with  parted 
hair  and  a  fine,  low  brow,  came  leaping  into  the  water,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  in  her  neat 
black-serge  gown.  When  you  got  near  her  you  discovered 
that  her  face  was  coated  with  some  white  cosmetic.  Then 
you  realized  that,  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to 
other  nations,  she  belonged  to  Chicago. 

Here,  in  the  surf,  one  sees,  besides,  the  detestable,  sun- 
burned, smart,  small  boy  dive  down  and  stand  on  his  head 
under  water,  with  his  legs  sticking  up,  and  kicking  every- 
body near  him.  Here  young  athletes,  tanned  a  rich  umber, 
cut  their  way  between  the  thronging  bathers,  with  the  long, 
sweeping,  overhand  stroke,  one  shoulder  turned  to  the 
water,  their  great,  muscular,  lumpy  arms  rising  clear  from 
the  waves  in  swift,  powerful  sweeps.  Here  are  the  fright- 
ened women,  who  stand  knee-deep  in  foam,  turn  their  backs 
and  yell  when  a  wave  breaks  smartly  down  on  them.  Here 
are  the  vain  young  girls,  whose  dainty  black  suits  fit  their 
tightly  laced  figures  as  snugly  as  a  street-dress  would  ; 
whose  pretty  heads  are  brushed,  and  curled,  and  crimped  to 
perfection  ;  and  whose  shoulders  are  as  dry  when  they  come 
out  as  they  were  when  they  went  in. 

Where  the  receding  wave  leaves  a  hard,  damp  sand-floor, 
go  the  promenaders,  walking  and  running  up  the  shore.  A 
girl  with  an  exquisitely  pretty  face  goes  loiteringly  by,  her 
arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  colored  by  the  sun  as  soft  a  brown 
as  a  smoker  colors  his  meerschaum  pipe.  Her  face,  still 
pretty  under  the  loosened  locks  of  her  wet,  dark  hair,  shows, 
in  spite  of  its  beauty,  a  commonness  which  is  again  demon- 
strated in  her  thick  ankles  and  wrists.  Close  on  her  heels 
comes  quite  a  stunning-looking  bather — a  tall,  straight  girl, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  wonderfully  tiny  waist.  She 
wears  a  short  black  skirt,  and  what  athletes  elegantly  call 
"a  sweater,"  of  dark-blue  wool.  A  leather  belt  clasps  her 
waist,  and  she  carries  herself  like  a  drill-sergeant  on  parade. 
A  good  many  of  the  promenaders  wear  no  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  but  let  the  sun  turn  to  gold  and  copper  their 
uprolled  feathery  locks.  Others  of  them  wear  hats,  fashion- 
ably shaped — big  black  straw  hats,  trimmed  with  upsticking 
ribbon-bows — hats  that  might  be  worn  with  propriety  walk- 
ing down  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  summer's  morn. 

The  shore-crowd,  dressed,  lounging,  staring,  and  elegant, 
sit  on  the  sand  or  on  chairs  as  close  to  the  waves  as  they  can 
get.  The  men  are  a  good-looking  company,  taken  as  a 
whole — broad,  brown,  stalwart  fellows,  in  wide  sailor-hats, 
black  coats,  and  white-duck  trousers.  Every  man  of  them 
wears  a  pair  of  eye-glasses,  and  has  the  ends  of  his  trouser- 
legs  turned  up.  There  are  two  universal  fashions  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  women — the  wearing  of  white  shoes  and 
the  wearing  of  parted  hair — this,  of  course,  hidden  by  the 
hats.  The  white  shoes  are  on  every  pair  of  female  feet, 
emerging  from  multitudinous  frills  of  white  lace  and  silk. 
The  stockings  may  be  white,  or  black,  or,  in  the  daintiest 
cases,  of  some  pale-tinted  silk  to  match  the  ribbons  worn  or 
the  parasol  carried. 

When  it  comes  to  parasols,  brilliancy  is  the  word.  Noth- 
ing looks  so  pretty  in  the  bright  glare  of  sun  against  the 
bright  glitter  of  sea  as  the  moving  spheres  of  pale-tinted 
crepe  parasols.  There  are  light-blue  ones,  and  buttercup- 
yellow  ones,  and  hundreds  of  chalk-white  ones.  There  are 
parasols  as  light  and  fleecy  as  clouds,  and  thick,  corded  silk 
ones.  One  of  the  Western  girls  carried  a  bright  yellow 
crepe  one,  with  a  white  dimity  dress,  and  a  large  leghorn 
hat  full  of  nodding  yellow  roses.  Then,  one  day,  the  soft, 
sad  expanse  of  colorless  sand  was  lit  by  a  disk  of  pure,  deep 
orange  color  with  a  black-velvet  bow  on  its  point.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  color  against  the  background  of  neutral- 
tinted  sand.  But  the  gem  of  the  summer  was  a  parasol  of 
rich,  deep,  light-crimson  velvet,  lined  with  scarlet  silk.  That 
open,  with  the  sun  on  it,  was  the  most  sumptuous  thing  in 
the  way  of  a  color  effect  of  the  whole  season.  The  woman 
who  carried  it  wore  a  red  dress  and  had  a  tanned,  handsome 
dark  face. 

As  to  dresses — but  that  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  trifled 
with  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  One  thing  might  be  noted  by 
the  most  vaguely  inattentive  eyes — that  is,  that  the  really 
swell  thing  for  a  girl  to  wear  is  a  velvet  zouave  jacket, 
braided  all  over  in  gold  arabesques,  over  a  sort  of  thin, 
white  crepe  bodice,  with  wide,  white  sleeves.  The  effect  is 
decidedly  Oriental.  But  all  the  well-dressed  women  and 
the  girls  who  have  just  come  from  Paris,  have  one  of  these 
Turkish  dresses.  It  is  quite  the  swell  thing  of  the  sum- 
mer. A  girl  just  returned  from  Paris,  who  has  a  Turkish 
dress  in  white  crepe  and  crimson  velvet,  has  also  a  youthful 
brother  who  has  imported  the  latest  masculine  fashions  from 
the  world  of  beautiful  Paree.  He  looks  rather  like  the 
beaux  of  the  Regency.  He  wears  a  long  black  coat  that 
reaches  to  his  knees,  and  gives  him  a  decided  waist,  very 
tight,  light  trousers,  has  his  hair  longish  and  brushed  out 
round  his  ears,  and  wears  a  high  hat,  with  a  deep,  curly 
brim.  Van  Gryse. 

Narragansett  Pier,  August  24,  1892. 
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Recollection. 
How  can  it  be  that  I  forget 

The  way  he  phrased  my  doom, 
When  I  recall  the  arabesques 

That  carpeted  the  room  ? 

How  can  it  be  that  I  forget 

His  look  and  mien  that  hour. 
When  I  recall  I  wore  a  rose, 

And  still  can  smell  the  flower  ? 

How  can  it  be  that  I  forget 

Those  words  said  at  the  last, 
When  I  recall  the  tune  a  man 

Was  whistling  as  he  passed? 

These  things  are  what  we  keep  from  life's 

Supremest  joy  or  pain  ; 
For  memory  locks  her  chaff  in  bins 

And  throws  away  the  grain. 
— Anne  Reeve  Aldrich  in  September  Cosmopolitan. 


To  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
8th  mo.  29TH,  1892. 
Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and  cheer 
Will  welcome  thy  new  year. 
How  few  of  all  have  passed,  as  thou  and  I, 
So  many  milestones  by! 

We  have  grown  old  together;  we  have  seen, 

Our  youth  and  age  between, 

Two  generations  leave  us,  and  to-day 

We  with  the  third  hold  way, 

Loving  and  loved.     If  thought  must  backward  run 
To  those  who,  one  by  one, 
In  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 
Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost  ;  our  grateful  memories  still 
Their  vacant  places  fill, 

And,  with  the  full-voiced  greeting  of  new  friends, 
A  tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a  pathetic  brotherhood 
Of  mingled  ill  and  good, 
Of  joy  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame. 
For  pity  more  than  blame — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 
More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 
Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains, 
With  the  old  Hellenic  strains, 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 
With  smiles  for  blessings  sent. 
Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had. 
Thank  God  !  for  notes  more  glad. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday  ;  therein 

Are  want,  and  woe.  and  sin. 

Death  and  its  nameless  fears,  and  over  all 

Our  pitying  tears  must  fall. 

Thy  hand,  old  friend  !  the  sen-ice  of  our  days, 
In  differing  moods  and  ways, 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 
Not  valueless  nor  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream. 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem. 

Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unfiown  with  spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late. 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 

We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.     Our  nakedness  of  soul 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him.  who  all  things  gives. 
And  live  because  He  lives. 

—John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  September  Atlantic. 


Out  of   Pompeii. 

The  body  of  a  young  girl  was  found  in  Pompeii,  lying  face  downward,  with 
her  head  resting  upon  her  arms,  perhaps  asleep  ;  the  scoria  of  the  volcano  had 
preserved  a  perfect  mold  of  her  form.  She  was  clad  in  a  single  garment.  No 
more  beautiful  form  was  ever  imagined  by  a  sculptor. 

She  lay,  face  downward,  on  her  bended  arm, 

In  this  her  new,  sweet  dream  of  human  bliss  ; 
Her  heart  within  her,  fearful,  fluttering,  warm, 

Her  lips  yet  pained  with  love's  first,  timorous  kiss. 
She  did  not  note  the  darkening  afternoon, 

She  did  not  mark  the  lowering  of  the  sky 
O'er  that  great  city  ;  earth  had  given  its  boon 

Unto  her  lips  ;  Love  touched  her,  and  passed  by. 

In  one  dread  moment  all  the  sky  grew  dark — 

The  hideous  rain,  the  panic,  the  red  rout. 
Where  love  lost  love,  and  all  the  world  might  mark 

The  city  overwhelmed,  blotted  out, 
Without  one  cry.  so  quick  oblivion  came, 

And  life  passed  to  the  black  where  all  forget ; 
But  she — we  know  not  of  her  house  or  name — 

In  love's  sweet  musings  doth  lie  dreaming  yet. 

The  dread  hell  died,  the  ruined  world  grew  still, 

And  the  great  city  passed  to  nothingness  ; 
The  ages  went,  and  mankind  worked  its  will. 

Then  men  stood  still  amid  the  centuries'  press, 
And  in  the  ash-hid  ruins  opened  bare. 

As  she  lay  down  in  her  shamed  loveliness, 
Sculptured  and  frozen,  late  they  found  her  there. 

Image  of  love,  'mid  all  that  hideousness. 

Her  head,  face  downward,  on  her  bended  arm, 

Her  single  robe  that  showed  her  shapely  form, 
Her  wondrous  fate  love  keeps  divinely  warm 

Over  the  centuries  past  the  slaying  storm. 
The  heart  can  read  in  wrijtings  time  hath  left, 

That  linger  still  through  death's  oblivion  ; 
And  in  this  waste  of  life  and  light  bereft. 

She  brings  again  a  beauty  that  had  gone. 

And  if  there  be  a  day  when  all  shall  wake. 

As  dreams  the  hoping,  doubting  human  heart. 
The  dim  forgetfulness  of  death  will  break 

For  her  as  one  who  sleeps  with  lips  apart. 
And  did  God  call  her  suddenly.  I  know 

She'd  wake  as  morning,  wakened  by  the  thrush. 
Feel  that  red  kiss,  across  the  centuries,  glow. 

And  make  all  heaven  rosier  by  her  blush. 
^William    Wilfred  Campbell  in  September  Century. 


The  Kaiser  is  the  richest  sovereign  in  Europe,  his  income 
amounting  to  four  millions  of  dollars. 


George  Otto  Trevelyan,  one  of  Gladstone's  new  cabinet 
ministers,  says  in  his  biography  of  Macaulay  that  that  dis- 
tinguished writer  once  on  a  wager  made  two  hundred  puns 
in  two  hours. 


September  5,  1892. 
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CHOLERA    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Epidemic  in  Forty-Nine  and  Fifty. 

The  Argonauts  of  1849  will  remember  the  terrible  visita- 
tion of  cholera  in  California  in  1849-50,  during  the  months 
of  the  rainy  season.  It  was  brought  by  steamships  from 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  and  by  emigrant-trains  across  the 
plains  from  the  Western  States.  At  that  time  San  Fran- 
cisco was  most  endangered,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  chief 
port  of  arrivals  by  sea  and  its  larger  population,  and  next  in 
degree  of  danger  were  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  the  princi- 
pal interior  cities,  from  which  the  multitudes  of  miners  started 
for  the  northern  and  southern  mining  districts.  The  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  was  then  about  fifty  thousand  ;  of  Sacra- 
mento above  ten  thousand  ;  and  of  Stockton  about  six  thou- 
sand. 

The  disease  first  broke  out  in  San  Francisco,  and  raged 
violently  during  a  few  weeks.  A  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens fell  victims  to  it — among  them  Dr.  Johnson,  a  noted 
wit,  Woodruff,  the  leading  jeweler  and  social  favorite,  and 
Sam  Minturn,  host  of  Delmonico's,  the  leading  hotel  of  the 
city.  Peter  Smith,  of  "  titles"  fame,  had  the  city  hospital,  at 
which  most  of  the  cholera  patients  were  treated  by  Dr.  Smith 
himself  and  Dr.  Mills,  his  assistant,  whose  forte  was  sporting 
and  fine  dogs.  Best  known  in  practice  were  Dr.  Coit,  father 
of  Howard  Coit ;  Dr.  Dimon,  who  attended  Secretary 
Seward  in  his  final  illness  ;  Dr.  Nelson,  formerly  of  the 
British  surgical  staff;  Dr.  Gerry,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Hastings, 
who  married  the  sister  of  Senator  Sumner  ;  Dr.  Rogers  and 
Dr.  Stout. 

Among  other  incidents  of  the  time,  it  was  one  of  the  wild 
freaks  of  the  great  lawyer,  Rufus  Lockwood — who  was  lost 
on  the  Central  America — to  disregard  every  care  and  pre- 
caution against  the  contagion,  to  eat  forbidden  food  and 
drink  to  excess,  stalk  about  in  the  rain,  and,  in  loud  voice, 
dare  the  cholera  to  attack  him,  and  to  "  spare  the  poor  devils 
and  the  good  citizens"  it  was  daily  carrying  off.  He  passed 
unscathed.  About  one  hundred  died  of  cholera  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Some  died  through  fright.  A  drayman  asked  a 
physician  as  he  was  leaving  a  house,  "  what's  the  trouble, 
doctor?"  The  reply  was  "a  case  of  cholera."  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  post  in  a  few  minutes,  the  drayman — of  strong 
frame  and  robust  nature — was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  an 
hour  was  dead.     Similar  cases  occurred. 

Some  of  the  doctors  seemed  to  care  more  for  their  big 
fees  than  for  the  life  of  the  patient.  Two  young  men  called 
on  Dr.  Nelson  to  attend  a  case  at  North  Beach.  A  brief 
questioning  convinced  the  gruff  old  surgeon  that  the  sick 
man  was  beyond  remedy.  The  young  men  implored  Nelson 
to  accompany  them,  and,  finally,  offered  him  a  small  bag  of 
gold-dust — about  two  hundred  dollars — telling  him  that  the 
man  was  their  brother.  Dr.  Nelson  pointed  to  the  office  of 
a  neighboring  medico,  and  said  :  "  Go  there  ;  give  the  money 
to  that  fellow  ;  he  takes  all  he  can  get  from  the  living  and 
from  the  dead."  On  their  return  to  their  tent,  they  found 
their  brother  a  corpse. 

It  was  feared  by  those  who  had  been  in  Stockton  that,  on 
account  of  its  sloughs  and  the  rank  growth  of  tules,  its  low 
and  flat  situation,  and  the  disregard  for  cleanliness  among 
many  of  its  Mexican  residents  and  its  idle  sailors,  that 
cholera  would  rage  most  terribly  and  fatally  there.  The  re- 
verse was  the  fact.  Less  than  a  score  of  cases  and  only  four 
deaths  were  reported,  and  none  of  them  citizens  of  promi- 
nence. Neither  did  the  contagion  linger  in  the  slough  city, 
nor  upon  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

But  upon  the  Sacramento,  from  its  mouth,  far  up  the 
river,  and  in  Marysville  and  along  Feather  and  Yuba  and 
the  American  Rivers,  cholera  wound  its  deadly  way.  In 
Marysville  many  cases  were  fatal,  and  in  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation the  scourge  exceeded  every  interior  city,  except  Sacra- 
mento. In  the  Queen  City  it  ravaged  most  terribly.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  deaths.  Most  conspicuous  of  the 
physicians  was  Dr.  T.  J.  White,  of  Missouri,  who  bad 
brought  his  wife  and  grown  daughters  across  the  plains  in 
the  summer  of  1849.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in 
the  first  legislature,  at  San  Jose,  from  Sacramento,  and  was 
elected  speaker.  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  first  attorney-general  of 
the  State,  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  White,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  crossed  the  plains.  Dr.  Wake  Briarly,  also  of 
the  plains  emigration  of  1849 — arriving  in  August — was  an- 
other of  the  skilled  physicians  of  Sacramento  city.  Drs. 
White  and  Briarly  had  each  witnessed  the  ravages  of  cholera 
in  the  States — one  in  St.  Louis  and  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
other  in  Maryland  and  on  the  Potomac — in  1848  and  early 
'49.  The  two,  with  a  dozen  others  of  the  profession,  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  German,  were  hourly  kept  busy  in  attend- 
ing cases,  which  became  daily  more  numerous  as  the  con- 
tagion spread.  Age,  and  youth,  and  infancy  ;  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  were  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths  was  exceeded  nowhere  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  the  national  capital,  at  Washington.  It  was  singularly 
malignant,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the  uncared-for  con- 
dition of  the  new  city. 

Emigrants  daily  arriving  from  the  tedious  and  exhausting 
journey  of  the  plains,  reported  many  cases  of  cholera  and  a 
frightful  proportion  of  deaths.  Trains  of  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  strong  lost  an  average  of  one  in  five  of  their  num- 
ber. Without  nourishing  food,  insufficiently  clad,  the  lack 
of  proper  care  and  of  good  attendance,  without  medicines  or 
medical  aid,  the  afflicted  emigrants  died  as  sheep  "with  the 
rot,  and  their  bones  were  left  to  mark  the  tracks  of  woefully 
stricken,  decimated  trains.  Many  of  the  arrivals  were  in  re- 
duced condition  and  almost  famished.  Most  of  them  fell 
quick  victims  to  the  appalling  malady.  Burials  were  rudely 
attended  to,  and  the  barely  hidden  bodies  bred  infection  in 
the  atmosphere.  Funerals  exposed  attendants  to  the  danger 
of  attack,  and  in  cases  caused  their  own  sudden  attack  and 
death. 

The  people  of  Sacramento  were  panic-stricken.  In  one 
instance,  Dr.  White  was  called  hurriedly  to  attend  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  led  him  to  the  tent  of  the  wretched  woman, 


During  the  half-hour  he  was  there,  the  husband  was  seized 
and  the  first  to  die,  the  wife  dying  while  the  good  doctor  was 
trying  to  administer  the  remedy  he  had  prepared,  in  hope  to 
save  her.  Bill  White,  a  reckless  gambler,  went  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour  of  morning,  expecting  to  breakfast  with  his  mate; 
but  when  he  turned  down  the  blanket  on  waking,  discovered 
that  beside  him  was  a  corpse.  Death  had  come  without  dis- 
turbing Bill,  who  lived  to  return  to  Alabama  and  there  died 
from  dissipation. 

By  the  daily  river  steamers  and  the  slow  trips  of  sailing 
craft,  the  communication  with  San  Francisco  was  maintained. 
The  telegraph  came  years  after.  But  by  every  day  came 
from  the  interior  the  reports  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera.  Stages  brought  reports  from  the  mining 
districts  ;  but,  above  all,  Sacramento  was  most  terribly 
afflicted,  and  the  reports  from  there  were  daily  leading  in 
mortality.  The  cheaper  and  much  slower  sailing  craft  were 
the  compulsory  means  of  hundreds  by  which  to  reach  San 
Francisco.  On  a  schooner  from  Sacramento,  during  the 
pestilence,  forty  passengers  paid,  for  the  trip  down,  each  half 
an  ounce  of  gold-dust — eight  dollars.  The  fare  by  the 
Senator  was  thirty-two  dollars  ;  by  other  steamers,  twenty 
dollars. 

On  the  way  down,  cholera  broke  out  among  the  schooner's 
passengers.  Among  them  was  a  compositor  named  Bugbee, 
a  spare,  wiry  man  of  thirty  years  of  age.  When  the 
schooner  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  a  little  north  of 
Angel  Island,  Bugbee  was  the  only  living  soul  on  board. 
Every  one  of  the  passengers,  save  him,  also  the  three  men 
who  constituted  the  master  and  crew,  had  meantime  suc- 
cumbed to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  malignant  scourge. 
Bugbee  managed  to  steer  the  vessel  to  the  wharf  in  San 
Francisco,  but  a  week  passed  before  he  was  able  to  "  stick  " 
type.  The  trip  from  Sacramento  had  occupied  nearly  four 
days.  Cholera  seized  its  first  victim  the  evening  of  de- 
parture from  Sacramento.  The  next  day  the  well  among 
them  became  exhausted  in  attending  to  those  prostrated. 
On  the  third  day,  in  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  Bays,  the  dead 
were  cast  to  the  waters,  and  the  night  of  the  third  day  only 
four  were  alive  on  board.  Before  dawn  of  the  fourth  day, 
Bugbee  was  the  sole  survivor. 

Two  years  subsequently  the  cholera  again  visited  Califor- 
nia, but  not  with  equal  malignance.  Very  few  fatal  cases 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  but  among  them  was  G.  O.  Endi- 
cott,  a  prominent  young  merchant,  a  native  of  Boston. 
There  were  comparatively  few  deaths  throughout  the  State. 
Sacramento  was  notably  exempted  from  the  harrowing 
scenes  of  1849—50. 

With  San  Francisco's  brisk  winds  and  cool  climate,  it  is 
not  probable  that  cholera  will  gain  much  of  a  foothold  here. 
The  water-supply  of  the  city  comes  from  water-sheds  which 
are  practically  uninhabited,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  for 
disease-germs  to  find  a  nidus  there.  Eastern  cities,  and 
some  of  our  interior  Californian  cities  which  get  their  drink- 
ing water  from  rivers,  more  or  less  polluted  by  the  dwellers 
on  the  banks,  are  in  much  greater  danger  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SHOPPING    IN    LONDON. 


The  British  Milliner  and  Dressmaker  and  their  Snares. 


It  is  not  quite  certain  (writes  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript)  whether  the  latter-day  craze  of  Amer- 
ican women  for  English  fashion  in  dress  arose  from  the  fact 
that  in  late  years  vastly  more  American  women  have  visited 
London  than  used  to  be  the  case,  or  whether  the  fact  of  their 
visiting  London  in  such  increased  numbers  arises  from  their 
predisposition  toward  "tailor-made"  dresses  and  jackets  of 
English  manufacture.  The  first  difficulty  the  American  girl 
has  in  London  is  that  of  finding  out  which  are  really  the 
first-rate  shops.  Size  and  importance  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  as  they  have,  to  some  extent,  in  the  United 
States.  Here,  in  London,  the  shopkeeping  light  seems  to  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  so  far  as  the  most  noted  and  swellest  of 
the  shops  are  concerned.  One  walks  down  Bond  Street  and 
sees  a  modest  window  hung  with  solemn-colored  draperies, 
and,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a  simple  costume,  not  displayed 
upon  a  lay-figure,  be  it  well  understood,  but  lying  unostenta- 
tiously on  its  side.  As  a  contrast,  one  may  pass,  in  Regent 
Street  or  Oxford  Street,  a  huge  establishment  whose  plate- 
glass  windows  may  be  measured  by  the  acre.  Yet  between 
the  two  the  woman  of  knowledge  will  never  hesitate  a 
second.  At  the  latter,  she  may  get  the  essence  of  the  gath- 
ered flower  of  fashion,  commercial  and  commonplace  ;  at  the 
former,  she  may  get  the  very  flower  itself. 

Unless  the  customer  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and 
asks  for  it  in  language  understood  by  this  peculiar  people, 
she  runs  a  very  slim  chance  of  getting  anything  at  all.  Thus, 
she  must  not  ask  for  "  muslin,"  but  for  "  long-cloth,"  while 
if  she  wants  some  "  Swiss,"  she  must  ask  to  be  shown 
"muslin."  If  she  wants  some  "calico"  for  her  servants' 
dresses,  she  must  not  ask  for  that,  but  for  "  print." 
"  Calico,"  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  asked  for  if  one  wants 
some  cotton  or  twill  sheeting.  She  must  not  speak  of  a 
"  spool  of  cotton,"  unless  she  wants  to  be  greeted  with  the 
stony  stare  of  vacuous  ignorance,  but  for  a  "  reel  of  thread," 
and  then  it  may  be  placed  before  her  with  the  smirking 
query  :  "And  the  nex'  thing,  midim  ?"  for  it  may  be  noted 
that  salesmen  and  saleswomen — who,  by  the  way,  have  not  yet 
attained  the  doubtful  elevation  of  our  "  salesladies "  and 
"  gentlemen  " — "  midim  "  their  feminine  customers  to  the 
verge  of  exasperation.  Again,  if  you  ask  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  what  in  America  are  known  as  "ties"  will  be  offered 
to  you.  The  English  boot  is  adapted  to  the  English  foot. 
"  You  have  an  American  foot,"  said  a  bootmaker,  the  other 
day,  "  and  I  haven't  a  boot  in  my  shop  that  will  really  fit 
you."  An  American  woman's  only  chance  of  getting  what 
she  can  wear  upon  her  feet  in  this  country  is  to  go  to  a 
French  shop. 

But  to  return  to  the  shopper's  glossary  of  terms.  You 
must  not  ask  for  a  "  white  skirt,"  but  for  a  "  top-petticoat "  ; 


a  skirt  here  is  only  used  in  describing  the  outer  and  visible 
garment,  the  inner  and  most  spiritual  affairs  are  all  "petti- 
coats." Similarly  if  one  speaks  of  "  a  waist,"  as  transatlantic 
phrase  is  wont  to  term  the  upper  portion  of  a  street  or  other 
dress,  the  dressmaker  will  turn  on  one  with  a  pitying  smile 
and  remark:  "Do  you  mean  a  body  or  a  bodice?"  For 
the  American  "bodice"  is  here  an  " under-waist."  While 
if  a  reference  is  made  to  "corsets,"  she  will  correct  one  in 
the  same  tender  fashion  :  "  Oh,  you  mean  a  pair  of  stays." 
Do  not  ask  for  a  "morning-wrapper,"  but  for  a  "dressing- 
gown."  If  you  want  a  pair  of  "rubbers"  to  guard  against 
the  London  slush  and  mud,  do  not  try  to  buy  them  under 
that  name,  but  ask  for  "goloshes."  If  you  want  some 
coarse  "  Swiss  "  with  which  to  make  servants'  caps,  you  must 
know  it  by  the  name  of  "book  muslin,"  or  you  will  never 
get  it,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  English  salesman  never  cares 
to  meet  one  half-way  and  try  to  find  out  what  the  customer 
wants.  If  one  were  to  ask  for  "  paper  muslin,"  he  would 
probably  have  a  fit.  He  knows  it  only  as  "glazed  cambric" 
and  resents  any  other  nomenclature.  As  to  things  not  es- 
sentially feminine,  but  still  in  the  woman's  department  as 
purchasing  agents,  "bed-spreads"  are  "quilts,"  even  if  not 
"quilted"  ;  "tidies"  are  "anti-macassars"  ;  and  "window- 
shades"  are  "blinds,"  whether  of  the  roller  or  Venetian 
order  mattering  not. 

I  have  said  there  are  no  bargain-counters  in  the  London 
shops,  but,  of  course,  the  second  and  third-rate  establish- 
ments are  continually  offering  "  special  reductions  "  and  sales 
of  "bankrupt  stock,"  just  as  similar  establishments  across 
the  Atlantic  are  perennially  doing.  Twice  a  year,  however, 
even  high-class  establishments,  such  as  Redwayne's,  in  Bond 
Street,  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  Lewis 
&  Allenby's,  in  Regent  Street,  have  a  real  "  sale "  of  stock 
which  is  not  exactly  in  its  primary  freshness.  The  winter 
sale  begins  everywhere  on  January  1st,  and  lasts  for  fourteen 
days;  the  midsummer  sale  begins  July  1st,  and  lasts  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  At  these  periodical  sales,  Ameri- 
cans can  really  obtain  the  bargains  in  which  the  soul  of  every 
true  woman  delights.  Dresses  of  the  latest  fashion  can  be 
purchased  for  something  like  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
would  have  been  charged  for  them  a  week  before  or  will  be 
charged  for  them  a  week  after  the  fourteen  days  of  the  sale. 
Good  walking-dresses,  such  as  one  would  pay  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  for  in  New  York,  average  at  these  times 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  shillings — seventeen  dollars 
and  ten  cents  to  twenty-one  dollars.  It  it  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  includes  the  made-up  skirt  usually  on  a  silk 
"  foundation,"  as  it  is  termed  here,  which  means  a  silk  lining, 
with  sufficient  material,  trimming,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  for 
the  bodice.  If  one  has  this  bodice  made  in  the  shop  where 
the  dress  is  purchased,  it  will  cost  one  something  like  ten 
dollars  or  two  guineas  in  addition.  It  is  in  cloaks  or 
"  wraps,"  however,  that  Americans  find  the  chief  difference 
in  price,  for  from  seven  to  ten  guineas  will  purchase  a  garment 
such  as  a  new  York  dry-goods  man  would  blush  for  himself 
were  he  to  charge  less  than  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Gloves  are  undoubtedly  cheaper  than  in  the  States  as  re- 
gards the  better  qualities  ;  but  in  the  cheaper  varieties  there 
is  not  so  much  difference,  though  even  these  are  less  than  the 
cheap  domestic  manufactured  hand  -  coverings  sold  in 
America.  Shoes  I  have  already  referred  to  ;  but  I  may 
add  here  that,  though  American-made  shoes  fit  better  and 
look  better  than  those  bought  in  England,  these  latter,  with- 
out any  doubt,  wear  infinitely  better  than  our  own.  Women's 
underwear  is  better  and  more  artistically  made  in  America, 
and  no  dearer,  on  the  whole,  than  in  England  ;  and  the 
same  rule  prevails,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  all  cotton  goods, 
save  those  of  the  flimsiest  variety.  Nothing  so  dainty  as 
the  lace-trimmed  diaphanous  garments,  which  even  profane 
masculine  eyes  may  see  in  Broadway  show-windows,  can  be 
found  in  London  without  an  infinity  of  trouble.  All  linen 
goods,  on  the  contrary,  are  delightfully  cheap  in  American 
eyes,  as  unhappy  American  husbands  know  to  their  sor- 
row. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  American  dry- 
goods  store,  or,  rather,  palace,  and  the  English  "  draper's 
shop."  The  latter  is  dingy  and  cheerless,  or  else  vulgar  and 
unkempt.  It  is  either  a  collection  of  small  dowdy-looking 
village  shops,  like  Whitely's,  a  severely  respectable  but  abso- 
lutely uninteresting  warehouse,  like  Lewis  &  Allenby's,  or  a 
conglomerate  of  vulgar  display  and  sordid  finery,  presided 
over  by  dingily-clad  shopmen  and  suspiciously  red-faced 
young  women,  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  in  Oxford 
Street  to  be  sedulously  avoided  by  the  transatlantic  visitor. 
The  milliners'  shops,  on  the  other  hand,  are  somewhat  more 
ostentatious  than  those  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of 
millinery  in  New  York,  though,  as  in  the  latter  city,  most  of 
the  drapers'  establishments  have  a  department  for  "  hats  and 
bonnets."  In  Regent  Street,  there  are  several  "  Louises," 
and  a  host  of  imitative  followers  with  the  same  affecta- 
tion of  using  a  French  Christian  name  for  a  trading- 
sign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met,  only  the  other  day, 
a  rather  dignified  individual,  who  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and  who  is,  in  reality. 
"  Louise."  He  bought  the  entire  establishment  after  il 
had  attained  its  vogue  and  paid  a  good  round  sum  therefor, 
and  it  is  run  by  him  as  though  it  were  a  brewery  or  any 
other  legitimate  channel  for  commercial  enterprise  and 
capital.  These  garish-looking  shops,  with  their  huge  «  imlou  -. 
crowded  with  all  sorts  of  headgear  from  the  most  Parisian 
daintiness  to  the  vulgarest  British  atrocities,  are  no  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  American.  The  shop-women  recog- 
nize the  transatlantic  one  as  soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  her,  and 
immediately  treat  her  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Their  abiding  idea  is  that  an  American  will  buy  nothing  with- 
out bargaining  for  it  and  beating  down  its  price.  Thus  they 
begin  by  adding  on  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  selling  price 
of  hat  or  bonnet,  and  when  the  hoped-for  customer  expresses 
a  not  unnatural  dissatisfaction,  they  calmly  knock  off  a  few- 
shillings,  and  so  creep  gradually  downward.  The  really  fash- 
ionable establishments,  of  course,  do  not  resort  to  anv  such 
tricks. 


s 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

It  is  said  in  London  that  a  great  authority  on  Paris 
and  the  French  emperor's  court,  Sir  Edward  Blount, 
is  much  incensed  at  those  sneers  and  slanders  in- 
dulged in  by  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  which  are 
directed  against  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  New 
York  Times  says  : 

"A  correspondent  of  the  London  Truth  calls  it  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  works  that  has  appeared  for  many  a 
year.  '  Throughout  its  .pages  one  is  fascinated  by  the 
multiplicity  of  distinct  types  of  character,  or  distinct  in- 
dividualities, which  Sir  Richard  Wallace — or.  rather,  which 
Lord  Hertford  —  reproduces  in  these  rapid  memorial 
sketches.  Sovereigns,  pretenders,  statesmen,  successful 
authors,  great  singers,  popular  actors,  famous  artists, 
well  -  known  characters  of  the  day,  all  stand  out, 
each  with  his  or  her  individual  equipment  of  idiosyn- 
crasies.' Several  English  weeklies  deny  that  it  was 
Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the  philanthropist  and  art-collector, 
who  wrote  the  memoirs,  basing  their  argument  partly 
on  an  alleged  lack  of  ease  in  the  French  phrases  in- 
troduced, partly  on  the  belief  that  Sir  Richard  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  say  such  bitter  things  about  the 
empress  ana  other  women.  Apropos  of  this,  reviewers  seem 
to  have  omitted  mention  of  a  curious  fact,  namely,  that  in 
almost  all  cases  where  "An  Englishman  in  Paris'  is  virulent 
and  pitiless  in  censure  the  person  is  a  woman.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  or  not  this  points  to  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace on  the  supposition  that  his  illegitimacy  caused  him  to 
detest  the  sex  of  that  mother  who  failed  to  have  his  birth 
protected  by  the  law." 

By  the  way,  how  many  readers  remember  that 
Carlyle  did  not  say,  in  the  London  Spectator,  of  the 
twenty-seven  millions  of  his  fellow-subjects  that  they 
were  "  mostly  fools  "  ?  What  he  really  said  in  that 
article  was,  that  "  many  of  them  "  were  fools. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
of  modern  writers  so  far  as  the  sales  of  his  books  go, 
at  least.  The  record  of  his  English  publishers  shows 
that  "  Treasure  Island"  is  in  its  fortieth  thousand  and 
"  The  Master  of  Ballantrac  "  in  its  twentieth  ;  ' '  The 
Black  Arrow"  in  its  nineteenth  and  "  Kidnapped" 
in  its  thirty-second.  "  The  Wrecker  "  is  in  its  fourth 
edition. 

A  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Emil  Souvestre's 
"Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris"  is  announced  by  the 
Appletons. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Dickens's  publisher,  flatly  contra- 
dicts a  newspaper  supposition  that  the  sales  of  the 
novelist's  works  have  declined  since  his  death;  and 
declares  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  last  year 
was  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  1869,  the  year  be- 
fore Dickens  died.  Mr.  Chapman  adds  this  signifi- 
cant statement : 

"Since 'The  Pickwick  Papers'  have  been  out  of  copy- 
right, no  less  than  eleven  London  publishers  have  brought 
out  editions,  and  in  the  face  of  that  we  have  sold  of  '  Pick- 
wick' alone  521,750  copies  during  the  last  twenty -two 
years." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  just  published  a  new  novel, 
"  Diana  Trelawney" — which  is  described  as  an  un- 
commonly strong  book — and  is  about  to  bring  out 
another,  entitled  "  The  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest." 

An  Eastern  publisher  will  bring  out  soon,  in  three 
volumes,  the  verses  of  a  "new  poet,"  Charles 
Leonard  Moore,  who  arrives  under  the  enthusiastic 
introduction  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  volumes 
are  called  "  Poems  Antique  and  Modern,"  "  A  Book 
of  Day  Dreams,"  and  "The  Banquet  of  Palacios." 
The  last  is  in  prose,  and  is  said  to  be  a  comedy,  with 
scenes  laid  in  South  America.  Professor  Henry  E. 
Beers,  of  Yale,  will  publish  with  the  same  firm  "  A 
Midwinter  Night's  Dream  and  Other  Tales  "  and  a 
volume  of  sketches  of  life  at  Yale.  Novels  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Beale  ("Jack  O'Doon")  and  Miss  S.  B.  Elliott 
("John  Paget"),  are  also  announced. 

The  novel  by  Miss  Mary  Angela  Dickens,  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Dickens,  entitled  "Cross  Cur- 
rents," is  ready  for  publication  in  Appletons'  Town 
and  Country  Library. 

A  new  novel  by  Alphonse  Daudet  will  soon  be 
published,  called  "Soutien  de  Famille,"  the  story  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  son  of  a  widow.  After  finish- 
ing this,  he  intends  to  translate  into  French,  from  the 
Provencal  of  a  farmer's  boy  named  Baptiste  Bonnet, 
a  rustic  novel  called  "  M^moires  d'un  Valet  de 
Ferme." 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  few  authors  of  the  world 
able  to  determine,  with  lordly  certainty,  the  way  in 
which  their  books  shall  be  printed.  It  appears  that 
he  permits  no  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  printer 
from  his  own  rule  of  punctuation — happy  man  ! — 
and  in  the  mailer  of  uniformly  open  spacing  is  so  in- 
sistent that,  on  several  occasions  when  the  com- 
positors disregarded  his  instructions  in  this  respect, 
proofs  of  an  entire  volume  have  been  returned  to  the 
printer  in  order  that  whole  paragraphs  might  be  over- 
run from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  observed  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  printed  page  is,  "  as  nearly  as  an  oblong 
square  can  be  made  so,  modeled  on  the  proportions 
which  artists  have  assigned  to  the  finest  types  of  the 
human  countenance  "  ;  and  that  the  author's  reason 
for  placing  his  printed  page  "so  much  out  of  the 
centre  "  is  his  desire  to  give  students  of  his  works 
ample  margin  for  manuscript  notes. 

The  following  paragraph  will  interest  those  who 
spell  badly : 

The  French  Academy  has  come  into  possession  of  an 
album  peculiarly  of  interest  to  the  Forty  Immortals,  since 
it  contains  a  record  of  mistak<-\s  in  French  spelling  and 
grammar,  made  by  the  Academicians  themselves  and  their 
predecessors.  It  was  compiled  by  a  gentleman  of  Poitou. 
When  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  asked  admission,  he 
spelled  Academic  with  two  c's,  and  when  the  I  >uc  d'Aiimale 
devised  his  estate  of  Chantilly  10  the  French  nation,  he 
wrote  codicil  instead  of  codicille.  In  fact,  one  reason  why 
Frencl  ;ien  in  general  are  apt  to  be  weak  in  spelling  is  the 
knowledge  that  Academicians  live  in  glass  houses  and  dare 
not  be  too  lively  with  stones.     Vet  the  Academy  is  supposed 


to  have  as  its  chief  reason  for  existence  the  care  of  French 
spelling  and  grammar,  preserving  the  language  from  the 
revival  of  obsolete  or  dialectic  "words  and  the  intrusion  of 

modern  slang. 

A  London  firm  is  about  to  publish  for  A.J.  Mac- 
guinis  an  account  of  the  steam  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Stales  from  the  passage  of  the 
Savannah  to  Europe  in  1819.  "The  Atlantic 
Ferry"  omits  to  mention  an  early  steam  passage  the 
other  way — that  of  her  majesty's  ship  Rhadaman- 
thus,  in  1833,  to  Jamaica. 

Zola's  last  story  is  said  lo  be,  in  France,  the  novel- 
ist's most  brilliant  success.  The  sale  proves  this  fact 
— the  book  has  now  passed  its  hundredth  edition. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  "Wrecker"  is  in  its  fourth  edition 
in  England  ;  but  the  London  Athenaeum  says  that 
"the  chief  variety  of  feeling  roused  by  a  perusal  of 
'  The  Wrecker  '  is  disgust,  or  something  not  far  re- 
moved from  it." 

There  have  been  instances  of  alienists  and  of 
specialists  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  in- 
sanity who  have  eventually  themselves  found  their 
way  into  the  asylums,  from  which  it  was  their  pro- 
fession to  keep  other  people,  their  long  study  of  in- 
sanity in  its  various  forms  having  produced  mono- 
mania in  themselves.  M.  Claretie,  in  a  current 
magazine,  treats  of  a  similar  mental  tendency  in 
ascribing  to  his  morbid  art  the  mental  collapse  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  novelist's  studies  of  the 
abnormal  in  others  have  disturbed  the  balance  of  his 
own  mind,  M.  Claretie  thinks,  and  other  writers  of 
the  same  school,  who  are  treading  in  M.  de  Maupas- 
sant's footsteps,  are  warned  to  avoid  his  fate. 

It  is  now  stated  that  M.  Zola  does  not  intend  to 
write  a  novel  about  the  Lourdes  pilgrimages.  He  is 
already  at  work  upon  the  story  which  is  to  close  his 
"  Rougon — Macquart"  series.  It  is  to  be  called 
"  Le  Docteur  Pascal,"  and  will  be  published  as  a 
serial  during  the  coming  year. 

An  Englishman,  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest 
publishing-houses  in  the  world,  declares  that  barely 
a  half  of  the  books  published  produce  a  profit  at  all, 
and  not  ten  per  cent,  result  in  profit  worthy  of  the 
name.  He  adds:  "  Books  have  been  bought  for 
twenty-five  pounds,  as  was  the  case  with  Anstey's 
'  Vice  Versa,'  which  would  have  been  cheap  at  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  one  thousand  pounds  has  been 
given  before  now  for  books  which  would  have  been 
dear  at  a  gift."  Profits,  he  asserts,  are  derived  from 
the  books  of  utility,  the  school-books,  and  the  cook- 
ery-books, the  technical  and  juvenile  books,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  costs,  perhaps,  a  few  pence,  and 
which  sell  for  two  or  three  shillings. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  author  of  "East 
Angels,"  "  Anne,"  etc.,  is  now  living  quietly  at  Ox- 
ford, England,  where,  in  spile  of  that  most  isolating 
affliction  of  deafness  from  which  she  suffers  severely, 
she  has  made  many  friends. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

The  New  York  Sim  some  time  ago  accused  the 
World  of  manufacturing  fraudulent  European  dis- 
patches, naming  specifically  the  reports  of  an  inter- 
view, dated  August  5th,  with  Professor  Schiaparelli 
and  another,  dated-July  12th,  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  Sun  of  August  24th  devotes  four  columns  to 
what  it  considers  proofs  of  the  World's  fraud,  the 
substance  of  which  may  be  summarized  from  the 
Sun's  editorial  statement  as  follows  : 

"One  [of  the  dispatches]  purported  to  come  from  Milan 
by  Atlantic  cable,  and  to  report  verbatim  an  interview  held 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  World  with  Professor  Schiapa- 
relli, in  which  the  Italian  astronomer  explained  at  great 
length  his  latest  views  concerning  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  planet  Mars.  The  other  purported  to  come  by 
Atlantic  cable  from  Kissingen,  and  to  report  verbatim, 
and  at  considerable  length,  a  conversation  held  in  English 
with  Bismarck  by  a  correspondent  of  the  World,  intro- 
duced to  the  prince  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  the  Hamburg 
Nachrichtcn.  On  Saturday,  August  6th,  the  Sun  pro- 
nounced both  of  these  dispatches  fraudulent,  never  cabled 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  written  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  newspaper.  At  the  same  time  the  Sun  offered 
to  contribute  one  thousand  dollars  lo  the  Tribune's  Fresh- 
Air  Fund  upon  the  production  of  such  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  alleged  cable  dispatches  as  would  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Donald  Nicholson,  the  Tribune's  editor. 
On  the  next  afternoon,  two  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  employees  laid 
before  Mr.  Nicholson  what  they  pretended  was  the  copy, 
on  cable  blanks,  of  the  Schiaparelli  and  the  Bismarck  inter- 
views. Mr.  Nicholson  declined  to  examine  the  alleged 
cable  dispatches  or  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their 
genuineness.  Yet,  the  next  morning,  the  World,  in  its 
editorial  columns,  slated  that  it  had  submitted  the  original 
cablegrams  lo  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  that  Mr.  Nicholson 
had  pronounced  the  evidence  conclusive.  The  World, 
thereupon,  called  upon  the  Sun  to  pay  over  the  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Tribune's  Fresh  -  Air  Fund. 
We  now  have  evidence  showing  not  only  that  the  two  inter- 
views in  question  were  fraudulent,  as  alleged  by  the  Sun  at 
the  outset,  but  also  that  the  World  deliberately  undertook, 
after  the  first  exposure,  a  second  and  even  more  scoundrelly 
fraud,  in  order  to  cover  up  the  original  falsification.  Both 
Professor  Schiaparelli  and  Dr.  Hoffmann  have  repudiated 
the  interviews.  Professor  Schiaparelli  and  Dr.  Hoffmann 
deny  having  met  and  talked  with  any  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World.  The  Bismarck  interview  appeared  in  ihe 
II 'or/,/  of  July  12th.  On  August  8th,  after  it  had  been  pro- 
nounced fraudulent  by  the  Sun,  Uie  full  lexl  of  the  article 
was  telegraphed  from  the  World  office  in  New  York  to 
London;  with  instructions  that  it  be  cabled  back  again  to 
New  York  verbatim;  and  the  thing  was  done.  In  this 
manner,  nearly  a  month  after  the  fabrication  and  publica- 
tion of  the  fraudulent  cable  dispatch  from  Kissingen,  Mr. 
Puliutr's  newspaper  came  into  possession  of  a  genuine 
cable  dispatch  containing  the  same  matter." 


New  Publications. 
"Gold   Dust,"  by   Emeline  Daggett  Harvey,  has 
been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  the  Lotus  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

The  thirty-second  edition  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  "  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island  :  A  Story  of  the  Coast 
of  Maine"  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Kivcrsidc  Paper 


Series  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"The  Lost  Heiress,"  by  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  has  been  reissued  in  paper  covers  by 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price.  25 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  For  His  Sake,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Series  of  Select  Novels  published  bv  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Modern  Dick  Whitlington,"  a  new  novel  by 
James  Payn,  has  been  issued  in  the  Broadway  Series 
published  by  John  W.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Sunny  Side  of  Politics,"  by  Henry  F.  Ked- 
dall,  is  a  compilation  of  anecdotes  of  convention, 
canvass,  and  congress.  Published  in  the  Idle  Mo- 
ments Series  by  the  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Beatrix  Rohan,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis,  an  En- 
glish story  in  which  love,  money,  titles,  and  a  very 
wonderful  adventuress  take  part,  has  been  issued  in 
the  Choice  Library  published  by  Robert  Bonner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"A  Mad  Tour,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  is  a  nar- 
rative of  a  pedestrian  tour  undertaken  by  a  young 
Englishman  and  an  Englishwoman  of  an  uncertain 
age.  They  wander  about  in  Germany  ;  but  what 
they  see  is  not  so  well  described  as  it  would  be  in  a 
guide-book,  and  what  they  do  and  say  is  not  inter- 
esting enough  to  be  called  a  story.  "  A  Mad  Tour" 
is  evidendy  a  weak  imitation  of  Miss  Duncan's 
amusing  story,  "A  Social  Departure."  Published 
in  the  Strathmore  Series  by  the  United  Stales  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

H.  C.  Bunncr's  latest  story,  "The  Runaway 
Browns,"  after  serial  publication  in  the  humorous 
weekly  of  which  Mr.  Bunner  is  editor,  has  been 
issued  in  book-form.  The  "runaway  Browns  "are 
a  young  couple  who,  having  been  brought  up  in 
Philadelphia  quiet,  intensified  by  poverty,  come  into 
money,  get  married,  and,  tiring  of  the  humdrum 
luxury  of  a  suburban  home,  run  away  to  seek  such 
adventures  as  people  in  story-books  always  have. 
They  do  meet  with  adventures,  not  thrilling  but  in- 
teresting, and  these  Mr.  Bunner  narrates  very  enter- 
tainingly. There  are  many  illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Taylor.  Published  by  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Trip  to  England,"  by  Goldwin  Smith,  is  a  very 
small  book,  but  it  is  an  excellent  counselor  to  one 
who  wishes  to  remember  what  he  is  to  see  or  has 
seen  in  the  tight  little  isle.  It  begins  by  telling  the 
history  of  England  as  it  is  recorded  in  present  archi- 
tectural remains,  from  the  time  of  the  Celts  and 
Romans,  with  especial  treatment  of  the  cathedrals, 
feudalism,  chivalry,  and  the  age  of  the  Georges. 
Then  it  turns  to  the  present  institutions,  such  as  the 
universities,  public  schools,  army  and  navy,  country 
life  of  rich  and  poor,  transportation  by  coach  and  rail, 
and  London,  with  its  palaces  and  slums,  its  clubs, 
society,  and  guilds ;  and  finally,  it  comments  on 
those  intellectual  phases  of  life  by  which  a  nation's 
stage  of  civilization  may  be  measured.  A  convenient 
index  ends  the  volume.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

The  ninth  volume  of  "  Chambers'sjincyclopedia," 
which  has  just  been  issued,  contains  entries  ranging 
from  round  to  Swansea,  and  fills  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  compre- 
hensive, concise,  and  low-priced,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated.  It  contains  Iwenty-four  articles  copy- 
righted m  the  United  States,  and  the  colored  plates 
include  double-page  maps  of  Russia,  Scotland,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  South  Carolina,  and  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  a  table  of  spectra.  Among  the 
notable  articles  are  Russia,  by  Prince  Kropotkine  ; 
Lord  Salisbury,  by  Frederick  Greenwood  ;  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  by  Bramwell  Booth  ;  San  Francisco,  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Bartlett  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Andrew 
Lang  ;  Shakespeare,  by  Professor  Dowden  ;  Sherman 
and  Sheridan,  by  General  Grant  Wilson  ;  Slang,  by 
C.  G.  Leland  ;  Sir  Richard  Steele,  by  Austin  Dob- 
son  ;  Laurence  Sterne,  by  H.  D.  Thraill  ;  and  Straw- 
berry, by  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincolt  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, $3.00;  lor 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Footsteps  of  Fate"  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
Holland  Fiction  Series  in  which  are  presented  to 
English  readers  the  productions  of  the  Dutch  sen- 
sitivists.  "  Eline  Vere,"  by  Louis  Couperus,  was 
the  initial  volume,  being  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
fin-de-sicde  young  woman  for  whom  the  modern 
spirit  of  unrest  makes  her  life  a  burthen,  and  paint- 
ing the  many  sides  of  Dutch  society  with  notable 
vividness.  The  same  writer  is  the  author  of 
"  Footsteps  of  Fate."  In  it  the  local  color  is  gone, 
for  Ihe  scene  is  chiefly  in  England,  with  excursions 
to  Norway  and  Holland  ;  and  it  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a 
strong  delineation  of  a  character— the  character  of  a 
young  man  who  is  lifted  up  from  the  gutter  by  a 
former  friend,  a  wealthy  young  Hollander  living  in 
London,  and  becomes  a  parasite  on  his  luxurious 


friend,  and  who,  when  the  benefactor  falls  in  love, 
plots  to  separate  the  couple  in  order  that  he  himself 
may  not  lose  his  comfortable  berth.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  parasite's  thoughts— the  fatalistic  sophist- 
ries by  which  he  excuses  his  misdeeds  and  the 
effects  of  his  emotions — is  more  than  clever,  and  the 
story,  though  sombre  and  iragic,  is  one  that  holds 
the  reader.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
ply-    

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Fiction  and  Fact  Again. 
San  Francisco,  August  29,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  That  the  Argonaut  circu- 
lates "  all  over  "  is  evidenced  by  the  communications 
in  your  latest  issue.  The  letter  from  J.  E.  William- 
son, of  Paducah,  Ky.,  asking  if  Zack  Rawlins,  whom 
I  put  to  the  torture  in  my  "  On  the  Caliente  Trail," 
was  the  brave  and  fearless  soldier  of  Company  K, 
Twelfth  Kentucky  Volunteers,  must  be  answered 
negatively,  as  must  also  the  letter  from  W.  L.  Raw- 
lins of  the  same  town. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  sketch,  my  man  was  first 
Joe  Hawley,  afterward  Zack  Rawley,  and  finally  he 
came  out  as  Zack  Rawlins. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  brave  Ken- 
tucky soldier  for  whom  these  inquiries  have  been 
made.  As  for  Bunster  and  the  guide,  they  were  also 
fictitious  personages.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Millard. 


TCVVTHERS  take  a  book 
-*-    home — it  will  last  longer 
than  candy  or  an  oyster  loaf. 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  "  The  Wrecker  " Si 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  "The  Naulahka" 1 

Ebers,  (ieorge,  "  A  Thorny  Path,"  2d  ed 

The  Duchess,  "  The  O'Connors  of  Eallinahinch  ". . . 

WM.    DOXEY, 

631  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPK,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simnlified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUK**  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  0  f-  *'- 

REMINGTONS 

AT  THE 

Columbian  Exposition 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort  have  just 
concluded  contract  awarding  the  Reming- 
ton Standard  Typewriter  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  furnishing  Typewriters  for  use 
during  the  Exposition.  The  World's  Fair 
Commission  already  use  over  100  Reming- 
tons in  their  own  work.  The  natural  result 
of  circumstances, 

55a,  Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  SCO.,  3  and  5  Front  St. 
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COMFORT  and  HILL  CLIMB1XG 


"Rambler  Leads  Them  All." 

Catalogue  free. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

221-225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
178  Columbus  Ave.  1325  i4th  St.,  N.  W. 

Koston.  Washington. 
1769  and  1771  Broadway.  New  York. 
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September  5,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

There  have  been  signs  during  the  current  season 
that  the  institution  known  as  the  summer  hotel  has 
reached  the  height  of  its  popularity  and  power  in 
the  East,  and  that  its  continued  progress  is  more 
likely  to  slant  down  than  up.  The  reason  (accord- 
ing to  Harper's  Weekly)  is  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  city  families  live  in  hotels,  and  a  considerably 
greater  proportion  in  cottages.  At  Bar  Harbor  this 
season  several  of  the  largest  hotels  have  remained 
closed,  not  because  the  vogue  of  Mount  Desert  has 
waned,  for  it  was  never  so  much  the  fashion,  but 
chiefly  because  the  island  is  full  of  cottages,  and  the 
"best  people"  live  in  them,  thereby  damaging  the 
hotels  directly  by  the  loss  of  their  own  patronage, 
and  indirectly  by  ceasing  to  serve  them  as  bait. 
The  tendency  is  generally  noticeable  in  the  majority 
of  the  summer-places,  and  a  natural  and  commend- 
able tendency  it  is.  The  part  of  the  population  to 
which  it  is  most  essential  to  get  out  of  town  are  the 
women  and  children,  and  for  them  hotel  life,  even  in 
the  summer,  is  decidedly  a  second-best  expedient. 
The  American  hotel-bred  infant,  with  whom  Mr. 
Henry  James,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  literary  in- 
dustry, helped  to  make  the  world  familiar,  is  a  type 
which  it  is  as  well  should  not  survive  outside  of  the 
fiction  of  the  last  decade.  Without  admitting  that 
it  ever  was  a  very  prevalent  type,  it  is  safe  enough 
to  assume  that  the  more  American  children  are  en- 
abled to  substitute  the  atmosphere  of  a  summer 
home  for  the  garish  delights  of  a  summer  hotel,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  manners  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Upon  that  awkward  little  question  of  etiquette — 
the  proper  salutation  of  a  man's  own  maid-servants 
— the  London  Spectator  has  a  suggestion  to  make. 
The  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  it  thinks,  is  for  the 
master  to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  maid,  just  as  he 
would  do  to  a  duchess.  Old-fashioned  persons  may 
murmur  at  the  notion  of  carrying  equality  so  far  as 
that,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  girls' 
mistresses  might  have  something  to  say  about  it. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  our  present 
shame-faced  method  will  endure  than  that  "  cap- 
ping "  will  come  in.  Englishmen  have  always  taken 
awkwardly  to  "bowing  and  scraping,"  which  they 
long  regarded  as  ridiculous  French  manners.  Many 
men  are  almost  as  much  embarrassed  when  they 
accidentally  meet  their  wives  in  the  street  as  when 
Ihey  meet  the  house-maid.  They  do  not  quite  know 
whether  they  ought  to  take  off  their  hats  or  to  pre- 
sume upon  their  close  relationship  to  make  no  salu- 
tation beyond  "hallo!"  and   at  once  to  fall  upon 

conversation. 

^ 

The  English  bathing  season  has  just  commenced, 
and  in  the  sea  at  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  other  sea- 
side resorts,  the  most  startling  bathing  costumes 
may  be  observed.  A  Sun  correspondent  took  a  run 
to  Eastbourne  last  week,  and  saw  the  most  astonish- 
ing bathing-gowns  among  the  women  and  the  most 
objectionable  absence  of  them  among  the  men.  The 
strongest  prejudice  exists  there  against  the  two  sexes 
bathing  together ;  but  when  they  are  in  the  water, 
the  dividing-line  is  purely  imaginary,  and  would 
easily  admit  of  hands  being  clasped  across  it.  Thus 
the  men,  who  wear  no  covering  but  a  pair  of  short, 
flimsy  trunk-hose,  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  women, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  anything  but  pleasing 
objects  to  gaze  upon.  The  women  indulge  in  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  form  and  color,  wearing  some- 
times vieux-rose  knickerbockers,  with  only  a  check 
pinafore  above,  and  sometimes  a  combination  suit  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  or  some  other  violent  contrast. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason, 
about  the  liberty  permitted  at  our  bathing-beaches  ; 
but  it  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  eccentricities 
of  the  Briton  on  his  annual  holiday. 


Dr.  William  Elliott  Dodd  says  that  when  a  woman 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty -five,  be- 
ing yet  unmarried,  suddenly  conceives  a  notion  that 
she  has  a  "mission  in  life,"  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  cause  is  purely  physiological.  At 
the  same  period  she  may  bestow  an  extravagant 
affection  upon  dogs,  or  she  may  set  to  work  at  writ- 
ing erotic  books.  Perhaps  her  oddity  may  take  the 
form  of  melancholia,  and  she  will  have  delusions, 
believing  that  some  woman  is  jealous  of  her,  or  that 
a  man  is  pursuing  her  with  unwelcome  attentions. 
She  is  apt  to  imagine  that  some  one  is  in  love  with 
her,  usually  her  favorite  clergyman.  Nobody  knows 
how  much  distress  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
obliged  to   endure  on   account  of    old  maids  who 


fancy  themselves  beloved  by  them.  This  sort  of 
mania  is  particularly  likely  to  attack  single  females  at 
about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty.  A  case  occurred, 
not  long  ago,  where  a  maiden  lady  ordered  a  lot  of 
groceries  to  be  charged  to  her  pastor,  saying  that 
she  was  his  wife.  This  was  extremely  embarrassing 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  otherwise  married  and 
had  a  family.  On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  would  be  much  less  lunacy  if  marriages  were 
more  universal. 

In  some  finishing  schools  in  New  York,  in  an  upper 
room,  is  arranged  a  set  of  boxes  in  simulation  of 
carriage-steps  and  seat,  by  means  of  which  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  proper  methods  of  mounting  and  de- 
scending. In  neither  case  must  the  head  precede 
the  feet.  The  ducking  motion  is  at  all  times  to  be 
avoided.  To  put  the  head  out  of  a  carriage  first  and 
then  double  the  body  up  to  follow,  shows  a  significant 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  vehicle  of  luxury.  Re- 
tain a  sitting  position  till  one  foot,  preferably  the  left, 
is  on  Ihe  step,  then  with  the  other  step  easily  down. 
This  is  simple  and  natural  in  a  victoria  or  brougham; 
more  difficult  in  a  higher  hung  cart  or  road-wagon. 
To  mount  a  coach  or  drag  is  worse  than  either.  A 
woman  should  touch  the  vehicle  with  one  hand  only, 
while  the  other  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  the  groom  or 
gentleman  who  is  assisting  her.  And  the  woman 
who  is  accorded  the  high  privilege  of  the  box-seat 
should  be  careful  of  her  ribbons  and  parasol.  There 
should  be  no  loose  ends  of  the  one,  and  the  second 
should  be  carefully  kept  away  from  the  driver,  who, 
managing  his  four-in-hand,  can  be  greaUy  annoyed 
by  a  jostled  hat  from  a  parasol-rib  or  the  slap  from  a 
flying  ribbon  across  the  eyes  at  a  critical  moment. 
A  Frenchwoman,  when  acting  the  hostess  in  a  drive, 
is  very  particular  to  enter  the  carriage  first,  seating 
herself  so  that  her  guest  is  at  her  right  hand,  never 
failing  to  indicate  by  a  phrase,  as  "At  my  right, 
madame,"  that  this  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  ex- 
ception, of  course,  is  when  the  hostess  is  also  driver. 

Not  only  do  men  sue  women  for  breach  of  promise 
in  England,  but  juries  sometimes  award  the  plaintiffs 
damages,  as  in  this  case  reported  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette :  "  At  the  Chester  Assizes"  recently,  an  action 
was  brought  by  a  young  farmer  against  Miss  Mary 
Birch,  a  young  lady  of  independent  means,  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  In  his 
opening  statement,  Mr.  Bankes  said  for  two  or  three 
years  the  young  lady  kept  him  dangling  at  her  heels 
just  to  please  her  vanity,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  redeeming  her  promise  to  marry  him.  At  the 
last  moment  she  threw  him  over  in  the  most  heartless 
fashion.  She  said  she  was  too  good  for  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  would  never  buy  a  husband,  insinuating 
that  the  plaintiff  had  only  been  after  her  for  her 
money.  Plaintiff,  who  loved  the  girl  deeply,  was 
disappointed  and  hurt,  and  wished  to  clear  his  char- 
acter from  most  unjust  aspersions.  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrance  said  that  if  they  were  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  equally  between  man  and  woman,  the  plaintiff 
had  been  badly  treated,  and  his  letters  revealed 
manly  and  touching  sentiment  which  did  him  credit. 
The  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  fifty  pounds." 


ness,   but  the    force    of   circumstances,   compels  a 
woman  to  tell  a  story  on  this  one  topic  at  least. 


"  A  woman  will  always  tell  a  story  about  her  age  " 
is  an  adage  that  (if  we  may  believe  the  ex  parte 
statement  of  a  writer  who  is  evidently  a  woman)  has 
driven  many  women  to  do  so  who  would  never  have 
thought  of  fibbing  if  they  had  had  any  reason  to 
think  their  truthful  statement  would  be  believed.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  clinging  to  vanished  youth  that  im- 
pels them  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  one  does  not  like 
to  be  made  out  older  than  the  actual  age  that  can  be 
proved  by  the  record  in  the  old  family  Bible.  There- 
fore, as  every  one  mentally  adds  three  or  four  years 
to  the  uttered  sentiment  of  a  woman  regarding  her 
age,  it  behooves  her,  if  she  wishes  them  to  know 
really  how  old  she  is,  to  subtract  just  this  number 
from  the  genuine  one,  and  let  them  add  it  on,  making 
her  out  exactly  what  she  is.  Another  very  trying 
thing  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  men  — 
false,  fickle,  and  fair — will  not  admire  a  woman  so 
much  who  confesses  to  forty,  even  though  she  looks 
but  twenty.  They  are  superficial  critics,  and  unless 
they  know  for  a  certainty  the  years  that  have  passed 
over  some  golden-brown  head,  they  will  be  taken  by 
the  owner,  so  long  as  she  manages  to  look  and  act 
young  and  does  not  acknowledge  the  age  that  she 
does  not  show.  No  matter  how  beautiful  she  ap- 
peared before,  once  she  confesses  to  over  thirty,  she 
becomes  "a  well-preserved  woman  "  in  his  eyes,  not 
the  adorable  bit  of  feminine  loveliness  he  has  been 
wont  to  praise.     Therefore,   not  innate   untruthful- 
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"Society  women  in  this  country  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  English  fashion  of  permitting  their 
photographs  to  be  sold  in  the  shops,"  says  a  dealer 
in  portraits  of  celebrities.  "  Furthermore,  they  do 
not  seem  at  all  likely  to  do  so.  There  are  only  four 
ladies  of  quality  in  New  York  who  allow  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  are  Sallie  Hargous.  Mrs.  Burke-Roche, 
Mrs.  Jack  Leslie,  and  Mrs.  Moreton  Frewen.  The 
last  two  are  sisters  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 
Four-fifths  of  my  customers  are  women.  They  like 
pictures  of  handsome  men,  particularly  actors  ;  but 
their  fancies  in  this  regard  are  never  to  be  counted 
upon.  For  instance,  you  would  naturally  imagine 
that  the  likenesses  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
would  please  them,  inasmuch  as  he  is  young,  very 
good-looking,  and  a  monarch  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  does  not  sell  any  belter  than  does  the  Prince 
of  Wales  or  the  Czar  of  Russia.  An  actor  may  be 
ever  so  handsome,  but  if  he  has  a  name  which  does 
not  happen  to  please  the  women,  they  will  not  buy 
his  photographs.  Likewise,  if  a  stage-player  has 
been  caught  in  a  scandalous  intrigue,  or  if  he  has 
become  notorious  as  a  person  of  immoral  life,  the 
sale  of  his  pictures  drops  at  once.  The  most  popular 
portraits  of  English  professional  beauties  just  at 
present  are  those  of  Lady  Brooke,  the  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  haughty -looking  Lady  Lon- 
donderry, and  Belle  Bilton,  the  music-hall  singer, 
who  married  into  the  nobility.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  likenesses  of  the  Princess  of  Wales." 


If  Vice-Chancellor  Bird,  of  Trenton,  had  only  real 
ized  what  a  tempest  of  abuse  he  was  about  to  bring 
down  on  his  judicial  head  from  the  noble  army  of 
boarding-house-keepers  throughout  the  country,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  thought  twice  at  least  before 
filing  that  already  famous  opinion  in  the  Shinn  di- 
vorce case.  In  this  opinion  Vice-Chancellor  Bird 
declared  that  every  wife  was  entitled  to  a  home  cor- 
responding with  her  husband's  circumstances,  of 
which  she  should  have  absolute  control.  A  house 
such  as  that  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shinn  had  lived 
prior  to  their  infelicities  was  distinctly  not  such  a 
home,  because  it  was  a  boarding-house,  in  which 
Mrs.  Shinn  occupied  only  one  room,  and  which  was 
under  the  entire  control  of  another  woman.  Once 
this  opinion  takes  rank  as  a  precedent,  divorce  cases 
will  increase  tenfold,  say  the  landladies.  A  young 
woman  will  sue  for  divorce  not  on  the  ground  of  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  but  because  she  objects  to 
the  carpet  in  her  one-room  home,  and  does  not  get 
sufficient  sugar  in  her  boarding-hous-r;  tea.  But  the 
funniest  thing  about  the  whole  question  is,  that  while 
the  married  persons  do  not  seem  to  be  agitated, 
the  bachelors  and  boarding-house  old  maids  are  rais- 
ing no  end  of  verbal  how-d'ye-do  about  it.  Two 
women  were  recently  heard  discussing  the  subject  bv 
an.  Evening  Sun  writer.  "When  it  comes  to  the 
case  of  a  couple  living  in  a  boarding-house,  my  sym- 
pathy lies  all  with  the  man," said  one  woman.  "  I've 
had  three  husbands — and  I've  known  the  husbands 
of  heaps  of  other  women,  too,  but  I  never  saw  a  mar- 
ried man  yet  who  didn't  loathe  a  boarding-house 
instinctively.  It's  the  women  who  like  boarding- 
houses." 

A  few  sporadic  cases  of  the  suspendered  girl,  we 
are  told  by  Harpers  Weekly,  were  reported  in 
America  last  year  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  this  summer  that  the  suspendered  girl  became 
epidemic.  When  the  warm  weather  came  and  the 
protecting  jacket  was  cast  aside,  the  girl  with  sus- 
penders that  did  not  suspend  anything  was  regnant 
everywhere.  On  ferry-boats  and  cars,  at  picnics  and 
in  the  streets,  and  even  at  church,  the  girl  with  her 
"galluses "  was  conspicuous.  To  show  that  she  had 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
article  could  be  put,  one  young  girl  in  the  West 
hanged  herself  with  hers.  Some  cruel  humorist 
adduced  this  sad  incident  as  proof  that  women  were 
entirely  worthy  to  wear  suspenders  if  they  choose. 
But  the  saddest  news  comes  from  Paris,  for  we  learn 
from  the  fashion  papers  that  the  great  Worth  has 
heard  of  the  decorative  value  of  suspenders,  and  is 
using  them  to  ornament  even  the  finest  of  his 
creations. 

In  nothing  do  holiday  people  differ  more  than  in 
the  amount  of  luggage  they  carry  with  them  (James 
Payn  declares).  When  actually  on  the  journey,  it 
is  delightful  to  have  nothing  to  look  after  beyond 
what  we  take  in  the  carriage,  and  still  more,  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  where  transit  is  difficult,  to  have 
nothing  to  carry  ;  but,  once  arrived  and  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  march,  it  is  also  very  pleasant  to  have 
a  trunk  full  of  everything  one  wants.  Of  all 
the  modern  luggage  systems,  that  of  the  Sultan, 
as  the  song  says,  "better  pleases  me."  He  lakes 
with  him,  on  his  summer  holidays,  every  possible 
guarantee  for  personal  security  and  domestic  happi- 
ness :  "a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, four  guns,  and  three  hundred  wives." 


The  present  fashion  of  wearing  low  shoes,  without 
gaiters,  is  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  women's  ankles. 
They  are  no  support  or  stay,  and  the  consequence 
is  weakened  sinews  and  enlarged  ankle  -joints, 
which  are  far  from  pretty. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Maxwell-Bonynge  Wedding. 
[From  the  Court  Journal  of  Saturday ,  August  13,  iSo?.] 

Her  Koyal  Highness  Princess  Christian  honored 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonynge  with  their  presence  ;it  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Louise,  with  Major 
John  Grenfell  Maxwell,  D.  S.  O.,  the  Black  Watch, 
on  Monday  last,  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Ennismore 
Gardens. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  tower- 
ing palms  and  a  quantity  of  white  flowers  mixed 
with  ferns. 

Prince  and  Princess  Christian  arrived  at  the 
church  soon  after  a  quarter-past  two  o'clock,  at- 
tended by  Miss  Emily  Lock  and  Colonel  Hon. 
Charles  Eliot,  where  they  were  received  by  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell,  who  conducted  them  to  their  seats. 

Captain  Frederick  attended  the  bridegroom  as 
best  man,  and  there  were  three  bridesmaids. 

The  bride  arrived  punctually  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  and  while  the 
march  from  "  Tannhauser,"  by  Wagner,  was  played, 
passed  slowly  up  the  aisle.  She  was  attired  in  a 
simply  made  dress  of  white  bengaline  perle,  the 
neck  of  which  was  slightly  cut  open  and  finished 
with  a  Medici  collar  of  old  lace,  a  cluster  of  orange- 
blossoms  was  fastened  in  front,  and  the  bodice  was 
edged  with  folds  of  silk  and  a  long  chiffon  sash. 
Her  tulle  veil  was  fastened  by  a  spray  of  orange- 
flowers,  a  diamond  tiara,  and  a  diamond  star,  the 
latter  being  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  also, 
presented  her  with  a  double-heart  brooch  and  a 
choice  bouquet  of  white  exotics. 

The  bridesmaids.were  Miss  Bonynge  (sister  of  the 
bride),  Miss  A.  Maxwell  (sister  of  the  bridegroom), 
and  Miss  Olivette  FitzGibbon  (niece  of  the  bride- 
groom). Their  costumes  were  composed  of  ivory- 
white  spotted  crepon,  with  puffed  elbow  sleeves  of 
pale-pink  brocade,  edged  with  very  deep  falls  of  lace, 
the  same  being  arranged  round  the  shoulders  as  a 
fichu  ;  pale-pink  satin  ribbon  trimmed  the  front  of 
the  bodice,  and  at  the  back  large  Empire  bows  of  the 
same  fell  from  the  shoulders  ;  the  skirts,  which  were 
slightly  trained,  were  edged  with  two  narrow  frills, 
and  their  large  white  Leghorn  hats  were  ornamented 
with  lace  and  La  France  roses.  The  bridegroom 
presented  each  with  a  brooch  composed  ol  two  gold 
wings  attached  with  a  heart  set  round  with  diamonds, 
and  a  loose  bouquet  of  La  France  roses. 

Princess  Christian  wore  white -spotted  crepon, 
trimmed  with  handsome  gold  passementerie  ;  bonnet 
of  white  and  gold,  with  a  bunch  of  red  flowers,  and 
she  carried  a  bouquet  of  tea-roses.  Mrs.  Bonyngt , 
mother  of  the  bride,  was  attired  in  a  pale-gray  silk, 
embroidered  with  beads  and  trimmed  with  a  quantity 
of  black  Brussels  lace,  and  her  black  bonnet  was  re- 
lieved with  white  ostrich-tips.  Miss  Maxwell,  sister 
of  the  bridegroom,  white  crepon,  with  sleeves  and 
sash  of  palest  yellow  velvet,  covered  with  lace,  and 
large  hat  ornamented  to  match.  The  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  black  silk  and  jet  ornaments,  and  black 
bonnet,  with  a  bow  of  gold-colored  ribbon  ;  the 
Ladies  Keppel,  a  new  shade  of  mauve  crepon,  taste- 
fully trimmed  with  ecru  lace,  and  their  large  black 
hats  were  also  trimmed  with  lace  to  match  ;  Lady 
Grenfell  was  in  mauve  spotted  crepon,  with  bonnet 
to  harmonize  ;  Lady  Slade  wore  gTeen  silk,  with 
cape  of  Pompadour  brocade,  and  black  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  pink  ;  Lady  Mary  Bertie,  pale-blue 
crepon,  with  cinnamon-brown  velvet  trimmings  and 
guipure,  and  wore  a  large  picture  hat ;  Lady  Mac- 
Gregor,  striped  silk,  trimmed  with  blue  satin,  and 
small  blue  bonnet  ;  Honorable  Mrs.  FilzRoy  Stew- 
art, gray-spotted  crepon,  with  black  guipure,  and 
large  pink  chip  hat,  ornamented  with  black  ostrich 
feather-tips  and  ribbon  ;  Miss  Crutchley,  straw- 
colored  silk,  trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  pale-blue 
bonnet ;  Miss  Slade  was  in  an  Empire  dress  of  white, 
the  elbow-sleeves  and  sash  were  of  lily-green  velvet, 
and  frills  of  lace  were  arranged  on  the  bodice. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fleming,  vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ravenscroft  Stewart,  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Ennismore  Gardens. 

While  the  registers  were  being  signed,  the  anthem, 
"  Praise  the  Lord,"  by  Sir  John  Goss,  was  sung  by 
the  choir,  and  the  bridesmaids  distributed  favors, 
composed  of  white  roses  and  stephanoUs,  among  the 
guests. 

Mrs.  Bonynge  afterward  welcomed  the  wedding- 
party  at  her  residence  in  Prince's  Gate.  • 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Major  and  Mrs. 
John  Grenfell  Maxwell  left  for  Hedsor  Wharf,  Cook- 
ham,  where  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent. 

The  bride  went  away  in  a  costume  of  fancy  white 
striped  crepon ;  the  bodice  was  made  with  full 
sleeves  of  white  and  pale-blue  brocade,  and  was 
also  trimmed  with  deep  guipure  lace ;  her  hat  was 
of  light-brown  chip,  ornamented  with  yellow  roses 
and  blue-satin  bows. 

The  wedding  presents,  which  were  very  numerous, 
included : 

From  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian,  two  handsome  silvci 
basket-shaped  dishes;  H.  H.  Princess  Victoria,  silver- 
mounted  perfume  bottle  ;  from  the  bridegroom,  half-hoop 
diamond  ring,  ruby  and  diamond  bracelet,  diamond  moon- 
stone brooch  ;  from  the  father  o(  the  bride,  diamond  riviere, 
tiara  of  diamond  violets,  check;  Mrs.  Honynge,  diamond 
tiara,  blue  enamel  and  diamond  bracelet,  chest  of  silver, 
house  linen,  fur  rug,  and  Indian  shawl ;  to  the  bridegroom, 
check;  Miss  Bonynge,  diamond  stars  and  silver-mounted 
drcssin  bag;  Misses  Maxwell,  silver  tea  service;  Sir  C. 
and  Lady  Forbes,  silver  bread-basket,  candelabra  and 
II  ticks;  Mrs.  FitzGibbon.  silver  muffineers  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Pascoe   Grenfell    and   Misses    Grenfell,  large   silver 


salver;  Mr.  A.  Maxwell,  check;  Prince  Victor  Duleep 
Singh,  lace  fan  ;  Countess  of  Ranoull,  lunch-basket;  Mr. 
J.  Maxwell,  check;  Rev.  A.  lionyngc,  silver  salt-cellars ; 
Miss  Isabel  Bonynge,  silver  fruit-spoons;  Captain  H. 
Grenfell,  silver  tea-pot;  Mrs.  H.  Grenfell,  large  silver 
centre-piece;  Sir  F.  and  Lady  Grenfell,  larue  silver  bowl  ; 
Mrs.  F.  Maxwell,  silver  book-cover:  Miss  Mary  Maxwell, 
stiver  shoe  ornament ;  Lord  and  Lady  Cromer,  silver  candle- 
sticks ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  silver  lamps:  Lady  Decies, 
clock  and  bammetcr  ;  Mr.  Fraser,  old  silver  fruit-spoons; 
I>ady  Isabel  Stewart,  silver-mounted  scenl-hottk-s ;  Mrs. 
Chaine,  late  fan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Low,  check; 
Lady  Kaiherine  Coke,  shell  and  silver  card-case  ;  Mr.  and 
Mis,  C.  Guthrie,  silver  bowls;  Hon.  < -.  Brown  Guthrie, 
silver  tea-caddy ;  Mrs.  liercns,  electric  lamp  ;  Misses 
Kerens,  gold-mounted  scent-bottle  ;  Mr.  Quintin  D.  Hunn, 
silver  clock  and  silver-mounted  decanter ;  Miss  Constance 
Slade.  Ian;  Lady  Camilla  Brampton  Gurden,  silver  mustard- 
pot  ;  Miss  Gye,  card  case  :  Mrs.  Schneider,  walking-stick  ; 
Lady  Margaret  Watney,  silver  -  mounted  claret-jug  and 
goblets  ;  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Crutchley,  silver  fruit- 
knives  ;  Countess  Cairns,  photo  screen  ;  Lady  Evelyn  Cob- 
bold,  silver  lamp  ;  Miss  Blanche  Forbes,  silver  pin-cushion  ; 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  book -stand;  Dr.  Parke,  paper-knife 
made  from  Pigmy  arrow  and  silver- mounted  cigarette-case  ; 
Major  Hon.  F.  Colborne.  silver-mounted  scent-bottle  and 
silver  muffineer ;  Captain  the  Hon.  R.  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
photo  screen  ;  Miss  Salting,  scent-bottle  ;  Mrs.  Rose,  silver 
sugar-bowl;  Misses  Rose,  salts  -  bottle  ;  Mrs.  Murray, 
silver  bonbon  dish;  Mrs.  Carlisle,  menu  frame;  Lady 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  blotting-pad ;  Captain  T.  F.  Kennedy, 
silver-mounted  claret -jug;  Captain  C.  E.  Coote,  silver- 
mounted  match-box  ;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Holled  -  Smith, 
silver  coflee-spoons  ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  Graham,  silver 
decanter;  Mrs.  Cavendish  Hentinck,  antique  silver  card- 
case;  Hon.  Charles  Coventry,  shell  and  silver  puff-box; 
Lord  Ganoch,  silver-ring  stand;  Captain  T.  E.  Hickman, 
silver  butter-dish  ;  Sir  James  Home,  silver-mounted  match- 
boxes ;  Captain  A.  Sandbach,  silver  muffineer ;  Lord  Chey- 
lesmore,  silver  cream-jug ;  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  silver 
basket ;  Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crutchley,  silver- mounted 
ink-pot;  Earl  Cairns,  Doulton  jug  and  goblets;  Major 
Cunningham,  silver  egg-boiler;  Lady  Clayton,  universal 
heater;  Major  E.  Stuart  Wortley,  diamond  pin;  Misses 
Mostyn,  silver  match-box  ;  Miss  Lambert,  silver  cream-jug  ; 
Hon.  Alexander  Hood,  silver  pepper-pots;  Miss  Marie 
Percival,  silver  pin-dish  ;  Dowager  Lady  Saumarez,  clock  ; 
Mr.  Gillett,  silver  spoons  ;  Mr.  E.  Tighe,  silver  tea-service; 
Mrs.  W.  James,  diamond  and  enamel  sleeve  links;  Major 
Maberly,  silver  butter-dishes;  Mr.  John  Dennistoun,  silver 
salt-cellars;  Captain  Frederick,  silver  bowls;  Miss  Low,  silver 
flower-goblets;  Mr.  Horace  Peel,  silver  candlesticks  ;  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Crutchley,  silver  inkstand  and  paper-knife; 
M  isses  Crutchley,  silver  candlesticks  and  match-box  ;  Lady 
Macpherson  Grant,  shell  and  silver  paper-knife ;  Mrs. 
Wolton,  silver  match-box;  Mr.  F.  Martin,  silver  candle- 
sticks ;  Mr.  H.  Sands,  silver  toast-rack  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ch. 
Halford,  pepper-mill ;  Hon.  Helen  Henniker,  walking- 
stick  ;  Miss  Webster,  silver  bonbon-dish  ;  Miss  Peploe,  sil- 
ver pen-tray;  Mrs.  Wilfred  Marshall,  double-heart  photo- 
frame;  Mr.  Raldock,  silver  cigarette-case;  Mrs.  Smith 
Cunningham,  parasol;  Mrs.  Garrison  and  Miss  Randall, 
silver  basket ;  Hon.  FitzRoy  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  silver  tea- 
caddy  ;  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Tupper,  Doulton  vases; 
Mrs.  Locke  King,  silver  coffee-pot ;  Sir  \V.  Marriott,  silver 
cigar-lighter  ;  Canon  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  silver  photo-frame  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Greville,  gold  and  enamel  pencil;  Captain  T. 
Miles,  carriage-clock;  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  silver  candlesticks  ; 
Hon.  Marie  Hay,  silver  puff-box ;  Mrs.  Baird,  silver 
clasp;  Miss  Nadine  Baird,  table  doyleys  ;  General  Sir  R. 
Buller,  gold  pencil-case  ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  P.  St.  L.  Grenfell, 
silver  salvers;  Mr.  H.  Sandbach,  silver  liqueur-stand; 
Misses  Sandbach,  silver  toast-racks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Sandbach,  silver  sugar-bowl  ;  Major  Hon.  J.  T.  St. 
Aubyn,  shell  and  gold-mounted  stick  ;  Miss  Paget,  silver 
paper-knife;  Miss  Fraser,  silver  basket-dish  ;  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  silver  button-hook ;  Mrs.  E.  Coleman,  silver  sugar- 
spoons  ;  Mrs.  Senior,  silver  ash-tray ;  Hon.  Sydney  St. 
iohn,  silver  vinaigrette ;  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  walking-stick  ; 
Ir.  C.  Drummond,  cigar -lighter ;  Mr.  Pandale  Ralli, 
antique  silver  sugar-bowl  ;  the  United  States  Minister, 
silver  bonbon-dish ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Alexander,  gold  and 
ruby  bracelet ;  Mrs.  Forbes  Leith,  photo  frame;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  ivory  cigarette-box  ;  Captain  Sillcur 
and  Captain  Lewis,  silver  cigarette-box  ;  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  Slade,  old  Saxe  patch-box;  Master  and  Misses  Fitz- 
Gibbon, silver  liqueur-cup;  General  Kitchener,  Sirdar  clock; 
Hon.  Ethel  Cadogan,  silver  pin-dish  ;  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Mc- 
Gregor, silver  pepper-pots;  Miss  Daisy  Franklin,  necessaire; 
Countess  of  Portsmouth,  shell  and  silver  paper-knife  ;  Miss 
Eardley  Wilmot,  table-cloth;  Miss  Winslow,  silver  box; 
Misses  de  Kalenski,  heart-shaped  silver  box  ;  Miss  Phibbs, 
shell  and  silver  clock  ;  Sir  Seymour  Blane,  silver  cream-jug; 
Mrs.  Montagu  Tharp,  silver-mounted  powder-box;  Miss 
Oldfield,  silver  button-hook  ;  Captain  E.  Law,  porcelain 
vases;  Misses  Boyle,  china  menus;  Lady  Mary  Eertie, 
silver  match-box  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  glass  jug  and 
goblets;  Mr.  G.  Pereira,  gold  pencil;  Mr.  Larz  Anderson, 
silver  box;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord,  silver  box;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Grenfell,  check;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Sandback,  silver  cup  ; 
Colonel  J.  Wodehouse,  silver  inkstand  ;  Mrs.  Irvine,  hunt- 
ing-crop ;  Colonel  Irvine,  silver-mounted  flask ;  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Pratt,  Black  Jack,  in  porcelain  ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Clarke, 
silver  chocolatiere;  Captain  and  Mrs  R.  Maxwell,  engrav- 
ings ;  Jones  &  Co.,  St.  James's  stick  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Bul- 
teel,  leather  case  for  picquet ;  servants,  forty-two,  Prince's- 
gate,  silver  salver  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  White,  silver  tray  ; 
Lady  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  silver  pincushion  ;  Mr  Alex 
Berens,  silver  card-case  ;  Misses  Crofton,  two  lace  handker- 
chiefs; Mrs.  Macpherson  Grant,  silver-mounted  umbrella; 
Sir  Th.  and  Lady  Lucas,  gold  and  shell  clock ;  General 
Lyttelton  Annesley,  lace  fan  ;  Sir  George  Arthur,  lace  fan  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  silver  pen-tray  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bick- 
ford,  lace  fan  ;  Lady  Walker,  Venetian  glass  vase ;  Captain 
Wilmot  Vaughan,  gold  sleeve-links;  Mrs.  Corbin,  bronze 
and  alabaster  tazza;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Paterson,  silver 
box  fitted  with  writing-table  requisites ;  Sir  Francis  and 
Ladv  Jeune,  bronze  candlesticks  ;  Mrs.  Shackleton,  silver- 
mounted  cheese-scoop,  etc. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  the 
mendacious  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Bonynge,  when, 
among  other  things,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  and  was  without 
family  antecedents.  The  records  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  however,  show  how  unfounded  and  ma- 
licious this  was.  For  in  1667,  Charles  the  Second 
granted  to  John  Bonynge,  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Bonynge,  the  lands  of  Ballentobber,  County  Long- 
ford, and  the  said  John  Bonynge  afterward  acquired 
the  remaining  lands  of  Ballentobber  from  James  the 
Second.  Mr.  Bonynge's  great-grandfather  was  high 
sheriff  of  Longford  in  1755  and  1756.  The  family 
originally  came  from  Normandy.  They  owned  large 
estates  in  Meath,  Longford,  West  Meath,  aud  KiJ- 
dare. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Ncwlands  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  here  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Dean  have  been  at  I-ake  Tahoe  during  the  past 
week. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  will  soon  return  to  school  at  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  to  resume  her  studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  nfe  Batchelder,  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip,  and  are  residing  at  308 
Page  Street.  They  will  receive  on  the  first  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  after  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vincent  Wright,  of  San  Jose',  have 
been  in  the  city  visiting  friends  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Lita  Robinson,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Mrs.  William 
T.Wallace  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank  S.  Hicks  are  expected  here  soon 
from  Los  Angeles  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Richard    liter*   aftd    Mi**   Aileen    Ken,  will  leave 


Europe  in  October  and  are  expected  here  in  November. 
They  will  then  go  to  Honolulu  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam G.  Irwin  for  a  month,  after  which  they  will  return  here 
and  then  go  to  New  York  city,  where  Miss  Ivers  will  be 
married  in  January. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  has  returned  to  her  residence  in 
San  Rafael  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Palmer  is  at  the  Hotel  Albemarle,  in  New  York 
city. 

Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  of  Oakland,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Wright,  at  Minnetonka  Beach,  Minn.,  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  have  returned  from  Lake 
County.  Mrs.  Crux  will  receive  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Bergerand  Miss  Helene  Bergcr  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  at  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Magee  are  in  London. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adcle  and  Ethel  Martel 
have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  where  they  passed  the  sea- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma  Spreck- 
els  were  in  Zurich  when  last  heard  from. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dimond  will  return  from  Monterey  next 
week.  Miss  Mae  Dimond  will  remain  at  West  Point  until 
November. 

Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara  where  they  passed  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  have  returned  to  Sausalito 
after  their  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Herman  Shainwald  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  have  returned  to  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  and  have  Miss  Emily  Carolan  as 
their  guest. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  his 
children  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  have 
returned  to  Menlo  Park  after  their  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.Alexander,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  summer  in  Geneva,  are  en  route  home  and  are  ex- 
pected in  New  York  daily. 

Miss  Edith  Thomson,  of  Oakland,  and  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Cune,  of  this  city,  who  have  been  visiting  Victoria,  B.  C, 
for  the  past  four  months,  expect  to  return  soon  to  their 
home. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks' 
visit  to  Mrs.  L.  P.  Sage  at  her  home  near  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth,  Miss  Booth,  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Booth  will  leave  for  New  York,  via  Panama,  late  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  is  occupying  her  cottage  in  Belvedere 
after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl, 
who  were  visiting  friends  in  Philadelphia,  will  return  here 
late  in  September. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs  will  soon  leave  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  East. 

Miss  Helen  Walker  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Petaluma 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  of  Oakland,  will  leave  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  make  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  are  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Monterey  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  Santa  Cruz, 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  Oroville,  will  remain  at  Golden  Gate  Cottage, 
in  Santa  Cruz,  until  late  in  October. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  have  rented  a  cot- 
tage in  San  Rafael  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Barreda  and  Miss  Rose  Barreda  are  in  Bay- 
reuth.  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oothout  have  arrived  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver  will  remain  in  Sausa- 
lito until  the  opening  of  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  John  Nightingale  and  the  Misses  Minnie  and 
Georgie  Nightingale  have  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit 
at  Soda  Bay. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Lowry  and  Miss  Lowryhave  left  Santa  Cruz, 
and  are  now  at  San  Jose,  where  they  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  James  Otis  left  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  last  Wed- 
nesday on  the  steamer  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Moore,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Moore,  and  the 
Misses  Moore  are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  San  Jose. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham  are  at  their  cottage 
near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.Sharon  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin 
have  returned  from  Monterey  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Misses  Florence  and  Lillian  Reed  are  enjoying  a  visit  at 
Monteiey. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas,  who  have 
been  passing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  are 
now  at  their  villa  in  Mountain  View,  where  they  will  re- 
main a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  and  Mr.  Milton  Jones  have  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise  will  remain  in  San  Rafael 
during  this  month. 

Mrs.  Lilly  H.  Coit  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hitchcock, 
have  returned  from  Monterey,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  went  to  Monterey  on  Fri- 
day for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Hattie  Tay  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Miss  Minnie  Hennessey  will  soon  leave  to  visit  friends  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  are  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  in 
New  York  city. 

Captain  John  Bermingham  is  expected  back  from  the 
East  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  McNear,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  of  Oakland,  are 
at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Moseley  are  visiting  Lake 
Tahoe  and  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Louis  Meyerstein  and  Miss  Stella  Meyerstein  have 
returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 


Army  and    Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

An  informal  hop  was  given  at  the  Presidio  by  the  officers 
and  ladies  there  last  Tuesday  evening.  It  was  the  first 
affair  of  the  kind  there  this  season  and  was  enjoyable  in 
every  way. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Pcrley,  U.  S.  A.,  are  residing  at 
925  Vermont  Avenue,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Benham  and  Miss  Edith  Benham  are  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Livingston  Mason,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Ensign  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Everts,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from 
New  York  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  at  1218 
Hyde  Street. 

The  officers  of  the  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  are  away 
from  their  post  are  as  follows  :  Lieutenant  Nat.  P.  Pbistcr, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kas.;  Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  act- 
ing as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gcneral  Miles ;  Lieutenant 
Frank  A.  Wilcox,  and  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Suminerall  on 
graduating  leave  until  September  30,  1893  ;  Captain  John  J. 
O'Connell,  absent  in  Europe  on  leave  until  October  1.  189a; 
Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis.  Md.;  Captain  Thomas  H.  Barry  1  on  duty  at 
Sacramento  until  October  i,  189;*;  Lieutenant  Charles  G. 
Starr,    at    Columbus    Barracks,  Ohio;  Captain   James   S. 


Pettit,  at  Yale  University,  Conn.;  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Tripp, 
at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y.;  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman.  absent 
on  leave  until  September  15th  ;  Captain  William  N.Tisdall, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lieutenant  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  ]).;  Lieutenant  Hampton  M.  Roach,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

The  officers  of  the  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  arc 
away  from  their  post  are  as  follows:  Major  Marcus  P. 
Miller,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  Major  Tully  McCrea.  acting 
as  engineer  officer  in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  ; 
Captain  Joshua  A.  Fcssenden.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Cap- 
tain Henry  F.  Brevverton.  at  head-quarters  Department  of 
the  East  ;  Lieutenant  Wulouehby  W.-dke,  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.;  Lieutenant  William  B.  Homer,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.; 
Lieutenant  David  D  Johnson,  at  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, lnd.;  Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Carbaugh.  in  the  De- 
partment of  Te\as ;  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Treat,  acting 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Howard;  Lieutenant 
Elbndge  R.  Hills,  at  the  University  of  IllinoLs,  at  Cham- 
paign, III. 

Lieutenant  K.  F.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered  to 
special  duty  here  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

The  United  States  steamer  Alliance  is  en  route  here  from 
Nagasaki,  and  is  expected  about  October  ist. 

Colonel  D.  S.  Gordon,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  the  city  early  in 
the  week  while  en  route  from  Fort  Huachuca,  A.  T.,  to 
Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.,  where  he  will  take  command. 
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Notice  of^Removal 

The  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  aud 
LOAN  SOCIETY  will  remove  its 
place  of  business  1o  the  New  Bank- 
ing'-House,  north-west  corner  of 
Jones  and  McAllister  Streets,  SEP- 
TEMBER 3,  1892. 

ROBERT  J.  TOB1N, 
Secretary. 
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NONE  BETTER.  TRY  IT.  WELL  SIZED. 
READY  FOR  YOUR  STOVE.  RANGE,  OR 
GRATE.     WE  GUARANTEE  IT. 
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The  Irvine-Plum  Wedding. 

A  notable  and  interesting  wedding  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum, 
308  Page  Street,  last  Thursday  afternoon,  in  the 
presence  of  about  eighty  guests,  comprising  only 
relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  bride  was  Miss  Frances  Anita 
Plum,  youngest  daughter  of  the  host  and  hostess. 
She  is  a  charming  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
and  prominent  in  charitable  works,  being  president 
of  the  Crocker  Auxiliary.  The  groom  was  Mr. 
James  Irvine,  son  of  the  late  capitalist  of  that  name, 
and  step-brother  of  Mr,  J.  W.  Byrne  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne,  of  this  city.  He  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  young  men  in  this  city,  as  his  father 
willed  to  him  the  major  portion  of  his  estate,  which 
is  valued  at  about  four  millions  of  dollars.  Mr. 
Irvine  has  a  magnificent  piece  of  property  in  Orange 
bounty,  known  as  the  San  Joaquin  Ranch,  said  to 
be  worth  fully  one  and  one-fourth  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  there  that  he  will  take  his  bride  to  reside. 
He  is  prominent  in  social  and  club  circles,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  his  many  friends. 

The  residence  was  tastefully  decorated  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  guests  were  all 
assembled  in  the  parlors.  The  orchestra  played  the 
wedding  march  as  the  bridal  party  entered.  Lead- 
ing the  way  were  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey  and  Mr. 
Harry  Baechtel,  carrying  silken  ribbons,  with  which 
they  formed  an  avenue  for  the  others  to  pass  through. 
Then  came  four  little  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
bride.  Master  Sidney  Knorp  with  Miss  Adele  Knorp 
and  Master  George  Keil  with  Miss  Louise  Keil. 
The  boys  wore  black  Continental  costumes  and  gold 
watch-chains,  which  were  their  favors.  Master  Sid- 
ney Knorp  carried  a  white-satin  heart  which  con- 
tained the  wedding-ring.  The  little  girls  appeared 
in  Kate  Greenaway  gowns  of  cream-colored  nun's 
veiling,  trimmed  with  point  applique.  Each  wore 
her  favor,  a  gold  necklace  with  a  heart-shaped  locket 
pendant,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  roses.  Next 
came  the  bride's  sister,  Miss  Lulu  Plum,  who  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  and  after  her,  the  bride,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  father.  The  groom  and  his  best 
man,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  met  them  in  the  bay-window, 
where  the  impressive  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood.  The  toilets  worn  by  the 
bride  and  her  attendants  and  relatives  were  greatly 
admired,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  an  attractive  and  elegant  robe  of 
heavy,  cream -colored  brocade,  made  with  a  long  court 
train.  The  trimming  was  of  Duchesse  lace  on  the  round 
corsage  and  at  the  ends  of  the  long  sleeves,  which  fell  over 
ungloved  hands,  and  the  garniture  was  of  sprays  of  steph- 
anotis,  her  favorite  flowers,  which  were  seen  on  the  bodice 
and  train  and  in  her  coiffure  among  the  folds  of  Emxelles 
lace  that  fell  in  a  fleecy  cloud  to  the  end  of  the  train.  Con- 
fining this  lovely  veil  in  place  was  a  diamond  pin,  which 
was  one  of  the  many  beautiful  gems  that  the  groom  had 
presented  to  her.     She  carried  a  cluster  of  stephanotis. 

Miss  Lulu  Plum  wore  a  becoming  costume  of  shell-pink 
faille  Franc^aise,  trimmed  with  pink  mousseline  de  soie  and 
gold  passementerie,  and  finished  with  a  Princesse  train. 
The  corsage  was  V-shaped  and  the  sleeves  extended  to  the 
elbows,  meetine  gloves  of  pink  undressed  kid.  She  wore 
diamond  solitaires  and  a  diamond  pendant,  gifts  of  the  bride, 
and  carried  a  bpray  of  pink  amaryllis. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum  wore  a  rich  robe  of  pearl-gray 
satin  and  brocade  of  wine  and  plum  colors  mingled,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  effect.     Her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

-Mrs.  M.  E.  Knorp,  a  sister  of  the  bride,  wore  a  hand- 
some toilet  of  pink-velvet  brocade,  en  train,  trimmed  with 
pearl  and  gold  passementerie  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Keil,  a  sister  of  the  bride,  appeared  in  a 
beautiful  combination  of  ecru  and  brown  brocade,  en  train, 
trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  mother  of  the  groom,  appeared  in  a 
handsome  black  robe,  delicately  embroidered  in  floral  de- 
signs on  the  bodice  and  around  the  base  of  the  skirt.  She 
wore  a  capote  to  match,  and  her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

Miss  Gertrude  Goewey  looked  very  pretty  in  an  imported 
gown  of  white  and  lilv-green  striped  silk.  The  corsage  was 
cut  V-shaped  and  trimmed  around  the  border  with  moss- 
green  velvet,  while  the  elbow-sleeves  were  of  embroidered 
chiffon.  She  wore  long  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid. 
Her  ornaments  were  a  gold  necklace,  with  a  diamond  pen- 
dant, diamond  solitaires,  and  a  diamond  pin  in  her  coiffure. 

The  guests  offered  their  congratulations  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  and  then  inspected  the 
wedding  presents,  which  were  of  exceptional  ele- 
gance. At  four  o'clock  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
served  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  At  the  bridal 
table  there  were  four  young  married  couples,  and  all 
of  the  brides  had  been  co-workers  with  the  bride  in 
the  Crocker  Auxiliary.  Those  at  the  table  comprised 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  nie  Plum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  nie  Batchelder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  State* 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powdhb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  Avery  McCarthy,  ne'e  Wagner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Vincent  Wright,  nie  Davis,  Miss  Lulu  Plum, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne.  An  hour  was  merrily  passed 
in  feasting  with  a  musical  accompaniment  by  the 
orchestra,  and  many  were  the  kind  expressions  ut- 
tered wishing  happiness  for  the  newly  wedded 
couple.  At  six  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvine  left  to 
take  the  overland  train  for  Oregon.  They  will  travel 
north  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  return  here  to 
reside  at  308  Page  Street,  where  they  will  receive  on 
the  first  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  October.  Early 
in  November  they  will  leave  for  their  future  home  in 
Orange  County. 

The  Palache-Garber  Wedding. 

The  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Garber,  at 
Claremont,  near  Berkeley,  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty 
wedding  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Belle  Garber,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  Whitney  Palache,  son  of  Mr.  James  Palache. 
Owing  to  a  double  bereavement  of  recent  date  in  the 
family  of  the  groom,  no  invitations  were  issued  form- 
ally. However,  notwithstanding  this,  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  friends  of  the  young 
couple  at  the  wedding.  Palms  and  tropic  ferns, 
graceful  vines,  and  beautifully  toned  flowers  made 
the  interior  of  the  Garber  mansion  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  usual  in  their  artistic  arrangement. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  bridal-party  appeared 
before  the  waiting  guests  and  took  positions  beneath 
the  bower  of  green  and  white  in  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Nellie  McKee  was  the  maid  of  honor,  the 
Misses  Lida  and  Juliet  Garber  were  the  bridesmaids, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Palache  acted  as  best  man.  The 
ceremony,  a  most  impressive  one,  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Giles  A.  Easton,  of  Berkeley.  Afterward 
there  were  the  usual  congratulations,  and  then 
an  elaborate  repast  was  served  by  Ludwig.  The 
afternoon  was  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  later  in 
the  day  the  happy  couple  left  for  Portland,  Or., 
where  they  will  reside,  as  Mr.  Palache  is  engaged  in 
business  there.  The  presents  were  numerous  and 
very  handsome. 

The  Theller  Musicale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Theller  gave  a  delightful 
musicale  recently  at  their  residence,  2026  Pacific 
Avenue,  and  pleasantly  entertained  about  twenty  of 
their  friends.  Following  the  new  fad  that  obtains  in 
the  East,  a  delicious  supper  was  served  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  idea  meeting  with  complete  approval. 
The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  pink  sweet 
peas,  and  the  menu  was  served  under  Ludwig's  di- 
rection. After  supper  the  musicale  was  commenced. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  sang  a  couple  of  songs,  "O, 
Promise  Me  "  and  "  Alia  Stella  Confidente  "  in  which 
Kis  tenor  voice  was  heard  to  advantage.  Professor 
G.  Sauvlet  played  selections  from  Chopin,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  a  composition  of  his  own,  entitled  "A 
Souvenir  of  San  Francisco."  He  was  accompanied 
on  the  piano  by  Miss  Florence  Theller,  who  also 
played  in  a  brilliant  manner  one  of  Chopin's  etudes. 
She  has  an  excellent  technique  and  plays  remarkably 
well.  The  music  and  conversation  made  the  hours 
pass  very  quickly,  and  it  was  after  midnight  when 
the  pleasant  affair  ended.     Those  present  were  ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Theller.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Theller. 
Mrs.  M.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  A.  Weihe.  Miss  Florence  Theller, 
Miss  Roberta  Nuttall,  Miss  Florence  Weihe,  Misses  Hyde, 
Miss  Coffin,  Miss  Lutz,  Miss  Rambo,  Mr.  William  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Stone,  Mr.  Austin  Sperry,  Dr. 
Park,  Dr.  Le  Tourneaux,  Mr.  J.  E.  Freeman,  Mr,  Frank 
Prindle,  Mr.  A.   D.  Grimwood,  and   Professor  G.  Sauvlet. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emma  McMillan  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Wooster  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  the  bride,  202  Ridley  Street. 

Miss  Florence  Currier,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Parker  Currier,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Barnard  on  Monday  evening,  September  5th,  at  the 
residence  of  her  parents,  2725  Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Lucy  Simon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Simon,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Lionel  Heyneman, 
son  of  Mr.  H.  Heyneman,  next  Wednesday  evening, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride,  corner  of  Pine  and 
Franklin  Streets. 

A  fashionable  wedding  took  place  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  in  London,  last  Tuesday, 
when  Miss  Amy  Green,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Arthur  Green,  of  this  city,  was  married  to  Sir  James 
Homespiers,  Bart.,  of  England.  The  wedding  was 
largely  attended.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln 
were  among  the  Americans  present. 

The  annual  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  be 
held  this  (Saturday)  evening  at  the  new  grounds  of 
the  club  in  Sequoia  Valley.  Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers  will 
act  as  Sire.  .The  programme  will  be  carried  out  as 
was  outlined  in  the  Argonaut  last  month. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Olga  Speyer,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Morris  Speyer, 
to  Mr.  George  Meyer,  of  the  firm  of  Meyer,  Wilson 
&  Co. 

Miss  Nettie  Bullion  and  Mr.  Milton  Ulmer,  both 
of  this  city,  were  united  in  marriage  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, August  29th. 

The  first  annual  print  exhibition  of  the  California 
Camera  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Art  Association 
from  10  a.  M.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  8  to  10  P.  M-,  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
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The  Country  Club. 
The  third  annual  outing  of  the  Country  Club  was 
an   unqualified   success.      It  gave  to   Monterey  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  fashionable  element  of  this  city 


and  its  environs,  including,  of  course,  a  large  repre- 
sentation from  the  principal  clubs.  The  Pacific- 
Union  Club  was  there  almost  to  a  man,  while  the 
Bohemian,  Cosmos,  and  University  Clubs  sent  many 
of  their  members.  Naturally  the  fair  sex  gathered 
at  the  same  shrine,  and  there  were  matrons,  belles, 
and  rosebuds  there  in  goodly  numbers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  eight  hundred  people  were  sheltered 
at  the  hotel  and  in  the  Pullman  cars  that  were  side- 
tracked near  the  depot. 

In  our  last  two  issues  we  published  a  complete  pro- 
gramme of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  by 
the  club  for  the  pleasure  of  its  guests,  together  with 
the  names  of  all  who  had  secured  accommodations 
at  the  hotel  in  advance.  In  addition  to  the  people 
mentioned  in  the  list,  and  there  were  several  hun- 
dred, there  were  many  present  as  their  guests  and 
others  who  were  quartered  in  the  sleeping-cars. 

Of  the  affair  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
most  excellently  managed,  and  there  was  not  a  feat- 
ure of  it  that  was  not  successful.  The  tour  concerts 
were  delightful,  the  fireworks  were  dazzling,  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds  with  incandescent  electric 
lights  produced  a  beautiful  effect,  the  dancing  was 
enjoyed  by  all  who  participated  in  it.  and  the  shoot 
displayed  excellent  markmanship — in  fact,  this  year's 
record  was  an  improvement  upon  that  of  last  year. 
To  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  president  of  the 
club.  Mr,  Joseph  M.  Quay,  its  secretary,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Tubbs,  its  field  captain,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Douty,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  are  due 
many  compliments  for  the  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Naturally,  at  a  shooting  contest,  the  score  is  the 
most  interesting  feature,  and  as  the  press  gen- 
erally has  published  everything  except  the  score,  we 
give  it  here: 

BLUES. 

A.  C.  Tubbs  (captain) 1    21   =    1122221  2 — 12 

C.  E.  Worden   2   000201    2200  2 — 6 

R.  H.  Spraeue o    1211012111  1 — ro 

Alexander  Hamilton. ..     .0   2222010022  2 —  8 

W.  B.  Tubbs 1    1002   1    1    1  00  1  2 —  8 

J.  D.  Grant... 2    1   o  o   1   o   1    2   o   1   2  1 —  8 

H.E.Hall 2   2   2   2   2   2   o  o   1    1   o  o —  8 

Thomas  Ewing 02110101002  2—  7 

W.  L.  Dean 2   o   2    1   o   1    2   o  o   1    2  2 —  8 

W.  S.  Kittle 2    1    2   o  2   2  2   2   2   2   2  1 — 11 

J.  D.  Redding 1    1221010112,  o —  9 

Harry  Babcock 2    10211012x1  1 — 10 

F.  W.  Sharon 2   2   o  2   o  o  o   1    1   2   2  1 —  8 

F.  W.  Tallant 1  o  1    2  o    1    2  2   1    1   2  o —  9 

REDS.    _ 
F.  R.  Webster  (captain)  .  .2   2121220211    1— 11 

F.  L.  Wooster o   2   2   1   2   2    1    1    1    2   2   1 — n 

J.  D.  Harvey 2    1    1   o   2  o   1    2   2    1   o   1 —  9 

Robert  Oxnard 1   2221122221   2 — 12 

E.  F.  Preston 2   2   o   1    1    1    2   2   2   2   2   2 — 11 

W.  S.  McMurtry 021x2221101   o —  o 

R.A.Eddy 1   2221211112   1 — 12 

E.  P.  Dan  forth ...2   2   o  o  2    1   2   o  o   1    1   o —  7 

R.E.Wilson 1    1111121111    2 — 12 

H .  W.  Woodward 1    1    110202002   o —  7 

E.  Donohoe 1    1    102210122    1 — 10 

Andrew  Jackson 01021202212    2 —  q 

George  Crocker 1    1    122121202   2 — xi 

R.E.Woodward 2   2201021    100   2 —  9 

This  was  the  result  of  the  morning's  shoot  which 
was  to  decide  the  season's  championship  as  it  com- 
pleted the  series  of  seven  contests.  Up  to  that  time 
Mr.  Tallant  and  Mr.  Donohoe  were  tied  with  forty- 
one  birds,  but  the  ten  that  the  latter  shot  placed  him 
just  one  ahead,  hence  he  won  the  first  prize.  The 
other  prize  winners  were:  Second,  F.  W.  Tallant; 
third,  F.  R.  Webster  ;  fourth,  Ramon  E.  Wilson  ; 
fifth,  R.  H.  Sprague.  Ramon  E.  Wilson  made  the 
best  record  in  the  morning  contest,  killing  every  bird 
but  two  with  the  first  barrel.  In  the  day's  match  of 
twenty-four  birds  to  a  man,  the  Reds  were  victorious, 
their  record  being  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  birds 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  for  the  Blues, 
out  of  a  possible  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  for  each 
side. 

These  yearly  outings  of  the  Country  Club  have  be- 
come an  institution  in  the  social  life  of  the  coast,  and 
it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  next  one  will  be  anx- 
iously looked  forward  to  as  a  climax  to  the  gayety  of 
the  summer  of  1893. 


While  the  band  was  pouring  but  "Lohengrin" 
from  its  half-hundred  brazen  throats,  during  one  of 
the  Country  Club  concerts  at  Monterey,  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  two  Oakland  maid- 
ens on  the  veranda : 

Miss  P. — "  Isn't  that  perfectly  heavenly  ?  I  never 
hear  Vogner  but  that  I  think  the  other  composers 
are  simply  i.ot  in  it  !  " 

Miss  C. — "They  are  not  in  it  at  all.  When 
Vogner  gets  there,  he  gets  there  with  both  feet." 


At  the  Country  Club  outing  at  Monterey,  the  other 
day,  a  lady  who  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  wit  was 
standing  in  the  corridor,  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
listeners,  when  there  passed  by  them  a  young  lady 
who  was  very  slender  and  extremely  dicolleti. 

"Why,"  asked  Madame,  "  does  she  resemble  a 
poor  negative  ?" 

The  group  gave  it  up. 

"  Because,"  was  the  answer,  "  she  is  over  exposed 
and  under  developed." 


Mrs.  Ricks,  the  venerable  negro  woman  from 
Liberia  who  recently  shook  hands  with  Queen 
Victoria,  attended  a  Salvation  Army  meeting  in  Lon- 
don a  few  days  ago,  made  a  speech,  and  danced  a 
jig,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  army. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


SKINS  ON  FIRE 

With  ogODlzlng  Bczemaa  and  other  Itching, 
Burning,  Iikt-tltoe,  Scaly,  Blotchy,  and  Pimply 
Bkln  ana  Sculp  Discuses  are  in- 
i  etantly  relieved  and  speedily  cured 
by  the  Cctictjra  Remedies,  con- 
elating  of  Coticuba,  the  greatekin 
cure, 

CUT1CURA 

Soap,  an   exquisite   ekin  purifier 
and  bcautitier,  aDd  Ccticdha  Re- 
solvent, greatest  of  humor  reme- 
dies.    This    Is   strong    language, 
•>     but  every  word  la  true,  as  proven 
f    by  thousands  of  grateful  testimo- 
nials.    Cutictjra  Remedies    arc, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  Skin 
Cures,  Blood  Puritiers,  and  Humor  Remedies  of 
modern  times.    Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
j83~"How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  "mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  chapped,  and 
oily  skin  cured  by  Ccticcra  Soap. 


PIM 


WEAK,  PAINFUL  KIDNEYS, 


^TK  'With  their  weary,  dull,  aching,  lifeless, 
\  /9  all-gone  sensation,  relieved  in  one 
\  \^L  minute  by  the  Cntlcnra  Anti-Pal  t 
1  <A^  Planter.  The  first  and  only  instanta- 
neous pain-killing  strengthening  plaster.    25  cents. 


HOMK   COMFORTS  ARK 
not     enough.       Every    lady 

wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  her  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.  Lola  Montez  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
complexion  to  youth.     Price,  75  cts. 

Ser  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.     Mrs. 
Iettir  IIarkison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE    CROSVENOR 

SUTTER  ST.,  near  STOCKTO.V, 

Elegant  new  brick  and  terra  cotta  build- 
ing. The  only  strictly  first-class  furnished 
apartments  for  gentlemen  and  families. 
Crane  elevator  7  A.  M.  to  IS  midnight  :  por- 
celain baths  :  very  central  to  the  best  res- 
taurants, stores,  and  theatres;  for  transient 
and  permanent  guests,  SI  to  S3  per  day  : 
week,  S5  to  S15  ;  monthly  rate,  sine'l*- 
rooms,  815  to  S30  :  suites,  S3 5  to  875;  this 
house  has  no  equal  for  strict  cleanliness  and 
respectability  :  references  required  . 

MR.  and    MRS.  I.   SANDFORD. 
Late  of  the  Oriel  Hotel,  Proprietors. 

THE    MARECHAL    NIEL 

COR.   JONES   and    ELLIS    STS. 

Quiet  Family  Hotel,  centrally  located. 
Handsomely  furnished,  sunny  rooms,  with 
board.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every 
room.  Elevator:  electric  bells:  table  and 
service  unsurpassed. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507     SUTTER    STREET. 


Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Hall-room,  Fancy, 
and  Stage   I  lances. 


EXHIBITION 


-OF    THE    ONT.V 


Tailor-Made  Garments 

IX    THE    WEST. 

"We  are  unpacking  the  very  Latest.  Finest, 
and  Best  Garments — 

SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, 

TROUSERS 

Made  by  Brokaw  Bro*..  N<«    York, 
Rogers,  Pect  &  Co.,  Xi-w  York 

—OCR  OWN  CELEBRATED- 

Roos  Bros.  Fall  Styles 

FOIl 

Men,  Boys,  Children 

ALSO— 

FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS. 

ROOS  BROS. 

27, 29, 31, 33. 35, 37  Keyr 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  5,  : 


A    PLEA    FOR    POLYGAMY. 

Why  a  Man  Wished  to  Marry  his  Wife's  Aunt. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  fatigue  about 
Major  Brace  as  he  sat  with  his  elbow  on  a  small  table 
in  the  smoking-room  at  the  club  and  rested  his  head 
on  his  hand.  His  face  was  drawn,  his  eyes  were 
spiritless,  he  sighed,  and  when  he  spoke  his  weari- 
ness was  easily  distinguishable  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  "  (ping)  "  to  be  said  in  favor  of  polygamy  than 
most  of  us  ever  realized.  That  contentment  with  the 
ills  we  know  "  ( — ah  !  bring  urn  um  mum  um  in  a 
long  glass — )  "has  been  enjoined  upon  us  so  long 
and  so  strictly,  with  laws  and  religion  to  help,  that 
only  the  evils  of  the  other  system  commonly  occur  to 
us,  and  we  very  seldom  stop  to  consider  wherein  it 
might  be  good.  We  are  used  to  feel  that  to  have 
even  as  many  as  two  wives  in  a  family  would  be  an 
awful  fate,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  it  vouldn"t ;  but 
I  am  far  from  sure  that  to  have  two  women  in  one's 
family  and  only  be  married  to  one  of  them  is  not 
worse.  The  fact  is  that  the  women  are  getting  the 
upper  hand  of  us  so  fast  that  something  will  have  to 
be  done  before  long  to  protect  the  peace  of  families. 
A  married  man"  (thank you,  set  it  here,  please)  "  of 
decent  reputation  has  no  protection,  as  things  go 
now,  against  vagrant  females.  The  law  has  not  only 
pulled  his  teeth,  but  has  left  him  so  harmless  that  his 
natural  protectors  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  shield 
him. 

"A  man  came  into  my  office  this  morning,  curi- 
ously enough ,  while  I  happened  to  be  there. 
'Major,'  says  he,  'I'm  about  done  up,  and  I  want 
your  sympathy  and  advice." 
"  '  Well,"  says  I,  '  what's  up?" 
"  '  My  wife's  aunt  has  bet?n  stopping  with  us  a 
couple  of  months,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  she  were 
making  arrangements  to  make  our  house  her  perma- 
nent home.  Now,  you  know,  I  can't  stand  it.  When 
I  got  married,  it  was  with  the  full  intention  of  living 
with  my  wife  ;  but  that  the  contract  included  Saman 
— included  her  aunt — did  not  enter  into  my  calcula- 
tions. Not  that  she  isn't  a  nice  woman.  She  is 
admirable  in  all  respects,  and  her  affection  for  my 
wife  is  only  equaled  by  my  wife's  devotion  to  her. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  age,  and  so  sympathetic  that 
they  seem  made  for  one  another.  I  dare  say  that  is 
why  I  am  getting  to  hate  her  so  ;  she  and  my  wife 
are  so  united.  You  know  the  story  of  the  Buffalo 
gendeman  whom  the  newspaper  man  used  to  visit : 
"  The  first  dayCurran  spends  in  my  house,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  he  makes  me  feel  at  home  ;  the  next  day, 
he  makes  me  feel  like  a  guest ;  the  third  day,  like  a 
boarder."  That  is  the  way  my  wife's  aunt  affects 
me.  She  is  so  much  more  intimately  at  home  in  my 
wife's  house  than  I  am,  that  I  want  to  go  away  and 
never  come  back. 

"  'Now,  major,"  he  continued,  'what  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  you  tell  her  to  get  out,  and  if 
she  won't,  you  can  have  her  removed  by  the  police. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  I  could  bring  an  action  for  tres- 
pass." 

"  '  Turn  her  out !  Turn  a  lady  out  of  my  house, 
and  she  a  guest  of  my  wife  !  Oh,  no,  major,  that's 
not  to  be  thought  of.  My  wife  would  never  speak  to 
me  again  if  I  did,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
care  to  speak  to  myself.  To  drive  her  away  would 
be  a  simple  matter  enough  ;  but  if  she  went  by 
reason  of  any  expressed  desire  of  mine,  the  place 
would  go  with  her  out  of  my  life.  Only  the  gendest 
and  shrewdest  means  will  do  the  job.' 

"  Then  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  make  love  to 
her. 

"  '  I  couldn't  do  that,'  he  said,  '  it  would  be  so  in- 
fernally dishonest  and  contemptible.  Besides,  if  I 
once  began,  I  dare  say  I  should  get  interested  in  it, 
and  what  the  upshot  of  it  all  might  be.  heaven  only 
knows.  Men  are  such  idiots  and  women  have  so 
litde  moral  principle.  And,  at  best,  I  would  have 
to  choose  between  my  wife  and  her  aunt  ;  and  very 
likely,  if  it  came  to  that,  I  would  feel  as  though, 
having  got  the  aunt  into  such  a  pickle,  I  ought  to 
see  her  through.  I  don't  want  to  be  confronted  with 
any  such  choice.  I  much  prefer  my  wife,  and,  be- 
sides, my  children  are  hers,  though,  to  be  sure,  dear 
aunt  would  do  just  as  well  by  the  children,  I  dare 
say — she  loves  them  so.  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
choose  between  my  wife  and  her  aunt.  I  want  my 
wife  to  choose  between  her  aunt  and  me.  If  I 
could  only  foment  some  gende  strife  between  those 
two  ladies,  without  getting  disgracefully  entangled  in 
it  myself,  everything  would  straighten  itself  out 
promptly  and  continuously  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters. 

"  '  Tf  I  could  only  marry  them  both,  major,"  con- 
tinued he,  '  that  would  be  a  great  remedy.  Then  I 
would  have  a  united  family.  The  inconveniences  of 
legitimate  polygamy  couldn't  possibly  be  greater 
than  those  I  suffer  now  ;  and  if  there  are  any  com- 
pensations about  the  other  way,  I  would  have  them. 
The  antagonistic  element  would  be  gone  out  of  my 
house,  and  I  dare  say  I  should  like  it.  At  least,  if 
bigamy  could  be  legalized,  I  could  make  dear  aunt  an 
offer  of  marriage  without  prejudice  to  my  own  honor 
or  my  respect  for  her.  Whether  she  took  me  or  not, 
the  cure  would  be  equally  perfect,  for,  of  course,  she 
wou.u  not  be  willine  to  live  on  under  the  same  roof 
v  ith  a  man  who  was  anxious  to  marry  her,  and 
whom  she  wouldn't  have.' 


"  '  And  if  she  were  willing,'  I  asked,  '  do  you  think 
your  wife  would  let  her?' 

"  '  I  am  sure  that  she  would  not,'  said  he,  and  he 
spoke  with  an  air  of  conviction. 

"So  you  see,''  said  Major  Brace,  "how  simply 
and  effectively  the  kinks  in  that  once  happy  home 
might  be  straightened  out  if  it  wasn't  for  the  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  against  plural  marriages.  I  told 
my  friend  that  his  case  seemed  very  hopeless  to  me  ; 
that  his  wife  was  his  natural  protector  against  other 
ladies,  and  if  he  was  so  persistently  harmless  that  he 
didn't  seem  to  her  to  be  worth  looking  after,  and  was 
too  genUe-mannered  to  protect  himself,  I  couldn't 
see  that  there  was  any  help  for  him.  Then  I  asked 
him  if  his  wife  had  any  regard  for  him  at  all,  and  he 
said  he  thought  she  had — a  good  deal.  So  I  recom- 
mended him  to  be  reasonably  generous  in  sharing 
with  his  wife  the  inconvenience  that  he  suffered  from 
her  aunt's  presence  ;  encouraging  him  to  hope  that 
the  aunt  would  finally  awaken  to  the  discomfort  of 
living  in  a  devastated  home  and  betake  herself  else- 
where, without  even  a  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
allowed  to  drive  herself  out.  Since  law  could 
not  help  my  poor  friend,  I  told  him  I  would  try  to 
make  his  case  a  subject  for  prayer,  and  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  die 
chance  that  the  two  women  might  combine  against 
him.  I  recommended  him  to  cast  an  anchor  to 
windward  by  making  himself  as  familiar  as  he  could 
with  the  occupations  of  the  club.  So  if  he  comes  in 
in  a  few  minutes  to  play  pool  with  me,  please  don't 
stare  him  out  of  countenance." 

With  that  the  major  pushed  back  the  tall  glass  and 
moved  off  toward  the  pool-table  refreshed,  indeed, 
but  with  an  expression  that  had  so  much  lemon  and 
so  mucli  bitters  mixed  in  with  its  cordials  that  Deacon 
Ferm  was  heard  wondering  whether  the  major  really 
had  had  a  client  or  was  only  making  believe. — New 
York  World. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Mary  Ann's  Eyes. 

Oh  !  Mary  Ann  had  fishy  eyes, 

Both  blue  and  green,  alack  ! 

But  Mary  wed  a  constant  jag, 

And  now  her  eyes  are  black. 

— Detroit  Tribune. 


Hard  to  Suit. 
While  looking  on  the  sea  we  sat 

I  kissed  her  there ; 
She  frowned  and  said :  "  Oh,  don't  do  that ; 

You  muss  my  hair." 

I  kissed  her  when  at  eve  we  met 

With  ardor  true; 
She  cried  :  "  Oh.  don't !     See,  you  have  set 

My  hat  askew." 

I  kissed  her  in  her  tennis-suit 
On  lips  and  face  ; 
'  Please  stop,  '  she  cried,  "my  bangs  you've  put 
All  out  of  place." 

I  kissed  the  maid  when  in  the  sea 
She  took  her  dips  ; 
'  Oh,  Charlie,  don't,"  she  said  to  me; 
"  You  hurt  my  lips." 

Then  I  resolved  that  she  should  be 

No  longer  teased ; 
I  stopped  it,  but  she  seems  to  me 

No  better  pleased. — New  York  Press. 


Constitutional  Limitation. 
A  woman  can  wash  and  a  woman  can  bake, 

And  a  woman  can  sew  all  day, 
But  she  can  not  neglect  her  neighbors'  affairs, 
Because  she  ain't  buDt  that  way. 

— Punxsiitawney  Spirit. 


The  Modern  Maid. 
'  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
'  I'm  going  a-shopping,  sir,"  she  said  ; 
"  I'm  going  to  buy  me  a  coach  and  four, 
A  house  with  a  'scutcheon  over  the  door, 
Some  diamonds  and  laces,  and,  oh,  lots  more  ; 
I'm  going  a-shopping,  sir,"  she  said. 

'  Have  you  a  sweetheart,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

'  Oh,  yes,  I've  a  sweetheart,  sir,"  she  said  ; 

"  I've  a  sweetheart  who's  worth  a  million, 

Another  who  has  somewhere  near  a  billion, 

And  still  a  third  with  about  a  trillion  ; 

Oh,  yes,  I've  a  sweetheart,  sir,"  she  said. 

'  Where  do  you  find  them,  my  pretty  maid?" 
'  Oh,  here's  where  I  find  them,  sir,"  she  said ; 
"  In  father's  back  room,  when  the  day  is  done 
I  hunt  through  a  gueer  book  called  R.  G,  Dun, 
And  choose  my  friends  marked  AA  and  Ai, 
And  that's  where  I  find  them,  sir,"  she  said. 

— New  York  Tribune. 


What  She  Plinked  with  her  Plectrum. 
She  loved  to  take  her  mandolin  and  sit  awhile  to  play  ; 
She  plinked  it  with  the  plectrum  in  a  most  ecstatic  way. 
But  the  members  of  the  family  in  sadness  had  to  roam, 
For  the  only  tune  she  ever  learned  was  "  Maggie  Murphy's 
Home.  ' — Washington  Star. 


Information  from  the  Fountain-Head. 
There  is  pleasure  in  wet,  wet  clay 

When  the  artist's  hand  is  potting  it ; 
There  is  pleasure  in  the  wet,  wet  lay 
When  the  poet's  pad  is  blotting  it  : 
There  is  pleasure  in  the  shine  of  your  picture  on  the  line 

At  the  Royal  Acade-my; 
But  the  pleasure  felt  in   these  is  as  chalk  to  cheddar  cheese 
When  it  comes  to  a  well-made  Lie, 
To  a  quite  unwreckable  Lie, 
To  a  most  impeccable  Lie  ! 
Not  a  water-tight,  fire-proof,  angle-iron,  sunk-hinge,  time- 
lock,  stecl-faccd  Lie  ! 

Not  a  private  hansom  Lie, 
But  a  pair  and  brougham  Lie  * 
Not  a  little  place  at  Tooting,  but  a  country  house  with 
shooting  and  a  shooting  and  a  ring  fence,  deer-park 
Lie  ! — Rndyard  Kipling. 


"WHAT    NEWS    HAVE    YOU?" 
An  Incident  in  Midocean  Just  After  the  War. 

Early  one  morning  the  mate  was  startled  by  the 
cry  from  aloft:  "Black  smoke  ahead,  sir!  'A  big 
steamer  standing  to  the  southward." 

The  captain  was  called,  and  in  a  trice  bounced  on 
deck,  where,  applying  the  glass  to  his  eye,  he  took  a 
long  look  at  the  stranger  who  had  pushed  so  sud- 
denly out  of  the  early  mist  hanging  low  upon  the 
horizon. 

Whatever  her  character,  we  had  but  little  chance 
of  escape  if  she  had  rifled  guns.  Many  a  glance  of 
apprehension  was  directed  toward  the  sombre  hull 
and  pair  of  sloping  smokestacks,  with  the  twisting 
smoke  trending  far  astern. 

"  Show  him  our  colors,  sir  !  Bend  on  the  ensign  ; 
we  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  If 
that  fellow  is  a  rebel,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  bet- 
ter ! "  exclaimed  the  captain  somewhat  excitedly  to 
the  mate. 

It  was  close  upon  six  bells  (seven  o'clock)  when  the 
steamer  revealed  her  nationality. 

We  fairly  yelled  as  the  blood-red  cross  of  St. 
George  danced  up  aloft  from  the  steamer's  signal- 
halyards.  She  was  evidently  a  troop- ship  bound 
for  the  Cape,  a  trifle  out  of  her  course  ;  but  we  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that. 

She  was  too  far  distant  to  speak  ;  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  gesture  from  the  captain,  the  mate  emptied 
a  bag  of  gayly  colored  signals  on  deck,  and  the 
boys  were  called  aft  to  man  the  halyards  and  lend 
a  hand  to  bend  on  the  magic  flags.  Upward 
fluttered  the  particolored  bits  of  bunting,  glasses 
were  leveled,  and  breathless  expectancy  marked  the 
sunburned  features  of  the  clipper's  crew  ;  for  the  in- 
quiry flying  from  our  mizzen  -  royalmast  was  : 
"  What  news  of  the  American  war  ?" 

The  flash  of  foam  cast  up  by  the  huge  propeller 
greeted  our  straining  vision  ;  the  great  steamer 
glided  onward,  but  no  responsive  signals  gladdened 
the  anxious  hearts  of  those  yearning  to  hear  news 
from  home. 

With  a  passionate  exclamation  of  disappointment, 
the  captain  closed  the  joints  of  his  long  glass  with  a 
savage  snap,  saying,  as  he  turned  away  :  "  He  hasn't 
our  code.     It's  no  use." 

"Look  at  that!"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  mate, 
pointing.     "  What  is  he  going  to  do?" 

"He's  coming  about,"  shouted  the  captain,  his 
bronzed  features  fairly  paling.  "  Can  it  be  possible 
he  has  played  us  a  trick,  and  is  the  Alabama  ? 
Stand  by,  all  hands,  for " 

A  deep  blast  of  the  steam-whistle  rumbled  over 
the  flashing  water,  followed  by  a  number  of  quick 
toots,  as  the  steamer  ranged  to  leeward  ;  then  an 
expanse  of  white  canvas  was  lowered  over  the  side. 

Glasses  were  directed  upon  that  bright  patch  amid- 
ships, upon  which  dark  lines  could  be  discerned  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  glasses  showed  these  were 
letters. 

"  I  have  it !  "  shouted  the  captain,  leaping  excitedly 
into  the  rigging.  "Spread  the  news  fore  and  aft! 
It  says  :  '  The  American  conflict  is  over  !  Davis  a 
fugitive' — and  what's  that?  Heavens,  no — yes — 
*  Lincoln  is  killed  1 ' 

"Strike  the  colors  half-mast,  sir,"  continued  the 
captain  to  the  mate,  in  a  subdued  tone.  Then  he 
added:  "Hoist  the  signal,  'Thank  you,'  to  the 
steamer." 

At  that  moment  the  rich,  full  tones  of  a  regimental 
band  were  wafted  across  the  heaving  swells,  and 
many  an  eye  glistened  with  emotion  as  the  well- 
known  strains  of  "Hail  Columbia"  were  faintly 
heard.  The  steamer  slowly  fell  off  and  resumed  her 
course,  while,  as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  the 
officers  and  men  sprang  into  the  weather- rigging, 
giving  three  times  three  and  waving  their  hats  in  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  of  the  courteous  Englishmen. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  dipped  three  times,  the 
hoarse  whistle  rang  out  in  return,  the  Meteor  Flag 
slowly  and  majestically  returned  the  salute,  and  the 
greeting  in  midocean  was  over. 

"The  commander  of  that  craft  is  a  gentleman — 
every  inch  of  him  !  "  was  the  admiring  remark  of  the 
mate,  as  he  glanced  astern  at  the  fast-fading  troop- 
ship.— Captain  H.  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  A/.,  in  St.  Nich- 
olas. 


"  Olesoke  has  quit  drinking."  "Gold  cure?" 
"  No.  Copper.  He  got  ninety  days." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


Horsford's    Acid    Phosphate 

FOR  THE  TIRED   BRAIN 

From  over- exertion.     Try  it. 


For  bilious  fevers  and  malarial  disorders,  use 
Ayer's  Ague  Cure.  Its  success  is  guaranteed  if 
taken  according  to  directions. 


I  prictCv3^££)L£Jiu'nS^  Box."  I  26c.  $1 

Dislodge  Bile, 
Stir  up  the  Liver, 
(Jure  Sick-Headache, 
Femalo  Ailments, 
Remove  Disease  and 
Promote  Good  Health. 


;  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Solnble  Coating. 
Famous  the  world  over. 

Ask  for  Beecnam's  and    take  no   others. 
►  Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a   box. 
New  York  Depot,  ?6s  Canal  St 


*: 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 


Otter  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

iiW.Bfc&M 


Breakfast  Cocoa, 


which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED-  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


UflCC    BITS    BOB  CASWT    EOT   HOW 

IflrC     TOP  DO  IT  FOB   TI1K    BUM;..  f 

1 1 0  Cu v"  "  » C S.00  lnpn>T*d  Oxford  Blag- w 

VIZ  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  wortaDr     rtll- 

able,  liu I'l  v  finished,  adapted  to  Il^ht  anilh  tvrj 

work,  with  *  complete  set  of  Chelated  Jmprond  _ 

attachment*  free.  Rich  machine  rnarantitd  for  (  ' 

yearn  Bgy  direct  from  oar  factory  .and  tare  dealer* 

and  agents  profit.   Seed  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  ' 

tXi  U.  C0APA5T.  UEP'T  X  37  CH1CAU0.  ILL, 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  :  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER, 

The  best  and  most  Mmple  ma- 
chine    rnoili'.       luter.'hanpeable 
Type  into  all  lanpuajci--.     Dur- 
able, easiest  running,    rapid 
any.      Endorsed  by  I' 
and    lilrrn 


OZZOI71S 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SfiFE;  CURATIYE;  BEiDTlFYniG.  1.2-3- 


1^ — 1  AUDr 
pozzoNrsI^. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  the  counties  were  changing  the  minority  of 
the  Opposition  into  a  majority,  a  Gladstonian  candi- 
date called  out  for  "Three  cheers  for  Ireland." 
Some  one  in  the  audience  was  so  carried  away  by 
his  angtagonistic  sentiments  as  to  retort  by  proposing 
"  three  cheers  "  for  a  locality  never  mentioned  to  ears 
polite.  "  Quite  right,"  said  the  candidate,  "letevery 
man  cheer  for  his  own  country." 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  himself  tells  this  story  : 
An  artist  named  Cromley  painted  his  portrait,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  dreamy,  poetic  face  which  might 
have  passed  for  Shelley's.  The  portrait  was  shown 
to  Daniel  O'Connell  by  the  artist  in  presence  of 
Duffy.  ' '  Is  not  that  very  like  Duffy  ?  "  said  Cromley. 
"  H'ni,"  said  O'Connell,  looking  from  the  portrait  to 
the  original,  "  1  wish  Duffy  was  very  like  that." 


General  Langdon  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ven- 
erable Field-Marshal  D'Azemberg,  so  distinguished 
and  so  absurdly  modest  that  he  deserved  a  rebuke. 
One  day,  when  the  two  men  were  having  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Landgon  having 
stepped  aside  for  a  moment,  the  queen  said : 
"  Why,  where  is  General  Langdon  ?"  "  Madame," 
replied  the  field- marshal,  "  he  is  no  doubt  hiding  be- 
hind the  door,  frightened  at  his  bravery." 


A  woman  was  run  over  and  killed  last  week  by 
a  train  in  Chicago.  The  body  was  removed  to 
the  morgue,  where  it  lay  for  a  day  unidentified.  In 
the  evening  a  woman  came  to  the  morgue  and  asked 
to  see  the  body  of  the  woman.  After  looking  at  it 
intently  for  a  time,  she  said  :  "  I'm  glad  you  lie  there 
dead.  Just  what  you  deserve."  The  morgue-keeper 
asked  what  she  meant.  "That  woman  worked  for 
me  and  my  husband  once,"  she  said,  "  and  he  left 
me  for  her." 

It  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  go  stump-speak- 
ing not  to  ask  a  question  and  then  ' '  pause  for  a  reply," 
and,  above  all,  not  to  express  themselves  too  mod- 
estly— even  after  victory — about  their  merits.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  deserving  of  them  did  this. 
He  said,  doubtless,  with  his  hand  upon  an  honest 
heart  :  "What  have  I  done  that  I  should  have  re- 
ceived this  honor  at  your  hands  ?  "  And  one  of  the 
crowd  answered:  "Nothing";  which  would  have 
disconcerted  most  persons  exceedingly. 

This  is  a  story  which  came  originally  from  Frank 
Hopkinson  Smith,  author  of  "Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville."  The  story  is  about  an  old  colored 
woman  who  kept  a  little  store  in  a  small  town  in  Vir- 
ginia. One  day  a  huge  fat  negress  waddled  into  the 
store.  "  You  ain't  got  no  Canton  flannel,  is  you?" 
she  said.  The  proprietress  immediately  got  angry. 
"Who — who  said  I  ain't  got  no  Canton  flannel?" 
she  exclaimed.  ' '  I  ain't  said  you  ain't  got  no  Canton 
flannel,"  replied  the  other,  also  angry.  "I  jist  ax 
you  is  you?" 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  large  towns  of  Germany  for 
the  clergy  and  laymen  of  each  sect  to  form  them- 
selves into  "  clubs,"  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  sight 
of  an  evening  to  see  a  "  reverend  gent"  navigating 
the  streets  in  a  slight  state  of  inebriation.  One 
night,  a  certain  Frankfort  priest  had  partaken  of  so 
much  at  the  club  that  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his 
feet,  and  was  being  taken  home  by  a  friend.  On 
the  way  they  ran  across  a  man,  stupidly  drunk,  lying 
in  the  gutter.  The  priest,  taking  compassion  on 
him,  said  to  his  companion  :  "  Here,  Hans,  lean  me 
up  against  this  post  and  pick  that  pig  up  out  of  the 
gutter." 

Before  the  little  Napoleon  came  into  Austrian 
hands,  no  regular  attempt  had  been  made  to  educate 
him  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nearly  five 
years  of  such  a  pregnant  existence  as  his  were  left 
without  numerous  and  valuable  impressions.  One 
day,  when  he  was  playing  with  the  imperial  family, 
one  of  the  archdukes  showed  him  a  little  medal  of 
silver,  of  which  numbers  had  been  struck  in  honor  of 
his  birth,  and  were  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
ceremony  of  his  baptism  ;  his  bust  was  upon  it.  He 
was  asked  :  "  Do  you  know  whom  this  represents?" 
"  It  is  I ,"  answered  he,  without  hesitation,  "  when  I 
was  King  of  Rome." 


General  John  B.  Gordon  is  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  South  to-day,  and  all  who  have  seen  him  will  re- 
call to  memory  the  long  scar  upon  the  upper  part  of 
his  left  cheek,  the  memento  of  a  sabre  wound  received 
during  the  war.  Gordon  is  immensely  popular,  and 
of  his  popularity  Toombs  was  a  little  bit  jealous.  He 
showed  this  feeling  when,  in  a  campaign  speech,  he 
said :  *'  If  that  scar  were  on  the  back  of  Gordon's 

neck  instead  of  on  his  face,  he  wouldn't  be  so  d d 

popular."  Gordon  heard  of  this,  and  a  few  days 
later,  while  addressing  a  political  gathering,  got  back 
at  the  famous  orator  as  follows:  "If  Toombs  had 
been  where  I  was  when  I  got  that  scar,  it  would  be 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  instead  of  his  face." 

About  eighty  years  ago,  in  a  little  village  in  the 
town  of  East  Haddam  (says  the  Hartford  Post), 
lived  "  Boss  Lee,"  a  silversmith,  from  whom  the 
place  took  its  name  of  Leesville.  Boss  Lee  was 
building  a  new  house,  and  as  panes  of  glass  with 


a  "  bull's-eye  "  were  thought  to  be  ornamental,  some 
of  them  were  put  into  the  windows.  An  eccentric 
old  man,  who  thought  himself  quite  a  philosopher, 
observed  these  and  warned  the  workmen  of  their 
danger  in  acting  possibly  as  burning-glasses,  and 
thus  setting  the  building  on  fire.  He  gave  a  case  in 
point,  where  some  shavings,  left  on  a  south  window- 
sill  of  a  new  house,  took  fire  from  this  cause  while  the 
workmen  were  away  at  dinner,  and  they  returned  just 
in  season  to  save  the  house.  "  Now,"  concluded  the 
old  man,  impressively,  "  if  that  had  happened  in  the 
night,  the  house  would  have  been  burned  up  ;  noth- 
ing could  have  saved  it." 

The  late  Cardinal  Theodoli  was  once  elected 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  In  1868  the  Pope  ap- 
pointed Theodoli  governor  of  Frosinone.  While 
walking  one  evening  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the 
monasteries  near  the  town  where  he  made  his  sum- 
mer home,  the  cardinal  was  surprised  and  captured 
by  brigands.  The  men  demanded  thirty  thousand 
lire  for  his  ransom.  "  But  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
asked  the  cardinal,  hoping  to  secure  his  freedom. 
"  Think  what  you  are  doing.  I  am  the  governor  of 
Frosinone."  "  You  are  the  governor  ?  "  came  the  reply 
of  the  wily  captors  ;  "  then  you  must  pay  sixty  thou- 
sand lire,  or  become  our  leader.  We  have  never 
had  a  monsignor  or  governor  as  captain,  and  would 
enjoy  the  experience."  Iris  needless  to  say  that  the 
spiritual  prince  declined  the  honor.  But  as  the 
brigands  remained  firm  in  their  demands,  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  pay  the  high  ransom.  A  full  re- 
ceipt was  given  for  the  money.  The  brigands  es- 
corted the  cardinal  to  a  mount  overlooking  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  and  there  parted  from  him,  with  ex- 
pressions of  profound  regret. 


In  1864,  President  Lincoln  was  gready  bothered 
by  the  well-meant  but  ill-advised  efforts  of  certain 
good  Northern  men  to  bring  about  a  termination 
of  the  war.  An  old  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
very  bland  and  entirely  bald,  was  especially  per- 
sistent and  troublesome.  Again  and  again  he 
appeared  before  the  President,  and  was  got  rid  of 
by  one  and  another  ingenious  expedient.  One  day, 
when  this  angel  of  mercy  had  been  boring  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  interruption  of 
important  business,  the  President  suddenly  rose, 
went  to  a  closet,  and  took  out  of  it  a  large  bottle. 
"Did  you  ever  try  this  remedy  for  baldness  ?"  he 
asked,  holding  up  the  botde  before  his  astonished 
visitor.  No  ;  the  man  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
never  had  tried  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  a  servant, 
had  the  bottle  wrapped  up,  and  handed  it  to  the 
bald  philanthropist.  "There,"  said  he,  "go  and 
rub  some  of  that  on  your  head.  Persevere.  They 
say  it  will  make  the  hair  grow.  Come  back  in 
about  three  months  and  report."  And  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  it,  the  good  man  was  outside  of  the 
door  with  the  package  under  his  arm. 

Princess  Bismarck  is  not  less  naive  than  her  hus- 
band is  great.  It  is  related  that  a  charge  d'affaire 
was  at  a  large  dinner-party  given  by  Prince  Bismarck 
in  Berlin.  Observing  that  the  princess  was  ap- 
parently gready  disturbed  about  something,  and 
very  restless,  finally  leaving  the  room,  he  inquired 
of  the  son ,  who  happened  to  be  seated  next  him  at  the 
table,  whether  his  mother  was  ill.  "  Oh,  no,"  he  re- 
plied, "  not  at  all.  But  you  may  have  noticed  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  singeing  meat,  and  mother  has  just 
gone  into  the  kitchen  to  see  about  it."  "Awfully 
poor  dinner,"  he  observed  later  ;  "  but  the  fact  is 
our  cook  has  been  in  the  family  twenty-five  years, 
and  father  does  not  feel  he  can  turn  her  off,  though 
she  does  not  meet  our  requirements  now  at  all." 
On  another  occasion,  after  dining  with  the  premier, 
he  joined  the  princess  in  answer  to  her  beckoning 
finger.  "  I  want  to  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
family  affliction."  said  Frau  Bismarck.  "You  are 
very  good,  princess,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
laboring  just  now  under  any  form  of  '  family  afflic- 
tion.'" "Oh,  yes,"  the  princess  rejoined;  "the 
bed-bugs,  you  know.  You  must  call  in  a  'Jager.' 
I  knew  about  it  because  your  wife  told  the  countess, 
and  I,  of  course,  learned  of  it,  too." 


"What  Brandreth's  Pills  X>o. 

In  Brandreth's  Pills  the  true  life  medicine  has  been 
found,  composed  as  they  are  of  numerous  vegetables  so 
combined  that  each  multiplies  the  virtues  of  the  rest.  They 
never  can  do  any  harm.  Their  action  is  always  the  same, 
no  matter  how  long  or  in  what  doses  they  are  taken.  They 
purge  away  the  waste  particles  of  the  system.  They  re- 
cruit the  animal  vigor  and  arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 
They  purify  the  blood.  They  stimulate  the  liver.  They 
invigorate  digestion.  They  open  the  pores.  They  make 
the  bowels  do  the  work  of  the  kidneys,  thus  giving  those 
organs  an  ofttimes  needed  rest.  One  or  two  at  night  for  a 
week  will  demonstrate  their  power  and  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  cure  ordinary  diseases. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  froru   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW    VOKk  : 

Teutonic September  7th  j  Teutonic October  5th 

Britannic    ...September  14th      1'ritannic October  12th 

Majestic -September  31st  I  Majestic October  19th 

Germanic     ..September  28th  |  Germanic October  26th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  10  London  and  Paris.  Second 
calm).  Majestic  arid  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tkk..-ts  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  .  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


GlD.H.FULLERDESK  CO. 

/MANUFACTURES. 

Wm\BANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
B38-B4DM1SSIQHSI 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUEHTIN 

NORTH  PACIFIC JOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEV,  and  SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  M.;  1,45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  ■■!. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,   11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6.45  p.  H. 
Extra  trips  on  Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  m.  and 

7.45  p-  m- 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  p.  si. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (weekdays)— 

7.30  a.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.co  a.  It. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— Oo,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a-  >>•;  1-45.  3-3°-  5-00  p.  U. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.45,  11.00.  11.50  a,  m.;  i.io,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  II. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days)— 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.06  P.  u. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15.  6.00,  7.02  p.  u. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (wcek 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.05,  ".20  a.  m.;  1.20,  2.45,  4.00,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days 
—6-45.  7-!5.  8-15.  9-So*  "-45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  p.  h. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.20,  11.40  a.  if.;  12.35,  i-45t  3.10,  4.25, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  U. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Sa> 

Leave 
Francisco. 

Through 
Trains. 

San 

Arrive 
Francisco. 

7.30  A. 
5.00  P. 
S.OO  A. 

M.  Week  Days 
U.  Week  Days 
M.  Sundays 

Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

8-45  A 
6.15  p. 
8.15  P. 

m.  Week  Days 
U.  Week  Days 
si.  Sundays 

7-30  A. 
5.OO  P. 
8.00  A 

M.  Week  Days 
II.  Saturdays 
si.  Sundays 

Tomales,     1 
Howards,     ' 
Duncan  Mills  $ -»5  a 
Cazadero,    |°-x5  p- 
andWay      8-x5  p- 
Stations.      I 

M.  Mondays 
u.  Week  Days 
M,  Sundays 

EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reves,  $1.25  ;  Tomales, 
52.00;  Howards,  52.50;  Cazadero,  53-co. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
5i.oo;  Tomales,  51-50;  Howards,  52.00 ;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  h.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    Sew  York,    via  Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through   line  sailings— Sept.  5th,  SS.  San  Jose;   Sept. 
15th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  Sept.  26th,  SS.  City  of  New  York. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  iSth  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — September  19th,  SS.  City  of  Panama. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan   and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  si. 

China (via  Honolulu).  .-  .Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  ll. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  si. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday.  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  U. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  6 

Belgic Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic.,  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at   the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf.  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
y  a.  m.,  Aug,  2.  7.  17.  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  If., 
Aug.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  11,  16.  ai,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humb-_>Idt  Hay.  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Sant.i  Ana.  I,os  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  tl  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  ist  of  eacn  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


From  July  25,  1892. 


I 


3.00  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.30   A. 


9.00 

A. 

12.00 

A. 

1. 00 

P. 

1.30 

i'. 

3-00 

P. 

4.00 

P. 

4.00 

P. 

4-30 

P. 

4.30 

P 

4-30 

P. 

5.30 

P 

Bcnicia,  Rumsev,  Sacramento. . .. 

Haywards,  NOcs,  and  San  Jose\  . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

NDes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  MarysviUe,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Mflton 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   NDes,  and  San  Jose" . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 
Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 
Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

NDes  and  Livermore 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Jose\ . 

Sunol  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7-<5 
12.15 
6.15 


7-15   p. 
9- 45    r. 


8.4s  P. 
'    8.45   I". 

7.15    f- 

'    9.00  P. 

12.45   *"- 

9-45  A. 

9.45  A. 
9-45  A. 

IO.45    A. 

IO.45    A. 

'      8.45   A. 


8.4s   A. 
7.45    A. 


9.15    A. 
t      8.45    F. 


8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New. 
ark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  t  8.05  P. 
8.15  A.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20  P. 

*    2.15   P.     Centreville,   San   Josc\  Almaden, 
Felton,     Boulder    Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz •  10.50  A. 

4.45  P.  Centrevflle,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Gatos.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  Santa  Cruz 9-5©  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way- 
Stations * 

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J 

San  Jose,  GQroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

"Sunday  Excursion"  Train  to 
Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 3 .  30  P. 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  a. 

San  Jose,    Gilroy,   and   principal 

Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6.35  A. 

Menlo   Park  and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7.30  P. 


:-38    P- 


2-45 
5-°3 


a  for  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Satardays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


Advertising  is  a  business  which  requires 
some  midnight  oil  as  well  as  experience ; 
but  the  latter  is  the  one  thing  most  needed 
— after  you  have  the  cash  to  spend. — G. 
\V.  F.  in  Printers'  Ink. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April  24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.50,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  0.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3C  ".30  A-  *•■»  1.40.  3-40.  5-05  P-  «. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  n. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3-40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  a.  si.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  if. 
Sundays— -8.35,  10.05.  "-35  A-  M-I  2-°5-  4-Q5.  5-3Q.  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.JDESTiNATiON. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Davs. 

Sun  davs. 

Sundays. 

Week 

Davs. 

7.40    A.   M. 
3-30   P.    M. 
5.05    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  H, 
9.30  A.  II. 
5.OO    P.    M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

IO.40  A.M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.  M. 

8. 50  A.M. 
10. 30  A.  u. 

6.IOP.  M. 

7.4O    A.   M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Hcaldsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.  30  A.M. 
6.  IO  P.M. 

7.4O   A.   M. 

B.OO   A.  M. 

Ho]  land 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 

GuerneviUe. 

7.25  P.M. 

I..,       ,.-.-  ■' 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
5-05    P.    M. 

8.00    A.   If, 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Sonoma      '10.40A.M. 
and           '  6.05  p.  m. 

Glen  Ellen. 

8.50A.  M. 
6.  tOP.  M. 

7.4O   A.   It. 

P. 

8.00   A.  II. 
5.OO  P.    M. 

Sevastopol.     10.40  a.  m. 
6.05  P.  M. 

10.30A.M. 

6.IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  S;  ri 
Geyservuic  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  I 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakcport, 
and  Bartlctt  Springs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakcport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakcport, 
Wuiits,  Lahto.  Mendocino  City,  rort  Bragg,  West  port. 
Usal,  Hydcsville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2. 25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6-75  J  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerncville,  Si. 75 1  to 
Sonoma,  $1 .50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1 .80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
IO  Cloverdale.  Si  1  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland.  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Gucmeville,  $3.50;  to  Sonoma.  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Geo.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  1 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


September  s,  iS 


Mr.  WiUiam  Haworth  has  very  nearly  written  a 
great  play.  And  though  there  are  faults  of  details 
in  "The  Ensign"  which  exclude  it  from  the  first 
rank  in  dramatic  literature,  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lences and  so  much  real  merit  in  it,  that  whatever  its 
rating  as  a  work  of  letters,  it  is  a  piece  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  public,  and  will  probably  secure 
to  its  author  a  substantial  reward — in  the  shape  of 
royalties.  For  one  thing,  it  demonstrates  the  dra- 
matic availability  of  recent  American  history,  and  it 
proves  that  Frederick  Ward  was  wrong  when  he  said 
that  Americans  would  not  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
see  their  heroes  on  the  stage.  And  it  shows  that  the 
springs  of  human  sentiment  and  human  pathos  flow 
as  vigorously  in  this  utilitarian  age  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  poetry  and  romance. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  not  happily  conceived. 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jacinto  proposes  to  take 
Mason  and  Slidell  out  of  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent.  Some  of  his  officers,  foreseeing  the  compli- 
cations which  will  result,  concoct  a  scheme  to  thwart 
his  plan  by  delaying  his  departure  from  Havana. 
They  do  not  succeed,  as  history  relates  ;  but  they 
provoke  a  quarrel  in  which  a  British  officer  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  shot,  and  his  slayer,  Ensign  Baird,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  is  found  guilty  of  murder, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  efforts  to  save 
the  life  of  the  homicide  and  the  final  intervention  of 
President  Lincoln  with  a  pardon  lead  up  to  the  de- 
nouement. There  are  a  couple  of  girls  who  supply 
the  love  threads,  and  a  precocious  child  who  is  really 
an  infant  phenomenon,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  piece. 

This  story  involves  a  good  deal  of  bungling.  The 
villain  of  the  play  is  a  man  who  is  serving  under  a 
false  name  as  lieutenant  of  her  majesty's  ship  War- 
rior, though  he  is  a  deserter  from  the  American 
navy.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Haworth  should  need 
to  be  told  that  the  British  lords  of  the  admiralty  do 
not  commission  deserters,  or  persons  traveling  under 
an  alias,  as  officers  on  their  men-of-war.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Lieutenant  Blythe  is  essential  to  the  play  ; 
the  incongruity  of  his  position  is  gratuitous.  Again, 
no  naval  court-martial  would  have  condemned  to 
death,  while  the  war  was  raging,  an  American  officer 
who  had  shot  a  man  for  tearing  down  the  American 
flag  and  trampling  on  it.  Mr.  Haworth  has  evidently 
never  heard  of  John  A.  Dix's  famous  dispatch  :  "If 
any  man  hauls  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on 
the  spot."  And  who  are  the  gentlemen  in  green  coats 
who  rush  upon  the  stage  on  slaughter  bent,  and  are 
cowed  by  the  valiant  aspect  of  Coxswain  Jack 
Dudley  and  his  Yankee  tars?  Are  they  landsmen, 
or  what  ? 

These  criticisms  go  to  points  of  detail,  and  do  not 
make  against  the  essential  quality  of  the  piece.  A 
judicious  collaborator  would  have  stripped  Blythe  of 
his  duplicate  nationality,  and  left  him  as  available  as 
ever  for  the  purposes  of  a  villain  ;  and  the  episode 
of  the  flag  might  have  been  omitted,  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  rascal  might  have  been  inspired  by  fury 
at  his  slander  of  a  young  lady — in  which  case  the 
finding  of  the  court-martial  might  have  been  justi- 
fied. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  judge-advocate's 
question  :  "  Then,  if  the  ensign  did  not  shoot  Blythe, 
who  did?" — which  no  naval  officer  competent  to 
conduct  a  prosecution  would  have  put,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a  court-martial  should  have  promptly  over- 
ruled— was  inserted  in  order  to  draw  out  from  the 
faithful  coxswain  the  effective  reply :  "I  did";  but 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  lead  up  to  the  hit 
without  violating  the  rules  of  evidence.  All  the 
faults  of  the  play  are  curable  ;  were  they  corrected, 
the  merits  alone  would  remain. 

And  they  are  conspicuous.  There  is  skill  in  the 
situation  where  the  evident  purposes  of  Captain 
Wilkes  are  studied,  and  plans  are  laid  to  foil  them 
for  fear  of  embroiling  Great  Britain  in  the  fray  ;  the 
court-martial  is  true  to  life,  and,  for  this  reason,  is 
intensely  exciting  ;  the  struggle  to  save  the  life  of 
the  ensign  by  appeals  to  Secretary  Welles  and  to 
President  Lincoln  is  dramatic  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
the  offer  of  the  coxswain  to  give  his  life  for  his 
friend  is  so  well  done  that  the  sobs  of  the  audience 
almost  drown  the  piteous  appeals  of  the  hero  ;  the 
whole  current  of  the  story  appeals  to  the  highest  in- 
stincts of  human  nature ;  the  blood  tingles,  and  the 
spectator  realizes  that  there"  is  something  in  life  that 
is  higher  than  dollars,  superior  to  cash. 

To  witness  such  a  play  is  to  lift  the  soul  for  the 
moment  from  the  sordid  contemplation  of  money- 
making  and  to  rest  it  on  a  plane  in  which  patriotism 
and  honor  and  valor  hold  sway.  He  who  follows  the 
incidents  in  "The  Ensign,"  comes  away  with  his 
nobler  instincts  roused  and  the  best  qualities  of  his 
natv  a,  called  into  activity.  Htr  feels  that  he  has  a 
country,  and  that,  not  so  long  ago,  men  gave  their 


lives  for  it ;  that  his  countrymen  have  done  deeds  as 
glorious  as  any  that  history  records  ;  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  are  not  a  mere  rag  of  bunting,  but  are  an 
emblem  of  an  ideal  for  which  he,  in  his  turn,  should 
be  ready  to  die,  if  occasion  calls.  How  quickly 
the  audience  seized  this  spirit  of  the  piece  was 
shown  by  the  applause  which  they  lavished  upon  the 
Englishman,  when  he  declared  that  the  honor  of  a 
British  officer  forbade  him  to  take  part  in  a  cow- 
ardly plot.  For  the  moment,  nationality  was  noth- 
ing ;  honor  was  honor  wherever  it  was  found. 

It  is  not  usual  to  see  upon  the  stage  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  men  who  have  been  so  recently 
among  us  that  they  have  not  ripened  for  canoniza- 
tion. It  would  be  easy  to  make  such  impersonations 
ridiculous.  But  in  "  The  Ensign,"  the  delicate  task 
has  been  successfully  and  judiciously  performed. 
Father  Gideon  Welles  is  the  patriarch  who  lingers  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  with 
his  slow,  patient,  kindly  ways,  and  his  long  white 
Deard.  Mr.  Howard  Scott  reproduced  him  admira- 
bly. Mr.  Charles  Sidney  is  too  tall  to  resurrect 
Admiral  Farragut  as  he  was  in  life  ;  the  conqueror  of 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  was  a  short  man.  But 
Sidney  was  dignified  and  convenable,  as  the  admiral 
always  was,  and  his  features  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  our  greatest  naval  hero.  Mr.  Logan 
Paul  had  made  up  his  face  with  care  to  represent  the 
martyred  President,  and  the  likeness  was  recogniza- 
ble. In  that  case,  above  all  others,  the  danger  was 
that  the  actor  would  do  or  say  something  that  would 
provoke  a  laugh,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  Mr. 
Paul  steered  clear  of  the  peril ;  his  personation  did 
not  dim  the  halo  which  clothes  the  head  of  the 
savior  of  the  Union.  The  other  parts,  as  a  rule, 
were  agreeably  taken.  Praise  is  due  to  Mr.  James 
Xeill.  who  played  the  ensign,  and  Mr.  Horning,  who 
played  the  English  officer  ;  both  showed  good  taste 
and  naturalness,  and  avoided  the  opportunities  to 
rant,  which  would  have  tempted  inferior  artists. 
Little  Miss  Wright  is,  as  we  said,  an  infant  phenom- 
enon, and  set  the  ladies  in  the  audience  wild  ;  it  is 
curious  that  infant  phenomena  never  ripen  into  act- 
resses.    Miss  Maribel  Seymour  was  piquant  as  Dot. 

The  play  ought  to  draw,  first,  because  it  is  excit- 
ing ;  second,  because  it  is  wholesome  ;  and,  third, 
because  it  is  American.  A  comparison  between 
"  The  Ensign,"  with  all  its  faults,  and  the  salacious 
and  frivolous  French  farces  with  which  theatre- 
goers are  dosed,  shakes  faiih  in  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean dramatic  literature.  It  is  calculated  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  American  playwrights,  when  they 
get  firmly  on  their  feet,  will  compose  pieces  which 
will  emancipate  the  stage  from  foreign  domination. 
It  ought  to  teach  revilers  of  the  stage  that  all  is  not 
bad  on  the  boards  ;  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
attractive  pieces  without  delving  into  the  depths  of 
social  immorality,  and  that  a  play  need  not  be  an 
apotheosis  of  adultery  to  please  the  palate  of  an 
American  audience.  Few  pulpits  furnish  higher 
lessons  than  this  melodrama  ;  not  many  sermons, 
even  from  revivalists,  do  so  much  good  as  the 
presentation  on  the  stage  of  the  heroic  period  of  our 
history. 

There  is  a  tremendous  play  to  be  written  on  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  It  would  appeal  to  the 
highest  emotions,  and  would  touch,  in  turn,  the  most 
sensitive  fibres  in  human  nature.  The  good  man, 
rejoicing  in  a  noble  work  fulfilled  after  years  of  dis- 
appointment, delay,  calumny,  and  grief;  Stanton, 
Chase,  and  Seward,  exulting  in  duty  done  ;  the  joy 
of  the  soldier  laying  down  his  arms,  his  campaigns 
ended  in  glorious  victory  ;  the  incarnation  of  malig- 
nant spite  in  the  assassins  ;  Mrs.  Surralt,  the  type  of 
the  implacable  female,  the  squaw  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  Booth,  crowning  a  crapulous  life  with  a 
deed  which  made  Ravaillac  respectable  by  contrast  ; 
the  fugitive  Confederate  leaders,  divided  in  sentiment 
between  secret  joy  at  the  doom  which  had  befallen 
their  enemy  and  inward  quakings  at  its  effect  on  an 
exasperated  people  ;  the  horror  which  filled  all  honest 
hearts — here  are  materials  for  an  American  drama 
which  might  carry  its  author's  name  down  to  remote 
posterity  side  by  side  with  Shakespeare,  Corneille, 
and  Schiller.  Such  plays  as  "  The  Ensign  "  are  pre- 
paring the  way. 

Some  of  Colonel  Cody's  Indians  in  England  have 
given  substantial  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court,  they  were 
put  in  the  centre  of  the  maze  and  left  to  find  their 
way  out  by  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  in  wood-craft 
which  every  genuine  Indian  possesses.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  they  formed  in  true  Indian  file 
and  took  the  right  path  out  as  easily  as  a  tramp  fol- 
lows a  railroad  track. 


Twenty    Jumping    Toothaches   Rolled    Into 
One 

Fall  far  short  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  into  which 

its  incipient  form,  unchecked,  is  prone  to  develop. 

Besides,  rheumatism  if  unrelieved  is  always  liable, 

in  one  of  its  erratic  leaps,  to  light  on  the  heart  and 

terminate  life.     Checkmate  it  at  the  start  with  Hos- 

tetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  is  also  an  infallible 

remedy  for  malaria  and  liver  complaints,  inactivity 

of  the  kidneys,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  nervousness. 


—  We  will  sell  Bisques  and   Bronzes  at 
25%  discount.     Leo.  Zander  &  Co.,  116  Suttei  Street. 


-  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
September  5th  :  The  Lillian  Russell  Opera  Company 
in  "La  Cigale "  ;  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "The 
Golden  Hen  "  ;  Jeffreys  Lewis  in  "  La  Belle  Russe  " ; 
"The  Editor"  ;  and  repetitions  of  Little  Tippett" 
and  "  The  Ensign." 

Robinson's  Circus,  which  has  been  gathering  up 
all  the  best  circus  material  in  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  will  be  here  in  a  week  or  so. 

George  Riddle  will  give  six  readings  during  his 
stay  in  town,  the  first  taking  place  on  Monday  night, 
consisting  of  scenes  from  "  Anthony  and  Cleopatra." 

Lillian  Russell  made  a  great  success  in  "La 
Cigale  "  at  the  New  York  Casino,  in  which  her  com- 
pany will  appear  on  Monday  night.  It  has  never  be- 
fore been  given  in  San  Francisco. 

Got,  the  doyen  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  intends 
to  retire  to  private  life  in  the  middle  of  1894,  for  he 
will  then  celebrate  his  golden  wedding  with  the 
stage  if  nothing  interferes.  Just  now  he  is  study- 
ing the  r61e  of  Mathias  in  "  Le  Juif  Polonais,"  which 
he  has  read,  but  never  seen  performed. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  made  a  tidy  little  sum  by  her  re- 
cent engagement  in  London.  She  got  $500  for  each 
performance  and  one-third  of  the  receipts  whenever 
the  total  exceeded  $1,500.  As  the  total  reached  as 
high  as  $3,000  on  several  occasions,  she  must  have 
received  nearer  $40,000  than  $30,000 — not  so  bad 
for  nine  weeks'  work. 

Audran's  comic  opera,  "The  Golden  Hen,"  will 
be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  throughout  the  week,  with  the 
following  cast : 

Fontelard,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  the  Count,  George  Olmi; 
Grivolin,  Phil.  Branson;  Martial,  Edward  N.  Knight;  Bel 
Azur,  George  Harris;  Rosette,  Tillie  Salinger;  Marion, 
Gracie  Plaisted ;  the  Marquise,  Grace  Vernon  ;  Marcelin, 
Emma  Vorce  ;  Lancelotte,  Julia  Simmons  ;  Theodule,  Alice 
Berkeley;  Javotte,  Aggie  Millard;  Francine,  Irene  Mull. 

"The  Musketeers"  is  announced  to  follow  on 
Monday  evening,  September  12th. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  playwright,  be- 
came lessee  of  the  Avenue  Theatre  in  London,  just 
a  year  ago,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  En- 
glish custom  of  exacting  a  fee  of  sixpence  for  the 
theatre  programme.  He  distributed  programmes 
gratis  and  displayed  copies  in  large  type.  Then  he 
was  sued  by  the  refreshment  contractor  of  the  the- 
atre, who  claimed  that  his  privilege  of  selling  pro- 
grammes was  ruined.  In  court,  Mr.  Jones  de- 
nounced the  system  as  detestable,  and  commented 
on  the  condition  of  mind  of  a  man  who  would 
charge  sixpence  for  what  did  not  cost  him  a  farthing. 
Thereupon  libel  was  added  by  the  programme- 
vender  to  Mr.  Jones's  other  crimes,  and  the  jury, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Jones's  expectation,  being  struck 
with  admiration  for  the  programme  man's  com- 
mercial acumen,  mulcted  Mr.  Jones  in  damages — 
light  damages,  however,  in  mercy  on  Mr.  Jones's  in- 
ability to  know  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it. 


A  Ceramic  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  among  china- 
decorators  that,  while  they  have  been  allowed  an 
occasional  corner  in  the  local  art  exhibitions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  there  has  been  no  exhibition  in  town  which 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  ceramics.  Sanborn,  Vail 
&  Co.,  being  the  head-quarters  for  artists'  materials 
here,  heard  much  of  this  talk,  of  course,  and  de- 
termined to  remove  the  cause  of  complaint.  The 
idea  has  been  germinating  with  them  for  some  time, 
and  now,  having  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  lead- 
ing china-painters,  they  announce  that  they  will  hold 
such  an  exhibition  at  the  art-gallery  in  their  great 
store  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue. 

It  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  13th, 
and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  all  interested  in  ceramics  is  desired. 
Amateurs  and  professionals  are  alike  invited  to  send 
in  specimens  of  their  work,  and  from  the  responses 
so  far  received  it  is  evident  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
well  worth  seeing.  Its  success  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  being  assured,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  benefit  the  artists  will  derive  from  it,  for  such  an 
exhibition  is  a  novelty  here,  and,  being  held  in  San- 
born, Vail  &  Co.'s  gallery,  will  attract  large  crowds 
of  visitors  of  the  class  who  admire  and  buy  ceramics. 
The  Artists'  Materials  Department  of  the  store  has 
the  exhibition  in  charge,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply 
any  further  information  to  intending  exhibitors. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Solomon's  Farcical  Opera, 

viRGinriA 

Monday,  September  5th, 

THE  GOLDKS  HEX  ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

IRVING    HALL, 

TUESDAY     EVENING,     SEPT.     13,     1893, 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD, 

The  renowned  American   Pianist,  will  give  the  only  San 
Francisco  Recital. 

Admission  (including  reserved  seat) $1.00 

Sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday  morning,  September  8th, 
at  Kohler  &  Chase's  Music   House.  26-38-30  O'Farrell  St. 


The    Argonaut 


OURINC   THE 


NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


During-  the  campaigrnraujlj ending- 
with  January  1,  1893,  the  Aryo- 
naut  will  be  sent,  by  mail^Nto 
any  person  subscribing:  direct  t©^ 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


—  Stekdman's  Soothing  Powders  are  now 
only  fifty  cents  a  packet. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  in  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  flag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  of  1892. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOSD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    &ND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works ;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheatbing  : 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material;  Hartinann's 
Rahtjeu's  Composition. 


CEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO. 

WILL    OPEN    THEIR    NEW    STORE 

IN    THE 

CROCKER    BUILDING, 


ja-KTXJ 


ON   TUESDAY,    ■     SEPTEMBER  6,  1892. 


September  5,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He — "  How  the  trees  are  moaning  and  sighing  to- 
day.'' She — "  So  would  you,  if  you  were  as  full  of 
green  apples  as  they  are." — Life. 

Wife — "  I  know  I  do  foolish  things  sometimes,  and 
you  do,  too;  you'll  admit  that,  won't  you,  dear?" 
Husband — "Yes,  I  know  you  do." — Yankee  Blade. 

"  Dey  mus"  be  cannibils  up  Nofe,"  said  Rastus  ; 
"  I  was  readin'  de  odder  day  dat  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon tiling  for  white  folks  up  dar  ter  eat  crackers." — 
Life. 

She — "  Oh,  Charley  !  that  mosquito  has  come  from 
your  hand  to  mine."  He — "  Aw — beautiful  thought ! 
that  vour  blood  and  mine — aw — mingle  in  the  same 
mosquito . " — Puck . 

Naval  officer — "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  severely 
court-martialed  for  running  into  that  scow."  Assist- 
ant— "You've  a  good  defense.  There  isn't  any 
scow  marked  on  the  chart."— Judge. 

Young  lady — "  Mercy  me  !  And  so,  when  fast  in 
the  jungle,  you  came  face  to  face  with  a  tiger.  O-o-o  ! 
Wbit  did  vou  do?"  Modern  traveler  (proudly)— 
"  Photographed  it." — New  York  Weekly. 

He — "  I  have  decided  to  ask  your  father's  consent 
by  letter,  Pauline.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  letter  would 
you  advise  me  to  make  it?"  She — "  1  think,  Horace, 
that  I  would  make  it  an  anonymous  letter." — Life. 

Miss  Bleecker — "I  think  Mr.  Ginger  is  about  the 
freshest  young  man  I  know  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 
Miss  Backbay — "  If  I  were  called  on  for  an  analysis, 
I  don't  think  my  first  test  would  be  for  chloride  of 
sodium . '"—  Truth. 

Mrs.  Dix — "  I  was  ashamed  of  you,  Ephraim,  to 
dust  the  chair  you  sat  on  at  Mrs.  Henshaw's.  I  saw 
her  little  boy  watching  you."  Dix — "I  saw  him, 
too.  I'm  too  old  a  fish  to  be  caught  on  a  bent  pin." 
— New  York  Sun. 

I  Mr.  Wayback  (prominent  Western  citizen)  — 
"  We  think  we've  caught  the  feller  wot  stole  your 
horses,  an'  we  want  you  to  go  round  an'  identify 
him."  Ranchman — "Can't  ye  bring  him  here?" 
Mr.  Wayback — "We  ain't  got  no  hearse."—  Ju  dge. 

Miss  Pert — "  I've  never  seen  Mr.  Bjenks.  Is  he 
a  handsome  man?"  Miss  Flyrte — "Handsome? 
\\\-.\.  that's  a  matter  of  opinion.  My  own  idea  is 
that  if  beauty  were  subject  lo  taxation,  Mr.  Bjenks 
would  be  entitled  to  a  pension." — Somerville  Jour- 
nal. 

Hotel  clerk  (to  guest  from  Arkansaw) — "  Will  you 
want  a  room  with  a  bath  connected,  sir?"  Guest — 
"No,  I  reckon  not.  I  won't  be  in  town  more  than 
a  couple  of  weeks  ;  and,  besides,  I  took  a  bath  only 
a  few  days  before  I  left  Little  Rock." — Texas  Sift- 
ings. 

Air.  Huckleberry — "  No  one  admires  me."  Miss 
Wallflower — "  No  one  admires  me,  either."  Mr. 
Huckleberry — "We  had  belter  organize  a  mutual  ad- 
miration society.  I  admire  your  eyes.  What  do 
you  admire  about  me?"  Miss  Wallflower — "Your 
good  taste." — Puck. 

"  Put  on  some  more  clothes,  Mandy  !  "  shrieked 
the  elderly  aunt  at  the  watering-place  ;  "folks  will 
see  you,"  she  added,  horror-struck.  "  Aunl  Julia," 
replied  Amanda,  as  she  went  out  among  the  waves 
with  all  the  trustful  innocence  of  a  Texas  statesman, 
"  what  are  we  here  for?" — Hotel  Gazette. 

Griffin  (telling  his  lady-love — the  latest — a  very 
interesting  yarn  about  an  illness  he  once  had) — 
"Yes,  it  was  a  hard  time,  I  assure  you.  Do  you 
know,  at  one  period,  I  thought  I  should  lose  my 
mind  entirely!"  Lady-love  (meekly) — "And  did 
you,  Mr.  Griffin?"  He  did  not  quite  like  her  ques- 
tion, though  she  did  ask  it  so  prettily. — Ex. 

' '  George  !  "  she  screamed  ;  ' '  my  neck  !  "    "  What's 

the    matter?"      "There's    a    pillacatter "     "A 

what?"     "  A  tappekiller "     "  What  in  the  world 

do  you  mean?"  •  "  Oh,  dear,"  she  moaned,  as  she 
clutched  him  frantically  ;  "  akitterpaller  !  You  know, 
George!  A  palterkifler ! "  "Oh!"  said  George, 
with  evident  relief,  and  he  proceeded  to  brush  the 
future  butterfly  awav." — Life. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  lady — "now  only  suppose, 
understand — that  you  were  earning  a  piece  of  steak 
from  the  kitchen ,  and  by  accident  should  let  it  slip  from 
the  plate  to  the  floor,  what  should  you  do  in  such  a 
case?"  The  girl  looked  the  lady  square  in  the  eye 
for  a  moment  before  asking:  "  Is  it  a  private  family, 
or  are  there  boarders  ?"  "  Boarders,"  answered  the 
lady.  "  Pick  it  up  and  put  it  back  on  the  plate," 
firmly  replied  the  girl.    She  was  engaged. — Ex. 

Kick-wood (to  his  old  class-mate,  whom  he  has  met 
by  chance) — "  Come  right  into  the  house,  old  man. 
Here's  the  bottle.  Have  a  drink."  Bunker—"  Does 
your  wife  let  you  drink?"  Kick-wood — "Why,  of 
course!  Have  a  cigar,  won't  you?"  Bunker — 
"Thanks.  Does  your  wife  (puff J  allow  you  to 
smoke  (puff,  puff  J  in  the  house?"  Kickwood — 
"  Certainly  !  We'll  have  dinner,  and,  then,  we'll  go 
around  to  the  club  and  meet  some  of  the  boys." 
Bunker — "  Does  your  wife  let  you  go  to  the  club?" 
Kickwood — "Why,  of  course!"  Bunker — "  Urn — 
where  is  your  wife?"  Kickwood— "  She  is  visiting 
relatives  in  the  country." — Puck. 


THE    NYMPHS    OF    THE    BALLET. 
How  They  Invoke  Art  to  Aid  Nature. 

"  The  primary  requisite  for  a  danseuse  is  nimble 
feet,"  said  a  premiere  danseuse  to  a  New  York  Herald 
reporter  recently;  "and  they  must  be  born — they 
can  not  be  acquired.  With  that  priceless  gift,  and 
a  grace  of  movement  that  can  be  attained  only  by 
constant  practice  from  early  childhood,  the  aspirant 
for  terpsichorean  laurels  may  snap  her  fingers  at 
Dame  Nature.  Modern  art  can  not  only  cover  a 
multitude  of  imperfections,  it  can  supply  deficien- 
cies. Adipose  tissue  is  the  greatest  difficulty  it  en- 
counters, and  that  never  exists  among  the  stars.  A 
coryphee  may  be  fat — a  premiere  never. 

"  Defects  of  the  figure  claim  the  first  attention. 
Tights  should  be  made  to  order  ;  and  if  an  artist  is 
employed,  he  carefully  measures  the  client,  and 
slices,  or  pads,  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
under  tights — usually  made  of  cotton— -so  that  per- 
fect proportions  are  obtained,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  dislocation.  These  are  donned  first,  silk  tights 
are  drawn  over  them,  and  the  most  discriminating 
bald  head  can  not  detect  the  improvement  upon 
nature. 

"  A  pair  of  old  silk  hose,  skillfully  adjusted,  aids 
the  expansion  of  the  chest.  If  the  collar-bones  are 
aggressive,  the  shoulders  must  be  thrown  back  a 
trifle — but  not  enough  to  convert  the  shoulder-blades 
into  wings.  A  string  of  Rhine  stones  or  a  collarette 
of  pearls,  in  the  absence  of  more  precious  gems,  is  a 
boon  to  a  thin  neck.  Long,  bony  arms — ugh  !  they 
are  a  nightmare.  Thin  legs  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son. They  can  be  sliced  to  perfection.  Thin  arms 
God  alone  can  rectify.  If  not  restricted  in  choice  of 
costume,  an  Egyptian  or  Oriental  toilet,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  profusion  of  bracelets,  is  a  wise  choice,  but 
they  call  for  a  dark  make-up,  to  be  truly  artistic,  and 
the  fancy  for  pink  and  white  prevails. 

"  The  toe-dance  requires  the  most  skill.  To  stand 
on  the  toe  is  really  a  remarkable  feat.  It  is  tbe  test 
of  all  premieres  of  the  ballet,  and  yet  there  are  not  fifty 
alive  to-day  who  can  gracefully  accomplish  it.  Train- 
ing in  dancing  and  the  ballet  movement  must  have 
been  commenced  almost  in  infancy  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  danseuse  to  stand  on  her  first  toe.  There 
are  three  or  four  hundred  who  have  approached  suc- 
cess, and  probably  several  hundred  coryphees  who 
have  fairly  imitated  the  act,  but  the  number  who 
attain  perfection  must  always  be  small. 

"  Are  my  shoes  stiffened  to  prevent  the  toe  from 
bending  ?  See  for  yourself.  They  are  perfectly 
pliable.  We  import  them  from  Europe,  many  pairs 
at  a  time,  and  never  wear  them  more  than  twice. 

"Are  niv  f^et  callous  and  misshapen?"  In  a 
twinkling  the  scissors  had  clipped  off"  the  fool  of  her 
stocking,  presenting  to  view  a  ravishing  foot,  as  soft 
and  white  as  a  babe's.  Mademoiselle  could  better 
afford  to  sacrifice  her  pretty  silk  hose  than  to  rest 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 

"  To  convince  monsieur  that  I  do  not  need  the 
support  of  a  shoe" — the  agile  fairy  sprang  upon  a 
table,  and  a  dazzling,  dizzy  whirl  corroboraled  her 
assertion.  The  public  who  has  never  seen  a  pirouette 
executed  on  the  point  of  dainty  pink'  toes,  knows 
nothing  of  the  poetry  of  motion. 

"  The  serpentine  dance,"  resumed  mademoiselle, 
as  her  audience  recovered  breath,  "is  done  above 
the  waist.  Certainly  the  feet  are  kept  in  motion  ; 
but  in  the  fantastic,  sensuous  movement  of  the  body, 
the  graceful  throwing  of  the  arms,  and  the  clever 
poise  of  the  head,  lies  the  charm  of  the  dance.  In 
fact,  the  head  plays  almost  as  important  a  part  as  the 
feet  in  all  dances.  With  an  adroit  turn,  it  can  be 
made  to  emphasize  a  movement  and  bring  it  out  in 
bold  relief.  It  should  be  used  with  discretion,  how- 
ever, like  an  artist's  vivid  colors. 

"The  skirt-dance  is  graceful.  Oh,  yes.  Rapid 
movement,  great  flexibility,  and  an  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  drapery,  together  with  an  artfully 
artless  air  of  abandon.  The  steps  count  for  little.  A 
toe-dancer  can  easily  do  both  the  serpentine  and 
skirl-dance.  They  demand  really  no  more  grace 
than  is  possessed  by  any  coryphee  in  the  front  rank. 
Do  you  know  one  skirt  or  serpentine- dancer  who  has 
the  skill  requisite  for  the  toe-dance  ?  I  am  sure  you 
do  not. 

"The  range  of  taste  in  the  matter  of  toilet  has 
manv  advantages  in  these  modern  dances.  While 
apparently  revealing,  they  do  conceal  so  much. 
Amelia  Glover  employs  eighty  yards  of  tulle  on  her 
underskirts  alone.  She  wears  three,  made  of  the 
softest  China  silk.  They  have  each  two  very  full 
flounces  of  tulle,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  sides. 
The  skirt  of  her  dress  measures  fourteen  yards  in 
width  and  is  of  some  soft,  light  material.  The  first 
underskirt  is  always  very  prudently  caught  together 
just  below  the  knee,  so  that,  however  daring  the  kick 
with  which  she  fascinates  her  admirers,  her  skirts 
never  fall  out  of  place. 

"  A  premiere's  skirts  are  constructed  on  a  number 
of  well-fitted  yokes,  in  the  same  way.  She  has 
trunks  made  especially  for  their  transportation,  in 
which  they  are  carefully  spread  out,  and  nothing  else 
is  ever  packed  with  them. 

"The  process  of  dressing  is  necessarily  an  affair 
of  great  care.  The  under  tights  must  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  slices  are  sure  to  be  in  their  proper 
places.  The  silk  lights  ought  never  to  be  put  on 
without  a  careful  inspection.  A  broken  stitch,  the 
prelude  to  a  Jacob's  ladder,  can  work  ruinous  havoc. 


Imagine,  just  as  one  gets  her  cue,  perceiving  a  run- 
ning stitch.  Before  the  dance  is  finished  it  will  have 
run  up  and  down  many  times.  The  tighls  will  be  a 
wreck.  How  can  one  smile  effectively  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

"  Ob,  yes,  the  smile  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
performance,  and  it  must  be  a  smile  that  wins — that 
is  personal,  not  a  bit  of  mechanism. 

"  There  are  many  things  that  may  occur  to  '  raitle' 
a  danseuse,  but  nothing  quite  so  disturbing  as  a  sud- 
den change  of  musical  conductors.  We  rehearse 
with  the  orchestra,  and  the  regular  conductor  adapts 
the  time  to  our  movements,  holding  the  notes  of  a 
'  telling  '  poise  or  accelerating  them  for  a  dizzy  whirl. 
If  from  any  cause  his  place  has  been  filled  by  a 
stranger,  who  has  not  yet  studied  our  points  and  con- 
ducts according  to  written  time,  it  is  almost  enough  to 
ruin  the  dance. 

"  The  applause  is  an  inspiration.  It  raises  us  quite 
off  our  feet,  till  we  float  in  the  clouds. 

"  Of  course  a  premiere  provides  her  own  costumes, 
and  they  are  not  inexpensive,  if  they  are  abbreviated. 
For  a  grand  ballet  they  are  designed  by  an  artist  and 
executed  by  a  skillful  cosiumer  from  his  plates.  I 
may  add,  thai  for  most  of  the  great  spectacular  plays 
produced  in  America,  the  imported  costumes  so  ex- 
tensively advertised  are  procured  second-hand  from 
the  Alhambra  in  London." 


Educational. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Bendix  Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  late  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  gave  his  first  piano  recital,  since 
he  returned  from  the  East,  last  Tuesday  evening.  A 
large  and  fashionable  audience  was  in  attendance  and 
were  interested  throughout  by  his  presentation  ot  the 
following  excellent  programme : 

Sonatc  appassionata,  i;ceiho\en;  MetamorphoscD,  Raff ; 
(a}  scherzo,  (bj  waltz,  (c)  ballad,  Chopin  ;  pastorale,  Scar- 
latti;  polonaise,  Paderewski ;  tremolo  study,  liottschalk; 
"  Wedding  March,"  Mendels^olin-Liszt. 

William  H.  Sherwood,  director  of  the  piano  de- 
partment of  ihe  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music,  will 
be  in  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days.  During  his  visit, 
he  will  give  one  recital,  which  will  take  place  at 
Irving  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  13th. 


The  members  of  the   Loring  Club  will  give  their 

first  concert  of  the  sixteenth  season  next  Wednesday 

evening. 

■  ♦  ■ 

DCLXXL— Bill   of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.   Sunday, 

September  4,  1892. 

Consomme  Tapioca. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  bmelts.     Straw  Potatoes. 

Sweetbread  and  Mushroom  pHtu'es. 

Green  Peas.     Stuffed  Bell-PepDers. 

Roast  Beef. 

Cocoanut  Pie. 

Fruits. 

Consomme  Tapioca. — Sprinkle   four    tablespoon fuls  of 

tapioca  in  one  quart  of  boiling  consomme,  let  simmer  from 

five  to  ten  minutes,  season  to  taste,  and  serve. 


—  Knox's  Si-arkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  ai:d  used 
by  all  of  our  mosl  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


What  is  not  encouraging  for  the  future,  if  mani- 
festations from  the  spirit  world  are  to  be  believed,  is 
that  deceased  persons  are  all  so  uncommonly  stupid. 
They  say  the  dullest  things  imaginable,  cloihed  in 
the  most  commonplace  style.  If  their  words  are 
spelled  out,  they  are  always  invariably  spelled 
wrong;  and  if  they  give  their  "views"  upon  any 
subject,  they  turn  out,  if  valuable,  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed before. 


A  Chicago  man  visiting  in  New  Orleans  met  a 
dapper  little  Creole — a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army — whose  admiration  for  General  Beauregard  ap- 
proached adoration.  "  He  was  the  greatest  gen- 
eral in  the  world.  The  South  nevair  see  hees  equal 
— nevair,"  said  the  colonel.  "What  about  Lee?" 
asked  the  Chicagoan.  ' '  Lee  !  Lee  1 "  said  ihe 
colonel;    "ah,   oui  ;    General    Booragar  spik    van 

well  of  hem." 

■ — ♦    • 

The  sermon  which  Canon  Fleming  preached  re- 
cently at  Sandringham,  with  special  reference  to  the 
premature  death  of  tbe  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
has  already  realized  a  profit  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

He — "  I  much  prefer  tennis.     Horseback  riding  is 

too  sedentary."    S/ie — "  Not  the  way  you  ride." — 
Life.  t 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla  has  rescued  many  from  chronic 
blood  diseases.     Try  a  few  bottles. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk   Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  Novelties  in  Prizes  and  Souvenirs.  Lasgb 
line  of  silver  frames  and  looking-glasses  at  Leo. 
Zander  &  Co..  116  Sutter  Street. 


—Mothers  be  sure  ash  usk  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  vour  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,   German,   and   English.      Boarding    and.  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.   B.  ZISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810     GOCGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  gives 
short  courses  in  English  Language,  Letter- Writing,  Liter- 
ature, Colloquial  trench,  the  Historic  Monuments  of 
Europe,  etc..  Science,  Music,  and  other  subjects. 


MME.  THEA    SAXDEKIM 

Has  moved  into  her  new  residence, 

1712    GEARY    STREET, 

And  resumes  her  lessons  in  Voice  Culture  on  the  first  of 
September. 


EDWARD    L.    LIPPITT, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Has  resumed  instruction.  Office  :  022  Page  Sin 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    Sau    Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


The  European  School  For  Gins 

2127    Jackson    Street. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 
Kindergarten,   Intermediate,  and  Academic  Department. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades 
upwards.    Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  begins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS  BOLTE.  Principal. 

ST.  PAULS  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

LOS     ANGELES,    CAL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.      Also  Primary  Department. 
Masters  from   Harvard,  West   Point,  University  of  the 
South,  Gotlingen. 

Catalogue  on  application.     P.  O.  Bo.\  519. 


BRYN  (V3AWR  COLLEGh 


A.  COLLEGE 
_     FOR  WOJIEX. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  bansknt,  Greek,  T'tin. 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French.  Old  French. 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science.  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymna-iom, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$500)  in  Greek.  Latin.  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


The  proprietors  of  a  certain  preparation 
arc  ;igain  reminding  the  public, 
the  columns  of  the  daily  paper*, 
fifty  years  that  remedy  has  Ltcn  a  wonder- 
ful power.  The  fact  that  a  remedy,  which 
has  been  on  the  market  for  fifty  years,  can 
still  be  advertised  with  profit,  makes  one 
wonder  when  an  article  will  become  suffi- 
ciently established  to  need  no  longer  the 
assistance  oi  printer's  ink,  or  :f  such  a 
condition  is  ever  reached.  It  is  doubtful 
if  many  remedies  have  kept  up  a  good 
average  of  sales  very  lony  after  the  with- 
drawal of  their  advertisements,  and  sev- 
eral highly  popul^.-  ;  ro]  rietary  prepara- 
tions of  a  few  years  since  arc  almost  for- 
gotten, on  account  of  (he  SEO]  |  - 
their  advertising. — Horace  Dumars. 

Legitimate    advertising    in     newspapers 
always  pays.     It  is  hardly  a  fair  thing  to 
ask  a  customer,  who  has  dealt  ge 
with  you,  to  become  an   unwillln. 
tiscment  by  carrying  his  or  her  bundles 
placarded  •  with  your  business-si- 
young  lady  who  told  the  clerk  to  turn  that 
wrapping-paper  the  other  side  out,  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head.     She  was  right. 
That   sort  of   wrapping-paper  is   a   relic 
of     cross-roads     storekeeping.  — Jacksan 
Courier. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1S77  to  ISOl*. 


VOLS. 


TO 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  i-  DOU  rcudj. 
Complete  set*  of  Bound  Volume-,  fr<nn  Y'>1 
ume  1.  to  Volume  XXX.  Inclusive,  cau  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  thiN  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare.  Hie  price  I-  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  BtulneM 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  913 
Grant   Avenue,  San   FnUlOlBCOa  (nl. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

nn "v  ark  HERE: 
Tlu>  Light-Running  XIOIVCSSTIC 
always  Virst.  always   Boat. 

Has  held   this    Progressive    Lead    for  over 

Twenty  Wars. 
Always  In  Ailviiuco  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical. Simple.  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

3U  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  93.000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits     3.317.4S5   11 

September  30.1891. 

William  Ai.vokp. .President 

Thomas  BROWN    Cashier 

Byron  Murray^  Jr.  ..... .Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  K.  bAoulton -d  Assistant  Cashier 

ACENTS- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Hunk 
of  California  ;  Host  on,  Treiuont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Onion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louie*  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  :   London.  N. 

m.  Rothschild  A  Sons:   Australia  and  New 

Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand:  China, 
Japan,  ami  India.  Chartered  Bauk  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  .it  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond' 
cuts  al  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  »  arid. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dunlin,  Paris.  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock. 
holm.  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  m 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash   Capital  and  Surplus .SO, 000. 000 

Directors: 
[NO.  J.   VaLSNTINB,  President;   W.    F.  GOAD,  Vice-Ptes't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Chsrles  F,  Crocker,   Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 

Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  K.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  WadswortU,  Treasurer.     How  1  k  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  .-5.  i8oa) 

333  1*101-  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors: 

Geo.    w.   Scott,    President;   w.    w.   Van   Arsoale, 

Cashier;  J.  11.  Srrohndge,    D.  W.  Earl,  I.  H.  Sissoo,  F. 

H.Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  id  exchange  ;  .1  general  bank. 
m;  business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SSI, 000, 000 

Assets.. a»63a»sas 

Surplus  to   policy-holders 1,550,580 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Offick:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  40a  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  Loudon.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720, 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.      Established  1S36. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

V  \V    cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery!  San   Francisco. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

Theundersu  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  •  the  manufactures 

of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  ? 

SAIL  1U  CK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC     ALL  MMBKKS; 
DKAPEU   AND   WAGON    DUCK, 

From  ju  t  "  mplete  assortment  of 

all  qualities.     -JS1   -iuch    Duck,  from  7  Ounces   to 

15  Ounces,  Inelaatve. 

BmjRPHY,"  GRANT  &  CO. 
LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Unowinthehou*  mlies.  who,  until  they 

gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  owtl  bread.      It  is  also  cheaper. 

try  it: 

Wedtdlng   funics   Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley . 

Main   Offices— 4O0   Haves  St..   San  Francisco. 
475    Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 
X1;1'  Agent  wanted  in  ever]  tow  ■      Sent!  Eorcncnhus 

ANDREWS'  l  riai.HT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE. 

\    wn  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C  P.  WEBER  .V  CO. 

Fo.t  .ud  Btoektaa  Bto.,  s.  v. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  J 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


BKST  THAT  CAN  BE  HADE  OF  RUBBER. 


R    H.  TEASE.       >  .-  „ 
S    M    KUNVON.  I  A^1™1^ 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. s" "tSVZSSF **■ 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 


Company. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSKTS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS   ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

I>.  I.  Staples,  President.  Wu.J.  Duttox,  Vice-President.        P..  PAYUONviLLE.Sect.tary. 

).  It.  Levisok,  Marine  Sec'y.       Louis  Wbikuann,  Ass't.  Sec'y.  Stei-iikn  D.  Ives,  Gen.  A^t. 


The  Caligraph 


1  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

j  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 
J         CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


NASE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  relined  taste. 

10  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  hnest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL   &   CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the-Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magaz  Lue  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argouaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Y'ouug  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Y'ork  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argouaut  and  the  English  Illustrated   Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Atlautic  Mouthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argouaut  and  Outiug  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  aud  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.36 

The  Argouaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Critic  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  Oue  Y'ear,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  aud  Puck  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argouaut  and  Deinurest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argouaut  aud  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argouaut  aud  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argouaut  aud  the  Argosy  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail. 5.35 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argouaut  aud   the  Kevlew  of   Re\iews  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argouaut  and  Llpplucott's  Magazine  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  North  American  Review  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall.         7.50 


This  otter  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  eitie-  the 
Argouaut  is  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  Is  eutirely  lu  the  hauds  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do   uot   wish   to    interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Frauclsco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth* 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  hath  und  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plait.  The  restauraut  is  the 
Hnest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


BOKTESTEIiIj     tfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


K-r-intK.s <  401-403  Sansome  St. 


and  Wrapping.} 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  to  Sprue.  Sl, 
New  York. 

XJWERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
•*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  licok  for 
Advertisers."  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  po-tage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
doss  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROW  ELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  Sl,  New  York. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 


C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  G55  Market  Street. 


m 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY     AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  30  Clay  Street.        -        -        San  Francisco 


A  number  of  years  ago,  I  suggested  to 
one  of  my  clients  that  he  place  an  adver- 
tisement for  goods  used  exclusively  by 
men  in  a  paper  supposed  to  be  read  ex- 
clusively by  women.  My  client  laughed 
at  me.  When  he  found  that  1  was  in 
earnest  his  laugh  changed  to  something 
more  serious,  f  argued  the  case  with  htm, 
and  partially  to  please  me.  and  because  it 
was  too  hot  to  continue  the  argument,  he 
followed  my  suggestion,  much  against  his 
own  judgment.  The  advertisement  ap- 
peared ;  it  continued  in  that  paper  sev- 
eral consecutive  years.  The  actual  mail 
cash  sales,  coming  directly  from  that  ad- 
vertisement, were  two  or  three  times  as 
great,  reckoning  proportionate  cost,  as 
those  that  came  from  the  same  advertise- 
ment in  any  of  the  hundred  papers  my 
client  was  advertising  in.  Since  then  I 
have  made  these  experiments  many  times, 
until  I  believe  1  have  a  right  to  claim  that 
the  experiment  has  passed  into  fact.— 
Nathaniel  C.  »«Vi*r,  Jr. 


COUNTRY.  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTOX. 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


T/ie  MonareA  of 

§reakfa  s+  foods 

THEJOHMT. CUTTING  CO.  S0LEAGENT5 


--•. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.—  The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2  _?J  '.  three  months,  $  I  JO  ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  ail  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Unwn,  Sj-OO  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  Sjjo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  cltanged 
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bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


The  necessity  for  more  extended  and  centralized  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  the  Argo- 
naut urged  in  its  comments  on  the  Homestead,  Cceur 
d'Alene,  and  Buffalo  riots,  has  recently  received  a  fresh 
accession  of  strength.  A  few  days  ago,  the  President  of 
the   United  States,  after  consultation   with  the   Cabinet,  in- 


structed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  circular 
letter,  reciting  the  existence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  an  epi- 
demic form  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  certain  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  ordering  that  no 
vessel  from  any  foreign  port,  carrying  immigrants,  be  ad- 
mitted to  enter  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  until  such 
vessel  shall  have  undergone  a  quarantine  of  twenty  days, 
unless  such  detention  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  a  State  or 
regulations  made  thereunder. 

The  necessity  for  this  circular  is  not  open  to  question,  and 
its  legality  is  assured  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1890,  au- 
thorizing the  President,  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  But  one  Dr.  Jenkins,  the  health-officer 
of  New  York,  declared  that  he  would  heed  it  or  not  as  he 
should  see  fit,  and  that  he  would  release  a  ship  from  quaran- 
tine after  one  day  if  he  should  think  proper  so  to  do.  Dr. 
Jenkins  is  a  young  Virginian,  of  the  straitest  sect  of  States- 
righters,  besides  which,  he  is  a  son-in-law  of  Richard  Croker, 
the  present  boss  of  Tammany,  so  it  is,  perhaps,  little  wonder 
that  he  made  light  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  President.  Like  YVhitefriars 
in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  Dr.  Jenkins  possibly  thinks  that 
the  king's  writ  does  not  run  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
New  York. 

It  took  but  one  day  for  Son-in-law  Jenkins  to  discover 
that  while  Tammany  is  great,  the  United  States  Government 
is  greater.  When  the  flamboyant  Jenkins  ordered  a  vessel 
released  from  quarantine,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  refused  to  clear  her  until  the  Federal  quarantine  of 
twenty  days  had  been  observed.  Being  "released"  by 
Jenkins  was  thus  comparatively  meaningless.  Further  than 
that,  other  seaports  in  the  United  States  informed  the  Jen- 
kins person  that  if  the  twenty-day  quarantine  were  not  ob- 
served in  New  York,  they  would  treat  that  city  as  an  infected 
port,  and  quarantine  against  her. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  or  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Dr. 
Jenkins  in  raising  legal  and  constitutional  questions  at  a 
moment  of  emergency,  when  the  pestilence  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  country,  it  is  manifest  that  something  must 
be  done  to  prohibit  and  prevent  absolutely  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  question.  This  great  nation  can  not  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  an  ignorant  or  prejudiced  quarantine  officer  in  any 
seaport,  any  more  than  to  the  prejudice  or  partisan  feeling 
of  a  governor  of  a  State  in  the  event  of  a  riot  which  may 
threaten  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  States  must  concede  to  the  Federal  Government  a 
full  measure  of  authority  in  all  matters  which  concern  the 
nation  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Instead  of  being  a  con- 
geries of  States,  each,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  independ- 
ent of  all  the  rest,  except  in  a  very  few  matters,  we  must  be 
A  NATION,  with  a  central  government  capable  of  dealing  with 
any  and  every  question  which  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

This  very  question  of  quarantine  supplies  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  Federal  juris- 
diction and  its  supersession  of  the  power  of  the  several 
States.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  serious  danger 
that  cholera  may  effect  a  lodgment  at  some  point  or  points 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  being  so,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  its  finding  its  way  in  a  few  hours  through  Vermont 
into  New  York,  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  we  may  be  certain, 
has  no  inland  quarantine  regulations  which  would  be  effective 
to  exclude  the  pestilence  from  entering  by  this  rear-door. 
Our  own  coast  is  exposed  to  a  like  danger.  The  Canadian- 
Pacific  Railroad  could  transport  carloads  of  cholera-infected 
immigrants  without  any  one  being  the  wiser,  and  they  would 
be  diffused  and  disseminated  through  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California,  simply  because  there  is  no  general,  central 
authority  to  impose  an  interstate  quarantine  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  terrible  scourge. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  need  fear  any  ill  effects 
to  follow  increased  centralization.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  continue  to  be  the  creation 


and  the  creatures  of  the  will  of  the  people  if  their  authority 
were  extended  an  hundred  fold,  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple would  not  only  be  equally  safe,  but  would  be  secured  by 
broader  and  more  substantial  guarantees  than  can  possibly 
be  afforded  by  our  present  dual  and  incongruous  system. 
It  is  wholly  unworthy  a  great  nation  that  one  of  its 
most  profound  jurists  should  be  able  to  write  a  treatise 
on  the  conflict  of  its  laws,  meaning  thereby  the  points  of 
friction  between  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States. 

The  extension  of  the  idea  of  centralization  would  tend  to 
break  down  the  notion  of  sectionalism,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
must  eventually  rend  the  nation  asunder.  If  the  United 
States  ever  goes  to  pieces  it  will  not  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
war  or  series  of  wars,  but  as  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
silent  but  potent  idea  of  sectional  rights  and  privileges  as 
opposed  to  that  of  nationalism,  and  in  that  event  there  must 
be  at  least  four  North  American  republics  instead  of  one, 
and  possibly  more.  The  United  States  should  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  but  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  the  State  of 
Maine  or  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  State  of  Washington 
or  the  State  of  Florida.  Local  self-government  must  be 
maintained,  but  the  nation  must  be  supreme  in  all  matters 
which  are  or  may  be  national  in  their  character. 


"  Labor  Day  "  passed  over  almost  without  notice.  The 
stores  were  not  shut,  and  most  of  the  workingmen  were 
at  work  as  usual  at  their  jobs.  The  jaw-workers  of  the 
Federated  Trades,  a  few  walking-delegates  from  the  unions, 
and  a  few  men  who  were  out  of  a  job,  had  a  parade  all  to 
themselves  in  Market  Street,  which  stopped  the  cars  and 
impeded  travel  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  ;  a  few  en- 
thusiastic champions  of  labor  became  exhilarated  in  the 
evening  over  the  gallant  defense  of  the  rights  of  labor  at 
Homestead,  Cceur  d'Alene,  and  at  the  mines  in  Tennessee  ; 
but  for  these  incidents,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
day  from  other  days  of  the  week. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
last  occasion  on  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  celebrate 
Labor  Day.  It  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  where  St. 
Patrick's  Day  peacefully  reposes.  It  was  instituted  by  a 
cowardly  legislature  in  deference  to  the  demand  of  a  pack 
of  howling  labor  agitators.  It  has  no  real  excuse  for  ex- 
istence. The  labor  which  the  Federated  Trades  represent 
has  no  right  to  a  day  of  celebration.  It  is  not  honest 
American  labor,  but  the  labor  of  brawling  foreigners  who 
want  to  be  regarded  as  heroes  because  they  do  what  all  the 
rest  of  us  do — work  for  their  bread — that  is,  when  they  are  not 
on  strike.  The  only  trade  which  the  Labor-Day  demagogues 
work  at  is  fomenting  disturbance  between  employers  and 
workmen,  and  then  trying  to  settle  the  controversy  for  a 
bribe.     Such  labor  has  no  right  to  "a  day." 

The  way  to  celebrate  a  Labor  Day  is  to  labor  on  it — each 
man  at  his  trade.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  if  it  asked  for  an  Employers'  Day,  to  be 
made  a  State  holiday  ?  Honest  labor  wants  to  earn  wages 
six  days  in  every  week.  When  it  loses  a  day,  there  is  so 
much  less  money  to  be  brought  home  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren on  Saturday.  This  is  nothing  to  the  walking-delegates 
of  unions  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Federated  Trades,  be- 
cause they  are  not  paid  by  the  day,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  to 
the  carpenter,  and  the  mason,  and  the  painter,  and  the 
plasterer,  and  the  tailor,  and  the  shoemaker,  who  have  fam- 
ilies, and  need  every  dollar  they  can  scrape  together.  Cele- 
brating Labor  Day  is  fine  fun  for  the  labor  leaders,  whose  im- 
portance is  increased  by  their  appearance  in  the  streets  on 
prancing  horses  ;  but  it  is  unprofitable  business  for  the  real 
workman,  who  may  have  sickness  at  home,  or  a  hoard  de- 
pleted by  levies  to  maintain  some  union  on  strike. 

Delegates  from  the  Federated  Trades  went  round  on 
Monday  morning  begging  employers  to  close  their  places,  in 
order  that  their  hands  might  inarch  in  the  parade.  One  of 
the  citizens  thus  accosted  is  a  large  employer  of  labor,  and, 
likewise,  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard.  He  retorted  to 
the  delegates  :  "  Why  should  I  close  my  doors  and  dock 
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my  men  of  one  day's  pay  to  oblige  fellows  like  you,  upon 
whom,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  have  to  open  fire  within 
a  couple  of  months  to  defend  life  and  property  against  your 
attacks?" 

The  best  thing  that  labor  agitators  can  do  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  go  very  slow  and  sing  very  small  The  public 
are  sick  of  them  to  a  degree  that  language  can  hardly  de- 
scribe. From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  labor  agitators 
have  inspired  a  hatred  and  contempt  which  are  bringing 
honest  labor  into  disrepute.  They  have  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  laborers  more  honest  than  themselves.  They  have 
insulted  the  common  sense  of  the  community  by  claims  so 
preposterous  that  even  children  laugh  at  them.  They  have 
set  law  and  order  at  defiance.  They  have  murdered  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  cold  blood.  They  have  seized  other 
men's  property  and  destroyed  it.  They  have  entered  the 
houses  of  non-union  men  in  the  night  and  sacked  them,  by 
way  of  revenge.  They  have  threatened  those  who  oppose 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  assassin  who  sneaks  behind 
a  wall  to  shoot  his  enemy.  And  on  the  heels  of  these  out- 
rages, which  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  punishment,  they  osten- 
tatiously parade  in  public  by  way  of  celebrating  "  Labor 
Day." 

These  things  will  end  badly.  There  was  once,  in  another 
country,  a  body  of  men  who  assumed,  like  the  labor  union- 
ists, to  be  superior  to  law  and  defiant  of  decency.  They 
were  called  Jacobins.  They  usurped  supreme  power  in 
France,  as  the  unions  are  trying  to  usurp  supreme  power  in 
this  country.  They  not  only  browbeat  king,  queen,  and 
ministers,  but  they  bullied  the  legislative  body  in  its  own 
hall,  and  dictated  what  laws  it  should  pass,  and  what 
laws  it  should  not  pass,  just  as  the  labor  unions 
dictate  to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures.  They  pro- 
claimed, in  the  very  language  of  the  labor  unions,  that 
they  were  the  people,  and  that  power  rested  with  them. 
This  went  on  until  one  day  a  soldier  appeared  on  the  scene 
— appeared  with  cannon  and  grape-shot ;  and  when  he  was 
through  his  first  night's  work  the  Jacobins  had  ceased  to 
exist.     What  has  been  will  be  again. 

In  the  nature  of  things  no  great  degree  of  intimacy  or 
cordiality  can  exist  between  Cardinal  Ruggiero,  Prefect 
Financial  of  the  affairs  of  the  Propaganda,  and  the  Argo- 
naut yet  we  consider  it  but  just  to  his  eminence  to  say  that 
we  think  it  possible  that  his  dismissal  from  office  by  His 
Holiness  the  Supreme  Pontiff  does  him  a  great  injustice.  A 
recent  dispatch  from  Rome  gives  as  the  reason  of  the  unfor- 
tunate cardinal's  discharge  that  it  has  become  known  that  he, 
and  not  the  previously  removed  Mgr.  Folichi,  "was  really 
the  guilty  party  in  connection  with  the  misinvestments,"  to 
use  a  mild  term,  of  the  Papal  funds.  It  is  added  that  not 
only  was  the  cardinal  secretly  up  to  his  neck  in  that 
financial  scandal,  but  that  it  was  actually  he  who  poi- 
soned the  Pope's  mind  against  Mgr.  Folichi,  Vice-Cham- 
berlain to  the  Holy  Father.  "  It  was  alleged,"  the  dis- 
patch proceeds,  in  exposition  of  this  distressing  inci- 
dent of  sacred  finance,  "that  in  the  winter  of  1S90  and 
1 89 1 ,  Folichi,  supported  by  Prince  Buoncompagni  and 
Baron  Lazaroni,  resolved,  in  order  to  save  the  Banco  di 
Roma,  in  which  the  Vatican  held  ten  thousand  out  of  twelve 
thousand  shares,  besides  other  securities,  to  establish  in 
Paris,  London,  Rome.  Berlin,  and  New  York  a  syndicate  of 
Roman  Catholic  banks,  with  the  object  of  absorbing  the 
financial  societies  of  Rome,  which  were  known  to  be  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  to  restore  them  to  vitality,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  the  value  of  their  depreciated  securities  " 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Vatican  was  anxious  to  boom  its  stocks 
with  the  pious  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bankers  of 
Europe  and  New  York.  "Above  all,  the  prince  and  baron 
wanted  to  save  the  Banco  di  Roma" — of  which  the  Vatican, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  held  ten  thousand  out  of  the  twelve 
thousand  shares—"  intending,  as  they  eventually  did,  to  re- 
construct it."  The  scandal  arising  out  of  the  affair  has 
shaken  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The  Vatican  dropped  a 
pot  of  good  money  in  the  business,  and  the  vengeful  axe  of 
the  cinched  Pope  dropped  the  tonsured  head  of  Mgr.  Folichi 
into  the  basket.  That  prelate,  it  now  appears,  is  in  the  way 
to  get  his  head  back  again,  while  Cardinal  Ruggiero' s  is  off. 
Of  course  this  second  decapitation  may  be  deserved  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reverent  student  of  affairs  at  the  capital  of 
Christendom  can  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  cause 
of  his  downfall  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  political  as  financial. 
Cardinal  Ruggiero  for  a  long  time  has  been  as  prominent  a 
candidate  for  the  Papal  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  aged  Leo's 
death,  as  David  B.  Hill  was  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  until  after  the  first  ballot  was  taken  at  Chicago 
the  other  day.  Whether  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  decided  to 
give  the  benefit  cf  his  ante-mortem  influence  to  some  other 
aspirant,  or,  having  a  human  aversion  against  all  aspirants, 
as  such,  he  has  simply  "downed"  Ruggiero  for  being  a 
particularly  conspicuous  memento  mori,  can  not  he  deter- 
mined at  this  distance.     It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  suspend 


judgment  in  the  cardinal's  case  until  it  shall  be  known  to  a 
certainty  that  he  has  been  boodling  instead  of  merely  looking 
after  his  fences  with,  perhaps,  too  lively  an  assiduity.  In 
either  event,  the  sympathy  of  the  world  can  not  be  withheld 
from  the  old  gentleman  who  has  the  distinction  to  be 
Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth.  To  be  aware  that  the 
Almighty  has  commissioned  you  as  his  lieutenant,  en- 
dowed you  with  authority  to  send  your  fellow-creatures, 
singly  or  by  the  million,  to  heaven  or  hell,  and  made 
you,  in  matters  of  faith,  as  infallible  as  Himself — to  be 
aware  of  all  this,  and  then,  also,  to  have  the  knowledge  that 
you  can  not  tell  any  better  than  the  next  man  who  it  is  that 
has  emptied  your  safe,  must  be  irritating.  It  is  also  sur- 
prising to  mankind,  and  occasionally,  we  should  judge,  con- 
founding to  the  Vicegerent's  own  mind.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  fancy  that  when  the  Infallible  One  is  tossing  on  his  lonely 
pillow,  wondering  under  his  night-cap  whether  it  was  that 
fellow  Ruggiero  instead  of  Folichi  who,  after  all,  made 
away  with  the  ducats  ;  or,  when  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
and  eyeing  his  coffee  with  suspicion  of  poison — it  is  not 
difficult  to  fancy  the  Infallible  One,  we  say,  asking  himself 
why  the  Almighty,  having  been  pleased  to  do  so  much  for  a 
single  human  creature,  it  had  not  pleased  Him  to  do  a  little 
more. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  : 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  August  26,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argo?iaut  of  the  twenty-second  instant 
you  slate  that  "An  amendment  to  the  election  law  of  California  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  general  election,  November 
8,  1892.  The  amendment  is  the  requirement  that  every  voter  must  be 
able  to  write  his  own  name  and  to  read,  in  the  English  language,  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  As  agent  of  the  Calis- 
toga and  Clear  Lake  Stage  Lines,  I  meet  people  from  all  parts  of  this 
State,  and  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  have  heard  of  this  proposed 
amendment.  But  all,  without  exception,  say  they  will  vote  for  it.  Can 
you  send  me  or  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  copy  of  the  amendment  ? 
By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

Louis  McLane.Jr. 

The  information  desired  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  California  Election  Laws,  together  with  Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendments  and  Legislative  Enactments, 
etc.,"  prepared  for  general  distribution  by  Hon.  E.  G. 
Waite,  Secretary  of  State.  It  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  new  ballot  law  under  the  Australian  system,  which  will 
be  first  used  in  this  State  in  November  j  the  San  Francisco 
registration  law  ;  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  other  propositions  to  be  voted  on  in  November ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  important  political  information.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  ignorance  among  voters  as  to  the  vari- 
ous propositions  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  by 
their  ballots  at  the  next  election,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  who  has  any  doubt  as  to  their  significance  to  write  to 
Mr.  Waite,  at  Sacramento,  for  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet. 

The  particular  amendment  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers  is  "an  act  to  ascertain  and  express  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  upon  the  subject  of  requir- 
ing an  educational  qualification  of  voters,"  and  the  qualifica- 
tion proposed  is  that  every  voter  shall  "be  able  to  write  his 
name  and  read  any  section  of  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language."  It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  State  to 
enact  such  a  law.  Massachusetts  requires  the  qualification 
that  the  voter  shall  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read 
the  constitution  in  English,  unless  physically  disabled,  and 
that  he  shall  have  paid  State,  county,  or  town-tax  within 
two  years.  Connecticut  requires  the  voter  to  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  or  laws.  The  new  State  constitution 
of  -Mississippi  requires  the  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
to  pay  a  heavy  electoral  poll-tax  before  election,  and,  further, 
that  at  registration  he  shall  read  and  explain  any  section 
of  the  constitution  the  officers  of  registration  may  present  to 
their  satisfaction.  The  chief  object  of  this  new  requirement 
is  apparent.  It  is  to  guard  against  the  ignorant  colored 
voter  ;  but  it  likewise  includes  the  illiterate  and  pauperized 
whites.  To  the  educational  qualification  the  payment  of  the 
poll-tax  is  added. 

The  necessity  of  incorporating  similar  requirement  for  vot- 
ing— at  least  an  educational  qualification — is  becoming  appar- 
ent in  all  of  the  States,  and  in  view  of  the  debauching  of  the 
ballot  by  the  hordes  of  tramps  and  vagabonds,  criminals, 
paupers,  irresponsible,  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  worthless, 
who  swell  the  voting  lists  at  elections  and  frequently  pervert 
the  franchise  to  the  worst  results  and  against  the  honest  suf- 
frage of  worthy  citizens.  It  is  imperative  that  something  of 
the  kind  shall  be  adopted  and  enforced.  A  law  has  been 
framed  in  California  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  to  be 
popularly  ratified — as  it  should  and  doubtless  will  be — or 
defeated,  through  negligence,  indifference,  or  apathy  of  the 
voters.  It  is  important  that  every  voter  of  solid  worth  and 
possessed  of  concern  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  incorporate  the 
much-needed  reform  in  the  laws  of  the  State.  To  require 
every  voter  to  be  able — unless  physically  disabled — to  write 


his  name  and  read  the  constitution  and  laws  in  English  is 
no  hardship,  but  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  voter  himself  and  a 
matter  of  welfare  to  the  State.  It  would  render  inoperative 
and  futile  the  manufacture  of  swarms  of  ignorant,  vicious, 
and  purchased  ballot- stuffers  by  corrupt  judges  of  partisan 
courts,  with  perjured  witnesses  and  party  managers  to  facili- 
tate the  milling  process  in  which  reckless  aliens,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  obligation  to  which  they  make  oath  or  to 
speak  English,  are  invested  with  the  precious  privilege  of 
citizenship,  to  defeat  at  the  polls  the  vote  of  the  native  citizen 
in  the  choice  of  officials  and  the  trust  of  the  government. 
California  is  safe  from  the  Chinese  by  Federal  enactment,  so 
far  as  the  voting  qualification  is  involved,  yet  the  State  suffers 
from  the  no  less  dangerous  evil  of  the  admission  to  the  polls 
as  voters  of  aliens  as  vile  as  and  more  numerous  than  the 
"heathen  Chinese" — the  encroaching  swarms  from  portions 
of  Europe.  Under  the  new  qualification  in  Mississippi, 
out  of  110,100  whiles,  66,127  passed  registration,  and 
only  8,615  out  of  147,205  blacks.  California  might  not  be 
able  to  make  a  much  better  showing  in  respect  to  aliens,  and 
the  same  is  probably  true  of  other  States  of  the  North — par- 
ticularly in  Tammany-bound  New  York  city  and  in  boss- 
ruled  Brooklyn. 

Let  every  good  citizen  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  newspapers  are  troubled  by  the  discovery  that  the 
number  of  men  in  this  country  is  largely  in  excess  of  that 
of  women,  and  that  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is 
increasing  with  each  decennial  period.  The  sexes  have  com- 
pared as  follows  in  the  three  last  census  years  :  In  1870, 
there  were  97,801  females  to  every  100,000  males,  so  that 
out  of  ever)-  million  men  27,990  were  doomed  to  celibacy. 
In  18S0,  there  were  96,544  females  to  even,-  100,000  males, 
so  that  out  of  every  million  men  34,560  could  not  find 
wives.  In  1890,  there  were  95,280  females  to  every  100,- 
000  males,  so  that  out  of  every  million  men  there  were  47,- 
200  who  had  no  female  counterparts.  At  this  rate,  in  a  few 
years,  the  number  of  bachelors  who  are  bachelors  from 
necessity  will  become  so  large  as  to  be  a  serious  social  in- 
convenience. If  women  become  so  scarce  that  specimens 
command  a  premium,  society  will  be  confronted  with  a 
problem  that  will  be  as  novel  as  it  may  be  grave. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  sex  is  not  common  to 
the  whole  country.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  females  over  males,  so 
that  in  case  of  extreme  famine  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
draw  upon  these  States  for  a  small  supply  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  bachelors'  lot.  But  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Alleghany  Range,  women  are  scarce,  and  grow- 
ing scarcer.  The  only  States  in  which  an  approach  to 
equality  between  the  sexes  is  observed  are  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  where  the  number  of  negro  women  is 
large  ;  as  for  the  new  States  in  this  section  of  the  country — 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Washington — they 
contain  nearly  two  men  to  every  woman.  And  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  remedy  the  evil,  because 
their  surplus  stock  of  women  is  so  smalL  Massachusetts  can 
barely  spare  65,000,  the  other  New  England  States  10,000 
or  20,000  each,  New  York  45,000,  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  perhaps,  15,000  between  them;  but  Pennsylvania  is 
short  75,000,  and  Georgia  and  Florida  15,000  ;  what  is  the 
balance  that  is  left  between  so  many  Westerners  famishing 
for  wives  ?  The  theory  has  been  that  emigration  from  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  would  diminish  the  male  pop- 
ulation, and  leave  a  female  surplus  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
West  ;  but  the  surplus  seems  to  be  largely  imaginary.  Eu- 
ropean immigration  recruits  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  males, 
and  the  reproduction  of  females  is  declining  year  by  year. 
It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  for  statesmen  seriously  to 
consider  the  possible  extinction  of  the  female  "Sex. 

The  problem  is  not  new.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
arose  in  Virginia,  and,  likewise,  in  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
To  the  former  province,  numbers  of  criminals  guilty  of  minor 
offenses  were  transported,  and  every  year  a  few  adventurous 
Englishmen,  wean*  of  home,  emigrated  to  the  plantations  in 
America,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  These 
exiles  were  almost  all  males.  It  appears  that  they  were 
unable  to  find  wives  among  the  Indians.  The  male  Indian 
is  an  uxorious  beast,  and  likes  to  keep  all  the  young  squaws 
for  himself.  The  Virginian  colonists  appealed  to  the  king 
for  women.  The  gracious  monarch  listened  to  the  appeal 
and  sent  material  for  wives  to  his  faithful  colonists  ;  what 
sort  of  material,  the  veracious  chronicle  of  Moll  Flanders  is 
there  to  telL  Similar  appeals  reached  the  King  of  France 
from  his  subjects  in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  His  heart,  also, 
bled  for  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  were  doomed  to  a  life 
of  celibacy  ;  how  kind  he  was  to  the  Louisianians,  the  touch- 
ing tale  of  Manori  Lescaut  reveals,  while  M.  Garneau  sup- 
plies the  history  of  the  royal  benevolence  in  Canada. 

The  French  jails  were  emptied  of  their  female  inmates, 
and  they  were  shipped  from  St.  Malo.  or  Brest,  or  L' Orient. 
On  arrival  at  Quebec  they  were  lodged   in  barracks  under 
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the  superintendence  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  were  carefully 
fattened  for  market.  Meanwhile,  word  was  sent  to  all  the 
riverine  parishes  that  a  fresh  consignment  of  fine,  fresh 
young  women  had  arrived  from  France,  and  would  be  dis- 
posed of  to  parties  with  honorable  intentions  on  a  day  set. 
When  the  day  came,  the  women  were  stood  up  in  rows  in 
the  Place  du  Palais,  each  "habitan"  chose  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  and  packed  her  off  in  his  boat  to  his  home.  In  neither 
place  was  the  German  plan  adopted  of  selling  at  a  premium 
all  the  ladies  who  commanded  a  premium,  and  devoting  the 
money  to  defray  the  discount  on  those  who  could  not  get  a 
husband  if  they  were  empty  handed. 

These  historical  precedents  are  not  likely  to  be  copied  to- 
day. But  there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  take 
advantage  of  their  diminishing  numbers.  It  is  a  simple 
business  proposition.  When  a  merchant  finds  that  he  has 
an  excess  of  an  article  of  general  consumption  which  is 
growing  scarce,  he  raises  its  price,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
blaming  him.  It  would  be  but  reasonable  for  pretty,  un- 
married girls,  now  that  they  know  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, to  hold  themselves  at  a  premium,  and  to  demand  that 
suitors  shall  make  a  settlement  contingent  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  proposals.  In  Africa,  when  an  Arab  slave-trader 
carries  off  the  nubile  girls  of  a  village,  the  fathers  of  any 
who  escape  insist  on  getting  a  couple  of  cows  over  and 
above  the  market  rate  for  their  daughters  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  traffic  will  bear  it. 


For  nearly  two  weeks  now  the  harbor  of  New  York  has 
afforded  a  spectacle  which  should  carry  to  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  a  larger  lesson  than  the  need  for  quarantine. 
Since  the  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  the  first  cholera-infested 
vessel  from  Hamburg,  ship  after  ship  has  come,  until,  at  this 
writing,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  lying  at  anchor  in  quaran- 
tine, some  with  cholera  on  board,  and  some  without ;  but 
nearly  all  having  between  their  decks  something  worse  for  the 
country  in  the  long  run  than  even  a  temporary  epidemic  of 
cholera.  We  mean  the  immigrants.  These  creatures,  herded 
in  every  steerage,  are  scarcely  human,  and  when  the  pinch 
comes,  the  humanitarian,  the  sentimentalist,  the  demagogue, 
the  health-officers,  and  all  others  show  by  action  their  per- 
ception of  this  truth.  The  first  demand  of  the  clean — the 
civilized  portion  of  a  quarantined  ship's  company,  the  cabin- 
passengers — is  that  the  animals  of  the  steerage  shall  be  re- 
moved, or  themselves  set  somewhere  apart  Every  body 
recognizes  the  justice  of  this  demand — even  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  newspapers,  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
permit  the  reporters  at  quarantine  to  write  of  the  steerage 
passengers  as  if  they  were  so  many  sheep  in  danger  of  the 
scab,  or,  rather,  so  many  hogs  that  cholera  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  attack. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  these  wretches  that  they 
are  what  they  are,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  when  they  do  not 
threaten  those  near  them  with  cholera,  or  small-pox,  or 
typhoid  fever,  or  itch,  or  vermin,  that  those  who  view  their 
degradation  and  misery7  should  feel  for  them  pity  as  well  as 
disgust.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  hospitality  of  this 
country  should  be  extended  to  these  beings.  They  are  the 
result  of  long  ages  of  misgovernment,  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  wrong  in  Europe — the  punishment  for  its  social  sins 
and  blunders.  It  is  right  that  Europe,  therefore,  should  be 
compelled  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their  presence,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  escape  retribution  by  freighting  over  to  us 
the  scabs  of  its  social  body. 

When  cholera  germs  are  added  to  the  scabs,  America  re- 
volts. The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  ships 
coming  from  infected  ports,  with  immigrants  on  board,  shall 
undergo  a  quarantine  of  twenty  days  ;  if  without  immigrants, 
a  shorter  period  ;  and  that  all  ships  shall  be  held  until  known 
to  be  clean  in  health.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  scabs  are 
known  not  to  have  been  mixed  with  cholera  germs  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  or  when  the  two  have  been  separated  at 
our  expense,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  consignments 
of  scabs  as  usual. 

This  is  plain  language.  It  may  be  considered  disgusting. 
But  it  is  not  nearly  so  disgusting  as  the  things  it  describes — 
immigrants  and  cholera. 

Despite  the  President's  proclamation  they  keep  coming. 
Every  day  a  vessel  or  two,  with  its  cargo  of  offal,  adds 
itself  to  the  guarded  fleet  in  New  York  harbor.  The  steam- 
ship companies  are  actually  taking  loads  of  immigrants  at 
European  ports  under  the  advertised  condition  of  twenty 
days'  quarantine  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  ! 

The  President  has  done  all  that  he  is  empowered  to  do, 
the  lawyers  say.  More  he  can  only  do  by  calling  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  which  may  authorize  him  to  suspend 
intercourse  with  Europe  absolutely.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  were  Congress  now  sitting  it  would  not  hesitate  to  pass 
the  necessary  amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act.  The 
country  is  trembling  with  fear  of  the  cholera.  It  sees  an- 
other Hamburg,  on  shipboard  and  shore,  gathering  so  near 
New  York  that  swimmers  have  been  forbidden  to  enter  the 


possibly  deadly  water  at  certain  points.  New  York  is  her- 
self but  another  gigantic  emigrant  ship.  Should  the  scourge 
land,  God  only  can  tell  what  frightful  havoc  of  life  would 
follow,  not  there  alone  but  thoughout  the  whole  continent, 
for  cholera  is  a  swift  and  mighty  traveler.  It  is  Death's  ex- 
press rider.  At  any  moment  the  news  may  be  flashed  that 
there  is  a  case  of  cholera  in  a  New  York  hospital.  Be- 
tween us  and  that  announcement  there  stands  only  the  intel- 
ligence, the  integrity,  and  the  vigilance  of  Tammany  !  And 
one  night  this  week,  Croker,  Boss  of  Tammany,  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  quarantine  line  to  visit  the  health  officer 
who  has  the  lives  of  the  people  of  half  the  world  at  his 
mercy.  The  health  officer  is  the  boss's  son-in-law.  Well 
may  the  nation  seem  restless. 

Let  President  Harrison  summon  Congress  and  close  our 
ports  to  immigrants.  That  spectacle  in  New  York  harbor 
will  cause  the  people  of  the  Union  to  applaud  his  act.  The 
ports  should  be  kept  closed  until  not  a  case  of  cholera  re- 
mains in  Europe  and  Asia.  Then,  when  fear  of  an  epi- 
demic disease  had  taught  the  American  people  how  easily, 
how  simply,  this  "immigration  problem"  can  be  solved, 
there  would  arise  such  a  demand  for  its  solution  in  per- 
manence as  would  compel  response.  It  is  not  immigration 
that  is  the  problem,  but  the  demagogues  who  seek  the  votes 
of  the  naturalized,  and  for  the  sake  of  them  betray  their 
country's  future. 

If  cholera  shall  be  kept  out,  why  should  the  thousands  of 
wretches  now  held  in  quarantine  be  let  in  ?  Why  should  the 
dam  that  has  kept  back  a  few  weeks1  flow  of  the  vast  volume 
of  brutalized,  unintelligent,  vicious,  foul,  and  criminal 
humanity  that  reaches  us  year  by  year,  be  taken  down  at  all  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  will  spring  up  in  millions  of 
American  minds  as  the  pool  of  tilth  behind  the  dam  grows 
bigger  and  rises  higher.  That  is  the  larger  lesson  to  the 
American  people  which  the  spectacle  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  affords. 

President  Harrison's  letter  of  acceptance  is  a  clear, 
masterly  exposition  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
publican party-.  The  letter  has  the  ring  of  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  and  is  the  fitting  utterance  of  a  man  who  feels 
to  the  full  the  great  responsibility  of  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  called,  and  which  he  has  been  invited  to  occupy  for 
a  second  term. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  we  think,  to  advert  to  the  questions 
of  fact  which  President  Harrison  employs  in  support  of  his 
position  that  the  policy  of  protection,  as  maintained  by  the 
Republican  party,  is  the  best  possible  policy  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  certainly  better  than 
the  free-trade  ideas  which  are  sought  to  be  disguised  as  tariff 
for  revenue.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  no  honest  man 
and  good  citizen  has  any  right  to  be  a  protectionist. 

The  statistical  portion  of  the  letter  of  acceptance  may  be 
condensed,  and  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  statements 
of  fact  which  support  the  policy  of  protection  : 

Taking  all  the  countries  which  accepted  the  reciprocity 
offer  made  by  that  act,  our  trade  to  June  30,  1S92,  increased 
23.7S  per  cent.  With  Brazil  the  increase  was  nearly  1 !  per 
cent.,  with  Cuba  54.8  per  cent.,  and  with  Porto  Rico  34  per 
cent.  During  the  first  half  of  1892,  Spain  sent  less  than 
1,000  bags  of  flour  to  Cuba,  while  the  United  States  sent  to 
Havana  alone  168,487  bags,  and  about  as  much  more  to 
other  ports  on  the  island.  Our  export  of  pork  products  to 
Germany  increased  $2,052,074.  American  coal  went  to 
Cuba  to  the  extent  of  150,000  tons,  where  formerly  there  had 
been  no  market  at  all  for  it 

Under  the  new  tariff  law  there  has  been  an  average  ad- 
vance in  wages  of  .75  of  one  per  cent.  There  has  been  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  all  farm  products  of  18.67  per  cent, 
and  of  all  cereals  of  33.39  per  cent  In  New  York,  as  the 
report  of  the  Democratic  Labor  Commissioner  shows,  the 
aggregate  sum  paid  in  wages  has  increased  $6,377,975,  and 
the  production  $31,315,130  over  the  previous  year. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  13,240,830  pounds  of  tin-plate,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  first  quarter,  826,922  pounds,  with  the  last 
quarter,  8,000,000  pounds,  shows  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  Treasury  expert  estimates  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  our  production  of  tin-plate  will  be  200,000,000  pounds. 

The  annual  value  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  increased 
more  than  $400,000,000  over  the  average  for  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  more  than  $210,000,000  over  1890,  the  last 
year  unaffected  by  the  new  tariff.  Our  exports  in  1892  ex- 
ceeded those  of  1890  by  more  than  $172,000,000,  and  the 
annual  average  for  ten  years  by  $265,000,000.  Our  exports 
of  breadstuff's  increased  over  those  of  1890  by  more  than 
$144,000,000,  of  provisions  over  $4,000,000,  and  of  manu- 
factures over  $8,000,000.  The  merchandise  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  in  1892  was  $202,944,342.  Well  may 
President  Harrison  declare  that  : 

11  No  other  nation  can  match  the  commercial  progress  which  these 


figures  disclose.    Our  compassion  may  well  go  out  to  I 
necessities  and  habits  still  compel  to  declare  thai  our  ft 
pressed  and  our  trade  restricted  by  a  protective  tariff.' 

This  summary  of  the  letter  of  acceptance  has  been  con- 
fined purposely  and  scrupulously  to  the  business  view  of  the 
national  situation.  It  demonstrates  the  proposition  that  the 
Mckinley  Bill  is  working  beneficially  for  even'  national 
interest,  and  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  throw  aside  protection 
for  a  policy  which  could  not  improve  matters,  and  would,  in 
all  reasonable  probability,  work  serious,  if  not  irreparable,  in- 
jury. 

We  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  letter,  for  they  are  so  aptly  framed  as  to 
speak  volumes  in  a  few  lines.     The  President  says  : 

"The  Democratic  party  offers  a  programme  of  demolition.  The 
protective  policy  to  which  all  business,  even  that  of  the  importer,  is  now 
adjusted,  the  reciprocity  policy,  the  new  merchant  marine — are  all  to 
be  demolished — not  gradually,  not  taken  down,  but  blown  up.  To  this 
programme  of  destruction  it  has  added  one  constructive  feature,  the 
reestablishment  of  State  banks  of  issue. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Republican  parly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinct- 
ively a  policy  of  safe  progression  and  development  of  new  factories, 
new  markets,  and  new  ships.  It  will  subject  business  to  no  perilous 
changes,  but  offers  attractive  opportunities  for  expansion  upon  familiar 
lines." 

No  truer  words  were  ever  written,  and  with  them  we  may 
leave  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  acceptance,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  so  utterly- 
blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  reject  a  policy  of  progres- 
sion and  construction  for  one  of  retrogression  and  demolition. 

A  prominent  Cleveland  Democrat  of  New  York,  in  stat- 
ing his  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  Empire  State  will  cast 
its  vote  for  Cleveland,  confidently  reckons  upon  the  thou- 
sands of  votes  of  newly  naturalized  aliens,  freshly  made 
voters  for  the  occasion,  who  are  sure  to  put  in  ballots  for 
the  Democratic  ticket;  and  he  significantly  adds:  "As 
they  always  do."  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Democrats  to  carry  New  York.  Harrison  can  be  elected 
with  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York  against 
him  ;  but  these  votes,  it  is  very  certain,  will  be  cast 
for  the  Republican  ticket.  With  the  Democrats  the 
situation  is  different.  The  loss  of  New  York  is  tantamount 
to  the  final  collapse  of  their  party  and  its  candidates.  Unless 
Cleveland  carries  New  York,  he  will  not  stand  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  election.  Accordingly,  his  party  is  preparing  to 
make  the  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  Empire 
State.  Against  the  loss  of  voters  who  abandon  free  trade 
and  join  the  ranks  for  protection,  against  the  thousands  of 
new  voters,  now  come  of  age,  mostly  native-born  and  for 
protection,  the  Democrats  count  upon  the  courts  as  naturali- 
zation mills  to  grind  out  voters  from  the  immigrant  class 
now  pouring  in  from  the  slums  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  cholera  regulations  excluding  immigrants  may  last 
until  after  the  election.  If  they  do,  it  will  result  in  a  large, 
diminution  of  the  Democratic  vote  in  New  York. 


Every  decent  man,  whether  an  admirer  of  pugilism  or  not, 
must  rejoice  to  hear  that  John  L.  Sullivan  has  at  last  been 
"  knocked  out."  For  over  twelve  years  the  prominence  of 
this  ruffian  has  disgraced  the  American  people.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  good  about  the  man.  The  only  possible 
trait  for  which  he  could  be  praised  was  what  was  called  his 
"  generosity,"  which  means  that  when  he  was  drunk  he  would 
throw  away  his  easily  earned  dollars  in  gin-mills  and  lavish 
them  on  his  parasites,  male  and  female.  He  had  no  redeem- 
ing qualities.  He  was  a  drunkard,  a  braggart,  a  bully,  and 
a  coward — for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  beat  his  wife,  and  once 
unmercifully  thrashed  a  diminutive  news-boy.  Yet  such  was 
the  terror  that  his  name  inspired  that  all  seemed  to  fear  him. 
Once  on  a  railway  train  he  was  abusing  a  brake-man,  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  who  struck  the  bruiser  and  knocked 
him  senseless  under  a  seat  When  the  brakeman  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  Sullivan  whom  he  had  knocked  down,  he 
was  so  terrified  that  he  jumped  from  the  train.  When  the 
great  slogger  was  making  his  nine  months'  triumphal  tour 
through  these  United  States,  much  of  his  route  lay  through 
what  is  known  as  "tough"  territory — such  as  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  "bad 
man"  abounds.  It  was  fondly  hoped  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  public  that  Mr.  Sullivan  might  become  involved 
in  a  difficulty  with  some  of  the  indigenous  "bad  men,"  and 
be  neatly  and  expeditiously  shot  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  The  "champion"  was  preserved  to  us  for  many 
years,  to  swagger,  and  drink,  and  boast,  and,  finally,  to 
go  upon  the  stage  and  become  an  "actor."  But  he  has  at 
last  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  Corbett,  and  John  Law- 
rence Sullivan  retires  from  the  scene.  There  is  none  so 
poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  There  is  nothing  so  useless  in 
this  world  as  a  beaten  pugilist.  There  is  no  Valhalla  for 
ex-champions.  There  is  no  niche  for  John.  All  that  he  can 
do  will  be  to  run  a  groggery,  where  his  name  will  attract  the 
curious  to  come  and  "  treat "  him,  and  in  a  few  years  drink 
and  disease  will  lay  him  in  an  obscure  grave. 
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'IF    THINE    ENEMY    THIRST." 


(William  Higgins.  alias  Cockney  Bill,  alias  the  Cherub,  alias  Vincent 
de  Vere,  alias  the  Snoozer,  etc.,  loquitur,  with  the  coughing  spells 
omitted.) 

If  you'll  'ear  my  gentle  voice — and  it's  a-gettin'  bloomin' 
gentle  now — there's  nothink  so  heasy  as  preachin'.  Hit's 
the  practicin:  that's  so  bloody  'ard. 

'Ere  I  lies,  a  cawnvic'  in  the  'orspital  ward  of  a  Hamerican 
State  Prison,  a-coughin'  of  my  blessid  lungs  out,  and  servin' 
a  tenner  for  'uggin'  of  a  dear  hold  gemmun  with  hundue  haf- 
fection.  Yet  1  wos  a  good  little  bit  of  a  chappie,  donchemo, 
when  I  wos  a  kid.  1  grew  up  good,  too  ;  used  to  be  p'inted 
hout  has  a  lovely  hexample  at  the  Silver  Star  Mission  Sun- 
day-School in  Bleedin'  'Art  Yard — and,  snare  me  for  a 
dickey-bird,  hif  I  didn't  use  to  instruck  one  of  the  hinfant 
classes  meself.  So  you  see,  guv'nor,  that  I  knows  somethink 
of  the  preachin'  part  of  the  bizness.  And  now  I'll  tell  you 
'off  I  come  out  in  the  practicin'. 

One  of  the  pawson  fellers  that  used  to  come  to  the  mis- 
sion, was  a  bloke  called  the  Reverind  'Osea  Cawning.  'E 
wos  a  'ard  un,  'e  wos — a  regular  winegar  chap.  Yes,  blawst 
me,  if  he  wasn't  wus  than  winegar — he  wos  hall  bitin'  hacid, 
the  sorter  cove  that  wos  never  'appy  'cept  he  wos  a-preachin' 
'ell  and  damnation.  1  never  wonst  'ear  *im  speak  of  Gord 
as  a  Gord  of  mercy,  but  alius  as  a  horful  bein'  of  wengeance 
and  punishment  Maybe  hif  'e  'adent  'a'  been  so  free  of  'is 
hacid  and  not  so  bloody  kayrful  of  'is  'oney,  I  shouldn'  be 
'ere.  But  you  cawn't  tell,  donchemo.  I  guess,  arter  all,  I 
was  cut  out  for  a  baddun — a  hout  and  hout  baddun. 

I  wos  a-commin'  down  Haldget  Street  one  doiy,  when  I 
see  Pawson  Cawning  a-chinninJ  it  with  a  big,  fat  cove — one 
of  those  'ere  solid  ole  duffers  that  looks  as  hif  they  wos 
stuffed  out  with  Bank  of  Hingland  notes.  The  pawson  'ad 
a  little  book  in  'is  'and,  and  pretty  soon  I  see  old  money- 
bags put  'is  fat  fore-finger  in  'is  weskit-pockit  and  5ook  out  a 
couple  of  sovs.  Then  the  pawson  wrote  somethink  down  in 
the  little  book,  and  dropped  the  yellow-boys  in  'is  purse. 

"  Beggin'  again,"  I  says,  says  I  to  myself,  an'  s'elp  me 
Bawb  hif  I  wasn't  goin'  to  turn  an'  walk  awoiy,  rather  than 
speak  to  'is  nibsey,  the  pawson,  when  I  see  'im  do  somethink 
which  med  my  berlood  run  cold.  You  see,  sir,  it  'appened 
in  this  woy.  In  sayin'  good-bye  to  the  rich  cove,  the  pawson 
got  a  little  fiurrid,  donchemo,  and  instead  of  puttin'  the  purse 
in  'is  hinside  coat-pockit,  and  the  litde  book  wot  'ad  the 
names  down  on  it  in  'is  houtside  coat-pockit,  strike  me  ugly 
hif 'e  didn't  button  up  the  little  book  in  'is  hinside  pockit, 
and  drop  the  purse  into  the  pockit  of  'is  top-coat.  Has  quick 
as  I  see  this,  I  says  to  myself,  says  I  : 

"  Now,  'ere's  the  pawson  gone  and  put  'is  purse  w'ere 
every  young  crook  can  feel  hit  a-bulgin',  even  if  'is  fingers 
wos  hall  thumbs.  Just  think  you  now,  the  pawson  will 
lose  all  that  blessid  money  wot  'e's  been  workin'  so  'ard  to 
rake  in,  an'  the  poor  'eathin  won't  get  a  blessid  fawthin'. 
Now,"  I  says,  says  I,  "  I'll  jus'  let  'im  know  wot  a  hawful 
mistake  he's  made." 

With  that,  I  walks  up  be'ind  the  pawson,  and  slips  my 
'and  into  'is  pocket,  just  to  show  'im  where  the  bloomin' 
purse  wos,  when  'e  turned  like  lightnink  and  grabs  me  by 
the  wrist. 

"  Ah,  you  young  rascal,"  he  says,  says  'e,  "  pick  my  pockit, 
would  you?" 

Then,  as  'e  looks  at  me  close  :  "  Gracious  'evins,"  'e  cries, 
"ef  it  ain't  young  'Iggins,  of  the  mission  !  Wot  baseness  ! 
Wot  a  hawful  hingrate  !  " 

I  told  'im  I  wos  only  goin'  to  take  'is  purse  hout  of  'is 
pocket  and  give  it  to  Mm,  so  as  'e  could  put  it  sommers  safe, 
but  'e  only  larfed — a  nawsty,  'orrid  larf,  that  sounded  like  as 
hif  'e  was  sharpenin'  a  knife  for  me  on  a  steel  foile. 

When  I  see  that  'e  wouldn'  believe  me,  I  struggled  to  get 
awoiy,  but  'e  gripped  my  wrist  with  sich  a  horful  grip,  that 
'e  activally  broke  one  of  the  bones.  I  felt  it  go  snap,  an' 
begged  'im,  for  Gord's  sake,  to  let  me  hoff,  but  'e  only  larfed 
again — that  orful  larf,  and  said  that,  s'elp  'im  'evin,  'e  would 
make  a  wuss  example  of  me  nor  wos  ever  Lot's  wife.  With 
that,  'e  'anded  me  hover  to  a  cop,  wot  seized  me  by  the 
shoulder  w'ile  the  pawson — an1  it's  the  gorspel  truth  I'm 
a-tellin:  you,  guv'nor — kep1  a  'old  on  the  broken  wrist  an' 
kep'  a-grindin'  away  at  the  loose  bones,  until  w'en  I  gets  to 
the  station-'ouse  I  wos  dead  foint  with  the  sickness  of  it. 
Even  the  cop  see  that  I  worn't  shammin',  but  the  pawson,  'e 
hinsisted  that  I  was  a  young  reprobate,  that  'e  'ad  discovered 
my  true  character  the  first  moment  he'd  fixed  'is  peepers  on 
my  'andsome  mug — and  so  they  shoved  me  into  chokey. 
Then  'e  wanted  to  come  in  and  proy  with  me,  but  the  ser- 
geant, 'e  gave  the  pawson  a  queer  kind  of  a  look  loike,  up 
and  down — so  fawshin,  donchemo — and  says,  says  'e,  'twas 
"  again'  the  regilations." 

The  pawson  was  there  bright  an'  early  nex'  mawning, 
an'  I  thought  at  fust  'e  wasn't  a-goin'  to  happear  ag'in'  me, 
but  bless  'is  Christian  'eart,  I'm  jiggered  if  'e  didn't  want 
ter  proy  with  me  ag'in.  I  begged  'im  to  let  my  pore  mother 
know  where  I  wos,  but  'e  said  she  would  be  much  better  hof 
to  be  rid  of  me,  and  that,  w'en  I  got  hout  of  jail,  I  could  go 
back  to  'er  a  better  man.  Then  I  begged  'im  to  give  me 
another  chawnce,  but  3e  said  'e  might  'av'  if  I  'adn't  tried  to 
steal  the  Lord's  money,  and  that  nothink  could  move  Mm. 

Of  course  I  wos  committed,  altho'  the  superintendent  of 
the  mission  give  me  a  hangelic  character.  The  pawson, 
'owever,  got  in  a  regilar  black  heye  to  anythink  like  hextenu- 
ating  circumstances  by  saying  that  I  wos  a  'ipercrite  of  the 
most  hout  and  hout  koind,  an'  the  beak  giv'  me  seven  year 
at  Pentonville. 

I  got  hout  in  somethink  over  six  year,  on  haccount  of  my 
good-condick  credits.  The  chaplain  at  Pentonville  wos  a 
very  different  snoozer  to  the  Rev.  'Osea  Cawning,  and  when 
I'd  made  my  time,  'e  hadvised  me  to  get  away  from  Lunnon — 
to  leave  hold  Hingland,  in  fack — and  begin  life  ag'in  in  a  new 
world.  'E  did  more  nor  giv'  me  hadvice — which  is  the 
chea^st  kind  of  picnic — *e  give  me  a  letter  to  a  brother  of 
'is,  the  capt'in  hof  a  ship  that  wos  a-goin'  hout  to  Hinjy. 
I   'ad  'elped  in  the  kitchen  of  the  joil,  on  account  of  my 


broken  wrist,  and  'twas  hagreed  that  I  should  be  shipped  as 
cook's  mate.  The  capt'in  wos  just  as  noice  a  man  as  'is 
brother,  the  chapl'in  ;  an'  I  felt,  an'  hit's  the  simple  Gord's 
truth,  that  I  intended  to  start  right  hin  an'  be  just  as  bloomin' 
good  as  I  knew  'ow.  For  the  first  two  doiys,  'owever,  I  wos 
so  hawful  beastly  sick  that  I  didn'  care  w'ether  I  wos  good 
or  bad.  I  just  wanted  to  doie,  or  be  'eaved  hoverboard,  and 
'owever  I  managed  to  stand  up  in  that  'orrid  galley,  I  cawn't 
make  hout.  I  stuck  to  it,  though,  while  my  pore  stummick 
and  'eart  wos  both  in  my  throat  most  of  the  time. 

Just  as  I'd  got  these  innerds  in  their  proper  position, 
stroike  me  hugly  hif  they  wosn't  all  turned  topsy-turvy 
again.  I  wos  coming  hout  of  the  galley  one  mornin'  with  a 
big  tooreen  of  pease-soup  in  my  'ands,  when  who  should  I 
see,  sittin'  in  a  chair  on  the  quarter-deck,  but  the  Rev.  'Osea 
Cawning.  It  knocked  me  so  bloody  silly  that  I  dropped  the 
tooreen  onto  the  deck.  That  wos  the  beginnin'  of  my 
troubles  there,  for  when  the  bo'sun's  mate  turned  round  at 
the  row  and  see  the  greasy  slush  a-runnin'  down  the  planks 
to  the  scuppers,  he  fetched  me  such  a  'orrible  lick  across  the 
shoulders  with  a  rope's-hend,  that  I  actoally  thought  'e  'ad 
broken  my  spoine.  I  let  out  a  screech  that  must  'ave  waked 
up  the  whole  ship.  At  hanyrate,  it  woke  up  the  pawson,  and 
as  soon  as  'e  see  me,  'e  knew  me. 

"Merciful  'evins!"  he  cries,  "hif  it  hain't  that  bloody- 
minded  joil-bird,  young  'Iggins  !  " 

Well,  guv'nor,  you  kin  imagine  wot  my  life  was  hon  board 
ship  arter  that.  The  capt'in  stood  up  like  a  regular  brick 
and  said  'e  knowed  hit  hall  when  I  shipped  ;  but  the  pawson 
declared  that  'e  wouldn'  sleep  comfor'able  so  long  as  I  wos 
aboard,  and  that  hit  would  be  Gord's  mercy  hif  I  did  not 
blow  hup  the  'ole  bloomin'  craft.  My  life  wos  just  a  'ell,  sir, 
for  the  nex'  two  weeks,  an'  I  howes  it  all  to  that  servint  of 
the  meek  and  lowly. 

Jest  at  the  time  when  I  wos  a-thinkin'  of  either  cuttin'  the 
pawson's  throat  with  the  carvin' -knife,  or  throwin'  myself 
hoverboard,  a  fire  broke  hout  about  midnight  in  the  cargo — 
w'ich  wos  mostly  furniture  and  coal-oil — and  there  was  hold 
'Arry  to  pay.  Hi  say  hit  wos  spontanyous  cumbusti'n — or 
a  wisitation  of  Providence  ;  but,  strike  me  bloind,  guv'nor, 
hif  that  pawson  didn'  go  an'  lay  it  hall  along  to  me.  There 
wasn't  time,  'owsomever,  to  show  Cawning  'ow  mistaken  'e 
wos,  for  the  cargo  was  hall  in  a  bloise  afore  you  could  say 
'anky-panky,  just  for  hall  the  world  as  hif  it  'ad  been  set 
a-fire  to  in  'arf  a  dozen  places  at  wonst.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  mawnin',  the  vessel  was  flame  and  smoke  from  hend 
to  hend,  and  we  'ad  to  take  to  the  boats.  There  wos  only 
two  of  these  that  wos  big  enough,  or  stawnch  enough,  to  be 
of  hany  use,  and  there  wos  such  a  horful  sight  of  smoke 
and  smeach  a-pourink  up  between  hev'ry  plank,  that  we 
tumbled  into  these  without  horder.  HeVrybody,  of  course, 
wanted  to  be  in  the  first  boat,  and  the  consekevence  wos 
that,  when  she  pulled  hoff,  she  wos  a-Ioaded  down  till  the 
sea  come  just  a  hinch  or  two  from  her  gunnell.  The  cap- 
t'in tried  to  keep  hup  discipline,  but  'twasn't  no  use  ;  and  as 
I  wos  small  and  weak,  I  wos  beat  back  and  'ad  to  get  into 
the  port  boat,  which  wos  just  where  the  bloomin'  smoke  wos 
the  'eaviest  and  most  smotherink.  Gord  wos  a-watchink 
hover  me,  you  see,  sir — for  I  'ear  tell  arterwards  that  hev'ry- 
body  in  the  first  boat  was  .drownded,  and  I  know  that 
heVrybody  in  our  boat  died — 'cept  this  'ere  braund  from  the 
burnink. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  myself  in  the  boat — and  jiminy  craminy, 
wot  a  black  night  it  was — I  crawled  up  to  the  bow  and  stowed 
away  in  there  a  bag  of  biskivits  and  a  'arf  bottle  of  sherry 
wine,  which  we  'ad  in  the  galley  for  cookin'.  I  didn't  say 
nothink  about  the  swag,  cos  you  see,  sir,  I  didn't  know  'ow 
much  tuck  there  wos  in  the  boat,  and  I  thought  I  'ad  better 
wait  a  bit  an'  see  which  way  the  cat's  meat  wos  a-valkin' 
afore  I  let  pussy  out  of  the  bag.  Well,  sir,  it  wos  just 
a-bloomin'  good  job  that  I  did,  for  when  we  looked  around 
in  the  mawnin',  you  can  tickle  me  to  death  with  a  'ot  feather, 
hif  it  didn't  turn  out  that  there  wasn't  a  crumb  or  a  drop  on 
board.  Hev'rybody  'ad  thought  that  he^rybody  helse  wos 
a-goin'  to  look  arter  the  grub,  and,  of  course,  wot  wos 
hev'rybody's  bizness  wos  nobody's  bizness,  and  there  we  wos, 
four  people,  and  the  boat  as  hempty  as  Old  Mother 
'Ubbard's  pauntry.  We  'ad  kep'  with  the  hother  boat  as 
long  as  we  could  see  it  by  the  light  of  the  burnin'  wessel  ; 
but  when  that  went  out,  and  she  went  down,  we  soon  lost 
each  hother  on  haccount  of  a  low  mist  that  lay  on  the  vater 
like  steam. 

The  rosy,  bloomin'  dawrn  showed  me  another  thing — it 
showed  me  a  sweet  and  lovely  gemman  sleepin'  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  with  'is  'at  horf  and  'is  foice  all 
smudged  up  with  smoke.  It  wos  the  Reverind  'Osea 
Cawning.  I  carn't  hexplain  to  you,  sir,  just  'ow  it  wos  ; 
but  w'en  I  see  'im  sprawled  out  there,  with  Ms  'ead  doddlin' 
this  woy  and  that,  I  feel  somethink  come  hover  me  like  a 
'ot  and  cold  flush  all  to  wonst — just  as  I  remember  'avin' 
'ad  w'en  I  wos  took  down  with  the  small-pox.  I  felt  as 
though  somethink  wos  goin'  to  'appen,  and  as  though  I  wos 
goin'  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  sun  jumped  hout  of  the  sea,  like  a  red-'ot  cannon- 
ball,  and  by  the  time  it  wos  hover'ead,  hit  wos  a  white-'ot 
cannon-balL  'Oly  Moses,  but  that  doiy  wos  a  blisterer,  and 
about  'arf-past  four,  one  of  us,  a  Norway  feller,  that  'ad  got 
badly  'urt  in  the  'ead  by  the  pump-wheel,  just  stretched 
Mmself  hout  an'  died.  The  pawson  kept  a-snoozin'  hall  doiy, 
with  'is  'ead  under  one  of  the  seats,  an'  the  hother  feller,  a 
hold  man  'e  wos,  and  I  think  a  Hirishman,  set  on  the  gunnel 
paddlin'  'is  feet  in  the  water,  an'  dippin'  'is  straw  'at  in  the 
sea  to  keep  'is  'ead  cool.  Gord  love  ye,  sir,  'e  moight  just 
as  well  'ave  dipped  'is  'at  in  'ot  water,  for  the  sea  itself 
seemed  to  be  a-bilin'.  There  wasn't  breeze  enough  to  lift  a 
chickadee's  feather,  an'  'twas  so  bloomin'  'ot  that  I  couldn't 
wink  my  heyelids,  they  wos  that  droy.  Hof  course  I  didn't 
dare  say  a  word  about  the  biskivits  an'  sherry,  cos  I  knew 
there  wasn't  enough  to  go  aroun',  an'  I  didn't  want  any 
blarsted  row  about  it,  donchcrno  ?  So  I  suffered  with  the 
rest  on  'em  durin'  the  doiy,  but  w'en  the  sun  dropped  down 
into  the  sea,  so  like  a  red-'ot  cannon-ball  again  that  you  could 
'ear  it  'iss,  an'  it  got  dark  with  a  rush,  I  just  took  a  nibble  at 


a  biskivit  an'  a  swig  or  two  at  the  sherry,  an'  went  to  sleep 
feelin'  quite  comfor'ble.  W'en  I  woke  next  doiy,  the  Hirish 
sailor-man  wos  gone,  so  I  suppose  'e  toppled  hoff  the  gunnel 
during  the  night.  The  pawson  wos  still  a-lyin!  hon  his  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  with  Ms  'ead  hunder  the  seat,  so, 
as  I  feel  kind  of  peckish,  donchemo,  I  raked  hout  my  tuck, 
an'  'elped  myself  to  a  biskivit  or  two  an'  another  good  swig 
of  the  wine.  It  must  'av1  been  the  gurgle  of  the  sherry  that 
woke  up  the  pawson,  for  w'en  I  turned  around  hafter  puttin' 
the  bottle  back  in  its  place,  there  wos  the  Rev.  'Osea  Cawn- 
ing, wrigglin'  hout  from  hunder  the  seat  like  a  long  black 
worm.  Notwithstandin'  the  shelter  of  the  seat,  Ms  'ead 
looked  like  a  roasted  skull,  with  'orrid  streaks  of  'air  an' 
dirt  hall  over  it,  an'  w'ile  Je  steadied  Mmself  with  one  'and, 
'e  clawed  in  the  hair  with  the  hother,  and  pointed  to  w'ere  I 
knows  Ms  mouth  wos,  although  I  could  see  nothink  but  a 
black  crack.  I  thought,  too,  I  see  Mm  makin'  a  sort  of  a 
movement  with  this  crack  that  looked  like  '"Iggins!" 
Arter  sittin'  a  w'ile  an'  lookin'  hat  Mm  an'  thinkin3  bloody 
'ard,  I  goes  hover  an'  sits  down  on  the  seat  'longside  of  'im. 

"Feelin'  horful  bad,  pawson?"  I  asks  Mm,  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic-loike. 

'E  rolls  up  'is  blood-shot  eyes  at  me,  and  nods  Ms  'ead. 

Then,  some'ow,  I  couldn'  'elp  sayin'  :  "You've  made  me 
feel  horful  bad  in  your  doiy,  pawson,"  says  1. 

'E  shook  Ms  'ead,  piteous-loike,  an'  pointed  again  to  w'ere 
Ms  mouth  wos. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  doiy  w'en  you  broke  my  wrist — 
this  wrist  ?  "  I  says,  puttin3  it  right  in  front  of  Mm,  so  that  'e 
couldn'  'elp  seein'  it — "an'  kep'  a-grindin'  and  a-grindin'  at 
it  with  such  a  horful  pain  that  it  makes  me  sick  even  now  to 
think  of  it?     Do  you  remember  all  that,  pawson?" 

'E  tried  to  bring  Ms  two  'ands  together  as  though  'e  wos 
beggin'  for  mercy  :  but  'e  couldn'  do  it,  an3  fell  back  in  a 
'eap,  loike  a  bundle  of  dirty  clothes. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  I  goes  hon,  "  'ow  you  wouldn' 
rest  until  you  'ad  me  be'ind  the  prison-bars  and  made  me 
a  regular  joil-bird  ?  " 

'E  rolls  Ms  'ead  about  and  sort  of  blows  out  a  sound  that 
seemed  like  "  Forgive  me."  I  wos  very  glad  to  'ear  Mm  say 
that,  donchemo,  cos  it  sounded  as  though  'e  wos  a-beginnin' 
to  realize  wot  a  bloody  bad  friend  'e  'ad  been  to  me.  So  I 
went  on  : 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  I  says,  says  I,  "  'ow,  as  soon  as 
you  found  hout  I  wos  on  board  the  Eron,  you  started  hin  to 
make  my  life  a  !ell  for  me?" 

Then  I  says  :  "  Cos  hif  you  don't,  /  do,  an3  damn  well,  too, 
donchemo." 

I  stops  a  minnit,  lookin'  down  at  the  pawson  as  :e  clawed 
about  with  Ms  'ands,  then  I  goes  on  again,  an'  I  says,  says  I  : 

"Talkin's  bloody  dry  work  ;  it's  about  time  I  took  a  nip." 

I  watches  the  pawson  as  I  says  this,  an'  I  sees  Ms  chest 
'eave  hup  and  down,  an'  Ms  heyes  turn  just  as  I've  seen  a 
'are's  heyes  turn  w'en  the  bloody  yelpin'  pack  of  'ounds  wos 
close  onto  'er.  So  I  steps  back  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  an', 
takin'  hout  the  sherry  bottle,  I  wets  hit  in  the  sea  onst  or 
twice,  then  lets  it  dry  in  the  sun — which  wos  a  trick  for 
coolin'  things  hoff  that  I  'ad  learned  from  the  cook.  Sittin' 
down  on  the  seat  'longside  Mm  again,  I  puts  the  bottle 
hup  to  my  lips  an'  took  a  good  gurglin'  drink — only  'twas 
more  gurgle  than  drink.  W'en  the  pawson  see  an'  'ear  me 
a-doin'  this,  'e  hacts  just  like  a  bloomin'  loonatic,  or  rather 
more  like  a  dorg  in  a  fit.  'E  struggles,  and  yelps,  and 
fights  hin  the  hair  with  Ms  fists,  while  a  reddish-black  froth 
comes  up  to  Ms  mouth. 

"'Old  on,  pawson,"  I  says,  says  I,  "you'll  do  yourself  a 
hinjury  hif  you  go  hon  a-hactin1  like  that.  I3ve  been  a-tellin' 
you  'ow  you've  served  me — you  a  minister  of  the  blessed 
gorspel  of  good-will  towards  man — an'  now  I'm  a-goin'  to 
show  you  'ow  your  hown  pet  joil-bird  'as  learned  'ow  to  re- 
turn good  for  heviL  I  might  say  somethink  about  a  kiss 
for  a  blow,  but  you're  such  a  Mjus-lookin'  bloke,  sich  a  mis'r- 
able,  horful-lookin'  hobjick,  that,  blow  me  tight,  hiff  I  think 
as  'ow  your  hown  mother  would  kiss  you.  You  know, 
pawson,"  I  says,  says  I,  "  I  remember  when  I  wos  a  little  kid 
at  the  Silver  Star  Mission,  back  in  Lunnon,  that  I  learned  a 
text — and  dam'  me  hif  I  don't  think  I  learned  hit  from  you 
— a  text  w'ich  said  as  'ow  *  Hif  thine  henemy  thirst,  give  Mm 
drink.'  Now,  'ere  we  har,  hafloat  on  the  broad  and  bloody 
hocean,  with  horful  death  a-starin'  us  in  the  face  ;  me  a  hout- 
cast  and  a  child  hof  sin,  and  you  a  'oly  man  of  Gord. 
Now,  you've  been  my  henemy  ever  since  you  set  your 
bloomin'  hopticks  on  me,  yet  I'm  a-goin'  to  foller  the  com- 
mand of  the  good  book,  and  I'm  a-goin3  to  give  my  henemy 
drink.  'Cos  why,  'cos  'e's  my  henemy,  an'  'cos  'e's  thirsty 
— hawful,  beastly,  ravin\  TEARIN',  'OWLIN'  thirsty — an' 
I'm  a-goin'  to  give  'im  hall  'e  wants  to  drink." 

I  'ad  a  hold  tarpaulin'  'at  on,  and,  steppin'  down  the  boat 
towards  the  stern,  so  that  the  pawson  couldn't  see  me,  I 
filled  it  right  hup  with  nice,  green,  luke-warm,  salt-sea  water. 
Then  liftin'  hup  Ms  'ead  with  one  'and,  I  pried  hopen  Ms  gap 
of  a  mouth  with  my  thumb,  and  let  Mm  drink  the  'ole  blessed 
'atful ! 

For  a  minnit  or  two,  he  lay  still  and  contented  loike,  with 
the  salt  water  a-driviiin'  hout  of  the  corners  of  Ms  mouth  and 
with  Ms  'ands  lyin'  across  on  Ms  'oly  bussim.  Then  in  a  few 
minnits  he  seemed  to  grow  hunheasy  ;  then  'e  bent  hisself 
hup  in  the  middle  as  though  'e  'ad  been  squeezed  in  from 
both  hends  ;  then  'e  staggered  to  %  knees  and  feet,  and  with 
a  'orrid  screech  of  "  Glory,"  threw  hisself  hoverboard. 

And  then,  sir,  just  to  show  'ow  a  kind  Gord  watches  over 
them  wot  does  Ms  biddin',  a  big  steamer  comes  right  'longside 
in  less  than  six  hours,  and  Bill  'Iggins,  the  Cherub,  was  saved. 

Septemher,  1892.  Thomas  J.  Vivian. 


The  wheels  used  on  the  sulky  drawn  by  Nancy  Hanks  in 
her  world's  record-breaking  trot  at  Chicago,  August  17th, 
were  bicycle-wheels,  having  ball-bearings  and  "hosepipe" 
inflated  tires.  The  reason  why  this  sulky  enabled  the  horse 
to  break  previous  records  was  because  the  ball-bearings  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  and  the  rub* 
ber  tires  gave  better  traction. 


September  12,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    WANING    OF    THE    SEASON. 


•Van  Gryse"  at  the  Pier  when  the  Summer  Butterflies  are  Gone. 


The  watering-place  season  is  over.  The  first  of  Septem- 
ber generally  sounds  its  knell.  The  watering-place  woman 
and  girl  have  vanished  to  those  mysterious  haunts  wherein 
they  spend  their  still  more  mysterious  winters.  The  women 
who  live  in  trunks  have  packed  up  and  taken  themselves 
and  their  baggage  to  the  mountains  or  to  their  boarding- 
houses  in  the  back-streets  of  big  cities. 

That  is  the  odd  part  of  the  ending  of  the  summer  season. 
Every  watering-place  is  only  one-third  full  by  September  ist. 
Wherever  you  go,  from  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  to  the 
wind-swept  bays  of  Maine,  you  will  find  empty  hotels,  with 
a  few  perishing,  meagre  boarders  shivering  on  the  galleries 
and  a  sprinkling  of  active  cottagers  lending  life  to  the  beach. 
All  gorgeousness,  all  brilliancy,  all  gayety,  all  glory  of  four 
costumes  a  day  and  diamonds  ever)'  evening,  has  completely 
disappeared.  .  The  ulstered  and  cloth-capped  cottager,  who 
stays  till  the  first  of  October,  has  things  all  his  own  way. 
The  season  has  died  in  a  single  night — the  night  between 
August  30th  and  September  ist. 

But  yet,  if  you  go  back  to  town,  you  will  find  a  deserted 
metropolis.  The  business  men  and  the  business  women  and 
the  poor  are  there,  but  nobody  else.  All  the  world  is  still 
taking  its  rest  and  its  pleasuring  in  the  country.  Where  the 
great  flock  of  September  ist  flitters  flit  to  is  one  of  the  un- 
answered questions  of  the  age.  The  city  does  not  really 
begin  to  take  on  its  autumn  aspect  until  the  first  of  October. 
The  gay  butterflies,  who  made  August  by  the  sea  a  month  of 
folly,  of  gayety,  of  good  looks,  and  French  clothes,  have 
simply' disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Probably 
toward  Christmas-time  you  may  meet  them  wandering  up 
Broadway,  looking  decidedly  seedy  in  a  saucer-shaped  hat,  a 
split  umbrella,  and  broken,  down-at-heel  boots. 

Newport,  which  in  its  absence  of  hotels  and  hotel  life  can 
hardly  be  called  a  watering-place,  is  the  only  summer  city 
where  the  season  keeps  up  at  high  pressure  straight  through 
September.  At  Narragansett  and  Bar  Harbor,  the  two 
places  that  come  second  on  the  list,  the  first  day  of  autumn 
sees  a  great  retreat  of  the  small-waisted,  copper-haired, 
peach-skinned,  organdie-robed  sylphs  of  the  summer.  The 
big  storm  that  usually  ushers  in  the  month  when  oysters  may 
be  eaten  with  impunity,  scares  away  these  diaphanous  flow- 
ers of  a  season,  who  only  bloom  when  the  sun  is  in  mid- 
heaven,  when  the  air  is  dry  enough  for  crimps,  and  when  the 
beach  is  thick  with  battalions  of  young  men  who  buy 
Huyler's,  walk  on  the  rocks,  give  the  high  hand-shake,  wear 
white-duck  trousers  and  black  coats,  dance  dexterously,  and 
adore  and  forget  the  charming  summer  girls  all  in  a  breath. 

Summer  girl  and  summer  man  have  left  the  pier  to  the 
cottager  and  the  seagull.  On  the  bathing-beach  there  is 
already  an  air  of  winter.  The  bathers  go  in  charily,  ducking 
under  the  big,  tumbling,  gray-green  swells  that  heave  under 
a  blue-gray  sky.  The  women,  in  their  spare,  black  slimness, 
patter  down  the  sand,  and  trip  into  the  waves,  screaming 
timorously  and  lifting  their  feet.  All  crouched  together,  and 
cold  and  shivering,  their  hair  blown  by  sharp  September 
breezes,  their  skins  a  trifle  blue,  their  slender  bodies 
silhouetted  against  the  leaden  sea,  they  look  like  the  real 
Cigale  of  the  fable,  shuddering,  and  frightened,  and  shrunken 
when  the  nipping  days  of  autumn  come. 

The  beach -loungers  are  no  longer  brilliant,  and  bright, 
and  plumaged  like  the  bird  of  paradise.  There  are  still  a 
good  many  of  them,  but  they  look  dark  against  the  silvery 
sand,  in  the  close-fitting  trimness  of  blue  serge  and  tan-color. 
The  girls  wear  loose  biscuit-colored  broadcloth  coats,  and 
little,  dented  gray  and  brown  felt-hats,  and  each  one  sports 
round  her  neck  a  small,  brown  fur  animal  whose  head  hooks 
on  to  its  hind  legs,  and  in  her  button-hole  a  big  bunch  of 
pale-blue  or  lavender  hydrangea  blossoms — the  boutonniere 
of  the  season,  par  excellence. 

The  ephemeral,  unknown,  two-weeks'  belles  are  gone,  but 
the  established  belles  who  are  city  and  winter  belles  as  well, 
stay  late,  and  during  the  long,  dreamful,  quiet  month  of  Sep- 
tember grow  strong,  and  stout,  and  rosy  in  the  silent,  clear 
sea-air  which  belongs  to  neither  summer  nor  winter.  The 
two  real  belles  of  Narragansett  are,  and  have  been  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  Miss  Horwitz  and  Miss  "Sterling,  both  of  Balti- 
more. These  are  two  genuine  beauties,  very  different  in  style, 
very  lovely,  very  charming,  and  celebrated  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  as  established  and 
recognized  queens  of  hearts. 

Miss  Horwitz,  who  is  the  elder  by  several  years,  is  a  type 
of  the  pretty  woman  of  the  East.  She  has  an  extraordinarily 
slender  figure,  that  has  not  a  suggestion  of  thinness  about  it, 
rough,  loosely- coiled  copper-colored  hair,  a  small  face  whose 
great  charm  is  a  pair  of  fine,  dark  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  full  of 
expression,  and  the  most  wonderful  originality  and  taste  in 
dress.  She  has,  beside  all  this,  two  very  potent  charms — a 
fascinating  changefulness  of  expression  and  a  mind  that  is 
full  of  humor  and  wit — rare  enough  in  most  women,  but  ab- 
solutely unique  in  a  Southerner.  This  attractive  lady  does 
not  affect  in  the  least  the  statuesque  pose  that  is  stuff  o'  the 
conscience  to  most  of  the  Baltimore  beauties.  Unlike  New 
Yorkers,  who  all  look  as  Uke  each  other  as  peas  in  one  pod, 
she  is  always  dressed  in  a  manner  quite  original  and  very 
striking.  Wherein  the  unusualness  of  her  clothes  lies  no 
one  may  say,  but  that  they  are  different  from  any  one  else's, 
every  one  must  see.  In  a  pink-cotton  frock,  dotted  with 
black,  with  black  and  pink  bows  arranged  in  some  remark- 
able fashion  over  one  shoulder  down  to  the  waist,  and  a  little 
lace-like  black  hat,  with  one  single  pink  rose  sticking  up  in 
the  back,  she  is  as  chic,  as  dainty,  as  exquisite,  a  figure  as  if 
she  had  stepped  out  of  a  canvas  of  Jules  Stewart. 

The  other  Baltimore  beauty,  Miss  Sterling,  is  an  entirely 
different  type.  The  three  sorts  of  beauty  that  a  woman  may 
possess — beauty  of  coloring,  beauty  of  feature,  and  beauty  of 
expression — are  rarely  united  in  the  same  face.  It  would  be 
giving  too  much.  Miss  Sterling  has  the  two  first,  more  than 
most  women  —  but  the  last   she  lacks.       Not  that  her  ex- 


pression is  not  charming,  but  that  it  rarely  varies.  She  has 
the  most  delicate,  fine,  small  features  and  coloring  that 
would  have  fascinated  Greuze — the  real  Greuze  coloring,  in 
fact — the  rosy-white  skin  fading  into  ivory  about  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  the  hair  of  pure,  pale  golden-red.  Such  a  tint- 
ing of  face  and  head  rarely  outlives  childhood.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  dress  Miss  Sterling  is  as  simple  as  a  boarding-school 
Miss  in  her  first  term.  Among  all  the  gay  peacocks  of  the 
summer  season,  she  looked  like  a  girl  of  sixteen  in  her  plain, 
white-duck  sailor-suit,  with  a  broad  blue  collar,  cuffs,  and 
belt,  and  a  wide-brimmed  sailor-hat,  with  a  thick  white  veil 
tied  over  her  face. 

All  the  other  beauties  and  belles  have  gone.  The  ones 
with  the  gaudy  wardrobes  have  no  use  for  a  watering-place 
where  one  wears  a  box-coat  and  a  sailor-hat  tied  down  with 
a  veil.  The  rich  Westerners  came  out  strongest  on  ward- 
robes. Some  of  them  and  some  of  the  New  York  New-Rich 
never  wore  the  same  costume  twice,  and  as  they  changed 
their  gowns  from  three  to  four  times  a  day,  nothing  less  than 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  dresses  could  have  been  enough. 
One  noticed,  too,  a  good  many  women  who  had  evidently 
spent  thousands  on  the  summer  trousseau,  which,  either  be- 
cause their  taste  or  their  dressmakers  were  bad,  was  positively 
hideous  and  made  no  sensation  whatever.  As  the  much- 
dressed  women  only  go  to  the  pier  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  sensation,  the  feelings  of  these  disappointed  queens  of 
fashion  and  money  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
They  must  have  been  especially  enraged  when  they  saw  the 
bewilderingly  dainty  and  stylish  frocks  of  the  poor  girls  who 
evidently  had  made  them  themselves,  and,  in  light  blue  or 
pale-pink  cotton,  touched  up  with  black-velvet  bows  and  a 
sash,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  by  Worth  and  had 
their  hats  from  Virot.  The  hat  was  the  article  of  the  poor 
girl's  wardrobe,  wherein  she  displayed  her  greatest  acuteness. 
She  had  only  one — a  big  white  one,  with  a  bent-up  brim  and 
a  tall  crown.  On  this  she  pinned  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a 
bow,  which  she  changed  to  suit  every  dress,  then  over  all 
draped  a  thick,  white-gauze  veil,  and  was  stylish  enough 
to  have  stepped  from  one  of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Harry 
McVickar. 

As  a  good-bye  to  Narragansett,  one  must,  of  course,  take 
a  drive  along  the  Point  Judith  Road  and  a  walk  along  the 
cliff.  While  employed  in  the  former,  one  must  notice,  for 
the  last  time,  the  country-house  called  "  Scarborough  House,1' 
dwell  fondly  upon  its  beauty,  impress  the  picture  of  it  from 
the  front  and  the  side-views  upon  one's  mind,  so  that,  leaving, 
one  may  remember  it  perfectly  as  the  most  charming  coun- 
try-house to  be  seen  along  the  coast.  It  is  owned  by  the 
heir  of  the  pain-killer,  or,  rather,  the  man  who  made  the 
pain-killer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  remodeled  farm-house. 

It  stands  on  a  jutting  of  land  that  runs  out  into  the  sea. 
All  about  it  the  lawns  have  been  rolled  and  cropped  into 
good,  smooth  greenness,  and  where  they  end,  the  shore  breaks 
into  rough,  tumbled,  red-brown  rocks,  over  which  the  waves 
roar.  The  house  has  a  gray-shingled  gambrel  roof  that, 
below  the  second  story,  bends  out,  forming  the  top  of  a  long 
veranda  that  goes  the  length  of  the  whole  front.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  only  two  stories  high,  is  formed  of  the  rough, 
round  gray  stones  found  in  the  fields  about,  and  these  are 
plastered  in  the  walls,  all  rounded  and  irregular,  as  they  are, 
without  being  shaped  at  all.  Only  a  few  of  the  windows 
have  any  casings  ;  in  most  of  them  the  stones  must  come 
close  to  the  glass.  The  ones  on  the  sunny  side  have  green 
and  white  striped  awnings,  and  in  the  lower  windows  there 
are  short,  white,  inside  curtains  that  hang  half-way  down  be- 
hind the  small  square  panes  of  glass.  On  the  outer  sills  of 
these  windows  stand  rows  of  old-fashioned,  common  flower- 
pots, a  little  stunted  geranium  growing  in  each  pot.  The 
charming  picturesqueness  of  these  windows,  with  their  short 
curtains,  their  neat,  earthern  flower-pots,  and  their  small 
panes  of  glass,  could  only  have  been  arranged  by  some  one 
who  was  artistic  to  the  backbone. 

In  the  front  of  the  house,  the  long  balcony  is  set  in  big, 
and  long,  and  short,  and  high  wicker  and  straw-chairs  of 
every  variety  and  make,  and,  standing  along  the  edge  of  the 
balcony,  is  a  row  of  immense  palms,  in  big  green  boxes,  that 
all  day  bow  and  shiver  in  the  gusty  sea-wind.  The  chate- 
laine of  Scarborough  House  is  as  charming  to  look  at  as 
her  castle.  She  is  a  small,  fragile,  dainty  little  lady,  always 
perfectly  dressed.  When  she  drives,  her  turn-out  is  as 
original  as  her  house.  It  is  a  low  basket-phaeton,  the 
wheels  painted  a  sort  of  cream  color,  and  is  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  well-matched  piebald  ponies.  The  lady  always  drives 
herself,  and  gently  touches  up  her  steeds  with  a  long  whip, 
which  has  a  parasol  midway  up  the  handle. 

Nearer  the  town  than  Scarborough  House  is  Dunmere, 
another  show  country-place.  Dunmere  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  the  senior  partner  in  Dunn  -  Winan's  Mercantile 
Agency.  Mr.  Dunn  is  an  old  gentleman,  with  no  children 
and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  income — also, 
one  might  add,  very  poor  taste.  Dunmere  is  a  somewhat 
stupendous  spot,  upon  which  its  owner  has  lavished  numer- 
ous thousands.  The  house — a  big,  rambling,  turreted, 
towered,  gabled  edifice — seems  to  hang  over  the  ocean,  on 
a  broken,  jagged  massing  of  huge,  sea-wasned  rocks.  The 
grounds  are  not  large,  but  contain  pretty  nearly  everything 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  think  of  as  ornamentations 
for  a  garden  and  a  pleasaunce.  There  is  a  small  lake,  with 
a  skiff  floating  on  it,  a  large  rustic  bridge,  a  bowling-alley,  a 
summer-house,  a  windmill,  a  winding  drive  lit  by  electric 
lights,  a  superb  laundry  building,  a  keystone  arch,  and  two  red- 
stone  Italian  terraces,  with  urns  of  flowers  on  the  balustrades. 

The  terraces  are  handsome  and  picturesque.  One  can 
imagine  a  stately,  beautiful  lady,  in  long,  sweeping  robes  of 
heliotrope  velvet,  pacing  their  long  paved  length  and  looking 
sadly  out  over  the  low-lying  purple  sea.  But  the  bowling- 
alley  and  the  patent-stone  laundry  rather  detract  from  their 
romantic  suggestion.  Van  Gryse. 

Narragansett  Pier,  September  i,  1892. 

Jane  Cakebread  holds  the  London  record  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  She  recently  made  her  three  hundredth  ap- 
pearance in  the  police  court. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

John  Stetson,  having  remarked  that  he  can  get  better 
boiled  crabs  in  Paris  than  in  Boston,  the  Philadelphia  Times 
declares  that  he  can  not  now  secure  the  mayoralty  of  the  Hub. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  writer  of  delightful  opera  librettos  and 
other  nice  things,  goes  occasionally  to  Wagner  performances, 
but  declares  that  he  no  more  understands  the  music  than  he 
does  Chinese. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  of  late  to  the  rapid 
way  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  aging.  Since  the 
death  of  his  son,  it  has  affected  his  appearance  still  more, 
and  robbed  him  of  what  had  been  left  of  the  once  peculiarly 
healthful  hue  of  his  complexion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  courteous,  not  to  say  magnanimous, 
foeman.  When  after  that  last  division  before  the  resignation 
of  the  Tory  ministers,  there  was  hissing  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Liberal  leader  broke  in  with  loud  and  spirited  "hear,  hears," 
and  consequently  expressed  his  disgust  with  the  treatment 
accorded  Lord  Salisbury's  spokesman  in  the  Commons. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  "labor  candidate,"  is  already  chris- 
tened by  a  House  of  Commons  humorist  "Queer"  Hardie. 
Mr.  Hardie  is  anything  but  pleased  with  certain  newspapers 
who  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  describing  his  eccen- 
tricities in  costume.  In  consequence  of  certain  of  these 
strictures,  Mr.  Hardie  is  receiving  by  almost  ever)'  post  offer- 
ings that  mostly  take  the  shape  of  paper- collars. 

-  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  presented  a  magnificent 
sword  to  the  Crown  Prince,  his  son,  the  youngest  lieutenant 
in  the  Prussian  army.  On  the  hilt  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Trust  in  God  and  defend  thyself  bravely.  Therein 
lie  thy  honor  and  glory.  He  who  fights  heartily  on  the 
side  of  God  will  never  be  driven  from  the  field.  Thy  power 
belongs  to  the  Fatherland.  To  my  dear  son  William,  May 
6,  1S92.     Wilhelm.  R." 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  whose  wife's  immense  dowry' 
was  a  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  gambling-house  of  Monte 
Carlo,  will  not  marry  again,  it  is  believed.  The  prince  now 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  wealth,  but  is  sensitive  about  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
dropped  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  friend  who  was  so  in- 
discreet as  to  solicit  his  influence  at  Monte  Carlo  in  behalf 
of  a  young  singer  who  was  seeking  an  engagement. 

August  Strindberg,  the  Danish  poet,  is  famous  for  his 
hatred  of  women.  This  aversion  seems  to  be  uncontrollable 
at  times,  and  often  leads  the  author  into  difficulty.  Not 
long  ago,  he  happened  to  meet  a  lady  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  taking  hold  of  her,  threw  her  from  the  veranda. 
The  poor  woman,  who  was  injured,  brought  suit  against  the 
ungallant  writer.  He  was  condemned  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  gulden,  with  two  hundred  gulden  as 
costs  of  the  proceedings.  The  case  has  caused  much  talk  in 
Germany. 

Stephen  Bonsai,  the  young  American  newspaper  man, 
whose  story  of  the  quarrel  at  Fez  between  the  British  Min- 
ister and  the  Sultan  was  recently  the  sensation  of  the  day  in 
England,  has  an  extensive  rod  in  pickle  for  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.  Mr.  Bonsai  says  that  he  met  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
Bulgarian  frontier,  and  sat  up  all  night  telling  him  stories  of 
travel  and  adventures  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Great 
was  his  surprise  when  he  found  that  the  author  had  made 
these  incidents  the  basis  of  a  magazine  article,  written  as  if 
from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Smith's  personal  experience  and 
observation. 

M.  Zola's  "  Docteur  Pascal "  will  appear  in  April  next. 
After  that  he  will  commence  work  on  a  novel  the  material 
for  which  was  largely  gathered  at  Lourdes,  whither  he  re- 
cently went,  accompanying  a  party  of  pilgrims,  among  whom 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  priests.  At  Cahors,  en  route, 
M.  Zola  assisted  in  the  religious  exercises  and  appeared  to 
be  deeply  interested.  At  Cahors  his  identity  was  known  to 
but  one  of  the  priests  ;  but  before  the  pilgrims  reached 
Lourdes  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  M.  Zola  was 
aboard  the  train,  a  fact  which  led  to  much  comment  by  both 
priests  and  laymen. 

The  Rothschilds  own  five  chateaux  at  Ferrieres,  fifty  miles 
south  of  Paris,  and  here  they  go  for  a  good  time  in  sum- 
mer, all  together,  often,  and  as  sociable  a  family  as  one  may 
find  in  a  long  journey.  Baron  Alphonse's  chateau  has  a 
famous  cellar,  and  when  Prince  Bismarck  occupied  it,  with- 
out the  owner's  invitation,  in  187 1,  Bismarck  knew  more 
about  its  old  vintages  than  the  steward  thought.  When 
ordered  by  the  warlike  Prussian  to  produce  some  of  his  treas- 
ures, this  venerable  functionary  swore  there  was  nothing  but 
vin  ordinaire  in  the  house.  A  rope  was  brought  and  a  noose 
made,  and  in  no  time  thereafter  the  rarest  Johannisberger 
Schloss,  in  crystal  goblets  ten  inches  high,  was  served,  to  the 
great  Bismarck's  delight. 

Captain  Charles  Armstrong,  the  husband  of  Mme.  Melba, 
married  his  wife  in  Australia,  after  a  very*  short  court- 
ship, lie  was  less  than  twenty-five  at  the  time.  He 
discovered  that  he  had  not  married  an  angel.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  man  who  is  attending  to  his  business  in  Australia  to  be 
in  Europe  at  the  same  time.  When  he  discovered  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans's  name  was  being  connected  with  his  wife's, 
he  determined  to  have  Uie  sort  of  satisfaction  that  the  ordinary' 
Frenchman  never  refuses  to  give.  But  the  duke  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Armstrong  tried  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  She  had 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  rather  his  father's  money,  behind 
her,  and  solicitors  who  were  ordered  to  keep  the  case  out  of 
court  at  all  costs.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Arm- 
strong to  withdraw  his  action.  His  wife  and  those  who  were 
behind  her  went  so  far  as  to  circulate  the  report  that  it  was 
money  and  not  a  divorce  he  wanted.  The  fight  "  cleaned  him 
out,"  but  he  secured  the  custody  of  his  boy,  a  splendid  little 
fellow,  who  goes  everywhere  with  his  father.  All  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  kept  out  of  the  way. 
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AN    EXCLUSIVE    CLUB. 

The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  its  Regatta  at  Cowes. 

With  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  "Sussex  Fortnight" 
at  Goodwood,  the  season  on  the  Solent  commences,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Osborne  House  is  a  gen- 
eral signal  for  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  best-known 
people  at  our  great  yachting  centre.  Although  the  "  Squad- 
ron Week "  is,  perhaps,  the  least  typical  of  yacht  -  racing, 
owing  to  that  enormous  influx  of  visitors  and  friends  of  visit- 
ors from  all  parts  who  habitually  concentrate  in  certain  spots 
at  certain  times,  it  stands  unique  in  the  chronicles  of  society 
and  sport,  for  nowhere  else  in  London,  or  out  of  London, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  anything  seen  at  all  like  it, 
or  approaching  it  in  brilliancy  and  distinction.  For  many 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  regatta,  yachts,  with  or  with- 
out their  owners,  continually  arrive,  to  prolong  far  east  of 
the  Medina  the  long  line  of  vessels  in  the  roads,  and  the 
Sunday  morning  that  ushers  in  the  regular  week  shows 
nearly  all  the  leaders  of  fashion  assembled  for  divine  service 
at  the  picturesque  little  church  of  Holy  Trinity — the  gather- 
ing being  really  quite  as  attractive  and  a  great  deal  more 
select  than  the  famous  Ascot  Sunday  Prayer-Book  Parade  by 
the  Achilles  statue  in  Hyde  Park. 

Cowes,  too,  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  world.  It  is  exclusive,  not  extensive,  but  always  original, 
and  yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen  alike  adore  the  quaint  little 
village  with  its  cramped  streets,  its  curious  seaboard,  its  old 
castle,  and  seaside  green.  Every  shop  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  or  to  have  some  intimate  connection  with  yachting. 
There  are  stores  where  everything  appertaining  to  a  yacht 
may  be  obtained,  there  are  bakers  who  bake  specially  for 
yachts,  butchers  who  cater  specially  for  yachts,  and  the 
jewelers'  windows  are  full  of  little  brooches  and  pins  with 
the  enameled  colors  of  every  yacht  club  in  existence.  At 
one  end  of  Cowes,  one  may  say,  they  build  yachts,  at  the 
other  end,  provision  them,  while  the  intervening  space — from 
the  Steamboat  Pier  to  Egypt  Point,  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
summer-benches  along  the  sea-front — is  monopolized  by  in- 
dividuals of  both  sexes,  whose  sole  subject  of  discussion, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  is  yachting — its  present,  its  past, 
and  its  future — and  who  are  inclined  to  look  down  somewhat 
superciliously  on  those  who  have  not  at  their  finger  ends  the 
name  of  every  vessel  and  owner  afloat.  But  Cowes  is  a 
cheer)*,  homely  place  all  the  same.  Society,  so  to  speak, 
here  shakes  out  a  reef  in  its  manners,  and  takes  life  as  if, 
after  all,  enjoying  one's  self  could  occasionally  be  allowed  to 
form  an  ingredient  in  what  is  called,  and  often  really  is,  "the 
business  of  pleasure,"  and  princes  and  subjects,  peers  and 
commoners,  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy,  rub  shoul- 
ders in  the  narrow  streets,  which  are  crowded  all  day  long 
with  sailors  and  yachtsmen,  bearing  bundles  of  provisions  on 
their  backs  to  take  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the 
dingy  will  be  in  wait.to  transport  them  to  one  of  the  pretty 
craft  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  gray  ramparts  of  the  old  castle,  which  mark  the  limits 
of  a  great  oak  forest  which  once  stretched  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  were  erected  by  "Bluff  King  Hal"  to  frighten 
away  the  numerous  French  marauders  who  were  wont  in  his 
time  to  prowl  around  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  they  are  now 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the  most 
exclusive  aristocratic  club  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed, 
the  entry  of  late  years  has  been  almost  prohibitory,  owing  to 
the  disinclination  of  a  certain  section  to  allow  any  increase  in 
the  membership,  and  the  candidates  presented,  irrespective 
of  persons,  have  met  with  a  religious  blackball  at  its 
hands.  As  the  premier  yacht  club,  the  squadron  has  had 
several  special  privileges  conferred  upon  it,  and  its  right,  with 
British  men-of-war,  to  fly  the  "  white"  ensign  in  place  of  the 
"blue,"  entitles  its  members  to  all  the  courtesies  extended  to 
our  navy  in  foreign  ports.  In  his  character  as  commodore, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage — not 
even  as  the  popular  Norfolk  squire  ;  but  though  he  is  nomi- 
nally the  head,  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  club  is  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  the  vice-commodore.  This  Irish  peer  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  yachtsman,  and  far  from  being  a  fair- 
weather  sailor,  beside  the  mimic  performance  in  the  Solent, 
he  has  taken  his  Mirage  up  into  Arctic  seas  and  along 
the  dangerous  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  He  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  in  good  looks 
and  sweetness  strongly  resembles  her  mother,  and,  by  the 
marriage,  he  became  closely  connected  with  the  great  ducal 
houses  of  Devonshire,  Northumberland,  Argyle,  and  Suther- 
land. 

If  the  "castle"  is  an  all-absorbing  centre  of  interest  to 
visitors,  with  its  luxurious  lawn,  which  has  lately  been  ren- 
dered additionally  attractive  by  the  acquisition  from  the 
grounds  of  Lord  Iveagh's  villa  of  a  sea-garden,  where  roses 
bloom  in  great  profusion  and  where  culture  and  beauty 
everywhere  predominate,  the  squadron's  "  house  "  is  by  no 
means  the  only  club  which  harbors  the  yachtsman  and  gives 
him  sleeping  accommodation  should  he  prefer  to  pass  his 
nights  on  shore.  The  Royal  Thames  has  a  branch  at  Cowes, 
and  occupies  a  delightfully  cozy  building  facing  the  sea, 
while  that  of  the  Island  Yacht  Club — formed  with  a  view  to 
promote  small-boat  racing — is  also  a  conspicuous  object. 
Failing  to  find  a  resting-place  in  either  of  these — a  very  pos- 
sible contingency — the  yachtsman  has  to  fall  back  on  extor- 
tionate hotels,  whose  charges  for  the  week  are  rivaled  only 
by  those  of  the  multitudinous  villas,  which  appear  to  have 
caught  some  sort  of  Egyptian  fever  from  the  promontory  of 
that  name,  and  to  have  burst  out  in  innumerable  "  Rosuttas," 
"  Ismaelias,"  "  Alexandrias,"  and  "Cairos" — why,  not  even 
the  oldest  inhabitant  or  the  most  learned  antiquary  can  satis- 
factorily explain. 

Close  by  Cowes  is  Osborne  House,  bought  by  the  queen 
in  1845,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  became 
it\*s  to  acquire,  in  addition  to  Balmoral,  a  marine  residence, 
sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  quick  and  easy  access  to  the 
metropolis.  The  present  structure,  which  replaced  the  old 
house,  was  planned  by  the   Prince   Consort,  by   whom  the 


gardens  were  also  laid  out,  and  then  he  established,  as  he 
had  previously  done  at  Windsor,  a  small  farm  of  scientific 
agriculture  that  remained  fairly  remunerative  when  ever)* 
other  estate  in  the  island  was  going  out  of  cultivation.  There 
the  young  princes  and  princesses  passed  their  earliest  days 
very  happily,  and  their  playthings  and  miniature  workmen's 
tools,  with  the  various  pieces  of  work  they  accomplished, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  gardens  as  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 
practical  education  given  them. 

Like  the  farmer,  the  yachtsman  is  hard  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  weather.  One  day  he  complains  there  is  too  much 
wind,  and,  again,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  just  a  few 
ripples  now  and  then  stir  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  is  more 
discontented  than  ever,  and  grumbles  loudly  and  frequently  at 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  an  "  Irishman's  gale."  This  year, 
however,  during  the  Cowes  week,  there  was  little  cause  to 
complain,  either  of  the  weather,  the  racing,  or  the  attend- 
ance. The  good  fortune  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
our  queen  in  experiencing  fine  weather  wherever  she  goes, 
seems  to  be  partially  the  fortune  of  her  imperial  grandson  of 
Germany — who  this  year  again  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
regatta — for  if  the  Queen's  Cup  Day  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the  week  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  either  from  a  sailing  point  of  view  or  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  interested  as  spectators. 

There  was  no  lack  of  life  and  animation,  and,  altogether, 
Cowes  has  seldom  been  more  crowded.  A  singularly  "glori- 
ous "  Goodwood  had  sent  on  a  host  of  visitors  of  both  sexes, 
most  of  whom  passed  all  their  days  and  nights  afloat,  and 
landed  only  to  repair  for  awhile  to  the  yacht  squadron's  club- 
house to  listen  to  the  band,  or  to  promenade  along  the  ter- 
race which  overhangs  the  harbor.  The  gardens  of  the 
squadron  more  especially  were  always  well  filled,  and  the 
seats  on  the  slopes  were  sprinkled  all  over  with  ladies  on  the 
outlook  for  members  to  give  them  tea.  Every  hour  some 
fresh  faces  would  arrive,  while  other  familiar  countenances 
would  disappear.  Goodwood  gowns  were  much  en  evidence, 
and  opportunities  were  not  wanting  to  display  some  of  those 
extraordinary  semi-naval  costumes,  which  the  modiste  of  the 
period  considers  appropriate,  whether  the  wearer  be  on 
board  a  yacht  or  merely  puts  in  an  appearance  at  a  yachting 
centre.  A  large  number  of  the  more  practical  yachtswomen, 
however,  following  the  sensible  example  set  them  in  former 
years  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  wore  blue-serge  suits  or  white 
shirts  over  short  blue  skirts,  with  smart  little  sailor-hats  over 
all. 

The  yachts  in  the  bay,  if  not  so  numerous  as  in  1891, 
were  at  least  most  representative,  and  ranged  from  such 
stately  craft  as  the  Semira?nis  to  tiny  yawls  and  cutters  like 
The  Babe,  whose  gossamer  sails  seemed  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  nautilus,  while  several  foreign  burgees — representing 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  America — could 
be  seen  fluttering  here  and  there  among  the  mast-heads. 
Looming  large  among  the  fleet  were  the  guard-ship,  a 
German  training-ship,  and  the  royal  and  imperial  yachts, 
while  the  pleasure  craft,  lying  peaceably  at  their  moorings, 
were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  dragon-fly  flittings  of  the  trim 
launches  and  pinnaces,  the  bustle  of  the  wherries  and  gigs, 
and  the  noisy  coming  and  going  of  the  packets  from  the 
mainland.  The  increasing  popularity  of  steam  was  every- 
where most  marked,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  yachts  were  painted  white,  while  one  vessel — 
a  little  yawl,  possessing  a  curious  tender  in  an  Indian  boat 
and  flying,  like  Mrs.  Durant's  magnificent  Utowana,  the 
stars  and  stripes — carried  gorgeous  scarlet  sails,  and  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  by  these  startling  notes  of  color. 

The  Queen's  Cup  Day  is  always  regarded  as  the  great  day 
of  the  week,  although,  perhaps,  from  a  strictly  racing  point  of 
view,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  considered.  The  entries  for  the 
cup  are  confined  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  "  Squadron,"  and 
members  of  this  aristocratic  club  can  scarcely,  as  a  rule,  be 
considered,  even  by  their  best  friends,  as  keen  on  racing.  In 
consequence,  "cup  day"  causes  various  antique  schooners 
and  other  craft  that  but  seldom  give  way  to  such  frivolities 
to  don  their  war-paint,  and  speculation  runs  rife  and  general 
interest  is  excited  as  to  how  they  will  behave  themselves. 
Yachtsmen  can  tell  to  a  few  minutes  how  the  Iverna  or 
Meteor  will  perform  under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  Aline,  or  others  like  it,  will  retain  their 
form  of  some  twenty  years  ago,  or  how*  they  will  acquit 
themselves  in  more  modern  company.  This  year  the  Meteor 
and  the  Corsair  were  the  only  two  bona-Jide  racers,  and  had 
it  not  been  that  both  had  heavy  time  handicaps,  they  would 
have  been  the  only  starters  for  the  cup,  so  much  were  their 
racing  pretensions  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  other  yachts 
in  the  club.  As  it  was,  seven  started,  but  the  race  all  along 
lay  between  the  more  modern  vessels,  and  although  the 
Meteor  passed  the  winning  post  first,  the  Corsair  won  easily 
on  its  time  allowance. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  altogether,  was  most  unlucky 
in  the  races  in  which  he  entered  his  yacht.  The  Meteor, 
which  Americans  will  know  more  of  under  its  old  name,  the 
Thistle,  sailed  in  five  races,  but  owing  to  the  handicap,  only 
secured  one  prize,  which,  to  show  his  disapproval  of  the  sys- 
tem, was  returned  by  the  Kaiser.  This  rather  high-handed 
course  of  action  on  his  part  is  naturally  rathef  resented  by 
yachtsmen,  who  are  a  very  -*  touchy  set,"  and  as  the  Kaiser 
by  several  imperious  acts  did  not  add  much  to  his  popularity 
at  Cowes,  where  king  and  commoner  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  same  level  for  the  time  being,  his  promised  return  next 
August  is  not  looked  forward  to  with  the  joyful  expectancy 
it  might  otherwise  have  created. 

The  "Cowes  Week"  is  the  last  of  the  season's  gayeties, 
and  after  it  the  fashionable  circles  disperse  to  seek  rest  and 
recuperative  breezes  in  English  counties,  or  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Scotland,  or  to  make  their  final  preparations  for  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Honibourgand  the  continental  watering- 
places.  Piccadilly. 
London,  August  20,  1892. 


In  London  a  rat  cleverly  opened  a  blackbird's  cage,  pre- 
sumably to  feast  on  the  bird-seed.  The  bird  flew  away  and 
the  door  closed.     This  time  the  rat  was  unable  to  open  it. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Prize-Fight. 
Hammer  and  tongs  !     What  have  we  here  ? 
Let  us  approach,  but  not  too  near. 
Two  men  standing  breast  to  breast, 
Head  erect  and  arching  chest ; 
Shoulders  square  and  hands  hard  clenched. 
And  both  their  faces  a  (rifle  blenched. 
Their  lips  are  set  in  a  smile  so  grim. 
And  sturdily  set  each  muscular  limb. 
Round  them  circles  a  ring  of  rope, 
Over  them  hangs  the  heavens"  blue  cope. 
Why  do  they  glare  at  each  other  so  ? 
What !  you  really  then  don't  know  ? 
This  is  a  prize-fight,  gentle  sir  ! 
This  is  what  makes  the  papers  stir. 
Talk  of  your  ocean  telegraph  ! 
'Tisn't  so  great  an  event  by  half. 
As  when  two  young  men,  "lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 
Come  together  to  batter  and  maul, 
Come  to  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Round  about  is  a  bestial  crowd. 
Heavily-jawed  and  beetle-browed  ; 
Concave  faces,  trampled  in 
As  if  with  the  iron  hoof  of  sin  ; 
Blasphemies  dripping  from  off  their  lips, 
Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips  ; 
Hands  accustomed  to  deal  the  cards, 
Or  strike  with  the  cowardly  knuckle-guards. 
Who  are  these  ruffianly  fellows,  you  say. 
That  taint  the  breath  of  this  autumn  day  ? 
These  are  "  the  Fancy."  gentle  sir. 
The  Fancy?    What  are  they  to  kerf 
Oh,  'tis  their  fancy  to  look  at  a  fight. 
To  see  men  struggle,  and  gouge,  and  bite. 
Bloody  noses  and  bunged-up  eyes — 
These  are  the  things  the  Fancy  prize. 
And  so  they  get  men,  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 
To  come  together  to  batter  and  maul. 
To  come  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Grandly  the  autumn  forests  shine, 

Red  as  the  gold  in  an  Indian  mine  I 

A  dreamy  mist,  a  vapory  smoke, 

Hangs  round  the  patches  of  evergreen  oak. 

Over  the  broad  lake  shines  the  sun — 

The  lake  that  Perry  battled  upon — 

Striking  the  upland  fields  of  maize 

That  glow  through  the  soft  October  haze. 

Nature  is  tracing  with  languid  hand 

Lessons  of  peace  over  lake  and  land. 

Aye  !  yet  this  is  the  tranquil  spot 

Chosen  by  bully,  assassin,  and  sot 

To  pit  two  young  men,  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs. 
One  with  the  other,  to  batter  and  maul. 
To  tussle  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs  ! 

Their  faces  are  rich  with  a  healthy  hue, 
Their  eyes  are  clear,  and  bright,  and  blue  ; 
Every  muscle  is  clean  and  fine, 
And  their  blood  is  pure  as  the  purest  wine. 
It  is  a  pleasure  their  limbs  to  scan — 
Splendid  types  of  the  animal  man. 
Splendid  types  of  that  human  grace. 
The  noblest  that  God  has  willed  to  trace, 
Brought  to  this  by  science  and  art ; 
Trained,  and  nourished,  and  kept  apart  ; 
Cunningly  fed  on  the  wholesomest  food, 
Carefully  watched  in  every  mood  ; 
Brought  to  this  state,  so  noble  and  proud, 
To  savagely  tussle  before  a  crowd — 
To  dim  the  light  of  the  eyes  so  clear, 
To  mash  the  face  to  a  bloody  smear. 
To  maim,  deface,  and  kill,  if  they  can, 
The  glory  of  all  creation — Man  ! 
This  the  task  of  those,  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs — 
To  bruise  and  wrestle,  and  batter  and  maul. 
And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

With  feet  firm  planted  upon  the  sand. 

Face  to  face  at  "the  scratch"  they  stand. 

Feinting  first — a  blow — a  guard  ! 

Then  some  hitting,  heavy  and  hard. 

The  round  fist  falls  with  a  horrible  thud  ; 

Wherever  it  falls  comes  a  spout  of  blood  ! 

Blow  after  blow,  fall  after  fell, 

For  twenty  minutes  they  tussle  and  maul. 

The  lips  of  the  one  are  a  gory  gash, 

The  other's  are  knocked  to  eternal  smash  ! 

The  bold,  bright  eyes  are  bloody  and  dim, 

And,  staggering,  shivers  each  stalwart  limb. 

Faces  glowing  with  stupid  wrath, 

Hard  breaths  breathed  through  a  bloody  froth  ; 

Blind  and  faint,  they  rain  their  blows 

On  cheeks  like  jelly  and  shapeless  nose  ; 

While  the  concave  faces  around  the  rope 

Darken  with  panic  or  light  with  hope. 

Till  one  fierce  brute,  with  a  terrible  blow, 

Lays  the  other  poor  animal  low. 

Are  these  the  forms  so  noble  and  proud. 

That,  king-like,  towered  above  the  crowd? 

Where  are  the  faces  so  healthy  and  fresh  ? 

There  !  those  illegible  masses  of  flesh  ! 

Thus  we  see  men  lusty  and  tall. 

Who,  with  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 
Will  bruise  and  batter,  and  tussle  and  maul, 
And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs  ! 

Trainers,  backers,  and  belters  all — 
Who  teach  young  men  to  tussle  and  maul. 
And  spend  their  muscle,  and  blood,  and  life, 
Given  for  good,  in  a  loathsome  strife — 
I  know  what  the  Devil  will  do  for  you. 
You  pistoling,  bullying,  cowardly  "crew  ! 
He'll  light  up  his  furnaces  red  and  blue, 
And  treat  you  all  to  a  roast  and  stew  ; 
Oh,  he'll  do  you  up,  and  he'll  do  you  brown, 

On  pitchforks  cleft  into  mighty  prongs, 
While  chuckling  fiends  your  agonies  crown 
By  stirring  you  up  and  keeping  you  down 
With  hammer  and  tongs ! 

— Fits-Janus  O'Brien. 
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A  photographer  in  the  Tyrol  made  a  negative  of  ten  tour- 
ists against  a  background  of  pine  woods.  When  he  devel- 
oped the  plate,  a  faithful  presentment  of  a  large  bear  in  the 
act  of  making  for  the  denser  timber  appeared  in  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  Neither  the  man  with  the  camera  nor  any  of 
those  in  the  group  had  known  that  the  brute  was  near. 


September  12,  1892. 
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A    WORKER    OF    MIRACLES. 


What  Came  of  a  Promise  to  Restore  the  Dear  Departed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  sud- 
denly appeared  in  Florence,  Italy,  a  personage  calling  him- 
self Dr.  Attrapeccini.  Whence  he  came,  no  one  knew.  His 
name  indicated  an  Italian  origin  ;  but,  from  his  accent  in 
speaking,  one  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  German, 
while  his  long  beard,  grave  expression,  and  majestic  bearing 
seemed  suggestive  of  the  Orient  Certain  manuscripts,  in- 
deed, declare  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gascony  ;  but 
the  authenticity  of  these  manuscripts  has  not  been  proved. 

Whatever  might  be  his  nationality,  however,  the  doctor 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Florence  than  he  caused  to  be  an- 
nounced, with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  cornet,  and 
drum,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  first  of  May,  at  precisely  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  would  repair  to  the  city's  ceme- 
tery, and  there  restore  to  life  five  persons  of  his  ow-n 
choosing. 

At  last  the  excitement  grew  so  intense  that  the  podestat, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  resolved  to  send  for  Dr. 
Attrapeccini  and  demand  an  explanation.  A  man  who  was 
able  to  restore  five  dead  persons  to  life  could  have  no  diffi- 
cult)' in  guessing  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  a  podestat, 
and.  accordingly,  the  magistrate  was  just  about  to  strike  his 
gong  to  summon  an  usher,  when  the  doctor  himself  was  an- 
nounced. 

"You  come  just  in  time,  doctor,"  said  the  magistrate; 
'*  I  was  about  to  send  for  you." 

"  I  knew  it,  my  lord,  and  wished  to  anticipate  your  orders/' 
was  the  reply,  uttered  in  a  calm  tone  that  filled  the  podestat 
with  amazement. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  was  going  to  inter- 
rogate the  new  comer,  when  the  latter  exclaimed  : 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,  that  some  of  your  people  here 
have  doubts  of  my  science  and  even  my  honesty — in  short, 
that  I  am  suspected  of  coming  to  Florence  for  the  purpose 
of  making  dupes." 

"Something  of  that  kind  has  been  intimated,"  replied  the 
magistrate. 

"They  say,  moreover,"  continued  Dr.  Attrapeccini,  "that 
I  intend  to  decamp  a  day  or  two  before  the  first  of  May." 

"That  also  has  been  said,"  assented  the  podestat. 

"You  can  understand,"  said  the  stranger,  slowly,  "that  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  put  an  end  to  these  reports.  I  have  come 
to  request  of  you  that  a  guard  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more 
men  be  stationed  round  my  house,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  Florence  before  releasing  from  their 
tombs  five  persons,  as  I  have  promised.  You  can  not  say 
that  my  request  is  an  unreasonable  one,  since  you  had  de- 
termined before  seeing  me  to  have  me  watched." 

"  Your  request  is  granted,"  he  said.  "I  shall  have  your 
house  guarded  night  and  day  by  twenty  men,  until  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  fulfill  your  promise,  or  until  you  change 
your  mind,  and  acknowledge  you  were  not  in  earnest  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  wiser  for  you  to  leave  the  city  at  once  ; 
believe  me,  it  is  not  safe  to  put  a  whole  town  in  commotion. 
I  know  the  Florentines,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  capable  of 
falling  upon  you  in  fur}',  perhaps  of  hanging  you,  when  they 
find  they  have  been  mocked  at  and  tricked.  The  least  seri- 
ous mishap  that  could  befall  you  would  be  a  sojourn  of  sev- 
eral months  in  prison  while  you  waited  for  the  public  indig- 
nation to  subside." 

"  I  should  deserve  even  more  severe  treatment  if  I  failed 
to  carry  out  my  programme,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  doctor's  interview  with  the  magistrate  wras  soon  known 
all  over  Florence,  and  the  news  of  it  served  to  increase  the 
popular  interest  and  confidence  in  the  stranger. 

A  week  before  the  first  of  May,  a  man  about  forty  years 
old,  and  dressed  completely  in  black,  entered  the  doctor's 
study.  He  was  the  Senator  Arozzo,  celebrated  for  the  vio- 
lent grief  he  had  displayed  on  the  death  of  his  wife  six 
months  before. 

"  Signor  Attrapeccini,"  said  he,  briskly,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
waste  words.  Although  what  you  promise  is  generally  con- 
sidered impossible,  I  admit  that  it  may  be  possible,  and  I 
have  come  here  to  beg  you  to  leave  my  wife  at  rest  in  the 
cemetery." 

"What  !"  exclaimed  the  man  of  science,  with  a  laugh  ; 
and  the  widower  repeated  his  own  words  earnestly. 

"  I  beg  of  you  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  I  am  about  to  marry  again 
— the  banns  will  be  published  next  month.  You  would  not 
like  to  put  a  man  in  such  a  predicament,  would  you  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  purse  full  of  gold  on  the  table. 

"Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  continue 
the  preparation  for  your  wedding. 

The  next  day  he  received  a  visit  from  Philippini,  the  most 
famous  physician  of  Florence,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Tuscany  ; 
out  of  every-  hundred  Florentines,  at  least  eighty'  were  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  care. 

"  Learned  and  honored  brother,"  said  he  to  Attrapeccini, 
"  I  trust  that  you  would  not  do  me  the  injury  of  bringing 
back  to  the  light  of  day  any  of  the  unfortunate  people  who 
have  chanced  to  pass  away  while  in  my  hands." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  other;  "just  give  me  the 
names  of  the  persons  you  mean." 

"That  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,"  said  Philippini  ; 
"  would  it  not  be  more  simple  for  you  to  exclude  from  your 
ceremony  all  my  former  patients  ? "  and  with  these  words  he 
laid  on  the  table  a  heap  of  gold  coins. 

"  It  shall  certainly  be  as  you  wish,  my  dear  brother,"  said 
the  foreign  physician. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon  Philippini  when  it  was 
opened  again  to  admit  two  brothers,  named  Gavazza.  The 
Duke  Pierre  Gavazza  and  his  brother,  the  Marquess  Paul, 
had  risen,  partly  by  their  own  merits  and  partly  by  good 
luck,  to  the  first  rank  in  the  Italian  nobility  ;  but  their 
journey  had  been  long  and  difficult,  as  their  father  bad  been 
a  miller.  It  was  this  miller  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  see 
restored  to  life. 

Dr.   Attrapeccini    was   shocked,  and    exclaimed,  angrily, 


that  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  two  persons  could 
be  so  unnatural  as  to  oppose  the  resuscitation  of  their  own 
father.  It  was  nothing  less  than  parricide,  and  he  would 
not  connive  at  such  baseness  !  He  had  not  had  any  inten- 
tion of  reviving  the  miller,  but  now  he  would  take  good  care 
to  do  so,  and  unless  he  changed  his  mind,  the  old  Gavazza 
would  be  the  first  person  resuscitated  in  the  cemetery. 

The  dismay  of  the  duke  and  the  marquess  may  be  im- 
agined. They  offered  money,  but,  although  they  had 
brought  a  large  sum  with  them,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  allay 
the  scruples  of  Attrapeccini,  and  each  of  the  brothers  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  note. 

The  eve  of  the  first  of  May  arrived,  and  the  guards  around 
his  house  were  doubled,  and  received  the  strictest  orders,  for 
the  chief  magistrate  knew  that  the  people  would  blame  him  if 
the  invoker  of  the  dead  were  allowed  to  escape.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  fifty  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the 
cemetery  or  its  vicinity  on  the  first  of  May,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and,  as  the  doctor  did  not  appear  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  hour  as  he  had  promised,  fifty  thousand  voices  cried 
out:  "Attrapeccini!  "Attrapeccini!".  At  the  same  time, 
the  chief  magistrate  presented  himself  at  the  stranger's 
house,  and  found  the  interior  of  it  just  as  empty  as  the  ex- 
terior was  well  guarded. 

The  restorer  of  the  dead  had  departed  by  way  of  the  cel- 
lar, where  there  was  an  opening  into  the  next  house,  and  the 
chronicle  reports  that  he  took  with  him  a  sum  equivalent  to 
fifty  thousand  florins,  which  had  been  paid  to  him  on  consid- 
eration of  his  not  performing  a  miracle,  and  of  leaving  the 
dead  in  their  graves. — Translated  from  the  Italian. 


"One  of  the  most  extraordinary  forms  of  insanity  is  a 
mania  for  stealing  women's  shoes,"  said  Dr.  William  Elliot 
Dold,  physician  in  charge  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  a 
few  days  ago.  "It  is  distinguished  as  a  disease  by  itself,  and 
the  Germans  have  named  it  '  Frauenschustehlmonomanie.' 
It  is  more  common  among  men  than  with  the  other  sex. 
There  is  one  case  on  record  of  a  young  man  whose  sisters 
lost  their  left  shoes  as  fast  as  they  could  buy  them.  It  was  al- 
ways the  left  one  of  each  pair  that  was  taken.  For  a  long  time 
the  Jhefts  remained  a  mystery  until  one  day  the  brother  caught 
a  young  woman  in  the  street,  threw  her  down,  tore  off  her 
left  shoe,  and  ran  away  with  it.  He  was  captured,  and  thus 
the  secret  was  discovered.  Another  strange  mental  com- 
plaint is  called  the  '  insanity  of  doubt,'  the  patient  being  un- 
able to  make  up  his  or  her  mind  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  sim- 
plest thing.  Mysophobia  is  a  species  of  brain  disease  which 
renders  the  unfortunate  fearful  of  imagined  uncleanliness  in 
everything.  Yet  another  form  of  monomania  is  a  dread  of 
being  shut  in.  The  patient  has  a  horror  of  being  in  any  in- 
closed space,  like  a  room,  particularly  with  the  doors  closed. 
A  similar  complaint  is  a  dread  of  heights.  But  more  strange 
than  any  of  these,  perhaps,  is  what  the  French  call  the 
'folie  a  deux' — a  delusion  shared  by  two  persons.  This 
sympathetic  insanity  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  occur  with 
husband  and  wife,  with  brother  and  sister,  or  with  other 
individuals  who  happen  to  be  intimately  associated.  For  ex- 
ample, one  will  imagine  that  he  is  pursued  by  enemies  with 
designs  upon  his  life,  and  the  other  will  believe  confidently 
that  such  is  the  truth.  All  of  these  curious  forms  of  mania 
come  under  the  general  head  of  '  paranoia,'  or  partial  in- 
sanity, the  patient  being  apparently  well  in  mind,  save  as  to 
the  particular  weakness  or  delusion  suffered  from.  We  ob- 
serve that  society  women  who  become  mentally  diseased  are 
usually  afflicted  with  that  form  of  insanity  which  is  termed 
melancholia,  though  why  this  is  so  nobody  knows.  If  it  is 
to  be  reasonably  surmised  that  their  domestic  relations  are 
not  so  happy  as  those  of  others  of  their  sex,  that  would 

account  for  it." 
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One  of  the  few  civilians  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
United  States  Government  is  an  Irishman  of  peculiarly 
tough  physique,  who  has  the  record  of  having  come  alive 
through  an  astounding  accident.  He  was  carrying  a  torpedo 
under  his  arm,  one  day  at  Newport,  while  he  and  an  officer 
went  in  a  boat  to  a  point  where  the  explosive  was  to  be  sunk, 
when,  by  some  accident,  the  electric  connection  was  made 
and  the  torpedo  exploded.  The  man  went  skyward  and  lit 
in  the  water,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  with  one  arm 
shattered,  one  side  shockingly  mangled,  and  an  eye  blinded. 
He  managed  to  keep  afloat  until  aid  came,  and  in  time  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  return  to  work,  although  not  at  his 
former  dangerous  job. 

British  papers  state  that  an  engineer,  living  in  Glasgow, 
has  lately  completed,  after  nineteen  years'  experimenting,  a 
device  for  steam-engines  by  which  all  steam  is  returned  back 
to  the  boiler  after  doing  its  work  in  the  cylinders.  In  several 
cases,  it  is  said,  he  has  installed  his  engine,  and  it  is  at  work 
with  extraordinary  results.  In  one  case,  in  a  textile  factory, 
the  engine,  with  his  device,  is  doing  as  much  work  with  one 
ton  of  coal  as  it  formerly  did  with  ten  tons.  The  problem 
of  how  to  make  use  of  the  vast  amount  of  steam  everywhere 
blown  off  into  the  air,  after  doing  certain  work,  has  long 
occupied  engineers,  and  its  thorough  solution  would  be  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  many  ways. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  has  been  made  the  theme  of  an 
interesting  debate  in  the  Political  Economy  Society  of  Paris. 
Many  opinions  were  expressed,  but  that  of  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  was  the  one  best  supported  by  the  evidence.  He 
quoted  the  fine  simile  of  Turgot,  who  described  the  rate  of 
interest  as  a  species  of  level,  below  which  all  work,  all  cult- 
ure, all  industry,  all  commerce,  cease  ;  while  as  it  sinks  like 
the  surface  of  a  receding  flood,  first  mountain-tops  become 
fertile  islands,  then  plateaus,  and  plains,  and  rich  valleys  be- 
come available  for  production. 

The  ruins  of  St.  Cloud  have  been  sold  by  auction  to  a 
Paris  builder  for  about  six  hundred  dollars.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  material  will  be  made  into  paper-weights  and  simi- 
lar mementoes,  as  was  the  marble  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries. 


PREVIOUS     CHOLERA    EPIDEMICS. 

The  Treatment  Followed  in  the  West  and  in  San  Francisco. 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  was  the  first  to  ravage  this 
country.  Only  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States  were  seri- 
ously involved  or  endangered.  Physicians  were  generally 
confounded  by  the  new  infection  and  widely  disagreed  in  the 
methods  of  treating  cholera  patients.  The  Sangrado  system 
of  treatment  still  prevailed  in  almost  ever)'  disease  and  ail- 
ment— bleeding,  cupping,  drastic  doses,  pills,  and  drenching. 
Fluid  extracts  were  hardly  known.  Copious  draughts  of 
senna  and  root-tea,  of  Epsom  salts  and  boneset,  heavy  doses 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  etc.,  were  invariable  medicaments. 
The  lancet  was  held  indispensable  on  nearly  every  occasion. 
The  doctors  had  not  "got  the  hang"  of  cholera,  and,  with 
many  of  them,  it  was  certain  death.  Some  of  them  bled  the 
stricken  at  once,  and  hastened  the  end. 

A  case  of  cholera  virtually  closed  the  block  ;  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  blinds  and  shutters,  were  barred  against  the 
infection.  Xurses  abandoned  patients,  and  the  dead-cart 
hastily  bore  away  the  hurriedly  coffined  corpse  to  the  ap- 
pointed burial-ground.  Funerals  were  dispensed  with — 
mourners  feared  for  themselves  in  the  exposure  and  re- 
mained indoors.  Carts  were  plenty,  hearses  were  few. 
The  fatality  was  frightful.  The  news  of  an  attack  was 
mostly  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  the  tokens  of  death, 
and  the  household  were  shunned  as  if  lepers.  Bedding  was 
carted  away  to  be  burned  as  the  corpse  was  taken  from  it 

The  mortality  exceeded  that  from  yellow  fever.  It  raged 
and  spread  during  1S32,  until  it  seemed  to  have  run  its 
course.  In  1834,  it  again  appeared,  but  with  decreased 
malignancy  and  much  reduced  scope.  Besides,  the  phy- 
sicians had  learned  better  in  what  manner  to  treat  patients. 
Blood-letting  was  not  repeated. 

The  cholera  of  1 S48,  which  raged  most  alarmingly  in  the 
West  and  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf,  barely  afflicted 
the  Atlantic  Northern  States.  New  England  was  compara- 
tively exempted.  New  York  was  worse  frightened  than 
affected.  Philadelphia  was  slightly  stricken.  In  1832  and 
1834,  there  was  no  State  beyond  the  Missouri,  no  steam- 
coasters,  no  ocean  steamships,  no  electric  telegraphs,  no  com- 
munication by  rapid  transit,  except  the  two  or  three  short 
lines  of  railroad,  within  the  States,  and  the  old-style,  slow, 
river  steamboats.  Square-rigged  vessels  sailed  the  ocean 
and  along  the  coast,  and  upon  the  rivers,  sailing  craft  held 
the  vantage  of  numbers.  But  in  1848,  the  telegraph  had 
begun  to  play  its  part  in  disseminating  the  news  and  alarm- 
ing the  people  with  reports  of  cholera  and  its  ravages. 
River  steamers  had  multiplied  the  means  of  communication, 
railroads  enabled  fast  and  facile  travel,  ocean  steamers  crossed 
to  and  from  English  ports  to  Boston  and  New  York  every 
month.  Cholera  took  its  victims  on  ever)"  river  steamer, 
every  railroad,  on  some  of  the  ocean  steamers,  and  the  tele- 
graph flashed  the  fright  which  simultaneously  spread  and 
wrought  its  deadly  mission. 

On  the  Mississippi  the  mortality  was  unprecedented 
through  any  former  contagion.  In  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Yicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  in  all  the  river  cities  and 
towns  and  parishes,  cholera  stalked  and  death  struck  down. 
Skillful  physicians  bravely  battled  the  pestilence  with  intelli- 
gent treatment,  but  the  implacable  reaper  gathered  in  his  in- 
discriminating  grasp  all  ages  and  conditions.  In  fleeing  to 
escape  it,  hundreds  were  stricken  in  their  flight.  The  great 
river  bore  the  remains  of  thousands  to  the  mightier  waters  of 
the  Gulf. 

The  California  gold  excitement  broke  out  late  in  1848. 
There  was  feverish  haste  to  reach  the  mines.  Cholera  pur- 
sued the  passengers  by  steamships  for  the  Isthmus,  the 
trains  across  the  plains.  Victims  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ; 
many  barely  hidden  under  surface  soil. 

Strange  remedies  were  tried.  H.  S.  M.  Famum,  a  pio- 
neer printer  of  San  Francisco,  protested  that  it  was  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  sand,  which  was  prescribed  by  a 
woman  in  a  passing  train,  that  cured  him,  although  he  was 
near  the  extremity  of  the  collapse  that  precedes  death,  after 
cramps  had  agonized  his  frame.  Some  swallowed  big 
draughts  of  whisky  and  were  cured.  Others  tried  the  same 
and  quickly  died.  One  doctor  invariably  gave  stiff  drinks 
of  brandy.  Nearly  every  patient  died  :  but  he  protested  the 
remedy  was  infallible,  and  persisted  in  prescribing  it.  Gum- 
camphor  dissolved  in  whisky  or  brandy  was  asserted  to  be  a 
specific  by  some  ;  others  pronounced  it  deadly.  A  hydro- 
pathist  urged  cold-water  swathing — the  few  who  followed  his 
advice  needed  nothing  more  after  an  hour  or  two.  He  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  own  practice  on  the  Platte.  No  other  of 
the  train  were  left  behind  ;  but  two  men  of  the  train  suc- 
cumbed to  valley  tan  the  day  after  leaving  the  Mormon 
settlement. 

It  is  noteworthy  now,  in  view  of  the  great  Columbian  Fair 
at  Chicago,  next  year,  to  observe  that  although  the  contagion 
appeared  in  the  South  and  West  and  along  the  Atlantic  in  the 
early  fall  of  1 S4S,  it  was  not  until  two  years  later — fall  of  1850 
— that  it  made  its  appearance  in  California.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, immediately  following  the  celebration,  October  29th, 
of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  L'nion,  Scptenil 
1850,  the  cholera  broke  out  with  alarming  virulence,  and 
cases  were  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be  of  malignant 
Asiatic  type.  It  had  unquestionably  been  brought  by  the 
regular  steamers  from  Panama.  It  was  by  the  immigration 
overland  that  cholera  was  brought  to  Sacramento  and  gen- 
erally through  the  interior. 

The  pestilence  reached  its  worst  in  the  exceptionally  mild 
winter  season  of  1850-51,  in  which  the  rainfall  was  the  low- 
est of  record.  Only  seven  inches  fell  the  entire  twelve 
months,  from  September  I,  1 8 50,  at  San  Francisco — barely 
four  inches  at  Sacramento.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  pesti- 
lence disaDpeared.  As  with  the  visitation  of  1832,  which 
was  followed  in  1834  by  a  comparatively  mild  attack,  it  ap- 
peared again  in  1852,  with  much  lessened  virulence  and  pro- 
portionately small  mortality,  alike  in  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  French  paper  states  that  "  La  Debacle,"  by 
Zola,  has  been  put  on  the  index  expurgatorius  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  on  the  plea  that  it  lends  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  which  could  do  that,  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
M.  Zola  has  a  friend  at  court,  who  is  doing  him  in- 
calculable service  by  making  an  interesting  martyr  of 
the  book. 

A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell,  the  author  of 
"Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter,"  is  to  be  published 
immediately  in  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  Town  and 
Country  Library.  The  title  is  "  Passing  the  Love  of 
Women." 

The  Critic's  "  Lounger"  has  this  interesting  note 
on  the  personnel  of  Gladstone's  new  cabinet : 

'  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  head  of  the  new  British  Govern- 
ment, is  a  distinguished  author;  Mr.  Morley,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  writers  of  English  ; 
Professor  Bryce,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  is 
an  historian  of  high  rank ;  Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan, 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  nephew  and  biographer  of  Macaulay, 
is  a  litterateur  of  unusual  gifts ;  the  young  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Houghton,  is  himself  a  poet,  as  well  as  the 
son  and  successor  of  a  well-known  man-of-letters  ;  and  even 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  foreign  secretary,  has  written  at  least 
one  book— a  life  of  Pitt.  It  would  hardly  do  for  members 
of  Parliament  to  indulge — as  American  senators  have  been 
known  to  do — in  flings  at  '  literary  fellers.'  " 

The  State  Department  has  decided  to  supply 
copies  of  the  "  Century  Dictionary"  to  the  Behring 
Sea  Commissioners,  who  are  expected  to  abide  by 
its  decision  if  it  comes  to  a  question  concerning 
doubtful  terms  in  treaties.  It  is  said  that  this  en- 
cyclopedic lexicon  is  now  the  authority  at  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  book,  "  The  West 
from  a  Car- Window,"  is  coming  from  the  press. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Price,  who  should  have  a  practical  and 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  owing  to  his  position  as  reader  for  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer,  has  just  finished  a  volume  to  which  he  has 
given  the  title  "  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  and  it  is 
to  be  ready  this  fall. 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Swan,  a  Scotch  writer,  has  again 
been  the  victim  of  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  memory. 
The  Critic's  London  correspondent  says  : 

"  A  few  years  ago  she  brought  out  a  tale  and  named  it 
'  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Haven,"  rather  to  the  bewilderment  of 
lovers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  brilliant  and  pathetic  story,  'The 
Pearl  of  Orr's  Island ' ;  and  she  now  follows  in  the  wake  of 
another  celebrated  novel,  Hannah  More's  '  Ccelebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,'  with  '  A  Bachelor  in  Search  of  a  Wife ' !  Han- 
nah More  may  not  be  much  read  nowadays,  but  the  name 
of  this,  her  most  important  work,  has  passed  into  a  house- 
hold word  among  English  people.  It  is  a  pity  Mrs.  Swan 
should  have  forgotten  it." 

The  volume  on  the  "Assassination  of  Lincoln," 
written  by  members  of  the  military  commission  be- 
fore which  the  conspirators  were  tried,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

"  Mr.  Fortner's  Marital  Claims,"  a  new  story  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  few  short  stories,  will  be  the  last  book  in-D. 
Appleton  Sc  Co.'s  dainty  Summer  Series  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  this  book  Colonel  Johnston  returns 
to  the  quaint  scenes  of  Georgia  life. 

The  Academy  is  worrying  about  American  liter- 
ature.    It  says  : 

"  If  the  American  short  story  is  to  retain  the  popularity 
which  it  has  so  rapidly  won,  its  producers  must  aim  not 
only  at  delicacy  of  observation  and  sympathy  of  touch, 
but  at  variety  of  scope  and  treatment.  Without  depre- 
ciating its  other  and  rarer  charms,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  vogue  has  been  largely  due  to  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty ;  and  if  the  story- tellers  begin  to  run  in  a  groove  and 
establish  a  new  literary  convention,  even  the  finest  work 
will  not  suffice  to  banish  that  feeling  of  monotony  which  is 
fatal  to  vivid  Interest." 

A  new  novel  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  under  the 
title  of  "  Children  of  the  King,"  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

Paris  Figaro  remarks  on  the  inaccuracies  of  Zola 
in  his  last  novel — the  curiously  labored,  minute,  and 
yet  interesting  story  of  the  French  defeat  at  Sedan , 
"  La  Debacle."  It  calls  upon  persons  who  were  in 
that  flight  to  come  forward  and  point  out  M.  Zola's 
mistakes. 

A  peculiar  case  regarding  an  author's  proprietary 
rights  in  his  manuscript,  is  thus  noted  : 

Next  week  a  biography  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  famous 
boxer,  is  to  be  published,  and  Dr.  Sargent,  some  time  ago, 
was  engaged  to  write  a  chapter  in  that  book  treating  of 
Sullivan  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  boxer  visited 
Dr.  Sargent  at  Cambridge  to  submit  to  examinations  and 
measurements,  and  on  the  result  of  these  examinations  Dr. 
Sargent  compiled  his  chapter.  Last  Sunday,  however,  one 
weelc  before  the  publication  of  the  book,  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  an  article  by  Dr.  Sargent  based 
upon  this  same  scientific  examination  of  the  pugilist. 
For  that  article,  of  a  few  columns  in  length,  the  Cam- 
bridge professor  received,  as  I  am  told,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  the  publishers  of  the  book  were  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  his  utilizing  facts  which  they  practically 
had  submitted  to  him  through  the  visit  of  Sullivan.  Dr. 
Sargent  explains  his  work  for  the  Sullivan  book  on  the 
ground  that  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  purely  scientific, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  sporting  interests.  He 
adds  that  his  investigations  were  made  in  the  true  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  that  he  would  not  have  kept  the  re- 
sults of  his  examinations  secret  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  question  in  point  is  whether  he  had  the  right  to  sell  a 
second  article  upon  a  subject  for  which  he  had  already  been 
paid,  and  to  sell  it  in  advance  of  die  publication  of  the 
latter;  and  that  question  opens  a  field  of  discussion. 

Henrik  Ibsen  is  at  work  on  a  play  which  is  said  to 
contain  characters  taken  from  personal  friends.  It  is 
a  comedy,  with  scenes  laid  in  Chrisliania. 

Daudet  says  that  he  does  not  think  anything  of 
literature  as  a  profession.  "  After  all,"  he  declares, 
"  there  is  nothing  so  weary  as  brain  work,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  up  the  sort  of  strain 
un  dergone  by  every  literary  man   for   many   years 


without  breaking  down."  His  advice  to  young  peo- 
ple who  come  to  consult  him  on  the  question  of  tak- 
ing up  a  literary  career,  always  is:  "Stick  to  your 
profession,  and  if  you  have  it  in  you  to  write  anything 
really  good,  you  will  always  find  time  to  do  it." 

New  Publications. 
"Four  Destinies,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Tht5opbiIe  Gautier  by  Lucy  Arrington,  is  a  romance  in 
which  the  love-story  is  interwoven  with  two  political 
plots,  and  the  scene  shifts  from  London  to  India  and 
St.  Helena— the  rugged  island  of  Napoleon's  banish- 
ment. Published  in  the  International  Library  by 
the  Worthington  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
is  entitled  "  Handbook  of  University  Extension — 
No.  1."  It  contains  some  fifty  papers,  edited  by  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  George  F.  James,  M.  A., 
explaining  the  object  of  the  society  and  its  methods, 
and  including  a  series  of  lectures  on  economics. 
Published  by  the  society  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Charming  to  Her  Last  Day,"  by  Alan  Muir,  is  a 
light  English  novel  in  which  the  heroine  is  charming 
in  person  and  in  fortune,  and  the  man  of  her  choice 
thinks  he  can  not  marry  her  because  she  is  wealthy 
and  he  is  not.  Of  course,  in  the  end  his  scruples  are 
removed  and  then  he  comes  in  for  money  from  an 
uncle  with  whom  he  had  quarreled.  Published  in 
the  Franklin  Square  Library  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  Tiomane,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Jacques 
Vincent  by  Sara  C.  Tracy,  is  the  story  of  a  little 
donkey-driver  at  a  French  watering-place,  who 
saves  the  life  of  a  little  aristocrat  and  is  thereupon 
adopted  by  the  child's  mother.  She  endures  much 
from  her  benefactors,  but  in  time  becomes  a  great 
prima  donna  and  eventually  marries  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Published  in  the  Globe  Library  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price,  25  cents;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Dickens's  granddaughter,  Mary  Angela  Dickens, 
has  made  a  very  good  beginning  as  a  novelist  with 
"  Cross  Currents."  It  is  a  story  of  modern  London 
society,  in  which  John  Tyrrell,  a  successful  and  fash- 
ionable actor,  is  a  petted  and  courted  personage. 
He  is  a  man  of  forty-three,  and  falls  in  love  with  his 
protege\  a  young  actress  of  great  genius.  In  the  end 
he  kills  himself  because  she  despises  him  for  having 
deserted  his  art  for  the  flesh-pots  of  society,  while 
she  remains  true  to  art.  The  gradations  by  which 
both  arrive  at  their  ends  are  well  studied,  and  make 
an  absorbing  story.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  Silhouettes  of  American  Life"  is  the  title  of  a 
little  volume  containing  thirteen  short  stories  by 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  Poor  woman,  though  she 
has  been  a  conscientious  and  entertaining  teller  of 
tales  for  many  years,  she  will  henceforth  be  "  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis's  mother."  But  these  tales  de- 
serve attention  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  They  are 
not  exciting,  being  almost  placid  ;  but  they  are  care- 
ful character-sketches  of  people  who  are  types  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  in  a  German  colony  in  South  Carolina,  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  in  Philadelphia,  and  so 
on  pretty  much  throughout  the  Union.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  People  at  Pisgah,"  by  Edward  W.  Sanborn,  is 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  New 
York  minister,  who  has  been  made  the  custodian  of 
a  diamond  brooch  of  extraordinary  value.  He  wears 
the  jewel  pinned  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  while  he  is 
in  the  country,  whither  he  has  gone  to  prepare  an 
address  in  rural  quiet,  he  goes  swimming,  one  hot 
day,  and  comes  out  in  time  to  see  the  last  remains  of 
his  shirt  disappearing  down  the  throat  of  an  omnivo- 
rous cow.  Then  begins  a  search  for  the  jewel,  in 
which  the  reverend  gentleman  spends  all  his  cash  in 
the  purchase  of  cows  and  systematic  examination  of 
their  seven  stomachs,  and  in  following  up  all  manner 
of  clews.  Such  a  situation  gives  opportunities  for  in- 
troducing many  funny  incidents,  and  the  author  of 
"People  at  Pisgah"  has  made  the  most  of  them. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  of  histories  of 
the  Latin- American  Republics  has  just  been  issued. 
It  is  "The  History  of  Peru,"  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  who  has  already  printed  two  or  three  im- 
portant monographs  on  the  land  of  the  Incas.  It 
presents  a  well-proportioned  history  of  the  country 
from  prehistoric  times  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
particularly  good  in  the  graphic  sketches  of  famous 
men  —  generals,  statesmen,  and  others  —  that  are 
scattered  through  the  pages.  The  last  four  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  literature,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
its  commercial  importance.  An  appendix  contains 
valuable  statistics  and  documents,  and,  in  addition 
to  four  small  maps  and  one  folding  map  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  there  are  twenty-five  illustra- 
tions, of  which  several  are  taken  from  photographs. 
Published  by  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


BUDDHA. 
"The  Sermon  of  the  Myriad  Leaves." 

The  verses  herewith  were  read  at  the  Buddha 
Jinks,  of  which  F.  M.  Somers  was  Sire,  given  by  the 
Bohemian  Club  in  the  redwood  grove  at  Sequoia 
Valley,  Marin  County,  on  the  night  of  September  3, 
1892.  The  verses  are  printed  here  at  tht-  request  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  who 
desired  to  secure  ■copies. 

The  three  sonnets  annexed  were  read  at  the  altars 
of  Buddha  by  the  three  Priests  of  the  Trees,  A. 
Gerberding,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  Jerome  A. 
Hart. 

REDWOOD. 
Within  thy  mighty  shaft,  O  Redwood-Tree  ! 

A  legend  like  a  guarded  secret  lies  ; 

Oh,  give  it  to  thy  friends  whose  loving  eyes 
Behold  the  best  of  Nature's  work  in  thee  ! 
Awake  !  and  breathe  a  tale  of  priests  who  came 

In  treasure-laden  ships  from  India's  strand, 

To  rear  within  a  fabled  Eastern  land 
The  temple  of  their  faith  in  Buddha's  name. 

Transformed  to  forest  monarchs,  mute  they  dwell — 

The  spirit  of  the  New  World  wrought  the  spell, 
That  ages  after  one  should  find  and  claim 
Her  glories  in  a  greater  prophet's  name. 

Yet  not  in  vain  thy  faith,  O  tree  divine  ! 

The  fairest  temple  of  the  world  is  thine  ! 


Thus  speaks  the  Bay-Tree  ! 

Through  the  changing  year, 
These  outstretched  arms  I  deck  with  glistening  leaves, 
And  watch  their  shining  green  fade  into  sere. 
And  let  them  fall  where  Mother  Earth  receives, 
With  gentle  spirit,  as  of  one  who  grieves 
O'er  love's  sweet  labor  wasted  to  decay, 
And  of  them  a  soft  fragrant  carpet  weaves, 
Dead  covering  dead  till  all  shall  pass  away. 
Have  you  not  known,  O  dullards  !  until  now 
My  leaves  were  born  for  immortality? 
Born  to  be  plucked  and  wreathed  around  the  brow 
Of  him  whose  thoughts  or  deeds  can  never  die. 
So  pluck  !     But  rather  let  them  rot  beneath 
Than  deck  a  brow  unworthy  of  the  wreath. 

Peter  Robertson. 

madro.ve. 

In  the  aforetime,  when  the  sea  was  young, 
But  yet  the  moon  already  waxen  old, 
Nymph,  god,  and  satyr  wandered  thro'  the  wold, 

And  Memnon's  stony  lips  at  sunrise  rung. 

j^ons  have  passed  like  hours,  since  sirens  sung. 
Since  Jove  wooed  Danae  in  a  shower  of  gold. 
But  Buddha — Lord  of  Earth  and  Time — was  old 

When  Jove  and  Juno,  Time  and  Earth,  were  young. 

A  mystery  broodeth  o'er  the  forest  dim, 

Where  solemn  redwood,  laurel  green,  and  bay 
All  bow  obeisance  to  great  Buddha's  throne. 
Ghosts  of  dead  gods  whisper  a  phantom  hymn  ; 
Trees,  birds,  and  humans,  awed  and  cowering,  pray  • 
Moved  by  the  night-breeze,  moaneth  the  madrone. 
Jerome  A.  Hart. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  General  L.  H. 
Foote,  and  read  by  him  : 

Convened  in  the  forest,  and  couched  on  the  sod, 

We  bow  to  the  symbol  and  worship  the  God : 

The  smoke  of  His  incense  is  rising  on  high, 

The  arch  of  His  temple  is  spanned  by  the  sky  ; 

It  is  jeweled  with  stars,  and  cloistered  "by  trees, 

It  is  flecked  by  the  moon,  and  fanned  by  the  breeze  ; 

His  priests  at  the  altars  are  standing  apart, 

They  see  with  the  spirit,  and  hear  with  the  heart ; 

His  edicts  are  wordless,  yet  fixed  and  sublime, 

Far  wiser  than  wisdom,  and  older  than  time  ; 

To  Him,  the  Eternal,  sing  pagans  of  praise, 

The  world  without  end,  the  beginning  of  days  ; 

Incarnate,  Almighty,  All-seeing,  Unseen, 

The  Master,  the  Maker,  benign  and  serene  ; 

The  voices  of  Nature  intone  and  adore. 

With  thunder  of  billows  that  break  on  the  shore  ; 

The  worlds,  in  their  orbits,  wheel  onward  above, 

The  fruit  of  His  law,  and  the  proof  of  His  love : 

What  are  we,  pray  tell,  but  a  part  of  His  plan. 

The  life  of  His  life,  in  the  body  of  man  ; 

He  breathes  on  the  germ  of  the  spiritless  clod, 

It  stirs  with  emotion,  half  human,  half  God. 

And  thus  we  have  being,  develop  and  grow. 

To  work  out  our  fate,  and  to  reap  what  we  sow  ; 

We  live  but  to  die,  and  we  die  but  to  live, 

We  lose  what  we  gain,  and  we  keep  what  we  give  ; 

We  think  and  we  reason,  reflect  and  conceive, 

We  query  and  question,  we  doubt  and  believe  ; 

And  yet  we  are  baffled,  and  seek,  in  despair, 

The  why  and  the  wherefore,  the  whence  and  the  where. 

As  the  cause  and  the  sequence  are  hidden  from  us, 

It  is  folly  to  fear,  and  vain  to  discuss. 

The  priests  and  the  prophets  in  ages  gone  by. 

Heard  sounds  in  the  air,  and  saw  signs  in  the  sky; 

They  fashioned  a  fabric  of  faith  for  our  needs, 

With  its  marvelous  forms  and  its  binding  creeds  ; 

In  the  frenzy  of  faith,  again  and  again, 

The  Earth  has  been  deluged  with  blood  since  then. 

Give  cant  to  the  dogs,  and  give  creeds  to  the  winds ; 

They  are  meat  for  the  priests,  and  husks  for  the  hinds. 

Man  makes  his  own  heaven,  he  makes  his  own  hell, 

He  weaves  his  own  crown,  and  he  rings  his  own  knell, 

For  the  secret  of  life  is  solved,  when  we  know 

That  right  begets  joy,  and  that  wrong  begets  woe  ; 

That  the  kindly  thought  and  the  generous  deed 

Will  give  us  the  Eden  we  long  for  and  need. 

Take  counsel  of  conscience,  my  friends,  I  beseech, 

Be  slow  in  your  anger,  and  calm  in  your  speech  ; 

Be  gracious  of  manner,  and  genile  of  mien, 

With  hearts  that  are  loyal,  and  hands  that  are  clean  ; 

Be  just  and  be  honest,  be  wise  and  discreet. 

The  victor  is  crowned  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 

Face  to  face,  I  questioned  my  soul,  and  it  said, 

Who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  dead  are  dead  ? 

We  miss  them,  we  mourn  them,  we  seek  them  in  vain, 


They  have  found  nepenthe  and  endless  bloom 

In  a  blissful  somewhere,  beyond  the  tomb, 

The  promised  fruition  without  the  pain. 

This  is  the  marvelous  secret  of  death. 

To  live  without  life,  and  breathe  without  breath. 


His  Life's  Magnet. 

By  Theodora  Elmslie,  author  of  "  The  Little 
Lady  of  Lavender,"  "  A  Queen  of  Roses," 
etc.  No.  100.  Town  and  Country  Library, 
izmo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  story,  which  is  one  of  sustained  interest 
and  increasing  power,  presents  a  vivid  character 
study,  depicted  in  the  charming  surroundings  of 
English  country  life. 

People  at  Pisgah. 

By  Edwin  W.  Sanborn.  Appleton'  Summer 
Series.  iCmo.  With  novel,  specially  de- 
signed cover  and  ornamented  edges,  50 
cents. 

A  story  full  of  the  charm  of  the  unexpected,  cer- 
tain to  promote  good  spirits,  and  preeminently 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  summer  readers. 


For  sak  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3,  S:  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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AUCTION  SALE 

COMMENCING  ON 

MONDAY,  Sept.  12th 

And  continuing  every  day  during  the  week 

At  10.30  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  BI., 

Messrs.  S.  &  G.  GUMP 

-Hill  HOLD  THEIR  — 

Grand  Auction  Sale 

Before  removing:  to  their  new  building 
on  Geary  Street, 

—  IN  THEIR- 

ART  ROOMS, 

Nos.   581    and  583  Market  Street 

"When   they   wrH   offer    to    the    public 
an  elegant  assortment  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Vases, 

Fine  Marble  and  Bronze  Statues, 
Mirrors,  Clocks,  Engravings 

and  K<  filings  (  framed ), 
Oil  Paintings,  Bric-a-Brae, 

And  Art  Novelties 

IN   CREAT  VARIETY, 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of 
B.  SCOTT,  JR.,  Auctioneer. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Men  should  comprehend  that  women  read  descrip- 
tions of  dress  just  as  men  read  the  commercial  re- 
ports— not  for  fun,  but  for  business  purposes.  No 
woman  finds  it  particularly  amusing  to  read  about 
styles  and  stuffs,  but  it  is  intensely  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  imperatively  necessary  when  she  is  going 
to  have  a  new  frock  or  bonnet  herself.  John  Stuart 
Mill  remarked  that  the  amount  of  observation  and 
reflection  that  a  lady  had  to  bestow  on  having  her 
own  and  her  children's  costume  all  that  it  should  be 
might  suffice,  if  otherwise  applied,  to  produce  really 
great  results.  This  is  quite  true,  and  sad  enough 
when  you  look  at  the  matter  from  the  serious  stand- 
point. But  from  the  practical,  worldly  point  of  view, 
lo  consider  costumes  is  by  no  means  waste  of  time. 
Until  we  wear  a  uniform,  every  woman  who  wants 
to  hold  her  own  socially  (and  to  do  this  is  the  main 
duty  for  the  average  woman)  must  give  thought  to 
make  her  various  costumes  suit  her  person,  agree 
with  her  purse,  and  march  with  the  fashion.  For 
these  ends,  descriptions  of  dresses  and  hints  on  styles 
are  eagerly  read  by  women.  But,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use,  such  descriptions  must  be  done  by  "  expert" 
hands,  and  must  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  fol- 
lowed. So  long  as  there  is  so  great  a  choice  of 
fabric,  and  such  variations  in  style,  and  such  scope 
for  individual  (good  or  bad)  taste  in  dress,  the  sub- 
ject must  absorb  a  considerable  share  of  women's 
thoughts  and  of  the  space  in  papers  and  "  columns  " 
devoted  to  feminine  affairs.  Undoubtedly,  women 
must  care  for,  and  therefore  must  be  given  news 
about,  the  fashion  of  dress.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
any  particular  trouble  on  that  head  would  be  to  do 
what  men  have,  in  fact,  almost  done  in  this  age  : 
adopt  a  uniform  costume,  scarcely  differing  from 
year  to  year,  and  hardly  making  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  caste.  But  how  to  achieve  this  end  ? 
Even  the  power  of  mighty  Elizabeth  failed  to  secure 
the  prolonged  observance  of  the  sumptuary  ordinance 
which  she  passed  in  1574,  requiring  everybody  to 
dress  according  to  a  pattern  approved  by  the  queen. 
How  much  less  chance  is  there  for  such  laws  to-day  ! 
Besides,  there  is  not  a  demand  for  them.  The  only 
novelty  and  variety  that  many  women  get  in  life 
comes  by  a  new  cut  in  bodices  and  a  fresh  color  in 
bonnets. 

The  weather  has  become  milder  (writes  a  Paris 
correspondent),  and  the  Parisians  are  thanking  their 
stars  for  the  change.  Hot  weather  is  oppressively 
felt  in  most  cities,  but  most  of  all  in  those  cities  of 
Christendom  which  are  united  in  the  cult  of  the  Black 
Coat  and  Top  Hat,  whatever  may  be  their  differ- 
ences of  religious  belief.  I  chronicle  with  satisfaction 
an  attempt  recently  made  here  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience ot  wearing  a  waistcoat  in  hot  weather  by  the 
use  of  the  silk  sash.  This  garment  is  sold  in  every 
conceivable  color,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  window  of 
every  hosier  in  Paris,  so  I  have  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands have  been  sold. 

m 

Chivalry  did  not  make  marriages,  in  the  sense  of 
those  born  of  love's  young  dream  ;  it  entirely  ignored 
all  sexual  affections.  The  matrimonial  bargainings 
were  simply  brutal.  Philip  Fitz-Robert  offers  to  the 
king  ^200,  100  bacon  hogs,  and  100  cheeses  to  have 
in  custody  the  land  which  belonged  to  Yvo  de 
Munbi,  with  his  heir,  until  the  heir  be  of  age  and 
ought  to  marry,  with  the  advice  of  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  highest 
ranks  vast  sums  passed  to  effect  these  little  arrange- 
ments, from  which  the  king  obtained  a  very  consid- 
erable revenue.  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  gave  3,000 
marks — say  ^40,000  of  present  money— to  have  the 
marriage  of  Richard  de  Clare  for  the  benefit  of 
Matilda,  his  eldest  daughter  ;  and  the  money  had  to 
be  secured  by  the  pledges  of  his  friends,  the  pay- 
ment being  spread  over  a  term  of  years.  Simon  de 
Monlfort  gave  10,000  marks — nearly  ^150,000 — to 
have  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville,  with  the  marriage  of  the  heir.  Sewal 
Fitz-Henry,  with  a  most  clerkly  knowledge  of  the 
table  of  affinity,  offers  to  the  king  100  marks  for 
license  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife,  Isabel  Sewal 
de  Maniai,  to  his  nephew,  and  also  a  destrier  and  a 
palfrey  which  Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter  had  received,  with  a 
view  of  hurrying  the  matter,  as  we  believe,  and  avoid- 
ing disappointment.  This  little  arrangement  was 
coolly  set  aside  when  Philip  de  Ulcot  came  and  offered 
;£ioo.  One  instance  of  the  wiles  of  a  base  deceiver  illus- 
trates the  humanity  of  human  nature,  for  they  come 
up  from  their  grave  of  six  centuries  with  the  living 
features  of  to-day.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  Agnes  de  Sparkesford,  a  beguiled  Somerset- 


shire heiress,  presumably  of  mature  years  and  de- 
clining opportunity,  impleaded  William  de  Potenay, 
a  brisk  youth  who  had  acquired  all  the  arts  of  the 
modern  betrayer,  "  because  under  the  hope  of  mar- 
riage she  had  enfeoffed  him  of  her  lands."  This 
being  done,  he  coolly  threw  her  over,  telling  her  the 
insulting  truth  that  he  was  married  to  another 
woman.  William  was  clearly  a  finished  artist,  but 
the  outraged  Agnes  was  superior  to  the  feebleness  of 
love,  so  she  "had  him  up."  The  stolid  Somerset- 
shire jury  did  not  appreciate  his  artistic  qualities  in 
the  light  he  would  have  them  shown.  At  their  hands 
the  rascal  received  a  merited  exposure  and  punish- 
ment. William  was  committed  to  jail  and  ordered  to 
pay  40  marks  damages — say  £600  of  present  money 
— the  sheriffs  of  Somersetshire  and  Hampshire  being 
ordered  to  seize  his  lands  and  levy  the  amount  of 
damages. 

An  Englishwoman,  who  has  been  observing  the 
bathers  at  Ostend,  thus  recorded  her  impressions  of 
Belgian  customs  and  American  suits  :  "To  an  En- 
glishwoman the  custom  of  bathing  with  strangers,  as 
they  do  here,  will  never  be  quite  agreeable.  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  not  particularly  provincial  or  suburban, 
but  I  suppose  I  am  insular,  for  I  can  not  rid  myself 
of  that  prejudice.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a  lovely 
face,  and  this  one  generally  finds  belongs  to  the 
Americans,  Parisians,  or  English,  who  are  here  in 
numbers.  A  very  pretty  American  holds  daily 
receptions  of  her  admirers  in  the  water.  Is  a  woman 
who  is  '  at  home '  in  the  water  from  eleven  till  one 
bound  to  be  a  good  swimmer?  This  girl  wears  a 
very  pretty,  simple  dress  of  black-and-white  striped 
flannel,  with  turned  down  frills  and  trimmings  of 
white  flannel ;  and  she  always  has  on  black  stockings 
and  shoes,  with  soles  made  of  plaited  grass." 


A  fight  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Angry  words  and  shaking  of  fists  are  frequent,  but 
they  rarely  lead  to  actual  blows.  This  happened, 
however,  a  few  days  ago,  in  front  of  the  Madeleine 
Church.  One  of  the  two  men  in  presence  (writes 
Mrs.  Crawford  to  the  New  York  Tribune)  was  a 
cab-tout,  the  other  was  a  French  officer,  the  Marquis 
de  Rosambo,  who  had  just  led  his  bride,  Mile. 
Calon,  down  the  steps.  The  ring  of  people  who 
stood  by  while  the  dispute  was  going  on,  though 
small,  was  probably  the  most  "  select"  that  was  ever 
gathered  on  such  an  occasion.  There  were  the 
parents,  and  relatives,  and  witnesses  of  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Among  them  were  the  ex-prcsident 
of  the  republic,  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  bears 
his  age  wonderfully,  the  Comte  de  Rohan  Chabot, 
M.  de  Laboulaye,  senator  and  late  embassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Viscomte  de  Luppe.  The 
bridegroom  was  in  full  uniform,  and  the  bride 
was  in  a  white  wedding-dress,  with  a  long  train. 
As  the  latter  was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage, 
the  beadle,  an  imposing  official  with  cocked  hat, 
sword  and  silver  chain,  took  up  the  bride's  train 
in  order  lo  help  her  to  enter.  Just  then  a  couple 
of  cab-touts  went  for  the  beadle,  pushed  him 
aside,  tore  his  chain  off  his  neck,  and  took 
possession  of  the  bride's  train,  which  was  soiled 
and  torn  in  shreds  in  the  scuffle.  A  gang  of  cab- 
Louts  from  other  parts  of  town,  who  had  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Madeleine  by  appointment,  cheered  and 
stood  between  the  bridal-party  and  the.  carriage 
steps.  The  Marquis  de  Rosambo,  to  recover  his 
wife,  had  recourse  to  heroic  means,  and  knocked 
down  'the  two  commissionnaires.  A  general  fight 
might  have  followed  but  for  the  arrival  of  the 
police,  and  the  wedding-party  were  able  to  drive 
away.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  touts  against  the  beadle,  who  is  depriving  them 
of  what  they  consider  their  perquisites.  The 
beadle's  business  is  to  accompany  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  down  the  steps,  and  help  them  into  the 
carriage.  The  touts  are  allowed  to  call  up  the 
carriages  and  open  the  doors.  The  commission- 
naires think  that  they  would  get  bigger  tips  if  they 
carried  the  bride's  train.  Several  days  ago,  they 
agreed  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  Madeleine  and 
make  a  rush  for  the  Marquise  de  Rosambo's  train, 
and  thus  establish  their  right  for  the  future.  Their 
plans  were  baffled,  however,  by  the  bridegroom's 
gallant  defense,  and  the  offenders  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  police. 

The  author  of  "Gossip' of  this  Century,"  a  re- 
cent book  of  reminiscences  by  an  Englishman  who 
prefers  to  remain  unknown,  gives  an  early  example 
of  British  admiration  for  the  fair  American  when  he 
describes  a  Fourth -of-July  conversazione  at  the  house 
of  the  American   Minister,  C.   Francis    Adams,   in 
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London,  in  1867.  He  was  pleased  with  the  looks  of 
the  American  women  present,  "many  of  them 
young  and  nearly  all  handsome,  some  remarkably 
so."  These  latter,  he  was  told,  came  from  St. 
Louis,  "  where  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  univers- 
ally recognized."  These  ladies,  he  adds,  "were 
apparently  conscious  of  their  charms,  which  were 
liberally  unveiled,  and  no  one  seemed  scandalized." 
The  minister's  wife  was  "  a  very  elegant  woman, 
and  she  herself  was  very  modestly  dressed." 

According  to  the  latest  edict  of  fashion  from  Paris 
and  London,  the  feminine  robe  de  nuil,  or,  to  call  it  by 
its  plain  English  name,  the  night-dress,  has  got  to  go. 
Its  place  is  to  be  taken  by  pyjamas,  those  non- 
descript garments  consisting  of  very  loose  trousers 
and  jacket,  the  use  of  which  at  night  has  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  the  masculine  sex.  The  new 
pyjamas  for  feminine  wear  are  very  dainty  and  beau- 
tiful contrivances,  trimmed  with  lots  of  ribbons  and 
laces.  Far  from  diminishing  the  attractiveness  of  a 
pretty  woman,  they  vastly  increase  it.  That  they  are 
more  healthy  and  more  decent  in  the  case  of  any 
emergency,  such  as  a  panic  of  fire  at  night,  is  ob- 
vious. Pyjamas  should  be  made  of  the  thinnest  and 
finest  wool.  Here  in  the  United  States,  especially, 
where  tropical  heat  is  generally  followed  bv  sudden 
cool  waves,  wool  next  to  the  skin  is  essential  for  pre- 
venting chills.  Moreover,  they  possess  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  being  not  only  warm  in  cold 
weather,  but  of  keeping  the  body  cool  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  hot.  For  a  number  of  years  pyjamas 
have  been  a  recognized  factor  in  a  man's  wardrobe 
in  this  country.  Men  have  found  them  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old-fashioned  night-shirt,  and 
their  use  has  been  backed  up  by  the  sanction  of  the 
doctors.  The  pyjama  marks  one  more  step  in  the 
changes  wrought  by  advancing  civilization  in  the  bed- 
room. The  formerly  considered  indispensable  warm- 
ing-pan has  entirely  disappeared,  and  so,  too,  has 
the  picturesque  night-cap  of  our  grandmothers.  The 
stately  four-posted  bedstead  has  been  supplanted  bv 
the  prettier  brass  arrangement,  and  now  the  reign  of 
the  night-dress  is  threatened. 


In  the  London  Spectator  we  find  this  advertise- 
ment chronicled  :  "  A  woman  of  title,  moving  in  the 
first  society,  will  receive  a  young  lady  into  her  house 
asafriend.  Terms, ^.oooperannum.  Patrician." 
In  the  Fi?iancial  World  not  long  since,  the  follow- 
ing was  recorded  :  "  Directors  wanted  of  good  social 
standing  for  a  new  company  now  in  the  course  of 
formation.  Remuneration  will  be  on  a  liberal  scale." 
These  two  advertisements  (says  the  Commercial 
Advertiser)  indicate  how  women  and  men  alike,  be- 
longing to  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth,  are  making 
terms  with  the  new  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  true 
that  the  advertisement  noticed  in  the  Financial 
World  came  from  the  plebeian  side  ;  but  it  was  not 
a  misdirected  appeal.  In  response  to  it,  says  this 
journal,  came  one  hundred  and  forty-one  replies — 
"  one  earl,  one  viscount,  four  barons,  seven  baronets, 
six  members  of  Parliament,  one  admiral,  and  four 
generals  "  were  included  among  the  applicants.  The 
earl  wrote:  "  If  appointed,  I  should  always  make  a 
point  of  driving  to  the  general  meetings  in  my 
brougham  and  pair,  with  servants  in  full  livery." 
One  of  the  members  of  Parliament  commended  him- 
self by  saying  he  had  no  doubt,  if  he  were  appointed, 
it  would  result  in  heavy  purchases  of  shares  by  his 
constituency.  "And,"  he  concluded,  "it  would  be 
well  if  the  bona-fides  of  your  scheme  were  assured 
at  any  rate  on  the  surface."  Whether  or  not 
the  advertisement  of  the  "woman  of  title"  met 
with  any  responses,  the  Spectator  does  not  so 
positively  assure  us.  Two  thousand  pounds  a 
year  is  a  pretty  high  figure  for  aristocratic  associa- 
tions, especially  in  days  when  unnumbered  nobles  of 
families  of  Paris  are  taking  boarders  at  seven  dollars 
a  week.  Yet  the  Spectator  quotes  another  advertise- 
ment, in  which  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  baronet 
offers  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  a  home  in  a 
noble  family.  If  daughters  of  baronets  pay  such 
figures,  there  is  no  reason  why  young  women  with- 
out genealogies  should  not  pay  something  handsome. 
The  Spectator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  taking  of 
"society  boarders"  is  a  growing  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  shrewdly  suggests  that  there  are  limits 
to  its  development.  While  there  are  mfire  and  more 
rich  families  coming  up  whose  riches  seem  to  their 
daughters  of  little  worth  unless  they  themselves  can 
be  "  known,"  this  method  of  becoming  known  fails 
as  it  becomes  general.  As  soon  as  the  society 
boarder  began  to  be  suspected  as  such,  she  would 
no  longer  be  really  in  society.  She  would  accord- 
ingly stop  her  payments,  for  no  one  would  pay  any 
great  sum  to  associate  with  a  single  family  on  terms 
of  mutual  contempt.  This  fate  has  already  come 
upon  the  tilled -director  industry.  The  London 
Economist,  a  good  while  ago,  noted  the  fact  that 
"  instead  of  being  a  great  attraction  to  investors,  as 
it  once  was,  the  fact  that  the  junior  members  of  noble 
houses  arc  found  on  prospectuses  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  point  in  their  favor,  and  sometimes  sug- 
gests the  suspicion  that  the  noble  houses  have  been 
secured  as  decoys." 


For  Seasickness 

USE   HORSFORD'S   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Bi.ackman,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  says  : 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  in  seasickness. 
Several  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
where  it  afforded  prompt  and^entire  relief." 
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The  Barnard-Currier  'Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  G.  Currier  and 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Barnard  took  place  last  Monday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  2725 
Jackson  Street,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  about 
eightv  friends  of  the  young  couple.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Parker  Currier,  president  of 
the  Carlson -Currier  Silk  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Frank  Barnard,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  this  city.  They  are  very 
popular  among  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  their 
popularity  was  attested  by  the  large  number  of  ele- 
gant gifts  they  received.  The  residence  had  been 
decorated  in  exquisite  taste  by  Miss  Mary  Bates, 
with  the  fairest  bloom  of  the  season  mingled  among 
tropic  ferns  and  great  clusters  of  glossy  foliage. 
The  bridal  bower  in  the  front  parlor  was  a  bewilder- 
ing mass  of  white  blossoms,  ferns,  and  airy  rings  of 
Japanese  bamboo  woven  together.  A  particularly 
pretty  effect  was  produced  in  the  dining-room , 
where  the  walls  were  hung  with  boughs  of  apple 
and  pear-trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  between  them 
were  delicate  vine  traceries. 

To  the  notes  of  the  "Bridal  Chorus"  from 
"  Lohengrin,"  the  bridal-party  entered  the  parlors. 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Shattuck  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Vogelsang, 
acting  as  ribbon -bearers,  led  the  way,  followed  by 
the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Agnes  Wright  and  Miss 
Bertha  Rice.  Then  came  the  bride's  sister,  Miss 
Marie  L.  Currier,  as  maid  of  honor,  and  following 
her  were  the  fair  bride  and  her  father.  They  were 
met  under  the  bower  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man, 
Mr.  James  Suydam.  Then,  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner, Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the 
party  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride's  robe  was  an  exquisitely  designed  creation  of 
cream -colored  faille  Franchise,  made  with  a  long  court-train. 
The  bodice  was  made  high  at  the  neck,  and  the  Empire 
sleeves  were  full  and  long,  and  ended  in  a  fall  of  Duchesse 
lace  over  the  hands,  which  were  ungloved.  A  bertha  of  the 
point  lace  was  arranged  over  the  back  and  front  of  the 
bodice,  and  the  front  of  the  skirt  was  draped  with  lace, 
with  panniers  of  lace  also  at  the  sides.  In  her  coiffure  was 
a  diamond  brooch,  a  gift  from  the  groom,  which  held  in 
place  the  flowing  veil  of  white  tulle.  Her  ornaments  were 
diamonds,  and  she  carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  Bride  roses, 
tied  with  ribbons  of  silk. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Currier  wore  a  pretty  gown  of  pink  crepon 
made  with  a  demi-train.  The  corsage  was  cut  round,  and 
the  elbow-sleeves  were  high  at  the  shoulders  and  bouffant. 
The  dress  was  trimmed  with  embroidered  mousseline  de 
soie,  festooned  in  knots  and  loops  around  the  base  of  the 
skirt,  and  there  was  a  bertha  of  the  mousseline  at  the  cor- 
sage. Her  ornaments  were  diamonds,  and  she  carried 
Catherine  Mermet  roses. 

Miss  Wright  and  Miss  Rice  appeared  in  tasteful  gowns  of 
pale-yellow  crepon,  en  demi-train,  trimmed  with  mousseline 
de  soie  and  ribbons.  The  corsage  was  a  la  I'itrge  and  the 
elbow  sleeves  were  high  and  puffed.  Their  gloves  and 
slippers  matched  their  dresses  in  color,  and  they  carried 
bouquets  of  Perle  du  Jardin  roses.  Diamonds  were  their 
ornaments. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  wore  an  elegant  costume  of  pearl- 
gray  satin  brocade,  en  train.  The  corsage  was  V-shaped 
back  and  front,  and  the  sleeves  were  of  the  leg-of-mutton 
pattern,  high  and  full.  There  was  a  dainty  trimming  of 
silver  and  broderie  Romienne  around  the  base  of  the  skirt, 
and  a  girdle  of  pearls  encircled  her  waist.  Pink  marabout- 
tips  were  worn  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  gloves  were  of 
pearl-gray  undressed  kid.  Her  ornaments  were  pearls,  and 
she  carried  Catherine  Mermet  roses. 

Mrs.  W.  \V.  Sanford,  of  New  York,  an  aunt  of  the 
bride,  wore  a  rich  princesse  toilet  of  black  and  yellow  satin 
combined.  The  corsage  was  decollete  and  covered  with 
black,  jetted  lace,  as  were  the  short  sleeves,  which  were  of 
yellow  satin.  There  was  a  V-shaped  effect  at  the  front 
of  the  bodice,  the  yellow  satin  showing  through  the 
jetted  lace.  The  back  was  a  la  Wattea.it,  with  hip  panniers 
of  yellow  satin  covered  with  the  black  lace.  A  yellow 
pom-pom  ornamented  her  hair,  her  gloves  were  of  black, 
undressed  kid,  and  her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Frank  Barnard,  mother  of  the  groom,  wore  an  im- 
ported robe  of  cream-white  crepe  de  Chine,  en  train,  beau- 
tifully embroidered  and  trimmed  with  ostrich  tips  and  point 
lace ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Congratulations  were  extended  after  the  ceremony, 
and  soon  after  that  a  bounteous  supper  was  served  at 
letea-t&te  tables  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  dan- 
cing, and  the  wedding  was  very  pleasantly  cele- 
brated. On  Tuesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  left  to 
make  a  northern  trip.  They  will  be  away  about  two 
weeks,  and  will  reside  at  iooi  Pine  Street  when  they 
return.  They  will  receive  their  friends  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month. 

The  Wooster-McMillan  Wedding. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  weddings  of  the  sea- 
son was  that  of  Miss  Emma  McMillan  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Wooster,  which  took  place  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  202  Ridley  Street.  The 
bride,  who  is  a  bright  and  vivacious  de  mi -brunette, 
is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, who  in  early  days  was  one  of  our  most  pros- 
perous merchants,  and  latterly,  for  several  years  be- 
fore his  death,  was  interested  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness. He  was  very  wealthy  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  left  a  son,  Mr.  Robert  McMillan,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan.  The  two 
young  ladies  are  active  members  of  the  Crocker 
Auxiliary  and  were  members  of  the  well-remembered 
"  Club  of  '90" — one  of  the  receptions  being  held  at 
their  residence.  The  groom  is  the  third  son  of  the 
late  J.  B.  Wooster,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Wooster 
&  Shattuck,  who  were  well-known  Front  Street  mer- 
chants. He  is  the  manager  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Wooster  Paper  Box  Factory. 

The  spacious  suite  of  parlors,  the  dining-room, 
and  the  hall  were  canvased  and  beautifully  deco- 
rated. On  every  side  were  seen  masses  of  delicate 
foliage,  among  which  bright  blossoms  were  set  with 
pretty  effect.  The  fragrance  of  the  magnolia  vied 
with  that  of  orange-blossoms,  and  lovely  roses  kept 
co.-.pany  with  vari-hued  sweet  peas,  dahlias,  pinks, 
and  other  flowers.  The  bridal  bower  in  the  bay- 
v.indowwas  constructed  entirely  of  palms,  tall  shoots 


of  feathery  asparagus  tenuissimus,  and  sprays  of 
tree-ferns  with  hanging  baskets  overhead.  It  was  a 
symphony  in  green,  with  a  background  of  colored 
striped  silk.  Relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  only 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  they 
assembled  in  the  parlors  early. 

At  precisely  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  string 
orchestra  played  Wagner's  melodious  "  Bridal 
Chorus,"  and  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  entered  the 
front  parlor  from  the  side  entrance,  followed  by  the 
groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  who 
stood  near  the  bay-window  awaiting  the  others  in  the 
bridal-party,  who  were  seen  approaching  from  the 
dining-room  at  the  rear.  Leading  the  cortege  were 
the  four  ushers,  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  Mr.  James 
Bonnell,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Cornelius 
Roman.  Next  came  the  quartet  of  pretty  brides- 
maids, Miss  Sara  Dean,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey, 
Miss  Susie  Wells,  and  Miss  Lotta  Farnsworth.  Fol- 
lowing them  came  the  bride's  sister,  Miss  Jennie 
McMillan,  as  maid  of  honor,  walking  alone,  and 
last  came  the  bride  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  McMillan.  The  attendants 
formed  at  either  side  of  the  young  couple,  and  then 
Dr.  Mackenzie  performed  the  ceremony,  closing  with 
a  touching  benediction.  The  costumes  worn  bv  the 
bride  and  her  maids  formed  a  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  color,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  a  stylish  and  most  becoming  robe 
of  blanc-ivoire  brocade,  exquisitely  wrought  in  floriated  de- 
signs and  made  with  a  flowing  court-train.  The  corsage, 
which  was  cut  round,  was  filled  in  with  filmy  point 
d'Alen^on  lace.  A  girdle  of  lilies  of  the  valley  edged  the 
bodice,  joined  in  the  centre  by  a  cluster  of  white  rose-buds, 
and  the  ends  fell  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  were 
of  the  Empire  style,  high  and  puffed,  and  from  the  puffs  de- 
pended a  fall  of  the  point  lace  covering  the  ungloved  hands. 
The  back  of  the  bodice  was  sbghlly  shirred  at  the  top,  and 
midway  down  depended  the  court-train.  In  her  coiffure 
gleamed  a  diamond  pin,  amid  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms, 
that  held  in  place  the  lon^  veil  of  white-silk  moleine  that 
softly  enveloped  her  graceful  figure.  She  carried  a  bouquet 
of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  orange-blossoms,  and  wore  dia- 
monds as  her  ornaments. 

Miss  Jennie  McMillan,  the  maid  of  honor,  appeared  in  a 
handsome  gown  of  Nile-green  crepe  de  Chine,  made  with  a 
demi-train.  It  was  designed  in  the  style  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, with  a  short  waist,  draped  with  mousseline  de  soie, 
and  high,  bouffant  el  bow -sleeves,  while  a  broad  sash  en- 
circled her  waist,  having  a  large  butterfly-bow  at  the  back 
with  flowing  ends.  Nile-green  gloves  of  undressed  kid  ex- 
tended to  the  elbows.  She  carried  La  France  roses  and 
wore  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Sara  Dean  and  Miss  Lotta  Farnsworth,  two  of  the 
bridesmaids,  wore  tasteful  Empire  costumes  of  lavender- 
colored  crepe  de  Chine,  with  short  waists  and  high,  puffed 
sleeves  extending  to  the  elbows,  where  they  met  the  gloves 
of  lavender-colored  undressed  kid.  The  corsage  was  cut 
round  and  encircling  the  waist  was  a  girdle  joined  at  the 
back  with  a  rosette  and  terminating  with  Rowing  ends. 
They  carried  lavender-colored  sweet  peas  and  wore  diamond 
ornaments. 

Miss  Gertrude  Goewey  and  Miss  Susie  Wells,  the  other 
two  bridesmaids  appeared  in  pretty  gowns  of  white  organ- 
die, made  with  demi-trains.  The  corsage  was  cut  round 
and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  the  sleeves  were 
long  and  bouffant,  with  ribbons  at  the  shoulders.  A  white- 
silk  sash  encircled  the  waist,  the  ends  falling  to  the  hem  of 
the  train.  They  carried  lavender-colored  sweet  peas  and 
wore  ornaments  of  diamonds. 

Tne  bride  gave  to  her  maids  elegant  colonial  rings  of 
gold,  studded  with  pearls,  and  the  groom  gave  to  his  best 
man  and  ushers  handsome  gold  scarf-pins  in  the  form  of  a 
colonial  bow-knot  set  with  pearls. 

The  newly  wedded  couple  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  their  friends,  and  this  was  continued  until 
ten  o'clock,  as  the  guests  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  reception  were  constantly  arriving,  and  there 
were  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  Soon  after 
ten  o'clock  an  elaborate  supper  was  served.  The 
guests  were  seated  at  small_  tables  set  in  the  various 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  bridal  party  were 
gathered  at  a  single  large  table.  Musical  selections 
were  played  during  the  service  of  the  repast,  and  a 
number  of  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to. 
Afterward  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a  late  hour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wooster  left  the  city  on  Thursday 
evening  for  Los  Angeles.  They  will  also  visit  Coro- 
nado  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  will  be  away  until  October  1st. 
They  will  reside,  on  their  return  to  town,  at  202 
Ridley  Street.  A  large  room  on  the  second  floor 
was  used  for  the  display  of  the  wedding-presents, 
which  were  numerous,  appropriate,  and  valuable. 

Coming  Weddings. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  have  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  their  niece,  Miss  Ida  Carleton, 
and  Chaplain  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  which 
will  be  held  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  20th.  The  bride- 
elect  is  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  society 
belles,  and  is  bright,  accomplished,  and  interesting. 
The  groom  has  been  for  some  time  chaplain  on  the 
United  States  cruiser  Cliarkston,  but  now  his  term 
of  service  there  has  expired,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  leave  of  absence  he  will  be  assigned  to  shore 
duty.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Hugh 
Miller  Thompson,  Bishop  of  Mississippi.  Bishop 
Thompson  will  come  out  from  the  East  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  with  him  in  the  chancel 
will  be  Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols,  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  Rev. 
William  Bollard,  of  Vallejo,  Chaplain  J.  K.  Lewis,  U. 
S.N. .and  Rev.  E.  B.  Church,  all  clerical  friends  of  the 
groom-elect.  Colonel  Samuel  D.  Mayer  will  preside 
at  the  organ.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Norris, 
the  bride's  cousin,  Mr.  Frank  Norris  will  act  in  his 
stead  in  placing  her  in  the  care  of  the  groom.  The 
maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  and 
the  bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss  Helen  Gibbs, 
Miss  Minnie  Horton,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  Miss 
Salie  Huie,  Miss  Virginia  Gibbs,  and  Miss  Susie 
McEwen.  The  groom's  assistants  will  be  the  officers 
of  his  mess.  His  best  man  will  be  Dr.  A.  M.  Dupuy 
McCormick,  U.  S.  N..  the  head  usher  will  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wells  L.  Field,  U.  S.N,,  and 
the  remaining  ushers  will  be  Lieutenant  N.J.  K. 
Patch,  U.  S.  N„  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Hunker,  U.  S.  N„ 


Lieutenantjames  E.  Mahoney,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Ensign 
Henry  A.  Wiley.  U.  S.N.,  and  Ensign  Frederic  B. 
Bassett,  U.  S.  N.  After  the  wedding  a  reception 
will  be  held  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norris,  1822  Sacramento  Street. 

There  will  be  a  prominent  wedding  in  Trinity 
Church  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Thursdav  even- 
ing, September  15th.  when  Miss  Frankie  Janet  San- 
ford and  Mr.  Edward  Sanford  Taylor  will  be  united 
in  marriage.  The  young  lady  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Sanford  and  the  late  Ransom  Sanford, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Crane  &  Brigham, 
formerly  wholesale  druggists  here.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor.  Nason  S:  Co.,  of  this 
city.  The  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Bishop 
W.  F.  Nichols  assisted  by  Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood. 
The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Josephine  Dunlop, 
the  best  man  will  be  Captain  Irving  B.  Cook,  the 
sponsor  will  be  Mr.  William  Jay  Smith,  and  the 
ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Mr. 
Arthur  Castelazo,  Mr.  Fred  B.  Dallam,  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Doubleday.  There  will  be  a  reception  after 
the  ceremony  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother. 

Miss  Mattie  S.  Pinkham,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Pinkham,  of  this  citv,  and  Mr. 
Brainard  F.  Smith,  clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors  for  Folsom  Prison,  will  be  marrried  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  October 
5th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  Only 
relatives  will  be  present  at  the  wedding.  They  will 
reside  permanently  at  Folsom. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Delphine  Delmas,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  to  Mr.  William  Sanford  Barnes, 
son  of  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and 
present  district-attorney  for  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  No  definite  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding,  but  it  will  probably  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  of  1893. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Adah 
Richards,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Clarence  T.  Windell, 
of  New  York. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Rosalie  Meyer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer,  to  Mr.  Sigmund  Stern. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  will  give  a 
reception  this  (Saturday)  evening  at  the  Pacific  Yacht 
Club,  in  Sausalito,  to  the  staff"  and  line-officers  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  N.  G.  C.  Dancing  will  be  en- 
joyed, and  a  tug  will  be  provided  to  convey  the 
guests  to  this  citv  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  California  Camera  Club  held  a  very  enjoyable 
reception  at  the  Art  Association's  rooms  last  Monday 
evening.  A  large  number  of  guests  were  present, 
who  passed  a  pleasant  evening  viewing  the  print  ex- 
hibition ;  concert  selections  were  played  by  a  string 
orchestra  throughout  the  evening,  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  exhibition  has  remained 
open  to  the  public  throughout  the  week.  On  Friday 
the  club  attended  the  "  Holiday  Cup"  canoe  race  of 
the  Oakland  Canoe  Club,  and  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon they  go  on  an  excursion  around  the  bay. 


USE    ONLY 


Autumn  Millinery  from  Paris. 

The  fall  opening  of  the  millinery  department  of 
The  Maze,  the  great  modern  department-store  on 
Market  and  Taylor  Street;,  will  take  place  to-day 
(Saturday).  This  means  that  by  going  there  the 
ladies  of  San  Francisco  can  learn  just  what  are  the 
very  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles. 

A  glance  at  the  models  at  The  Maze  shows  what 
the  leading  features  will  be.  The  tendency  is  to- 
ward extremes.  Hats  will  be  large.  "  artistic,"  and 
brilliant;  bonnets  will  be  small,  dainty,  exquisite. 
The  shapes  will  be  all  large  in  front  and  small  be- 
hind, with  the  trimming  massed  in  front.  The 
"  bat-wings  "  effect  will  be  universally  used,  in  large 
bows  which  are  broad  and  big  at  the  sides  but  low 
in  the  middle  ;  and  in  this  open  space  between  the 
wings  antennae  and  lophophores  shoot  gracefully  up. 
Other  bird  decorations  will  not  be  used,  except  brill- 
iant-hued  heads  and  very  artificial  arrangements  of 
feathers.  The  most  popular  decoration  for  the  back 
will  be  a  large  buckle;  indeed,  buckles,  large  or 
small,  gilt  or  jet,  will  be  very  fashionable.  The 
trimmings  are  to  be  almost  invariably  of  some  iri- 
descent material — glace1  velvets,  corded  ribbons, 
double-face  satins,  etc. — and  the  colors  will  be  greens 
— the  color  of  the  season,  in  whatever  shade — tans, 
bright  old  pinks,  dahlia  shades,  and  the  new  ctrise. 
Jean  d'Arc  and  other  laces  will  also  be  much  used, 
and  Oriental  effects  will  be  generally  sought. 

These  are  some  hints  of  what  visitors  at  The 
Maze  to-day  will  see,  and  all  ladies  should  manage 
to  be  there  some  time  during  the  day  or  evening,  for 
they  can  then  personally  inspect  the  very  latest 
Parisian  fashions. 


It  is  stated  that  in  the  last  six  months  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  have  been  killed  by  cars  in  Chicago, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  permanently 
disabled  from  the  same  cause. 
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—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  !•'.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 
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UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

{BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE   ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 
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—  AND— 

WINTER 

STYLES 
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332-336  KEARNY  ST. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Coats 


:■ 


Can  be  -worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  s.m.r^o 


Ag£ 


70  MARKET  STREET. 


Ol     A  DlfC  O   ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 
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The  Finest  Whiskey  In  (be  Wor  d 

and  plncws  It  foremost  for  rmiliiirml. 
cluli  ;inii  fiim ik  use.  E.i.'h  i  ackage  beats 
U.  S.  Chemist's  On  Ideate  of  purity. 
None  p-emiim- without  tinriVmarlc  C.  B.<5 
label.  Price:  PerDoz.  812;  Per  Gal 
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LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

CLOAKS 


- 


CALIFORNIA    CLOAK    CO. 

OH  AS.   HAYEK,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large     stock     of     Misses*     and     Children'! 
Cloaks  and  Ladles'  Suits  on  hand. 

Cloaks    Made    to    Order 

105    POST    STREET, 

Opposite  White  House. 
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^ 


LINCOLN'S 


CABINET  J 


P 


CIGARS. 
IF  NOT,  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THEM. 


September  12,  iS 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Bohemian  Club  Jinks. 

The  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  was 
held  last  Saturday  evening  in  Sequoia  Valley,  on  the 
south-western  flank  of  Mount  Tamalpais.  This 
tract  of  land  comprises  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  club  is  considering  its  purchase  to  be  used  for  all 
of  its  al  fresco  entertainments.  It  is  sufficiently  far 
from  the  city  to  obtain  the  forest  solitude  which  the 
club  desires,  yet  near  enough  to  make  access  to  it  a 
matter  of  but  a  couple  of  hours.  The  location  is 
most  picturesque,  and  the  valley  contains  a  dense 
growth  of  redwood,  laurel,  madrone,  and  bay-trees. 

The  jinks  was  most  successful,  and  its  memories 
will  be  pleasant  ones  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  who  were  present.  The  exercises  were 
held  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  lofty  redwoods. 
Here  Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  and  a  corps  of 
assistants  had  constructed  a  giant  statue  of  Buddha, 
seventy  feet  in  height,  in  imitation  of  Daibutsu  of 
Kakamura,  in  Japan,  which  is  wrought  in  bronze. 
This  replica,  however,  was  of  white  plaster.  It  was 
installed  at  the  end  of  a  gorge,  surrounded  by  tall 
redwoods,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a  circular  coping  of 
artificial  stone,  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
The  circle  defined  the  bounds  of  the  Temple  of 
Buddha.  Leading  up  to  this  was  an  avenue,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  bordered  at  either  side  with 
a  stone  coping,  five  feet  high,  upon  which  were  num- 
erous white  Japanese  temple -lanterns  aglow  with 
light.  In  front  of  the  statue  was  the  altar  of  the 
arch-priest,  or  Sire,  Fred  M.  Somers,  and  before  that 
were  the  altars  of  the  Priests  of  the  Leaves,  L.  H. 
Foote  and  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  In  front  of  them  were 
the  altars  of  the  Priests  of  the  Trees,  A.  Gerberd- 
ing,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  Jerome  A.  Hart.  Be- 
fore them  was  the  altar  of  the  High  Priest,  George 
Bromley,  and  at  his  feet  lay  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Care.  At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  of  Care 
burned  the  sacred  fire,  in  an  antique  Japanese  tripod, 
which  was  fed  by  the  Torch- Bearer,  Joseph  D.  Grant. 

All  of  the  priests  wore  Japanese  kimonos  of  differ- 
ent colors  as  follows  ;  the  Sire,  olive  green  ;  the 
Priests  of  the  Leaves,  purple ;  the  Priests  of  the 
Trees,  sage  green  ;  the  High  Priest,  orange  ;  the 
Torch  Bearer,  yellow.  All  wore  mitred  head-dresses 
of  varying  colors  complementary  to  their  kimonos. 

The  jinks  began  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  procession 
of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
club,  who  marched  from  the  assembling  place  to  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Buddha.  Every 
man  wore  a  white  kimono  and  a  white  head-dress. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  military  band  of  twenty- 
five  pieces,  wearing  red  kimonos  and  red  caps. 
The  effect  of  this  procession  winding  its  way  slowly 
through  the  trees  under  the  temple  lights  was  inde- 
scribably weird.  When  all  were  seated  within  the 
confines  of  the  temple,  the  priests  of  Buddha  en- 
tered and  took  their  places  at  the  altars.  Before 
them  burned  cressets  containing  incense  and  sandal- 
wood, which  they  kept  replenished  during  the  cere- 
monial. 

The  exercises  began  with  an  invocation  from  the 
Sire  bidding  the  Bohemians  welcome  to  the  forest. 
Following  this  was  one  of  Mendelssohn's  chants  by 
the  chorus  and  band.  Priest  Barnes  then  delivered 
an  oration,  Priest  Foote  read  a  poem,  and  then  there 
were  several  musical  numbers.  After  this  the  Priests 
of  the  Trees  recited  each  a  sonnet  typifying  the  tree 
he  represented.  There  were  three,  the  redwood, 
the  bay,  and  the  madrone.  After  the  sonnets  came 
funeral  music,  led  by  H.  J.  Stewart,  and  then 
High  Priest  Bromley  began  the  ceremonial  of  the 
cremation  of  Care.  He  abjured  all  good  Bohemians 
to  cast  their  burden  of  care  into  the  coffin  when  it 
should  be  fired.  At  the  close  of  the  invocation  the 
torch  was  applied  and  a  column  of  black  smoke  shot 
up  into  the  air  until  it  was  even  with  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  redwoods.  Then  came  a  flash  of  flame,  and 
Care  was  destroyed.  The  solemn  music  of  a  march 
began,  and  the  procession  of  strangely  garbed  priests 
swept  down  the  long  and  luminous  avenue,  and  the 
high  jinks  was  over. 

After  this  the  members  repaired  to  the  dining- 
place,  where  tables,  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
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seated  two  hundred  and  fifty  people.    A  toothsome 
hot  supper  was  served,  with  oysters  and  Welsh  rare-  i 
bits  among  the  viands.     Following   this   came  the 
low  jinks,  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Pomeroy  as  Sire,  and  the 
merriment  was  kept  up  until  early  morning. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers  for 
the  energy  he  displayed  in  carrying  the  jinks  to  such 
a  creditable  finish.  The  idea  of  having  a  Buddhist 
jinks  was  his  originally,  and  he  has  worked  untiringly 
for  its  success  for  months,  with  a  result  that  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  members  of  the  club. 
To  Mr.  Marion  Wells  is  also  due  warm  praise  for  his 
efforts  in  doing  so  much  of  an  artistic  character  to 
further  the  success  of  the  jinks.  The  arrangements 
at  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mem- 
bers were  perfect,  the  commissary  department  was 
in  good  hands,  and  the  service  throughout  was  ex- 
cellent.    The  affair  was  successful  in  every  way. 

The  Heyneman-Simon  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucie  Simon  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Heyneman,  son  of  Mr.  H.  Heyneman,  took  place 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  Mr.  H.  L.  Simon,  1640  Pine  Street. 
The  house  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  present.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  Jacob  Voorsanger,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  congratula- 
tions and  dancing.  A  sumptuous  supper,  served  by 
Ludwig,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening. 
The  happy  couple  were  favored  with  many  elegant 
gifts  from  their  friends. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  who  have  been  trav- 
eling in  Europe  for  several  months,  are  exnected  in  New 
York  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  and  family  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  passed  the  summer,  and  are 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  Mrs.  Henry  McLane  Martin,  and 
Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  are  at  Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WDliam  H.  Avery,  of  Alameda,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  week's  outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Spalding  has  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
after  a  three  months'  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  and  Miss  Cora  Caduc  have  not  gone 
to  New  York  yet,  but  may  do  so  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair 
are  at  Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington  and  Miss  Minnie  Hen- 
nessey have  been  at  Monterey  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  have  returned  to 
New  York  after  passing  the  summer  in  Geneva. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dimond  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Reiss,  Miss  Nettie  Reiss,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Reiss,  of  this  city,  left  New  York  last  Saturday  on  the 
steamer  Touraine  for  France. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno,  is  at  the  Hotel 
Chatham,  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepard  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Boyd,  of 
MarysvDle,  are  passing  a  week  at  Monterey 

Miss  Maud  Morrow  has  been  passing  the  week  here  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Zook. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Macdonald,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Miss  Florence  Ives,  Miss  Stella  B.  Walthall,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Benjamin  have  returned  to  Paris  after  visiting  the 
Wagner  festival  at  Cayreuih.  They  report  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  room  at  the  festival,  as  all  of  the  Vienna 
tickets  had  been  returned  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
cholera. 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  has  returned  from  her  trip  to 
India,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1822  Sacramento  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Cunningham 
went  to  Castle  Crag  on  Friday. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood  have 
returned  from  Monterey  after  a  month 's  visit  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  go  to  Monterey 
to-day  for  a  week's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mr;.  M.  H.  de  Young  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  season  at  Meadowlands. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  and  Mrs.  Favre  have  returned  to 
the  city,  after  passing  three  months  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson  will  return  from  the  East  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Chessman  will 
remain  at  Castle  Crag  until  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cantwell  has  been  passing  several  weeks  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  have  returned 
to  the  city,  after  passing  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Horton,  nee  Wright,  are  at 
The  Colonial,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Payson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  are  paying  a 
fortnight's  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Susan  Crooks  has  arrived  in  New  York,  from  Eu- 
rope, and  is  en  route  here. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  expected  here  early  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  will  return  from 
Blythedale  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at 
The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Tenny,  of  Tucson,  A.  T.,  is  here  on  a 
month's  visit,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  J.  D.  Fry  are  paying  a  visit  to  Monte- 
rey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  have  returned  from  Monte- 
rey, and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  are 
occupying  their  residence,  2115  California  Street,  after  pass- 
ing the  summer  pleasantly  in  Sausalito. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pen-in  and  the  Misses  Adele  and 
Helen  Perrin  have  returned  from  their  trip  to  the  East  and 
Europe,  and  are  occupying  their  residence.  1935  Clay 
Street. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Lillian  O'Connor  returned  last 
Tuesday  from  Monterey,  where  they  have  been  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln 
have  returned  from  a  prolonged  stay  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Kate  Jarboe  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Crocker  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  was  in  Hamburg  when  last  heard 
from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wood 
are  in  New  York  city,  and  winsoon  sail  for  Europe. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  ).  C.  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Smurr  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gil'.ig,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Frank  L.  linger  are  making  a  prolonged  yacht 
cruise  along  the  AtlanUc  Coast. 

Mr.  George  L.  Brander  has  relumed  from  Scotland  and 
is  at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  ne'e  Wagner,  are  now 
residing  at  1918  Sacramento  Street  and  will  receive  on 
Thursdays. 

Miss  Maude  Badlam  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Fred  Wickersham  at  Petaluma. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderslice  and  the  Misses  Vanderslice  are 
I  visiting  Castle  Crag. 

;       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dinmore  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, of  New  York,  were  in  Petaluma  during  fair  week, 
j       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requaand  Miss  Amy  Requa  have 
i  returned  from"  Monterey. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  LeCoun:  and  the  Misses   Susie  and  Ella  Le. 


Count  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer 
at  Bolinas. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  will  go  to  Castle  Crag 
to-day  for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Ada  Dougherty  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Fruit- 
vale  alter  a  two  years'  absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow  and  Miss  Bigelow  have  gone 
East,  and  will  be  away  about  three  months.  They  are  now 
at  Bar  Harbor. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  have 
gone  to  Castle  Crag  lor  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dingley,  who  have  been  passing  the 
summer  at  their  country  residence  in  Menlo  Park,  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  about  October  1st,  and  pass  the  season  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Eugene  Meyer  and  the  Misses  Rosalie  and  Elise 
Meyer  returned  to  the  city  last  week  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months  in  Europe. 

Mis.  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  family  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  summer  at  Aloha  Farm,  near  Walnut 
Creek. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  have  returned  to  the  city- 
after  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bent  have  returned  from  Sausalito 
and  are  residing  at  ^11  Jones  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  will  remain  in  Lon- 
don during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen  are  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  d'Aix  at  ALx-les- Bains. 


Army  and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  array  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  Samuel  M.  Mills.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  at  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Eighth  Cavalry  to  the  Fourth  Cavalry  at 
the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Charleston,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  Mare 
Island. 

Captain  Edmund  L.  Zalinski.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  an  extension  of  six  months*  on  his  leave 
of  absence,  owing  to  continued  illness. 

Lieutenant  V.  S.  Nelson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Thetis  and  ordered  to  the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Moser,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  San  Francisco  and  ordered  to  ordnance  duty  at 
the  navy  yard  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chaplain  A.  L.  Royce,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Charleston  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N..  has  been  detached 
from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  Thetis. 


Sonie  Hints  for  the  Winter  Season. 

Now  that  the  society  season  has  commenced,  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  entertain  their  friends,  and  those 
who  are  fully  in  the  swim  predict  much  gayety. 
With  the  majority  of  people  who  have  beautiful 
homes  and  who  desire  to  entertain  hospitably,  one 
thing  is  lacking,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  personally 
provide  their  guests  with  the  refreshments  that  form 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  success  of  an  entertain- 
ment. Happily  they  have  a  capable  means  of  sup- 
plying that  deficiency  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ernst  H. 
Ludwig,  who  is  popularly  known  as  the  Model  Amer- 
ican Caterer. 

If  a  hostess  desires  a  delicious  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner,  or  supper  served  at  her  residence,  for  either 
an  ordinary  or  a  special  occasion,  all  that  is  now 
necessary  for  her  to  do  is  to  ring  up  telephone  No. 
2388  and  request  Mr.  Ludwig  to  call  at  her  house. 
He  will  prepare  a  menu  for  her,  and  at  the  desired 
time  the  repast  will  be  in  readiness  without  the 
slightest  trouble  to  the  hostess.  He  furnishes  every- 
thing that  is  required — napery,  cutlery,  china,  and 
silverware,  mourned  pieces,  and  the  most  experi- 
enced and  polite  waiters.  When  the  repast  is 
ended,  everything  is  speedily  removed,  and  an  hour 
later  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  are  in  perfect 
order. 

In  this  way  the  hostess  has  absolutely  not  a  care 
to  disturb  her  equanimity,  and  can  devote  all  of  her 
attention,  as  she  should,  to  her  guests.  Mr.  Ludwig 
has  given  this  system  of  catering  such  thorough  at- 
tention, and  the  fact  is  so  well  recognized  among 
society  people,  that  the  mere  mention  that  he  is  to 
supervise  the  affair  is  at  once  a  guarantee  to  the 
guests  that  the  repast  will  be  of  the  best. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  not  patronized  Mr.  Ludwig.  which  is 
that  he  does  not  cater  for  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  cheap  class  of  trade,  nor  does  he  enter  into 
competition  with  the  other  caterers  who  are  con- 
standy  seeking  that  class.  He  has  a  certain  scale  of 
prices,  and  they  are  moderate,  for  each  style  of  enter- 
tainment, and  does  not  deviate  from  them. 

When  he  supplies  bouillon  en  demi-tasse  we  know 
it  is  the  pure  extract  of  beef;  his  oysters  are  always 
fresh,  luscious,  and  juicy,  while  as  for  terrapin  a  la 
Maryland  it  is  acknowledged  that  no  one  west  of 
Baltimore  can  cook  it  better.  He  has  the  latest 
ice-cream  freezer  and  uses  only  the  purest  cream 
and  milk  in  the  preparation  of  that  delicacy.  This 
machine  insures  perfect  freezing  throughout,  without 
contact  with  metal,  which  is  poisonous,  and  is  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  the  foreign  machines  used  by 
other  caterers. 

A  large  portion  of  his  business  lies  in  supplying 
private  families  with  iced  cream,  water  ices,  cakes, 
and  various  entrees  and  roasts,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment he  has  a  large  clientele.  Balls,  parlies,  ban- 
quets, and  cotillions  in  halls  also  receive  his  attention, 
and  in  this  line  he  has  met  with  great  success.  One 
most  excellent  example  of  this  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  since  its  inception  he  has  catered  every  sea- 
son for  the  Friday  Night  Club,  and  is  now  engaged 
for  the  five  cotillions  the  club  will  give  during  this 
coming  winter.  The  members  of  the  club  have 
given  ample  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  him  by 
liberal  patronage. 

So  far,  although  the  season  is  not  far  advanced, 
Mr.  Ludwig  has  supplied  every  luncheon,  dinner, 
reception,  and  wedding  of  note  that  has  taken  place, 
and  he  has  many  orders  ahead  from  society  leaders 
for  affairs  of  the  kind  that  are  to  take-  place.  One 
who  is  not  well  informed  in  matters  of  this  character 
may  ask  :  "  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  "  Thereply 
is  simple.  The  people  who  entertain  constantlv  have 
tried  Mr.  Ludwig  time  and  again  and  are  satisfied 
with  him.  Once,  possibly,  they  may  try  another 
caterer,  but  it  is  only  once,  for  they  always  return,  re- 
gretting that  the  suasion  of  some  one  else  ever  caused 
them  to  leave. 

Mr.  Ludwig's  word  is  his  bond,  and  he  is  living  for 
the  future.  He  has  now  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
caterer  that  he  can  not  afford  to  lose,  and  will  not 
lose  so  long  as  he  maintains  his  present  honorable 
method  of  doing  business.  There  are  tricks  in 
catering  as  welt  as  in  anything  else  ;  but  he  will  not 
stoop  to  them,  for  that  would  only  result  in  a  loss  of 
his  present  prestige. 

To  those  who  contemplate  entertaining  in  either  a 
small  or  large  degree,  we  would  recommend  them 
to  call  on  Mr.  Ludwig  at  his  neat  establishment, 
1206  Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors  above  Polk  Street, 
and  they  will  meet  with  careful  and  courteous  atten- 
lion. 


What  Can  Cuticura  Do 

Everything  that  Is  cleanslDcr,  pnrlfying.and  l>e:m- 
tii'yiugforthe^kin,  Sculp, :.  A  H^irof  Infanta  and 
1  hildreD,  thoCCTRii;A 
I;  :::r:uiES  wTlldo.  They 
epeedlly  cure  Itching 
and  burning  eczemas, 
and  other  painful  and 
disfiguring  b  kin  and 
scalp  diseases,  cleanse 
the  ecalp  of  Ecaly  hu- 
mors, and  restore  the 
hair.  Absolutely  pure, 
agreeable,  and  de 
they  appeal  to  mothers  as  the  beet  skin  purifiers 
and  beauliflcrs  lu  the  world.  Parents,  think  of  this, 
=ave  your  children  years  of  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical suffering  by  reason  of  personal  dl-fiirarL-m-  r.t 
added  to  bodily  torture.  Cures  made  In  childhood 
are  speedy,  permanent,  and  economical.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter,  Dr.t'o  axd  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
XQ--  "  All  about  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  "  free. 

nipyO  Skin  and  Pcalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I   0  by  CcTXcartA.SoAP.    Absolutely  pure. 

ACHING  SIDES  AND  BACK, 

Hip,  Kidney,  and  Uterine  Paina  and 
"Weaknesses  relieved  In  one  mlnnte 
by  the  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster, 

the  first,  and  only  pain-killing  plaster. 
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HOME  COMFORTS  ARE 
not  er.ou^h.  Every  lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  her  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.  Lola  Monti'/  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
cumplcxion  to  youth.  Price,  75  cts. 
.per  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.  Mrs. 
NettskHakhison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  =6  Geary.  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Drugcists. 


THE    GROSVENOR 

SUTTER  ST.,  near  STOCKTON, 

Elegant  new  brick  and  terra  cotta  build- 
ing. The  only  strictly  first-cla«s  furnished 
apartments  for  eentlemen  and  families. 
Crane  elevator  7  A.  M.  to  12  midnight;  por- 
celain baths  :  very  central  to.  the  best  res- 
taurants, stores,  and  theatres;  fortransient 
and  permanent  guests,  SI  to  S3  per  day  : 
■week,  Kf5  to  S15  :  monthly  rate,  single 
rooms,  815  to  S30  :  suites,  S35toS75;  this 
house  has  no  equal  for  strict  clean  line--  and 
respectahilitv  :  references  required. 

MR. "and   MRS.   I.   SANUFORD, 
Late  of  the  Oriel  Hotel,  Proprietor-. 

THE    MARECHAL    NIEL 

COR.   JONES   and    ELLIS    STS. 

Quiet  Family  Hotel,  centrally  located. 
Handsomely  furnished,  sunny  rooms,  with 
board.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every 
room.  Elevator:  electric  bells:  table  and 
service  unsurpassed. 


LOVE'S    (  OXSEIJYATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 


Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy, 
and  Stage   Dances. 


OF    THE    ONLY- 


Tailor-Made  Garments 

IX    THE    WEST. 

We  are  unpacking  the  very  Latest,  Finest) 
and  Best  Garments  — 

SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, 

TROUSERS 

Made  by  Brokaw  Bros.,  Now  York, 
Rogers,  Peet  &  Co.,  New  York 

—  OVB  OWN  CfXKBRAIEII 

Roos  Bros.  Fall  Styles 

FOB— 

Men,  Boys,  Children 

-AI.su 

FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27,  29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Rear 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September   12.  1? 


"GENTLEMAN    FRIEND"    TO    "FELLOW." 
Etiquette  that  Governs  Maggie  Murphy's  Home. 

A  productive  field  for  the  student  of  social  customs 
and  manners  is  what  may  be  called  the  Four  Hun- 
dred Thousand.  Learned  books  and  magazine 
articles  have  been  written  about  the  etiquette  and 
manners  of  that  small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  great  American  city  that  lives  in  handsome 
houses,  a  family  to  the  house  ;  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  not  had  a  social  dictator  to  declare 
what  constitutes  good  and  bad  form  among  them. 

It  is  an  easy  fallacy  to  fall  into  to  assume  that  only 
the  Four  Hundred  have  manners,  and  that  there  is 
no  etiquette  or  social  code  among  the  Four  Hun- 
dred Thousand.  In  fact,  the  code  of  etiquette  of 
the  latter  is  more  rigid  than  that  which  prevails 
among  the  former  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
about  the  Four  Hundred  Thousand's  etiquette  which 
should  endear  it  to  any  student.  A  philosopher 
could  trace  the  development  of  a  good  many  feudal 
theories  and  mediaeval  customs  in  the  habits  of  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Four  Hundred 
Thousand.  Things  have  not  with  them  got  to  the 
point  where  a  young  man  who  is  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  is  afraid  to  show  it  constantly  ;  or 
where  the  young  woman  is  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
how  much  she  likes  it,  or  how  proud  she  is  of  it. 
It  is  not  fashionable  with  them  for  a  girl  to  pretend 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  man  to  whom  she  is  en- 
gaged ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a  girl  receiving  atten- 
tions from  other  men  when  she  is  engaged  or  mar- 
ried, except  with  the  open  consent  of  her  Jfance'  or 
husband,  would  never  be  tolerated.  These  young 
men  do  not  put  up  with  a  great  many  things  with 
which  no  fault  is  found  elsewhere. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Four  Hundred  Thousand 
furnishes  a  number  of  terms  to  indicate  accurately  the 
gradations  of  affection  and  the  approach  of  matri- 
mony. A  yourrg  man  begins  as  a  "  gentleman 
friend  "  ;  if  he  succeeds  in  that  role,  and  is  desirous 
of  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance,  he 
proceeds  until  he  is  "  company  "  ;  and  from  that  he 
becomes  "  steady  company."  After  serving  his  term 
as  "  steady  company,"  he  becomes  the  girl's  "  fel- 
low." The  next  further  advance  is  matrimony. 
There  are  corresponding  grades  with  the  girl.  She 
begins  as  a  "  lady  friend,"  and  goes  through  the 
successive  stages.  This  structure  of  love  and  pros- 
pective marriage  bliss  may  be  broken  at  any  time  by 
the  act  of  either  party,  or  by  the  surpassing  by  some 
other  gentleman  friend  or  lady  friend  of  the  one 
already  existing.  It  is  no  indignity  for  a  girl  to  have 
a  young  man,  with  whom  she  is  only  a  lady  friend, 
take  some  other  lady  friend  of  his  to  a  ball  or  on 
some  Sunday  excursion.  She  has  no  right  to  be 
asked  first ;  but  when  the  young  man  becomes 
"  company,"  it  is  his  duty,  as  the  term  applies,  to 
escort  the  girl  to  all  social  affairs,  provided  some 
other  "  company  "  does  not  interfere  ;  and  as  "  steady 
company,"  it  is  for  him  to  appear  at  frequent  regular 
intervals,  aside  from- the  duty  of  taking  the  girl  to  all 
possible  places.  That  gives  him  the  right  to  the  first 
choice  of  her  society,  and  to  the  allotment  of  her 
dances  and  lime. 

Rights  and  duties  fit  in  with  a  beautiful  correlation. 
As  the  girl  is  entitled  to  the  presence  and  protection 
of  the  young  man  at  balls  and  excursions,  he  is  en- 
tided  to  her  complete  and  undivided  time  and  atten- 
tion, except  when  he  chooses  to  have  it  otherwise. 
He  is  her  chaperon,  knight,  and  prospective  proprie- 
tor in  one.  If  any  other  man  wants  to  dance  with 
her,  it  is  his  duty  to  ask  permission  of  the  "  steady 
company  "  ;  and  the  girl  has  no  business  whatever  to 
go  off  with  another  young  man  without  the  "steady 
company's"  consent.  If  there  is  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  girl,  as  may  happen  when  some  fas- 
cinating young  man  who  hitherto  has  been  only  a 
"gentleman  friend"  tries  to  advance  himself,  there 
are  two  courses  open  to  the  "steady  company": 
either  he  thrashes  the  aspiring  young  man,  or  he 
abandons  the  girl  with  scorn  for  having  disregarded 
the  social  proprieties  and  broken  the  Four  Hundred 
Thousand's  code  of  etiquette. 

In  this  way  the  process  of  natural  selection  has  full 
swing.  If  the  "steady  company"  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  courageous,  he  accepts  the  alternative  of 
physical  combat  ;  while  if  he  is  weak  or  fearful,  he 
has  to  satisfy  himself  with  expressions  of  scorn.  This 
reproach  can  be  conveyed  in  various  ways.  The 
man  who  brought  the  girl  is  entitled  to  her  society, 
and  the  question  :  "Who  brungyou?"  on  such  an 
occasion  implies  a  heart  brimful  of  reproach. 

Public  demonstrations  of  affection  are  due  to  this 
feeling  of  proprietorship  accepted  and  enjoyed  by 
the  girl  as  well  as  the  man.  It  is  a  common  sight  on 
excursions,  or  at  balls,  to  see  the  girls  and  men 
paired  off,  the  man  having  his  right  arm  around  the 
girl  and  holding  her  hand,  while  her  head  reposes 
on  his  shoulder,  and  she  is  indifferent  apparently  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  belongs  to  the 
"  steady  company"  stage,  as  it  would  be  an  impro- 
priety to  permit  such  demonstrations  from  a  mere 
"  gentleman  friend."  It  is  very  likely  that  people  in 
the  Four  Hundred  do  the  same  thing  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  do  not  do  it  in  public  ;  while  the  girl  of 
the  Four  Hundred  Thousand  sees  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  manifest  before  her  friends  any  feeling 
t'  it  she  would  manifest  in  her  father  and  mother's 
flat.  There  is  no  feeling  whatever  of  impropriety 
and  no  thought  of  shame  on  the  part  of  the  girl  who 
sits  irTthe  bow  of  an  excursion  boat  and   rests  her 


head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  "steady  company"; 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  a  feeling  of  pride  and  of 
willingness  to  let  other  people  know  of  her  pride  and 
joy  ;  not  a  reprehensible  thing  at  all,  as  any  young 
man  will  be  likely  to  find  out  who  undertakes  to  pre- 
sume on  a  mere  "gentleman  friend's"  acquaintance. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
served  this  apprenticeship  and  test,  for  months  and 
maybe  years,  are  not  the  kind  who  fill  the  divorce 
courts  or  furnish  the  scandal  of  their  neighborhoods. 
They  are  in  the  same  walk  of  life,  both  of  them 
earning  their  living  by  their  own  efforts,  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  a  stock  of  practical  worldly 
wisdom  about  the  affairs  of  life.  There  is  little 
marital  infidelity,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
women.  The  girls  make  good  wives.  They  have 
learned  the  value  of  money  from  having  worked  for 
it  themselves,  and  they  know  what  the  result  of 
immorality  and  extravagance  is,  because  they  have 
seen  the  punishment  that  came  to  other  girls  who 
started  with  them  and  fell  by  the  way. 

It  must. not  be  thought  that  there  are  not  social 
distinctions  between  the  various  sets  of  girls  and 
men,  and  that  the  lines  are  not  rigidly  drawn.  The 
girls  who  work  in  shops  think  that  they  are  better 
than  girls  who  work  in  factories,  and  both  of  them 
hold  themselves  above  girls  who  are  in  household 
service.  As  in  the  Four  Hundred,  the  women  make 
the  social  distinctions  and  fix  the  social  rules.  A  girl 
is  glad  to  give  a  young  man  all  of  her  spare  time, 
because  that  insures  her  getting  all  of  his.  When 
her  head  is  on  his  shoulder,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  other  shoulder  will  be  vacant,  and  if  he  spends 
his  evenings  with  her,  she  is  sure  of  him.  There 
are  some  lessons  here  that  might  be  of  profit  to  the 
higher  circles  of  society. — New  York  Sun. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Chatelaine's  Popper. 
There  h>  a  castle  by  the  Rhine 

As  old  as  Charlemagne, 
Presided  over  by  a  proud 

And  haughty  chatelaine ; 
Her  father  was  a  Yankee, 

Of  the  kind  that  says  "  B'gosh," 
Who  kept  a  corner  grocery 

In  the  hamlet  of  Oshkosh. 

— New  York  Herald. 

How  She  Won  Him. 
Two  maidens  and  a  single  man 

On  summer  pleasure  met ; 
Each  maid  tried  every  scheme  and  plan 

She  knew  the  man  to  get. 

One  dressed  herself  just  like  a  nun, 

With  nothing  bright  or  gay ; 
The  dresses  of  the  other  one 

Were  cut  decollete. 

The  latter  captured  him,  and  she 

Now  has  him  at  her  beck  ; 
The  race  was  close,  but,  as  we  see, 

She  won  him  by  a  neck. 

— New  York  Press. 


Compensation. 
Though  brief  indeed  is  pleasure's  day 

As  time  speeds  on  apace, 
As  one  enjoyment  fades  away 

Another  takes  its  place. 

And  this  reflection  cheers  our  hearts 

And  dries  our  dropping  tears. 
That  as  the  summer  girl  departs 
The  autumn  girl  appears. 

— New  York  Press. 


When  She  Plays  the  Hose. 
■     Tho'  I  concede  my  better  half 

For  music  has  no  passion. 
No  skill  with  any  instrument 

That  now  is  in  the  fashion, 
No  talent  for  fantasias, 

Gavots,  or  olios, 
Yet  there  is  music  in  the  air 

Whene'er  she  plays  the  hose. 

She  starts  to  sprinkle  down  the  street, 

Then  turns  to  look  for  Arty, 
And  meanwhile  soaks  and  saturates 

A  passing  picnic -party. 
Then  gardenward  the  nozzle  turns 

As  by  the  parson  goes. 
And  thus  the  baby's  drenched  and  choked 

When  my  wife  plays  the  hose. 

She  thinks  to  spray  a  porch  that  long 

Her  care  has  been  inviting, 
And  storms  the  open  window  where 

Her  guileless  spouse  is  writing. 
Upon  the  just  and  unjust  she 

The  gushing  fountain  throws, 
And  wakes  a  passionate  response 

Whene'er  she  plays  the  hose. 

— Boston  Courier. 

Suited. 
She  sat  on  the  steps  at  the  evening-tide 

Enjoying  the  balmy  air ; 
He  came  and  asked  :   "  May  I  sit  by  your  side?' 
And  she  gave  him  a  vacant  stair. 

— Cape  Cod  Item. 
* 

The  Female  Lawyer's  Lullaby. 
Be  still,  my  child,  remain  in  statu  quo, 
While  I  propel  thy  cradle  to  and  fro. 
Let  no  involved  res  inter  alios 
Prevail  while  we  are  consulting  inter  ttos. 

Was  that  a  little  pain  in  medias  res  ? — 

Too  bad  !  too  bad  !  we'll  have  no  more  of  these. 

I'll  send  ^capitis  for  some  wise  expert 

Who  knows  now  to  eject  the  pain  and  stay  the  hurt. 

No  trespasser  shall  come  to  trouble  thee  ; 
For  thou  dost  own  this  house  in  simple  fee — 
And  thy  administrators,  heirs,  assigns. 
To  have,  to  hold,  convey,  at  thy  designs. 

Correct  thy  pleadings,  my  own  baby  boy  ; 
Let  there  be  an  abatement  of  thy  joy  ; 
Quash  every  tendency  to  keep  awake, 
And  verdict,  costs,  and  judgment  thou  shall  take. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Man's  Superiority. 
She  goes  down  to  the  dry-goods  store  and  spends  our  good 

old  dollars 
Kor  shirts  just  like  her  brother  wears,  with  reg'lar  standing 

collars  ; 
She  even  has  her  hair  cut  short,  and  tries  the  best  she  can 
To  obliterate  the  difference  between  herself  and  man  ; 
But,    when    it    comes    to    whiskers  —  by   this   idea   we're 

cheered — 
That  we've   cot   the  everlastinc  bulme  when   it   comes  to 

raising  beard  ! — Indianapolis  Journal, 


ADVENTURES    IN    A    FLAT. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  Charlie  and  I  began 
housekeeping  in  a  modest  but  pleasant  fiat,  which 
was  secured  after  many  weary  tramps  and  numerous 
car-rides.  The  rent  of  said  flat  was  somewhat  more 
than  we  felt  able  to  pay,  but  that  matter  could  be 
easily  obviated  by  renting  a  room  to  some  nice,  re- 
fined gentleman. 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  our  lease  every- 
thing was  running  very  smoothly  in  our  flat,  with  a 
sallow  -  complexioned  but  gentlemanly  insurance- 
agent  occupying  the  best  chamber.  He  promptly 
paid  his  rent  in  advance  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
week,  when  he  began  to  grow  a  little  dilatory, 
postponing  the  payment  two  or  three  days  later  each 
week,  and  finally — ceased,  looking  as  blank  as  an 
oyster  at  all  hints  and  insinuations  that  his  rent  was 
overdue.  In  vain  I  concocted  little  tales  regarding 
our  merciless  landlord,  who  would  not  countenance 
a  day's  delay,  etc.     He  was  immovable. 

I  was  growing  desperate.  All  my  entreaties  to 
Charlie  to  brace  up  and  demand  the  rent  or  the 
room  were  fruidess. 

"You  rented  the  room  ;  if  he  won't  pay  for  it, 
bounce  him.  How  long  do  you  think  we  would  re- 
main in  this  flat  if  the  money  were  not  forthcoming? 
About  as  long  as  it  would  take  us  to  get  out." 

With  his  words  ringing  in  my  ears  I  nerved  my- 
self and  dashed  at  the  hapless  agent. 

Everything  is  sort  of  misty  before  me  now.  I  can 
not  recall  the  details  of  this  trying  scene.  The  room, 
however,  was  vacant  that  night,  to  be  filled  a  week 
or  so  later  by  a  gentleman  from  a  foreign  clime,  who 
was  particularly  anxious  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, inflicting  himself  on  us  at  all  times. 

Now,  as  neither  Charlie  nor  I  understood  one  word 
of  French  and  our  gentlemanly  roomer  only  a  very 
little  English,  our  conversations  were  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  frantic  gestures  and  horrible  sounds  that  I 
am  sure  would  have  been  most  painful  to  an  ob- 
server. Then  monsieur  took  to  giving  us  readings, 
with  the  special  request  that  we  correct  all  mispro- 
nounced words. 

Charles — man-like — began  to  spend  his  evenings 
away  from  home,  and,  ah,  me  !  nothing  but  a  despe- 
rate spell  of  sickness  on  my  part  rid  us  of  that 
Frenchman. 

Time  sped  along  and  also  our  rent.  Charlie 
cautiously  suggested  one  evening  that  we  might  rent 
the  room  to  a  couple  of  nice  young  ladies  ;  but 
being  fully  aware  of  his  weakness  for  pretty  girls,  I 
vetoed  the  suggestion  at  once,  replying,  with  my 
head  high  in  the  air : 

"  I  might  rent  the  room  to  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  but  to  two  girls — never."  Then  I  added,  with 
a  searching  look  :  "  Possibly  you  know  of  some  nice 
young  ladies  in  want  of  a  room  ?  " 

But,  of  course,  he  did  not,  and  then  I  felt 
ashamed. 

Well,  some  time  later,  I  had  *an  opportunity  of 
renting  the  parlor  and  front-bedroom  to  a  young 
couple  for  very  light  housekeeping.  It  seemed  a  pity 
to  desecrate  our  cozy  home  in  this  manner.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Charles's  salary  was  not  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  help  him  get  a  start  in  life.  And  so,  with  a  little 
sad  twinge  at  my  heart,  I  gave  up  my  pretty  rooms, 
after  extorting  many  promises  regarding  the  care  of 
them  and  the  lightness  of  the  housekeeping  to  be 
done. 

A  month  passed,  when  my  lady  informed  me  that 
I  must  let  them  have  another  room,  to  accommodate 
a  sister,  who  would  be  compelled  to  make  her  home 
with  them  in  the  future,  or  they  should  have  to 
find  other  apartments.  Glancing  about  the  room, 
I  saw  unmistakable  evidences  of  housekeeping  in  all 
its  branches.  "These  rooms  will  never  do  to  use 
again  without  cleaning,"  I  thought  ;  "  may  just  as 
well  let  them  stay  the  rest  of  the  winter." 

The  sister  came,  but  not  alone  ;  a  cousin  accom- 
panied her. 

Charlie  and  I  were  crowded  pretty  well  out  into 
the  kitchen  by  this  time.  With  flushed  cheeks,  I 
heard  myself  dubbed  to  callers  "  the  lady  in  the  rear." 

Our  tenants  then  added  a  folding-bed,  a  bed- 
lounge,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  went  right 
into  the  business.  I  don't  really  know  how  many 
boarders  they  had.  The  way,  however,  their 
cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles  appeared  was  perfectly 
astounding,  while  meals  were  conducted  on  the 
servcd-at-all-hours  plan. 

As  soon  as  I  could  collect  my  dazed  senses,  I  in- 
formed Mrs.  Brown  that  we  were  going  to  move. 

"  What  a  pity."  she  replied  ;  "  I  just  thought  we 
were  nicely  settled  here  for  the  coming  year." — 
Chicago  News. 


vVORTH  A  GUI  V  ■■&  A.  Bog-"  1 ; 

BLIND. 

They  arc  blind  who  will  \ 
not  try  a  box  of 

BEEGHAM'Sj 

PILLS    s 

for  the  disorders  which  * 
grow  out  of  Impaired  J 
111  u«»tl  «n.  For  aj 
W*]ikSiomnch,Coa.  j 
alipati-11. Disordered  J 
1,1  ver.  Stele  Head-  3 
jiclte,  or  imy  Billon*  J 

nmi  Vcrvon*  ailment*,   they  take   the  J 

place  of  an  entire  medi  ine  chest. 

COVERED  WITH  A  TASTELESS  AND 
SOLUBLE  COATING. 

Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  or — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

icJiicJl    is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has morrthan  three  times 
1 1  thestrenyth  vt  focoa  mixed 
I  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
•  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grorers  eTerjrfhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


^oMtaoF  16,6Q0fr 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 


AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U,  S„ 

30  North  William  St..  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND 


(^earn 


A   TABLE  LUXURY, 

A  CULINARY  ARTICLE, 
AN  INFANTS  FOOD. 

"Unsweetened  and  Sterilized  (Refined) 

A  most  natural,  nutritious,  easily  digosted  and  safe  . 
lood  for  Infants.  Highland  Evaporated  Cream 
Is  simply  cows  milk  In  an  Improved  form  and  Is  the 
Ideal  food  for  Infants. 

Sold  by  Grocer*  and  I>i'utrirlnt*  Everywhere 

Write     for     our    Infant     Food     circular      and 

Highland    Evaporated     Cream     booklet     entitled 

"A    few  Dainty  dishes. 

HELVETIA   MILK  CONDENSING    CO., 
Solo  Purveyors  Highland.   Ill* 


ozzoqrs 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 5  SAFE; CDRATIYE; BEAUTIFYIUG.  |.2.3 

THREE  j  JsJitJj  |  POZZONI'S 


All  Druggistfl 

Fancy Btorea.   I    TINTS 


September   12,  iS 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Some  people  are  too  trusting  for  this  world.  At  a 
recent  trial  the  prisoner  entered  a  plea  of  "  not 
guilty."  when  one  of  the  jury  put  on  his  hat  and 
started  for  the  door.  The  judge  called  him  back  and 
informed  him  that  he  could  not  leave  until  the  case 
was  tried.  "Tried!"  cried  the  juror — "why,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  is  not  guilty  !  " 


Apropos  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Medical 
Association,  Sir  Spencer  Wells  consulted  an  Ameri- 
can examiner  on  the  subject  of  professional  women, 
and  received  the  following  very  smart  reply  :  "  Well, 
sir,  in  our  country  we  have  a  great  many  female 
doctors,  female  journalists,  female  preachers,  and 
females  in  all  classes  of  professions  and  trades  ;  but 
what  we  want  is  more  female  women." 

In  an  Irish  daily  there  recently  appeared  this  ad- 
vertisement: "Wanted — A  gentleman  to  undertake 
the  sale  of  a  patent  medicine  ;  the  advertiser  guaran- 
tees it  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker."  This  is 
an  even  unhappier  mode  of  expression  than  that 
adopted  recently  in  a  local  paper,  when  the  editor 
"regretted  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
So-and-So,  but  was  not  astonished  to  hear  of  the  sad 
event,  as  deceased  had  been  attended  for  some  time 
by  Dr.  Smith." 

One  evening  during  a  diplomatic  reception  at  the 
White  House,  among  the  guests  was  a  woman 
whose  perfect  neck  and  arms  were  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  Mme.  de  Struve's  escort,  in  justifiable 
pride  at  the  loveliness  of  his  own  countrywoman, 
commented  as  she  passed:  "There  goes  a  perfect 
type  of  American  beauty."  Without  hesitating,  the 
minister's  wife,  looking  down  at  her  own  dark-hued 
neck,  responded :  "And  I  represent  a  perfect  type 
of  Russia  leather." 


One  of  the  finest  distinctions  possible  was  once 
drawn  by  an  estimable  woman,  who  belonged  to  the 
army  of  restlessly  busy  American  housewives,  whose 
god  is  their  work.  She  begrudged  sadly  the  time 
spent  in  enforced  idleness  on  Sunday.  Her  con- 
science did  not  permit  her  usual  round  of  work,  yet 
her  hands  refused  to  lie  contentedly  in  her  lap.  "  I 
never  sew  on  Sunday,"  she  said,  and  sighed  ;  "  never, 
of  course.  But  I  admit,"  she  lowered  her  voice,  "  I 
sometimes  lock  myself  up  in  my  own  room  and  baste 
a  little  !  " 


Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  when  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Fillmore,  was  very  much 
annoyed  by  a  persistent  applicant  for  the  post  of 
messenger.  The  man  came  in  regularly  every  day 
for  several  weeks,  until  he  became  an  unbearable 
bore.  Finally,  one  day,  after  the  man  had  gone  out, 
Stuart  asked  the  messenger,  then  in  office,  if  he 
knew  what  that  man  was  after.  He  said  :  "  No,  sir." 
I  Well,"  said  Stuart,  "  he  wants  your  place,  and  if 
ever  I  see  him  again,  he  shall  have  it."  Stuart  never 
saw  the  man  again. 

At  the  trial  of  a  breach  of  promise  case — the  parties 
to  which  were  a  man  of  advanced  years  and  a  young 
girl — the  judge  remarked  that  this  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  evil  effects  of  "  engagements  contracted 
between  May  and  December."  Shortly  afterwards 
the  learned  judge  received  a  letter  from  a  statistical 
society  intimating  that  that  body  would  be  much 
obliged  if  he  would  favor  them  with  an  account  of 
the  facts  from  which  he  had  derived  the  singular  rule 
enunciated  by  him  as  to  the  infelicity  of  engagements 
contracted  during  certain  months  of  the  year. 


A  few  days  ago  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife 
came  down  Broadway  together  (says  the  New  York 
World  J.  A  lady  crossing  the  street  fell  down.  The 
old  gentleman  rushed  to  her  assistance  and  helped 
her  in  every  possible  way.  When  he  returned  to  his 
wife  she  shook  her  fist  at  him.  "  It's  all  right,  it's  all 
right,"  he  whispered.  "Yes,  I  know  it's  all  right," 
she  replied,  hotly.  "  Here's  an  unknown  woman 
falls  down,  and  you  plough  across  the  street  to  help 
her,  and  the  other  day  I  fell  down-stairs  and  you 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  practicing  for  a  circus." 

One  morning  when  Rufus  Choate  entered  his 
office,  his  clerk  rose  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Choate,  a 
gentleman  has  just  left  here  who  wants  you  to  under- 
take a  case  for  him."     '.'  Ah  !  and  did  you  collect  the 


regular  retaining  fee?"  "I  only  collected  fifty 
dollars,  sir."  The  regular  fee  was  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and,  in  a  reproving  tone,  Mr.  Choate  said  : 
"  But.  sir,  that  was  unprofessional — yes,  very  unpro- 
fessional." "  But,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  apologetic- 
ally, and  anxious  to  exonerate  himself  from  the 
charge,  "I  got  all  he  had."  "Ah,"  said  Mr. 
Choate,  with  a  different  expression.  "  that  was  pro- 
fessional— yes,  quite  professional." 

When  the  cholera  came  to  San  Francisco,  in  1851, 
Josh  Havens,  a  well-known  citizen  of  those  days, 
suffered  a  bad  attack  of  cholera  scare.  He  pur- 
chased the  first  day  a  large  botUe  of  "  cholera  pre- 
ventive," recommended  to  him  by  some  one,  and 
put  it  in  his  coat-tail  pocket ;  but  while  seated  in 
the  office  of  a  friend,  discussing  the  plague.  Havens 
suddenly  arose,  turned  pale,  and  rushed  for  the 
office  of  Dr.  Hastings,  a  well-known  physician  of 
that  time.  "Doctor,"  said  he,  "is  local  chill  a 
sign  of  cholera?"  "Where  is  your  local  chill?" 
inquired  the  medico.  Josh  indicated  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  pistol-pocket.  The  doctor  placed  him 
on  a  surgical  table  and  made  an  examination,  but 
the  "local  chill "  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  cholera 
medicine,  on  which  the  terrified  Havens  had  in- 
cautiously sat. 

Jules  Claretie  tells  in  one  of  the  reviews  this  story 
of  artistic  auto-suggestion  :  "  I  recollect  that  at  the 
dress-rehearsal  of  '  Hamlet,'  M.  Mounet-Sully  was 
late.  The  stage  was  waiting.  I  sent  to  have  him 
summoned  by  the  call-boy.  He  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment and  told  me  that  M.  Mounet-Sully  could  not 
come  down  from  his  dressing-room  then,  because  his 
costume  was  not  quite  ready.  '  What !  It  was  fin- 
ished a  week  ago,  that  costume.  It  was  tried  on  and 
worn.  It  is  complete  and  perfect.'  Yes,  the  costume 
was  complete  ;  but  under  his  doublet,  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  wore  braces,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  he  had 
considered  that  he  must  have  black  ones — mourning 
braces— because  Hamlet  was  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.  Those 
lower  strata  of  costume  had  annoyed  him.  '  The 
public  would  not  see  them,  but  1  should  see  them.'  " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
during  one  of  the  years  when  Pitt  was  prime  min- 
ister, the  lords  and  commons  were  greatly  perplexed 
by  a  reference  to  the  goldfish  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  king's  speech,  as 
read  by  Pitt.  It  was  not  until  after  both  Pitt  and 
King  George  were  dead  that  the  explanation  came 
out.  The  prime  minister,  it  is  related,  had  come  to 
the  king  at  the  palace  with  the  speech  from  the 
throne  fully  prepared.  He  found  the  king  seated  at 
the  edge  of  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  earnestly  re- 
garding his  goldfish  sporting  about  in  the  water. 
Pilt  read  the  speech.  "  Does  your  majesty  approve 
the  discourse?"  asked  the  minister.  "I  will  ap- 
prove it,  but  only  on  one  condition,"  said  the  king, 
"  and  that  is,  that  you  introduce  in  it  some  reference 
to  these  fishes."  The  king  was  obdurate,  and  re- 
fused his  authorization  of  the  royal  speech  until  Mr. 
Pitt  had  promised  faithfully  to  say  something  in  it 
about  the  royal  goldfishes. 
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SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFIC  JOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thnrgday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  wilt  run  as  follows : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00. 

II.OO  A.  m.;   I.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  12.30,  1,30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6. 45  p.  m. 
Extra   trips   on   Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  m.  and 

7-45  P.  "• 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.J  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45 


from  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  FAIRFAX  (weekdays; 

7.30  A.  m.;  5.00  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00  a.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.IO,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.oo,  9.45,  11.00,   11.50  a.  m.;  i.io,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  P.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  davs)- 

7,36  a.  m.;  5.06  p.  M, 
(Sundays)— 3.37,  5.15,  6.oo,  7.02  p.  M. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEV    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days)— 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  M.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.05,   ".20  a.  m.;  1.20,  2.45,   4.00,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days 
—6-45.  7.15.  8.15,  9.50,  11.45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 
!  (Sundays)— 8.45,  10.20,  11.40  a.  m.;  12.35,  *-45.  3-to>  4.25, 
6,oo,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Sa;> 

Leave 
Francisco. 

Through 
Trains. 

San 

Arrive 
Francisco. 

7.30  a 
5.00  p. 

8.00  A 

m.  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Days 
M.  Sundays 

Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

8-45  a 
6.15  p. 
8.15  p. 

m.  Week  Days 
m.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 

7.3O  A 
5.00  P. 
S.OO  A 

M.  Week  Days 
m.  Saturdays 
M.  Sundays 

Tom  ales, 
Howards, 
Duncan  Mills 
Ca2adero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

8  45  a 
6.15  p. 
8.15  p. 

M.  Mondays 
M.  Week  Days 
M,  Sundays 

EXCURSION  RATES. 

1       Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 

all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion.— Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25  ;  Tomales, 
$2.00;  Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day- 
sold  only:  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
$1.00;  Tomales,  $1.50;  Howards,  $2.00;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  M,  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


Stood  the  Test. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  have  successfully  stood 
the  test  of  over  thirty  years'  use  by  the  public  ;  their 
virtues  have  never  been  equaled  by  the  unscrupulous  im- 
itators who  have  sought  to  trade  upon  the  reputation  of 
Allcock's  by  making  plasters  with  holes  in  them,  and 
claiming  them  to  be  "just  as  good  as  Allcock's." 

Allcock's  Pokous  Plasters  stand  to-day  indorsed  by 
not  only  the  highest  medical  authorities,  but  by  millions  of 
grateful  patients  who  have  proved  their  efficacy  as  a  house- 
hold remedy. 

—  Steedhan's  Soothing  Powders  are  now 
only  fifty  cents  a  packet. 

«     m — » 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain  s,  213  Sutter  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Koyal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   VORK : 


Majestic September  21st 

Germanic.  ...September  28th 

Teutonic October  5th 

Eritannic October  12th 


Majestic October  19th 

Germanic October  26th 

Teutonic. .....November  2d 

Britannic November  9th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION     Lbs. 

Write  for -Samples.  S3iiFro3    Wlanler,  Union  Sa.,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    I,in<-   to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — Sept.  15th,  SS.  San  Juan*;  Sept. 
26th,  SS.  City  of  New  York ;  Oct.  5th,  SS.  San  Bias. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — September  19th,  SS.  City  of  Panama. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan  and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu).   ..  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  M, 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  M, 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p,  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

POK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANCE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,       1802. 

Gaelic  .    Tuesday,  September  6 

Belgic Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic. .  .(via  Honolulu). ,  .Tuesday,  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  16 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Cen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  Aug.  2,  7,  17.  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  anu  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  H., 
Aug.  i,  7,  la,  17,  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct:  6,  11,  16,  21,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.  M,  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Picket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTKM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  Sept.  3.  1892.         j  akkivk. 

7.00  a.      Benicia.  Rumscy,  Sacrament.-  7    15    p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose- .  *   ia.15    p. 
Nilcsand  San  J..SC J     6.15   p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-15  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45    p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  Sao  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Marysville,    Oro- 

ville.  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45  p. 

9.00  a.    New  Orleans  Express,  I.05  An- 

?eles,   Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

Means,  and  East 8.45   r. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton.     *    8.45   p. 

12.00  M.     Hay  wards,  Niles,  and  Livermorc.  7.15   y, 

*  1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   P. 

1.30   P.     Vallcjo  and  Martinez 12-45   P. 

3.00   p.     Hay  wards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose* .  9.45  a. 
4.00   p.     Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  A- 

4.00   p.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a, 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento *o-45  a. 

4.30   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 1045  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Niles  and  Livermore *     8.45  a. 

5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersrield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30  P.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00   P.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. .  7.45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

I     7.00  P.     Vallejo f     8.45   P. 

7.00   p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 

Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRTJZ  DIVISION. 

t  7-45  A-  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  8-05  i*. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,   Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   p.     Centreville,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a, 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

*  7.00  A.     San    Jose,    Almaden,    and     Way 

Stations *    2,38   p. 

t     7.30  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions %     8.28   p, 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San    Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

J     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     J     2.45   p. 
10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. ..:. .  5.03   P. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3  ■  30   P. 

*  2.30   p.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,   and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  A. 

*  3.30   p.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *     9. 47  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   P.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  A. 

6.30  P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   ..  6.35  A, 

t  n.45   p-     Menlo   Park   and   principal  Way 
Stations t     7.30  p. 

A  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


To  how  many  advertisers  can  it  be  as- 
cribed as  one  of  their  chief  virtues  that 
they  knew  not  merely  what  to  say  in  an 
advertisement,  but  knew  as  well  what  not 
to  say? — Printers'  Ink. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  r.  H. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7.55,  9.30,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11.10  A.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  liburon  for  San   Francisco:   Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  A-  M'»  2-°5>  4-<>5t  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  v,  m. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  A.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco 


Week 
Davs. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
5-°5    V.    M 


7.40    A.    M 
3.30   P.    M 


7.4O   A. 
3-3Q    *■ 


7.40    A.    M 
5.05   P.   M. 


7.40   A.  M.  S.OO  A.  II, 
3.30    P.    M. 5.00   P.    M 


OO   A.  M 
5.OO  P.    M 


Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Scbastopol. 


O.40  A.  M 
6,05  P.  M, 

7- as  p.m. 


IO.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 


IO.40A.  M.  10.3OA.  S 
6.05  P.  M.     6.  IO  P.  * 


Wbbk 

Days. 


8. 50  a.m. 
10.30A.  M. 
6. 10  p.  11, 


8. 50  A.  M. 
6 .  10  r.  m  . 


Stages  conned  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Gcyserviile  for  Skaggs  Springs.  Stewart's  Point,  Gua]oIn, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysen  j  ■■'  l  i ■  1  ■ 
lor  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Ijkeport, 
and  Bartlctt  Springs:  at  Hopland  for  I.akcport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Spring-.,  Saratoga 
Blue  Lakes, 'Witter  Springs,  Upper  I -ike,  I-ikeport, 
Willils,  L'ahto,  Mendocino  City,  rort  l'raf;g,  V  1  itpOlt) 
Usal,  Hydesvillc,  and  Eureka. 

i;\<   I    KSIMN     TICKETS  from   Saturday*  to  Monday* 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3. =5  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  1 
$6.75;    to   Scbaslopol,   $2.70;    to    C.ucrnevilic,   53-75  \    to 
a,  Sl^SOj  to  I  ilcri  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sunday*  only,  to 
IV-talunia.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdiburg.  $2.15  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $1 ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebostopol,  $1.80;  to  GucrncviHe,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma.  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Ma 
PETER  J.  M..CIA  N.\.<..  :■    1  1 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  1 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


September  12,  1892. 


*^m$m$p* 


Miss  Lillian  Russell  made  her  appearance  like  an 
earthquake,  preceded  by  a  long  rumble.  As  they 
say  in  Spanish -American  accounts  of  a  temblor, 
there  was  a  peculiar  feeling  in  the  air,  animals  ap- 
peared uneasy,  and  the  skies  wore  an  unusual  aspect. 
Though  the  lady  was  not  unknown  here,  having 
warbled  to  us  a  number  of  years  ago,  she  was  de- 
scribed in  the  papers  as  something  surprisingly  new 
and  phenomenally  strange.  Sly  references  were 
made  to  her  campaigns  and  her  triumphs  since  she 
left  us.  It  was  hinted  that  where  she  came,  there 
she  saw,  and  where  she  saw,  she  conquered.  Men 
of  the  East — not  by  any  means  those  Wise  Men  of 
the  East  of  whom  the  good  book  speaks,  but  a  loose 
and  foolish  generation,  whose  eyes  bulge,  whose 
mouths  water,  and  whose  purses  burst  with  treasury- 
notes — were  said  to  have  laid  their  hearts  and  their 
purses  at  her  feet,  and  had  dropped  off  flaccid.  She 
was  described  as  a  compendious  edition  of  the 
charms  which  are  depicted  in  the  Journal  Amusani 
and  the  Figaro  Illustrl.  Hers  was  beauty  not  after 
the  antique,  but  strictly  in  the  fin-de-si'ccle  style  ;  a 
beauty  curved  and  rounded  like  the  lovely  counties 
in  Southern  England,  where  mount  succeeds  valley 
and  shadv  glades  fade  into  measureless  space  of 
smooth  fallow-land.  It  was  said  that,  exquisite  as 
this  perfect  creature  was,  her  beauty  was  less  en- 
trancing than  her  genius  ;  that  she  knew  tilings 
which  no  mortal  female  had  ever  divined  ;  and  that 
it  was  in  her,  if  she  were  so  mipded,  to  reverse  the 
legend  of  Semele. 

As  the  train  approached,  bearing  the  goddess  to 
the  Pacific  Slope,  minute-guns  were  fired  in  the 
newspapers  to  herald  its  advance.  When  she  came, 
reporters  fell  on  their  knees,  and  she  beamed  upon 
them  with  candid  little  bursts  of  confidence  which, 
to  the  vulgar,  looked  artless  and  unpremeditated, 
while,  to  the  wily  man  of  the  world,  they  suggested 
brutal  thoughts  of  a  dollar  a  line.  All  the  world  is 
dying  to  get  into  the  inner  penetralia  of  an  actress's 
life.  People  want  to  know  how  she  lives,  and  eats, 
and  dresses,  and  talks,  and  scolds  her  maid.  All  this 
Miss  Russell  was  willing  to  impart  to  curious  in- 
quirers— nay,  to  anticipate  inquiries,  she  had  herself 
kodaked  in  every  circumstance  of  private  life  to 
satiate  the  intense  desire  of  the  public  to  see  her  at 
every  angle.  It  was  evident  to  the  most  inexperi- 
enced eye  that  behind  Miss  Lillian  stood  some  one 
who  was  a  master  of  the  science  of  the  reclame. 

A  wise  physician  once  advised  a  patient  to  try 
quack  medicines  when  he  was  ill  ;  for  you  must  un- 
derstand, said  he.  that  those  chaps  would  never 
spend  so  much  money  in  advertising  if  they  hadn't 
a  really  good  article  to  sell.  So  the  experienced 
and  wily  practitioner,  who  pulled  the  strings  of  Miss 
Russell's  mob-cap,  felt  pretty  certain  that  if  he  could 
only  get  the  public  to  go  to  see  her  once  or  twice, 
she  would  do  the  rest.  There  was  plausibility  in 
the  calculation.  Miss  Russell  is  not  a  beauty  ;  but 
she  once  was  very  nearly  beautiful.  She  is  not  a 
goddess  ;  but  she  has  spied  the  Olympian  heights 
from  an  eminence  near  by.  and  is  on  speaking  terms 
with  Mars  and  Jupiter,  especially  Jupiter.  She  is 
not  a  Patti,  nor  even  a  Schneider,  nor  a  Granier  ; 
but  within  a  certain  range  she  can  warble  melodi- 
ously, and  by  treating  a  note  or  two  with  care,  she  can 
get  through  a  cavalina  with  satisfaction  to  her  audi- 
ence. As  an  actress,  she  is  as  wooden  as  the  figure- 
head of  a  ship  ;  in  exciting  passages  one  is  fever- 
ishly seized  with  a  desire  to  stick  a  pin  into  her  to 
see  if  that  would  rouse  her  to  vitality.  But  m  all 
these  respects  she  conies  so  near  to  the  excellence 
which  she  fails  to  reach  that  the  audience  go  home 
satisfied. 

By  the  side  of  this  opulent  beauty  shine  some 
good  singers  and  some  pretty  girls.  Among  the 
former  is  the  new  baritone,  Hayden  Coffin,  who  won 
his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience  by  the  distinct- 
ness of  his  enunciation.  In  hearing  a  play  that  is 
.not  familiar,  it  is  delightful  to  have  one  singer  artic- 
ulate so  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  what  he  is 
saying.  Coffin  accentuates  his  emotions  with  pre- 
cision ;  he  wooes  his  love  in  a  sharp  staccato,  which 
is  bound  to  reach  her  ear  if  it  does  not  touch  her 
heart.  One  of  San  Francisco's  old  favorites,  Mr. 
W,  T.  Carleton  —  whose  voice,  like  gold  coins, 
shows  signs  of  abrasion  along  the  edges — took  an 
unimportant  part.  But  the  audience  were  so  glad  to 
see  him  again  that  their  continued  plaudits  actually 
retarded  the  performance  of  the  piece.  Carleton 
has  done  enough  in  his  day  for  comic  opera  to  de- 
serve the  tribute.  He  sang  a  pretty  little  air,  a  sort 
of  love-song,  to  a  donkey,  which  waved  its  ears  in 
appreciation  of  the  tender  passages  ;  people  laughed 
sd  much  at  the  animal  that  they  neglected  the  pathos 
of  the  vocalist.  The  funny  man  of  the  piece  was 
Louis  Harrison,  who  is  not  so  funny,   either;  he 


makes  jokes  in  a  subdued  undertone,  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  them,  as  he  probably  is.  Still  he  will 
pass  muster.  Perhaps  the  best  bit  of  acting  among 
the  men  was  done  by  Charles  Dungan  as  the  duke  ; 
he  really  showed  comic  power,  and  set  off  the  sulky 
jealousy  of  Carleton  and  the  fierce  passion  of  the 
chevalier,  as  is  the  wont  of  funny  men  in  operas 
comiques.  Miss  Laura  Clement,  as  Charlotte,  and 
Miss  Ada  Dare,  as  the  duchess,  took  all  that  was  left 
for  ladies  to  do.  after  Lillian  Russell  was  through. 
Miss  Dare  has  a  beautiful  face,  and  might  become  an 
attractive  inginue.  Finally,  the  dancers  and  figur- 
antes included  among  them  a  larger  proportion  of 
beauty  than  such  contingents  can  generally  boast  of. 
Mr.  French  has  evidently  learned  that  men  will  go 
to  see  pretty  girls,  in  whatever  play  they  are  cast. 

The  libretto  of  "  La  Cigale"  was  written  by  MM. 
Chivot  and  Duro,  and  was  Englished  by  Bumand, 
who  was  the  wittiest  man  in  England  till  Punch  was 
clapped  on  his  head  like  an  extinguisher,  and  put  out 
his  light.  The  music  of  the  original  play  was  com- 
posed by  E.  Audran,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as 
the  author  of  "  Olivette"  and  "  Mascotte,"  and  who 
is  at  present  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  successors 
of  Offenbach,  and  Auber,  and  Boieldieu.  But  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  Mr.  French  had  the  airs  rewrit- 
ten, to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  by 
Ivan  Caryll.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  of  the  music  must  be  credited  to  the  French- 
man and  how  much  to  the  Englishman.  There  is, 
happily,  enough  for  the  glory  of  both.  "  La  Cigale" 
is  an  uncommonly  bright  Utile  opera,  with  fetching 
melodies,  harmonious  concerted  pieces,  and  brisk 
choruses  throughout.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  new  operas  that  have  been  written  since 
"Dorothy"  and  "  Erminie."  For,  first  to  last,  the 
audience  never  tire  of  the  singing  ;  if  they  had  their 
way,  they  would  have  more  of  it. 

To  appreciate  its  merit,  it  must  be  compared  with 
an  opera  like  "  Don  Quixote,"  which  is  the  work  of 
a  composer  at  Chicago,  and  the  comparison  is  not 
unfair  to  the  American,  because,  if  we  do  not  pro- 
duce as  good  operas  in  this  country  as  they  do  in 
Paris,  managers  are  sure  to  import  their  pieces  in- 
stead of  consuming  the  native  product.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  not  a  bar  in  "La  Cigale"  which  is 
open  to  a  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  When  it  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  it  ran  the  ordeal  of  the  most  accom- 
plished critics  in  the  world,  who  are  familiar  with  all 
the  music  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  who  would 
have  detected  a  steal  in  an  instant.  Men  like  Audran 
dare  not  borrow,  because  they  could  not  expect  to 
elude  the  sharp  ear  of  the  men  who  pass  judgment 
upon  them.  This  ordeal,  again,  is  a  standing  ad- 
monition that  new  music  must  be  bright,  sparkling, 
melodious,  catching,  pathetic,  or  humorous  ;  if  it  is 
not  all  these,  the  critics  will  pass  sentence  of  death 
on  the  ground  of  dullness.  The  author  of  "Don 
Quixote  "  had  no  such  danger  to  confront,  nor  beacon 
light  to  steer  by.  The  piece  he  wrote  was  sure  of  a 
succis  d'esiime  from  the  kindly  regard  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  encourage 
native  talent.  But  the  advantage  was  a  trap  which 
lured  him  into  careless  composition  and  loose  in- 
dulgence in  reminiscence.  His  musical  ear  had  not 
been  trained  by  constant  study  of  other  operas. 
Many  of  his  plagiarisms  were  probably  unconsciously 
committed,  and  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  his  score  with  that  of  all  the  operas  which 
were  written  by  his  predecessors. 

Music  being  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  the  birth  of  a  heaven-born  musical 
genius  in  San  Francisco.  But  one  who  lives  far  from 
the  musical  centres  will  always,  when  he  tries  to 
translate  his  thoughts  into  numbers,  encounter  the 
obstacle  that  his  technique  is  imperfect  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  field  of  study,  and  that  he  may  stray 
into  unconscious  plagiarism  because  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  what  has  been  done  before  him. 
Here  is  where  the  French  composer  handicaps  his 
rivals.  In  time,  with  assiduous  study  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  disadvantage  may  be  overcome  ;  how 
much  work  it  will  involve  can  be  reckoned  by  a  patient 
observation  of  the  elaborate  work  in  "  La  Cigale." 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  Sep 
tember  12th:  Lillian  Russell  in  "La  Cigale"; 
Charles  Frohman's  comedians  in  "The  Junior  Part- 
ner"; the  Tivoli  Company  in  "The  Musketeers"; 
the  Grisnier-Davies  Company  in  "  The  New  South  "  ; 
"Drifting  Apart"  ;  and  John  Robinson's  Circus  at 
Central  Park. 

Bulrushes  Shaken  by  the  "Wind 

Do  not  vibrate  to  the  passing  wind  more  readily  than 
weak  nerves  vibrate  to  the  slightest  noise  or  other 
trivial  cause  of  their  disturbance,  which  would  be 
disregarded  by  the  vigorous.  That  benignant 
tonic,  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  strengthens  them 
through  the  medium  of  restored  digestion,  and  thus 
remedies  their  supersensitiveness.  Malaria,  kidney 
and  liver  complaint,  and  constipation  are  cured  by 
the  Bitters. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  chests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


DCLXXII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
September  11,  1892. 
Mock-Turtle  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Boiled  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce. 
Broiled  Squabs  on  Toast.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Baked  Egg  Plant.     Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beei.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Lettuce. 
Blanc-Mange.     Raspberries.     Lady  Fingers. 
Fruits. 
Blanc-Mange. — Set  on  the  fire,  in  a  block-tin  saucepan, 
one  quart  of  milk,  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon  and  ten  table- 
spoonfuls   of  sugar;   stir  occasionally  to  melt   the   sugar. 
Then  melt  about  six  ounces  of  corn-starch,  «ith  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  in  a  bowl.     As  soon  as  the  milk  rises,  take  it  from 
the  fire ;  lake  off  with  a  skimmer   the  rind  of  the  lemon 
and  the  skin  that  has  formed  on  the  top  milk ;  put  the  mQk 
again  on  the  fire ;  turn  the  corn-starch  into  it ;  stir  continu- 
ally and  very  fast  till  it  is  very  thick.     It  will  hardly  take  a 
minute  to  get  thick.     Turn   into  a  mold  wetted  with  cold 
water,  and   put  away  to  cool.     When   cold,  serve  with  the 
following  sauce :  Mix  well  in  a  tin  saucepan  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  two  yolks  of  eggs.      Then  add  half  a  pint  of 
milk  and  mix  again  ;  set  on  the  fire  and  stir  continually ; 
give  one  boil ;  take  off,  let  cool,  and  serve. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


The  Ceramic  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  decorated  china,  which  is  to  be 
held  next  week  in  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  art-rooms, 
on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue,  is  already 
an  assured  success.  Such  an  exhibition  is  a  novelty 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  enterprising  firm  deserves 
the  warm  thanks  of  local  art-lovers  for  inaugurating 
such  an  institution — for  it  is  said  that  this  exhibition 
is  only  the  first  of  what  is  to  be  an  annual  event. 
Already,  both  amateur  and  professional  china-paint- 
ers, have  sent  to  the  exhibition  splendid  specimens 
of  their  work.  Some  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  productions  of  the  famous  European  potters  only 
by  an  expert,  while  in  other  cases  the  decoration  has 
taken  an  individual  form  that  presages  well  for  a  dis- 
tinctly Californian  school  of  art. 

Every  lover  of  ceramics — and  every  woman  who 
takes  a  pride  in  her  teacups,  her  table-service,  and 
the  ornaments  of  her  home  is  a  lover  of  ceramics — 
should  make  a  point  of  attending  the  exhibition.  .  It 
will  contain  a  charming  array  of  pretty  articles,  and 
as  everybody  who  is  anybody  drops  in  at  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  art-gallery  once  in  a  while  now, 
ladies  will  meet  their  friends  there  and  be  seen  as 
well  as  see.  In  fact,  it  will  be  an  event  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  artistic  world.  It  will  open  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  September  13th,  and  will  be  continued 
every  day  through  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  it  will 
be  open  in  the  evening  until  ten  o'clock. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  spacious  art- 
room,  and  in  the  smaller  gallery  there  will  be  shown 
a  superb  collection  of  modern  paintings,  each  of 
which  is  a  masterpiece.  The  signatures  include  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  our 
day,  and  the  collection  having  been  made  by  a  con- 
noisseur of  rare  ability,  the  privilege  of  viewing  them 
is  a  rare  treat. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Audran's  Sparkling  Opera, 

THE   GOLDEN   HEN! 


Monday,  September  12th, 

THE     MUSKETEERS! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  ceuts. 


IRVINC    HALL, 

TUESDAT     EVENING,      SEPT.      13.      1892, 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD, 

The  renowned  American   Pianist,  will  give  the  only  San 
Francisco  Recital. 

Admission  {including  reserved  seat) 81.00 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase's   Music  House, 
26-28-30  O'Farrel]  Street. 


SUBSCRIPTION     TICKETS     FOB     THE 
FOURTH    SERIES     OF 

Carr-Beei  Saturday  Popular  Concerts 

Can  now  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Single  Subscription  for  Four  Concerts,  including 

Reserved  Seat S3. 00 

FIRST  CONCERT  takes  place  SEPT.  24th,  at  3  r.  it. 
in  Irving  Hall. 


■  H. 


C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IF    YOU    WANT    TO    AVOID 

CHOLERA 

And  Other  Zymotic  Diseases,  use 

THE 

Gate  City  Stone  Filter 

AND    DRINK 

PURE    WATER. 


Address  WIESTER    &  CO., 

17  and  19  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 

WILLIAMS,  DDIOJfD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  St8. 
Agents  for  the  Cmiard  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York:  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
"Works;  A.  TThitney  &  Sons'  Car- Wheels; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material;  Hartmann'a 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


THE    BEST    SHOW   EVER    ORGANIZED 


OXE    WEEK 

6  Nights 
5  Matinees 

COMMENTING 


Central   Park 

Iff  September  12 


POSITIVELY 
■jsro 

PERFORMANCE 

SCSDAT. 


JOHN  ROBINSON'S 


MONSTER    HERD 

—OF— 

Elephants! 


10  Shows  10 


Bigger  than  Ever 
Everything  New 
GIANT  GIRAFFE 


To  which   is  added   and  will    be  presented,   Free  of   all    Extra  Charge,   the 
Wonderful   Scriptural    Pantomimic   Spectacle, 


1,000  people  representing  characters  of  the  Wise  King's  Reign. 
Ladies  in  the  Ballet. 


100  Beautifu 


CIRCUS    RINGS 


SIDE    BY    SIDE 

COIVEFAWIES— 


Dk.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


•i,  4.  and  6-Horse  Kquestrian  Acts. 
Myriads  of  Athletic  Acts. 

Aerial  and  Suspension   Feats. 

Comic  and  Funny  Features. 

Triple  Mid-Air  Sensations. 
Delightful  Menage  Acts,  30-Pony  Act.  Swi 

Graceful  Bareback  Riding. 

Tumbling  aud  Clown  Act-. 

Contortion  Displays. 


Hosts  of  Perfected  Artists. 

AseensioniBtSi  AeriaUsts. 

Trape/i^ts,  W ire- Walkers. 

Muscular  Displays. 

ying  Rings.  Balancing. 


gi tig-Trapeze.  Juggling. 

; lobe- Walking.  Slack   Kopc. 


Club-S\\  inking,  H igb-Kicking. 
Caledonian  sports. 


THE   RACES  IN   THE  GREAT  ROMAN   HIPPODROME 


1  and   4-HOKSK  CHARIOT  KACES. 

STANDING  KACES. 

1I.AT  KACES.      JOCKEY  KACES. 

AVHEELBARKOYV   KACES. 

STEEPLE-CHASE  KACES. 

SACK  RACES. 

PKDESTRIAX  KACES. 


SILKY   RACES. 

ELEPHANT  Ami  CAMEL  BACKS. 

OSTRICH   AND   lilFEALO  KACES. 

MILE  AND   DONKEY   KACES. 

MAN  AGAINST  RACE-HORSE. 

OBSTACLE  RACES. 

RUNNING    RACES. 


A    Wonderful    Collection    in  -the 

:  :wr  a.  Gi  e 

EMBRACING 


1,500  Rare  and  Costly  Animals  1,500 


I 


\t   10  o'clock  .MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER   12th,  the 

$300,000      FREE      PARADE 

FIRST  PERFORMANCE  AT  8  P.  M.  MONDAY 

Two  Performances  Daily  Thereafter  at  2  and  8  P.  M. 

2,000    COMFORTABLE    RESERVED    CHAIRS. 


September  12,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Poet — "Does  my  poem  go?"  Editor — "I  will 
see  that  nobody  in  this  office  stops  it." — Truth. 

"Is  this  a  free  translation  ?"  asked  the  girl  in  the 
book-store.  "No,  Miss;"  replied  the  clerk.  "It 
costs  fifty  cents." — Puck. 

Mrs.  B. — "In  my  opinion,  no  one  can  be  good- 
looking  unless  well  dressed."  The  man — "  And  yet 
Venus  was  a  success." — Life. 

"  Is  that  really  a  glass  eye?"  said  Maude  to  the 
optician.  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  Strange  !  it  is  not 
transparent.  How  does  the  wearer  see  through  it?" 
\-Judge. 

Maud — "  How  could  you  be  so  free  with  Mr.  Gab- 
ble, an  entire  stranger?"  Kate — "He  is  not  an 
entire  stranger.  He  lost  one  arm  several  years  ago." 
—  Boston  Transcript. 

Jinks — "  This  railroad  is  a  soulless  corporation,  is 
il  not?"  Filkins—"  Yes."  Jinks—"  Well,  then,  I 
don  I  see  what  it  can  hope  to  gain  by  issuing  half- 
fare  tickets  to  the  clergy." — New  York  Sun. 

Bushehead — "  Baldine  wears  a  bit  of  gauze  veiling, 
with  spiders  embroidered  on  it,  on  his  head  these 
days."  Padtrewski — "What  for?"  Bushehead — 
"  Oh,  just  to  make  the  flies  nervous." — Truth. 

"  Miss  Blimms  is  so  shy  a  creature,  don't  you 
think?"  "Yes.  She  inherits  that  trait  from  her 
lather."  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that."  "  You  would 
be  if  vou  had  ever  played  poker  with  him." — Indi- 
anapolis Journal. 

"  Miss  de  Trap  had  on  the  longest  gloves  last 
night  that  I  ever  saw.  She  buttoned  them  from  her 
wrist  to  her  elbow."  "That's  nothing.  My  girl 
buttons  hers  all  the  way  from  home  to  the  theatre." 
— Chicago  News  Record. 

Museum  manager — "  What's  a!l  this  row  about  ?" 
Assistant — "The  show's  over,  and  the  freaks  are 
getting  ready  to  go  home.  The  mermaid  is  raising 
a  row  because  she  can't  find  her  shoes." — Philadel- 
phia Music  and  Drama. 

Penelope — "  I  don't  like  to  see  you  dangling  around 
with  mere  boys  all  the  time.  What  do  you  find 
that's  so  interesting  in  that  smooth-faced  young 
Faris?"  Perdita — "Why,  Pen,  his  face  isn't  so 
smooth  as  it  looks." — Ex. 

Mr.  Ely — "  Do  your  freaks  ever  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  ?  "  Dime-museum  manager  —  ' '  Some- 
times." Mr.  Ely — "I  suppose  they  act  very 
queerlv?"  Dime-museum  manager — "  Yes,  indeed  ; 
just  like  other  people." — Truth. 

George — "Suppose  a  fellow's  best  girl  gets  mad 
when  you  ask  for  a  kiss?"  Henry — "  Take  it  with- 
out asking."  George — "  Suppose  she  gets  mad, 
then?"  Henry—"  Then  you've  got  some  other  fel- 
low's girl." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  May  I  ask  if  that  was  your  maiden  effort?"  in- 
quired the  reporter  at  the  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion, edging  his  way  around  to  the  fair  orator,  who 
had  just  sat  down  amid  loud  applause.  "  It  was 
not,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  I'm  a  widow." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Wife — "  How  did  you  get  along  while  I  was 
away?"  Husband — "I  kept  house  for  about  ten 
days,  and  then  I  went  to  a  hotel?"  Wife — "A 
hotel?  Why  didn't  you  go  on  keeping  house?" 
Husband—"  Couldn't.  All  the  dishes  were  dirty." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Mr.  Hall  B.  Roome — "  Do  you  buy  your  sausage 
by  the  pound,  Mrs.  Hamoneg?"  Mrs.  Hamoneg— 
"Yes;  why?"  Mr.  Hall  B.  Roome — "Nothing; 
only  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  in  future  you 
select  a  butcher-shop  a  little  more  remote  from  that 
institution." — Puck. 

It  is  related  that  a  chronic  office-seeker  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  his  friends  asked  a  well-known  journ- 
alist for  an  epitaph  for  his  tombstone.  The  journal- 
ist suggested  the  following,  which  was  not,  however, 
adopted:  "  Here  lies  John  Jones  in  the  only  place 
for  which  he  never  applied." — Blizzard. 


Henry  Irving  is  fond  of  relating  a  little  incident 
that  occured  to  him  when  in  a  Dorsetshire  village 
last  summer.  While  passing  a  group  of  children, 
one  of  them  eyed  him  so  sharply  that  the  actor 
said,  "  Well,  Hide  girl,  do  you  know  me?"  "  Yes, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are  one  of  '  Beecham's 
Pills.' "  She  had  seen  his  face  in  one  of  their  ad- 
vertisements. 


Good  Coolting 

t  Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
I  always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
■      use  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 

Directions  on  the  label.     Sold  by  your  grocer  and 

druggist. 

• — ■*- — • 

—  Ladies  will  find  a  visit  to  the  parlors 
of  the  California  Cloak  Company,  at  105  Post  Street, 
a  source  of  much  pleasure.  The  splendidly  lighted 
parlors  offer  every  facility  for  inspecting  the  large 
stock  of  latest  New  York  and  Paris  styles. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841   Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Loring  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Loring  Club  gave  their  first 
concert  of  the  sixteenth  season  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  W.  Loring.  The  club  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Brechemin  and  Miss  Ruth  W.  Loring. 
A  large  and  fashionable  audience  was  entertained  by 
the  following  programme  : 

"  Song  of  the  Viking,"  Chadwiek  ;  "  Proposal,"  Osgood  ; 
"'  My  Heart  at  thy  Sweet  Voice,"  Saint-S.iens  ;  "  At  Even- 
ing," Debois ;  "  On  the  Mountains,"  Abt ;  "  Holiday 
Scenes  in  Karinthia,"  Koschat ;  "Bedouin  Song,"  Footc ; 
"The  kuined  Chapel."  Keeker;  (a)  "  To  the  Queen  of  my 
Heart."  (b)  "Heart's  Devotion,"  Ford;  "1  Love  My 
Love,"  Foote;  "  Jabbcrwocky."  Chadwick;  "At  Sea," 
Buck. 

Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  and  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  will 
give  a  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  during 
the  winter,  and  will  provide  programmes  that  will 
please  all  classes  of  music-lovers.  The  first  concert 
will  take  place  on  September  24th,  in  Irving  Hall. 
Two  novelties  will  be  presented,  a  violin  solo,  a 
Highland  ballad  by  McKenzie,  played  by  Mr.  Beel, 
and  a  trio  by  Tschaikowsky,  played  by  the  "  Pop 
Trio."  Tickets  for  the  first  concert  and  also  for  the 
season  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

William  H.  Sherwood  has  prepared  an  admirable 
programme  for  his  piano-recital  at  Irving  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  13th,  which  will  be  his 
only  public  appearance  during  bis  present  visit  to 
San  Francisco.  It  ranges  from  Beethoven's  sonate 
appassionate,  op.  57,  to  a  minuet  in  A  fiat  of  Mr. 
Sherwood's  own  composition.  Among  the  numbers 
is  Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  death  of  Isolde  from 
Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  which  is  new  here. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow  announces  for  Friday 
evening,  September  iGth,  at  Irving  Hall,  a  concert, 
at  which  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Sauvlet,  pianist  ; 
Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis,  soprano  ;  Mr.  Harry  Samuels, 
violinist ;  and  Messrs.  Mills,  Fortesque,  and  other 
well-known  artists. 

RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 

Mrs.  Julia  S.  Hamilton  has  applied  for  letters  of 
administration  on  the  estate  of  her  father,  the  late 
Judge  James  McM.  Shafter.  In  her  application,  she 
states  : 

That  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  the  de- 
cedent left  no  will ;  that  the  value  of  the  estate  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  he 
owned  real  estate  in  this  city  worth  $30,000,  real  estate  in 
Marin  County  valued  at  $450,000 ;  and  pergonal  property 
valued  at  $30,000  ;  his  only  heirs-at-laiv  are  the  petitioner 
and  two  sons,  James  C.  Shafter,  of  this  city,  and  Payne  J. 
Shafter.  who  resides  in  Marin  County.  Koth  sons  have  re- 
quested in  writing  that  their  sister's  petition  for  letters  of 
administration  shall  be  granted. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Emanuel  L.  Goldstein,  the 
following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,- 
000,  all  of  which  is  community  property.  Half  of  the 
estate  is  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Goldstein  ; 
Cecilia  Moss,  residing  in  Germany,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
the  testator  by  a  former  wife,  is  left  $5,000;  Jacob  Gold- 
stein, brother  of  the  deceased,  is  to  have  an  income  ot  $300 
per  year  during  his  life-time  ;  the  remainder  of  the  estate  is 
left  in  trust  to  Jacob  Frowenfeld  for  the  benefit  of  the 
testator's  six  children  by  his  second  marriage,  who  are  to 
have  share  and  share  alike.  They  are  Mrs.  Carrie  Frowen- 
feld, wife  of  Jacob  Frowenfeld  ;  Mrs.  Tillie  Ackerman, 
wife  of  I.  S.  Ackerman  ;  Mrs.  lieckie  Ackerman,  wife  of 
J.  H.  Ackerman;  Mrs.  Sophie  Steinberger,  wife  of  A. 
Steinberger ;  William  Goldstein  and  Sanford  Goldstein. 
Testator  was  seventy   years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  disposition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martin  Murphy's 
estate,  valued  at  $5,000,000,  is  as  follows: 

In  1883,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  executed  a  trust  deed  by 
which  Barney  D.  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  and  Patrick  Vv . 
Murphy,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  were  made  trustees  of  the 
entire  estate  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murphy,  who  themselves  retained  only  a  life  interest.  The 
property  was  transferred  to  the  children  thus: 

To  Patrick  \V.  Murphy,  an  undivided  interest  in  800 
acres  of  the  Murphy  Ranch,  or  what  is  officially  known  as 
the  Pastoria  de  las  Horregas  Rancho  ;  2,219  acres  of  the 
Santa  Margarita  Ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County ;  also 
all  adjacent  parcels  of  lands  confirmed  by  United  States 
patent  to  Martin  Murphy. 

To  Bernard  D.  Murphy,  an  undivided  interest  in  the  3oo 
acres  of  the  Murphy  Ranch  ;  the  property  known  as  Wash- 
ington Block  ;  an  undivided  one-third  in  the  Murphy  Block 
and  a  lot  on  Lightston  Street,  in  San  Jose;  all  the  remaining 
interest  in  the  Santa  Margarita  Ranch,  or  that  portion  not 
conveyed  to  Patrick  W.  Murphy,  including  parcels  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Ascencion  Rancho,  about  5,223  acres;  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  Atascadero  Rancho,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  ;  all  of  the  Cojo  Rancho,  in  Santa  Barbara 
County. 

To  James  T.  Murphy,  an  undivided  800  acres  of  the 
Murphy  Ranch  ;  12,206  acres  of  the  Ascencion  Rancho ; 
and  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Ataacadera  Rancho.  The 
Milpitas  Ranch,  except  200  acres,  is  deeded  tu  Patrick  W. 
Murpby  and  Bernard  I).  Murphy  in  trust  for  J:imes  T. 
Murphy.  The  trustees  are  instructed  to  receive  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits,  and  apply  the  same,  in  their  discretion, 
to  the  use  of  James  T.  Murphy.  It  is,  also,  provided  that 
the  share  of  James  T.  Murphy  shall  be  held  in  trust  until 
he  reaches  the  age  of  forty-five  years.     He  is  now  forty. 

To  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  an  undivided  800  acres  of  the 
Murphy  Ranch,  an  undivided  one-third  of  the  Murphy 
Block,  a  large  lot  in  San  Jose,  a  lot  and  improvements  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Clay  and  Stockton  Streets  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  the  Jefferson  Block  in  San  Jose,  an 
undivided  200  acres  of  the  Milpitas  Ranch. 

To  Ellen  G.  Arques,  an  undivided  800  acres  of  the 
Murphy  Ranch,  an  undivided  one-third  interest  in  the 
Murphy  Block,  a  lot  on  Santa  Clara  Street,  the  Hanks 
Place  (otherwise  known  as  the  home  place),  and  the  City 
Market  property  in  San  Jose. 

To  Martin,  William,  Mattie,  and  Mary  Taaffe,  an  un- 
divided Sooacres  of  the  Murphy  Ranch,  the  Briones  Ranch, 
officially  known  as  the  La  Purissima  Concepcion  Rancho, 
of  3,000  acres  ;  the  Linn  place,  adjoining  the  above  ;  12,206 
acres  of  the  Ascencion  Rancho,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

To  Susanna  Murphy,  relict  of  Martin  Murphy,  Jr.,  a 
block  of  land  at  the  Potrero,  in  San  Francisco. 

All  the  live-stock,  farming  implements,  and  such  like  on 
the  ranches  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties 
arc  deeded  as  follows  :  One-third  to  Patrick  W.  Murphy,  a 
like  proportion  to  Bernard  D.  Murphy,  one-sixth  to  James 
T.  Murphy,  and  one-sixth  to  the  tour  Taaffe  children.  The 
live-stock,  farming  implements,  etc.,  on  the  Murphy  Ranch 
in  Santa  Clara  County  arc  deeded  in  equal  proportions  to 
Patrick  W.  Murphy,  Bernard  D.  Murphy,  James  T. 
Murphy.  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  Ellen  S.  Arques,  and  the  four 
Taaffe  children. 


■ 


—  Extka  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


An   offensive   breath,  either  from   indigestion   or 
catarrh,  is  cured  by  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparitla. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"The  New  South,"  a  play  by  Clay  M.  Greene 
and  Joseph  R.  Grismer,  will  be  given  its  first  produc- 
tion on  Monday  night  by  the  Grismc-r-Davies  Com- 
pany. 

In  speaking  of  Roland  Reed's  reappearance  in 
New  York,  the  World  ^ays  : 

"The  engagement  will  be  noteworthy  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Irene  Everett,  a  California!!,  whu  made  her 
debut  with  Mr.  Reed's  company  in  Boston  two  weeks  ago, 
and  proved  herself  a  remarkably  competent  artist. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere's  company  for  her  American 
tour  lias  been  radically  changed.  Among  others, 
Isabelle  Urquhart  has  retired,  and  the  new  people 
include  Miss  Grace  Huntington  as  leading  lady,  E. 
J.  Buckley  as  heavy  villain,  Maurice  Barryinore  as 
leading  man,  and  Marius  as  stage-manager. 

Henry  Miller  is  said  to  do  a  very  clever  piece  of 
acting  in  the  title-role  of  "  Frederic  Lcmaitre,"  the 
curtain-raiser  that  precedes  "The Junior  Partner," 
The  company  that  will  be  seen  in  the  latter  includes 
Mr.  Miller.  Hugo  Toland.  Thomas  Rvlev.  May 
Irwin,  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin.  Emily  Bancker,  Phyllis 
Rankin,  and  others  of  less  note. 

Mrs.  Potter  is  coming  back  to  America  after  all. 
She  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  tour  by  John  Stet- 
son, the  Boston  manager,  and  is  to  play  in  the  same 
company  with  Kyrle  Bellew,  though  Mr.  Stetson 
made  a  separate  contract  with  each  of  them.  They 
are  to  try  first  a  play  founded  on  one  of  Zola's  novels, 
and  if  that  fails,  they  will  fall  back  on  their  old 
repertoire. 

Varney's  light  opera,  "  The  Musketeers,"  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Tivoli  next  week,  with  the  following 
cast : 

Narcissede  Brissac,  Phil.  Branson;  Goutran  de  Solanges, 
Arthur  Messmer ;  Abbe  Bridaiiic,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Gov- 
ernor of  Touraine,  Edward  N.  Knight;  Rigobtrt,  George 
Olmi ;  Pichard,  George  Harris;  Simon,  Gracie  Plaisted; 
Marie  de  Pontcourlay,  Tillie  Salinger;  Louise,  Emma 
Vorce  ;  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Irene  Mulle. 

"  Olivette  "  is  announced  for  the  following  week. 

Colonel  Richard  H.  Savage's  novel,  "My  Official 
Wife,"  has  been  dramatized,  and  is  shortly  to  be  put 
on  the  stage  with  Minnie  Seligman  in  the  titular  role. 
She  will  act  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cut- 
ting, however,  and  her  young  husband  will  also  be 
in  the  company.  He  has  been  a  piominenl  amateur 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  it  is  said  that  he  once  re- 
fused an  offer  of  tv\  o  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week 
to  join  the  Lyceum  Slock  Company.  His  present 
salary  is  not  mentioned.  No  overtures,  by  the  way, 
have  been  made  as  yet  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Cutting,  Sr.,  to  appear  with  them. 

The  costume  which  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will 
wear  in  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  one-act  play.  "  Salome1," 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  long,  flowing  under-robe 
being  of  cloth  of  gold  of  splendid  texture.  It  cost, 
by  the  way,  sixty  dollars  a  yard.  This  golden  under- 
garment is  hand-embroidered  all  over  with  large 
blue  and  salmon-colored  flowers,  with  pearl  centres 
of  delicate  shape,  outlined  with  gold.  Over  this 
foundation  hangs  a  shorter  robe  of"  brilliant  yellow- 
silk  gauze,  also  embroidered  with  huge  flowers,  with 
jeweled  centres.  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  a  special 
predilection  for  embroidery  of  the  richest  and  most 
superb  designs.  Of  the  more  common  and  less  ex- 
pensive st)le  of  applique'  work  she  will  have  none  on 
her  stage  dresses. 

Although  the  opera  of  "  La  Cigale  "  is  spoken  of 
favorably  in  our  dramatic  column,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  another  member  of 
the  staff'  that  "  La  Cigale"  is  weak  ;  that  there  is 
very  little  music  in  it,  and  what  there  is,  is  not  good  ; 
that  the  only  person  in  the  troupe  who  made  a  hit  is 
Mr.  Hayden  Coftin  ;  that  while  Mr.  Coffin  is  an 
agreeable  and  painstaking  artist,  his  voice  is  a  bari- 
tone, and  not  suited  to  a  tenor  rdle  ;  that  he  is 
forced  to  sing  much  of  his  music  in  niezzo-voce, 
in  falsetto,  or  in  his  head,  as  you  prefer  to  style  it ; 
that  the  lowcomedy  business  of  Louis  Harrison 
sounds  like  the  gags  of  negro-minstrel  end-men,  and 
grows  very  tiresome  indeed  ;  that  the  only  good 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  performance  is  that  the 
scenery  and  costumes  are  handsome.  Otherwise  the 
performance  is  not  worth  attending,  and  is  distinctly 
dull. 

The  circus  at  Central  Park  will  be  the  thing  to  see 
next  week.  A  circus  always  draws  large  crowds  in 
San  Francisco,  and  this  one  is  particularly  good.  In 
it,  old  John  Robinson  has  combined  the  best  Features 
of  ten  big  shows,  and  in  each  of  the  three  rings  in 
which  the  entertainment  goes  on  simultaneously  and 
side  by  side,  the  performers  are  all  stars  in  their  spe- 
cial lines.  Acrobats,  tumblers,  jugglers,  clowns, 
trapezists.  club-swingers,  contortionists,  bareback 
riders,  and  fair  equestriennes  are  among  the  special- 
ists, while  the  array  of  "  beautiful  lady  riders"  and 
"  handsome  cavaliers  "  will  dazzle  the  youngsters  and 
amuse  older  spectators.  The  performance  begins 
with  a  pantomimic  spectacle,  representing  King 
Solomon's  decision  between  the  two  mothers  and 
the  visit  paid  him  by  the  Cjueen  of  Sheba,  which  con- 
cludes with  an  elaborate  ballet  that  takes  up  an  hour 
of  the  evening.  Then  the  athletic  and  other  circus 
features  are  given  in  the  three  rings,  being  followed 
by  chariot  and  other  races,  and  finally  there  is  the 
managerie  to  see.  This  latter  has  been  notably 
augmented  in  the  past  year,  and  among  its  fifteen 
hundred  animals  arc  to  be  seen    examples  of  some 


of  the  most  rare,  strange,  and  savage  b< 
captured  alive. 

Managers  in  New  York  are  seriously  considering 
the  adoption  of  restrictions  such  as  exist  in  Europe 
when  plays  are  produced  at  the  theatres.  An  East- 
ern dramatic  writer  thus  states  the  case  : 

"  During  all  of  the  lirst-mylii  )",: 
the  theatres  have  been  crowded  to  the  doors  by  ;u  : 
it  is  claimed  that  these  uiKiitiiloycd  professional  workers 
have  spent  their  time  between  tnc  acts  in  tell  il 
and  the  general  public  how  much  better  the  play  Could  be 
done  if  it  were  done  in  some  oilier  way,  SeveraJ  plays 
have  been  so  severely  criliciscd  in  this  fashion,  that  the  im- 
pressions that  they  were  failures  were  Spread  about  tOWD, 
and  the  managers  suffered  not  only  from  the  box-offices, 
but  in  spirit  and  pride  as  well.  In  most  of  the  European 
theatres,  actors  are  undesirable  spectators.  Every  the- 
atre has  a  list  of  regular  patrons  of  the  house,  to 
whom  first-night  seats  arc  sent,  and  paid  for  on  re- 
ceipt. The  critics  are  restricted  to  one  scat  for  each 
paper,  and  the  managers  keep  a  very  keen  eye  upon  the 
tickets  which  are  sold  to  the  general  public.  As  a  rule, 
actors  who  apply,  even  to  purchase  seals,  arc  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  manager  can  be  consulted  upon  the  advis- 
ability ot"  admitting  them.  Any  such  rules  as  these  would 
probably  raise  a  howl  of  indignation  in  this  country,  but 
the  managers  are  becoming  more  and  more  severe  in  ilieir 
efforts  to  exclude  professional  actors  from  their  theatres. 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly  not  only  refuses  to  admit  them  free  to 
his  theatre  on  first  nights,  but  he  takes  extraordinary  |, rr. 
cautions  to  prevent  them  from  buying  seats." 


Not  a  particle  of  quinine  nor  any  mineral  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  Ayer's  Ague  Cure — yet  it  is 
a  warranted  specific  for  malaria. 


—  Winter  will  soon  be  here,  and  the 
forehanded  are  already  buying  their  mackintoshes  for 
the  rainy  season.  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  another  col- 
umn, have  the  largest  stock  of  these  goods  for  both 
men's  and  women's  wear. 


— Mothers  he  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Window's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


:hartshqrn's  ssa) 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH  ///     VO™    LABEL 

OF         ^J4Jsfri/'^         a™  get 

*tlTHE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN; 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 

No.     17     POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH:     11   TAYLOR  STREKT. 

Laundry:  Thirteenth    St.,  bet.    Folsom  and 
Howard,   San   Francisco. 


IF 
YOU 

REALLY     THE 

JMLJBEST 

FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


Try  oUr   »  GOLD-WEIGHT  "    B™nd 
Triple  X  pure  extra  concentrated;  all  flavors; 
all  sizes:  the  most  popular,—.:  oz.  15c,  1  lb  75c, 
We  prepare  it. 

SMITHS'   CASH    STORE, 

416-418   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

The  largest  dealers  in  family  supplies  direct 
to  epmumers.     Ask  for  our  Price  List. 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and    English.      Hoarding    and     1  >.iy 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1893. 

. MMK.i:.    XlSk'A.  A.  M..  1'iincipal. 

PRIVATE     T  U 1TION 

IKIO    GOUGH     STKKET. 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutching*)  under- 
takes priv.ii..'  tuition  in  families  and  at  ho 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subject  method*, 

insuring  rapid  progress  to  delii  ate  or  in  '.ward  pupils. 


MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 
Teacher  «>f  singing. 
Has  resumed  less       at  607  Sul         It.  (1 


EDWARD    L.    LIPPITT. 
Teacher  of  the  Piano( 

Has  resumed  instruction.  932  I' 


ST.  PAULS  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

LOS   angez.es,  cat.. 

Boarding,  and  Hay  School.      Also  Primary  Department. 
Masters  From    Harvard,  West    Point,   '  Diversity  of  the 
Smith.  Cottiugen. 
Catalogue  on  appli<  aiion,     1'.  '  '    Boa  519. 


BRYN  (ViAWR  CULLEGt  ^■\',V;V:,;;'v 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ton  milcu  lrom  Philadelphia-    Oflei>  gradu* 
ate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  ' 
Mathcniaticp,  English.    Anglo-Saj'-n.    Kronen,   »'l  ' 
Itilian,  BpuJah,  Gi'rmnn,  including  Gothic  and  ••! 
German,  Celtic,  Hobrew.  HiM"ry.  Political  Seisnoe    P 
Chemistry,  Bio]r>gy,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy   Gymna  lum, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.     Fellowship*  ivhIuo 
$5i>)  in  Greelc.  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  12,  1892. 


You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light- Running  DOMESTIC 

always  l-'ir-l .  always  Best. 
Has    held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided   Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Liouis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bauk  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered.  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main ,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  & 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus #6.000,000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadswokth,  Treasurer.  Homek  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors ; 

Geo.     YV.    Scott,     President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndge,    D.  W,   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 3,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office;  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUBIBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUBIBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28'^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive, 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

s 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY"  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Kerkcley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 

SST  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 
ANDREWS'  UPKIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH   CHAIRS. 

C.  P.  WEBEB  &  CO. 
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proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


(Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
3D  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 
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£s\E£S?nVl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX,  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
j  the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
I  umes,  which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  K.NABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixture** 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 
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The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 
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The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail... 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Be  view  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott'H  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 
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'I'll  i -  oiler  In  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  1  !>■>-<■  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnighed    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 

-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 


653  and  655  Market  Street. 
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Much  as  men  read  advertisements, 
women  read  them  more. 

The  advertisements  in  a  decent  paper 
give  to  the  women  of  home  as  important 
information  as  any  other  part  of  the  news- 
paper, and  they  are  read  just  as  carefully, 
sometimes  more  so. 

Women  are  the  buyers  of  everything 
everywhere. 

Women  are  the  active  partners  of  home 
and  the  silent  partners  of  the  office. 

Every  married  man,  and  every  brother 
of  a  married  sister,  and  every  fellow  who 
goes  with  some  other  I e] low's  sister,  ought 
to  know  that  woman  has  an  influence  over 
the  man,  which  he  has  never  measured  be- 
cause he  has  never  been  permitted  to  meas- 
ure it. 

The  man — he  pays  the  bills  ;  the  woman 
— she  holds  the  throttle-valve  of  the  home 
and  business  engine ;  she  regulates  the 
steam  in  the  house  and  at  the  office.  The 
man  may  not  know  that  she  does,  but  she 
does.  The  woman  buys,  or  she  directs  the 
buying  of,  everything  from  shots  to  shin- 
gles.— Natltaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 

The  merchant  of  to-day  knows  that  with- 
out wise  advertising,  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful business  is  all  but  impossible.  It 
is  a  little  amusing  to  turn  back  to  some  old 
forms  of  advertising  and  compare  them 
with  our  present  methods.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  soap,  for  example.  The  manner  in 
which  innumerable  brands  of  soap  are  ad- 
vertised would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  is  fast  growing  clean.  In  the 
year  1680  the  only  soap  advertisement  in 
the  world  ran  thus:  "William  Deval  at 
the  sign  of  the  'Angel  and  Stilliards,'  St. 
Annes  Lane,  near  Aldersgate,  London, 
maketh  castile,  marble  and  white  sope  as 
good  as  any  man  sells;  iryed  and  proved, 
and  sold  at  very  reasonable  rates.  ' — Chi- 
cago Saturday  Herald, 


ASK      X"  O  XI. 

The    Select    White     Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Sauterae  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  12  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne $7.50 

Grand  vin  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock 6.00 

Riesling       4 . 50 

Sillery  Rose,  "Champagne  Grapes" 5.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887.  1888.  1889.  1800.  1891  vintages. 

(A BERN i:t.  BOTKG TODY, 

BOUSSII.I.ON,  Z1N1  AMIKL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders   large   or   small,  directed   to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  delivered  at   residence    in  S»n 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.    DUVALL,  Livfrmure.  Cal. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  t/te  S/teffuld  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  jor  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
ill  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
(supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
broad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  Vie  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
ng  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
f  a  machine." 

e  are  two  kinds  of  "newspaper  enterprise,"  with  both 
h  the  world  has  grown  familiar.  The  first  sort  is 
d  has  won  for  modern  journalism  universal  admira- 
lt  sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  Forbes  to  the  Soudan,  and 


places  its  signaling  sentinel  on  every  battle-field,  at  every 
post  of  danger,  at  every  point  of  capital  interest,  and  supplies 
at  any  cost  what  all  mankind  wants — news.  The  other  kind 
of  enterprise  is  embodied  by  the  New  York  World.  The 
Sun  of  the  same  city  has  recently  done  the  newspaper  trade 
and  the  public  a  service  of  no  inconsiderable  value  by  trap- 
ping and  exposing  to  shame  and  contempt  this  exemplar  of 
mock-auction  journalism.  Nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
fully complete  than  this  exposure — no,  not  even  the  polishing 
off  to  which  the  able  Mr.  Corbett,  of  San  Francisco,  treated 
Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Boston.  The  Worlds  like  all  newspapers  of 
its  kind,  is  apparently  unable  to  do  anything  honestly,  so 
imperious  is  the  behest  of  habit.  It  is  so  accustomed  to 
bragging  and  false  pretense  that  it  has  acquired  a  taste  which 
moves  it  actually  to  prefer  the  counterfeit  to  the  real.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  made  a  special  feature  of  its  European  cable 
dispatches.  There  was  no  reason — no  financial  reason,  at 
least — why  these  should  not  have  been  genuine,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  has  acquired  a  fortune  by  means  of  his 
mock-auction  sheet,  and  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the 
cable  tolls,  which  are  not  high.  But  the  real  news  of 
the  earth  is  not  always  stirring  enough  to  suit  the  sen- 
sational World;  and  its  management  is  too  mean  to 
compete  with  journals  like  the  Herald,  of  New  York, 
and  Times  and  Telegraph,  of  London,  in  supporting  a 
globe -encircling  corps  of  correspondents.  So,  prompted 
both  by  miserliness  and  love  of  the  fraudulent  for  its  own 
sake,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  great  metro- 
politan daily  to  assume  a  cablegram  if  it  had  it  not — that  is 
to  say,  to  manufacture  English,  German,  French,  and 
Russian  "news"  in  the  New  York  office.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  by  this  method  of  creating  instead  of  recording 
events,  Mr.  Pulitzer's  news  factory  occasionally  distanced 
and  bewildered  the  Herald,  Times,  and  Telegraph  by  print- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  highly  important  intelligence  which 
their  costly  correspondents  and  bureaus  had  failed  to  secure.^ 
Indeed,  these"  scoops"  became  so  frequent  as  to  excite 
general  surprise  and  wonder  among  newspaper  men  ;  and, 
as  the  World  never  neglected  to  crow  over  every  such  proof 
of  its  superior  enterprise,  its  reputation  as  a  newspaper 
willing  to  spend  any  quantity  of  money  for  news  and 
possessing  a  genius  for  "  getting  there "  grew  apace,  and, 
of  course,  brought  endless  nickels  over  the  counter  of  the 
business  office  to  the  smiling  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

But  the  venerable  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  who  was  born  a 
long,  long  time  ago,  and  who  has  been  in  .the  newspaper 
business  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  know  all  about  it, 
quietly  digged  a  pit  for  his  esteemed  contemporary,  and  into 
that  pit  his  esteemed  contemporary  tumbled  with  that  strange 
stupidity  always  sooner  or  later  shown  by  knaves,  which 
never  ceases  to  astound  honest  folk,  who  are  wont  to  credit 
rascals  with  a  mysteriously  superior  acuteness.  One  day 
last  month,  the  World  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
long  cabled  interview  from  Milan  with  the  astronomer, 
Schiaparelli,  anent  the  opposition  of  Mars.  The  Sun  next 
day  declared  it  to  be  bogus,  and  offered  to  turn  over  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Tribune's  Fresh-Air  Fund  if  the 
World  could  demonstrate  to  the  contrary  ;  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  business-manager  of  the  Tribune,  to  be  the  judge.  The 
World  at  once  exhibited  to  Mr.  Nicholson  what  seemed 
to  be  the  original  copy  of  the  cablegram,  and  in- 
vited the  Sun  to  hand  out  the  one*  thousand  dollars. 
This  seemed  a  triumph  for  the  World;  but  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Dana,  so  far  from  being  dismayed,  calmly 
declared  that  the  World  people  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  cable  company's  blanks  and  done  the  necessary  writing 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Dana  added  that  another  World 
"cable,"  printed  on  the  twelfth  of  July  previous,  a  pretended 
interview  with  Bismarck  at  Kissingen,  was  also  of  home 
manufacture.  This  new  charge  led  the  World  establishment 
to  commit  an  act  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  law  does  not 
sufficiently  cover,  for,  morally  speaking,  it  was  no  better  than 
forgery  and  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  Sun  out  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Conscious  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dana's  accusa- 
tion, the  World  people  had  the  villainy  to  set  about  manu- 
facturing false   evidence.     On   August   8th,  almost  a  month 


after  the  pretended  interview  had  appeared  in  its  columns, 
the  following  message  was  cabled  to  the  Dalziel  News 
Agency,  in  London  : 

To  Dalziel,  London  :  Cable  following  message  back  immediately 
as  its  reads,  commencing  with  address  and  date  line — Dalziel,  New 
York  World  special,  Berlin  Kissingen  correspondent  telegraphs  I  just 
met  Prince  Bismarck  in  Kurhaus  promenade,  etc. 

Then  followed  the  whole  bogus  Bismarck  interview.  The 
anxiety  that  prevailed  in  Mr.  Pulitzer's  world-scooping  news 
factory  was  indicated   by  further  cable  instructions,  such  as  : 

Aug.  8. 
To    Dalziel,    London :    Please   give    repetition    precedence    over 
everything.     Rush. 

Aug.  8,  1892. 
To  Dalziel,  London  :  Send  repetition  fifty  words  to  sheet,  com- 
mencing with  sheet  one.    This  also  vital. 

Aug.  8,  1892. 
To  Dalziel,  London  :    Please  rush   repetition  correctly  from   be- 
ginning.    Don't  alter  text  one  iota.     Fifty  words  lo  sheet. 

The  Dalziel  Agency  at  London,  finding  itself  in  possession 
of  a  seemingly  important  interview  with  Bismarck,  naturally 
desired  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  London  press,  and  cabled  to 
the  World  for  permission  to  do  so,  whereupon  this  frantic 
message  flew  back  under  the  ocean  : 

Aug.  8. 

To  Dalziel,  London  :  Private.  It  impossible  under  any  circum- 
stances you  use  Bismarck  interview.  World  printed  it  month  ago. 
Will  not  print  it  again. 

The  Sun  went  to  the  further  trouble  of  getting  from  Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli  a  denial  that  he  had  been  interviewed  for 
the  World,  and  another  from  Dr.  Hoffman,  who  was  repre- 
sented in  the  bogus  interview  as  having  introduced  the  cor- 
respondent to  Bismarck.  The  World's  answer  to  the  Sun's 
crushing  array  of  evidence  is  to  call  the  Sun  a  liar  and  to 
present  a  statement  from  the  cable  company  that  on  August 
8th  the  World  sent  no  dispatches  to  the  Dalziel  Agency.  As 
the  New  York  branch  of  that  concern  is  located  in  the  World 
building,  it  doubtless  was  obliging  enough  to  do  the  tele- 
graphing on  its  own  apparent  account  for  its  landlord  and 
customer. 

It  is  a  terrible  showing  up,  and  all  Eastern  newspaperdom 
has  been  shaken  by  it.  One  universal  cry  of  horror  at  the 
World's  wickedness  has  gone  up  from  the  press,  and  doubt- 
less the  cry  is  sincere  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  balked 
effort  at  swindling,  of  which  the  cablegrams  we  have  quoted 
are  the  proof ;  but  the  condemnation  of  news  "  faking  "  is 
largely  insincere,  for  there  are  very  few  daily  newspapers 
that  have  any  conscience  at  all  about  giving  increased  value 
to  news  matter  at  the  small  cost  of  a  lying  word  or  two  at 
the  beginning  of  it.  The  newspaper  which  can  refrain  from 
marking  as  "  By  telegraph  "  news  that  comes  by  mail  is  a 
rarity.  The  most  respectable  of  them  do  this  thing  without 
a  qualm,  but  it  is  not  often  that  one  goes  into  the  business 
wholesale  as  the  World  has  done.  Its  sins  in  this  regard 
forced  it,  in  a  manner,  into  the  crime  whose  detection  has 
covered  it  with  confusion  and  disgrace.  In  order  to  save 
itself  from  conviction  as  a  liar,  it  was  compelled  to  turn 
forger. 

Right  upon  the  heels  of  this  shameful  business,  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  paper  committed  another  piece  of  "enterprise" 
which  has  filled  all  New  York  with  indignation.  When  the 
Moravia,  flying  the  cholera  flag,  came  into  the  harbor,  the 
city  editor  and  four  reporters  went  down  the  bay  on  a  tug 
and  attempted  to  board  her.  They  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  quarantine  station.  Here  they  essayed  to  escape,  and 
were  only  deterred  by  a  threat  to  shoot  them.  Health- 
Officer  Jenkins  was  weak  enough  to  let  them  off  with  a 
reprimand — a  criminal  blindness  to  duty  on  his  part,  for  the 
least  he  'should  have  dono  would  have  been  to  immure  these 
"enterprising  journalists"  with  the  immigrants  at  quarantine. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  experience,  the  World,  a  few  days 
later,  secreted  a  reporter  on  the  quarantine  commissioners' 
steamer,  which  was  about  to  start  for  the  infected  fleet.  He 
was  discovered  and  thrown  ashore.  As  the  sort  of  report- 
ers who  are  willing  to  do  this  kind  of  work  are  quite  as 
likely  as  the  average  immigrant  to  offer  first-rate  advantages 
as  a  breeding-ground  for  the  cholera  bacillus,  the  feelings  of 
New   York  at  these  repeated   endeavors    of   the    W  -V  to 
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bring  the  disease  through  the  quarantine  barrier  may  be 
imagined. 

The  day  after  this,  the  World  printed  what  purported  to 
be  an  interview,  with  a  portrait,  of  the  pilot  who  had  brought 
in  the  Moravia.  The  interview  never  took  place,  and  the 
portrait  was  that  of  a  pilot  who  had  been  dead  a  year. 

What  the  continuing  and  ultimate  effect  of  the  Sun's  ex- 
posure and  these  attempts  to  get  a  "  cholera  scoop "  will 
have  upon  Mr.  Pulitzer's  business  as  a  mock-auctioneer  of 
news,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  ever)7  honest  man  should 
hope  that  it  will  be  disastrous.  The  effect  upon  other  sensa- 
tional sheets — and  the  World  has  imitators  in  plenty  through- 
out the  country — will  be  good,  for  a  time,  at  least,  since 
they  have  been  given  a  scare  that  has  turned  the  hardened 
cheeks  of  their  editors  blue.  Temporarily  the  World  is  suf- 
fering, for  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession  has  shown  im- 
mense interest  in  the  whole  nasty  business.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
must  be  repenting,  like  his  forefathers,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  for  the  heaviest  punishment  that  he  could  conceive  of 
has  descended  upon  him — the  sales  of  his  paper  have  fallen 
off.  His  business  rivals  are  exultantly  printing  the  informa- 
tion that  bundles  of  unsold  copies  of  the  World  are  be- 
ing shipped  by  whole  canal-boat  loads  up  the  Hudson 
to  the  paper-mills.  This  is  satisfactory  news,  as  it  in- 
dicates that  the  people  are  exerting  their  power,  which 
they  always  possess,  to  correct  the  course  of  a  newspaper 
when  they  have  cause  to  disapprove  of  it.  However,  the 
fact  that  canal-boat  loads  of  unsold  Worlds  are  going  to 
the  paper-mills  does  not  prevent  these  same  boat-loads  from 
figuring  as  part  of  the  "  circulation."  It  is  a  little  way  they 
have  in  daily  newspaper  business  offices.  It  is  not  the 
papers  sold  that  are  counted,  but  the  papers  ''circulated." 
And  this  canal-boat  business  is  "circulation." 


The  utter  absurdity  of  intrusting  the  defense  of  a  nation  of 
sixty-five  millions  of  people  to  the  local  authorities  of  a  single 
city,  even  though  that  city  be  New  York  and  the  man  in 
power  be  Son-in-law  Jenkins,  has  been  decisively  illus- 
trated by  the  startling  news  that  there  have  been  five 
deaths  from  true  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  past  ten  days.  Secretary  Foster  went  to 
New  York  to  lend  the  aid  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  exclusion  of  cholera  and  the  perfecting  of  quarantine  ar- 
rangements, but  found  himself  powerless  before  the  omnipo- 
tent Jenkins.  Governor  Flower,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  was  obliged  to  doff  his  official  head- 
covering  and  make  obeisance  when  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  lordly  Jenkins  ;  while  such  small  fry  as  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  eclipse  into  which  the  great  and  only  Jenkins  has 
cast  them. 

And  yet  a  committee  of  the  Normannia^s  passengers,  rep- 
resented by  several  physicians  on  board,  have  declared  that 
the  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Jenkins  have  been  faulty  in  the 
extreme,  and  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  Xation,  has  been  unspar- 
ing in  his  criticisms  of  Jenkins  and  of  everybody  connected 
with  him.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  no  human  being 
could  do  the  work  which  Dr.  Jenkins  has  assumed  to  do, 
and  that  he  is  at  fault  chiefly  because  he  has  not  been  willing 
to  accept  the  offers  of  assistance  made  to  him.  He  has 
blundered  through  excess  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 
But  his  is  one  of  those  blunders  that  are  worse  than  crimes, 
and  not  all  his  self-esteem  will  sustain  him  in  the  crisis 
which  his  folly  has  brought  upon  the  nation. 

The  Fire  Island  episode  is  another  striking  case  in 
point  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  assuming  control 
of  quarantine.  The  island  lies  several  miles  distant  from 
the  mainlandj  has  extensive  hotel  accommodations,  having 
been  quite  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  would  seem  well 
adapted  for  a  quarantine  hospital  ground.  The  owners  sold 
it  to  the  State  a  few  days  ago  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fire  Island, 
are  making  strenuous  objections  to  the  transfer,  and  have 
even  offered  forcible  resistance  to  the  taking  of  possession 
by  the  quarantine  officials.  Governor  Flower  showed  him- 
self fully  alive  to  the  emergency  ;  but  had  the  matter  of 
quarantine  been  in  the  proper  hands,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  emergency.  It  is  disgraceful  to  a  government  like 
that  of  the  United  States  that  a  board  of  health  of  the  village 
of  Islip  could  defy  all  authority  and  block  ever)-  attempt  to 
furnish  adequate  relief  to  passengers  on  plague -stricken 
ships. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
Constitution  furnishes  sufficient  warrant  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  national  quarantine  law  ;  but  this  doubt,  we  think,  is 
rather  fanciful  than  real.  The  regulation  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  is  an  undoubted  attribute  of  the  general 
government,  secured  to  it  by  the  most  positive  and  direct 
terms  of  the  constitution,  and  it  requires  no  distortion  of 
words  out  of  their  ordinary  meaning  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  passengers,  or,  still  more, 
their  detention  until  the  propriety  of  their  landing  ii  deter- 


mined, is  just  as  much  a  regulation  of  commerce  as  the  im- 
position of  import  duties  on  merchandise,  or  the  exclusion  of 
articles  detrimental  to  the  health  and  safety'  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

At  any  rate,  if  this  power  be  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  case  of  quarantine,  the  opening  clause  of  Section  8  of 
Article  I.,  which  gives  Congress  power  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
is  certainly  ample.  The  "common  defense"  is  not,  by  any 
fair  construction,  necessarily  limited  to  defense  against  a 
foreign  fleet  or  a  foreign  army,  approaching  our  shores  with 
hostile  intent.  The  power  is  given  to  Congress  and  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  that  body  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  any  and  all  dangers  which  may  threaten  us  as  a  na- 
tion. How  undoubted,  then,  is  its  duty,  in  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare,  to  provide  against  the  inroads  of  a  pesti- 
lence which  might  be  more  fatal  than  the  combined  armies 
and  navies  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  case  which,  if  such  thing 
be  possible,  is  even  more  conclusive.  If  the  control  and 
regulation  of  quarantine  be  left  to  the  several  States,  it  is 
clear  that  we  may  have  as  many  quarantine  systems  as  there 
are  States.  We  may  see  State  arrayed  against  State  ;  one 
refusing  admission  to  new-comers  from  another  ;  one  State 
requiring  ten  days'  detention  and  another  forty  ;  one  State 
paying  no  attention  at  all  to  sanitary  measures  or  to  methods 
of  prevention  ;  and  one  State,  for  selfish  purposes,  throwing 
open  its  doors  to  the  very  classes  of  immigrants  which  other 
States  have  rejected.  There  would  be  just  as  much  reason 
in  the  several  States  having  each  its  own  tariff  system  as  to 
permit  each  to  have  its  own  quarantine  regulations. 

President  Harrison  has  declared,  in  explicit  terms,  that  he 
will,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  recommend  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  an  act  to  provide  against  the  importation 
of  infectious  diseases.  Senator  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  has 
given  much  study  to  this  subject,  and,  some  time  ago,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Epidemic  Diseases, 
introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  steamship  companies  from  im- 
porting infectious  or  contagious  diseases  ;  but  his  efforts 
were  defeated  by  certain  sticklers  for  States  rights,  who 
would  rather  sacrifice  all  their  wife:s  relatives  to  cholera  or 
yellow  fever  than  to  abate  a  jot  or  tittle  of  their  strict  con- 
struction of  the  constitution.  Now,  however,  that  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  plague  has  slipped  in  at  the  doors  of 
the  nation,  it  may  be  that  the  States-nghters  will  not  be  so 
vehement  in  their  opposition  to  a  measure  which,  as  they 
must  know,  is  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  fashioned  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  quarantine  system,  to  be  carried 
into  operation  by  the  Federal  Government  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  quarantine  officers  being  vested  with  all 
the  power  necessary  in  the  premises.  The  system  should 
reach  to  every  portion  of  the  country  where  it  can  be  of  any 
use,  and  should  be  operated  from  a  central  point.  In  other 
words,  and  to  put  it  in  brief,  we  must  have  a  national  system 
of  quarantine,  instead  of  forty  or  more  systems  which  may 
be  inefficient  and  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  inharmonious 
and  conflicting. 


Now  that  peace  has  been  restored  at  Buffalo,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  law  has  been  set  in  motion  to  punish 
crime  at  Homestead  and  Cceur  d'Alene,  the  time  has 
come  to  review  the  labor  situation  as  affected  by  the  recent 
outbreaks.  In  every  case  the  strikers  have  been  defeated. 
But  have  the  defeats  been  of  such  a  nature  that  they  con- 
stitute a  guaranty  against  warfare  in  the  future  ? 

In  one  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  imply  a  sounder 
condition  of  public  opinion  than  has  prevailed  for  many 
years.  Strikers,  especially  when  their  antagonists  have 
been  corporations,  have  enjoyed  public  sympathy  in  a 
marked  degree.  Until  now,  when  a  strike  occurred,  the 
public  saw  on  one  side  a  rapacious  employer,  bent  on  grind- 
ing his  workmen  to  the  earth  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  toiler 
contending  for  the  right  of  putting  bread  in  his  children's 
mouths.  Hence,  both  civil  authorities  and  militia  were  slow 
to  suppress  disorder  by  force,  and  the  general  tenor  of  legis- 
lation favored  labor  instead  of  capital.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  press,  when  not  neutral,  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  strikers. 

The  events  of  the  past  month  or  two  have  tended  to  dis- 
sipate this  unwholesome  condition  of  opinion.  At  Home- 
stead, at  Cceur  d'Alene,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  the  mines  of 
Tennessee,  the  action  of  the  militia  has  been  vigorous  and 
unhesitating,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  civil  authorities  have 
also  done  their  duty.  No  one — for,  after  all,  old  Senator 
Palmer  and  the  World  do  not  count — has  seriously  claimed 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  controversy.  Everybody, 
outside  of  the  labor  organizations,  has  seen  that  there  was 
but  one  side,  which  was  the  side  of  order.  The  intelligent 
press  in  all  the  leading  cities  has  been  unanimous  on  that 
side.  The  net  lesson  of  the  events  of  July  and  August 
should  teach  workingmen  that  attempts  to  redress  their 
wrongs  by  assaults   on  persons  or  property,  or  by  usurping 


: 


control  of  other  men's  business,  must  end  disastrously,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  the  past  That  is  a  decided  gain 
for  order,  good  government,  industry,  and  labor  itself. 

The  event  does  not  indicate  that  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  the  sympathy  for  the  laboring  class,  which  led 
in  the  past  to  the  espousal  of  their  cause,  whenever  they  be- 
came involved  in  conflict.  '  The  sympathy  is  as  lively  as 
ever,  and  the  hope  that  plans  will  be  devised  by  which  they 
can  better  their  condition  is  still  cherished  among  humane 
men.  But  the  people  at  large  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  working  class,  as  at  present  led,  is  foolishly  led,  and 
that  an  orderly  commonwealth  can  not  suffer  it  to  carry  out 
its  doctrines.  They  have  lost  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  nearly 
all  the  labor  leaders,  and  in  the  honesty  of  many  of  them. 
They  do  not  believe  that  a  sound  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
labor  necessarily  implies  a  denial  of  the  right  of  a  son  to 
learn  his  father's  trade,  or  of  a  non-union  man  to  earn  his 
bread  ;  and  when  they  find  that  strikers  deny  both,  they  see 
danger  to  the  State  in  50  untenable  a  contention. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  when  the  labor  unions 
spread  over  the  country,  and  their  power  became  centralized 
in  federations  and  orders,  that  they  would  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  leaders  who  were  not  their  wisest  or  their  purest 
members.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  scum  would 
rise  to  the  surface.  The  public  observe  that  it  has  done  so. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Times  of  August  2Sth  a  page  is  devoted 
to  communications  from  labor  leaders  on  the  present  crisis. 
Not  one  of  them  contains  a  valuable  suggestion  or  a  lumin 
ous  thought.  They  are  all  filled  with  the  idle  chatter  of 
ignorant  demagogues.  A  leading  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  says  that  the  employer  who 
makes  money  by  hiring  the  labor  of  others  is  "  a  robber  " 
who  will  one  day  be  called  to  account.  A  leading  member 
of  a  union  says  that  all  would  be  well  if  foreigners  were  kept 
out  and  the  government  owned  and  ran  the  railroads.  An- 
other leading  light  in  the  unions  demands  that  employers 
should  pay  their  men  for  time  lost  on  strikes.  Another  says 
that  "  death  is  the  only  escape  for  the  workman  from  weary 
toiL"  Yet  another  says  that  foreign  workmen  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Yet  another  proposes  a  law  to 
make  employers  and  employees  friends  under  all  circum- 
stances. And  another  says  that  an  employer  should  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  State  that  his  men  are  "contented  "  and 
earning  wages  that  suit  them.  What  can  be  expected  from 
organizations  whose  controlling  minds  have  nothing  better  to 
suggest  than  such  stuff  as  this  ?  And  these  men  are  fair 
types  of  their  class.  Samuel  Gompers  has  expressed  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  Homestead  rioters,  who  claimed 
to  be  part  owners  of  the  Carnegie  works  and  shot  down  the 
watchmen  who  came  to  guard  them ;  and  Terence  Y. 
Powderly  has  given  utterance  to  similar  views. 

It  is  because  the  recent  strikes  have  thrown  a  search-light 
on  these  men  that  the  public  have  changed  their  views  on 
the  labor  question.  Every  one  can  see  where  such  leader- 
ship must  lead  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  prevent  its  gaining 
headway.  Life  would  not  be  worth  living  in  a  country  where 
such  men  gained  sway.  Neither  property  nor  society  could 
withstand  the  shock.  Anarchy  would  be  installed,  and 
on  the  wreck  of  the  institutions  which  it  has  taken  us  a 
hundred  years  to  build,  some  wild  Irishman  or  crazy  Ger- 
man would  plant  an  edifice  conceived  in  madness  and 
cemented  with  blood.  Americans  are  not  ready  for  that 
quite  yet 

It  is  amusing  in  the  extreme  to  see  the  Democratic  free- 
traders of  this  country  squeal  and  squirm  over  the  report  of 
Labor  Commissioner  Peck,  of  New  York,  who  was  originally 
an  appointee  of  Cleveland.  The  mildest  epithet  they  apply 
to  him  is  traitor,  and  most  of  the  Democratic  press  depict 
him  as  a  composite  picture  of  Judas  Iscariot  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  And  yet  all  that  this  Democratic  official  did  was  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  condition  of  wages,  labor,  and  pro- 
duction in  New  York  under  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff. 
As  he  has  always  done,  he  sent  out  his  letters  of  inquiry  to 
the  representatives  of  the  great  labor-employing  industries 
of  New  York,  received  the  replies,  collated  and  digested 
them,  and  published  the  results. 

Some  of  the  figures  which  he  published,  and  which  have 
so  excited  the  ire  of  the  free-traders,  will  bear  repetition,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  still  insist  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  represses  production  and  tends  to  reduce 
wages.  Mr.  Peck  found,  comparing  1S91  with  1890,  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  products  in  a  single  year  in 
New  York  was  $31,315,130;  that  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  the  State  was  greater  by  $6,377,925  than  during  the 
preceding  year  ;  that  the  total  average  increase  in  yearly 
earnings  was  $23. 1 1  for  each  person  ;  and  that  there  were 
89,717  instances  of  individual  increase  of  wages  during  the 
year  in  the  industries  reported  to  the  bureau.  Because  of 
this  report,  which  has  not  been  challenged  or  disproved  by 
any  argument  except  denunciation,  Mr.  Peck  has  been  de- 
nominated an   "ignorant  and  venomous  liar,"  though  his  re- 
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port  disproves  the  accusation  of  ignorance  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  venom  in  cold  tables  of  figures. 

Where  the  shoe  pinches  need  not  be  explained.  Unless 
the  Democratic  party  can  make  the  workingmen  of  the  great 
industrial  State  of  New  York  believe  that  protection  is  inimi- 
cal to  their  interests  and  that  tariff  for  revenue  would  better 
their  condition,  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  elected  to  stay  at 
home.  Without  New  York,  as  the  Argonaut  has  already 
shown,  the  election  of  Cleveland  is  an  impossibility,  and  the 
Peck  report  puts  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  which  will  most  cer- 
tainly defeat  him,  unless  the  effect  of  the  showing  made  by 
the  report  can  be  nullified  in  some  way. 

Wherever  there  is  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  as  exemplified 
by  the  McKinley  Bill,  are  conceded.  The  election  in  Ver- 
mont, which  put  the  State  back  on  to  its  former  level  of 
Republicanism,  was  followed  shortly  by  the  election  in  Maine, 
which  resulted  in  a  real,  old-fashioned  Republican  victory  for 
the  Dirigo  State.  Among  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  Maine  was  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will 
not  be  any  more  a  fiersotia  grata  to  the  Democrats  in  the 
Fifty-Third  Congress  than  he  has  been  heretofore. 

Colorado,  which  had  been  assumed  to  be  ready  to  bolt  the 
Republican  party  on  account  of  the  silver  question,  held  its 
State  convention  a  few  days  ago,  and  swung  into  line  with  a 
vim  which  bespeaks  a  good  majority  in  November  for  the 
Republican  ticket ;  and  even  Nevada,  which  has  been  co- 
quetting with  the  People's  party,  is  showing  signs  of  coming 
4  to  its  senses  and  remaining  loyal  to  the  party  to  which  it 
Dwes  its  existence  as  a  State. 

Some  discontent  is  expressed  occasionally  that  the  present 
,  campaign  lacks  enthusiasm,  but  if  so  it  is  because  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  fails  entirely  to  arouse  it.     The  Republican 
party  has  no  need  of  a  hurrah  campaign.     Their  candidate 
has  shown  himself,  by  the  very  best  test  possible — that  of  a 
four-years  term  in  the  Presidential  chair — a  man  of  ability, 
integrity,  discretion,  wisdom,  judgment,  and  pure  patriotism. 
All  the  brass  bands  that  could  be  mustered  between  the  At- 
\  lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  could  not  swell  President  Harri- 
'  son's  fame  beyond  the  point  which  his  unimpeachable  record 
,  fias  made,  nor  could  any  number  of  torch-light  processions 
.nspire  in  the  breasts  of  the  American  people  any  more  con- 
i  idence  than  they  now  feel  in  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
1  party.     It  is  the  Democrats  who  must  win  on  enthusiasm,  if 
t  mybody,  but  Grover  Cleveland  is  no  more  capable  of  arous- 
ng  enthusiasm  than  a  jelly-fish  would  be,  while  as  for  Adlai 
I  E.  Stevenson,  he   is  known  and  will  continue  to  be  known 
only  for  his  record  in  chopping  his  way  through  the  civil-service 
I  law  which  Cleveland  was  pretending  to  defend  and  uphold. 
An  unbiased  review  of  the  whole  situation  will  convince 
any  one  that  Harrison's  chances  of  election  are  at  least  one-, 
third  better  than  they  were  in  iSSS,  and  that  nothing  short 
af  a  political  cyclone  or  tidal-wave  can  translate  Cleveland 
from  Buzzard's   Bay  to  the   White  House.     Tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  is  so  well  known  to  be  unsuited  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  American  people  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
zursing  its  own  stupidity  in  allowing   Henry  Watterson  to 
force  it  on  the  Chicago  convention  ;  and  the  long  delay  in 
Cleveland's  formal  letter  of  acceptance  is  said  to  be  due  to 
lis  anxiety  to  dodge  the  free-trade  issue  and  yet  stand  on 
:he  platform  of  his  party.     He  is  a  good  phrase-maker,  but 
ie  will  find  that  it  surpasses  his  skill  in  juggling  with  words 
1  :o  do  away  with  the  fiat  and  uncompromising  declaration  of 
.hat   platform,   that  protection   to   American  labor   and  in- 
iustries  is  inhibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Whether  the  doctors  do  or  do  not  succeed  in  stamping  out 
he  few  cases  of  cholera  now  in  New  York  and  maintaining  a 
strict   quarantine  this   fall,  the  opinion  is  general   that  the 
ipidemic  may  be  expected  next  year.     On  past  occasions, 
he  pestilence  has  taken  a  year  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     It 
avaged  Europe  in  1831,  and  appeared  in  America  in  1832  ; 
ts  advent  in  this  country  in   1849  was  preceded  by  a  Euro- 
pean visitation  in   1848.     It  would  be  in  accordance  with 
precedent  for  it  to  become  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in 
1893 — the  year,   by  the    way,   of  the    Chicago    Exposition. 
The  German  doctors,  with  Bismarck's  physician  at  their 
lead,  are  educating  people  to   the  belief  that  our  present 
system  attacks  the  epidemic  at  the  wrong  end.     We  estab- 
ish  quarantines  at  populous  seaports  where  there  is  no  pres- 
ent disease.     These  quarantines  can  not  be  absolute,  like  the 
)ld  lazaretto  of  the  Levant ;  doctors,  nurses,  and  purveyors 
)f  food,  fuel,  medicines,  and  other  supplies,  must  have  access 
a   -Kc.  vessel  in  quarantine,  and  must  return  from  it  to  the 
e   which  the  quarantine  is    intended   to    protect ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  doctor,  or  a  nurse,  or  a 
:     or  a  ship-chandler  should  not  carry  the  germ  of  in- 
n  about  with  him  just  as  well  as  an  immigrant.     In  the 
'me,  having  exhausted  our  energy  in  attempts  to  pre- 
the  cholera  from  getting  into  places  which  are  healthy, 
we  make  no  effort  whatever   to  confine   the  disease  to  the 
1    ■--.    which  are  infected.     Would  it  not  be  more  logical  to 


try  to  prevent  cholera  from  getting  out  of  Hamburg  and 
Havre  than  to  endeavor  to  prevent  its  getting  into  New  York 
and  Quebec  ?  As  between  a  quarantine  and  a  cordon  sani- 
tair<r,  the  latter  seems  by  far  the  more  sensible  plan  of  arrest- 
ing the  march  of  a  plague.  If  it  can  not  get  out  of  its  own 
nest,  it  certainly  can  not  get  into  other  nests. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  when  first  the  epidemic  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Astrachan,  that  seaport  had  been  circled  by  a 
military  line  which  had  forbidden  ingress  or  egress  and  had 
sealed  up  the  place  hermetically.  If  the  cordon  had  been 
made  so  tight  that  no  human  being  could  get  through  it  at 
any  point,  what  would  have  happened  ?  We  have  Dr. 
Yirchow's  word  for  it — and  he  has  just  returned  from  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  epidemic  in  Russia  and  Germany — 
that  cholera  can  not  travel  through  the  air  ;  therefore,  if  no 
person  carrying  about  him  cholera  germs  could  get  out  of 
Astrachan  by  land  or  water,  the  disease  would  never  have 
ascended  the  Volga,  would  never  have  reached  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow,  and  would,  after  a  given  time,  have  died  in  its 
cradle  for  want  of  matter  to  feed  on. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  when  the  cholera  broke  out  at 
Hamburg,  about  August  iSth,  the  German  authorities  had 
besieged  that  city  as  closely  as  they  besieged  Paris  twenty- 
two  years  ago — allowing  no  vessel  to  leave,  no  train  to  de- 
part, no  individual  or  parcel  of  goods  to  get  through  the 
lines — it  is  plain  that  the  cases  which  have  been  traced  to 
contagion  from  the  sick  at  Hamburg  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, and  that  the  alarm  which  pervades  the  world  would 
not  have  been  aroused.  The  plague  would  have  been 
walled  in,  and  could  not  have  spread.  In  course  of  time, 
vigorous  measures  of  sanitation,  fumigation,  and  disinfection 
would  have  extirpated  it  in  its  hot  bed,  and,  meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  have  had  no  grounds  for  terror. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  adopt  these  preventive  measures 
against  a  possible  revival  of  the  plague  next  year.  All  the 
maritime  nations  should  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  work. 
With  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  it  would  be  an  affair  of  a 
week  to  conclude  a  sanitary  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  binding  each  nation  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  sanitary 
inspectors,  with  a  field  corps,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
isolating  disease- centres,  and  pledging  each  country  to  bear 
its  proper  share  of  the  expense  of  the  work.  Up  to  date, 
New  York  has  spent  thousands  on  its  imperfect  quarantine, 
and,  if  the  cholera  comes  next  year,  the  Eastern  seaports  will 
have  to  count  their  outlay  by  millions.  If  the  object  sought 
can  be  attained  by  besieging  the  cholera  where  it  is  known 
to  exist,  a  much  smaller  outlay  would  suffice. 

When  a  mad  dog  makes  its  appearance  in  the  streets  of 
an  Eastern  city,  the  wise  course  is  to  lure  it  into  some  barn, 
where  it  can  bite  no  one  and  it  can  be  shot  at  leisure  ;  not 
for  ever>'  man  to  shut  his  own  door  and  let  the  dog  roam  the 
streets  and  bite  those  who  have  not  found  shelter.  The 
cholera  is  our  mad  dog.  But,  instead  of  trying  to  shut  it 
up,  we  let  it  loose,  so  that  it  can  spring  at  people's  throats  ; 
and  each  of  us,  in  turn,  consoles  himself  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  barricaded  our  own  particular  front  door.  This 
course  is  as  silly  as  it  is  selfish. 

If  the  cholera  continues  to  rage  at  European  centres,  the 
President  will  probably  stop  the  movement  of  immigrants,  or 
for  that  matter  of  all  travel  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  But  intercourse  can  not  be  wholly  suspended  between 
the  two  continents.  Europe  must  have  American  food,  and 
the  central  valleys  where  it  is  grown  would  not  submit  to  total 
exclusion  from  their  markets.  A  complete  embargo  on  Euro- 
pean trade  would  mean  bankruptcy  to  our  fanners  and 
starvation  to  the  European  masses.  Therefore,  steamers 
would  continue  to  ply,  though  immigration  were  suspended. 
But  sailors,  stokers,  firemen,  and  naval  roustabouts  are  just 
as  likely  to  carry  cholera  germs  on  their  persons  as  other 
people  ;  and  if  they  sailed  out  of  infected  ports,  there  would 
be  little  gained  by  the  stoppage  of  immigrants.  If  the  war  is 
to  end  in  victory,  it  must  be  carried  into  Africa.  The  cholera 
must  be  fought  where  it  is,  not  where  it  is  not. 

When  Sullivan  went  down  before  the  abler  fists  of  Corbett, 
the  normal  mind  took  it  for  granted  that  that  would  be  the  end 
of  him.    The  normal  mind  quoted  to  itself  the  lines  of  Byron 
on  another  crushed  fighter,  in  a  different  branch  of  the  art  : 
"  'Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  King! 
And  arnied  with  Kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing  : 
So  abject,  yet  alive  \  " 
The    invincible    vincible,    the    unlickable    licked  !      The 
normal  mind  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  existence  and  obtru- 
sive renown  of  the  only  Sullivan,  as  it  adjusts  itself  to  all 
things  in  time,  including  defective  sewers,  cholera,  small-pox, 
and  municipal  politics.     Consequently,  when  the  champion 
was  tumbled  on  the  sand  a  battered,   bleeding,  groveling 
heap  of  stale  flesh,  there  occurred  a  sudden  gap  on  the  wall 
of  the  mental  picture-gallery.     The  normal  mind  craned  its 
neck  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  The  Was,  and,  regard- 
ing with  mixed  awe  and   satisfaction  the  wrecked  What  Is, 


thought  of  Charles  Phillips's  remarks  on  the  same  war 
whom     Byron    wrote.      "He    is    fallen!"    exclaimed     Mr. 
Phillips,  as  unnumbered  thousands  of  school-boys  have  de- 
claimed after  him.    "  We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid 
prodigy,  which  towered  among  us  like  some  ancient  ruin, 
whose  frown  terrified   the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted. 
Grand,   gloomy,   and    peculiar,  he  sat  upon   the  throne,  a 
sceptered  hermit,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality." 
But  the  normal  mind  turns  out  to  have  been  quite  mistaken 
about  Mr.  Sullivan.     All  the  reflections  appropriate  to  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  fallen  greatness  are  inapplicable.     It  would 
occur  to  one  that  a  mere  slugger,  necessarily  holding  his 
preeminence  solely  by  strength  of  arm,  would,  when  van- 
quished, be  worse  off  than  Napoleon  the  First  on  St.  Helena, 
Napoleon  the  Third  at  Chiselhurst,  James  of  England  in 
exile  in   France,  or  any  other  dethroned  and  helpless  mon- 
arch, since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  exalted  personages 
had  the  solace  of  reasonably  good  intellects  to  tell  them  of 
the  essential  vanity  of  earthly  honors  and  station,  whereas 
what  philosophy  can  a  two-legged  brute  of  a  whipped  and 
disgraced  pugilist  summon  to  calm  the  wild  chagrin  of  his 
tumultuous  and  eternally  embittered  soul  ?     The  answer  is 
that  he  hasn't  any  soul,  and  is  therefore  proof  against  the 
sort  of  tumult   mentioned.     The  normal  mind  is  incapaci- 
tated by  reason  of  structure  from  entering  into  that  of  a 
fellow-being  built  on  the  plans  which  an  All-Wise  Creator 
followed  when  he  constructed  Sullivan  and  his  kind.     How- 
ever much  decent  people  may  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
combat  in  the  ring,  those  who  possess  humor  can   not  but 
have  been  diverted  by  the  subsequent  proceedings.     Sullivan 
was  not  only  whipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  was 
no  match  for  the  stripling  Corbett,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  that  he  never  was  a  fighter,  really — only  a  human  bull, 
able  by  sheer  strength  to  rush  upon  and  overbear  weaker 
men  without  skill — that,  in  short,  the  earth  has  been  be- 
stridden   for   a   dozen   years    by   a   bogus   terror,    a   sham 
"  champion."       Is   the    trounced    boaster    and    swaggerer, 
the   exposed   humbug,    ashamed  ?      Not   at    all.      K  I    am 
still  John   L.    Sullivan,  ain't   I?"   he  inquired,  with  placid 
pride,    of    a   reporter,    who    asked   him    if    he    would  ac- 
cept   a   proffered    "  benefit  "    at    his    conqueror's    hands. 
li  Sullivan "  —  he    spoke   of   himself   with    solemn    respect 
in  the   third  person,  observe — '•  must  make  his  own  way, 
and  can't  take  no  favors  of  the   clever  young  fellow   that 
licked    him."       Under    stress     of    thrifty    advice    he    has 
abandoned  this  dignified  attitude  ;  but  what  a  noble  notion 
of  importance  those  stately  sentences  expressed  !     To  the 
deuce  with  philosophy  in  defeat ;  one  whom  heaven  has  en- 
dowed with  egotism  has  no  use  for  it.     Sullivan  feels  that 
his  greatness  is  something  apart  from   his  ability  to   fight, 
and  apparently  he  is  right.     An  empire  crumbled  when  he 
fell — an  Irish  empire,  chiefly  ;  but  his  kingless  subjects  are 
still  loyal     Poland  groans  under  the  Russian  yoke,  but  does 
not  love  the  Russian  tyrant ;  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  gov- 
erned by  Germany,  but  yet  love   France  ;  the  States  lately 
in  rebellion  accept  the  verdict  of  battle,  but  there  are  statues 
of  Lee,  and  Johnston,  and  Davis,  with  flowers  in  plenty  for 
their  pedestals.     The  Irish  of  the  slums  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  the  saloons  of  every  American  city,  which  the 
proud  and  sensitive  race  frequent,  are  loyal  to  '"John,"  and 
John   knows    it.      Millions    offer   him    respectful   sympathy 
from  bleeding  hearts,  and  will  pay  their  pitying  dollars  for 
months  to  come  at  the  doors  of  theatres  where  the  fighter 
who  can't  fight  will  condescend  to  "act."     The  brute  is  for 
them  clothed  in  a  pathetic  mantle  of  misfortune.     Though 
deposed,  John  L.  continues  to  be  the  pugilistic  pope. 

There  is  something  not  altogether  humorous  in  this  aspect 
of  the  grotesque  business.  Thackeray  defined  a  snob  to  be 
one  who  meanly  admires  mean  things.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  millions  of  American  citizens — voting  citizens — who 
can  find  in  this  gross,  mindless  animal,  Sullivan,  an  object  to 
revere  ?  Any  one  may  properly  admire  physical  prowess 
and  courage,  but  that  is  a  sentiment  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  the  horrible  reverence  and  positive  affection  which  the 
slums  and  the  groggeries  entertain  for  this  drunken  bully, 
debauchee,  and  spendthrift,  whose  only  semblance  of  virtue 
is  the  mad  wastefulness  of  a  roystering  sailor  on  shore-leave. 

The  Irish  of  Boston  once  talked  of  sending  him  to  Congress, 
in  imitation  of  the  Irish  of  New  York,  who  testified  their 
appreciation  of  Slugger  Morrissey  in  that  nattering  fashion. 

There  are  districts  in  the  American  metropolis,  and  possibly 

in  Boston — the  city  has  been  Hibernicized — capable  of  re- 
peating that  performance,  which  forms  so  agreeable  and 
pride-inspiring  a  paragraph*  in  the  republic's  history.  Sulli- 
van's greatness  is  not   to  be  punched  away,  that  is  plain. 

We  owe  much  to  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  let  us  be  grateful 
that  the  Irish  race,  by  which  we  are  mostly  governed,  was 
!  spared  the  maddening  grief  and  humiliation  that  would  have 
come  to  it  had  its  hero  been  floored  by  "  the  nigger,  Jackson," 
— as  certainly  would  have  happened  had  the  two  fought — 
instead  of  by  another  Irish- American.  The  "belt,"  thank 
1  God,  remains  in  Erin's  keeping. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  19, 


SEXTON    GARCIA. 


The  Curious  History  of  his    Many  Marriages. 


Arthur  Deering,  fresh  from  a  New  England  village  and 
as  green  as  the  hills  in  June,  was  stenographer  to  a  railroad 
magnate  who  was  making  a  trip  to  the  Mexican  capitaL 
Their  private  car  had  been  cut  off  at  a  town  on  the  way  the 
day  before,  when  leave  of  absence  had  been  given  to  Arthur. 
He  had  strolled  about  the  old  Mexican  town  and  finally 
made  his  way  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sexton  Vicente  Garcia,  who  had  told  him  yarns  for 
drinks,  each  yarn  one  drink,  and  had  entertained  him,  as 
long  as  Arthurs  flask  lasted,  with  anecdotes  of  certain  dead 
persons  whose  tombs  he  pointed  out. 

Having  another  free  day,  Arthur  went  immediately  to  the 
cemetery,  but,  not  finding  Garcia  there,  he  went  out  on  the 
road  in  search  for  a  possible  place  to  make  inquiries,  and 
seeing,  about  a  block  off,  what  looked  like  a  grocery- store, 
he  went  to  it  and  entered.  There,  leaning  up  against  the 
counter,  stood  the  sexton,  talking  away  to  the  proprietor, 
who  paid  seemingly  but  little  attention  to  him. 

Arthur,  on  recognizing  his  acquaintance  of  the  day  before, 
approached  and  accosted  him  :  "  Good-morning,  sexton." 

"  Ah,  valgame  Dios,  good-days,  amigo,  frent,"  and  the 
Mexican  threw  his  arms  around  Arthur,  then  took  his  hand 
and  shook  it  earnestly.      "  How  des  do,  frent  ?  " 

"  I'm  well,"  answered  Arthur. 

"  Take  drink,"  quickly  said  the  sexton,  then,  turning  to 
the  proprietor  :  "  A  game  favor  dos  copas  "  ("  Do  me  the  favor 
two  drinks"),  but  the  latter  shook  his  head.  The  sexton's 
credit  was  exhausted. 

"  He  won't  do  it,"  said  Garcia.  "  I  married  his  sister,  he 
don't  like  me,  you  ask  him." 

Deering  put  twenty-five  cents  on  the  counter,  and  the  sex- 
ton took  both  drinks,  as  Arthur  declined  his  ;  and  also  in- 
advertently Garcia  pocketed  the  change. 

"  Ah,  frent,  much  dam  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  wonder  all 
night  bydam  if  I  see  you  again.  I  feel  like  father  to  you. 
Got  eight  bits?" 

"  What's  that?"  asked  the  American. 

"  Eight  reales.     One  dollar,  you  got  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Deering. 

"  Give  it  me.  President  Diaz  give  you  fine  time,  cost 
you  thousand  dollar.     I  give  it,  one  dollar." 

"  I  haven't  any  money  to  throw  away,"  said  Arthur. 

"  You  want  story,  no,  frent  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  know  that." 

"  You  starve  for  story  and  won't  give  me  dollar.  Bydam 
I  one  time  give  five  thousand  dollar  for  cross." 

"  Well,  give  me  that  story." 

"  No,  you  want  me  to  give  everything,  you  give  nothing. 
I  got  sickness,  tisis.  You  let  me  tell  story  and  die.  Medi- 
cine cost  two  bits." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  ill,"  said  Arthur,  apologetic- 
ally ;  "here's  a  quarter;  buy  yourself  medicine." 

"  Ah,  frent,  much  thanks  ;  you  have  good,  but  dam  slow 
heart.  I  notice  that  yesterday.  I  buy  mescal,  after  while 
you  give  me  more  money  and  I  buy  medicine.  Now  I  give 
story  : 

"  Thirty  years  ago  bydam,  I  very  rich  merchant,  plenty 
store,  plenty  business.  One  time  I  want  to  take  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  this  town  to  dam  town  over  mountain.  Dili- 
gence go  every  day,  but  every  day  thief  take  diligence. 
Then  1  think.  I  take  one  mule  for  me,  one  for  money. 
Early  in  morning,  three  o'clock,  I  leave  store.  I  think  to 
myself,  if  dam  thief  take  diligence  on  road,  take  me  too  ; 
so  I  don't  go  road,  I  find  new  way.  Bydam  I  big  fooL  In 
five  days  1  lost.  That  very  bad.  Nothing  to  eat  and  plenty 
water.     That  make  sickness." 

In  memory  of  that  sad  occasion,  the  sexton  took  his  third 
swig  at  the  cup  of  mescal  that  Arthur's  quarter  had  bought' 
him. 

"  Then  I  think.  If  I  kill  mule,  I  have  to  walk.  If  I  kill 
other  mule,  no  can  take  money.  Then  I  sit  down  and  starve. 
Die  every  day  for  five  days.  Then  two  man  come.  I  yell 
'  Viva,  viva,  amigos  /  give  me  mescal,  give  me  food  ! '  One 
man  he  ask  me  'How  long  you  hungry?5  I  say 'Two 
weeks  bydam.'  That  I  think  make  me  very  important. 
'  Ah  ! '  he  say,  '  you  sanctified  now.  Go  to  sky  sure,'  and  he 
hit  me  on  head  with  carbine.  When  I  wake  up,  I  find  two 
little  sticks  tied  together  like  cross  on  my  thin  stomach. 
No  mule,  no  money,  all  gone  bydam." 

Garcia  drained  the  last  drop  of  mescaL 

"  How  you  think  I  get  home  ?  Fly  ?  No  ;  got  no  wings. 
I  walk  home.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  good  joke.  You  think 
I  walk  home  on  my  head  ?  No.  On  my  foots  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  Two  jokes,  give  me  four  bits.  Two  jokes,  that's  cheap 
bydam." 

"Say,  look  here,  sexton,"  said  Arthur,  "you  are  trying  to 
make  a  fool  of  me.  After  being  starved  for  five  days  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  how  could  you  walk  home,  and  if  you 
knew  the  way,  why  didn't  you  return  before  starving?" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Garcia,  quickly,  "  you  forget  I  had  cross,  and 
man  with  cross  and  bydam  sanctified  nearly  a  saint,  and  a 
saint  can  do  anything  he  dam  like.  I  hold  my  cross  in  front 
and  follow,  that  take  me  home.  You  don't  know  Mexico, 
frent.  Miracle  here  every  day.  You  like  more  miracle 
story  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  decidedly  ;  "but  I  would  like  to  learn 
something  of  the  habits,  and  customs,  and  peculiarities  of 
these  people — their  home  life." 

"  Ah,  life  of  domicile  !  I  got  one.  Give  me  dollar  and 
I  show  you." 

"  What  do  you  want  a  dollar  for  ? "  asked  Arthur,  showing 
his  irritation  in  his  voice. 

"  Bread  and  cheese  for  domicile,"  answered  Garcia, 
soberly,  "  to  take  to  sick  wife." 

"  Well,"  said   Arthur,  hesitatingly,  "  all  right,  here  it  is." 

With  this,  the  Mexican  bought  two  bottles  of  mescal,  a 
piece  of  cheese,  and  two  small  breads,  on  seeing  which 
Arthur  frowned. 


"  Adios,  amigo"  said  Garcia,  winking  to  the  proprietor, 
then,  motioning  to  Arthur  :  "  Come,  frent,"  he  started  down 
the  street  with  the  latter,  turned  a  corner,  went  two  blocks 
more,  then  into  a  lane,  where  the  sexton,  stopping  in  front  of 
an  open  door,  directed   Arthur  to  enter,  then  followed  him. 

" Seiioritas,"  said  the  sexton,  bowing  low  to  some  women 
who  were  seated  around  the  room  ;  "  senoritas,  mi  amigo, 
my  frent." 

"Do  these  ladies  speak  English?"  asked  Arthur,  after  he 
had  bowed. 

"No,  not  dam  word." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  frent.  I  talk  enough.  Take  the 
trouble  to  sit  down,"  said  Garcia.  "These  ladies  my 
wifes." 

"  Your  wives  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  what's  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  there  are  six  of  them  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  forget  one,  Inez,  my  daughter — other   five  wifes." 

"  Why,  that's  bigamy  !  "     " 

"  Oh  yes,  very  happy  ;  all  love  me  very  dam  much.  I 
very  good  man  bydam.  Wait  moment,  I  open  bottles,  then 
we  take  a  drink." 

"  How  in  thunder  is  it,  sexton,"  asked  Arthur,  surprised 
to  the  utmost  limit,  "  that  you  have  five  wives  ?  " 

"  You  want  to  hear  that  story — how  I  get  married  ? " 

"  I  should  say  so.      Five,  by  thunder  !  " 

"  Yes,  five  bydam.  I  tell  you  story.  You  see  that  lady 
in  corner,  that  Marcelina.  I  know  her  long  time.  She 
widow  when  I  marry.  She  have  house,  she  have  money.  I 
go  to  see  her.  I  say  '  Good  -  days,  Marcelina.'  She 
say  '  Good-days,  Don  Vicente.'  I  say  '  You  very  pretty, 
you  very  nice,  you  got  very  fine  forms' — all  that  I  say. 
She  say  '  Much  thanks.'  Then  I  say  she  '  lovely  encanta- 
dora.1  She  say  '  Much  thanks.'  Then  one  day  I  say 
'Marry  me,  beautiful  woman.'  And  she  say  'With  much 
thanks,  mister.'  I  go  to  priest ;  I  say  '  Padretito,  I  want  to 
marry.'  He  say  '  Fifty  dollars.'  I  answer  him,  '  Oh, 
padretito,  she  dam  ugly,  only  thirty  dollars.'  He  make  me 
no  contestation.  I  go  to  Marcelina  and  say  to  her  '  Oh, 
beautiful  woman,  lend  me  fifty  dollars.'  She  want  to  marry 
very  much — just  like  widow,  all  time  want  to  marry  quick. 
She  lend  me  fifty  dollars.  I  make  count  of  money,  put 
thirty  dollars  in  one  pocket,  twenty  in  other  ;  then  I  go  to 
priest  and  count  out  thirty  dollars  and  put  him  on  table. 
All  white  money — one,  two,  three,  four,  thirty  dollars — beau- 
tiful money.  The  padre  bydam  he  look  very  hard  at  that 
beautiful  money.  When  I  see  that  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and 
say  '  Padre  Serafino,  you  got  any  cognac  ? '  He  say 'Yes, 
got  a  leetle.'  Then  we  take  drink,  wait  while,  take  two, 
three  more.  Then  I  tell  him,  '  Padretito^  I  don't  think 
bydam  I  get  married.  I  drink  thirty  dollars  cognac'  He 
say  that  '  very  wrong,  very  hurtful  ;  he  marry  me  for  thirty 
dollars  preference  to  see  me  drink  so  much  white  money.' 
That  make  me  think,  when  he  drink  he  like  money  more. 
Then  I  say  'Got  any  more  cognac,  padrecito ? 3  'Got  a 
leetle.'  He  more  generous  now,  after  have  take  drink.  He 
bring  out  half-bottle,  we  drink  and  finish  bottle. 

"  'Well,'  he  say,  '  Son  Vicente,  you  good  boy,  I  suppose 
I  marry  you  for  thirty  dollars.'  I  say  to  him  '  No,  padrecito, 
she  dam  ugly,  you  marry  her  yourself.'  '  What  you  say 
that  for?'  he  say,  angry;  'don't  you  know  I  priest?' 
'  Yes,  I  know,'  1  say  ;  '  you  no  got  thirty  dollars  ? '  He 
look  very  sad  and  say  he  no  got  a  dam  cent.  Then  I  take 
out  from  other  pocket  twenty  dollars  and  count  very  slow 
— one,  two,  three,  four,  twenty.  He  very  astonished. 
( That  only  twenty  dollars,'  he  say,  '  other  time  you  have 
thirty  dollars.' 

"  '  No,'  I  say,  very  serious,  very  truthful  face,  '  I  never 
have  thirty  dollars.  I  count  five  dollars  two  times,  make 
sound  like  thirty.'  '  Madre  de  Dios  / '  he  say  ;  '  how  you 
astonish  me.'  Then  he  make  big  groan.  '  Bueno%  give  me 
the  money,  and  I  marry  you  for  twenty  dollars,'  and  he  have 
water  in  eyes  when  he  pick  up  bottle  of  cognac  and  see  all 
gone. 

"  You  see  I  very  good  merchant,  very  good  beezness  man. 
You  lend  me  hundred  dollars  and  bydam  I  astonish  you 
quick.     That  way  I  marry  la  encantadora  Marcelina. 

"  That  fat  woman  over  there.  She  ugly  bydam,  but  she 
have  house  and  money,  and  feed  herself  and  me  and  daugh- 
ter and  other  five  wifes,  so  it  does  not  importance  me  so 
much  dam  ugly  fat.  I  treat  her  dam  fine,  she  have  most 
money  of  alL" 

By  this  time,  the  sexton  and  the  women  were  about  finish- 
ing the  second  bottle.  Arthur  was  very  much  interested  by 
this  insight  into  Mexican  life.  He  had  read  his  Bible,  and 
remembered  that  in  the  early  times  men  had  many  wives,  so, 
though  surprised,  he  was  not  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
in  a  foreign  country  having  five  wives,  all  living  in  harmony. 
The  Mormons  in  Utah  even  have  many  wives.  The  faces 
of  the  Mexicans  seemed  Oriental  to  him,  and,  in  addition, 
the  sandals  that  the  mass  of  the  population  wore  and  the 
way  the  women  had  of  covering  up  their  faces  as  they  went 
along,  further  impressed  him  as  being  Oriental.  All  this 
worked  upon  him.  Everything  was  so  different,  so  strange 
to  this  verdant  young  man,  fresh  from  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, that  he  was  dazed,  and,  while  he  did  not  take  all  that 
the  Mexican  said  as  absolutely  true,  the  very  position  that 
the  sexton  held  lent  him  a  certain  dignity  and  trustworthiness 
in  Arthur's  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  the  sexton  and  the  women  kept  up  a  jabber  in 
Spanish.  Deering  did  not  want  to  disturb  them,  but  the 
story  of  Garcia's  first  marriage  had  whetted  his  desire  to 
learn  more,  so  he  touched  the  man  on  the  shoulder. 

"Excuse  me,  sexton,"  he  said,  "but  you  told  me  about 
only  one  wife." 

"  Ah  !  yes  ;  but  the  ladies  very  dam  tired.  Mescal  all 
gone.      Can't  tell  any  more  story  to-day." 

"Do  they  want  any  more  drink?" 

"Certainly,  always  !  Hot  climate  in  Mexico,"  answered 
Garcia. 

"  What  does  it  cost  ?  " 

"  One  dollar." 


Arthur  took  his  purse,  which  held  four  dollars,  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  opened  it  slowly  ;  then,  still  hesitating,  took  out 
a  dollar.  This  hesitation  the  Mexican  did  not  allow  to  con- 
tinue ;  he  put  his  hand  over  Arthur's,  and,  closing  upon  it, 
took  the  money  and  handed  it  to  the  youngest  woman  of  the 
party,  saying,  in  Spanish  :  "  Run,  girl,  two  bottles  mescal, 
bread,  and  cheese." 

"  You  want  to  hear  about  my  second  wife,  all  right.  One 
day  Marcelina  get  very  angry  with  me  because  I  ask  for 
money.  I  get  mad  too  because  she  no  give  it.  Then  1 
think.  I  know  old  woman  with  three  cow.  She  fifty  year 
old,  too  old  for  me — I  sixty,  like  wife  twenty — but  she  have 
three  cow.  I  go  to  her,  I  say  '  I  want  to  marry  you, 
Josefita.'  She  answer  me,  'But  you  married  to  Marcelina.' 
I  say  :  '  Yes,  by  the  church.  I  marry  you  by  the  law,  you 
then  legitimate  wife.  Mexican  law  say  church  marriage  not 
lawful,  not  good.  Children  from  church  marriage,  natural 
children,  but  children  from  civil  marriage  get  fathers  money.' 
That  I  tell  her.  That  true,  too.  I  never  tell  lie  to  anybody. 
I  very  truthful.  That  my  dam  nature.  I  talk  to  her  sweetly. 
Then  after  while  she  say  'Yes.'  Then  1  *go  to  see  judge. 
I  say  '  Mr.  Judge,  I  want  to  marry,  but  got  no  money,  got 
three  cow.  How  much  cost?'  He  answer  me  'Twenty- 
five  dollars.'  Then  I  say  'You  take  cow,  Mr.  Judge?' 
He  say  '  Yes,  enough  cow.'  Then  I  ask  him  how  much 
he  pay  for  cow,  and  he  tell  me  '  Fifteen  dollars  for  good 
one.'  I  say  '  Bueno,  I  bring  you  cow,  then  I  bring  you 
woman.' 

"  I  go  away  and  never  let  Josefita  see  me  bring  her  three 
cow  from  potrero.  One  cow  no  good,  eight  year  old,  never 
have  calf,  but  very  fat,  look  like  be  mother  two  months.  I 
tell  judge  that  splendid  cow,  magnificent.  He  look  at  cow 
and  think  going  to  have  calf.  I  very  good  merchant,  you 
see.  He  pay  me  twenty  dollars  for  that  cow  and  fifteen  each 
for  other  two.  Judge  know  plenty  law,  but  don't  know  any- 
thing about  cow.  Damfool  to  do  beezness  with  me.  Then 
I  think  to  myself,  I  be  damfool  too,  like  judge,  if  I  marry 
old  woman,  now  I  have  money.  But  then  I  think  again,  if 
I  don't  marry  I  go  to  jaiL  I  very  good  merchant  and  too 
bydam  smart  to  go  to  jail,  so  I  marry  old  woman.  Then  I 
take  her  here.  Caramba,  Marcelina  angry  !  She  sorry  then 
she  no  give  me  money.  After  while  Josefita  she  say  to  me 
'  Vicente,  go  bring  cow  from  potrero  and  put  him  in  corral.1 
I  tell  her  I  sell  cow  to  judge  that  day.  Oh  !  then  she  angry 
too.  She  yell  !  very  strong  dam  yelL  Then  she  say 
'  Jesus  de  mi  vida,  you  then  sell  me  soon  too.'  I  say  '  Too 
bad  you  not  cow,  can't  sell  you.     Sorry.'  " 

Garcia  turned  around  on  hearing  the  young  woman  enter 
with  the  mescaL 

It  was  past  one,  and  Arthur  felt  hungry,  so  he  took  one  of 
the  breads  and  a  piece  of  cheese  and  asked  the  sexton  for  a 
glass  of  water,  who,  thereupon,  spoke  to  the  young  girl. 
This  one  motioned  to  the  young  American  to  follow  her, 
which  he  did,  through  two  rooms  into  a  back-yard,  where 
she  gave  him,  from  an  earthenware  jar,  a  tumbler  full  of 
water  as  cool  as  if  taken  from  a  deep  well.  When  Arthur 
had  drunk,  Inez  threw  her  arms  around  him  and,  though  he 
struggled)  gave  him  a  smacking  kiss  on  the  cheek.  She 
wanted  to  repeat  the  feat,  but  Arthur  sprang  away,  his  fair 
skin  tinged  a  deep  red. 

"What  would  your  father  say,  Miss  Garcia,  if  he  knew 
this?" 

"JVo  ablo  Ingles.  Otro  abrazo"  ("  I  don't  speak  English. 
Another  embrace"),  she  said,  and  made  for  him  ;  but  Arthur 
jumped  and  ran  into  the  house,  joining  the  party,  the  girl 
following,  laughing  merrily. 

All  noticed  Arthur's  extremely  red  face,  and  looked  to  the 
girl  for  an  explanation. 

"Don  Pendejo"  the  girl  said,  laughing,  "me  dio  un  beso1 
("Mr.  Fool  gave  me  a  kiss"). 

"Ah  !"  said  the  sexton,  "you  want  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter?    All  right.     Take  her." 

"  I'm  too  poor  to  marry,"  said  Arthur,  giving  the  first 
polite  excuse  that  occurred  to  him. 

"You  got  three  dollars,"  answered  the  sexton,  "that's 
enough.     Come  here.     Ben  dca,  I?iez" 

When  Arthur  saw  Inez  making  toward  him,  he  jumped  u] 
and  ran  to  the  door.  This  caused  all  to  rise,  seeing  whicl 
Arthur  grabbed  his  hat  and  scampered  to  the  middle  of  th< 
street. 

"  Come  back,"  shouted  the  sexton.  "  You  got  three  do! 
lars.     Valgame  Dios,  come  back  !  " 

But  Arthur  felt  the  kiss  of  Inez,  the  dark  one,  burning  or 
his  cheek,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  went  his  way,  regret 
ting  that  he  had  not  heard  the  three  remaining  romances  o 
the  sexton's  life.  Frank  Loringen. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1892. 


Enterprising  young  men  who  contemplate  going  into  tht 
burglary  business  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  it  does  not  pay 
The  annual  report  of  the  London  police  department  prove 
this  in  black  and  white.  There  were  something  over  twc 
thousand  burglar)'  and  house-breaking  cases  there  last  year 
and  the  average  amount  secured  by  the  burglar  was  less  thai 
five  dollars.  When  one  takes  the  risk  and  the  niyht-wort 
and  the  rather  long  hours  into  consideration,  it  is  easy  to 
that  the  burglary  business  is  not  a  paying  one  in  London,  a 
least.  Besides,  some  one  of—the  fifteen  thousand  Londoi 
policemen  is  very  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  burglar  and  loct 
him  up. 


A  chimney-piece,  carved  from  wood  over  six  thousani 
years  old,  has  recently  been  erected  in  a  house  in  Edin 
burgh.  The  wood,  an  oak-tree,  was  found  in  a  sand-pit  a 
Musselburgh,  thirteen  feet  below  the  surface.  Profcsso 
Geikie,  of  the  geology  chair  of  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh,  after  personally  examining  the  strata  in  which  tht 
oak  was  found,  said  the  tree — which  was  five  feet  nini 
inches  in  diameter — must  be  at  least  six  thousand  years  ol 
and  describes  it  as  a  relic  of  neolithic  man.  It  was  in 
fine  state  of  preservation,  due  to  the  sand,  and  was  easil; 
workable. 


•■ 


September  19,  1892. 


THE        ARGON  A  U  T. 


WOMEN'S    ARTS    AND    DRESSES. 


An  Exhibition  of  their  Work  and  of  the  History  of  Costume. 

Thanks  to  the  Exposition  of  Woman's  Arts,  lately  opened 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  feminine  costume  has 
assumed  the  importance  of  a  social  question,  to  be  treated 
either  with  becoming  gravity  or  with  the  light,  semi-humor- 
ous style  so  familiar  to  French  lips  and  to  the  French  pen. 
This  exhibition  presumes  to  trace  the  history  of  costume 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  to  show 
us  the  best  productions  of  the  French  female  art  world,  and 
a  good  selection  of  the  arts  and  industries  that  come 
specially  within  the  feminine  province.  Had  the  programme 
been  carried  out  to  the  full,  we  had  had  a  show  as  interest- 
ing as  the  promised  one  of  Chicago  ;  but  the  Union  is  a 
semi-private  affair,  with  limited  resources.  Its  intentions  are 
excellent,  its  capabilities  small  ;  its  principal  merit  lies  in 
being  suggestive. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  the  first  thing  that 
meets  the  eye  on  entering.  No  maudlin  bit  of  plaster  senti- 
ment, that  proud,  iron-clad  figure  on  the  war-horse.  I  have 
heard  that  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes  was  much  surprised  she  was 
not  invited  to  lend  for  the  purpose  her  statue  of  the  maid 
modeled  by  her  own  aristocratic  hands  ;  for,  as  you  know, 
the  heroine  of  the  Boulanger  episode  does  many  things,  and 
sculpture  is  one  of  them — but  Fremiet's  work  is  so  infinitely 
superior  in  all  ways.  There  are  there  a  few  really  admirable 
groups  sculptured  by  women  artists.  The  wife  of  Besnard 
— the  painter  whose  good  luck  it  is  to  form  the  subject  of 
endless  art  discussions — shows  a  woman  nursing  her  child, 
she  crouching  on  the  ground  just  as  Besnard  himself  loves 
to  depict  the  female  form  ;  and  Mme.  S.  le  Dieu,  an  allegory 
of  "  Work  and  Study" — manual  work  being  represented  by 
a  young  woman,  with  a  distaff  and  hook ;  learning,  by  a 
child  puzzling  over  her  ABC.  The  two  galleries  devoted 
to  the  pictures  by  female  artists  contain  some  few  first-class 
works,  and  many  that  are  well  above  mediocrity.  Among 
the  former  are  the  portraits  and  gefire  paintings  by  Henriette 
Brown — a  Frenchwoman,  with  an  English  name — of  whom 
the  present  generation  knows  little,  a  counterpart  of  Rosa 
Bonheur,  content  now  to  rest  upon  her  laurels  ;  one  or  two 
minor  pictures  by  Marie  Bashkirtseff ;  a  portrait  by  Mile. 
Abbema  ;  some  sea-pieces  by  Mme.  la  Villette,  who  has 
spent  every  summer  for  the  last  twenty  years  painting  on 
the  sea-shore ;  flowers  and  fruit  by  Mme.  Madeleine 
Lemaire  ;  and  a  selection  of  the  best  works  of  the  students 
of  the  Julian  studios  who  have  won  their  spurs  at  the  later 
Salons. 

In  the  industrial  sections  there  is  nothing  very  new  to 
arrest  our  attention.  It  is  the  History  of  Costume  which 
claims  our  notice — for  its  own  sake,  to  begin  with,  and  also 
because  it  has  suggested  such  endless  commentaries  in  the 
French  press.  We  are  told  that  the  art  of  dress  is  the  most 
spontaneous  of  all  arts,  and  it  needs  only  a  peep  at  the  bead 
necklaces,  the  feathered  head-dresses,  and  embroidered  loin- 
cloths of  the  savage  tribes  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  this  ; 
also  that  it  flourished  long  before  any  class  distinctions  were 
made.  It  were  as  natural  to  primeval  man  to  deck  his  body 
with  outward  ornament  as  to  the  birds  to  plume  their  feathers 
in  the  pairing  season  ;  it  is  a  natural  instinct  of  the  beast. 
And  luxury  and  extravagance  are  only  phases  of  the  same 
instinct.  Sumptuary  laws  promulgated  against  extravagance 
in  dress  never  had  more  than  a  transitory  effect  ;  its  caprices 
rise  superior  to  edicts  and  restrictions.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  try 
and  throw  the  blame  on  our  condition  of  society  more  than 
another.  Monarchies  may  have  helped  to  foster  it,  but  it 
has  always  flourished  under  republics,  and  nowadays,  if  the 
relative  amount  of  money  spent  in  fine  clothes^?"  capita 
were  reckoned  up,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  we  would  not  find 
the  United  States  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  century  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth was  the  golden  age  of  aristocratic  social  life,  and  dress 
then  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  and  women  alike,  but  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  higher  classes  only.  The  first  Rev- 
olution transformed  the  Old  World  completely,  yet  it  did 
not  do  away  with  a  taste  for  pretty  raiment — or  what  was 
thought  pretty  in  those  days — it  merely  generalized  it ;  the 
love  of  dress  survived  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  all 
the  old  institutions. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  study  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  fash- 
ion and  another  by  means  of  the  collections  of  old  engrav- 
ings, photographs  of  pictures  of  the  different  schools,  fashion- 
plates,  tinted  wood-cuts,  caricatures,  and  barber's  blocks  that 
constitute  the  "History  of  Costume"  as  exhibited  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Champs-Elysees.  The  cynic  will  tell  you  it  is 
the  history  of  human  imbecility.  Marivaux  declared  once, 
being  in  a  spiteful  humor,  that  studying  womankind  from  a 
certain  standpoint,  they  seem  so  ludicrous  it  is  a  wonder  we 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  them  !  Yes,  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  fashions  that  deserve  ridicule.  The  Empress 
Maria  Therese  read  her  daughter  a  salutary  lesson  when  she 
returned  the  portrait  of  the  lovely  Marie  Antoinette,  whose 
head-dress  was  surmounted  by  a  cockade  ten  inches  high  and 
a  plume  of  feathers  to  correspond,  accompanying  it  with  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  there  was  doubtless  some  mistake, 
and  they  had  sent  her  the  portrait  of  an  actress  and  not  that 
of  the  Queen  of  France  ! 

Some  old  English  caricatures  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this  show  us  to  what  absurd  lengths  fashion 
will  go  when  given  the  rein.  A  certain  latitude  must  be 
allowed  for  exaggeration,  of  course.  The  various  protuber- 
ances in  particular  are  portrayed  in  monstrous  form,  now 
they  are  put  on  in  front,  now  behind  ;  the  crinoline  of  a  later 
date,  however,  was  quite  as  ridiculous,  though  more  decent. 
"Good  morning,  madame" — the  salutation  is  pronounced 
by  a  gallant,  who,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  one's  feat- 
ures, is  forced  to  poke  his  head  into  the  orifice  of  her  tele- 
scope bonnet.  Others — frail  beauties  of  the  Restoration — wear 
hats  so  wide  in  the  brim  that  they  can  protect  from  sun  or 
shower  a  numerous  crowd  of  admirers.  An  engraved  por- 
trait, by  David,  of  an  elderly  female,  whose  bonnet   is  the 


exact  reproduction  of  a  Roman  helmet,  tied  beneath  the  chin 
with  satin  strings,  had  such  a  fascination  for  me  that  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  it.  Still,  reflecting  on  the  matter  in 
cold  blood,  is  it  worse  than  the  blonde  wig  and  diamond 
coronet  surmounting  wrinkled  threescore-and-ten  that  we 
have  all  come  across  this  winter,  with  its  artificial  eyebrows 
and  cherry  lips,  and  wonderful  ruff  in  finely  spun  threads  of 
silver  to  hold  in  its  place  a  vacillating  jaw  ? 

For  years  we  have  considered  the  modes  of  the  First  Em- 
pire as  sadly  lacking  in  modesty,  and  gradually  we  are  drift- 
ing into  the  same  channel  ;  draperies  and  petticoats  are  dis- 
carded one  by  one  (some  of  the  most  fin  de  siccle  among  us 
dispense  with  petticoats  altogether,  and  wear  tights  be- 
neath their  dress-skirts),  and  even  the  much  decried  short- 
waisted  bodice  is  donned  by  Parisians  of  the  best  society. 
Aristocratic  dames  of  the  eighteenth  century,  obliged  to  kneel 
on  the  floor  of  the  coach,  because  the  head-dress  was  so 
tremendously  tall  it  could  not  be  otherwise  accommodated, 
find  a  parallel  in  later  times.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  coiffeur's 
art  had  reached  more  perfection,  on  the  whole,  in  that  frivo- 
lous century,  when  graces  piquantes  were  considered  the 
acme  of  beauty,  than  in  our  age  of  good  form  and  "  groom- 
ing." What  an  astounding  collection  of  head-dresses  is 
shown  at  the  Palais  des  Champs-Elysees  !  Of  course  there 
is  the  legendary  Belle  Poule  coiffure — a  three-mast  frigate 
fully  equipped,  majestically  sailing  on  a  sea  of  undulating 
locks.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  names  bestowed  on  those 
creations  of  Legros  and  Leonard  are  not  more  curious  than 
the  head-dresses  themselves.  Fancy  a  nineteenth-century 
matron  weighed  down  by  a  "  windmill,"  an  "Eurydice,"a 
" Pouff  au  sentiment"  The  last  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  birds  nestling  in  a  friz  of  close  curls  surnamed  "  a  wood." 
Still  I  confess  a  secret  liking  for  one  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chartres's  pouffs,  which  was  made  up  of  three  separate  groups 
of  figures — a  woman  nursing  a  baby  in  the  centre  (represent- 
ing young  Louis  Phillippe  and  his  nurse),  on  one  side  the 
duchess's  favorite  bird,  a  parrot,  pecking  a  cherry,  and  on 
the  other  the  figure  in  miniature  of  her  page — a  pet 
negro  ;  the  whole  construction  was  ornamented  with  locks 
of  the  duke's  hair.  How  deliciously  named,  too,  are  the 
"cabbage,"  the  " mousqueteer,"  and  the  "palings"  head- 
dresses !  The  Revolution  is  grim  even  in  its  fashions.  What 
a  horrible  idea  for  a  woman  to  have  her  hair  arranged  "a 
la  victims  "-—that  is  to  say,  caught  up  in  a  rough  tuft,  as  if 
by  the  bloody  hand  of  the  executioner,  leaving  the  throat 
bare  for  the  knife  ! 

Costumes  and  various  articles  of  dress  were  no  less  amus- 
ingly denominated  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  "It  is 
said  of  a  famous  beauty  and  actress,  Mile.  Dathi,  that  she 
appeared  at  the  opera  one  night  attired  in  a  robe  of  "  sup- 
pressed sighs,"  garnished  with  "superfluous  regrets"  ;  her 
"perfect  candor" — that  is  to  say,  her  mantle — was  furnished 
with  "  marked  attentions  "  ;  her  hair  was  surmounted  by  a 
"certain  conquest"  ;  the  ribbons  of  this  fetching  cap  were 
made  up  in  "downcast  eyes,"  bows;  while  she  tucked  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  in  a  "  momentary  agitation  "  muff  !  This 
verges  on  imbecility.  More  like  our  own  times  is  the  rage 
for  giving  queer  names  to  colors.  They  had  their  "penniless 
adventurer"  gray,  and  their  "dying  mouse"  color,  their 
"  cuisse  de  puce"  and  "ventre  de  puce?  which  originated  in  a 
joke  made  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  declared  that  a  dress 
Marie  Antoinette  once  appeared  in  was  the  exact  hue  of  a 
flea.  The  Louis  Fifteenth  panzer  has  been  retained  as  the 
name  for  all  excrescences  on  the  hips  ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning they  were  really  something  like  baskets,  and  were  made 
in  osier,  and  those  of  quite  a  small  size  were  called  "  con- 
siderations" the  large  ones  being  dubbed  "royales"  and 
when  wooden  hoops  were  added,  they  became  "criardes" 
The  Revolutionary  dresses,  being  more  simple — very  simple, 
sometimes  :  a  muslin  robe  open  up  to  the  thigh,  a  tunic  of 
spangled  gossamer  hardly  veiling  the  form  beneath — bore 
less  quaint  names  ;  the  fichu  menteur,  the  voluminous  scarf 
tucked  into  the  bosom  of  the  bodice  and  giving  it  fictitious 
proportions,  is  one  of  the  best. 

And  what  a  fertile  subject  for  musing  and  psychology 
there  is  in  the  eighteenth  century  patches  !  What  barbarian 
imagines  that  the  spot  where  the  little  black  wafer  was  placed 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  ?  He  knows  not.  then,  the  subtle 
difference  between  the  "galante"  just  by  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  the  "  passionne"e"  beneath  it,  the  uengageante"  placed 
close  to  the  lips  and  the  "assassin?"  on  the  bosom.  Talk  of 
the  language  of  flowers,  the  language  of  dress  was  infinitely 
more  eloquent.  A  whole  intrigue  might  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  colors — the  set  of  a  bow,  the  place  of  a  patch  here 
or  there  ;  and  as  for  the  hair-dresser,  he  was  capable  of  put- 
ting an  entire  romance  into  action.  One  can  imagine  an 
episode  of  love — or,  rather,  gallantry,  for  the  existence  of 
eighteenth  century  love  between  a  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
dame  and  her  suitor  is  problematic  ;  how  the  latter  must 
have  leaped  for  joy  when  his  flame  received  him  attired  in  a 
" soupirs e'touffe'es"  robe,  with  a. passioune' patch  beneath  her 
piquant  eye.  No  good  nowadays  for  a  nineteenth-century 
youth  to  search  for  encouragement  in  the  cut  of  his  lady- 
love's tennis-blouse  or  the  knot  of  her  mannish  tie. 

Paris,  August  25,  1892.  Parisina. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  London  paper,  mentioning  a  recent  anarchist  meeting, 
says  that  speeches  were  delivered  in  Yddish.  This  is 
a  term  employed  to  designate  the  queer  mixture  of  Hebrew. 
German,  and  other  words  that  is  called  Jargon  in  New  York. 
Jargon  is  so  extensively  spoken  and  read  in  that  city  that  it 
is  profitable  to  issue  several  newspapers  in  that  language. 
The  expression,  "our  esteemed  Jargon  contemporary"  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  Jewish  papers  of  the  higher  class, 
and  its  use  does  not  imply  any  disposition  to  speak  slight- 
ingly. 


Wishing  to  mark  the  extremes  of  social  gradation,  King 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth  used  the  expression  :  "  Vom 
Konigbiszum  Kunstler  herab"  ("from  the  king  down  to 
the  artist.") 


Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  "Uncle  Remus" 
sketches,  is  about  to  revisit  his  birth-place  on  the  African 
coast,  where  his  parents  were  once  engaged  in  missionary- 
work. 

The  distinction  which  Lord  Salisbury  proposes  to  accept 
from  the  crown  in  reward  for  his  services  as  prime  minister 
is,  it  is  said,  to  be  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Windsor  uni- 
form. 

The  French  "human  ostrich,"  Cligno,  has  a  new  trick. 
He  swallows  a  watch.  The  spectators  watch  him  swallow 
and  then  listen  to  what  they  are  sure  is  the  ticking  of  the 
time-piece  in  his  inwards. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  premier  peer  of  the  realm,  is  about 
to  make  another  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  in  the  hope  of  miti- 
gating the  condition  of  his  son  and  heir,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  who  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Verestchagin,  the  celebrated  Russian  painter,  has  settled 
himself  at  Moscow,  where  he  intends  to  reside  permanently, 
and  he  is  going  to  paint  a  series  of  huge  pictures  represent- 
ing the  principal  events  of  the  French  invasion  of  18 12. 

The  Khedive  is  making  himself  solid  with  the  newspapers. 
He  starts  in  with  decorating  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  El- 
Ahnam  with  the  Order  of  the  Chefakat — whatever  that  is — 
and  by  giving  a  newspaper  proprietor  a  place  in  the  foreign 
service. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lord  Rosebery  was  in  Edin- 
burg,  when  I  was  a  student,  and  I  flung  a  clod  of  earth  at 
him.  He  was  a  peer  ;  those  were  my  politics."  This  is  the 
opening  paragraph  of  Barrie's  new  book,  "An  Edinburgh 
Eleven." 

Home  Secretary  Asquith  is  not  only  "one  of  the  very 
youngest  cabinet  officers  on  record,"  he  is  declared  by  high 
authority  to  be  the  most  finished  of  the  younger  race  of 
Parliamentary  orators,  for  " restrained  excellence  of  style" 
comparing  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  while  rambling  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  recently,  ventured  to  sit  on  a 
rustic-bench  beneath  a  tree  on  private  grounds  ;  whereupon 
a  child  informed  him  that  he  was  trespassing  on  her  father's 
property,  and  politely  escorted  him  off  the  domain. 

Lord  Morris,  of  Spiddall,  who  occupies  Ireland's  highest 
legal  office — the  lord  chancellorship — is  the  possessor  of  a  mel- 
lifluous brogue  unsurpassed  by  any  in  his  native  Connaught. 
The  otherwise  dignified  chancellor  revels  in  his  broad  accent 
and  in  the  embarrassment  which  it  creates  in  court  at  all  im- 
portant public  functions. 

One  of  the  last  public  appearances  of  Lord  Dufferin  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Paris,  the  other  day,  was  at  a  West  End 
music-hall.  He  sat  out  nearly  half  the  programme,  and 
seemed  much  amused  with  Chevalier's  famous  coster-songs. 
The  last  verse  of  one  of  them  was  sung  by  the  author  in 
French,  in  honor  of  the  embassador. 

When  Verdi  wrote  "  Aida  "  it  was  looked  upon  as  his  last 
work.  Sixteen  years  later  he  wrote  "  Otello,"  and  the  year 
following  "  Falstaff."  He  now  tells  a  friend  that  he  thinks 
of  writing  another  opera,  with  a  libretto  by  Boito.  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  idle,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  still 
alive  and  well,  and  why  should  I  not  begin  another 
work?" 

Without  specifying  the  time  or  place,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  that,  "  not  long  ago,"  Lord  Houghton,  the  new 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  announced  to  speak  at  a 
public  meeting,  but  discovered  Sir  Charles  Dilke  also  on 
the  platform  when  the  occasion  arrived.  Having  learned 
that  this  gentleman  was  also  to  deliver  an  address  there,  his 
lordship  arose  and  withdrew. 

James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  while  in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago.  secured  the 
largest  life-insurance  policy  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on 
a  single  human  life  from  one  company — one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  has  policies  in  many  companies,  and  his 
life  is  insured  in  all  for  one  million  dollars.  He  pays  about 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  premiums. 

Emperor  Wilhelm  gave  expression  the  other  day  to  his 
high  sense  of  justice.  Count  Hammerstein-Loxten  had  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  which 
ended  in  the  restoration  to  the  duke  of  the  large  property 
sequestered  by  Prussia  since  the  year  1866.  In  recognition 
of  the  count's  zeal  and  success,  his  majesty  presented  him 
with  his  likeness,  and  wrote  under  the  picture  the  following 
motto  :  "  Right,  after  all,  remains  right." 

To  illustrate  how  widely  read  a  man  is  Sir  Lyon  Playfair, 
one  of  the  new  British  peers,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives 
this  list  of  authors  from  whom  (in  addition  to  several  pure 
scientists)  he  quoted  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association  in  1S85  :  Emerson,  Washington,  Swift,  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Voltaire, 
Epictetus,  Goethe,  Virgil,  Euripides,  Swedenborg,  Addison, 
Chi  Hwangti,  Antipater,  Homer,  Solomon,  Jules  Simon, 
Horace  Mann,  Ali  Mahomet,  Pope  Philip  the  Good,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Prince  Consort. 

Emin  Pasha,  the  African  explorer,  when  very  young,  be- 
came enamored  of  a  pretty  Hungarian  girl,  a  child  still  in 
short  dresses,  and  though  "  no  words  of  love  passed  between 
them,"  as  the  story  relates,  Emin  cared  for  her  so  that  he  has 
never  since  been  fascinated  by  another  woman.  He  became 
a  recluse,  almost  a  misanthrope,  but  years  later  when  called, 
as  a  physician,  to  attend  the  wife  of  Ismail  Pasha,  he  recog- 
nized in  her  his  youthful  sweetheart.  After  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  of  long  confinement  in  prison,  Ismail  died,  and 
Emin,  declaring  his  love  for  the  first  time,  wooed  and  won 
the  widow. 
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THE    MARQUISE'S    RING. 


What  Came  of  a  Pretty  Widow's  'Walk  in  a  Moonlit  Park. 


The  Marquise  de  Beauminois  had  mourned  sufficiently  for 
a  gouty  and  unreasonably  jealous  husband  ;  she  had  recently 
laid  aside  her  weeds  and  began  a  ncuvaine^  when  an  order 
from  the  king  enjoined  her  to  lodge  a  captain  and  his 
squadron,  which  had  been  sent  to  clear  the  country  of  an 
audacious  band  of  brigands.  The  young  widow  submitted 
with  good  grace.  While  the  dragoons  had  free  access  to  the 
pantry  she  did  the  honors  of  her  table  for  their  chief,  the 
Due  de  Merval.  Dom  Marouflot,  the  chaplain  of  the 
chateau,  acted  as  chaperon.  Was  there  any  need  of  this  ? 
The  handsome  captain  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  good 
cheer  than  to  the  hostess,  and  everything  went  well,  espe- 
cially for  the  brigands. 

One  evening  the  duke  was  talking  and  drinking  in  the 
large  wainscoted  room,  where  he  was  playing  chess  with 
Dom  Marouflot.  The  marquise,  who  wore  an  exceptionally 
elegant  toilet,  was  asking  herself,  for  the  thousandth  time 
that  week  :  "  Do  I  really  love  him  ?  "  and,  though  she  re- 
flected seriously,  her  question  remained  unanswered.  She 
could  not  read  her  heart. 

"  That  Gillou  is  a  clever  bandit  ! "  growled  the  captain  be- 
tween two  games  ;  "  for  two  weeks  we  have  scoured  the 
country,  and  still  he  slips  through  our  fingers.  I  have  de- 
cided to  search  for  him  to-morrow  with  the  whole  squad- 
ron." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  so,  for  then  we  can  live  in  peace,"  ex- 
claimed Dom  Marouflot,  calmly  sipping  a  glass  of  chartreuse. 
"  Gillou  is  not  an  ordinary  brigand,"  continued  the  duke  ; 
"they  say  he  is  educated,  courteous,  and  even  gallant  upon 
occasion." 

As  the  marquise  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  table  where 
the  two  men  were  sitting,  the  captain  began  to  tease  her. 

"  What  a  serious  countenance,  madam e  !  1  fear  my 
stories  about  brigands  have  so  frightened  you  that  you  will 
not  dare  to  venture  two  steps  in  the  park  this  evening." 

Dom  Marouflot  looked  at  the  clock,  and  said  :  "  It  is  the 
hour  for  your  neuvaine^  madame  ;  I  will  ring  for  the  ser- 
vants to  escort  you." 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  needless  \ "  replied  the  marquise,  piqued 
by  the  duke's  sarcasm  ;  "  I  shall  go  to  the  chapel  alone.  I 
wish  to  prove  to  Captain  Merval  that  women  are  not  such 
cowards  as  he  believes." 

The  old  chapel  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  park.  Once 
out  of  the  house  the  marquise  began  to  regret  her  bravado. 
The  night  was  warm  and  balmy,  breaths  of  spring  floated 
through  the  air,  and  a  nightingale  sang  in  the  distance.  But 
Mme.  Beauminois's  mind  was  filled  with  the  stories  she  had 
heard  concerning  Gillou — "the  man  in  the  mask,"  as  the  old 
women  of  the  country  called  him.  Under  her  fine  sarin 
corsage  her  heart  beat  so  loudly  she  could  almost  hear  it. 

At  last  she  reached  the  chapel,  and,  entering,  kneeled  and 
said  her  prayers  a  little  more  quickly  than  usual.  Then  she 
rose  and  went  toward  the  door.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
caught  her  breath.  A  masked  man  was  standing  near  the 
holy-water  vessel.  As  she  saw  that  he  remained  motionless 
and  in  a  respectful  attitude,  she  took  courage  and  advanced. 
The  man  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water  and  held  them 
out  to  her.  She  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  stranger's  offer, 
and,  thanks  to  a  ray  of  moonlight  that  filtered  through  a 
stained-glass  window,  she  remarked  that  he  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful hand.  A  little  reassured,  she  made  a  sign  of  the  cross 
and  left  the  chapel. 

She  had  scarcely  taken  ten  steps  before  the  unknown  man 
rejoined  her,  and  she  started  at  hearing  a  voice  which  she 
thought  she  recognized,  although  it  was  singularly  softened. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm,  madame  ?  Some 
accident  might  befall  you,  alone  in  this  great  park  at  such  an 
hour." 

He  had  such  a  courtly  bearing  that  the  marquise  felt  per- 
fectly safe.  As  they  crossed  an  opening  bathed  in  moon- 
light, she  examined  her  companion  more  closely.  His  mask 
left  the  lower  part  of  his  face  uncovered.  Not  only  did  she 
believe  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  heard  this  voice, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  the  same  blonde  mustache 
which  had  lightly  touched  her  hand  each  evening  in  a  dis- 
creet kiss.  The  masked  man  had,  therefore,  almost  the  same 
voice,  mustache,  and  figure  as  the  duke.  She  concluded 
from  this  that  it  was  the  duke  himself.  What  could  be 
more  plausible?  He  had  disguised  himself  to  frighten  her. 
This  discovery  gave  her  a  great  desire  to  laugh,  and  she 
leaned  upon  his  arm  with  more  confidence.  Finding  the 
adventure  a  pleasant  one,  she  resolved  to  play  her  part  of 
the  courageous  woman  seriously,  so  long  as  it  should  please 
the  duke  to  remain  a  brigand.  Besides,  what  a  fine  occasion 
to  learn,  under  cover  of  jocularity,  the  duke's  real  senti- 
ments ? 

Meanwhile,  the  masked  man  contemplated  the  marquise's 
pretty  features.  With  laughter  upon  her  lips  and  a  merry 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  she  seemed  thoroughly  content  with  her 
mysterious  escort.  Her  heart  beat,  but  not  on  account  of 
fear.  The  two  walked  slowly  along,  when  suddenly  a  night- 
ingale on  a  branch  near  by  launched  its  sweet  refrain,  and  so 
awakened  them  to  their  silence. 

"Do  you  often  go  out  alone,  like  this,  my  pretty  de- 
votee ? " 

"  Yes,  M.  Mask,  all  alone,  just  like  this." 
M  Do  you  not  know  that  Gillou  and  his  band  are  running 
about  the  country  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  brigands  ?" 
"  That  depends  upon  the  brigand." 
"  Myself,  for  example." 
"  Are  you  a  real  brigand  ?  " 

"Alas  !  yes,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 
"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  marquise.     "  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
hjit  you  do  not  frighten  me  a  bit     Quite  the  contrary." 

The  stranger  had  such  a  grateful,  tender,  and  eloquent 
look  that  the  young  woman   was  touched  ;  she  would  never 


have  believed  that  the  duke's  eyes  could  express  so  much  as 
that. 

Her  companion  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  to  place 
their  duet  in  unison  with  the  mysterious  stillness  of  the  night : 

••  Would  it  be  indiscreet,  beautiful  princess,  to  ask  why 
you  went  to  the  old  chapel  ? " 

"  I  went  to  finish  my  nein-a/ne" 

"  A  neuvaifu .'     And  for  what  reason  ? " 

"  Guess." 

"  Are  you  married,  my  queen  ? " 

"  I  have  been,  but " 

"Ah  !  I  understand.  You  were  offering  up  vows  for  the 
end  of  your  widowhood." 

"Perhaps  that  is  it." 

Without  another  word,  he  began  to  press  a  series  of  kisses 
UDon  the  marchioness's  taper  fingers.  She  was  at  first  so 
surprised  that  she  did  not  think  of  placing  herself  on  the  de- 
fensive. Her  hesitation  increased  the  enemy's  boldness,  and 
when  she  thought  of  drawing  away  her  hand,  he  had  already 
abandoned  it  for  a  skirmish  where  the  kisses  closed  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  escaped  from  her  imprisonment  and  noticed 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  brilliant  diamond  she  wore 
upon  her  little  finger. 

"  Do  you  want  a  pledge  of  pardon  fur  your  boldness  ? " 
she  said  ;  "here  it  is."  And  putting  her  whole  soul  into  a 
last,  playful  smile,  she  added  :  "  It  is  a  talisman  that  will  aid 
you  in  returning  to  the  right  path,  my  dear  brigand.  Re- 
member that  I  should  prefer  to  see  you  dead  rather  than 
unfaithful  or  a  felon." 

At  these  words,  lightly  uttered,  the  masked  man  showed 
extraordinary  emotion.  He  took  the  ring  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  placed  it  upon  his  finger.  Then,  with  reverence 
this  time,  he  kissed  the  lady's  hand.  His  lips  scarcely 
touched  her  fingers,  and  yet  the  sensation  was  so  delicious 
for  the  marquise  that  she  closed  her  eyes. 

When  she  opened  them  she  was  alone. 

She  returned  slowly,  as  though  in  a  pleasant  dream.  In 
spite  of  her  desire  to  love  the  captain,  she  had  never  believed 
him  capable  of  such  tenderness. 

When  she  entered  the  house,  she  found  the  duke  and  Dom 
Marouflot  at  the  chess-table.  The  duke  was  so  absorbed 
that  he  did  not  even  turn  his  head  as  she  came  into  the 
Toom.  She  thought  that  really  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
consummate  actor.  She  leaned  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
was  moving  a  knight,  and  suddenly  turned  pale — the  duke 
had  no  ring  on  his  finger  ! 

Without  quite  knowing  why,  she  was  afraid  to  question  him. 

The  poor  marquise  passed  a  restless  night.  The  kisses 
she  had  received  nestled  in  the  rosy  dimples  of  her  hands,  in 
the  wavy  curls  of  her  hair,  and  even  upon  her  eyelashes.  To- 
ward morning,  she  had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes,  when  she 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  gun-shots,  followed  by  the 
noise  of  galloping  horses. 

The  duke,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  was  returning  to 
the  chateau.  He  had  alighted  and  was  taking  off  his  pistols 
when  the  marquise  appeared. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  called  out  to  her.  "I  brought  down 
Gillou  with  a  single  shot.  We  had  hardly  got  outside  the 
park  gate  before  the  idiot  came  to  us  ;  he  threw  himself  be- 
tween our  horses'  legs,  so  to  speak.  And  for  fear  that  I 
might  not  recognize  him,  he  cried  out :  ( I  am  Gillou  !  kill 
me  ! '  He  kneeled  down  ten  steps  from  me.  When  he  saw 
me  aim  my  pistol  at  him,  he  raised  his  band  in  the  air  and 
held  up  something  brilliant ;  then  he  cried  out  again,  but  I 
don't  know  what  he  said,  for  the  report  of  my  pistol  drowned 
his  voice.  He  fell,  and  one  of  my  men  picked  up  the  brill- 
iant thing  he  held  in  his  hand.  If  you  want  it,  here  it  is  ;  it 
shall  be  vour  part  of  the  booty.  But  there  is  a  little  blood 
on  it" 

The  duke  handed  a  beautiful  diamond  to  the  marquise. 
Recognizing  her  ring,  she  turned  deathly  pale,  and  suddenly 
she  read  clearly  in  her  heart.  She  had  never  loved  the 
duke,  and  now  she  detested  him. —  Translated  from  the 
French. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The  Educational  Qualification. 

San   Francisco,  September  10,  1892, 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  to-day's  issue  of  the  Argonaut  is  printed  acorn- 
munic.-ition  from  Mr.  McLane,  Jr.,  in  regard  to  the  educational  qualification  of 
voter-,  which  you  answer  in  an  editorial  in  a  way  which  is  hardly  plain  to  most 
mind  5. 

As  printed  in  the  proclamation  the  amendments  are: 
.Amendment  No.  1  (Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10)  is  in  regard  to  the 

sessions  of  the  legislature,  etc. 
Amendment  No.  2  (Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7)  is  in  regard  to 
the  incurring  of  indebtedness  over  and  above  the  income 
for  the  yi 


Amendment  No.  ^(Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.   11)  is  in  regard  to 

'  th< 
officers,  etc. 


the  election  of  lieutenant-governor  and  the  pay   of  State 


Amendment  No.  4  (Assembly  Constitutional   Amendment  No.  5)  is  in  regard  to 
the  General   Appropriation   Bill  and  the    Deficiency  Bill, 
containing  more  than  one  appropriation,  etc. 
Amendment  No.  5  (Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  14)  is  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  cities  to  make  charters,  etc. 

I  have  read  thein  all  carefully  and  fail  to  see  wherein  the  "  educational  quali- 
fication clause  "  is  mentioned  as  an  amendment. 

I  am,  together  with  many  others,  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  firmly  be- 
lieving it  to  he  the  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  body  politic,  both  North  and  South, 
and  would  like  to  vote  and  work  for  such  an  amendment. 

Could  you  state  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  the  number  of  the  amendment 
and  its  exact  wording,  and  thus  aid  many  whom  1  know  10  work  for  its  adop- 
tion !  Respectfully  yours,  C.  Union   Brkustek. 

fit  is  not  an  amendment.  It  is  one  of  the  acts  to  be  voted  on,  and  is 
entitled  "  an  act  to  ascertain  and  express  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  upon  the  subject  of  requiting  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation of  voters."  It  calls  for  this  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
'*  in  order  that  future  Legislatures  may  be  guided  thereby  in  submitting 
amendments,"  etc.  Constitutional  amendments  must  be  advertised  by  the 
governor  for  three  months  previous  to  the  election  at  which  they  are  to 
be  voted  on  ;  the  act  referred  to  provides  that  it  shall  be  proclaimed  by 
the  governor  thirty  days  prior  10  the  election.  It  will,  therefore,  appear 
early  next  month.  But  we  would  again  advise  Mr.  Brewster  and  all 
other  citizens  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  published  at  Sacra- 
mento by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  E.  G.  Waite.  for  free  distribu- 
tion,   in   which    the    text  of   this    act   will    be    found    on    pages   68 

and  69. — Ens.] 

-•-♦♦ 

Queen  Victoria  is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  music 
composed  by  the  late  Prince  Albert,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished musician. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Daemon  Lover. 
Under  the  night. 

In  the  white  moonshine, 
Sit  thou  with  me, 
By  the  grave-yard  tree, 
Imogene. 

The  fire-flies  swarm 

In  the  white  moonshine, 
Each  with  its  light 
For  our  bridal  night, 
lmo2ene. 

Blushing  with  love. 

In  the  white  moonshine. 
Lie  in  my  arms. 
So,  safe  from  alarms, 
Imogene. 

Paler  art  thou 

Than  the  while  moonshine. 
Ho  !  thou  art  lost — 
Thou  lovest  a  Ghost. 
Imogene. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrith. 


Ulalume. 
The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober  ; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber. 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul  — 

Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 
These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 

As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll — 

As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
-    In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole — 
That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 

In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere — 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere — 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year — 
{Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) 

We  saw  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber — 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here) — 

We  marked  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber. 
Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent, 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn — 
At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 
Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn — 
Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said :  "  She  is  warmer  than  Dian  ; 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs — 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs — 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  checks  where  the  worm  never  dies. 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes — 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said:  "Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust — 
Oh,  hasten  !-oh,  let  us  not  linger! 

Oh,  fly  ! — let  us  fly  ! — for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied  :  "  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming — 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 

Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light ! 
Its  SybilHc  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night — 

See !  it  flickers  up  through  the  night  ! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming. 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 
We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 

That  can  not  but  guide  us  aright. 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  heaven  through  the  night." 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom— 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom  ; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista. 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — 
Bv  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb. 

And  I  said  :  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb?" 
She  replied  :  "  Ulalume — Ulalume — 
'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume !  " 

Then  my  heart  il  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  thai  were  withering  and  sere. 

And  I  cried  :  -1  It  was  surely  October 
On  (his  very  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 
That  1  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah.  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here? 

Well  1  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Aul>er— 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  1  know.  now.  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber. 
This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 

—Edgar  A.  Pot* 


■ 


. 


Fleet  Street,  in  the  heart  of  London,  has  been  visited  by 
a  plague  of  tiny,  but  persistent  and  venomous,  mosquitoes. 
It  is  believed  that  they  were  of  the  Algerine  variety,  and 
that  they  were  imported  with  "esparto  grass,"  of  which 
paper  is  made  in  the  London  mills. 


September   19,  1S92. 


THE 


ARGON  A  UT. 


CHOLERA-STRICKEN    GOTHAM. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  on  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Plague. 

The  summer  is  over.  Town  is  beginning  to  look  alive. 
Despite  the  growing  dread  of  cholera  that  is  stirring  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  the  wanderers  are  dropping  back  from 
seashore  and  mountain-side,  and  the  big  thoroughfares  are 
beginning  to  put  on  a  resemblance  of  autumn  life  and  move- 
ment. 

But  at  heart  the  city  is  frightened.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
New  York  has  been  so  badly  scared  as  it  was  the  morning 
that  the  papers  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Moravia,  with 
a  record  of  twenty  deaths  at  sea  from  cholera.  Every  paper 
published  a  list  of  directions  how  to  live,  what  to  eat,  and 
what  general  precautions  to  take  should  cholera  enter  the 
city.  Everybody  who  had  friends  in  Europe,  as  almost 
everybody  has,  began  to  realize  that  the  case  was  serious. 
Even  the  innocuously  frivolous  were  affected,  for  it  was 
stated  that  all  goods  entering  from  infected  cities  on  cholera 
steamers  would  be  fumigated,  and  the  men  and  the  women 
who  had  winter  wardrobes  en  route  from  London  and  Paris 
experienced  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Up  in  the  watering-places,  the  exodus  cityward  has  had  a 
sudden  check.  Nobody  feels  quite  easy  about  going  back 
to  town  while  those  three  silent  steamers  lie  off  Hoffman 
Island  and  fly  the  yellow  plague-flag.  Before  leaving,  one 
heard  the  same  query  on  every  tongue  :  "  Aren't  you  afraid 
of  the  cholera?  We  think  of  staying  here  till  the  frost 
comes."  And  should  the  watering-place  be  one  that  has  a 
short  season,  and  hotel  and  boarding-house  close  early  in 
September,  the  outcasts  telegraph  for  rooms  to  any  spot  far 
distant  from  Gotham  where  there  is  food  to  be  had  and  a 
bed  to  be  slept  on.  Judging  by  what  one  hears,  all  the  pop- 
ular autumn  places  will  be  packed.  Lenox,  Stockbridge, 
Lakewood,  Tuxedo,  are  going  to  be  overrun  with  frightened 
people,  who  would  rather  sleep  in  tents  than  show  their  noses 
in  town  before  the  first  hard  frost. 

Meantime,  one  finds  the  city  roused,  but  not  excited.  The 
experienced  say  there  is  no  cause  for  panic  this  autumn,  that 
next  spring  will  be  the  troublous  time.  The  scare  will  do 
good  work  in  keeping  the  city  clean.  Otherwise,  mind  the 
instructions  given,  and  then  one  reads  on  the  front  page  of  a 
close-printed  daily  not  to  eat  any  fruit  or  uncooked  vege- 
tables, not  to  drink  water  unless  it  has  been  boiled,  not  to 
drink  milk,  to  wash  your  hands  in  hot  water  whenever  you 
come  in  from  out-of-doors  ;  above  all  things,  not  to  harbor 
any  sick  person  who  happens  to  fall  at  your  gates  or  on  your 
doorstep.  What  you  are  to  do  with  this  unfortunate,  it  does 
not  state,  but,  presumably,  you  are  expected  to  go  in  the 
house,  lock  the  doors,  and  forget  all  about  him.  One  reads 
the  instructions,  and  then  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  every 
one  else  has  done  the  same  thing,  that  people  have  taken 
them  very  much  to  mind,  and  that  in  careful  families  the 
water  is  already  being  boiled  and  the  green-grocer  no  longer 
visits  the  back-door  for  orders.  The  knowledge  that  those 
motionless,  dark  ships  are  lying  silent  off  Hoffman's  Island, 
where  day  and  night  the  crematory  is  smoking,  has  sent  a 
shudder  of  alarm  through  the  suddenly  startled  city. 

The  three  quarantined  steamers  are  lying  in  the  Lower 
Bay  off  the  south  coast  of  Staten  Island,  close  to  the  two 
store  islands,  and  with  the  low,  dark  hull  of  the  old  hospital- 
ship  Catlin  near  by.  Their  grewsome  proximity  has  scared 
the  dwellers  along  the  adjacent  coasts.  Coney  Island,  which 
is  across  the  Narrows,  is  pouring  many  of  its  frightened  sum- 
mer visitors  back  into  the  city  and  then  to  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  But  the  south  shore  of  Staten  Island  presents  a  pict- 
ure to  awake  the  comments  of  the  cynic. 

In  their  hurried,  feverish  holidays  the  poor  of  the  city 
have  shown  a  decided  predilection  for  this  accessible  spot, 
where  Mhey  could  bathe  in  a  warm,  waveless  sea,  somewhat 
incumbered  by  melon-rinds,  the  mortal  remains  of  dead 
dogs,  and  all  varieties  of  tin-cans — and  where  their  miserable, 
pinched,  and  bloodless  babies  could  breathe  in  air  that  was 
pure  and  fresh  from  the  tranquil,  salt-smelling  ocean,  and 
roll  all  day  on  the  soft,  sun-warmed  sand.  For  the  enter- 
tainment and  beguilement  of  these  poor  creatures  a  miniature 
Brighton  Beach  has  sprung  into  being.  A  long  line  of 
mushroom,  ramshackle,  wooden  hotels,  a  broken  -  down 
promenade,  beer-gardens,  Russian  slides,  dime-shows,  places 
where  they  have  clam  -  bakes,  swings,  nickle  -  in  -  the  -  slot 
machines,  merry-go-rounds,  photographic  studios,  and  num- 
berless hawkers  of  bad  candy,  pop-corn,  and  over-ripe  fruit, 
have  lined  the  reach  of  smooth,  shelving  shore  where  five 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  sand,  dry-grass,  and  sea- 
gulls. 

All  summer  this  place  is  packed  with  all  types  of  the 
masses.  On  Sundays  they  swarm  there,  and  the  Russian 
slides  and  the  merry-go-rounds  get  in  their  deadly  work  and 
succeed  in  making  all  their  votaries  extremely  seasick. 
Though  it  is  late  in  the  season  now,  the  Sunday  crowd  is  still 
good-sized.  The  dark  hulls  lying  motionless  across  the  level, 
shining  sea  do  not  seem  to  exercise  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  these  determined  holiday-makers.  Sitting  on 
the  sand  among  their  opened  lunch-baskets,  carousing  on 
hard-boiled  eggs,  over-ripe  fruit,  and  lemonade  in  glass 
bottles,  they  have  only  to  raise  their  eyes  to  see  the  three 
plague  ships,  the  circling  cordon  of  patrol-boats  flying  the 
white  police  flag,  the  dark  shapes  of  the  two  islands,  from 
one  of  which  a  steady  line  of  smoke  rises  from  the  tall  tower 
of  the  crematory.  But  this  fateful  sight  seems  only  to  be 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  fascinated  curiosity,  as  one  looks  at  a 
thrilling,  blood-curdling  play  from  the  security  of  the  orches- 
tra chairs. 

Meantime,  the  news  from  the  quarantined  steamers  is  frag- 
mentary. The  newspaper-tugs  go  within  hail  and  shriek  out 
queries  and  get  answers  from  the  uneasy  prisoners.  The 
Normannia  carries  over  four  hundred  first-class  passengers 
whose  state  of  mind  is  not  tranquil.  The  emigrants  have  at 
last  been  removed  to  the  islands,  and  on  Monday,  people  on 
the  shore  could  see  that  the  Normannia.  was  wrapped  in 
clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  steerage,  and  passengers 


on  vessels  skirting  her  windward  side  could  smell  the  odor 
of  powerful  disinfectants.  The  steerage  was  being  fumi- 
gated. The  cabin-passengers  are  naturally  anxious  to  get 
off  the  infected  vessel,  and  in  their  shrieked  conversations 
over  the  rail  to  friends  in  tugs  below  have  stated  their 
ability  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  to  charter  a  vessel  into 
which  they  can  be  moved  and  lie  off  the  quarantine  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  plague  ships. 

Up  to  within  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  no  police  patrol 
to  regulate  the  distance  to  which  passing  vessels  and  tugs, 
bearing  friends  of  the  prisoners,  could  come.  Steam-yachts, 
tugs,  and  sailing  vessels  curiously  ranged  round  the  cholera 
fleet,  sometimes  circled  in  between  the  steamers,  as  a  rule 
taking  pains  to  keep  on  the  windward  side.  Now  the  police 
patrol  is  organized,  and  two  tugs  skirt  the  fleet,  keeping  off 
the  curious  and  the  foolhardy.  The  distance  to  which  ves- 
sels may  come  is  one  half-mile.  The  press-tugs  are  allowed 
to  approach  within  talking  distance.  But  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  board  one  of  the  quarantined  steamers  will  be  shot 
down,  and  the  patrol-boats  will  arrest  and  confine  in  the  old 
hospital-ship,  Catlin,  the  captain  and  crew  of  any  craft  that 
attempts  to  approach  too  close  to  the  stricken  trio. 

The  Normannia? s  passengers  have  been  kept  busy  scream- 
ing over  the  rail  to  the  reporters  and  their  friends  in  the 
press-boats.  The  men  clamor  for  tobacco.  Order  after 
order  has  gone  out  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  to  be  brought  in 
by  the  health  officers.  Some  complain  bitterly  of  the  fare. 
Everything  served  is  cooked  to  shreds,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  cholera  germs.  Supplies  of  food  and  mineral- 
water  have  gone  down  the  bay,  and  despite  the  overcooked 
state  of  the  cuisine,  the  Normannia  is  said  to  set  a  good 
table. 

The  theatrical  people  on  board  are  naturally  in  a  very  dis- 
gusted state  of  mind.  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  who  was  billed 
to  astound  New  York  in  her  startling  conception  of  "  Ta-ra- 
ra  boom-de-ay,"  looks  over  the  rail  and  screams  down  her 
indignation  and  impatience  to  scores  of  listening  reporters. 
Miss  Collins,  from  this  long-range  view,  is  said  to  be  very 
pretty,  and  to  wear  a  gray-cloth  deer-stalker  cap.  Mean- 
while, New  York  waits  for  "  Ta-ra-ra  boom-de-ay."  Miss 
Johnstone  Bennett,  who  was  to  appear  in  "Jane"  last  Mon- 
day evening,  is  also  held  in  quarantine.  She  has  trunks  full 
of  gorgeous  frocks  in  the  hold,  which  will  one  and  all  have 
to  be  fumigated.  Her  stout  but  nicely  made  figure,  her 
round  face,  and  her  dark  head,  with  its  sleekly  parted,  shining 
hair,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  waiting  steamer.  Mr. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  Palmer  Company,  is  there,  too.  His 
company  await  him,  so  does  his  theatre,  so  does  the  admiring 
audience  that  his  players  have  so  often  charmed  and  amused. 
But  every  death  that  occurs  among  the  Normannia 's  emi- 
grants prolongs  Mr.  Palmer's  stay  in  the  Lower  Bay  for 
twenty  days  more. 

To  pass  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  at  one  single  bound, 
here  is  a  conversation  that  took  place  some  days  ago  between 
a  young  New  York  girl,  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  the 
best  class,  and  a  tourist,  who  was  resting  from  a  long  West- 
ern trip  at  one  of  the  higher-class  watering-places.  It  is 
worth  while  reporting  this  conversation,  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  average  young  New  Yorker  regards  the  country 
outside  her  native  town.  Parisians,  it  is  said,  look  upon 
Paris  as  all  Fiance.  The  New  York  girl  regards  Gotham 
as  all  the  United  States  ;  and,  while  she  may  be  quite  well 
up  in  the  geography  and  peoples  of  Europe,  art"  ignorance, 
snowing  itself  naked  and  not  ashamed,  marks  her  conversa- 
tion when  the  West  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion. 

The  girl  here  referred  to  belonged  to  the  class  of  fairly  in- 
telligent, well-brought-up,  carefully  trained  New  York  young 
women.  She  looked  sixteen,  and  may  have  been  twenty- 
six.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  was  very  simply  dressed, 
though  her  father  is  immensely  wealthy  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  person.  She  had  a  singularly  candid,  childish  manner, 
and  a  soft  and  deprecating  way  of  talking,  as  if  she  had 
been  trained  to  regard  herself  as  a  young  person  who 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  in  the  English  style.  She 
was  speaking  of  her  affection  for  a  certain  watering-place  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast : 

"  There  are  a  good  many  Western  people  there,"  she 
said,  "and  you  know  /like  to  see  the  Western  people.  Of 
course  you  don't  always  want  to  know  them,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  them." 

The  gentleman  assented,  and  said  he  thought  so,  too. 

"  It  is  broadening,"  she  continued,  "  to  go  to  those 
watering  -  places  where  one  sees  the  Westerners.  It 
broadens  your  mind  to  meet  them.  One  is  apt  to  get  rather 
narrow  if  one  never  goes  out  of  New  York  or  meets  only 
New  Yorkers." 

The  gentleman  acquiesced  in  this  extremely  revolutionary 
sentiment.  The  girl,  encouraged  by  his  tranquil  reception 
of  her  original  reflections,  grew  more  daring. 

"/,"  she  announced,  defiantly — "I  have  met  some  of 
those  Westerners,  and  I  liked  them.  I  never  knew  any  till 
I  went  away  to  the  seaside  in  the  summer,  and  I  liked  some 
of  them.  They  have  broadened  my  mind.  There  arc  nice 
people  in  the  West." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  her,  and  said  he  thought  there 
were — quite  a  good  many. 

"  You  see,"  she  went  on,  "  we  never  see  them  in  New 
York,  and  so  we  don't  really  know  anything  about  them, 
unless  we  meet  them  in  the  summer  at  the  seaside.  That 
is  why  I  like  the  seaside  so  much.  I  have  met  them,  and 
I  feel  that  my  mind  has  been  very  much  broadened." 

"  You  have  never  been  West  ? "  said  the  gentleman,  a 
trifle  curiously. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  little  simpering  laugh  ;  "  at 
least,  never  further  west  than  Philadelphia,  and,  of  course, 
you  can't  call  that  far." 

New  York,  September  7,  1892. 


HARDY'S    "PURE    WOMAN.' 


What  the  Novelist  Says  of  "  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles.' 


Van  Gryse. 


Lord  Rosebery  is  credited  with  this  sarcastic  comment 
on  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  : 
"  They  sit  on  twenty-two-guinea  chairs  and  look  at  sixteen- 
shilling  oleographs." 


Thomas  Hardy,  in  a  recent  interview  with  Raymond 
Blathwayt,  spoke  freely  of  his  latest  novel,  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  and  said  much  that  will  interest  our  read- 
ers. Those  who  recall  the  symposium  of  critical  discus- 
sions of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Tess  was  "a 
pure  woman" — as  Mr.  Hardy  designated  her  in  the  sub- 
title of  his  story — which  the  Argonaut  printed  shortly  after 
the  book  came  out,  will  be  especially  glad  to  hear  the 
author's  presentation  of  his  reasons  for  so  describing  her. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Blathwayt's  suggestion  that  "surely  with- 
out any  very  great  stretching  of  points  Tess  might  have  left 
with  Angel  when  he  returned  to  her,  and  so  have  avoided 
her  last  great  sin,  with  its  fearful  punishment,"  Mr.  Hardy 
shook  his  head  and  said  : 

"  No,  the  optimistic  '  living  happily  ever  after '  alwavs  raises  in  me  a 
greater  horror  by  its  ghastly  unreality  than  the  honest  sadness  that 
comes  of  a  logical  and  inevitable  tragedy.  The  murder  that  Tess  com- 
mits is  the  hereditary  quality,  to  which  I  more  than  once  allude,  work- 
ing out  in  this  impoverished  descendant  of  a  once  noble  family.  That 
is  logical.  And  again,  it  is  but  a  simple  transcription  of  the  obvious 
that  she  should  make  reparation  by  death  (or  her  sin.  Many  women 
who  have  written  to  me  have  forgiven  Tess,  because  she  expiated  her 
offense  on  the  scaffold.  You  ask  why  Tess  should  not  have  gone  off 
with  Clare,  and  '  lived  happily  ever  after.'  Do  vou  not  see  that  under 
any  circumstances  they  were  doomed  to  unhappiness  ?  A  sensitive  man 
like  Angel  Clare  could  never  have  been  happy  with  her.  After  the  first 
few  months,  he  would  inevitably  have  thrown  her  failings  in  her  face. 
He  did  not  recoil  from  her  after  the  murder,  it  is  true.  He  was  in  love 
with  her  failings  then,  I  suppose  ;  he  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time  ; 
with  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  he  forgave  the  greater  sin 
when  he  could  not  pardon  the  lesser,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  by  her  des- 
perate act  she  had  made  some  reparation.  She  had  done  what  she 
could.  She  had  done  exactly  what  I  think  one  of  her  nature  under 
similar  circumstances  would  have  done  in  real  life.  It  is  led  up  to  right 
through  the  story.  One  looks  for  the  climax.  One  is  not  to  be  cheated 
out  of  it  by  the  exigencies  of  inartistic  conventionality.  And  so  there 
come  the  tears  of  faithful  tragedv  in  place  of  the  ghastly  and  affected 
smile  of  the  conventionally  optimistic  writer.  And  it  is  the  very  favor- 
able reception  by  the  public  of  this  sad  ending  to  my  story  that  has  im- 
pressed me  as  a  good  sign.  At  one  time  a  publisher  would  tell  you 
that  'a  tragic  ending'  was  always  a  failure.  Now,  however,  people 
have  studied  more  fully  the  fictions  of  all  time,  and  are  infinitely  more 
artistic." 

When  asked  if  his  characters  were  drawn  from  life,  Mr. 
Hardy  replied  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  almost  all  of  them.  Tess,  I  only  once  saw  in  the  flesh.  I 
was  walking  along  one  evening  and  a  cart  came  along  in  which  was 
seated  my  beautiful  heroine,  who,  I  must  confess,  was  urging  her  steed 
along  with  rather  unnecessary  vehemence  of  language.  She  colored 
up  very  much  when  she  saw  me,  but — as  a  novelist — I  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  once  and  adopted  her  as  my  heroine.  Old  Mr.  Clare  was  a 
Dorsetshire  parson  whose  name  still  lives  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands.  Girls  resembling  the  three  dairymaids  used  to  get  me  to 
write  their  love-letters  for  them  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  suppose  that 
unconsciously  I  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  their  mode  of  life  and  speech, 
and  so  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  it  in  the  dairy  at  '  Talbothays.'  " 

Then  the  interviewer  wanted  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for 
his  description  of  Tess  as  a  pure  woman  after  her  unneces- 
sary return  to  Alec  D'Urberville,  and  for  adding  to  her 
sin  a  cruel  murder  ;  the  latter  Mr.  Blathwayt  thought  un- 
justifiable. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  "  but  I  still  maintain  that  her  in- 
nate puritv  remained  intact  to  the  very  last ;  though  I  frankly  own  that 
a  certain  outward  purity  left  her  on  her  last  fall.  I  regarded  her  then 
as  being  in  the  hands  of  circumstances,  not  morally  responsible,  a  mere 
corpse  drifting  with  the  current  to  her  end." 

The  interviewer  next  accused  Mr.  Hardy  of  appearing  to 
ignore  the  idea  that  purity  is  as  binding  on  men  as  on 
women,  when  he  depicts  Angel  Clare  casting  off  his  wife  for 
an  offense  of  ignorance,  and  yet  the  very  next  week  pro- 
posing to  elope  with  her  friend.  "  Nature  herself,"  he  said, 
"  remorselessly  exacts  a  purity  in  woman  which  she  does  not 
demand  from  man ;  and  you  have  shown  this  truth  in 
'  Tess,'  I  think."     Mr.  Hardy  replied  : 

"  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  have  striven  to  show.  I  have  adhered  to 
human  nature.  I  draw  no  inferences,  I  don't  even  feel  them.  I  only 
trv  to  give  an  artistic  shape  to  standing  (acts.  Angel  Clare  you  de- 
scribe as  odious.  Well,  I  have  had  many  letters  from  men  who  say 
they  would  have  done  exactly  as  he  did.  Angel  is  a  type  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  modern  young  man.  Cruel,  but  not  intentionally  so.  It 
was  the  fault  of  his  fastidious  temperament.  Had  he  not  been  a  man 
of  great  subu'lty  of  mind,  he  would  have  followed  his  brothers  into  the 
church.  But  he  had  intellectual  freedom  in  the  dairy.  A  subtle,  poet- 
ical man,  he  preferred  that  life  to  the  conventional  life.  As  to  the  pretty 
dairymaids  falling  in  love  with  him,  all  my  men  correspondents  con- 
demn it  as  impossible  ;  all  my  women  friends  say  it  is  exactly  what  would 
have  happened." 

To  the  statement  that,  in  the  case  of  women  especially, 
les  extremes  se  touchent ;  that  human  nature  is  far  stronger 
in  the  duchess  and  the  dairymaid  than  it  is  in  the  daughter  of 
the  lawyer  or  the  draper  ;  that  you  would  find  far  more 
Tesses  among  the  aristocracy  than  you  would  among  middle- 
class  provincials  : 

"  That  is  probably  true,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  one  often  notices  in  the 
woman  of  position  the  same  transparency  of  passions,  the  same  im- 
pulses, the  same  gentle,  candid  femininity  that  you  meet  with  in 
dairymaids.  The  higher  or  the  lower  you  go,  the  more  natural  arc 
the  people — especially  the  women.  Hence,  perhaps,  they  an 
ceived  more  casilv. 

"  Protestations  and  approvals,"  he  continued,  "  came  from  the  most 
unexpected  quarters.  Every  clergyman  I  know  has  broadly  approved 
of  my  bookasaslory,  and  especially  of  the  christening  scene,  which,  in 
deference  to  the  advice  of  a  certain  friend  of  mine — a  thorough  in.m 
of  the  world — 1  had  left  out  in  the  serial  publication  of  '  Tess.' 

Finally  the  interviewer  ventured  the  hope  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  book  would  be  greater  freedom  for  grave 
consideration  of  certain  deep  problems  of  human  life. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  with  .1  smile,  "that  would  be  a  very 
ambitious  hope  on  my  part.  Remember  I  am  only  a  learner  in  tile 
art  of  novel- writing.  Still  1  do  feel  very  strongly  thai  the  position  of 
man  and  woman  in  nature,  ihings  which  every  oik-  is  thinking  and  no- 
body saying,  mav  be  taken  up  and  treated  frankly.  Until  latdj 
novelists  have  been  obliged  to  arrange  situations  and  <ttn»u>-tnei.i  ■ 
which  they  knew  to  be  indescribably  unreal,  but  dear  to  the  Heart  -A 
the  amiable  novel-reader.  See  how  this  ties  the  hands  of  a  writer 
who  is  forced  to  make  his  characters  act  unnaturally,  in  order  that  he 
may  produce  the  spurious  effect  of  their  being  in  harmony  with  social 
forms  and  ordinances." 

-^  •  ♦i 

A  Frenchman  has  invented  an  envelope  which  exposes 
part  of  the  letter  to  the  stamp  that  makes  the  postmark. 
Thus  the  inclosure  will  bear  official  proof  of  the  date  on 
which  it  was  posted. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September   19,  1892. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Eva  McGlasson,  the  author  of  the  successful 
book,  "  Diana's  Livery."  and  of  "  An  Earthly  Para- 
gon," which  has  been  running  as  a  serial  in  a 
weekly  paper,  is  a  young  Southern  woman.  She 
wrote  "  Diana's  Livery"  before  she  was  twenty. 

Dr.  Holland's  "Bitter  Sweet"  and  "Kathrina" 
will  soon  be  reprinted  in  the  Cameo  Series. 

A  novel  by  a  new  American  author  is  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  in  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library.  The  title  is  "In  Old  St.  Stephen's,"  and 
the  author  is  Miss  Jeanie  Drake,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Her  story  presents  a  sketch  of  the  life  oi  an  old  fam- 
ily in  South  Carolina  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
General  Lafayette  and  Calhoun  are  among  the  char- 
acters introduced. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  will  shortly 
publish  a  work  entitled  "The  Beauties  of  Nature 
and  the  Wonders  of  the  World,"  uniform  with  his 
"  Pleasures  of  Life." 

There  is  no  failure  in  the  popularity  of  Walter 
Scott,  in  Great  Britain  at  any  rate.  The  new  six- 
penny edition  is  having  a  remarkable  sale.  Only 
one  firm  receives  them  on  the  terms  of  "sale  or  re- 
turn "  ;  but  although  twenty  or  more  numbers  have 
already  been  issued,  this  firm  has  not  yet  returned 
or  changed  a  single  copy. 

A  new  story  by  Amelie  Rives,  entitled  "  Barbara 
Dering,"  will  soon  be  issued. 

The  London  Spectator  says  : 

"  When  we  feel  the  inevi lability  of  a  quotation,  it  must  be 
of  a  transcendent  merit  not  to  make  us  cry  mercy  from  It 
at  last.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  grateful  as  we  are  to 
Lord  Tennyson  for  his  beautiful  lines,  'The  old  order 
changeth.*  etc.,  and  'Prayer  moves  the  arm  that  moves 
the  world,"  we  have  been  tempted  to  wish  sometimes  that 
they  had  not  been  written,  since,  when  suggested  by  the 
subject,  they  are  never  left  to  our  own  recollection. 
Neither  can  the  favorite  topic  of  '  woman  '  ever  be  treated 
without  a  nervous  dread  creeping  over  us,  of  the  '  Creature 
not  too  bright  and  good,  for  human  nature's  daily  food,' 
and  of  the  '  Oh,  woman  \  in  our  hours  of  ease.'  " 

"Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death,"  by  Frank  Barrett, 
author  of  "The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane,"  is 
ready. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  propose  a 
four-text  edition  of  "  Hamlet,"  to  be  sold  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  subscribers.  In  exact  fac-simile 
the  texts  ot  1603,  1604,  1623,  will  be  paralleled  with 
an  eclectic  modern  text  and  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  German  version  performed  in  Dresden 
in  1603.    The  volume  will  be  luxuriously  got  up. 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  cholera, 
the  price  of  Dr.  Klein's  work,  "The  Bacteria  in 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  has  been  reduced. 

The  editorial  preface  of  the  Pagan  Review  de- 
clares that  the  directors  of  the  magazine  "aim  at 
thorough -going  unpopularity,"  and  adds  :  "  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  blessed  who 
expect  little,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed."  It  states 
further  that  the  Review  is  to  be  "a  mouthpiece  of 
the  new  pagan  sentiment  of  the  younger  generation." 

The  last  volume  in  the  Appleton  Summer  Series 
will  be  "  Mr.  Former's  MariUiI  Claims,"  by  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston. 

A  unique  and  valuable  work  by  Walter  Besant, 
entitled  "  London,"  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  the  city  as  a  body-politic,  but  the 
story  of  the  life  of  the  people  at  different  periods, 
from  the  earliest  historical  records  to  the  times  of 
the  Georges.    The  book  will  be  very  fully  illustrated. 

M.  Daudet  testifies  that  Frenchmen  of  letters  are 
generally  haters  of  music.  It  was  Gautier  who  talked 
about  music  being  the  most  expensive  of  all  noises. 

An  English  critic  notes  that  upon  the  younger 
generation  of  writers  the  influence  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  steadily  growing  ;  that  from  him  they 
are  learning  the  secret  of  fastidious  and  scrupulous 
diction,  of  rapid  and  veracious  narrative,  of  meas- 
ured design  and  proportion. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  new  novel,  "The  Snare  of  the 
Fowler,"  is  announced  for  early  publication. 

Brander  Matthews  has  collected  a  number  of  his 
magazine  articles  on  literary  and  philological  sub- 
jects, and  they  will  shortly  appear  in  book-form  under 
the  title  of  "  Americanisms  and  Briticisms,  with  Other 
Essays  on  Other  Isms." 

The  latest  posthumous  Hugo,  "France  el  Bel- 
gique,"  is  made  up  of  notes  of  travel  in  the  two  coun- 
tries from  1834  to  1839. 

Mr.  Warner  says  in  Harper's  that  if  people  were  as 
careless  about  what  they  eat  as  about  what  they  read, 
dyspepsia  would  be  much  more  common  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  he  attributes  the  comparative  failure  of 
some  good  books  to  a  defect  in  distribution.  "  Many 
a  volume  of  high  character,"  he  declares,  "  has  a 
success  within  a  limited  circle  and  is  praised  by  the 
critics,  and  then  drops  out  of  notice  when  not  a  tenth 
of  the  people  had  ever  heard  of  it  who  would  be  as 
likely  to  buy  it  as  the  few  who  did  read  it  when  it 
was  first  launched." 

H.  A.  Beers,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Yale,  has  prepared  a  volume  of  "Sketches  of  Yale 
Life  " 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  play,  "  Azuma  ;  or,  The  Jap- 


anese Wife,"  is  said  to  be  "Japanese  in  scene  and 
character  and  '  Frenchy '  in  motives."  The  play- 
wright himself  says  of  it : 

"  The  present  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  full 
narratives,  and  has  written  his  play  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  composing  a  literary  work  in  romantic  form  worthy, 
if  it  may  be.  of  the  beautiful  heroine,  who  is  a  pure  and 
true  type  of  the  highest  Japanese  womanhood,  and  also 
supplying  for  the  modern  English  and  American  stage  a 
tragedy  in  all  respects  actable,  and  illustrating,  with  close 
fidelity,  the  manners  and  motives  of  the  Japanese  people." 


A  very  timely  book  is  "  The  Career  of  Columbus," 
by  Charles  Elton,  M.  P. 

Henrik  Ibsen  is  at  work  on  a  new  play  which  is 
said  to  contain  characters  taken  from  personal 
friends.  The  first  act  is  finished  and  has  been 
printed  at  Copenhagen.  The  play  is  a  comedy,  with 
scenes  laid  in  Christiania. 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  novel  is  the  story  on  which 
his  play,  "  Squire  Kate,"  is  framed. 

1  In  a  month  or  two,  a  new  volume  by  the  Duke  of 
Argylc  will  make  its  appearance  in  England,  called 
"  The  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society." 

Lord  Salisbury  has  distributed  three  baronetcies 
and  a  knighthood  among  some  of  his  chief  supporters 
in  the  press.  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Mr.  John  Jafrray,  of  the  Birmingham 
Post,  and  Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  Globe,  have  all 
become  baronets,  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  vener- 
able scholar  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  was  in  the  old  days  a  contributor,  is 
made  a  knight.  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  could 
have  had  a  peerage  under  certain  conditions  which 
he  has  not  chosen  to  accept ;  but  the  list  of  honors  to 
journalists  has  not,  as  was  expected,  been  rounded 
with  a  peerage  to  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the 
chief  ex-ministerial  organ,  the  Times. 

Mrs.  Deland  has  written  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  modern  books.  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  is  said 
to  be  in  its  fifty-fifth  thousand. 

A  volume  of  "  Essays  :  Historical  and  Political," 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  is  coming  from  the 
Riverside  Press. 

Miss  Katharine  Wormeley  is  still  at  work  upon 
her  Balzac  translations,  and  "  Lost  Illusions"  will 
succeed  "  Pierrette." 

Making  a  Market  for  Books. 

Writers  who  are  interested  in  the  methods  of  in- 
troducing a  book  will  be  astonished  at  the  success 
that  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  H.  Maber, 
as  recorded  in  Printers'  Ink.  Mr.  Maber's  book 
was  technical,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  published  by  a 
book  firm,  and  they  should  have  known  how  to  dis- 
pose of  it  ;  and  yet,  after  they  had  "  exhausted  the 
demand"  for  it  with  twelve  hundred  copies,  he  bv 
advertising  ran  the  sales  up  to  fourteen  thousand, 
and  then  sold  out  while  there  was  a  steady  demand. 
The  lesson  is  plain  that  publishers  are  too  chary  of 
advertising.     Mr.  Maber  says  : 

"'Once  upon  a  time' a  book  firm  asked  my  consent  to 
its  getting  out,  in  book-form,  a  series  of  articles  I  was  then 
writing  for  the  Toledo  Blade.  I  consented,  and  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies  was  printed. 

"  When  twelve  hundred  copies  were  sold,  I  was  told  that 
the  market  was  supplied,  and  that  the  remaining  copies 
were  dead  stock — worth  only  so  much  as  they  weighed  for 
old  paper. 

"  When  this  had  been  told  me  several  times,  1  offered  to 
take  the  unsold  copies  at  a  low  price,  as  part  pay  for  royalty 
due  me. 

"The  publishers  had  handled  the  book  in  the  regular 
beaten  way.  Copies  had  been  sent  to  forty  or  fifty  papers 
for  notice,  and  these  notices  were  decidedly  favorable.  An 
advertisement  or  two  had  been  inserted  in  the  Weekly 
Blade,  and  then  '  nature  took  her  course." 

"  I  was  assured  that  a  sale  of  twelve  hundred  copies  was 
not  to  be  despised,  that  the  majority  of  books  published 
rarely  reached  a  sale  of  one  thousand,  and  that  a  book  ten 
months  old  was  as  dead  as  if  entombed  with  the  Pharaohs. 

"  Having  eight  hundred  copies  in  my  possession,  I  pro- 
posed to  turn  them  into  money,  and  I  believed  that  I  0">uld 
create  a  market  for  them  by  spending  a  few  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising. My  writings  had  made  me  acquainted  with  two 
valuable  constituencies — the  business  world,  reached  weekly 
by  the  American  Grocer,  of  New  York,  and  the  general 
public  who  read  the  weekly  Toledo  Blade.  I  wrote  an 
advertisement  for  the  Grocer  that  would  appeal  to  mer- 
chants and  clerks  ("the  book  was  about  business)  ;  selected 
my  position,  and  changed  copy  every  week.  My  advertise- 
ment for  the  Blade  was  written  for  parents  and  for  young 
men  who  thought  of  entering  stores  as  clerks. 

"  In  four  weeks  I  had  closed  out  my  eight  hundred  copies, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  annoyed  at  the  large  number  of 
orders  1  was  com  pvl  led  to  return  unfilled.  1  showed  these 
to  a  Chicago  publisher,  and  it  resulted  ii.  his  deciding  to 
lake  hold  of  the  book,  and  in  the  next  ton  years  he  sold 
five  thousand  copies..  Then  he  decided  that  toe  market  was 
closed  forever.  Hut  I  took  the  plates  off  his  hands,  got  Out 
a  new  edition  of  the  book,  advertised  it  by  sample  pages 
and  a  neat  circular,  and  kept  selling  till  sales  reached 
fourteen  thousand  copies,  and  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
end  was  reached. 

"Just  then  I  received  a  proposal  to  sell  the  plates  and 
copyright,  that  the  book  might  be  brought  out  as  a  sub- 
scription work.  I  sold  out  and  have  no  further  knowledge 
of  the  book. 

"  So  much  for  that  experiment. 

"  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  discussing  business  methods 
and  business  houses.  They  attracted  some  attention,  and 
my  friend,  Mr.  Nixon,  was  sure  they  would  sell  well  in 
book-form.  I  submitted  them  to  two  publishing  houses, 
and  they  were  declined.  I  knew  they  would  sell  if  in  a 
book,  and,  though  I  did  not  like  the  bother  of  marketing  a 
book,  i  determined  to  be  my  own  publisher. 

'•  I  had  the  matter  set  up  and  stereotyped,  and  the  little 
book  got  up  in  neat  shape,  and  then  went  to  work  m  make 
a  demand  and  a  market  for  it, 

"  It  particularly  appealed  to  traveling  salesmen,  but 
would  also  interest  business  people  of  all  kinds  and  in  all 
departments. 

"  1  proposed,  first,  to  induce  people  to  want  the  book, 
and  then  to  educate  the  trade  regarding  it  and  where  it 
was  to  be  had. 

"  I  prepared  a  circular  that  was  mailed  direct  to  a  select 
list  of  houses  employing  traveling  men,  and  this  sold  me 
two  thousand  copies  before  the  book  was  out. 

"  I  then  advertised  it  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  in  two- 
line  notices  in  the  New  York  Sundav  papers.  I  also  put  a 
snappy  advertisement  in  a  few  leading  trade  papers,  and 
then  devoted  myself  to  the  news  companies. 

"  Having  other  business  in  New  York,  I  dropped  into  the 
office  of  the  American  News  Company.  I  had  always 
heard  of  this  concern  as  wanting  the  earth,  and  I  went  there 


prepared  to  give  it  to  them,  charges  prepaid.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  I  was  turned  over  to  the  man  having  charge 
of  the  book  department-,  and  he  met  me  in  a  surprisingly 
fair  manner.  He  told  me  what  the  concern  had  to  do  with 
books  they  handled, and  what  it  wanted  as  its  pay  fordoing 
it,  and  I  am  free  to  say  I  thought  the  margin  low  enough. 

"  The  concern  took  hold  of  my  book  and  pushed  it  for 
me,   entirely   to   my   satisfaction,  and  1  trust  to   its  own. 

"  The  other  news  companies  sent  in  orders,  and  my  little 
book  reached  a  sale  of  eleven  thousand  copies  at  a  good 
margin  of  profit  on  each  copy. 

"About  this  time  a  Chicago  firm  got  its  eyes  on  it,  and, 
knowing  that  the  selling  of  books  was  not  my  business,  pro- 
posed to  buy  the  plates  and  copyright,  and  I  sold  lo  them. 

"  I  have  seen  occasional  articles  upon  the  subject  of  ad- 
vertising books,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  have  some  in- 
terest to  see  what  might  be  done  in  that  line,  even  by  one 
entirely  outside  of  the  book-trade  channels.  And  if  this 
can  be  done  by  such  an  one,  how  much  better  might  it  not 
be  done  by  one  in  the  trade? 

"  ft  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ninety-nine  books  in  one 
hundred  are  put  on  the  market  and  left  to  sell  themselves. 
Of  this  I  am  sure:  there  is  a  great  public  ready  to  buy 
books — a  public  that  ihe  average  publisher  never  reaches." 


New    Publications. 
"  Dora  Darling  :  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment," 
by  Jane  G.  Austen,  has  been  reissued  in  the  Good 
Company  Series  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Big  Stake,"  an  English  love-story  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Jocelyn,  has  been  issued  in  the  Series  of 
Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  The  Rovings  of  a  Restless  Boy,"  by  Katharine 
B.  Foot,  is  the  story  of  a  lad  who  ran  away  to  sea, 
and  describes  the  strange  sights  he  saw  and  the 
hard  life  he  led  in  the  forecastle.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Rhythmical  Gymnastics,"  by  Mary  S.  Thomp- 
son, contains  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  the 
voice  and  the  cultivation  of  grace.  As  a  presentation 
of  the  newest  ideas  in  its  line  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  excellent  authorities.  Published  by  Edgar 
S.  Werner,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  A  Son  of  Old  Harry,"  by  Albion  W.  Tourg6e,  is 
a  lively  story  of  life  in  the  middle  West  of  forty 
years  ago,  where  men  had  strong  passions  and  min- 
gled piety  with  their  horse-racing  and  prayed  for  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies.  Published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Song  of  America  and  Columbus,"  by 
Kinahan  Comwallis,  is  a  metrical  account  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  and  a  "sequel  to  the  discov- 
er;' of  the  Xew  World  by  Columbus  as  seen  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Published  at  the  office 
of  the  Daily  Investigator,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Family  Canoe  Trip,"  by  Florence  Watters 
Snedeker,  is  an  entertaining  little  account  of  an  ex- 
pedition by  water  from  New  York  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  dainty  little 
"  thumb-nail "  sketches  and  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs, and  is  issued  In  their  Black  and  White  Series 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Table  Book  and  Test  Problems  in  Mathematics," 
prepared  by  J.  K.  Ellwood,  A.  M.,  contains  seventy- 
eight  formulas  for  various  mathematical  processes, 
from  finding  the  area  of  a  circle  to  determining  the 
volume  of  a  spherical  cone  ;  tables  of  logarithms  and 
of  logarithmic  and  natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
and  cotangents  ;  and  a  large  number  of  problems  in 
which  the  formulas  are  used,  with  solutions.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature  "  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  edited  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  containing  selections  relating  to  peda- 
gogues and  pedagogics  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Roger  Aschani,  Moliere,  Fuller,  Rousseau,  Shen- 
stone,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Miss  Mitford,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hughes,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Washington  Irving,  and  others. 
Each  extract  is  preceded  by  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  and  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  the  famous 
critics.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.40  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Woodman  "  is  the  title  of  an  English  trans- 
lation, made  by  Mrs.  John  Simpson,  of  "  Le  For- 
estier,"  by  "Jules  de  Glouvet  " — the  pen  name  of 
Guernay  de  Beaurepaire,  the  Procure ur-G£n£ral  of 
France,  who  drew  up  the  act  of  accusation  against 
General  Boulanger  and  conducted  the  recent  trial 
against  the  Parisian  anarchists.  It  is  a  "  rustic  ro- 
mance," a  story  of  deep  pathos,  in  which  the  purity 
of  passion  and  dignity  of  love  among  the  French 
peasants  is  shown  in  striking  contrast  to  the  inde- 
cencies that  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  same  class  when  treated  in  novels  by  Zola  and 
the  other  realists.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $i-co  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co..  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  S50  MARKET, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  are  now 
only  fifty  cents  a  packet. 


D.    APPLETON   &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


Pictures   from   Roman   Life 
and    Story. 

By  Professor  A.  J.  Church,  author  of  "Stories 
from  Homer,"  "  Stories  from  Virgil,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  the  picturesque  and  graphic  manner  which 
distinguishes  his  work,  Professor  Church  has  drawn 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  ihe  lives  and  times  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  brings  up  before  the 
reader  Horace  and  Maecenas  and  Seneca,  and  other 
contemporaries  of  the  doomed  line  of  Cresars,  as 
well  as  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  and  frantic  ex- 
cesses of  the  emperors  themselves.  He  is  never 
didactic,  but  always  readable,  and  his  book  is  an 
admirable  example  of  history  presented  intelligently 
and  judiciously  in  popular  form. 

A   Chronological    Table    of 
Universal    History. 

Extending  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
1892.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  Teachers, 
and  Readers.  By  Louis  Heilprin.  121110, 
2copages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Mr.    Fortner's   Marital 

Claims, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston,  author  of  "  Dukes- 
borough  Tales,"  "  Widow  Guthrie,"  etc. 
Appletons'  Summer  Series.  i6mo.  With 
novel,  specially  designed  cover  and  orna- 
mented edges,  50  cents. 

"  Mr.  Johnston  is  one  of  the  best  living  chroniclers  of 
Southern  rural  life  and  character."—  Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlie  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3.  &  5  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 
— at — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

NEW   BOOKS. 

Conway — Life  of  Thomas  Paine.     2  vols $5  00 

Clifford.  Mrs.  W.  K.— Aunt  Anne i  25 

Bastable — Public  Finance 4  00 

Alan  Muir — Charming  to  Her  Latest  Day 50 

And  all  the  Latest  Publications,  at 

-:    D  O  X  E  Y  '  S    :- 

Tuder  Palace  Hotel. 


REMINGTONS 


Columbian  Exposition 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort  have  just 
concluded  contract  awarding:  the  Reming- 
ton Standard  Typewriter  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  furnishing  Type  writers  for  use 
during  the  .  Exposition.  The  "World's  Fair 
Commission  already  use  over  100  Reming- 
tons in  their  own  work.  The  natural  result 
of  circumstances. 

£g.  Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  WIGKSON  &  GO.,  3  and  5  Front  St. 


GLARKE'S 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

(Tlie  purity— nL-i?  ruiJ  •  ]> v-mi 
bouquet  of  Clarke's    I'ort 
Rjc  hi-  won  tor  it  the  title— 

PURE    T!ie  rinrst  ffhiske* |n  thi' Wi,r  ,j 

B     will*       and    places  It   foremost   for  medicinal. 

clubund  faml)  ruse.  Each  1  ackacc  lie-ire 
l^l/P*  rj.   S.  Cliemist'fl   Certificate  of     purity. 

M  W  Pi  None  pen  til  lie  without  trademark  C.  B.A 

II   I   L  Oo..onlabeL  Fi  i.e:IVrPoz.  812;  Per  GaJ 

fl;  Per  2  (ml.  MJ50;  neon  rely  pocked.  VY> 
ask  a  trial  order.  Forsalfhv  all  ilMi-Tisti  or  OOLIU'HN. 
lilllkf.v  CO.,  Sole  Prop's-  l«  Ash  SL,  Peoria.   III. 


WE  NEED  YOU:  Whoever  you  are— male  or  fe- 
male— wherever  you  may  live.  We  give  you  light, 
profitable  employment  continuously.  No  canvassing  or  so- 
liciting whatever.  All  work  done  in  the  seclusion  of  your 
own  home.  Work  sent  you  and  returned  at  our  expense. 
Inclose  stamp,  with  address  plainly  written,  to 
Elk  rito  M  .  m  V.  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1039,  New  Orleans,  La.    1 


RAMBLER    BICYCLES 


BEST 
MOST 

LUXURIOUS 


G .    a  J. 

PNEUMATIC 
TIRE 

Leads  Them  All. 


GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

331-335  N.  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave.  1335  14th  St.,  N.  W, 

Boston.  Washington. 

1760  and  1771  Broadway.  New  YORK. 


September  19,  1892. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  New*  York  Vaudeville 
Club  will  take  place  on  the  night  of  November  ist. 
The  English  prototype  of  the  Vaudeville  is  the  Lyric 
Club,  formerly  the  New  Club,  which  was  started  five 
years  ago  in  London.  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
tensely swagger  in  the  way  of  clubs  than  the  Lyric  is 
now.  In  the  club  building  there  is  a  pretty  theatre 
where  all  sorts  of  entertainments  are  given  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  such  as  orchestral  concerts, 
little  light  operas,  or  variety  performances  to  which 
women  are  admitted.  Naturally  none  are  asked  to 
the  Sunday  night  smoking  concerts.  The  members 
include  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set  and  representatives 
of  the  best  talent  in  different  lines.  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van, for  example,  and  some  of  the  best  actors,  con- 
ductors of  the  Randegger  stamp,  figure  in  it,  as  do 
authors  and  actors  of  acknowledged  ability.  One  of 
the  popular  features  of  the  club  is  the  ladies'  dining- 
room,  though  it  is  practically  a  supper  club  for  both 
sexes.  As  matters  stand  for  this  coming  season,  the 
members  of  the  Vaudeville  Club  will  begin  to  collect 
at  midnight  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  At  the 
garden  the  club  will  have  the  use  of  the  assembly- 
room,  foyer,  and  all  the  rooms  adjoining,  concert- 
hall,  with  private  staircase  and  service.  The  club 
will  doubtless  later  on  have  a  fine  new  building  of 
its  own.  Each  member  is  privileged  to  take  bis  own 
party  with  him  in  the  evening,  and  must  fill  out  a 
card  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  friend  or 
friends  to  be  with  him.-  These  cards  will  be  looked 
over  every  day  by  a  proper  committee ,  which  will 
have  authority  to  suspend  any  member  for  a  month. 
A  member  may  be  expelled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
committee.  The  entertainments  are  to  be  as  varied  and 
interesting  as  possible.  Among  other  projected  enter- 
tainers at  the  moment  are  Lillian  Russell  and  Marie 
Tempest,  who  will  sing  solos.  The  members  and 
their  parties  will  be  seated  at  small  tables,  where 
they  can  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  as  best  pleases  them. 
In  some  matters  the  Vaudeville  Club  will  have  a  de- 
cided financial  advantage  over  other  swell  clubs,  for 
with  them  the  restaurant  is  always  a  drag.  Natur- 
ally, at  the  Vaudeville  there  will  be  no  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  to  be  provided — only  sup- 
pers. It  will  be  a  tremendously  cheap  amusement, 
in  point  of  fact,  for  the  subscribers.  The  admission 
of  strangers  will  be  on  a  very  limited  scale.  A  con- 
tingent of  out-of-town  membership,  at  a  reduced 
subscription,  will  probably  be  considered.  A  first- 
class  orchestra  of  twenty  pieces  will  be  on  hand 
nighdv  to  assist  the  performing  professionals.  A 
competent  manager  is  to  be  paid  a  good  salary,  and 
will  be  sent  abroad  at  once  to  procure  first-class  en- 
tertainers. The  subscription  of  the  two  thousand 
members  mounts  up  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  A  first-class  variety  show  can  be  run 
for  two  thousand  dollars  a  week.  At  this  rate  the 
expense  of  the  thirty  weeks'  club  season  will  mount 
up  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  leaving  a  margin  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  other  expenses.  The  bar 
will  necessarily  be  productive  of  revenue. 

I  have  observed  {says  an  old  minister  in  the  Glas- 
gow Herald)  that  marriage,  especially  among  the 
working  classes,  is  greatly  affected  by  the  state  of 
trade.  When  trade  is  good,  marriages  increase,  and 
are  less  frequent  in  times  of  commercial  depression. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  romance  of  life  among  a 
class,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  reckless  in  the 
matter  of  marriage,  is,  after  ail,  restrained  by  the 
dictates  of  common  prudence.  During  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  famine,  early  in  the  sixties,  I  had  a 
church  in  Dundee.  The  failure  of  cotton  occasioned 
an  abnormal  boom  in  the  jute  trade,  and  Dundee 
was  the  principal  emporium  for  the  import  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  flexible  fibre.  It  was  then  that  that 
town  laid  the  foundation  of  its  wealth  and  greatness. 
In  those  prosperous  times  marriages  were  frequent, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  I  united  in  the 
sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  a  greater  number  of 
young  couples  than  in  any  similar  period  during  my 
ministerial  career. 

Here  is  a  little  story  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
which  should  convey  a  valuable  hint  to  those  about 
to  become  "  English  wives."  An  uncle  promised 
his  niece  a  wedding-dress  whenever  she  should  stand 
in  need  of  that  commodity.  The  auspicious  day  on 
which  such  an  article  would  be  necessary  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  uncle,  true  to  his  pledge,  presented 
the  young  lady  with  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  with  which  to  make  herself  beautiful  at 
the  important  event.    The  young  lady,  wisely  re 


solving  to  have  competent  advice  on  so  momentous 
a  subject,  conferred  with  a  friend,  who  had  some  six 
months  previous  herself  become  an  English  wife. 
"  An  expensive  wedding-dress  is  an  odious  extrava- 
gance," quoth  the  youthful  matron  ;  "  I  wish  I  had 
never  thrown  away  my  money  on  one."  "  And  yours 
was  such  a  beauty  !  "  replied  the  prospective  bride. 
"It  was;  but  it  is  a  white  elephant  now.  I  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  wear  it  since.  And  my  hus- 
band calls  it  a  '  beastly  thing.'  and  says  it  will  never 
be  any  use  until  he's  dead  and  I  go  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  again.  I'll  sell  it  to  you  for  a  third  of  what  it 
cost."  "It  would  just  fit  me.  Our  figures  are  so 
alike.  And  the  rest  of  the  costume,  dear  ?  "  "  You 
can  have  the  whole  affair — veil,  shoes,  all.  None 
have  ever  seen  daylight  since  my  wedding."  A  long 
pause  ensued.  The  maiden  was  considering  the 
offer.  Presently  she  said  :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
dear.  I  don't  believe  I'll  buy  a  wedding-dress  at  all. 
I'll  hire  yours  for  the  occasion,  just  as  people  hire 
their  flowers  for  the  same  ceremonies.  How  much 
will  you  take  for  the  use  of  it  for  one  day  ?"  "  Ten 
dollars."  "It's  a  bargain.  What  a  capital  idea! 
And  I  shall  look  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  spent  the 
whole  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  a  dress." 
And  this  thrifty  young  damsel  became  an  English 
wife  in  an  exquisite  costume  which  was  glowingly 
described  in  all  the  ladies'  and  fashion  papers  ;  but 
for  the  use  of  which  she  paid  only  ten  dollars.  And 
already,  from  this  small  beginning,  there  is  springing 
up  an  industry  which  consists  in  the  application  of 
the  "  hire  system  "  to  wedding  costumes.  Soon,  no 
doubt,  we  shall  see  numerous  advertisements  in  this 
style:  "  Young  ladies  about  to  marry.  Do  not  throw 
away  your  monry  on  useless  wedding-dresses,  but 
call  at  A.  B.  6c  Co.'s,  and  see  the  things  of  beauty 
which  you  can  hire  for  the  day  at  most  reasonable 
prices." 

The  hunting-dress,  with  its  moderately  short  skirt 
of  stout  tweed  or  thick  serge,  its  comfortable  and 
neatly  fitted  bodice,  completely  supersedes  all  other 
costumes  on  the  Scotch  moors,  and  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  less  cumbersome  costumes  for  mountain 
climbing  in  this  country.  No  petticoat  is  worn  with 
this  dress.  Comfortable  knickerbockers  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  gown,  confined  at  the  knee  by  a  band, 
meet  the  long  gaiters,  which  are  buttoned  over  com- 
fortable walking-boots.  In  such  a  mountain-suit  as 
this,  a  lady  may  walk  for  miles  without  feeling  any 
discomfort,  when  she  would  be  exhausted  in  a  short 
time  if  she  wore  her  ordinary  city  walking-dress. 
Ladies  who  have  worn  this  dress  say  that  a  rather 
wide,  thick-soled  boot,  with  cashmere  stockings,  is 
the  proper  covering  for  the  feet. 


The  line  in  woman  from  the  armpit  to  the  ankle 
is  the  one  of  principal  beauty  in  the  sculpture  that 
has  been  extolled  by  nine  generations  of  the  most 
intellectually  cultivated  of  our  race,  through  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  three  hundred  years.  It  is  this  line 
that  is  pushed  inward  by  mechanical  force,  till  an 
ugly  angle  is  produced  at  the  hips.  So  wide  is  the 
departure  from  true  beauty,  that  it  is  assumed  that 
the  distortion  is  natural,  and  that  the  normal  use  of 
the  hideous  hollow  is  to  support  weight.  The  out- 
line of  the  front  of  a  woman's  body  is  also  composed 
of  similar  gentle,  outward  curves,  not  one  inward 
curve  from  the  chin  over  the  breast-bone  and  below. 
Never  a  corset  was  made  that  did  not  destroy  the 
beauty  of  this  line,  making  a  depression  below  the 
bust,  exaggerating  its  proper  size,  and  most  repul- 
sively enlarging  the  natural,  outward  curve  of  the 
abdomen.  A  slight  sketch  by  an  artist  would  show, 
at  once,  that  the  modest  curves  of  the  typical  wom- 
anlv  form  are  distinctly  unlike  the  more  spirited  fines 
of  a  man  —  one  suggesting  retiring  beauty,  the 
other  aggressiveness  and  bravery.  We  consider  the 
finest  development  for  a  woman  that  which  best 
illustrates  her  typical  qualities.  We  consider  the 
best  dress  for  woman  that  which  fails  to  obscure  her 
distinctive  physical  features.  In  pictures  of  good 
costumes,  faithfully  represented  or  idealized  by 
artists,  we  find  those  giving  most  pleasure  which 
tend  to  enhance  these  differing  characteristics. 


The  failure  of  young  men  to  marry  has  compelled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  women  to  earn  an 
independent  living  (writes  John  Lambert  Payne  in 
the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal).  All  honor 
to  the  girls  who  work  ;  but  the  divine  plan  was  that 
men  should  be  the  bread-earners  and  that  women 
should  be  the  centre  of  homes.  Whenever  such  a 
fundamental  law  of  society  as  this  is  violated,  retribu- 
tion is  inevitable.    There  are  to-day  upward  of  two 


^PRICE'S 


Powder: 


million  women  in  the  United  States  who  make  a  I 
living  by  professional  and  personal  services,  such  as  ] 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine,  the  teaching  of  J 
music  and  art-work,  clerical  service  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other in  government  and  other  offices,  quite  apart 
from  the  army  of  young  women  who  serve  in  stores 
and  toil  at  mechanical  labor.  No  one  who  can  look 
back  over  a  generation  of  time  has  failed  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  women  have  become  independent 
bread-earners  within  comparatively  recent  years,  and 
particularly  in  those  avenues  which  education  and  re- 
fined habits  of  life  have  opened  up.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
grave  social  problem  where  this  thing  will  end.  It 
would  seem  that  this,  among  other  causes,  is  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  which  Malthus  aimed  to  leach  ; 
for  the  inexorable  conclusions  of  the  statistician  show 
that  the  American  and  Canadian  family  is  steadily 
growing  smaller.  If  the  average  number  per  family 
had  been  as  great  in  1890  as  in  i860,  there  would 
have  been  six  million  people  in  the  United  States 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  Canada 
above  what  the  recent  censuses  revealed.  Is  there 
a  remedy?  Certainly  there  is  none  which  can  be 
easily  and  readily  applied.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
guided  largely  by  the  Jesuits,  the  zealous  King  Louis 
of  France  made  stern  laws  for  the  government  of  this 
young  colony  in  respect  to  marriage.  He  decreed 
that  every  father,  having  a  son  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  a  daughter  of  fifteen,  should  be  held  account- 
able to  the  state  if  they  were  not  married. 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard 


Reports  received  by  the  Idaho  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  show  that  the  trustees  of  nearly 
every  school  district  in  the  State  of  Idaho  are  having 
difficulty  in  retaining  school  -  teachers.  The  fair 
pedagogues  marry  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  there  is 
a  constant  call  for  new  teachers.  Young  women 
flock  into  Idaho  from  the  East — particularlv  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri — easily  obtain  situations  as 
teachers,  and  in  from  three  to  six  months  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  married,  leaving  their 
schools  for  the  more  congenial  surroundings  of 
homes.  There  are  in  Idaho  so  many  more  men 
than  women  that  a  pretty  and  intelligent  girl  from 
anywhere  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  more  ad- 
mirers than  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  The 
school-trustees  complain  because,  in  many  instances, 
teachers  marry  and  desert  their  schools  in  the  middle 
of  the  terms,  thus  causing  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time.  The  State  superintendent  has  on  file 
letters  from  over  three  hundred  women  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  positions  in  Idaho,  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  about  five -sixths  of  the  appli- 
cants, having  heard  of  Idaho's  fame  as  a  matri- 
monial field,  are  more  anxious  to  go  there  in  search 
of  a  rich  husband  than  to  instruct  the  hardy  youth  of 
the  State.  If  any  more  women  are  employed  this 
year,  they  will  be  compelled  to  sign  an  iron-bound 
contract  not  to  marry  during  the  school  terms,  and  a 
generous  share  of  their  salary  will  be  retained  as  a 
surety. 

Two  or  three  generations  ago,  mothers  held  it  as 
part  of  their  maternal  duty  to  live  with  their  daugh- 
ters in  a  closer  kind  of  companionship  and  to  have  a 
stricter  supervision  over  their  works  and  ways  than 
is  considered  necessary  now.  For  instance,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  well-conducted  young 
lady  of  a  certain  social  condition  to  walk  alone  in 
London  streets ;  to  go  to  a  public  ball,  save  with  so 
strict  a  chaperonage  and  so  large  an  entourage  as 
kept  her  sheltered  and  made  her  safe  ;  to  read  the 
police  reports  or  the  divorce  cases  in  the  newspapers  ; 
to  read,  at  least  openly,  improper  books  ;  to  see  loose 
plays  ;  to  be  in  any  way  made  free  of  the  mysteries 
of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its  moral  sores.  These  were 
reserved  for  the  matrons  who  had  bought  their  privi- 
leges of  knowledge  by  age  and  experience.  But  the 
maiden  mind  was  held  sacred  .and  the  maiden  life  was 
like  afenced-off  garden,  which  the  rude  plow-share  of 
independence  was  never  suffered  to  deface.  All  this  is 
changed  now  (declares  a  writer  in  Truth),  and  the 
weather-cock  of  fashion  has  set  to  the  exacdy  contrary 
quarter.  Now,  all  tffe  cry  is  for  girlish  independence, 
the  abolition  of  maternal  supervision,  the  disregard 
of  maternal  authority,  and  the  unqualified  possession 
of  the  "  key  of  the  fields."  Now,  girls  may  wander 
all  over  London  unattended  and  unprotected.  Along 
Pall  Mall,  where  clubmen  flit  to  and  fro,  and  keen 
eyes  watch  from  windows  for  likely  chances  ;  in 
Regent  Street,  where  Jfaneurs  still  pass  slowly  up 
and  down,  also  on  the  lookout  for  likely  chances  ; 
down  the  Haymarket  to  the  Strand,  meeting  the  city 
men  returning  from  their  offices  to  their  lodgings — 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  the  modern  girl  may 
wander  if  she  has  a  mind,  and  the  loose  curb  of  the 
present  day  will  not  be  tightened  by  so  much  as  one 
link.  Nor  will  her  mother  be  condemned,  nor  she 
herself  warned,  reproved,  or  exhorted.  She  says 
she  is  safe,  and  that  she  likes  her  independence  ; 
why,  then,  should  she  not  have  it?  Mother  can  not 
walk  as  far  as  she  can  ;  why  may  she  not  have  the 
air  and  exercise  which  her  constitution  requires  and 
her  youth  craves  ?  She  might  as  well  be  given  her 
head,  for  she  will  take  it  if  not  given  ;  but  she  has 
her  little  adventures,  all  the  same,  demure  as  she 
looks  when  she  is  at  home,  and  warm  as  are  her 
protestations  of  absolute  immunity  from  "anything 
disagreeable." 

For  rashes,  pimples,  and  blotches,  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  is  an  unequaled  specific. 
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"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  Its  long-continued 
and  world  -  wide  use 
attests  its  merit." 

NEW  YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

February  13th.  1892. 
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HOUSES  PROPERLY  DISINFECTED,  SI.OO. 
WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription    Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,  cor.    Geary   St. 


COWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREYCOWDREY 

"What  say  you  to  a  ham 
sandwich  ?  " 

"  If  prepared  with  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham  I'll  welcome  it  with 
delight,  good  Grumio.  Bring  it 
to  me.     Katharine." 
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Armour's 

Extract. 

An  expert  cook  says;  "All  Salads  based 
on  Meat,  Fish,  Lobster  or  Potatoes  arc  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  Arm 
Extract  of  Beef,  first  diluted  in  a  little 
boiling  water."  There  are  many  ways  of 
using  Armour's  Extract.  Our  little  Cook 
Book  explains  several.  Send  address; 
mailed   free. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Dickinson  Reception. 

Brigadier-General  John  H.  Dickinson,  command- 
ing the  Second  Brigade,  N.  G.  C,  gave  a  reception 
to  the  officers  of  the  brigade  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  in  Sausalito.  It  was  the 
first  affair  of  the  kind  ever  given  here,  and  every 
feature  of  it  was  enjoyable.  The  tug- boat  Fearless 
was  chartered  to  convey  the  guests  from  this  city  to 
Sausalito,  and,  upon  arriving  there,  a  picturesque 
sight  was  witnessed.  Throughout  the  grounds  of 
the  club  and  the  property  of  General  Dickinson  ad- 
joining, hundreds  of  Japanese  lanterns  were  sus- 
pended from  the  trees,  and  they  appeared  most  at- 
tractive as  they  swung  to  and  fro  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  gentle  breeze.  "  Craig  Hazel,"  the  res- 
idence of  the  host,  was  brightened  with  rows  of 
lighted  lanterns,  hung  along  the  veranda  and  to  the  top 
of  the  flag-staff.  The  tugboat  experienced  some  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing  at  the  wharf,  owing 
to  the  extremely  low  tide,  and,  while  it  was  steaming 
about,  its  search-light  was  played  over  the  water  and 
grounds  with  pretty  effect. 

Finally  the  guests  were  landed,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  "  Craig  Hazel,"  where  in  the  flower-decked 
parlors  they  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  Gen- 
era] and  Mrs.  Dickinson.  Soon  afterward  they  re- 
paired to  the  club-house,  and,  to  the  strains  of  a 
military  band,  sought  enjoyment  in  the  dance.  The 
beautiful  toilets  of  the  ladies  and  the  fall-dress  uni- 
forms of  the  officers  made  the  scene  a  brilliant  one. 
During  the  evening  an  elaborate  supper  was  served, 
and  at  midnight  departures  were  made.  The  quartet 
of  horns  sounded  "  taps  "  as  the  guests  boarded  the 
tug-boat,  and  then  they  enjoyed  a  sail  across  the  bay 
under  the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon.  The  hospitality 
of  the  genial  host  and  his  charming  wife  was  bounti- 
ful, and  the  entertainment  they  provided  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  their  guests.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Brigadier-General  John  H.  Dickinson  and  the  following 
members  of  his  staff:  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Edw.irds, 
Major  Charles  T.  Stanley,  Major  George  M.  Terrill,  Cap- 
tain Frederick  S.  Pott,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Carlton  C.  Coleman. 
From  the  First  Infantry  Regiment  N.  G.  C. :  Colonel 
William  P.  Sullivan,  Major  George  R.  Burdick,  Captain 
A.  H.  Williams,  Lieutenant  D.  C.  Gray,  Lieutenant  Frank- 
lin P.  Bull,  Lieutenant  L.  Barrere,  Captain  Robert  A. 
Marshall,  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Fetter,  Lieutenant  Eugene  V. 
Sullivan,  Captain  Irving  B.  Cook,  Lieutenant  E.  C-  Lund- 
quist.  Lieutenant  George  Filmer,  Captain  Homer  H.  Wood- 
ruff, Lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Ruddock,  Lieutenant  James  W. 
Dumbrcll,  Captain  Charles  Jansen,  Lieutenant  Edward  A. 
Lindberg.  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.  Baker,  Captain  James  A. 
Margo,  Lieutenant  J.  Frank  Eggert,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  F. 
James.  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Edgar 
C.  Sutliffe,  Captain  E.  G.  Eisen,  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Evans. 

From  the  Second  Artillery  Regiment,  N.  G,  C:  Colonel 
William  Macdonald,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denis  Geary, 
Major  William  D.  Waters,  Captain  Alfred  J.  Kelleher, 
Lieutenant  Fred  F,  Follis.  Captain  Adolph  Huber,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Parsons,  Lieutenant  Burns  Macdonald,  Lieu- 
tenant Fred  A.  Kuhls,  Major  William  D.  McCarthy, 
Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Wieland,  Captain  Charles  Boston. 
Lieutenant  Reinhold  Richter,  Lieutenant  Herman  Huber, 
Captain  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Lieutenant  Christian  F. 
Seitz,  Lieutenant  Edward  C.  Murray,  Captain  Thomas  J. 
Cunningham,  Lieutenant  Edward  D.  Finley,  Lieutenant 
j.  R.  Slahone,  Captain  James  A.  White,  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  Kinsman,  Lieutenant  John  A.  Miller,  Captain 
Thomas  F.  O'Neil,  Lieutenant  John  A.  Vanni.  Lieutenant 
Edward  D.  Carroll,  Lieutenant  John  H.  Leo,  Lieutenant 
Francis  H.  Kenny. 

From  the  Third  Infantry  Regiment,  N.  G.  C:  Colonel 
Thomas  F.  Barry,  Li cu tenant-Colonel  Jeremiah  O'Con- 
nor, Captain  P.  M.  Delany,  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Kehrlein, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Drady,  Major  Jerome  A.  Hughes, 
Captain  James  Duffy,  Lieutenant  John  F.  Connolly,  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Thogode,  Lieutenant  James  T.  Burns,  Cap- 
tain S.  J.  Ruddell.  Lieutenant  John  J.  Kerwin,  Lieutenant 
Arthur  J.  Barlow,  Captain  William  M.  Sullivan,  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Fitzpatrick,  Lieutenant  John  F.  Murphy, 
Captain  E.  I.  Sheehan,  Lieutenant  P.  O.  Mahoney,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  J.  Meagher,  Captain  James  F.  Smith,  Lieuten- 
ant Frank  \V.  Warren,  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Dunlevy,  Captain 
Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  Lieutenant  John  P.  White,  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.  OzJas. 

From  the  Fifth  Infantry  Regiment,  N.  G.  C:  Colonel  D. 
B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  A.  K. 
Whitton,  of  San  Jose,  Major  Frank  R.  O'Brien,  of  Oak- 
land, Captain  D.  A.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  Lieutenant 
John  H.  Hendy,  of  San  Francisco,  Lieutenant  William  G. 
Hawley,  of  San  Jose,  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Singley,  of  Peta- 
luma, Lieutenant  James  W.  Cochrane,  of  San  Rafael,  Lieu- 
tenant E.  S.  Heller,  of  San  Francisco,  Captain  A.  L.  Smith, 
of  Oakland,  Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Poulter.  of  Oakland, 
Lieutenant  Isidore  L.  Cavasso,  of  Oakland,  Lieutenant 
Edward  L.  Emmons,  of  Petaluma,  Lieutenant  John  T. 
Stone,  of  Petaluma,  Captain  William  Elliott,  of  San  Rafael, 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Davenport,  of  San  Rafael,  Lieutenant 
Frank  J.  Murray,  of  San  Rafael,  Captain  Thomas  Maclay, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Lieutenant  John  Dunbar,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Captain 
John  F.  Hayes,  of  Oakland,  Lieutenant  Edwin  G.  Hunt, 
of  Oakland,  Lieutenant  George  H.  Wethern,  of  Oakland. 

From  the  First  Troop  Cavalry,  N.  G.  C.:  Lieutenant 
John  M.  Branson,  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Lineker,  Lieu- 
tenant John  F.  Stone. 

From  the  Signal  Corps,  N.  G.  C:  Captain  Charles  J. 
Evans,  Lieutenant  Abbot  A.  Hanks. 

From  the  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.:  Captain  Thomas 
H.  Barry,  Captain  William  E.  Dougherty,  Lieutenant 
Frank  de  L,  Carrington. 

Among  the  ladies  present  were — Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shipman,  Mrs.  William  Edwards,  Miss 
Daisy  McKee,  Mrs.  Selden,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Margo.  Mrs.  Evans.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Waters.  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Barrv,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Kehrlein. 
Mrs.  James  Duffy.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ruddel],  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith, 
Miss  Fairbanks,  ML>s  Hilda  Macdonald.  Miss  (Jcary,  Miss 
Huber,  Miss  Berry,  and  many  others. 


Trinity  Home,  which  is  under  the  management  of 
the  ladies  of  Trinity  Parish,  has  removed  to  new 
quarters  at  1611  Bush  Street,  where  its  friends,  and 
strangers  interested  in  its  welfare,  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  temporary 
home  for  respectable  women,  who  pay  for  their 
accommodation  or  not.  according  to  their  ability. 
It  has  done  much  good  in  its  line  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1891,  the  full  complement  of  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty-six  persons  having  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  use. 

«  ♦  « 

—  A  CHANGE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  IN  THE  STEWARD- 
ship  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein.  Max  Abrahams 
has  been  replaced  by  Ernst  H.  Ludwig,  who  was 
the  steward  several  years  ago.  The  members  regard 
the  change  as  a  great  improvement.  This  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  Mr.  Ludwig's  business  of  catering. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Part  of  the  money  earned  by  Mrs.  Custer  Inst  win- 
ter and  spring,  in  giving  parlor  lectures,  is  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  killed 
on  the  same  battle-field  with  General  Custer. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde  is  described  as  a  small  woman, 
with  no  distinguishing  graces,  who  dresses  plainly 
and  conventionally,  except  that  she  invariablv  wears 
an  enormous  Gainsborough  hat,  laden  with  drooping 
plumes. 

Mme.  Nordica  is  the  first  English  or  American 
artist  to  be  honored  by  an  invitation  from  Frau 
Wagner  to  sing  at  the  Beyreuth  Festival.  To  her 
was  assigned  the  important  r61e  of  Elizabeth,  in 
"  Tannhauser." 

A  wild,  weird  tale  has  been  published  that  the 
Princess  Pauline  Metternich,  honorary  president  of 
the  Vienna  Musical  Exposition,  and  the  Countess 
Kielmandsegg,  wife  of  the  governor  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, recently  fought  a  duel  with  sabres,  in  which  both 
were  wounded. 

Clara  Schumann,  the  widow  of  the  composer,  is 
said  to  be  in  failing  health.  Her  romance  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Robert  Schumann  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  was  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  She  was  already  on  the  concert- 
Stage,  and,  with  her  maiden  name  of  Clara  Wieck,  had  won 
a  reputation  as  a  pianist,  Schumann  was  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
but  studied  music  with  his  inamorata's  father,  and  after 
seven  years  of  courtship,  won  his  wife.  It  was  not  until 
after  his  marriage  that  his  wife  succeeded  in  inducing  him 
to  attempt  musical  composition.  Since  his  death  his  widow 
has  devoted  herself  to  interpreting  his  works. 

Miss  Frances  Tallman,  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  to 
whom  Ferdinand  Ward,  ex-bank- wrecker  and  ex- 
convict,  is  said  to  be  engaged,  is  a  brunette,  nineteen 
years  of  age.  rich,  and  a  niece  of  Dr.  T.  Thatcher 
Graves,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Denver  for 
the  poisoning  of  Mrs.  Barnaby. 

Professor  Buchner,  of  Darmstadt,  states  that,  in 
the  case  of  some  old  women,  a  complete  rejuvena- 
tion occurs  when  they  have  reached  an  advanced 
age,  and  he  instances  two,  the  Marquise  de  Mira- 
beau  and  Margaret  Verdur,  who  renewed  their  youth, 
one  at  sixty-five,  the  other  at  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  following  remarkable  paragraph  is  from  the 
New  York  Sun  :  "A  very  sad  and  serious  scandal  is 
afloat  in  court  circles  about  the  young  Princess  May, 
the  betrothed  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
rumor  lacks  confirmation  and  should  not  be  repeated, 
but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  will  not  be  affianced 
to  the  Duke  of  York." 

Seven  women  now  hold  the  place  of  regimental 
chief  in  Prussia,  and  five  of  these  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  emperor.  The  oldest  of 
these  women -colonels  is  the  ex-Empress  Frederick  ; 
the  latest  to  be  appointed  is  the  Queen-Regent  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Empress  Augusta  is  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  regiments. 

Few  persons  know  thatW.  D.  Howells  has  a  sister; 
but  he  has,  and  she  is  by  no  means  a  nonentity,  as 
the  following  anecdote  shows  : 

Mrs.  Achille  Frechette,  sister  of  William  D.  Howells, 
the  author,  once  wrote  a  clever  little  skit  as  a  sequel  to  her 
brothel's  "  Chance  Acquaintance,"  in  which  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  elegant  Boston  hero,  Arbuton,  is  cast  off 
by  the  Western  girl  whom  he  had  met  and  loved,  because 
he  leaves  her  alone  under  the  strong  influence  of  a  grand 
da.uu  from  the  Back  Bay,  who  turns  up  unexpectedly  and 
freezes  his  better  nature  back  into  local  snobbishness. 
Mrs.  Frechette  made  the  hero,  after  a  marriage  of  conven- 
ience with  a  properly  dowered  Boston  girl,  meet  his  old 
flame  at  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  monument.  He  chases  her 
down  the  stairs— there  is  a  long  pursuit  and  a  double  suicide 
from  the  Bridge  of  Size,  in  the  public  garden.  Mrs. 
Frechette's  brother  did  not  relish  the  suggested  satire  on 
his  own  work,  and  the  little  piece  was  never  printed,  but 
destroyed  after  some  private  readings. 

Marie  Corelli  writes  to  a  friend,  saying :  "  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  contradict  the  erroneous  re- 
ports that  circulate  in  the  American  press  about  me. 
I  am  not  the  daughter,  but  the  adopted  daughter,  of 
Charles  Mackay,  and  my  legal  name  is  Marie 
Corelli."  She  is  said  never  to  write  except  under 
strong  inspiration,  and  this  always  attacks  her  at 
night.     She  can  not  compose  by  rlaylight. 

Lady  Dilke  has  been  well  utilized  as  a  heroine  of 

romance.     She  is  said  to  be  the  Dorothea  of  "  Mid- 

dlemarch  "  to  the  Mr.  Casaubon,  for  which  her  first 

j  husband.  Professor  Mark  Patlison,  is  believed  to  be 

j  the  model.     She  is  the  charming  Belinda  of  Rhoda 

I  Broughton's  entertaining  novel  of  that  name,  and, 

as  the  lovely  young  wife  of  Dryasdust,  has  figured  in 

numerous  stories  which  always  happily  marry  her 

finally  to  the  other  man. 

Mme.  Blanche  Roosevelt  has  an  interesting  person- 
ality, as  this  little  sketch  of  her  career  shows : 

Her  first  volume  was  a  sketch  of  herself  as  a  singer. 
To  this  succeeded  a  volume  concerning  Longfellow, 
whose  "  Masque  of  Pandora"  she  brought  out  in  Boston 
as  an  opera,  with  music  by  Alfred  Cellier.  The  failure  of 
the  opera  gave  interesting  glimpses  of  the  amiability  of  the 
poet's  character,  which  the  singer  and  writer  disclosed  in 
her  book.  Her  next  volume  was  a  sumptuous  life  of 
Gustave  Dorc,  for  which  the  artist's  family  furnished  mate- 
rials, supplementing  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  Dorc. 
Blanche  Roosevelt  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
anistiu  world  of  Paris.  Her  failure  as  a  singer  she  frankly 
avowed,  and  with  smiling  courage  she  look  up  her  pen. 
Her  beauty  of  face,  remarkable  in  its  regular,  sculptured 
delicacy,  united  to  a  lively  imagination  and  unusual  fluency 
of  speech  in  Italian  and  French,  as  well  as  in  English,  has 
made  her  a  welcome  guest  in  many  circles.  She  was  petted 
by  Victor  Hugo,  on  terms  of  sarcasm  and  repartee  with 
Arscne  Houssaye,  rapturously  adoring  and  adored  of 
Verdi— of  whose  "  Requiem,"  when  it  was  brought  out  at 
Milan,  she  wrote  descriptively  of  its  influence:  "  1  walked 
home  afterward  in  a  stale  of  comatose."  There  have  long 
been  rumors  of  a  drama  lo  be  written  in  collaboration  with 
Sardou.  The  manifest  result,  however,  is  the  volume  just 
brought  out,  "  Victoricn  Sardou :  A  Persona]  Study." 
She  1$  the  first  American  authoress    to  be  decorated    by 


the  French  Academy,  of  which  she  is  an  officer ;  and. 
quoting  from  the  gallant -M.  Houssaye.  "  she  is  lovely  with 
every  loveliness  .  .  .  her  profile  one  that  might  have  been 
designed  by  Apelles  or  Xeuxis." 

Of  the  modern  American  college  girl,  in  Turkish 
trousers,  who  crosses  swords  with  a  fencing-master, 
vaults  bars,  climbs  ropes,  plays  ball,  rows,  swims, 
and  decks  her  boudoir  with  the  trophies  of  gymnasium 
tournaments,  a  writer  says  : 

"  Calisthenics  or  gymnastics,  in  a  desultory  way,  have 
always  been  exercised  in  girls'  schools,  but  physical  train- 
ing.  as  now  understood,  was  unknown  to  all  American  edu- 
cational institutions  until  the  past  three  years.  Vassar,  in 
its  earliest  days,  had  a  riding-school  and  two  foreign  masters 
of  horsemanship.  To  its  alumni  association  Vassar  is  in- 
debted for  its  present  gymnasium.  Wellesley  needs  a 
separate  gymnasium  building,  but  one  of  its  spacious  halls 
is  replete  with  the  paraphernalia  demanded  bv  the  Sargent 
system.  The  Smith  Institution  has  a  commodious  struct- 
ure. Before  equipping  it  President  Seclye  visited  the  gym- 
nasia of  Europe.  The  gymnasium  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  a 
beautiful  structure,  while  outside  Harvard  College,  per- 
haps, no  gymnasium  surpasses  that  at  die  Women's  College 
in  Baltimore.  It  is  equipped  with  Zander  machines  at  a 
cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  Swedish  system  is  fol- 
lowed, and  Dr.  Mary  Hall,  the  most  expert  woman  ex- 
pounder o!  Ling,  is  the  instructor,  assisted  by  two  Swedish 
women,  graduates  of  the  royal  schools  of  Stockholm. 
The  students  of  Harvard  Annex  avail  themselves  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  gymnasium  at  Cambridge.  Most  of  these  gym- 
nasia have  race  -  tracks  and  swimming  -  tanks.  The 
efficacy  of  the  German,  Swedish,  and  American  (Dr. 
Sargent's)  methods  is  now  the  bone  of  contention  among 
physical  trainers.  The  colleges  are  divided  in  their  allegi- 
ance. Dr.  Sargent's  system,  varied  by  the  Swedish,  pre- 
vails at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  while  the  Baltimore  college  advocates  Swedish. 
The  development  of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  free  movements 
of  the  body  is  the  basis  of  the  Swedish  system,  while  mus- 
cular strength,  developed  by  machine  exercise,  is  the  pivot 
of  Dr.  Sargent's  method.  The  German  system  pays  less 
attention  to  hygiene  than  the  American  or  Swedish  does,  and 
the  latter  are  more  educational  in  their  tendency.  At  the 
majority  of  women's  colleges,  systematic  physical  training 
is  obligatory.  Each  student  is  measured,  a  chart  drawn 
defining  physical  deviations  from  accepted  normal  develop- 
ment, and  exercises  are  prescribed  to  counteract  existing 
defects.  From  time  to  time  measurements  are  made,  and  a 
record  kept  showing  the  progress  achieved.  Records  of  one 
hundred  cases  at  the  Baltimore  college  this  year  reveal  a 
chest  development  of  from  one  to  five  inches.  The  effect  of 
this  scientific  hygienic  training,  the  presidents  of  these  col- 
leges assert,  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the 
girls  at  the  completion  of  the  four  years,  in  comparison  with 
their  physique  on  entering  college." 

Miss  Kate  Field  recently  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  Secretary  Tracy,  through  the  columns  of  her 
paper,  suggesting  that  the  new  cruiser  No.  13  be 
named  Isabella,  as  particularly  appropriate  in  this 
quadricentennial  period.  To  this  suggestion  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  law  required 
vessels  of  that  class  to  be  named  after  rivers  or  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities  of  this  country.  Undaunted, 
the  fair  editor  renewed  the  argument,  pleading  that 
there  are  six  towns,  a  country,  and  a  river  in  the 
United  States  bearing  this  name,  so  that  there  is  a 
technical  pretext  after  all. 

"You  Yorkers  seem  mighty  fond  of  the  beach," 
said  an  old  woman  who  lived  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  ocean  to  one  of  her  summer  boarders. 
"  I  don't  keer  much  for  it  myself,  in  fact,  I  hain't 
seen  it  for  forty  years  I  guess,  not  since  I  was  a  girl, 
when  I  went  down  to  see  a  big  whale  brought  in. 
Father  was  one  of  the  life-saving  men,  and  he  prom- 
ised me  a  new  dress  if  they  caught  it,  and  naturally 
I  felt  interested." 


Judge  Thomas  Moore  Paschal,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress  in  one  of  the  Texas  districts, 
wears  a  mustache  that  measures  sixteen  inches  from 
tip  to  tip.  When  it  comes  to  a*hirsute  show-down, 
Paschal  is  as  broad  as  Peffer  is  long. 


Antonin  Dvorak,  the  celebrated  composer,  will 
arrive  in  America  soon  to  occupy  the  position  of 
director  of  Mrs.  Thurber's  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  New  York. 


The  Ceramic  Exhibition. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  has  been  down  to  see 
the  Ceramic  Exhibition  at  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s 
art-gallery,  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue, 
once  or  twice  this  week.  There  has  been  a  constant 
stream  of  people  there,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
ten  o'clock  to  five  every  day  since  it  opened,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  afternoon  and  evening  the  hand- 
some art-rooms  will  have  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
a  fashionable  reception. 

The  exhibition  is  really  one  of  unusually  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  dinner- services,  vases, 
plaques,  and  other  pieces  of  decorated  china  are  ex- 
quisitely painted,  and  only  a  connoisseur  could  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Royal  Worcester,  Doulton,  and 
the  other  famous  wares.  The  exhibitors  are,  in  fact. 
artists  of  great  ability,  the  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  examples  of  their  work  including  Mesdames 
Balles,  Nourse,  Pearley,  Shoaff,  Culp,  Ray,  Silber- 
horn,  Famham,  and'  Ross,  and  Misses  Smith, 
Auger,  Cole,  Mead,  French,  Taylor,  Hobbs,  Pater- 
son,  Bacon,  Donnellv,  Neale,  Sroufe-Loosely,  Bell, 
Stallman,  Morgan,  King,  Haste,  Crosset,  Herman, 
Philip,  Hartman.  Adams,  Rulofson.  Herrick.  Parke, 
and  Allen. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous pieces  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  exhibition  would  take  high  rank 
in  any  city  of  the  world.  It  has  been  a  great  popu- 
lar success,  also,  and  the  public  as  well  as  the 
artists  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  making  it  an 
annual  event.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
Messrs.  Sanborn.  Vail  £:  Co.  will  continue  the  ex- 
hibitions, and  their  well-known  energy  in  furthering 
all  movements  in  the  local  art  world  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  they  will  do  so. 


I1A5  RECEIVED  THE  MIGHE5T  OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION  AND  15  UNIVERSALLY 
ACCORDED  THE  FIRST  PUCE.  A^  A 
DELIGHTFUL  %  HYGIENIC 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &    CO. 

Fine  Art    Auctioneers,    11  u  Montgomery  St. 

AUCTION"  DAILY. 

Personal  attention  given  to  Household  Sales  on  owner's 
premises  and  outside  Store  Sales. 

COMMENCING 

MONDAY,     Sept.      19,     1892 

And  following  days,  at  11  o'clock  A.  >!., 
—  A  CHOICK  SELECTION"  OF  — 

JAPANESE   CURIOS 

CONSIGNED  DIRECT  FROM  JAPAN, 

Consisting  in  part  of  Cloisonne  and  Satsuma 
Goods,  in  new  and  rich  designs  of  Vases, 
Plaques.  Pedestals,  and  numerous  novel- 
ties of  rare  workmanship. 

Fine  silk  hand  -  embroidered  Screens( 
Ladies*  Wrappers,  Gent's  Smoking-Jaekets, 
Table  Covers.  Spreads,  etc. 

Choice  Ebony  Tables,  Cabinets,  etc. 

Oriental  Rugs,  very  antique;  many  rare 
and  attractive  curios— gold,  silver,  bronze, 
ivory,  etc. 

Chairs  provided  for  ladies,  who  are  spe- 
cially invited. 

ILLUMINATED     EXHIBITION    ! 

Saturday  and  Sunday  from  7  until  0  P.  M. 


Terms  cash. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Auctioneers. 


THE    MARECHAL    NIEL 

COR.   JONES   and    ELLIS    STS. 

Quiet  Family  Hotel,  centrally  located. 
Handsomely  fumisbed.  sunny  rooms,  -with 
board.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every 
room.  Elevator;  electric  bells  :  table  and 
service  unsurpassed. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can   be  worn   in  place  of  an    Overcoat,  and 
'will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co.?".' 

5"   anil   .-.79  MARKET  STREET. 


DO    YOU    SMOKE 


P 


LINCOLN'S 


cabinet; 


? 


CIGARS. 


IF  NOT,  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THEM. 


September  19,  1S92. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Taylor- San  ford  Wedding. 

A  notable  wedding  took  place  in  Trinity  Church 
last  Thursday  evening,  when  Miss  Frankie Janet  San- 
ford  and  Mr.  Edward  Sanford  Taylor  were  united  in 
marriage.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Sanford  and  the  late  Ransom  Sanford,  and  the 
groom  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Nason  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  The  church  was  well  filled  with 
friends  of  the  young  couple,  and  the  chancel  was 
decorated,  in  exquisite  taste,  with  a  profusion  of 
potted  tropical  plants  and  beautiful  flowers. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  wedding  march  was 
plaved,  and  the  bridal  party  entered  and  proceeded 
down  the  aisle  to  the  chancel.  The  ushers  were 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Mr.  Arthur  Castelazo,  Mr. 
Fred  B.  Dallam,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Doubleday.  The- 
maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Josephine  Dunlop,  and  the 
best  man  was  Captain  Irving  B.  Cook.  The  dresses 
of  the  bride,  her  mother,  and  the  maid  of  honor  are 
described  as  follows : 

The  bride  appeared  in  an  elegant  robe  of  white  faille 
Fran^aise,  made  with  a  court-train  and  trimmed  with  old 
point  applique  lace  that  had  adorned  her  mother's  wedding 
dress.  The  round  corsage  was  filled  in  with  the  lace,  and 
the  Empire  sleeves  ended  with  cascades  of  lace  that  covered 
the  ungloved  hands.  The  skirt  was  made  plain  and  was 
finished  with  a  ruching  of  the  silk  around  the  bottom.  The 
veil  of  white  silk  moleme  was  confined  to  the  coiffure  by  a 
diamond  pin  and  fell  gracefully  to  the  end  of  the  train. 
She  wore  diamond  ornaments,  gifts  of  the  groom,  and  car- 
ried Bride  roses. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  white  China 
silk,  made  walking  length  and  trimmed  with  white  chiffon. 
The  corsage  was  d  la  I  'ierge  and  filled  in  with  chiffon,  and 
the  sleeves  extended  to  the  elbows,  meeting  gloves  of  white 
undressed  kid.  She  earned  a  bouquet  of  Duchesse  de 
Brabant  roses,  tied  with  pink  silk  ribbons. 

Mrs.  .Mary  G.  Sanford,  mother  of  the  bride,  was  attired 
in  a  rich  costume  of  black  gros  grain,  en  train,  trimmed 
with  point  de  Genes  lace  and  white  surah.  Her  capote  was 
of  pink  lace,  and  her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols,  assisted  by  Rev.  Hobart 
Chetwood,  performed  the  impressive  ceremony,  and 
Mr.  William  Jay  Smith  gave  the  bride  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom.  After  the  ceremony  there  was  no 
reception,  but  the  members  of  the  bridal  party  en- 
joyed a  delicious  supper  at  a  down-town  hotel.  On 
Friday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  departed  for  the  East. 
Thev  will  be  away  several  months,  and  will  reside 
in  this  city  when  they  return.  The  groom  gave  to 
his  attendants  handsome  scarf-pins  of  gold,  set  with 
a  four-leaved  clover  of  pearls.  The  maid  of  honor 
received  a  handsome  souvenir  from  the  bride.  The 
presents  sent  to  the  newly  wedded  couple  were  num- 
erous and  elegant. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  coming  week  will 
be  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  Carleton,  niece  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  and  Chaplain  Frank  Thomp- 
son, U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thomp- 
son, of  Mississippi.  The  ceremony  will  be  per- 
formed at  eight  o'clock  next  Tuesday  evening  in  St. 
Luke's  Church,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion at  the  home  of  the  bride,  1822  Sacramento 
Street. 

Judge  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  will  soon  leave  for  the 
East  to  be  married  to  Miss  Ella  Spencer  Reid,  niece 
of  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  on  Thursday,  September  29th, 
at  Ophir  Farm,  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Reid,  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Ella  Whitney,  sister  of  the  late  Calvin  E.  Whitney 
and  daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Whitney,  of  Petaluma, 
to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wheaton,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Oil  Company,  of  this  city.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  only 
relatives  will  be  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rosalie  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Sigmund  Stern  will  take  place  on  Monday,  October 
3d,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
Eugene  Meyer,  on  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  Allen  M.  Clay,  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Minta  R.  Crockett,  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Crockett,  were  united  in  marriage  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  Only  a  few  friends 
witnessed  the  cererhony,  which  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  will  reside  in 
Alameda. 

Miss  Margaret  Grace  Andrews  and   Mr.  George 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report, 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co..  106  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 


Ord  McMullin  were  married  last  Thursday  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Marcus  P.  Wiggin,  in  Alameda. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins  officiated.  The  affair  was  very 
quietly  celebrated. 

Company  D,  Naval  Battalion,  N.  G.  C,  will  give 
a  reception  and  dance  at  the  armory.  1615  Pacific 
Avenue,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  27th.  Offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy-  are  requested  to  appear  in 
uniform. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  associated  German 
societies  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  Old  People's  Home,  a  grand 
kirmess  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  com- 
mencing next  Tuesday  evening  and  ending  on  the 
following  Monday  night,  with  a  children's  matinee 
on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock.  Each  evening  there 
will  be  a  grand  march  by  the  hundreds  of  partici- 
pants attired  in  historical  costumes,  fancy  drills, 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  tableaux  vivants,  a  promenade 
concert,  and  singing  by  a  chorus  of  five  hundred 
voices.  The  tickets  are  fifty  cents  each,  children 
half-price,  and  season  tickets  are  two  dollars  each. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  will  return  from 
Europe  in  October.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss 
Jennie  Catherwood,  who  has  been  abroad  several  years. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Boum 
at  their  villa  near  St.  Helena. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas 
Fry  are  at  their  ranch  in  Napa  County. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  will  leave  on  September  26th  to  visit 
friends  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Madeline  McKenna  departed  for  Washington,  D. 
C,  last  Sunday,  and  will  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  wul  leave  for  Farmington, 
Conn.,  on  September  26th,  accompanied  by  her  daughter. 
Miss  Edith  McBean,  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  who  will  re- 
sume their  studies  at  the  seminary  there. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis  have  re- 
turned from  Monterey.  They  will  pass  the  winter  season 
here. 

Misses  Florence  and  Lillian  Reed  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook  have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  outing  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  been  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  Miss  Mary  Harrington  are 
visiting  Monterey  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Misses  Hobart  intend  leaving  soon  on  a  trip  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cutter  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Misses  Grace  and  Kiltie  Pierce,  who  have  been  travel- 
ing in  Europe  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  will  return  in 
December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope  are  expected  to  return  from  their  Euro- 
pean trip  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  are  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  their  cottage  at  Aptos. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Quintard  will 
leave  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  will  return  in  a  few  days 
from  their  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mills,  will 
leave  for  Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  where  the  latter  will  at- 
tend school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  have  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  the  season  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Dearborn,  of  Tacoma,  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  at  their  residence,  2428  Jackson 
Street. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  and  Messrs.  Peter. 
Walter,  and  Andrew  Martin  are  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
They  have  been  on  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  through  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boardman  returned  last  Monday  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine  have  returned  from  their 
visit  to  Alaska. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  Stag's  Leap,  in  Napa 
County. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  expected  to  return  from  the 
East  early  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  will  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Corbitt  villa,  near  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  wfll  leave  in  a  fortnight  for  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  where  she  will  attend  school. 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Garvey  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bessie  Wil- 
cox, have  returned  to  New  York  after  passing  the  season  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  who  passed  the  sum- 
mer months  in  France  and  Switzerland,  returned  to  New- 
York  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  W.  R  Smedberg  and  Miss  Nellie  Smedberg  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  in  a  couple  of  weeks  after  passing  several 
months  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Austin  D.  Sperry  is  making  a  tour  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymond  has  arrived  in  New  Y'ork  after 
making  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  is  expected  here  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  have  returned  from 
their  European  trip  and  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  HOI  are  at  the  Hotel  Albemarle 
in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  is  in  New  York  city  and  is  staying 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

Captain  Charles  Goodall,  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  and  Miss 
Tinie  Goodall  were  in  Geneva  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney  will  hereafter  be  at  home  on 
Thursdays  at  her  new  residence  on  Orange  Street,  near 
Perry,  Vernon  Heights,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Swift  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
to  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  left  last  Saturday  to  visit  the  State 
of  Washington  for  several  weeks.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
will  go  East. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  Miss  Helene  Berger  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  have  been  passing  the 
week  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  have 
been  at  Castle  Crag  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  of  Alameda,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  to-day  from  a  ten  days'  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Barnard,  rue  Currier,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip,  and  are  residing  at  1001 
Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  have  returned  from  a  month's 
trip  to  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Wooster.  ne'e  McMillan,  are  at  Coro- 
nado  Beach.   They  will  return  to  town  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
William  Magee  are  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunphy  and  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy 
have  been  enjoving  a  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear.  Jr..  of 
Oakland,  are  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  left  last  Wednesday  on  a  brief  visit 
to  Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.Sharon  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin 
will  return  to  New  York  in  a  few  days,  after  passing  the 
summer  here  and  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Edna  Snell  Poulson  has  given  up  her  idea  of  going 
to  Europe,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  Oakland. 

Colonel  Edward  A.  Belcher  left  the  city  last  Saturday  for 


Spokane,  Wash.,  to  reside  there  permanently  and  engage  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B,  Bancroft  are  now  residing  at  2118 
Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook- Blinn  is  at  the  Strathmore-Arms 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  R,  W.  Payne  has  returned  from  San  Rafael,  and  has 
taken  rooms  at  a  down-town  hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Bissell  and  family  will  return  from  Sausalito 
about  October  15th,  alter  passing  the  season  there.  MLss 
Therese  Bissell  has  almost  entirely  recovered  from  her  re- 
cent severe  illness. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  MLss  Alice  Skae,  who  are  now  visit- 
ing Pans,  are  looking  forward  to  building  a  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  upon  their  return,  in  order  to  make 
that  city  their  permanent  home. 

Miss  Florence  Lockwood  is  at  the  Hotel  Normandie,  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Binda,  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Norris  is  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in  New  York 
city,  and  will  remain  East  several  weeks  longer. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams  and  Miss  Adams  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock  and  Mr.  Henry  Redington  are  visit- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Baldwin  and  Miss  Cora  Wallace  have  gone 
East,  and  may  prolong  their  trip  lo  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  season  at  their  country  residence,  Oak 
Knoll,  in  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair 
are  at  Carlsbad.  Mr.  Dodge  is  in  very  poor  health,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  remain  there  all  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  have  been  passing  the 
week  in  Grass  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sonntag  will  leave  soon  to  visit 
Coronado  Beach. 

Miss  Lillian  Thurston  has  returned  to  Stockton  after  a 
two  weeks'  visit  here  to  her  sisters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  are  visiting  friends  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  will  return  from  Europe  early  in 
October. 

Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry  has  gone  to  New  York  on  a  brief 
visit. 

Mr.  Henr>'  Bissell  will  return  from  Fresno  on  Monday, 
after  a  prolonged  visit  there. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Wflkie  and  Master  Fred  Wukie  are  at  St. 
Helena,  and  will  remain  there  during  this  month. 

Mr.  E.  \\  Judd  will  go  East  on  a  visit  in  about  two 
weeks. 

Miss  Julia  Peyton  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister 
at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  returned  last  Wednesday  from  a  visit 
to  friends  In  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  is  occupying  her  beautiful  villa  at 
Belvedere  and  has  been  entertaining  many  of  her  friends 
during  the  season. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  returned  last  Thursday  from 
his  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Blanche  Castle  is  paying  a  visit  to  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  has  returned  to  town  and  wul 
receive  on  the  first  and  second  Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Mrs.  M.  Nuttall  and  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall  left  New 
York  last  Saturday  on  the  steamer  Fidda.  for  Genoa,  Italy. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Mesick  and  Miss  Mesick  are  at  the  United 
States  Hotel  in  Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Kelley,  in  Mendocino  County.  Miss  Elisc 
Keliey  is  visiting  Mrs.  Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Emeric  and  Miss  Lorena  Barbier 
have  returned  to  their  home,  on  Geary  Street,  after  passing 
the  summer  at  their  ranch  near  San  Pablo. 

Miss  Bessie  Shreve  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Minnie  Houghton 
in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Wright  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  will  return  soon  from 
Santa  Cruz,  where  they  have  been  passing  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Robert  Yates,  Mrs.  John  C-  Yates,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Yates  will  leave  for  New  York  on  September  26th. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  has  returned  to  the  city  and 
is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr. and  Mrs.  WDfrid  B.  Chapman  are  visiting  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  will  remain  in  San  Rafael 
until  the  end  of  September. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lyman,  and  Miss 
Clarke  have  returned  to  town,  after  passing  the  summer  in 
Sausalito,  and  are  at  The  Colonial  for  the  season. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Morrow  Concert. 


Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow  gave  her  first  concert 
last  Friday  evening  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Fleissner- Lewis,  soprano  ;  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet,  pianist  ; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Fortesque,  tenor  ;  Mr.  G.  St.  J.  Bremner, 
tenor ;  Mr.  F.  G.  B.  Mills,  basso ;  Mr.  Charles 
Dickman,  basso  ;  Mr.  Harry  Samuels,  violinist ;  and 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner  and  Mr.  F.  Dellepiane,  accom- 
panists. The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  the 
following  selections  comprised  the  excellent  pro- 
gramme : 

Vocal  quartet,  "  Rhine  Wine  Song,"  Sommeir,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Fortescue,  Mr.  F.  G.  B.  Mills,  Mr.  G.  St.  J.  Rremner, 
Mr.  C.  Dickman;  contralto  solo,  "Ah  rendimi."'  Rossi, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow ;  piano  solo,  "  SDver  Spring," 
Mason,  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet;  Jewel  Song  (from  "Faust"), 
Gounod,  Mrs.  Fleissner- Lewis  ;  bass  solo,  "Bedouin  Love 
Song,"  Pinsuti,  Mr.  F.  G.  E.  Mills  ;  violin  solo,  ballade  et 
polonaise,  Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Harry  Samuels ;  contralto 
solo,  "  Ring  of  Thule,"  Liszt,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow; 
piano  solo,  (a)  concert  etude,  Sauvlet,  (b)  pasquinade, 
Gottschalk,  (c)  la  belle  Americaine,  Sauvlet,  Mr,  *  '•. 
Sauvlet ;  duet,  "  El  Deschardo,"  Saint-Sacns.  Mrs. 
Fleissner- Lewis,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow  ;  vocal  quartet, 
serenade,  Marschner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Fortesque,  Mr.  F.  G.  B. 
Mills,  Mr.  G.  St.  J.  Bremner.  Mr.  C.  Dickman. 


Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  the  well- 
known  pianist,  gave  a  recital  last  Tuesday  evening 
in  Irving  Hall.  The  following  varied  programme 
was  presented  in  an  excellent  manner  before  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  : 

Sonate  appassionata,  op.  57,  Beethoven  ;  impromptu,  op. 
142,  No.  2,  moment  musicals  in  F  minor,  op.  94,  No.  3, 
Schubert;  songs  without  words.  No.  =2  in  F  major.  No.  3 
in  A  major  (hunting  song),  Mendelssohn  ;  scherzo  in  B  flat 
minor,  op.  31,  impromptu  in  A  flat,  op.  53,  Chopin  ;  "  Iso!- 
duis  Liebes— Tod,"  Wagner-Liszt ;  menuet  in  A  flat.  Edgar 
H.Sherwood;  "  Waldesrauschen,"  Liszt  ;  "Waltz  de  Con- 
cert," Wieniawski ;  staccato  etude,  op.  23,  No.  2.  Ruhin- 
stein  ;  "  Bridal  Party  Passing  By,"  op.  19.  No.  2,  Edward 
Grieg  ;  "  Military  March,"  Schubert- Tausig. 

Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  and  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  will 
give  their  first  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  this  sea- 
son next  Saturday  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall.  They 
have  prepared  a  highly  interesting  programme, 
comprising  selections  by  Tschaikowski.  McKenrie, 
and  others.  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  be  the  | 
vocalist.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  

Miss   Katherine   Kimball,  of  Boston,  is   now  the 
soprano  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  having  | 
succeeded  Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis. 


MANLY  PURITY 

To  cleanse  the  blood,  akin,  and  scarp  of  every 
eruption,  impurity,  and  disease,  whether  simple, 
scrofulous,  hereditary,  or  ul- 
cerative, no  agency  In  the 
/*V* )  '  \  world  Is  so  speedy,  econom- 
^  leal,    and    unfailing    as    the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,  consisting  of 
Ccticura,  the  great  skin  cure, 
CcncrRA  Soap,  an  exquisite 
skin  purifier  and  beauufier, 
and  CtrncrrRA  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier 
and  ereatest  of  humor  remedies.  In  a  word,  they 
are  the  greatest  skin  cures,  blood  purifiers,  and 
humor  remedies  of  modern  times,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  every  humor  and  disease,  from 
eczema  to  scrofula,  with  the  most  gratifying  and 
unfailing  success.  Sold  everywhere. 
Pottee  Drug  a?td  CHEancAL  Corp.,  Boston. 
"  How  to  Cure  Blood  Humors  "  mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  rough  hands  and  fall- 
ing hair  cured  by  CcncrRA  Soap. 


PINI 


Tk 


RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

In  one  minute  the Cnticurs  Anti- 
Pain  Plaster  relieves  rheumatic,  sci- 
atic, hip,    kidney,  chest,  and  muscular 
ains  and  weaknesses.    Price,  25c 


r\5!£n£  rxc*:^x 


HOME  COMFORTS  ARE 
not  enough.  Every  lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  her  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan.  moth- patches, 
etc.  Lola  Monte/  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
complexion  to  youth.  Price,  75  cis. 
iper  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.  Mrs. 
Nettie  Harrison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Dru  g  _  is) 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


Private  or  class  I 
and  Stage  Dances. 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

.  All  the  latest  Ball-room.  K.-.ncy. 


LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

•CLOAKS- 

—  AT   THE  — 

CALIFORNIA    CLOAK    CO. 

CHAS.  3IAYER,  JR.,  Jt  CO. 


Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Children's  Cloaks 
and  Ladies'  Suits  and  Furs  on  hand. 


Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 


lOo   POST    STREET, 


First  Floor. 


Opposite  "White  House. 


EXHIBITION 


-OF    THE    ONLY- 


Tailor-Made  Garments 

IN    THE   WEST. 

We  are  unpacking  the  very  Latest,  Finest, 
and  Best  Garments- 

SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, 

TROUSERS 

Made  by  Brnkaw  Bros.,  New  York, 
Rogers,  Peet  &  Co.,  Now  York 

— OUR  OWN  CELEBRATED- 

Roos  Bros.  Fall  Styles 

FOR- 

Men,  Boys,  Children 

—ALSO 

FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27,  29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Ke^ 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  19,  1892. 


TAKING    HIM    DOWN. 

"  Now,  Miss — er — er — Miss " 

"  Fosdick." 

"  Thanks,  very  much  !  Now.  Miss  Fosdick,  in 
commencing  your  work  as  a  stenographer  for  the 
firm  of  Poplin  S:  Son,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
struct you  as  to  your  duties.  I  have  charge  of  the 
house's  correspondence — entire  charge.  My  name. 
Miss  Fosdick,  is  Hippie." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hippie,"  the  girl  replied,  meekly. 

"In  the  first  place,"  Mr.  Hippie  went  on,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  so  as  to  expand  his  chest  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  twisting  the  ends  of  his  mus- 
tache with  both  hands  as  he  spoke;  "in  the  first 
place,  I  always  insist  on  my  stenographer's  taking 
me  down  verbatim  et  literatim.  I  suppose  you  know 
what  that  means.  It's  Latin,"  he  added,  condescend- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  Miss  Fosdick,  I  have  had  the  house's  corre- 
spondence in  my  hands  for  several  years,  and  both 
Mr.  Poplins  have  come  to  rely  implicitly  upon  me. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  really  see  how  this  department 
could  move  along  without  me." 

The  girl's  gray  eyes  looked  at  the  indispensable 
clerk  with  an  amused  twinkle. 

"  I  think  I  can  say.  Miss  Fosdick,"  the  young  man 
proceeded,  as  he  settled  himself  more  comfortably 
in  his  chair,  "  and  I  think  I  can  say  it  without  the 
slightest  egotism  or  desire  to  boast,  that  I  have  made 
the  letters  of  Poplin  &  Son  famous  throughout  the 
business  world  as  models  of  English  composition 
and  ornate  diction." 

The  clerk  watched  the  countenance  of  his  new  as- 
sistant closely",  to  note  the  impression  of  his  words. 

Miss  Fosdick  nodded  understand! ngly  and  smiled. 
It  was  a  sweet  smile,  for  she  could  not  smile  any 
other  sort  had  she  tried. 

"Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  always  insist  on 
absolute  accuracy  on  the  part  of  my  stenographer. 
I  do  not  permit  even  the  alteration  of  a  single  word, 
or  any  other  change,  whatever.  I  trust  you  appre- 
hend me  clearly." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Hippie." 

"  Then  we  will  begin." 

Mabel  Fosdick's  first  day's  work  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  hypercritical  correspondence-clerk. 
He  found  himself  taken  down  with  unvarying  ac- 
curacy. In  the  transcribed  letters,  too,  the  words 
were  spelled  all  correctly.  She  never  struck  the 
wrong  character  on  her  machine — a  fault  so  common 
among  type-writers,  and  one  which  sometimes  helps 
to  make  type  -  written  communications  resemble 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Thanks  to  Miss  Fosdick's  skill,  Mr.  Hippie's  speci- 
mens of  omate  English  composition  went  forth  into 
the  business  world  more  faultlessly  than  ever,  and 
aided  in  making  smooth  the  rough  places  of  commer- 
cial epistolary  communication. 

The  firm  of  Poplin  &  Son  had  been  served  by  a 
masculine  type-writer,  but  the  style  of  the  corres- 
pondence-clerk had  become  too  oppressive  for  him, 
and  he  had  resigned.  This  was  exactly  what  Mr. 
Hippie  wished,  for  he  longed  for  a  type-writer  with 
laughing  eves  and  golden  hair,  upon  whom  to  lavish 
his  flowers  of  language — such  a  being  as  he  had 
read  about  in  the  funny  papers.  At  last  he  had 
found  one  to  suit  him,  after  much  examination  of 
applicants,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Fosdick, 

Everything  went  on  with  apparent  smoothness  for 
about  a  month.  The  members  of  the  firm  noted 
with  approval  the  modest  demeanor  of  their  new 
type-writer,  and  the  other  male  clerks  in  the  estab- 
lishment envied  Hippie  his  pleasant  duties. 

One  day  the  elder  Mr.  Poplin  sent  for  Miss 
Fosdick  to  come  into  his  private  office. 

"  Sit  down,  please,"  he  said,  when  she  arrived  ; 
"  I  have  here  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Shaw  &  King,  who  says  that  a  communication  from 
this  firm  contains  much  irrelevant  matter." 

Poplin  looked  over  his  glasses  at  Miss  Fosdick, 
and  found  her  blushing,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 
He  asked,  not  unkindly  : 

"  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  that  firm  lately?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  you  know  its  character  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  about  it?" 

"I  wrote  it  down  just  as  Mr.  Hippie  dictated  it, 
sir." 

"So  I  supposed,  after  reading  it;  but  is  it  not 
rather  unusual  to  insert  in  letters  extraneous  remarks 
made  during  dictation  ?" 

"He  has  always  insisted  on  being  taken  down 
verbatim  et  literatim,  sir,"  the  pretty  type-writer 
went  on,  with  some  confusion  ;  "  and  really,  sir,  Mr. 
Hippie  has  annoyed  me  so  much  with  his  attentions, 
and  has  refused  to  desist,  that  I  felt  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  crush  him.  I'm  sorry  I  took  the  method  I 
did — I  oughtn't  to — oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?" 

And  Miss  Fosdick  put  her  dainty  cambric  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  and  her  speech  dissolved  in  tears. 

"There!  there!  my  dear  girl,  don't  cry,"  said 
Mr.  Poplin,  soothingly. 

He  took  her  hand  to  assist  in  the  comforting  oper- 
ation, and  placed  her  head  on  his  fatherly  shoulder. 
He  was  not  too  old  to  make  menial  note  of  how  long 
her  lashes  lay  on  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  how  dewdrops 
of  i<:ars  oozed  through  them. 

"What  am  I  doing?"  Mabel  exclaimed,  as  she 
bethought  herself  of  the  picture  she  and  Mr.  Poplin 


would  present  if  any  one  should  come  into  the  office, 
and  she  promptly  raised  her  head. 

"  You  did  just  right,"  said  Mr.  Poplin,  referring  to 
her  treatment  of  Mr.  Hippie.  "The  presumptuous 
rascal  !  Never  mind,  litUe  girl — er — Miss  Fosdick. 
I'll  settle  with  Mr.  Hippie  myself.  In  the  meantime, 
you  may  take  a  couple  of  days  off.  Go  home  right 
away,  and  I'll  see  that  he  annoys  you  no  more." 

After  the  fair  type-writer  had  put  on  her  wraps 
and  gone  home,  Mr.  Hippie  was  called  into  the  pri- 
vate office,  and  Mr.  Poplin  asked  him  : 

"  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  signing  the 
firm's  letters  after  the  type-writer  has  taken  them 
from  your  dictation  and  transcribed  them,  Mr. 
Hippie?" 

When  Mr.  Poplin  took  the  extra  time  necessary  to 
use  the  prefix  "  Mister"  in  addressing  one  of  his 
clerks,  it  was  an  indication  that  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terview was  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  It 
was  with  some  perturbation,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Hippie  replied  : 

"  Well,  sir,  I  used  to,  but  I  found  Miss  Fosdick  so 
scrupulously  exact  that  lately  I  have  permitted  her 
to  sign  and  mail  letters  dictated  to  her,  without  my 
reading.  She  takes  me  down  word  for  word,  sir  ;  so 
I  feel  that  it  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  read  them  over." 

"  The  reason  why  I  asked  you  that  question  is 
this  ;  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Shaw  this  morning 
— of  Shaw  &  King,  you  know — in  which  he  asks  an 
explanation  of  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
this  house.  Perhaps  you  can  give  the  needed  ex- 
planation after  I  have  read  you  the  letter.  This  is  it : 
'"Messrs.  Shaw  &  King: 

"'Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  Monday  was  received  in 
due  course.  Got  that  down,  sweetness?  In  reply,  we 
would  say — I'd  like  a  sweet  kiss  from  those  ruby  lips — say 
that  the  goods  you  mention — you  charming  creature,  why 
are  you  so  cold  to  me? — mention,  were  shipped  yesterday 
moming.  Your  bird-like  voice  thrills  me  through  and 
through !  Why  do  you  never  smile  on  your  adorer? 
Hoping  that  they  have  arrived  in  good  condition — Give  me 
just  one  kiss,  Mabel  darling,  won't  you? — and  that  they 
gave  perfect  satisfaction — Got  that  down,  little  beauty? — 
we  beg  to  remain,  yours  very  truly — One  kiss  now,  I  insist. 
What  are  you  struggling  for? 

"  '  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  'Poplin  &  Son.'" 

Hippie  turned  alternately  red  and  white  while  his 
employer  read  this  letter  in  icy  tones,  and  said  nothing 
when  it  was  concluded.  The  occasion  did  not  seem 
to  be  one  for  the  display  of  ornate  English  compo- 
sition. 

After  a  painful  pause,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  went  on  : 

"  Mr.  Hippie,  I  think  I'll  attend  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  firm  hereafter  myself,  and  what  love- 
making  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  the  type-writer  I  will 
also  look  after.  The  cashier  will  give  you  vour  salary 
to  date.     Good-morning,  sir  " 

"The idea ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Poplin  to  his  son,  the 
junior  member,  half  an  hour  later,  when  he  had  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  him.  "The  idea  that  a 
womanly  and  modest  girl  like  Miss  Fosdick  should 
be  so  grossly  mistreated  in  my  establishment,  ex- 
asperates me.  She's  pretty  and  sweet,  and  altogether 
admirable." 

"  I  rather  admire  Hippie's  taste,"  said  the  son. 

"Oh,  you  do!"  exclaimed  the  father.  "Then  I 
suppose  I  have  done  wrong  in  discharging  the  scamp, 
even  when  he  knew  his  attentions  were  distasteful  to 
the  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  father,  you  did  quite  right.  Of  course  it 
would  not  do  for  that  sort  of  thing  to  continue." 

"Of  course  it  wouldn't.  It  would  be  persecution 
of  as  sweet  a  girl  as  I  know." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  in  love  with  her  yourself,  are 
you,  father?" 

"I?  A  widower  of  fifteen  years'  standing?  The 
idea !  Can't  an  elderly  man  defend  a  helpless  young 
woman  without  such  an  imputation  as  that  ?  " 

"Oh  !  certainly." 

Then  the  conversation  dropped. 

Old  Mr.  Poplin  was  in  love  with  Miss  Fosdick, 
nevertheless,  and  he  resolved  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
son's  step-mother  on  the  first  opportunity.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  he  would  make  that  oppor- 
tunity when  she  should  report  for  duty. 

Miss  Fosdick  returned  to  the  store  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the  private  office. 
The  elder  Mr.  Poplin  was  alone. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Poplin,"  said  Miss  Fosdick, 
with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  Mr.  Poplin  replied,  raising 
his  eyes  above  his  newspaper;  "sit  down,  Miss 
Fosdick,  please.  Before  you  take  the  lid  off  your 
type-writer,  I  have  something — er — to  say  to  you 
rather — er — important.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
almost  constantly  since  you  went  away  two  days  ago, 
and  I  wanted  to — er — ask  vou " 

"One  moment,  please,  Mr.  Poplin,"  Miss  Fosdick 
interrupted  him  to  say,  "you  must  pardon  me,  but 
I  have  not  come  back  to  work." 

"Eh?    What's  that?" 

"  No,  sir.  Fact  is,  I — that  is — your  son,  sir — has 
done  me  the  honor  to — to — propose,  and — and " 

"The  sly  young  rascal!"  ejaculated  Poplin,  not 
giving  her  a  chance  to  finish.  "Well,  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  be  a  father  to  you,  and  I  will  say  I  am 
proud  of  my  new  daughter." 

Then  he  thought : 

"  I  wonder  if  she  really  suspected  what  1  was  go- 
ing to  say?" —  William   Henry  Siviter  in   S.  G.  &• 

Co.'s  Monthly. 

■     m — » 

Horsforcl's    Acid    Phosphiitc 

IMPARTS    NEW    ENERGY  TO  THE   BRAIN, 

Giving  the  feeling  and  sense  of  increased  intellectual 
power. 


HOW    SALTY    WIN    OUT. 
By  Eugene  Field. 

Used    to  think  that  luck  wuz  luck   and   nothin'  else  but 

luck- 
It  made  no  diff'rence  how   or  when   or  where  or  why  it 

struck ; 
But  sev'ral  years  ago  I  changt  my  mind,  an'  now  proclaim 
That  luck's  a  kind  uv  science — same  as  any  other  game ; 
It  happened  out  in  Denver  in  the  spring  uv  '80,  when 
Salty  teched  a  humpback  an'  win  out  ten. 

Salty  wuz  a  printer  in  the  good  ol'  Tribune  days, 
An",  natural-Hke,  he  fell  into  the  good  ol'  Tribune  ways  ; 
So,  every  Sunday  evenin',  he  would  sit  into  the  game 
Which  in  this  crowd  uv  thoroughbreds  I  think  I  need  not 

name ; 
An'  there  he'd  sit  until  he  rose,  an',  when  he  rose,  he  wore 
Invariably  less  wealth  about  his  person  than  before. 

But  once  there  came  a  powerful  change ;  one  solium  Sunday 

night 
Occurred  the  tidal  wave  that  put  ol'  Salty  out  o'  sight  ! 
He  win   on  deuce  an'  ace  an'  jack — he  win   on  king  an' 

queen — 
Clif  Bill  allowed  the  like  uv  how  he  win  wuz  never  seen  ! 
An*  how  he  done  it  wuz  revealed  to  all  us  fellers  when 
He  said  he  teched  a  humpback  to  win  out  ten. 

There  must  be  somelhin'  in  it,  for  he  never  win  afore. 

An'  when  he  told  the  crowd  about  the  humDback,  how  thev 

swore  ! 
For  every  sport  allows  it  is  a  losin'  game  to  buck 
Agin'  the  science  of  a  man  who's  teched  a  hump  frluck  ; 
An'  there  is  no  denyin'  luck  was  nowhere  in  it  when 
Salty  teched  a  humpback  an'  win  out  ten. 

I've  had  queer  dreams  an'  seen  queer  things,  an'  alius  tried 

to  do 
The  thing  that  luck  apparently  intended  f*r  me  to  ; 
Cats,  funerils,  cripples,  beggars  have  I  treated  with  regard, 
An'  charity  subscriptions  have  hit  me  powerful  hard  ; 
But  what's  the  use  uv  talkin'  ?  I  say,  an'  say  again  ; 
You've  got  to  tech  a  humpback  to  win  out  ten  ! 

So,  though  I  used  to  think  that  luck  wuz  lucky,  I'll  allow 
That  luck,   for  luck,   ag'in   a  hump   ain't  nowhere    in  it 

An'   though   I   can't  explain   the  whys  and  wherefores,   I 

maintain 
There  must  be  somethin'  in  it  when  the  tip's  so  straight  an' 

plain  ; 
For  Ijivuz  there  an'  seen  it,  an'  got  full  with  Salty  when 
Salty  teched  a  humpback  an*  win  out  ten  I 

— Chicago  News. 


In  a  hall  in  Glasgow,  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a 
lecture  on  "  Marriage  and  After."  The  lecturer  said 
that  men  should  kiss  their  wives  as  thev  did  when 
they  were  a  year  or  two  married.  When  the  lecture 
was  over  an  old  man  went  home,  put  his  arm  around 
his  wife's  neck  and  kissed  her.  Meeting  the  lecturer 
next  day,  he  said:  "It's  no  go."  "What  isn't?" 
said  the  lecturer.  "  Weel."  said  the  man,  "when  I 
kissed  my  wife,  she  said,  'What's  gone  wrung  wi' 
ye,  ye  auld  fool  ye?'  " — Boston  Globe. 


Headache,  biliousness,  and  liver  troubles  are 
promptly  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cathartic 
Pills.     Equally  safe  for  young  or  old. 


She — "  That  couple  in  front  of  us — do  you  think 
they  are  married?"  He — "Yes,  I  am  sure  thev  are. 
They  have  been  married  a  long  lime,  too."  She — 
"  Why,  how  do  you  know?"  He — "Haven't  vou 
noticed  that  when  a  pretty  girl  comes  on  the  stage, 
she  always  hands  the  opera-glasses  over  right  away  ?  " 
— Somcrville  Journal. 


Seaside  visitor — "I  have  noticed  that  drowning 
bathers  cease  crying  out.  and  become  perfectly  calm, 
as  soon  as  you  reach  them  ;  I  suppose  thev  are  re- 
assured by  your  brave  and  noble  words  of  encour- 
agement?" Life  saver — "No,  mum — it's  because 
I  always  hit  'em  a  thump  in  the  neck  to  make  "em 
keep  quiet." — Puck. 


Have  Beecham's  Pills  ready  in  the  household. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


WORTHA. GUINEA  A.BOK."  t 


PIUS 

i   (Tasteless— Effectual. )  i 

iJFor  Sick- Headache  J 
;; Impaired  Digestion j 
\  Liver  Disorders  andj 
[Female  Ailments.    ? 

►  Renowned  all    over  the  World.  J 

E  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating.  * 
»  Ask  for  Beecham's  and  take  no  others.  * 
»Made  at  St.  Helens.  England.  Sold  by* 
J  druggists  and  dealers.  Price  25  cents  a  J 
t  box.     New  York  Depot.  365  Canal  St.  5 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 

OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

_  W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 
Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  «  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Beat  Bemedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  26  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Parla,  naa  enabled  M. 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  conccn> 

.in  elixir,  which  possesses  inthehipuest 

dearee  its  restorative  and  inviiroratinfr  qualities,  free 

from  the  diBatrreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 

22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  JC.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


UIICC     9AYS    SHE   CA^TiOT    SET    TTCTT 

IffirC     tOD  DO  IT  FOB  THE    BOSKY. 

t>|0  0-iys  a  *C5.00  Improved  Oxford  Slopw 

VllSoriDj;  Machine;  perfect  workior     rtlk 

•bit, finely  finished, adapted  to  Hjrh tan dtti vy 

work,wUh  a  complete Mt of  thai nUMImpitrrei 

attachments  free.  Each  machine  iniaranleej  for  & 

years.  Bay  direct  fromoorfartory, and  aa rt  dealer*. 

id airenta profit.   Send  for  HUtB  CATiLOGl'K. 

rOHCa-Tt,  DEr-TX37*nilCino,lLI. 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 

The  best  and  1 s  simple  mn- 

rlmie  made.  lutcrciioiijiniblp 
Tvpc  into  nil  Innrtinfii".  lHir- 
.il.lc.  easiest  running,  np,d  ■» 
any.  Endowed  tiy  the  Clercy 
.",iid  literary  poopfc.  Send  rOT 
I  n-t  rated  Catalogue.  Amenta 
wnnled.  Addrrm  N.  Typewriter 
Co.,  611  Waali.  St.,  Boiton,  ilnaa. 


THREE 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEAUTIPYfflG.  |.2.3. 

,  WTute,      n   .  __-  AllSrngriits  I 

^OZZONTSI^^JWS 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Rossini  was  once  promised  by  a  friend  a  dinner  of 
turkey  and  truffles.  The  friend  showed  a  disposition 
to  postpone  the  dinner  and  to  make  excuses.  One 
day  Rossini  said  :  "  Well,  my  dear  friend,  when  are 
we  to  have  that  turkey?"  "Truffles  are  not  good 
at  this  season,"  said  his  friend.  "  Don't  you  believe 
it,"  replied  Rossini ;  "  that  report  was  started  by  the 
turkeys." 

In  a  New  Zealand  school,  a.  right  angle  was  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard  and  correctly  described  enough; 
but  when  another  was  drawn,  the  description  was 
thus  given  :  "  A  Left  Angle."  Perhaps  the  best  re- 
ply was  upon  an  historical  subject.  "  What  caused 
the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First?" 
"His  leaving  tacks"  (for  levying  taxes,  probably) 
"  on  the  seats  of  the  House  of  Commons."  A  very 
good  reason  for  persons  rising  in  indignation. 


The  Earl  of  Balcarres  had  a  field  of  turnips  upon 
which  he  prided  himself  a  good  deal.  He  once  sur- 
prised an  old  woman  busily  employed  in  filling  a  sack 
with  his  favorites.  After  giving  her  a  hearty  scold- 
ing, to  which  she  replied  only  by  the  silent  eloquence 
of  repeated  courtesies,  he  was  walking  away,  when 
the  woman  called  after  him:  "Eh,  my  lord,  the 
bag's  unco*  heavy.  Would  ye  be  sae  kind  as  to  help 
me  on  to  my  back  wi-  it?" — which  he  did  forthwith, 
when  the  culprit  decamped  with  profuse  thanks. 

A  young  man  passing  through  a  crowd  in  a  great 
dry-goods  store  found  himself  side  by  side  with  a 
timid-looking  little  man,  and  exactly  behind  a  lady. 
A  movement  of  the  crowd  forced  the  young  roan  to 
step  upon  the  hem  of  the  lady's  skirt.  She  turned 
quickly  around,  with  a  furious  look,  and  was  evi- 
dently about  to  address  some  fierce  remark  to  him, 
when  a  change  came  over  her  face  suddenly  :  "  Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  I  was  going  to 
gel  very  angry.  You  see,  I  thought  it  was  my  hus- 
band ! " 

At  the  new  fresh-air  home  for  children  at  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  of  that 
village  was  addressing  the  children.  He  told  them 
how  sin  tended  to  mar  all  that  was  good,  and  held 
before  them  the  illustration  of  the  blossom  in  its 
blight  and  the  young  fruit  in  its  disfigurement 
caused  by  the  worm  that  seized  upon  them  before 
thev  matured.  "  So  sin  enters  the  heart  and  defiles 
it,"  he  said.  Then,  after  a  moment,  added  :  "  Now, 
boys,  what  is  sin?"  "Worms!"  came  back  the 
answer  from  his  juvenile  audience. 


It  was  on  a  Back  Bay  horse-car  (says  the  Boston 

Transcript).    At Street  she  stopped  the  car, 

and,  upon  reaching  the  crowded  platform,  attempted 
to  get  off  on  the  wrong  side.  "The  other  side, 
madam,"  said  the  conductor.  "  I  want  to  get  off  on 
F  this  side,"  she  insisted.  "  You  can't  do  it,  madam," 
was  the  reply.  "Conductor,"  she  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly, "  I  want  to  get  off  on  this  side  of  the 
car ! "  Whereupon  the  polite  official  of  the  West 
End, in  aloud  voice,  remarked:  "  Gentlemen,  please 
stand  aside  and  let  the  lady  climb  the  gate  ! " 

Russell  Sage  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  five  dollars  once  a  year  to  a  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood days.  This  year,  when  the  pensioner  made  his 
annual  visit,  Mr.  Sage  was  unable  to  find  five  dollars 
in  his  roll  of  bills,  and  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
his  old  friend  off,  when  the  latter  exclaimed  :  '*  But 
I  am  in  more  desperate  need  of  money  than  ever  be- 
fore, Mr.  Sage.  Why  not  give  me  one  of  those  ten- 
dollar  bills?"  "  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Sage,  in  a  malter-of-fact  way  ;  "  here,  you 
take  this  ten  dollars  and  give  me  a  receipt  for  two 
years." 

The  famous  painter  Fuseli  had  a  great  contempt 
for  "chatter."  One  afternoon  a  party  of  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  his  studio,  and,  after  a  few  moments 
spent  in  looking  at  the  pictures,  they  seated  them- 
selves and  proceeded  to  indulge  in  a  long  and  pur- 
poseless talk.  At  last,  in  one  of  the  slight  pauses, 
Fuseli  said,  earnestly  :  "  I  had  pork  for  dinner  to- 
day." "  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Fuseli."  exclaimed  one 
of  the  startled  group,  "what  an  extremely  odd  re- 
mark!" "Is  it?"  said  the  painter,  ingenuously; 
"why,  isn't  it  as  interesting  and  important  as  any- 
thing that  has  been  said  for  the  last  hour  ?" 


a  cow.  One  day  his  wife  complained  that  the  supply 
of  milk  was  falling  short.  The  sentinel  accounted 
for  the  deficiency  by  saying  that  the  pasture  had 
lately  been  much  trodden  down  by  the  public. 
Thereupon  the  martial  despot  gave  orders  that  no 
(human  or  other)  animal  except  the  cow  should  be 
allowed  on  the  grass-plot ;  and  added — men  were 
not  particular  in  those  days — that,  if  this  rule  was 
infringed,  the  sentinel  should  be  flogged.  Soon 
afterward  the  admiral's  wife,  having  a  pressing  en- 
gagement, took  a  short  cut  over  the  grass  in  disre- 
gard of  the  sentinel's  repeated  order  to  stand  back. 
"  Common  soldier,"  said  the  offended  lady,  "don't 
you  know  who  I  am  ?"  "  All  I  know  is  that  you're 
not  the  general's  cow  !  " 

A  young  woman  has  been  taught  a  lesson  against 
all  communication  by  signs  (says  the  New  York 
World).  There  were  unexpected  guests  at  dinner 
the  other  night,  and  her  jounger  sister  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  table  beside  one  of  them.  The  sister  was 
extremely  communicative,  and  the  older  became  very 
nervous  as  revelation  after  revelation  concerning 
family  affairs  was  made.  She  finally  took  to  nudging 
the  offender  beneath  the  table,  but  foot  pressures, 
however  forcible  and  frequent,  failed  to  stop  the 
chatterer.  After  dinner  the  much  annoyed  young 
woman  demanded  fiercely  :-"  What  did  you  mean 
by  not  paying  any  attention  to  my  signals?  How 
dared  you  go  on  so  when  I  kept  kicking  you  to  make 
you  stop?"  Whereupon  the  younger  sister  looked 
mystified.  "Signals?  Kicks?"  said  she;  "but, 
my  dear,  you  didn't  kick  me."  And  the  family  dis- 
ciplinarian sank  back  limply  as  she  gasped  :  "  Oh, 
Sara,  don't,  don't  tell  me  I  was  kicking  that  man  !  " 

Ben  Butler  was  once  chairman  of  a  meeting  at 
which  Rufus  Choate  was  booked  for  an  address.  Mr. 
Choate  was  about  to  begin  his  address  when  a  man 
crawled  up  to  Butler,  and  whispered  to  him  that  the 
joists  in  the  floor  and  the  supporting  beams  were  giv- 
ing way  because  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  floor, 
and  they  were  likely  to  collapse  any  moment.  But- 
ler turned  to  the  man  and  whispered  to  him  :  "  Keep 
quiet."  Then  turning  to  the  audience,  he  said :  "  A 
man  has  brought  me  information  that  outside  of  this 
hall  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  people 
clamoring  for  admission.  I  propose  to  adjourn  this 
meeting  to  the  common,  where  all  can  hear  Mr. 
Choate.  Now  just  see  how  quickly  we  can  empty  this 
hall."  Meanwhile,  Choate  was  tugging  at  Butler's 
coat  tails,  saying:  "Ben,  don't!  Stop,  Ben.  Why, 
I  can't  see  to  read  on  the  common  ;  my  voice  won't 
carry  in  the  open  air  ;  I  can't  make  them  hear,"  and 
so  on.  After  most  of  the  audience  had  left,  Butler 
turned  around  to  Choate,  and  said  :  "  Say,  Choate, 
would  you  rather  deliver  this  speech  here  in  this 
hall  or  in  hell?" 

The  old  practice  of  badgering  witnesses  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  many  courts  ;  but  in  a  West- 
ern Kansas  town  it  is  still  kept  up — sometimes,  how- 
ever, to  the  damage  of  the  cross-examiner.     Lawyer 

S is  well  known  for  his  uncomely  habits.   He  cuts 

bis  hair  about  four  times  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  looks  decidedly  ragged  about  the  ears.  He 
was  making  a  witness  describe  a  barn,  which  figured 
in  his  last  case.  "  How  long  had  this  barn  been 
built  ?"  "  Oh.  1  don't  know.  About  a  year,  mebby. 
About  nine  months,  p'raps."  "  But  just  how  long  ? 
Tell  the  jury  how  long  it  had  been  built."  "Well, 
I  don't  know  exactly.     Quite  a  while."     "  Now,  Mr. 

B .  you  pass  for  an  intelligent  farmer,  and  yet 

you  cant  tell  how  old  this  barn  is  ;  and  you  have 
lived  on  the  next  farm  for  ten  years.  Can  you  tell 
how  old  your  own  house  is?  Come,  now,  tell  us 
how  old  vour  own  house  is.  if  you  think  you  know." 
Quick  as  lightning  the  old  farmer  replied:  "Ye 
want  to  know  how  old  my  house  is,  dove?  Well, 
it's  just  about  as  old  as  you  be,  and  needs  shinglin' 
about  as  bad  !  "  In  the  roar  that  followed,  the  wit- 
ness stepped  down,  and  was  not  called  back. 


A  pretty  story  is  told  of  a  nobleman  whom  his 
barber  left  half-shaved,  and  in  a  great  hurry.  His 
lordship  thought  the  man  was  mad,  and  sent  to  in- 
quire after  him.  He  returned  in  person  and  thus 
explained  himself:  "I  was  not  mad,  my  lord,  but 
the  sight  of  that  heap  of  guineas  on  your  dressing- 
table,  and  the  remembrance  of  my  starving  family 
so  affected  me,  that  if  I  had  stayed  another  minute 
I  should  have  cut  your  throat."  "  I  am  glad  you 
didn't  do  that,"  said  his  lordship,  gently  ;  "  and  by 
all  means  take  the  guineas.  I  won  them  at  the 
gambling-table,  and  should  doubtless  have  lost  them 
there." 

In  a  seaport  town,  a  general  and  an  admiral  were 
neighbors.  The  general's  house  was  fronted  by  a 
grass-plot,  on  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  pasture 


Things  Worth  Remembering. 

When  you  feel  a  kind  of  goneness  about  the  stomach,  it 
is  a  sign  that  your  food  docs  not  sit  well  and  that  you  are 
about  to  have  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

When  you  begin  to  feel  nervous  and  are  unable  to  sit 
still  comfortably  ;  when  your  clothes  suddenly  seem  to  lose 
their  fit  and  become  too  light  In  places,  the  fit  of  indigestion 
is  surely  upon  you. 

When  this  fit  of  indigestion  is  repeated  from  day  to  day 
it  finally  resolves  itself  into  dyspepsia. 

Chronic  dyspepsia  will  surely  make  the  happiest  life  a 
hell  upon  earth. 

Remember  that  three  to  ten  of  Ekandreth's  Pills  will 
cure  the  worst  case  of  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  or  both, 
and  that  a  regular  course  of  them,  say  two  every  night 
lor  a  week  or  ten  days,  will  act  as  a  preventive  of  either 
complaint. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Koyal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool    and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


EEOMFULLEFDESKCa. 

fWNUFACTUPES. 

BANK.MICE 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

B38-640MISSIOHST. 


Majestic September  21st 

Germanic September  28th 

Teutonic October  5th 

Britannic October  12th 


FROM   NEW   YORK : 

Majestic... . .  .October  19th 

Germanic October  26th 

Teutonic Novembei    2d 

Britannic November  9th 


SAUSALITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIN 

NORTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Thursday,  August  7,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN      FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,   11.30  a.  H.|  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6.45  P.  M. 
Extra  trips  oa  Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  m.  and 

7-45  r-  "• 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  si. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  11.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  P.  M. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO   for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)— 

7.30  a.  h.;  5.00  p.  h. 
(Sundays) — 8.00.  9.00,  io.oo.  n.oo  a.  m. 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets,  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  .  Agent. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A-  M->  *-45'  3-3°-  S-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.45,  11.00.   11.50  a.  m.;  i.io,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days>- 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.06  P.  H. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15,  6.00,  7.02  P.  II. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.05,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.20,  2.45,  4.00,5.30, 
6.30  p.  11. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days 
— 6.45,  7.15,  8.15,  9.50,  11.45  A-  •*.;  2.25.  4.05,  5.45  p.  H. 

(Sundays)—  8.45,  10.20,  11.40  a.  m.;  12.35,  *-45>  3-IO>  4-25> 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 
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EXCURSION  RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25  ;  Tomales, 
52.00;  Howards,  52.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only :  Camp  Taylor.  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
Si.oo;  Tomales,  $1.50;  Howards,  S2.00 ;  Duncan  .Mills  and 
Cazadero,  52.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  ll.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM    GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Sept.  15th,  SS.  San  Juan';  Sept. 
26th.  SS.  City  of  New  York;  Oct.  5th,  SS.  San  Bias. 
"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  ManzanHo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — September  19th,  SS.  City  of  Panama. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 
Japan   and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Honglcong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  September  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu).   ...Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates  ._ 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  G 

Belglc Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic... (via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday.  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday.  November  16 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office.  Room  74.  comer  Fourth 
and  Townscnd  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf.  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Tramc  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.i  Aug.  2.  ;  iid  Oct.  6,  31. 

For  British  Columbia  and    i'uget  Sound  ports  9  A.  M„ 

Aug.  j,  7,  12,  17.  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,   11,  16,  21,  26. 

For   Eureka,   Humboldt   Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.      For 

Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 

5th  day,  8  a.  u.      For  San   Diego,  stopping  only  at   Los 

>anta  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 

;th  d.ty  ai  11  a.  u.     For  ports  in  Mexico,  isl  of  each  month. 

Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  AgenU. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  Sept.   3.  1892. 
7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento....  7-15   P. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose         *  12.15   *■ 

Niles  and  San  Jose J     6.15  P. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15   P. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7.15   p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogdcn  and  East  9.45    v. 

8.30  a.  NQes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Marysville,     Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff.. 4.4s   p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,   £1    Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45   p. 

1    9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton.    *    8.45   f. 

12.00  m.     Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livcrmorc.  7.15   r. 

*  1.00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers •    9.00  p. 

1.30  p.     Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.4s   *"• 

3.00   p.     Haywards,   NQes,  and  San  Jose"  .  9.45  a. 

4.00   p.     Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  a. 

4.00  p.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30  p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento >o-45  a. 

4.30  p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.45  A- 

*  4.30  p.     NDes  and  Livermore "    8.45  a. 

5.30  p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersticld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30   p.     Santa  Fc;  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose..  7.45  a. 

6.00   p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

J     7.00   p.     Vallejo t     8.45   P. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding.  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8. 15  a. 

SAMA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

J  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gates,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   P. 

*  2-15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder    Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   p.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  TownsendSts. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2.38   p. 

*  7.30  a.     Monterey  and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 

day Excursions ...       t     8.28   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove.  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

J     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     I     2.45   p. 

10.37  A-    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03  p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 .  30   P. 

*  z. 30  p.     San  Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,   and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  A- 

*  3-30  p.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9-47  A. 

*  4-30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ...     *    8.06  a. 

5.15   P.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6.35  A. 

+  11-45   p-     Menlo    Park  and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7.30   p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  being  asked 
what  he  mixed  his  colors  with,  replied: 
"  With  brains,  sir."  Apply  this  to  your 
advertising. — .V.  C.  Patterson. 


SAM  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Conime ocing   Sunday,   April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  nonce,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for   Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  St.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9- 3°-  "-30  A-  M-:  i-4°».3.4°.  5.05  P-  "• 
Saturday's  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11.10  a.  si.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  a.  St.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  H. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays— 8.3c.  10.05,  11.35  A-  M-I  2-°5.  4.°5i  5-3Q.  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  FranciscojDESTiSATto.v. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays, 

Week 

Days. 

7,40  A.  u. 
3.30  *■-  w- 

5.05    P.    M. 

S.OO    A.   M. 
O.3O   A.    M. 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Petalonui 

and 
Santa  Rosa. 

10. 40  a.m. 
6.05  p.  H. 
7.25  P.M. 

8.50A.  M. 
I0.30  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  H. 

7.40    A.  M. 
3.30   '•    *«. 

8.CO  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Clovcrdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.  H, 

IO.30A.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.  M. 

8.00    A.  M. 

Ho  pi  and 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.35  P.M. 

6.IO  P.M. 

7.40  A.   M. 
3.30  P.    «. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Guerneville. 

7.25  P.  M. 

10.30A.  M 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.    M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   II. 
5.OO  P.    M. 

Sonoma      \  10 .  40  a  .  M, 
and          i  6.05  P.  M. 
Glen  Ellen. 

8.5OA.  14. 
6. lor.  M. 

7,40    A.    II. 

:        ■ 

8.00  A.  M. 
5.00   P.    M. 

Sebastopol.    '10.40A.  m. 
1  6.05  P.  M. 

IO.30A.  M. 
6.JOP.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Sjt; 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's   Point.   I 
ana  Point  Arena  ;  at  Clovcrdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for   Highland  Springs,    Kclseyville,  Soda  Bay,   Lakeport, 
and  Bartlctt  Spnngs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart* 
lett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Spring*,  Saratoga  5 
Blue    Lakes,    Witter    Springs,     Upper     Lake,     Lakeport, 
Willits,    Cahto,   Mendocino  City,    rort   Bragg.  Wesiport, 
Usal,  Hydcsville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Monday* 


to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa.  $2.25  ;  toll' 

'  '*  an 
_      juernevilie.   5l.7*: 
Sonoma,  Si. 50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 80. 


$3.40;  to  Clovcrdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5,-70;  to  Ukiah 
$6.75;    to   Sebastopol,   $2.70;    to    ( iuernevillc.   53-75 1 


EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only.  10 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $•••<  ; 
to  Clovcrdale,  $3 ;  to  Ukiah,  $4. so  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50;  to  Sononu.  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.   McGLYNN,  t;cn.  Pass,  and  Tkl  KgL 
Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Montgomery  Street,   and  a 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  19,  1892. 


John  Robinson's  "  Great  World's  Exposition, 
Grand  Sceneographic,  Biblical  Spectacle  of  Sol- 
omon, his  Temple,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Four- 
Ring  Circus,  and  Real  Roman  Hippodrome  "  hap- 
pened upon  this  city  at  an  opportune  moment,  when 
dullness  reigned  at  the  theatres  and  pleasure-lovers 
were  sighing  for  something  new.  John  Robinson  is 
the  son  of  old  John  Robinson,  whose  name  has  gone 
thundering  down  the  ages  as  the  successor  of  Barnum 
and  Forepaugh.  He  is  the  rival  of  the  Sells  Brothers, 
who  were  here  the  other  day  and  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  wild  animals  and  some  pretty  equestrian 
shows.  John  has  not  so  large  or  so  varied  a  men- 
agerie as  theirs,  nor  does  he  seem  to  own-so  numer- 
ous a  stud.  But  he  gives  us  something  new  in  the 
way  of  a  circus  show,  and  it  appears  that  every  even- 
ing some  ten  thousand  people  have  been  willing  to 
pay  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  to  see  it.  As  the  perform- 
ance is  really  worth  seeing,  the  fact  is  as  creditable 
to  them  as  it  is  to  the  impresario  (can  a  circus-man- 
ager be  called  an  impresario?) 

"  Solomon's  Temple  "  is  a  great  spectacular  piece, 
such  as  one  sees  at  well-appointed  theatres.  Unfort- 
unately, on  this  occasion,  it  is  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  circus,  so  that  the  spectator  contemplates 
the  wisdom  of  the  king,  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  dancing- 
girls  at  long  range,  across  the  ring  where  the  strong 
man  catches  cannon-balls  and  the  clown  perpetrates 
his  jokes.  This  impairs  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovely 
picture  which  represents  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  with 
its  walls,  its  towers,  its  great  temples,  and  the  gates 
where  the  money-changers  used  to  assemble  to  circu- 
late sweated  coin  among  strangers.  At  a  signal, 
Jerusalem  rolls  up  like  a  scroll,  and  a  scene  which  is 
partly  in  the  temple  and  partly  outside  of  it  is  dis- 
closed to  the  naked  eye,  so  gorgeous  and  so  life-like 
that  a  lady  from  the  Mission  was  impelled  to  cry 
aloud  that  it  was  like  going  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Enter  the  king,  in  all  his  glory,  and  behind  him, 
according  to  the  programme,  troop  his  seven  hundred 
wives.  Few  spectators  cared  to  count  them  ;  but 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  any  reasonable 
man  happy  and  most  men  thoroughly  wretched. 
The  king  takes  his  seat  on  his  ivory  throne,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  is  brought  out  before  him,  the 
trumpets  blow,  and  the  people  file  before  the  throne 
and  make  obeisance.  But,  lo  !  what  does  this  sharp 
bugle  blast  mean,  and  why  does  this  galloping 
courier,  riding  ventre  a  terre  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
seven  miles  an  hour,  dash  madly  up  to  the  steps  of 
the  throne  ? 

It  is  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  comes.  The 
Abyssinian  sovereign  has  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  comes  to  bring  him  tribute  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  silken  fabrics,  in- 
cense, and  rare  ointments  ;  comes  riding  on  camels, 
and  elephants,  and  fleet  horses — not  all  together,  of 
course,  but  alternately — and  is  followed  by  swarms 
of  brown,  and  yellow,  and  black  warriors,  all  in  the 
panoply  of  war  and  models  of  athletic  beauty,  as 
becomes  the  ancestors  of  the  Galla  girls,  who,  to  this 
day,  command  so  high  a  price  in  the  slave  markets 
of  Sennaar.  The  queen  is  seated  on  a  horse-hair 
trunk,  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  in 
short  petticoats  ;  she  looks  every  inch  a  monarch  ; 
there  is  that  in  her  eye  which  tells  that,  were  she 
merely  to  crook  her  little  finger,  any  man  in  her 
escort  would  bite  the  sawdust.  With  the  stolid 
nil  admirari  stare  of  a  modern  clubman,  she  looks 
round  listlessly  on  Solomon's  magnificence,  as  if  to 
say  that  Jerusalem  may  be  all  very  well,  but  you 
ought  to  see  Magdala. 

Presently  she  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
Solomon,  after  having  rapidly  appraised  the  value  of 
her  gown  and  her  jewels,  escorts  her  to  a  seat  by  his 
side.  In  order  to  divert  her  ennui,  two  Jewish 
mothers  quarrel  for  the  possession  of  a  child,  as  the 
legend  tells,  and  the  wise  man  orders  the  executioner 
to  divide  the  infant  in  twain.  Everybody  takes  this 
seriously  except  the  child,  which  crows  and  giggles 
as  if  to  say  that  you  may  fool  grown  people  but  not 
her  ;  when  the  successful  claimant  carries  her  off,  she 
screams  with  joy,  well-knowing  that  a  piece  of  candy 
awaits  her  behind  the  canvas. 

Then  come  a  march  and  a  dance,  and  these  are 
really  interesting,  as  depicting  the  costumes  of  the 
people  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
A  captious  critic  may  feel  inclined  to  question  Ihe 
historical  fidelity  of  the  picture.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who,  if  she  ever  lived,  ruled  over  a  portion  of 
Ethiopia,  may  have  surrounded  herself  with  magnifi- 
cence corresponding  to  the  splendors  which  existed 
at  that  time  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Egypt. 
But  Ven  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  Jerusalem  must 
have  been  a  small  place.  In  alljudea  the  males  of 
militia  age  did  not  outnumber  fifty  thousand.     It  is 


impossible  to  reconcile  the  legends  of  Solomon's 
wealth  and  of  the  great  trade  of  Judea  with  the 
absence  of  seaports  and  the  sterility  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  much  gold  and  treasure 
could  have  been  accumulated  in  a  state  without  com- 
merce, without  agriculture,  and  without  a  conquering 
army. 

The  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage,  who  seems  to  have 
had  something  to  do  with  booming  the  circus  play, 
observes  :  "To  say  that  Solomon  was  a  millionaire 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  property  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  He  had  at  his  command 
gold  and  silver  in  amounts  that  stagger  all  arithmetic. 
If  he  had  lost  the  value  of  a  whole  realm  out  of  his 
pocket,  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  his  while  to 
pick  it  up."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
Mr.  Talmage  got  the  information  on  which  he  bases 
this  florid  Gothic.  He  mentions  the  sum  which  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  paid  Solomon  for  a  few  days'  con- 
versation— $3,850,000.  But  how  he  came  to  know 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  Buddhist  theory  of 
metempsychosis,  and  by  assuming  that,  when  the 
queen  visited  Jerusalem,  Talmage  was  a  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Solomon  and  kept  his  petty  cash. 
But  this  is  another  story. 

The  queen,  it  seems,  knowing  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  splendid  potentate  of  her 
day,  and  that  Solomon  was  the  wisest,  shrewdly  be- 
thought herself  that  a  marriage  between  the  two 
might  result  in  offspring  that  would  rule  the  world. 
She  came  to  offer  her  heart  and  hand  to  the  Jewish 
monarch,  agreeing  to  overlook  the  existence  of  her 
seven  hundred  predecessors,  if  Solomon  would  not  too 
closely  inquire  into  the  details  of  her  own  fredaines 
at  Magdala.  Here,  most  unfortunately,  history 
deserts  us.  We  are  not  told  what  answer  the  king 
made  to  his  dusky  admirer.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture that  a  man  so  richly  wived  as  Solomon  would 
not  think  twice  about  such  a  trifle  as  adding  another 
spouse  to  his  collection,  and  that  he  threw  the  queen 
into  his  already  well-stocked  harem.  But  nothing  is 
certain.  He  may  have  played  St,  Anthony,  though 
it  would  have  been  foreign  to  his  habits.  From  the 
fact  that  Sheba  did  not  declare  war  upon  Judea,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  queen  carried  her  point.  It 
was  as  ticklish  business  in  those  days  to  balk  a  queen 
as  it  was  in  later  times  to  rouse  the  sprela:  injuria 
forma:  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  Jr.,  leaves  the  knotty  problem 
where  he  found  it.  The  parade  which  defiles  before 
the  nionarchs  is  long  enough  and  gorgeous  enough 
to  represent  a  joyful  wedding  march ,  but  the  expres- 
sions on  the  faces  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  attendants 
are  gloomy  enough  to  indicate  that  they  had  come  on 
a  fool's  errand.  Even  the  sagacious  old  elephant  has 
a  cock  in  his  eye,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  Sold 
again  ! 

The  enormous  audiences  which  have  filled  the 
circus-tent  imply  that  people  are  tired  of  the  old 
cavalcades  and  athletic  feats  which  have,  for  a  gen- 
eration, constituted  the  chief  attraction  of  a  circus. 
They  want  something  new.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  want  something  in  the  line  of  "Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba."  There  is  no  reason  why 
grand  spectacular  pieces,  with  effects  of  colored 
lights  and  vast  processions  of  warriors  and  dancing- 
girls,  should  not  be  played  at  circuses  to  audiences 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  people  instead  of  being 
given  at  theatres  which  will  not  hold  over  a  couple 
of  thousand.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  spectacular 
piece,  representing  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  was  given 
in  the  open  air  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  audi- 
ences which  occasionally  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
in  number.  In  the  East,  such  spectacles  are  handi- 
capped by  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather.  Here 
that  obstacle  would  not  interfere.  But  a  tent  which 
would  seat  twelve  thousand  people  could  be  covered 
in  so  that  the  spectators  would  be  shielded  from  sun 
and  rain.  And  the  gate-money  from  such  an  audi- 
ence would  enable  the  manager  to  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. The  chief  trouble  would,  of  course,  be  the 
distance  between  the  performers  and  the  audience. 
At  the  circus  this  week  few  of  the  spectators  were 
able  to  see  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  per- 
sonages. The  stage  was  placed  between  the  exits 
to  the  menagerie  and  the  stables. 

At  the  great  circuses  of  antiquity,  which  were  far 
larger  than  anything  which  exists  to-day — the  Circus 
Maximus  at  Rome  seated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  spectators — the  performance  took  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  arena.  When  it  was  a  gladiator 
fight  or  a  combat  with  wild  beasts,  the  site  was  ap- 
propriate, as  it  is  at  the  bull-fights  in  Spanish  countries 
to-day.  But  both  Romans  and  Greeks  gave  trage- 
dies and  comedies  at  their  circus- theatres  ;  and  in 
these  the  actors  must  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  This  would  be  fatal  to  scenery,  and  it  would 
oblige  the  performers  to  present  their  backs  to  one- 
half  of  the  audience.  The  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come by  a  bright  manager.  The  stage  might  be 
set  with  its  back  to  the  main  entry  and  exit,  and 
nearer  to  that  end  of  the  ring  than  to  the  other. 
Mechanical  difficulties  never  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
enterprise  that  is  pregnant  with  dollars.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  such  a  play  as  "Nero" 
could  be  produced  before  an  audience  of  ten  thou- 
sand people,  it  would  make  more  money  than  it  can 
When  it  is  played  to  fifteen  hundred,  however  high 
the  price  of  admission  be  set. 


■  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Rainless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  Sep- 
tember 19th:  Lillian  Russell  in  "La  Cigale"  and 
commencing  Thursday  in  "The  Mountebanks"; 
Daniel  Sully  in  "The  Millionaire"  and  commen- 
cing Thursday  in  "Daddy  Nolan";  the  Grismer- 
Davies  Company  in  "The  New  South  "  ;  "  Drifting 
Apart";  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "Olivette;"  and 
Charles  Frohman's  comedians  in  "  The  Junior  Part- 
ner" and  "  Frederick  Lemaitre." 

"The  Prodigal  Daughter  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Petit's 
new  drama  at  the  Drury  Lane. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  is  to  be  the  new 
principal  at  the  London  Gayety. 

Herrmann,  the  magician,  will  begin  his  first  New 
York  engagement  in  three  years  on  Monday  evening 
at  his  own  theatre. 

Pauline  Hall  has  worked  herself  down,  by  long 
bicycle  rides,  to  the  outline  which  made  her  famous 
in  the  chorus  of  "Venus"  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
and  she  is  capturing  New  York  again  in  Edgar  Still- 
man  Kelley's  opera,  "  Puritania." 

J.  K.  Emmett  is  in  New  York,  playing  "  Fritz  in 
Ireland."  The  play  has  been  rewritten,  and  in  sev- 
eral scenes  is  more  effective  and  plausible  than  be- 
fore. Emmett  has  improved  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  would  be  a  formidable  rival  for  the  father  whose 
place  he  has  taken. 

A  new  play,  entitled  "  Monongahela :  or  the 
Homestead  of  '92,"  a  melodrama  founded  upon  inci- 
dents of  the  strike  of  the  Homestead  iron-workers, 
is  occupying  the  boards  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  in 
New  York  city.  The  scenic  effects  are  said  to  be 
accurate  in  every  detail,  having  been  painted  from 
sketches  taken  at  Homestead. 

Audran's  tuneful  opera  "Olivette"  will  be  pro- 
duced next  week  at  the  Tivoli,  with  the  following 
cast : 

Captain  de  Merrimac,  Edward  N.  Knight ;  Valentine, 
Phil.  Branson ;  Due  des  Ifs,  George  Olmi ;  Coquelicot, 
Ferris  Hartman ;  Marvejol,  M.  Cornell;  Olivette,  Gracie 
Plaisted;  Eathielde,  Tillie  Salinger;  Velontine,  Aggie 
Millard  ;  Moustique,  Emma  Vorce. 

"Estrella"  is  announced  for  the  following  week. 

The  attraction  now  at  Niblo's  is  the  "  Henry  Com- 
pany "  ;  but  no  one  knows  why  this  title  is  used,  as 
there  is  not  a  Henry  in  the  troupe  of  either  the  male 
or  female  persuasion.  But  there  is  a  first-class  dancer 
called  "  Texarkansas,"  who  is  delighting  the  audi- 
ences by  her  grace  and  agility.  She  is  good-looking, 
besides,  and  is  the  best  feature  in  the  show,  which  is 
of  the  variety  type. 

Gilbert  should  be  pleased  with  Dixey's  success  in 
' '  Patience."  This  comedian  gives  more  prominence 
to  the  libretto  than  to  Sullivan's  music,  and  makes 
Bunthorne  a  character  study,  which  he  presents  with 
a  nicety  of  detail  and  accuracy  of  judgment  that  are 
winning  for  him  unstinted  praise.  His  portrayal  of 
the  character  is  said  to  be  a  very  clever  bit  of  comedy 
and  quite  free  from  buffoonery. 

The  second  half  of  the  series  of  dramatic  readings 
to  be  given  by  George  Riddle  will  commence  on 
September  26th.  On  that  evening,  Mr.  Riddle  will 
give  his  reading  of  "  Hamlet."  On  the  evening  of 
September  28th,  he  will  present  a  mixed  programme, 
comprising  scenes  from  "  Macbeth,"  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
"The  Rivals,"  "The  Village  Dressmaker,"  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  and  "The  Garroters,"  by  How- 
ells. 

The  managers  of  New  York  theatres  where  chil- 
dren appear  nightly  on  the  stage  are  jubilant  over  the 
Stein  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  September  1st.  It 
gives  Mayor  Grant  discretionary  power  regarding 
children's  performances,  and  enables  him  to  license 
the  little  ones.  It  is  asserted  that  Commodore  Gerry 
will  make  a  legal  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  Meanwhile,  the  children  are  earning  liberal 
salaries  again  and  supporting  large  families. 

At  Hoyt's  Madison  Square  Theatre,  in  New  York 
city,  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  has  passed  its  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  performance.  This  will  be 
quoted  as  a  "  record,"  of  course,  but  it  does  not  in- 
dicate so  dazzling  a  success  as  it  might  seem.  The 
cast  has  been  changed  several  times,  even  in  the 
principal  parts,  and  each  new-comer  has  brought  to 
it  his  or  her  particular  specialties.  The  character  of 
New  York  audiences  should  be  considered,  too. 
For  possibly  six  weeks  they  are  New  Yorkers  ;  after 
that  they  are  visitors  from  out  of  town.  A  year's  run 
in  Gotham  is  not  as  high  a  compliment  for  a  play  as 
four  continuous  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Pietro  Mascagni,  before  his  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  made  him  famous,  was  a  poor  school-teacher 
in  Sicily.  A  Milan  publisher  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  serious  opera  in  one  act,  and  amid  vigorous 
competition,  Mascagni  came  out  victorious.  "  Caval- 
leria Rusticana"  was  originally  in  two  acts,  but,  to 
bring  it  within  the  limitations  of  the  competition,  the 
two  acts  were  united  by  means  of  the  intermezzo, 
which  at  once  became  the  most  popular  number  in 
the  entire  work.  In  his  second  opera,  "  Amico 
Fritz,"  Mascagni  seems  to  have  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  he  won  by  his  first  work,  and  now  he  is 
the  composer  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  future  of 
Italian  operatic  music  are  centred.  His  third  opera, 
"The  Rantzau,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre,  Florence,  in  November. 


TIVOIJ    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Vamey's  Melodious  Opexa, 

THE    MUSKETEERS! 

Monday,  September  19th, 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


GRAND    KIRMESS 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

German  Old  People's  Home. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Ger- 
man Societies  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 


THE   EVENT    OF  THE  SEASON 


GRAND  INAUGURAL  MARCH.  1,000  PARTIC!. 
PANTS  IN  HISTORICAL  COSTUMES.  MAG- 
NIFICENT BOOTHS.  ELEGANT  COSTUMES. 
FANCY  DRILLS.  GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITIONS. 
TABLEAUX  V1VANTS.  Chorus  of  500  Voices 
from  the  Associated  German  Choral  Societies. 

Fine  Musical  Programme.  Promenade  Con- 
cert Every  Evening. 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

SEPTEMBER     SOth     to     26th,     EVENINGS 

CHILDREN'S  MATINEE.  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  at  2  p.m. 


Tickets,  50  cts.;  Children,  25  cts.;  Season  Tickets.  $2. 


IH.VIIT&     HA.XjIj. 
TWENTY-FIRST 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Takes  place  SEPTEMBER  24th. 

Mr.  Donald  DeV.  Graham,              Mr.  Sigmund  Beel, 
Vocalist.                                           Soloist. 
Single  subscription  for  four  concerts,  $3.00 ;  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s. 

IF    TOTJ    WANT    TO    AVOID 

CHOLERA 

And  Other  Zyniotic  Diseases,  use 

THE 

Gate  City  Stone  Filter 

AND    DRINK 

PURE  _WATER. 

Address  WIESTER    &  CO., 

17  and  19  New  Montgomery  St.)  S.  F, 


The    Argonaut 

DURING   THE 

NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 

During  the  campaign  and  ending 
with  January  1,  1893,  the  Argo- 
naut will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,   for    ONE     DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  will  be  waged .  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Hariison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  In 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  in  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreigu  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  flag  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  We  believe  in  the  re- 
striction of  naturalization.  We  believe  in 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
Immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tending  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
In  the  campaign  of  1302. 

WILLIAMS,  I>IMONI>  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 
Agents  for  the  Cuuard  Royul  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.;  the  California  Line  of  Packets  from 
New  York  ;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to 
aud  from  Honolulu:  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car- Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Sons*  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hartmann'l 
Rahtjen's  Composition. 


September  19,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Mr.  McFad — "  By  Jove  !  I've  burst  my  suspend- 
|   ers."    Mrs.  McFad — "  Take  mine.     I  will  use  your 
sash.  '—Judge. 

Young  housekeeper — "Have  you  some  fine  salt?" 
Grocer — "Yes,  ma'am."  Young  housekeeper — "Is 
it  fresh  ?  "—Judge. 

Adeline — "  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my 
shoes?"  Madge  (after  a  glance  at  them) — "  Get  a 
pair  about  four  sizes  smaller." — Judge. 

Mrs.  M. — "  Bridget  wants  to  go  to  the  plumbers' 
picnic  to-monxuv."  Mr.  M. — "  Heavens  !  I  thought 
plumbers  had  one  perpetual  picnic  !  " — Ex. 

"Say,  Josh,  what  makes  yer  mustache  grow  so 
long?"  Josh — "Oh,  I  shook  some  hair-tonic  on  a 
sandwich  instead  of  Worcester  sauce." — Judge. 

"  Are  you  married  or  single  ?  "  asked  the  census- 
laker  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  Well.  I  hardly 
know,"  she  replied,  "  you  see  the  jury  disagreed." — 
Life. 

Mr.  Slowmatch — "Johnny,  what  do  you  think 
you'll  be  when  you're  a  man  ?  "  Johnny — "  Why,  if 
you've  got  any  spunk,  I'll  be  your  brother-in-law." — 
Truth. 

Chappie — "  Would  you  care  to  change  your  name, 
Miss  Higgins?"  Miss  Higgins  (blushing) — "  Ye-es." 
Chappie  (with  a  bright  idea) — "  Why  don't  you 
marry  ?" — Life. 

Stokes — "  Is  Penmann  a  popular  author?  "  Maltby 
— "Yes.  indeed;  he  neygr  writes  anything  that  is 
not  instantly  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion."—  Truth. 

Jess — "  They  went  to  the  mountains  on  their  wed- 
ding trip,  and  Ethel  was  wretched."  Bess — "  What 
was  the  trouble?"  Jess — "George  fell  in  love  with 
the  scenery." — Puck. 

Theosophist  (soulfully) — "Do  you  ever  feel  that 
vague  longing  to  be  face  to  face  with  the  unknown, 

to  consecrate  your  life  to "    She  (frankly) — "  Yes, 

indeed  !     This  is  my  sixth  season." — Judge. 

The  bride — "  Kiss  me  again,  dear."  The  groom — 
"  But.  Madge,  I  have  done  nothing  but  kiss  you  for 
the  last  three  hours."  The  bride  (bursting  into 
tears/—"  Traitor  !    You  love  another  !  " — Truth. 

Maizie — "I  have  a  splendid  chaperon."  Ella — 
"  Is  that  so  ?  "  Maizie — *'  Yes.  She  flirts  with  each 
young  man  who  arrives  at  the  hotel ;  and  if  she  finds 
he  has  any  fun  in  him,  she  introduces  me." — Puck. 

Honeymoon  cookery:  "And  so  my  little  wife 
cooked  this  all  herself?  What  does  she  call  it?" 
"  Well.  I  started  it  for  bread  ;  but  after  it  came  out 
of  the  oven,  I  concluded  I'd  better  put  sauce  on  it 
and  call  it  pudding." — Life. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "when  you 

Kin  love,  do  not  be  afraid  to  confess  it  to  the  ob- 
of  your  affection."     "That's  all  right,"  replied 
youth;  "but  nowadays  the  girls  would  rather 
have  you  write  it." — S.  G.  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 

Cliappie — "What's  the  matiah,  deah  boy?" 
Cholly — "  Nothing  much — bwain  fever."  Chappie — 
"Good  heavens — that's  fatal."  Cholly — "Usually, 
deah  boy,  but  (superiorly)  the  doctor  said  there  was 
no  danger  with  such  a  physique  as  I  have." — Ex. 

Perdita — "  Well,  Jack  and  I  are  to  be  married  at 
last,  and  we  are  so  happy."  Penelope — "  Did  you 
and  Jack  have  much  trouble  getting  your  father's 
consent?"  Perdita — "  Xo  ;  but  papa  and  I  had  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble  getting  Jack's  consent." — Truth. 

Clara — "  I  heard  that  Miss  Clinker  told  you  the 
other  night  that  my  gowns  never  fitted  me."  Maude 
— "Yes,  and  1  was  very  much  provoked  with  her." 
Clara — "  What  did  you  say  to  her?  "  Maude — "  I 
told  her  that  she  was  altogether  too  blunt." — Judge. 

Jack — "Did  the  doctor  tell  you  what  was  the 
matter  with  you?"  Harry — "Yes;  he  said  I  was 
in  love,  and  ought  to  get  married."  Jack — "  Wasn't 
that  rather  a  curious  prescription?"  Harry — "Not 
at  all.  He  thinks  I  am  sweet  on  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters."— Ex. 

Penelope — "  It's  all  over  between  you  and  Jack, 
then?"  Perdita — "Yes.  He  proposed  to  me  in 
swimming,  but  I  had  to  say  '  no.'  If  I  had  said 
'yes,'  I'd  have  swallowed  a  lot  of  salt-water." 
Penelope — "  Oh,  dear!  why  didn't  you  nod  your  head 
and  say  '  um — hum  '  ?  " — Truth. 

"  Mr.  Hollins  is  a  splendid  fellow,  I  think,"  said 
Miss  Perkins.  "  Yes,"  said  Ethel ;  "  but  he  is  very 
absent-minded.  When  we  were  first  engaged  he 
used  to  call  me  Alice  all  the  time  ;  he  said  that  was 
his  mother's  name,  which  was  also  very  forgetful, 
because  I've  found  out  since  it  was  Mary." — Bazar. 

Women  sometimes  say  curious  things  ;  so  do  men, 
of  course,  but  women  especially.  Here's  a  conversa- 
tion recently  overheard  in  this  town :  Woman  in 
black — "  Do  you  remember  Mary  Green  ?  She  was 
an  orphan,  you  know."  Woman  in  blue — "Yes,  I 
remember  b*r.  But  she  wasn't  an  orphan."  Woman 
in  black— "Yes,  she  was.  What  makes  you  think 
she  wasn't?"  Woman  in  blue — "  Why,  she  had  a 
sister  I  used  to  know."  Woman  in  black — "Did 
she?  Well,  maybe  she  wasn't  then." — Rochester 
Herald. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  "  Tortoni's  "  was  the  centre 
of  Paris.  An  artist,  a  journalist,  a  professional  man, 
of  any  kind,  in  seeking  to  rent  a  flat  or  other  apart- 
ments, first  of  all  inquired.  "  How  far  is  it  from 
Tortoni's?"  Its  desirability  decreased  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Tortoni's  increased.  Such  was  the  case 
even  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic.  But,  of  late.  Paris  has  moved  west- 
ward, leaving  Tortoni's  behind,  and  the  number  of 
beer-saloons,  and  other  drinking-places,  and  gam- 
bling-clubs, has  increased,  to  the  ruin  of  the  caf6- 
restaurants  of  the  old  type.  Tortoni's  was  opened 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century  by  an  Italian 
confectioner  and  caterer  named  Velloni.  Under  his 
management  it  did  not  prosper,  and  he  presently 
sold  it_  for  a  trifle  to  a  fellow-Neapolitan  named 
Tononi.  The  latter  quickly  made  it  the  favorite 
rendezvous  for  all  the  fashionable  young  men  of  the 
First  Empire.  Even  Bonaparte  himself  was  now 
and  then  among  its  habitues.  Its  billiard-parlor  was 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  matches  were  played  be- 
tween the  most  famous  experts.  A  Tribune  corre- 
spondent tells  the  story  that  Talleyrand  was  an  en- 
thusiast over  this  game,  and  never  failed  to  be 
at  Tortoni's  when  any  good  playing  was  to  be 
seen.  On  one  occasion,  Talleyrand  brought  thither 
a  notable  player,  named  Spolar,  and  introduced  him 
to  one  of  his  friends,  a  government  officer,  who 
boasted  of  being  the  champion  player  of  France. 
A  match  was  quickly  arranged  between  them, 
and  Spolar  won  easily.  Whereupon  Talleyrand 
gathered  up  all  the  slakes  and  put  every  sou  into  his 
own  pocket.  When  Tortoni  died,  the  house  passed 
into  other  hands,  but  retained  the  name  under  which 
it  had  achieved  its  great  popularity.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  purchased  by  a  M.  Percheron,  who  did 
his  best  to  check  the  decadence  which  was  already 
setting  in.  Many  notable  folk  still  went  thither  ; 
Henri  Rochefort  was  an  almost  nightly  visitor,  until 
he  left  France.  M.  Aurelien  Scholl  and  the  Comte 
de  Dion  also  frequented  it,  and  it  was  there  that  they 
had  the  quarrel  which  led  to  their  famous  duel.  In- 
deed, the  leading  personages  in  literature,  art,  and 
finance,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  have  seemed 
10  feel  it  a  duty  to  visit  Tortoni's,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  place  and  its 
glorious  past.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  M.  Percheron 
died,  and  his  son,  who  inherited  his  estate,  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  restaurant,  which,  despite  its  distin- 
guished patronage,  was  no  longer  profitable. 

What  an  old  man,  who  has  been  a  writer  by  pro- 
fession all  his  life,  says  about  his  daily  habits  is 
worth  quoting  ;  here,  therefore,  shall  be  set  forth 
Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope's,statements  apropos  of  a 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  side  on  which  to  sleep. 
"Will  you,"  writes  Mr.  Trollope  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  "  take  the  experience  of  an  old  man  instead 
of  learning  of  old  writers  ?  I  sleep  equally  well  on 
the  right  side,  on  the  left  side,  or  on  the  back,  like 
the  bad  shepherd,  who,  we  know,  dormit  supinus. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  tried  the  only  remaining  posi- 
tion— face  downwards.  I  lake  it,  Mr.  Agnus  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  speaks  of  the  inexpediency 
of  sleeping  on  the  right  side  after  a  late  dinner  or 
supper  ;  only  I  should  say,  on  the  right  side  or  in  any 
other  position.  The  fact  is,  I  take  it,  that  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  from  that  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  is  the 
best  time  for  feeding,  and  the  most  conformable  to 
the  general  operations  of  the  organism.  I  suspect  it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  the  only  time,  which,  I  am 
convinced,  most  of  us  could  do  with  perfect  comfort 
after  a  little — say  a  month's — practice.  But  if  you 
will  dine,  as  we  call  it,  or  sup,  as  our  fathers  called 
it,  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  you  ought  not  to 
go  to  bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  1 ,  being 
threatened  with  gout,  was  told  on  high  authority  that 
the  surest  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  dine — i.  e.,  make 
my  principal  meal — at  one  o'clock  and  take  very  little 
after  it.  I  obeyed,  and  have  never  had  any 
symptom  of  gout  since.  If  you  want  to  '  sleep  like  a 
babe '  when  between  eighty  and  ninety,  dine  early, 
eat  no  supper — a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a  bit  of 
toast  will  do  no  harm  ;  and  never  trouble  your  head 
about  putting  your  stomach  '  in  the  position  of  an 
inverted  bottle,'  as  Mr.  Agnus  says,  and  abstain  from 
putting  any  other  bottles  in  that  position." 

Guatemalans  believe  that  there  is  no  better  coffee 
in  the  world  than  that  raised  on  their  own  planta- 
tions, and  Central  American  coffee  has  of  late  years 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  usual  for  wealthy  Guatemalans  to  make 
sure  of  good  coffee  in  traveling  by  taking  along  a 
store  of  their  own.  A  long  glass  tube,  several  inches 
in  diameter,  but  tapering  to  a  funnel  at  one  end,  is 
filled  with  ground  coffee,  and  through  the  mass  is 
poured  cold  water.  A  strong  solution  of  coffee 
slowly  drips  from  the  narrow  end  of  the  tube,  and 
this  liquid  is  carefully  put  up  in  air-tight  vessels,  to 
be  warmed  in  small  quantities  and  drunk  on  the 
journey.  _ 

An  English  writer  of  plays,  named  F.  C.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  quarreled  last  month  in  Sheffield  with  a 
man  he  met  at  an  inn  ;  there  was  a  bout  at  fisti- 
cuffs, and  the  man  had  the  worst  of  the  fight.  Un- 
fortunately, this  imitator  of  Kit  Marlowe  finds  him- 
self loo  like  the  original,  for  the  man  he  struck  is 
dead,  having  hurt  his  thumb  in  falling  and  having 
died  of  lock-jaw. 


DCLXXIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

September  18,  1892; 

Puree  of  Green  Peas. 

Nutmeg  Melon. 

1  ri^J  Flounders.      Marble  Potatoes. 

Chicken,  with  Tomatoes  and  Kice. 

String  Beans.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Mutton  a  la  Venison. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Coffee  Ice.     Cocoanut  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Puree    ok   Green    Peas. — Procure   one   pint   of  green 

peas,  fresh  or  canned  ;  steam  them   until  soft  in  one  quart 

soup-stock,  pass  through  the  strainer,  season,  add  one  gill 

of  sweet  cream,  boil  once,  and  serve  with  croutons. 
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—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home. 

The  methods  pursued  by  this  society  have  been 
gradually  matured  during  the  nineteen  years  of  its 
existence.  Nearly  two  hundred  ladies  now  give  their 
services  in  its  correspondence.  Each  one  attaches 
herself  to  a  single  department  or  a  single  section, 
and  is  furnished  with  lists  of  books,  as  well  as  with 
printed  directions,  while  she  is  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  head  of  her  department. 

Each  student  is  advised  to  confine  herself  to  one 
subject,  that  she  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thorough- 
ness in  one  thing.  Each  one  is  treated  individually, 
according  to  her  needs  ;  each  is  supposed  to  wish  to 
do  the  best  work  of  which  she  is  capable  ;  and  each 
will  receive  sympathetic  attention. 

The  chief  points  settled  by  long  experience  are 
monthly  correspondence,  the  habit  of  making  mem- 
ory notes,  and  frequent  examinations  on  topics  or 
books,  the  student  being  on  honor  not  to  refer  to  her 
books  in  answering.  There  are  no  competitive  ex- 
aminations ;  no  diplomas  are  given,  but  a  classifica- 
tion is  made  at  the  end  of  each  term,  based  on  rec- 
ords kept,  and  on  the  average  results  of  examinations. 
Any  section  of  a  department  may  be  taken  by  itself, 
but  in  some  subjects  there  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  sections  which  it  is  well  to  follow. 

Languages  are  not  taught,  but  the  foreign  litera- 
tures mentioned  in  the  circular  are  subjects  of  in- 
struction. Any  one  wishing  to  pursue  a  study  not 
mentioned  in  the  circular  may  inquire  whether  it  is 
practicable.  Inquiries  can  be  made  at  any  time  of 
Miss  A.  E.  Ticknor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  next  term  of  correspondence  will  begin  Octo- 
ber ist.  Applications  for  membership,  or  for  cir- 
culars for  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  made  lo  Mrs. 
George  Oulton,  secretary  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Hotel  Richelieu.  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


At  the  foot  of  a  cliff  under  the  windows  of  the 
Castle  of  Miramar,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Mexican  Emperor  Maximilian,  at  a  depth  of  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  a  kind  of  cage  fashioned  by  divers  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  In  that  cage  are  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  pearls  in  existence.  They  belong  to 
the  Archduchess  Rainer.  Having  been  left  un- 
worn for  a  long  time,  the  gems  lost  their  color  and 
became  "  sick,"  and  the  experts  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  the  only  means  by  which  they  could 
be  restored  to  their  original  brilliancy  was  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  a  prolonged  immersion  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  They  have  been  lying  there  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  are  gradually,  but  very 
slowiv,  regaining  their  former  unrivaled  orient. 


The  Rev.  B.  W.  Jones  and  the  Rev.  Efne  K. 
Jones,  husband  and  wife,  who  were  graduated  from 
the  Divinity  School  of  Galesburg,  111.,  have  since 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  are  now  preach- 
ing in  the  same  town. 


Nearly  twelve  hundred  bunches  of  grapes  ripened 
this  season  on  the  great  vine  at  Hampton  Court. 
They  were  sent  to  Queen  Victoria.  This  vine  is  the 
largest  in  England,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old. 


Sickness  Among  Children, 

Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.    Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 
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8FFEE 


Our  Bales  testify  that 


FAMILY    MIXED    GROUND. 

Bulk,  u-  s-c^^^^^ 
iSffiilSHF,!!  weight.^ 


Or  packed  In 


/  3-lb  tins)  i 
..  5  Mb  tlnsS  '  ..  b, 
<20-lb  tins)      "Bbt- 


OUR  SMITHS'  PURE  JAVA  AT  30o 

Is  unsurpassed. 

Our  HOTEL  MIXED  at  2oc 

Fills  the  right  niche. 

SMITHS'    CASH    STORE, 

416-118  front  St.,  8.  V. 


"Art  in  Advertising,"  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Argonaut, 
can  now  be  found  on  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's or  the  San  Francisco  News 
Company. 

It  is  a  practical  paper  full  of 
helpful  points  on  the  subject  of 
Advertising.  No  merchant  who 
thinks  Advertising  will  help  his 
business  will  regret  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  subjects  in  Sep- 
tember number  : 

Advertising  Umbrellas. 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Adver- 
tising. Random  Notes.  Ar- 
tistic and  Journalist  Gossip. 
A  Hundred-Dollar  Prize  for 
Newsdealers. 

Price,  10  Cents.  Yearly 
Subscription,  $1.00. 


ART  IN  ADVERTISING  CO..  80  FIFTH  AVE.. 
NEW  YORK.  PUBLISHERS. 


LA  GRAND!  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 

No.    23    POAVELL    STREET 

BRANCH:     11  TATIOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :  Thirteenth    St..  bet.   FoUom  and 
Howard.  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

160G  VAX  >"ESS  AVtME. 

French.  German,  and  English.  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 

PRIVATE     TTITIOX 

1810    GOTJGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

MME.   FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.   ([-araperti  Method). 


EDWARD    L.    L1PPITT, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Has  resumed  instruction.  922  Page  Street. 


h.  c.  si  EB, 

Pianist, 

Resumes  instruction  on  September  ist  at  1712  Geary  St. 

ST.  PAULS  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

LOS    A>'GELES,    CAL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.      Also  Primary  Department. 
Masters   from   Harvard,  West   Point,   University  of  the 
South,  GOttingen. 

Catalogue  on  application.     P.  O.  Box  519. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER     SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

rioou*    Building.    San    1'ran.i-.... 
Send  for  a  circular. 

The  European  School  For  Girls 

SIS']     Jackson    Slrct-t. 

Special  advantages  and  terms  to  boarders. 

...rten,   Intermediate,  and  Academic   I*epartmem. 
French  and  German  taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grade* 
upwards.    Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only. 
New  term  lupins  July  nth.     Coach  calls  for  pupils. 

MISS   ItKLTK.  Principal. 


BRYN  iflAWR  COLLEGE  K^vtt.iV 

Bryn  M»wr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  ln..m  Philadelphia     OA 
•to  and  undcntTsdasto  cuotio*  lo  :>an.*-- 
MRtln-rantics.  hnglwh.    A 

Italian.  Spanish,  German,  includiUK  Gothic  and  Old  Hull. 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew.  Hi- ir>.  Politic  I  Seism 
Chemistry.  BioloKT.  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gvmn*-itim. 
with  Dr.  Sanrent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowship*  (Tatue 
•*V>0)  in  Greek.  Latin,  Enjtluh.  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  shore. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
Tlie  Light-Running  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has   lield    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits '.    3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Bkown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank  :  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteherg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadswokth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Slutt,    President ;    W.    \V.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,   D.  YV.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OP    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 91,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco, 

NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38^-inch  Duck,  from  1  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  is  also  cheaper. 

•TO-S'  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475    Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
SST  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 

ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPEKA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Pout  and   Stockton  Sl»..  8.  F. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
].  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y. 


W.m.  J.  Dutton',  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmanx,  Ass't.  Sec'y. 


B.  Favmosville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Caligraphj 


•CUTUTIKTO      JVE-A.CHXTJJE. 


TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


COUNTRL  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


(Established  1854.1 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 


rBaiKTZESTZEIjIj     dfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

—  OF  — 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 


VOLS.     X.      TO 


-MSSsvi  401403  Sansome  St. 


Tlie  Thirtieth.  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  gets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  he 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, "which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  213 
Grant  Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  I>.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  &.   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1802 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  hy  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  hy  Mail , 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  hy  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  hy  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  .English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  hy  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  IilppIncott'S  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 


This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Iu  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  Is  eutlrely  In  the  hauds  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  aud  Farth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  F levators.  Kvery 
room  is  large,  light,  aud  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  hath  ana  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  Furopean  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New.   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

strictly  First-class. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.  W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  it  takes  consid- 
erable tiroe  for  any  popular  remedy  en- 
tirely to  outlive  a  reputation  gained  by 
advertising  ;  but  does  it  pay  to  let  a  busi- 
ness run  down  rather  than  to  expend  an 
amount  necessary  to  keep  its  sales  up  to  a 
high  point?  People  who. own  houses  do 
not  hesitate  to  expend  money  on  paint  to 
prevent  decay,  and  a  wise  advertiser  will 
keep  his  established  business  sufficiently 
covered  with  advertising  at  least  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  off  even  if  he  should  not 
care  to  increase  the  same,  —  Horace 
D  it  mars. 

Occasionally  one  sees  an  advertisement 
that  has  been  spoiled  by  overcare — but 
only  occasionally.  It  is  like  drowning  a 
rare  plant  by  pouring  too  much  water  upon 
it.  Too  many  kinds  of  type  are  used,  too 
many  statements  crowded  in,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  display  too  many  different 
things.  But  it  is  generally  in  the  opposite 
direction  that  the  advertiser  suffers.  — 
Printers'  Ink. 

An  advertisement  should  be  seen  by  the 
right  people,  and  be  understood  by  them. 
To  reach  the  right  people,  the  advertis- 
ing medium  must  be  properly  selected,  the 
advertisement  must  be  adapted  to  their 
tastes  and  habits,  and  it  must  avoid  what- 
ever would  be  unintelligible  or  wearisome 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  class  addressed. 
— Benjamin  Webster. 

If  you  have  a  good  thing,  don't  be  afraid 
to  say  so.  (If  you  haven't,  you  ought  not 
to  be  in  business.)  If  you  seem  afraid  of 
your  goods,  your  would-be  customers  will 
be  no  less  so  of  you.  Avoid  the  other  ex- 
treme. Stop  when  you  have  said  enough. 
Don't  let  the  goods  belie  tlie  description. 
—IK  ff.  Eastman. 


ASK       IT  O  IFt 

The    Select    White     Wines    from    the     Cali- 
fornia Sauterne  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  J2  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne     $7.50 

Grand  v in  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock G.00 

Riesling 4.50 

Sillery   Rose,  "Champagne  Grapes  " 5.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in   the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891  vintages. 

CABERNET,  BURGUNDY, 

ROISS1LLON,  Z1XFASBKL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders  large  or  small,  directed  to  the  -.vinery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence  in  S*D 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 

A.   DUVALL,  I-iveriuore,  Cal. 


T/je  Monarch  of 

§r*eakfas+  foods 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  Tlie  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  Ike 
policy  of  A  merica  for  the  A  mericans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  tke  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


A  report  lately  made  to  the  State  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania throws  a  little  light  on  the  recent  troubles  at  labor 
centres  in  that  State.  As  every  one  knows,  the  character  of 
the  foreign  immigration  has  been  changing  of  late  years. 
In  the  year  1882,  the  United  States  received  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  575,363  immigrants.  From  the 
same  countries  in  1 89 1-2,  we  received  only  370,869.  Whereas 
from  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  we  re- 


ceived, in  1882,  only  69,280  immigrants,  and  in  1891-2, 
224,160.  In  other  words,  the  tide  of  immigration,  which 
used  to  flow  from  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  now 
flows  from  the  portions  which  are  least  civilized. 

The  report  describes  the  Hungarians,  Italians,  Russians, 
and  Poles,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
mans, as  so  degraded  that  they  are  scarcely  removed  above 
the  brute.  Hardly  any  of  them  can  read  or  write.  Hardly 
any  know  our  language  or  make  any  attempt  to  acquire  it. 
They  are  known  at  the  mines  by  numbers,  like  convicts  in  a 
prison.  They  live  like  pigs  in  squads  of  eight  or  nine,  with 
one  woman  to  cook,  wash,  and  perform  other  duties  for  the 
whole.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  marrying  or  of  owning  a 
house.  They  perform  their  daily  work  under  the  iron  rule 
of  a  task-master  who  enforces  his  orders  with  a  stick.  They 
are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  they  were  at  home,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  content  ;  but  from  time  to  time  their  im- 
proved condition  heats  their  blood  and  provokes  them  to 
riot,  when  they  are  put  down  by  force — a  thing  they  are  used 
to  at  home.  The  question  is  how  is  this  mass  of  indigestible 
material,  which  is  increasing  yearly,  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
American  people  ? 

According  to  the  last  census,  one-sixth  of  our  total  popu- 
lation is  foreign-born.  But  this  sixth  contributes  more  in- 
mates to  the  penitentiaries  than  the  whole  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation. The  average  number  of  paupers  to  the  million  of 
people  is  1,166.  But  in  the  States  in  which  the  proportion 
of  foreign-born  is  largest — we  regret  to  observe  that  Cali- 
fornia is  in  this  list — the  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  million 
rises  to  1,418,  1,566,  2,110,  and  2,152 — the  last  being  Cali- 
fornia's allotment.  In  a  word,  not  to  vex  the  reader  with 
tables  of  figures,  it  is  shown  by  the  census  that  the  ratio 
of  paupers  and  criminals  is  in  proportion  to  the  percentage 
of  foreign-born.  Wherever  the  foreigner  abounds,  jails  and 
poor-houses  are  full  ;  it  is  only  where  he  is  scarce  that  these 
institutions  have  vacant  rooms. 

The  pertinency  of  these  comparisons  arises  from  the  out- 
break of  cholera  in  Europe.  State  and  Federal  authorities 
are  at  their  wits  end  to  prevent  an  actual  invasion  of  New- 
York  by  cholera  patients.  These  immigrants  bring  us  not 
only  crime  and  pauperdom,  but  also  disease.  Is  there  any 
treaty  or  comity  of  nations  which  obliges  us  to  receive 
them  ?  In  Canada,  it  seems,  the  government  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  Hamburg  steamers  to  land  their  cargoes. 
There  is  no  law  to  warrant  the  action  of  the  executive  at 
Ottawa  in  closing  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is  acting  on  the 
maxim  that  the  public  safety  is  the  supreme  law.  Is  not  that 
an  example  which  we  might  copy  to  advantage  ? 

When  the  Western  prairies  were  a  fertile  waste,  there  was 
excuse  for  welcoming  labor  from  any  and  all  quarters  to 
teach  the  earth  to  yield  her  increase.  But  the  prairies  are 
now  so  fully  occupied  that  the  present  trouble  is  to  find  a 
market  for  their  produce.  There  is  very  little  really  good 
land  within  striking  distance  of  a  railroad  which  can  be  taken 
up  under  the  homestead  or  the  preemption  acts,  unless  it  be 
in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Uakotas.  Every  year  the  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  who  are  driven  to  seek  their  living  in 
the  cities  or  in  the  industrial  centres  is  increasing,  and  the 
proportion  which  finds  homes  in  the  agricultural  States  is 
diminishing.  By  and  bye,  when  irrigation  becomes  general, 
lands  which  are  not  now  available  will  come  into  the  market, 
and  there  will  be  room  for  a  few  more  millions  of  people. 
But  just  now  the  United  States  really  offer  no  inducements 
for  a  further  influx  of  raw  labor.  The  new-comers  simply 
glut  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  not  only  starve 
themselves,  but  doom  others  to  a  destiny  of  starvation.  It 
is  said  that,  dark  as  their  prospects  are,  they  are  brighter 
than  the  destiny  which  awaited  them  in  Russia,  or  Poland, 
or  Bohemia,  or  Hungary,  or  Calabria.  But  that  is  not  our 
business.  The  American  nation  is  not  an  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution. Its  affair  is  to  provide  as  large  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  as  it  can  for  its  own  people,  and,  if 
possible,  to  avert  the  miseries  which  in  ever}'  country  lead  to 
crime,  pauperism,  and  their  concomitant  vices. 

There  are  now  probably  sixty-five  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  country 


can  accommodate  more  at  present,  without  overcrowding  and 
discomfort.  In  ten  or  twenty  years,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
room  for  a  few  millions  of  new  people.  The  farms  in  the 
valley  States  are  almost  all  too  large  and  could  be  subdivided 
with  advantage.  But  their  owners  have  not  yet  ripened  to 
the  advantage  of  splitting  up  their  holdings  and  sharing  them 
with  strangers.  In  the  cities,  all  branches  of  mechanical 
labor  are  fully  stocked.  By  establishing  labor  unions  and 
attempting  to  create  monopolies  of  labor  in  the  various 
trades,  workmen  have  thus  far  stayed  the  normal  tendency 
of  wages  to  decline.  But  they  have  made  so  many  mistakes 
that  their  edifice  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  free  trade  in 
labor  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future.  The  workmen  are 
entitled  to  be  protected  against  an  influx  of  new  competitors 
from  abroad.  The  manufacturer  and  the  wool-grower  de- 
mand and  obtain  protection  against  foreign  rivals.  Is  there 
any  logical  reason  why  the  wage-earner  should  be  less  ad- 
vantaged ? 

In  the  long  run,  population  will  flow  from  points  where  it 
is  in  excess  to  points  where  it  is  scant.  But  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  regulate  the  flow,  so  that  it  shall  not  take  the 
form  of  a  freshet  and  devastate,  instead  of  nourishing,  the 
territory  it  invades.  A  Federal  statute,  suspending  foreign 
immigration  for  a  few  years,  would  give  us  time  to  consider 
how,  and  on  what  conditions,  the  doors  should  be  reopened 
hereafter.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  precedent  and  in 
line  with  the  dictates  of  national  self-preservation. 


Those  who  have  been  grieved  because  the  calendar  of  the 
saints  has  borne  so  exclusive  a  resemblance  in  the  matter 
of  names  to  the  rosters  of  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society, 
the  Portuguese  Vegetable  Gardeners'  Union,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic ward-clubs,  will  be  cheered  by  the  news  that  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  has  graciously  consented  to  permit  the  canon- 
ization of  an  American.  Up  to  date,  the  shade  of  no  inhab- 
itant of  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  shoulder  its  way 
into  the  beatific  company  of  the  mighty  multitude  of  departed 
foreigners  who  discharge  the  dignified  and  responsible  func- 
tion of  advising  the  Creator  on  how  to  run  the  universe,  and 
who  particularly  exert  their  influence  upon  Him  in  the  mat- 
ters of  pardoning  or  sentencing  sinners,  saving  or  sinking 
ships,  averting  or  inflicting  plagues,  and  in  other  ways  bless- 
ing or  harassing  mortals,  according  as  they  vow  candles  to 
the  Virgin  and  gifts  to  the  church,  or  neglect  their  opportu- 
nities in  this  direction.  It  appears  that  the  Catholics  of  this 
republic  are  extremely  desirous  to  have  a  national  repre- 
sentative among  these  puissant  successors  of  the  minor 
heathen  deities.  "  The  successful  candidate,"  we  are  in- 
formed, is  the  late  Bishop  John  N.  Neumann,  the  predecessor 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  friends 
have  been  exceedingly  active  in  gathering  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim  to  the  dsemonship.  Being  an  organized  as 
well  as  an  enthusiastic  body,  they  have  distanced  all  com- 
petitors. The  late  bishop  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer,  which  society  is  managing  his  campaign. 
He  died  in  i860,  and  to  his  sanctity  and  zeal  ample  testi- 
mony is  borne.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  hitch  which  ought 
to  give  encouragement  to  Catholics  who  would  prefer  to  have 
some  other  American  mingling  on  terms  of  social  intimacy 
with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  Before  a  defunct  human 
being  can  be  canonized,  it  is  necessary  that  proof  shall  be 
given  of  at  least  three  miracles  worked  by  his  intercession. 
An  Eastern  contemporary  says  of  the  claims  of  Bishop 
Neumann  on  this  head  : 

'■  No  definite  announcement  as  to  this  point  has  yet  been  made,  as. 
indeed,  there  can  not  be  until  the  evidence  is  thoroughly  sifted. 
Still,  if  the  remarkable  stories  in  circulation  are  correct,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  three.  Among  these  are  the  statements  that  decom- 
position did  not  set  in  unUl  eleven  months  after  his  death  ;  that  three 
different  persons  received  hearing,  speech,  or  sight  through  him  ;  and 
that  he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy  so  that  he  foretold  his  own 
death  and  the  recovery'  of  a  child." 

No  reason  occurs  to  us  why  California  should  not  enter 
this  contest,  prepared  to  fight  to  a  finish.  Already  we  have 
supplied  the  world  with  its  fastest  horse  and  the  champion 
pugilist,  and  the  Argonaut  is  confident  that,  with  proper 
effort,  the  Golden  State  could  furnish  the  pionetr   '       rican 
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saint.  The  comparatively  recent  date  of  Bishop  Neumann's 
death  gives  us  an  immense  advantage.  In  the  particular  of 
miracles,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  remoter  the 
time  of  their  performance  the  more  abundant  and  convincing 
is  the  obtainable  proof  of  their  genuineness.  Not  only  one, 
but  whole  battalions  of  saints  could  easily  be  summoned 
from  among  the  pious  padres  who  founded  and  conducted  the 
early  missions  in  California.  What  is  the  matter  with  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  for  example?  It  is  true  that  the  tongue  of 
calumny  has  not  been  still  as  to  these  ancient  and  holy  men, 
the  prevalence  of  comely  Indian  housekeepers  and  numerous 
half-caste  nephews  and  nieces  about  the  quarters  of  the 
clergy  having  been  noted  with  exultant  sneers  by  the 
scoffing  infidel,  who  came  from  the  East,  over  the  mount- 
ains, rifle  on  shoulder,  in  search  of  game,  or  sailed  into  San 
Francisco  Hay  for  a  cargo  of  hides  and  tallow.  But  it  can 
be  shown  that  these  ribald  strangers  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  missions  ;  and,  ingratitude  being  a  deadly  sin, 
these  slanderers  must  be  put  out  of  court  as  witnesses 
against  such  reverend  fathers  in  God  as  may  be  entered  for 
the  race  against  Bishop  Neumann.  The  same  salutary  rule 
of  evidence  applies,  of  course,  to  like  charges  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  padres  in  their  dealings  with  the 
timid  and  trusting  aborigines.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  name  of  Father  Serra  is  free  from  these  wicked 
aspersions  of  the  infidel.  He  was,  from  all  accounts, 
a  clean-living  old  gentleman,  as  zealous  as  he  was  bigoted, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  to  go  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  Of 
course  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  neither  Serra  nor  any  of  the 
mission  priests  was  an  American,  strictly  speaking,  they  be- 
ing Spaniards,  but  what  then?  Is  Neumann  an  American 
name  ?  Moreover,  would  it  not  be  a  shock  to  religious  sen- 
sibilities to  see  a  Smith,  or  a  Tompkins,  or  a  Diggs,  or  a 
Snooks  numbered  among  the  saints,  and  thereby  commis- 
sioned to  sit  in  the  Almighty's  councils  ?  San  Junipero 
would  look  ever  so  much  better,  and  the  mere  accident  of 
birth-place  would  not,  we  are  sure,  induce  the  late  Father 
Serra  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  State  with  which  his 
name  will  be  forever  honorably  associated,  and  to  which  he 
would  owe  his  place  among  the  aristocracy  of  heaven.  As 
for  miracles,  it  is  a  century  since  the  good  man  was  buried, 
and  not  three  but  thirty  will  be  forthcoming  if  required  by 
the  Vatican. 

Opposition  to  the  Argonauts  nominee  may  be  expected, 
and  it  will  probably  assert  itself  most  fiercely  in  the  very 
State  which  we  are  anxious  to  distinguish.  The  Catholic 
Church  here  is  in  the  hands  of  a  race  that  can  not,  with  sat- 
isfaction, contemplate  the  holding  of  office  by  anybody  save 
its  own  members.  Rather  than  have  a  Californian  saint  on 
the  calendar  and  in  Paradise  whose  name  does  not  begin 
with  a  Mc  or  an  O',  they  would  let  the  prize  go  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman.  We  could  wish  that  our  friend  Arch- 
bishop Riordan  and  his  coadjutor  Bishop  Patrick  Manogue 
were  able  to  rise  above  this  narrow  national  prejudice  ;  but 
we  fear  that  we  must  look  to  the  great  non-Catholic  patriotic 
masses  of  the  State  to  give  poor  Junipero  Serra's  boom  the 
necessary  lift,  and  to  furnish  leaders  who  will  take  their  coats 
off  and  go  to  work  in  the  good  cause  from  now  until  the  sun 
sets  on  election  day. 

But  whether  California  shall  win  or  lose  in  this  vital  con- 
test, we  are  going  to  have  an  American  saint,  anyway.  That 
much  is  settled.  Rather  than  have  none  at  all,  we  should  be 
willing  to  compromise  on  any  one,  even  though  he  entered 
the  celestial  throng  flaunting  the  name  of  McFadden  or 
Shaughnessy,  and  carrying  a  ghostly  shillalah  to  enforce  his 
views  in  council. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man  tliat  the  truly  great  and  good  Stephen  G  rover  Cleveland, 
the  idol  of  the  Mugwumps,  the  self-appointed  exponent  of 
purity  in  American  politics,  and  the  would-be  regenerator  of 
the  Democratic  party,  has  been  coquetting  with  Tammany 
and  making  overtures  to  that  powerful  political  organization 
for  its  support.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
he  has  humbled  himself  before  it  and  knocked  respectfully 
at  its  doors  for  admission,  or  that  he  lias  been  in  attendance 
upon  its  chiefs  for  the  distinct  object  of  making  a  corrupt 
bargain  with  them  ;  but,  as  a  learned  judge  once  declared  of 
a  man  who  had  been  arrested  in  a  raid  on  a  gambling-house, 
"a  man  docs  nut  go  to  such  a  place  to  say  his  prayers."  It 
would  require  a  severe  tax  on  any  one's  credulity  to  believe 
that  Cleveland's  interview  with  the  head-keepers  of  the  Tam- 
many tiger  was  with  a  view  to  converting  them  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  as  prnfessed  by  the  sa^e  of  Gray  <  tables. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  newspapers  "i  New  York 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  situation  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  Cleveland  has  surrendered  to  Tammany,  and  that  the 
price  of  the  arrangement  is  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  that,  in  the  event  of  his  success,  Tammany  shall 
have  full  and  absolute  control  of  the  Federal  patronage  in 
the  0reat  State  of  New  York.  The  memorable  dinner  given 
lr.  Cleveland  was  a  surrender  to  the  machine,  and  it  has 


been  even  hinted  that  the  surrender  was  witnessed  by  a 
written  instrument  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ;  but  this, 
we  suspect,  is  matter  of  conjecture  merely. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  this  interview  and  dinner  with  the 
Tammany  magnates  that  the  rumor  crept  out  that,  when 
Cleveland  came  to  write  his  formal  letter  of  acceptance  of 
the  Democratic  nomination,  he  would  evade  the  Watterson 
declaration  that  protection  is  unconstitutional,  and  would  seek 
to  tone  down  the  asperities  of  that  plank  by  some  of  his 
usual  glittering  and  cyclopedic  generalities  about  tariff  reform 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  vested  interests  in  any 
scheme  of  free  trade  which  his  party  might  adopt  if  in  power. 
The  connection  is  not  a  necessary  one,  but  it  is  entirely 
natural  and  probable,  as  New  York  is  too  extensive  a  manu- 
facturing State  to  favor  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and,  as  Hill 
controls  the  State  and  Cleveland  has  made  submission  to 
Tammany,  which  is  Hill  under  an  alias,  it  is  certainly  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  modification  of  the  extreme 
free-trade  plank  in  the  platform  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  bargain. 

Hill's  Brooklyn  speech,  a  few  nights  ago,  gives  color  to 
the  rumor  that  some  kind  of  a  trade  has  been  made.  Up  to 
that  time  an  oyster  was  loquacious  as  compared  with  the 
New  York  senator  on  national  issues.  He  had  plenty  of 
time  to  buy  houses  and  lands  in  Albany  and  to  consult  with 
his  henchmen  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  he  could  not 
find  time  to  say  a  word  in  public  on  behalf  of  the  nominees 
of  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  When  he  did 
speak,  it  was  rather  a  review  of  Democratic  politics  in  New 
York  than  a  study  of  the  national  situation,  and  he  came 
very  near  forgetting  or  omitting  to  mention  Cleveland  and 
Stevenson  at  all.  He  tagged  on  to  the  very  end  of  his  speech 
a  perfunctory  allusion  to  "our  glorious  standard-bearers," 
but  all  the  rest  of  his  address  was  a  covert  glorification  of 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy. 

Assuming  that  Cleveland  has  sold  himself  to  Tammany, 
and  stands  ready  to  deliver  the  goods,  what  then  ?  We  can 
readily  imagine  what  the  late  George  William  Curtis  would 
have  thought  and  said,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  consum- 
mation of  such  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  we  can  not  believe 
that  the  Independent  Democrats,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
can  view  with  anything  resembling  complacency  a  political 
partnership  between  Cleveland  and  the  men  whom  he  and 
they  have  denounced,  time  and  again,  as  thieves  and 
robbers  and  the  very  scum  of  the  earth.  How  can  the 
members  of  the  Anti-Snap  Convention,  who  supported 
Cleveland  at  Chicago  in  the  face  of  a  united  New  York  dele- 
gation, consent  to  a  fusion  between  Cleveland  and  the  very 
element  which  they  fought  so  fiercely?  If  Hill  and  Tam- 
many were  knaves  and  scoundrels  in  June,  can  they  be 
saints  in  September?  If  they  were  too  bad  to  govern  the 
city  of  New  York  then,  can  they  be  good  enough  to  dictate 
a  national  policy  to  Cleveland  now  ? 

In  making  this  nefarious  bargain  with  Tammany,  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  burned  his  ships  behind  him,  so  far  as  the 
Mugwumps  are  concerned.  He  must  have  weighed  the 
chances  and  concluded  that  the  support  of  Tammany  and 
the  machine  in  New  York  was  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
independent  vote  in  the  whole  United  States,  for  even  the 
Mugwump  will  turn,  and,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  his  idol, 
can  not  consent  to  burn  incense  before  him  after  he  has 
stepped  down  from  his  shrine  and  shown  himself  thoroughly 
human  by  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  Tammany.  Cleveland 
might  have  committed  a  great  many  political  offenses  and 
been  guilty  of  many  political  heresies,  and  still  have  been 
forgiven  ;  but,  unless  we  completely  misunderstand  the  Mug- 
wump theory,  an  alliance  with  Tammany  is  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  the  one  thing  which  they  can  not  pardon  or  condone. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  Cleveland's  surren- 
der to  Tammany  can  advance  his  interests  with  the  better 
element  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  may,  and  probably  will,  increase  his  majority  in  New  York 
city  and  in  Brooklyn — if  Tammany  shall  keep  faith  with 
him — but  outside  of  those  cities,  in  the  counties  where  Dem- 
ocrats are  Democrats  from  principle  and  not  from  purely 
seltish  motives,  it  is  a  serious  question  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
whether  an  alliance  with  Tammany  will  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Then,  too,  the  Hill  knife  is  as  long  and  sharp  as 
ever,  and,  though  it  may  have  been  put  out  of  sight  for  the 
moment,  it  is  apt  to  leap  from  its  scabbard  without  a  sec- 
ond's warning. 

A  controversy  is  pending  in  Eastern  magazines  and  papers 
on  the  question  whether  man's  deference  to  women  is  not 
di  1  1 ;;.  American  respect  for  the  sex  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial, and  the  long  lines  of  tired  men  standing  in  a  car  in 
order  to  afford  scats  to  young  ladies  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Now,  says  a  writer  in  Sen/wer's,  the  growing  dis- 
respect of  men  for  the  fair  sex  is  such  that  consideration  for 
women  in  public  places  is  vanishing  as  a  characteristic  of 
American  men. 

Ii  1-   not  certain   that  this  is  the  fact.      In  San  Francisco, 


it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  a  man  seated  in 
a  city  car  or  a  ferry-boat  while  a  lady  is  standing,  and  at 
theatre  ticket-ofHces  and  other  places  where  people  are 
served  in  turn  men  usually  give  up  their  places  to  women. 
But  if  the  writer  in  Scrihter's  were  as  accurate  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  inaccurate,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  change  which  he  announces.  As  we  read  in  "  Daisy 
Miller,"  American  women  are  the  most  exacting  in  the 
world  and  the  least  endowed  with  a  sense  of  indebtedness. 
They  take  the  homage  of  men  as  they  take  their  seat  in 
cars,  as  their  due  and  not  as  a  concession  which  calls  for 
thanks.  They  expect  to  be  waited  upon  and  deferred  to, 
as  a  matter  of  course  which  places  them  under  no  obliga- 
tion. At  a  theatre  or  a  concert  they  block  up  an  aisle,  while 
they  look  around  the  house,  and  if  a  gentleman  behind  them 
expresses  a  desire  to  reach  his  seat,  they  look  at  him  as  if 
he  were  a  brute.  They  wear  hats  at  the  theatre  which  shut 
out  the  stage  from  the  back  rows,  and  they  chatter  among 
themselves  with  entire  unconcern  for  those  who  want  to 
listen.  At  the  box-office,  they  keep  a  dozen  people  waiting 
in  a  line  behind  them  while  they  discuss  with  the  ticket- 
seller  whether  a  seat  in  the  dress-circle  is  or  is  not  prefer- 
able to  a  seat  in  the  orchestra.  In  the  stores,  they  monopo- 
lize the  attention  of  the  most  efficient  clerks  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  while  men  are  kept  waiting  to  effect  a  purchase 
which  would  be  closed  in  thirty  seconds.  In  all  their  rela- 
tions with  the  sterner  sex,  they  act  on  the  assumption  that 
respectful  homage  is  theirs  by  right,  and  that  it  confers 
upon  the  homage-bearer  no  claim  to  gratitude. 

A  steady  course  of  this  conduct  was  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  lead  to  a  revolt  among  men,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  it  had  already  begun.  Men's  gallantry  to 
women  is  an  acquired  taste.  It  is  not  natural.  The  primeval 
man  treated  woman  as  his  slave,  who  toiled  for  him,  cooked 
for  him,  submitted  to  being  beaten  by  him,  and  lived  on  the 
bones  which  he  threw  her,  as  she  crouched  on  the  floor  near 
his  feet.  He  thus  treated  her  because  she  was  weaker  in 
body,  more  frivolous  in  mind,  less  endowed  with  the  high 
attributes  of  human  nature.  Men  do  not  make  slaves  of 
women  to-day.  But  the  women  are  the  same  relatively 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  troglodytes.  They  are  the 
inferiors  of  men,  as  in  the  brute  creation  the  female  is  almost 
invariably  the  inferior  of  the  male,  in  size,  in  strength,  in 
beauty,  in  endurance,  in  cunning.  Signor  Lombroso,  an 
Italian  savant,  who  has  been  instituting  some  curious  re- 
searches into  the  question  of  sex,  says  that  women  are  less 
sensitive  to  pain  than  men,  and  that  their  visual  and  olfactory 
nerves  are  less  perfectly  developed.  No  amount  of  training 
will  impart  to  the  muscles  of  the  female  the  same  solidity 
that  is  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  male,  nor  can  women  be 
taught  to  display  equal  endurance.  As  to  their  minds, 
women  have  had  access  for  a  couple  of  generations  to  the 
highest  forms  of  education,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
female  doctor  of  the  highest  rank,  nor  a  good  lawyer,  nor  a 
scientist  of  the  first  order.  Women  have  written  verse  and 
novels — works  of  imagination  ;  but  in  all  the  pursuits  which 
require  pure  reason,  they  have  been  failures.  Their  inferi- 
ority to  men  is  as  conspicuous  as  it  was  in  the  old  days 
when  no  one  dreamed  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Masculine  gallantry  has  set  women  not  only  on  the  same 
plane  as  men,  but  above  them.  But  it  is  nothing  but  a  fash- 
ion which  came  in  one  day  and  may  go  out  another.  It  was  a 
reaction  from  the  old  brutality  which  in  one  race  allowed  a 
husband  to  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick,  provided  it  was  no 
thicker  than  his  thumb.  It  was  a  counter-current  from  the 
law  which,  in  England,  expressed  the  subordination  of 
women  to  men,  by  the  rule  that  a  woman  loses  her  name 
during  coverture  ;  she  was  merely  Mary,  the  wife  of  John 
Smith.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  pendulum  should  swing  ; 
the  sons  of  the  thumb  -  stick  beaters  became  the  bond- 
slaves of  women  ;  and  their  sons  are  now  considering  the 
subject  of  revolt  and  independence,  in  order  to  establish  a 
relation  with  more  reciprocity  in  it. 

The  very  struggles  which  women  have  been  making  to 
secure  what  they  call  women's  rights  are  calculated  to  cool 
the  ardor  of  male  worship  for  the  sex.  When  women  had 
no  rights,  men  adored  them,  by  reason  of  their  weakness. 
Now  that  they  claim  to  be  the  equals  of  men  in  every  respect, 
men  are  tempted  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  equals  in  fact 
— entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  a  male  equal  is, 
and  no  more.  Why  treat  a  lady  doctor  or  a  lady  lawyer 
with  more  deference  than  a  male  member  of  either  pro- 
fession? Women  insist  on  placing  marriage  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  civil  contracts  ;  why  should  they  expect  to 
find  romance  in  their  husbands  ?  There  is  nothing  romantic 
in  a  contract  which   may  be  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  court. 

American  women  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  two  irrec- 
oncilable objects.  They  insist  on  being  adored  as  divine 
creatures,  soaring  above  the  level  of  humanity  ;  and,  simul- 
taneously, they  demand  their  full  half  of  the  sublunar)'  priv- 
ileges of  the  bearded  sex.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can 
attain    both.      They   may  swim   through   space  as  angels,  in 
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which  case  men  will  kneel  to  kiss  the  tips  of  their  wings  ; 
or  they  may  figure  as  matter-of-fact  workers,  in  which  case 
they  will  get  just  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  other  workers, 
and  no  more.  In  the  first  place,  they  bank  on  their  sex  ;  in 
the  second,  on  their  humanity.  The  sweet  girl-graduate, 
who  floats  into  a  ball-room  in  a  cloud  of  cretonne,  and 
blushes  when  she  is  asked  for  the  next  waltz,  is  a  theme  for 
a  song  or  a  sonnet ;  but  when  the  "  co-ed  "  tackles  a  male 
graduate  on  the  true  reading  of  a  passage  in  Homer,  she  ab- 
dicates her  sex,  and,  if  she  blunders,  will  be  told  so  in  the 
plainest  vernacular. 

The  Democratic  platform  directly  demands  the  release  of 
State  banks  from  taxation,  which  is  indirectly  a  demand  that 
the  note-issue  of  State  banks  shall  be  put  on  equality  with 
notes  of  national  banks,  which  pass  at  par  in  every  State. 
It  aims,  in  short,  at  rehabilitating  State  banks  and  imparting 
national  character  to  their  notes.  The  project  is  impossible, 
and,  on  due  reflection,  indefensible.  The  people  of  the 
Pacific  States  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  proposition, 
nor  can  they  be  expected  to  do  so,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  there  has  never  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  State  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation — a  State  bank  of  the  old  system 
antedating  the  national-bank  system.  Some  of  them  main- 
tain existence  in  the  older  States,  but  their  number  has  ma- 
terially decreased.  The  present  generation  has  no  actual 
appreciation  of  them  and  their  working.  With  the  national 
bank-note  as  it  is,  a  person  can  start  from  Maine  with 
the  note  of  a  national  bank  issued  in  Maine  and  travel  with 
it  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  every 
State  the  note  is  good  at  par  value,  dollar  for  dollar.  If 
the  bank  fails,  the  depositors  may  lose  the  sum  of  their  de- 
posits, but  the  holder  of  its  notes  is  insured  by  the  government 
to  the  sum  of  the  notes  he  holds.  Whether  the  bank  is  sol- 
vent or  insolvent,  its  notes  have  the  guaranty  of  the  govern- 
ment and  are  valued  in  ever)-  State  of  the  Union  alike. 

Under  the  State  bank  system,  the  only  security  for  the 
holder  of  the  bank's  notes  is  the  solvency  of  the  bank  and 
the  obligation  of  the  bankers  to  pay.  Every  merchant, 
every  person  in  trade,  had  to  have  always  ready  at  hand  the 
latest  edition  of  Thompson's  New  York  Batik  Note  Reporter, 
to  which  to  refer  as  he  was  offered  bank-notes,  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  the  bank  of  issue,  the  discount  on  its  notes,  or 
whether  the  note  itself  were  genuine  or  counterfeit,  as  they 
were  frequently  and  easily  forged.  The  man  who  traveled 
from  New  York  with  bank-notes  of  that  State  in  his  wallet, 
had  to  pay  discount  on  his  bank-notes  in  every  other  State — 
in  fact,  in  his  own  State.  Notes  of  banks  in  the  interior  of 
New  York  were  subject  to  a  discount  of  from  half  of  one 
cent  on  the  dollar  to  two  or  three  cents,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  As  he  journeyed  to  other  States,  the  discount  was  all 
the  more.  The  notes  of  banks  of  other  States  were  re- 
ceived in  New  York  only  at  discount,  from  one  cent  up  to  as 
much  as  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  "  wild-cat "  bank- 
notes of  the  North- Western,  Western,  and  Southern  States 
were  in  the  heavy  discount  category.  One  hundred  dollars 
in  Michigan,  or  Illinois,  or  Missouri,  or  Mississippi,  in 
bank  -  notes,  was  depreciated  to  the  current  value  of 
only  eighty  dollars,  or  less,  in  New  York — with  the  con- 
stant chance  of  having  counterfeit  notes  or  the  notes 
of  broken  banks  passed  upon  the  careless  traveler.  There 
was  no  remedy,  no  recourse  ;  the  loser  had  to  submit  to  the 
loss.  During  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  not  only 
the  State  banks,  but  every  merchant,  and  others  besides, 
issued  the  paper  fractional  currency  known  as  shin-plasters, 
representing  values  from  six  and  one-half  cents  to  fifty  cents. 
They  were  not  legal  tender,  but  they  passed  current  at  their 
face  for  the  time.  If  the  issuer  turned  out  to  be  insolvent, 
the  holders  had  to  submit  to  the  small  loss.  There  was 
neither  redemption  nor  recovery.  The  fractional  currency 
of  the  government,  during  the  war  period,  was  good  for  its 
face  everywhere.  Every  cent  of  it  was  redeemed  at  par 
value.  It  was  not  a  condition  of  the  shin -plasters,  nor  of 
the  notes  of  State  banks.  When  the  maker  of  the  shin- 
plasters  became  insolvent,  his  notes  collapsed.  As  the  State 
bank  failed,  the  holders  of  its  notes  were  losers  to  the  sum 
they  held.  There  was  no  government  responsibility,  either 
State  or  national.  With  the  national  bank-note,  its  face 
value  is  its  par  value,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  the 
holder  may  be.  He  is  subjected  to  no  discount.  He  has 
only  to  guard  against  counterfeit  notes,  but  not  against  the 
insolvency  of  the  bank.  The  government  insures  and  pro- 
tects him  against  loss.  It  is  republican  paper  currency,  al- 
ways and  everywhere  at  par. 

The  Democratic  platform  demand  is,  practically,  for  the 
retirement  of  this  convenient  and  thoroughly  safe  currency, 
and  the  issue  in  its  stead  of  the  paper  notes  by  which  every 
holder  was  subjected  to  discount,  and,  besides,  incurred  the 
risk  of  loss  through  the  insolvency  of  the  bank  of  issue.  It 
is  turning  back  to  the  dollar  of  our  daddies,  as  they  would 
have  suffered  from  the  dollars  represented  in  continental 
notes  of  their  daddies,  of  which  it  required  a  cord  to  pay 


for  a  cord  of  fire-wood,  pound  for  pound  to  buy  a  ham. 
Sensible  voters  will  not  mistake  the  situation.  The  paper 
dollar  must  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  dollar  in  coin,  with 
the  government  indorsement  that  it  is  a  dollar  of  one  hun- 
dred cents. 

Schools  for  the  practical  instruction  of  youths  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  departments  of  mechanics,  instituted  in  the 
East,  are  gaining  popular  favor  and  substantial  support 
from  men  of  wealth,  among  them  some  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  largest  mechanical  works  in  the  country.  The  purpose 
of  these  schools  is  to  afford  opportunity  to  boys  and  young 
men  to  learn  trades,  as  apprentices,  and  to  become  skilled 
mechanics.  Under  the  existing  system  of  labor  unions, 
apprentices  are  not  allowed,  except  in  allotted  degree — one 
apprentice  in  each  shop  to  every  four  or  five  skilled  work- 
men. An  owner  can  not  give  his  own  son  a  place  to  learn 
the  trade  in  his  own  works.  The  skilled  workmen  have  be- 
hind them  the  authority  of  the  labor  unions,  and  these  im- 
perious labor  institutions  compel  the  owners  to  comply  with 
the  exactions  of  the  union  members.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  skilled  mechanics  are  from  Europe,  and  many 
of  them  decline  to  become  citizens — they  prefer  to  remain 
alien  residents  in  the  country.  The  extraordinary  increase 
in  American  industries  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  caused 
a  commensurate  need  for  workers,  especially  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  in  which  the  United  States  now  exceeds 
every  other  country  of  the  world.  Skilled  workers  have, 
therefore,  been  drawn  from  Europe.  By  their  labor-union 
organizations  they  are  enabled  to  continue  themselves  in  em- 
ployment, and  prevent  the  youths  of  the  country  from  learn- 
ing the  trades  to  fit  them  for  competent  journeymen  or 
master  mechanics.  In  consequence,  with  the  doors  of  me- 
chanical trades  closed  against  them,  American  youths  are 
constrained  to  undesirable  employments  or  to  idleness.  The 
alien  skilled  workers  practically  monopolize  the  situation  to 
their  own  profit  and  advantage.  Emboldened  in  their  per- 
forced  position,  they  have  become  more  arrogant  in  their 
demands,  more  exacting  in  their  plans  of  labor.  It  seems 
the  extremity  is  sought  that  employers  have  no  rights  which 
union  workmen  need  respect.  They  dictate  the  hours  of 
labor,  determine  the  rates  of  wages,  and  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  none  against  whom  they  hold  objection,  of  none 
who  do  not  submit  to  their  commands. 

Having  thus  gained  forcible  or  strategic  possession  of 
shops,  and  works,  and  trades,  the  labor-union  workers  have 
forced  American  parents  to  the  alternative  of  establishing 
labor  schools  in  which  their  sons  can  be  taught  useful  trades 
and  become  skilled  in  mechanical  branches,  to  support  them- 
selves, keep  from  idleness,  and  be  useful  members  of  com- 
munity. The  system  will,  in  time,  work  the  reform  and 
abatement  of  hoodlumism,  and  enable  American  mechanical 
industry  to  good  exemplification.  It  will  countervail  and 
eventually  overcome  the  plotted  master}'  of  labor  unions  of 
alien  stamp,  and  reduce  to  reasonable  quality  the  aggressive- 
ness of  alien  skilled  labor.  Apprenticeship  to  American  youth, 
who  are  eager  to  learn  mechanical  trades,  will  be  afforded,  de- 
spite the  refusal  of  labor-union  workers  to  admit  them  to  the 
shops  in  order  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  skilled  mechanics  to 
themselves,  to  compel  the  owners  to  employ  and  pay  high 
wages  to  them  only  to  make  their  strikes  potential.  Imperi- 
ous and  aggressive  alien  labor-union  skilled  workers  have, 
through  their  greed  and  exactions,  forced  Americans  to  the 
establishment  of  these  trade-schools,  in  which  youths  can  be 
practically  instructed  in  the  mechanical  branches  from  which 
the  labor-union  tyrants  of  the  workshops  exclude  them.  The 
alien  imported  boycott  and  the  threat  to  strike  can  not  affect 
the  schools.  With  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  comes 
emancipation  of  honest  labor  from  the  tyranny  of  enforced 
labor  unions.  In  due  time  will  succeed  the  reopening  of 
American  workshops  on  the  former  sound  American  plan, 
by  which  apprentices  were  enabled  to  learn  trades  as  they 
applied,  free  from  the  objection  of  monopolizing  journeymen 
to  allowing  them  to  do  so  ;  and  labor  in  the  United  States  will 
be  rid  of  the  European  compulsory  methods  which  cause 
strikes  and  tumults,  and  disastrously  disturb  all  business. 
The  schools  are  the  wise  and  sure  remedy. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  influence  voters  by  deprecatory 
statements  in  relation  to  tin-mines  and  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate  in  the  United  States,  by  those  who  seek  to  belittle 
the  production  or  the  manufacture,  in  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President.  That  mines  of  tin  ore  have 
been  discovered  and  are  worked  in  several  of  the  States  is 
beyond  question.  Whether  all  of  these  mines  produce  tin 
ore  in  paying  quantities  is  at  present  not  material.  It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  express  sound  opinion  ;  further  development  is 
necessary  in  several  cases.  But  it  is  demonstrated  that, 
altogether,  the  mines  are  producing  enough  tin  to  supply  the 
numerous  tin-plate  factories  that  are  already  established  in 
the  country.  Of  these  there  are  about  thirty,  located  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,  Maryland,  and 


Missouri,  with  an  aggregate  output  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  of  13,646,719  pounds  of  tin  and  terne 
plate.  The  total  importation  for  the  year  was  252,000,000 
pounds.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  it  is  provided  that 
tin,  in  block,  is  free  of  duty,  and  upon  tin  plate,  unless  the 
home  manufacture  shall  amount  to  one-third  of  the  total  of 
importations  before  October,  1897,  the  increased  duty  shall 
cease.  As  the  importations  for  recent  years  have  aggregated, 
it  is  required  that  the  home  production  shall  reach  about 
85,000,000  pounds  a  year.  It  is  estimated  by  the  manu- 
facturers that  the  product  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  end 
June  30,  1893,  will  be  200,000,000  pounds — more  than 
100,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  showing.  But  the  probability  is 
that  the  product  will  be  even  better  than  this  estimate, 
because  there  is  much  native  tin  now  supplied  the  factories  ; 
moreover,  more  tin-plate  factories  are  being  built,  and,  as 
block  tin  is  free  of  duty,  the  factories  can  import  and  use  the 
foreign  tin.  The  closing  of  sixty  British  tin-plate  works, 
already  reported,  and  the  loss  of  employment  to  ten  thou- 
sand hands  in  consequence,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  further 
proofs  of  which  are  presented  in  the  large  decline  of  importa- 
tions from  England  and  in  the  very  material  increase  of  the 
American  manufacture.  These  are  absolute  facts  which 
can  not  be  overcome  by  partisan  misrepresentation  nor  dis- 
torted in  any  respect.  It  would  be  gratifying,  particularly  to 
Californians,  to  know  that  the  tin-mines  of  Temescal  were 
yielding  large  quantities  of  tin  and  paying  rich  profits.  But 
it  is  comforting  to  consider",  in  any  event,  that  the  American 
tin-mines  in  the  aggregate  are  producing  more  and  more  as 
they  are  worked,  with  ever}'  prospect  of  yielding  the  sum  of 
total  output  stipulated  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law  to  war- 
rant the  maintenance  of  the  increase  of  duty. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel- Workers 
of  Pennsylvania  have  issued  a  circular-letter — copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  throughout  the  country  and  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Belgium — in  vindication  of  the  strikers 
of  Carnegie's  Homestead  works.  The  scale  of  prices  is 
stated  :  from  14  cents  per  hour,  the  lowest  wage,  to  $7.50 
per  day,  the  highest.  Of  the  3,431  men  employed,  100 
averaged  from  $4.00  to  $7.00  per  day,  and  1,677  from  $1.68 
to  $2.50  per  day.  Over  300  owned  their  homes  unincum- 
bered, and  500  had  mortgages  upon  their  homes — the  same 
on  easy  terms  and  low  rate  of  interest,  held  by  the  com- 
pany. As  iron  and  steel-workers  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  compare  the  wages  and  contrast  their  own  condition 
with  that  of  the  Homestead  workers,  the  idea  of  striking 
against  the  apparent,  although  not  actual,  reduction  which 
affected  less  than  one-tenth  of  3,431  men — and  those  only  of 
the  highest  wage-rates — will  appear  to  be  without  cause  or 
justification.  It  should  be  taken  into  account,  also,  that  the 
Homestead  hands  worked  only  eight  hours  a  day,  while  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  ten  and  twelve  hours  are  required, 
and  in  England  ten  hours  is  the  general  rule.  Workmen 
in  similar  branches  of  the  work  in  England  are  paid 
less  than  one-half  the  daily  wages  paid  at  Homestead,  and 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  the  wages  are  below  one-third  the 
rate.  There  is  not  one  in  one  thousand  of  the  European 
iron  and  steel-workers  who  is  owner  of  the  dwelling  he  occu- 
pies. The  Amalgamated  Association  circular-letter  unblush- 
ingly  alleges  that  "the  struggle  at  Homestead  repre- 
sents the  issues  between  freedom  and  slaver)',  progress 
and  reaction."  It  is  improbable  that  foreign  workmen 
would  object  to  a  slavery  in  which  highest  rates  of 
wages  are  paid  to  workers  who  command  their  own 
hours  of  labor  and  do  not  permit  employers  any  manage- 
ment of  their  own  works  except  to  pay  their  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  latter.  Upon  reading  the  official 
statement  of  the  Pittsburg  association,  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  of  England  will  most  likely  be  moved  to  come  over 
and  take  places  in  the  Homestead  works,  where  wages  are 
paid  above  double  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  Eng- 
land, instead  of  contributing  from  their  own  scanty  earnings 
to  sustain  these  pampered  and  arrogant  strikers. 

At  the  time  when  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  this  week, 
the  municipal  tickets  of  the  various  parties  are  not  made  up, 
only  the  Non-Partisan  being  in  a  slate  even  approximating 
completion.  We  shall  therefore  reserve  our  review  of 
the  tickets  until  next  week.  White  the  Argonaut  is 
a  stalwart  Republican  journal  on  national  issues,  it  be- 
lieves that  municipal  'tickets  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  politics.  It  therefore  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  make  up  a  ticket  of  its  own  from  the  long  list  of 
names  presented.  It  will  prefer  that  its  nominees  shall  be 
Republican,  other  things  being  equal ;  that  they  shall  be 
American,  other  things  being  equal  ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
men  of  character  and  courage.  With  these  ends  in  view, 
the  Argonaut  will  endeavor  to  lay  before  the  people  a  ticket 
which  all  honest  men  of  either  party  can  vote  with  cot 
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A    STRANGE    WEDDING-NIGHT. 

How  the  Czarina's  Passion  Gave  Pnnce  Galatzin  a  Wife. 

It  was  January,  1740.  The  imperial  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg presented  a  scene  of  gorgeous  splendor.  A  court  ball 
was  in  progress  ;  the  rooms  were  flooded  with  the  radiance 
of  many  lights  ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  strains  of 
spirited  waltzes,  played  by  the  band  of  the  Preobraschensky 
Regiment  of  the  Guard  ;  and  powdered  lords  and  ladies 
swayed  back  and  forth  on  the  polished  floor. 

Under  a  glittering  canopy  sat  the  Czarina  Anna  Ivanovna — 
a  decade  before,  the  simple  Duchess  of  Kurland ;  now,  by  a 
lucky  succession  of  chances,  sole  ruler  of  Russia.  Her 
countenance,  never  gracious,  showed  traces  of  painful  bodily 
sufferings  :  the  gout  had  made  the  Czarina  prematurely  old, 
ugly,  and  repulsive.  Her  round,  watery  eyes  looked  on 
apathetically,  though,  once  in  awhile,  with  a  malevolent 
flash  in  them  that  told  plainly  how  dearly  this  arrogant 
woman  would  have  loved  to  avenge  upon  others  her  own 
misfortunes. 

A  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  of  handsome  but  hard  feat- 
ures, stood  beside  the  throne,  in  a  posture  of  careless  ease. 
It  was  Biron,  the  Czarina's  acknowledged  favorite.  For- 
merly a  groom,  he  had  risen,  thanks  to  the  caprice  of  his 
royal  mistress,  first  to  be  field -marshal,  then  count,  then  un- 
disputed master  of  his  sovereign. 

Biron  was  talking  indifferently  to  a  maid  of  honor. 
While  at  other  times  the  Czarina  watched  like  a  hawk  every 
movement  of  her  favorite,  to-day  she  did  not  notice  him. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  splendid  cavalier,  Prince 
Galatzin,  who,  smiling  and  jesting,  hurried  from  beauty  to 
beauty,  only  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  side  of  the  be- 
witching Countess  Bestutschev.  Clearly  the  prince  was 
caught  in  the  toils  of  this  beautiful  woman.  He  had  just 
handed  her  an  ice,  and  then — the  Czarina  saw  it  all — he  had 
drawn  her  quickly  behind  a  neighboring  column  and  bent  to 
kiss  her  fingers.  She  did  not  see,  however,  that  he  was 
answered  by  a  light  blow  of  the  maiden's  fan,  and,  rising 
with  an  angry  gesture,  she  called  Biron  to  her  and  accom- 
panied him  from  the  hall. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  brief  lull ;  the  company  stood 
still,  with  respectfully  bowed  heads,  to  resume  with  un- 
abated gayety  the  interrupted  festivities  so  soon  as  the 
gilded  door  had  closed  behind  her.  Prince  Galatzin  availed 
himself  of  this  relaxation  of  court  etiquette  to  attach  himself 
devotedly  to  the  side  of  the  Countess  Bestutschev.  His 
brilliant  eyes  and  full,  red  lips  spoke  an  impassioned  lan- 
guage, and  his  beaming  countenance  darkened  only  when  he 
perceived  what  marked  favor,  next  to  himself,  the  spoiled 
beauty  bestowed  upon  Prince  Voronzov,  and  the  coquettish 
wiles  she  employed  to  set  him,  too,  aflame. 

Next  morning,  early,  to  his  amazement,  Prince  Galatzin 
received  a  summons  to  appear  at  once  before  the  Czarina,  a 
message  that  tore  him  rudely  from  his  delicious  dreaming. 
But  he  must  go,  obey  on  the  instant ;  he  and  his  family  had 
too  many  enemies  at  court,  among  them  the  all-powerful 
Biron,  to  do  otherwise. 

When  he  entered  the  Czarina's  apartment,  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  her.  Her  two  round  eyes  rested  upon  his 
face  with  a  strange  expression.  Her  shapeless  figure  was 
enveloped  in  resplendent  garments,  her  swollen,  pain-racked 
feet  rested  upon  a  great  bear-skin,  and  over  her  shoulders 
fell  the  trailing  mantle  of  imperial  ermine.  But  art  could  do 
naught  to  disguise  the  projecting  cheek-bones,  the  ashy  hue 
of  the  skin,  the  defective  teeth,  and  the  wide  mouth,  stretched 
in  a  meaningless  smile,  never  more  repellent  to  the  unfort- 
unate prince. 

"Approach,"  said  the  Czarina. 

Prince  Galatzin  obeyed. 

"Nearer  still ;  here,  at  my  feet." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  but  the  prince  could  feel 
the  intent  gaze  of  the  Czarina  resting  upon  him.  Anna 
Ivanovna  broke  it  with  a  question. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  prince,"  she  began,  pleasantly,  "  that 
you  enjoyed  yourself  very  well,  indeed,  at  last  evening's 
ball?" 

"  As  do  all  others,  your  majesty,  at  your  fetes,"  the  prince 
returned 

The  Czarina  smiled.  "  Perhaps  so,  prince  ;  and  you,"  she 
continued,  flatteringly,  "you,  prince,  have  manners  that 
please  me  exceedingly  well  1  am  very  well  disposed  toward 
you,  you  know  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  determined 
to  raise  you  to  my  side.  Do  you  hear  me,  Sergius — to  my 
side.  Through  me  you  shall  rule  Russia  ;  your  word  and 
your  name  shall  be  like  that  of  the  Czarina  herself !  " 

Prince  Galatzin  sprang  up.  To  another,  the  chance  of 
controlling  the  destiny  of  this  mighty  state  would  have  been 
very  alluring  ;  for  him,  but  one  thing  was  of  value — the  little 
hand  of  the  Countess  Bestutschev.  Ambition  might  well 
have  tempted  a  man  to  enter  the  slippery  path  now  open 
before  him,  but  the  prince  was  in  love  and  knew  but 
one  desire — to  bring  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  woman  he 
adored. 

The  Czarina  stared  at  him,  amazed. 

"What  is  it?"  said  she,  at  last.  "What  arc  you  thinking 
of?"  h 

"Your  majesty  forgets,"  said  he,  "that  there  is  another 
who,  in  his  rage,  would  trample  me  under  foot  and  destroy 
mc.     He  would  never  suffer  a  division  of  power." 

"  Biron,  you  mean  ?"  murmured  the  Czarina,  and  for  an 
instant  hung  her  head,  ;ill  heavy  with  precious  stones. 
"True,  I  have  feared  him — I  fear  him  still  ;  because  of  that 
I  would  see  you  in  his  place.  You  shall  have  an  order  of 
arrest  for  Biron — we  will  send  him  (o  Siberia  !" 

The  prince  was  deeply  agitated.  He  he  litated — how  could 
he  do  less  ? — he  hesitated  to  answer.  And  this  hesitation. 
this  one  little  moment  of  passive  reluctance,  decided  his  fate. 
The  Czarina,  as  she  sjwke  to  this  handsome  man,  had  ex- 
jnded  to  him  her  hand  ;  now  she  slowly  let  it  drop,  ., 
scowl  disfiguring  her  countenance,  and  to  the  turmoil  of  her 
soul  was  added   the  torment  of  her  suffering  body,  hitherto 


repressed  with  difficult)'.  She  groaned,  and  casta  malignant 
look  at  her  courtier. 

"Your  heart  is  not  free,  then,  prince?  "  she  demanded, 
gently,  with  a  dissimulation  seldom  known  to  her  narrow 
mind;  "you  love  another,  and  withdraw  from  my  service 
on  her  account?" 

The  prince  reddened  violently  and  was  about  to  speak  ; 
the  Czarina  forestalled  him. 

"It  is  the  Countess  Bestutschev,  is  it  not,  prince?"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,"  Galatzin  stammered. 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the  Czarina's  eyes 
closed.  Before  her  mental  vision  passed  swiftly  all  the 
scenes  of  the  previous  evening. 

"  Go,  go  ! "  she  gasped,  hoarsely  ;  "  leave  me  now  !  "  and, 
as  the  prince  would  have  knelt  to  press  a  kiss  upon  her  hand, 
she  waved  him  off  and  pointed  imperiously  to  the  door. 
Stunned,  amazed,  apprehensive,  the  prince  obeyed  and  stum- 
bled from  the  room.  His  future  hung  upon  this  interview, 
and  he  knew  it. 

For  awhile  the  Czarina  sat  immovable,  her  eyes  alone 
showing  a  flame  of  life.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  short  laugh, 
she  turned  and  touched  the  bell.     A  servant  entered. 

"  Biron,"  she  demanded,  "has  he  come  in  yet?" 

"  Long  since,  your  majesty." 

"  Send  him  to  me." 

She  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  however,  before  Biron  came, 
and  she  not  only  waited — she,  the  Czarina,  the  mistress,  the 
ruler — but  she  felt  herself  in  trembling  dread  of  the  savage 
temper  of  her  favorite.  At  last  he  appeared,  indifferent  in 
bearing,  with  a  look  of  annoyance  on  his  face. 

"What  do  you  want  now? "he  demanded.  "Can  one 
never  have  rest?" 

The  Czarina  smiled — a  crafty  smile. 

"  I  want,"  she  answered,  "to  give  you  a  pleasure." 

"  A  pleasure  ?     You  ? " 

"Prince  Galatzin  has  just  left  me.  He  knelt  at  my  feet, 
and — he  desired  to  take  your  place.  He  had  thought  of  a 
pleasing  diversion,  a  little  journey  of  exploration  for  you  to 
the  depths  of  Siberia.  How  would  the  trip  suit  you,  my 
friend?" 

Biron  awoke  from  his  torpor.  He  !  Siberia  !  He  stood 
a  moment  dumb  with  astonishment,  then  began  to  rage. 
And  such  rage  !  Shrieking,  cursing,  smashing  chairs  and 
mirrors,  and  throwing  into  a  pell-mell  heap  of  debris  every- 
thing that  he  could  get  his  hands  on  that  was  not  a  fixture. 
The  Czarina  covered  her  eyes  and  sat  unmoved.  She  was 
used  to  such  scenes  and  generally  afraid  of  them.  But  this 
one  she  had  courted,  and  she  did  not,  for  this  reason,  resort 
to  her  usual  swoon. 

"And  you  told  him,"  gasped  the  frenzied  man,  presently — 
"you  told  him,  Anna  Ivanovna?" 

"  I  told  him  I  would  consider  the  matter." 

Biron  caught  up  a  chair  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  brain 
her. 

"But,"  she  added,  quickly,  to  appease  his  fury,  "you  and 
I  must  talk  it  over  first." 

"  I'll  kill  him — kill  him  !  "  roared  Biron,  savagely. 

"  No,  no  ;  Siberia  will  do  it  for  you,  and  before  he  starts 
I'll  give  him  a  bride  to  keep  him  company."  And  she  told 
her  favorite  the  plan  she  had  conceived  to  avenge  herself  for 
the  slight  she  had  suffered.  Biron  was  charmed,  and  re- 
gained his  composure. 

"But  what  shall  we  tell  the  court  and  the  people  to  explain 
this  affair?"  said  he. 

"That  is  your  business,  Biron,"  Anna  Ivanovna  returned, 
with  a  weary  gesture  ;  "  you  know  how  state  affairs  bore 
me." 

An  hour  later,  Sergius,  Prince  of  Galatzin,  was  a  prisoner 
of  state.  The  court  was  dumfounded.  Some  asserted  that 
Galatzin  had  talked  treason  to  the  Czarina  concerning  Biron, 
and  she  thus  avenged  him  ;  others  that  Biron  had  given  her 
proofs  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  the  prince  was  the  inciter. 
The  prince,  at  all  events,  was  safe  under  arrest. 

The  Countess  Bestutschev  heard  of  it  first  through  Prince 
Voronzov.  Evidently  the  Galatzin  stock  at  court  had  sunk 
very  low,  and,  with  astute  shrewdness,  she  smiled  more 
coquettishly  than  ever  upon  her  princely  informant.  In  fact, 
before  the  interview  had  ended,  the  prettiest  hand  in  St. 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  richest  estate  in  the  province,  was 
pledged  to  be  his. 

And,  to  add  to  the  wondering  curiosity  excited  by  these 
two  events,  the  morning  following  the  arrest  came  the  an- 
nouncement, by  public  crier  through  the  city  streets,  of  a 
fete  to  be  given  that  evening  in  the  Neva  Ice  Palace,  at 
which,  by  order  of  her  gracious  majesty,  the  Czarina  herself, 
all  manner  of  merry  mummeries  would  be  seen. 


Night  had  come  at  last,  and  the  shores  of  the  Neva, 
and  even  the  silvery  ribbon  of  the  frozen  river,  were  ablaze 
with  lights  and  rosy  fire.  A  crowd  of  people  in  grotesque 
costumes  poured  out  on  its  glittering  surface  ;  eight  camels, 
mounted  by  eight  old  women  frantically  blowing  horns, 
headed  the  procession,  and  behind  them  came  a  long  file  of 
couples  in  the  national  bridal  costume  of  the  various  prov- 
inces Kiev,  Ukraine,  Ural,  Kirghese,  Tartary — a  happy  in- 
spiration of  Biron's  to  increase  the  mockery  of  an  infamous 
deed. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  laughter,  a  long 
"Ah  !"  broke  from  the  frolicking  multitude.  Surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  gamboling  animals,  a  mimic  elephant,  drawn 
by  men,  had  suddenly  come  in  sight,  a  keeper  astride  its 
head  and  on  its  back  a  monstrous  cage  in  which  could  be 
seen  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  last  of  the 
bridal  pairs  —  "  Sergius,  Prince  of  Galatzin,  and  Anna 
Pctrokov,  the  palace  scullery-maid,"  declared  aloud  to  the 
people  the  two  court -jesters,  walking  each  side  of  the  animal, 
"whose  nuptials,  in  honor  of  which  this  fete  had  been 
specially  arranged,  were  now  about  to  be  celebrated  !" 

The  features  of  the  prince  were  distorted  with  rage — his 
teeth  let,  Ins  eyes  red  and  flaming,  and,  to  add  to  the  in- 
dignity offered  him,  they  had   sewed  him  fast  in  a  wedding- 


garment  of  a  shrouding  bear-skin.  In  front  of  the  ice 
palace — built  of  solid  blocks  of  ice,  and  resting  in  stately 
beauty  upon  the  river's  frozen  bosom — the  altar  was  ready 
and  waiting,  the  priests  ranged  about  it,  and  there,  drawn 
up  beside  it,  in  a  magnificently  appointed  sleigh,  sat,  smiling 
spectators  of.  the  cruel  scene,  Anna  Ivanovna,  Biron,  the 
favorite,  Prince  Voronzov,  and  the  charming  Bestutschev. 

The  ceremony  ended,  a  salute  was  fired  from  the  line  of 
guns  crowning  the  icy  ramparts,  and  then  the  people  passed 
into  the  building  to  regale  themselves  on  brandy  and  the 
wedding-feast. 

White,  despairing,  like  one  enduring  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  the  prince  stood  dumb  and  helpless,  beside  him 
Anna  Petrokov,  with  lowered  head  and  averted  eyes,  stolid, 
unmoved,  as  if  the  whole  affair  in  no  wise  concerned  her ; 
and  Anna  Ivanovna  looked  on  well  pleased.  To  the  cold, 
proud  prince  who  had  scorned  her  advances,  she  had  given  a 
fate  a  thousandfold  worse  than  death. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  cage  door  was  opened  and 
the  bridal  pair  ordered  to  come  forth,  and,  escorted  by 
soldiers  and  preceded  by  musicians,  they  were  led  through 
the  palace  door  to  a  small  inner  chamber  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  bench  hewn  out  of  ice.  "  Here  they  were  to  pass 
the  wedding-night,"  the  officer  told  them  ;  "  they  could  n< 
escape  ;  soldiers  guarded  the  door,"  and,  drawing  a  brand; 
flash  from  his  pocket,  he  drank  to  the  happy  pair,  hand 
the  prince  the  flask,  and  went  out. 

Dazed  with  shame,  anger,  and  excitement,  the  prince  sanl 
upon  the  bench  and  stared  about  him.  Anna  Petroko1 
stood  near,  silently  watching  him,  sorrow  and  compassioi 
shining  now  in  her  countenance.  This  man  was  a  prince, 
but  married  to  her  ;  the  poorest  beggars  of  the  street  were 
better  off  than  he  ! 

Soon,  in  spite  of  the  bear-skin  that  covered  him,  the 
prince  shivered.  Anna  Petrokov  saw  it,  and  touched  his 
shoulder.  The  prince  shook  off  her  hand  as  if  it  stung 
him. 

"  1  know,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  know  I  annoy  you,  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  warm  you.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
survive  this  night." 

The  prince  responded  with  a  groan.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
survive  it,"  he  said  ;  "  such  a  life  as  is  before  me  would  be 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths." 

"  No,  my  prince,  no,"  she  answered,  sinking  beside  him, 
"you  are  wrong  ;  I  will  work  for  you  and  do  all  I  can,  so 
that  life  may  not  be  too  hard  for  you." 

For  the  first  time  the  prince  looked  up.  Before  him  was 
a  face  no  longer  youthful,  seemingly  without  a  single  claim 
to  beauty  ;  but  its  expression  was  amiable,  the  teeth  white 
and  strong,  and  it  bore  evidence,  as  did  the  whole  physique, 
of  health  and  strength.  A  brief  comparison  with  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  particularly  the  charming  Bestutschev,  brought 
home  to  the  prince  the  full  measure  of  the  miser)-  that  had 
fallen  upon  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  hated  her  as  she  stood 
there  beside  him,  though  he  submitted,  with  the  selfishness 
of  every  living  creature  seeking  to  preserve  life,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  woman,  so  thrust  upon  him,  and  eagerly  swallowed 
the  reviving  drink  that  she  held  to  his  lips. 

Then  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  drew  him  to  her 
bosom,  whispering  softly:  "I  am  ugly,  1  know  that,  my 
lord  ;  but  I  will  see  that  you  do  not  freeze  in  this  deadly 
cave.     I  am  strong  ;  the  cold  will  not  hurt  me." 

And  the  prince  passively  surrendered  himself  to  his  wife's 
ministrations,  leaned  on  her  shoulder,  and,  presently,  when 
she  urged  him,  struggled  to  his  feet,  and,  still  supported  by 
her,  paced  back  and  forth  the  narrow  limits,  to  keep  his  be- 
numbed blood  and  limbs  from  freezing  outright. 

Gradually  the  gloomy  thoughts  chasing  each  other  like 
furies  through  the  prince's  brain,  the  overwhelming  sting  of 
his  humiliation,  gave  way  to  dreamy  reveries  ;  nature  as- 
serted her  rights  and  sleep  closed  his  eyes.  But  the  humble 
woman  of  the  people  remained  awake,  chafing  the  prince's 
hands,  anxiously  watching  his  breathing,  and,  if  it  seemed  to 
her  too  slow  or  labored,  rousing  him  and  obliging  him  to 
walk  again,  supported  by  her  arm. 

At  daybreak,  the  officer  and  soldiers  returned,  bearing  the 
convicts'  clothes  and  the  congratulations  of  her  gracious 
majesty  to  Prince  and  Princess  Galatzin  :  "  She  hoped  their 
wedded  life  would  be  a  happy  one,  and,  as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent, bestowed  upon  them  hut  74,  Tobolsk.  They  would 
start  immediately."'  And,  with  a  mocking  bow,  the  officer 
tossed  the  prince  the  duly  executed  marriage  certificate  and 
the  deed  for  the  house. 

Three  long  weeks  that  horrible  journey  lasted.  More  than 
once  Prince  Galatzin  lost  his  courage  and  self-control.  Anna 
Petrokov  never  faltered.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  im- 
patience escaped  her  lips.  Arrived  in  Tobolsk,  the  home 
assigned  them  proved  to  be  the  worst  in  the  city.  Prince 
Galatzin,  who  had  never  before  lifted  a  finger  in  manual 
work,  was  now  forced  to  repair  his  dwelling  with  his  own 
hands  to  render  it  habitable,  and  to  till  his  fields  to  keep 
from  starving. 

Anna  Petrokov  toiled  side  by  side  with  him,  a  patient, 
faithful  co-laborer.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  still  maintained 
toward  her  his  silent,  repellent  manner,  as  widely  separated 
from  her,  in  fact,  after  the  lapse  of  a  half-year,  as  on  that 
eventful  evening  on  the  Neva. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  with  typhus  fever.  Ten  long  weeks  nature  fought  with 
death,  during  which  Anna  Petrokov  scarcely  closed  her  eyes, 
toiling  by  day  to  earn  a  living,  by  night  nursing  the  sutferer. 
The  eleventh  had  passed  before  Prince  Galatzin  for  the  first 
time  opened  his  eyes  in  consciousness.  His  gaze  encoun- 
tered his  wife's  face  ;  memory  came  slowly  back  to  him,  and 
with  it  boundless  astonishment.  Was  this  the  same  woman 
who  had  been  married  to  him  in  that  shameless  way,  who 
had  hitherto  produced  upon  him  such  a  repellent  effect? 
Her  face  had  grown  thin  and  ten  years  younger,  worn 
though  it  was  with  fatigue  and  watching.  The  dull,  listless 
expression  stamped  upon  it  by  years  of  dependence  and  dis- 
dainful treatment  had  disappeared  in  this  new  life  of  free- 
dom  and  activity,  and  from  the  blue  eyes  shone  the  light  of 
a  simple,  true,  and  warm-hearted  nature. 
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The  prince  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes,  believing  himself 
dreaming.  He  could  not  keep  them  shut,  however,  and 
presently  asked,  feebly  :  "  How  long,  Anna,  have  I  lain  here 
ill?" 

"  Eleven  weeks,"  she  answered. 

"  Who  nursed  me  ? " 

u  I  did,  my  lord." 

"  But  did  you  not  have  to  work,  Anna  ?" 

"  In  the  day-time,  yes  ;  therefore  I  could  be  with  you  only 
in  the  nights." 

The  prince  was  not  stone.  He  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it 

"You  have  done  too  much  for  me,"  he  murmured,  re- 
morsefully ;  "  I  have  not  deserved  it  How,  unfortunate 
man  that  I  am,  shall  I  ever  repay  you?" 

"  You  are  unfortunate  no  longer,  Prince  Galatzin,"  Anna 
returned,  quietly  ;  "ten  days  ago,  a  courier  arrived  with  the 
news  of  Anna  Ivanovna's  death.  All  banished  by  her  to 
Siberia  for  political  offenses,  you  among  them,  are  freely 
pardoned.  Your  estates  will  be  restored  to  you,  and  you 
can  return  to  St.  Petersburg  as  soon  as  you  wish." 

"And  you,  Anna?" 

"  I  ?  I  remain  in  this  house,"  said  she,  sadly,  and  bowed 
her  head. 

The  prince  caught  her  hands. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  you  will  not  remain  here.  You  are  my 
wedded  wife  and  have  proved  yourself  such.  You  shall  go 
through  life  at  my  side.  The  Czarina  intended  to  make  me 
miserable  by  tying  me  to  you  ;  she  has  done  me  a  service — 
she  has  taught  me  the  shallowness  and  emptiness  of  the 
butterflies  that  flutter  about  court  ball-rooms  and  the  real 
worth  of  a  true  woman's  heart,"  and  he  drew  her  to  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  wife's  brow. 
She  blushed  rosily  with  surprise  and  joy. 

"  Besides,"  the  prince  added,  smiling  a  little  and  letting 
his  gaze  wander  over  her  figure,  "  you  have  grown  positively 
handsome  \ " 

"  Only  thin  from  anxiety  and  constant  watching." 

"On  my  account.  But  that  is  over  ;  I  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  repay  you." 

Anna  Petrokov  shook  her  head. 

"  My  lord,  no,"  she  said.  "  In  your  misfortune,  a  servant 
might  properly  live  with  you  as  your  wife  ;  in  your  own  sta- 
tion again,  as  a  prince,  that  is  impossible." 

"  And  why  ?  We  shall  live  on  our  estates  and  trouble 
ourselves  about  no  one.  Czarina  Catherine  the  First  was 
only  a  simple  maid.  You  can  still  learn  everything  necessary 
to  make  a  proper  appearance  in  the  world." 

"Ah  '  I'll  learn,  my  lord,"  Anna  Petrokov  cried,  joyously, 
"  if  you  do  not  change  your  mind  ; "  adding  in  a  lower  tone, 
a  deep  flush  staining  her  cheek,  "  I  shall  succeed,  too,  for  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  that  night  in  the  Neva  Ice 
Palace." 

"  Since  the  hour  of  our  wedding,  then,  my  wife,"  the 
prince  cried,  cheerfully,  as  he  gave  her  another  kiss,  and 
then  lay  back  contentedly. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  spring,  a  few  months  later,  when 
Prince  Galatzin  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  and  was  received 
at  court.  His  estates  were  restored  to  him,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  more  he  lived  upon  them  peacefully  and  happily,  de- 
voting himself  to  his  wife's  education  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  his  shattered  health.  It  was  a  very  easy  task,  so  far 
as  the  Princess  Galatzin  was  concerned.  With  the  quick 
comprehension  of  the  Russian  race,  she  was  soon  familiar 
with  all  needful  knowledge,  dressed  with  taste,  and  treated 
her  people  with  so  much  wise  gentleness  and  discretion  that 
the  prince  forgot  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  he  had 
not  loved  his  wife. 

Later  on,  she  was  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Czarina  Eliza- 
beth, and,  even  in  presence  of  the  charming  Princess  Voronzov, 
still  secure  in  her  husband's  affection. 

But  she  was  never  so  happy  as  at  home  on  their  country 

estate,  surrounded  by  husband  and  children — the  one  trace 

left  of  the  palace  maid  in  the  Princess  Galatzin. — Translated 

for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German  of  Bergtur  by  E.  C. 

Waggetier. 

M.  Tetard,  a  countryman,  in  Paris  for  a  few  days  recently, 
stood  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  in  a  pouring  rain,  protected 
only  by  his  umbrella.  He  inquired  of  M.  Bezuchel  the  way 
to  the  Chateau  d'Eau.  That  gentleman,  who  had  no  um- 
brella, thereupon  volunteered  to  guide  the  countryman  part 
way  to  his  distination  ;  but  instead  of  taking  him  in  the 
right  direction  he  led  him  a  mile  in  a  directly  opposite 
course,  sharing  his  umbrella,  and  then  told  him  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  keep  right  on  until  he  reached  the  Chateau 
d'Eau.  Then  M.  Tetard  slapped  the  Parisian's  face.  He 
was  arrested  for  assault,  but  was  acquitted,  and  the  wily 
Parisian  had  to  pay  the  costs. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Dr.  Lombroso,  the  well-known  Italian  anthropologist, 
states  that  Sighele,  a  young  lawyer,  has  discovered  a  village 
of  criminals.  It  is  the  village  of  Artena,  which  enjoys  an 
infamous  notoriety,  its  inhabitants  being  robbers,  thieves,  and 
assassins.  In  the  Italian  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages, 
Artena  already  had  this  reputation.  A  search  through  the 
judicial  records  shows  the  same  names  continually  appearing 
— a  testimony  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the  criminal 
impulses. 

Dr.  Frankel,  a  well-known  author  of  Weimar,  Germany, 
had  the  temerity  to  criticise  a  German  army  officer  publicly 
last  summer,  because  he  had  forced  his  men  to  take  long 
marches  in  the  great  heat,  thus  causing  the  death  of  one 
soldier.  The  doctor  has  been  arraigned  and  fined  thirty-five 
dollars. 


The  Great  Bell  Roland. 

Toll!  Roland,  toll ! 
High  in  St.  Bavon's  tower, 
At  midnight  hour. 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke. 
And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 
What  meant  its  iron  stroke  ? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ? 
Why  the  hot  haste  he  made? 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 
All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  ? 
It  was  the  call. 
Known  well  to  all. 

That  freedom  stood  in  peril  of  some  foe  ; 
And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold. 
Whenever  Roland  tolled. 
And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold — 
For  men 

Were  patriots  then. 
Three  hundred  years  ago ! 

Toll  !  Roland',  toll ! 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung. 
Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
So  true  and  brave  a  tongue  ! 
If  men  be  patriots  still. 
At  thy  first  sound 
True  hearts  will  bound. 
Great  souls  will  thrill  ; 
Then  loll 1  and  wake  the  test 
In  each  man's  breast, 
And  let  him  stand  confessed ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  \ 
Xot  in  St.  Bavon's  tower, 
At  midnight  hour — 

Nor  by  the  Scheldt,  nor  far-off  Zuyder  Zee; 
But  here — this  side  the  sea ! 
And  here,  in  broad,  bright  dav  ! 

Toll!   Roland,  toll! 
For  not  by  night  awaits 
A  brave  foe  at  the  gates. 

But  Treason  stalks  abroad — inside  ! — at  noon  ! 
Toll !    Thy  alarm  is  not  too  soon ! 
To  arms  !     Ring  out  the  Leader's  call ! 
Till  swords  from  scabbards  leap  ! 
What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fait? 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
Till  cottager  from  cottage  wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gun — 
The  heritage  of  sire  to  son, 
Ere  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  done  ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 
Till  son,  in  memory  of  his  sire. 
Once  more  shall  load  and  fire ! 

Toll!   Roland,  toll! 
Till  volunteers  find  out  the  art 
Of  aiming  at  a  traitor's  heart! 

Toll!   Roland,  toll ! 
St.  Bavon's  stately  tower 
Stands  to  this  hour — 

And  by  its  side  stands  Freedom  yet  in  Ghent ; 
For  when  the  bells  now  ring, 
Men  shout,  "God  save  the  king!" 
Until  the  air  is  rent ! 
Amen  ! — So  let  it  be  ; 
For  a  true  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free. 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
This  side  the  sea! 
No  longer  they,  but  we, 
Have  now  such  need  of  thee ! 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
And  let  thy  iron  throat 
Ring  out  its  warning  note, 
Till  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved, 
And  Freedom's  flag,  wherever  waved. 
Shall  overshadow  none  enslaved  ! 
Toll !  till  from  either  ocean's  strand 
Brave  men  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand. 
And  shout,  "  God  save  our  native  land  !  " — 
And  love  the  land  which  God  hath  saved  ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll !—  Theodore  Tilton. 


M.  Larsen,  a  wealthy  Danish  banker,  so  strikingly  resem- 
bled the  Czar  of  Russia  that  he  has  got  finally  into  an  insane 
hospital.  He  came  to  imagine  that  he  was  really  the  Czar, 
and  fear  of  assassination  unsettled  his  mind. 


The  Belfry  Pigeon. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 

The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 

In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 

Out  and  in  with  the  morniDg  air. 

1  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 

With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet  ; 

And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 

Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 

Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 

And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 

'Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 

And  the  trembliDg  throb  in  fts  mottled  throat ; 

There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast 

And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 

And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 

He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 

Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 

The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 

When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon. 

When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon, 

When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light. 

When  the  child  is  waked  with  "  nine  at  night," 

When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 

Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 

Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard. 

He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred. 

Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 

He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 

Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes, 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  !     I  would  that  I  could  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee! 

With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen. 

Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men  ; 

And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 

I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street  ; 

But.  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 

Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar : 

Or,  at  a  hali-felt  wish  for  rest. 

Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 

I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold  ; 

I  would  I  could  "look  down  unmoved, 

(Unloving  as  I  am  unloved.) 

And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath. 

Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe  ; 

And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness. 

And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness. 

Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime, 

And,  lapped  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 

—Xathaniel  Parker  Willis. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Baron  Heinrich  Heine,  who  committed  suicide  at  Baden 
through  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  the  youngest  nephew 
of  the  famous  poet. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  the  son  of  Hannah  More 
Macaulay,  sister  of  the  historian.  She  married  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  of  remarkable  fame  in  North  India  and  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  earnings  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  New  Oriental  Bank,  which  recently  suspended  ; 
and  the  writer  was  so  troubled  over  it  that  he  abandoned  his 
proposed  trip  to  Samoa- 
John  Howells,  the  son  of  William  D.  Howells,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris  on  his  first 
examination  and  without  any  conditions.  He  is  the  only 
American  who  passed  in  that  way  at  this  year's  examination. 

Levi  Ashenfelter,  of  Cheyenne,  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion for  his  exceptional  honesty.  He  has  been  receiving 
eight  dollars  a  month  for  several  years,  but  now  asks  that  his 
name  be  stricken  from  the  pension-rolls  because  his  ailment 
has  disappeared. 

Charles  F.  Peck,  the  labor  commissioner  of  New  York, 
once  edited  a  Democratic  weekly  paper  in  Xunda,  and  last 
week  some  of  his  old  Democratic  friends  in  that  village  sent 
him  a  large  muzzle,  as  suggestive  of  their  idea  that  he  ought 
to  have  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

The  Czar  passes  his  evenings  with  his  family,  and  often 
reads  to  his  wife  while  she  embroiders.  His  love  for  his 
wife  is  very  great.  At  a  court  reception  in  Paris,  in  1867, 
he  met  Eugenie,  and,  on  being  asked  who  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  present,  turned  his  back  on  the  queenly  em- 
press and  pointed  to  his  own  wife. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Holmes's  eighty-three  years,  his  health  is 
excellent,  except  for  the  asthma,  from  which  he  usually  suffers 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  His  life  is  almost  monotonous  in 
its  regularity  while  he  is  at  his  summer  home  at  Beverly 
Farms.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  drives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  keenly  enjoys  Salem  and  its  old  associations. 

The  late  John  C.  Bundy,  in  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Religio- Philosophical  Magazine,  was  so  frequently  imposed 
on  by  fraudulent  Spiritualists  that,  in  self-defense,  he  used  to 
keep  a  stenographer  in  his  office,  hidden  behind  a  screen,  to 
furnish  in  black  and  white  the  exact  conversations  of  visitors. 
Mr.  Gould  used  to  be  credited  with  utilizing  this  stratagem  ; 
but  whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Lord  Herschell,  the  newly  appointed  lord  chancellor,  occu- 
pied the  woolsack  during  the  brief  ministry  formed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1S86.  The  prize  had  been  offered  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  James,  who,  being  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  Irish  question,  declined  the  great  honor,  and  with  it  a 
seat  for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  annual  salary  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  life  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Young  and  diffident  orators  will  take  heart  when  they 
learn  that  so  self-possessed  a  speaker  as  George  William 
Curtis  suffered  greatly  from  stage  fright  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  lecture  and  began  by  saying :  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  pitomless  bott,"  with  a  solemnity  which  was  changed 
to  confusion  when  he  perceived  his  error.  In  mentioning 
the  occurrence,  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks  :  "  Of  course, 
he  had  meant  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  bottomless  pit." 

The  famous  tenor,  Sims  Reeves,  who  has  finally  left  the 
lyric  stage  to  become  a  music  professor  in  London,  is  about 
seventy  years  old.  For  nearly  a  half-century  following  his 
appearance  as  the  gypsy  boy  in  "  Guy  Mannering  "  he  re- 
mained a  public  favorite,  attaining  his  greatest  successes  in 
oratorios  and  other  sacred  music.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  son  of 
a  church  organist  in  a  Kentish  town,  and  at  fourteen  he  be- 
came the  organist  and  choir-master  of  the  village  church. 

Professor  Bishof,  who  recently  died  in  St  Petersburg,  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  the  emancipation  of 
women  and  a  thorough  believer  in  the  theory  that  women 
are  inferior  to  men,  because  their  brains,  as  a  rule,  are 
smaller.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  while  the  average  weight 
of  the  male  brain  was  1,350  grams,  that  of  the  female  brain 
was  "only  1,250  grams."  After  Bishof s  death,  his  own 
brain  was  weighed,  and  was  found  to  turn  the  scale  at  1,245 
grams — five  grams  less  than  the  average  female  brain. 

The  story  is  told  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Kissingen, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  caught  in  a  storm  while  out  walk- 
ing. A  maid-servant  of  a  restaurant,  noticing  his  plight, 
ran  out  to  him  with  an  umbrella,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  the  prince  and  the  maid  walked  arm  in  arm  together 
to  the  restaurant.  On  reaching  cover,  the  prince  gallantly 
pressed  a  kiss  on  the  girl's  cheek,  the  latter  accepting  it  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  a  great  honor  for  her.  "  Ah,  no  ! " 
was  Bismarck's  reply  ;  "  it  is  an  even  greater  pleasure  for  me." 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  only  brother  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  last  month  and  the  twentieth  of  his  entrance  into 
the  army.  Although  at  the  present  time  a  commander  in 
the  navy  and  the  future  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Prince  Henry, 
like  all  the  Hohenzollerns,  became  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Guards  on  his  tenth  birthday.  Prince  Henry  is  the  only 
sailor  of  his  family.  He  is  extremely  popular  among  his 
men,  as  he  possesses  the  pleasing  ways  and  characteristics 
which  made  his  father  so  beloved.  He  is  an  excellent 
talker,  and  is  extremely  witty.  He  is  taller  than  his  imperial 
brother,  being  about  six  feet  in  height,  but  is  not  so  hand- 
some in  the  face.  He  is  a  violinist  of  considerable  talent, 
and  has  appeared  in  concerts  given  in  Potsdam  and  Kiel, 
his  official  residence,  under  his  patronage.  The  prinr^  is 
married  to  the  Princess  Irene  of  Hesse,  and  has  one 
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THE    "SMART"    NEW    YORK    GIRL. 

"Van  Grysc"  says  She  is  Clever  but   Apt  to  be  very  Narrow. 

As  the  young  woman  I  quoted  in  my  last  letter  said,  a 
New  Yorker  is  apt  to  be  very  narrow.  More  than  that, 
even  a  lengthened  stay  in  New  York  is  apt  to  make  the  so- 
journer grow  narrower  with  the  passing  of  every  week. 
Were  it  not  tor  the  summer  change,  the  summer  new  faces 
and  new  minds,  the  Gothamite  would  grow  as  immovable 
in  his  self-satisfaction,  as  blind  in  his  ignorant  complacency, 
as  the  most  placid  provincial  who  "  thinks  the  rustic  cackle 
of  his  burg  the  murmur  of  the  world." 

But  even  the  broadening  influence  of  a  summer  spent 
elbow  to  elbow  with  Western  affluence  and  Southern  gra- 
ciousness  docs  little  to  enlarge  the  New  Yorker's  point  of 
view  or  broaden  his  fine-drawn  line  of  vision.  His  com- 
placency is  builded  on  a  rock.  He  is  not  vain,  he  has 
passed  that  ;  he  is  self-satisfied.  He  has  reached  the  pin- 
nacle, and  that  is  all  about  it.  Dispute  or  argument  on  the 
subject  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  undignified. 

The  West  he  looks  upon  as  a  great  space  of  country, 
where  the  shooting  is  good  and  the  girls  sometimes  rich. 
Western  women  are  not  approved  of  by  him,  though  he  is 
not  above  running  after  the  rich  ones,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing an  heiress.  Southern  women,  he  admits,  have  some 
attractions  ;  but  their  genre  is  bad,  and,  as  they  do  not  have 
such  large  fortunes  as  the  girls  in  the  West,  he  rarely 
troubles  himself  to  pay  them  his  devoirs.  In  his  heart  he 
really  admires,  thoroughly  approves,  finds  completely  charm- 
ing only  the  women  of  his  native  city — the  women  who  live 
on  that  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  runs  up  from  the  end 
of  New  York  Bay  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  between  the  Hudson 
and  Long  Island  Sound. 

Here  dwell  the  lissom  maids  of  Gotham  —  the  long, 
narrow,  fine-featured,  bright-haired,  clear-eyed,  pure-skinned, 
pale  girls  who  meet  with  his  absolute  and  unwavering  ap- 
proval. Be  they  dwellers  in  the  conservative  quietude  of 
the  old  deserted  streets,  where  the  beau  monde  used  to 
dwell  full  twenty  years  ago,  or  be  they  dwellers  in  the  aristo- 
cratic, sun-warmed,  pensive  seclusion  of  Washington  Square  ; 
do  they  hail  from  a  gloomy-fronted,  chocolate-brown,  over- 
furnished,  gaudily  gorgeous  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  from 
a  tiny,  bijou  flat  somewhere  up  near  the  park — they  are  al- 
ways to  him  the  perfection  of  womenkind.  They  may  be 
frilled,  and  feathered,  and  crimped,  and  powdered  girls  of 
society,  dinner-girls  who  are  asked  out  because  they  are 
good  talkers,  beauty-girls  who  are  asked  out  because  they 
look  pretty  in  a  room  and  furnish  it ;  they  may  be  game- 
some, horsey  girls,  who  ride  across  country,  wear  Evening 
Sun  hats,  dog-skin  gloves  with  one  big  button  at  the  wrist, 
low-heeled,  varnished  boots,  starched  shirt-bosoms  and  high 
collars  ;  they  may  be  swell  girls,  who  disdain  the  mere- 
tricious styles  of  the  parvenues,  wear  simple  clothes,  do  not 
squeeze  their  waists,  have  smooth,  uncurled  hair,  and  quiet, 
unaffected  manners — but  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  they 
are  always  approved  and  admired  by  the  New  York  man 
above  all  other  women  on  the  continent. 

The  claims  of  the  New  York  women  to  the  unbiased  ad- 
miration of  an  unprejudiced  outsider  are  three  :  They  dress 
well,  they  talk  well,  and  they  have  remarkable  self-possession 
and  savoir faire.  These  are  the  three  attributes  of  which 
they  may  boast — and,  incidentally,  one  may  add,  the  only 
ones.  There  are ,  no  women  in  the  country  who  can  touch 
the  New  Yorker  on  the  question  of  dress.  With  her,  dress- 
ing is  an  art,  the  toilet  a  sacred  rite.  Her  conversational 
powers  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  they  are  fine,  never- 
theless. A  real  New  York  girl  of  society,  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  society,  who  loves  it  and 
lives  for  it,  is  generally  a  remarkably  good  talker.  She  is 
keen,  supple,  ready  to  lead  the  conversation  or  to  follow 
when  the  lead  is  given  by  another.  She  can  be  vivacious  or 
serious.  She  can  be  amusing,  at  times  almost  witty.  The 
way  she  covers  up  her  ignorance  and  makes  the  most  of  the 
meagre  smattering  of  knowledge  she  possesses  is  little  short 
of  miraculous. 

The  third  attribute  for  praise — her  self-possession,  her  ex- 
traordinary savoir  faire  —  is  admirable.  A  typical  New 
York  girl  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  save  a  strained  situ- 
ation, is  never  confused  or  embarrassed.  She  is  not  only 
"  mistress  of  herself  when  china  falls,"  but  mistress  of  her- 
self when  she  sees  her  rival  captivate  her  best  man  under  her 
eyes,  when  the  man  she  is  madly  in  love  with  confides  to 
her  his  passion  for  her  bosom  friend,  when  a  waiter  spills  the 
salad-dressing  on  her  new  French  dress,  when,  walking  up 
Fifth  Avenue  with  the  suitor  her  parents  disapprove,  she 
runs  into  her  papa.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  im- 
agine her  absolutely  taken  aback,  to  picture  her  so  taken  off 
her  guard  that  she  would  show  either  anger,  nervousness,  or 
chagrin  when  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  appear  cool  and 
mistress  of  the  situation.  This  is  her  finest  attribute.  There 
is  a  courage  and  a  pride  about  it  that  one  can  not  but  admire. 
But  here  is  the  end  of  the  category. 

What  1  irfore  one  can   hold  her  up  to  the  ad- 

miration of  the  assembled  nations,  as  the  New  York  man  is 
inclined  to  do,  could  not  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  When 
one  goes  to  look  for  fine  qualities,  for  higher  attributes  than 
social  suppleness  and  good  manner,,  one  is  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  average  New  York  girl  is  thin — not  only 
physically,  but  in  character.  She  is  frivolous  to  a  singular 
degr.  ■  Her  1  raze  for  society  does  not  die  out  in  a  season 
or  two,  it  keeps  up.  She  is  innately  fond  nf  luxury,  of  good- 
living,  of  line  clothes,  of  dainty,  exquisite,  expensive  things. 
New  York  girls  of  this— the  typical  societ)  class— will  not 
marry  poor  men.  They  will  nol  allow  themselves  to  care  for 
any  man  but  one  who  is  well  off.  Their  well-regulated  hearts 
are  never  allowed  to  beat  rapidly  until  they  hear  that  the 
prHendant 's  income  is  of  the  proprr  dimensions  t"  111 
a  good  establishment. 

Their  cleverness  and  dexterity  in  conversation  prove  that 
they  possess  good  minds.  No  one  ever  accused  a  New  York 
woman  of  being  stupid.     But  all  their  mental  activity  and 


vigor  go  into  the  single  direction  of  conversation."  They  are 
almost  always  badly  educated  or  have  not  made  the  most  of 
their  educations.  A  Gotham  belle  who  can  scramble  through 
a  conversation  on  any  subject,  thanks  to  her  native  shrewd- 
ness and  cool  head,  is  astonishingly  ignorant  in  the  great 
subjects  of  literature  and  art.  She  can  speak  French  fairly 
well.  She  has  read  a  good  many  novels  of  Paul  Bourget, 
Daudet,  Ue  Maupassant,  "Gyp,"  and  Octave  Feuillet.  She 
reads  some  English  and  American  novels,  looks  at  the  titles 
of  others,  and  reads  about  the  literary  sensations  of  the  day 
in  Current  Literature.  She  would  have  opinions  if  she  could 
give  the  time  to  these  books,  but  as  she  does  not  read  them 
and  must  be  able  to  speak  on  them,  she  gets  her  opinions 
ready-made,  fluttering  the  leaves  of  the  reviewer's  end  of  the 
magazine  as  her  maid  dresses  her  hair. 

Music  she  says  she  loves,  but  she  rarely  goes  to  the 
Philharmonic,  and  at  the  opera  talks  the  entire  time.  Actually 
speaking,  she  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  music,  but  ad- 
mires Jean  de  Keszke  because  he  is  so  handsome  and  so 
graceful,  and  thinks  Mme.  Emma  Eames  very  distinguee. 
She  will  allude  with  vague  praise  to  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
and  really  not  care  in  the  least  who  wrote  it  or  what  it  is 
about.  On  art,  she  frankly  admits  her  ignorance,  because  it 
is  permissible  to  do  that.  One  can  not  with  impunity  liberate 
one's  opinions  on  a  gallery  full  of  paintings  without  running 
a  risk  of  making  some  very  bad  "  breaks."  So  she  says, 
with  her  customary  languid  vagueness,  that  the  Academy  "is 
simply  frightful " — running  her  eye  down  a  review  written 
by  an  incompetent  critic  gave  her  knowdedge  enough  for  that 
remark — and  that  the  American  artists  have  "  so  much  origi- 
nality and  style." 

Passing  from  these  considerations  to  other  ones,  you  will 
find  that  the  New  York  girl  is  not  a  real  American.  She  is 
not  a  patriot.  She  has  not  much  that  is  good  to  say  of  her 
own  country.  Those  young  men  in  high  collars  and  pointed 
shoes,  who  walk  with  their  chins  out  and  their  eyelids  down, 
have  told  her,  in  excuse  for  their  allegiance  to  England,  that 
"  extreme  patriotism  means  extreme  narrowness  of  view." 
She  begins  to  think  it  rather  provincial  to  approve  of  her 
own  country.  She  does  not  know  or  care  that  Massachusetts 
is  full  of  old  maids  who  sent  the  men  they  should  have  mar- 
ried to  be  mown  down  by  Southern  guns  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  steady,  calm  patriotism  of  the  New  England  woman  is 
a  thing  unknown  to  her.  She  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  any 
intense  emotion,  to  make  fun  of  anything  outside  her  ken  : 
"  The  nursery-cockered  child  will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery." 
Europe  is  far  more  familiar  to  her  than  her  own  country. 
She  can  tell  you  all  about  the  shops  in  Paris  and  the  places 
about  London  to  which  one  can  make  pleasant  excursions. 
But  the  West,  "  beyond  Philadelphia,"  is  to  her  an  undis- 
covered country.  New  York  is  a  capital  place  to  live  in,  be- 
cause it  is  so  cosmopolitan  ;  but  her  real  idea  of  bliss  would  be 
to  settle  in  London  and  get  an  entrie  into  some  fast,  "  smart " 
London  set.  Or,  in  default  of  this,  the  next  best  thing  would 
be  to  live  in  Paris  and  become  a  shining  member  of  the 
American  colony  there,  making  occasional  incursions  into 
the  heart  of  the  most  exclusive  Parisian  society. 

In  the  matter  of  what  used  to  be  called  "accomplish- 
ments," without  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  no  lady's 
education  was  complete,  the  New  York  girl  is  again  found 
wanting.  Outside  her  ability  to  talk  well,  she  has  no  accom- 
plishments. This  is  so  singularly  apparent  in  New  York 
women  that,  when  one  does  meet  a  girl  in  Gotham  who  can 
play  on  the  piano,  or  sing,  or  paint,  one  immediately  asks 
what  part  of  the  country  she  comes  from,  knowing  that  she 
can  not  be  a  New  Yorker.  They  neither  play,  nor  sing,  nor 
paint,  nor  draw.  A  few  of  them  "  do  fancy  work,"  but  only 
a  few.  Some  of  them  dance  well :  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  young  girls  of  twenty  or  thereabouts.  A  really  fine 
amateur  pianist  is  almost  an  anomaly  in  New  York  society. 
A  beautiful,  well-trained  voice  is  almost  as  rare.  The  singers 
who  delight  society  are,  as  a  rule,  women  from  the  West  or 
the  South.  To  enter  a  New  York  drawing-room  and  hear 
the  daughter  of  the  house  sing  charmingly,  even  though  it  be 
an  English  ballad,  is  an  experience  to  which  very  few  of  us 
have  been  treated. 

This  is  the  girl  who  looks  down  upon  the  New  England 
woman  as  a  "blue-stocking"  and  the  Western  girl  as  "un- 
finished "  or  "crude."  The  New  Englander,  wdio  is  nothing 
if  not  sincere,  is  incomprehensible  and  unattractive  to  the 
aimless  and  fragile  butterfly  of  Gotham.  Her  honest  studies 
are  things  to  be  laughed  at,  her  rigorous  endeavor  to  live  up 
to  a  severe  and  lofty  ideal  as  good  a  joke  as  her  Browning 
societies  and  culture  clubs.  The  New  York  girl  will  glibly 
remark  that  "  Browning  was  before  his  age,"  and  "  Tenny- 
son was  a  master  of  form,"  and  "  '  Atalanta  in  Calydon '  is 
like  a  Greek  frieze,"  which  sums  up  her  knowledge  of  the 
modern  poets.  As  for  her  acquaintance  with  their  works, 
that  stopped  short  when  she  was  ten  years  old  and  learned 
Tennyson's  "  Heath  of  the  Old  Year,"  to  repeat  at  a  school 
commencement. 

The  Western  girl  she  looks  upon  as  a  large-armed, 
loud-voiced  child  of  the  prairie.  She  will  affect  to  believe 
thai  tin-  Western  heiress  wears  a  diamond  necklace  when  she 
goes  out  shopping,  and  uses  ten-dollar  bills  for  curl-papers. 
She  is  not  sure  that  they  do  not  say  "  Shake,  old  pard,"  when 
they  meet  their  men  friends.  In  general  conversation,  she 
alludes  to  them  as  "  impossible  people."  She  does  not  know, 
or,  knowing,  does  not  care,  that  the  Western  girl  whose 
parents  have  had  means  is  almost  always  exceedingly  well 
educated,  is  ambitious  enough  and  conscious  enough  of  her 
own  short-comings  to  strive  to  improve  herself  in  mind  and 
in  manners  till  she  reaches  a  fairly  high  level,  and  is  often  a 
woman  of  brilliant  accomplishments.  The  Westerner's  in- 
dependence of  sentiment  and  action  are  unknown  to  the  New 
Yorker.  Of  the  Western  girl's  courage  in  announcing  and 
adhering  to  her  own  opinions,  she  has  not  a  trace.  She  has 
lei  the  fears  of  the  social  snob  overcome  her  individual  opin- 
ions, likes,  and  dislikes,  and  follows  the  dictates,  not  of  her 
mind  and  her  heart,  but  of  society  in  the  smallest,  meanest, 
and  most  conventional  sense  of  the  word. 

NEW   York,  September  14,  1892.  Van  Gryse. 


"GOSSIP    OF    THE    CENTURY." 


Another  Book  of  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Men  and  Women. 


Following  close  on  the  heels  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris,1' 
a  new  book  of  reminiscences  has  just  been  issued.  It,  also, 
is  given  out  without  the  author's  name  ;  and  but  little  clew  to 
his  identity  is  given  in  the  statement  that  he  is  the  author  of 
"Flemish  Interiors"  and  "  De  Omnibus  Rebus."  From 
various  passages  it  is  evident  that  his  personal  recollections 
date  back  to  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  and  from  that 
time  until  almost  the  present  day  there  are  few  notable  men  or 
women  in  the  politics,  art,  letters,  and  social  life  of  England 
of  whom  he  has  not  something  to  say. 

The  author  begins  his  reminiscences  of  men  of  letters 
(writes  "  M.  W.  H."  in  the  Sun)  with  a  traditional  reference, 
obtained  through  his  father,  to  Thomas  Day,  whose  story  of 
"  Sandford  and  Merton  "  is  familiar  to  young  readers  even  to 
this  day  : 

"  He  had  a  handsome  face,  but  his  figure  did  nol  correspond  to  it ; 
he  walked  badly,  held  himself  worse,  and  was  altogether  unprepos- 
sessing in  appearance.  He  had  idiosyncratic  ideas  about  women, 
especially  in  the  capacity  of  wives,  and,  after  an  early  disappointment, 
finding  none  comformable  to  his  notions,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  oi 
forming  one  to  his  own  liking.  He  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and,  from  an 
orphanage  there,  selected  a  young  girl  whom  he  judged  fit  for  his  ex- 
periment. Being,  however,  a  man  of  resources  and  desiring  to  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow,  he  also  picked  out  another  in  a  London  pauper 
institution.  One  was  fair,  the  other  dark  ;  their  ages  the  same — about 
ten  years.  One  he  called  Sabrina  Sydney  (after  Algernon  Sydney),  the 
other  Lucretia.  These  two  children  he  proceeded  to  bring  up  to- 
gether. He  traveled  with  them  to  Avignon,  where  he  thought  to  settle 
and  carry  on  the  education  of  his  children.  But  they  quarreled,  and 
also  set  themselves  against  learning  even  the  French  language,  so  that 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  proved  difficult.  As  he  could  not 
marry  both,  his  intention  was  to  choose  the  one  who  lent  hersell 
the  more  readily  to  his  plans  of  education,  and  to  provide  for 
the  other.  After  nursing  them  through  the  measles,  and  sav- 
ing their  lives  when  upset  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  he  was  fain  to  acknowl 
edge  the  improbability  of  reaping  any  reward  for  his  labors.  Lucretia 
was  found  to  be  so  hopelesslv  untrainable  that  he  had  to  give  her  up, 
but  put  her  to  school  at  Avignon,  where  he  left  her,  afterward  ap- 
prenticing her  lo  a  milliner,  and  ultimately  portioning  and  marrying 
her  to  a  French  hosier.  Having  returned  to  England  with  Sabrina,  he 
began  upon  her  a  course  of  practical  experiments  destined  to  deter- 
mine her  suitability  for  the  life  he  intended  his  wife  should  lead.  To 
ascertain  whether  she  was  possessed  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  suffering,  he  dropped  hot  sealing-wax  on  her 
arm,  fired  off  pistols  suddenly  in  her  hearing,  woke  her  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and,  in  short,  invented  the  most  ingenious  tricks  to 
learn  the  real  value  of  her  character.  Unfortunately,  she  was  nol 
made  of  the  stuff  required  for  accepting  this  kind  of  treatment,  agaii 
which  she  finally  rebelled  so  violently  that  he  had  no  choice  but  t< 
abandon  his  benevolent  designs  upon  her,  and  she,  too,  was  packed  ol 
to  a  boarding-school.  A  friend  of  Day's.  Dr.  Picknell,  who  used 
frequent  his  house,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  Day  portioned  her  off, 
he  had  his  other  adopted  child,  and  she  married  his  friend,  to  whoi 
she  made  a  very  good  wife. 

"Meantime  Day,  who  was  bent  on  matrimony,  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  failures,  and  found  he  could  not  enter  that  holy  state 
on  his  own  terms,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  beautiful  Misses 
Sneyd — Honora  and  Elizabeth.  Day  did  his  best  to  win  Honora.  who, 
however,  treated  him  with  utter  disdain.  He  then  transferred  his  ad- 
dresses to  Elizabeth,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  full 
meaning  of  the  rebuff  with  which  she  bade  him  go  mend  his  manners 
and  appearance.  Taking  her  literally,  he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he 
underwent  a  severe  physical  training  and  drilling,  learned  fencing  and 
dancing,  and  came  back  quite  trim,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
devoledness.  Alas  !  Elizabeth  was  as  saucy  as  her  sister  ;  she  re- 
mained obdurate,  tossing  her  pretty  head  and  cruelly  telling  him,  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh,  that  she  '  thought,  on  the  whole,  the  blackguard 
was  less  objectionable  than  the  fine  gentleman.' 

"After  a  time  he  met  with  another  lady,  by  name  Esther  Milnes, 
who  became  so  devotedly  attached  to  him  that  after  two  years'  ac- 
quaintance she  not  only  married  him,  but  consented  to  share  his  self- 
imposed  privations  and  to  join  in  carrying  out  his  abnormal  ideas.  His 
plan  was  to  live  in  the  simplest  way,  entirely  sequestered  from  society, 
to  allow  himself  and  his  wife  no  luxuries,  and  to  dispense  entirely  with 
servants.  If  ever  a  question  arose  as  to  spending  more  money  than 
usual,  Day  would  come  down  with  his  veto.  '  How  can  we  allow  our- 
selves luxuries  when  we  know  how  many  people  are  starving?'  The 
affection  of  Day's  wife  for  this  strange  husband  was  boundless,  and  she 
never  recovered  from  the  grief  caused  by  his  death.  It  appears  that 
his  mother,  or  rather  step-mother,  was  still  living  and  at  no  great 
distance,  and  that  Day  went  frequently  to  visit  her.  One  day  he 
started  to  ride  over  to  her  house,  mounting  an  unbroken  colt  — 
in  conformity  with  his  theory  that  it  was  contrary  to  nature  to 
break  in  a  horse — and  great  was  the  shock  experienced  by  his  wife 
when,  some  hours  after  he  had  left  her,  the  horse  returned  with- 
out him.  Search  was  at  once  made,  and  his  body  was  found  life- 
less beside  the  road.  Mrs.  Day  took  her  loss  so  deeply  to  heart  that 
she  declared  that  she  would  never  again  see  the  light,  and,  like  Queen 
Louise  de  Vaudemont,  shut  herself  up  in  a  darkened  room,  where  she 
died  two  years  afterward,  in  1791.  Day  was  remarkable  for  his  merci- 
ful consideration  to  animals  ;  he  would  not  allow  an  insect  to  be  killed 
unnecessarily.  Sir  William  Jones  was  among  his  admirers  and  friends. 
One  day,  when  they  were  breakfasting  together,  a  spider  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  table.  "Kill  that  spider!  Kill  that  spider!"  said  Sir 
William.  '  No,'  said  Day,  '  I  shouldn't  feel  justified  in  killing  a 
harmless  insect.  A  lawyer  is  much  more  objectionable  than  a  spider. 
yet  he  wouldn't  like  to  hear  any  one  call  out:  Kill  that  Sir  William 
Jones  !     Kill  that  Sir  William  Jones  I '  " 

Among  the  guests  who,  in  the  author's  time,  used  to  ft 
quent  a  certain  beautiful  villa  on  the  Thames,  were  S 
Edward  and  Lady  Bulwer.     We  are  told  : 

"  The  host  had  a  daughter  named  Emily,  who,  being  an  engaging 
child,  was  much  noticed  by  the  '  author  of  Pelham,'  as  he  liked  to  be 
called.  One  day  he  took  the  child  on  his  knee,  which  proved  a  not  very 
comfortable  scat,  for,  though  much  of  a  dandy,  Bulwer  was  tall  and 
gaunt,  and  his  knees  were  probably  bony.  Presentlv.  therefore,  the 
little  girl  shyly  asked  if  she  might  get  down.  '  Get  down,  my  dear?' 
said  Bulwer  ;  '  yes,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  I  can  tell  you  there  are  a  great 
many  young  ladies  who  would  not  at  all  object  to  find  themselves  where 
you  are.'  " 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  1S5 1  Lord  Campbell  wrote 
of  the  future  leader  of  the  Conservatives  : 

"  Disraeli  is  the  rising  man.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  an  attorney's  ' 
clerk  ;  now  he  is  the  leader  of  the  landed  interest,  and,  for  anything  I 
know,  the  Jew  boy  may  cut  out  the  heir  of  the  Stanleys,  and,  perhaps, 
even  one  day  be  prime  minister  himself,  on  high  Tory  principles,  after 
having  been  a  violent  Radical  and  having  boxed  the  political  compass 
round  and  round.  He  is  the  pleasantest  speaker  to  listen  to  now  living 
and  becomes  rather  a  favorite  with  the  House." 

The  author  himself  says  : 

"  Few  ordinary  mortals  who  knew  Disraeli  when  young  would  have 
ventured  to  predict— notwithstanding  the  startling  termination  to  his 
maiden  speech,  which  must  have  come  back  later  to  the  memory  of 
many— that  the  bcringed,  beringleled,  bechained,  and  generally  be- 
dizened youth  who  presented  himself  at  Gower  House  in  green  velvet 
pantaloons  and  a  waistcoat  the  embroider}'  on  which  surpassed  in  rich- 
ness that  of  D'Orsay  himself,  would,  during  his  later  years,  command  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  world  by  the  calm  self-possession  and  dig- 
nity with  which  he  upheld  the  honor  of  his  office.  Part  of  Disraeli's 
early  years  were  passed  at  0  boarding-school  at  Walthamstow.  The 
boy  who  was  subsequently  to  become  so  urbane  and  courtier-like  was 
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at  that  time  such  an  overbearing  little  prig  that  he  made  himself  most 
unpopular  with  his  school-fellows,  and  naturally  became  their  butt, 
every  kind  of  school-boy  trick  being  played  off  on  him.  Disraeli  seems 
to  have  been  brought  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  without  any  definite  re- 
ligious ideas,  nor  did  he.  or,  perhaps,  even  his  father,  know  under  what 
denomination  he  should  be  classed.  His  father  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  little  sect  of  his  own,  being  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian. 
Literary  tastes  brought  together  the  elder  Disraeli  and  the  poet  Rogers, 
and  the  latter  (although  by  no  means  strait-laced  in  the  matter  of  moral- 
ity) not  only  suggested  that  young  Benjamin  should  be  baptized,  but 
got  the  ceremony  performed  and  stood  godfather  to  him." 

The  anecdotes  of  lawyers  are  among  the  best  in  the  two 
volumes.     Here  are  some  of  them  : 

"Jack  Lee  defended  Admiral  Keppel  in  1779,  and  afterward  be- 
came attorney -general.  Being  a  North-countrvman .  Lee  had  an  accent 
so  strongly  provincial  that  it  often  did  injustice  to  his  eloquence.  Thus, 
whenever  he  had  to  employ  the  oft-recurring  phrase, 'showing  cause,' 
it  produced  a  sound  equivalent  to  '  shooing  cows."  One  day,  Erskine 
took  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  learned  counsel  that  in  the  South  we 
'  shoo  horses,  not  cows.' 

"The  familiarity  with  which  Lee  addressed  the  jury,  which  often 
helped  him  to  win  verdicts,  was  not  viewed  with  approval  by  other 
members  of  the  profession,  who  considered  that  it  tended  to  lower  the 
tone  of  the  bar.  Once,  on  Lee's  telling  Dunning  that  he  had  just 
bought  some  good  manors  in  Staffordshire:  'I  wish,  then,"  said 
Dunning,  '  you  would  bring  them  with  you  to  Westminster  Hall.' 

"One  day,  dining  at  the  lord  chancellor's,  where  he  met  the  cele- 
brated navigator.  Captain  Parry,  Lord  Erskine  asked  him  on  what  diet 
he  and  his  crew  subsisted  when  frozen  up  in  the  polar  seas.  '  Ah  ! '  re- 
plied the  captain,  '  we  had  no  resource  but  to  live  on  seals.'  '  And  very 
good  living,  too."  replied  Lord  Erskine,  reflecting  regretfully  on  the 
lucrative  office  of  chancellor  he  had  been  forced  to  resign  ;  '  that  is.  if 
you  keep  them  long  enough.'  Previous  to  this,  and  while  still  lord 
chancellor,  being  asked  whether  he  were  going  to  join  the  whitebait 
dinner  at  Greenwich,  he  answered  :  *  Of  course  I  am  !  What  sort  of  a 
fish  dinner  would  it  be  without  the  Great  Seal?" 

"  When  Lord  Erskine  had  succeeded  in  a  cause  in  which  his  clients 
were  the  directors  of  a  large  coal  company,  they  gave  a  great  dinner  to 
celebrate  their  triumph,  making  Erskine  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
When,  after  dinner,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  toast,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Sink  your  pits,  blast  your  mines,  dam  your  rivers.' 

"  It  was  said  of  Erskine,  that  so  ingenious  and  effective  were  his  de- 
fenses that  all  the  most  desperate  characters  were  immediately  con- 
cerned if  anything  ailed  him  ;  so  long  as  he  lived  it  was  reputed  safe 
to  rob  and  murder.  Crabb  Robinson  has  recorded  that  he  once  heard 
Erskine,  when  the  latter  was  unquestionably  on  the  wrong  side  ;  still, 
he  not  only  got  a  verdict  out  of  the  jury,  but  Robinson  himself  ad- 
mits that  so  irresistibly  did  the  pleader  carrv  his  hearers  along  with 
him  that  had  Erskine  lost  the  cause  he  should  have  wept. 

"Sugden,  the  father  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  was  a  fashionable  bar- 
ber. Old  Sugden  had  his  paternal  ambition,  but  it  aimed  at  an  alto- 
gether different  result  from  that  proposed  by  his  son  ;  he  never  looked 
with  any  favor  on  the  proclivities  which  took  his  heir  out  of  the 'air- 
dressing  line  of  life,  for  which  he  had  destined  him.  He  used  to  say, 
with  a  sigh  of  mingled  regret  and  resignation  :  '  What  can  you  do 
with  a  lad,  sir.  who  ""asa  will  of  his  own  "  ?  Ned's  a  clever  boy,  and 
I  know  could  well  'ave  got  to  the  "ead  of  his  profession  ;  but  'e's  got  the 
"  law"  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  I  must  put  him 
with  a  conveyancer.  Lord  knows  what  will  come  of  it  !  And  to  think 
of  the  patronage  he  would  have  succeeded  to!  Ah,  sir!"  he  would 
add,  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  '  'e's  no  genius  for  the  profession." 

"  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  once  reminded  of  his  barber-ous  origin  by 
a  colleague,  who  disdainfully  called  him  the  son  of  a  hair-dresser,  but 
received  the  well-merited  retort :  '  Yes  ;  but  if  you  had  been  the  son  of 
a  hair-dresser,  you  would  have  been  a  hair-dresser  yourself.' 

"John  Adolphus  was  often  happy  in  his  replies,  and  on  one  occasion 
availed  himself  of  this  gift  to  take  down  Scarlett,  the  great  Nisi  Prius 
leader,  who  was  much  disliked  for  indulging  the  habit  of  bullying  every 
one  in  court.  In  this  case,  Adolphus  and  Scarlett  being  on  opposite 
sides,  the  latter,  not  content  with  domineering  over  the  court,  turned  to 
the  opposing  counsel  and  asked  :  '  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Adolphus,  that 
you  are  not  at  the  Old  Bailey?'  'I  am,  sir,"  answered  Adolphus; 
'  there  it  is  the  judge  who  presides,  and  not  the  counsel.'  It  was  John 
Leycester  Adolphus  who  distinguished  himself  when  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  by  his  shrewdness  in  discovering  the  authorship  of  the  '  Waverley 
Novels.'  " 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  musicians, 
singers,  datiseuses,  actors,  painters,  and  sculptors.  After 
averring  that  England  has  produced  only  one  great  tenor,  the 
author  says  : 

"As  regards  surpassing  beauty  of  voice  and  exquisite  purity  of 
style,  every  connoisseur  of  his  day,  whether  English  or  Italian,  awarded 
to  John  Braham  the  palm  of  supremacy.  His  parents — by  name 
Abraham — were  German  Jews,  and  died  when  he  was  a  mere  child. 
Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  the  boy  started  a  little  trade  in  lead- 
pencils,  peddling  them  about  the  streets.  It  was  in  1787  that  he  first 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  an  infant  prodigy.  At  this  time  his 
voice  was  a  beautiful,  rich  soprano  ;  but  it  afterward  turned  out  a 
superb  tenor — tenore  robusto  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
and  yet  capable  of  amazing  pathos  and  tenderness.  Sir  George 
Grove  states  that  Brabam's  voice  had  a  compass  of  nineteen  notes 
from  D  to  A  in  alt ;  that  his  falsetto  was  perfection  ;  but  the  skill  with 
which  he  managed  it  would  have  been  futile  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
exceptional  flexibility  of  his  voice.  He  was  heard  to  most  advantage 
in  a  concert-room  ;  never  was  a  figure  less  adapted  to  the  stage,  nor 
did  he  ever  attain  any  histrionic  proficiency.  But,  as  Walter  Scott 
says,  '  If  a  devil  of  an  actor,  he  was  an  angel  of  a  singer.1  Brabam's 
elder  daughter  became  Frances,  Lady  Waldegrave  ;  she  had  been 
assured  by  a  '  wise  woman '  that  she  would  marry  four  times,  and  leave 
her  fourth  husband  a  widower — a  prophecy  which  was  duly  fulfilled. 
Braham,  whose  first  performance  was  in  1787,  made  his  last  appearance 
in  public  as  late  as  1852." 

In  the  author's  opinion  Jenny  Lind  has  been  absurdly 
overrated  ;  he  can  recall  no  other  singer  whose  reputation 
was  so  largely  manufactured.     He  says  : 

"  She  had  a  fresh  young  voice,  clear  and  even  full  in  part  of  its  com- 
pass, but  it  was  very  unequal,  and  she  sang  not  always  in  time.  Her 
histrionic  intelligence  was  decidedly  below  the  average  ;  her  movements 
were  the  reverse  of  graceful ;  indeed,  her  physique  was  incompatible 
with  grace  :  her  complexion  was  thick,  her  features  thick,  her  figure 
thick,  her  ankles  thick  ;  and  then  she  was  always  Jenny  Lind,  not  pos- 
sessing the  art  of  merging  her  own  personality  in  the  character  repre- 
sented. It  is,  however,  only  just  to  say  that  what  artistic  ability  she  had 
came  out  in  oratorio,  and  that  her  recitative  revealed  the  excellent  train- 
ing of  Garcia.  As  to  her  virtue,  which  has  been  exalted  to  the  skies, 
she  was  in  this  respect  not  superior  to  Catalani,  Persian!,  Malibran. 
Falcon,  and  a  host  of  others." 

The  author  has  heard  his  father  describe  the  wonderful 
performance  of  Shylock  by  Macklin,  when  that  actor  was 
in  his  one  hundredth  year.  Of  this  remarkable  actor,  he 
says  : 

"  Even  at  that  great  age  his  acting  was  so  fine  that  the  audience  fell 
the  truth  of  Pope's  testimony,  '  this  is  the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew.' 
This  remarkable  histrionic  incident  took  place  on  May  7,  1789,  and 
Macklin  survived  it  nearly  eight  years.  There  is  a  tradition  that  while 
the  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  packet  arrived  containing 
the  registry  of  Macklin's  birth,  which  proved  the  correctness  of  what 
he  had  always  stated  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  it  occurred  two  months 
before  the  battle  of  Boyne,  in  July,  1690.  No  actor  has  bad  a  more 
romantic  career  than  Macklin's.  In  a  fit  of  passion,  he  killed  a  fellow- 
actor  in  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  because  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  stock-wig  which  Macklin  intended  to  wear  him- 
self. He  was  tried  for  murder,  and,  though  acquitted,  was  branded  in 
the  hand.  He  also  had  a  desperate  quarrel  with  a  baronet  who  in- 
sulted his  daughter,  and  was  very  near  taking  a  life  on  that  occasion, 
also.  He  survived  his  trial  for  murder  sixty-three  years,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  one  of  the  hygienic  processes  to  which  he  attributed  his 
vigorous  old  age.  was  that  of  sponging  all  over  at  night  with  warm  gin." 
We  can  find  room  only  for   an  interesting  anecdote  of 


Turner  and  a  brief  reference  to  Rosa  Bonheur  from  among 
the  author's  many  recollections  of  artists  : 

"  In  Turner's  life,  which  was  to  be  so  solitary  and  ultimately  so  cheer- 
less, there  was  one  romantic  incident.  When  young,  he  formed  an 
attachment  for  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  young  lady,  and  they 
pledged  their  troth  to  one  another  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
parents.  Turner,  however,  had  confidence  in  his  talent  or  his  star, 
and,  persisting  in  his  suit,  went  to  Rome  to  advance  in  his  profession, 
after  making  a  compact  with  his  fiancie  that  they  would  maintain  a 
close  correspondence.  By  way.  moreover,  of  a  parting  gift,  he  painted 
his  own  portrait — giving  himself  the  most  beautiful  deep-blue  eyes  im- 
aginable— and  left  it  with  the  lady,  lest  she  should  forget  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. Time  went  on  and  mails  traveled  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween Italy  and  England,  but  in  vain  the  separated  lovers  waited,  and 
in  vain  they  wrote,  for  not  a  word  of  communication  reached  either.  At 
first  both  were  surprised  and  then  heart-sick,  and  finally  mutually  in- 
dignant at  each  other's  faithlessness.  At  last  the  lady  married  the  man 
her  parents  had  selected  for  her.  Turner,  when  he  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, found  his  early  love  lost  to  him  forever,  but  he  did  not  console 
himself  in  a  mode  similar  to  thai  which  she  had  followed.  The  history 
of  his  single  as  well  as  singular  and  mysterious  life  is  well  known.  The 
portrait  of  himself,  which  he  painted  for  his  sweetheart,  is  extanl,  and 
has  been  countersigned  by  Ruskin. 

"  Rosa  Bonheur  was  still  very  young  when  her  mother  died,  and  her 
father,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  his  loss,  found  himself  with  four 
small  children  on  his  unaided  hands.  It  was  then  that  Rosa's  great 
talent,  of  which  she  had  given  proof  even  in  childhood,  began  suddenly 
to  develop  itself.  Pursuing  her  studies  with  intense  love  for  her  art, 
she  courageously  visited  the  abattoirs,  and  there  eight  hours  a  day 
labored  with  an  energy  and  a  determination  such  as  alone  could  over- 
come the  natural  antipathy  she  felt  to  the  inevitable  surroundings  of  her 
work.  The  first  picture  Rosa  Bonheur  ever  exhibited,  and  that  was  in 
1840,  presented  a  very  simple  subject.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  two  rabbits  munching  carrots,  and  was  valuable  only  as  a 
promise  and  precursor. 

"Though  it  was  Rosa  Bonheur's  custom  to  appear  when  at  work  in 
the  conventional  artist's  outer  insignia  and  to  wear  her  hair  cropped, 
there  was  in  her  character  no  leaning  toward  masculine  habits,  or  to- 
ward anv  kind  of  roughness  or  coarseness  of  manner.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  her  feelings  were  essentially  feminine,  soft,  and  refined,  and 
her  life  has  always  been  a  practical  illustration  of  the  most  delicate 
womanly  attributes.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  painter's  outward  in- 
signia, she  has,  it  is  admitted,  acquired  also  the  outer  semblance  of  a 
man.  The  face  of  no  man  could  bear  a  more  manly  expression,  nor, 
it  may  be  added,  one  more  strikingly  tempered  with  benevolence." 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


"  Parisina's  "  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 


Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  has  occupied  our  thoughts  a  good 
deal  lately.  Not  that  there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of 
miraculous  cures  this  season  at  the  famous  grotto,  but  be- 
cause Emile  Zola  has  been  collecting  materials  there  for  a 
new  novel.  The  famed  novelist's  manner  of  getting  about  a 
work  is  curious.  After  sketching  out  his  plan  and  deciding 
on  the  social  position  of  his  characters,  and  the  class  and 
surroundings  he  intends  to  depict,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
special  study  thereof,  making  no  secret  of  his  intentions. 
Earlier  in  his  career  it  was  in  his  personal  friends  only  that 
he  confided.  I  remember,  when  "  Nana"  was  being  planned 
out,  how  Zola  went  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine — a  man  about 
town,  a  fellow  who  was  an  mieux  with  some  of  the  famous 
frail  ones  of  the  day — and  asked  him  to  introduce  him. 
"  Nothing  more  easy,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  know- 
ing smile.  But  Zola  assured  him  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  becoming 
more  than  cursorily  acquainted  with  those  whom  he  wanted 
to  portray,  and  begged  as  a  further  favor  that  his  cicerone 
would  do  the  agreeable,  leaving  him  free  to  make  his  notes. 
This  little  anecdote  paints  Zola  exactly.  And,  perhaps,  herein 
may  be  found  the  reason  of  the  something  that  is  wanting  in 
his  books.  They  are  not  ve'cu,  not  lived  through,  as  it  were  ; 
he  is  always  the  outsider,  whether  he  portrays  miners  or 
peasants,  the  Parisian  workman  or  the  Parisian  cocotte ;  an 
outsider,  it  is  true,  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  assimilating 
new  impressions  and  catching  the  exact  tone  of  the  conleur 
locale. 

Of  late  years  Zola's  literary  intentions  have  been  blazoned 
abroad,  and  the  public  assists  delightedly  at  the  manufacture 
of  each  of  his  works.  When  he  made  that  memorable  ex- 
cursion over  the  ground  where  the  great  tragedy  of  1S70  was 
played  out,  preparatory  to  his  writing  "  La  Debacle,"  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  Sedan,  and  it  is  the  same  now  when  he 
is  visiting  Lourdes  for  a  similar  purpose.  One  of  the  amus- 
ing features  of  the  affair  is  that  the  Catholics — the  believers 
in  miraculous  intervention,  in  the  efficacy  of  holy  water  and 
aves — have  already  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  they 
have  made  a  convert  of  a  heretic,  because  he  confesses  him- 
self an  admirer  of  Bernadette  from  a  romantic  point  of  view. 
Bernadette  is  the  visionary  who  used  to  guard  her  flocks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lourdes,  where  the  Virgin  is  sup- 
posed to  have  appeared  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  shining 
glory.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since,  but  the  shepherdess,  a 
poor,  frail  child,  was  doomed  to  the  early  death  which  is 
generally  the  fate  of  those  who  dream  strange  waking 
dreams.  Anyhow,  Bernadette  was  the  providence  of  her 
village.  Had  she  not  had  that  strange  vision,  there  would 
have  been  no  grotto,  no  crowds  of  pilgrims,  no  hotels,  and, 
so  far  as  her  own  people  were  concerned,  she  did  not  live 
and  die  in  vain.  Some  hundred  years  hence  she  will  be 
made  a  saint  in  the  calendar,  for  the  church  has  finally 
adopted  Bernadette's  vision  as  a  bona-fide  miracle,  the  belief 
in  which  grows  as  the  number  of  pilgrims  increases.  The 
waters  of  the  grotto  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on 
people  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases — the  lame  and  halt 
hang  their  crutches  in  the  chapel  and  walk  away  rejoicing, 
and  the  bed-ridden  rise  from  their  litters.  Faith  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  as  Dr.  Charcot,  the  great  nerve-doctor,  will  tell 
you.  He  has  made  some  marvelous  cures  in  the  lecture- 
hall  of  Salpetriere,  but  they  lack  the  spectacular  effect  of  the 
cures  in  the  grotto,  dimly  lit  with  wax  candles,  brilliant  with 
tinsel,  and  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  incense. 

The  other  day  we  were  startled  by  the  announcement  that 
Princess  Metternich — no  longer  in  her  youth — had  fought  a 
duel  at  Vienna  with  another  lady,  also  of  middle  age  and  of 
equally  high  birth.  Of  course  it  turned  out  to  be  an  absurd 
mistake,  but  not  before  several  rather  amusing  articles  on 
the  subject  of  female  dueling  had  appeared  in  the  press. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  eccentricities  of  this 
princess,   who   was  the  demon   of  misrule  at  the  court  of 


Napoleon  the  Third  ;  but  this  report  of  the  duel  capped 
them  all. 

It  is  not  often  that  duelists  are  brought  to  trial  in  France, 
even  when  they  are  caught ;  but  this  week  two  sittings  of 
the  assizes  have  been  devoted  to  trying  the  Marquis  de 
Mores,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  famous  Jew-hater,  Drumont, 
and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  duel  between  Mores  and 
Captain  Mayer,  which  resulted,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  The  affair  made  a  great  stir  at  the 
time,  and  even  reached  the  Chamber,  which,  as  usual,  after 
one  stormy  debate  dropped  the  question.  Mores  himself  is 
an  eccentric  person  whose  life  has  been  full  of  vicissitudes. 
He  tried  cat  tie- raising  in  America  at  one  time,  but  failed — 
owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  if  you  credit  his  statement. 
For  the  like  reason  he  also  failed  in  an  attempt  to  build  roads 
and  bridges  at  Tonquin,  and,  nowadays,  he  has  turned  anti- 
Semite  journalist,  and  contributes  to  the  Libre  Parole — 
Drumont's  paper.  Though  a  trifle  mad,  I  believe  he  is,  at 
the  bottom,  an  honorable  man.  The  others  are  the  four 
seconds.  The  history  of  the  duel  is  complicated.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  succession  of  duels,  originated  by  a  number 
of  violent  attacks  upon  the  Jews  in  the  army.  A  Jewish 
officer,  Captain  Cremieu  Foa,  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  fought 
first  with  Drumont,  then  with  the  writer  of  the  articles. 
Then,  word  of  honor  was  given  by  all  not  to  publish  the 
account  of  the  latter  affair — and  an  hour  after  the  article  had 
been  signed,  all  the  Paris  papers  had  it  !  Mores,  in  a  fury, 
accused  Mayer  of  the  breach  of  confidence  ;  the  captain 
denied  being  the  culprit,  but  accepted  the  marquis's  chal- 
lenge— unluckily  for  him,  since  they  had  hardly  been  fighting 
a  few  seconds  when  the  marquis,  though  not  a  wonderful 
fencer,  parried  the  captain's  first  lunge,  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  pierced  him  through  to  the  spine  ;  the  unfortunate 
man  expired  a  few  hours  afterward.  During  the  trial  the 
prosecution  tried  to  prove  that  the  marquis's  swords — with 
which  they  fought — were  of  exceptional  weight ;  but  both 
his  own  and  his  adversary's  seconds  affirmed  the  contrary. 
In  fact,  considering  that  Mores  and  the  four  seconds  have 
been  acquitted,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  blame  does  not 
rest  with  them.  The  guilt  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
man,  the  brother  of  Captain  Cremieu,  who  behaved  like  a 
downright  cad.  It  was  he  (for  he  confessed  it  in  court)  who 
made  public  the  account  of  the  duel,  and  let  Captain  Mayer 
fight  with  Mores  all  the  same.  True,  he  did  tell  a  few  peo- 
ple he  was  the  responsible  one,  but  carefully  abstained  from 
acquainting  Mores  with  the  fact.  Much  indignation  and 
some  hilarity  were  excited  by  M.  Ernest  Cremieu's  declara- 
tion at  the  bar ;  it  transpired  that  he  listened  at  the  key- 
hole while  the  affair  of  the  first  duel  was  being  discussed  by 
the  seconds.  You  may  imagine,  accordingly,  how  the  judge 
abased  him — French  magistrates  do  not  moderate  their  lan- 
guage when  their  ire  is  roused. 

The  fellow  certainly  behaved  disgustingly.  He  may  be  put 
on  a  par  with  another  of  the  seconds,  whose  pseudonym, 
Leo  Taxil,  is  well  known  ;  he  spent  ten  years  of  his  life 
composing  the  most  revolting  books  imaginable,  then,  some 
years  since,  abruptly  changed  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
France  Chreiienne,  after  having  written  such  works  as 
"Ou  Sont  les  Tripes  de  Jesus?"  The  epilogue  of  the 
whole  affair  has  been  rather  comic.  Yesterday,  Lieutenant 
Trochu — one  of  the  seconds — received  an  infuriated  letter 
from  E.  Cremieu,  challenging  him  to  fight.  Now,  as  every 
one  knows  what  to  think  of  E.  Cremieu,  the  eavesdropper, 
it  is  evident  no  one  need  fight  with  him.  So  the  young 
officer,  with  the  approval  of  his  colonel,  refused.  Where- 
upon E.  Cremieu  walked  into  the  mess-room  of  the  Eighth 
Dragoons,  and  threw  his  glove  in  the  lieutenant's  face,  crying  : 
l<  I  have  come  to  box  your  ears  !  "  The  latter  returned  him 
a  blow  with  his  cane,  and  a  storm  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  rid- 
ing-whips encircled  the  intruder's  head.  At  present,  he  is  go- 
ing about  with  a  swollen  nose  and  two  black  eyes,  and, 
when  he  has  calmed  down  a  bit,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is 
to  make  himself  as  scarce  as  possible.  PaRiSINA. 

Paris,  September  3,  1892. 


The  "exhibits"  brought  forward  in  the  trial  of  Eyraud 
and  Gabrielle  Bompard  for  the  murder  of  GoufTe  were  re- 
cently sold  in  Paris  by  auction.  They  included  the  trunk  in 
which  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  huissier  had  been  re- 
moved, the  two  boxes  which  Eyraud  had  used  during  his 
travels  in  America,  together  with  one  that  had  belonged  to 
Gabrielle  Bompard,  and  the  girdle  with  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Gouffe  had  been  strangled.  The  entire  lot  of  souvenirs 
of  the  crime  was  bought  for  one  hundred  dollars  by  a 
notary's  clerk,  acting  for  a  son-in-law  of  Gouffe,  who  wished 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
would  place  them  on  exhibition. 


A  recent  visitor  to  London  says  that  in  that  city  long 
tandem  tricycles,  capable  of  seating  eight  or  more  passen- 
gers, have  been  introduced,  and  one  is  now  being  used  as  a 
rival  to  the  tram  or  street-cars.  The  owner  of  the  vehicle 
occupies  the  front-seat,  collects  the  fares  and  steers,  but  the 
passengers  have  to  provide  the  motive  power,  and  if  they  do 
not  move  their  feet  freely  very  poor  time  is  made  on  the 
journey.  Such  a  means  of  locomotion  would  not  prove  a 
success  here,  but  it  is  said  that  in  London  the  seats  are 
hooked  and  paid  for  a  week  in  advance. 


The  bugle-horn  was  once  called  the  buffalo-horn,  and  it 
apparently  derives  its  name  from  the  bugle,  or  extinct  auroch, 
the  wild  ox  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
bull's  head  on  inn-signs  is  often  accompanied  by  the  word 
bugle,  and  the  French  term  for  the  lowing  of  cattle  is  still 
beugler. 

m  •  m 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post:  "  New  Religion. — Young  gentleman  is  founding 
a  new  religion,  which  is  sure  to  become  popular,  and  desires 
a  lady  of  means  to  assist  him  in  the  work.     Add- 
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September  26,  1S92. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  new  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Sir 
IJntorn  Simmons  declares  that  he  has  full  authority 
to  stale  that  Lady  Wallace  is  eNtremely  annoyed  that 
the  authorship  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris  "  should 
have  been  attributed  to  her  late  husband.  "1  am 
equally  authorized  tostate,"  adds  Sir  IJntorn.  "  that 
not  a  line  of  the  publication  came  from  Sir  Richard's 
pen,  and  that  those  intimately  connected  with  him 
must  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  these  memoirs 
were  not  the  result  of  his  experiences.'"  He  appears 
to  think  that  the  author  endeavored  to  personate 
Wallace. 

It  is  vaguely  hinted  that  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
will  succeed  George  William  Curtis  in  H.:rpcrs 
"  Easy  Chair." 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  decided  to  publish  his 
memoirs  at  once,  although  he  had  not  intended  to 
give  them  to  the  public  during  his  life-time.  The 
accounts  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  1870,  as 
given  by  Zola  in  his  "La  Drbacle. "  have  induced 
the  veteran  soldier  10  clear  himself  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  from  the  charge  of  incompetency  tacitly 
conveyed  by  Zola's  book. 

Mr.  Whinier's  new  volume  of  poems,  "At  Sun- 
down." contains  the  poems  collected  since  the  pub- 
lication in  1886  of  "St.  Gregory's  Guest."  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  portrait  and  eight  photogravures. 

D.  Applelon  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  W.  H.  Herndon's  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  will  be 
brought  out  in  two  volumes,  with  new  illustrations 
and  an  introduction  written  by  Horace  White. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  of  London,  says  in  a  recent 
□umber: 

""It  b  not  often  that  one  finds  the  circulation  of  a  great 
literary  paper  influenced  by  a  poem,  the  author  of  which 
does  not  happen  to  be  Lord  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Swinburne. 
This  rare  but  happy  fate,  however,  has  just  befallen  the 
Sfiectatcr.  The  issue  which  contained  Mr.  William  Wat- 
son's poem  on  Shelley  was  completely  sold  out,  and  so  great 
was  the  demand  that  a  fresh  American  edition  had  to  be 
printed  off  to  satisfy  the  demand  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  characters  of  Stevenson's  "  Kidnapped"  will 
reappear  in  his  forthcoming  "  David  Balfour."  Alan 
Breck  will  be  there,  grown  to  manhood,  and  the 
story  begins  in  Scotland  and  is  thence  transferred  to 
Holland. 

The  series  of  articles  by  Walter  Besant,  entitled 
"  London,"  which  have  been  appearing  in  Harper's, 
witl  soon  be  published  in  book-form  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  It  will  not  be  a  history  of  the  city  as  a  body 
politic,  but  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  people  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  the  earliest  historical  records  to 
the  times  of  the  Georges,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

George  Macdonald,  who  now  lives  and  does  most 
of  his  work  in  the  South  of  France,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  novel,  called  "  Heather  and  Snow." 

M.  de  Saint-Amand's  series  of  volumes  dealing 
with  the  "  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court  " 
has  had  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  understood 
that  over  seventy-seven  thousand  copies  of  the  vol- 
umes already  issued  have  been  sold — this  sale  prob- 
ably including  both  original  and  translations.  The 
next  volumes  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Berry.  They  are  "The  Duchess  of  Berry  and  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVIII. ,"  "  The  Duchess  of  Berry 
and  the  Court  of  Charles  X.,"  and  "  The  Duchess 
of  Berry  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830." 

Concerning  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  Book  Buyer 
says  that  his  favorite  novelist  is  Balzac,  and  his 
favorite  poet  Shakespeare,  whom  he  reads  in  Victor 
Hugo's  translation.  He  is  a  man  versed  in  the 
ancient  tongues,  and  superintended  personally  the 
studies  of  his  eldest  son,  reading  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  with  him.  Mme.  Daudet  did  the  same 
service  to  their  younger  son. 

The  new  novel  which  Amclie  Rives  has  lately  fin- 
ished is  a  sequel  to  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  and 
is  entitled  "  Barbara  Dering."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  the 
former  book. 

The  first  volume  of  Appleton's  forthcoming 
Military  Series,  Captain  Mahan's  "Admiral  Far- 
ragut."  will  be  followed  by  Genera]  O.  O.  Howard's 
"Genera]  Taylor."  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  is 
writing  a  volume  on  "  Washington."  General  Filz- 
hugh  Lee  is  preparing  one  on  "  General  Lee."  and 
"  General  Hancock"  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  General 
Francis  A.  Walker. 

Professor  Freeman's  shorter  book  on  Sicily,  written 
for  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  will  be  Issued  this 
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and  then  writes  up  to  it.  The  entire  series  of  tales 
is  soon  to  be  issued  in  a  single  volume  by  the 
Harpers. 

A  Chester  bookbinder  is  said  to  have  paid  ten 
pounds  for  the  hide  of  the  heifer  that  knocked 
Mr.  Gladstone  down  at  Hawarden  Castle,  the  other 
day.  He  proposes  to  use  it  in  binding  llie  "  Life  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,"  "Views  About  Hawarden,"  the 
"Album  of  the  Lake  Country,"  "  Leaves  from  My 
Journal,"  and  other  publications  usually  bought  by 
tourists. 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
October  is  as  follows  : 

"  The    Baptismal     Font    of     America."     by     Irani;     H. 

"  Tiger-Hunting  in  Mysore,"  by  K.  Caton  Wood- 

viil.- ;  "A.  B.  Frost,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner  ;  "A  Collection  of 

Death-Masks" —  Part   II.,  with   seventeen  illustrations,  by 

c  Huttoo;  "  Education  in  the  West,"  by  President 

Charles  K.  Towing;  "The   Efferati  Family,"  by  Thomas 

A.  Janvier  ;  "  Paris  Alony  the  Seine,"  by  Theodore  Child  ; 

:it    and     Fletcher,"    by     fames    Russell    Lowell; 

"  Columbus,"  by  Professor  Dr.  S.  Ku^e;  "  The  World  of 

Chance" — Part  Vlll.,  by  William   Dean  HoweUs  ;  "Jane 

Field   "—Part  VI..  by   Mary   E.  Wilkins;  poems  by  E.  A. 

U.  Valentine,  Archibald   Lampman,  and  J.  B.  Tabb ;  and 

Editorial  Departments. 

Professor  Bryce  has  revised  the  whole  of  his 
"  American  Commonwealth  "  and  has  added  several 
entirely  new  chapters.  It  will  probably  be  published 
next  month  in  its  new  form. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  collected  seven  tales 
in  a  volume  which  will  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Clocks  of  Rondaine  and  Other  Stories."  It 
is  a  book  for  young  people.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Blash- 
field,  \V.  A.  Rogers,  and  D.  C.  Beard  have  made  the 
illustrations. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Australian  statesman,  has 
written  a  book  entitled,  "  Fifty  Years  in  the  Making 
of  Australian  History." 

It  is  stated  concerning  Miss  Mary  Wilkins's  literary 
methods  that  her  stories  are  truly  works  of  imagina- 
tion, in  no  case  being  a  transcript  from  life.  She  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  when  she  comprehends  a  char- 
acter she  knows  absolutely  what  its  possessor  would 
do  under  any  given  circumstances.  She  has  no  doubt 
nor  hesitation  in  determining  this. 

The  Brentanos  offer  to  subscribers  to  their  paper 
prizes  for  translations  of  short  stories  of  love,  advent- 
ure, the  supernatural,  and  military  life,  as  follows  : 

Both  old  and  new  stories  will  be  accepted.  Each  story  is 
to  contain  about  fifteen  thousand  words,  four  such  stories 
constituting  a  volume.  The  prizes  we  offer  are  fifty  dollars 
each  for  each  set  of  the  four  best  stories  from  the  French, 
from  the  German,  from  the  Italian,  and  from  the  Spanish. 
All  translations  must  be  accompanied  by  a  critical  study  of 
the  authors,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  words  in  length. 
The  competition  will  be  closed  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1893,  and  a  decision  will  be  given  within  two  months  from 
that  dale. 

Early  in  November  will  be  issued  "The  Book- 
Lover's  Almanac  for  the  Year  1893,"  the  text  being 
made  up  of  articles  on  various  subjects  interesting  to 
book- collectors,  and  having  twelve  full-page  illustra- 
tions by  Henriot,  reproduced  in  colors.  It  will  be 
printed  from  type  from  the  De  Vinne  Press. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Ballads  "  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous sale  in  India.  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  It 
is  said  that  a  fourth  edition  will  soon  be  necessary  in 
England. 

The  new  collection  of  essays  by  Emerson,  to  be 
entitled  "  Natural  History  of  Intellect  and  Other 
Papers."  will  include  papers  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  Emerson's  books  previously  published,  and  some 
that  have  never  before  been  printed. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck's  second  volume  of  verse, 
"  Rings  and  Love-Knots,"  will  be  issued  at  once. 
The  book  will  contain  no  sonnets,  quatrains,  or 
French  forms  of  verse,  but  will  consist  of  seventy- 
five  songs  and  lyrics  of  love  and  nature  in  a  variety 
of  measures.  Mr.  Peck's  first  book,  "Cap  and 
Bells,"  will  soon  enter  a  fourth  edition. 


New  Publications. 
"A  Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Protection,"  by  John 
Ford,  containing  facts  and  figures  on  many  phases  of 
the  tariff  controversy,  has  been  published  by  the 
Press,  New  York  ;  price,  10  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

Alphonse  Daudet's  novel,  "  L' Evangel iste,"  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mary  Neal  Sher- 
wood, and  ts  published  in  paper  covers  by  F.  T. 
Necly,  Chicago;  price.  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  Woe  to  the  Conquered,"  a  romance  of  the  Moors 

in  Spain,  baa  been   translated  from  the  German  of 

rkOW  by  H.  E.  M.,  and  is  issued  by  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 

Bancroft  Company. 

"  Prince  Schamvt's  Wooing  "  is  the  title  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henry  Savage's  third  novel.  In  it  he  has 
returned  to  Russia,  the  scene  of  "  My  Official  Wife," 
and  has  |»i.  hired  ■  lively  series  of  incidents  from  the 
Russo-Turkish  War.  Published  bj  the  American 
ompany,  New  York;  price,  50  cents  ;  forsale 
by  tin-  booksellers. 
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Company,  St.  Paul;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Leon  a."  by  Mrs.  Molesworlh,  is  a  story  showing 
how  a  voung  woman  should  behave  in  London — not 
a  vitally  interesting  theme,  and  didactically  handled, 
with  much  geneological  mistiness  as  to  the  identity 
and  relationship  of  the  various  personages.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Home  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women," 
by  John  A.  Miller,  M.  D.,  is  a  book  of  advice  for 
women  rather  than  a  reference- book  for  student 
and  doctor.  It  contains  much  sensible  and  valuable 
advice,  and  is  the  work  ol  a  man  of  standing  in  his 
profession.  Published  by  the  Pacific  Press  Publish- 
ing Company,  Oakland,  Cal.;  price.  52.50  ;  sold  by 
subscription  only. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  dainty  edition  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels,  which  is  being  issued  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson,  contain 
her  popular  story,  "  Pride  and  Prejudice."  The 
edition  is  a  pleasing  one  in  size,  type,  and  binding, 
and  the  illustrations  by  William  C.  Cooke  add  much 
to  its  beauty.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York};  price,  $2.00  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  Autumn"  is  the  title  of  the  fourth  volume  culled 
from  the  journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  by  H.  G.  O. 
Blake.  Thoreau  is  but  little  read  now,  but  such  a 
volume  as  this  will  find  an  enthusiastic,  if  limited, 
circle  of  readers  ;  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
life,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  muse  on  the  thoughts  they  brought  to  this  gifted 
young  man,  who,  having  a  liberal  education  and 
being  possessed  of  little  money,  turned  hermit  and 
enjoyed  the  life  of  the  woods  as  if  he  had  been  a 
modern  fawn.  The  chronological  order  is  disre- 
garded in  this  collection  of  extracts,  so  far  as  years 
are  concerned,  the  arrangement  being  by  the  days  of 
the  month.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  5:  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  month  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  some  account 
of  Edwin  Atkinson's  famous  Aladdin  Oven  and  the 
culinary  wonders  it  could  perform.  A  full  description 
of  this  useful  little  invention  is  contained  in  a  volume 
which  Dr.  Atkinson  has  compiled  and  published  with 
the  title  "  The  Science  of  Nutrition."  In  addition 
to  the  essay  by  Dr.  Atkinson  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume,  the  contents  are  an  account  of  the  Alad- 
din Oven;  a  series  of  "Dietaries  Carefully  Com- 
puted" under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Rich- 
ards ;  "Tests  of  the  Slow  Methods  of  Cooking  in 
the  Aladdin  Oven,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  and  Miss 
Maria  Daniell,  with  instructions  and  recipes  ;  and 
"  The  Nutritive  Values  of  Food  Materials,"  collated 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  W.  O.  Atwaier.  Pub- 
lished by  Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  charming  account  of  a  journey  down  the 
Danube,  which  F.  D.  Millet  has  been  contributing 
to  Harper's  Magazine,  has  been  completed,  and  is 
now  issued  in  a  handsome  volume  entitled  "The 
Danube  :  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea." 
The  journey  was  a  canoe-trip,  the  adventurers  be- 
ing Mr.  Millet,  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Poulteney  Bige- 
low,  and  the  intention  was  that  Mr.  Bigelow  should 
be  the  scribe  of  the  trip,  while  the  other  two  should 
take  notes  of  the  landscapes  and  of  the  national  types 
along  their  route.  However,  the  writing  of  the  book 
devolved  on  Mr.  Millet.  The  country  traversed  is  one 
full  of  beautiful  and  curious  sights,  and  the  descriptions 
are  so  vivid  that  the  reading  is  almost  as  enjoyable  as 
seeing  them.  The  adventures,  too,  of  these  artists  in 
their  strange  craft — more  curious  to  the  natives  than 
was  anything  the  travelers  saw — were  by  no  means 
few  or  unexciting,  and  Mr.  Millet's  account  of  them 
is  very  entertaining.  Scattered  through  the  book 
are  many  excellent  pictures  of  persons  and  places, 
engraved  from  the  drawings  of  Messrs.  Millet  and 
Parsons,  ranging  in  size  from  full-page  illustrations 
down  to  thumb-nail  sketches.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price.  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 
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"Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  "New  Frag- 
ments," etc.  New  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion.   2  vols.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Tyndall's  "  Frag- 
ments of  Science  "  was  published  some  twenty  years 
ago  as  a  single  volume,  which  was  made  up  of  a 
score  or  more  of  his  detached  essays,  addresses,  and 
reviews.  The  book  was  afterward  revised,  some  of 
the  papers  recast,  and  from  time  to  time  new  ones 
added  until,  the  size  of  the  work  becoming  some- 
what unwieldy,  the  present  two-volume  edition  was 
decided  upon.  This  contains  fifteen  additional 
papers,  and  represents  the  author's  latest  changes 
and  revisions.  The  volumes  are  uniform  with  "  New 
Fragments, "  recently  issued,  and  the  three  together 
include  all  the  occasional  writings  which  their  au- 
thor has  decided  to  preserve  in  permanent  form. 

A   new    novel    by   the    author  of  *•  Stephen 
EUicott's  Daughter," 

Passing  the   Love   of 
Women. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  NEEDELL,  author  of  "Stephen 
EUicott's  Daughter,"  "  The  Story  of  Philip 
Methuen,"  etc.  No.  101,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"The  elevation  of  Mrs.  Needell's  style,  her  power  in 
the  development  of  character,  and  her  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment and  evolution  of  her  plots,  make  her  books  thoroughly 
worth  reading." — Charleston  AVrt'i  and  Courier. 

Of  "  Stephen  EUicott's  Daughter"  Hon.  \V.  E.  Glad- 
stone says :  "  I  am  desirous  to  bear  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  great  ability  and  high  aim  of  the  work."  Archdea- 
con Farrak  says:  "'  1  find  it  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
like  its  high  tone."  The  London  Spectator  says:  "  From 
first  to  last  an  exceptionally  strong  and  beautiful  story." 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Emperor  William  and  his  minister  of  finance,  the 
ex-revolutionary  leader  Miquel,  have  just  perpetrated 
a  piece  of  democratic  legislation  which  has  carried 
consternation  into  the  ranks  of  those  august  and 
illustrious  families  which  figure  in  Part  II.  of  the 
"  Almanach  de  Gotha."  Part  II.  of  the  "  Almanach  " 
in  question  is  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  what 
are  known  as  the  mediatized  houses  of  the  now  ob- 
solete Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  heads  of  those 
houses — some  of  them  dukes,  some  princes,  while 
others  are  only  marquises  or  counts — formerly  en- 
joyed the  rank  and  power  of  petty  sovereigns, 
vassals,  however,  to  His  Apostolic  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  Vienna,  The 
Napoleonic  wars  swept  the  majority  of  these  small 
states  away,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  set  its  seal  to 
their  disappearance,  while  many  have  since  suc- 
cumbed to  the  all-absorbing  power  of  Prussia.  It 
was  felt,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  that  these  dispossessed  petty  sovereigns  re- 
quired some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  dominions,  as  well  as  a  balm  for  their  wounded 
pride.  Accordingly,  they  and  their  lineal  descend- 
ants were  invested  with  a  number  of  extraordinary 
privileges,  really  out  of  keeping  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  present  century.  Emperor  William  has 
just  abolished  their  immunity  from  taxation.  Another 
privilege  possessed  by  the  mediatized  families  and 
one  which  the  German  Emperor  will  probably  soon 
attack,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Tribune,  is  that 
•of  contracting  morganatic  marriages — that  is,  mar- 
riages which,  though  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  church, 
are  only  binding  upon  the  party  thereto  who  happens 
to  be  of  inferior  rank.  Were  Prince  Isenburg,  for 
instance,  who  is  now  sojourning  at  Newport,  to  wed 
an  American  girl,  he  would,  as  the  member  of  a 
mediatized  house,  be  forced  by  his  family  to  regard 
his  bride  as  a  morganatic,  since  she  is  neither  of 
royal  nor  mediatized  rank.  As  a  morganatic  wife 
she  would  be  debarred  from  bearing  his  title  or  shar- 
ing his  social  privileges.  Her  children  would  take 
her  name  instead  of  their  father's,  and  neither  she 
nor  they  would  at  his  death  be  admitted  to  have  any 
claim  upon  his  estates.  Nor  would  she  find  any  re- 
dress, legal  or  otherwise,  in  Europe,  were  the  prince 
suddenly  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  abandon  her  and 
to  contract  a  non-morganatic  marriage  with  a  princess 
or  countess  of  what  European  genealogical  authorities 
would  regard  as  his  own  rank. 


Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  a  suitable  dress  for  the  street :  "  A  short  dress  is 
the  only  convenient  dress  for  a  busy  woman  who  is 
compelled  to  go  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  get  in 
and  out  of  public  conveyances  that  will  hardly  stop 
long  enough  to  permit  the  most  hurried  entrance  and 
exit  before  they  are  off  again,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  necessary  freedom  for  hands  and  arms  that  are 
forever  employed  with  bundles,  sachels,  and  other 
articles.  My  idea  of  a  thoroughly  practical  street- 
dress  for  busy  women  is  one  that  shall  conform  to  the 
demand  for  freedom  of  movement,  and  yet  preserve 
artistic  harmony  in  proportion.  The  reason  why  a 
dress  coming  to  the  boot-tops,  or  a  little  below,  is  re- 
jected by  the  eye,  is  because  this  length  does  not 
show  enough  of  the  leg  to  suggest  proportion,  and 
the  foot  seems  over-large  in  consequence.  Grace 
demands  that  all  gowns  shall  be  one  of  three  lengths. 
First,  where  the  skirt  falls  just-below  the  knee,  and  is 
met  by  a  perfect-fitting  gaiter  of  the  same  material  ; 
next,  that  which  merely  clears  the  ground  ;  and  last, 
the  well-hung  train,  which  is  suitable  for  house,  car- 
riage, and  evening-dress  only.  Each  of  these  three 
lengths  is  adapted  for  certain  occasions,  and  neither 
should  be  worn  out  of  place  or  season." 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  recently  found  a 
woman  poring  over  rather  a  formidable  -  looking 
volume.  "These  are  statistics  of  hospitality,"  she 
said;  "when  I  began  housekeeping,  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  began  also  a  guest-book.  Every 
visitor  who  broke  bread  in  my  house  became  a 
guest  and  inscribed  his  name  in  my  book.  I  al- 
ways insisted  on  date  and  place  of  residence  at  the 
time,  and  often  the  writer  added  an  original  line  or 
quoted  some  apt  sentence  to  commemorate  his  visit. 
I  find  that,  in  these  twenty-five  years,  I  have  accumu- 
lated seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  names. 
This  includes  people  who  have  taken  a  meal  in  my 
house  and  people  who  have  spent  six  weeks  with 
me  ;  it  makes  an  average  of  about  seventy  persons 
a  year,  not  many  for  large  entertainers,  but  the  sum 
aggregates  a  goodly  number.     Of  these  seventeen 


hundred  and  upward,  I  find  that  more  than  a  third 
I  have  wholly  forgotten — have  not  the  faintest  rec- 
ollection of  them  or  why  they  should  have  visited 
me.  My  daughter,  who  is  soon  to  be  married,  you 
know,  purposes  starting  a  similar  guest-book,  and  I 
have  just  been  telling  her  to  let  its  existence  be  a 
warning  against  indiscriminate  hospitality.  I  think 
the  keeping-open-house  idea  is  often  overdone,  and 
my  forgotten  third  shows  that  in  my  case  it  certainly 
was  to  just  that  extent." 


The  success  of  the  American  woman  in  Europe  is 
now  an  old  story  ;  but  of  all  her  admirers  there  are 
none  like  the  Italian.  The  Frenchman  adores  her 
for  her  wit,  her  style,  and  her  money.  The  English- 
man admires  her  beauty,  chaff,  and  her  money. 
The  appreciation  of  the  Italian  is  of  another  sort, 
and  flattering  to  a  degree  that  the  sophisticated  races 
of  Western  Europe  have  never  attained.  Men  of  all 
ranks  of  Italian  society,  irom  nobleman  to  peasant, 
regard  our  countrywomen  as  a  cross  between  a  muse 
and  an  embodied  cocktail.  The  handsome  creatures, 
sitting  at  the  doors  of  cabarets,  in  drawing-rooms, 
on  parade,  everywhere,  indoors  and  without,  breathe 
out  melodious  "  simpaticas,"  "  simpaticones," 
"bellas,"  "  L'Americana,"  in  child-like  phrases,  an 
admiration  in  which  there  is  no  touch  of  French  sug- 
gestiveness,  or  of  the  offensive  boldness  of  the  En- 
glish eye.  The  Italian's  curiosity  concerning  the 
man  behind  in  the  States  is  boundless.  What  man- 
ner of  creature  may  this  be  who  allows  to  wander 
from  his  side  this  creature,  capable  of  inspiring  to 
great  deeds?  He  is  told  that  the  American  is  the 
kindest,  most  generous  of  men  ;  he  stays  home  and 
earns  money  that  his  wife  and  daughter  may  make 
journeys  over  land  and  sea.  But  for  so  long — months, 
a  year !  How  can  he  live  so  long  deprived  ?  the 
Italian  queries.  Then  he  is  told  that  an  American  is 
always  happy  when  he  knows  that  those  who  are 
dear  to  him  are  happy.  The  Italian  shakes  his  head. 
In  his  soul  he  believes  that  the  man  who  can  allow 
these  gracious  creatures  to  wander  alone  abroad  must 
be  a  good-natured  idiot. 


Kate  Field  was  struck  the  other  day  by  a  crit- 
icism of  a  house  in  Washington  as  distinctively  a 
"  man's  house."  The  feminine  owner  had  left  the 
impress  of  her  exquisite  taste  upon  every  part  of  the 
beautiful  home,  but  the  explanation  was  simple 
enough.  "  Distinctively  a  man's  house  "had  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  absence  of  spindle-legged  gold 
chairs  and  similar  useless  bits  of  furniture,  which 
were  replaced  by  big,  luxurious  chairs  and  divans 
that  could  be  really  sat  upon  without  fear  of  breaking 
down,  cushions  intended  for  use,  rather  than  orna- 
ments— though  they  happily  combined  the  two  re- 
quisites— and  cushioned  corners  ad  libitum  through- 
out the  house.  "  An  interior  more  in  keeping  with 
perfect  taste  it  is  not  possible  to  find,"  Miss  Field 
says,  "but  the  secret  wherein  lies  the  charm  is,  that 
from  cellar  to  attic  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  daily 
use." 

The  fair  Viennese  are  in  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
of  la  mode  de  Paris  and  propose  to  set  up  fashions 
that  suit  themselves.  In  respect  to  fashions,  Paris 
has  domineered  civilization  for  ages,  certainly  since 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  if  not  since  that  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh.  London  has  striven  to  imitate 
her  French  rival,  and  the  result  has  often  been 
laughable.  Berlin  detests  Paris,  yet  Paris  is  regnant 
in  the  fashionable  circles  in  Berlin.  Rome  has  long 
labored  to  scrape  up  an  intimacy  with  la  mode  of 
Paris.  The  proud  city  of  Vienna  has  walked  in  the 
wake  of  Paris,  under  protest.  St.  Petersburg  gets 
her  fashion-plates  from  Paris,  in  so  far  as  the  censor 
will  permit  them  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  fair  South 
Americans  are  abject  slaves  of  Paris.  The  pagan 
capitals,  from  Algiers  to  Tokio,  do  their  best.  The 
question  asked  by  fair  womanhood  everywhere,  re- 
specting all  details  of  costume,  runs  :  What  is  the 
very  latest  from  Paris?  This  French  domineering, 
lasting  through  the  centuries,  is  not  creditable  to  the 
ingenuity,  the  originality,  the  inventive  wit,  or,  in 
short,  the  intellect  of  fashionable  femininity  outside 
of  Paris.  The  Viennese  are  the  first  to  rise  in  revolt 
against  Parisian  absolutism.  We  shall  soon  see  what 
this  Vienna  revolt  amounts  to. 


Clubs  are  luxuriant  plants  which  do  not  thrive  on 
the  comparatively  barren  soil  of  Germany,  according 
to  a  recent  English  writer.  For  this,  the  main  reason 
would  seem  to  be  that  a  club  is  supported  by  men  of 
means  and  men  of  leisure,  and  that  Germany  is  poor 
in  both  classes.     When  the  late  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
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historian,  represented  America  in  Berlin,  he  used  to 
complain  that  he  could  find  every  kind  of  men  there 
except  men  of  leisure — men  with  whom  he  could 
enjoy  easy  converse  while  sharing  the  common 
pleasure  of  "good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up 
and  down."  The  generality  of  people  in  Berlin, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  impecunious  Germany,  are 
so  terribly  absorbed  with  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  means  for  the  luxury 
of  a  club,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  few  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  which  grace  the  capital  manage 
to  avoid  coming  to  a  smash.  They  would  certainly 
do  so,  so  far  as  mere  subscriptions  are  concerned, 
were  it  not  that  their  revenue  flowing  from  this 
slender  source  is  raised  to  tho  requisite  height  by  the 
emoluments  accruing  from  the  practice  of  card-play- 
ing (just  as  the  race-courses  in  Germany  would  come 
to  financial  grief  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
"  totalisator,"  or  pari-mutuelj ,  a  practice  which  is 
pursued  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stamp  these  clubs 
with  a  character  more  akin  to  that  of  Monte  Carlo 
than  to  that  of  any  other  social  resort.  It  is  not 
altogether  surprising  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
Bourse,  who  speculate  throughout  the  livelong  day, 
should  merely  change  the  scene  of  their  operations 
and  gamble  far  into  the  night  ;  but  it  does  not  alto- 
gether accord  with  one's  conception  of  the  national 
character  to  find  that  this  same  passion  is  also  deeply 
rooted  in  the  breast  of  the  native  German  people, 
who  invest  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  petty 
hoardings  in  the  purchase  of  lottery-tickets,  for  state- 
sanctioned  lotteries  are  certainly  more  numerous 
than  savings  banks.  Your  ordinary  German  prefers 
a  lottery  to  a  club  ;  but,  indeed,  his  true  club  is  his 
beer-house,  his  Kneipe,  with  its  "sanded  floor  that 
grits  beneath  the  tread,"  its  well-scoured  tables,  and 
its  glass,  earthenware,  or  metal-lidded  mugs,  where, 
at  his  Slammtisch.  or  table  reserved  for  a  particular 
set  of  cronies,  he  can  sit  and  spend  the  evening 
smoking  and  swilling  his  favorite  beer. 

A  question  that  is  said  to  agitate  English  society 
is  this:  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  mothers?" 
It  is  stated  on  the  vague  authority  of  "a  London 
woman  "  that  in  these  days  no  one  asks  a  mother  and 
a  daughter  to  a  dinner-party  or  to  country  house. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  "  It  is  consid- 
ered that  if  both  were  invited,  the  female  element  of 
one  family  would  be  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  company.  Now,  if  a  girl  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  motherless,  and,  therefore, 
of  being  chaperoned  by  a  father  who  is  a  widower, 
the  invitations  flow  in  a  continuous  stream.  She 
and  her  father  can  visit  and  dine  out  as  a  'couple,' 
but  with  a  double  advantage  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  with  a  mother,  a  young 
man  can  not  come  to  call  without  feeling  the  specu- 
lative eye  of  the  mother  fixed  upon  him.  If  she  re- 
mains in  the  room,  and  tries  to  make  herself  agree- 
able, she  overshadows  the  daughter  ;  if  she  goes  out 
of  the  room  it  looks  as  though  she  were  forcing  a 
tete-a-tete  between  her  and  the  visitor." 


The  London  and  Pans  fashionables  have  taken  to 
themselves  a  cane  especially  for  evening-dress.  It  is 
of  polished  malacca  or  other  black  wood,  and  is 
topped  by  a  large  ball  of  dark,  polished  agate,  held 
on  by  a  narrow  silver  band.  It  is  as  Jin  de  siecle 
as  the  peanut-tinted  glove.  The  "  nice  conduct  of  a 
clouded  cane  "  may  again  come  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
accomplishments  of  America's  jeunesse  dorie. 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  herself  "  An  American 
Wife,"  writes  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  who 
are  rushing  into  print  over  the  perfections  and  im- 
perfections of  the  English  matron  have  ever  given  a 
thought  to  the  superior  advantage  she  enjoys  over 
us  ?  By  us,  I  mean  American  wives.  1  have  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  your  domestic  existence,  and 
I  must  frankly  admit  your  English  wives  start  neck 
and  shoulders  ahead  of  us  in  opportunities.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  the  American  home  does  not 
exist.  We  have  wives  and  husbands  enough,  and 
homes  of  a  certain  character  ;  but  the  husband  is 
wanting.  He  is  fond  of  his  wife,  in  a  certain  way,  and 
he  dresses  her — when  his  means  permit  it — to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  she  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  sweetness  of 
your  English  home  influence  as  she  is  to  the  sight  of 
her  husband  in  a  pair  of  slippers,  puffing  his  evening 
pipe  of  contentment.  The  American  husband  does 
not  growl  at  feeding  us,  clothing  us,  or  supplying  us 
with  money.  He  rather  likes  it,  for  he  is  generally 
as  proud  of  his  wife  as  he  is  of  a  fast  trotter,  but  he 
draws  the  line  at  that,  and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  estimate  to 
make  that  nine-tenths  of  them  seldom  spend  an  even- 
ing at  home,  and  consequently  never  give  their  wives 
the  companionship  of  love  and  mutual  confidence 
without  which  no  home  can  be  a  happy  one,  and 
without  which  no  woman  can  make,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  a  good  wife.  1  take  it  that  women 
are  at  heart  pretty  much  alike  all  the  world  over.  It 
is  national  custom  that  makes  such  differences  as 
may  exist,  and  it  is  this  difference  between  (he  habits 
and  training  of  the  Englishman  and  the  American 
that  in  its  turn  marks  the  advantage  of  the  English 
wife  over  the  American  wife.  1  pay  tribute  to  your 
English  matron  ;  she  is,  as  a  class,  the  purest,  most 
noble  of  all  women  in  creation  ;  but  I  envy  her  the 
English  husband  who  has  made  her  so." 
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The  Fuller-Brigham  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  0.  Brigham, 
1019  Oak  Street,  in  Oakland,  their  daughhr.  Miss 
Lena  A.  Brigham,  one  of  Oakland's  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  belles,  was  married  last  Wi  Ines- 
■ning  to  Mr.  Newman  Andrew  Fuller,  of 
Irving.  Mich.,  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
interested  in  the  development  of  iiiini-s  in  Alaska. 
A  limiied  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  they  met  with  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  host  and  hostess,  who  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Brigham. 

The  residence  was  beautifully  ornamented  with 
flowers  in  abundance,  the  fragrance  of  which  filled 
tin-  air.  About  eight  o'clock  the  bridal  party  ap- 
peared before  the  guests  in  the  parlors  as  the  string 
orchestra  played  the  wedding  march.  Two  little 
nieces  of  the  bride,  Mioses  Glad;  s  and  Bculah 
Brigham.  led  the  way.  attired  in  Empire  gowns  of 
white  silk  and  carrying  baskets  of  pansies.  Then 
came  the  two  bridesmaids.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  of  Oak- 
land, and  Miss  MeKinney,  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  wore 
becoming  gowns  of  white  crepe  de  Chine,  trimmed 
with  chiffon,  and  carried  bouquets  of  La  France 
roses.  Next  was  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Crane,  a 
cousin  of  the  bride,  who  wore  a  toilet  of  white  crepe 
de  Chine,  cut  decollete  and  made  with  a  demi-train. 
She  also  carried  La  France  roses.  The  bride  was 
next,  and  she  was  accompanied  by  her  brother. 
Thev  were  met  under  the  bridal  bower  by  the  groom 
and  his  best  man.  Mr.  Bradford,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  bride's  costume  is  described  as  follows  : 

It  was  .in  exquisitely  designed  robe  of  ivory-white  bro- 
caded cirpe  de  Cliine,  made  with  a  Princesse  tmin.  The 
decollete1  corsage  was  adorned  with  a  bertha  of  rare  point 
1  long  si©  ves  were  finished  with  a  fall  of  ihe 

lace.  In  her  CoiHure  were  sprays  of  orange-blossoms  that 
held  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of  white  tulle.  Her  bouquet 
was  of  jessamine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wendte  performed  the  ceremony,  and  it 
was  followed  by  congratulations,  and  then  a  sumptu- 
ous supper  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Lud- 
wig.  The  affair  was  celebrated  in  a  most  pleasant 
manner.  The  wedding-gifts  completely  filled  one 
room,  and  comprised  gold  and  silver  ware,  beauti- 
ful laces,  rare  china,  etc.  The  groom  presented  the 
bride  with  an  elegant  parure  of  diamonds.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuller  left  on  Thursday  for  Denver,  and  from 
there  will  go  to  Michigan  to  visit  relatives.  They 
will  pass  the  winter  in  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  will 
return  here  next  spring.  As  Mr.  Fuller  is  one  of 
the  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  they  will  pass  the 
following  summer  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  fall  will  go 
to  Europe  to  travel  for  a  year.  After  that  they  will 
reside  in  this  city. 

The  Spinney-Bosqui  Wedding. 
A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  in  Ross  Valley,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  September  14th,  when  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Calista  Bosqui,  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Spinney,  of  this  city.  The  residence  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage,  the  bridal 
bower  being  especially  attractive.  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Kinnon.  of  San  Rafael,  officiated,  Miss  Carrie  Bos- 
qui and  Miss  Spinney  were  the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Treat  acted  as  best  man.  A  reception 
was  held  after  the  ceremony,  when  the  guests  con- 
gratulated the  newly  wedded  couple,  inspected  the 
elegant  wedding  presents,  and  partook  of  refresh- 
ments. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spinney  left  on  their  wedding 
trip  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  they  return  will 
reside  in  this  city. 

The  Hinckley-Blythe  Wedding. 
Miss  Florence  Blythe,  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Blythe,  was  married 
last  Wednesday  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hinckley,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Hinckley,  of  Fruitvale.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van 
N'ess  Avenue,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  was  witnessed  by  about  fifteen  friends  of  the 
young  couple.  Rev.  F.  H.  Church  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  the  bride  was  given  away  bv  Attorney- 
General  W.  H.  H.  Hart.  Mr.  Harry  Hinckley,  the 
groom's  brother,  acted  as  best  man.  After  the  cere- 
mony, the  bridal  party  went  to  the  home  of  the 
groom's  parents  in  Fruitvale  and  enjoyed  a.dije{iner. 
1  iyed  Btthe  Palace  Hotel  that  evening,  and 
on  the  following  day  went  toCoronado  Beach.  They 
will  reside  in  Oakland  when  they  return. 

The  German  Kirmeu. 

■  vening  during  ili.-r.asl  week  the  Mechanics' 

.'!-d  with  people  who  have  en- 

nti  1  at  the  grand 

1    .    ■  ■ 

for  the  benefit  of  the  People's  Home, 

under  t  ,  ll(iln   so- 

f  San    Francisco  and    vicinity.     It   is  well 

worthy  of  patronage,  and  several  hours  can  be  passed 

■  uo*t  agreeably.  I  be  Intel  [01  -'i  I 
pavilion  is  v-t  with  numerous  fancifully  decorated 
booths,  and  each  one  has  its  special  attractions. 
There  are  almost  one  thousand  participants  in  the 
affair,  and  they  are  all  handsomely  and  appropriately 
costumed.  The  scere  is  a  gay  and  picture 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  There 
will  be  a  matinee  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  for  cbJI- 
cLin,  and  the  Kirmeu  will  be  open  this  evening  and 
Monday  evening.     Special  programmes  have  been 


prepared,  and  they  are  sure  to  prove  interesting  and 
entertaining.  This  is  an  affair  in  which  the  charity 
to  be  benefitted  is  a  worthy  one  and  merits  liberal  en- 
couragement. 

The  McLean  Lunch-Party. 
A  charming  lunch-party  was  given  on  Thursday, 
by  Mrs.  Robert  McLean,  in  honor  of  Miss  Julia 
Bunnell,  who  is  soon  to  return  East.  The  table  was 
exquisitely  decorated  with  roses,  and  at  each  plate 
was  a  corsage  bouquet  of  the  same  lovely  flowers. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  menu,  some  fine  selec- 
tions were  given  by  a  quartet  of  stringed  instruments 
stationed  in  the  music-room.  After  the  luncheon  the 
ladies  adjourned  to  the  music-room,  which  was 
effectively  decorated  with  potted  tropical  plants,  and 
w  <jv  entertained  by  some  delightful  gtiitar  solos  by 
Mrs.  YViglitman,  and  duets  and  songs  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean and  Mrs   Pierce.    Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Robert  McLean,  Miss  Bunnell,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lane, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Kuger,  Mrs.  Thomas  Winsor,  Mrs.  (leorge  A. 
Crux.  Mrs.  A.  g.  Moseley,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Welsh.  Mrs.  .1.  M. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wiyhtman,  Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  J. 
Porteous,  Miss  Mollie  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Moore. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Meta  McAllister,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Mc- 
Allister. U.  S.  A.,  to  Mr.  William  Janeway,  son  of 
Dr.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A. 

Judge  Ralph  C.  Harrison  and  Miss  Ella  Spencer 
Reid  will  be  married  next  Thursday  noon  at  the  coun- 
try seat  of  the  bride's  uncle.  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Ophir  Farm,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  give  a  high  tea  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon  at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street. 

Miss  Maude  Berry  gave  a  delightful  musicale  re- 
cently at  her  residence,  1812  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and 
pleasantly  entertained  about  thirty  of  her  friends. 
The  young  hostess  contributed  several  vocal  selec- 
tions, Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  gave  some  violin  solos, 
and  Mr.  McBride  sang.  Afterward  a  delicious  sup- 
per was  served. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilson  gave  a  pink  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence.  2310  Sacramento 
Street,  at  which  they  entertained  Miss  Strain,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  Miss  Ruger,  Miss  Eugenia  Chapin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  Mr.  Langdon  Easton,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  T.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  de  T.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
L.  O.  Peck. 

Company  D,  Xaval  Battalion,  N.  G.  C,  will  give 
a  reception  and  dance  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
armory,  1615  Pacific  Avenue.  Officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  are  requested  to  appear  in  uniform. 

The  young  ladies  of  Van  Ness  Seminary,  1222 
Pine  Street,  are  having,  on  Friday  evenings,  an  en- 
joyable course  of  lectures  on  European  cities,  given 
by  Miss  Emily  S.  Wilson. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Notice  is  given  to  the  subscribers  and  patrons  of 
the  Steinway  Hall  Concerts,  that  the  remaining  three 
concerts  of  the  fourth  series  (given  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Mr.  John  Parrolt  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ludovici),  which  were  postponed,  will  be  given  at 
Irving  Hall,  on  the  following  evenings:  Tuesday, 
September  27th,  Thursday,  October  27,  and  Thurs- 
day, November  24th,  1892.  All  tickets  issued  for 
Steinway  Hall  are  good  for  Irving  Hall,  and  can  be 
exchanged  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  These  con- 
certs will  hereafter  be  known  as  "The  Hermann 
Brandt  Quartet  Concerts." 

The  first  of  the  new  season  of  Carr-Beel  Saturday 
"  Pops"  will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall,  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  the  vocalist  for 
the  occasion,  has  a  roll  of  new  Spanish  songs  which 
he  will  submit,  and  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Heine,  and  Mr. 
Beel  have  some  numbers  in  store  that  have  never 
been  given  in  public  here.  Among  them  there  is  one 
by  Paderewski,  the  celebrated  Polish  pianist,  and 
another  by  Tschaikowsky.  Seats  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

It  seems,  after  all,  we  are  to  be  favored  with  a 
series  of  four  concerts  by  the  distinguished  pianist, 
Ignace  Paderewski,  commencing  on  November  19th. 

A  Captain  Blondell,  at  Oxford,  Ala.,  offered 
Lwi  "i  live  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  get  into  a 
boat  and  allow  it  to  be  blown  up  with  dynamite,  so 
that  Blondell  might  show  his  life-saving  methods. 
A  young  man,  named  Neely,  accepted  the  offer,  and 
was  blown  about  forty  feet  into  the  air  unhurt  ;  but 
On  In  return  to  the  water's  surface  he  alighted  on 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck  and  received  a  fractured 
leg  and  other  Injuries. 


Bonnusti  Mid  G  loi  es, 

.011  noticed  the  bonnets  and  hats  la 
wearing  now?  All  those  who  are  most  tastefully 
and  modUfaly  dressed  wear  the  due  little  shapes, 
trimmed  with  the  "bat-wings"  effect.  They  have 
only  come  in  since  the  "opening  day"  of  the  fall 
millinery  at  The  Maze,  the  great  modern  department 
Market  and  Taylor  Streets.  The  Maze  in- 
troduced the  style,  and,  as  the  leaders  of  society  have 
found  that  The  Maze  is  the  place  to  get  the  very 
newest  fashions,  the  style  caught  on  like  wild-fire. 

The  wtnic  happy  destinv  awaits  the  new  glove  that 
!  noducing.     It  is  made  of  the  genuine 

Id  especially  for  this  firm,  in  whose  honor  it 
is  named  "  La  Mazeho."  They  are  made  up  in 
mousqucUirc  style  and  in  five-button  length,  and,  to 
introduce  them  and  for  a  limited  time  only,  they  will 
be  sold  for  $1.50  a  pair,  though  worth  fully  $2.35. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  beautiful  and  daring  wife  of  Lieutenant  Peary, 
who  braved  the  rigors  and  perils  of  a  winter  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  civilized  woman  who  has 
been  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  has  any  other  of 
her  sex  and  culture,  is  said  to  be  only  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

The  queen  will  present  to  Princess  Marie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage,  in  October,  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Roumania,  a  pleasure- 
barge,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  swan.  The  neck 
and  head  form  the  prow,  which  is  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  body  forms  the  cabin,  and  the  feet  are 
employed  in  propelling  the  beautiful  craft. 

Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  a  writer  of  talent,  and 
has  frequently  assisted  her  husband  in  his  work. 
When  Daudet  fell  dangerously  ill  as  he  was  writing 
"  Les  Rois  en  Exil,"  he  commissioned  his  wife,  in 
case  of  his  death,  to  finish  the  book.  Her  style  is 
refined,  artistic,  and  characterized  by  most  delicate 
precision  and  charm,  and  her  books  are  faithful  in- 
terpreters of  Parisian  home  life,  with  most  charming 
chapters  on  childhood. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  sacrified  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  marry  a  born  American, 
in  this  way : 

Late  in  the  forties,  the  third  Napoleon — then  a  mere  ad- 
venturer in  London — was  anxious  to  gain  her  hand  and 
luture  wealth.  .Miss  Burdett  was  willing;  but  her  uncle, 
whose  heiress  she  was,  objected.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Coults 
made  a  will  by  which  she  lost  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  if  she  married  a  foreigner.  Forty  years  later 
she  became  so  interested  in  her  secretary,  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
a  Phlladelphian,  that  she  married  him,  and  gave  him  a 
check  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  clinch  the  mat- 
ter. The  courts  decided  that  Bartlett  was  a  foreigner,  and 
so  the  baroness  lost  her  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Dr.  Susan  Janeway  Coltman,  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
owns  a  unique  collection  of  cats,  which  she  values  at 
five  thousand  dollars.  There  are  twenty-two  of  her 
pets,  and  among  them  are  included  Skye,  Zanzibar, 
and  feather-tailed  Turkish  cats,  tailless  Manx  pussies, 
white  Maltese,  yellow  Persian,  and  English  tiger- 
cats.  All  are  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  pedi- 
gree. Since  she  inherited  her  father's  fortune,  in 
1883,  Dr.  Coltman  has  not  practiced  medicine. 

One  of  Queen  Isabella's  chief  objects  in  life  is  to 
bring  back  her  skin,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  normal 
state.     This  is  the  way  she  goes  at  it : 

Her  majesty  begins  at  Schwalbach,  the  waters  of  which 
are  impregnated  with  iron  in  a  form  least  trying  to  the 
digestive  organs.  She  takes  them  once  on  alternate  days, 
mixed  with  Carlsbad  salts  and  with  salts  of  the  Baden-Baden 
waters,  which  are  rich  in  arsenic.  Her  course  over,  she 
goes  to  Schlangenbad  (the  Snakes'  Bath),  which  is  od1jt 
used  for  bathing,  and  gives  the  skin  a  soft,  smooth  texture. 
That  chalkiness  and  scalinessof  skin  which  Queen  Isabella 
finds  so  trying,  greatly  disappears.  When  her  Schlangenbad 
"cure"  is  terminated,  she  goes  for  a  short  time  back  to 
Paris  to  renew  her  wardrobe,  and  then  proceeds  to  Schintz- 
nach,  in  the  Canton  of  Argovie.  There  she  bathes,  drinks 
whey,  and  tires  out  daily  two  stout  peasant  girls  who 
shampoo  her. 

The  oldest  active  actress  has  passed  away  in  the 
person  of  Louise  Schmidt,  a  lady  who  was  for  nearly 
eighty-eight  years  on  the  stage.  She  entered  upon 
her  long  career,  at  the  Wurtemburg  Court  Theatre, 
by  playing  children's  rdles,  and  became  afterward 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  German 
dramatic  art.  Her  personifications  of  Goethe's 
Gretchen  and  her  Barbel  in  "  Village  and  Town  " 
were,  for  instance,  never  surpassed.  She  cele- 
brated successively  her  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth, 
and  seventy-fifth  theatrical  anniversaries. 

Another  royal  engagement  recently  announced  is 
that  of  Princess  Margaret  of  Prussia,  the  sister  of 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Hesse.     The  Illustrated  American  says  of  her  : 

"  She  was  the  favorite  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick,  and,  since  her  father's  death,  she  has  not 
left  her  mother's  side  for  a  single  day.  She  is  an  excellent 
artist,  while  her  literary  faculty  has  made  her  very  useful 
in  sorting  out  and  arranging  her  father's  papers  and 
diaries,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  their  publication.  Al- 
though Princess  Margaret  is  not  pretty,  she  has  a  frank, 
pleasing  countenance,  and  her  sweetness  of  disposition 
caused  her  to  be  nicknamed,  when  a  little  girl,  '  Laughing 
Gooseblossom,'  Her  attachment  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Hesse  dates  from  some  time  back,  and,  although  she  was 
spoken  of  as  a  possible  bride  for  the  Czarowitch,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Italy,  or  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  she  has 
always  declared  she  would  marry  near  home,  so  as  not  to 
be  separated  from  her  mother.  Princess  Margaret  spends 
two  hours  a  day.  in  grounding  herself  in  the  best  English 
literature;  her  favorite  novelists  are  Miss  Austen  and 
Thackeray.  She  admires  Froude above  all  living  historians, 
and,  like  her  mother,  makes  a  point  of  reading  every  new 
work  of  any  importance  published  in  London." 

The  last  British  Ministry  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  brilliant  women  surrounding  it.  There 
were  Lady  Salisbury,  Lady  Cadogan.  Lady  London- 
derry, and  I^ady  Zetland  among  others.  With  the 
new  ministry  it  is  quite  different.  The  great  age  of 
Mrs.  Gladstone  exempts  her  from  many  social  duties. 
The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  home 
affairs,  and  the  lord  secretary  for  Ireland  are  widow- 
ers. This  makes  it  certain  that  the  burden  of  social 
life,  which  is  heavy  and  exacting,  will  fall  almost 
wholly  upon  Lady  Spencer  and  Lady  Ripon. 
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PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &   CO. 

Fine  Art    Auctioneers,    110    Montgomery  St. 

AUCTION  DAILY. 

Personal  attention  civen  to  Household  Sales  on  owner's 
premises  and  outside  Store  Sales. 

COMMENCING 

MONDAY,     Sept.     2(5,     1892 

And  following;  days,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
—  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  — 

JAPANESE   CURIOS 

CONSIGNED  DIRECT  FROM  JAPAN. 

Consisting  in  part  of  Cloisonne  and  Satsuma 
OoodSt  in  new  and  rich  designs  of  Vases, 
Plaques.  Pedestals,  and  numerous  novel- 
ties of  rare  workmanship. 

Fine  silk  hand  -  embroidered  Screens* 
Ladies'  Wrappers,  Gent's  Smoking-Jackets( 
Table  Covers,  Spreads,  etc. 

Choice  Ebony  Tables,  Cabinets,  etc. 

Oriental  Rugs,  very  antique :  many  rare 
and  attractive  curios  — gold,  silver,  bronze, 
ivory,  etc. 

Chairs  provided  for  ladies,  vrho  are  spe- 
cially invited. 

EXHIBITION  THIS   DAY. 


Terms  cash. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Auctioneers. 


THE    MARECHAL    NIEL 

COR.   JONES   and    ELLIS    STS. 

Quiet  Family  Hotel,  centrally  located. 
Handsomely  furnished,  sunny  rooms,  with 
board.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every 
room.  Elevator;  electric  bells:  table  and 
service  unsurpassed. 


GOODYEAR  S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can    he  worn    in  place  of  an    Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  £■£■&£  -J  tT 

577  and  57»  MARKKT  STREET. 


DO    YOU    SMOKE 


? 


LINCOLN'S 


CABINET  J 

CIGARS. 
IF  NOT,  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THEM. 


? 


September  26,  1892. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Thompson-Carleton  Wedding. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was 
crowded  last  Tuesday  evening  with  a  fashionable 
assemblage  to  witness  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  L. 
Carleton  and  Chaplain  Frank  Thompson.  U.  S.  N. 
It  was  what  is  generally  termed  a  naval  wedding, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  brilliant  affair.  The  bride,  who 
is  a  handsome  demi-blonde,  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris.  She  is  highly  accomplished  and 
is  a  general  favorite  in  society  circles.  Her  uncle, 
Mr.  Norris,  is  ill  in  New  York  city,  and  consequently 
was  unable  to  attend  the  wedding.  The  groom  is 
the  son  of  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  of  Miss- 
issippi, and  is  chaplain  on  the  United  States  cruiser 
Charleston.  He  possesses  sterling  qualities  that  have 
won  for  him  the  highest  esteem  of  his  fellow-officers 
in  the  service.  Chaplain  Thompson  expected  that 
his  father  would  be  here  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  but  he  is  attending  the  Episcopal  confer- 
ence in  Baltimore  and  was  obliged  to  forego  the  trip. 

The  chancel  was.  for  the  nonce,  transformed  to 
represent  a  tropical  garden,  with  towering  palms, 
ferns,  and  bamboo-trees  set  here  and  there,  and  it 
was  illuminated  by  the  polished  brass  candelabra 
standards  and  the  chaptrel  lights  that  encircled  the 
pillars.  A  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  as 
Colonel  Mayer  played  an  organ  voluntary,  four 
clerical  friends  of  the  groom,  robed  in  white  sur- 
plices, entered  the  chancel  from  either  side,  and, 
after  a  brief  prayer  before  the  altar,  took  seats  at 
the  sides.  These  gentlemen  were  Rev.  R.  C. 
Foute,  Rev.  William  Bollard,  of  VaUejo,  Rev.  E. 
B.  Church,  and  Chaplain  J.  K.  Lewis,  U.  S.  N. 
Soon  after  this  the  "  Bridal  Chorus,"  from  "  Lohen- 
grin," was  played,  and  Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols  ap- 
peared in  the  chancel,  with  the  groom  and  his  best 
man,  Dr.  A.  M.  Dupuy  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  bridal-party.  With  the 
first  notes  of  the  chorus  the  congregation  arose  and 
witnessed  the  advent  of  the  cortege  from  the  church 
entrance.  First  came  the  six  ushers,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Wells  L.  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Hunker,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant  James  E.  Mahoney,  U.  S.  M.  C,  En- 
sign Henry  A.  Wiley,  U.  S.  N.,and  Ensign  Frederic 
B.  Bassett,  U.  S.  N.  They  are  all  fellow-officers  of 
the  groom  on  the  Charleston,  and  wore  the  full- 
dress  uniform  of  their  respective  ranks.  The  best 
man  was  also  in  uniform,  but  the  groom  wore  the 
usual  full  dress  of  a  civilian.  After  the  ushers  came 
the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Helen  Gibbs,  Miss  Minnie 
Horton,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor.  Miss  Salie  Huie, 
Miss  Virginia  Gibbs,  and  Miss  Susie  McEwen. 
Quite  a  distance  down  the  aisle  the  ushers  and  maids 
halted,  and,  the  partners  facing  each  other,  formed 
an  avenue,  through  which  walked  the  maid  of 
honor,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  followed  by  the  bride, 
who  was  escorted  by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Frank  Norris. 
This  trio  entered  the  chancel,  followed  by  the  brides- 
maids, and  the  ushers  were  ranged  along  the  chancel 
rail.  As  they  stood  in  their  positions  the  scene  was  a 
charming  one,  brightened  as  it  was  by  the  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  color  in  the  dresses  of  the  young 
ladies — white,  pink,  and  yellow — and  the  glistening 
golden-hued  regalia  of  the  officers. 

The  ceremony  was  exceedingly  impressive.  It  was 
performed  by  Bishop  Nichols,  and  in  the  prayer  he 
was  joined  in  unison  by  the  other  clergy  present  in 
the  chancel.  After  the  ceremony,  the  organist  played 
Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March,"  and  the  bridal 
party  left  the  chancel  for  their  carriages.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  friends  were  invited  to  attend  the 
reception  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris, 
1822  Sacramento  Street.  The  rooms  had  been  at- 
tractively and  artistically  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage  deftly  mingled.  The  bridal  bower  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  main  salon  was  draped  effectively 
with  the  national  colors,  garlanded  with  white  chrys- 
anthemums and  other  flowers,  and  surmounted  with 
a  true-lover's  knot.  Red,  white,  and  blue  were  the 
predominating  colors  in  the  decoration,  and  they 
were  as  pretty  as  they  were  appropriate.  Under  the 
canopy  the  newly  married  couple  received  the  con- 
gratulations of    their    friends.      The  toilets  of   the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powdkr  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  V. 


ladies  of  the  bridal  party  were  particularly  handsome, 
and  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  a  beautiful  Empress  robe  of  blanc 
ivoire  velours  de  Russe,  made  with  a  long  court-train,  and 
completely  covered  by  an  elegant  robe  of  point  d'Angleterre 
and  point  d'Alencon  lace,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the 
ribbed  velvet  was  seen.  The  lace  was  an  heirloom  in  the 
famQy,  and  was  presented  to  the  bride  by  Mrs.  Norris. 
The  corsage  was  round,  back  and  front,  and  bordered  with 
garlands  of  fleurs  d'oranger.  while  the  sleeves  were  short 
and  puffed  high  at  the  shoulders.  Around  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  was  a  guimpe  of  white  moleine,  ornamented  with 
orange-blossoms.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  spray  of  orange- 
blossoms,  and  from  it  depended  the  veil  of  white  silk 
moleine,  which  was  somewhat  shorter  than  is  usually  worn. 
She  wore  long  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid,  and  carried  a 
shower  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  very  stylish  and  becoming 
Empire  gown  of  corn-colored  bengaline,  made  with  a  demi- 
train.  The  corsage  was  decollete,  and  was  finished  with  a 
bertha  of  Duchesse  lace,  which  fell  at  the  back  and  front  to 
the  waist.  The  sleeves  were  of  corn-colored  velvet,  made 
high  and  puffed  and  finished  with  a  fall  of_the  Duchesse 
lace.  Her  gloves  matched  her  costume.  Inher  dark  hair 
she  wore  a  single  Jacqueminot  rose,  and  her  hand-bouquet 
was  formed  of  a  cluster  of  these  roses,  tied  with  red  silk. 

The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  alike  in  pretty  toilets  of 
the  First  "Empire  style,  of  pink  flowered  India  silk,  made 
with  demi-trains.  The  corsage  was  round,  with  a  large 
bow-knot  at  the  back,  and  from  the  border  fell  flounces  of 
pink  chiffon.  The  puffed  sleeves  were  met  by  gloves  of 
pink  undressed  kid.  They  carried  clusters  of  pink  amaryllis, 
tied  with  pink  ribbons. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  wore  a  rich  Louis  Quinze  robe  of  black 
silk,  delicately  brocaded  with  blue  in  floriated  designs.  The 
corsage  was  cut  square  and  was  trimmed  with  blue  chiffon, 
and  the  sleeves  extended  to  the  elbows,  where  they  met  the 
gloves  of  buff-colored  undressed  kid.  Her  coiffure  was 
powdered  and  arranged  a  la  Pompadour,  and  her  ornaments 
were  diamonds. 

A  string  orchestra  played  concert  selections  as  the 
guests  arrived  and  during  the  supper,  which  was 
served  at  ten  o'clock  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig. 
The  bridal  party  was  seated  in  the  dining-room  at  a 
large  table  that  was  plentifully  embellished  with  La 
France  roses.  The  supper  was  a  particularly  elab- 
orate one,  and  it  was  served  at  tete-a-tete  tables  set 
in  the  rooms  and  hall.  Several  felicitous  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to.  After  supper  a  number  of 
dances  were  enjoyed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  most  pleasantly  passed.  The  wedding  gifts 
were  of  unusual  beauty  and  elegance.  The  present 
from  the  ward-room  officers  to  the  bride  was  a  hand- 
some salad-bowl,  suitably  inscribed.  Chaplain  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  left  on  Wednesday  for  an  outing  of 
a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara.  When  they  return , 
they  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  November  at  1822 
Sacramento  Street.  Chaplain  Thompson's  term  of 
service  on  the  Charleston  has  not  yet  expired,  and 
he  is  away  merely  on  a  leave  of  absence.  He  may 
be  detailed  to  duty  at  Mare  Island  or  may  be  obliged 
to  sail  on  a  cruise  to  New  York.  In  the  latter  case, 
Mrs.  Thompson  will  remain  here  with  Mrs.  Norris 
for  a  while,  and  go  to  New  York  to  join  her  husband 
when  the  Charleston  reaches  the  Atlantic  side. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Senator  and  Mrs.  LeLand  Stanford  and  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood  will  leave  Europe  on  October  5th. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills  have  arrived  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  M.  Nuttall  and  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall  have  arrived 
in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Bergen,  who  have  been  occu- 
pying a  cottage  in  ■  Sausalito  all  summer,  will  return  to  the 
city  about  October  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Barnard,  nee  Currier,  are  resid- 
ing at  1001  Pine  Street,  and  will  receive  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  after  September. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Coae  and  the  Misses  Cone,  of  Red  Bluff,  in- 
tend to  pass  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where 
she  will  remain  daring  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Edna  Snell  Poulson  has  given  up  her  European  trip, 
and  will  receive  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  1018  Sutter 
Street. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Strickland  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 
Mr.  Arpad  Haraszthy. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  is  very  ill  at  her  residence,  305  Buchanan 
Street. 

Miss  Zeile,  Miss  Henrietta  Zeile,  and  Mr.  John  Zeile 
are  en  route  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  will  be  away 
until  next  spring. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  is  expected  to  return  from  Europe 
early  'n  October. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore  and  Miss  Fillmore  have  gone  East, 
and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Alameda  after  passing  a  fortnight  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg  is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  attend- 
ing the  Grand  Army  encampment.  Mrs.  Smedberg  and 
Miss  Smedberg,  who  are  at  West  Point,  will  return  home 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Robert  Yates,  Mrs.  John  C.  Yates,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Yates  will  leave  for  New  York  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
last  week,  after  passing  the  summer  here  and  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  here  on  a  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman  have  been  passing  the 
week  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  and  the  Misses  Younger  arrived 
in  Vienna  last  Saturday,  and  will  remain  there  probably  a 
year.  Since  their  arrival  in  Europe,  they  have  made  a  tour 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  arrived  from  New 
York  last  Monday  on  a  special  train,  and  are  occupying 
their  home,  formerly  the  Colton  mansion,  on  California 
Street.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  niece,  Miss  C. 
D.  Huntington,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Campbell.  Mr.  A.  N. 
Towne  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  went  to  Ogden  to  meet 
them. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  is  staying  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Arnold  have  been  paying  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  the  Misses  Breeze,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Breeze  returned  from  Europe,  a  week  ago,  on  the  steamer 
Majestic  of  the  White  Star  Line.  They  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dunham  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
to  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Emma  and  Ruth 
Childs,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  returned  from  Monterey  and 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
their  visit  at  Castle' Crag. 

Mr.  artd  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
health  resorts  in  Like  County.  They  will  pass  the  winter 
in  the  East. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrookat  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  are  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  will  receive  hereafter  on  the  first 
and  second  Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sanderson  will  pass  the  winter  at 
The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss 


Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  Miss  May  Hoffman 
will  leave  for  their  Eastern  trip  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WOlis  Polk  will  leave  for  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  has  been  passing  several  weeks  in 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hinkle  are  residing  at  The 
Colonial. 

Miss  Angela  Sullivan  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
at  Napa  and  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Appleton  Maguire  have  returned 
from  their  trip  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  James  M.  Hanford,  Jr..  has  gone  to  Tucson  to  fill 
an  important  position  there  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Warren  are  the  guests  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Rcis,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Earl  T.  Kerr  is  visiting  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas,  who  are  at 
their  villa  near  Mountain  View,  will  return  to  their  resi- 
dence on  Taylor  Street  early  in  October. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  wQl  re- 
main at  Castle  Crag  another  week. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sulhvan  was  in  Bayreuth  when  last  heard 
from. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence,  Mrs.  Dunne,  Mrs.  L.  S.  B. 
Sawyer,  and  Miss  Ada  Sullivan  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of 
Marysville,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Sutro  and  Miss  Clara  Sutro  have  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  have  returned  to  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  passing  the  season  at  their 
ranch  near  Napa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  will  close  their  Menlo 
Park  villa  early  in  October  and  letura  to  their  city  home. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  has  gone  East  and  will  be  away  about 
two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutcheon  and  Miss  McCutcheon 
have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  who  passed  the  summer  in 
Santa  Cruz,  have  returned  to  the  city. 

Mr.  William  GersUe,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  expected 
here  next  month. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  was  in  Paris  last  week. 

Captain  John  Bermingham  is  at  the  Gilsey  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  have 
been  at  Lake  Tahoe  since  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hendry  will  leave  for  the  East  Monday  to  be 
absent  several  months. 

Judge  Ralph  C.  Harrison  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Mark  B.  Carr  will  leave  soon  for  South  America,  and 
will  be  away  several  months.  During  his  absence,  Mrs. 
Carr  will  reside  in  Oakland  with  her  father,  Mr.  J.  L.  X. 
Shepard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herrmann  have  gone  to  Pasadena, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Houghton  are  at  the  United  States 
Hotel  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  are  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  have  left  London,  and 
are  now  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  have  returned  from  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  and  Miss  Judah  are  paying  a 
visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  passing  the 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  and  Miss  Jennie 
de  la  Montanya  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  are  at  their 
residence,  1510  Taylor  Street. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  have  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Rodney  Smith  returned  last  Thursday  from  a  four 
mouths'  visit  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  gave  a  delightful  breakfast  re- 
cently in  honor  of  Mrs.  Selfridge,  wife  of  Admiral  Sel- 
fridge,  U.  S-  N.,  who  will  soon  leave  for  Washington,  D. 
C.  Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen,  and  the  menu  was  elab- 
orate. 

Lieutenant  L.  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from 
the  East  last  week,  en  route  to  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  where  he  will  be  stationed. 

General  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.f  are  staying 
at  The  Colonial. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  Moale,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Holley,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  at  San  Jose. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Bean,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Apache,  A,  T.,  and  has 
joined  his  troop  at  Fort  Bowie,  A.  T. 

Lieutenant  Frederic  A.  Tripp,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Willet 's  Point,  New  York,  on 
October  1st,  and  will  then  return  to  his  station  at  Angel 
Island. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  has  been  assigned 
quarters  in  the  Tuileries. 


The  advertisement  of  the  brigand  Candino,  in  the 
Journal  of  Sicily,  complaining  of  a  correspondent's 
letter,  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  march  of  civili- 
zation. He  is  still  pursuing  his  profession  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  band,  and  he  begs  to  stale 
"through  your  esteemed  columns  "(for  which  pur- 
pose he  forwards  five  francs)  that  the  remarks  in 
question  are  injurious  to  him.  "We  do  not  touch 
the  poor  who  work  for  their  living,  but  only  the  rich. 
Nor  do  we  kill  persons  with  a  dagger,  as  is  infamously 
asserted  of  the  man  Cassetaro  ;  we  shot  him." 


Fashion  in  Champagne. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  suddenly  decided  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  no  wine  was  suitable  for  the  royal 
palate  but  Pommery  Sec,  all  other  wines  were  ban- 
ished from  the  little  suppers  which  the  prince  gave 
to  his  friends,  and  "  Pommery"  became  the  proper 
thing.  If  a  nobleman  prepared  a  banquet,  Pommery 
was  the  first  consideration.  The  London  dealers 
were  so  surprised  that,  until  they  communicated  with 
the  French  head -quarters,  they  could  hardly  supply 
the  demand.  It  was  the  same  way  in  America  : 
New  York  society  was  seized  with  the  craze,  and  in 
every  fashionable  novel  of  the  season,  Pommery  Sec 
figures  prominently. — Eastern  Exchange. 


—  Oakland  at  last  has  a  first-class  hotel 

in  the  Hotel  Metropolc,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
and  Thirteenth  Streets.  It  is  a  splendid  modern 
hotel,  handsomely  furnished.  It  is  managed  by  Mr. 
M.  Clark,  who  opened  its  doors  on  the  first  of  this 
month. 

■    ♦    » 

—  K.RITIKO,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruUd  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


BABY'S  BLOOD  AND  SKIN 

Cleanaed  arjd  purified  of  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  by  the  celebrated 

CUT1CURA     REMEDIES 

These  great  skin  cures,  blood 
purifiers,  and  humor  remedies 
afford  immediate  it  lief  in  the 
most  torturiDg  of  Itching  and 
Burning  Eczemas  and  other  Itch- 
ing, scaly,  cruated,  and  blotchy 
skin  ana  scalp  diseases,  permit 
rest  and  sleep,  and  poL..  to  a 
1  permanent  and  economical  fbe- 
[  cause  most  speedy)  cure  wheti 
'  the  best  phy^R-iuns  and  all  other 
remedies  fail.  Thousands  of 
grateful  testimonials  attest  their  wonderful,  un- 
failing, and  Incomparable  efficacy.  Sold  every- 
where.  Potteb  Dbttg  A2TD  Chem.'Cobp.,  Boston. 
"  All  About  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 

pi  DV'C  ^^°  aQt*  Scarp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I  V  byCcricuRA  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

HOW  MY  SIDE  ACHES! 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 
and  Uterine  Pains,  and  Rheumatism  re- 
lieved in  one  minute  by  the  Cnticnra 
..J  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    The  first  and  only 
instantaneous  pain-killing,  strengthening  plaster. 


H03IK  COMFORTS  ARK 
not  enough.  Every  lady 
wants  to  feel  comfortable  in  society, 
but  she  can  not  with  her  face  dis- 
figured by  wrinkles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, freckles,  tan,  moth-patches, 
etc.  Lola  Monte  z  Cream, 
the  Skin  Food,  restores  the 
complexion  to  youth.  Price,  75  cts. 
per  pot — pot  lasts  3  months.  Mrs. 
Xettie  Harrison,  America's  Beau- 
ty Doctor,  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.   All  the  latent  Hall-room.  Fancy, 
and  Stage  1'ances. 


LADIES  WILL   FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 

—  AT    THE  — 

CALIFORNIA    CLOAK    CO. 

CHAS.   MAYER,  JR.,  &  CO. 


Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Children's  Cloaks 
and  Ladies'  Suits  and  Furs  on  hand. 


Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 


105   POST    STREET, 

First  Floor.  Opposite  White  House. 

LADIES 

Do  not   delay   calling   on   us.     Our 
Stock  of 

CLOTHING 

—FOR- 

Boys  and  Children 

Is   the   most   complete  ever  exhib- 
ited in  the  West.     We  regulate  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Best  Goods. 
Just  received  the  very  Latest  in 

Neckwear.  Underwear.  Dress  Shirts. 

Bath  Robes.   Gowns. 

House  Coats.      Traveling  Shawls. 

Rugs,  Etc. 

Men's    Suits,    Overcoats, 
and   Ulsters, 

The  jrn    Latest  Fads. 

ONLY    IMPORTERS     OF 

Children's  Hats  andCaps 

ROOS  BROS. 

27. 29, 31, 33, 35. 37  Ke 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  26,  i£ 


THE     HEART    OF     A    DEBUTANTE. 

And  How  a  Clever  Woman  Read  Its  Secret. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  thirty. 
Miss  May  Darling,  eighteen. 

Mr.  Darcy. 

Captain  Bingham,  j 

Major  Heaviside,  \Miss  Darling's  partners. 

Mr.   LaWSON.  I 

Mr.  Vane, 

SCENE.— The  last  bail  of  the  season. 

Bingham  [to  Mrs.  Meredith,  in  the  conserva- 
tory, as  the  music  strikes  up}— By  Jove  !  My  dance 
with  May  Darling  ;  T  mustn't  miss  that. 

Mrs.  Meredith \sarcaiitcatty\-Oo. no  account! 

Good-bye,  for  the  present.  [Exit  B  INCH  AM,  hastily. 
Enter  DARCT.]     Well.  Jack  ? 

Darcv  [nervously,  sitting  down]— I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me,  dear  Mrs.  Meredith. 

MRS.  Meredith— I'll  do  anything  for  you.  my 
dear  boy— but  dance  with  you. 

Darcv  [shortly]— \  don't  want  you  to  dance  with 
me. 
Mrs.  Meredith— Thank  you. 

/—Not  now,  at  least.     But  why  do  you  say 
you  won't  ? 

Mrs.  Meredith— Because  I  don't  care  to  have 
my  feet  trodden  on  every  minute  because  you  are 
watching  May  Darling  instead  of  minding  your  steps 
—to  be  your  partner  in  the  lancers  so  that  you  may 
get  May  Darling  to  be  our  tds-d-vis—Xo  be  brought 
up  short  in  a  waltz  that  you  may  stop  near  where 
May  Darling  is  fanning  herself  and  talking  to  her 

partner 

Darcv— Heavens !     You  don't  mean  to  say  you 

notice 

Mrs.  Meredith— Don't  interrupt !  Now,  though 
May  Darling  is  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  girl  of  the 
season,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
vastate the  ball- room  in  this  way.  She  puts  all  you 
men  into  such  a  state  of  comatose  adoration  that  you 
are  absolutely  useless  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life ;  and  1  consider  it  is  time  she  made  up  her  mind 
one  way  or  another  and  selected  her  victim— her 
permanent  victim. 

Darcv  [eagerly}  —  What  extraordinary  intuitions 
you  have !    That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 

about.     I  am  wasting 

Mrs.  Meredith — Away? 

Darcv — No,  my  time.  Don't  laugh  ;  I  assure  you 
it  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter.  And  she  puzzles 
me.  Most  women  make  up  their  minds  long  before 
a  man  does,  and  can't  help  letting  him  see  it ;  but 
this  is  the  most  enigmatical  little  woman  I  ever — 
adored — for  I  really  do,  you  know.  Only  I  can't 
make  her  out  in  the  least. 

Mrs.  Meredith— Of  course  not.  The  girl  isn't  a 
fool. 

Darcv  [sharply]— What  do  you  mean? 
Mrs.  Meredith — Such  a  fool  as  to  show  her 
hand.     It's  her  first  season,  remember.    She  must 
not  be  too  precipitate.    In  the  game  of  marriage,  as 
in  poker,  you  must  "bluff"  a  little. 

Darcv  [bitterly] — You  mean  in  case  one  or  other 
of  the  players  may  be  disposed  to  "go  one  belter"  ? 
Mrs.   Meredith — Precisely.     It's  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Darcv — But  still,  in  the  end,  one  of  them  has  to 
"  see"  her,  and  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be 
me.     I  am  not  badly  off.     I  can  give  her  what  she 

has  been  accustomed  to 

Mrs.  Meredith — Then  you  should  "  call  "  !  To 
drop  this  poker  metaphor — you  should  propose  to 
her! 

Darcv  [ fretfully] — How  can   I    propose,   till   I 
know? 
Mrs.  Meredith — "  He  either  fears  his  fate  too 

much " 

DARCV  [stiffly] — No  man  should  expose  himself  to 
the  chance  of  a  refusal. 

Mrs.  Meredith  [archly] — Surely  the  chances  of 
that  in  your  case  are  infinitesimal  !  Strange,  too, 
some  men  are  poor-spirited  enough  to  risk  that  con- 
tingency. 

Darcy — Weak  idiots  !  A  man  ought  to  have 
more  sense  of  his  own  dignity.  /  have  never  given 
myself  away  yet,  and  I  don't  mean  to.  But  1  wish 
I  were  not  so  abominably  in  love. 

MRS.  Meredith  —  With  your  theories.  Jack 
Darcy.  you  should  have  contrived  to  keep  cool,  and 
wait  until  it  was  a  dead  certainty  before  you  bestowed 
your  affections.  But,  to  come  to  business,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ? 

Darcv— A  great  deal.  You  can  find  out  for 
me. 

Mks.    Meredith —"Which   way   her  affections 

tend?"     I'm   not  a  particular  friend   of  hers,  you 

know. 

Darcv— All  right,  then ;  you'll  tell  me  tin:  truth. 

Mr  .   Meredith— Cynic  1    Weil,  go  on;  what 

am  I  to  do  ? 

-  v— Watch  her.     They're  all  here,  confound 

them  ' 

in     Who?  . 
y -My  jKwvbli    rivals.     This  is  |hl    I 
of  the  season,  and  1  mean  it  lo  be  the  crucial  lest — 
for  me.     \jt\  me  sec — [counts  on  his  fingers] — Regy 
.  1-awson — — 
Mwy  Ml  Hi  I     '     "  all? 

v— Yes  ;  there's  nobody  else  that  1  know. 
Mr-..  Meredith— Quite  surr?    No  "outsider"  ? 
nf^rr  the  Derby,  the  other  day.     In  these  mat- 


ters, you  know,  one  should  always  take  the  unknown 
quantity  into  account. 

Darcy— That  really  is  all.  Those  are  the  only 
three  I'm  at  all  afraid  of,  and  I'm  not  really  afraid  of 
them.  There's  Bingham— her  mother  likes  Bing- 
ham, thinks  he  will  be  civil  to  her  when  she's  his 
mother-in-law.  Good  for  Bingham,  but  he  won't 
get  May,  she  snubs  him.    Then  Lawson 

MRS.  Mkkkdith— She  sits  on  the  stairs  with 
him. 

Darcv— That's  nothing.  She  goes  down  the 
garden  with  me. 

Mrs.  Meredith— One  for  you.  How  about 
Heaviside  ? 

Darcv— Oh.  we  need  hardly  count  him.  She 
only  takes  him  in  to  supper. 

Mrs.  Meredith  [quickly\—  Does  she  care  for 
supper  ? 

Darcy— Good  healthy  appetite.  I  don't  like 
angels. 

Mrs.  Meredith  [thoughtfully]— \  never  knew  a 
woman  whose  affections  were  engaged  know  or  care 
what  she  was  eating,  so  long  as  the  man  she  loved 
was  beside  her. 

Darcy — Good  heavens!  I  don't  want  her  affec- 
tions engaged.  I  have  never  made  love  to  her  yet. 
All  I  want  is  a  clear  course 

Mrs.  Meredith — And  no  favor? 

Darcv — To  any  one  buume,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Meredith — Well,  you  shall  have  all  my 
good  wishes.  Jack,  and  I  don't  back  Bingham,  or 
Heaviside,  or  Lawson — whom  else  did  you  mention  ? 
Happy  man,  to  have  only  three  rivals.  Now  go 
away,  and  leave  me  to  conduct  my  observations  in 
peace — it  has  to  be  settled  to-night,  you  say?  Go! 
Don't  you  see  you  prevent  people,  who  are  not  in 
love  with  Mav  Darling,  coming  to  ask  me  to  dance? 
[Exit  Darcv.] 

[Later  on.    In  the  ball-room.] 

Darcy  [to  Mrs.  Meredith] — Well? 

Mrs.  Meredith — Oh,  go  away.  I've  nothing  to 
tell  vou — nothing  conclusive,  at  least. 

Darcy — How  does  she  look? 

Mrs.  Meredith — Bored  to  death. 

Darcy — I  don't  wonder.     Heaviside 

Mrs.  Meredith — She  has  not  got  what  she  wants, 
1  can  tell  you  that  much. 

Darcy — Ah  !    Our  dance  hasn't  come  off  yet. 

Mrs.  Meredith — The  conceit  of  the  man  !  Now 
do  go  away,  you  unsettle  me.  I  shall  know  all  I 
want  by  the  end  of  the  evening.  Meet  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  in  an  hour's  time. 

*         *'*  *  *  *  *         * 

[Later  still,  at  the  door  of  the  ball-room.} 

May  Darling  [to  Bingham]  — Oh,  Captain 
Bingham,  I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  to  cut  our 
dance,  but  my  mother  is  taking  me  away.  She  says 
I  look  so  tired. 

Bingham     [enthusiastically]  —  You    look [she 

passes  on.] 

***  ***** 

Heaviside  [to  Miss  Darling]— Are  you  really  go- 
ing, Miss  Darling?  You  promised  I  should  take  you 
in  to  supper. 

May  Darling  [cheerfully^} — And  I  am  going  to 
break  iny  promise.  Dreadful  of  me,  isn't  it?  But 
one  must  do  as  one  is  told,  you  know.  Good-night ! 
[she  passes  on.] 

******* 
Lawson  [to  Miss  Darling] — May  I  come  and 
call  to-morrow,  Miss  Darling  ? 

May  Darling  [effusively]— Oh,  yes,  do.  It's  our 
last  reception  before  we  go  to  Hombourg.  Mind  you 
don't  forget  [she  passes  on.] 

******* 
Vane  [to  Miss  Darling,  on  the  stairs]— You  are 
not  off,  Miss  Darling  ?    I  was  hoping  for  a  dance 
with  you.     I've  just  come. 

May  Darling  [shyly]—  And  I  am  just  going! 
A — good-bye  !    [Passes  on.] 

******** 
Darcy  \who  has  followed  behind  Miss  Darling, 
to  Mrs.   Meredith    at  the  foot  of  the   stairs]— 
Well? 

Mrs.  Meredith  [pettishly]— \\'c\\\  You  have 
spoiled  my  evening  for  me.  I've  been  as  busy  as  a 
private  detective ! 

Darcy — You  have  your  reward — my  gratitude. 
I  know  I'm  eternally  obliged  to  you.  Dear  Mrs. 
Meredith,  the  result— the  result! 

Mrs.  Meredith  [gravely]— You  needn't  be  afraid 
of  Captain  Bingham  ! 
Darcy  [fervently}— Thank  heaven  ! 
Mrs.    Meredith— Nor  of  Heaviside— nor   Law- 
son  ! 

Darcy— Thank   heaven  again  I      Now   I  breathe 
freely.     I  shall  call  there  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Meredith— You  had  better  not. 

!)ari  v— Why  not?  I  rely  implicitly  on  your  judg- 
ment.    I  shall  propose 

Mrs.  Meredith— Stop  a  moment,  you  foolish 
man.     Don't  go  so  fast.     The  unknown  quantity 

DARi  r— What?    What? 

Mrs.  Meredith— Couldn't  you  see  her  eyes  just 
now?  Didn't  you  hear  her  voice?  Arc  you  blind 
.mil  deaf,  Jack  Darcy  ? 

No.  1   noticed  nothing.     Please  till  me  ! 
Quick  I 

Mrs.  Meredith— Why,  good  heavens,  can't  vou 
see  that  th._-  ^irl  is  head  ovei   eara  in  love  with  the 

e  spoke  to  on   thf  st.-itrs?     [Laughing.]     The 
"outsider"  wins"  hands  down  f— Black  and  White. 


THE    VALLEY.  OF    THE    SHADOW. 

Monologue  d'Outre  Tombe. 

(Pantoum.) 
Morn  and  noon  and  night. 

Here  I  lie  in  the  ground  ; 
No  faintest  glimmer  of  light, 
No  lightest  whisper  of  sound. 

Here  I  lie  in  the  ground  ; 

The  worms  glide  out  and  in  ; 
No  lightest  whisper  of  sound, 

After  a  life-long  din. 

The  worms  glide  out  and  in  ; 

They  are  fruitful  and  multiply  ; 
After  a  life-long  din, 

I  waich  them  quietly. 

They  are  fruitful  and  multiply, 

My  body  dwindles  the  while  ; 
I  watch  them  quietly  ; 

I  can  scarce  forbear  a  smile. 

My  body  dwindles  the  while, 

I  shall  soon  be  a  skeleton  ; 
I  can  scarce  forbear  a  smile 

They  have  had  such  glorious  fun. 

I  shall  soon  be  a  skeleton, 
The  worms  are  wriggling  away ; 

They  have  had  such  glorious  fun, 
They  will  fertilize  my  clay. 

The  worms  are  wriggling  away, 

They  are  what  1  have  been. 
They  will  fertilize  my  clay, 

The  grass  will  grow  more  green. 

They  are  what  I  have  been, 

1  shall  change,  but  what  of  that? 

The  grass  will  grow  more  green, 
The  parson's  sheep  grow  fat. 

I  shall  change,  but  what  of  that  ? 

All  flesh  is  grass,  one  says, 
The  parson's  sheep  grow  fat, 

The  parson  grows  in  grace. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  one  says. 

Grass  becomes  flesh,  one  knows, 

The  parson  grows  in  grace  ; 
I  am  the  grace  he  grows. 

Grass  becomes  flesh,  one  knows, 
He  grows  like  a  bull  of  Eashan. 

I  am  die  grace  he  grows ; 
I  startle  his  congregation. 

He  grows  like  a  bull  of  Bashan, 
One  day  he'll  be  Bishop  or  Dean, 

I  starde  his  congregation : 
One  day  I  shall  preach  to  the  Q— n. 

One  day  he'll  be  Bishop  or  Dean, 

One  of  those  science-haters  ; 
One  day  I  shall  preach  to  the  Q — n. 

To  think  of  my  going  in  gaiters  ! 

One  of  those  science-haters, 

Blind  as  a  mole  or  bat ; 
To  think  of  my  going  in  gaiters. 

And  wearing  a  shovel  hat ! 

Blind  as  a  mole  or  bat, 

No  faintest  glimmer  of  light, 
And  wearing  a  shovel  hat, 

Morning  and  noon  and  night. 

— From  "Love  in  Idleness.' 


The  Grave-Digger's  Song. 
The  crab,  the  bullace,  and  the  sloe, 

They  burgeon  in  the  spring ; 
And  when  the  west  wind  melts  the  snow, 

The  redstarts  build  and  sing. 
But  Death's  at  work  at  rind  and  root,- 

And  loves  the  green  buds  best ; 
And  when  the  pairing  music's  mute, 

He  spares  the  empty  nest. 
Death  !  Death  ! 

Death  is  master  of  lord  and  clown  ; 

Close  the  coffin  and  hammer  it  down. 

When  nuts  are  brown  and  sere  without, 

And  white  and  plump  within, 
And  juicy  gourds  are  passed  about, 

And  trickle  down  the  chin  ; 
When  comes  the  reaper  with  his  scythe, 

And  reaps  and  nothing  leaves. 
Oh,  then  it  is  that  Death  is  blithe, 

And  sups  among  the  sheaves. 
Death  !  Death  ! 

Lower  the  coffin  and  slip  the  cord ; 

Death  is  master  of  clown  and  lord. 

When  logs  about  the  house  are  stacked, 

And  next  year's  hose  is  knit, 
And  tales  are  told  and  jokes  are  cracked, 

And  faggots  blaze  and  spit ; 
Death  sits  down  in  the  ingle-nook. 

Sits  down  and  doth  not  speak  ; 
But  he  puts  his  arm  round  the  maid  that's  warm. 

And  she  tingles  in  the  cheek. 
Death  !  Death  ! 

Death  is  master  of  lord  and  clown  ; 

Shovel  the  clay  in,  tread  it  down. 

— Alfred  Austin. 


Ayer's  Ague  Cure  stimulates  the  liver  and  neu- 
tralizes the  malarial  poison  in  the  blood.  Warranted 
to  cure. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk   Street,   near-  Jackson. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Science! 

MEDICAL 
SCIENCE; 

has  achieved 
great  triumph 
the  production  of  3 


Trliich    will     cure    Sick  j 


BEECHAI 

PILLS 

Ftotis  Dlaorder*  arising  from  Impiilr«Mt  2 
J  inception.  Constipation  and  l»l»«r-  <j 
idered  Liver  ;  and  they  will  quickly  re- 3 
I  slorc  women  to  complete  health. 
|  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coaling.  j 
Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box.  « 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreaklastCocoa 

irliicli    is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  hasmorethanthreetimes 
j  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  byGrorers  everywhere. 

W.  BAZEE  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


GtUINA- 


£ 


—  Stebdman's  Soothing  Powders  a  success- 
ful remedy  for  over' fifty  years. 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING" 

EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 
and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 

Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

I  This  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle.in  ita  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 

!  gastrio  Juicee,  without  deranging  the  action 

I  of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  m  opt  powerful 


affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

23  rue  Dronot,  Parla. 

^  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


OZZOIfTS 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEaDTIFYIHG.  |.2.3. 

■  White,      11  . 

THREE  \  l\°*ittt.il  I   POZZONI8   | 


All  Druggists 

Fancy  Btorcs. 


September  26,  1892 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Carlvle  smoked  often  and  complained  much  of 
dyspepsia.  A  friend  once  ventured  to  suggest  that 
his  smoking  might,  perhaps,  injure  and  depress  him. 
"  Yes."  Carlvle  said,  "  and  the  doctors  told  me  the 
same  thing.  I  left  off  smoking  and  was  very  meeser- 
able  ;  so  I  took  to  it  again ,  and  was  very  meeserable 
still  ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  smoke  and  be  meeser- 
able than  to  go  without." 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  Nasr-ed-Din,  was  in  England 
in  1873.  When  informed  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
more  than  one  of  the  English  dukes,  he  calmly  told 
the  Prince  of  Wales  that  all  such  subjects  were  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
zealously  enjoined  upon  the  prince  the  necessity  of 
so  doing.  "  But,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  can  not 
do  that."  "  You,"  said  the  Shah,  in  astonishment — 
"you,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  can  not  put  a  sub- 
ject to  death?"  "By  no  means,"  said  the  prince, 
"  without  process  of  law."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the 
Shah  politely,  as  if  to  compromise  the  matter,  "I 
would  put  out  their  eyes." 


heard  away  back  in  the  supporting  column,  and  men 
who  could  not  see  him  for  the  dust  and  smoke 
cheered  him.  Something  passed  his  face  like  a 
flash  of  lightning — a  streak  of  flame  and  smoke. 
The  captain's  arms  went  up  and  he  sank  down  in  a 
heap.  Two  of  his  men  extended  their  hands,  and  he 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  said:  "Lead  me  to  the 
rear,  I  am  stone  blind."  His  eyes  were  wide  open, 
but  sightless.  Shell  or  shot  had  passed  so  close  to 
his  face  that  he  would  never  see  again. 


When  Charles  Dickens  was  in  Washington,  he 
met,  one  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  a 
young  consjessman  from  Tennessee,  whom  the  great 
novelist  had  offended  by  his  boorishness.  That 
morning,  Dickens  was  in  great  good  humor  and  full 
of  talk.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  found  an  almost  exact 
counterpart  of  Little  Nell."  "  Litde  Nell  who?" 
queried  the  Tennesseean.  Dickens  looked  him  ovei 
from  head  to  foot  and  from  foot  to  head  before  he 
snorted  out:  "My  Litde  Nell."  "Oh,"  said  the 
Tennesseean,  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  your  daughter 
with  you."  "  1  am  speaking  of  the  Litde  Nell  of  my 
fiction,  sir,"  retorted  Dickens,  flushing.  "  Oh."  said 
the  imperturbable  Tennesseean,  "  you  write  novels, 
do  you  ?  Don't  you  consider  that  a  rather  trifling 
occupation  for  a  grown-up  man  ?"  Dickens  snorted 
like  a  quarter-horse  and  hurried  down  the  avenue. 

When  the  railroad  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  was  opened,  an  old  peasant  determined 
to  take  a  ride  on  it  to  "  Mother  Moscow."  The 
down  express  and  the  up  express  met  at  Bologoe" 
— half-way  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
— and  the  passengers  of  both  trains  were  allowed 
half  an  hour  for  supper.  Among  the  people 
who  alighted  from  the  other  train,  the  old  peasant 
recognized  a  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time.  They  had  a  delightful  chat  together  over  their 
tea  in  the  restaurant,  and  then,  without  any  thought 
of  what  he  was  doing,  the  old  peasant  boarded  his 
friend's  train  instead  of  his  own.  The  talk  was  very 
merry  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  old  man  became 
grave  and  silent,  and  appeared  to  be  puzzling  deeply 
over  something.  At  last  he  broke  out :  "Ah,  Ivan, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  are  these  railroads  !  Here 
we  sit  in  the  same  car,  I  going  to  Moscow  and  you 
to  St.  Petersburg  1  " 

Napoleon  described  Talleyrand  as  one  whose  face- 
would  preserve  a  smile  while  he  was  being  kicked 
from  behind."  Talleyrand  had  his  revenge.  "  It  is 
a  pity,"  he  said,  "  that  so  great  a  man  should  have 
such  bad  manners."  And  the  mot  will  cling  to 
Napoleon  forever.  Macaulay  has  said  the  same 
thing  in  comparing  Caesar  widi  Napoleon:  "But, 
after  all,  Caesar  was  a  gendeman."  The  word  "  gen- 
tleman "  could  never  be  applied  to  the  modern  Caesar. 
He  twitted  a  lady,  whom  he  had  forced  into  the 
household  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  marked  by  the  small-pox,  and  received 
the  retort  :  "  A  Frenchman  would  never  have  told 
me  that."  When  Mme.  de  Talleyrand  was  pre- 
sented at  court,  he  had  nothing  more  gracious  to  say 
than  :  "  I  hope  that  the  conduct  of  Mme.  Talleyrand 
will  cause  the  levities  of  Mme.  Grand  to  be  for- 
gotten "  ;  an  insult  which  drew  forth  ihe  rejoinder  : 
"  I  could  not  follow  a  better  example  than  that  of 
Citoyenne  Bonaparte." 


One  day,  at  Edinburgh,  Lord  Rosebery  realized 
the  disadvantage  of  owning  swift  horses.  His 
brougham  had  met  him  at  Waverly  Station  to  take 
him  to  Dalmeny.  Lord  Rosebery  opened  the  door 
of  the  carriage  to  put  in  some  papers,  and  then 
turned  away.  The  coachman,  loo  well  trained  to 
look  round,  heard  the  door  shut,  and,  thinking  that 
his  master  was  inside,  set  ofF  at  once.  Pursuit  was 
attempted,  but  what  was  there  in  Edinburgh  streets 
could  overtake  those  horses?  The  coachman  drove 
seven  miles,  until  he  reached  a  point  in  the 
Dalmeny  Parks  where  it  was  bis  lordship's  custom 
to  alight  and  open  a  gate.  Here  the  brougham  stood 
for  some  minutes,  awaiting  Lord  Rosebery's  con- 
venience. At  last  the  coachman  became  uneasy  and 
dismounted.  His  brain  reeled  when  he  saw  an 
empty  brougham.  He  could  have  sworn  to  seeing 
his  lordship  enter.  There  were  his  papers.  What 
had  happened  ?  With  quaking  hand,  the  horses 
were  turned,  and,  driving  back,  the  coachman 
looked  fearfully  along  the  sides  of  the  road.  He 
6nally  met  Lord  Rosebery  traveling  in  great  good 
humor  by  the  omnibus. 


After  Napier's  batdes  with  the  Hindoos  opposed 
to  the  English ,  a  famous  juggler  visited  the  camp  and 
performed  his  feats  before  the  general,  his  family, 
and  staff.  Among  other  performances,  this  man  cut 
in  two,  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword,  a  lime  or  lemon 
placed  in  the  hand  of  his  assistant.  Napier  thought 
there  was  some  collusion  between  the  juggler  and 
his  retainer.  To  divide  by  a  sweep  of  the  sword  so 
small  an  object  on  a  man's  hand  without  touching 
the  flesh,  he  believed  to  be  impossible,  so  the  gen- 
eral offered  his  own  hand  for  the  experiment,  and 
stretched  out  his  right  arm.  The  juggler  looked 
verv  attentively  at  the  hand,  and  said  that  he  would 
not  make  the  experiment.  "  I  thought  I  would  find 
vou  out !  "  exclaimed  Napier.  "  But  stop,"  added  the 
other  ;  "let  me  see  your  left  hand."  The  left  was 
submitted,  and  the  man  then  said,  firmly  :  "  If  you 
will  hold  your  arm  steady.  I  will  perform  the  feat." 
"  But  why  the  left  hand,  and  not  the  right?"  "  Be- 
cause the  right  hand  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
there  is  a  risk  of  cutting  off  the  thumb ;  the  left  is 
high,  and  the  danger  will  be  less."  Napier  was 
startled.  "I  got  frightened,"  he  said;  "I  saw  it 
was  an  actual  feat  of  delicate  swordsmanship,  and  if 
I  had  not  abused  the  man  as  I  did  before  my  staff, 
and  challenged  him  to  the  trial,  I  honestly  acknowl- 
edge I  would  have  retired  from  the  encounter.  How- 
ever, I  put  the  lime  on  my  hand,  and  held  out  my 
arm  steadily.  The  juggler  balanced  himself,  and, 
with  a  swift  stroke,  cut  the  lime  in  two  pieces.  I  felt 
the  edge  of  the  sword  on  my  hand,  as  if  a  cold  thread 
had  been  drawn  across  it." 


A  Common-Sense  Remedy. 

In  the  matter  of  curatives  what  you  want  is  something 
that  will  do  its  work  while  you  continue  to  do  yours — a 
remedy  that  will  give  you  no  incovenience  nor  interfere 
with  yonr  business.  Such  a  remedy  is  Allcock's  Porol's 
Plasters.  These  plasters  are  not  an  experiment;  they 
have  been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years,  and  their  value  has 
been  attested  by  the  highest  medical  authorities,  as  well  as 
by  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  them.  They  re- 
quire no  change  of  diet  and  are  not  affected  by  wet  or  cold. 
Their  action  does  not  interfere  with  labor  or  business  ;  you 
can  toil  and  yet  be  cured  while  hard  at  work.  They  are  so 
pure  that  the  youngest,  the  oldest,  the  most  delicate  person 
of  either  sex  can  use  them  with  great  benefit. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis- 
representations. Ask  for  Allcock's,  and  let  no  solicitation 
or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


It  was    in  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg,  as  the 
army  was  thrown  across  to  attack  Lee  in  his  impreg- 
nable posidon.    A  shell  had  exploded  on  the  right  I 
of  an  advancing  regiment.     Confusion  followed.     A  I 
captain  sprang  out,  with  drawn  sword,  and  sought  to 
rally  the  men  of  his  company.     He  was  a  grand-  I 
looking  man,  tall  and  knightly,  and  he  had  the  voice  , 
of  a  lion.     "Into  line,   men — into  line!"  he  kept  ' 
shouting.     "  Fall  in,  Company  A  !    The  old  Second 
wants  you  to  lead  the  way  ! "      His    words   were  i 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  froni   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   VORIC: 

Teutonic October  5th  ]  Teutonic November  2d 

Britannic October  12th  |  Britannic November  9th 

Majestic October  19th  I  Majestic November  16th 

Germanic October  26th  |  Germanic November  23d 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majesac  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAN'D  KERSEY  .  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


GEDJLFULLERDESKCO. 

/MNUrAHTUPES. 

WBANK.OfFjCE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
\r638-S4BNIS5IWST. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLfON     Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  SsitFree    Manier,  Union  Sa.,  N.  Y. 


SAUS&LITO,  SAN  RAFAEL,  SAN  QUENTIH 

VIA 

NORTH  PACIFIC_COflST  RAILROAD 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Thursday,  August  7.  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11. 00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  11. 
(Sundays) — 8.oo,  9.00,  10.00,   11.30  A.  U.;  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

4.00,  5.25,  6.45  P.  M. 
Extra   trips   on   Sunday  for  Sausalito  at  11.00  a.  m.  and 

7-45  P-  »• 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a-  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  2.30,  4.00, 
5.25  p:  M- 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO   for  FAIRFAX  (week  days)— 

7.30  a.  u.;  5.00  p.  m. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00  A.  H. 


From  SAN"  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.10.  6.45,  7.45,  9.151  11.05  A-  M-i  T-45>  3-3°.  5-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — S.oo,  9.45,  11.00,  11.50  a.m.;  i.io,  2.25,  3.40, 
5.15,  6.05,  7.00  P.  H. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  FAIRFAX  for  SAN    FRANCISCO  (week  days)— 

7.36  a.  m.;  5.06  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 3.37,  5.15,  6.00,  7.02  P.  u. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From    MILL  VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  H.;  3-35,  5-05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 3. 05,   10.05,   it-20  a.  m.J  1.20.  2.45,  4.00,  5.30, 
6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From   SAUSALITO  for   -AX    FKANCIsCO  (week   days 
—6-45-  7-15.  8.15.  9-50.  n-45  *-  "-J  2-25-  4-05.  5-45  p-  M- 

(Sundays)— 3.45,  10.20.  11.40  a.  m.;  12.35,  >-45-  3-to,  4-25, 
6.00,  6.50,  7.45  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  P.  H. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Sa> 

Leave                  Through 
Francisco.     I     Trains. 

Arrive 
San  Francisco. 

7-30  * 

5.00  p. 

8.00  A 

Camp  Taylor 
M.  Week  Days]    Tocaloma, 
u.  Week  Days;  Point  Reyes, 
m.  Sundays            and  Way 
1     Stations. 

8.45  A.  H.  Week  Days 
6.15  p.  H.  Week  Days 
8.15  p.  m.  Sundays 

7.30  A 
5-00  P. 
S.OO  A 

M.  Week  Days 
M.  Saturdays 
M.  Sundays 

To  males, 
Howards, 
Duncan  Mills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 

8  45  a.  m.  Mondays 
6.15  p.  M.  Week  Days 
8.15  v.  h.  Sundays 

EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  at  25  per  cent,  reduction  from  single  tariff  rates. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion. — Round-tnp  tickets  sold 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales, 
52.00 ;  Howards,  $2.50 ;  Ca2adero,  S3.00. 

Sunday  Excursion. — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  day 
sold  only :  Camp  Taylor,  Tocaloma,  and  Point  Reyes 
$1.00;  Tomales,  $1.50;  Howards,  $2.00;  Duncan  Mills  and 
Cazadero,  $2.50. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Cazadero  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  on  arrival 
of  7.30  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco  for  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino 
City,  Fort  Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLLAM   GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM. 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansouie  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.   Line   to   New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th.  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Sept.  26th,  S3.  City  of  New  York ; 
Oct.  5th,  SS.  San  Bias  ;  Oct.  15th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney. 
Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzaaflo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — October  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
wul  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan   and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

China (via.  Honolulu).  . .   Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  P.  u. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ...  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  If. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  P.  u. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPASI. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic. .  .(via  Honolulu).    .Tuesday,  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  16 

Belgic  .   ...    Thursday,  December  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Tramc  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Aug.  2,  7,  17,  22,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  31. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Aug.  x,  7.  12,  17,  22,  27,  Sept.  and  Oct.  6,  iz,  16,  21,  26. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  a.  ML,  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  it  A.M.  For  portsin  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

leave      I  From  Sept.  3,  1892.         1     arrive. 

7-00  a.     Ben ic ia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento 7'5  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose. .  *  12.15  p. 
NDes  and  San  Jose J     6- 15  r. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga. 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p. 

S.oo  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-*5  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9-45  p. 

8-30  a.  Nfles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    MarysvQIe,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.4s  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Denting,   El    Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45  P. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Mflton *    8.45  P. 

12.00  If.     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livermore.  7.15  p. 

*  1. 00   P.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   p. 

1.30  p.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.45   p- 

3.00   p.  Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  .  9.45  a. 

4.00   p.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  *■ 

4.00   p.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 10.45  A- 

4.30   p.     Woodland  and  Orovtlle 10.45  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Niles  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.30  p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30  P.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojaveand  East 8.45  a. 

6.00  P.     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose..  7.45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

J     7.00   p.     Vallejo f     8.45   p. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysvflle,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8. 15  a. 

SANTA  CKCZ  DIVISION.   

X  7.45  A-  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Eig  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centrevflle,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*  2.15   p.     Centrevflle,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   p.     Centrevflle,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

*  7.00  A.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2.38   p. 

I     7-30  A.     Monterey   and  Santa  Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J     8 .  28   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gflroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis  Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

J     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations,     t     2.45   r. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3.30   p. 

*  2.30  P.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,   and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  A- 

*  3.30  p.     San  Jose,  Gflroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9-47  A. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5-15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park  and   principal   Way 

Stations f     7.30   p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  each  man 
must  be  his  own  judge  of  what  is  a  good 
advertisement.  And  he  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  be  his  own  most  merciless  critic. — 
Printers'  Ink. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April    24,    1892,   and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
SanRafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5^.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days- 
7-55-  9-3o.  «-3°  *■  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  0.40  11.10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  liburon  for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  A-  *■.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  m. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  11. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  ■*.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  m. 


Days — 6.25, 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 

Days. 


7.40  A. 
3.30  P. 
5-05    P- 


7.4O   A. 
3-30   P- 


7.40   A.    M 
3-3Q   f-    " 


7.40  A.   M.  S.OO  A. 
3-3Q    P.    M.I5.QO   P. 


.OO  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
5-QO   P.    M, 


8.O0    A. 
5.OO   P. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


IO. 40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  II 
7-25  P-M 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Guerneville. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

Sebastopol. 


10.40  A.  M 

6.05  P.  M 


10.40  A.  M 
I   6.05  P.  M 


Week 
Davs. 


8. 50  a.m. 
10.30A.M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 


S.50A.  M. 

6. tor.  m. 


and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyseryflle  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala. 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for^  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvflle,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
Ian 
,  Spri 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  "Lakeport, 
Wfllits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Wesrport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Pclaluma,  $1.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg, 
S3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  S4.50  ;  to  Hopland.  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
S6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  S2.70;  to  Guernevflle,  S3. 75:  to 
Sonoma,  $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $i.So. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50 ;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3  ;  to  Ukiah.  $4. 50  ;  to  Hopland,  S3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,   $1.80;  to  Guernevflle,  $2.50;  to  Sor 
to  Glen  Ellen,  St. 20. 

H.  C.  WH1TJN"-. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  I  ta 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  30  Bfool 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


September  26. 


When  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  after  an  artistic  part- 
nership of  a  life-time,  parted  in  enmity,  each  sought 
a  new  associate.  Sullivan  wandered  up  and  down 
the  earth,  seeking  a  kindred  spirit  and  finding  none. 
Gilbert,  more  fortunate,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Alfred  Cellier.  a  young  English  composer  of  French 
extraction  and  with  a  French  name.  He  was  known 
as  the  writer  of  light  music  which  had  been  favor- 
ably received.  He  had  composed  gay  comic  operas 
which  had  drawn  good  houses.  He  was  brimful  of 
humor,  and.  withal,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  music  which  Offenbach  had  never  acquired,  and 
which  had  been  one  of  Sullivan's  strong  points.  It 
was  confidently  predicted  that  he  would  take  high 
rank  among  the  composers  of  the  day.  He  accepted 
Gilbert's  offers,  and  "The  Mountebanks"  was  the 
result.  But  the  young  musician's  health  was 
feeble.  Protracted  labor  exhausted  him.  He  had 
the  seeds  of  death  in  his  bosom.  In  the  effort 
to  compose  a  work  which  would  be  worthy  of  a 
brilliant  libretto,  he  overtaxed  his  powers,  and  after 
his  piece  was  finished,  but  before  it  was  played,  his 
brief  and  glorious  life  came  to  an  end. 

The  play  was  moderately  successful.  It  is  one 
of  Gilbert's  queerest  conceits.  The  manager  of  a 
troupe  of  mountebanks  discovers  a  drug  which  con- 
verts an  actor  into  the  real  personage  he  has  under- 
taken to  personate.  He  administers  the  drug  to  two 
members  of  the  troupe,  who  represent  clock-work 
figures  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  and  they  become 
pieces  of  clock-work  with  slots  in  their  bosoms,  in 
which  the  spectator  is  invited  to  drop  a  penny. 
Onlv  it  is  necessary  to  wind  them  up  at  the  usual  inter- 
vals ;  were  that  neglected,  they  would  die.  It  is  easy 
to  realize  the  fun  which  this  would  enable  Gilbert  to  put 
into  the  parts  of  the  two  performers  who  started  out 
to  be  automata  and  really  find  themselves  converted 
into  living  clock-work  figures.  Mixed  with  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  are  a  buffoon,  a  body  of  monks,  a 
chorus  of  village  girls,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  funny 
people,  who  perpetrate  dull  jokes  and  sing  songs 
from  the  beginning  of  the  play  to  the  end. 

The  name  "  mountebank  "  curiously  illustrates  the 
changes  of  meaning  which  a  word  undergoes.  As 
the  word  " demi-monde"  was  invented  by  Dumas, 
not  to  describe  ladies  of  shady  repute,  but  to  depict 
the  class  which  is  not  actually  in  society  fie  monde) 
and  vet  which  hangs  on  its  outskirts,  respectable, 
probably,  yet  just  a  trifle  uncertain  of  its  footing  ;  so 
a  mountebank  originally  meant  a  man  who  mounted 
a  bench  or  banc  to  sell  a  quack  medicine  by  Mun- 
chausenisms  about  its  marvelous  effects.  Shake- 
speare tells  us  that  a  mountebank  cheats  by  boasting 
and  false  pretences  ;  in  his  day.  such  an  operator  was 
liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  pillory.  After  a 
time,  the  itinerant  nostrum-vender  combined  ventril- 
oquism and  acrobatic  feats  with  his  commerce,  and 
the  mountebank  became  the  character  which  Fred- 
erick Warde  depicts  with  such  vigor  and  pathos. 
Here  he  is  a  strolling  actor,  a  barn-storm t-r,  familiar 
at  fairs  and  at  chronic  war  with  the  village  constable 
and  the  town  marshal ;  he  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  stout  lady  who  takes  the  gate-money,  a  boy  who 
climbs  to  his  father's  head  and  leaps  upon  the  flying 
trapeze,  and  a  girl  in  lights  who  dances  a.  pas  seul  to 
the  admiration  of  the  boys  and  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  clergyman. 

In  the  life  of  the  modern  mountebank  are  always 
dramatic  possibilities*  His  precarious  livelihood ; 
the  queer  approximation  of  the  glories  of  pomps  and 
spangles  with  the  sordid  life  of  wanderers  who  arc 
often  at  a  loss  to  find  material  for  a  meal ;  the  strange 
I  a  fortune  which  often  oscillates  be- 
tween dazzling  success  and  squalid  failure-  ;  the 
motley  troupe,  comprising  a  drunken  manager,  a 
fairy  of  liberal  principles,  an  athlete  who  is  consumed 
with  Iovl-  for  the  fairy  and  who  propo^-s  to  punch  her 
a'linir.Ts.aboy  or  two  with  indistinct  notions  of  meum 
and  tuum,  a  utility  man  whose  range  of  slang  is 
prodigious,  an  old  woman  who  has  seen  everything, 
nothing  surprises,  and  who  is  quite  ready  to 
carry  messages  to  the  fairy — all  these  people,  with 
hearts  underneath  their  clastic  jackets,  and  quite 
often  very  big  hearts  indeed — here  is  a  set  of  dram-i/it 
persona  all  ready  shaped  for  the  playwright's  touch. 

photographed    them   when    he    dxi 
Jarl.-y.and  painted  little  Nell,  hesitating,  as  her  com- 
panion    whispered :     "  Codlin's    your     friend,    not 
Short."     A  whole  library  of  modem   French  novels 
paint    the    romantic    adventures    of     mom.' 
with  Inch*   passions,  their  Jealousies,  their  hopes, 

ihdr    (ear-*,    and    the)] 

"  Mont'  Oriol,"  with  its  savage  hero  ;  if  the  author 

could    have    refrained    from  oto  cheap 

I  work  of  merit.     What  a  lurid  picture  of  jcal- 
Dgetnce  is  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  light 


m  the  circus  just  as  the  property-man's  rfral  is  taking 
his  saut  pcrilleux  from  one  trapeze  to  another ! 
That  is  real  drama — drama  which  coerces  the  spec- 
tator to  hold  his  breath,  gasping. 

There  is  no  melodrama  in  Gilbert's  "  Mounte. 
banks."  They  are  very  commonplace  rascals,  in- 
deed, whose  business  is  highway  robber)-,  yet  whose 
motto  is  "Heroism  without  risk!"  They  disguise 
themselves  as  monks  in  order  to  rob  a  duke  and 
duchess,  and.  under  the  spell  of  the  magic  drug, 
become  monks  in  reality — for  the  time.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  is  their  object  in  life,  or  in  the  piece, 
or  in  what  way  the  action  would  suffer  if  they  were 
eliminated.  They  sing  some  fair  choruses,  and  kick 
their  feet  aboutas  if  they  were  learning  clog-dancing  ; 
but  their  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  fill  up  the 
stage. 

The  whole  play  is  a  purposeless  affair.  The  trans- 
formation under  the  effect  of  the  drug  leads  the  spec- 
tator to  expect  some  good  fooling,  after  the  manner 
of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ;  but  the  ex- 
pectation is  disappointed.  With  the  exception  of 
Louis  Harrison  and  Laura  Clement,  who  are  trans- 
formed by  the  drug  into  clock-work  figures,  the  per- 
sonages act  after  they  undergo  the  medication  much 
as  they  did  before.  Harrison  was  droll  as  the  clown, 
and  Miss  Clement  was  really  good  as  the  dancing- 
girl,  whose  vitals  have  been  replaced  by  works.  But 
these  are  the  only  two  members  of  the  cast  who 
elicited  a  laugh  from  the  audience.  The  others  were 
tiresome  throughout. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  pleasant  of  Miss 
Lillian  Russell.  Considering  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
with  which  she  was  heralded,  she  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment in  both  the  parts  she  has  played.  It  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  she  is  a  faded  beauty, 
whose  once  shapely  figure  has  run  to  stoutness,  and 
whose  voice,  which  never  was  particularly  tuneful, 
is  now  worn  and  has  not  a  trace  of  melody  left. 
She  sang  a  great  deal,  until  the  spectator  was  fain 
to  exclaim,  with  Artemus  Ward,  "  This  is  too 
much  !  "  It  was  kind  of  her  to  favor  the  audience 
with  so  many  songs.  But  even  Cellier's  music, 
sweet  as  it  is,  exacts  from  the  singer  more  than  Miss 
Russell  can  give.  That  she  did  not  shine  as  an 
actress  is  partly  Gilbert's  fault.  Nobody  could 
make  a  hit  with  so  stupid  a  role  as  Teresa's.  If,  as 
we  learn  from  the  programme,  "  The  Mountebanks  " 
ran  for  nine  months  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London, 
the  Londoners  must  be  easy  to  please,  both  in  re- 
spect of  acting  and  of  singing. 

The  scenery  was  fine,  and  among  the  figurantes 
and  chorus-singers  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
average  of  feminine  beauty.  The  choruses  were 
well  drilled  and  their  work  reflects  credit  on  the 
stage-manager  and  musical  director.  But,  taking  the 
performance  as  a  whole,  it  must  certainly  rank  below 
the  ordinary  performances  which  have  been  given  to 
San  Francisco  audiences  by  the  Bostonians.  Mr. 
Carleton  himself,  in  his  day,  brought  out  better 
things.  To  charge  two  dollars  for  a  seat,  when  these 
troupes  were  quite  content  with  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  piece  of  impudence. 

An  innovation  of  which  Mr.  T.  Henry  French  can 
probably  claim  the  authorship  was  the  presence  of 
an  offensive  claque  in  the  gallery.  These  persons 
interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  piece  by  ap- 
plauding everything  indiscriminately,  and  insisting 
on  encores  which  the  regular  spectators  did  not  want. 
They  carried  the  thing  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
second  act,  when  they  began  their  clapping,  the 
audience  began  to  laugh.  We  are  not  used  to 
claques  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  usual  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  people  accept  them  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  Here  the  fashion  is  hardly  likely  to  take 
root;  indeed,  if  persevered  in,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
develop  that  which  has  rarely  been  heard  in  our  the- 
atres— a  burst  of  hisses  from  genuine  members  of  the 
audience. 

We  are  afraid  that  "The  Mountebanks "  will  not 
be  a  success.  The  music  is  fine  ;  but  it  is  hard  for  a 
comic  opera  to  succeed  on  the  strength  of  the  music 
alone.  There  must  be  bright  dialogue,  good  acting, 
and  good  singing  as  well.  These  requisites  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  piece  as  produced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  T.  Henry  French. 


Where  to  Get  Your  >ote-Paper. 

To  people  who  buy  a  few  boxes  of  note-paper  now 
and  men,  the  idea  of  a  whole  carload  is  something 
stupendous.  Yet  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  whose  big 
store  is  on  Market  Street,  just  opposite  Grant  Ave- 
nue, have  just  got  in  a  fresh  carload  of  the  newest 
and  latest  kinds  of  paper  for  correspondence,  and  it 
is  nothing  unusual  will)  them. 

I  he  fact  is,  Sanborn.  Vail  &  Co.  arc  doing  a 
tremendous  business  in  stationery,  especially  in  the 
finer  grades.  In  this  new  carload  they  have  a  very  large 
invoice  of  Hurd's  and  Crane's  famous  "  papeteries." 
which  include  all  tin-  novel  kinds  and  tints  of  paper. 
There-are  some  reams,  too.  of  the  Manchester  and 
Belfast  linens,  Hut  these  Sanl>jrn.  Vail  \- Co.  are 
receiving  all  the  lime,  for  they  control  the  trade  of 
fic  Coast  in  these  papers.    They  are 

ndard.  moderate- priced  grades,  the  kind  that 
fastidious  people  select  and  use  for  years,  and  they 

in  such  variety  that  any  one's  taste  could  be 
suited.    Among  tin-  most  popular  are  the  "Pi 

tion  (ream   Wove,"  the  "  Imperial  QuadriDO,"  and 

the  "  Indo  Flax    I'.ir.  lnn.m.         These    latter  are  sold 
aiidenvelopcstogethcr 
in  a  box — or  an 
to  match  being  u 

Alii!  air  being   stored  away  on  an 

upper  floor  ;  but  novelties  arc  to 

in  the  show-cases  on  the  ground-floor 

1  repay  any  one  w  ho  is  at  all  particular  about 

his  or  hfl     letters  to  drop  into  the  store  within  the 

next  week  or  so. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  Sep- 
tember 26th:  Lillian  Russell  in  "The  Mounte- 
banks "  ;  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Estrella  "  ;  George 
W.  Lederer's  Company  in  "  Nothing  but  Money  "  ; 
Gus  Heege  in  "  Yon  Yonson  "  ;  Daniel  Sully  in  "  The 
Corner  Grocery"  ;  "  For  Congress"  ;  Grand  Kirmess 
closes  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  on  Monday  night ; 
Press  Club  benefit  at  the  Baldwin  next  Thursday 
afternoon. 

William  Block,  formerly  a  well-known  resident  of 
this  city,  has  one  of  the  leading  parts  in  Mrs. 
Romualdo  Pacheco's  new  play  "Nothing  but 
Money." 

Henry  E.  Dixey,  Jr.,  son  of  his  father  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  made  his -debut  last  week  in  New  York 
city  in  "  Iolanthe."  He  was  given  a  thinking  part — 
that  of  train-bearer. 

Bessie  Cleveland  has  been  released  from  "The 
City  Directory"  Company  to  accept  a  position  in  J. 
M.  Hill's  company,  which  is  to  support  Marie 
Tempest  in  "The  Fencing- Master." 

Evans  and  Hoey  have  signed  a  contract  to  con- 
tinue together  for  ten  years  longer.  This  will  make 
their  term  of  partnership  eighteen  years,  probably 
the  longest  known  in  the  theatrical  profession — if  it 
be  carried  out. 

Marie  Vanoni  is  the  bright  particular  star  at 
Koster  &  Bial's  at  present.  She  brought  from 
abroad  some  songs  that  are  entirely  new  to  American 
audiences.  One  of  them,  called  "  Georgie,"  is 
greatly  agitating  the  chappies. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  rehearsing  "  The  Queen  of 
Manoa,"  Hadden  Chambers's  new  play.  The  plot 
is  simple,  but  strong  in  emotion.  It  deals  with  the 
effect  of  music  on  human  passion,  presumably  a  la 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata."  The  scene  is  laid  in  London 
and  on  the  Thames,  and  the  people  are  of  the  smart 
set. 

The  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  performance  of 
"Wang"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  in  New  York 
city,  will  take  place  on  October  3d,  and  then  it  will 
be  withdrawn.  On  the  following  evening,  De  Wolf 
Hopper  and  his  company  will  appear  in  a  revival  of 
Sydney  Rosenfeld's  comic  opera,  "  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger?"  founded  on  Frank  Stockton's  story. 

"  Estrella,"  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Lus- 
combe  Searelle,  will  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  next  week.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Venice, 
and  the  period  is  about  1500  A.  D.  The  cast  will 
be  as  follows : 

Count  Pomposo  di  Vesuvio,  Edward  N.  Knight;  Phyl- 
loxera, M.  Cornell;  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Ferris  Hart- 
man  ;  Signor  Lorenzo,  Philip  Branson ;  Giovanni  Tom- 
maso,  George  01cm  ;  Tartarella,  Grace  Vernon ;  Brigetta, 
Tillie  Salinger;  Estrella,  Gracie  Plaisted;  Violetta,  Julia 
Simmons  ;  Henrietta,  Emma  Vorce  ;  Notary,  D.  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  Mansfield  appeared  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  in  New  York  city,  last  week,  and 
impersonated  the  character  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale. 
The  dramatization  is  by  Joseph  Hatton,  and  is  said 
to  be  frail,  sombre,  and  inconclusive.  Mansfield 
was  given  much  credit  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
principal  rdie,  though  it  is  not  a  good  acting  part. 
This  marks  another  failure  to  be  added  to  the  many 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dramatize  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter." 

The  national  campaign  is  always  a  bugbear  to  the 
theatrical  manager,  but  the  director  of  the  Thalia,  in 
New  York,  thought  he  had  a  scheme  to  draw  men 
from  the  political  meetings.  The  opera  of  "  Ths 
Princess  of  Judea  "  was  prefaced  at  the  Thalia,  not 
long  ago,  with  a  political  address  made  from  the 
stage  by  a  noted  speaker,  and  between  the  three  acts 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  performance  of  the  opera 
more  addresses  were  made  by  other  politicians.  In- 
asmuch as  the  plan  was  tried  only  once,  it  is  not 
probable  that  managers  of  traveling  companies  will 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  with  them  a  corps  of  stump 
speakers. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  a  possibility  for  the  en- 
listment of  any  support  to  Mr.  Harriman's  project  to 
endow  national  opera  and  restore  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  city.  Opera  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  for  any  one  American  city  to  sup- 
port, and  the  non-resident  contingent  of  the  Eastern 
metropolis  who  have  been  appealed  to  are  regardful 
of  the  expense.  A  plan  that  has  been  advanced  is 
to  have  the  moneyed  men  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago  who  arc  anxious  to  help  in  the  advance- 
ment of  art  associate  themselves  and  endow  a 
national  opera.  Then  a  season  of  six  months  could 
be  distributed  among  the  three  cities. 

The  Press  Club  benefit  will  take  place  next  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  and  a  most 
attractive  programme  has  been  prepared.  Among 
those  who  will  appear  arc:  Lillian  Russell.  W.  T. 
Carleton.  Ada  Dare,  Daniel  Sully,  Ned  Mason, 
George  Riddle,  Tillie  Salinger,  Ferris  Hartman, 
E.  N.  Knight,  the  Chinese  Orchestra  from  the  Grand 
Chinese  Theatre,  Gus  Hccgc,  Arthur  Mcssmer. 
Harry  Page.  Fred  1.  Monson,  J.  Edminster,  Julie 
Kingsley,  Sigmund  Becl,  Mrs.  Carmichacl-CarT, 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  a  drill,  the  Alcazar 
Company  in  an  act  of  "  In  Spite  of  All,"  the  George 
W.  Lederer  Company  in  an  act  of  "  Nothing  but 
Money,"  and    the  Grismer-Davjcs  Company  in   the 


third  act  of  "The  New  South."  Naturally  a  pro- 
gramme as  varied  as  this  will  be  interesting,  and  a 
large  audience  is  expected. 


The  twenty-seventh  industrial  exposition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  will  open  on  January  10th  and 
will  close  on  February  25th,  1893.  This  will  be  the 
preliminary  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  California,  and 
it  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
World's  Fair  Commission.  This  exposition  should 
be  very  interesting,  as  it  will  contain  the  various 
special  displays  prepared  by  the  California  commis- 
sion and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  various  exhibits 
from  California  that  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Trvoia   OPERA   HOUSE. 

Kreung  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Audran's  Ever  Popular  Opera, 


Monday.  September  26th, 

s  t  n.  etjTja: 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

GRAND    KIRMESS 

For  the  Bene6t  of  the 

German  Old  People's  Home. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Ger- 
man Societies  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 


THE   EVENT    OF  THE  SEASON  ! 


GRAND  INAUGURAL  MARCH.  1,000  PARTICI- 
PANTS IN  HISTORICAL  COSTUMES.  MAG- 
NIFICENT  BOOTHS.  ELEGANT  COSTUMES. 
FANCY  DRILLS.  GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITIONS. 
TABLEAUX  VIVANTS.  Chorus  of  500  Voices 
from  the  Associated  German  Choral  Societies. 

Fine  Musical  Programme.  Promenade  Con- 
cert Every  Evening. 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

SEPTEMBER     20th     to     26th,     EVEXEN'GS 

CHILDREN'S  MATINEE,  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  at  a  p.m. 
Tickets,  50  cts.;  Children,  25  cts.;  Season  Tickets,  5a. 


The    Argonaut 

DURING  ITHE 

NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


During  the  campaign  and  ending 
with  January  1,  1893,  the  Argo- 
naut will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to 
any  person  subscribing  direct  to 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOIXAK. 


Between  this  and  November  the  political 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaign 
of  issues.  Both  Hariison  and  Cleveland 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  the 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  ap- 
proval upon  their  characters.  This  will  not 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. The  issues  between  the  two  parties 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  in 
free  trade.  The  Republicans  believe  In  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity.  The  Argonant  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protection 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  with 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  In  a 
bimetallic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gold 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  dol- 
lar, whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  shall 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  "We  believe  that  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encouraged 
and  controlled  by  this  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  commerce  should  be 
extended,  the  building  of  American  ships 
encouraged,  and  the  American  ting  restored 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  seas. 
We  believe  In  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  our  soil.  We  believe  In  the  re- 
strlctlou  of  naturalization.  We  believe  iu 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all 
Immigrants  coming  in  competition  with  and 
tendiug  to  degrade  American  labor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  most 
of  which  are  In  Its  platform,  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  party 
In  the  campaign  of  1893. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  St*. 
Agents  for  the  California  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  from  New  York;  the  Canard  Hoval  Mail 
SteaiuHhlp  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packet* 
to  and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders*  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car- Wheels ; 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Ralls  and  Track  Material ;  Hartmann'a 
RHhgei.'M  Composition;  Ontario  Cotton  Sail 
Duck. 


September  26,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


■^HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING i\ 
SHADEROUERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //   JLO^    LABEL 
O  F        -^Aefyn/*^         *xd  get 

*f-*THE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN- 


"Art  in  Advertising,"  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Argonaut, 
can  now  be  found  on  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's or  the  San  Francisco  News 
Company. 

It  is  a  practical  paper  full  of 
helpful  points  on  the  subject  of 
Advertising.  No  merchant  who 
thinks  Advertising  will  help  his 
business  will  regret  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  subjects  in  Sep- 
tember number  : 

Advertising  Umbrellas. 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Adver- 
tising. Random  Notes.  Ar- 
tistic and  Journalist  Gossip. 
A  Hundred-Dollar  Prize  for 
Newsdealers. 

Price,  10  Cents.  Yearly 
Subscription,  $1.00. 


ART  IN  ADVERTISING  CO..  80  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK.  PUBLISHERS. 


The  day  of  big  advertising  has  come, 
and  thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  merely  to  introduce  an  article.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  certain  tobacco  firm, 
now  monopolizing  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
will  spend  about  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  that  city  alone  for  advertising. 


LA  GRAND!  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE  : 

No.    23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH:    11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :  Thirteenth    St.,  het.   Folsoin  and 
Howard,  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 

PRIVATE    TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.   M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.     Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.    (Laruperti  Method). 

EDWARD    L.    LIPPITT, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

Has  resumed  instruction.  922  Page  Street. 

TELESCOPIC    STUDIES 

Of  Sun,    Moon,    Planets,    etc.       Lessons   in    Astronomy. 

SUSS    ROSE    O'HALLORAS, 
2309   Fillmore  Street. 

ST.  PAULS  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

LOS     ANGELES,    CAX. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.      Also  Primary  Department. 
Masters   from   Harvard,  West  Point,   University  of  the 
Souih,  Gottiogen. 
Catalogue  on  application.     P*.  O.  Box  519. 

BRYN  fdAWR  COLLEGE  F«^-. 

Bon  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  mflea  from  Philadelphia.  OSera  gradu- 
ate and  onderifradoato  cooxbes  in  aansknt,  Greek.  Latin. 
Mathematics.  Lngliah,  Anglo-Saxon.  French.  Old  Ftq-i  b. 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew.  History,  Pohtic.il  Science.  Phjtica 
^""ustry.  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Grmna-  ium. 
"Uh  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
Iwffl  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Society  chit-chat:  She — "So  you  are  no  longer 
abroad  ?  "    He— ' '  Er— no.    Are  you  ?  "—Life. 

A  Harlem  goat  has  just  chewed  up  the  family 
eight-day  clock.  It  consumed1  considerable  time  in 
doing  it,  too. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  Here's  an  illuminated  missal  for  you,"  remarked 
the  wife  of  the  book-collector,  as  she  threw  a  Lighted 
lamp  at  her  husband's  head. — Puck. 

Miss  Wanternow — "  Was  Mr.  Darley  pleased  to 
find  his  new  baby  a  girl  ?  "  Gazzam — ' '  I  think  not. 
He's  named  her  Mehetabel." — Truth. 

At  Seabright  :  Maud — "Dear  me!  Why,  I've 
gained  ten  pounds  in  weight  this  week  !  "  Hobbs — 
"  It  must  be  the  sand  in  your  shoes." — Bazar. 

"Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  beggar,  "  I'm  almost  starved 
to  death!"  "Well,  stick  it  out  a  Lade  longer," 
said  Chollie,  "and  your  miseries  will  be  over." — 
Bazar. 

"  How  old,  colonel,  does  a  man  have  to  be  before 
he  can  vote  in  Georgia?"  "That,  sah,  depends 
altogether,  sah,  upon  which  way  he  intends  to  vote." 
— Life. 

She — "  I  do  not  care  to  marry  you.  I  do  not  care 
to  even  talk  to  you."  He  (a  widower) — "That  is 
precisely  the  reason  1  want  you  to  marry  me." — New 
York  Herald. 

Stuart—"  Was  it  protection  that  enabled  Fergall 
to  acquire  his  enormous  wealth?"  McCaustic— 
"  Certainly  ;  for  six  years  he  was  a  New  York  police 
captain." — The  Club. 

Jake  (after  they  had  made  up) — "Why,  darling, 
did  you  make  me  mad?"  Cora — "To  be  plain, 
dear,  I  was  just  dying  for  a  few  nights'  rest  and  had 
to  do  it." — Yankee  Blade. 

First  friend — "  Heard  old  Smithson's  going  to  be 
married  for  the  fourth  lime.  Must  cost  him  some- 
thing for  licenses  ?  "  Second  ditto — ' '  Think  he  ought 
to  apply  for  a  season  ticket !  " — Pick-Ale- Up. 

Eve — "  Addy,  my  dear,  I'm  going  shopping  this 
morning.  Can  you  let  me  have  a  hundred  dollars  ?  " 
Adam — "Great  heavens.  Eve!  You  seem  to  be- 
lieve the  report  that  I'm  made  of  dust !  " — Bazar. 

Guest — "Why  do  you  insist  on  payment  in  ad- 
vance? I  have  baggage."  Hotel  clerk — "If  the 
hotel  should  burn  down  the  baggage  would  be  de- 
stroyed.    We  understand  our  business,  sir." — Judge. 

Husband — "  How  much  did  you  spend  to-day?" 
Wife — "  Seventy-six  dollars  and  seventeen  cents." 
Husband  (ironically) — "Was  that  all?"  Wife  (with 
an  injured  air) — "  That  was  all  I  had." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Mrs.  Puggs — "  Why  do  you  dislike  Dr.  Curem  ?" 
Mrs.  Muggs — "  He  cured  my  husband's  rheumatism, 
so  he  can  never  tell  when  it  is  going  to  rain,  and 
last  week  I  spoiled  a  brand-new  hat." — New  York 
Weekly. 

St.  Peter — "  Do  you  want  to  get  in  here  ?  "  Ex- 
suburbanite — "  Not  exactly.  If  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  I'd  like  to  live  a  litde  way  out  of  heaven  and 
come  in  every  day.  That  is  what  I  have  been  used 
to  on  earth." — Life. 

Come  to  stay  :  ' '  What  advice  would  you  give  to  a 
young  Englishman  who  had  come  to  this  country 
with  the  determination  not  to  return  to  England  until 
he  had  made  his  fortune?"  "  To  take  out  naturali- 
zation papers." — Puck. 

Tourist — "  Do  those  scarecrows  save  your  crops?" 
Farmer — "They  work  first-rate.  You  see,  every 
tramp  that  comes  along  crosses  the  fields  to  see  if 
th'  clothes  is  wuth  stealin',  w'ich  they  ain't,  an'  that 
scares  th"  crows  away." — New  York  Weekly. 

Supporting  his  party  :  Kitty — "  How  came  you  to 
be  sitting  in  the  window  with  Charlie  Baddeman 
when  the  Republican  torch-light  procession  went  by  ? 
I  thought  he  was  a  Democrat."  Bessie — "  So  he  is  ; 
but  it  was  great  fun.  He  held  my  hand  all  the  time, 
so  that  I  couldn't  applaud." — Puck. 

"  What  did  your  husband  say  when  you  gave  him 
that  box  of  cigars,  Mrs.  Bumble?"  "He  tried  one 
of  them,  and  observed  that  he  loved  me  too  much 
to  use  the  rest  of  them  to  gratify  his  taste  for  smok- 
ing." "  And  what  has  become  of  them?"  "I  put 
them  away  in  camphor  for  him." — Bazar. 

Mamma  (to  Johnny,  who  is  showing-off  during  the 
call  of  the  minister) — "You  must  behave  yourself,  or 
mamma  will  have  to  take  you  up  to  the  nursery. 
What  did  mamma  do  to  you  yesterday  when  she 
took  you  up  to  the  nursery?"  Johnny  (promptly) — 
"  You  knocked  the  dickens  out  of  me." — Puck. 

A  cheerful  association:  "Upon  my  word!"  ex- 
claimed young  Dr.  Caraway,  raising  his  glasses  and 
looking  intently  at  one  of  the  boxes  ;  "  she's  a  per- 
fect image,  line  for  line,  of  the  girl."  "  What  girl 
are  vou  talking  about?"  asked  Hooks.  "  The  one 
we  had  a  clinic  00  this  morning,"  the  doctor  said, 
without  removing  the  glasses. —  Truth. 

For  Nervous  Debility 

USE  hursford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Bilbv,  Mitchell,  Dak.,  says  :  "  1  have 
used  it  in  a  number  of  cases  of  nervous  debility,  with  ] 
very  good  results." 


RECENT    WILLS. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  William  Dunphy  the  follow- 
ing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  widow,  Carmen  Ovie  Dunphy,  and  testator's  daugh- 
ter. Jennie  C.  Dunphy,  are  named  as  executrixes  to  serve 
without  bonds.  The  testator  declares  that  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  he  had  $25,000.  That  sum  he  has  since  used 
in  his  business,  and  it  is  separate  estate.  The  rest  of  the 
property  is  community.  The  whole  estate  is  left  in  trust  to 
the  widow  and  daughter  Jennie.  It  is  provided  that  Jennie 
shall  not  lose  any  of  her  powers  under  the  trust  if  she  mar- 
ries. It  Is  directed  that  all  of  testator's  personal  property 
in  Monterey  County  and  all  his  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  Nevada  are  to  be  turned  into  cash  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  personal  and  real  properly  in  Nevada 
ought  to  bring  $1,750,000.  The  money  realized  from 
these  sales  is  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, improved  or  unimproved,  to  bring  in  a  steady 
and  reasonable  income.  The  net  income  of  the  whole 
estate  is  to  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts.  One-fifth  is  to  be 
paid  quarterly  to  the  widow  during  her  life,  and  she  is  to 
be  allowed  to  dispose  by  will  of  one-fifth  of  the  principal  at 
her  death.  One-titth  of  the  income  is  to  be  paid  quarterly 
to  testator's  daughter,  Mary  Flood.  At  her  death  one-fifth 
of  the  estate  is  to  be  paid  to  her  children.  One-fifth  of  the 
income  is  to  be  paid  quarterly  to  testator's  son,  James  C. 
Dunphy,  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  one-tilth  of  the 
principal  to  be  distributed  as  he  may  direct  by  will. 
One  -  fifth  of  the  income  is  to  be  paid  to  Jennie  C. 
Dunphy  quarterly  during  her  life.  She  also  has  the 
right  to  dispose  of  one-fifth  of  the  principal  by  will. 
One-fifth  of  the  income  is  to  be  paid  to  Jennie  C.  Dunphy 
in  trust.  She  is  to  apply  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  testator's  granddaughter,  Viola  C. 
Piercy,  during  the  latter's  minority,  the  residue  of  the  in- 
come to  be  paid  to  testator's  wife  and  three  children  until 
Viola  is  twenty-one  years  old.  When  Viola  is  of  that  age, 
she  is  to  have  the  entire  income,  less  $10,000,  the  amount 
expended  by  Mr.  Dunphy  in  procuring  the  custody  of 
Viola's  person.  This  provision  for  Viola  is  not  to  hold  good 
if  at  any  time  during  her  minority  the  Dunphy  family  lose 
the  custody  of  her.  At  the  death  of  Viola,  one-fifth  of  the 
estate  is  to  go  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any  children. 
Testator  says  that  if  his  wife  does  not  claim  any  com- 
munity property  and  allows  the  whole  estate  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions are  to  hold  good,  otherwise  she  is  to  have  her 
share  as  allowed  by  law,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts — one  each  tor  the  three  children  and 
one  for  Viola,  subject  to  the  conditions  already  recited. 
The  testator  directs  that  the  accounts  of  the  executrixes 
shall  not  be  questioned,  and  when  sworn  to  they  are  not  to 
be  required  to  produce  vouchers.  The  following  charitable 
bequests  are  made :  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
$1,000;  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $1,000  ;  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominick,  at  Benicia,  $500 ;  Roman  Catholic  Asylum  for 
Boys,  at  San  Rafael,  $1,000  ;  St.  JoseDh's  Orphan  Asylum, 
$1,000.  The  will  was  executed  on  February  20, 1888.  The 
witnesses  were  William  Craig  and  Norman  H  Hurd.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  entire  estate  is  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 


On  a  recent  Sunday  there  was  a  twenty-six-mile 
foot-race  in  Brittany  under  a  scorching  sun.  The 
winner,  on  crossing  the  line,  drank  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade and  fell  dead. 


Breathes   There  a   Man 

Who  can  inhale  malaria-breeding  air  with  impunity? 
No,  not  unless  he  be  fortified  against  its  insidious 
poison  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  Then,  in- 
deed, he  is  defended.  Not  only  is  this  medicine 
most  thorough  as  a  bulwark  against  chills  and  fever 
and  bilious  remittent,  but  it  thoroughly  relieves 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  rheumatism,  biliousness, 
nervousness,  and  kidney  trouble. 


DCLXXIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

September  25,  1892. 

Tomato  and  Okra  Soup. 

Nutmeg  Melons. 

Deviled  Crabs. 

Italian  Beefsteak.     Saratoga  Chips, 

Green  Peas.     Stuffed  Egg-Plant. 

Roast  Chickens. 

Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Lady  Washington  Cake. 

Fruits. 
Italian  Beefsteak. — Cut  a  steak  from  any  tender 
part ;  beat  it  and  season  it  with  a  little  onion,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  lay  it  in  an  iron  stew-pan  that  has  a  cover  to  fit  close, 
with  a  spoonful  of  butter  and  two  spoonfuls  of  water  ;  let 
it  steam  thus  very  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  taking 
care  not  to  let  it  burn,  and  it  will  be  very  tender. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


It  is  asserted  that  all  of  the  $1,200,000  royally  on 
Moody  and  Sankey's  "Gospel  Hymns"  has  been 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Dk.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  Swains,  213  Suiter  St. 

LATEST 
! CREATES 


jS^sfSjSBSB 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
boume  Stationery  Co..  5  Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 


0  PRODUCTIONS  IS 

I Residence  Architecture,! 

Q  are  found  in  our  t(  r^vftanv*  ^nnvpnir  " 

g  New  Book,  The    ^*oiiage^ouvenir,    , 

O  Revised  (l^-j  Edition  Superbly  Illustrated.  \ 
Q  This  book  is  s?^xll  in. :  1  ju  pau.-s,  and  contains  5 

£tea^rs  Artistic  Dwelling*  i 

§  costingfrom$jQQ  to  515,000  if  i£A  reliable  estimates  of  cott.  1 

§  Hints  to  Home  Builders] 

\  and  other  information  contained  in  this  work  \ 
;  makes  House  building  truly  easy  and  relieves  one  | 
I  of  many  knotty  problems.  Price  §2.00  post  paid.  S 
►  Beautiful  I*rospectus  and  Sample  Pages  Free.  5 

JGEO.F.BARBER&CO., Architects,  ] 

K-NOXVIXLE,  TENX. 


STRICTLY    FIRST   CLASS. 


Opened  September  I,  1892. 


HOTEL   METROPOLE 

Jefferson  and   Thirteenth   Sts.,  Oakland,  Gal. 

Telephone  180.  M.  CLARK,  Manage'. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Beat. 
Has    held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Duruble. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


ONApT. 


September  26,  1892. 


The  Leading 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital *3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus         1,000,000  00 

Undivided   Profits 3,317.485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thou  \s  Brown Cashier 

Kvkon   Mukkay,  Jb Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton sd  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Hank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  trie  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-, Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, (loteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6.O00.000 

Directors : 

ifio.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
eland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C, 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo,  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    \V.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital.. SI, 000, 000 

Assets 3,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders.    1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

ClTY  Officii:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

Loudon  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

CEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PA)  11  IC  1  OAST  for  the  sale  of. the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  Ul'CK-ALL  NUMBERS: 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NVMBEKS  j 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities,  as'.-hu-h  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MUKPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  7 

Our  Bome-Made  Bread 

K"™1"'  Ihej 

gave  11  •  irul.  roadelhn 

TRY  IT! 
Wadding  l-i.ril...  Supplied  „,,,,  „n  ,,,,. 
DaUeaoTe.. 
a^Ji  Oakland,  Al 

Haln    OfflCCI      100    II;,,.-,.    SI.,    Sun    ln,„.  I 

.  «7B   1:1,., ,.,,11,  si..  Oakland. 

IT  Ajtiu  ».-u,icd  k,  rv.,y  uwn,     S..„,|  !.„ 1 .,, 

IN  lll:i    U  -■    I    ||:|l.|| I 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  Bohool 

iftllBIUI     FURNITURE, 

I    WD  CHI  Rl  11  ■  11  URS. 

<'.  V.  WEBER  .V  00. 

r,.-i  and  Rtocikton  Rta.,  R,  i. 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

I  I  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 

'  '  Hey  of  America  for  the  Americans.     One  method  of  realizing  it  was 

H  ieep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.      The  country  was  to  be 

T^^ade  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 

ugkt  abroad.      That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 

I     working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 

eness  of  a  machine." 


The  Democratic  free-traders  of  the  United  States — the 
wn  who  follow  Henry  Watterson  blindly  in  his  declaration 
iat  protection  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates — insist  on  drawing  comparisons  between  this  country 
ad  Great  Britain.  They  imagine,  that  the  un-American 
ssertions  which  they  so  constantly  make  inure  to  the  benefit 
f  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  ap- 
irently  the  Democratic  idea  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  indifference 
»  our  superiority  and  to  undervalue  our  own  advantages,  as 
iough  our  being  the  greatest,  richest,  best-governed,  most 
>ntented,  and  happiest  nation  in  the  world  were  something 
at  to  be  proud  of. 

We  Americans  should  not  forget  that,  although  every  sea- 


port in  the  United  States  were  completely  and  perpetually 
blockaded,  the  people  of  this  country  could  have  not  only 
everything  they  would  need  to  eat  and  wear,  and  all  articles 
of  household  and  industrial  use,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  things  which  are  usually  denominated  articles  of 
luxury,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  long 
list  of  things  which  occupy  the  debatable  ground  between 
necessity  and  luxury.  Then,  too,  there  is  sttong  ground  for 
believing  that  in  case  of  such  a  blockade,  were  it  imagin- 
able, we  should  at  once  develop  the  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  very  many  articles  of  luxury*  which  we  now  im- 
port 

Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  is  insular  in  the  conven- 
tional as  well  as  in  the  geographical  sense.  Her  free-trade 
policy,  based  on  the  so-called  corn  laws,  has  been  such  as 
virtually  to  destroy  agriculture,  the  consequence  being  that  a 
blockade  of  her  ports  would  starve  her  people  to  death  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  accumulated  store  of 
her  food  products  at  any  one  time  would  not  last  a  month, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  alternative  would  nec- 
essarily be  starvation  or  surrender.  The  same  thing 
would  occur,  with  a  little  longer  lease  of  life,  with  any 
and  every  country  in  Europe  which  should  be  hemmed 
in  and  cut  off"  from  free  communication  with  the  out- 
side world ;  and  even  if  actual  starvation  should  not  ensue, 
as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  loss  of  the  American 
market  would  produce  panic,  disaster,  and  bankruptcy,  which 
would  be  the  precursor  of  famine  and  starvation  and  of  an 
exodus  which  would  resemble  the  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals. 

There  is  a  corollary  to  these  propositions,  which  are 
easily  demonstrable  if  not  self-evident,  and  it  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  cease  to  show  so  tender  a 
regard  for  the  natives  of  other  countries.  There  are  a  good 
many  Americans  here,  and  this  country  is  for  them.  We 
should  cut  off"  or  dam  up  the  stream  of  immigration  which 
lodges  on  our  shores  yearly  half  a  million  of  the  plague-in- 
fected, poverty-stricken,  disease-smitten  scum  and  sweepings 
of  the  worst  holes  and  corners  of  Europe.  Let  us  refuse 
to  receive  the  pauper  and  criminal  element  of  Europe, 
just  as  we  refuse  to  receive  the  servile  element  from  China, 
and  then  let  the  nations  of  Europe  take  such  course  as  they 
see  fit  Let  us  expunge  forever  from  our  unwritten  law  that 
absurd  sentimental  doctrine  about  the  "  fatherhood  of  God 
and  brotherhood  of  man,"  if  it  be  used  to  make  this  land  of 
ours  a  dump  for  European  filth,  and  insist  that  the  principle 
of  nationality  which  we  profess  is  founded  on  equally  as 
sound  ethical  grounds  as  the  principles  of  home  and  domes- 
ticity. 

The  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  real  difficulty.  It  might  require  some  study  and 
investigation  to  determine  the  best  way  to  accomplish  it,  but 
that  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  detail.  The  Republican 
party  has  progressed  so  far  in  the  science  of  home  govern- 
ment as  to  exclude  some  alien  products  and  make  others 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  competing  with  domestic  products 
in  the  American  market,  and  the  next  step  for  that  party 
must  be  the  strict  regulation  and  suppression  of  immigration. 
Of  course  we  can  hope  for  no  such  legislation  from  the 
Democrats,  for  a  party  which  avers  that  the  products  of  foreign 
labor  must  enter  the  country  duty  free  can  not  be  expected 
to  erect  any  barriers  to  keep  out  the  foreign  labor  itself. 
The  only  hope  of  preserving  this  grand  heritage  of  ours  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  lies  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  whose  motto  is  protection  to  everything  Ameri- 
can. 

Some  Englishman  who  came  to  California  without  any 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  engaged  in  fruit-growing  and  lost 
his  money,  as  so  many  of  his  countrymen  do,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times  stating  that  fruit-growing  in  this 
State  is  a  delusion,  and  that  no  Englishman  should  think  of 
coming  here.  The  letter  would  do  good  if  it  told  the  whole 
instead  of  half  the  truth.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated 
that  Englishmen,  or  others  who  come  here,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, go  anywhere  to  pursue  a  calling  in  which  they  have  had 


no  apprenticeship  and  of  which  they  know  nothing,  are 
morally  certain  to  lose  their  time  and  their  money. 

People  with  a  moderate  sum  of  money  are  constantly 
coming  to  California,  investing  their  money  in  a  ranch, 
planting  it  with  fruit-trees,  and  settling  down  to  enjoy 
the  income,  without  the  first  idea  about  fruit-growing. 
They  have  a  wild  idea  that  by  buying  a  few  cuttings  from 
fruit-trees  and  sticking  them  in  the  earth,  they  are  presently 
going  to  have  a  crop  of  fruit  to  sell  It  seems  impossible  to 
beat  it  into  their  heads  that  successful  horticulture  requires  a 
knowledge  of  soils,  some  experience  in  climates,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  adaptability  of  trees  to  locality,  or  familiarity 
with  the  various  processes  of  cultivating,  manuring,  watering, 
and  pruning  which  are  used  in  orchards,  and  a  profound  in- 
sight into  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  stocks  which  are 
for  sale  by  the  nursery-men..  Our  successful  fruit-growers 
have  acquired  these  various  branches  of  knowledge  by  slow, 
patient,  and  sometimes  expensive  experience.  At  Yacaville, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  fruit-centres  in  the  State,  the  lead- 
ing horticulturists  kept  themselves  poor  for  years  while  they 
were  experimenting.  But  these  foreigners  think  they  have 
discovered  a  royal  road  to  fortune,  and  that  all  they  need  is 
a  given  number  of  acres  and  a  given  number  of  cuttings  to 
grow  rich  by  fruit-growing  in  California. 

No  form  of  agriculture  that  is  practiced  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  so  lucrative  as  fruit-growing  in  this  State,  when  it  is 
intelligendy  undertaken  and  faithfully  pursued.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  can  a  farmer  take  a  piece  of  unimproved 
land,  and,  after  six  or  seven  years  culture,  make  it  worth 
%  1,000  an  acre,  or  make  it  yield  him  $50  or  S75  an  acre  net 
per  year.  Wheat  land  in  the  best  portions  of  Iowa  is  worth 
$75  an  acre,  and  yields  an  income,  when  there  are  no  droughts 
or  other  accidents,  of  $8  to  $9  an  acre.  Pasture  land  on  the 
Hudson,  in  New  York,  is  worth  Sioo  an  acre,  and  yields  $10 
or  $12  income.  Cotton  land  at  the  South  is  worth  $50  an 
acre,  and  yields,  in  a  good  year,  $15  an  acre.  Here,  land 
planted  in  apricots  will  often  net  550  an  acre,  and  in  navel- 
oranges  $200. 

But  the  income  of  California  land  does  not  come  by 
nature.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
laws  of  horticulture,  as  modified  by  experience  on  this  coast, 
to  a  kindly  soiL  The  soil  will  do  little  or  nothing  unless  it 
is  treated  according  to  rule.  The  very  land  which  can  be 
made  worth  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  by  intelligent 
handling  will  possess  no  more  value  than  pasture  land,  so 
long  as  it  is  exploited  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  teach- 
ings of  horticultural  science,  or  who  is  so  stupid  that  he  re- 
fuses to  be  governed  by  them.  It  can  never  yield  an  income 
of  S50  or  S75  an  acre,  so  long  as  it  is  cultivated  by  persons 
who  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  books,  and  books 
written  for  other  meridians.  That  is  a  fact  which  new- 
comers, and  especially  Englishmen,  usually  ignore.  If  they 
propose  to  grow  grapes  in  Napa  County,  they  read  an  En- 
glish treatise  on  the  vine,  and  when  its  precepts  fail  to  lead 
to  fortune,  'they  blame  the  State.  Even  so  clear-headed 
a  man  as  Thomas  Hardy  makes  his  hero — in  "Tess  of  the 
D'L'rbervilles" — study  dairying  in  Devonshire,  in  order  to 
fit  himself  for  cattle-raising  in  Australia.  These  people  court 
failure. 

No  Californian  requires  demonstration  to  prove  that  fruit- 
raising  in  this  State,  intelligently  conducted,  will  lead  to 
fortune.  Examples  are  under  every  eye,  and  the  failures  are 
as  instructive  as  the  successes.  It  is  well  that  both  should 
be  kept  in  mind. 

When  Fresno  County  was  first  settled,  and  the  settlers 
realized  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  alluvium  which  con- 
stitutes its  soil,  they  divined  that  it  was  destined  to  be  an 
orchard,  and  they  set  out  pears,  peaches,  and  plums  by  the 
million.  Bountiful  crops  were  raised ;  but  when  they 
ripened,  it  was  discovered — this  was  before  the  days  of  re- 
fngerator-trains — that  there  was  no  market  for  the  ripe  fruit 
The  Fresno  people  cut  down  their  trees  and  planted  vines  to 
grow  wine-grapes.  The  yield  of  the  vines  was  enormous  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  so  rich  in 
sugar  that  the  wine  ran  too  high  in  alcohol  to  be  of  much 
value.     Then  the  vines  which   produced    wine-grap^ 


torn  up,  and  in  their  place  raisin-grapes — Malagas,  Sultanas, 
and  what  not — were  substituted.  The  Fresno  people  had  at 
last  discovered  the  true  use  for  their  soil.  There  are  vine- 
yards near  the  city  of  Fresno  from  which  ten  tons  of  grapes 
are  harvested  from  single  acres,  and  the  annual  product  of 
the  county  is  now  not  much  less  than  a  million  boxes, 
worth,  when  carefully  picked,  dried,  and  packed,  as  much  as 
the  Spanish  raisins. 

Another  lesson  is  taught  by  Riverside.  Oranges  were  im- 
ported from  the  islands  into  California  by  the  Wolfskills 
some  thirty  years  ago.  When  Nordhoff  wrote,  in  1872, 
orange  groves  were  abundant  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Barbara  Counties,  and  the  growers  felt  confident  that  they 
were  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  But  they  had  taken  no 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  stocks,  and  their  fruit  was  thick- 
skinned,  scanty  in  juice,  and  poor  in  flavor.  It  would  not 
sell  in  Chicago  at  $10  a  thousand,  when  the  Havana  oranges 
and  the  Messinas  commanded  $5  and  $8  a  box.  Los  Angeles, 
in  a  temper,  cut  down  her  orange  groves.  Riverside,  with 
better  wisdom,  planted  Washington  navels,  and  irrigated  them 
with  care.  The  result  was  that,  after  ten  years'  culture, 
Riverside  shipped  to  the  East,  in  1S91,  1,500  car-loads  of 
oranges,  and  will  ship  this  year  1,700  car-loads,  which  com- 
mand as  high  a  price  at  New  York  or  Chicago  as  the  St. 
Michael's  fruit,  and  more  than  the  Florida  growers  can  get 


This  summer  there  was  at  Monterey  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker,  who  attracted  much  attention.  The  young 
man  was  afflicted  with  alcoholic  eccentricity  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  in  the  permanent  custody  of  a  bear-leader.  Yet 
among  the  many  maids  and  matrons  at  Monterey  there 
were  heard  only  words  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  rich  young 
man.  This  sentiment  does  honor  to  the  feminine  heart — 
and  head. 

To  him  who  has  to  earn  his  own  living,  correct  conduct  is 
essential ;  misbehavior  will  be  apt  to  be  fatal.  Therefore, 
for  policy's  sake,  the  young  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  will  try  to  lead  a  blameless  life.  But  to 
the  youth  whose  ever)7  want  is  assured  by  patrimonial 
wealth,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  whether  he  sets  an 
example  of  vice  or  virtue  ;  at  most,  he  risks  only  public 
esteem,  which  can  be  regained  by  a  course  of  contrition  and 
amendment  He  knows  that  if  his  habits  attract  odium,  the 
penalty  will  be  remitted  when  he  shows  signs  of  repent- 
ance. Society  is  very  forgiving  to  men  of  wealth.  Even 
the  staidest  matrons  overflow  with  hoary  adages  about  the 
sowing  of  wild  oats  when  the  orgies  of  a  possible  husband 
for  a  daughter  are  brought  to  their  notice.  Rich  men's 
sons  are  thus  deprived  of  the  wholesome  check  which 
society  holds  over  the  heads  of  young  men  less  obviously 
eligible  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  held  to  a  stricter  accounting 
by  reason  of  their  wider  responsibility. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  society  that  no  place  has  been 
found  in  it  for  the  sons  of  rich  men.  In  Europe,  they  go 
into  the  army  or  navy  ;  they  engage  in  politics,  and  get 
themselves  elected  to  Parliament  or  the  Chamber  ;  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  letters  and  publish — generally  at  their  own 
expense — exquisite  little  volumes  of  poems.  In  all  these 
pursuits  they  are  useful  in  their  way  and  have  an  occupation 
which  fills  their  thoughts.  No  such  niches  are  offered  to  the 
son  of  an  American  millionaire.  Our  army  and  navy  are 
officered  by  men  who  live  on  their  pay.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  rich  young  man  to  be  elected  to  Congress,  though  an 
elderly  one  may  buy  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  rich  young  men  do  not  take  kindly  to  letters  or  art 
They  become  almost  perforce  idlers,  who  inhabit  clubs,  drive 
fine  horses,  play  billiards  and  poker,  and  give  suppers  to 
actresses.  But  a  young  man  soon  tires  of  these  pleasures,  as 
he  does  of  foreign  travel.  When  he  does  tire  of  them,  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  him  anywhere. 

In  accounting  for  the  stupidity  of  the  conceited  and  empty- 
headed  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  Thackeray  explains  that  from 
the  day  he  emerged  from  the  nursery,  all  mankind  entered 
into  a  compact  to  toady  to  him.  He  was  told  all  round,  by 
young  and  old,  by  men  and  women,  that  he  was  the  bright- 
est, handsomest,  bravest,  and  best  young  man  of  his  day  and 
generation.  What  wonder  if  at  last  he  came  to  believe  it  ? 
We  are  not  in  this  country  quite  so  eager  tuft-hunters  as  the 
En^lihh,  but  many  a  matron  in  American  society  is  not  above 
kow-towing  to  a  young  man  who  will  some  day  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  millions.  She  may  know  from  her  husband  that 
the  young  man  is  often  seen  drunk  in  public.  She  may 
know  from  other  sources  —  how  do  women  know  these 
things? — that  he  is  a  welcome  and  a  familiar  visitor  to  re- 
sorts not  to  be  named  in  ears  polite.  She  may  observe  that 
his  manners  arc  so  untutored  that  he  will  contradict  a  lady 
in  conversation.  1 1  ta t ,  for  all  this*,  when  he  condescends  to 
irradiate  her  drawing-room  with  his  presence,  she  will  serve 
up  for  his  consumption  her  fairest  daughter  on  a  platter,  with 
a  dressing  of  parsley  and  smiles.  Nay,  if  the  fair  Imogen 
shrinks  from  the  aroma  of  whisky  which  his  lips  exhale,  the 
mother   will   rebuke  her   when   the   whisky-drinker   has  dc- 
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parted.  Yet  if  it  should  please  my  lord  to  lift  the  blushing 
beauty  off  the  platter  and  clasp  her  to  his  bosom  for  life, 
how  small  a  prospect  of  future  happiness  for  him  or  for  her  ! 

In  the  East,  where  financial  market-gardeners  make  a 
specialty  of  growing  millionaires,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
crop  of  rich  young  men  is  larger  than  it  is  here,  it  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  question  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  Some 
of  them  drift  into  Wall  Street  and  acquire  a  small  smatter- 
ing of  finance  at  a  large  cost  of  money.  Some  go  into  trade, 
and  their  partners  presently  make  them  a  liberal  allowance 
on  condition  that  they  will  keep  away  from  the  store.  Some 
haunt  the  theatres,  and  establish  a  pretty  reputation  as 
patrons  of  art  as  personified  by  Mile.  Athenais,  of  the 
Royal  Ballet  Troupe  of  Madrid.  A  few  write  articles  for 
the  magazines  ;  but  the  competition  between  those  period- 
icals is  so  sharp  that  money  will  not  procure  the  insertion  of 
such  matter  as  the  youthful  patricians  can  compose. 

In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  niche  in  America  for  the 
rich  man's  son.  He  will  doubtless  continue  to  vacillate  be- 
tween* the  rich  red  roses  of  vice  and  the  fair  pale  lilies  of 
the  drawing-room,  while  to  his  languid  nostrils  the  lilies' 
mothers  ever  proffer  the  incense  of  flatter)',  and  beg  his 
highness  to  throw  the  handkerchief. 


Grover  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance  is  unique.  Even 
though  he  were  handicapped  by  the  Chicago  platform,  it 
would  seem  that  he  might  have  said  something  which  would 
fix  his  status  as  the  Presidential  nominee  of  a  great  party  ; 
but  the  more  one  reads  the  letter,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes for  the  reader  to  extricate  himself  from  the  entangle- 
ment of  verbiage  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  wanders — where, 
"  in  voluminous  coil,  mtertangling  like  huge  anacondas,  roll 
overwhelmingly  onwards  the  sesquipedalian  words." 

That  the  major  portion  of  his  letter  should  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  what 
his  views  are  on  that  question — whether  he  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  when  he  wrote  his  message  in  1S87,  whether  he 
accepts  or  rejects  the  Watterson  plank  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, or  what  plan  of  action  he  has  laid  out  for  himself  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  event  of  his  election — it  passes 
human  understanding  to  find  out.  Even  his  ally  and  stanch 
supporter  from  over  sea — the  St.  James's  Gazette — is  not 
satisfied  as  to  his  loyalty  to  free  trade.     That  journal  says  : 

"Cleveland's  words  have  one  meaning.  The  Democrats  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  adopting  free  trade.  The  Democrats  are 
more  tepid  for  tariff  reform  to-day  than  in  1888.  We  can  therefore 
only  conclude,  in  the  opinion  of  party-leaders  who  make  it  iheir  busi- 
ness to  watch  public  opinion,  that  the  McK.inley  tariff  has  not  made 
protection  less  popular.  We  have  no  doubt,  even  if  Cleveland  wins, 
there  will  be  no  great  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Slates." 

In  the  same  strain  the  London  Globe  says  :  "Cleveland 
has  decided  that  America  has  not  yet  had  enough,  or  at  any 
rate  not  too  much,  of  McKinleyism,  and  he  does  not  intend 
to  abandon  it."  If  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  English 
journals,  which  have  been  looking  to  Cleveland  to  inaugurate 
an  epoch  of  free  trade,  what  will  his  party'  think  when  they 
compare  his  letter  with  the  Chicago  platform,  and  with  the 
subsequent  declarations  of  Henry  Watterson,  that  it  was  the 
mission  of  the  Democratic  party'  this  year  to  destroy  pro- 
tection and  to  extirpate  it,  root  and  branch  ?  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  resorted  to  his  customary  tactics  of 
attempting  to  conceal  his  meaning  by  a  wilderness  of 
words. 

But  ambiguous  as  is  his  letter  regarding  the  tariff,  it  is 
positively  lucid  and  brilliant  by  comparison  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  acceptance,  notably  the  part  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  money.  The  Chicago  platform,  it 
will  be  remembered,  demands  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory 
national  tax  upon  the  issue  of  State  banks.  When  Mr. 
Cleveland  undertook  to  reconcile  this  with  the  general  de- 
mand of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  sound  and 
stable  money,  he  found  himself  in  very  deep  water.  His 
language  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Congress  is  to 
guarantee  the  issue  of  State  banks  and  pledge  the  faith  of 
the  nation  to  that  sort  of  currency,  as  it  does  to  money  issued 
by  or  under  ihe  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  gives  Con- 
gress no  such  power  ;  but  that  is  a  trifle. 

Concerning  civil-service  reform,  Mr.  Cleveland  puts  all  he 
could  find  to  say  into  the  truism  that  public  officials  are  the 
agents  of  the  people  and  should  do  their  work  as  well 
as  they  can.  This  very,  very  small  sop  thrown  to  the 
Mugwumps  will  tend  to  confirm  the  impression  that  he  has 
divorced  himself  from  them  in  order  to  leave  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  his  alliance  with  Tammany. 

To  those  who  remember  Mr.  Cleveland's  zeal  and  industry 
in  vetoing  pension  bills,  his  recent  deliverance  on  the  subject 
of  pensions  will  sound  very  like  hypocrisy.  He  says,  now, 
that  ;ill  patriotic  and  just  citizens  must  commend  a  liberal 
consideration  for  our  worthy  veteran  soldiers,  and  that  no 
complaint  should  be  made  of  the  amount  of  public  money 
paid  those  actually  disabled  or  made  dependent  by  reason  of 
their  army  service.      This   comes  with   bad  grace   from  the 
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pen  of  Grover  Cleveland.     The  bid  for  the  soldier  vote  is 
entirely  too  palpable. 

One  allusion  in  his  letter  is  most  extraordinary.  It  L< 
found  in  the  sentence  which  begins,  "  Called  for  the  thirt 
time  to  represent  the  party  of  my  choice  in  a  contest  fot 
the  supremacy  of  Democratic  principles."  Inasmuch  a 
he  was  so  ingloriously  defeated,  in  188S,  after  a  four  years 
term  as  President,  the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  no 
omit  any  reference  to  the  second  call.  It  would  be  in  keep 
ing  with  that  courtesy  which  forbids  any  reference  to  ropi 
in  the  house  of  a  man  whose  father  has  been  hanged. 


One  "Doctor"  Beale,  alias  Havens,  an  abortionist,  whoi 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mary  Carroll,  an  unfortunat 
young  girl,  has  "jumped"  his  cash  bail  of  ten  thousand  do 
lars,  and  fled  from  San  Francisco.  Two  women  are  charge 
with  complicity  in  the  crimes  of  this  scoundrel.  One  I 
them  languishes  in  jail  rather  than  betray  him  ;  both  hai 
given  proof  of  devoted  fidelity  to  his  cause.  They  do  n| 
deny  their  participation  in  his  crimes  ;  but  they  declare  tW 
he  had  acquired  such  "a  strange  power"  over  them  til 
they  were  tools  in  his  hands,  and  were  ruled  by  his  volitio 
and  not  their  own.  To  use  the  modern  euphemism,  he  ha 
hypnotized  them,  and  controlled  their  actions  by  the  exercil 
of  his  will.  What  value  a  judge  and  jury  will  attach  to  th 
plea  if  they  come  up  for  trial,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  plea  is  not  original.  The  Frenchwoman  Gabriel 
Bornpard,  who  assisted  her  lover  Eyraud  to  murder  J 
GoufTe,  also  pleaded  that  she  had  been  hypnotized  and  th 
she  was  not  responsible  for  her  actions.  She  summoned  a 
Bourgeois,  one  of  the  leading  savants  in  France  to  expla 
to  the  court  what  hypnotism  was  ;  he  testified  as  an  expc 
that  Gabrielle  was  unconscious  of  her  guilt,  and  that  h 
execution  would  be  a  murder.  Nevertheless,  the  judge,  wl 
was  a  man  of  hard  common  sense,  held  that  while  scien 
might  investigate  the  abstruse  subject  of  the  transmigrate 
of  the  will  power,  the  law  could  not  recognize  its  existent 
and  that  ever}-  sane  person  must  answer  for  his  or  her  01 
deeds.  Our  courts  can  not  too  soon  lay  down  the  sai 
doctrine. 

From  time  immemorial,  weak  women  have  been  liable 
be  unduly  influenced  by  men  of  strong  will.  A  very  lar 
proportion  of  the  crimes  which  females  commit  are  coi 
mitted  at  the  instigation  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  agn 
able  trait  in  the  feminine  character  is  a  yielding  disposing 
It  is  natural  for  a  woman  to  bend  to  the  dictates  of  the 
she  loves.  In  obedience  to  those  dictates,  she  suppress 
her  natural  instincts  and  often  does  things  which  her  ju< 
ment  condemns  and  her  conscience  reproves.  ,  In 
Garden  of  Paradise  it  was  the  woman  who  influenced  t 
man ;  but,  in  real  life,  the  man  is  usually  the  tempt 
Now  come  savants  who  tell  us  that  the  control  which  so 
men  acquire  over  some  women  is  not  the  result  of  cont 
between  a  strong  masculine  will  and  a  weak  feminine  orga 
zation,  but  is  the  working  of  a  psychic  force  hitherto  un< 
plained,  but  irresistible,  which  absolutely  divests  the  pati 
of  all  responsibility  for  her  acts.  That  is  altogether 
dangerous  a  doctrine  to  pass  unrebuked. 

For  it  not  only  opens  the  door  to  criminality,  but  it  t 
down  the  barrier  which  is  the  safeguard  of  female  virt 
If  hypnotism  takes  rank  among  modern  sciences,  and  it 
admitted  that,  under  given  circumstances,  a  woman  cea 
to  control  her  own  actions,  he  who  desires  to  commit  a  mun 
has  only  to  secure  a  female  accomplice,  to  arm  her  with 
pistol  or  the  dagger,  and  he  can  put  his  enemy  out  of 
way  without  risk.  She  pleads,  when  she  is  tried  for 
crime,  that  at  the  time  it  was  committed  her  hand  was 
under  her  control,  but  under  his  :  and,  as  a  person  can 
be  condemned  for  a  crime  she  did  not  intentionally  com: 
she  must  be  acquitted.  Nor  can  the  man  be  convicted  a 
crime  which  he  did  not  personally  commit  He  pleads 
he  did  hot  shoot  or  stab  the  deceased  :  for  what  the  wo; 
did  he  is  not  responsible.  Thus  immunity  will  be  securec 
both. 

To  young  women,  the  danger  of  a  general  acquiescenc 
hypnotism  is  startling.     Women  are  weak.     They  are  pai 
ularly  weak  when  the  man  they  love  is  concerned.     T 
may  be  lulled   by  the   insidious  voice  of  a  lover  to  foi 
themselves.     But  they  should   beware.     The  theory  of 
notism   is  new.     The  theory  of  love-making   is  old. 
woman  who  attempts  to  excuse  her  weakness  by  the  ] 
of  hypnotism  will  meet  with  scant  belief.     Society  will 
recognize  the  plea.      It  will  be  received  with  sneers. 

The  last  word  of  science  has  not  been  spoken.      It  is  1: 
cult  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  were  lately  exhibit 
a  London  hospital,  when  a  cataleptic  girl  struck  blows,  s 
money,  told   lies  at  the  command  of  her  mesmerizer. 
these  curious  displays  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  on 
theory  that  in  certain  forms  of  disease  the  brain  is  subjec 
partial  paralysis,  and  that  then   the  connection  between  I 
convolutions  of  that  organ  and  the  muscular  centres  is  in 
rupted.     About  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  subject  was  * 
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sidered  in  an  article  in  the  Argonaut,  which  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  phenomena  of  mind-reading  and  hypnotism 
were  susceptible  of  an  explanation  which  did  not  involve  the 
action  of  mind  upon  mind.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Beale,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation upon  the  sex,  tempted  his  wife  and  his  friend  to 
acquiesce  in  his  villainies  out  of  regard  for  him,  than  it  is  to 
imagine  that  he  was  gifted  with  an  occult  power  which  they 
could  not  resist. 


Now  that  the  policy  of  the  system  of  reciprocity  counseled 
by  Mr.  Blaine  while  Secretary  of  State,  and  incorporated  by 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill, 
has  demonstrated  its  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  and  likewise  to 
the  producing,  the  industrial,  and  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  country,  the  claim  is  put  fonvard  by 
Democrats  that  reciprocity  was  originally  advocated  by 
Democratic  statesmen,  and  that  the  policy  was  first 
adopted  by  a  Democratic  administration,  that  of  President 
Pierce,  when  the  treaty  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  was 
ratified,  June,  1854,  as  it  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Marcy, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  The  claim  is  utterly  without  merit. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  relating  to  Canada 
and  the  other  colonies  was  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  system 
of  reciprocity  promulgated  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  adopted 
in  the  -McKinley  Bill.  Included  in  it  were  only  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies  and  of  the  States.  Manufacturers  and 
labor  industries  of  the  United  States  were  excluded.  It 
had  small  effect  on  commerce,  and  mainly  related  to  the 
coasting  traffic  along  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  border 
trade  between  the  States  contiguous  to  the  British  provinces, 
and  only  to  those  provinces.  But  the  question  of  reciprocal 
trade  was  not  then  originated,  nor  by  Democratic  statesmen. 
As  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  early  Confederation  of 
the  States,  following  the  peace  with  England  and  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution — from  1783  till  1787 
— the  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
was  projected  by  John  Adams,  both  as  Commissioner  to 
Paris  and,  subsequently,  Minister  to  London.  But  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  suggested  by  John  Adams  comprehended 
simply  the  carrying  of  goods  in  free  bottoms — American, 
British,  French,  and  other — so  far  as  concerned  American 
products  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
America.  Tonnage  duties  and  port  charges  only  were  in- 
volved. Customs  duties  were  in  no  measure  affected.  The 
proposition  of  Mr.  Adams  was  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Navigation  Act,  which  prohibited  the  carrying 
of  goods  in  any  other  than  British  vessels,  so  far  as  the 
American  colonies  were  concerned.  It  proposed  equal  privi- 
leges to  ships  of  other  nations,  with  due  rights  reserved  to 
American  shipping,  under  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  before  the  organization  of  the  Union,  during  the 
period  of  the  Confederation,  while  the  States  yet  reserved, 
each  State  to  itself,  the  adjustment  of  customs  duties  and  the 
regulation  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  alone  and  supreme  in  making  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  countries  and  establishing  a 
schedule  of  customs  duties  on  imports — in  other  words,  the 
tariff. 

The  system  of  reciprocity  projected  by  Secretary  Blaine 
and  incorporated  in  the  McKinley  Bill,  in  its  design  and 
operation,  was  original  and  without  precedent  in  kind.  It 
opened  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  free  of  customs 
duties,  with  equal  tonnage  and  port  charges,  to  the 
products  and  ships  of  other  nations  in  reciprocal  trade 
—  requiring,  in  measure  of  reciprocity,  that  likewise 
should  the  ports  of  each  country  to  the  compact  be 
open  and  free  to  the  productions  and  the  stipulated 
industries  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  The 
demonstrated  effects  of  this  system  of  reciprocity,  in  the 
brief  period  of  its  practical  operation,  is  attested  by  the  im- 
petus and  increase  of  American  shipping  interests  and  the 
expansion  and  important  augmentation  of  American  trade  in 
exports  of  products  and  manufactures  to  South  American 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  to  Central  America,  and  to 
European  continental  nations — chiefly  to  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.  American  flour,  American  machinery — agricult- 
ural machines  and  mills — and  American  meat  products,  are 
now  very  considerable  items  of  trade  by  means  of  reciprocal 
treaties,  and  in  return  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceive, free  of  duty,  the  products  of  those  countries  desired 
for  consumption  at  lower  cost ;  while  home  products — wines 
and  fruits,  in  which  California  is  materially  interested — 
are  amply  protected  by  adequate  customs  duties  on  foreign 
importations. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  the  Democratic  administration 
of  President  Pierce  comprehended  alone  the  British  North 
American  provinces  ;  they  alone  profited  from  it,  and  only 
stipulated  products  were  included  in  the  reciprocation.  It 
did  not  add  one  ton  to  American  shipping  ;  it  is  questionable 


that  it  brought  one  dollar  to  the  American  treasury.  Canada  was  j 
the  gainer  ;  it  simply  stimulated  trade  upon  the  northern  and  ! 
Canadian  border.    The  Democratic  party  neither  projected  it  | 
nor  improved  it.   It  was  the  proposition  of  Canada,  and  favored  ! 
her  interests  and  British  free  trade.     The  reciprocity  of  Mr.  1 
Blaine  and  the   Republican  party  operates   to   the  increase 
and    advantage  of  American  shipping   and    benefits    every 
section  of  the  American   Union  ;  it  profits  producers,  and 
manufacturers,  and    laboring  interests    in  every  State.     In 
conformity  to  the  Republican  system  of  protective  tariff,  the 
reciprocity  instituted  by  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
rison  is  of  surpassing  advantage  to  the  American  people. 
The  claim  of  the   Democratic  party,  or  of  any  other,  to  its 
paternity  is  baseless  and  fabricated.     It  is  solely  and  incon- 
trovertibly  the  project  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  day. 


The  following  interesting  extract  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  recent  Democratic  Municipal  Convention  appeared  in  the 
local  columns  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  September  24th  : 

The  Democrats. 

they  don't  take  kindly  to  candidates  of  american  birth  and 

american  ancestry. 

The  Democratic  Municipal  Convention  met  again  last  evening  at 
Metropolitan  Temple. 

Frank  T.  Shay  opened  the  convention  by  proposing  Michael  C. 
Haley  for  county  clerk. 

Marcus  Rosenthal  presented  the  name  of  Arthur  E.  Shattuck,  and 
stirred  up  some  feeling  by  naming  among  Mr.  Shattuck's  other  qualifi- 
cations that  he  was  a  native  of  old  Sonoma  County,  bearing  an  Ameri- 
can name  with  American  ancestors.  This  information  was  received 
with  mingled  hisses  and  cheers  from  floor  and  gallery. 

Frank  Kane  nominated  James  P.  Slavin. 

P.  F.  Dunne,  in  seconding  Haley's  nomination,  roused  the  conven- 
tion to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  his  remarks.  He  said  that  a  man 
with  a  good  American  name,  who  came  from  Ireland,  ought  to  be  a 
good  man.  He  didn't  think,  he  added,  that  anybody  ought  to  vote 
against  Haley  because  his  name  was  Haley.  The  Irish  people  and 
their  descendants  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population  of  this 
city,  and  the  question  was  simply  whether  Haley  was  to  be  beaten  be- 
cause his  name  was  Haley. 

G.  Devoto  placed  Fred  P.  Cullundan  in  nomination. 

During  the  roll-call.  Haley  and  Shattuck  ran  a  neck-and-neck  race, 
and  there  was  much  excitement  toward  the  close.  The  vote  stood  : 
Haley,  206  ;  Shattuck,  1G1  ;  Slavin,  S  ;  Cullundan.  3. 

The  nomination  of  Haley  was  made  unanimous. 

From  this  incident,  it  is  plain  that  the  Democratic  Munic- 
ipal Convention  of  San  Francisco  does  not  like  Americans. 
The  announcement  that  Mr.  Shattuck  had  "an  American 
name  and  American  ancestors"  was  received  with  hisses. 
The  statement  that  the  "  Irish  people  and  their  descendants 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population  of  this  city," 
is  reported  as  having  "roused  the  convention  to  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  Ireland  was  made  unanimous. 
The  gentleman  from  America  took  a  back  seat.  And  yet 
Americans  are  found  who  will  vote  for  tickets  nominated  in 
this  fashion  ! 


In  Germany  and  in  Belgium  the  railroads  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  government.  A  bid  for  an  order  of  ten 
thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Dresden  railway  was 
lately  made  by  an  English  firm  at  lower  price  than  by  any  of 
the  German  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  and  the  contract 
was  accordingly  awarded  to  the  English  firm.  A  bid  for 
three  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Congo  Rail- 
way Company  was  likewise  accepted  from  an  English  manu- 
facturer for  the  similar  reason — it  was  lower  than  the  bid  of 
any  Belgian  iron  and  steel  firm.  Congo  Free  State  is  a  pos- 
session in  Africa  practically  under  the  government  of  the 
King  of  Belgium.  Germany  and  Belgium  are  alike  rivals 
and  competitors  of  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
port of  iron  and  steel.  The  awarding  of  these  contracts  to 
English  works  instead  of  home  manufacturers  has  caused 
much  complaint,  not  only  by  the  workers  in  iron  and  steel  in 
Germany  and  in  Belgium,  but  among  ever)'  class  of  working- 
men  and  tradespeople,  who  contend  that  the  orders  should 
have  been  filled  at  home,  to  the  benefit  of  domestic 
workers  and  the  profit  of  home  manufacturers,  in  place 
of  procuring  the  steel  rails  from  England.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  reason  to  contrast  this  action  of  the 
Government  of  Germany  and  of  the  Congo  Railway  Com- 
pany in  Belgium,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  respective  people 
of  the  country  in  consequence,  with  something  of  similar 
nature  which  occurred  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War,  sent  an  order  to 
England  for  a  large  supply  of  blankets  for  the  United 
States  army.  Blankets  of  equal  quality  or  better,  of  American 
wool  and  manufacture,  could  have  been  purchased  at  home 
at  lower  price.  At  the  time,  the  duty  on  imported  blankets 
ranged  from  ten  cents  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound 
and  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorum  additional,  agreeably 
to  quality.  But  the  government  was  exempted  from  duty  ; 
it  got  ever)-  article  and  manufacture  free  of  duty.  By  pur- 
chasing in  England  the  quality  of  blankets  required,  and 
importing  them  free  of  duty,  Secretary  Endicott  was  enabled 
to  get  them  at  a  cnst  of  eleven  cents  less  per  pair  than  an  equal 


quality  of  blankets  of  American  manufacture  could  be  ob- 
tained at  home.  Had  the  government  been  obliged  to  pay 
duty,  the  same  as  a  merchant  or  any  individual,  the  En- 
glish blankets  would  have  cost  more  than  the  home  manu- 
facture. But  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  have  them 
imported  free  of  duty,  at  eleven  cents  per  pair  lower  cost,  the 
American  Secretary  of  War  chose  to  make  the  purchase  of 
English  blankets  in  preference  to  any  of  home  manufacture. 
It  was  putting  in  practice,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  law  of 
the  time,  the  British  system  of  free  trade  by  the  American 
Government  —  the  equivalent  of  smuggling,  had  it  been 
practiced  by  a  citizen.  It  was  free  trade  with  a 
vengeance  wreaked  upon  American  woolen  manufact- 
urers, and  it  was  practiced  immediately  following  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  memorable  message  promulgating  his 
recommendation  of  the  free-trade  doctrine  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Endicott  was  himself  a  Massachusetts  man,  a 
free-trade  Democrat,  the  chosen  of  President  Cleveland  to 
his  Cabinet.  He  manifested  his  spirit  by  preferring  English 
manufactures  over  home  manufactures  in  his  purchase  for 
the  American  army.  American  soldiers,  under  his  adminis- 
tration of  army  affairs,  might  feed  on  rations  of  home  prod- 
uct, but  he  would  have  them  sleep  in  British  blankets. 
It  was  fitting  that  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  British  special  commissioner  to  Wash- 
ington in  connection  with  the  Canadian  negotiation — who 
turned  from  Radical  to  Tory,  and  is  the  political  "  What-is- 
it"  of  the  British  Parliament — a  free-trader,  without  party 
following  in  England,  with  few  admirers  in  America.  Mr. 
Endicott  showed  his  disdain  of  American  manufactures 
and  of  American  operatives,  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet,  by  his  purchase  of  British  blankets  and  his 
disposition  to  free  trade  as  a  Democratic  leader.  The  sub-' 
jects  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  Belgium 
protest  against  the  purchase  of"  English  steel  rails  with  less 
reason  than  the  American  people  protested  against  Secre- 
tary Endicott's  purchase  of  British  blankets,  imported  free 
of  duty. 

During  the  week  just  passed,  the  political  situation  has 
grown  even  more  mixed.  The  Non-Partisans  are  still  mak- 
ing changes  in  their  ticket,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  a  heading  as  a  "straight  ticket."  If  they  do  not 
succeed,  it  will  materially  affect  their  vote.  The  Democrats 
are  having  their  usual  Kilkenny  cat  fight.  There  are  now 
three  Democratic  parties,  the  "  Regular,"  the  "  Reorganized," 
and  the  "  Reform  Democracy,"  all  of  whom  claim  recognition 
from  the  election  commissioners  as  the  genuine  Simon-pure 
party.  The  Sullivan-Dwyer- Young-Men's- Institute  ticket 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  Democracy  ;  already  there 
are  signs  of  crumbling — Christian  Reis,  nominee  for  super- 
visor on  that  ticket,  has  withdrawn  his  name.  The  Repub- 
lican ticket  seems  to  be  the  least  liable  to  fluctuations.  There 
are  some  good  names  on  it,  some  weak  ones,  and  some  bad 
ones.  As  we  said  last  week,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
a  composite  ticket,  selected  from  all  the  others.  We  shall 
choose  Republicans,  other  things  being  equal,  and  Americans, 
other  things  being  equal  ;  but  we  shall  not  accept  a  corrupt 
candidate  because  he  is  a  Republican,  nor  reject  an  honest 
and  available  nominee  because  he  is  a  Democrat.  Next 
week  the  Argonaut  ticket  will  appear,  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  find  it  worthy  of  the  support  of  honest  men 
of  either  party. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  If  Congress  will  not 
entirely  cut  off  foreign  immigration,  at  least  diminish  it. 
General  Francis  A.  Walker  proposes  the  following  plan  : 
The  United  States  should  make  proclamation  that  for  ten 
years  from  and  after  January  1,  1S93,  a  deposit  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  shall  be  required  from  every  alien  entering  its 
ports  ;  that  in  case  any  person  making  such  deposit  shall  de- 
part out  of  the  country  within  three  years  after  the  time  of 
payment,  the  amount  shall  be  refunded  to  him  :  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  three  years,  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  shall  be  repaid  to  every  depositor  then  remaining  in 
the  country,  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  is  at  the  time  a  law-abiding  and  self-supporting  citizen. 
The  law  should  expire  by  limitation,  January  1,  1903.  Such 
a  law  would  at  once  cut  off  nine-tenths  of  the  immigration 
now  deluging  us.  It  would  not  prevent  thrifty  and  desirable 
immigrants  from  coming,  and  would  exclude  the  pauper  and 
criminal  element. 

In  its  ardor  for  catching  the  foreign  vote,  the  Sullivan 
Democratic  convention  rather  overstepped  itself.  In  the 
Thirty- Fourth  District  they  nominated  for  assemblyman  one 
Frederick  Klutz,  lately  a  subject  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  It  is 
not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Klutz  was  a  German  subject  that  is 
worrying  Boss  Sullivan  and  his  lieutenants,  but  that  Mr. 
Klutz  has  been  born  again  with  such  amazing  rapidity.  He 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  voter  of  this  city 
and  county,  and  a  candidate  for  the  State  legislature  all 
within  a  period  of  sixty  days.  This  has  excited  much 
nation  among  the  ninety-day  Democrats. 
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A    BRIDE    FROM     THE    GRAVE. 

How  a  Mexican  Mozo  Rescued  his  Mistress  from  the  Plague. 

In  the  sixties— just  which  years,  now,  were  they,  of  that 
decade  ? — when  the  cholera  swooped  darkly  over  these  good 
I'nited  States  of  North  America,  she  turned  her  course  also 
southward,  and  trailed  her  black,  loathsome  wing  over  the 
Sister  Republic.  Home  interests  were  absorbing  then,  and 
communication  was  slow  and  imperfect  between  the  two 
countries  ;  when  the  crisis  was  past,  it  was  too  late  to  seek 
for  details  from  afield  ;  Mexico  was  once  again  of  interest 
only  through  her  mines  and  her  revolutions.  Hence,  only 
now  and  then,  here  and  there,  an  American  leams,  by  casual 
reminiscence  of  tragic  episode  and  grisly  horror,  how  heavily 
bore  the  weight  of  that  sable  pinion  in  a  land  where  the 
terrors  of  a  plague  are  enhanced  tenfold  for  the  surroundings 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people — of  abject  want  and  squalor. 

This  time  the  epidemic  swept  through  Chihuahua,  usually 
as  healthful  a  town  as  there  is  in  Mexico,  barring  the  winter 
pneumonias,  bred  of  unwarmcd,  draughty  dwellings  and  in- 
sufficient clothing.  The  town  lies  on  a  high  plain,  gently 
sloping  toward  the  river,  so  that  the  customary'  total  lack  of 
sanitary  provision  is  here  remedied  to  some  extent  by  natural 
drainage.  Then  the  soil,  being  mineral,  a  mining  district, 
offers  no  foothold  to  miasma  ;  and  the  population  is  not  so 
great  as  to  breed  foci  of  disease  like  the  sink-holes  of  filth 
such  as  are,  too  often,  the  larger  cities.  But  this  year  vegeta- 
tion had  been  ranker  than  usual ;  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
so  cheap  that  watermelons  and  apricots  were  fairly  staples  of 
diet  among  the  lower  orders.  The  soil  seemed  to  hold 
moisture  avidly  ;  far  up  the  valley,  where  the  river  is  tapped 
by  the  magnificent  aqueduct  that  strides  grandly  across  the 
champaign  with  its  beneficent  endowment  of  good  water — 
up  yonder,  grass  and  water-weeds,  and  divers  more  decaying 
matters,  dammed  the  stream  at  an  eddy  of  moment,  and  so 
the  great,  stately  arches  upbore  this  time  a  channel  of  pol- 
luted water.  The  heats  were  fearful,  though  the  nights 
chilled  ;  the  sun  smote  the  earth  like  the  breath  of  a  brazen 
furnace.  That  year  the  knees  of  anxious  supplicants  wore 
hollows  in  the  flag-stones  before  the  miracle-working  picture 
of  Nuestro  Senor  de  Mapiani,  in  the  auxiliary  chapel  in  the 
left-hand  tower-room  of  the  noble  parish  church.  But  still 
the  cholera  raged  in  Chihuahua  unabated. 

On  a  certain  night,  toward  the  morning  hours,  Jose  Maria 
Hojas  opened  his  dull  eyes  with  the  sensation  of  awakening 
from  a  dream  of  the  most  disagreeable.  He  recognized,  as 
consciousness  grew  clearer,  certain  sensations  far  from  pleas- 
ant ;  his  stomach,  all  the  alimentary  canal  and  cavity,  seemed 
to  have  attempted  the  deglutition  of  pounded  glass — and 
that  red-hot  glass  ;  his  eyes,  his  head,  were  bursting  ;  his 
epidermis  felt  at  once  chilled  and  scalded,  deadened  and  yet 
so  supersensitive,  that  he  felt  agony  from  the  touch  of  his 
scant  clothing  and  the  soft  laving  of  the  night  wind.  His 
whole  body  felt  as  if  its  every  fibre  had  been  tied  into  knots, 
strained  tight,  and  then  loosened  with  violence.  He  tried  to 
remember  what  work  he  had  been  at,  before  going  to  sleep, 
that  had  so  mauled  and  mistreated  his  frame.  Don  Celestino 
Aprovecharlos,  his  employer,  was  given  to  setting  severe 
enough  tasks  to  his  menials  ;  but  Jose  Maria  had  had  no 
such  stint  as  this  must  have  been. 

The  olfactory  sense  of  the  lower-class  Mexican  can  not 
fairly  be  called  sensitive — happily  for  its  possessors.  Never- 
theless, this  avenue  of  perception  now  gave  Jose  Maria  ex- 
treme discomfort.  Also,  the  intrinsic  chill  of  his  flesh  was 
augmented  by  coldness  of  contact.  His  usual  bed  was  a 
stone  floor,  with  only  the  interposition  of  a  coarse,  thin 
blanket ;  surely,  thought  Jose  Maria,  he  had  forgotten  or 
lost  his  jorongo.  Well — had  he  been  drunk  and  got  a 
beating,  to  account  for  this  unmerciful  soreness  and  languor  ? 
He  put  out  an  arm,  slowly,  weakly  ;  it  fell — on  what?  He 
turned  to  look,  held  his  breath  with  disbelief  and  terror,  then, 
as  a  wistful  little  cloud  reluctanjly  unveiled  the  moon,  Jose 
Maria  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  soul-stabbing  scream  of  fear 
and  horror,  for  a  corpse,  contorted,  ghastly,  already  livid 
with  the  fearful  hues  of  putrescence,  lay  beside  him.  As  he 
looked  around,  his  sight  now  stronger  and  more  used  to  the 
crepuscular  shade  of  the  place,  Jose  Maria  felt  that  he  had 
become  a  madman,  for  on  every  side  were  corpses — stacked 
like  cordwood,  straight  and  rigid  ;  piled  in  corners  in  irregu- 
lar heaps,  like  the  gnarled  mesquite-roots  used  for  fuel,  which 
their  bent,  distorted  shapes  resembled  ;  thrown  down  pell- 
mell  without  order  or  arrangement — corpses  by  the  score, 
frightful,  offensive,  ghostly,  with  all  the  horror  of  solitude 
and  abandonment.  Jose  Maria  Hojas  stared  frantically 
about  him,  and  then  dashed  wildly  from  side  to  side  of  that 
sinister  inclosure.  He  remembered  all  now.  No  more  illu- 
sions of  overwork  or  of  intoxication.  He  had  had  cholera — 
he  now  remembered  the  beginning  of  the  attack  ;  he  had 
died,  or  seemed  to  die,  and  he  was  in  the  dead-house.  And 
so,  all  the  more  furiously  as  memory  grew  clearer,  he  flung 
himself  from  side  to  side  of  the  patio %  now  stumbling  over 
some  stark  body,  now  reeling  back  abhorrent  with  outspread 
hands  from  contact  with  another,  now  falling  at  length  upon 
a  layer  of  the  dead  as  his  fictitious  strength  collapsed,  then 
staggering  to  his  feet  again  under  the  spur  of  tei  i  i 

in  one  of  his  collapses  he  either  swooned  or  else  he 
struck  bis  head  and  was  stunned  ;  for  he  lay  senseless  so 
long  that,  when  at  last  he  revived,  the  moonlight  had  crept 
around  the  court  until  it  shone  full  on  the  spot  where  hi 
which,  when  he  fell,  had  been  in  darkness.  1  le  raised  himself 
slowly,  weakly,  fearfully.  His  face  had  been  lying  on  the 
feet  of  a  woman.  His  gaze  traveled  up  along  her  form  until 
it  rested  on  her  fair  face,  bathed  in  the  moonlight.  Virgen 
Santiuma  '  it  was  (a  amita — the  little  mistress;  it  was 
Erminia,  the  daughter  of   I  ino  Aprovecha 

It  is  a  singular  and  not  an  unpleasant  feature  of  Mexican 
character  that,  among  this  ra  perative  I  rotism 

rnay   fairly   be  said   to   rem;  ,    traint, 

ivme  or  human,  the  women   of  the  higher  orders   almost 
never  arc  offered   offensive  advances  by  men  of  low    i 
An  aristocrat   masculine   may,  and  almost   unfailing!. 


stoop  to  intrigues  with  the  most  squalid  and  menial  of 
women  ;  but  the  men  of  the  piebe  dream  of  lifting  their 
eyes  toward  patrician  women  no  more  than  would  the  do- 
mestic animals. 

Yet  Jose"  Maria  Hojas  had  loved  Erminia  Aprovecharlos. 
She  was  a  singularly  lovable  girl,  before  whose  iron-barred 
windows  suitors  by  the  score  had  promenaded,  making 
court  after  the  strange  fashion  of  the  country.  Aside  from 
her  beauty  and  her  somewhat  unusual  spirit,  her  whole 
manner,  her  every  word,  was  full  of  a  divine  tenderness  and 
sympathy  that  warmed  her  slightest  notice  with  a  sense  of 
her  special  interest.  It  was  this  attribute  that  had  inspired 
Jose  Maria's  devotion.  He  was  of  a  family  of  small  com- 
mercial people,  and  he  had  received  rather  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  education  ;  thus  he  was  far  superior  to  the 
usual  servant  classes.  But  the  same  poverty  of  spirit  that 
had  let  him  fall  to  servitude  on  pecuniary  reverses  made  him 
cower  unresisting  before  treatment  that  most  servants  by 
heritage  would  have  resented — a  harshness  which  was,  in- 
deed, provoked  to  aggravation  by  his  abjectness.  Thus 
the  unfailing  consideration  and  personal  solicitude  of 
Erminia  had  found  doubly  receptive  appreciation.  His 
passion  for  the  girl  was  of  a  singular  quality  ;  privation  and 
subjection  had  by  no  means  lowered  the  pulses  of  his 
nature  or  reduced  his  feeling  to  an  abstraction  ;  yet  his 
homage  was  so  real,  and  the  girl's  dignity  invested  the 
sanctity  of  her  womanhood  with  a  barrier  so  positive,  that 
through  all  his  misery  his  strongest  feeling  now  was  a 
guilty  sense  of  sacrilege  at  the  involuntary  presumption  of 
his  chance  personal  contact  with  her.  Yet  the  consciousness 
of  that  touch  brought  him  comfort.  He  was  now  in  a 
proximity  that  could  never  have  been  his  under  other  con- 
ditions. This  helped  to  lessen  his  terror.  This  poor 
mozo,  untaught,  untrained,  was  of  a  mental  cast  naturally 
subjective,  reflective,  speculative.  Incapable  of  formulative 
process,  that  dramatic,  desolate  night-watch  initiated  him  into 
many  wonders  of  philosophic  perception. 

So  calmed  he  was  by  the  presence  there  of  the  woman  he 
had  worshiped  that  he  now  set  about  an  endeavor  to  escape 
with  some  degree  of  system.  He  knew  that,  resuscitated  as 
he  was,  the  deadly  hour  of  dawn  would  bring  a  returned  and 
final  collapse,  unless  he  could  get  succor.  Further,  he  had 
another  purpose,  more  impersonal,  more  unselfish. 

This  repository  of  the  plague-stricken  dead  had  once  been 
a  cuariel  (barracks),  and  its  choice  for  the  present  use  doubt- 
less arose  from  a  prevision  of  worldly  prudence  which  de- 
voted to  contamination  this,  rather  than  a  house  in  good  re- 
pair. The  wall-planes  of  the  arched  corridors  surrounding 
the  court  were  unsightly,  stained,  and  battered  ;  the  rear  face, 
whose  locked  door  gave  into  a  horse-corral,  was  somewhat 
lower  than  the  rest,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  climbing 
up  its  angle.  As  he  dragged  himself  toward  it,  Jose  Maria 
caught  a  flash  of  moonlight  on  some  longish,  glittering  sur- 
face. It  was  a  bottle.  The  smell,  then  the  taste,  proved  it 
to  be  tequila.  The  men  who  brought  the  dead  hither  were 
induced  to  do  so  only  under  the  influence  of  abundant  stim- 
ulant ;  one  of  them  had  been  in  such  overstayed  case  that  he 
had  dropped  his  store  before  he  had  more  than  tasted  the 
fresh  bottle.  Jose  Maria  drank  generously,  and  rubbed  his 
temples,  his  face,  his  wrists,  his  breast,  with  the  fiery,  smoky 
liquor.  Then,  moved  by  an  impulse,  he  filled  his  palm,  and 
wetted  the  brow,  and  lips,  and  wrists  of  Erminia,  with  intent 
to  delay  the  encroachments  of  decay.  Fortified  by  the 
liquor,  he  actually  made  shift  to  climb  by  the  interstices  of 
the  adobe  wall  to  the  azotea  and  thence  to  the  similar  fiat- 
roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  block,  where  he  finally  found  a  ladder, 
forgotten  in  the  general  panic,  and  so  reached  the  street 

He  went  directly  to  the  house  of  his  former  employer. 
The  door-porter,  tardily  opening  the  wicket,  .recognized  Jose 
Maria's  voice  and  outlines,  and,  screeching  stridently,  "A 
ghost !  a  phantom  !  he  has  come  back  to  cany  us  all  off 
with  el  ci'lera  .'"  he  made  such  an  uproar  that  the  master  at 
last  appeared  to  order  silence.  To  him,  Jose  Maria  hastily 
imparted  his  story  of  resuscitation  and  asked  admittance. 

11  But  what  !  "  cried  Don  Celestino  ;  "  let  thee  in  again  ? — 
after,  thou  brute  !  thou  has  once  gotten  the  plague,  thou 
wouldst  come  back,  rotten  from  the  mortuorio  to  menace 
again  our  safety  !  Go  back  there,  and  see  if  this  time  thou 
canst  die  in  earnest  ! "  and  with  that  the  wicket  was  closed, 
and  the  restored  mozo  was  left  in  the  dreary  street,  with  its 
long  lines  of  close-shut,  jail-like  facades.  His  spirit  fainted 
within  him.  Not  even  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  his 
fictitious  exaltation,  and  his  frequent  recourse  to  the  bottle 
in  his  bosom,  could  withstand  the  deadly  prostration  creep- 
ing over  him.  Despairing,  almost  hopeless,  he  dragged 
himself  to  where,  far  down  the  street,  a  light — the  only 
one  to  be  seen  —  burned  in  the  window  of  one  of  the 
few  two-story  houses  in  the  city.  It  gave  him,  besides  a 
pleasurable  hope,  a  strange  feeling  of  novelty  and  long  lapse 
of  time  in  recognition. 

"  Don  Avelino  ! "  he  called,  his  womanish  falsetto  rising 
weirdly  into  the  night  ;  "  Senor  Don  Avelino  !  " 

Hut  it  was  only  after  many  such  calls  that  the  irregular 
footfalls,  sounding  dully  here  and  there  over  the  brick  floor 
above,  diverged  to  the  open  window — itself  a  sign  of  dis- 
turbance within,  since  Mexicans  regard  the  night-air  as  fatal, 
even  in  times  free  from  epidemic.  A  young  man's  face 
looked  over  the  clumsy  wooden  balustrade. 

"  Who  is  there?"  he  asked,  hoarsely  ;  "did  some  one  call 
me?" 

iaria  at  sight  of  that  face  felt  as  one  might  who, 
transported  to  some  far,  strange  planet,  should  see  again 
alter  the  lapse  of  ages  a  countenance  once  familiar.  And 
yet,  it  was  only  in  the  forenoon  of  yesterday  that  he  had 
seen  Avelino  Roblcs  turn  furiously  away  from  the  sight  of 
the  parish  church,  before  whose  altar  Erminia  Aprovecharlos 
was  kneeling,  clad  in  bridal  raiment. 

"  It  is  1  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I  pray,  your  worship,  give  succor, 
or  I  die  !  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  now  no  more  danger  of 
contagion  from  me  than  from  any  your  honor  might  meet  in 
■.  for  the  plague  has  left  me.  And,  oh  !  of  a  truth, 
I  am  no  spectVBj  but  a  live  man,  tired  and  needing  food  and 
warmth,     Ohl  turn  not  away— -for  amor  tie  Dios—por  la 


misericordia  /  for  the  love  of  God  1  for  mercy  !  I  am  Jose" 
Maria  Hojas — I  was  mozo  to  the  family  of  Aprovecharlos  ! " 

"  Mi — i — il  ca — a — ra — jos  !  "  shouted  Robles,  his  savage 
emphasis  giving  to  the  senseless  Spanish  oath  the  force  of 
murder-mood  ;  "  what  to  me  the  Aprovecharlos  ?  The  only 
one  of  the  brood  that  was  aught  but  a  bird  of  prey  was  given 
over  to  the  clutches  of  another  vulture  !  The  Aprovecharlos, 
indeed!  Dog!  Bribon /  Scoundrel!  Hast  thou  come 
here  to  mock  me,  that  thou  offerest  their  name  as  thy 
voucher  ? " 

The  wretched  figure  below  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
lifted  a  hand  solemnly  toward  heaven  :  "Senor,  as  you  have 
said,  there  was  one  dove  among  those  kites.  And  her  deli- 
cate, sweet  body  lies  down  yonder  defenseless,  and  unless  you 
and  1  be  active,  her  tender  limbs  must  rot  in  the  public 
trincheras.  Can  you  bear  to  think  that  her  last  sleep  will  be 
among  the  general  dead — even  with  thieves  and  harlots  ?  1 
am  only  a  humble  mozo,  but  I  will  toil  with  my  last  breath 
to  keep  her  body,  in  spite  of  the  law,  out  of  the  common 
trenches  !" 

"  What  is  this  thou  sayest?"  cried  Robles;  "hast  thou 
gone  mad  ?  The  niiia  Erminia  was  married  yesterday  to 
Lino  Herrera,  the  millionaire  mitieroS" 

"  And  her  wedding  journey  was  to  the  dead-house,"  said 
Jose  Maria  ;  "on  the  way  from  the  church  she  was  smitten 
with  cholera.  I  saw  her  carried  past  as  I  lay  in  the  zaguan, 
I,  too,  in  my  first  agonies.  Senor,  wilt  thou  give  me  aid  ? — 
1  faint — I  die  again  ! " 

Robles  rushed  down  and  unbarred  the  great  door  of  his 
deserted  dwelling.  He  was  able  to  carry  the  rickety  form  of 
the  mozo  up  the  little  stone  stairway  and  lay  him  on  a  couch. 
In  his  rebellion  against  the  news  of  Erminia's  approaching 
marriage,  he  had  defiantly  refused  to  provide  himself  with 
the  usual  remedies,  or  even  the  disinfectants  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  town  was  reeking.  But  he  had  plenty  of  liquors, 
and  he  made  hot  on  a  brazier  the  soup  from  his  untouched 
dinner.  With  his  body  recouped  of  the  terrible  drain  of  the 
last  sixteen  hours,  Jose  Maria's  strength  returned  with  his 
energy.  The  privations  of  the  Mexican  poor  are  not  pleas- 
ant to  undergo,  but  they  are  excellent  bodily  discipline. 

"  No  doubt  it  was  from  pure  congoja  that  the  amita  got 
the  cholera,"  he  said  ;  "your  worship  knows  well  that  any 
emotion  opens  the  gates  of  the  body  to  illness  ;  and  she 
had  wept  without  ceasing  since  her  father  said  that  she  must 
marry  Don  Lino.  Your  worship  saw  that  she  was  as  white 
as  lime  when  they  took  her  to  the  church.  Surely  it  was  a  sin 
to  make  marriages  now,  with  the  death  in  the  land.  But 
Don  Lino  is  of  the  sacrilegious — he  laughed  and  said  he 
would  get  the  start  of  the  cholera.  But  it  tore  her  from  him. 
Senor,  it  was  a  judgment  !  " 

"But  a  judgment  that  falls  hardest  on  the  unguilty,"  said 
Avelino  Robles,  bitterly  ;  "art  sure  that  thou  art  now 
strong  enough  to  come  with  me  ?  I  feel  how  cruel  it  is  to 
take  thee,  but  I  can  trust  none  other — and  I  would  bring 
her  here  against  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  !  I  can  keep 
her  till  to-morrow  night,  and  then  bury  her  in  a  separate 
grave,  under  cover  of  darkness.  But  we  must  be  moving, 
for  it  is  now  three  of  the  morning." 

They  had  no  trouble  in  opening  the  mortuorio ;  the  big, 
cubit-long  iron  key  of  Robles's  outer  door  was  enough  like 
all  other  keys  of  the  time  and  place  to  open  almost  any 
house  then  in  Chihuahua  ;  arid  they  had  not  to  contend  with 
the  inner  door-chains,  which  is  the  real  household  safeguard 
— for  they  who  slept  here  were  not  in  ease  to  put  it  in 
place  ;  nor  had  they  aught  to  fear  from  night- marauders. 

They  swathed  Erminia  in  a  blanket  and  bore  her  to 
Robles's  house.  The  mozo,  exhausted,  sank  to  his  knees 
beside  the  couch  on  which  they  laid  her.  As  Robles 
brought  him  wine,  Jose   Maria  burst  into  hysteric  laughter. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  did  not  come  to  life — I  am 
dead  of  cholera.  I  thought  I  was  alive,  but  not  so  !  If 
only  I  had  been  like  that,  well  and  good  !  But  two  in  the 
same  way  ? — in  the  same  place?  No!  no  I  NO  !  By  that 
I  know  it  is  only  a  good  dream — and  I  did  die  ! "  he 
shrieked  with  laughter. 

" Loco-' — insane  !  "  said  Robles,  and  moved  to  seize  him 
before  he  should  do  a  mischief — and  then  he  stopped, 
amazed,  for  not  only  was  Erminia's  head  turned  to  one  side, 
resting  easily  on  the  pillow,  but  her  lips  were  open,  and, 
even  while  he  gazed,  she  sighed,  faintly  but  deeply. 

It  is  a  thing  vastly  to  Robles's  credit  that,  while  he 
strained  his  every  resource  to  restore  Erminia,  he  neglected 
no  whit  the  care  of  Jose  Maria.  He  was  wont  to  say,  in 
after  years,  when  complimented  upon  his  wonderful  capacity 
for  work  within  a  given  period,  that  his  energy  dated  from 
one  night  when  he  learned  his  own  possibilities,  in  the  care 
of  two  very  sick  people  at  once. 

When  the  sun  rose  he  had  his  charges  both  in  fair  com- 
fort, and  each  in  characteristic  frame  of  mind.  Erminia 
was  patient,  gentle,  tranquil ;  Jose  Maria  was  again  timid, 
vacillating,  womanish,  but  all  a-thrill  with  a  dog-like,  grateful 
devotion. 

Avelino  Robles  had  some  throes  of  moral  and  mental  dis- 
turbance as  to  the  future  of  Erminia,  under  existing  con- 
ditions. But  Erminia  herself  decided  the  question  without 
initiative  from  him,  calling  him  to  her  as  the  day  wore 
on. 

"  I  would  tell  thee,  Avelino,  that  I  will  not  go  to  my  hus- 
band. 1  have  sinned  against  thee,  against  myself,  and 
against  womanhood,  in  letting  myself  be  wedded  to  him, 
however  sore  my  father's  pressure.  The  merciful  God  has 
put  the  barrier  of  death  itself  between  me  and  that  fearful 
man.  He  is  no  worse  oft*  to-day  than  he  was  yesternight, 
not  knowing  that  1  lie  here  alive  beneath  thy  roof-tree,  and 
I  will  put  myself  in  his  power — oh,  never  !" 

"  Then,"  began  Robles,  with  passionate  expectation. 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Erminia,  gently,  "thou  art  dearer  than 
my  soul  :  but — so  dear  that  the  woman  who  should  be  thine 
must  be  stainless.  We  are  farther  asunder  than  the  sea  and 
the  sky.  But — thou  wilt  help  me  ?  For,  see,  I  dare  not — 
I  will  not — return  to  the  house  of  my  father,  who  will  give 
me  over  to  my  husband — and  I  have  no  other  shelter,  if  thou 
make  it   impossible  for  me  to  stay  here.     Wert  thou  any 
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other  of  my  countrymen,  I  would  go  back  to  the  mortuorio. 
But  I  can  trust  thee  ! " 
"  Thou  canst  trust  me." 

And  so  she  lay  in  the  room  whence  Avelino  had  looked 
out  upon  the  woso,  and  on  a  cot  just  without  her  door  lay 
Jose  Maria,  and  to  and  fro  between  them  went  Avelino 
Robles  in  faithful  attendance.  Earnestly  he  blessed  the 
coward  flight  of  his  servants  back  to  their  native  hacienda^ 
since  it  made  possible  Erminia's  stay  here. 

The  reaction  came  and  passed,  the  patients  both  grew 
stronger,  and  a  week  after  the  rescue,  Avelino  Robles  went 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  town  and  learn  if  the  disappearance 
of  the  two  bodies  had  passed  unnoticed,  as  they  hoped  might 
well  be,  in  the  prevailing  confusion  and  panic. 

When  he  returned,  his  face  was  so  ghastly,  his  eyes  were 
so  blazing,  that  Erminia  sprang  to  him  in  dismay  :  "  Art  thou 
smitten  with  the  sickness  ?  No  ?  Then  have  they  missed 
us  ? — traced  us  hither  ?  Will  they  come  for  us  ?  Nay  !  but 
I  will  not  go — I  can  not  be  made  to  go  !  " 

Avelino  laid  his  hands  on  either  side  her  excited  face  : 
"  My  soul,  thou  dost  not  need  go.  There  is  none  with  right 
to  claim  thee.  Lino  Herrera  died  of  the  cholera  three  days 
since." 

Is  human  nature  so  weak  and  groveling  a  thing  that  a 
brave  and  generous  deed  must  have  its  reaction  of  selfish, 
ignoble  repentance  ?  Are  the  heights  of  nobility  and  courage 
so  sublime  that  the  soul  can  not  sustain  itself  thereon  save 
for  flights  of  brief  endurance,  or  does  the  meeting  of  ex- 
tremes give  the  keynote  of  human  inconsistency?  Jose 
Maria  had  suffered  when  the  woman  so  far,  so  hopelessly, 
above  him  was  given  to  the  sordid,  brutal,  dishonorable  Lino 
Herrera  ;  but  he  had  not  felt  a  tithe  of  the  jealous,  resentful 
pain  that  beset  him  now,  when  he  saw  the  path  clear  from 
Erminia  to  a  man  worthy  of  her  goodness  and  her  beauty'. 
He  betook  himself  to  the  street,  heedless  of  discovery  and 
comment,  and  almost  decided  to  stay  away  altogether.  He 
was  glad  he  had  not  done  this,  when,  retumingj  he  found  the 
lovers  so  little  self-absorbed  that  their  main  care  was  pre- 
caution to  protect  him  from  the  imprudence  of  his  exposure 
to  the  night  dews.  He  was  more  glad,  for  loyalty  to 
Erminia,  a  few  days  later. 

When  Avelino  Robles  waited  on  Don  Celestino  Aprove- 
charlos,  with  the  news  of  Erminia's  preservation,  he  was  met 
with  point-blank  contradiction.  His  daughter  was  certainly 
dead,  said  Don  Celestino  ;  very-  dead,  as  are  most  people 
who  chance  to  fall  on  cholera.  To  be  sure  she  had  been 
taken  to  the  dead-house,  as  the  ordinance  required,  but  he, 
Don  Celestino,  had  attended  there  next  morning,  to  "assist" 
at  her  funeral  Si}  seizor  !  Such  were  the  thrice- melancholy 
circumstances. 

Avelino  took  his  departure,  astounded,  and  sought  his 
chiefest  friend,  the  Licentiate  Gamboa. 

"  Ohe  ' "  said  that  gentleman,  laughing,  "  the  thing  is  very 
simple.  Herrera  was  so  bent  on  having  Erminia  that,  be- 
sides the  cash  in  hand,  he  let  himself  be  brow-beaten  into 
making  a  will  leaving  his  property  to  his  wife  and  to  her 
heirs  in  reversion.  He  left  no  lawful  heirs  himself,  and  Don 
Celestino,  being  Erminia's  heir,  takes  the  possessions  sooner 
than  he  expected.  If  Erminia  had  lived — you  see  ?  Now, 
if  her  own  father  saw  her  buried,  she  is  dead — impossible  to 
empty  the  trenches  and  prove  she  is  not  there,  eh  ?  Happily, 
thou  art  rich,  and  hast  no  need  to  provoke  a  scandal.  And 
— Ave  mine  !  hast  thou  thought  of  the  nine-years'  wonder 
that  will  hum  if  you  marry  and  live  here  with  Erminia  ? 
Now  I  marry  next  week  Lola  Mot,  if  the  pestilence  continue 
to  abate,  and  1  take  my  wife  straight  to  the  land  of  the 
gringos.  I  learn  that  in  some  of  the  States  there  is  fine  op- 
portunity for  Mexican  lawyers  and  merchants  who  know 
both  languages.  Why  should  not  you  and  Erminia  come 
with  us  ?  " 

Of  course  that  was  not  the  moment  of  final  decision  ; 
Erminia  must  be  consulted,  and  she  approved  ;  the  good  old 
priest  who  had  baptized  her,  and  who  now  confessed  her, 
was  taken  into  confidence,  and  he  urged  the  emigration,  "for 
rough  tongues  can  draw  blood,"  he  said,  "and  as  for  thy 
churchly  duties,  there  are  good  Christians  everywhere." 
Jose  Maria  heard  the  news  with  apathy,  and  refused  outright 
to  go  with  them.  He  had  done  his  one  great  deed  and  the 
possibilities  of  sublimity  within  him  were  exhausted.  Why 
should  not  a  man  have  credit  for  one  lofty  deed,  as  well 
as  for  one  great  picture,  or  book,  or  poem,  even  though  he 
lapse  back  again  into  obscurity  ?  Jose  Maria  took  the  pro- 
vision made  him,  and  went  out  into  the  mountains.  He 
owns  now  a  big  hacienda  near  Guerrero,  and  a  share  in  one 
of  the  best-paying  mines  in  the  Cusihuiriachic  district.  "  No 
fly  crawls  into  a  shut  mouth,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  and 
this  story  is  not  widely  known  in  Chihuahua.  Avelino's  sis- 
ters told  it  to  me  ;  they  had  to  hear  it  when  he  took  Erminia, 
for  greater  quiet,  to  be  married  in  the  little  chapel  on  the 
hacienda  where  the  sisters  lived  then.  They  live  now  in  the 
city  of  Chihuahua,  where  they  gave  me  a  letter  of  "  recom- 
mendation" (introduction)  to  their  brother  and  his  wife, 
who,  as  they  assured  me  with  unction,  "  live  just  like  Ameri- 
cans." The  ladies  of  Mexico  are  not  unpatriotic,  but  they 
have  their  own  reasons  for  inclining  toward  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  husbands.  Y.   H.  Addis. 

Santa  Barbara,  September,  1892. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Villa  Eugenia,  at  Biarritz,  has  been  purchased  to  be 
pulled  down,  by  a  firm  of  Parisian  contractors,  for  the  sum 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  ■  This  villa  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, in  Louis  the  Fourteenth  style,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  park.  It  was  erected  for  the  ex-empress  at  immense  ex- 
pense. 

m  •  * 

Dr.  Koch  has  expressed  himself  strongly  against  excessive 
watering  of  the  streets  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bacilli  thrive  under  the  influence  of  moisture. 


The  troubles  at  Homestead  have  cost  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  support 
of  the  militia  while  in  service. 


The  Coronation  of  Inez  de  Castro. 
There  was  music  on  the  midnight : 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled. 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between. 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky  ; 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high — 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 
There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight, 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shadowy  street ; 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread 

As  it  neared  the  minster  gate. 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 
Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave. 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom, 
For  something  lay  midst  their  fretted  gold 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
And  within  that  rich  pavilion. 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently. 

Midst  the  glare  of  light,  alone. 
Her  jeweled  robes  fell  strangely  still  ; 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stone-like  was  its  rest ! 
But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below — 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow. 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound. 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stepped  prince  and  chief,  midst  the  hush  profound. 

With  homage  to  her  hand, 
Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame,    . 
As  one  by  one.  to  touch  that  hand. 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  ? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair, 

Sit  on  the  pale,  still  face  ? 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light. 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead ! 
And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale. 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail  ; 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 
But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 

■Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned. 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  ; 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's   embrace, 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 
Alas  !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth. 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifts, 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  rites  are  closed.     Bear  back  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  ; 
Lay  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep. 
There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow. 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go  ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay. 
And  tearlessly  and  nrmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train  ; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
'Tis  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above ; 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death.  O  Love? 
Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. — Felicia  Hemans. 

The  Bridal  of  Andalla. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
From  gay  guitar  and  violin  the  silver  notes  are  flowing, 
And  the  lovely  lute  doth  speak  between  the  trumpet's  lordly  blowing, 
And  banners  bright  from  lattice  light  are  waving  everywhere. 
And  the  tall  plume  of  our  cousin's  bridegroom  floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
Rise  up,  rise  up.  Xarifa !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
Arise,  arise,  Xarifa !  I  see  Andalla's  face — 
He  bends  him  to  the  people  with  a  calm  and  princely  grace  ; 
Through  all  the  land  of  Xeres  and  banks  of  Guadalquiver 
Rode  forth  bridegroom  so  brave  as  he,  so  brave  and  lovely,  never. 
Yon  tall  plume  waving  o'er  his  brow,  of  purple  mixed  with  white, 
I  guess  'twas  wreathed  by  Zara,  whom  he  will  wed  to-night. 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
What  aileth  thee,  Xarifa — what  makes  thy  eyes  look  down? 
Why  stay  ye  from  the  window  far,  nor  gaze  with  all  the  town  ? 
I've  heard  you  say  on  many  a  day — and  sure  you  said  the  truth — 
Andalla  rides  without  a  peer  among  all  Granada's  youth  ; 
Without  a  peer  he  rideth,  and  yon  milk-white  horse  doth  go 
Beneath  his  stately  master  with  a  stately  step  and  slow — 
Then  rise — oh  rise.  Xarifa,  lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Unseen  here  through  the  lattice  you  may  gaze  with  all  the  town." 
The  Zegri  lady  rose  not,  nor  laid  her  cushion  down, 
Nor  came  she  to  the  window  to  gaze  with  all  the  town  ; 
But  though  her  eyes  dwelt  on  her  knee,  in  vain  her  fingers  strove. 
And  though  her  needle  pressed  the  silk,  no  flower  Xarifa  wove  ; 
One  bonny  rosebud  she  had  traced  before  the  noise  drew  nigh — 
That  bonny  bud  a  tear  effaced,  slow  drooping  from  her  eye — 

"  No — no!"  she  sighs,  "bid  me  not  rise,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down, 
To  gaze  upon  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town." 

"  Why  rise  ye  not,  Xarifa,  nor  lay  your  cushion  down  ? 
Why  gaze  ye  not,  Xarifa,  with  all  the  gazing  town  ? 
Hear,  hear  the  trumpet  how  it  swells,  and  how   the  people  cry  ; 
He  stops  at  Zara's  palace-gate — why  sit  ye  su'll — oh,  why?" 
— "  At  Zara's  gale  stops  Zara's  mate  ;  in  him  shall  I  discover 
The  dark-eyed  youth    pledged    me  his    truth  with    tears,  and  was 

my  lover? 
I  will  not  rise,  with  weary  eyes,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down, 
To  gaze  on  false  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town  " 

— John  Gibson  Lockhart. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  just  issued  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Koran,  adapted  to  his  own  views. 


TWO    NEW    PEERS. 


How  Gladstone  hopes  to  Capture  the  House  of  Lords. 


Among  the  many  evidences  of  inconsistency  which  adorn 
the  practices  of  Gladstonism  is  the  elevation  of  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  and  Mr.  Cyril  Flower  to  the  peerage.  I  do  not 
mean  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  was  not  a  fit  person 
upon  which  to  confer  the  so-called  honor.  They  are  both  of 
them  men  of  brains,  ability,  position,  integrity,  and  wealth, 
and  were  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  the  House  of  Lords 
really  what  it  is  out  of  civility  supposed  to  be,  no  two  better 
men  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom  to  add  to  the  members 
of  that  exalted  legislative  chamber.  From  a  Tory  point  of 
view,  no  assemblage  of  men  is  so  great  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  All — with  the  exception  of  "  a  few  black  sheep,"  as 
Lord  Salisbury  mildly  describes  such  members  as  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough— are  high-minded,  high-principled,  refined,  well- 
educated,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  well-born  gentlemen. 
But  even  the  rankest  Tory  who  ever  cursed  Gladstone  and 
lived  with  a  primrose  in  his  button-hole,  could  not  claim  that 
distinction  for  the  House  of  Lords  in  these  days,  when  the 
•Basses,  and  Allsopps,  and  Guinnesses,  and  Brasseys,  and 
Hollands  sit  on  the  barons'  benches. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  it  is  really  the  prime  minister 
for  the  time  being  who  makes  peers.  He  selects  the  men 
for  the  honor,  and  sends  their  names  to  the  queen,  who, 
thereupon,  does  just  what  he  tells  her,  and  ennobles  them. 
His  object  is  to  strengthen  his  hands  politically,  and  to  that 
end  he  uses  his  power  of  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords 
quite  as  much  as  his  power  of  appointment  to  office  under 
the  government.  It  is  a  great  safety-valve  to  all  incoming 
premiers  and  an  unlimited  source  of  "rewards"  to  the  out- 
going— as  witness  the  "  honors "  conferred  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury on  a  whole  raft  of  his  Tory  friends  just  before  he  de- 
livered up  his  seals  of  office.  To  the  incoming  prime 
minister,  the  House  of  Lords  is  always  available  as  a  sop 
to  appease  those  of  his  henchmen  for  whom  he  can  not 
find  a  place  in  the  ministry,  either  in  or  out  of  the  cabinet. 
Of  course,  if  a  prime  minister  were  to  suggest  the  name  of 
some  outrageously  objectionable  person,  such  as  Labouchere, 
Cunningham  Graham,  or  Dr.  Tanner,  for  the  bestowal  of  a 
peerage  on  them,  the  queen  would  refuse.  But  no  prime 
minister  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
Take  the  case  of  Labouchere.  If  any  man  deserved  a 
place  in  the  present  ministry,  it  is  he.  Yet  Gladstone  did 
not  dare  to  submit  his  name  to  the  queen  for  her  approval, 
and  he  has  virtually  told  him  so.  Radicalism  is  not  yet  far 
enough  advanced  in  England  to  allow  of  men  like  Labou- 
chere being  given  office  under  the  government.  As  well 
ask  the  queen  to  make  Labouchere  a  peer. 

No  doubt  Gladstone  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
By  making  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  "Lord"  Playfair,  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Flower  "  Lord "  Battersea,  he  not  only  honors  two 
stanch  political  followers,  but  he  puts  two  men  in  the  House 
of  Lords  who  will  vote  for  his  Irish  Home-Rule  Bill.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
against  home  rule,  and,  should  a  bill  go  up  to  them  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  will  throw  it  out  But  if  Glad- 
stone can  create  enough  new  peers  to  make  a  liberal  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  what  is  to  prevent  his  doing  so  ? 
Time  alone  will  show  if  this  is  not  his  game  ;  and  we  shall 
see  if  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Cyril  Flower  are  not  only  the 
beginning  of  an  army  of  new  Gladstonian  peers.  It  will  be 
seen  how  completely  in  his  power  is  the  dreadful  House  of 
Lords  after  all.  Gladstone  has  scores  of  men  willing  and  in 
every  way  fit  to  be  made  peers — men  against  whom  the 
queen  could  not  raise  the  faintest  objection,  and  these  men 
will  get  their  coronets  if  he  thinks  it  advisable.  It  will  be  a 
stupendous  job,  of  course,  yet  it  has  been  done  before — and 
not  so  long  ago,  either — when,  in  order  to  carry  a  doubtful 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  then  prime  minister 
made  fifteen  peers  in  one  day.  Another  point  will  Gladstone 
gain  by  it  It  will  disgust  the  people  with  the  House  of 
Lords  itself,  and  show  them  what  an  utterly  useless  safe- 
guard such  a  second  chamber  is.  And  thus  will  its  ultimate 
abolition  be  hastened.  In  very  sooth  can  Gladstone  with 
Iago  say  :  "Every  way  makes  my  gain." 

But  though  the  cleanly  minded  and  unsophisticated  voters 
of  Britain  may. be  shocked  at  this  prostitution  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  politicians,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  two 
men  already  chosen  as  the  vanguard  of  the  army  that  is  to 
follow  are  good  men  and  true,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  high  estate  to  which  they  have  been  raised.  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair — now  Lord  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews — is  a  noted 
scientist,  having  studied  under  Baron  Liebig,  at  Giessen. 
He  was  professor  of  chemistry-  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Manchester  as  far  "back  as  1843  ;  and  has  been  since  then, 
up  to  1869,  government  inspector-general  of  schools  and 
museums  of  science  and  art,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Edinburgh  University,  so  that  he  is  a  great  man  in  more 
senses  than  one.  He  has  just  gone  for  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  having  sailed  in  the  Teutonic  on  her  last  voyage  out 
and  but  a  few-  days  after  his  peerage  was  given  him.  Mr. 
Cyril  Flower — now  Lord  Battersea — is  a  different  sort  of 
man  altogether.  He  is  a  rich  country  gentleman  of  un- 
blemished reputation  and  husband  of  one  of  the  Rothschilds 
— a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony.  He  has  not  done 
much  for  science,  except  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  fox- 
hunting, and  his  public  services  have  been  chiefly  of  a  politi- 
cal character.  He  is,  however,  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond, 
the  average  of  the  men  who  sit  upon  the  barons'  benches 
already. 

In  time,  1  daresay,  we  shall  have  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Professor  Bryce,  John  Morley.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
George  Trevellyan,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  other  oldsters 
following  Playfair  and  Flower  to  the  shelves  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Chamber  to"  comply  with  a  double  party  need — viz.:  to 
build  up  a  Gladstonian  majority  there  and  to  make  room  for 
the  youngsters  pressing  on. 
LOXDON,  September  lo,  1892. 
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THE    WONDERFUL    LAMP. 

How  it  Brought  a  Modern  Aladdin  Wealth  and  Happiness. 

The  Perronnet  family — composed  of  M.  Jules  Perronnet, 
retired  hat-seller  ;  Mme.  Leontine  Perronnet,  his  wife  ;  and 
their  daughter,  Amelie  Perronnet,  a  young  woman  who  had 
just  reached  marriageable  age — had  finished  its  evening  meal. 
Am,  lie  Perronnet,  following  the  wise  precepts  of  house- 
keeping that  her  mother  had  inculcated  in  her,  aided  the 
little  servant-girl  to  remove  the  cloth,  with  an  eye  on  the 
fragile  dishes.  Mme.  Perronnet  brought  forth  her  ledger,  to 
inscribe  in  it  the  expenses  of  the  day.  ami  M.  Perronnet, 
after  having  looked  over  the  real-estate  sales,  had  installed 
himself  at  the  corner  of  the  fire  to  devour  the  political  news. 
For  at  the  Perronnets'  they  sat  in  the  dining-room  after 
dinner.  The  parlor  was  used  only  on  Friday,  the  reception 
day  ;  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  parlor  furniture  was  carefully 
swathed  in  its  linen  covers. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  from  this  that  the  Perronnets 
were  avaricious.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  peo- 
ple who  had  come  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
had  thriftily  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  in  the  hat  trade. 
But  they  had  their  little  foibles  ;  and,  as  they  had  not  ac-' 
customed  themselves  to  use  a  parlor,  they  did  not  occupy 
the  one  they  had  so  richly  furnished  when  they  bought  their 
house  on  Geary  Street,  a  fine  house  that  brought  them  in 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  what  with  the  grocery-store 
and  the  rooms  they  rented  on  the  third  story. 

Three  times  already  they  had  been  asked  for  the  hand  of 
their  daughter — they  had  brought  her  up  in  the  good  old 
French  way,  and  Amelie  was  too  obedient  a  child  to  have 
ideas  of  her  own — but  they  had  declined.  They  had 
thought  that  court  was  paid  less  to  Amelie  than  to  her  ten- 
thousand-dollar  dot,  to  the  Geary  Street  house,  and  to  the 
further  little  fortune  that  constituted  what,  as  regards  mar- 
riage, are  termed  "expectations." 

The  cloth  removed,  Amelie  brought  her  father  his  petit 
verrc  of  cognac,  and  then  seated  herself  at  the  table  and 
read  the  fashion  journal. 

From  time  to  time,  when  she  seemed  absorbed  in  her 
reading,  M.  and  Mme.  Perronnet  exchanged  a  few  words  in 
a  low  voice,  with  a  mysterious  air  ;  but,  as  soon  as  Amelie 
raised  her  head,  they  were  silent  or  spoke  of  having  re- 
pairs made  in  the  house. 

Toward  half-past  nine  o'clock,  all  three  became  silent, 
listening,  waiting  for  something.  That  something  was  the 
sound  of  a  step  on  the  stairs — a  firm,  regular  step  that  they 
followed  from  the  street  door  up  to  the  third  landing. 
They  said  nothing,  but  they  thought,  with  an  air  of  very  evi- 
dent satisfaction  :  "  He  has  come  in." 

Almost  immediately,  Amelie  kissed  her  parents  and  went 
to  bed. 

When  the  old  people  were  alone,  the  father  said  :  "  What 
regularity  ! " 

"  Evidently,"  approved  the  mother,  "  he  is  an  orderly 
man." 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  the 
servant,  who  was  come  to  say  good-night  to  her  mistress, 
according  to  the  custom  Mme.  Perronnet  had  exacted  of  all 
her  servants. 

After  having  gently  closed  the  door  leading  to  Amelie's 
room,  Mme.  Perronnet  said  to  the  girl : 
"Well,  how  is  the  new  lodger?" 

11  Well,  ma'am,  he  gave  me  his  little  lamp  to  fill  again  this 
morning." 

"  It  is  astonishing  !  "  exclaimed  Mme.  Perronnet. 
"  It  is  lit  already,"  declared  M.  Perronnet,  who  had  pushed 
back  the  window-curtain,  and  was  looking  up  at  a  little  win- 
dow in  the  third  floor  of  the  wing  of  the  building. 

"  What  energy  ! "  exclaimed  Mme.  Perronnet ;  "  and  what 
is  it  like,  this  lamp  ? " 

"  I  saw  it  the  day  he  brought  it  here,  madame  ;  he  carried 
it  home  himself.     It  is  a  little  blue  china  lamp." 

"The  lamp  of  a  student,"  solemnly  declared  M.  Perron- 
net ;  "ah — I  see  him,  he  is  taking  a  breath  of  air  at  his  win- 
dow— he  is  smoking  a  cigarette." 

"  And  well  he  might,  my  dear,  before  spending  the  whole 
night  at  his  work.  Mary,  he  paid  me  in  advance  for  the 
first  month  yesterday.  Tell  him  to  stop  in  to-morrow 
night,  to  get  his  receipt.     Good-night." 

An  hour  later  the  entire  house  was  plunged  in  the  most 
profound  darkness,  except  the  little  window  in  the  third  floor, 
which  shone  brightly  into  the  middle  of  the  night  and  even 
until  dawn. 

The  sun  then  shone  into  John  Chappell's  room  and  awoke 
him. 

His  first  care  was  to  extinguish  his  lamp  ;  he  assured  him- 
self that  it  had  burned  brightly,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased. 
As  he  dressed,  he  glanced  happily  over  the  vista  of  back- 
yards and  roofs  which  constituted  the  view  from  his  window. 
Then,  fresh-looking  and  handsome,  he  went  down-stairs  to 
go  to  his  breakfast  of  rolls  and  coffee,  and  then  to  his  desk 
at  the  store  where  he  earned  sixty-five  dollars  a  month.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  house,  the  servant  hastened  out  to  tell 
him  that  his  receipt  was  ready  in  Mme.  Pirronnet's  rooms. 

"  All  right,"  he  answered.  "  1  shall  get  it  this  evening," 
and  he  walked  briskly  away,  without  a  glance  back.  If  he 
had  turned  around,  he  would  have  seen  a  brown  little  head 
at  Mile.  Amelie's  window  ;  and  if  he  could  have  heard  what 
Mile.  Amelie's  red  lips  said,  he  would  have  l«  en  very  proud, 
for  they  murmured  :  "  My,  ain't  he  nice-looking  !  " 

lie  was  handsome,  indeed — tall,  dark,  with  a  well  pro- 
portioned figure  and  a  crisp  mustache  ;  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  look  m|  tranquil  content  that  was  very  pleasant. 
He  worked  all  day,  with  no  thought  but  of  his  duties,  only 
saying  to  himself,  as  hi-  had  said  it  many  a  time  before,  that, 
if  it  was  a  good  year,  they  would  probably  raise  his  salary. 
'!  was,  just  then,  his  sole  ambition. 

That  evening,  having  dined  simply  but  substantially,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Perronnets'  door.     He  did  no 
pect  that  he  had  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  this  family. 


He  was  introduced  into  the  parlor,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted  for  this  event.  M.  and  Mme.  Perronnet,  who  were 
already  there,  and  Mile.  Amelie,  who  was  listening  behind  a 
portiere,  decided  that  he  made  a  very  graceful  appearance. 

He  was  closely  interrogated  as  to  his  life,  his  family — who 
lived  in  the  country — and  his  work.  M.  Perronnet  com- 
plimented him  on  his  ardor  as  a  student,  and  Mme.  Per- 
ronnet counseled  him  not  to  abuse  his  health.  He  thanked 
them,  a  little  astonished  at  this  paternal  solicitude,  received 
his  receipt,  and  retired  to  his  room,  where  soon  his  lamp 
shone  with  its  accustomed  brilliancy,  and  continued  to  shine 
until  morning. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  curiosity  of  the  Perronnet 
family  had  reached  a  climax.  They  spoke  openly  of  him 
before  Amelie. 

This  student's  lamp  had  given  John  Chappell  a  marvelous 
reputation.  Sometimes  they  thought  that  he  had  aged 
parents  to  support,  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  did  this  sup- 
plementary work  ;  sometimes  they  imagined  him  a  student, 
a  scientist,  a  future  benefactor  of  his  race. 

"  What  a  constitution  he  has,"  M.  Perronnet  would  ex- 
claim, "to  work  all  night,  and  look  like  that  in  the  morn- 
ing ! " 

Amelie  had  not  been  consulted,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
wonderful  lamp  had  made  no  great  impression  on  her  ;  but 
she  always  found  some  pretext  to  go  down-stairs  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  the  lodger  on  the  third-floor  was  coming 
in — he  came  in  very  regularly,  not  having  the  money  to  seek 
amusements — and  she  found  his  air,  as  he  saluted  her,  very 
elegant. 

Already  Mme.  Perronnet  was  disposed  to  wait,  if  John 
Chappell  did  not  have  his  money  ready  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  But  he  was  exactly  punctual.  He  was  simply  per- 
fect ! 

At  last  the  situation  began  to  appear  strained  to  Amelie. 
"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  think  it  must  be  very 
lonely  for  that  gentleman  upstairs,  to  sit  alone  every  even- 
ing?" 
.    It  was  like  a  flash  of  light  to  Mme.  Perronnet. 

"  Perronnet,"  she  declared,  solemnly,  to  her  husband, 
"  the  heart  of  our  daughter  has  spoken." 

John  Chappell  was  astonished  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
take  tea  with  the  Perronnets,  who  were  going  to  have  a  few 
friends. 

He  came,  was  charming,  sang  a  few  love-songs,  for  which 
Mile.  Perronnet  played  the  accompaniment,  and  noticed  that 
Amelie  was  quite  pretty.  Mme.  Perronnet  could  not  believe 
her  ears  ;  this  grave,  studious  man,  this  indefatigable  investi- 
gator, sang  love-songs  !  He  assumed,  in  her  eyes,  the  pro- 
portions of  a  hero  of  romance.  She  devoured  her  daughter 
and  the  singer  with  her  maternal  regards.  M.  Perronnet 
always  had  the  same  idea  :  "  What  a  constitution  he  must 
have  !  "  But  he  felt  sure  that  after  this  little  family  gather- 
ing, John's  window  would  remain  unlighted  for  at  least  one 
night,  that  he  would  have  at  least  one  night's  rest.  But  no — 
that  night,  as  ever)'  other,  the  wonderful  lamp  lighted  the 
student's  window  ! 

Amelie  went  to  bed  happy,  and  dreamed  the  most  roseate 
dreams. 

This  first  family  evening  was  soon  followed  by  a  second, 
then  by  many  others.  Amelie  and  John  learned  duets,  and 
played  at  the  same  piano  ;  they  even  went  to  the  theatre 
once,  and  John  presented  Mme.  Perronnet  with  a  bouquet 
and  gave  Amelie  a  box  of  bonbons. 

However,  M.  Perronnet  made  inquiries  as  to  the  com- 
mercial standing  of  his  lodger,  and  learned  that  fohn  was  as 
exemplary  in  his  business  as  in  his  private  life,  and  that,  to 
secure  a  very  good  place,  he  needed  only  a  little  capital. 
All  the  friends  consulted  found  the  young  man  charming. 
They  had  been  informed  of  his  nocturnal  labors,  but  no  one 
ever  made  the  least  allusion  to  them,  through  a  feeling  of  de- 
licacy easy  to  comprehend,  for  they  all  felt  sure  that  it  was 
really  to  help  his  aged  parents. 

Moreover,  John  gave  proof  of  admirable  disinterestedness. 
He  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Amelie  ;  but,  knowing  her 
to  be  rich,  he  did  not  dare  ask  for  her  hand.  Amelie  had  to 
break  the  ice.  She  knew  very  well  what  was  passing  in 
John's  mind,  and  so,  one  evening,  between  two  songs,  she 
shyly  asked  him. 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  get  married,  John  ?"  she  said. 
He  flushed  violently,  and  explained,  manfully,  that  he 
would  want  nothing  better,  but  he  had  nothing  but  his  meagre 
salary.  His  frankness,  combined  with  a  look  full  of 
tenderness,  completed  the  conquest  of  Amelie,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  decided  on. 

During  all  the  preparations,  during  the  buying  and  making 
of  the  trousseau,  the  very  night  before  the  ceremony,  the 
lamp  still  burned. 

"This  is  too  much '."cried  M.  Perronnet;  linow  he  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  compromise  his  superb  health." 

After  the  marriage,  which  was  gayly  celebrated,  the  young 
couple  left  on  their  wedding  journey,  and  M.  Perronnet  was 
at  last  free  to  enter  his  son-in-law's  room.  There  he  discov- 
ered, to  his  stupefaction,  very  few  books,  a  simple  box  of 
nole-paper,  a  rusted  pen,  and,  in  the  inkstand,  some  ink  half- 
dried  up. 

"  It  must  be  that  he  does  mental  work,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  famous  lamp  and  respectfully  bore  it  down-stairs  to 
.1  room  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  son-in-law,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  work-room. 

Then  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  his  children. 
They  came   back,  happy,  enchanted,  she  a  little   fatigued 
by  the  journey,  he  still  fresh,  still  handsome. 

After  .1  pleasant  family  evening,  the  young  couple  retired, 
and  John  went  to  find  his  lamp. 

"  Your  work-lamp  ! "  cried  the  astonished  father-in-law. 
"Why,"  said  John,  surprised,  "it   isn't  a  work-lamp,  it  is 

simply  a  lamp " 

"  Simply  a  lamp?" 

n  Yes  :  1  can  not  go  to  sleep  without  a  lamp  in  the  room. 
And  then  it  makes  burglars  think  you  arc  awake,  you  know, 
and  you  can  sleep  with  no  fear  of  being  robbed." — Adapted 
for  the  Argonaut  by  L.  S.  V. 


LATE    VERSE. 


The  Winds"  Story. 
The  North  Wind  blew  at  night  off  the  sea, 
Saying,  "  Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  all  of  me  ! 
I  sing  of  the  numbing  Winter's  breath, 
I  sing  of  snow  and  death. 
I  bring  in  the  wave  with  the  broken  spar, 
And  the  gray  seas  curling  over  the  bar, 
Drifting  at  night  from  a  cold  bright  star — 
Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  all  of  me  I  " 

The  South  Wind  blew  at  noon  off  the  sea. 
Singing,  "  Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  come  10  me  ! 
I  sing  of  the  golden  buttercup  breath, 
1  sing  the  peace  of  death. 
I  bring  in  the  shells  with  the  laughing  tide, 
And  follow  the  browa  sails  home,  and  slide 
In  the  drowsy  heat  down  the  meadow  side — 
Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  come  to  me  !" 

The  East  Wind  blew  at  morn  off  the  sea, 
Crying,   "Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  all  of  me! 
I  sing  of  the  piercing  iceberg's  breath, 
I  sing  the  horror  of  death. 
And  the  tempest's  shriek  in  the  rigging  black. 
And  the  spindrift  wreath  and  the  rolling  wrack, 
And  the  boat  that  never  again  comes  back — 
Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  all  of  me  !  " 

The  West  Wind  blew  at  dawn  oft'  the  sea. 
Calling,  "Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  come  to  me! 
I  sing  of  the  joyous  salt  sea  breath. 
I  sing,  There  is  no  death  ! 
I  murmur  of  sea-caves  rosy  and  deep, 
And  the  glittering  bay  where  the  shoal-fish  leap, 
And  the  lapse  of  the  tide  as  it  sinks  to  sleep — 
Sorrowful,  sorrowful,  come  to  me  !  " 

— A.  E.  Gillington  in  the  Spectator. 


Felipa,  Wife  of  Columbus. 
More  than  the  compass  to  the  mariner. 
Wast  thou,  Felipa,  to  his  dauntless  soul. 
Through  adverse  winds  that  threatened  wreck,  and  nights 
Of  rayless  gloom,  thou  pointed  ever  to 
The  north  star  of  his  great  ambition.    He 
Who  once  has  lost  an  Eden,  or  has  gained 
A  paradise  by  Eve's  sweet  influence, 
Alone  can  know  how  strong  a  spell  lies  in 
The  witchery  of  a  woman's  beckoning  hand. 
And  thou  didst  draw  him,  tide-like,  higher  still, 
Felipa,  whispering  the  lessons  learned 
From  thy  courageous  father,  till  the  flood 
Of  his  ambition  burst  all  barriers. 
And  swept  him  onward  to  his  longed-for  goal. 
Before  the  jewels  of  a  Spanish  queen 
Built  fleets  to  waft  him  on  his  untried  way, 
Thou  gavest  thy  wealth  of  wifely  sympathy 
To  build  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul. 
And  now  the  centuries  have  cycled  by, 
Till  thou  art  all-forgotten  by  the  throng 
That  lauds  the  great  Pathfinder  of  the  deep. 
It  matters  not  m  that  infinitude 
Of  space,  where  thou  dost  guide  thy  spirit  bark 
To  undiscovered  lands,  supremely  fair. 
If  to  this  little  planet  thou  couldst  turn 
And  voyage,  wraith-like,  to  its  cloud-hung  rim, 
Thou  wouldst  not  care  lor  praise.     And  if  perchance 
Some  hand  held  out  to  thee  a  laurel-bough, 
Thou  wouldst  not  claim  one  leaf,  but  fondly  turn 
To  lay  thy  tribute  also  at  his  feet. 

— Annie  Fellows  Johnston  m  Harper's  Weekly. 


'  Foetus,  my  master  sends  death,  but  thereto  addeth  this  grace — 
Choose  thou   the  hour  and   the  hand   that  shall   drive  the  steel  to 

its  place." 
Thus  spake  a  Dacian  slave,  noiseless  retiring  apace. 
Blanched  were  the  lips  of  Arria. 

Anon  their  rich  color  returned  in  a  threefold  resurgent  wave. 
'  Death  must  thou   have,  O  my  dearest,  yet  not   by  the    hand  of  a 
slave ! 
Lordly  give  back  to  the  gods  the  lordly  gift  that  they  gave ! " 
Smiled  the  red  lips  of  Arria. 

(Mark!    not  the  starveling  of    life,   not    the  scorner,   is  freest  from 

fear  ; 
Hearts  richest  in  love  are  foremost  to  rush  on  the  foeman's  spear  ; 
And    the    keen  accolade    that    maketh    immortal   falls   sacred    and 

dear 

As  the  kiss  from  the  lips  of  Arria.) 

And  yet  mused  the  knight  ;,  for  who    would   not  stay,  though  but 

for  a  span, 
Ere  he  pass  to  the    untried  gods   this    life   in  the  known  frame   of 

man? 
So  strong  through  his   veins   the    impact  of  years  to  be   canceled 

yet  ran — 

And  so  sweet  were  the  lips  of  Arria  ! 

'  Now  death  or  craven  delaying  !  "  clear  rang  her  Silvery  note. 
'  Thou  wouldst  not  falter  in  choice,  thou  ever  to  honor  devote  !  " 
As  throbs  the  soft  breast  of  a  startled   dove,  so  throbbed  her  soft 
throat. 

Yet  firm  the  red  lips  of  Arria. 

With  the  dower  of  her  beauty  upon  her  she  stood  in  his  wavering 

sight ; 
A  true    Roman   wife,    he   beheld   her,   the  peer  of  a  true    Roman 
knight. 
'  Hast  thou  lost  the  old  way,  O  my  lord,  dost  thou  need  one  to  set 
thee  aright?" 

Still  smiled  the  red  lips  of  Arria. 

And,  smiling,  she  laid  her  warm  hand  on  the  steel  true-tempered 
and  cold. 
'  This   were   the   way !  "    (She   has  driven    the    point   through    her 

tunic's  white  fold  !) 
'  This  is  the  way — none  oilier  ;  but,  Partus,  it  hurts  not — behold  !  " — 
And  hushed  were  the  lips  of  Arria. 

Oh,  horror  !  oh,  pity  !  oh,  love  !  _But  now  is  no  moment  to  weep; 
1   Let  the  bright  death,  from  her  heart  to  his  own,  importunate  leap; 
Ay,  for  it  hurts  not  when  life  flitteth  forth  from  its  cabinet  deep — 
Forth  to  the  soul  of  Arria  ! 

One  touch  of  her  consecrate  lips,  one  instant  above  her  he  stands; 
In  the  next  he  hath  caught  the  life-drinking  blade  in  his  two  firm  | 

hands. 

He  hath  tried  the  old  way — the  old  way  that   ever  mocked  tyran- 1 
nous  bands — 

Now  forth  to  the  soul  of  Arria  ! 

—  Edith  .1/.  Thomas  in  October  Atlantic. 


Samuel  J.  Tilden's  famous  and  favorite  saddle-horse, 
Blackstone,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  The 
horse  had  national  fame  at  one  time,  his  name  having  figured 
in  the  cipher  dispatches  sent  during  the  exciting  Presidential 
contest  of  1S76. 


October  3,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK'S    PROVINCIALISM. 


The  Faults  of  the  Metropolis,  as  Seen  by  a  Western  Man. 

I     New  York  is  the  largest  city  in  the   United  States,  as  the 
:ensus  shows,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  typical  American 
Irity.    When  the  question  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  Columbian 
(eWorld's  Fair  came  up,  New  York  placidly  remarked  :  "We 
lire  the  metropolis"  and  waited  for  the  fair  to  come.     Chi- 
Icago  said:   "We  are  the  typical  American  city"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "hustle"  in  a  truly  American  style.     The  result  is 
Ithat  Chicago  has  the  fair.     That   New  York  is  mean  and 
{petty,  the  Argonaut  has  already  pointed  out,  apropos  of  the 
Grant  monument  and  other  instances  of  lack  of  public  spirit 
in  Gotham  ;  that  the  social  elect  of  New  York  are  narrow 
and  provincial,  our  New  York  correspondence  plainly  shows. 
In  this  line  of  thought,  we  present  herewith  a  general  criti- 
cism of  New  York,  which  appeared  in  an  Eastern  journal,  and 
purported  to  be  the  expression  of  a  Chicago  man's  opinions  : 

New  Yorkers  are  not  like  other  Americans.  They  are  the  most 
provincial  people  of  whom  we  know.  Their  country  is  their  city,  and 
when  they  have  gone  from  one  ward  to  another,  they  feel  as  we  do 
when  we  journey  among  the  States.  To  travel  from  the  Batten'  to 
Central  Park  is,  to  a  New  Yorker,  what  going  to  the  Rockies  or  the 
AJleghanies  is  to  us  in  the  West.  They  are  more  limited  in  their  actual 
worldly  or  geographical  knowledge  than  any  persons  in  Christendom, 
except  the  boulevardiers  of  Paris,  for  even  the  cockneys  go  to  Brighton, 
and  the  clerks  of  Oxford  Street  took  in  the  Paris  Exposition  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

,  "  The  mass  of  the  people  of  New  York  never  have  been  to  Hoboken, 
and  onlv  funerals  cause  them  to  cross  the  East  River,  blindly  in  car- 
riages, with  the  curtains  down.  They  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  English- 
man who  landed  and  went  to  the  Hoffman  House  one  night,  and  who, 
upon  waking  up  in  the  morning,  saw  a  Buffalo  Bill  parade  of  Indians 
and  cowboys,  and  at  once  raced  back  to  the  steamer  in  a  cab,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  vowing  that  all  which  he  had  heard  of  America  was 
true — he  had  seen  the  tomahawking  red  men  in  Broadway. 

But  by  what  right  do  the  people  of  New  York-laugh  at  that  story  ? 
They  have  far  less  distinct  and  less  correct  notions  of  Chillicothe,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Jo,  Dubuque,  and  Spokane  than  the  Englishman  held  of 
New  York.  Thev  are  like  the  ancients  who  pictured  a  jumping-off 
wall  around  the  little  world  of  Southern  Europe.  They  put  the  wall 
around  Manhattan  Island,  and  beyond  it  Saturn  and  Santa  Fe\ 
Jupiter  and  Jacksonville  are  alike  to  them — foggy  places,  immeasur- 
ably distant,  uncertain,  and  unworthy  of  comparison  with  their  own 
little  walk-around. 

They  do  not  know  anything  but  New  York  and  London,  and  the  rest 
do  not  even  know  London.  All  of  us  in  the  West  long  ago  established 
our  choice  of  the  hotels  in  New  York,  of  the  best  restaurant  to  lunch 
in  down-town,  and  of  the  place  where  we  think  they  make  the  best 
cocktail  and  serve  the  least  burdensome  macaroni  dinner.  There  is 
scarcely  a  club  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  does  not  know  us,  and  many  a 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  man  is  a  non-resident 
member  of  New  York's  best  clubs,  becoming  so  because  we  Western 
people  travel,  make  America  a  study,  and  find  out  what  each  of  our  big 
towns  is  good  for.  Frankly,  in  New  York,  we  like  the  harbor  and 
river-steamboat  trips,  the  opera,  the  '  promoters '  who  float  our  schemes, 
and  the  marvelous  display  of  good  horses  and  carriages  in  the  park  of 
an  afternoon." 

Of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  that  characterizes  New  Yorkers 
as  a  body,  the  writer  says  : 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  the  people  of  New  York  have  no  en- 
ifbusiasm  as  a  body,  no  pride  of  place,  no  public  ardor.  This  is  not 
Benied  in  that  city.  It  has  altered  from  an  admission  to  a  boast,  which 
seems  to  me  very  like  an  Isbmaelite  glorying  in  his  treachery  and 
friendlessoes5,  or  a  madman  crowing  over  his  folly.  Washington's 
head-quarters  on  the  Bowling  Green  are  torn  down,  the  old  Rhine- 
lander  prison -refinery  is  pulled  to  pieces,  the  railroads  run  over  the 
most  beautiful  park  on  the  continent,  the  monument  to  General  Grant 
remains  a  thing  like  a  spring-house  on  a  dairy-farm  for  years — nothing 
is  respected,  no  vandalism  is  prohibited,  no  public  testimonial  is  urged 
forward,  and  the  people  and  their  newspapers  say  it  must  be  so,  because 
Ahere  is  no  public  spirit.  '  We  are  too  big  to  care  about  ourselves.' 
ft  "  Very  well,  we  of  the  West  can  afford  to  be  merciful  about  that,  for 
Ire  are  the  gainers.  We  have  taken  New  York's  honors  from  her  while 
foe  slept ;  we  will  wrest  her  business  from  her  if  she  does  not  wake. 
We  want  deep  water  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea.  New  York  can  exert 
herself  and  put  herself  on  the  water  highway  which  we  will  surely 
cause  to  be  created.  If  she  remains  as  she  is,  in  the  lethargy  of  mere 
bulk  in  ess,  we  will  pass  her  by  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi, 
and  she  will  wake  to  find  herself  second  to  us  in  commercial  as  she  is 
in  patriotic  rating.  That  is  only  one  way  in  which  she  is  threatened  ; 
but  if  she  does  not  care,  why  should  we  ? 

"  One  reason  for  the  un-Americanism  and  lethargy  of  New  York  is 
that  it  is  a  city  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Mansions,  and  boarding- 
houses,  and  tenements  make  it  up.  In  the  history  of  our  race,  from 
the  days  of  Lycurgus  down ,  no  patriot  has  ever  appealed  to  the  rich , 
and  no  successful  revolution  has  been  led  by  the  very  poor.  The  pro- 
cess of  mankind  is  to  make  the  poor  recruit  the  middle  class,  and  for 
that  class  to  drain  itself  into  the  rich,  who  are  ornamental,  inactive,  and 
short-lived. 

"Nineteen  in  every  twenty  New  Yorkers  are  landlord-ridden  rent- 
payers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  do  not  love  or  interest  themselves  in 
the  town.  They  are  mere  campers  there,  paying  toll  for  every  phase 
of  existence.  They  live  in  New  York  as  the  Sabines  lived  in  Rome — 
with  their  hearts  astray.  They  are  all  a-haying  for  existence  or  a  dol- 
lar. Their  bodies  are  on  Manhattan  and  their  hearts  are  in  Ireland, 
Poland,  and  Deutschland.  What  kind  of  a  school  for  Americans  is 
that?" 

The  monotony  and  lack  of  beauty  in  the  architecture  of 
Hew  York  seem  to  arouse  the  Western  man's  ire.     He  says  : 

W  "  The  quarters  in  which  the  rich  live  are  called  the  '  brown-stone  dis- 
tricts.' If  there  is  anything  more  maddeningly  monotonous,  or  if  there 
is  anv  greater  product  of  helpless  and  brainless  torpidity  of  taste  than 
the  so-called  better  districts  of  New  York,  may  heaven  decree  that  I 
shall  not  see  it. 

"  The  long  rows  of  slab-fronted  dry-goods  boxes  of  brown  stone,  all 
of  a  height,  and  size,  and  pattern,  actually  tire  the  lamp-posts  and  give 
the  licensed  venders"  horses  a  look  of  settled  sadness.  Each  of  the 
older  cities  of  the  country  fell  into  a  mechanical  habit  of  reproducing 
one  type  of  houses,  until  they  numbered  thousands  and  covered  square 
miles,  and  until  Philadelphia,  Boston.  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  St. 
Louis  each  looked  as  if  they  had  ordered  their  dwellings  at  a  mill,  Phil- 
adelphia having  a  mill  of  its  own,  where  white  marble  was  sandwiched 
in  with  bricks,  and  New  York  having  ordered  one  hundred  thousand 
houses  from  the  Astors.  who  owned  a  brown-stone  quarry. 

"All  these  cities,  except  New  York,  have  long  since  outgrown  this 
false  taste.  Boston  and  Baltimore  now  reveal  the  varying  tastes  of  in- 
dividuals in  great  districts  of  comely  dwellings  almost  comparable  with 
those  of  Chicago,  which,  by  the  way,  put  the  world  at  its  beck  in  its 
demand  for  a  variety  in  building  materials.  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis,  adopting  the  rustic  taste  of  the  twin  cities  on  the  Mississippi,  are 
becoming  great  serai-rural  towns  of  villas  and  lawns.  But  New  York 
still  clings  to  its  old  mill  and  quarry  of  brown  stone,  and  hopes  for 
nothing  better,  because  its  people  see  and  know  nothing  but  what  they 
have. 

"  In  these  brown  boxes,  or  rather,  behind  these  cliffs  of  brown  stone, 
the  people  maintain  a  very  peculiar  inheritance  which  they  call  '  exclu- 
siveness.'  They  do  not  and  will  not  know  their  neighbors.  They  will 
live  for  years  side  by  side  with  other  families,  paying  tribute  to  one 
family  of  land  barons,  of  whose  exactions  they  boast,  as  when  they  say  : 
'  My  people  have  paid  rent  to  three  generations  of  the  Astors,"  and  they 
will  tell  you  they  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  next-door  fam- 
ilies." 

After   this   unflattering  picture   of  the   famous    "brown- 


stone  fronts,"   he  takes  us   to  the  homes  of  the  poor,   of 
whom  he  says  : 

"They  surround  the  rich  on  all  sides,  with  miles  and  miles  and 
scores  of  miles  of  tenements.  I  am  told  that  the  late  Henry  Bergh 
used  to  take  out  a  map  that  he  kept  in  his  desk  and  show  how  little  a 
kernel  the  rich  made  in  the  great  shell  and  rind  of  the  nut  of  New 
York.  He  used  to  worry,  they  say.  about  the  time  that  was  likely  to 
come  any  day  when  the  poor  should  all  rise  up  and  box  in  the  rich, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  make  their  escape  on  any  hand. 

"  But  look  at  the  tenements.  They  reach  from  the  Eighth  Avenue 
to  the  river  on  one  side  ;  from  the  Second  Avenue  to  the  other  river 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  they  cover  the  island  below  Washington  Square, 
where  Fifth  Avenue  begins,  excepting  here  and  there  a  spot  of  old- 
time  truckmen's  and  butchers"  dwellings,  and  excepting  the  hammer- 
like  business  section  which  has  Broadway  for  a  handle  and  the  nose  of 
the  island  for  its  head. 

"  There  are  whole  streets  without  a  tree,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
front  yard,  or  areaway,  or  any  breathing  space  behind,  except  the 
stone-paved  courts.  There  are  square  miles  without  a  park,  or  a 
bench,  or  any  means  for  rest  or  recreation,  except  the  saloons.  The 
houses  stand  wedged  together  like  dovetailed  boards.  There  are 
streets — where  the  Italians,  or  the  Poles,  or  the  orthodox  Hebrews 
live,  like  Mulberry,  and  Hester,  and  First  Avenue — in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  so  plentiful,  beyond  the  rightful  capacity  of  the  rooms,  that  the 
tenants  can  only  get  together  in  them  by  standing  up  or  lying  down. 
In  the  daytime,  when  the  work — whether  it  be  of  sorting  rags  or  mak- 
ing cigars — is  carried  on  indoors,  it  is  only  done  by  turning  the  very 
Utile  children  and  very  old  persons  into  the  streets.  At  such  times  the 
streets  swarm  and  the  buildings  are  crowded. 

"  These  little  children  in  the  streets  might  as  well  be  blind  for  aught 
they  know  of  glad  nature's  handiwork.  Those  who  live  near  Tompkins 
Square  have  seen  grass  and  know  what  trees  are.  But  what  grass  and 
what  trees  !  The  rich  have  many  and  beautiful  parks  in  New  York. 
The  poor  have  two — Tompkins  and  the  Battery,  the  one  an  eye-sore 
and  the  other  separated  from  the  tenements  by  the  business  district. 

"  The  hundred  blocks  of  millionaire  and  quarter-millionaire  homes 
are  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  many  hundreds  of  blocks  of  boarding- 
houses  where  the  clerks  in  the  stores  pay  for  shelter  the  while  their 
minds  are  bent  toward  maiden  sweethearts  and  warm  and  ruddy  fire- 
sides in  distant  towns — these  do  not  make  New  York.  The  tenement 
districts  that  reach  the  length  and.  in  places,  the  breadth  of  the  island, 
do  form  New  York  and  shelter  the  New  Yorkers.  The  club  people 
and  the  ladies  in  McAllister's  train  fancy  that  New  York  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Madison  Square,  on  the  north  by  Central  Park,  on  the  west 
by  the  Sixth  Avenue  shopping-stores,  and  on  the  east  by  Gramercy 
Square. 

' '  The  average  visitor  fancies  that  New  York  is  that  promenade  on 
Broadway  between  the  Union  Square  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  past  the  hotels  and  Delmonico's.  But  to  see  New  York,  go 
east  or  west  of  Broadway,  only  a  few  blocks  to  where  the  atmosphere 
is  fetid,  the  air  is  full  of  the  wind-blown,  sun-dried  droppings  in  the 
streets,  where  the  streets  are  all  a-litter  with  rotten  fruit,  waste  paper, 
and  ashes,  where  the  tenements  are  ranged  along  the  flagging  like 
never-ending  factories,  where  the  children  swarm  and  pilfer  like  Arab 
bands,  where  the  young  men  hang  about  the  saloon  doors  in  sullen 
crews,  where  the  mothers  loll  in  the  windows  upon  dirty  pillows  and 
the  men  come  and  go  at  night  and  morning  with  dinner-pails  or  shoul- 
ders crushed  down  beneath  piles  of  ready-made  clothing.  That  is 
where  and  how  as  many  persons  as  compose  Chicago  are  living  in  New 
York." 

"  The  finest,"  to  whose  shortcomings  as  guardians  of  the 
peace  even  the  New  Yorker  is  awakening,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  The  first  thing  a  stranger  is  told  at  the  club  to  which  he  has  a  card, 
or  the  store  where  he  is  buying  his  next  season's  stock,  or  by  the  friend 
he  visits,  or  by  the  doctor  he  calls  in,  is  not  to  have  any  trouble  with  the 
police. 

"  '  Run  rather  than  be  clubbed  '  is  the  motto  of  the  New  Yorkers. 
Do  not  speak  to  the  policemen  ;  do  not  brush  close  to  one  ;  do  not 
lounge  or  wait  while  one  is  passing.  These  are  the  counsels  of  the 
citizens.  The  same  terror  that  well-nurtured  women  have  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  drunken  man ,  all  New  Yorkers  feel  where  the  police  are  con- 
cerned. 

"  If  you  inquire  into  the  subject,  you  are  told  that  these  police  al- 
ways carry  their  clubs  in  their  hands,  use  them  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  are  never  punished  or  disciplined  for  doing  so.  You  are 
told  that  the  police  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  loafers  and  the 
ruffians. 

"  Mind,  this  is  what  every  visitor  to  New  York  is  told,  if  I  may  judge 
by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  friends.  This  is  New  York  tes- 
timony, not  mine. 

The  office-buildings  call  for  as  little  praise  as  do  the 
"  brown-stone  fronts."     The  Western  man  says  : 

"  The  elevators  are  but  little  worse  than  the  buildings  through  which 
they  run.  It  is  granted  that  New  York's  office -buildings  are  very  hand- 
some externally  and  that  they  are  majestic,  costly,  and  enduring,  and 
yet  they  would  all  be  classed  as  second  rate  in  most-  of  the  Western 
cities. 

"The  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are  built  to  yield  too  much 
money  from  too  few  floors.  The  cumulative,  multiplying  powers  of 
profits  over  cost  as  stories  are  added,  is  not  understood  in  New  York, 
nor  was  the  art  ot  securing  strength  with  steel  instead  of  solid  masonry 
grasped  by  the  Gothamite  landlords  until  lately. 

"The  New  York  buildings  are  atrocious,  because  health  and  even 
life  are  sacrificed  to  the  custom  of  constructing  inner  sets  of  offices  within 
the  space  which  should  be  left  open  for  light  and  air.  The  leading 
citizens  are  having  their  energy  and  vitality  sapped  and  dried  away  by 
sitting  in  offices  that  are  filled  with  second-hand  air  and  lighted  artifi- 
cially. It  amazes  every  visitor  to  New  York  to  see  men  worth  millions 
in  Wall  Street  and  lawyers  of  national  fame  cooking  their  brains  under 
gas  and  electric  jets  at  high  noon,  with  bad  and  stagnant  air  about  them 
and  no  change  possible  unless  the  toilet-stands  and  closets  leak  and  let 
in  sewer  gas.  The  best  known  men — the  national  figures  of  New  York 
— nearly  all  look  dried  up,  wrinkled,  and  aged  beyond  their  years  to  us 
who  work  in  sensible  office -buildings." 

Transportation  facilities  within  the  city,  too,  are  not  what 
should  be  found  in  an  American  city.     Our  writer  says  : 

"  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  little  cable  railway,  a  sort  of  a  sample  of 
nineteenth -century  transportation,  somewhere  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  street- 
railroading  in  that  city.  Leaving  out  the  Manhattan  Railway  (the  '  L' 
road),  all  the  rail  conveyances  in  New  York  that  I  ever  saw  or  that  exist 
below  Central  Park  are  horse-cars. 

"New  Orleans  is  often  called  the  most  backward  city  in  America, 
and  yet  New  York  is  fully  abreast  of  her  in  this  respect — no,  not  quite, 
for  New  Orleans  uses  mules,  which  cost  more  and  do  better  work  than 
New  York  car-horses.  May  1  be  pardoned  if  I  say  to  New  Yorkers 
what  they  would  find  if,  instead  of  going  to  Harlem  or  London  the 
next  time  they  travel,  they  would  look  around  America?  No  further 
away  than  Philadelphia  they  would  find  commodious,  large-windowed, 
swift  cable-cars,  and  wherever  they  went  west  of  that  city,  they  would 
find  either  cable  or  electric  cars,  or  both.  In  Chicago,  they  would  see 
trains  of  cars  coupled  one  behind  the  other,  and  making  better  time 
than  New  York's  elevated  trains,  at  the  same  fare,  on  the  surface  of  the 
streets,  with  no  stairs  to  climb,  no  tickets  to  buy,  no  ruffians  to  slam 
gates  in  their  faces  or  to  grin  and  gibe  the  people  as  they  pushed  them 
off  the  car- platforms. 

"The  need  for  rapid  transit,  of  a  commensurate  order,  yet  remains 
and  is  increased  tenfold.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  present  faulty  road  ;  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  afraid,  disgusted,  and  tired  of  the  humiliation 
that  the  road  enforces,  now  ride  on  the  horse-cars  as  of  old.  and,  like 
myself,  would  rather  walk  than  brave  the  terrors  of  the  aerial  route. 

"  When  I  have  inquired  why  it  is  that  the  surface-cars  are  propelled 
by  horses,  and  the  elevated  roads  are  so  abominable,  and  the  ferry-boats 
are  of  the  type  next  oldest  to  the  row-boat,  instead  of  being  beautiful, 
and  clean,  and  large,  like  those  of  San  Francisco,  or  magnificent,  like 
the  ones  we  find  in  the  woods  at  Mackinac,  the  citizens  reply  that  some 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York  attack  every  enterprising  pro- 
ject and  movement  toward  improvement." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Whittier,  after  sixty  years  of  labor,  died  poor.  Corbett 
made  forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  a  two-hours1  prize-fight. 

A  statue  of  Humboldt  has  been  presented  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  a  wealthy  brewer  of  that  city,  F.  J.  Dewes. 
The  figure  is  a  reproduction  of  a  really  choice  work  of  art 
in  Berlin. 

The  French  actor  Got  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  six  mill- 
ion francs  during  his  long  professional  life  at  the  Theatre 
Francais.  When  he  retires  from  the  stage  in  1S94,  he  will 
have  been  connected  with  that  theatre  for  fifty  years. 

The  Illustrated  American  says  :  "  It  is  said  that  James  G. 
Blaine  has  written  a  letter  of  apology  to  President  Harrison, 
and  attributes  his  sudden  and  sensational  resignation  from 
the  cabinet,  just  prior  to  the  Minneapolis  convention,  to  the 
influence  of  friends  who  deceived  him.  In  case  of  Harrison's 
reelection,  the  ex-secretary  will  be  offered  a  foreign  min- 
istry." 

It  is  said  that  the  fashionable  portrait-painter  of  the  day 
in  London  is  the  young  American  artist  Shannon,  who  has 
just  turned  thirty.  Society  has  honored  him  with  many  com- 
missions, and  the  highest  ladies  of  the  land  have  sat  before 
his  easel.  His  work  was  exhibited  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  London  six  years  ago,  and 
the  young  artist  jumped  at  once  into  popularity. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  sixty-two  a  few  days  ago, 
and  is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever,  although  full  of  domestic 
worry,  owing  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  health  of  the  em- 
press, who,  since  the  tragic  death  of  Prince  Rudolph,  has 
been  an  almost  complete  mental  wreck,  subject  to  the  most 
pathetic  delusions  about  her  son,  and  necessitating  the  great- 
est care.  The  empress  still  preserves  a  good  deal  of  her 
stately  beauty. 

While  Professor  Huxley  was  staying  at  a  seaside  resort  in 
North  Wales,  he  was  approached  by  a  Liverpool  evangelist, 
who  thrust  a  tract  into  his  hand,  with  the  Inquiry  :  "  Have 
you  got  your  soul  saved  ? "  "I  have  sufficient  respect  for 
genuine  religion  to  be  revolted  by  .  blasphemous  imperti- 
nences," said  the  scientist,  in  relating  the  anecdote  after- 
ward ;  "so  I  answered,  somewhat  sternly,  'That  is  my  busi- 
ness,' and  tore  up  the  tract.3 

"John  Phcenix,"  the  predecessor  of  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  and  the  line  of  jesters,  was  Lieutenant  Derby,  of 
the  regular  army.  He  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West 
Point.  He  left  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter  ;  the  son 
eventually  going  to  West  Point,  and  the  daughter  becoming 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  well  known  in  St  Louis  society. 
Young  Derby,  in  his  turn,  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  Lieutenant  Black  also  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  at  West  Point,  and  then  married  Miss  Derby. 

A  "literary  marriage"  has  just  been  announced  at  Chris- 
tiania.  The  only  son  of  Henry  Ibsen,  M.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson.  Mile.  Bergliott  is  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  eight- 
een, whose  portrait  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Paris 
Salon  of  a  season  or  two  ago.  Young  Ibsen  is  a  man  of 
about  thirty-two,  who  had  to  quit  the  diplomatic  service  on 
account  of  his  extreme  political  opinions.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 

Zola  having  declared  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  painted 
and  powdered  his  face  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan, 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  after  preliminary  observations  on  the 
subject,  rejoins  :  "  Now  I  affirm  it  is  absolutely  incorrect  and 
false  that  the  emperor  used  paint  and  powder.  In  case  of 
need  I  appeal,  so  far  as  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan  is 
concerned,  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  Robert  Mitchell.  With 
regard  to  the  princess  indicated  by  M.  Zola,  that  is  to  say, 
Princess  Mathilde,  I  have  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
believe  her  incapable  of  gratuitously  throwing  undeserved 
ridicule  on  the  emperor,  especially  under  such  grievous  cir- 
cumstances." 

Mel  Fuller  is  a  first-rate  fellow  (says  "  Gath "),  and  he 
made  plenty  of  money  at  the  bar  in  Chicago.  Fuller  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  friendly  support  of  his  towns-people, 
and  especially  of  the  Chicago  Club.  The  Chicago  Club  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  business  Chicago,  and  there  at  lunch 
every  day  assemble  the  active  spirits  of  that  city.  They 
liked  Fuller  personally,  saw  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
saw  that  there  was  a  chance  for  a  Democrat  to  be  appointed. 
Some  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  of  such  men  quietly  resolved  to 
bring  Fuller's  name  to  Cleveland's  attention  in  such  a  way 
that  he  must  feel  it.  So,  without  respect  to  party,  and  many 
of  them  were  Republicans,  they  sent  a  petition  for  his  ap- 
pointment. They  then  selected  in  each  of  the  important 
centres  of  the  United  States  some  prominent  Democrat  to 
write  to  the  President  and  inclose  names  in  favor  of  Fuller. 
Men  who  employ  attorneys  in  many  of  the  States  can  exer- 
cise a  large  influence  on  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time. 
They  had  the  States  districted  in  such  a  way  that  Cleve- 
land would  receive  on  successive  days,  for  a  period  of  weeks 
or  a-month,  some  three  or  four  important  letters  in  the  nature 
of  petitions.  Cleveland  would  have  passed  over  Fuller's 
name  probably,  if  it  had  only  come  to  him  once  in  a  local 
petition  from  Chicago.  But  he  opened  his  mail,  and  here 
was  a  petition  from  New*  York  city,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Melville  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  as 
highly  acceptable  to  the  bar  of  New  York.  The  next  day 
the  petitions  from  Albany  would  come  in,  and  those  from 
Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  and  Brooklyn.  Before  the  President 
could  get  the  subject  out  of  his  mind,  along  would  come  a 
petition  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Cleveland  finally 
remarked  :  "Why,  this  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  this  country  with  the  bar." 
So  Cleveland  appointed  him,  perfectly  confident  that  the 
spontaneous  selection  of  the  bar  was  Melville  Fuller. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Reeky  Mountain  News  in  a  recent  issue  printed 
a  poem  which  was  distinguished  from  selected  or 
syndicate  matter  by  the  head-line  "Written  for  the 
H  was  signed  "Charles  Kiely  Shetterly, 
Utica,  Mich.,''  and  the  opening  lines  run  : 
■    1  ai  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name  is  Truthful 

lames, 
I  am  not  up  to  smat!  deceit,  nor  any  sinful  games  : 
And  I'll  ilII  in  simple  language  what  1  know  about  the 

TOW  . 

That  brolce  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 

And  so  on.  to  the  end  of  Bret  Marie's  famous 
poem.  Commenting  on  this  performance,  the  New 
York  Sun  says  : 

"Surprisingly  nood  things  come  to  a  newspaper-office 
from  unexpected  sources.  Some  time  ago  we  received  from 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office  in  this  town  a  manuscript  tale  en- 
titled 'A  Man  Without  a  Country."  It  was  a  powerlul  and 
impressive  Story,  but,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  he  wanted 
fifteen  dollars  for  it." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  it  is  srited,  docs  not  read 
fiction  very  much,  acknowledging  that  she  is  afraid 
of  unconsciously  imitating  other  people's  short  stories 
if  she  peruses  them. 

A  translation  of  Edmondo  de  Amicis's  new  book, 
■'  School  and  Home,"  is  in  the  press  of  an  Eastern 
house. 

Whillier  found  the  suggestion  of  his  pathetic 
poem,  "  Marguerite,"  in  the  Haverhill  town  records. 
They  contained  an  indenture  that  bound  an  Acadian 
girl  as  a  servant  in  one  of  the  families  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.  and  gathering  the  story  of  her  death,  the 
poet  set  it  in  his  most  musical  verse. 

In  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library  will 
shortly  be  published  a  novel,  called  "The  Old  St. 
Stephen's,"  by  Miss  Jeanic  Drake,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

A  New  York  publisher  has  in  preparation  "  Under 
Summer  Skies,"  by  Clinton  Scollard,  illustrated  by 
Margaret  Landers  Randolph.  The  book  may  be 
called  a  poet's  itinerary.  Professor  Scollard  relates, 
in  his  charming  literary  style,  the  episodes  of  a 
rambling  tour  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Alps.  The  text  is  interspersed  with  poetical  in- 
terludes, suggested  by  passing  events  and  scenes. 

"  When  She  Was  Thirty"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
story  soon  to  be  published  by  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton. 

"  The  Naulahka,"  if  condemned  by  the  critics  of 
England,  is,  nevertheless,  a  financial  success  there. 
The  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  has  been 
exhausted,  and  the  second  edition  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  lately  written  a  new  poem  called 
"The  Last  Chantry."  He  has  just  returned  to  this 
country. 

One  of  the  many  pleasant  stories  now  coming  out 
regarding  Whiltier.  relates  to  a  visitor  at  Oak  Knoll, 
who  indulged  in  more  or  less  praise  of  his  work,  and 
added  that,  in  the  speaker's  estimation,  "Hannah 
Binding  Shoes"  was  his  best  poem.  Thereupon 
Whittier  spoke  highly  of  the  verses  himself.  Says 
the  Boston  Advertiser : 

"Alter  exhibiting  an  amount  of  interest  therein,  sur- 
prising to  the  visitor,  who  had  heard  that  Whittier  was 
modest  about  his  poetry,  the  poet  called  in  Miss  Lucy 
Larcom,  who  chanced  to  be  a  visitor  in  the  house,  and 
Thee  will  like  to  meet  the  author  of  "  Hannah 
Binding  Shoes,"  '  and  introduced  her." 

A  work  that  promises  to  be  of  considerable  his- 
torical value  is  "A  French  Ambassador  (Le  Comie 
de  Cominges)  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  which 
comprises  his  unpublished  correspondence,  edited  by 
J.  J.  jusserand. 

Ignatius  Donnelly  has  in  the  hands  of  the  binders 
a  new  story,  called  "The  Golden  Bottle,"  which  is 
political  in  character. 

Mr.  K.  Louis  Stevenson's  "David  Balfour,"  the 
sequel  to  "  Kidnapped,"  is  to  be  issued  as  a  serial  in 
the  pages  of  Atalanta,  an  English  magazine  for 
children.  It  will  not  be  published  in  book  form  until 
October  of  next  year. 

The  lyrics  of  Horace,  translated  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Field  and  his  brother,  are  in  the  press  and  will  be 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Echoes  from  the  Sabine 
Farm." 

The  most  successful  of  Mr.  Whittier's  works. 
from  a  financial  point  of  view — which  is  the  vim  he 
never  took — is  "  Snowbound."  Until  this  was  pub- 
lished) he  had  received  very  little  money  for  his 
poems ;  hut  ihc  publishers  gave  him  twenty-five 
cents  for  every  copy  of  "  Snowbound  '  that  was  sold, 

Mid     sly    generous    arrangement    the 

poet  receivi  tl  thousand  'lollars. 

Captain  Cook's  unpublished  journal  of  hi 
voyage  around  the  world  will  be  published  bj   ■  I  on 

don  pul  1 1 

"  The  Berk.  !  i  A  novel 

by  Mi  ■  Molly   E  Uoi  Seawell.  will  be    published 

■  ■;    '■•in; \].|  ill  !■  .1.    . 

i   iwn  snd  Country   Lib  ci  Ibed  as 

one  of   i  works   of    the  |  Dpulai 

author  of    "  Throckmorton,"    *•  Little    |  .■:■■ 
other  successful  books. 

■or  Lombroso  is  about  to  p 

I     ■  ■■    v 

Criminal,"    a    companion   to   his   "  L'Huomo    Dc- 


linquente  "  ;  and  a  volume  on  saints,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  will  be  investigated  from  a  psycho- 
pathological  point  of  view. 

The  following  account  of  W.  D.  Howells's  resig- 
nation from  the  editorship  of  the  Cosmopolitan  is 
from  the  Morning  Journal  of  New  York  : 

"  I  wonder  who  John  Mrisbin  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cm- 
mofx>lit*n.  will  set' to  fill  the  place  of  \V.  D.  Howells,  as 
CO-editOr  of  the  magazine.  Walker  has  had  a  succession  o! 
more  or  less  prominent  managers  and  co-editors,  but  they 
have  all  departed  after  varvinc  intervals  of  lime,  generally  not 
i  than  six  months.  Their  universal  verdict  is  that 
Walker,  while  he  has  some  brilliant  ideas,  is  simply  '  nn- 
possible.'  as  they  express  it.  The  storv  told  in  the  office  as 
to  thereasoi.  for  1 1  OWeHs*!!  departure,  is  that  Walker  invited 
him  to  1"-  his  guest  for  a  week  at  hi?  Southampton  cottage; 
thai  Howells  went  down  Saturday  night,  and  that  Walker 
to  .1:  him  OUl  Oil  the  beach  Sunday  afternoon  and  proceeded 
to  lav  the  law  down  to  him  as  to  how  he  should  run  his  part  of 
thi  magazine,  in  such  a  manner  that  Howells  was  completely 
stunned  and  took  the  first  train  for  the  city  Monday  morning, 
where  he  wrote  Walker  a  letter  notifying  him  that  the  con- 
tract between  them,  which  required  a  three-months'  notice, 
was  ended  on  his  part.  Since  that  time,  I  believe.  Howells 
has  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  from  Intervale,  N.  H„ 
where  he  still  remains,  and  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan, which  appears  without  his  name  as  co-editor,  signi- 
fies that  the  contract  is  canceled.  Walker  is  very  fond,  1 
am  told,  of  going  into  new  ideas  very  enthusiastically  and 
dropping  them  as  suddenly,  sometimes  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son. Two  years  ai*o,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
New  York  city  with  free  baths,  and  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet  at  Delmonico's,  at  which  Bishop  Potter  and  other 
leading  men,  whom  he  had  interested  in  the  idea,  spoke. 
He  gave  elaborate  plans  and  descriptions  in  the  magazine, 
and  then  suddenly  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter. 
There  were  many  speculations  as  to  why  it  had  been 
dropped,  but  no  solution  of  the  problem  was  ever  given." 

However,  another  authority  says  that  Howells  has 
merely  ceased  the  drudgery  of  editorial  work  in  order 
to  find  time  to  contribute  more  freely  to  the  Cosmo- 
politan. 

The  popularity  of  Miss  Wilkins's  stories  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  praise  of  them  by  the  Spectator,  has 
led  to  the  publication  in  London  of  a  complete 
library  edition. 

A  biography  of  Lowell  is  shortly  to  be  written  by 
Professor  Norton. 

Daudet  is  said  to  write  his  books  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, leaving  a  blank  page  opposite  every  written  one. 
When  the  story  is  finished,  he  rewrites  it  on  the 
blank  pages  ;  and  then  from  these  two  copies  he 
makes  the  final  draft  for  the  printer. 

Mr.  Symonde's  biography  of  Michael  Angelo  will 
be  brought  out  this  fall. 

It  is  understood  that  the  biography  of  Whittier 
will  be  written  by  his  literary  executor,  Samuel  T. 
Pickard,  of  Portland,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Providence. 

James  Payn  recently  told  this  anecdote  to  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  securing  good  plots  : 

"  Trollope  was  at  one  time  almost  alone  in  not  seeing  the 
necessity  of  having  any  '  story '  -in  his  books.  Wilkie 
Collins  once  said  to  him:  'Your  fertility,  my  dear  fellow, 
amazes  me ;  where  do  jtou  get — they  are  not  much,  but 
still  you  have  to  find  them — your  plots  from?'  'Well,  my 
good  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  from  you.  A  very  little  bit 
of  one  of  your  plots — and,  you  see,  you  never  miss  It — 
does  for  me.'  The  fact  is,  a  good  plot  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
get.  A  very  clever  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  divine,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  literature,  once  controverted 
this.  He  said  he  had  himself  quite  a  talent  for  plots,  Only, 
being  in  the  theological  line,  they  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
•Well,'  1  said,  a  little  irritated,  'you  are  always  wanting 
money  for  your  chancel'  (1  had  never  heard  so,  but  I 
knew  the  cloth,  and  the  shaft  went  home),  'and  for  every 
good  plot  you  give  me,  if  it  is  only  in  ten  lines,  I'll  give 
you  ten  pounds.'  After  a  while— not  the  next  day,  as  he 
had  led  me  to  expect — he  sent  me  a  dozen.  '  I  didn't  find 
it  quite  so  easy  as  I  thought,'  he  admitted  in  his  letter; 
"  but  here  they  are.'  Six  were  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  the 
other  six  not  worth  a  farthing.  I  have  had  hundreds  of 
plots— or  the  hint  of  them,  which  is  all  that  is  required — 
given  me  in  the  course  of  my  'literary  career,'  but  only 
two  good  ones,  and  one  I  bought.  They  are  very  rare  and 
valuable  articles." 

As  a  rider  to  the  above  it  is  interesting  to  find  the 
following  odd  advertisement  in  an  English  paper: 
UOME  WORK. -Good  Plots  for  Novels  for  sale.     Ap- 
1  *     ply  Miss  Smallwood,  The  Lees,  Great  Malvern. 

A  fifth  edition  is  announced  in  London  of  "An 
Englishman  in  Paris."  A  German  translation  has 
bepn  undertaken. 

The  letters  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the  actress, 
have  lately  been,  for  the  first  time,  collected  and 
edited.  Explanatory  and  illustrative  notes,  taken 
from  unpublished  archives  of  the  Comedie-Francaise, 
have  been  added. 

New    Publications. 
"  Nellie  Kinnard's  Kingdom,"  a  novel  by  Amanda 
M.  Douglas,  has  been    reprinted  in    the  Good  Com- 
pany Series  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Romance  of  Trouville,"  a  novel  translated 
from  the  French  of  Brehat  by  Meta  de  Vere,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  My  Uncle  Benjamin,"  translated  from  the  French 
of  Claude  Tillier  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Idle  Moments  Series  published  by  the 
Price-McGilJ  Company,  St.  Paul;  price,  50  cents; 
foi  ■  ale  b)   1  hi   1  lani  roll  1  ompany. 

"Polly     Button's     New     Year."    by     Mrs.    C.     F. 

Wilder,  tea  sketch  of  an  earnest  little  Christian  who 

endeavors  to  do  her  duty   in  her  humble  spline. 

Published  bj  Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  &  I  '<>.,  New  York  ; 

cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

1  rCavanagb  suggests  rather  a  rollicking  indi- 

vidual than  the  thoroughpaced— and   transparent  — 
villain  he  !'■  in  "  1  'in  ol  iIm    |.,v.     ol  I  loath,"  by  Frank 
ftfl  a  nihilist  prince  nnd  a 
girl,   Aura,   who,   born    in   the   slums    of    London, 
Ilea"  into  n  very  Stunning  personage.     These 
logethei   in  a    ertei  of  hair- 


raising  escapades,  the  result  being  a  preposterous 
novel  of  impossible  nihilism.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  Payol,  Upham  &  Co. 

"Mixed  Pickles,"  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Raymond, 
is  a  story  setting  forth  the  adventures  of  a  family  of 
German  children  who  come  to  America  to  visit  their 
Quaker  grandmother.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co..  New  York  ;  price.  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers.  • 

The  latest  of  the  many  new  biographies  of  the 
voyage  whose  quadricentennial  is  about  to  be  cele- 
brated is  "The  Career  of  Columbus,"  by  Charles 
Elton,  M.  P.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing 
Company,  New  York;  price,  $1.25;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  The  Cadets  of  Flemming  Hall,"  by  Anna  Chapin 
Ray,  is  a  lively  story  of  school-boy  life,  one  with 
plenty  of  incident  to  interest  young  readers  and  in- 
culcating manly  ideas  that  will  commend  it  to  their 
elders.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  East  and  West,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  is  a 
story  of  American  life  a  century  ago,  taking  the 
reader  from  one  of  General  Washington's  receptions 
to  the  side  of  "  prairie  schooners"  in  which  Quakers 
and  Dunkers  are  traveling  into  the  Ohio  wilderness. 
Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  Xew 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  The  Wee  Widow's  Cruise  in  Quiet  Waters,"  by 
"An  Idle  Exile,"  is  the  story  of  a  cruise  in  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  Solent,  in  which  the  widow,  a 
charming  young  Englishwoman,  is  accompanied  by 
a  lively  English  girl.  Published  in  the  Unknown 
Library  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  at  the  Popular  Book- 
store. 

"Conscience  on  Ice"  is  the  latest  meretricious 
novel  by  the  commercially  gifted  young  man — 
Rosenthal,  Rosenstock,  what  is  his  name? — who 
signs  himself  "Alan  Dale."  It  is  a  story  of  stage 
life,  as  people  who  know  nothing  about  it  like  to 
imagine  it,  and  is  bright  in  a  certain  way — it  "  shines 
like  a  dead  fish  in  a  dark  cellar."  Published  by  Nile 
C.  Smith,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Speech  of  Monkeys"  is  the  volume  in 
which  Professor  R.  L.  Garner  sets  forth  his  theory 
that  the  simians  have  a  language  and  his  proofs 
thereof.  It  is  interesting  and  curious,  but  Pro- 
fessor Garner  seems  to  found  his  theory  on  the 
hypothesis  that  language  is  a  matter  of  vocal  organ 
rather  than  brain  capacity.  Published  by  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co..  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

A  series  of  papers  on  "  Famous  Types  of  Wom- 
anhood," which  Sarah  K.  Bolton  has  been  contrib- 
uting to  one  of  the  young  folk's  magazines,  has  been 
collected  and  appears  in  a  single  volume,  with  the 
above  title.  Th'e  subjects  of  the  eight  essays 
are  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  Mme.  Recamier, 
Susanna  Wesley,  Harriet  Martineau,  Jenny  Lind, 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  Ann,  Sarah,  and  Emily  Jud- 
son,  and  Amelia  Blandford  Edwards.  Portraits  of 
all  these  women,  except  Sarah  Judson,  are  given. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Mr.  Millet's  book  on  "The  Danube"  was  men- 
tioned here  last  week,  and  now  comes  Poultney 
Bigelow's  "Down  the  Danube,"  which  is  made  up 
from  materia]  gathered  during  the  same  journey.  It 
is  a  much  briefer  description  of  the  trip,  with  much 
more  discussion  of  Danubian  politics  and  the  neces- 
sity for  having  the  great  water- high  way  under  the 
control  of  one  government,  as  is  the  Mississippi. 
The  illustrations,  by  the  author,  were  drawn  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children,  but  they  are  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  book.  Published  by  Charles  L. 
Webster  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Thirsty  Sword,"  by  Robert  Leighton.isa 
story  of  the  Norse  invasion  of  Scotland  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  hero  is  a  stout-armed  youth 
such  as  boys  like  to  read  about,  and  his  career  is 
cast  in  a  setting  of  historical  events  which  are  faith- 
ful to  authentic  annals,  while  a  crafty  earl,  a  witch,  a 
witch-maiden  who  herself  wields  sword  and  dagger, 
and  a  tender-hearted  girl  whom  the  hero  loves  are 
elements  that  make  the  fictitious  part  of  the  storv 
decidedly  entertaining.  The  book  is  well  illustrated, 
and  contains  several  maps.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale 
by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"Constance"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  novel  of 
English  life  by  F.  C,  Philips,  the  man  who  wrote 
"  As  In  a  Looking-Glass."  Constance  is  the  wife  of 
a  man  who  drinks  too  much  and  is  unreasonably  and 
unjustly  jealous,  of  her  ;  he  takes  her  to  his  country- 
place,  10  be  out  of  the  temptations  of  society,  but  he 
invites  there  to  visit  him  two  of  his  friends— one  who 
had  loved  her  before  her  marriage  and  loves  her 
still,  and  the  other  a  rake  who  is  piqued  at  her  indif- 
ference and  so  makes  love  to  her  under  her  husband's 
eyes.  From  this  beginning  the  author  works  up  an 
absorbing  story  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
Published  in  the  Uioailw.n  Setie  l.y  John  A.  Taylor 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 


New,  Standard,  Rare, 
French  and  English, 


—CAN     BE    HA1>    . 


«3l  Market  St..  Under  Palace  Ho 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academie 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instructioi 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method 
saving  months  of  study  ** UNIQUE"  method  of  ac 
quiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op 
portuniry  to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  fro 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  to  to  1 1  A    M.  1  to  5,  or  8  to  o  p.  M 


GLARKE'S 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 


The  purity— ape  and  elegant 
jouquet  of  Clarke's   Pure 
Rye  had  won  for  it  the  title — 


PURE     The  Finest  Wbiske;  In  tbe  World 

I    HIIb       and   places  it  foremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  familv  use.  Each  1  ackasr e  bears 
^%#P  TJ.  S.  Chemist's  Certificate  o!    purity. 

Kip  Konesrer.-i'i*  without  trademark  C  B  & 

Bl  E   lv  Co.onlsbel    Price;  i>er  Bote  te,  SI. 5o:  per 

Doe.  S'2:  ner  Gat.  $1;  per  3  gaL  S-l.W,  securely  puci-'rii    t*  „ 
n>k.iT>-i  1 1  order.  For  sale  bv  alldrutrcis-s.n-'COMirRN 

til  I!  \"    .*-  r-»>.,    Rnlo   Pmi>«..   SI     \    h    <'  .     lVuH-.l,     I.I 


WE  NEED  TOU  :  Whoever  you  are— male  or  fe 
male — wherever  you  may  live.  We  give  you  light 
profitable  employment  continuously.  No  canvassing  or 
liciting  whatever.  All  work  done  in  the  seclusion  of  youi 
own  home.  Work  sent  you  and  returned  at  our  expense 
Inclose  stamp,  with  address  plainly  written,  to 
Electro  Manf'g  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1039,  New  Orleans,  La 


LAMES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST  FITTING 

■CLOAKS- 

—  AT   THE  — 

CALIFORNIA    CLOAK    CO 

CHAS.  MAYER,  JR.,  *  CO. 


Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Children's  Cloak: 
and  Ladies'  Suits  and  Furs  on  hand. 


Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 


105    POST    STREET, 

First  Floor.  Opposite  White  House 


Asthma' 


The  African  Kcla  Plant, 

I  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
I  Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  tor  Asthma.  Care  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
ForLargeTrial  Case.  FREE  by  nail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  VIdp  St.  ,Pl-»-it,natl.Ohlo 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


— FOR— 

COMFORT  and  HILL  CLIMBINC 


"  Rambler  Leads  Them  All." 

Catalogue  tree. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO 

221-225  N\  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
17P  Columbus  Ave  1325  14th  M.,  N.  W 

Boston.  Washington, 

i"»69  and  1771  Broarlwny,  New  York, 


£)ID  YOU  HEAR? 

That  we  sell 

$5,40 
5c 
5c 


DRY  GRAN.  SUGAR 
med.  fine,  100  lbs. 

ELECTRIC    LUSTRE    STARCH 
per  pRckoge  only 

SUNBRIGHT 

best  scouring  Soap,  each 

PILOT  BREAD,  per  lb. 

BEST  FLOUR 

per  Barrell 

CREAM    CHEESE 

any  amouut  from  10c  lb.  to 

ADDRESS   FOR   LATEST   PRICE   LIST 

SMITHS'    CASH    STORE, 

414-416-418  Front  Street,  S.  F. 

THE    LARGEST   DEALERS. 


$4.35 
\VA  c 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  large  number  of  fortunes  falling  into  the 
hands  of  unmarried  women  has  been  remarked  (says 
the  Evening  Sun  J.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  and,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  give  names,  could  be  mentioned 
many  well-known  women,  possessing  fortunes  rang- 
ing from  a  half-million  to  several  millions,  who  are 
unlikely  to  marry.  Women  who  have  great  wealth 
for  some  reason  underrate  their  personal  attractions. 
Yet,  to  a  man,  no  woman  is  less  beautiful  because 
she  is  rich.  Notwithstanding,  a  certain  modesty 
that  comes  with  wealth  forbids  these  women  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  loved  for  themselves  alone.  It  is 
this  rather  than  love  of  domination,  self-sufficiency, 
a  love  of  money,  that  unhappily  tends  to  keep  women 
unmated,  There  are  three  women  who  have  taken 
different  views  of  private  fortunes  and  public  spirit 
that  deserve  to  be  commended  to  the  rich  and  single 
women  of  to-day.  These  are  the  wives  of  Disraeli, 
Balzac,  and  Lamartine.  Each  of  these  women,  with 
sound  wisdom  and  shrewd  foresight,  deliberately  in- 
vested their  fortunes  in  literary  men.  These  were 
not  investments  quolable  on  'Change  ;  but  the 
shrewdest  trader  on  the  street  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  did  not  get  better  returns  for  their  money 
than  if  they  had  put  it  into  the  telephone,  sugar,  or 
coal  combine  stocks  of  their  day.  In  each  case  the 
ladv  extended  her  fortune,  and  it  was  gallantly  re- 
fused without  her  hand.  The  honors  to  which  Mrs. 
Wvndham  Lewis — once,  it  is  said,  a  humble  milliner 
— succeeded,  the  tender  consideration  she  always  re- 
ceived from  her  husband,  the  pride  in  his  literary 
career,  and  her  death  as  Countess  of  Beaconsfield, 
would  be  a  tale  twice  told.  Mme.  Hanski,  who 
succored  Balzac  with  her  fortune  and  her  affec- 
tions, was,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the  numerous 
women  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  this  honor, 
from  their  correspondence  subsequently  revealed. 
In  return,  Balzac  literally  revealed  the  sex  to 
themselves.  He  not  only  gave  them  a  place  in 
the  universe,  but  showed  his  infinite  appreciation 
of  their  traits  as  he  did  of  their  natures  in  the  placing 
of  a  rose  in  the  hair,  the  adjustment  of  a  fold  in  a 
mantle,  the  language  of  one  of  their  cast-off  slippers. 
Eliza  Mariana  Birch,  the  rich.  Englishwoman  who 
became  the  wife  of  Lamartine,  opened  a  correspond- 
ence by  expressing  her  admiration  of  his  "  Medita- 
tions," and  later  on  offered  her  fortune,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  lady.  Their  life  was  ideally  per- 
fect, she  took  him  oriental  voyages  on  sumptuous 
yachts,  while  he  fed  his  mind  on  the  languorous 
beauty  of  the  East,  and  wrote  in  an  even  more  ro- 
mantic manner  than  when  he  first  captivated  her 
imagination.  These  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
field  which  surely  offers  a  more  attractive  prospect  to 
a  mind  not  yet  incapable  of  imagination,  than  either 
bonds,  stocks,  or  charities.  To  have  one's  name  as- 
sociated with  that  of  a  great  writer  is  to  run  a  far 
better  chance  of  enduring  fame  than  to  have  it  on  a 
brass  slab  in  an  endowed  ward,  or  even  than  be- 
neath a  marble  bust  in  an  alcove. 


The  following  extraordinary  announcement  appears 
in  the  "society  "  columns  of  a  New  York  daily  which 
circulates  among  the  chamber-maids  and  East  Side 
shops:  "I  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  society 
journal  issued  in  December,  which  is  to  be  run  on 
novel  principles  by  two  young  men  prominent  in 
New  York  society  who  have  had  some  experience, 
the  one  as  a  publisher  and  the  other  as  an  illustrator 
for  some  of  the  leading  weeklies  and  monthlies.  The 
novel  feature  of  the  publication  is  that  society  people 
are  themselves  the  stockholders,  and  are  to  furnish 
accounts  of  their  own  entertainments  to  the  journal. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  taken  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  the  shares,  and  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  been  subscribed  in  stock  by  the  leading  men  and 
women  in  society.  The  paper  is  to  be  the  court 
journal  of  America,  speaking  paradoxically,  and  is 
not  to  be  run  as  a  money-making  sheet,  but  simply 
to  enable  the  stockholders  to  have  accurate  accounts 
of  their  own  and  each  other's  doings.  The  editors 
are  not  to  receive  any  salary,  but  are  to  have  blocks 
of  stock." 


A  poet  on  petticoats  is  a  rarity  in  print.  But 
this  is  what  W.  E.  Henley  says  about  them  :  "In 
choosing  a  device  the  Norman  lady  rather  aimed  at 
denoting  her  family  than  at  glorifying  herself ;  so 
she  blazoned  her  petticoat  with  heraldic  ensigns, 
and  made  her  lap  a  seat  of  martlets  and  of  lions. 
A  later  mode  was  so  to  slash  the  petticoat  as  to  show 
a  more  brilliant  underskirt.  The  jeweled  clasps  that 
kept  the  twain  in  order  were  a  piquancy  the  more  ; 


they  feigned  to  make  for  propriety — and  did  not.  With 
the  advent  of  great  Elizabeth,  there  dawned  a 
brighter  and  a  happier  day,  and  the  petticoat  hung 
limp  no  more,  but  ballooned  it  joyously  on  the 
audacious  farthingale.  The  Puritan  had  a  spirit ; 
hoops  she  held  sinful,  nor  would  trust  her  prim 
little  soul  in  their  pale.  But  she  tucked  up  her  out- 
ermost on  either  side,  and  thus  came  in  that  quaint- 
est variation  on  the  great  petticoat  theme — the  panier. 
The  underskirt  exposed  was  plain  (and  prudish)  ; 
but  the  wearer  (her  ankle  not  always  unprovocative, 
no  doubt),  intent  '  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  her 
tail,'  embellished  it  with  texts.  The  farthingale  was 
not  wholly  forgot ;  it  lacked  the  subtler  graces,  but 
its  very  audacity  gave  it  a  hold  on  the  affections. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  came  in  again. 
Then  was  the  garment's  golden  age.  It  had  the 
hoop  to  glorify  it,  and  therewith  the  flounce  to 
modify  and  finish  ;  ribbons  twined  and  looped  about 
it;  crossing  beyond  the  waist,  it  encroached  upon 
the  province  of  the  bodice.  Now,  too,  come  the 
years  of  the  rosebuds  ;  and  in  these  the  petticoat 
was  radiant  indeed.  And  ever  its  frenzy  grew.  Sir 
Roger  (that  good  knight)  saw  fit  to  remark  that  the 
Elizabethan  woman  had  seemed  to  stand  in  a  large 
drum,  while  the  shes  of  his  own  day  went  as  in 
go-carts.  Another  journal  (justly  incensed)  ob- 
served that  '  when  a  slender  virgin  stands  upon  a 
basis  so  exorbitantly  wide,  she  resembles  a  funnel,  a 
figure  of  no  great  elegance.'  They  did  little  good, 
these  censors  of  an  excess  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. For  a  time  the  thing  was  wider  and  more 
profuse.  Then  came  the  first  symptoms  of  de- 
cay. '  Make  your  petticoat  short,'  says  a  re- 
ceipt of  1753,  '  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide  may 
decently  show  how  your  garters  are  tied.'  Truly 
a  good  taste  gone  rank  and  run  to  seed  !  Com- 
pare the  delicate  esprit  of  Watteau's  ladies  who  made 
their  length  of  skirt  an  excuse  for  giving  a  discreet 
and  charming  glimpse  of  ankle  ;  note,  too,  that  for 
this  very  glimpse  he  loved  to  paint  them  from  be- 
hind ;  and  you  shall  realize  how  gross  the  difference. 
The  end  was  near  ;  how  near  was  shown  by  the 
craze  for  aprons  and  such  sumptuary  fantasies  as  that 
which  peopled  the  Mall  with  milkmaids.  The 
revolution  flared  by  ;  the  Rococo  went  out,  and  the 
Antique  came  in  ;  and  Feminine  Paris,  draped  but 
not  clothed,  picked  her  way  delicately  through  the 
mud  and  rain,  attired  like  Amaryllis  on  the  Latian 
Hills.  What  matter  if  God's  winds  were  indiscreet 
as  well  as  rude  ?  that  every  street  was  a  Place  of 
Revelation  ?  Look  up  your  Carle  Vernet — and  see. 
Then  it  was  that  '  la  mode  de  sans  chemise  dura  une 
semaine' ;  then  that  everybody  knew — for  everybody 
could  see  for  himself — that  Mme.  Tallien's  garters 
were  kneelets  of  beaten  gold.  And  herein  was  Saxon 
womanhood  avenged." 

A  serious  subject  is  the  Duke  of  York's  trousers. 
The  royal  family  and  a  loyal  people  are  gravely 
anxious  about  them.  They  are  even  looked  upon  as 
a  distinct  menace  to  the  line  of  succession.  All  this 
alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  statement  of  a  woman 
delegate  to  the  Trades  Congress,  who  said  in  debate 
the  other  day  that  the  Duke  of  York's  trousers  had 
been  made  next  door  to  a  house  containing  fever  pa- 
tients. In  no  way  could  public  attention  have  been 
so  effectually  directed  to  the  tenement-house  clothing 
system  which  is  used  by  even  the  most  fashionable 
tailors.  Miss  Hicks,  the  woman  who  exposed  the 
system,  has  been  called  on  for  more  details,  and  she 
has  given  them  with  a  vengeance.  She  has  told  of 
other  tenements  where  clothing  for  the  royal  family 
has  been  made,  and  she  has  explained  that  several 
times  she  has  made  the  apparel  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  her  own  room.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
hullabaloo  over  it.  All  the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends 
and  many  others  have  been  interviewing  their  tailors 
in  vigorous  language,  and  the  tailors  are  denying 
and  expostulating  with  even  greater  vehemence. 
The  net  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a  salutary  check 
to  the  sweating  system  in  England. 


Writing  of  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  society  of 
the  Middle  West,  E.  W.  Howe  writes  in  the  Septem- 
ber Forum  :  "  The  women  are  more  democratic  than 
the  men  in  inviting  '  the  neighbors  '  when  a  party  is 
given.  Western  women  always  call  on  their  neigh- 
bors, and  when  a  man  gives  a  party,  the  appearance 
of  the  husbands  of  his  wife's  friends  is  sometimes 
startling.  Love  of  society  seems  to  be  a  natural 
attribute  with  a  woman,  but  it  is  an  acquirement  with 
the  men.  It  is  dangerous  to  give  a  party  in  a  small 
Western  town  unless  the  invitations  are  general  ; 
those  not  invited  will  not  like  it  and  will  find  oppor- 
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tunity  to  'get  even.'  The  social  outcasts  of  the 
West  are  the  husbands.  There  is  an  impression  in 
the  virtuous  West  that  when  a  man  gets  married  he 
should  be  content  with  his  wife's  society,  and  long  for 
no  amusement  beyond  playing  with  the  children. 
Young  men  are  petted  until  they  are  spoiled,  and 
married  women  have  their  afternoon  parties,  but  a 
married  man  is  only  expected  to  come  home  promptly 
at  meal-times  and  carefully  wipe  his  feet,  if  muddy, 
on  the  door-mat.  The  Western  married  man  has  no 
standing  in  society,  except  by  his  wife's  side.  The 
men  who  '  run '  the  towns  are  seldom  seen  at  the 
parties,  which  are  managed  by  their  unmarried 
clerks.  When  a  man  attends  a  social  gathering  in 
the  West,  he  is  expected  to  seat  himself  beside  his 
wife  and  behave  as  well  as  he  can,  to  the  end  that 
people  may  understand  that  lie  is  not  only  fond  of 
the  worthy  woman  at  home,  but  in  company  as  well. 
If  a  married  man  should  attend  a  Western  social 
affair  without  his  wife,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  be  ap- 
proached by  a  married  woman,  who  would  ask  him, 
in  an  audible  whisper:  'Where  is  your  wife? 'and 
there  would  be  a  certain  something  in  the  woman's 
lone  indicating  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  being  there  under  such  circumstances.  A  gay 
young  husband  once  exhibited  a  paper,  signed  by 
his  wife,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  at  the  party  alone 
with  her  knowledge  and  consent.  The  men  who 
have  made  the  West,  and  who  are  interesting,  have 
no  social  side  in  the  strictest  sense.  Western  society 
is  made  up  of  young  people,  who  are  always  more  or 
less  uninteresting,  except  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  looks.  A  middle-aged  man  who  attends  a  so- 
cial affair  in  the  West  is  looked  upon  as  an  oddity, 
so  firmly  rooted  is  the  impression  that  as  soon  as  a 
man  marries  he  ought  to  retire  from  everything  ex- 
cept business.  Very  few  Western  men  possess  any 
of  the  social  graces,  although  they  are  noted  for 
shrewdness  in  business  and  politics.  The  idea  of 
society  is  that  it  is  an  institution  for  bringing  about 
marriages  ;  after  the  marriages  take  place,  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  expected  to  retire." 

A  woman  whose  word  is  important  on  such  sub- 
jects, says  that,  when  wearing  a  light  gown,  the  de- 
cision as  to  stockings  is  important.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  fact  that,  because  one  wears  mauve,  pink, 
maize,  that  black  stockings  have  gone  out.  No 
matter  what  the  color  of  the  dress  may  be,  black 
silk  or  lisle  thread  stockings,  with  glace\  kid,  or 
patent  leather  shoes,  are  worn.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  black  stockings  have  everything  in 
their  favor.  This  argument,  however,  is  of  less 
value  than  that  which  assures  that  they  make  the  foot 
look  smaller.  If  variety  is  needed,  there  are  black 
stockings,  with  clocks  embroidered  in  spots,  or  with 
tiny  flowers,  introducing  the  color  of  the  dress  worn. 
For  evening  wear  there  are  black  silk  stockings  in- 
troducing Chantilly  lace  alternating  with  embroid- 
ery ;  but  black,  always  black.  This  decision  inev- 
itably excludes  Scotch  plaid  stockings,  which  have  no 
place  in  nature,  and  which  some  one,  with  little  faith 
in  women's  good  taste,  has  introduced.  All  eccen- 
tric stockings  are  in  execrable  taste. 

"It  is  curious  how  things  change  in  a  decade," 
said  a  woman  of  society,  the  other  day,  to  a  New 
York  Tribune  writer.  "Ten  years  ago,  it  was  the 
American  women  who -were  well  put  together  and 
the  Englishwomen  who  were  unkempt  and  untidy, 
and  now  it  seems  just  the  contrary.  There  is  one 
thing,  for  instance,  that  I  particularly  noticed  at  a 
continental  watering-place  this  summer,  where  there 
were  a  great  many  English  and  American  young 
girls,  and  that  was  how  much  more  neatly  the 
former  were  belted  in  their  tennis-frocks  than  were 
the  latter.  I  asked  one  of  them  how  she  managed 
so  that  her  belts  never  slipped  up  nor  her  skirts 
slipped  down.  She  told  me  that  one-half  of  her 
belt  was  always  sewn  beforehand  to  her  skirt,  and 
that  after  she  put  it  on,  and  the  skirt  was  hooked 
behind,  her  maid  basted  the  remaining  half  with  a 
few  running  stitches  before  the  belt  was  fastened 
with  its  buckle  in  front.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a 
small  matter,  but  it  was  one  of  many  such  instances. 
It  is  iust  those  little  things  that  count  in  a  pretty 
toilet." 

Into  the  discussion  concerning  the  waning  consid- 
eration shown  to  women,  army  women  do  not  enter. 
However  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
followers  of  the  flag  are  still  enthroned.  Mrs.  Custer, 
whose  winning  personality  and  whose  fortunes  have 
made  her  a  place  that  is  shared  by  few  women,  once 
said  that  no  woman  who  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  chivalrous  treatment  given  to  women  in  the  army 
could  ever  help  feeling  an  aching  sense  of  its  loss. 
A  colonel's  daughter,  brought  up  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  at  an  army  outpost,  married  an  enterprising 
young  ranchman  and  subsequently  went  East  to  live. 
Her  constant  and  bewildering  sense  of  injury  was 
amusing  at  finding  herself  of  so  little  consequence. 


CHOLERA. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

The  cholera  microbe  will  not  live  in  acid  solutions, 
and  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  is  recommended  as 
the  most  desirable  acid  for  use  as  a  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive because  of  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  nerves 
and  process  of  digestion,  as  well  as  its  tonic  and 
general  strengthening  effect  on  the  whole  system. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water, 
with  sugar  if  desired,  makes  a  palatable  drink. 
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Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 

OF  CHEWINC  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF 

INDIGESTION. 

1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

rAi'Tin\_?co  that  the  Dune 
toemiin  1b  on  each  wrapper. 
Each  tablet  contains  one  grain  r^re  popMn.  sufficient  to 
digest  1,000  grains  of  fund.     If  It  cutinnt  t>o  nhtnLncU  from 
dealors,  send  flvo  contB  In  stomps  for  samplo  pacluigo  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO., 23  Davis  St.,  S.  F.,Cal. 
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Armour's 


Extract. 


A  graceful  act  of  hospitality  is  to  offer 
your  evening  guests  a  cup  of  Bouillon  before 
leaving.  Use  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and 
boiling  water;  add  salt]  pepper  and  a  thin 
slice  of  lemon  to  each  cup.  ^rve  with  plain 
crackers.  There  are  many  ways  of  using 
Armour's  Extract.  Our  little  Cook  Book 
explains  several.     We  mail  it  free. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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The  Tevis  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
at  her  residence,  on  Taylor  Street,  as  a  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Frederick  \V.  Sharon,  prior  to  her  departure 
for  New  York  city,  after  passing  the  season  here.  In 
receiving  and  welcoming  her  guests,  Mrs.  Tevis  had 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  Countess 
Festetics  de  la  Tarona,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pachtco, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Joshua  Tevis,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  Miss  Xeulands,  Miss  Emilie  Hager,  and 
Miss  Alice  Ames.  Throughout  the  house  was  a 
tasteful  decoration  of  handsome  potted  plants  and 
fragrant  flowers  thai  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Musical  selections  were  played  by  a  string 
orchestra  at  regular  intervals,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  The 
reception  was  in  progress  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock  and  its  features  were  all  of  the  most  pleasant 
character. 

A  Complimentary  Dinner. 
A  number  of  friends  of  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee 
and  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark  gave  them  a  dinner-party 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club, 
in  token  of  their  farewell  to  bachelorhood.  The 
table  was  decorated  in  exquisite  taste  with  the  fairest 
bloom  of  the  season,  and  the  menu  was  a  most 
perfect  one.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  Spencer  C.  Kuckbee,  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Murdock.  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  R.  H.  Spraguc,  Com- 
mander Perry,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Watson,  Mr.tleorge  D.  Cooper,  Mr.  Oscar  1.  Sewell,  Mr. 
Clinton  t.  Worden,  Mr.  Harrv  E.  Hall.  Mr.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mr.  H.  Henry  Veuve.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Woodward,  Mr,  Ramon  Wilson.  Mr.  George  A. 
Xewhall,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg.  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs, 
Mr  l>seph  M.  Ouay,  Mr.  Waller  S.  Xewhall,  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Xewhall. 

Nothing  but  Money. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco's  new  play,  "Nothing 
but  Money."  was  introduced  to  the  San  Francisco 
public  last  Monday  evening,  and  was  witnessed  by 
an  audience  that  enjoyed  it  and  was  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  authoress.  The  fashionable  ele- 
ment of  the  city  was  there  in  full  force  and  among 
them  the  following  were  noticed  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Bland- 
ing.  Count  and  Countess  Festetics,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Tevis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  T.  Messer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Perkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Marston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Carmody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Matdiieu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Block,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Stilwell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  J.  Ritchie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Davis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Cummings, 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Mrs.  Volney 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood, 
Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Mrs.  Mamie  Sherwood,  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  Miss  Hooper,  Miss  Wilson.  Miss  Fisher,  Miss 
Block,  Miss  Xolan,  Miss  Mae  Scott,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  C  C.  Coleman,  Mr.  R.  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  E.  N.  Bee, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Shnrlrid^e.  Mr.  Brooks  Jones.  Mr.  R.  L.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  M.  McL'ormick,  Mr.  F.  M.  Somers,  and  many 
others. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Cablegrams  have  been  received  here  from  London 
of  the  announcement  o(  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Anna  Head,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head, 
of  this  city,  to  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Mountenay  Jephson, 
son  of  Rev.  John  Mountenay  Jephson,  late  rector  of 
Hutton,  Essex,  England.  Lieutenant  Jephson  will 
l"  r.iuembered  as  the  companion  of  H.  M.  Stanley 
in  his  last  African  expedition.  While  visiting  this 
city  last  year,  he  was  entertained  by  the  family  of  the 
bride,  elect. 

Bessie  Hooker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I  tiarles  G.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  son 
of  General  and  Mrs.  William  M,  Lent,  will  be  united 
in  marriage  at  noon  on  Saturday,  October  8th.  in  the 
Unitarian  Church,  on  Geary  Street.  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins  will  officiate.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Mamie  Reynolds,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  and  Miss 
I-aura  Bales  will  be  the  bridesmaids,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Eyre  will  act  as  best  man.  and  the  ushers  will 
comprise  Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
I'arulm,  Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  and  Mr.  O.  Shafler 
Howard.  Following  the  wedding  a  breakfast  will 
be  served  ai  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  917 
Bush  Street. 

>sui  d  invitations  for  the 

wedding  liter,  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  and 
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The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Clotilde  Acosta,  and 
the  best  man  will  be  Mr.  Alonso  Acosta.  Miss 
Marie  Durand,  Miss  Emma  Regensburger,  Miss 
Eugenia  Cabrera  and  Miss  Lola  Loai2a  will  act  as 
bridesmaids,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr. 
Eutimio  Acosta,  Dr.  Albert  Maldonado,  Mr.  William 
Kelly,  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Regensburger. 

Information  has  reached  here  that  Miss  Marie 
Naglee.  daughter  of  the  late  General  Naglee.  of  San 
Jose\  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Robbins, 
whom  she  met  ai  Bar  Harbor,  where  she  has  been 
passing  the  season. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Brainard  F.  Smith,  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  Miss  Mattie  S.  Pinkham,  of  this  city, 
will  take  place  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  bride's  parents.  Miss  Grace  Simon 
will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Ormsby,  of  Sacramento,  will  be  best  man.  The 
ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Case, 
of  the  Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  and  it  will  be 
witnessed  only  by  relatives.  The  young  couple  pro- 
pose to  pass  their  honeymoon  at  Castle  Crag,  after 
which  they  will  reside  in  Folsom. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Daisy  L, 
Crane  and  Mr.  Horace  C.  Donnels.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  on  Monday,  October  17th,  and  will 
be  celebrated  quietly. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Breck  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Melville  Hathaway  will  take  place  next  Thurs- 
day in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rosalie  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Sigmund  Stern  will  take  place  on  Monday,  October 
3d,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer,  on  Pine  Street. 

The  list  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  has  been  closed 
and  five  cotillions  will  be  given  on  the  dates  we  an- 
nounced last  month. 

The  members  of  La  Cercle  Francais  will  give  a 
ball  next  Saturday  evening  in  Union  Square  Hall,  in 
honor  of  the  officers  of  the  French  man-of-war 
Dubourdieu,  which  will  arrive  here  on  Tuesday. 


Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  President  of  the  British 
Royal  Academy,  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  working  of 
all  that  famous  association  of  artists.  He  reaches 
his  studio  as  early  as  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
but  before  that  he  has  done  what  is  a  morning's  oc- 
cupation for  some  men — read  the  papers,  opened 
and  disposed  of  his  letters,  and  given  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  general  literature.  He  keeps  six  or 
seven  canvases  in  various  states  of  progress  at  the 
same  time,  and  finds  that  he  secures  all  the  rest  he 
needs  by  turning  from  one  to  the  other.  When 
painting  he  uses  a  singular  pair  of  divided  spectacles, 
the  upper  part  giving  him  the  proper  range  of  vision 
for  seeing  his  model  and  the  lower  for  applying  the 
paint  to  his  canvas. 


Two  railway  incidents  of  a  peculiar  sort  recently 
came  together.  One  train  starts  backing  over  a 
bank,  the  engineer  and  some  of  the  men  jump,  then 
the  train  breaks  in  two,  the  engine  starts  off  with  the 
cars  that  remain  attached,  a  brakeman  crawls  for- 
ward over  the  tender  and  stops  the  runaway.  Next 
we  are  struck  with  the  coincidence  in  case  two.  A 
gale  of  wind  makes  a  train  unmanageable  on  a  down- 
grade, the  engineer  whistles  for  brakes,  the  trainmen 
think  it  a  runaway  and  jump,  the  engineer  follows, 
and  then  the  fireman  crawls  aft  over  the  tender,  sets 
the  brakes,  and  brings  the  runaway  to  a  standstill. 


The  manuscript  score  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  pre- 
sented to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  by  Mme.  Viardot, 
has  been  subjected  to  careful  examination  from  many 
persons  of  authority  in  musical  matters.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  it  is  a  copy  made  by  Mozart  from 
rough  draughts,  which  have  been  destroyed,  and  not 
the  first  inspiration  of  the  master,  as  some  people  be- 
lieved. M.  Gounod  is  in  the  habit  of  copying  his 
scores  himself  throughout  in  the  same  way  from 
casual  jottings  made  on  slips  of  paper,  which  are 
immediately  destroyed. 


William  Black,  the  novelist,  has  told  a  London 
journalist  an  anecdote  that  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  every-day  religion  of  our  British  cousins. 
Mr.  Black  was  at  one  time  quartered  in  a  house 
where  his  study  was  in  a  line  with  his  next-door 
neighbor's  nursery.  Every  morning  the  novelist 
could  hear  his  neighbor's  eldest  daughter  call  out  to 
her  flock:  "Now,  then,  you  'orrid  little  things, 
kneel  down  and  say  your  narsly  little  prayers." 


In  the  private  room  of  the  old  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, grandfather  of  the  present  emperor,  is  a  paint- 
ing  of  a  bunch  of  flowers  done  by  the  Princess  Royal, 
one  of  his  daughters.  Every  flower  in  this  bouquet 
contains  the  baby  head  of  one  of  her  children,  and  a 
faded  violet  shows  beneath  its  leaves  the  likeness  of 
little  Prince  Sigismund,  who  died  when  two  years 
old.     A  pretty  idea,  is  it  not? 


Sarah  Bernhardt  has  offered  to  go  to  any  cholera- 
stricken  town  and  give  a  benefit  performance  in  aid 
of  the  so-called  victims  of  cholera.  In  a  recent  in- 
tcrview  she  expressed  her  belief  that  there  was  no 
such  malady, 

ft]  songs,  composed  by  the  Princess  Henry  of  . 
Battcnberg,  and  some  of  them  set  to  words  by  Lord  ' 
Tennyson,  were  recently  performed  at  a  concert  in  I 
London. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  twenty-first  Saturday  Popular  Concert— the 
first  of  the  fourth  season — was  given  by  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  in  Irving  Hall 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  The  executants  were 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Beel.  and  Mr.  Louis 
Heine,  and  the  vocalist  was  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham.  The  audience  was  the  largest  that  has 
greeted  any  of  the  "  Pop"  concerts,  and  it  received 
the  various  numbers  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  programme  presented  was  as  follows  : 

Trio  tor  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  op.  70,  No.  1  (i)  allegro 
vivace  e  con  brio  (2)  largo  assai  (3)  presto,  Beethoven,  Mrs. 
Carr.  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine;  song.  "The  sea  hath  its 
pearls,"  Stanley  Cohn,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham;  Highland 
Ballad,  op.  47.  No.  1.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel ;  song, 
"  I  love,  and  the  World  is  Mine,"  Clayton  Johns,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham ;  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  op.  50,  "  Dem 
Andenken  eines  grossen  Kunstlers  "  (a)  tema  eon  variazioni 
(b)  finale,  Tschaikowsky,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and 
Heine. 

The  twenty-second  concert  will  take  place  at  Irving 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  8th. 


The  Brandt  Quartet  Concert. 

The  first  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  of  this 
season  was  given  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  was 
quite  successful.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Steinway  Hall  Concerts,  and  was  the  fourth  one  of 
the  fourth  series.  A  fashionable  audience  was  well 
entertained  with  the  following  programme  : 

String  quartet.  No.  11,  in  F  minor,  op.  95,  (/)  allegro  con 
brio,  (2)  allegretto  ma  non  troppo,  (3)  allegro  assai  vivace 
ma  senoso,  (4)  larghetto  espressivo — allegro  vivace,  Beet- 
hoven, Hermann  Brandt  (Juartet,  first  violin.  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  second  violin,  Mr.  John  Josephs,  viola,  Mr.  Louis 
Schmidt,  'cello,  Mr.  Louis  Heine;  suite,  piano  and  violin, 
Goldmark,  Miss  Ella  Partridge,  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt  ; 
songs,  (a)  "In  Questa  Tomba,  '  Beethoven,  lb)  "  My  Mar- 
guerite," old  French  song,  Miss  Olive  Keed  Batch  elder ; 
quintet,  piano  and  strings,  op  99,  (/)  con  moto  moderato, 
(2)  andante  moderato.  (3)  finale  moderate  Alice  Schmidt 
and  the  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet. 

The  next. concert  of  this  series  will  take  place  on 

Thursday  evening,  October  27th. 

The  members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 
will  give  a  concert  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  1st,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  and  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital.  This  will  be  the  second  public  appearance 
of  this  unique  orchestra  which  is  now  splendidly 
equipped  and  fully  prepared  to  entertain  the  large 
audience  that  is  expected.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  is 
the  musical  director.  The  vocal  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
Edward  Everett  Wise  and  Miss  Julia  Neumann,  and 
Miss  Alice  Ames  will  play  a  violin  concerto,  No.  22, 
by  Viotti. 

Miss  Magda  Bugge,  the  Norwegian  pianiste,  will 
give  a  series  of  three  concerts  in  Kohler  &  Chase 
Hall  on  the  first  Saturdays  in  October.  November, 
and  December.  She  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Hother  Wismer,  violinist,  Mr.  Adolph  Lada,  'cello- 
ist,  and  other  local  musicians.  At  the  first  concert 
this  evening,  there  will  be  presented  Beethoven's 
trio  in  E  flat,  No.  1,  Grieg's  Liirie  pieces,  op.  43, 
Spohr's  polonaise,  op.  40.  and  Chopin's  concerto  for 
piano  in  E  minor,  accompanied  by  a  string  quartet. 


Lord  Roberts,  when  recently  speaking  at  Simla, 
made  an  extraordinary  statement,  based  upon  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  statistics  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  him.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  at  close  fir- 
ing, not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  bullets  was 
effective.  He  believed,  also,  that  if  one  bullet  out 
of  twenty  were,  through  good  marksmanship,  to  find 
its  billet,  the  English  army  would  be  five  times  as 
efficient  as  any  continental  army. 


At  a  festive  college  dinner  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
many  years  ago,  some  one  gave  the  toast,  "  Fame 
builds  where  Everett  goes,  but  he  can  never  build 
above  one  Story,"  that  great  jurist  being  present. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  credited  with  capping  the 
punning  toast  with  another  on  a  speecli_by  James 
Russell  Lowell:  "A  witty  poet,  but  here  is  a 
Whittier." 


An  index  to  the  London  Times  is  issued  periodi- 
cally by  a  person  not  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. The  work  is  praised  or  condemned  by  that 
journal  the  same  as  though  it  had  to  do  with  any 
other  matter. 
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USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  k  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

^BEFORE    THE    PUBLIC  SINCE     1808." 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  1 


REFUSE  ALL   SUBSTITUTES! 


ith  the  air  of 
have  thrown 


A  fragment  of  conversation  overheard 
in  the  elevator  of  the  Tribune  Building. 
New  York,  the  other  day,  accurately  set 
forth  the  manner  in  which  too  many  busi- 
ness men  are  apt  to  regard  advertising.  A 
man  who  had  just  met  a  friend  in  this 
centre  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising 
business,  replied  to  an  inquiry  respecting 
his  errand  by  saying  that  he  had  just  made 
a  contract  for  advertising. 

"  Well,"  said  the  friend, 
a  man  who  knew  it  all,  '"  y 
away  your  money." 

"  I  suspect  that  I  have,"  replied  the 
other,  as  though  already  convinced  that  he 
had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

The  man  who  approaches  advertising  in 
that  spirit  is  likely  to  find  his  misgivings 
come  true.  If  you  advertise,  you  should 
be  prepared  to  make  it  pay.  Grit  and  a 
cool  head  are  essentials  "  Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady." — Printers'  Ink. 

The  advertiser  gels  more  for  his  money 
now  than  formerly,  because  the  greater  at- 
tractions of  the  newspapers  increase  the 
number  of  newspaper  readers,  and,  be- 
sides, the  newspapers  are  read  more  thor- 
oughly now  than  ever  before.  The  adver- 
tising columns  are  an  interesting  feature  of 
well-conducted  newspapers,  and  are  read 
about  as  generally  as  the  news  columns. — 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News, 
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GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 
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Can   be  worn   in  place  of  an   Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  £  &&, 


Aseots, 

S.  F. 


and    -.-:>  MARKET  STREET. 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  INK  CONSUMER 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  ACCOUNTANT 


THERE  IS  NOT  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


Guaranteed   to  pay  for  theiusel 
Is  one  hundred   per  cen 
<3r.     Or.     A^7-ICHLS03\r 


That  would  not  adopt  die  Davis 
Automatic  Inkstand  exclu- 
sively if  they  fully  realized  its  econ- 
omy of  ink,  pens,  and  time. 
Who  would  not  use  the  Davis  Au- 
tomatic Inkstand  exclusively 
if  he  bul  appreciated  its  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  saving  of  time. 
Having  occasion  to  use  an  inkstand 
at  home,  who  would  be  without  the 
Davis  Automatic  Inkstand 
if  he  or  she  but  knew  that  it  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  keeps  the  ink 
pure  and  fluid  until  used. 
each  year  In  the  saving  of  Ink  and  ] 
innally  on  the  Investment.     Sold  on  approv 

«fc    0O,T   3  and  5  Front  Street,  S 


This  alone 
1. 


DO    YOU    SMOKE 


P 


LINCOLN'S 


CABINET  I 


P 


CIGARS. 
IF  NOT,  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THEM. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

iThe  Harrison-Reid  Wedding. 
I  Hon.  kalph  Chandler  Harrison.  Associate-Justice 
_Jtf  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  was  married 
ast  Tuesday  to  Miss  Ella  Spencer  Reid,  niece  of 
-Ion.  Wbitelaw  Reid.  of  New  York.  The  wedding 
ras  celebrated  at  Ophir  Farm,  the  country  home  of 
dr.  Reid,  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
titended  by  friends  of  both  parties  from  many  of 
be  principal  Eastern  cities.  The  bride  is  the  only 
.urviving  daughter  of  the  late  Gavin  McMillan 
<eid,  and  has  been  under  her  uncle's  care  since 
872.  She  has  traveled  extensively,  having  passed 
ho  seasons  in  Paris  and  one  in  Rome.  She  met 
Vlr.  Harrison  first  while  on  a  visit  to  Pasadena,  and 
aler  they  met  at  Mr.  Reid's  home. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half -past  ten 
Bock  in  the  morning,  amidst  a  decoration  of 
uitumnal  flowers  and  foliage,  the  officiating  clergy- 
nan  being  Archbishop  Kirby,  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Two  little  cousins  of  the  bride,  Ogden  Mills  Reid 
ind  Jean  Templeton  Reid  acted  as  pages,  and  three 
ons  of  the  groom,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Harrison.  Mr. 
'hilip  J.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Harrison, 
ind  Dr.  Lovett,  a  friend  of  the  bride,  acted  as  ushers. 
The  bride  wore  a  handsome  robe  of  heavy,  white 
»rded  silk,  made  with  a  court  train,  and  elaborately 
rimmed  with  point  lace.  She  carried  a  silver-bound 
irayer-book.  Mr.  Wbitelaw  Reid  gave  his  niece 
Bay.  After  the  ceremony  an  elaborate  breakfast 
vas  enjoyed,  and  later  in  the  day  the  newly  married 
»uple  started  for  the  West.  They  will  stop  en  route 
itCedarville,  Ohio,  to  visit  the  bride's  grandmother 
ind  aunt.  They  will  make  their  home  at  Mr.  Har- 
ison's  residence  on  Pine  Street. 


The  Goodloe-Stearns  Wedding. 

Miss  Nellie  Stearns,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Paul  T. 
3oodloe,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
vere  married  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
!ist,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  1210  Jackson 
Street.  The  house  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
irehids  and  other  choice  flowers  and  ferns.  At  nine 
/clock  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins.  Mr.  W.  H.  Magee  acted  as  best  man, 
ind  Miss  Clara  Fisher  was  the  maid  of  honor.  The 
jride  wore  a  handsome  robe  of  white  brocaded  silk, 
ind  the  maid  of  honor  was  attired  in  a  becoming 
;own  of  white  Canton  crepe,  trimmed  with  lace. 

After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held,  fol- 
owed  by  a  delicious  supper,  at  which  several  toasts 
vere  given  and  responded  to.  Those  of  Rev. 
br.  Stebbins  and  Judge  Morrow  were  particularly 
elicitous.  The  presents  to  the  bride  were  numerous 
ind  of  much  value.  The  Sketch  Club,  of  which  she 
s  a  member,  sent  a  valuable  album  of  etchings  by 
veil-known  artists.  The  happy  couple  left  for  Caza- 
lero  the  next  day  for  a  two  weeks'  outing  among  the 
edwoods,  and  when  they  return  will  reside  at  1210 
ackson  Street. 

The  Goodwin  Golden  'Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodwin  celebrated  their 
jolding  wedding  at  their  residence,  1722  Broadway, 
>n  Thursday.  September  22d.  The  house  was  beau- 
ifully  decorated  with  potted  plants  and  a  profusion 
if  yellow-hued  flowers.  After  congratulations,  dan- 
ang  was  indulged  in  until  ten  o'clock  when  refresh- 
ments were  served,  after  which  a  few  dances  were 
aijoyed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  most 
deasantly  passed.  As  the  guests  departed,  each  re- 
ceived apiece  of  wedding  cake,  done  up  in  white 
japer  and  tied  with  yellow  ribbon  (after  the  fashion 
if  fifty  years  ago)  from  a  granddaughter,  a  little  Miss 
f  five  years,  who  took  the  cake  from  a  lace  and  rib- 
ion  trimmed  basket  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
Unong  those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Joodwin,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Britton,  Mrs.  E.  L.  May,  Mr.  and 
Irs.  J.  Willie  Goodwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Feusier,  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  George  Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newell, 
Lionel  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eutlock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bul- 
xk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustavus  Spear,  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
leverence,  Mrs.  L.  L.  BatTandeau,  Mrs.  Peter  Outcalt, 
liss  E.  G.  Britton.  Miss  L.  G.  May,  Miss  J.  Feusier, 
■liss  Maybelle  Feusier.  Miss  Estelle  Feusier.  Miss  M.  L. 
tullock,  Miss   Maud  R.   Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.  Goodwin, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
ill  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Goodwin,  Mr.  E.  F.  Holbrook,  Mr.  G.  S.  Hol- 
brook,  Mr.  Clarence  Feusier,  Mr.  James  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Goodwin. 

Movements  and  W hereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  • 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  Miss  Jennie 
Cathenvood  will  sail  from  Europe  next  Wednesday  for 
America. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  and  Miss  Aileen  Ivers,  who  are  now 
in  Paris,  will  leave  there  so  as  to  arrive  in  New  York  city 
early  in  November.  They  have  given  up  their  idea  of  a 
Western  tnp,  and  will  remain  in  New  York  until  Miss 
Ivers 's  wedding  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  will  leave  Paris  to-day  en  route  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  are  in  New  York  city, 
and  will  remain  East  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W  Sharon  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin 
have  returned  to  New  York  after  passing  the  summer  here 
and  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  were  at  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymond  has  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe,  and  will  pass  the  winter  on  his  ranch  in  San 
Mateo  County. 

Mrs.  W.  Archibald  Wilson  is  taking  the  cure  at  Bad 
Schwalbach,  Germany.  She  will  pass  the  winter  in  Italy 
and  the  Riviera. 

Mis.  Henrietta  Zeile,  Miss  Zeile,  and  Mr.  John  Zeile  will 
return  to  San  Francisco  early  next  spring,  coming  by  way 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gtllig  left  New  York  a  week  ago  for 
Europe  on  the  steamer  Majestic,  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  are  expected  to  return  from 
the  East  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  return  from  the  East 
late  in  October. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delraas  will  return 
from  Mountain  View  in  a  few  days  to  occupy  their  resi- 
dence on  Taylor  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Gashwiler  have 
arrived  in  New  York  city,  after  having  made  the  trip  via 
Panama. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fanny  Crocker  re- 
turned from  Europe  last  Tuesday,  and  are  in  New  York 

city- 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Miss  Hart  are  paying  a  visit  to 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  is  convalescent  after  her  recent 
severe  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  will  remain  in  Europe 
several  months  more,  and  may  return  home  via  India  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  family  are  at 
Monterey. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre 
will  return  from  Menlo  Park  late  iu  October,  and  will 
occupy  Mrs.  M.  NuttalTs  residence  during  her  absence  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Deming,  of 
Sacramento,  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Chflds  have  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  after  passing  the  season  here  and  at 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan  Byrne  will  leave  in  December  for  New  York  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ivers  in  January. 

Mrs.  Wtlliam  M.  Lent,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Lent  have  returned  from  the  East  to  attend  the  Lent-Hooker 
wedding. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
prolonged  visit  at  San  Jose. 

Miss  Mamie  Harrington  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Misses  Delmas  at  Mountain  View. 

Dr.  Harry-  L.  Tevis  returned  to  New  York  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  will  soon  return  to  the 
city,  after  passing  the  season  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hendry  left  for  the  East  last  Monday,  and 
will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  left  last  Saturday  on  the 
steamer  Santa.  Rosa  to  visit  San  Diego,  and  from  there  he 
will  go  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  left 
on  an  Eastern  trip  last  Wednesday,  via  the  northern  route. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour  are  now  occupying  then- 
residence  on  Broadway  after  passing  the  season  at  their 
villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Misses  Lulu  and  Daisy  Dresbach  are  enjoying  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Ventura,  and  will  remain  there  a  couple  of  weeks 
more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Ethel  and 
Helen  Smith  have  returned  from  a  visit  at  Bolinas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone  have  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  the  summer  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sara  Dean  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  at  Eelvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Roy  Jones  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
and  pleasant  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  Fannie  Grant  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Payson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  are  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Monterey 

Mrs.  William  Ashbumer  has  gone  East  to  visit  friends  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hyde  and  Miss  Hyde  left  England  last 
Wednesday  od  the  steamer  City  of  New  York,  en  route 
home. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Huntington  and  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey  are 
at  Monterey  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Sherwood  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hinckley,  nee  Btythe,  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Bergen  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  summer  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  Miss  May  Hoffman 
left  for  the  East  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Wooster,  nee  McMillan,  have  returned 
from  their  tour  of  Southern  California,  and  are  residing  at 
202  Ridley  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  and  Miss  Currier  are 
preparing  to  occupy  their  new  residence,  2007  Devisadero 
Street,  corner  of  California  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burdell  and  Miss  Mabel  Burdell  are  making 
a  short  visit  in  London,  but  expect  to  pass  the  winter  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook. 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook  will  soon  close  their  Menlo  Park 
villa  and  return  to  their  city  residence. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Haber  is  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Cole  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Bartholdi,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  have 
returned  to  the  city  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.C.  F.  A.  Talbot  wuT  soon  return  to  the  city, 
after  passing  the  summer  at  their  residence  in  Redwood 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis,  who  have  been  passing  the 
season  in  Menlo  Park,  will  return  to  the  city  this  month  to 
pass  the  winter  here. 

Miss  Louise  Moulder  has  arrived  in  New  York  from  Ger- 
many, and  is  en  route  here. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedbexg  and  Miss  Nellie 
Smedberg  will  return  from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  in  her 
cottage  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Albert  Lilienthal  returned  to  New  York  last  Thurs- 
day after  a  prolonged  visit  here.  She  was  accompanied  by 
the  Mises  Lillian  and  Irene  Adler. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  will  remain  in  San  Jose  during 
October.     Her  mother  and  sister  are  with  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  have  returned  from  San 
Jose,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  has  gone  East,  accompanied  by  her 


daughter,  who  will  be  placed  in  school  at  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Bissell  have  returned 
to  the  city-  after  passing  the  season  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  Robert  Mott  and  the  Misses  Mott  are  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fuller  are  staying  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  in  New  York  city 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  will  return  to  the  city  in 
a  few  days  after  passing  several  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  have  returned  to 
Oakland,  after  passing  several  weeks  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Hooker  is  expected  htre  next  week  from 
Seattle  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives. 


Army   and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  lo  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  ne'e  Car- 
leton.  have  been  at  Santa  Barbara  during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  at  the  naval  hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  and.  ac- 


panied  by   Mrs.  Stokes,  1 
Tuesday  for  the  Asiatic  station. 


Berrningbam,  sailed  last 


The  Prince  Maffeo  Sciarra  has  had  suit  brought 
against  him  for  selling  his  valuable  private  gallery 
outside  of  Italy.  It  has  just  become  known  that  he 
smuggled  the  pictures  across  the  frontier  among  the 
scenery  and  stage-furnishings  of  the  Teatro  Quirino, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  stockholders.  The 
theatre  is  back  of  his  palace,  and  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  manager  in  his  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  pictures  will  ever  be  returned  to  Italy  ;  but,  at 
least,  the  prince  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine. 


The  sale  of  the  treasures  of  the  Borghese  Gallery 
naturally  attracted  purchasers  from  all  countries  and 
climes.  In  a  few  short  hours  the  gems  gathered  by- 
ten  generations  of  the  famous  family  were  scattered 
almost  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  The  well- 
known  terra-cotta  bust  in  which  Bernini  preserved 
the  features  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  a  Borghese,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Borghese  greatness,  was 
purchased,  it  is  said,  by  a  merchant  of  San  Francisco. 


The  interdiction  by  the  Austrian  Government  of 
Zola's  "  Debacle " — on  the  ground  that  it  "tends  to 
disturb  the  public  peace" — is  said  to  have  its  real 
motive  in  the  idea  that  prompted  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  forbid  all  soldiers  to  go  to  see  the  re- 
pulsive battle  pictures  of  Verestschagin.  Neither 
book  nor  pictures  inspire  men  to  be  soldiers. 


The  derivation  of  the  word  "Tuileries"  shows 
that  the  great  Parisian  palace  occupies  the  site  of 
an  old  tile-yard,  and  that  of  "  EscuriaJ "  shows 
that  the  Roman  palace  was  built  upon  the  refuse 
from  an  exhausted  mine.  The  Ceramicus,  or 
Potter's  Field,  at  Athens,  became  the  most  beautiful 
quarter  of  the  city. 


A  letter  written  by  De  Quincey  to  his  publishers 
was  recently  sold  in  London.  It  apologizes  not  only 
for  delay  in  sending  "copy,"  but  for  certain  marks 
on  it,  giving  an  excuse  characteristic  of  the  "  Opium- 
Eater  "  :  "I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  stains  of 
laudanum,  etc.,  which  I  hope  have  not  made  it  more 
difficult  to  read." 


An  old  Scotchwoman  of  frugal  habits,  who  had 
means  and  appliances  superior  to  her  neighbors,  and 
who  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  servant,  used  to 
say  to  that  domestic,  as  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  descend  :  "  Noo.  Nannie,  ye  may  pit  the  lamp  on 
the  table,  an'  if  onybody  o'  consequence  ca's,  ye  can 
licht  it." 

The  silky  little  King  Charles  spaniel  is  an  expen- 
sive luxury.  Puppies  a  month  old  easily  fetch  fifty 
dollars  apiece,  and  when  half-grown,  one  hundred 
dollars.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  these  dogs 
in  New  York,  and  nearly  every  one  is  known  to  the 
dog-fanciers. 

There  is  a  fence  of  wire  netting,  five  hundred  miles 
long,  between  the  Australian  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  Its  object  is  lo  keep  the 
rabbits  from  migrating  from  one  colony  to  the  other. 


Unless  an  Austrian  procures  the  consent  of  his 
wife  he  can  not  get  a  passport  to  travel  beyond  the 
frontier  of  his  own  country.  This  is  home  rule  with 
a  vengeance. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  country  cricket  team 
of  Hampshire,  England,  bears  the  cheerful  name  of 
Thankful  Joy. 

It  is  said  that  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  know 
more  about  Boston  than  any  other  American  city. 
Rum  did  it. 


Mrs.  E.  Burd  Grubb  has  been  elected  ensign  of 
her  husband's  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-Third  New 
Jersey. 

—  A    NOVELTY  THAT   WOMEN    WHO    ENJOY  SHOP- 

ping  will  welcome  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  Monday 
at  The  Maze,  the  great  modern  department  store  on 
Market  and  Taylor  Streets.  It  is  the  special  "  sale 
day"  in  dress  goods,  and  its  purpose  is  to  advertise 
and  introduce  goods.  The  Monday  "  sale  day  "  will 
be  devoted  to  silks,  when  alt  kinds  and  varieties  will 
be  shown.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  just  what  the 
"sale  day"  is.  but  every  lady  in  town  who  cares 
about  pretty,  new  goods  and  low  prices  should  make 
a  point  of  visiting  The  Maze  on  Monday  to  find  out. 
Another  reason  why  she  should  be  there  is  that 
The  Maze  has  just  received  an  invoice  of  fifty  pieces 
of  the  new  "  crystal  silk,"  the  fashionable  fabric  of 
the  winter  ;  it  comes  in  a  vast  assortment  of  shades 
and  makes  up  beautifully  for  day  or  evening  wear. 


ITCHING  HUMORS 

Torturing,  disfiguring  eezemaa,  sod  every  species 
of  itching,  burning,  scaly,  crusted,  and  pimply  skin 
nd  scalp  diseases,  with  dry,  thin, 
and  falling  hair,  are  relieved  in 
most  cases  by  a  single  applica- 
tion, and  speedily  and  economi- 
cally cored  Dy  the 

CUTICURA 

r  Remedies,  consisting  of   Ctm- 
Cttka,  the  great  skin  cure,  Ccti- 
ccra   Goaf,  an   exquisite   skin 
purifier  and  beautiner,  and  Cuti- 
ccba    Resolvest,   greatest    of 
humor  remedies,  when  the  best 
physicians  fail.  Ctjticcka  Reme- 
dies cure  every  humor,  eruption , 
and  disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula.    Sold  every- 
where.   Potteb  Drug  asd  Ckem.  Cobp.,  Boston. 
jBS"  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  ■  mailed  free. 

PLE3,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  and  oily  skin 
prevented  and  cured  by  Ccticura  Soap. 


PINI 


FREE  FROM  RHEUMATISM. 


»     "Jf  In  one  minute  the  Cutlcura 

\  ^Btf    ^L    Anti-Pain  Plaster  reueves  rheu- 
\  /J^^^^  matic,  sciatic,  hip,  kidney,  chest, 

\  ^r  and  muscular  pains  and  weakness^*. 

The  lirstand  only  jjaii^killiDg  strengthening  plaster. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  S  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 

In  Qaarts  and  Pints. 


KRUG  &  GO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all   Dealers,  Jobber*,  and    Grocers. 


HELLJIAXX   BROS.    &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

THE    MILK   AND   WINE  LILY 

OrCBi.NLM  rlHBl 
is  one  "I"  luc  ir-ii.  .  • 
most  profuse  fl>  ■*er>i±£  of  an 
C  i minis  t  lowers  be  -sriap- 
ed.  iu  immeuM  tuubels.  ren 
large  eacn  flunei  3  Ui4mchet 
across,  pure  white  striped 
with  carmme.  very  showy 
and  delicious  y  *fi  arrant 
P.-lted  any  umc  tfaia  fall  it 
will  Uuom  j,,  an%  window 
during  toe  w  nter  •  INE 
large  bl-otnitis  bulb*,  wrap- 
ped in  i>>u2  strands  ui  luvcv 
siJvery-ere»  janl&h  M«es. 
which  is  so  heaaijfnl  for 
rooai  and  Holida:  dernra- 
tious,  sent  p  -t-ra  d  fo*  3-  c 
each  (w  M  cost  »ou  SI  '".  or 
more,  each  frurn  N-  rihern 
Fionst-  )  A  BULB  OF  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  HARDT  6»T 
FFATHEB  I  LlATBl- 

FREE    TO    EVTJSY    FERSOS     ORDERING    A5D    MEXTlOSIXG 

THIS   PAPER. 

PIKE  &.  ELLSWORTH,  Jessamine.  Florida. 


LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


LADIES 

Do   liot   delay  Calling   on   us.    Our 
Stock  of 

CLOTHING 

-FOB- 

Boys  and  Children 

Is   the   most   complete  ever  exhib- 
ited in  the  West.    We  regulate  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Best  Goods. 
Just  received  the  very  Latest  In 

Neckwear.  Underwear.  Dress  Shirts. 

Bath  Robes.    Gowns. 

House  Coats.      Traveling  Shawls. 

Rugs,  Etc. 

Men's   Suits.    Overcoats, 
and  Ulsters, 

The  very  Latest  Fads. 

OXLT     IIIPORTEKS     OK 

Children's  HatsandCaps 

ROOS  BROS. 

27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Kearny 
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HOW    SHE     READ     THE    SUMMER    NOVEL. 
By  Tudor  Jeoks. 

253 

"  Darling  !  " 

The  word  rushed  to  his  lips,  and  was  uttered  be- 
fore he  could  restrain  it.  So  long  had  he  thought  of 
her  that  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  had 
spoken. 

And  Daphne? 

Daphne  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  while  a  rosy  tint 
covered  her  face.  As  she  realized  what  the  word 
meant,  what  changes  in  her  future  it  implied,  a 
delicious  dreamy  softness  veiled  ihe  brightness  of 
her  blue  eyes,  which  still  gazed  unabashed  into  those 
bent  so  bravely  upon  her. 

■'  My  love."  he  went  on — for  after  that  avowal  he 
must  risk  all  to  win  all — "can  it  be  that  you  mean 
what  vour  silence  bids  me  to  hope  ?  Am  I  so 
blessed?  I  had  not  meant  to  say  a  word  to  you  be- 
fore my  departure,  but  now " 

Still  Daphne  was  silent,  though  he  had  waited  for 
her  to  reply.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them.  Then  Daphne  caught  her  breath  with 
a  little  fluttering  sigh,  and  held  both  her  hands  out 
to  him,  palms  downward. 

In  an  instant  his  arms  were  round  her,  her  head 
sank  upon  his  shoulder,  and  they  were  motionless. 

From  the  ball-room  were  faintly  heard  the  soft 
measures  of  the  waltz  "  L'Aniour." 

So  ended  the  great  "  Feud  of  the  Carltons." 

THE    END. 

"9 


THE     '   ARGONAUT. 


October  3,  ic 


1  thought 

was  all  an 
about  it. 


" to  their  country-house." 

"  The  Carltons  ?    How  extraordinary 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them." 

"  Nor  is  there.  But  Gladys  told  me  it 
accident.  It  seems  that  he  didn't  know 
He  had  been  in  the  East,  or  the  West,  or  somewhere, 
and  hadn't  kept  up  with  all  the  goings  on  at  home. 
At  all  events,  he  invited  them  both." 

"  And  I  suppose  both  were  too  proud  to  back  out." 

"They  would  have  been  if  they  had  known. 
Possibly  they  didn't  either  of  them  know.  Daphne 
couldn't  have  understood  the  way  things  were,  or  she 
would  have  made  up  some  excuse  in  time." 

"  I'm  glad  I'm  here  to  see  the  fun.  Donnybrook 
Fair  would  be  a  peace  convention  beside  it." 

And  so  they  strolled  toward  the  smoking-room.  It 
was  a  luxurious  apartment.  Around  the  walls  ran  a 
low  divan  of  brown  leather,  contrasting  well  with  the 

subdued  blue  of  the  dado  and  the quiet  frieze 

ceiling 

.  .  .  .  .125 

As  Daphne  swept  into  the  drawing-room  there  was 
the  hush  of  expectation  that  always  heralds  the  en- 
trance of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  signifies  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  awaited  sensation. 

Laurence,  though  he  was  turned  away  from  the 
door,  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  in  the  room. 
He  broke  off  his  light  badinage  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

Fortunately  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  talking  was 
a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Carltons  or  their 
history.  She  was  one  of  the  fortunate  souls  to  whom 
life  is  but  the  kaleidoscope  of  folly  and  the  whole  of 
her  horizon 

128 

"  Mav  I  present  Mr.  Laurence  Carlton  ?"  said  the 
major  ;  and  if  he  did  not  finish  with  a  falling  inflec- 
tion, but  gave  the  conventional  phrase  the  form  of  an 
inquiry,  we  must  consider  the  temptation. 

Daphne  bent  her  graceful  figure,  and  Carlton 
bowed  low.  As  the  major  retired,  their  eyes  met. 
So  had  fate  at  last 

136 

" and  a  beautiful  old  estate  it  is,"  Daphne 

answered,  her  eyes  brightening  as  there  came  to  her 
a  vision  of  that  avenue  of  old  trees  beneath  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  of  her  child- 
hood's long  seclusion  ;  "  a  beautiful  home.  Howl 
used  to  envy  you  who  could  dream  of  the  sturdy 
forefathers  who  had  planted  that  grand  avenue  so 
many,  many  years  ago  !" 

Carlton  could  not  but  smile  at  her  enthusiasm, 
"  Then  wc  were  not  the  hated  race  I  imagined  you 
remembered  only  with  scorn?"  He  had  spoken 
playfully  ;  but  the  pained  look  that  drew  together 
those  delicately  arched  eyebrows  touched  his  gencr- 
'  ire.  "  Forgive  me."  he  went  on,  a  little  con- 
fusedly.    "  I  thought— I  feared But  that  is  all 

past  now." 

;  tie  replied,  with  a  scarcely,  audible 
ill  past  now  1  " 
The  notes  of  a  gay  waltz  were  heard,  and  they 
swung  quickly  about  the  room.  Did  Daphne  forget 
the  words  of  her  foster-father—"  I  >.<■ 
ion  race  is  a  cruel  race  ;  there  can  be  naught  be- 
tween us  but  hatred"?  Ah.  no!  l);iphne  looked 
into  those  deep  brown  eyc»  so  m-ar  her  own.  They 
were  not  cruel.  They  were  manly,  and  they  were 
kind. 

So  passed  the  happy  autumn  days.  I-ong  rides 
over  the  crisping  leaves  ;  lazy  mornings  upon  the 
cool   river  ;    evemm:  and    sparkling 

talk,  of    dreamy   iiiumc,   of    fJall  women  and  brave 

men 

aao 
me  for  the  Inevitable  ■  ■■  ll  i- crouch- 

ing figure,  this  tigress  of  flaming  eyes,  the  gentle. 


high-bred  Daphne  Walden  he  had  learned  to  love? 

"Deceit!"  she  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Carlton — 
Laurence  !  You  know  the  word  is  false !  John 
Walden  took  no  more  than  was  his  own — or  so  he 
thought.  How  could  he  know  that  the  will  was 
forged?  How  could  he  know  that  Richard  Carlton 
was  alive?     You  yourselves  could  never  prove  it." 

"  But  you  know  it  must  have  been  a  forgery  !  " 
said  Laurence,  almost  as  if  he  were  upon  the  de- 
fensive. 

'■  I  knew  nothing  of  it."  said  Daphne,  passion- 
ately ;  "  never  until  this  moment  have  I  heard  the 
story  of  your  claim.  I  swear  to  you  by  heaven  above 
that  I  never  heard  it  breathed  that  the  will  was  a 
forgery.  I  knew  you  had  brought  suit  to  annul  it, 
but  I  was  told  it  was  only  a  trumped-up  claim." 

"I  see  it  all!"  Laurence  broke  out;  "it  was 
Hezekiah  Kimpton  !     He  it  was  who  drew  the  will ! 

He  became  the  trustee  under  it,  and Oh,  how 

blind  I  have  been  ! "  and  Laurence  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Laurence."  said  Daphne,  coming  to  his  side,  "I 
can  not  bear  to  see  you  suffer  so.  It  was  not  your 
fault,  nor  was  it  mine.  The  dupe  and  the  villain  are 
alike  dead,  let  us  bury  our  enmity  in  their  graves. 
It  is  all  clear  to  me  now.     When  your  grandfather 

mortgaged  the  estate,  it  was  understood  that 

,  and  so  by  his  will  he . 

And  now  it  is  all  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  es- 
tates are  vours.  Never  again  will  1  return  to  that 
house.     It  is  yours,  not  mine." 

"  But,  Daphne,"  and  Laurence  looked  up  with  a 
strangely  intent  gaze,  "it  is  my  wish,  above  all 
things,  that  you  should  live  there  forever." 

"  I  could  not !  "  she  exclaimed,  vehemently  ;  "  the 
very  walls  would  cry  out  against  me." 

"  But,  Daphne,"  he  said  again,  standing  before 
her,  so  brave  and  so  calm,  "  you  do  not  understand. 
I  do  not  refuse  your  offer.  The  house  is  ours,  and 
it  shall  be  mine.  Can't  you  see  ?"  And  he  stepped 
nearer  as  he  asked  the  question. 

Then  Daphne  lowered  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not 
turn  from  him.  And  Laurence  saw  that  she  was  not 
indifferent  to  him. 

"  Darling ! " 

The  word  rushed  to  his  lips,  and  was  uttered 

i 
THE   FEUD  OF  THE   CARLTONS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  great  house  evidently  dated  from  colonial 
times.    The  long  avenue  of  approach,  shaded  by 

magnificent  trees 

4 

Laurence  Carlton  was  of  tall  and  well-knit  figure. 
His  closely  curling  hair  displayed  to  advantage  a 
well-modeled  forehead,  beneath  which  his  brown 
eyes,  usually  mirthful,  at  times  glowed  with  a  baleful 
fire.     He  was  the  second  son 
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known  far  and  wide    as  "  The   Feud    of   the 

Carltons."  The  Waldens,  too,  were  a  proud  family  ; 
but  since  the  death  of  her  foster-father,  Daphne  was 
alone  in  the  great  mansion. 

■    -  •  -  253 

faintly  heard   the  soft   measures   of   the   waltz 

"  L'Amour." 

So  ended  the  great  "  feud  of  the  Carltons." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Force  of  Habit. 
It  was  a  dainty  summer  girl. 
Who,  knocking  at  the  gate, 
Inquired  of  good  Saint  Peter — 
"  Say,  b  my  hat  on  straight*  "- 


Not  Dead  Yet. 

John  Sullivan,  my  jo,  John, 

When  first  we  were  acquaint, 
You  trod  this  earth  a  king,  John, 

Your  path  was  red  as  paint ! 
But  now  you're  in  the  soup,  John, 

Jim  Corbett's  all  the  go— 
His  mark  is  on  your  nose  and  jaw, 

John  .Sullivan,  my  jo. 

John  Sullivan,  my  jo.  John, 

Your  mighty  rush  was  vain 
At  tliat  bold  tiger  of  the  West 

That  rent  the  lion's  mane  ! 
Now  you  must  totter  down,  John, 

Don't  tread  upon  my  toe  ! 
I've  still  a  vast  respect  for  you  ! 

John  Sullivan,  my  jo.—  Puck, 


The  Telephone  Girl. 
This  life  to  her  is  a  heaven  below. 

As  happy  is  she  as  the  birds  in  May, 
Because  she's  a  telephone  girl,  you  know, 
And  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  all  day, 

— AV:"  York  Press. 

The  Walking-Delegate. 

'  \ci  had  better  not  do  anny  worruk,"  nyi  he, 
"  Till  ye*  j'ine  the  union.  Moike." 
So  I  pawned  me  coat  and  me  Sunday  shoes. 
And  I  j'ined  the  union  and  paid  me  dues- 
Thin  he  ordered  me  out  on  Mro'kc. — Puck, 

All  the  Same  in  English. 
One  afternoon  1  chanced  to  stray 
Into  a  popular  cate, 
While  sitting  th>-rr  1  Dean! 

1         ill  dandy  cafe." 
Whii  b  mat  ■  u  laueh 

Ami  ■...%■  ;    ■■  Httu  trhai  hf  1  .,|;. 
When  her  companion  bright  and 
Remarked  !   "  H<-  ihfl  El     ..i-v" 

And  to  myfcclf  I  croaned  :  "Wfaj 
It  Mill  be  called  a  raBtaiumill  *."— Truth. 


THREE"  MEN    IN    A    BOAT. 

And  Three  Women  on  the  Rocks. 

SCENE. — Three  men  jishing  in  a  little  boat.  Three 
women  fishing  from  the  rocks  close  by. 

Flood  \pullingin  a  fish] — First  blood. 

Ebb  [pulling  in  a  fish] — This  is  business.  1  guess 
they  are  coming  in  now. 

Slackwatkr  [pulling  in  a  fish]— In  with  you, 
boys. 

Mrs.  Flood — Each  one  of  those  men  has  caught 
a  fish. 

Mks.  Ebb— They  said  we  could  get  them  here, 
too ;  but  see  1  Mr.  Flood  has  just  caught  another 
one. 

Mrs.  Slack  water — And  my  husband's  got  an- 
other, too  1  [Calling.]  T  should  think  you  might 
give  somebody  else  a  chance  at  that  ! 

Slackwater — Don't  you  have  any  biles,  Hen- 
rietta ? 

Mrs.  Slackwater— No,  we  don't.  The  bobs 
haven't  bobbed  once. 

Slackwater — They  haven't  fairly  [stops  to  pull 
in  a  fish]  commenced  to  run  yet.  You'll  get  as  many 
as  we  do  in  a  minute. 

Flood  [in  undertone] — Doubtful  about  that,  Theo- 
dore.    They  ain't  fishing  in  the  channel. 

Ebb — If  we  had  a  bigger  boat — Gimini,  but  that's 
a  nice  one  !     Look  at  him. 

Mrs.  Ebb — You  men  must  have  a  hundred,  I 
should  think,  the  way  you  are  catching  them. 

Ebb — Pshaw  !  We've  only  got  two  or  three — little 
things  at  that.  They'll  run  larger  by  and  bye,  and 
vou'll  get  'em  over  there,  too. 

Slackwater  [softly— pulling  two  fish  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  keeping  between  them  and  ihe 
ladies] — By  gracious,  boys  !  they  pull  like  bull-dogs. 

Mrs.  Slackwater — Are  they  running  yet,  Theo- 
dore? 

Slackwater — Well,  you  can  hardly  say  they  are 
yet. 

Mrs.  Slackwater  — How  many  do  you  think 
you'll  catch  at  a  time  when  they  do  run  ? 

Flood  [itnhooking  a  fish  and  laughing  softly] — I 
guess  we'll  have  to  manage  to  get  some  of 'em  out 
here,  eh? 

Ebb  [reeling furiously] — We  ought  to,  but  my  wife 
is  afraid  to  stay  in  a  boat  unless  I'm  along,  too. 

Flood  [casting] — So's  mine. 

Slackwater — Two  more,  boys.  My  wife  is  that 
way,  too. 

Mrs.  Slackwater — Can't  you  come  ashore, 
Theodore,  and  let  Mrs.  Ebb  go  out? 

Slack  water — Why — yes — certainly . 

Ebb  [in  undertone] — You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I'll  go  ashore  my — damn  it !  I  lost  a  nice  one,  then. 
I've  got  to  'tend  to  business  better'n  this. 

Mrs.  Slackwater — Well,  why  don't  you  come, 
then? 

Ebb — Do  you  want  to  come  out,  Emily? 

Mrs.  Ebb — Oh !  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  You 
come  in  and  let  Mrs.  Flood  go  out. 

Ebb — Heavens  and  earth  !  see  those  fellows  jump  ! 
[To  Mrs.  Ebb.]  All  right!  [To  Flood,  with  as- 
sumed  cheerfulness .]     Pull  up  that  anchor,  old  man. 

Flood  [calling  out] — Do  you  want  to  come  out  in 
Mr.  Ebb's  place,  Lucy? 

Mrs.  Flood — I  don't  believe  I  care  about  it. 
Why  don't  you  come  in  and  let  Mrs.  Slackwater  go 
out? 

Mrs.  Slackwater — I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do. 
Two  of  you  men  can  come  and  fish  off  the  rocks, 
and  the  other  one  can  take  us  out  there  and  bait  the 
hooks  while  we  fish. 

Slackwater  [pullingin  a  fish] — All  right. 

Flood  [pulling  in  a  fish]— We'll  do  that. 

Ebb  [pulling  in  a  fish] — By  and  bye. 

Old  Gentleman  [in  next  boat,  who  always  goes 
alone) — For  pure,  unadulterated  selfishness,  give  me 
the  average  man  who  goes  a-fishing. — American 
Angler. 

Malarial  disorders  as  often  attack  residents  of 
large  cities  as  of  the  country.  Ayer's  Ague  Cure 
is  warranted  a  safe  and  certain  specific. 


BoraforA'i  a.  i.i  Phosphate*. 

A  BRAIN  ASH  HBRVS  food, 

Fo*  Ir,  tun  tnd.-nts,  clergymen,  lawyers, 

and  brain-workers  generally. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1 841    Polk   Street,  near  Jackson. 


—Mothers  bk  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


STOP    THIEF. 

Dyspepsia  is  stealing  the  roses  from  many 
[ladies'   cheeks,  and    making  many    men's 

>  faces  blanch* 

BEECHAM'S! 

1  All       ■      ^»  will  arre*l  the  rn.c-il  ,  Jj 

>  V|  I         ^  and     re»t«ire    health, 

J  I  ■  mmmm*%0  vls-or  and  c«»lnr;  iht-v 
.  will  enre  Sick  Headache,  artinff  likf 
ta  charm  on  the  Stomach,  Liver  and 
w  Kidnevs-    Prica  25  cents  &  box. 

I  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating,  j 
i  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  ^  _ 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 

OR 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

w.  Bitot  mi 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 
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National  Prize  of 

6,600  fr. 

SIX  GOLD 
MEDALS 

at 
Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


*■  <■  0     /..•<? 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 
The  best  und  moil  nmpk  '■■-■■■ 


into  &11  1 


Ik 


Chi) 

T>pc 

able,   ruiMI   runiiiiij 

any.      Endomni   by 

end    litres  rv     pt    I]    I 
]     n-!r.,ti-tl     Cain '('i  true.         Alt 
wanted.      AtfdRW  N    T7PBW 
■     1  Wuh.SC,  ltu.ton.il 


—  Go  to  Swains  New  Dining-room,  Sutter  I 
Street,  near  Keamy,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


6  1 1)  Bnys  a  ML.00  Inprorad  Oxford  Sloj 

i)IZ  S'-.tc  Machine;  perfect  worbor     1 

'  i,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  I  \gb  t  ar  d  e  ri 

k.wiih  a  complete  net  of  ih*late*t  Impwi    _ 

linen  t*  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  fori 

vrara.  Bay  direct  from  car  far  loir  .and  a»T*  deatef 
"  Id  aptcti  profit.    Seed  f.-r  frtftB  CATiUM.VI 

DO.  COMPACT.  nn-TX^1 


OZZOI^IS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEAUTIFYIHG.  | .  2. 3. 


POZZONTS 


AH  Druggists 
Finery  8tores. 


October  3,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Nicholas  of  Russia  was  much  attached  to  the 
painter  Vernet,  and  in  one  of  his  familiar  conversa- 
tions proposed  that  he  should  paint  a  picture  on  the 
partition  of  Poland.  "  I  am  afraid  1  can  not  do  it, 
sire,"  replied  Vemet  ;  "  I  have  never  painted  a 
Christ  on  the  cross.  The  moment  I  had  said  it," 
continued  Vernet,  "  I  thought  my  iast  hour  had 
struck.  I  am  positively  certain  that  a  Russian  would 
have  paid  for  those  words  with  his  life,  or  at  least 
with  life-long  exile  to  Siberia.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  he  gave  me  ;  there  was  a  murderous  gleam 
in  the  eyes  ;  but  it  was  over  in  an  instant." 

A  writer  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  tells  a  story  of 
how  a  Yankee  skipper  contrived  to  free  his  ship  from 
rats.  While  he  lay  in  port  he  discovered  that  one 
of  the  British  ships  then  in  the  harbor  had  among 
her  cargo  a  great  quantity  of  cheese.  He  thereupon 
found  an  excuse  for  hauling  over  to  her  and  mooring 
his  own  packet  alongside.  The  next  step  was  to 
procure  a  plank,  smear  it  well  with  an  odoriferous 
preparation  of  red  herrings,  and  place  it  so  as  to  lead 
through  one  of  the  ports  on  board  the  Englishman. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  wholesale  emigration  of 
the  rats  from  the  American  ship's  hold  to  the  cheese- 
laden  vessel  alongside. 


A  patient  in  an  insane  asylum  imagined  himself 
dead.  Nothing  could  drive  this  delusion  out  of  the 
man's  brain.  One  day  his  physician  had  a  happy 
thought,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  dead 
man  bleed?"  '*  No,"  he  replied.  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  dead  man  bleeding?"  "  No."  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  a  dead  man  can  bleed  ?  "  "No."  "Well, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  try  an  experiment  with 
you,  and  see  if  you  bleed  or  not."  The  patient  gave 
his  consent,  the  doctor  whipped  out  his  scalpel  and 
drew  a  little  blood.  "There,"  he  said,  "you  see 
that  you  bleed  ;  that  proves  that  you  are  not  dead." 

Not  at  all,"  the  patient  instantly  replied  ;  "  that 
only  proves  that  dead  men  can  bleed." 

Recently  (says  a  Helena  paper)  the  finely  bred 
Gordon  setter  Faro,  owned  by  John  Kepple,  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  entered  the  Capital  gambling-house 
with  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  his  mouth.  Going  to  one  of 
the  faro-tables  the  dog  dropped  it  on  the  queen. 
To  say  that  the  suave  dealer  was  surprised  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  But  recovering  himself  after  a 
■  moments,  he  asked  the  dog  it  he  wanted  a 
copper  on  the  ten  dollars.  The  dog  barked  as  if  in 
the  affirmative,  so,  placing  a  copper  on  the  money, 
the  dealer  made  the  turn.  The  queen  came  up  a 
smiling  loser,  and  the  dog  won.  Taking  two  ten- 
dollar  bills  in  his  mouth.  Faro  gave  them  to  his 
master. 


A  slory  is  told  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  character 
uf  premier,  asking  the  young  Queen  Victoria  whether 
*  there  was  any  individual  for  whom  she  felt  such  a 
preference  that  she  would  wish  to  have  him  associated 
'*  with  her  in  the  cares  of  sovereignty."  The  queen,  a 
little  astonished,  asked  whether  the  question  was  put 
by  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  character  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  and  he  replied  that  under  no  other  circum- 
ilances  would  he  have  presumed  to  address  such  a 
question  to  her  majesty.  "Then,"  said  the  queen, 
1 1  must  admit  that  there  is  one  individual  for  whom 
I  entertain  a  decided  preference,  and  that  individual 
Es  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  The  length  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  face  may  be  imagined,  the  duke  being, 
of  course,  his  great  political  adversary. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  a  public  reception  was 
given  to  Daniel  Webster  at  a  hotel  in  Boston,  a 
particularly  obsequious  old  office-seeker  was  intro- 
duced. The  man  flattered  Webster  until  the  great 
man  was  tired  of  him,  and.  bidding  him  good-day, 
settled  down  heavily  into  the  nearest  chair.  But  the 
man,  instead  of  passing  on,  lingered  near,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  still  on  his  mind,  though 

ihe  looked  very  blissful.  Webster  observed  this, 
ind  said,  not  very  good-naturedly:  "May  I  ask 
you,  sir,  if  you  want  anything  more  of  me?" 
"Oh — oh,  no,"  said  the  man,  smirking;  "only, 
perhaps,  1  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  hat  is  having  the  inestimable 
honor  to  occupy  the  same  chair  with  Daniel 
Webster."  Webster  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sat 
i  down  on  the  man's  tall  beaver  hat,  and  crushed  it 
out  of  shape. 


A  comic  incident  took  place  during  some  cheap 
)\  trips  on  the  Paris-Havre  Railway.  The  pleasure- 
seekers  found  only  half  the  necessary  quantity  of 
.carriages  at  their  disposal,  and  at  the  station,  Har- 
ifleur,  the  overplus  was  put  into  a  number  of  cattle- 
cars,  which  were  quickly  provided  with  seats.  No 
',  sooner  did  the  ticket-taker  enter  to  demand  the  pas- 
,  sengers'  tickets,  than  he  was  greeted  with  a  chorus 
i  of  well-imitated  "moos!"  and  the  joke  extending 
itself  to  all  the  other  cattle-cars,  he  at  last  desisted 
|  from  his  attempt.  At  the  next  halting  station,  the 
station-master  began  a  remonstrance,  but  "Moo! 
moo  !  moo  ! "  sounded  so  overpoweringly  that  he  re- 
tired. The  train  finally  arrived  at  the  terminus. 
Montvillier.  Here  the  passengers,  imitating  the 
awkward  leaps  of  cattle,  sprang  through  the  gate  by 


which  traveling  beasts  usually  leave  the  station.  The 
station-master  caught  one  of  them  by  the  collar. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  whole  crowd  to  lower 
their  heads  and  butt  at  him  vigorously  with  terrible 
lowing,  so  that  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  take  to  his 
heels,  followed  by  a  final  triumphant  "  Moo." 

Baron  Rothschild  was  very  anxious  to  have  Horace 
Vernet  paint  his  picture,  and  visited  him  with  this 
object  while  Vernet  was  engaged  upon  his  enormous 
Algerian  battle-piece,  "  La  Prise  de  la  Smala," 
Vernet  said  he  would  paint  the  baron  for  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  and,  although  Rothschild  visited  him 
repeatedly  to  induce  him  to  name  a  smaller  sum,  he 
stuck  to  his  price.  Finally,  upon  one  of  the  baron's 
visits,  Vernet  told  him  that  he  had  already  painted 
him  full  length  for  nothing,  as  he,  the  baron,  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  his  picture,  and  that  he  would 
find  himself  in  the  "  Prise  de  la  Smala,"  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  baron  accordingly  went  to  Versailles, 
and  there  he  was.  the  central  figure  in  the  foreground 
of  the  enormous  picture,  and  he  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  among  the  spectators:  "  Whc 
is  that  man  to  whom  the  woman  is  appealing  to  save 
her  child,  and  who  appears  not  to  hear  her?" 
"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  He  is  a  Jew  running  away 
with  a  casket."  Rothschild,  by  threats,  entreaties, 
and  bribes,  could  not  induce  Vemet  to  paint  out  the 
figure. 

The  summer  residents  of  a  Cape  Cod  town  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  must  have  a  casino.  An 
old  resident,  a  Mr.  Buffon,  was  the  owner  of  the  lot 
on  which  the  summer  cottagers  had  set  their  hearts. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  matter  of  contribution  was 
broached.  Mr.  Buffon  declined  to  contribute  a 
cent.  Then  the  cottagers  labored  with  him  over  the 
site.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  his  lowest  figure. 
They  explained  to  him  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  place  through  the  erection  of  the 
casino,  and  the  inevitable  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  his  other  property  ;  but  he  held  out  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Finally  one  of  the  committee 
said:  "Mr.  BufTon,  you  should  either  knock  off 
something  from  the  price  of  the  lot.  or  if  we  buy  it 
for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  you  should  make  a  hand- 
some contribution."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Buffon, 
"  I'm  ready  to  do  something  for  you.  I  can't  let  the 
land  go  for  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ;  but  if 
you'H  make  the  figure  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  I'm 
ready  to  contribute  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  fund." 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  on  motion  of  one  of  the 
summer  visitors. 


Doctors  disagree.  They 
have  to.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among1  the 
best ;  there  will  be  so  long 
as  knowledge  is  incomplete. 

But  there  is  one  subject 
on  which  all  physicians  are 
completely  in  accord,  and 
that  is  the  value  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  consumption  and  scro- 
fula, and  many  other  condi- 
tions in  which  the  loss  of  fat 
is  involved.  And  cod-liver 
oil  has  its  greatest  usefulness 
in  Scott's  Emulsion. 

There  is  an  interesting 
book  on  the  subject;  sent  free. 


ScoTT&  Bowne,  Chemists,  13a  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil— all  druggists  everywhere  do.     51. 
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Tom  Thumb,  when  first  taken  to  England,  lodged 
at  the  same  hotel  with  Lablache,  the  great  singer. 
A  Russian  lady  was  very  anxious  to  see  Tom  Thumb 
and  went  to  Egyptian  Hall  for  that  purpose,  but 
found  that  the  exhibition  was  over.  However,  she 
found  out  his  hotel  and  went  there.  She  knocked  at 
a  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  man  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. She  started  back  in  some  alarm,  but  was 
reassured  by  the  amiable  and  gracious  manner  of  the 
man,  who  was  Lablache.  "  I  must  have  made  a 
mistake,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  is  Tom  Thumb  I  wish  to 
see."  "  Very  well,  madam,"  said  the  giant,  "  I  am 
he."  "  You,  monsieur?  Why,  I  had  been  told  that 
he  was  so  very  little."  "Oh!"  said  Lablache, 
"that  is  for  the  public,  but  when  I  come  home  I 
make  myself  comfortable  by  resuming  my  natural 
size."  The  lady  again  stammered  her  astonishment, 
when  Lablache  said  :  "  Madam,  your  supposition  is 
not  very  flattering  to  the  British  public.  Do  you 
suppose  they  would  go  in  crowds  to  look  at  a  man 
for  the  mere  reason  that  he  was  very  little  ?  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  the  transformation  ;  it  is  that  which 
attracts  people."  The  lady  admitted  that  the  remark 
was  very  reasonable. 


Desires   to   Bear  Testimony. 

Henry  Thome,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
writes  from  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  London,  February  2,  1888 : 

"  I  desire  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Auxock's 
Porous  Plasters.  I  have  used  them  for  pains  in  the  back 
and  side  arising  from  rheumatic  and  other  causes,  never 
without  deriving  benefit  from  their  application.  They  are 
easily  applied  and  very  comforting.  Those  engaged  as  I 
am  m  public  work  which  involves  exposure  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  will  do  well  to  keep  a  supply 
of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  in  their  portmanteaus." 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW    YORK : 

Teutonic October  5th  |  Teutonic November  2d 

Britannic Octoberi2th  \  Britannic November  9th 

Majestic October  19th  |  Majestic November  16th 

Germanic October  26th  ]  Germanic November  23d 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.   MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent. 
39  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  \.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11.  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  io,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  lor 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  H.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles.  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COftST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Octoher  2,  1892,  and 
until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUSALITO.  ROSS 
VALLEY,  and  SAN  RA  FAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 
n.oo  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00, 
6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO    for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  A.    M.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  m. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  :.t. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  xx.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  u. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY   for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7-5S,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — S.io,   10.10,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  P.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6-45.  7-J5.  S.15,  9-5o.    "-45  A-  «-!  2-25-  4-°5.  j-45  P-  «■ 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  H. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  e.  u. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Sa: 


Leave 
Francisco. 


7.30  a 
3.25  p, 

S.OO  A 


m.  Week  Days 
m.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 


Through 
Tkai.ns. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
Tomales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.20  a.m.  Week  Days 
6.10  P.  M.  Week  Days 
6.15  P.  m.  Sundays 


7-3°  A- 
3-35  P. 


]     Howards, 
_     ,   _         DuncanMills 
m.  Week  Days     Cazadero, 
m.  Saturdays         and  Way 

I     Stations. 


10.20  a.  M.  Mondays 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty -day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  S1.25  ;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  S2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM. 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  WAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.  Line    to    New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Oct.  5th,  SS.  San  Bias  ;  Oct.  15th, 
SS.  City  of  Sydney;  Oct.  25th,  SS.  San  Jose. 


Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  i8th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  ManzanQo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Pucta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — October  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan   and    China    Line   for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  p.  11. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  11. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE    IN    HOUK  OK   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  lor 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Thursday,  October  6 

Oceanic... (via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday.  October  25 

Gaelic.  Wednesday,.  November  10 

Belgic  Thursday,  December  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  <  leneral  Office,  Room  74.  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTKM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
BAH   FKA>"CISCO. 

leave      I         From  Sept.   3,  1892.     ~"j     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . ..  7.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards.  Niles,  and  San  Jose. .  *  12.15  p- 
Niles  and  San  Jose J     6.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga. 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p. 

8.00  A.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-»5  P. 

8. co  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45  p. 

8.30  a.  N3.es,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans_  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,   El   Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45  p. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  p. 

12.00  m.     Haywards,  NBes,  and  Livennore.  7.15  P. 

*  1. 00  p.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  P. 

1.30   p.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12. 45   p. 

3.00   P.  Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose" .  9.45  a. 

4.00   P.  Martinez.  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  a. 

4.00  P.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9 .  45  a. 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento....  10.45  a. 

4.30  P.     Woodland  and  Orov31e 10.45  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Niles  and  Livennore *    8. 45  a. 

5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30  P.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8 .  45  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose..  7.45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

t     7.00   p.     Vallejo t     8.45   p. 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento. 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 

Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

t  7-45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  X  8.05  P. 
8.15  A.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.30  P. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San  Jose,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder    Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   P.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..    '      9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Ste. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2.38  p. 

I     7-30  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J     8.28   P. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  GDroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis   Obispo},  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6. 10   P. 

J     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.      J     2-45   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 .  30  r. 

*  2.30   p.     San  Jose",    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,   and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  a. 

*  3.30   p.     San  Jose,  GDroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal  Way 

Stations t     7.30  p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
f  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


"  Early  and  often,"  should  be  the  ad- 
vertiser's motto. 

Spasmodic  advertising  is  the  most  costly. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  person  row- 
ing a  boat  who  turned  around  every  few 
strokes  to  see  how  far  he  had  gone; — 
S.  C.  Patterson. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday.    April    24,    1892,   and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6,15  p.  II. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3o.  "-3°  *■  «*-;  i-4°,  3.40.  5-°5  p-  "• 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M, 
Sunday-s — 8.10,0.4b  11.10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  H. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  M. 
Sundays— ^8.35,  10.05.  11.35  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 

Da  vs. 

7.40  A.  11. 
330  p.  «• 
5.05  P.    II. 

8.00  A.  u. 
9.30  A.  M. 
5.00  p.  11. 

Petal  u  ma 

and 

Santa  Kosa. 

IO.4OA.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.M. 

8 .  50  A .  M . 
IO.30A.M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdalc, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.35  P.M. 

10.  30  A.M. 
6. 10  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 

S.OO   A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 

Ukiah. 

Guemeville. 

7.35  P.M. 

6. 10  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

3.30  r.  «• 

8.00    A.    M. 

7.35  P.M. 

IO.  30  A.  M 
6.IOP.  M. 

7.40   A.   H, 
5  05  P-  «• 

3.00  A.  M. 
S.OO  P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.40  A.  II. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8.5OA.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    H. 

3-3°  P.   "• 

8.00  A.  M. 

;....     !■.    v. 

Sebastopol. 

IO.4OA.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Gevseryille  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdalc  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Picta 
for  Highland  Springs.  KeUeyviUe,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,,  Saratoga  - 
Blue  Lakes.  Witter  Springs,  upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Willits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  Hydesvilie,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma.  $1.50:  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.35  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
S3-40:  to  Cloverdalc,  $4.50;  10  Hopland,  S5.70;  to  Ukiah. 
$6.75;  to  Sevastopol.  $3.70;  to  Guemeville,  S3.75 ",  to 
Sonoma,  Si. 50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen.  Si. 80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  lo 
Petaluma,  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  Si. 50 ;  to  Healdsburg.  S3. 35  ; 
to  Cloverdalc.  $? ;  to  Ukiah,  S4.50;  to  Hopland,  S3.S0;  to 
Sebaslopol,  $1.80;  to  Guemeville,  S2.50;  to  Sonoma,  Si  ', 
to  Glen  Ellen.  Si. 20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Genera]  M 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  aj 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Montgomery, 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


The  kirmess  in  aid  of  the  German  Old  Peoples' 
Home,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Fruit 
Vale,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  affair  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  said 
that  in  six  days  thirty  thousand  dollars  net  were  taken 
in.  and  the  starting  of  the  Home  is  assured.  The 
result  is  due  to  the  energy  of  the  German  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  took  the  affair  in  hand,  and  to  the 
treasures  of  maiden  beauty  which  visitors  were  sur- 
prised to  discover. 

The  aim  of  the  projectors  was  stated  in  Mr.  Kirch- 
hoff  s  stanza : 

"  Da  kam  vom  Himmel  ein  Sonnenstrahl 
In's  dunkelnde  Erdenleben, 
Der  mmmt  himweg  die  Sorgen.  die  Qua], 
Wbd  Krieden  und  Ruhe  geben  : 
F.s  wollen  die  deutscben  Manner  und  Frau'n 
Ein  Heim  fur  die  Allen,  die  Greise  bau'n 
lm  Lande  des  Goldes,  der  Reben." 
How  to  carrv  out  the  purpose  was  for  a  long  time 
matter    of   debate.      A    dramatic    performance,    a 
concert,  an  opera,  a  picnic  at  Sutro's,  a  bazaar,  were 
all  duly  considered  ;  but  at  last  the  preponderance  of 
sentiment  was  in  favor  of  a  kirmess,  as  combining 
some  of  the  best  features  of  all  and  being  especially 
German.     No  opera-goer  who  has  seen   "Faust" 
needs  to  be  told  that  a  kirmess  is  a  combination  of 
a  charity  fair  with  a  fancy  ball.     Ladies  appear  in 
costume,  and  dance  the  popular  dance  of  the  coun- 
try whose  uniform  they  wear  ;  while  booths,  attended 
bv  ravishing  maidens,  offer  to  male  visitors  every- 
thing which  they  can  not  possibly  want  at  prices 
which  they  can  not  possibly  afford.     But  it  is  the  law 
of  these  entertainments  that  if  the  girls  are  beautiful 
enough  and  seductive  enough,  the  question  will  not 
be  what  a  man  wants,  or  what  he  can  not  afford,  but 
what  money  he  has  in  his  pockets. 

The  melting  blondes  of  the  kirmess  sold  lots  of 
articles  to  men  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
purchases.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Such 
lender  eyes,  pleading  in  so  worthy  a  cause,  drew 
money  out  of  the  closest  pocket ;  when  Gretchen 
approached,  gold  and  silver  coins  leaped  out  of  purses 
of  their  own  accord,  and  flew  into  small,  snow- 
white  hands. 

What  a  pretty  sight  it  was  !  A  Verein  Arion  booth, 
with  dames  in  black  and  gold,  and  damsels  in  La 
Tosca  gowns  and  Leghorn  hats  ;  a  fish-pond  sur- 
rounded by  fisher-maidens  in  Italian  green  and  black, 
and  voung  shepherdesses  in  shrimp  pink  ;  a  red  and 
yellow  cigar-stand,  where  serioras  and  sefioritas  in 
Spanish  black  robes  and  mantillas  dispensed  choice 
weeds  ;  a  beer  cellar,  where  a  bevy  of  buxom  Bava- 
rian girls  officiated  as  cup-bearers  to  King  Garri- 
brinus ;  a  wine-room  gorgeously  decorated,  where 
fair  Marguerites  dispensed  the  vintage  of  the  Rhine 
grown  in  Napa  County,  and  pointed  those  who 
hesitated  on  the  brink  to  the  legend  on  the  wall : 
"  Wer  nicht  licbt  wein,  weib,  and  gesang, 
Er  bleibt  ein  narr  son  lebeo  lang." 

A  military  booth,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 
and  Amazons  in  regulation  uniform  inspired  visitors 
with  a  fierce  impulse  to  get  themselves  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  guard  -  house  forthwith  ;  a  country 
museum,  full  of  all  sorts  of  curious  and  rare  objects, 
but  none  so  rare  they  could  compare  with  the  peasant 
girls  in  short  petticoats' who  offered  their  services  as 
guides  ;  a  floral  l»ooth.  where  deft  fingers— which 
it  was  forbidden  to  kiss — stood  ready  to  decorate 
gentlemen's  coats  with  boutonnieres  worth  iar  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold  ;  a  candy  stand,  where  the 
dispensers  of  sweets  were  costumed  as  goddesses  of 
liberty,  as  if  to  say  that  here  you  are  free  to  get 
toothache  al  the  shortest  notice  and  at  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  the  loveliness  of  the  candy-seller. 

Fancy  costume  was  in  order  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  and  the  hall  often  looked  like  a  brilliant  bal 
fvitum/.  with  princes  and  knights,  and  troubadours 
and  in.  utd  queens  of  beauty  and  lead- 

of  every  age,  since  the  days  of  the 
I-orch  and  the  booths,  or   mixing  in 

the  dancing.  In  the  Turkish  booth,  tour  young 
ladies  in  Turkish  costume  sang  an  oriental  ballad, 
till  those  who  heard  them  understood  why  the  Mos- 
lems have  adhered  so  tenaciously  to  polygamy. 
Americans  walked  away  pensively,  with  their  heads 
down,  bewailing  the  cruel  fate  which  forbade  them 
from  making  a  bid  for  the  lot.  Then  there  was  a 
fortune-teller  who  was  warranted  never  to  make  a 
mistake  ;  and  exhibitions  of  calisthenics  by  young 
ladies  which  were  really  prodigious. 

All  these  shows,  and  trades,  and  dances,  and  songs 
were  earned  on   amid  the  .  ffl.     Asa 

rule,  your  NordDrui  How,  not  to 

uii.     He  takes  life  gra  . 
Inn  the   French  or  capturing  the  trade  of 
America  and  Mexico  from  Americans  and  Knglish. 


If  you  watch  him  smoking  at  his  beer-garden,  with 
his  wife  and  children  round  him.  vou  will  think  he 
has  not  a  laugh  in  him.  But  catch  him  at  a  festive 
gathering  like  this,  you  will  find  that  he  possesses  a 
fund  of  hilarity  which  is  scarcely  less  demonstrative 
than  that  of  the  French.  He  is  as  thorough  in  his 
pleasures  as  he  is  in  his  toils.  His  laugh  is  a  roar  ; 
his  fun  is  tireless.  He  goes  on  fooling  hour  after 
hour  without  signs  of  fatigue.  The  involutions  of 
the  German  language  are  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  jokes.  By  the  time  the  sentence  ends 
with  the  dull  thud  of  a  verb,  the  point  of  the  joke  is 
lost.  But  among  themselves,  the  Germans  seem  to 
cultivate  a  Teuton  pleasantry  which  they  appreciate. 
They  have  been  known  to  enjoy  the  jests  in  Flugendt 
Blatter,  which  lead  to  softening  of  the  brain  in  men 
of  other  races. 

As  for  the  German  girls  at  this  kirmess,  it  is 
enough  to  repeat  what  an  Eastern  man  said  when  he 
saw  them— that  he  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much 
beautv  in  San  Francisco.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a 
revelation.  Manv  of  our  German  girls  are  home- 
bodies, haus-frauen,  who  are  raised  under  glass,  and 
are  rarely  seen  in  public  places.  They  are  demure, 
timid  doves,  who  nestle  under  mamma's  wing,  and 
are  too  shy  to  risk  friction  with  the  world.  But  when 
an  occasion  does  offer  when  they  can  not  shirk  pub- 
licity, what  eyes,  what  golden  hair,  what  rosy  cheeks, 
what  rounded  figures,  what  low,  sweet  voices,  what 
rippling  laughter,  what  grace  in  every  movement ! 

German  women  come  honestly  by  their  charm. 
At  a  lime  when  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
women  commanded  scant  respect,  they  were  vener- 
ated and  placed  not  on  equality,  but  on  a  supe- 
rior plane  to  men.  He  who  beat  a  woman  was 
punished  twice  as  severely  as  if  he  had  beaten  a  man. 
He  who  wronged  a  woman  was  executed,  unless  the 
woman  chose  to  save  him  by  becoming  his  wife  ; 
when  she  declined,  not  only  did  the  wrong-doer 
expiate  his  crime  with  his  life,  but  the  house  where 
he  lived  was  torn  down,  and  every  living  creature  in 
it,  to  the  very  cattle,  was  put  to  death.  German 
girls  married  late — generally  after  rather  than  be- 
fore twenty  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  spin- 
sterhood  was  dull,  from  the  fact  that  the  German 
word  for  a  wedding  is  hochzeit — a  high  old  time. 
But  they  brought  no  dowry  to  their  husbands,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  knife  or  a  spear,  and,  for  three 
days  after  the  wedding,  a  sharp  sword  separated 
wife  from  husband  in  the  nuptial  couch.  Notwith- 
standing the  sword,  the  husband  gave  her,  on  the 
morning  after  the  marriage,  a  present  called  a 
morgengahe ;  from  which  word  the  present  "mor- 
ganatic marriage"  is  derived.  The  women  fought 
in  the  wars  by  the  side  of  their  husbands,  and  were 
thus  inured  to  exposure  and  fatigue.  Widows  never 
remarried  ;  the  German  phrase  ran  :  "Asa  woman 
has  but  one  body  and  but  one  soul,  so  she  can  have 
but  one  husband."  Perhaps  these  reminiscences  of 
the  ancient  Germans  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
loyalty,  and  beauty,  and  charm  of  German  women 
to-day. 

It  is  only  in  this  country  that  the  modern  German 
woman  receives  her  full  development.  On  her  native 
heath  she  is  less  attractive  than  the  Englishwoman,  or 
the  Frenchwoman,  or  the  American.  She  is  so  im- 
pressive an  example  of  immaculate  virtue,  that  she 
oppresses  other  people  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  depravity,  and  they  shrink  out  of  the  sight  of 
such  spotless  propriety.  Vasili  does  imply  that 
ladies  of  the  court  at  Berlin  sometimes  condescend 
to  dtsipere  in  loco — which  may  be  freely  translated 
by  saying  that  they  are  equal  to  a  flirtation  in  a 
back  parlor,  when  the  lights  are  out.  But  Vasili's 
prejudice  is  notorious.  According  to  the  memoirs  of 
Alice  of  Hesse,  so  much  starch  goes  to  the  outfit  of 
a  German  lady  of  fashion  that  unbending  is  im- 
possible ;  and  her  views  are  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ments of  poor  Caroline  Bauer  in  her  autobiography  - 
At  Berlin  they  have  a  proverb  which  is  equivalent 
to  our  "Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy.''  A 
French  scoffer  retorted  that,  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  German  happiness,  he  would  like  to  try  a  little 
misery  by  way  of  a  change  ;  but,  then,  the  breach 
between  Germans  and  French  is  flagrant,  and  the 
members  of  one  nation  can  not  figure  as  impartial 
judges  of  the  other. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  Oct- 
ober 3d:  Abbott  &  Teal's  Company  in  "Niobe"; 
tl-e  Tivoli  company  in  "Maritana";  Lederer's 
Comedians  in  "  Divorce  1  >ay " ;  De  Langu  and 
Rising  in  "Tangled  Up"  ;  ■•  Caprice"  ;  and  "Yon 
Yonson." 


Worry  and  fear  are  two  of  the  cholera's  "  right- 
hand  men."    The  French  understand  this,  and  the 
the  louder  ihey  sing  : 
'■  T(  v 

1  bi  li  : 

Ah  I  Ah  I  Ali  ' 

Tu  n'rn'attrap'rai  pan, 

1  linlt-rine  ! 
Tu  n'm'iillr.ij/ra*  pas, 
C  haicr.i  I  " 


One  of  the  few  women  who  were  privileged  to  call 
'  ton.;  "  William  "  died  recently,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  her  eighty-seventh  (rear.    She   was  Mary 
McKean,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
she  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gladstone  family. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

After  the  new  opera  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and 
Sydney  Grundy  has  run  its  course,  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van will  resume  partnership. 

Robert  Buchanan  is  writing  a  comic  opera,  and  J. 
M .  Barrie — who  wrote  a  successful  farce  for  Toole — 
has  written  a  comedy  for  Henry  Irving. 

Mr.  Joseph  Holz,  the  treasurer  of  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  has  been  tendered  a  benefit,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Tivoli  on  Wednesday  evening,  October 
26th. 

The  elder  Salvini  has  tired  of  seclusion,  and  is 
soon  to  set  forth  on  a  long  engagement.  He  w  ill  be 
some  time  in  the  United  States,  and  doubdess  will 
visit  San  Francisco. 

Marie  Wainwright  is  to  play  Lady  Teazle  to  Bar- 
ton Hill's  Sir  Peter  this  winter,  in  an  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  "  School  for  Scandal."  Eleanor  Carey  is 
a  member  of  the  supporting  company. 

The  Press  Club  entertainment  on  Thursday  after- 
noon was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  auditorium 
was  crowded,  a  long  and  interesting  programme  was 
performed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tickets 
netted  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  the  charity 
fund  of  the  club. 

Vincent  Wallace's  opera  of  "  Maritana"  is  to  be 
sung  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  throughout  the  week 
commencing  October  3d,  with  the  following  cast  of 
characters : 

Charles  II.,  Ed.  N.  Knight;  Don  Jose  de  Santarem, 
George  Olmi ;  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  E.  F.  Seaman  ;  Mar- 
quis de  Montefiori,  Ferris  Hartman ;  Lazarillo,  Gracie 
Plaisted  ;  Alcalde,  H.  A.  Barkalew ;  Captain  of_  Guards, 
George  Harris  ;  Maritana,  Tillie  Salinger  ;  Marchioness  de 
Montefiori,  Grace  Vernon. 

Mascagni  has  been  quite  ill  in  Vienna.  He  went 
to  the  Austrian  capital,  as  the  guest  of  the  Princess 
Metiemich,  to  conduct  the  first  performance  there  of 
"  L'Amico  Fritz"  and  a  series  of  performances  of 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana."  It  seems  he  is  a  very  shy 
man.  and  the  way  he  has  been  run  after  and  ap- 
plauded has  made  him  very  nervous  ;  and,  too,  he 
is  almost  worn  out  by  overwork.  But  he  persisted  in 
leading,  and,  one  night,  he  toppled  out  of  the  con- 
ductor's chair  in  a  dead  faint. 

Almost  every  opera-singer  of  note  in  the  past  de- 
cade has  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  on  the 
stage  of  the  New  York  Casino — now  become  an 
apotheosized  music-hall.  Here  are  some  of  the  best 
known  of  them,  men  and  women  : 

Lillian  Russell.  Pauline  Hall,  Marie  Jansen,  Lillian 
Grubb,  Marion  Manola,  Bertha  Ricci,  Rosalba  Beecher, 
Billie  Barlow,  Isabel  Urquhart,  Sadie  Martinot,  Emma 
Hanley,  Sylvia  Genish,  Louise  Beaudet,  Mathilde  Cot- 
trelly,  Lilly  Post,  Belle  Thome,  Agnes  Folsom,  Victoria 
Schilling,  Alma  Varrey,  Sadie  Kirby,  Georgie  Dennie,  Villa 
Knox,  Madeline  Lucette,  Camille  d'Arville,  Rose  Beaudet, 
Kate  Uart,  Annie  O'Keefe,  Grace  Golden,  Fanny  Rice, 
Eva  Devenport,  Pauline  l'Allemand,  Annie  Myers,  Marie 
Tempest.  Francis  Wilson,  James  T.  Powers,  Fred  Leslie, 
Edwin  Stevens,  Mark  Smith,  W.  S.  Daboll,  Richard 
Carroll,  Alfred  Klein,  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  Mun-y  Woods, 
Fred  Solomon,  Max  Lube,  DeWolf  Hopper,  W.  T.  Carle- 
ton,  Courtice  Pounds,  Frank  Celli,  and  Henry  Halla. 

Lottie  Collins  has  made  her  New  York  d£but  with 
"  Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay,"  which  she  sings  between 
the  second  and  third  acts  of  "Jane."  The  first 
evening,  she  no  sooner  attempted  her  famous  kick- 
ing than  she  sat  flat  on  the  floor  with  a  resounding 
thump.  "  That's  not  in  the  play,"  she  hastened  to 
explain,  and  went  on  with  her  dance.  But  she  kept 
it  up  only  ten  minutes  the  first  night,  and  it  was 
twice  as  long  every  night  afterward,  the  floor  being 
properly  rosined  before  she  begins.  They  say  that 
there  is  nothing  indecent  in  her  manner  of  singing 
or  dancing,  but  that  she  is  a  clever  pantomimist  and 
a  dancer  who  seems  to  go  mad  with  folly.  She  is 
neither  young  nor  pretty,  but  she  is  a  success  here 
as  in  London. 

Mrs.  Potter  seems  to  wish  to  follow  closely  in  Mrs. 
Langtry's  footsteps,  in  some  respects  if  not  in  all. 
She  now  announces  that  she  will  produce  her  version 
of  "The  Fringe  of  Society,"  the  play  Mrs.  Langtry 
has  used  all  this  season  in  London.  It  is  founded 
on  Dumas's  "  Demi-Monde,"  and,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Langtry  can  not  prevent  new  adaptations  being 
made.  Mrs.  Potter  will  call  her  version  "The  Up- 
per Crust"  or  '*  The  Smart  Set."  Meantime  she  and 
Kyrle  Bellew  are  to  appear  in  "Zola's  Thetese," 
founded  on  "  Therese  Raquin."  Strange  how 
women  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  social 
world,  as  were  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Potter,  pre- 
fer, when  they  are  on  the  stage,  to  enact  rOles  of 
profligate  women. 

The  pretty  women  of  the  stage  seem  to  be  marry- 
ing off  like  hot  cakes,  so  to  speak.  Minnie  Seliginan 
is  now  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cutting,  Jr.,  Minna  Gale  is 
Mrs.  Haynrs,  Atlalie  Claire  ( 'ne'e  Smith)  is  the  wife 
of  a  fragile-brained  and  wealthy  youth  named  Kavne, 
Marie  1'rescott  has  married  her  leading  man,  R.  D. 
McLean,  Charlotte  Behrens,  a  California  girl,  has 
just  become  Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield,  and  now  Odette 
Tyler,  of  Charles  Frohman's  company,  is  to  marry  a 
friend  of  her  childhood,  who  had  the  good  luck  to 
hurt  his  arm  and  be  nursed  back  to  health  and 
matrimony  by  the  fair  actress,  whose  name  in  private 
life  is  Bessie  Kirkland.  The  man  she  is  to  mam- 
is  a  heavy  owner  of  real  estate  —  lucky  dog  —at 
Pewaukee,  Wis. — poor  devil — and  his  name  is  Auer. 


Impaired  D^-  lb)  BebcHAM'S  PILLS, 
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Character  in  Note-Paper. 

If  there  are  people  who  can  read  one's  character 
by  analyzing  one's  handwriting,  so  there  are  people 
who  can  read  one's  social  position  by  the  mere  sight 
of  the  note-paper  that  one  uses.  The  staid  and 
sober  person  selects  one  style  of  paper  and  uses  it 
always,  the  frivolous  and  vulgar  use  "loud"  and 
gaudy -patterned  papers,  and  the  woman  of  taste  and 
position  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  some  odd  and 
pretty  kind  of  paper  that  could  not  be  associated  with 
any  other  kind  of  woman  than  she  is.  Of  course 
the  last  kinds  of  stationery  are  the  most  desirable, 
and  one  may  always  be  sure  of  getting  them  and  no 
other  if  one  buys  note-paper  only  at  Sanborn,  Vail  & 
Co.'s  store  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue. 
They  have  a  tremendous  assortment,  and  yet  each 
kind'  is  in  perfect  taste,  and  also  in  the  latest' fashion. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  visiting-cards  and  invita-i 
tions  one  has  engraved  there.  The  stvie  of  tvpe, 
form  of  wording,  and  size  and  weight  of  paper'  are 
constantly  being  changed  by  the  dictates  of  fashion.: 
Sanborn.  Vail  &:  Co.  keep  run  of  these  little  modi- 
fications, for  it  is  their  business  to  do  so,  and  any 
one  having  need  of  visiting-cards,  wedding,  ball,  or 
reception  invitations,  and  anv  other  form  of  polite: 
correspondence  that  must  be  engraved,  will  make  no 
mistake  by  ordering  from  this  firm. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  are  neglecting  their  picture! 
frame  and  artists'  material  business.  In  these  two 
lines  they  lead  the  trade  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast; 
and  the  stationery  and  engraving  departments, 
however  successful,  are  merely  departments  of  theii 
great  business. 


The  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  authority  for  th< 
statement  that  women  should  avoid  wearing  diamond 
ear-rings  while  shopping  or  traveling.  A  good  manj 
women  do. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Krelisg  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Scarelle's  Sparkling  Opera, 


Monday,  October  3d, 

3ve  -a.  n.  i  t  A* rN  -<a. : 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  centa 


Queen  Victoria  possesses  a  small  cabinet  of  Rose 
du  Barri  china  that  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 


The    Argonaut 


DURING   THE 


NATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 


During-  the  campaign  and  endinj 
with  January  1,  1893,  the  Argo 
naut  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  t 
any  person  subscribing-  direct  t 
this     office,    for    ONE     DOIdLAB 


Between  this  and  November  the  politics 
battle  will  be  waged.  It  is  to  be  a  campaig 
of  issues.  Both  Hanieon  and  Clevelan 
have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.  Th 
American  people,  by  electing  them  to  th 
highest  office,  have  set  the  seal  of  tacit  a) 
proval  upon  their  characters.  This  will  nt 
be  a  campaign  of  personalities,  but  of  prii 
ciples.  The  issues  between  the  two  parti« 
are  clear-cut.  The  Democrats  believe  I 
free  trade.  The  BepubUcans  believe  in  pn 
tection  and  reciprocity.  The  Argonaut  b< 
lieves  that  the  success  of  the  Republic* 
party  is  essential  to  the  good  governmet 
of  this  republic.  We  believe  in  protectlc 
to  American  industries,  and  reciprocity  wil 
non-competing  countries.  We  believe  in 
bimetaUic  currency,  and  the  free  use  of  gol 
and  silver  for  coinage,  and  that  every  do 
lar,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  sha 
be  an  honest  dollar  and  worth  one  hundrt 
cents.  We  believe  that  the  construction 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  encourag* 
and  controlled  by  i  1m-  government.  We  b 
lieve  that  our  foreign  commerce  should  1 
extended,  the  building  of  American  shi 
encouraged,  and  the  American  tlag  res  ton 
to  its  former  position  upon  the  high  sea 
We  believe  In  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  (1: 
nese  from  our  soil.  We  believe  In  the  r 
strlctlon  of  naturalization.  We  believe 
the  present  restriction  of  all  foreign  imu 
gration,  and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  • 
immigrants  coming  in  competition  with 
tending  to  de  grade  American  labor.  l> 
lleving  that  the  success  of  the  Republic 
party  will  best  subserve  all  these  ends,  mc 
of  which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Argoua 
will  do  its  best  for  the  success  of  that  pa: 
in  the  campaign  of  1802. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOXO  &  CO 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHAK 

Union  Block,  cor.  Plue  and  Market  Sta< 
Agents  for  the  California  Line  of  Clipp 
Ships  from  New  York;  the  Cunard  Ho vat  Mi 
Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line  of  Pack) 
to  and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders' I 
Durance  Co.  (Limited):  Baldwin  Locomoti 
Works;  A.  Whitney  Ss.  Sons'  Car-Wheel 
Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Mica  thin 
Steel  Kails  and  Track  Material;  Hartman  i 
Knhtjen'*  Composition:  Ontario  Cotton  Si 
LMick. 
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GEO.H.FULLERDESK CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

W^iBASK,  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
■E3B-E4DM1S510HST. 


"  Art  in  Advertising,"  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Argonaut, 
can  now  be  found  on  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's or  the  San  Francisco  News 
Company. 

It  is  a  practical  paper  full  of 
helpful  points  on  the  subject  of 
Advertising.  No  merchant  who 
thinks  Advertising  will  help  his 
business  will  regret  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  subjects  in  Sep- 
tember number  : 

Advertising  Umbrellas. 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Adver- 
tising. Random  Notes.  Ar- 
tistic and  Journalist  Gossip. 
A  Hundred-Dollar  Prize  for 
Newsdealers. 

Price,  10  Cents.  Yearly 
Subscription,  $1.00. 


ART  IN  ADVERTISING  CO.,  80  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK,  PUBLISHERS. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE  : 

Ho.    23    POWELL,     STREET 

BRANCH:    11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry:  Thirteenth    St.,  bet.  Folsora  and 
Howard,  San  Francisco. 


C.  C.  O'DONNELL 

For  Mayor. 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of   Ballot. 

£j^F"  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
all  chose  you  wish  to  Tote  for.  His  Name 
will  he  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


Educational. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VA>"  >"ESS  AVENUE. 

French,   German,   and  English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.   (Lamperti  Method). 


TELESCOPIC    STUDIES 

Of  Sun.    Moon,    Planets,    etc.       Lessons   in    Astronomy. 

MISS    ROSE    O'HALLORAX. 

2309   Fillmore  Street. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER     SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    San   Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  £2%%?^,. 

Bryn  Mi^r,  Pa.,  ten  mflee  from  Philadelphia,  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science.  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymna-ium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
8500)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  aa  above. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Only  those  who  think  themselves  of  the  elect  get 
angry  when  you  say  there  is  no  hell. — Life. 

American  girl — "  Papa,  what  would  I  be  called  if 
I  married  an  earl  ?  "    Rich  father — "  Crazy." — fudge. 

"  Is  it  true  that  he  has  broken  with  that  opera- 
singer?"  "Well,  he  went  broke  with  her,  I  be- 
lieve."— Truth. 

Papa  Holdfast — "  I  am  ruined  ;  all  is  lost."  Son- 
in-law — "Ahem!  Then  I  married  for  love,  after 
all." — Once-a-  It  'eek. 

She — "  How  did  you  get  on  at  college?"  He — 
"  Didn't  get  on  at  all.  It  was  the  faculty  that  got_ 
on,  and  I  got  out." — Life. 

English  tourist  (reaching  the  Adirondacks  after  a 
week  in  New  York} — "And  now,  we  must  be  in 
North  America,  are  we  not?" — Puck. 

Mrs.  Bayview — "  Is  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky 
reallv  blue?"  Colonel  Kaintuck — "  No,  it's  green — 
same  color  as  your  blue  sea.  you  know." — New  York 
Weekly. 

He — "  I've  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  flirtation, 
but  I'm  tired  of  it,  and  I  wish  the  girl  would  gently 
drop  me."  She — "  Then,  why  don't  you  propose  to 
her?"— Life. 

Hicks — ' '  There  !  For  once  I'll  know  where  that- 
collar-button  is  when  I  want  it."  Mrs.  Hicks — 
"  Where  is  it  ?  "  Hicks — "  The  baby  has  swallowed 
it."—  Truth. 

"  Why  does  he  go  through  such  awful  training?" 
"  To  make  himself  tough."  "  Then  why  does  he  go 
on  such  awful  sprees?"  "To  show  how  tough  he 
is,  my  dear." — Life. 

Gold  Piece — "  I'm  an  honest  coin,  I  am  ! "  Silver 
Piece — "  Yes,  you  are  ;  I  don't  get  into  people,  and 
steal  away  an  appetite  it  has  cost  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  cultivate." — Puck. 

Physician  {after  examination) — "Well,  colonel, 
you  have  water  on  the  brain."  Kentuckian — "  Great 
heavens,  doctor  !  Is  there  any  danger  of  its  reach- 
ing my  stomach  ?" — Life. 

"  Come  into  the  cabin,"  said  the  captain  to  the 
diver,  "and  have  a  drink."  "Thanks.  Guess  I 
will,"  returned  the  diver  ;  "  this  submarine  business 
is  pretty  dry  work." — Puck. 

"  Biggins's  wife  has  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
him."  "  On,  every  married  man  tells  that  sort  of  a 
story."  "  But  she  proves  it.  She  lends  him  money 
to  play  poker  with." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"They  say  the  child  looks  like  me,"  said  Gar- 
goyle, displaying  his  first-born.  "  He  does — a  good 
deal,"  replied  Glanders;  "still,  I  don't  think  I 
would  drown  hint  on  that  account." — Bazar. 

Tapely — "  You  are  an  orphan  ?  "  Miss  Somergurl 
— "  Yes."  Tapely  (much  disturbed) — "  Well,  whose 
consent  must  I  ask  in  order  to  marry  you?"  Miss 
Somergurl — "  Well,  you  might  ask  mine." — Puck. 

finks — "  It  turns  out  that  the  singer  "who  intro- 
duced "  Ta-ra-ra  Boom'  isn't  dead  after  all."  Winks 
— "  Oh,  well,  it  wouldn't  have  done  any  good,  any- 
how. Lots  of  other  singers  know  it." — New  York 
Weekly. 

He — "The  great  trouble  with  Gabley  is  that  he 
talks  too  much."  She — "That's  strange.  When 
he  has  been  with  me  he  has  scarcely  said  a  word." 
He — "  Oh,  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  inter- 
rupt."— Truth. 

Mrs.  Louis  Kanz — "  Why  on  earth  don't  you  get 
your  husband  to  cut  off  his  whiskers?"  Mrs.  Rufus 
Baird — "  I  wouldn't  have  him  do  it  for  the  world. 
I  want  him  to  let  them  grow  and  get  them  all  out  of 
his  system." — Puck. 

Another  engagement  off:  His  fiande — "  Where 
is  the  Folly  Theatre,  where  the  burlesques  are  all 
produced?"  He — "On  Rearback  Street."  His 
fiancie  (bitterly) — "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  didn't 
ask  where  the  stage-door  was  !  " — New  York  Sun. 

"  Did  you  write  James  Skidmore's  name  on  this 
note?"  said  the  judge  to  the  prisoner  accused  of 
forgery.  "  I'd  like  to  know,  judge,"  replied  the  lat- 
ter, "  if  Jim  Slddraore  has  a  copyright  on  the  letters 
which  happen  to  form  his  name." — New  York  Sun. 

In  Kentucky:  Youth  (eloping  with  the  girl  of  his 
heart) — "Judge,  we  would  like  you  to  join  us." 
fudge — "Thanks  ;  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I 
never  refuse  to  drink  with  a  gentleman,  be  he  friend 
or  stranger.     I'll  be  with  you  in  one  minute." — Puck. 

Priscilla. — "And  you  are  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Rocksley's  only  daughter?"  Marigold — "Yes." 
Priscilla — "Well,  it's  too  bad."  Marigold — "In- 
deed! Why?"  Priscilla — "Think  of  her  poor 
father  ?  "  Marigold — "  Nonsense  !  I'm  thinking  of 
her  rich  father." — Truth. 

Judge — "  Officer,  why  did  you  arrest  this  man?" 
Officer—"  For  being  intoxicated,  judge.  He  stopped 
me  on  the  street  and  asked  where  he  was  at." 
Judge — "  Officer,  a  congressional  committee  has  held 
that  those  words  are  evidence  of  complete  sobriety. 
The  prisoner  is  discharged." — fudge. 

foralemon — "  I  hear  that  Pierrepont  has  become 
very   domestic  since   he  got    married."      Fulton — 


"  Domestic  is  no  name  for  it !  He  lives  in  Brooklyn 
now  ;  and  when  I  called  to  see  him  last  Sunday,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  working  out  the  puzzles  on 
the  children's  page  of  a  religious  weekly." — Puck. 

Miss  Gale  (of  Chicago) — "  Oh,  what  a  magnificent 
building  that  is  !  What  is  it  ?  "  Miss  Bean  (of  Bos- 
ton)— "That,  it  affords  me  a  slight  elation  to  say,  is 
our  new  library."  Miss  Gale — "  Great  Moses  !  You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  they're  going  to  use  that 
beautiful  building  just  to  put  books  in?" — Boston 
Courier. 

Fanning — "Banning  was  your  class-mate  Last 
year,  wasn't  he  ?  "  Channing — "  Yes."  Fanning — 
"  What  induces  him  to  go  into  politics  immediately 
upon  graduation?"  Ckanning — "His  success  at 
college."  Fanning- — "Take  the  prize  in  political 
economy?"  Channing — "No;  cheated  on  all  his 
examinations." — Puck. 

Westfield — "I  got  even  svith  that  mean  cad 
Liiwnmo  to-day."  Plainfield — "  That  so?  How  ?" 
Westfield — "  I  pretended  to  make  up  with  him,  and 
told  him  to  save  a  seat  alongside  of  him  in  the  train 
for  roe.  Then  I  missed  the  train.  As  long  as  he 
lives  everybody  in  that  car  will  consider  him  a  liar 
and  a  hog." — New  York  Weekly. 

Old  fogy  proprietor — "Why  did  you  treat  that 
shabbily  dressed  woman  so  coolly?"  Sharp  clerk — 
"You  noticed  I  sold  to  her,  didn't  you?"  Pro- 
prietor— "Yes."  Clerk — "And  the  article  didn't 
really  suit  her?"  Proprietor — "I  noticed  that." 
Clerk — "She  bought  it  because  she  thought  I 
thought  she  couldn't  afford  to." — New  York  Weekly. 

Codling—"  Snips,  what  will  you  charge  for  a  suit 
of  clothes?"  Snips  (who  knows  Codling) — "  If  you 
will  pay  cash,  forty  dollars  ;  but  if  you  never  pay. 
according  to  your  usual  style,  I'll  have  to  charge  you 
seventy -five  dollars."  Codling — "In  the  latter  case 
you'd  save  money  by  only  charging  me  about  thirty 
dollars."  Snips — "  How's  that?"  Codling— " You 
wouldn't  lose  so  much.     Don't  you  see?" — Bazar. 


Hark!     AYhat's  That? 

The  dinner-bell,  of  course.  Not  a  particularly 
welcome  sound  to  the  dyspeptic.  But  if  the  stomach 
be  put  in  working  order,  and  appetite  insured  with 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  we  welcome  the  ting-a- 
ling-aling  that  announces  a  meal  with  delight.  The 
Bitters  not  only  promotes  digestion,  but  overcomes 
malarial  and  liver  complaints,  constipation,  nervous- 
ness, rheumatism.  ' 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 


DCLXXV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
October  2,  1893. 
Clam  Chowder. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Lamb  Chops.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 
Boned  Chicken. 
Succotash.     Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beef. 
Carrot  Salad. 
Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 
Lady  Fingers. 
Boned  Chicken. — Take  an  old  hen,  cover  it  with  water, 
and  boil  it  until  the  bones  drop  out ;  then  chop  fine  ;  put  it 
back   on    the  fire  in   a  little  of  the  water  In  which  it  ™ 
boiled,   with  an  ounce  of  Knox's   Sparkling  Gelatine,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water  ;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  celery  salt,  and  thyme,  or  other  spices;  cook  gently 
for  a  few  minutes.     Turn  into  a  mold  and  serve  cold.     A 
few  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg  placed  in  the  mold  adds  to  its 
appearance. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


An  exhaustive  article  in  a  review  deplores  the  per- 
sonality and  want  of  delicate  feeling  in  the  press. 
Its  telegraphic  communications,  however,  are,  it  says, 
unrivaled.  "  There  is,  after  all,  something  rather 
imposing  in  the  reflection  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  example,  would  be  known  very  nearly 
as  soon,  and  with  almost  as  full  details,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  as  in  London  or  Leeds."  The  com- 
plete unconsciousness  of  this  writer  upon  good  taste 
(writes  James  Payn),  in  an  age  of  self-inspection  and 
mental  analysis,  is  exceedingly  refreshing. 


An  Eastern  woman  has  a  very  effective  plan  of  get- 
ting a  showy  and  satisfactory  birthday  gift  for  her 
husband,  who  is  an  inveterate  smoker  of  high-priced 
cigars,  which  he  buys  by  the  box.  She,  to  use  her 
own  language,  "nips"  one  cigar  every  day,  and 
when  the  anniversary  arrives,  she  presents  him  with 
several  boxes  of  his  favorite  brand,  and  unblushingly 
accepts  thanks  for  her  liberality. 


It  is  learned,  through  the  bulletins  issued  at  Kew, 
that  the  French  have  been  making  tea  from  an 
orchid,  A  ngracum  fragrans,  for  fifty  years.  It  grows 
in  the  forests  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  is  akin 
to  the  vanilla,  which  is  likewise  an  orchid.  Of  the 
ten  thousand  species  of  orchids  known,  about  twenty 
only  have  been  turned  to  any  use. 


A  dose  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  taken  shortly  before 
each  meal  helps  digestion. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  .Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  a  success- 
ful  remedy  for  over  fifty  years. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.    Sold  by  your  grocer  and 

druggist. 

—  No  tipping  the  waiters  at  Johnson's,  the 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


;• 
- 


STRICTLY    FIRST   CLASS. 


Opened  September  I,  1892. 


HOTEL    METROPOLE 

Jefferson   and   Thirteenth    Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Telephone  180. 


M.  CLARK,  Man. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  IDOIVEESTIC 

always  Flr.»l.  always    Beat. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Year*. 
Always  In  Advance  Of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical. .Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall   to  wee    it. 

J.  XV.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANC  IS<  0. 

Capital     813,000, 000  00 

Surplus  1,000,000  OO 

Undivided    Profits  o, 317, 485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord  President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moi/i.ton 2(1  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California:  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank:  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  :  Loudon,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  Jfc  Sons;  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New-  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main.  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6, 000,000 

Directors : 
J.vo.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vtce-Pres"t. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans, 
H.  Wausworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business.  ' 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Vam    Arsuale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash   Capital $1,000,000 

Assets 2,632,328 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San   F 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  bavins  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PAC  II  IC  I  <  IAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DICK- ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDKAI'MC  —  ALL  NUMBERS: 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  3010  130  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.     28|   -Inch   Duck,  from  7  Oumew  to 

15  Ounce*,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY    ! 
<>ur  Home-Made  Bread 

1  ■■■  1.  1   until  they 

't  it  alio    hcaper 
■TOTT  IT! 

Wedding  Parties  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

Oakland.  Atan 

m  ....  Offloea    400  Have*  m..  Sun  Fraud  boo. 
m—   ,  ''*'   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

*™    Ageni  .     .,,,!,, 


LN  DREWS'    1   PBXG  ill 

FOLDING  BEDS 

0111,,-  and  s<h..oi 

FURNITURE, 

■  1 '  ■  in  1 [AIRS 

0.  r.  WEBEK  .v  CO. 
Poal  nn.i  Btoofcton  Bta„  h.  k. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.   I.  Staples,  President. 

I,   B.   LeVISON,  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton',  Vice-President.        B.  Faymonvillh,  Secretary. 
Louis  Wiinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'y.  Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Caligraphj 

■\*7-:E».ITi:iXr<3-  .MAOHIKTE.    > 


TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 

CHAS.  E.  N AYLOR,  Agent. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 

For  Sale,  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Ranch  Property  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Address  A.  P.  STANTON, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


(Established  18540 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY     AND    CRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 


ZBOKTIESTIEILiIj     tfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1892. 


VOUS. 


TO 


a^FrrS.i  401403  Sansome  St. 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXX.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  omce  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Omce  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  213 
Grant  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KWABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  Z..  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street.  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  relined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the   finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL   &.   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1892 


By  special  arrangement-with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Iudependent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .     6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
The  Argunant  and  the  Weekly  New  lork  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..     5. BO 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Kngllsh   Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.K5 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,   by  Mall.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  ror  One  Year,  by  Mail ,.,.,    5.75 

The  Argonaut,  and   .1  udge  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and    BlarfcWOOd't  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 0.30 

The  Argonaut,  and   the  Critic  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and    Life  for  One  A'ear,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Turk  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut   and    Deniorest'l    Family   Magazine  for  One    Yt<ar,   by  Mall 5.0O 

The  Argonaut  and  Gurreul  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5. 50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  one  Year,  by  Mall. 5.25 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Overland   Monthly  for   One  Year,   by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Revten  of  Revlev/a  for  One  Year,  by  Mall b. go 

The   Lrgonaut  and  Llpplneotfi  Hagastne  for  One  Year,  by  Mali 5.50 

1,1  *•  Arg nit  and  the  North  Amerloan  Review  for  One  Your,  by  Mall 7.50 

Thli  offer  Ik  not  open  to  resident!  of  Ban  Pranelaoo  and  Oakland,  in  n>.  -.  oltlea  the 
Argonaut  1-  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  1*  entirely  in  the  hand-  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
wo  do  not  wind  to  Interfere], 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  :iir\  .  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  anfl  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  1 1  road  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 

-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


The  timid  advertiser  generally  begins  by 
cutting  down  his  space  ;  he  either  sacrifices 
features  that  would  make  his  announce- 
ment attractive ;  omits  most  important 
statements  which  should  appear,  or  both, 
in  order  to  save  an  inch  or  a  few  lines,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Then  he  debates  long 
concerning  the  papers  to  be  used,  and  is 
more  apt  to  regard  the  price  than  the  qual- 
ity of  the  service  offered  him.  And  if, 
when  he  reaches  this  point,  he  does  not 
finally  decide  to  give  it  up,  he  proceeds 
with  much  fear  and  trembling — convinced 
after  one  or  two  insert  ions  that  he  has  made 
a  great  mistake,  a  little  later  that  he  is 
throwing  away  his  money,  and  before  long 
probably  seeks  to  cancel  his  orders  to  save 
greater  los?  To  begin  right  is  the  first 
and  most  important  step  toward  success. 
"  Whatever  you  do,  do  with  your  might," 
The  dog  that  hangs  his  tail  is  already 
beaten.  If  you  advertise,  do  it  just  as  well 
as  it  can  be  done.  Say  the  right  things  in 
the  right  way,  and  in  an  attractive  form  ; 
use  the  best  papers  to  reach  the  class  of 
readers  sought,  and  then  keep  on.  The 
largest  and  most  successful  advertiser  of 
the  day  borrowed  from  a  friend  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  for  his  first  advertising  in  the 
daily  papers  of  a  Western  city.  His  ad- 
vertisement was  good  ;  it  attracted  atten- 
tion and  it  paid.  The  proceeds  were  again 
similarly  invested,  and  similar  results  fol- 
lowed. Nerve,  or,  as  they  say  in  the 
West,  sand,  coupled  with  judgment,  goes 
a  great  way  in  advertising. — Printers'  Ink. 

The  value  of  an  advertisement  is  not 
merely  in  the  space  it  occupies.  A  certain 
advertisement  may  be  worth  a  few  inches 
or  a  half  a  page,  just  as  items  varying  In 
news  value  are  given  different  allotments 
of  space. — Grand  Rapids  {Mich .)  Herahi. 


^A.  S  K       IE*  O  H. 

The    Select    White    "Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Sauterne  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  i?  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne     97.50 

4;  rand  vln  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock 6.00 

Riesling    4.50 

Slllery  Rose,  "Champagne  Grapes'*.  ...    5.00 
They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1.SST.  lsss.  issii.  1890,  1891  vintages. 

CABERNET,  BtfKGONDY, 

KUl'SSII.I.ON.  ZINFANDEL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders  large  or  small,  directed  to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  delivered  .it  residence  in  San 
i  rancisco  and  Oakland. 

A.  DUVALL,  Llvermore,  Cal. 


T/ie  M  on  arc  A  of 
§reakfas-r  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTING  CO.  SOLE  AGENTS 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade- marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/te  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  mont/ts,  $2.25  ;  three  mont  Its,  $1.50 ; 
payable  in  advance — -postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50 per year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/te  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
Neivs  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  vj/umi  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  t/teir  addresses  c/tanged 
should  give  their  old  as  -well  as  new  addresses.  T/te  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  T/te  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  t/te  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publis/ters. 
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"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  TIu  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  27  King  William  Street, 
West  Strand.  In  Paris,  at  17  Avenue  de  I Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
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nsylvania  Avenue. 
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SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

Frank  M. 

PlXLEY,      -      - 

-    -    -    Editor. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  S/teffitld  Daily  Telegraph. 

i\  "  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
olicy  of  America  for  the  Americans.     One  method  of  realizing  it  was 

lit  3  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
lade  self-supporting;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
ought  abroad.  That  was  t/ie  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
'  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 

,!.       veness  of  a  machine." 


Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  was  formerly  managing  editor 
f  the  New  York  World,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
.  le  brains,  and  of  whose  success  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
rchitect.  He  is  now  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Com- 
lercial  Advertiser,  and  has  an  article  in  the  current  number 
f  the  Cosmopolitan.  His  theme  is  "  Contemporary  Journal- 
im,"  and  his  observations  thereon  are  chiefly  notable  as  an 
idication  that  some  of  the  conductors  of  newspapers  of 


great- circulation  are  becoming  more  or  less  dimly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  now  exists  a  general  and  growing  demand 
for  conscience  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  outfit  of  "a  great 
modern  daily."  This  fact  has  been  clearly  understood  all 
along  by  men  of  education  and  brains  who  have  not  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  journalists.  Newspaper  men,  however,  and 
especially  newspaper  men  with  business  capacity  added 
to  their  special  talent — the  sort  who  are  not  content  to 
remain  employees  but  are  ambitious  to  be  proprietors 
— have  been,  and  yet  mostly  are,  totally  blind  to  it.  The 
"news" — a  "good  paper"  (that  is,  one  that  will  sell) — 
"  success " — at  whatever  cost  to  good  manners  or  even 
decency — this  is  the  ideal  which  daily  inspires  action  in  all, 
save,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  the  city  newspaper  offices  of 
the  country.  To  the  aspiring  journalistic  mind  of  the  time, 
it  seems  the  summit  of  human  achievement  to  obtain,  first, 
a  newspaper  ;  then  a  great  circulation  ;  next,  a  sky-pricking 
building,  filled  with  costly  presses,  elevators,  pneumatic  tubes, 
marble  washstands  for  the  printers,  a  room  for  the  proprietor 
gorgeous  enough  to  stun  and  bewilder  the  awed  visitor — and, 
finally,  a  patent  lift  wherewith  to  raise  the  said  proprietor  at 
frequent  intervals  to  the  roof  of  the  structure,  where  he  may 
trumpet  to  the  teeming  and  admiring  multitudes  below  the 
triumphs  and  glories  of  the  Daily  Gutter-Snipe. 

Colonel  Cockerill  has  swum  in  the  newspaper  sewer  him- 
self these  many  years  ;  but  he  yet  possesses  the  creditable 
faculty  of  being  able,  when  writing  for  a  magazine,  to  separate 
himself  intellectually  from  his  environment,  for  he  lifts  his 
head  above  the  professional  tide  long  enough  to  cry  out  this 
confession  : 

"  The  Daily  Crimes  would  be  the  best  name  for  almost  any  sensa- 
tional newspaper  of  to-day.  The  constant  effort  made  to  secure,  by 
telegraph,  by  special  correspondence,  or  by  indefatigable  reporters,  at 
any  cost,  and  to  present,  in  the  most  meretricious  form  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  occurrences  which  will  catch  the  curious  eye  and  hold  the 
morbid  fancy,  has  found  its  best  reward,  unquestionably,  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  newspaper  millions  and  the  erection  of  costly  newspaper 
buildings.  But  there  seems  a  certain  desecration  in  applying  the 
superlative  of  good  to  such  a  result ;  there  is  nothing  good  in  it,  and 
can  not  be." 

The  colonel  then  dives  under  and  bubbles  up  the  usual 
remarks  about  the  public,  after  all,  being  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  the  press,  since  the  newspapers  "  only  give  the 
people  what  the  people  want."  Such  a  plea  is  no  better 
than  would  be  that  of  a  woman  who  sells  her  virtue,  and 
when  reproved  for  her  unchastity,  would  reply  that  the  public 
taste  demands  public  women.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  great  modern  journals,"  which  are 
forever  telling  us  in  their  editorial  columns  how  virtuous 
they  are,  how  public-spirited— telling  us  that  their  mighty 
engines  of  civilization  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit — 
that  they  can  make  no  better  defense  than  the  whisky-seller, 
the  bawdy-house  keSper,  and  the  dealer  in  loaded  dice  ? 

But  the  colonel  bobs  to  the  surface  again,  having  fished 
up  this  manly  bit  of  truth  : 

"The  most  shocking  thing  about  'news,'  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
absolute  lack  of  respect  for  privacy  and  decency  which  must  attend  its 
gathering.  ...  Is  it  not  astounding  that  our  newspapers  should  find 
nothing  more  worthy  of  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  than  the  most  recent  divorce,  the  most  painful  death,  the 
most  disgusting  elopement  that  can  be  heard  of,  by  fair  means  or  foul  ? 
What  can  be  the  true  inwardness  of  this  thing  we  call  '  news,'  if  it  may 
be,  as  it  often  is,  the  product  of  the  upsetting  of  a  coffee-pot  by  a  ser- 
vant in  the  family  of  a  man  whose  name  warrants  the  publication,  by 
virtue  of  that  upset,  of  his  own  biography,  with  scandalous  allusions  to 
the  lives  of  all  those  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage?" 

Colonel  Cockerill  finds  a  good  many  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  influence  of  the  editorial  page.  To  us  there  seems 
but  one.  How  in  the  name  of  sense  can  anybody  care  for 
the  opinions  of  a  man,  or  believe  his  professions  of  morality 
and  unselfishness,  when  he  utters  them  in  a  journal  which 
belongs  to  him,  and  which  on  every  page  proclaims  not  only 
his  willingness,  but  his  eagerness,  to  outrage  decency  for  the 
sake  of  money?  If  Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Pulitzer,  or  Mr. 
Snooks  own  a  paper  whose  columns  are  pustuled  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  with  the  foul  ad- 
vertisements of  quack  doctors,  the  programmes  of  "dive" 
theatres  which  the  police  should  be  ashamed  of  not  raiding, 
the   announcements   of    "massage"    females,    clairvoyants, 


fortune-tellers,  and  Christian  Scientists  —  most  of  them 
"next  to  reading  matter"  of  the  kind  described  by  Colonel 
Cockerill,  who  is  in  the  business  himself — how  can  anybody 
believe  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the  rest  are  to  be  credited 
when  they  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts  and  modestly 
proclaim  themselves  patriots,  moral  mentors,  and  otherwise 
gentlemen  incapable  of  a  reprehensible  act  ? 

The  question  of  how  decency  may  be  combined  with  cir- 
culation and  profit  is  one  which  bothers  the  colonel,  and  he 
is  hopeless  about  it,  although  he  instances  two  London  news- 
papers which  have  solved  the  problem.  But  is  it  indispen- 
sable, in  this  great  and  free  country,  that  a  man  must  cease 
to  be  decent  if  he  finds  that  decency  does  not  pay  so  largely 
as  indecency?  Must  men  turn  criminals  if  experience 
teaches  them  that  the  path  of  honesty  does  not  ever  lead  to 
the  millionaire's  palace  ?  Are  dividends  the  sole  end  of  life  ? 
It  may  occur  to  some  minds,  not  in  the  sensational  news- 
paper business,  that  it  is  better  to  be  clean  than  rich.  Why 
should  the  Ten  Commandments  be  suspended  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer  merely  because  he  desires  a  pawn-broker's  suc- 
cess ?  The  New  York  Times  and  Evening  Post  have  not  a 
tithe  of  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  Daily  Excavator,  yet 
who  that  has  self-respect  and  a  healthy  view  of  life's  pur- 
poses would  not  rather  be  the  owner  of  the  Post  or  Times 
than  of  the  World? 

When  the  uneasy  consciousness  displayed  in  Colonel 
Cockerill's  magazine  article — that  sensational  journalism  is 
criminal  and  disgraceful — shall  have  spread  in  his  profession, 
and  the  same  idea  has  taken  more  distinct  and  insistent  form 
among  the  people,  we  believe  that  the  clean  paper  will  be 
the  successful  one.  We  believe  that  even  now  a  daily  jour- 
nal, strong  with  large  capital  and  aiming  at  a  national  in- 
stead of  a  local  clientele,  would  in  time  conquer  a  circula- 
tion beside  which  that  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  Catch-basin^  consid- 
ered so  enormous,  would  be  petty.  There  are  several  million 
American  citizens  to  whom  Pulitzer  journalism  is  as  loath- 
some as  a  dead  cat.  But  they  are  widely  scattered.  Every 
one  of  them  would  feel  under  personal  obligation  in  being 
permitted  to  subscribe  for  a  really  great  newspaper,  even 
though  it  were  not  published  sufficiently  near  him  to  enable 
its  conductors  to  hustle  it  up  to  his  door  on  a  special  train, 
and  fling  it  with  a  whoop  over  his  food  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  The  day,  the  nasty  day,  of  Pulitzerism  in  journalism 
has  passed  its  noon,  we  think.  The  era  of  the  Daily  Argo- 
naut approaches.  And  in  that  blessed  era,  modesty  will  be 
the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  new  journalism. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Howe,  who  is  known  as  an  editor  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  and  the  author  of  a  book  called  "  The  Story  of 
a  Western  Town,"  contributes  an  article  to  the  September 
Forum  on  "The  Provincial  Peculiarities  of  Western  Life," 
which  renders  it  proper  to  say  that  the  West  of  his  thoughts 
is  the  prairie  States,  and  does  not  extend  to  this  side  of  the 
mountains.  California  has  her  provincial  peculiarities,  which 
have  attracted  surprise  and  created  amusement  among  East- 
ern visitors  ;  but  they  are  not  the  provincialisms  of  Colorado, 
or  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or  Iowa,  or  Missouri,  or  Illinois. 
In  this  State,  a  marvelous  succession  of  windfalls  in  the 
shape  of  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune,  following  one 
after  the  other,  shaped  the  evolution  of  civilization  on  different 
lines  from  those  which  were  followed  in  purely  agricultural 
communities,  and  the  difference  is  as  perceptible  in  the  spirit 
of  our  legislation  as  in  the  rules  of  our  society. 

In  the  Western  communities  which  Mr.  Howe  surveys, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  people  was  to  get  a  railroad  to  carry 
their  produce  to  market  ;  and  for  this  purpose  towns, 
counties,  and  States  were'  ready  to  bond  themselves  for 
amounts  which  the  people  knew  they  could  not  pay,  and 
which  they  never  intended  to  pay.  In  this  State,  the  rail- 
road mania  never  became  wild.  When  the  people  had  got 
a  line  of  road  to  the  East,  they  asked  for  little  more.  They 
surrendered  railroad  building  to  the  Southern  Pacific  ;  so 
that,  at  this  time,  the  railroad  mileage  of  California  is  only 
about  half  that  of  Kansas  or  Iowa.  As  to  the  "booming" 
by  bond  issues,  which  Mr.  Howe  considers  to  have  be« 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Prairie 
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we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Our  constitution 
imposes  severe  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  bonds,  and, 
though  we  have  had  occasional  booms,  like  the  one  which 
occurred  in  1888  in  the  country  south  of  Tehachapi,  they 
have  rarely  amounted  to  much.  Our  interior  towns  have 
owed  their  growth  to  the  slow  progress  of  natural  direction. 

But  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Howe's  West  and  the  real 
West  by  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  most  vividly  presented 
by  his  sketch  of  society  in  the  Prairie  States.  He  has  spent 
his  life  there,  and  must  know  ;  we  must  therefore  assume 
that  in  the  society  which  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Mississippi  "there  is  a  social  equality  which 
prevails  nowhere  else  "  :  "  the  daughters  of  the  blacksmith  are 
quite  as  prominent  as  the  daughters  of  the  banker"  ;  "  it  is 
dangerous  to  give  a  party  where  the  invitations  are  not  gen- 
eral" ;  "husbands  are  social  outcasts"  ;  "when  a  man  gets 
married,  it  is  held  that  he  should  be  content  with  his  wife's 
society  "  ;  "  he  has  no  standing  in  society,  except  by  his  wife's 
side";  "a  middle-aged  man  who  attends  a  social  affair  is 
looked  upon  as  an  oddity"  ;  "very  few  of  the  men  cultivate 
the  social  graces"  ;  "parents  regard  it  as  impolite  to  intrude 
upon  an  engaged  pair"  ;  and  "an  Omaha  young  lady  thinks 
it  a  good  joke  when  a  servant  enters  the  drawing-room  and 
finds  her  sitting  on  her  young  man's  knee." 

It  is  but  fair  to  California  to  say  that  these  social  practices 
are  as  unknown  here  as  they  are  in  New  York.  Blacksmiths' 
daughters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  on  visiting  terms  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  bankers.  People  who  give  parties  ask  whom  they 
please.  Husbands,  if  they  know  how  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  are  often  as  warmly  welcomed  by  the  girls  as  are 
bachelors.  Men  are  not  laid  on  the  shelf  when  they  reach 
middle  age.  Engaged  young  ladies  do  not  make  a  practice 
of  sitting  on  the  knees  of  their  young  men. 

We  are  bound  to  conclude  that  San  Francisco  is  ahead  of 
the  prairie  cities  in  matters  of  manners  and  social  etiquette. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  different  in  the  social 
usages  which  prevail  in  refined  circles  in  this  city  from  those 
which  are  observed  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or 
Paris.  A  girl  who  can  hold  her  own  in  a  really  good  house 
in  this  city  lias  nothing  to  learn  in  point  of  social  finish  in 
the  salons  of  the  East  or  of  Europe. 

Of  course  we  have  circles  here  which  are  in  the  same 
stage  of  social  development  as  the  best  society  of  Omaha 
or  Kansas  City — just  as  we  have  men  who  eat  with  their 
knives  and  spit  on  the  carpet  But  these  persons  bear  the 
same  relation  to  society  proper  that  a  grocer's  barn  does  to 
the  stables  at  Palo  Alto.  They  are  often  excellent  people, 
overflowing  with  the  moral  virtues,  keen,  shrewd,  and  honest 
It  lias  never  fallen  in  their  way  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of 
life,  and,  therefore,  they  sit  with  their  coats  off  in  their 
"parlors"  and  parade  the  dining-room  after  dinner  in  stock- 
ing-feet The  females  of  their  species  are  much  like  the 
ladies  whom  Mr.  Howe  describes.  In  their  youth,  they  sit 
on  many  knees  ;  in  the  married  state,  they  deny  to  their  hus- 
bands the  right  of  going  to  parties  without  them,  apparently 
from  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them  in 
the  presence  of  other  females  in  the  flesh.  They  are  the 
product  of  social  life  in  the  rudimentary  stage.  Socially, 
they  are  squaws. 

But  society  in  San  Francisco  consists  neither  of  men  who 
spit  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  nor  of  squaws.  In  this  respect 
it  seems  to  be  different  from  the  society  which  Mr.  Howe 
describes. 


Cahenslyism  is  not  dead,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
alive.  Liberal  Catholics — like  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  who  know  that  they  are  living  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  that  this  is  the  nineteenth  century— fight 
Cahenslyism  with  fervid  energy,  for  they  comprehend  that 
were  it  to  become  the  policy  of  the  church,  Rome  would 
speedily  experience  a  shock  calculated  to  dispel  some  of  its 
medixval  notions  respecting  its  power  over  the  minds  of 
men — particularly  men  on  this  continent.  The  scheme  to 
parcel  out  European  immigrants  according  to  nationality  on 
their  coining  to  this  country,  dividing  the  church  here  into 
departments — such  as  Irish,  German,  Italian,  and  so  on — 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  preserving  the  new-comers  from 
the  danger  of  becoming  absorbed  in  the  American  mass, 
has  only  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Pope  in 
order  to  insure  su.rh  an  assault  upon  Catholicism  as  the 
church  has  not  suffered  in  any  Protestant  country  for 
centuries.  Intelligent  Roman  Catholics  know  that  the 
church's  true  policy  in  this  republic — indeed,  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  its  peace  and  progress — is  to  keep  itself  and  its  aims 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  A  large  toleration  in  matters 
religious  is  an  American  characteristic,  and  one  that  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  great  troubles  in  its  train,  for  it  is  not 
.111  intelligent,  bin  a  buy  toleration.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Chun  h  has  benefited  enormously  by  reason  of  this  want  of 
interest  Its  expansion  has  been  as  vast  as  its  methods  have 
'  ;t'n  crafty.  Under  cover  of  fair  protestations  of  devoted 
lism  it  has   insidiously  fought  our  public-school  system 


and  made  itself  in  many  portions  of  the  country  a  political 
power  to  which  aspiring  men  of  all  parties  truckle.  Against 
its  organized  advance,  its  organized  strength  at  the  polls,  its 
organized  loot  of  public  treasuries  for  the  support  of  its  char- 
itable institutions  (commonly  for  Roman  Catholics  only), 
there  has  been  no  organized  opposition.  Even  the  Protestant 
churches,  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  of  indifference, 
on  the  subject  of  religion  that  is  in  the  air,  no  longer  fear  or 
hate  Popery.  But  once  let  the  American  people  wake  up  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  foreign 
power,  governed  by  a  potentate  enthroned  in  Rome,  Italy, 
which  potentate  issues  commands  to  his  millions  of  subjects 
among  us  as  to  what  languages  they  shall  speak  and  to  what 
schools  they  shall  send  their  children,  and  then,  as  Ireland 
and  Gibbons  foresee,  such  a  storm  of  resentment  will  burst, 
such  an  onslaught  will  be  made  upon  this  foreign  autocracy 
within  the  republic,  as  will  leave  no  room  for  complaint  on 
the  score  of  there  being  no  organization  to  meet  and  battle 
with  the  organization  of  this  church,  every  one  of  whose 
members  is  a  Roman  Catholic  first  and  an  American  citizen 
next. 

That  Cahenslyism  is  still  alive  and  hopeful  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  meeting  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  of  the  National  Congress  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States,  with  no  less  than  two  thousand 
delegates  from  the  German  Catholic  parishes  of  the  whole 
country.  What  with  German  Catholic  societies  and  laymen 
generally,  the  New  Jersey  town  had  between  seven  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  German  visitors,  all  representative  and 
all  on  fire  for  Cahenslyism.  Archbishop  Corrigan  was  there. 
He  always  is  anywhere  when  the  attraction  is  a  chance  to 
bestow  the  darkness  of  his  sixteenth-century  Hibernian 
frown  upon  American  ideas.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  present  was  Mgr.  Schroeder,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic University  in  Washington,  an  intimate  friend  of  Herr 
Cahensly.  He  had  but  recently  returned  irom  Germany, 
where  he  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  general  meeting  of 
the  St.  Raphael  Society,  at  Mayence.  Cahensly  was  there, 
and  this  German-American  priest  outdid  him  in  enthusiasm 
for  the  grand  cause  of  hedging  about  the  immigrant  in 
America  against  the  polluting  influence  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  St  Raphael  Society  is  thoroughly  ultramontane 
in  its  principles,  and  it  has  branches  in  every  Christian 
country.  Cahensly  is  its  general  secretary,  and  in  every 
European  port  through  which  immigrants  pass  it  has 
planted  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  departing  son 
of  the  church  to  remain  loyal  to  old  -  world  traditions. 
He  is  specially  warned  against  American  influences  as  be- 
ing dangerous  to  his  faith.  To  quote  the  New  York  Sun, 
from  which  we  derive  this  information  as  to  the  St.  Raphael 
concern  : 

"his  ihe  purpose  of  the  society  10  centralize,  solidify,  and  isolate 
the  foreign  Catholic  emigrants  and  to  secure  them  at  anv  cost  and  by 
any  means  against  Protestant  and  American  ideas.  This  accounts  for 
the  large  German  and  Polish  colonies  all  over  the  West,  and  for  the 
refusal  of  foreign  Catholics  everywhere  to  become  Americanized." 

The  congress  at  Newark  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
St  Raphael  meeting  at  Mayence,  from  which  latter  Mgr. 
Schroeder  hurried  home  aflame  with  zeal  to  preserve  in  their 
native  ignorance  and  purity  of  faith,  if  not  their  dirt,  the 
precious  beings  who  have  favored  us  by  dumping  their  un- 
pleasant persons  on  our  shores.  At  the  Mayence  convocation, 
Schroeder,  concededly  the  leader  of  German  Catholic  thought 
in  the  United  States,  in  his  speech,  after  referring  in  bitter  lan- 
guage to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Archbishop  Ireland 
for  being  un-American,  deplored  the  "alarming  losses  from 
the  ranks  of  European  Catholics  in  America,"  and  then 
scored  those  "liberal  Catholics  Who  are  everlastingly  talking 
about  foreign  intervention  in  American  affairs."  Mgr. 
Schroeder  uttered  for  them  and  a  quaking  republic's  benefit 
this  awful  warning  :  "  Some  day,"  he  cried,  "  they  will  for- 
get that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  also  Pope  of  America,  and 
they  will  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine  even  to  the  domain  of 
religion  ! " 

Speed  the  day.  On  the  whole,  the  vitality  of  Cahenslyism 
is  scarcely  to  be  deplored.  We  observe  that  Senator  Davis, 
of  Indiana,  is  being  opposed  for  reelection  by  a  good 
many  Roman  Catholics  because  of  his  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  the  political  aspect  of  the  movement — the  effort  which  it 
implies  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  retain  their 
hold  on  their  subjects  who  have  settled  among  us.  This  is 
welL  The  sooner  the  open  conflict  comes  between  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ever-encroaching  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  American  people  the  better.  It  can  end  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  will  be  in  additions  to  the  laws  which  shall 
require  every  Catholic  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome  as  a  condition  of  naturalization  i  a  divorce  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  institution  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  the 
subjection  of  the  parochial  schools  to  the  inspection  and 
control  of  the  State. 


l.ast  week  the  telephone  company  in  Chicago  issued  an 
order  that  all  the  girls  in  its  offices  should  wear  no  color  but 


black.  The  most  intense  indignation  was  aroused  among 
the  telephone  maidens.  If  they  yield  to  the  ukase,  it  will  be 
stern  necessity  that  drives  them.  Man  has  never  been  able 
to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  mind  of  lovely  woman 
where  the  fashion  of  her  garments  is  concerned.  Think  of 
the  generations  of  doctors  who  have  thundered  fruitlessly 
against  tight  lacing. 

Yet  there  are  girls  who  lace  their  corsets  to  nineteen  inches. 
Their  bare  existence  is  a  conundrum,  if  we  assume  that  all 
females  are  born  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 

These  are  things  which  are  only  remotely  brought  to 
men's  attention  when  they  have  to  pay  their  wives'  and 
daughters'  doctor  bills.  But  they  can  not  help  inferring, 
from  the  fashion-plates  in  illustrated  newspapers,  that  a  dis- 
eased appetite  for  wasp-like  figures  has  succeeded  the 
Jenness  Miller  craze.  Supreme  beauty  is  said  to  consist  in 
the  widest  possible  contrast  between  the  waist  and  the 
shoulders  above  and  the  hips  below.  It  is  an  ancient 
heresy.  The  stock  arguments  against  tight  lacing  will  be 
found  in  all  writers  on  female  costume,  from  the  Spectator 
to  Life.  But  as  the  polite  Addison  and  the  brilliant  Steele 
did  not  succeed  in  enlarging  the  British  waist  by  so  much  as 
a  single  inch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
the  diatribes  of  the  doctors  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  press 
will  probably  fail  to  expand  the  American  waist  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth.  If  fashion  decrees,  our  girls  will  culti- 
vate waists  which  can  be  circled  by  the  two  hands  of  their 
lovers  ;  for  it  is  a  received  doctrine  that  a  woman  is  a  mere 
lay  figure,  upon  which  any  hump,  or  hoop,  or  farthingale 
may  be  fastened  that  fashion-mongers  choose. 

Tight  lacing  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This 
tells  at  both  ends.  It  incarnadines  the  end  of  the  nose 
and  it  freezes  the  toes.  A  girl  who  laces  too  tight  can  be 
picked  out  in  a  crowd  by  her  red  nose.  And  that  organ, 
being  deprived  of  a  well-distributed  blood  supply,  shrinks  in 
substance  and  becomes  peaked.  Then  there  is  another  sure 
indication  of  overtight  lacing.  The  tight  lacer  will  always 
have  cold  feet.  The  blood  which  should  warm  them  has 
been  checked  in  its  downward  flow,  and  has  returned  to  the 
heart.  When  a  girl  complains  of  cold  feet,  especially  to- 
ward evening,  it  is  always  safe  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  her  corset.  Besides  checking  the  flow  of  the  blood,  tight 
lacing  displaces  all  the  central  organs  of  the  body.  The 
waist  of  a  ship  is  that  portion  which  lies  between  the  fore- 
castle and  the  quarter-deck  ;  the  waist  of  a  woman  is  that 
portion  which  lies  between  the  respiratory  organs  and  the 
abdominal  system  ;  and,  as  in  the  ship,  the  heaviest  guns 
and  the  magazines  are  in  the  waist,  so  the  female  waist  con- 
tains the  most  important  organs  of  the  body — the  heart,  the 
liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.  Compression  of  the  ribs 
displaces  all  these  organs.  It  drives  the  heart  into  one  lung 
and  the  liver  into  the  other.  It  crowds  the  stomach  so  close 
to  the  duodenum  that  it  can  hardly  find  room  for  the  work  of 
digestion.  The  result  is  a  series  of  diseases  which  are 
known  by  Greek  names  in  modern  science,  but  which  among 
laymen  are  mentioned  by  the  old  names  of  indigestion,  heart 
disease,  torpid  liver,  and  dyspepsia. 

One  fashion,  too,  leads  to  another.  Small  waists  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  large  hoops — as  the  history  of  costume 
shows.  When  the  marquise  of  the  regence  dropped  her 
waist  to  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches,  she  expanded  her  hoop 
till  the  circumference  which  touched  the  ground  measured 
eight  feet,  and,  on  windy  days,  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
garters  became  an  open  secret.  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  tilting  hoops  in  this  country.  Yet,  if  the  wasp  waist 
becomes  a  settled  fashion,  ladies  may  just  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  revival  of  the  monstrous  hoops  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  papas  must  prepare  for  the  construction 
of  elevators  in  their  private  residences. 

Whether  those  balloon-hoops  were  or  were  not  comfort- 
able, mere  men  are,  perhaps,  not  qualified  to  judge.  When 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  it  was  said  that  they 
were  a  frequent  cause  of  divorce,  as  there  was  not  room  in 
a  carriage  for  a  husband  to  sit  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
They  must  have  been  chilly  garments,  and  a  lady,  when  she 
got  into  one,  must  have  felt  like  a  gasteropod  mollusk  when 
it  popped  out  of  its  shell  at  the  approach  of  winter.  If 
they  should  again  become  the  fashion,  their  wearers  may 
possibly  make  another  and  a  successful  attempt  to  capture 
the  garment  which  is  generally,  though  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  men.  ~It  is  not  commonly  known 
that  the  first  wearers  of  breeches  were  women  ;  that  they 
were  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  girls  of  Judea,  when  your 
common  Jew  always  went  about  in  petticoats.  Men  stole 
the  garment  from  women  ;  if  the  Latter  want  it  back,  they 
have  the  same  excuse  that  Bismarck  had  for  annexing 
Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  sensible  girl  of  the  period  will  meet  the  attempt  to 
restore  small  waists  by  discarding  the  old-fashioned  corset 
altogether,  and  by  adopting  the  comfortable  garment  to 
which  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  has  given  her  name,  or  one  of  the 
corset-waists    which    have    been   constructed  on    its  model. 
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Thus  shall  she  lead  a  youth  without  pain  and  a  womanhood 
without  doctors.  So  shall  she  be  a  joy  in  her  mother's 
lousehold  and  a  prize  for  which  all  men  will  secretly  pine. 
vVe  can  assure  young  ladies  that  men  do  not  admire  hour- 
dass  figures.     Looking  forward,  through  the  dim  distance, 

0  the  elysium  of  bliss  which   crowns  a  successful  courtship, 

1  well-balanced  man  wants  a  girl  whose  waist  will  fit  into  the 
rrook  of  his  arm.  And  Angelina  should  be  told  that  if  she 
iivides  her  stomach  into  two  lobes  through  tight  lacing,  her 
£dwin  will  know  perfectly  well  to  what  cause  to  ascribe  the 
.trange  noises  which  roar  and  rumble  around  his  Angelina's 
:quatorial  zone. 

The  Examiner  has  never  declared  itself  openly  as  a 
tumorous  paper,  but  an  article  of  a  few  days  ago,  presenting 
;ables  of  the  electoral  vote  as  that  journal  would  like  to  have 
It,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  about  to  enter  the  lists  of 
tromic  journalism.  It  devises  all  sorts  of  combinations,  ex- 
cept the  probable  ones,  and  shows  that  if  its  figures  are 
lorrect,  Cleveland  must  be  elected  beyond  a  doubt ;  but 
he  cardinal  mistake  it  has  made  is  in  calculating  the 
presidential  election  of  1S92  on  the  basis  of  the  State  elec- 
lions  of  1890.  Its  own  table  will  show  more  clearly  than 
I  nything  else  the  radical  defect  in  this  sort  of  calculation. 
L'be  Examiner  says  : 

I  I  To  give  an  idea  of  the  way  people  manage  political  computations, 
t  ere  is  the  way  the  electoral  college  would  look  on  the  basis  of  the  vote 


CLEVELAND 


HARRISON". 

California 9 

Colorado 4 

Idaho 3 

Maine 6 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 9 

Nevada 3 

North  Dakota 3 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 32 

South  Dakota 4 

Vermont 4 

Washington 4 

Wyoming 3 

17  

Montana 3  **6 

ebraska 8  weaver. 

ew  Hampshire 4     Kansas 10 

Jersey 10 

ew  York 36 

orth  Carolina 11 

hode  Island 4 

>uth  Carolina 9 

EDnessee 12 

ixas 15 

rginia 12 

est  Virginia 6 

isconsin 12 


I  assachusetts 15 

[  ichigan 9 

Mississippi 


of  Cleveland  carrying  any  of  the  States  mentioned  in  tables 
V.  and  VI.,  unless  it  be  Connecticut — and  even  there  his  own 
party  is  in  revolt  on  the  money  question — or  possibly  In- 
diana, than  there  is  of  Harrison  getting  the  electoral  vote  of 
Texas. 

But  even  such  fine  and  delicate  humor  as  this  palls  on  the 
senses  after  a  time,  and  we  turn  to  facts  and  reason  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  Argonaut  published  a 
table,  based  on  the  record  of  the  elections  of  1SS4  and  188S, 
showing  how,  in  the  doubtful  States,  and  in  some  which  are 
usually  credited  to  the  Democrats,  the  Democrats  had  lost 
votes  from  1884  to  iSSS,  and  as  a  corrective  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Examiner^  we  reproduce  this  table,  the  first 
column  being  Cleveland's  pluralities  in  1884  and  the  second 
his  pluralities  in  1S88,  except  those  in  the  second  column 
marked  R,  which  indicate  a  Republican  plurality  : 

Plurality. 

States.                                                                   1SS4.  J8S3. 

Connecticut i(4*5  33^ 

Delaware 4.o«3  3-441 

Indiana 6,427  R.    2,348 

Kentucky 34.839  28,666 

Maryland 11,118  6,182 

Missouri 30,906  25.701 

New  York 1,047  R-  M>373 

North  Carolina 17884  13,118 

Virginia 6,003  J-539 

West  Virginia 4,221  552 

If,  as  we  have  said  before,  Cleveland  is  the  genuine  ex- 
ponent of  Democracy,  or  rather,  if  Democracy  be  so  popular 
in  the  United  States  as  to  be  invincible,  how  did  it  occur 
that  four  years  of  Democratic  rule  should  make  a  change  of 
6,000  votes  in  Kentucky,  5,200  in  Missouri,  4,500  in  Vir- 
ginia, 3,700  in  West  Virginia,  1,100  in  Connecticut,  15,000 
in  New  York,  and  so  on?  If  Cleveland  barely  escapes  los- 
ing Connecticut  and  West  Virginia  in  1 888,  can  he  be  as- 
sured of  either  in  1892  ? 

The  following  is  the  most  reasonable  arrangement  of  the 
figures  of  the  electoral  college  which  we  have  found  yet,  and 
one  which  is  approved  generally  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  figuring  on  Presidential  elections.  In  1888,  the 
loss  of  New  York  defeated  Cleveland.  New  York  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  Democratic  success  in  1888.  It  is  as 
necessary  to-day.     The  new  apportionment  gives  : 


REPUBLICAN    GAINS 


There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  consolation  to  Democrats 

this  table  if  any  sensible  person  could  believe  that  such 
tates  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
lontana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  "York,  Rhode 
land,  and  Wisconsin  were  in  the  slightest  danger  of  going 
•emocratic  at  the  election  in  November.  There  are  only 
of  this  list,  New  York  and  Indiana,  which  are  even 
assed  as  doubtful,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  others,  sub- 
acted  from  the  Cleveland  side  and  added  to  the  Harrison 
de,  will  make  the  composition  of  the  electoral  college  look 
:ry  different,  besides  being  very  much  nearer  the  actual  fact 

the  case. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  humorous  portion  of  the  Exam- 
•er's  article,  for  this  table  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have 
jen  meant  seriously.  It  is  when  it  gets  to  figuring  down 
osely  that  the  paper  in  question  becomes  really  facetious. 
1  making  up  combinations  to  fire  the  Democratic  heart,  it 
ves  the  following  as  "a  few  of  the  combinations  by  which 
majority  can  be  obtained"  : 


1. 

I  South 159 

rw  York 36 

rw  Jersey     ...      10 

nnecticut 6 

iiana 15 

226 
II. 


New  Hampshire 4 

Rhode  Island 4 

Connecticut 6 

Indiana 15 

Michigan 6 

Wisconsin 12 

223 


c  South 159  i  The  South 159 

rw  York 36  ■  New  Jersey 10 

rw  Jersey   10    Connecticut 6 

diana 15  I  Indiana ig 

ichigan 3  I  Michigan 5 

'.  Wisconsin 12 

223    Illinois 24 


III. 

>e  South 159 

rw  York 36 

w  Jersey. 10 

nnecticut 6 


VI. 


231 


nsm 


IV. 


226 


The  South 159 

New  Jersey 10 

Connecticut 6 

1  ndiana 15 

Michigan 5 

Wisconsin 12 

California 9 

Washington  - 4 

Montana 3 


e South,  less  Virginia,  West  Vir- 

linia,  and  Alabama 130 

w  York 36 

w  Jersey  10  223 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  combination,  except  those 
mbered  V.  and  VI.,  New  York  plays  a  prominent  part. 
hen  the  consideration  of  the  loss  of  that  State  is  taken  up, 
lat  is  done  to  make  up  the  deficit  ?  Merely  the  cool  as- 
mption  in  the  first  instance  that  the  Democrats  can  carry 
mnecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and 
the  second,  that  Cleveland  can  defeat  Harrison  in  Con- 
cticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California,  Wash- 
fton,  and  Montana.  Of  a  verity  this  would  rejoice  Rain- 
w-chaser  Brice's  heart  could  not  even  he  see  through  the 
er  folly  and  absurdity  of  it.     There  is  no  more  probability 


Old  States. 

California 1 

Colorado 1 

Illinois 2 

Kansas 1 

Massachusetts 1 

M  innesota 2 

Nebraska 3 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Wisconsin 1 


IS 


New  States. 

Idaho 3 

Montana 3 

North  Dakota 3 

South  Dakota 4 

Washington 4 

Wyoming 3 


Republican  loss,  Michigan 6 

Republican  gain  by  new  apportionment 29 

DEMOCRATIC    GAINS. 
Texas.. 


Michigan 7 

Total .     14 


Alabama 1 

Arkansas 1 

Georgia 1 

Missouri 1 

New  Jersey 1 

Gain  in  Democratic  electors  by  new  apportionment 14 

The  new  apportionment  enables  the  Republicans  to  elect 
without  Indiana.  It  does  not  enable  the  Democrats  to  elect 
without  New  York.  They  must  have  its  thirty-six  votes. 
As  Harrison  beat  Cleveland  in  New  York  by  14,373  votes 
in  1888,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  again 
by  an  even  larger  vote  in  1S92. 

To  put  this  in  another  and  possibly  a  more  easily  com: 
prehensible  way,  if  we  start  with  Harrison's  223  and  Cleve- 
land's 168,  in  1888,  and  add  the  new  votes  to  them,  Har- 
rison should  have  233  plus  16  and  17,  or  266,  while  Cleve- 
land should  have  168  plus  7  and  3,  or  178.  If  we  should 
concede  New  York  to  Cleveland,  the  result  will  be  :  Har- 
rison, 266  minus  36,  or  230  ;  Cleveland,  178  plus  36,  or 
214  ;  which,  of  course,  elects  Harrison. 

In  any  way  the  problem  can  be  studied  it  favors  Harrison, 
except  on  the  extraordinary  assumption  of  the  Examiner  that 
six  or  eight  Republican  States  will  go  Democratic.  While  it 
had  its  hand  in,  that  journal  might  as  well  have  claimed  the 
solid  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  in  which  case  it  would  not 
have  been  much  wider  of  the  mark  than  it  is  now. 


Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Democratic  party  had  opposed 
any  system  of  national  banks.  When  President  Jackson  re- 
moved the  deposits  and  virtually  closed  the  United  States 
bank,  he  in  measure  suggested  the  State  banks  as  fit  custo- 
dians of  the  public  moneys  of  the  government.  As  a  con- 
sequence many  of  the  States  made  changes  in  the  law  gov- 
erning banks  to  conform  to  the  Democratic  idea  as  suggested 
by  President  Jackson,  the  greatest  leader  of  the  party. 
Thence  arose,  with  other  banks,  the  virtually  irresponsible 
institutions,  particularly  in  the  new  States,  known  as  wild- 
cat banks.  Banks  were  then  of  issue  and  deposit.  Bank- 
notes, or  bills,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  were  the  ac- 
customed currency  of  the  country.  Gold  coin — eagles,  half 
and  quarter-eagles  were  the  orrly  denominations  coined — was 
rarely  in  circulation.  Among  the  people,  silver  coins — half- 
dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes  of  American  coinage 
and  the  Spanish  coins  which  passed  for  quarters,  shillings,  and 
sixpences — and  bank-bills,  of  from  one  dollar  to  ten  dollars, 


constituted  the  general  currency.  American  silver  dollars 
and  bank-bills  of  above  ten  dollars  were  rarely  in  circulation. 
The  banks  were,  however,  only  State  banks,  and  even  within 
the  State  their  bills  were  subjected  to  a  discount  of  from  one- 
half  a  cent  to  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Beyond  the  State, 
the  discount  increased  with  the  distance  and  the  reputed  con- 
dition of  the  bank.  But  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  highest 
general  credit  in  their  own  State  were  not  received  at  par 
value  in  an  adjoining  or  remote  State.  The  bills  of  the 
United  States  bank  in  Philadelphia,  before  Jackson's  per- 
emptory removal  of  the  government  deposits  and  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  bank  thereby,  had  circulated  at  par  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  country — in  States  and  Territories  alike.  The 
great  need  for  a  currency  that  should  supply  this  gen- 
eral want  was  everywhere  felt.  The  sub-treasury  scheme 
of  Senator  Benton  and  other  great  Democratic  lights,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Van  Buren,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated as  "the  divorce  of  bank  and  State,"  was  popularly 
rejected  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840,  and  subse- 
quently the  treasury-note  system  came  into  operation.  It 
was  retained  until  the  Civil  War  period,  when  the  legal-tender 
notes,  or  greenbacks,  were  introduced.  Afterward  came  the 
national  banks,  and  in  every  locality  within  the  United  States 
the  note  of  every  national  bank  is  current  at  its  face  value, 
without  regard  to  the  State  or  Territory-  in  which  the  bank  is 
located.  The  government  is  in  ever)'  case  the  thoroughly 
solvent  indorser  to  its  face  value,  and  holds  its  own  bonds  as 
the  unquestioned  surety  for  every  dollar  issued  by  the 
bank. 

There  are  none  who  have  had_  practical  experience  of  the 
State  banks  who  will  care  to  abolish  the  national  banks  and 
return  to  the  system  of  State  banks.  The  national  banks 
assure  to  every  individual  the  full  dollar  of  the  note 
he  possesses,  against  time  and  circumstance  —  the  dollar 
of  one  hundred  cents,  without  discount  or  loss.  But 
notwithstanding  this  absolute  solvency  of  the  paper  issue 
of  national  banks,  the  Democratic  part)',  in  its  national 
platform,  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  issues  of  State  banks,  in  order  to  place 
them  on  equality  with  national  banks  in  currency  issue  ; 
in  effect,  to  rehabilitate  the  State  banks,  and  enable  them  to 
circulate  their  dubious  notes  as  formerly.  Inasmuch  as  the 
losses  by  depreciated  or  worthless  bank-notes  under  the  old 
State  banks  system  almost  wholly  fell  upon  the  farmers 
and  workingmen  and  only  slightly  upon  the  rich  ;  and  as  the 
Democratic  party  professes  to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  farmers  and  working-classes,  it  is  remarkable,  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that  it  now  seeks  to  return  to 
the  banking  system  of  the  States  by  which  the  masses  were 
deceived  and  defrauded  ;  to  abandon  the  safe  and  con- 
venient currency  issued  by  the  national  banks  and  secured 
absolutely  at  full-face  value  by  the  government,  and  go  back 
to  the  ante-war  system,  with  its  uncertainty  and  actual 
loss.  Men  under  middle  age,  especially  the  men  of  Cali- 
fornian  nativity  and  training,  have  never  experienced  the 
quality  of  State-bank  paper  and  suffered  therefrom.  The 
State  constitution  forbids  banks  of  issue  and  circulation. 
But  the  votes  which  would  elect  Cleveland  would  also  re- 
establish the  old  and  discarded  State-bank  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  consequences  to  be  feared  in  the  event  of  Demo- 
cratic success. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  io,  1892. 


TWO    MEN    AND    A    WOMAN. 


An  Episode  in  which  Civilization  Gave  Way  to  Primitive  Impulse. 


Henry  Wilmerding's  dwelling-place  was  not  in  any  wild  and 
unsettled  part  of  the  world,  where  it  might  be  supposed  that 
personal  safely  could  only  be  preserved  by  personal  caution 
and  personal  daring  or  readiness,  but  in  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  apartment  -  house,  conveniently  and  centrally 
located  on  the  most  fashionable  avenue  of  the  city.  His 
sitting-room  was  richly  and  comfortably  furnished ;  there 
were  handsome  rugs  upon  the  floor,  and  the  rays  from  the 
shaded  lamp  fell  upon  a  table  covered  with  books,  and 
papers,  and  the  latest  magazines.  On  the  walls  were  many 
pictures,  engravings,  etchings,  and  paintings,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  book-cases,  which  ran  around  the  room,  were  a  few 
pieces  of  well-selected  bric-a-brac  and  small  statuary,  while 
the  books  themselves,  which  filled  all  the  cases,  were  further 
evidence  of  his  taste  and  cultivation. 

Surely  his  was  a  home  where  he  might  feel  secure  against 
any  violence  or  attack  of  any  sort.  There  were  chairs  about 
so  comfortable  as  to  invite  any  occasional  occupant  of  them 
to  repose,  and  quiet,  and  forgetfulness  of  trouble  ;  but  in 
one  of  the  easiest  of  these,  drawn  near  the  table  with  the 
lamp,  Henry  Wilmerding  sat  cleaning  a  revolver — an  occu- 
pation which  seemed  almost  improper,  or  at  least  incongru- 
ous, in  such  surroundings.  He  had  removed  the  cylinder  of 
the  pistol  from  its  barrel  and  stock,  and  was  carefully  rub- 
bing it  with  a  silk  cloth,  while  upon  the  table  at  his  hand 
were  the  cartridges  he  had  taken  from  its  chambers. 

Suddenly  the  door,  which  he  had  carelessly  left  unlocked, 
was  opened  violently  from  without,  and  a  roan  entered  the 
room.  Wilmerding  rose  quickly,  in  astonishment  and  anger  ; 
but  the  new-comer  said  at  once  : 

"  Sit  down  ! "  And,  taking  his  hand  from  his  overcoat- 
pocket,  where  it  had  been  concealed,  he  pointed  a  cocked 
pistol  straight  at  Wilmerding's  breast.  Wilmerding  was 
overcome  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intrusion  and  the  action 
of  the  man,  so  terrible  in  its  significance.  His  knees 
trembled,  and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair,  weak  and,  for  the 
moment,  unnerved  ;  but  presently,  as  he  saw  the  man  look- 
ing at  him  somewhat  contemptuously,  he  rallied,  and  it  was 
with  apparently  perfect  composure  that  he  said  : 

"  Your  command  is  peremptory  and  unpleasant  ;  but  you 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  enforce  it     Well  ?  " 

The  man  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  where  he 
stood  silently  for  a  moment,  looking  down  at  Wilmerding. 
Then  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  picture  of  a  woman 
which  stood  upon  the  table,  in  a  sort  of  easel-frame.  He 
struck  it  violently  with  his  left  hand,  knocking  it  to  the 
floor. 

"How  dare  you  have  that — her  picture,  there?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  see  here,"  Wilmerding  answered,  in  proud  careless- 
ness, although  he  looked  at  the  pistol  still  pointing  directly 
toward  him,  and  then  past  it  at  the  angry  eyes  of  his 
visitor,  "  I  can't  change  my  arrangements  to  suit  the  whim 
of  an  uninvited  and  unwelcome  guest.  Pray,  why  have  you 
favored  me  with  this  visit,  Mr.  David  Bradford  ?  " 

"  You  know  well  enough  why  I  have  come." 

"  Apparently  you  have  come  to  quarrel  with  me.  You 
could  not  have  chosen  a  happier  time — for  you,"  Wil- 
merding returned,  as  he  glanced  at  his  own  now  useless 
pistol. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  Bradford  replied  as  he  noted  the  direction  of 
Wilmerding's  glance.  "Now,  I  can  wait;  I  can  kill  you 
when  1  please  ;  I  can  be  sure  that  you  will  feel  all  that  it 
means  ;  I  can  know  that  you  will  appreciate  your  punish- 
ment. Had  you  been  ready,  I  would  have  been  compelled 
to  be  quicker — that  is  all." 

"  Indeed  ? "  asked  Wilmerding  :  "  yet  I  daresay  I  would 
not  have  used  my  pistol  any  more  than  I  now  care  for  help. 
This  matter  can  be  settled  in  only  one  way.  But,  if  you 
hold  that  position  long  your  hand,  steady  as  it  is,  will  shake. 
Sit  down.     You  will  be  more  comfortable." 

Bradford  sat  down  and  folded  his  arms  upon  the  table  be- 
fore him.  He  held  the  pistol,  still  cocked  ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  pointed  at  Wilmerding.  For  a  moment  or  so  Brad- 
ford looked  silently  at  Wilmerding,  who,  whatever  fear  he 
may  have  felt,  showed  no  sign  of  it. 

"  You  are  cool,"  Bradford  said  at  last 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  very  cool." 

"  I  can  be  very  hot.     At  present,  I  prefer  to  be  cool." 

"  Do  you  think  that  because  I  give  you  time  I  may  spare 
you  ?     Do  you  think  that  any  plea  of  yours  will  help  you  ?" 

"  When  I  plead  with  you,  you  may  respond,"  Wilmerding 
replied  disdainfully,  retaining  his  wonderful  command  of  him- 
self. 

"  And  yet  life  should  be  very  pleasant  to  you  ;  one  would 
think  you  would  find  it  worth  your  while  to  save  it." 

"It  would  be  mere  bravado  to  say  that  I  court  death," 
Wilmerding  replied,  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  will 
not  stoop  to  that" 

"  Yet  death  is  before  you — imminent  and  certain." 

"  You  are  very  cool,  too." 

"  I  am.  Yet  man  never  had  greater  reason  to  lose  his 
self-control  than  1  ;  no  man  ever  had  greater  cause  for  pas- 
sion or  anger  than  I.  My  very  coolness  makes  my  purpose 
more  certain.  Passion  will  not  blind  me  :  I  will  not  lose 
my  way." 

"Then  why  do  we  wait,  Bradford?" 

"  You  have  grown  tired  of  the  situation  ?  I  do  not  won- 
der.    I  have  something  to  ask,  however." 

"  A  favor  to  ask  ? " 

"Yes.  You  owe  me  something  for  the  havoc  and  ruin 
you  have  wrought  in  my  life." 

"  I  have  wrought  no  havoc,  no  ruin.  Kor  whatever  of 
ruin  you  have  come  to,  you  arc  yourself  responsible.  It  is 
you  who  should  be  called  upon  for  payment,  for  reparation. 
"3ut  let  that  go.  I  did  not  mean,  1  do  not  choose,  to  meet 
any  accusation  you  may  wish  to  bring  against  me." 


"  As  you  please  ;  it  will  save  time." 

"  Yes  ;  but  from  your  own  point  of  view,  do  I  owe  you 
more  than  my  life  will  pay  ? " 

"  More,  Wilmerding  ?  Far  more.  What  good  will  your 
death  do  me  ?  Do  you  think  that  1  have  failed  to  consider 
the  cost  of  my  step  to  me?  It  is  punishment  for  you,  not 
reward  for  me,  that  I  propose  to  seek  in  this  way." 

As  Bradford  spoke,  he  unfolded  his  arms  and  touched 
gently,  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  his  pistol.  Wil- 
merding did  not  show  that  he  noted  the  action  of  Bradford. 
He  laughed  coolly. 

"  You  must  have  arrived  at  your  judgment,  and  planned 
this — this  execution  of  it,  deliberately,"  he  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  is  as  a  judge,  righteous  and  pure,  that  it  pleases 
you  to  pose  ? " 

"  Pose  ?  "  Bradford  repeated. 

"  I  think  that  that  is  the  word.  It  may  be  that  you  deceive 
yourself  ;  but  you  can  not  deceive  me.  I  know  you  too  well, 
Mr.  Bradford — altogether  too  well.  You  were  not  happy  in 
your  selection  of  an  audience.  But  come.  This  favor  you 
want  granted.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  statement ;  I  want  you  to  write  and  sign  a  state- 
ment of  your  relations  with  my  wife." 

Wilmerding  expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  a  favor 
should  be  asked  of  him  in  a  long,  low  whistle.  He  looked 
sharply  and  questioningly  at  Bradford,  in  whose  determined 
face  and  unchanging  attitude  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
meant  either  to  relent  in  his  purpose  or  to  relax  his  vigi- 
lance. Then  Wilmerding  moved  closer  to  the  table  and 
drew  paper  before  him. 

"  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  easier  to  do  than  that,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  my  statement  will  not  gratify  you. 
To  be  complete  it  will  have  to  tell  of  your  relations,  too — of 
your  foolish  neglect,  your  inhuman  cruelty,  your  falsity,  and 
your  baseness." 

"  You  may  include  what  you  please." 

"And,  as  for  my  relations,  why  should  I  not  write  of 
them  ?  The  whole  world  may  know  of  them  as  well  as 
not." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  do  not  care  for  only  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  world  knows  or  may  know.  That  would 
not  be  worth  the  asking  for." 

""  Then "    Wilmerding    began  ;    but   Bradford    inter- 
rupted him. 

"  I  want  a  complete  statement — a  truthful  statement,  no 
matter  who  is  harmed,  no  matter  who  is  incriminated." 

Wilmerding,  as  if  his  task  were  a  hopeless  one,  pushed 
away  the  paper  he  had  drawn  before  him.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair. 

"Ah,  I  knew,"  he  said;  "I  thought  so.  You  do  not 
want  the  only  statement  I  can  write — that  would  not  serve 
your  purpose.  You  seek  to  justify  yourself.  You  do  not 
want  the  truth  ;  it  is  not  truth  you  want  at  all,  but  a  lie.  I 
will  not  write  it.     Yet  I  thank  you." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  given  you  a  chance." 

"A  chance?"  Wilmerding  repeated,  as  though  he  did  not 
understand.  "  I  thanked  you  because  you  had  not  tried  to 
bargain  with  me  ;  because  you  had  not  offered  me  my  life 
in  exchange  for  the  lying  statement  you  want.  That  great 
dishonor  you  have  spared  me,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  But  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you  ;  I  will  give  you 
your  life  for  the  statement  I  want." 

Wilmerding  rose.  He  pushed  his  chair  from  him  so  that 
it  fell  noisily  to  the  floor.  For  the  first  time  in  the  inter- 
view he  spoke  angrily  and  without  the  control  of  himself  he 
had  maintained. 

"  You  scoundrel !  "  he  said.  Bradford  rose  from  his  seat, 
recoiled  a  step  or  two,  raised  his  pistol,  but  then  lowered  it 
again  as  Wilmerding  spoke  on.  "  How  dare  you  think  of 
me  so  badly  ?  How  dare  you  think  1  would  purchase  even 
life  at  such  a  price  as  that?  You  want  the  truth, 'you  say. 
I  do  love  your  wife.  Is  that  the  truth  you  want  ?  I  do  love 
your  wife  more  than  I  love  life  or  fear  death.  I  love  her,  I 
say  ;  but  no  word  of  love  from  me  has  ever  hurt  her  ears. 
No  word  of  love  for  me  has  ever  sullied  her  lips  ;  yet  I  know- 
she  loves  me.  That  is  the  most  glorious  truth  I  know.  She 
loves  me  as  she  never  did,  never  could  have  loved  you." 

Wilmerding,  as  though  now  he  only  wished  that  some  end 
might  be  brought  to  the  interview,  any  end  to  the  suspense, 
leaned  far  over  the  table  toward  Bradford  and  pulled  his 
waistcoat  open,  impatiently.  Bradford  raised  his  pistol 
again,  his  finger  was  on  the  trigger. 

"  Do  not  be  impatient,"  he  said.  "  Y'ou  may  even  now 
change  your  decision  and  save  your  life." 

Wilmerding  straightened  himself  and  pulled  at  his  collar 
as  though  he  found  it  hard  to  breathe.  Then  he  raised  his 
hand  as  if  imploringly. 

"  Wait,"  he  said.     "  One  minute  !" 

"  Ah  !  "  Bradford  said,  as  he  smiled  scornfully  ;  "  you 
know  the  terms." 

"  And  you  can  think  I  will  accept  them  ?  Wait.  There, 
in  that  cabinet  behind  you- " 

Bradford  smiled  again  and  shook  his  head.  Wilmerding 
divined  his  thought  at  once. 

"You  fear  to  turn?"  he  went  on,  and  he,  too,  smiled  ; 
"you  are  wise.  But  if  you  will  only  extend  your  left  hand 
a  little,  you  may  open  it  for  me — so.  On  that  shelf — a  little 
lower,  please — there  is  a  box.     Hand  it  to  me." 

Bradford  had  followed  the  diiections  given  him  by  Wil- 
merding not  without  thought  of  what  might  be  intended  ; 
but  the  box,  he  found,  was  small  and  light.  It  could  contain 
no  weapon,  and  he  threw  it  carelessly  upon  the  table  be- 
tween them.  Wilmerding  took  it,  and  opened  it  and  looked 
at  its  contents. 

"Bradford,"  he  continued,  slowly,  "you  could  not,  I  sup- 
pose, have  retained  the  love  of  your  wife.  Fate  and  your- 
self— your  own  character — were  against  you  and  were  too 
strong  for  you  ;  but  you  might,  at  least,  have  tried  to  retain 
her  respect ;  you  might  have  chosen  not  to  make  all  her  life 
a  hideous  nightmare  ;  you  might  have  chosen  not  to  trample 
upon  her  and  upon  the  love  she  bore  you.  Even  now,  while 
seeking,  as  ynu  say,  to  do  but  justice  and  to  punish  me,  you 
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are  willing  to  make  her  the  life-long  victim  of  a  ruinou: 
scandal.  I  can  save  her.  You  are  secure  in  your  own  de 
fense,  for  it  is  the  way  to  let  such  a  crime  as  you  intend  go 
unpunished.  You  see  that  I  feel  the  unassailable  strength  of 
your  position  ;  I  have  felt  it  too  long  and  too  much  ;  I  have 
respected  only  too  well  your  rights  ;  I  have  chosen  not  to 
attempt  to  storm  the  barrier  her  horrible  blunder  of  long  ago 
put  between  my  love  and  me.  Had  I  cared  less  for  her  I 
might — who  knows  ? — have  taken  her  from  you  and  all  your 
world.  Ever  since  I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  her  and  to 
learn  to  love  her — good  fortune  I  call  it,  even  now,  though  I 
stand  in  your  power — I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  her — 
the  best  I  could  to  make  her  life  bearable,  to  lighten  her 
sorrows.  I  have  lived  my  life — I  have  not  been  an  angel ; 
but  toward  her  and  for  her  I  have  been  only  good.  And 
you  ?  Can  you  ever  say  so  much  ?  Now  you  offer  to  spare 
my  life.  I  decline  your  offer.  I  know  a  way  to  spare  her. 
Now — the  world  will  wonder  ;  but  scandal  will  not  touch 
her.     Be  a  little  generous  to  her." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  took  from  the  box  he  held  in 
his  hand  two  of  the  little  capsules  it  contained  and  swallowed 
them.     Almost  immediately  he  fell  backward. 

Bradford,  who  had  stood  motionless,  scarcely  comprehend- 
ing the  meaning  of  his  words,  stepped  toward  him.  He  had 
spoken  of  justice  and  punishment,  but  it  was  hate  that  made 
him  raise  his  pistol  and  fire  at  Wilmerding's  form.  After  a 
pause,  he  shot  again,  and  then,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  h 
fired  the  remaining  charges  in  his  revolver. 

October,  1892.  William  McKendree  Bangs. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Buddha  and  the  Woman. 
When  they  came  unto  the  river's  side, 
A  woman — dove-eyed,  young,  with  fearful  face 
And  lifted  hands — saluted,  bending  low  : 
"  Lord,  thou  art  he,"  she  said,  "who  yesterday 
Had  pity  on  me  in  the  fig-grove  here, 
Where  I  live  lone  and  reared  my  child  ;  but  he 
Straying  amid  the  blossoms  found  a  snake, 
Which  twined  about  his  wrist,  while  he  did  laugh 
And  tease  the  quick-forked  tongue  and  open  mouth 
Of  that  cold  playmate.     But  alas !  ere  long 
He  turned  so  pale  and  still,  I  could  not  think 
Why  he  should  cease  to  play,  and  let  my  breast 
Tall  from  his  Lips.    And  one  said,  '  He  is  sick 
Of  poison '  ;  and  another,  *  He  will  die  *  ; 
But  I,  who  could  not  lose  my  precious  boy, 
Prayed  of  them  physic,  which  might  bring  the  light 
Back  to  his  eyes  ;  it  was  so  very  small, 
That  kiss-mark  of  the  serpent,  and  I  think 
It  could  not  hurt  him,  gracious  as  he  was, 
Nor  hurt  him  in  his  sport.     And  some  one  said, 

'  There  is  a  holy  man  upon  the  hill — 
Lo  !  now  he  passeth  in  his  yellow  robe — 
Ask  of  the  Rishi  if  there  be  a  cure 
For  that  which  ails  thy  son.'     Whereon  1  came 
Trembling  to  thee,  whose  brow  is  like  a  god's. 
And  wept  and  drew  the  face-cloth  from  my  babe, 
Praying  thee  tell  what  simples  may  be  good. 
And  thou,  great  sir!  didst  spurn  me  not,  but  gaze 
With  gentle  eyes  and  touch  with  patient  hand, 
Then  draw  the  face-cloth  back,  saying  to  me, 

'  Yea,  little  sister,  there  is  that  might  heal 
Thee  first,  and  him,  if  thou  couldst  fetch  the  thing; 
For  they  who  need  physicians  bring  to  them 
What  is  ordained.     Therefore,  1  pray  thee,  find 
Black  mustard-seed,  a  tola  ;  only  mark 
Thou  take  it  not  from  any  hand  or  house 
Where  father,  mother,  child,  or  slave  hath  died  ; 
It  shall  be  well  if  thou  canst  find  such  seed.' 
Thus  didst  thou  speak,  my  Lord  !  " 

The  Master  smiled 
Exceedingly  tender.     "Yea,  I  spake  thus, 
Dear  Kisagotami !     But  didst  thou  find 
The  seed?" 

"  I  went,  Lord,  clasping  to  my  breast 
The  babe  grown  colder,  asking  at  each  hut 
Here  in  die  jungle  and  toward  the  town  : 

'  I  pray  you  give  me  mustard,  of  your  grace, 
A  tola,  black"  ;  and  each  who  had  it  gave, 
For  all  the  poor  are  piteous  to  the  poor ; 
But  when  I  asked,  '  In  my  friend's  household  here 
Hath  any  peradventure  ever  died — 
Husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  or  slave?'  they  said, 

'  O  sister!  what  is  this  you  ask?    The  dead 
Are  very  many,  and  the  living  few  I ' 
So  with  sad  thanks  I  gave  the  mustard  back, 
And  prayed  of  others;  but  the  others  said, 

'  Here  is. the  seed,  but  we  have  lost  our  slave!' 

'  Here  is  the  seed,  but  our  good-man  is  dead!" 

'  Here  is  some  seed,  but  he  that  sowed  it  died 
Between  the  rain-time  and  the  harvesting  ! ' 
Therefore  I  left  my  child — who  would  not  suck 
Nor  smile — beneath  the  wild  vines  by  the  strt-am 
To  seek  thy  face  and  kiss  thy  feet,  and  pray 
Where  1  might  find  this  seed  and  find  no  death, 
If  now,  indeed,  my  baby  be  not  dead. 
As  I  do  fear,  and  as  they  said  to  me." 

"  My  sister,  thou  hast  found,"  the  Master  said, 
"  Searching  for  what  none  finds,  that  bitter  balm 

I  had  to  give  thee.     He  thou  lovedst  slept 

Dead  on  thy  bosom  yesterday  ;  to-day 

Thou  knowest  the  whole  wide  world  weeps  thy  woe  ; 

The  grief  which  all  hearts  share  grows  less  for  one. 

Lo !  I  would  pour  my  blood  if  it  could  stay 

Thy  tears  and  win  the  secret  of  that  curse 

Which  makes  sweet  love  our  anguish,  and  which  drives 

O'er  fields  and  pastures  to  the  sacrifice — 

As  these  dumb  beasts  are  driven,  men  their  lords. 

I  seek  that  secret ;  bury  thou  thy  child  1 " 

—Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
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An  interesting  relic  of  the  old  clays  in  California — the  days 
before  the  "bear  flag"  was  raised  and  the  Argonauts  begar 
to  swarm  into  the  land — is  the  little  frame  house  near  Agua 
Caliente,  occupied  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  General,  then 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  Hooker.  Hooker  purchased  from  Gen 
era]  Yallejo  a  township  of  land,  and,  on  a  high  knoll  shel- 
tered by  oak-trees,  built  the  house,  which  is  still  standing. 
A  correspondent  visited  the  cottage  recently  and  found  ir 
the  attic  many  souvenirs  of  the  general's  stay  there,  amon£ 
them  a  saddle  and  some  pistols,  but  most  prized  of  all 
table  on  which  Hooker  used  to  play  chess  with  the  voting 
officers  of  the  garrison 


A  Chicago  paper  offered  ten  dollars  to  the  person  guess- 
ing the  nearest  to  the  number  of  lines  Grover  Cleveland's 
letter  of  acceptance  would  occupy  in  its  columns. 


October  io,  1S92. 
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THE    RETURN    OF    THE    NATIVE. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  on  the  Sights  that  Greet  Home-Coming  New  Yorkers. 

Now  that  the  cholera  scare  seems  to  be  subsiding,  people 
are  beginning  to  pour  back  into  the  city.  The  exiles — who 
were  shivering  on  deserted  seaboards  and  passing  dreary, 
home-sick  days  in  damp,  half-  furnished  cottages — are 
thronging  in  on  boat  and  train.  How  glad  they  are  to  get 
home  only  a  real  New  Yorker  knows.  It  is  only  fashion, 
not  inclination,  that  keeps  the  Gothamite  ranging  the  country 
till  Thanksgiving  Day.  Like  a  Parisian,  the  New  Yorker 
loves  his  native  city  as  he  does  his  best  girl.  Rolling  and 
thundering  down  the  long  tunnel  to  the  Forty-Second  Street 
depot,  entering  that  great,  curved  building,  with  its  high, 
airy  roof  and  its  wide,  echoing  length,  its  roaring  and  rever- 
berating of  long,  moving  trains,  its  rattle  of  trucks,  and  yells 
of  hackmen,  and  interminable  footfalls  of  hurrying,  dusty 
travelers  coming  in  and  hurrying,  tidy  travelers  going  out — 
the  New  Yorker's  heart  grows  light,  for  he  feels  himself  at 
home. 

He  has  no  regret  for  the  mountain  slopes  he  has  left, 
where  the  air  is  already  thin  and  clear  with  the  first  autumn 
days  ;  where  the  quiet,  dusty  roads  are  fringed  with  the 
chrome-yellow  plumes  of  the  golden-rod  ;  where  the  still, 
green  woodland  ways  are  dashed  with  the  crimson  and  dull 
red  of  the  young  maples  ;  where,  in  woody  copses,  the  big, 
coarse,  tufted  ferns  have  suddenly  grown  rust-colored,  and 
the  wild  rose-bushes  are  heavy  with  the  varnished  hips  and 
haws,  and  the  quail  sit  on  the  tops  of  stone  walls  and  let 
their  round,  liquid  call  sound  pensively  in  the  autumnal  still- 
ness. 

The  home-comer  is  glad  to  get  away  from  all  this.  He 
had  to  stand  it  longer  than  he  liked,  because  cholera  was  in 
the  ports  and  in  the  city,  and  his  family  were  afraid.  But 
in  the  morning  early,  by  the  light  of  the  newly  risen  sun,  he 
stands  on  the  deck  of  a  Sound  steamer  and  fondly  surveys 
that  great  hive  of  human  bees  which  is  his  home.  As  the 
bout  swings  up  from  Brooklyn  Bridge  toward  the  Hudson, 
the  city  glitters  to  the  sun,  the  taller  spires  catching  its  first 
rays,  pricked  at  their  peaks  with  gold  that  slides  slowly 
downward,  catches  the  golden  dome  of  the  World  building,  the 
tip  of  the  Tribune's  tall  tower,  the  old  brown  spire  of 
Trinity,  the  topmost  point  of  the  Equitable  Life  Building, 
the  square,  red  mass  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  then 
h  spreads  over  roof,  and  turret,  and  windowed  mansard,  and 
creeps  down  dtad  walls  and  slides  obtrusive,  oblique  rays 
into  wells  and  walled  courts. 

As  the  big,  unwieldy  boat  backs,  and  turns,  and  churns 
up  the  water  in  her  efforts  to  plough  her  way  into  her  own 
slip,  the  home-comer  may  dwell  upon  his  dear  city  at  a 
closer  view.  But  even  this  can  not  disillusion  him.  All  the 
dirty  slips,  set  close  like  horses'  stalls,  have  flung  out  lines  of 
high-standing  piles,  that  are  dripping  with  ooze,  and  green 
'  slime,  and  bits  of  browned  chains,  and  rusty  rings.  The 
water  between  these  shielding  walls  collects  on  its  surface 
every  sort  of  waif  and  stray  that  the  river  sweeps  down  as  it 
washes  the  city's  edges.  Under  the  overhanging  decks  of 
idle  steamers  and  in  the  shadows  oi"  wharf  and  dock,  the 
motionless,  dark-green  water  shows  its  surface  thick  with  the 
river's  findings  since  it  passed  the  marshes  near  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  All  sorts  of  ghastly,  horrible  things  wash  gently 
up  and  down  in  these  protected  corners,  and,  as  one  glances 
fearfully  downward,  one  can  not  suppress  the  sudden  creep- 
ing apprehension  that  one's  eyes  may  fall  among  the  other 
flotsam  and  jetsam  upon  some  grewsome  suicide  of  last 
night 

Looking  upward,  one's  glance  may  rest  upon,  one's  ears 
be  deafened,  one's  nostrils  be  offended  past  bearing,  by  West 
Street  early  of  a  fine  autumn  morning.  The  sun  that  shines 
alike  upon  the  just  and  unjust  shines  gloriously  upon  the 
riotous  traffic  of  West  Street,  and  rouses  from  their  lairs 
every  unearthly  smell  that  that  horrible  thoroughfare  can 
give  forth.  There  is  great  noise  in  West  Street  at  this 
bright  morning  hour — noise  of  a  thousand  trucks,  pouring 
down,  and  pouring  up,  and  pouring  in  from  side-street  and 
river-ferry  ;  noise  of  rolling  packing  cases,  and  falling  bales, 
and  thumping  barrels  ;  noise  of  a  block  in  the  slowly  moving 
stream  of  vehicles  ;  noise  of  whips  cracking,  of  wheels  re- 
volving, of  iron  hoofs  grinding  on  stone  ;  and,  loudest  of  all, 
noise  of  men  swearing  in  many  accents  oaths  of  divers  na- 
tions, but  vigorous,  marrowy  American  oaths  loudest  of  alL 

And  then  there  rise  upon  the  golden  morning  air  the 
many  unmatchable  smells  of  West  Street — the  smell  of  old 
bilge-water  and  rotting  piles  slime-coated  ;  the  smell  of 
salted  meats  and  fish  ;  the  smell  of  decayed  fruit — this  very 
strong ;  the  smell  of  bad  groceries,  and  fish-oil,  and  old 
leather  ;  the  smell  of  drains  suddenly  at  street- corners  ;  the 
smell  of  boiling  tar  and  singed  rope  as  you  pass  the  places 
where  new  docks  are  being  built ;  the  smell  of  ham  and  eggs 
and  coffee  cooking  as  you  ratde  by  frightful-looking  restau- 
rants ;  the  smell  of  general  dirtiness  everywhere  ;  the  smell  of 
fish  at  Washington  Market,  enough  to  make  you  faint  ;  the 
smell  of  onions  at  a  place  where  they  are  opening  barrels  of 
Bermuda  onions — strong,  but  fresh  and  clean  ;  and  now  and 
then,  like  a  breath  from  Paradise,  the  smell  of  the  sea — the 
fresh,  clear,  dancing,  open  sea,  blowing  in  on  some  vagrant 
breeze  that  has  lost  its  way  among  the  slips,  and  the  ships, 
and  the  trucks,  but  has  come  straight  up  from  the  place 
where  the  great  ocean-liners  are  rocking  idly  at  anchor  at  the 
upper  quarantine. 

A  perfume  is  said  to  bring  back  a  memory  more  quickly 
than  a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  memorandum.  Some  of  the 
smells  on  West  Street  bring  back  memories  with  all  the 
effectiveness  of  the  most  delicate  and  sentimental  perfume. 
They  make  one  think  of  going  to  Europe  and  of  the  big 
steamers,  lying  waiting  in  their  slips.  They  recall  days 
when  one  has  gone  to  see  good  friends  off  for  a  three 
:  months'  tour  and  good  friends  off  who  are  not  coming  back 
again.  A  powerful  smell  of  bilge-water  brings  back  tKe  wet 
day  when  one  lunched  at  Delmonico's,  with  two  men  and 
two  women,  and  then  went  across  town  in  a  bobtail  car  full 


of  market-women  in  steaming  rubber-coats,  to  put  two  of  the 
party  on  the  Britannic^  en  route  for  a  long  visit  on  the  con- 
tinent. That  one  whiff  of  bilge-water  perfume  brings  the 
whole  thing  back — the  good  lunch  and  the  laughter,  the  ride 
across  town  in  the  little  car,  when  one  had  to  stand  and  hang 
to  astrap  while  one's  umbrella  rained  water  on  the  market- 
women's  laps. 

Then  the  great  steamer,  heaving  and  sighing  at  her  moor- 
ings, the  big,  red,  beefy-looking  English  and  Scotch  officers, 
with  peaked  caps  and  brass  buttons,  the  crowd  of  people  in 
the  red-velvet  saloon,  the  handsome  woman  in  the  fawn- 
colored  ulster  whose  husband  carried  all  the  wraps  and  bags, 
the  lady  who  bid  good-bye  to  a  score  of  friends  from  behind 
a  rampart  of  flowers.  Outside,  the  low  sweep  of  the  level, 
yellow  decks  shining  with  moisture,  the  melancholy  couples 
stolen  out  there  in  the  wet  to  bid  tender,  tearful  farewells,  the 
horrible  glimpse  down  into  the  steerage,  where  the  dull-eyed 
women  and  men  stood  about  like  catde  in  the  dumb  n  retch- 
edness  of  illness  and  poverty,  the  curious  impassiveness  of 
the  two  young  Englishmen  in  mackintoshes  and  deer-stalker 
caps,  who  looked  down  on  this  sad  spectacle,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  despairing  boldness  with  which  two  members  of  one's 
own  party  sauntered  away  to  the  bow,  and  there,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  kissed  each  other  good-bye. 

And  one  whiff  of  bilge  water  is  sufficient  to  bring  all  this 
back,  even  to  the  feeling  of  dampness  that  came  up  through 
the  soles  of  your  shoes,  the  wet  rustling  made  by  the  cape  of 
your  mackintosh,  the  scent  of  the  bunch  of  dark-purple 
violets  that  one  of  the  girls  wore  in  the  front  of  her  long 
tan-colored  coat,  the  very  expression  of  tearful  apology  that 
you  noticed  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  had  been  led  off  to 
the  bow  to  be  kissed,  when  she  came  loitering  back  to  the 
rest  of  her  party,  who  all  stood  in  a  line  waiting  for  her  and 
trying  to  look  as  if  they  had  not  seen  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  bow.  A  whiff  of  bilge  water  brings  this  back,  so 
does  the  smell  of  tarred  rope  and  of  stale  salt-water,  so,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  does  the  smell  of  a  damp  mackintosh 
and  the  exquisite,  soft  scent  of  violets  on  a  wet  day. 

When  you  turn  out  of  West  Street  you  leave  the  sugges- 
tion of  Europe  and  ocean  greyhounds,  the  bounding  main, 
and  wind-swept  decks  far  behind.  The  smells  on  the  street 
you  turn  down  suggest  only  cholera  and  the  lapis-lazuli  skies 
of  Italy.  This  is  a  street  where  many  nations  appear  to 
meet  and  shake  hands,  and  where  a  fondness  for  the  meet- 
ings in  the  market-place,  that  was  supposed  to  show  such  a 
bad  spirit  in  the  Pharisees,  marks  the  inhabitants.  You  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  little  tag-end  of  foreign  New  York — Italian, 
probably.  The  place  is  dirty,  and  the  dwellers  in  that  un- 
savory spot  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  up  and 
down  or  sit  at  upper  windows  looking  out  on  the  life  of  the 
quarter. 

There  were  villainous  faces  at  some  of  those  open  win- 
dows— old  people,  wrinkled  deep  and  of  an  unearthly  dirti- 
ness, young  people,  quite  handsome,  a  few  women  with  the 
low  foreheads,  the  smooth  brows,  and  velvet,  dark  eyes  of 
Italy.  The  rooms  in  which  they  sat,  and  of  which  one 
caught  occasional  glimpses,  were  frightful.  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  condition,  could  never  five  in  such  pens  as 
most  of  these  were.  There  were  meagre  grocery-stores, 
with  mangy,  lean-flanked  cats  sitting  in  the  doorway.  There 
were  restaurants,  very  dirty,  with  long  windows,  through 
which  one  saw  brown  men,  with  sleek  black  hair  and  big 
black  mustaches,  eating  strange  food.  One  man,  facing  the 
street,  wore  a  faded  red  fez  and  had  hollow  cheeks  and 
melancholy,  hungry  black  eyes. 

On  the  pavement,  loitering  aimlessly  with  a  pleasant  air  of 
being  persons  of  elegant  leisure,  were  the  denizens  of  this 
little  foreign  city  within  one  great  American  city.  The 
women  were  stout,  and  big,  and  brown,  and  looked  healthy 
and  strong.  They  wore  cotton  dresses,  sometimes  striped  in 
bright  colors,  and  on  their  heads  little  shawls  of  grass-green 
or  solferino  pink.  From  under  the  shawls  greasy  black 
braids  hung  down  below  their  waists.  Now  and  then,  from 
a  high  window  in  a  sloping  roof  or  an  open  doorway  all 
black  beyond,  a  face  flashed  that  had  all  the  dark,  mysterious 
beauty  of  Italy  in  the  black  hair  rippling  back  under  a  scarlet 
kerchief,  the  olive  cheeks,  the  red  lips  laughing  in  a  burst  of 
sudden  gayety,  while  against  the  brown  throat  the  great  hoop 
ear-rings  swung. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  emigrant  settled  in  New 
York  is  a  beauty  that  looks  its  best  in  the  distance  of  the 
upper  window  or  the  shadowed  doorway.  Near  by,  it  is 
dirty  and  coarse.  Leaning  forward  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow for  another  glimpse  of  it,  one's  gaze  is  caught  en  route 
by  a  small  girl,  with  rough  dark  hair,  who  comes  bursting 
out  of  a  doorway  holding  in  her  hand  a  wire  trap.  This  is 
full  of  some  dark,  moving  creatures  running  over  and  under 
each  other.  What  on  earth  are  they  ?  They  look  about  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  A  few  loungers  gather. 
The  child,  laughing  at  the  sport,  opens  the  trap,  shakes  its 
contents  into  the  street,  and  hops  back  to  the  kerb.  The 
black  things  fall  scattering  on  to  the  cobbles.  What  are 
they — huge  black  beetles  ?  They  run  this  way  and  that. 
You  lean  out  of  the  carriage  window  in  fascinated  horror, 
and — the  carriage  rattles  round  a  corner.     What  were  they  ? 

New  York,  September  30,  1892.  Van  Gryse. 


Captivity  is  made  as  endurable  as  possible  for  the  Apache 
Indians,  who,  with  their  brutal  chief  Geronimo,  are  confined 
at  Mount  Vernon,  near  Mobile.  The  officers  of  the  post 
have  taken  an  interest  in  their  welfare  and  provided  them 
with  comforts.  Geronimo  has  been  the  gardener  of  the  gar- 
rison and  has  become  noted  locally  as  a  maker  of  canes. 
To  add  to  his  dignity  he  has  been  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  sit  in  judgment  over  offenders  of  his  tribe. 


Carrier-pigeons  played  interesting  parts  in  the  newspaper 
work  of  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain.  Important 
candidates  in  out-of-the-way  country  districts,  poorly  provided 
with  telegraphic  facilities,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
District,  were  accompanied  in  their  tours  by  newspaper  men 
provided  with  carrier-pigeons. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  widower  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  married  again  some  time  after  his  first  wife's  death. 
He  now  lives  in  King's  County,  Ireland,  and  sometimes 
preaches.     He  never  talks  of  his  early  romance. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  was  "  a  jolly 
old  soul,  and  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he."  He  was  three  times 
wedded,  his  last  venture  in  that  line  having  taken  place  eleven 
years  ago,  when  he  was  almost  seventy-nine  years  old.  The 
earl  has  been  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Lord  CapelL  who 
is  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

Colonel  Mapleson,  who  lately  was  robbed  of  his  watch 
and  chain,  has  received  a  heavy  one  from  California,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  From  the  gods  of  San  Francisco,  who  can 
not  forget  the  man  who  gave  musical  America  its  greatest  en- 
joyment in  the  present  generation,  and  sympathize  with  the 
robbery  in  Drury  Lane."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
who  these  "gods  of  San  Francisco"  are,  who  "sympathize 
with  the  robbery  in  Drury  Lane." 

Quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
who  are  credited  with  being  aristocrats  are  not.  They  are 
merely  nobles.  The  present  Lord  Brassey  is  the  son  of  a 
man  who  began  life  as  a  day-laborer.  Lord  St  Leonards  is 
the  grandson  of  a  barber.  Lord  Battersea  and  Lord  Playfair 
are  not  aristocrats.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  innumera- 
ble families  in  England  and  Scotland  whose  pedigree  can  be 
traced  for  centuries  through  a  genealogical-tree  without  a 
missing  or  a  doubtful  limb,  yet  whose  ancestors  were  not 
above  the  grade  of  gentlemen. 

M.  Zola  has  turned  on  the  critics  who  complain  of  inac- 
curacies in  "The  Downfall."  Their  criticisms,  he  says, 
"remind  him  of  the  chatter  of  old  soldiers  who  discuss 
garter-buttons  and  the  elasticity  of  braces."  In  controvert- 
ing one  point  of  criticism,  the  novelist  says  that  "  all  the  gen- 
erals from  Napoleon  downward  were  incapable.  Bazaine  was 
an  imbecile  ;  so,  too,  was  Canrobert,  as  well  as  MacMahon, 
who  ought  to  have  been  court-martialed  like  Bazaine.  So, 
too,  were  De  Failly  and  Trochu.  Lebrun  and  Donay  were 
the  only  intelligent  men  among  them." 

The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
out  loud,  so  to  speak,  and  there  were  times  when  his  audible 
expression  of  opinions  was  at  least  inopportune.  It  is  related 
of  him  by  a  London  journal  that,  during  divine  service,  when- 
ever the  rector  said,  "  Let  us  pray,"  his  royal  highness  would 
answer,  in  a  voice  audible  throughout  the  church  :  "Aye,  to 
be  sure  ;  why  not  ? "  Once  at  the  opera,  after  the  duke  had 
swept  the  house  with  his  glasses,  he  called  out,  in  a  tone  that 
reached  from  pit  to  dome  :  "  Why,  I  declare,  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  pretty  girls  in  the  house — not  half  a  dozen,  not 
half  a  dozen." 

The  marriage  of  Colonel  Cuthbert  Bullit  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Shreve  Ransom  was  solemnized  a  few  days  ago  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  bride,  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  enjoyed 
a  long  reign  in  society  as  a  beauty  and  a  belle.  Her  first 
husband  was  Judge  S.  P.  Goodloe.  Two  years  after  his 
death  she  became  the  wife  of  General  Ransom.  He  died 
several  years  ago.  Colonel  Cuthbert  Bullit  is  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  During  the  war  he  was  an  ardent  Unionist. 
President  Lincoln  made  him  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  His  young  wife  died  there,  and  after  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville. 

The  new  ministry  is  composed,  says  Mr.  Labouchere, 
mainly  of  "  sucking  patricians."  There  are,  at  all  events, 
quite  a  number  of  landlords.  Lord  Rosebery's  rent-roll  is 
$160,000  a  year ;  Lord  Spencer  claims  $230,000  a  year  from 
the  land  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  brother  Fabians  desire 
to  be  more  or  less  nationalized  ;  Lord  Ripon's  rental  is 
$244,000;  Lord  Kimberley's,  $125,000;  Mr.  A.  Acland  is 
heir  to  $190,000  a  year  from  land  ;  Lord  Houghton  has 
$55,000,  Lord  Carrington  $200,000,  Lord  Vernon  $  1 20,000, 
Lord  Chesterfield  $30,000,  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  $25,- 
000,  Lord  Ribblesdale  $35,000.  The  administration  hais 
also  plenty  of  rich  men — namely,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Campbell  Bannerman,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  A.  Morley,  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Majoribanks,  etc. 

Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  now 
famous  as  the  discoverer  of  Jupiter's  fifth  satellite,  is  only 
about  forty  years  old.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  according  to 
the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph,  he  was  "  earning  a  scanty 
living  as  a  clerk  in  a  photograph-gallery  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  succeeded  in  saving  enough  money  to  purchase  a  very 
small  telescope.  He  was  admitted  to  Yanderbilt  University 
as  assistant-instructor  in  astronomy,  and  there  the  budding 
genius  of  the  young  man  began  to  develop.  To  keep  the 
pot  boiling,  young  Barnard  gave  up  his  nights  to  a  search  of 
the  heavens  for  comets,  and  has  probably  discovered  more 
than  any  living  astronomer.  While  at  Vanderbilt,  he  received 
five  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  from  the  Rochester 
(Warner)  Observatory.  When  the  Lick  Observatory  was 
opened  he  was  offered  the  place  of  assistant-observer." 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Howard,  recently  reported,  leaves 
the  English  and  Irish  without  a  single  representative  in  the 
Sacred  College.  It  is  expected  that  nominations  will  soon 
be  made  among  the  English  prelates  at  least,  and  that  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Yaughan,  will  soon 
receive  the  red  hat.  His  elevation  will  almost  necessarily  be 
followed  by  the  elevation  of  Dublin's  archbishop  to  the  same 
honor.  The  elevation  to  the  purple  of  Mgr.  Stonoe,  Arch- 
bishop of  Trebizonde  and  a  resident  of  Rome,  is  probable. 
He  was  recently  the  bearer  of  the  pallium  to  Dr.  Vaughan. 
For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  England's 
politico-ecclesiastical  agents  at  the  Roman  court  and  is 
heartily  detested  by  the  Irish,  so  much  so  that  the  students 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome  never  acknowledge  his  presence 
when  they  encounter  him.  In  Fenian  times  he  had  I 
Ian,  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Pi" 
from  Rome  by  Pope  Pius.     He  is  now  advanced  in 
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A    BOUDOIR    STUDY. 

The  Duchess,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Rose. 

They  found  themselves  once  more  tete-a-tete  in  her  bou- 
doir, the  duchess  and  the  monkey. 

The  ancestors  of  her  grace  had  been  whipped  at  Crecy 
and  Poitiers,  together  with  their  king  ;  they  had  enjoyed  the 
high  privilege  of  handing  their  royal  master  a  napkin  when 
his  majesty  besmudged  himself  at  his  meals.  The  ladies  of 
her  grace's  family  had  held  the  prerogative  of  a  tabouret  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  they  had  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  against  the  decision  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
who  granted  the  same  favor  to  the  fair  ones  of  the  house  of 
Bouillon,  though  not  of  princely  blood  ;  by  force  of  their 
birth,  rank,  and  station,  they  had  possessed  the  invaluable 
right  to  keep  the  queen's  shift  ready,  whenever  her  majesty 
saw  fit  to  change  her  linen. 

The  ancestors  of  Coco  (Genus Semnopithecus — S.  entellus), 
male  and  female,  never  bad  cringed  to  royalty,  but  from 
times  remote  had  themselves  been  objects  of  religious  vener- 
ation to  millions  of  swarthy  Hindoos  in  far-away  India. 
His  escutcheon  showed  the  vair-potent  on  a  sable  field,  to 
distinguish  his  branch  of  the  family  from  the  other  one, 
reveling  in  potent-counter-potent  on  an  azure  field. 

Their  nobility  was  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
they  were  justly  proud  of  it,  the  duchess  and  the  monkey. 

To  be  impartial,  however,  since  the  value  of  a  genealogi- 
cal tree  depends  not  so  much  on  its  good  fruit  as  on  its  age, 
it  should  be  said  that  Coco  most  decidedly  had  the  best  of 
her  grace.  His  forefathers  had  been  on  record,  swinging  by 
their  tails  from  the  branches  of  holy  trees  at  the  Soorj  Khan, 
centuries  before  any  mention  was  made  of  her  ancestors, 
who  first  appeared  in  history  as  followers  of  Godfrey  before 
Ascalon. 

They  were  living  together  on  the  best  of  terms.  Coco 
was  a  character,  and  her  grace,  tinged  with  a  superstition, 
growing  in  disbelief  and  advancing  years,  often  sought  in- 
spiration from  the  'pranks  of  his  grave  unconventionally. 
Whenever  she  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven,  how  to  match  the 
color  of  gloves  and  hosiery,  she  turned  to  her  fetich.  The 
oracle  never  failed. 

The  duchess  had  been  vexed  and  worried  latety.  Mile. 
Leonie,  her  only  child,  fresh  from  the  convent,  had  shown 
determined  objections  against  the  match,  cut  and  dried  for 
her  as  a  matter  of  family  politics,  a  very  short  time  after  she 
was  born.  Assuming  that  the  general  idea  of  marriage 
ought  to  reach  its  fairest  bloom  and  blossom  in  a  girl  of  that 
age,  it  seemed  strange  that  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
young  nobleman,  set  apart  for  her,  failed  to  make  the  proper 
impression.  Raoul,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  heraldic 
quarters,  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  daughter,  the  mother 
had  to  find  out  the  reason  why.  It  did  not  take  her  long. 
There  was  a  foolish  attachment  to  a  mere  plebeian — that 
dashing  young  officer  in  the  chasseurs  a  pied,  Gaston  Duruy, 
true  son  of  his  father,  Aubrey  Duruy  ...  oh,  yes  !  Aubrey 
Duruy,  also  in  the  chasseurs  a  pied,  who  got  killed  by  the 
Prussians,  leading  his  regiment  at  Sedan.  Aubrey  Duruy 
.  .  .  once  upon  a  time  the  duchess  was  fresh  from  convent 
herself,  and — the  duke  never  knew  of  it — she  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  a  foolish  attachment  all  of  her  own. 

She  took  the  rosewood  casket  that  held  the  remains  of  all 
the  little  real  romance  her  life  had  known.  It  was  not  much, 
only  a  faded  rose  ;  but  it  was  more  than  had  been  good  for 
her.  Circumstances  proved  averse  to  her  desires  when  that 
rose  stood  blooming  and  blushing  in  the  moonlit  garden,  and 
her  sorrow  ever  after  gathered  new  thorns  from  remem- 
brance. She  was  proclaimed  the  happiest  among  the  happy, 
and  she  seemed  so  ;  but  all  had  been  empty  to  her — empty  as 
her  own  heart. 

True  love,  having  lost  the  battle,  lives  on  its  wounds  ;  the 
deeper  it  went,  the  more  we  cherish  the  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  and  time  that  brought  us  hurt  and  harm. 
This  was  the  rose  he  gave  her  when  parting,  long,  long  ago. 
She  held  it  between  her  fingers,  and  back  from  the  past 
came  to  her  the  stillness  of  that  summer  night  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  garden  and  the  sweet  words  he  spoke — back  it 
came,  as  the  melody  of  an  old  song,  half-forgotten,  all  of  a 
sudden  heard  again  from  a  passer-by  in  the  street. 

And  now  his  son  and  her  daughter  had  found  in  their 
hearts  the  secret  she  thought  was  hidden  so  well — the  old, 
old  story.  Poor  Leonie,  innocent  yet  of  the  world,  and 
restive  under  the  world's  claims  upon  her  young  life — was 
the  child  going  to  suffer  as  she  had  suffered  ?  It  rested  with 
her — with  her  alone.  What  was  conventional  duty  against 
happiness  and  content  ?  What  more  miserable  than  the  lie 
of  her  own  existence  ?  Her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  strength 
went  forth  from  her  in  a  thought  to  shield  that  virgin  soul 
from  such  a  struggle  and  such  a  victor)'.  She  was  a  peeress, 
certainly  ;  but  she  was  a  mother,  first.  A  maiden's  love  is  a 
prayer  to  heaven,  a  prayer  for  grace. 

Here  Coco  interfered.  Stealthily  approaching,  he  made 
his  way  to  where  her  grace  was  weighing  her  daughter's 
future.  Snatching  the  keepsake  from  her  hand,  it  was  only 
a  few  seconds  before  he  sat  perched  on  the  top-shelf  of  a 
Louis  Quinzc  bookcase,  between  a  bust  of  Sappho  and  an- 
other of  Pallas-Athene  ;  the  duchess  lately  had  been  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind,  other  fads  having  failed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Much  disturbed  by  the  interruption,  Coco's  mistress  feels 
indignant  and  angry  at  such  rude  behavior,  and  orders  him 
down.  The  nobleman  with  the  caudal  appendix  does  not 
obey.  Hurl  by  the  tone  of  command,  his  disdain  is  ap- 
parent ;  threats  do  not  make  the  withered  flower  any  more 
negotiable. 

Coaxing,  perhaps,  will  answer  better. 
■'  1  live  back  the  rose,  pretty  Coco  !  /;,;  give  it  back,  and 
my  darling  shall  have  a  diamond-ring  and  bonbons — plenty 
of  bonbons.  Look  at  the  flower,  it  is  dried  up  and  gone  ; 
too  old,  Coco — too  old  for  a  sweet  little  monkey  to  play  with  ; 
but  it  is  all  that  is  left  of  me  and  my  poor  love.  Oh,  rive  it 
back!" 


Coco  remained  untouched  by  an  appeal  to  his  sympathy. 
He  has  his  opinion  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  feels  bound  to 
have  his  say.  His  answer  is  eloquent.  Deliberately  pulling 
off  the  petals,  he  drops  them  down  on  the  carpet,  one  by 
one.  The  stem  he  breaks  in  two,  throwing  the  pieces  be- 
hind a  pile  of  books,  perhaps  as  a  reserve  to  draw  upon  for 
further  revelations.  This  is  all.  A  common  ape,  now,  would 
have  shown  his  teeth,  and  chattered,  and  jabbered  a  good 
deal  ;  but  the  father-director  of  the  duchess's  conscience 
only  assumes  a  dignified  pose,  and  sits  grave  and  still,  await- 
ing developments,  as  his  ancestors  used  to  sit,  sheltered  by 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  near  Meerut. 

Her  grace  looked  at  the  rose-leaves,  almost  crumbled  to 
dust,  scattered  all  round  her,  and  then  she  looked  at  Coco. 
His  arbitrary  action  had  roused  her  from  a  moment's  lorget- 
fulness  of  what  she  owed  to  a  distinguished  name.  The 
black  drop  that  lies  deep  down  near  the  fountain-head  of 
our  heart's  blood,  waiting  for  the  opportunities  of  the  evil 
one,  was  slowly  rising  to  the  surface.  Her  better  feelings 
sank  back  into  oblivion,  as  the  pale  sunlight  of  a  winter 
evening  disappears  behind  the  cloud-banks  gathering  from 
the  west.  The  storm  was  coming  fast.  Who  can  tell  with 
what  unexpected  suddenness,  in  a  woman,  the  angel  leaves 
and  the  devil  takes  possession  ? 

"  It  is  a  token,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  I  have  to  stop  this 
silly  nonsense  of  Leonie,  and  I  shall  stop  it  at  once.  It  will 
be  better  for  her.  Certainly  it  will  be  better.  Who  knows 
what  is  best  ?  She  will  feel  it,  poor  thing.  After  all,  though, 
what  is  life,  however  we  take  it,  but  one  great  wrong  ?  The 
misery  that  has  made  me  old  and  wretched  lies  in  the  past. 
My  girl  must  dream  the  same  dream,  and  I  shall  be  there 
to  make  her  forget  sooner  than  I  have  done.  Here  it 
ends." 

Coco  felt  satisfied.  This  was  the  echo  of  his  sentiments  ; 
exactly  his  idea — noblesse  oblige.  The  old,  old  story  he  had 
wiped  out  of  existence,  and  the  new  old  story  was  to  follow 
suit. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  servant,  wearing  the  ducal  livery, 
carried  a  perfumed  note,  bearing  the  ducal  arms,  to  one  of 
the  high  functionaries  of  the  Department  of  War. 

The  high  functionary  responded  to  the  call  with  prompti- 
tude, and  soon  found  himself  seated  opposite  the  duchess, 
in  the  august  presence  of  Coco,  still  flanked  by  Sappho  and 
Pallas-Athene. 

"  Excuse  my  request  to  come  and  see  me,  general.  I 
know  it  is  very  audacious  in  me  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
even  a  short  interview." 

"  It  is  more  than  a  duty  to  obey  your  grace's  behest — it  is 
an  honor." 

"  Your  time  is  so  precious  and  of  so  much  value  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  country,  especially  in  times  of  trouble,  like  the 

present,  that " 

"  The  service  of  your  grace  commands  my  highest  and 
first  attention." 

"Ah,  yes  ;  toujours fiaiteur.  But  tell  me,  is  it  really  true 
that  a  new  expedition  has  been  planned  against  Tonkin  ? " 

"  Perfectly  true,  madame.  The  reinforcements  that  went 
under  Admiral  Courbet  and  General  Bouet,  a  while  ago,  do 
not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  undertaking. 
We  are  ready  to  send  seven  thousand  men  more.  The  death 
of  Riviere  has  to  be  avenged." 

"  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  general !  And  the  climate  of 
Tonkin  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  very  unhealthy,  indeed.     We  lose  many 
men  through  the  fire  and  steel  of  the  enemy  ;  but  many, 
many  more  fall  victims  to  the  terrible  climate." 
"  Poor  soldiers  !  " 
"  Sucli  is  our  profession." 

"  Does  it  ever  happen  that  men,  for  some  reason  or  other 
obnoxious  to  the  authorities  or  their  friends,  are  picked  out 
to  die  there — in  the  interest  of  the  service,  of  course  ?  " 

The  warrior  looked  up  with  a  start,  eyeing  her  in  an  un- 
easy way,  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  Madame " 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  question." 

A  little  pause  followed.  Something  was  in  the  air  and 
they  measured  each  other's  strength,  the  monkey  watching 
them,  seemingly  much  interested  in  the  little  play  of  which 
he  considered  himself  rightfully  the  prime  mover.  For  a 
moment  relaxing  the  rigid  exclusiveness  and  unconcern  with 
which  he  preserved  the  sacra  gentilitia  of  his  pedigree,  he 
clambered  to  a  place  of  vantage  from  where  he  should  be 
able  to  observe  the  minutest  details  of  facial  expression  and 
change  of  countenance  in  the  duello  he  had  started  between 
the  two,  dragging  along  his  chain,  an  ornament  embarrassing 
as  the  friendship  of  a  poor  relation. 

The  game  between  his  clients  went  on.  They  did  not 
play  for  high  stakes — only  a  human  life — the  merest  trifle. 
The  odds  were  heavily  in  favor  of  the  duchess.  She  had 
also  made  up  her  mind  to  win,  and  the  first  move  was  hers. 
"General,  it  is  long  ago  now,  but  you  remember,  perhaps, 
what  at  one  time  passed  between  us.  You  gave  me  to 
understand  that  your  heart,  your  life,  your  everything  was 
mine,  without  reserve.  You  swore  it  upon  your  honor,  and 
I  believed  you.  You  pledged  your  word  to  me.  It  was  on 
the  silent  understanding  that  I  should  bend  to  your  will. 
This  was  the  upshot  of  our  affaire  de  ca'ur,  unadorned, 
clipped  of  all  poetical  rubbish.  Do  you  remember  ? " 
"  Ma  chire  madame.'" 

"  Don't  get  alarmed,  general  !  We  may  as  well  speak  the 
truth.  Both  of  us  are  getting  old,  and  honesty  in  words,  if 
not  in  deeds,  is  becoming  to  us.  We  know  each  other. 
What  is  the  use  of  mincing  matters?  Very  well — you  pro- 
tested then,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  that  my  slightest 
wish  was  your  law — you  said  and  repeated  it — often — upon 
your  honor." 

"  I  said  so,  and  I  repeat  it  again." 

"  I  never  put  you  to  the  test,  but  I  kept  my  part  of  the 
contract.  Do  you  remember  how  contemptibly  foolish  I 
was?" 

"  Lucile !  " 

"  Now  keep  yours.  The  time  has  come  for  you.  There 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  chasseurs  a  pied;  his  name  is  Gaston 


Duruy.  He  has  to  leave  France.  The  climate  of  Tonkin 
may  benefit  him.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  and  I  warrant  that 
he  will  do  at  the  head  of  a  colonne  in  a  desperate  enterprise. 
I  guarantee  his  indomitable  courage  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  our  colors.  You,  general — you  guarantee  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  fight  for  his  country,  to  shield  our  noble  flag  with  his 
life  and  heart's  blood.  Do  not  bridle  his  ambition.  Give 
him  all  the  liberty  he  wants  in  following  the  road  that  leads 
to  glory  and  fame.  Let  him  follow  it  to  the  end,  general — to 
the  very  end  !  " 

"  Impossible,  it  can  not  be  done.  This  is  monstrous  ! 
My  duty " 

"  I  take  no  refusal.  Remember,  general,  it  is  upon  your 
honor  !  "  F.  J.  S. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1892. 


THE    DEAD    POET. 


Some  Famous  Songs  by  Tennyson. 


CROSSING  THE   BAK. 
Sunset  and  evening  star.  Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  otu  char  call  for  me.'  And  after  that  the  dark .' 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the    And  may  tlicrc  be  no  sadness  of  fa 
bar,  -well, 

When  I put  out  to  sea,  IV/ten  I  embark; 


But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  -which  dretu  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

CLARIBEL.— 
Where  Claribel  low-lieth 
The  breezes  pause  and  die, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall : 
Hut  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosial. 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony, 
Where  Claribel  low-lieth. 

At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone ; 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

SONG   FROM    ' 
As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went 

And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
Oh,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 


For  tlio'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Tt 
and  Place 

Tlu flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

Wlien  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

A    MELODY. 

About  the  moos'd  headstone: 
At  midnight  the  moon  comeih. 
And  lookelh  down  alone. 

Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelfeth 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth. 
The  slumberous  wave  outwellet 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth, 
The  hollow  grot  replieth 
Where  Claribel  low-lieth. 


THE   PRINCESS. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  our  cl 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave. 
Oh,  there  above  the  little  grave, 
We  kissed  again  with  tears. 


"SWEET  AND  LOW.' 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty 
one,  sleeps. 


Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west. 
Under  the  silver  moon  : 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  prett) 
one,  sleep. 


"BREAK,    BREAK,    BREAK.' 


Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And   I    would   that   my   tongue  could 
utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 


And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  the  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  L< 
dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  roe. 


FROM    "IN    MEMORIAM." 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings  Let   Love    clasp    Grief   lest    both    I  ■ 

To  .one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones,  drown'd, 

That  men    may    rise    on    stepping-         Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss: 
stones  Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss. 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.         To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground 


But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears? 


Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scon 

The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
"  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost 
But  all  he  was  is  overworn." 


BUGLE  SONG. 


The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying. 
Blow,    bugle ;  answer,   echoes,   dying, 
dying,  dying. 

Oh,  hark  !  Oh,  hear !  'how  thin  and 
clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
Oh,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 


Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  It 

plying ; 
Blow,    bugle;  answer,   echc.-.    d|H 

dying,  dying. 

Oh,  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 
They    faint    on     hill,     or     field, 
river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  udior: 

flying. 
And   answer,    echoes,   answer,    dying 
dying,  dying. 


"ASK   ME  NO   MORE. 

Ask  me  no  more:  the  moon  may  draw  Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid 

the  sea  ;  live  ; 

The   cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  Ask  me  no  more. 

and  take  the  shape, 

With  fold  to  fold,  of  fhountain  or  of  Ask  me  no  more  ;  thy  fate  and  mine 

cape ;  seal'd : 

But  oh,  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  i 

thee?  vain; 

Ask  me  no  more.  Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  th 
main : 

Ask  inc  no  more :  what  answer  should  No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch 

1  give?  yield; 

I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  :  Ask  me  no  more. 
Vet,  oh,  my  friend,   I   will  not  have 
thee  die  ! 

THE  SWALLOW   SONG. 

"  Oh,  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  "  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  hoi 

South,  with  love. 

Fly  to  her,  and  fall   upon  her  gilded  Delaying  a^  the  tender  ash  delays 

eaves.  To  clothe  hcrsclt,  when  all  the  WOO" 

And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  1  tell  to-  are  green? 
thee. 


■  Oh,    tell    her,     Swallow,    thou    that 

knowest  each. 
That  bright,  and  fierce,  and  fickle  is 

the  South, 
And  dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is  the 

North. 


"  Oh,    Swallow,   SwaH 
follow  and  light 

Upon  her  lattice,  1  w 
trill, 

And  cheep,  and  twiner  tw 
ion  loves. 


,  if  1    could 

Id  pipe,  and 

ty  mill- 


"  Oh,  were  1  thou  that  she  might  Like 
me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her 

heart 
Would  rock  the   snowy  cr.idlc  nil   I 
died. 


'  Oh,  tell  her.  Swallow,  thai  thy  broe 

is  flown  : 
Say  to  her.  I   do  but   wanton  in  0 

South 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  ne 

is  made. 

'  Oh,  tell  her.  brief  is  life,  but  love 
long,  , 

And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  u 
North, 

And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  If 
South. 

'  Oh.  Swallow,  flying  from  the  gold' 

woods. 
Fly  to  her,  and   pipe  and  woo  he 

and  make  her  mine. 
And  tell  her,  tell   her,  that    I  foil" 

thee." 


October  io,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    AMERICAN    GIRL    IN    PARIS. 


"Sibylla"  on  her  Social  Position  and  Matrimonial  Chances. 

If  the  American  people  be,  in  very  truth,  the  most 
pleasure-loving  of  all  peoples,  and  youth  be  the  most 
pleasure-loving  of  all  seasons  in  life,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  American  young  girl  who  wants  to  have  a 
"  good  time  "  should  seek  Paris  before  her  teens  be  officially 
spent.  But,  strange  to  say,  once  over  here,  she  rarely 
mixes  with  French  society,  and  must  needs  seek  all  amuse- 
ment among  her  own  country  people,  or  in  such  public  re- 
sorts as  are  accessible  to  strangers. 

To  explain  this  curious  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  American  girl  finds  no  companion  to  associate 
with  in  French  society,  where  a  feune  Jille  is  but  a  myth 
who  makes  one  or  two  appearances,  after  leaving  school,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  husband  her 
parents  have  chosen  for  her,  and  it  is  only  as  a  married 
woman  that  she  really  "comes  out."  Consequently,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  possible  between  a  young  American 
girl  and  a  French  one  ;  and  there  must  exist  still  less  sym- 
pathy between  them.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  that  the 
young  American  girl  stands  out  in  such  bold  moral  relief 
from  all  French  womankind.  Indeed,  she  is  looked  upon  as 
a  very  abnormal  specimen  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  old- 
fashioned  quarter  of  the  globe.  Her  free,  outspoken 
thoughts  and  her  independent  ways  are  so  many  unraveled 
problems  to  the  French  mind. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  great  change  is  taking  place. 
New  people,  new  notions,  and  new  things  are  growing  alto- 
gether more  acceptable  to  this  old  race  of  routine  and  tradi- 
tion. Young  men,  who  used  to  consider  V Americaine  little 
better  than  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  demi-monde,  have 
learned  at  last  to  respect  her,  and  now  treat  her  in  a  good- 
fellow,  comrade  sort  of  way  that  has  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  their  manner  toward  young  French  ladies. 
Mothers,  who  used  to  eye  her  with  disdain,  now  admit  her 
into  their  salons  as  a  necessary  element  of  life,  required  by 
the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century,  though  still  doing  their 
best  to  counteract  the  effect  produced  on  their  own  daugh- 
ters by  the  obnoxious  examples  of  these  bold  charmeresses, 
by  long  sermons  against  their  prime-saittier  ways  and 
speeches — sermons  which  the  aforesaid  daughters  seem  less 
willing  to  obey,  as  at  each  succeeding  season  they  continue 
waiting  impatiently  for  their  own  emancipation  on  their 
wedding-day. 

The  American  girl  who  does  enter  the  lists  of  French 
society,  does  so  generally  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
seeking  a  husband  among  the  nobility.  She  wants,  in  fact, 
a  "handle  to  her  name,"  and  a  handle  she  is  sure  to  find  if 
she  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  ;  the  greater  her  dowry,  the  more 
high-sounding  her  title. 

But  should  our  young  American  friend  have  no  such  as- 
pirations, mixing  simply  with  French  society  because  of  the 
official  or  artistic  position  held  by  her  parents,  she  will  find 
herself  literally  like  a  "fish  out  of  water"  in  the  insipid 
companionship  of  French  girls  ;  whereas  young  married 
women  either  totally  ignore  her  because  she  is  a  jeune  file, 
or  look  down  upon  her  as  an  obtrusive  trouble-fete,  before 
whom  they  must  ever  keep  themselves  on  their  good  be- 
havior. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  bal  blanc  given  in  Paris  for 
young  girls,  but  these  are  few  and  far  between  ;  the"  rest  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  amusements  belonging  exclusively 
to  young  married  women.  Did  not  the  Marquise  de  Nervey 
de  St.  Denys  make  the  boast  at  her  last  sauterie  that  she 
had  invited  five  hundred  jeunes  dames  and  not  a  single  jeune 
Jille,  so  that  Rejane  might  sing  her  loose  songs  without  fear 
of  offending  scrupulous  mammas  ?  And  who  has  forgotten 
the  answer  made  by  Theresa,  the  cafi-concert  singer,  when 
asked  at  the  Princess  Metternich's  how  the  police  permitted 
her  such  very  free  language  ?  The  police  would  certainly 
have  put  a  stop  in  public  concerts  to  such  songs  as  Theresa 
reserved  for  her  repertoire  in  fast  salons  of  French  high 
life. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  we  find  many  more 
American  women  than  American  girls  in  Parisian  society. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fit  place  for  the  latter  unless  she  come, 
as  before  mentioned,  with  the  one  object  of  marrying  a  title. 
And  could  she  but  hear  the  commentaries  that  follow  the 
news  of  her  dowry,  irrespective  of  her  beauty,  her  talents,  or 
her  virtue,  she  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  a  Paris  ball- 
room, still  less  to  follow  to  the  altar  her  new-found  husband. 

When  Royal  Phelps's  granddaughters  came  over  to  Paris, 
after  the  death  of  that  worthy  old  banker,  the  excitement 
created  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  was  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  disgusting.  All  the  marriageable  young  men  went 
crazy  ;  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  and  aunts  shared  their  mad- 
ness. There  was  betting  in  the  clubs  and  prayers  in  the 
,  convents  !  Then  came  the  amazing  intelligence  that  these 
particular  young  ladies  did  not  wish  to  have  matters  carried 
on  exactly  after  the  French  fashion;  they  desired  to  make  love- 
marriages  !  Upon  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  our 
young  clubmen  began  making  love  with  a  vengeance,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  there  had  been  much  exaggeration  in  the 
ciphering  of  the  dowries.  Two  handsome  young  fellows 
found  themselves  caught  in  the  trap  they  were  laying,  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  a  golden  trap,  if  not  a  diamond  one, 
as  they  had  supposed,  they  did  not  abandon  the  prize  they 
held  already  in  hand,  and  married  the  girls  they  had  wooed 
with  more  than  ordinary  spirit. 

Scarcely  a  ball  was  given  last  spring  without  an  American 
girl,  with  so  many  millions  for  a  dowry,  being  announced  as 
an  attraction.  These  charming  young  ladies  invariably 
created  the  same  rush  among  the  men,  who  flocked  to  be 
presented  ;  the  same  betting  in  the  clubs  ;  the  same  sarcastic 
smiles  from  the  young  married  women,  who  chanced  to  be 
flirting  at  the  time  being  with  the  pretendants  of  these  future 
rivals  ;  and  the  same  intriguing  went  on  all  round  till  the 
bright,  clever,  superficial,  pretty  American  butterflies  fell  one 
after  another  as  so  many  happy  wives  to  insignificant  counts 


and  poor  barons,  lucky,  indeed,  if  they  are  not  the  victims  of 
handsome  gamblers  and  libertines. 

A  few  American  young  ladies  really  belong  to  Parisian 
society.  They  live  in  France  for  no  particular  reason  that 
anybody  knows.  These  neither  bargain  for  a  husband  nor 
turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  French  admirers ;  but  as  their 
mammas  do  not  start  matters  by  sending  the  latter  to  their 
attorneys  and  bankers,  their  suitors  never  get  so  far  as  to 
declare  their  intentions,  and  the  young  ladies  end  by  being 
treated  universally  like  young  married  women  rather  than 
girls.  Among  the  latter  we  might  mention  the  Misses 
Banuelos.  Their  mother,  who  was  from  Philadelphia,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duchess  de  Luynes,  who,  knowing 
that  her  proteges  wished  to  marry  for  love,  worked  hard  for 
ten  years  to  find  them  French  husbands,  and  probably  would 
not  have  given  up  yet  had  not  the  young  ladies  themselves 
become  engaged — the  one  to  a  Spaniard,  the  other  to  an 
American. 

The  example  of  the  Misses  Banuelos  would  certainly  be 
the  wisest  to  follow  for  those  among  their  compatriots  who 
desire  to  live  in  Paris,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  plenty  of 
American  women  friends  to  shop  with  and  handsome  French 
noblemen  to  flirt  with,  to  say  nothing  of  theatres,  concerts, 
and  pretty  dresses,  such  as  they  rarely  enjoy  in  America. 
But,  if  they  be  very  rich,  they  must  not  linger  long  in  Paris, 
for  they  may  become  intoxicated  by  the  peculiarly  artistic 
and  magnetic  influences — which  a  French  author  has  classed 
among  the  modern  poisons  as  " Parisine" — that  centuries  of 
culture  have  given  to  the  very  air  one  breathes  in  Paris,  lest, 
when  they  desire  to  return  to  their  own  free,  new  country, 
they  discover  too  late  that  they  have  lost  their  hearts  to  the 
old  world,  and  prefer  becoming  a  marquise  or  a  duchess  to 
going  home.  Sibylla. 

Paris,  September  12,  1892. 


MY    LADY    SPINSTER. 


Why  Women  Do  Not  Marry. 


While  we  acknowledge  that  a  happy  married  life  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable  lot  for  the  majority  of  women,  and  the 
conditions  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  the  most  useful  and 
natural  (says  Helen  Marshall  North  in  the  Bazar),  we  must 
also  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  women  for  whom  the 
married  life  is  not  the  best,  and  who  are  much  happier  to 
remain  single,  if  they  can  do  so  contentedly  and  thankfully. 
Hundreds  of  delicate,  beautiful,  self-sacrificing  souls  are,  for 
unknown  but  necessarily  wise  reasons,  imprisoned  in  bodies 
that  are  tortured  by  disease  or  unsightly  through  deformity. 
For  such,  marriage  is  generally  impossible.  Many  are  as 
obviously  incompatible  as  if  the  word  were  emblazoned  on 
their  foreheads.  But  incompatibility  does  not  imply  lack  of 
ability,  usefulness,  or  power  to  accomplish  great  and  glorious 
things  in  the  world's  arena.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse 
is  often  distinctly  true. 

Incompatibility  is  a  suggestive  word,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  ill-nature.  To  a  sister  or  brother,  with  whose 
relations  no  authority  is  mingled,  the  incompatible  may  be 
all  that  is  lovely.  A  change  of  environment  and  relation- 
ship, the  marked  difference  between  being  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  a  family  and  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
marks  with  her,  it  may  be,  the  difference  between  a  happy, 
useful  life  and  one  of  galling  restraint.  Of  the  married 
incompatible  we  hear  every  day,  either  in  the  divorce  courts 
or  in  the  course  of  a  morning  call.  Of  the  unmarried,  whom 
a  merciful  Providence  has"  restrained  from  a  like  unhappy 
fate,  all  sorts  of  good  deeds  are  recorded. 

There  is  a  class  of  women,  fortunately  not  large  by  com- 
parison, but  a  real  existence,  nevertheless,  whose  hearts  are 
as  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  soft  blandishments  of  love  as 
is  the  glittering  diamond  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Often  brilliant,  and  endowed  with  great  beauty  or  wit,  or 
both,  they  laugh  at  the  folly  of  their  victims,  and  suffer  no 
pain  in  refusal. 

"Would  I  marry?"  laughed  a  lovely  young  lady  of  five- 
and-twenty,  dependent  on  her  own  income  as  teacher  for 
support.  "Well,  no.  When  I  consider  the  lot  of  my  mar- 
ried friends,  I  am  thankful  for  common  sense  enough  to  re- 
main single.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  my  free,  unfettered  life. 
To  be  sure,  I  go  to  my  work  in  the  school-room  each  day, 
but  my  married  friends  have  household  cares  as  imperative 
as  mine,  with  far  greater  chances  of  failing  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  no  husband  to  find  fault  with  the  coffee  or  the 
state  of  my  wardrobe,  no  children  to  worry  my  peaceful 
hours,  no  servants  to  cater  to.  I  have  not  to  plan  for  three 
times  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  meals  each  year,  and  no 
hungry  family  comes  in  to  devour  in  one  brief  hour  the  re- 
sults of  my  hard  morning's  toil  in  the  kitchen.  No  stern 
tyrant  of  a  husband  deals  out,  with  grudging  hand,  small 
sums  to  supply  my  needs  and  those  of  his  children.  If 
I  am  engulfed  in  a  whirlpool  of  extravagance,  and  purchase 
a  lovely  gown,  a  pair  of  delectable  evening-boots,  or  a  mor- 
sel of  a  French  bonnet,  I  can  endure  the  reproaches  of  my 
own  conscience  with  some  equanimity,  but  the  scowls  of  an 
angry  spouse  would  wither  my  very  soul.  When  the  blessed 
summer  vacation  comes  around,  there  is  a  whole  continent 
at  my  disposal,  and,  according  as  I  have  been  economical  or 
luxurious,  I  may  choose  my  summer  outing.  Old  age? 
Yes,  it  may  come  to  me.  It  will  come  to  my  married  friends, 
and  may  find  them  widows,  with  a  half-dozen  children  to 
work  for.  But  if  the  worst  comes,  and  I  can  not  work  or 
find  a  snug  corner  in  an  old  ladies'  home,  I  fancy  I  could 
win  some  gray-haired  lover  who  would  offer  me  a  home. 
There  is  generally  some  one  around,  you  know."  And  her 
married  friend  reflected  that,  perhaps,  all  the  advantages 
were  not  with  the  matrimonial  state,  as  she  had  been  taught 
to  believe. 

Thousands  of  women  are  to-day  single  and  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions  for  support,  because  some  weak  lover 
could  not  forego  the  sensual  dissipations  that  so  mercilessly 
enchain  their  victims.  The  maiden  yields  her  claim  on  the 
lover's  heart  grudgingly,  and  only  when  she  sadly  perceives 


that  a  power  stronger  than  her  love  is  gaining  possession  of 
his  life.  "  Better  weep  alone,"  she  says,  "  than  spend  fruit- 
less years  in  grieving  for  a  love  that  would  die  if  the  wine- 
cup  were  my  rival.  The  drunkard's  home  is  the  saddest 
home  that  a  woman  can  fill."  Prisons  and  reformatories, 
insane  and  inebriate  asylums,  disgraced  lives  in  foreign  lands, 
selfish  and  aimless  lives  of  men  who  ought  to  be  working 
for  some  noble  woman,  answer  the  question  why  multitudes 
of  women  never  marry. 

There  are  women  who  remain  single  because  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  would-be  lover  peer  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  cen- 
sorious mother-in-law,  whose  home,  so  long  as  life  lasts, 
must  be  in  her  son's  house.  "  Love  conquers  all  "  is  a  very 
pretty  sentiment,  and  many,  doubtless  the  majority,  of 
mothers-in-law  are  free  from  the  faults  generally  attributed 
to  them.  But  stern  facts  remain.  Unless  the  prospective 
mother-in-law  be  of  sweet  and  gentle  disposition,  wise  and 
harmless,  given  to  long  visits  away  from  home  during  the 
early  years  of  married  life,  and  content  to  look  on  without 
too  frequently  advising  when  the  household  is  in  disorder 
and  its  mistress  uncertain,  the  girl  is  sensible  who  refuses 
such  a  marriage.     Better  a  life  alone  than  a  divided  life. 

With  so  many  records  of  marital  infelicities  openly  con- 
fessed, so  many  divorce  cases,  so  many  palpable  jokes  as  to 
the  discomforts  and  incivilities  of  wedded  life,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  number  of  women  who  avoid  marriage  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  generally  results  in  unhappiness  is  not  greater. 
The  potency  of  patience  and  love  to  lubricate  the  machinery 
of  household  life  is  understood  only  by  the  married  woman, 
and  their  triumphs  are  so  numerous  that  no  one  thinks  of 
recording  them.  Hence,  in  not  infrequent  instances,  the  un- 
married girl  is  needlessly  alarmed  by  the  apparent  preva- 
lence of  matrimonial  jars  and  acerbities. 

The  fact  that  many  thoroughly  marriageable  women  never 
meet  the  man  whom  they  would  choose  to  marry  is  one  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  single  women. 
With  some,  all  the  paths  of  life  seem  to  be  crossed  by  lines 
of  an  adverse  fate.  The  lover  was  ready  to  tell  his  tale,  the 
letter  was  written  and  sent,  the  engagement  ring  was  on  the 
finger,  the  trousseau  was  prepared.  But  a  swift  message  of 
death  or  disaster,  a  lost  mail-bag,  a  misunderstanding  or  ac- 
cident of  some  one  of  the  thousand  kinds  of  which  nature 
has  a  large  reserve  stock,  interfered,  and  the  maiden  re- 
mained unwed,  and  possibly  never  knew  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty. 

Men  do  not  always  marry  for  beauty.  Neither  do  they 
invariably  marry  for  sweetness  of  temper,  accomplishments, 
education,  grace,  or  wealth.  Yet  lack  of  some  one  or  all  of 
these  often  warns  off  a  possible  lover.  A  warm  heart  and  a 
plain  face  are  very  frequently  found  in  company,  but  many 
an  ardent  admirer  of  beauty  passes  unnoticed  the  womanly, 
affectionate  maiden  whose  face  bears  no  witness  to  the  hid- 
den life  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  man  may  be  lame, 
scarred,  ill-formed,  rough  of  feature,  and  careless  of  personal 
appearance.  He  is  far  more  likely  to  marry  than  a  woman 
who  is  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects,  simply  because  so 
many  of  his  sex  are  decidedly  unavailable  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore cited.  In  many  civilized  communities  men  are  so  largely 
in  the  minority,  that  each  counts  for  his  full  value  and,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  more. 

Motives  of  filial  love  and  duty  often  restrain  a  woman 
from  accepting  marriage.  There  is  a  feeble  mother  to  care 
for,  or  an  invalid  father  whose  support  or  happiness,  often 
both,  are  received  from  the  daughter.  With  a  brave  but 
aching  heart  many  a  girl  sets  aside  the  lover's  plea,  and  pa- 
tiently devotes  her  young  years  to  the  care  of  those  by  whom 
she  is  most  needed,  a  species  of  womanly  martyrdom  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  in  these  prosaic  days. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  whether  from  one  of  these  or 
other  causes,  some  the  result  of  a  whim,  others  the  dictates 
of  sound  common  sense,  that  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  a 
large  class  of  unmarried  women  who  will,  doubtless,  so  re- 
main through  life. 

m  »-^- 

Aubrey  Stanhope,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  who,  after  having  been  inoculated  with  cholera  virus 
in  Paris,  went  to  Hamburg  to  test  Dr.  Haffkine's  preventive, 
comes  of  a  famous  English  family,  of  which  the  best-known 
member  is  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (says  the  Illustrated 
American).  Mr.  Stanhope  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  came  to  New  York  loaded  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  principal  people  composing  its 
society.  Invitations  poured  in  on  him  ;  but  "A  fellow  can't 
live  on  dinners  and  balls,"  he  remarked,  and  eventually 
found  work  on  the  Evening-  Telegram.  A  Frenchman,  who 
was  visiting  Newport,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  and  that  gentleman  gave  him  a  position  on  the 
Herald.  For  that  paper  he  went  to  Europe,  and  was  sent 
to  Bulgaria  when  the  troubles  between  Milan  of  Servia  and 
Prince  Alexander  were  fomenting.  When  the  cholera  broke 
out  in  Spain,  Mr.  Stanhope  went  down  to  Valencia,  and  was 
inoculated  with  Dr.  Ferran's  cholera  preventive.  He  suffered 
intensely,  and,  as  he  was  not  heard  of  for  some  days,  was 
firmly  believed  by  his  friends  to  be  dead.  He  turned  up 
again,  however,  very  much  alive,  in  Paris,  and  went  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  medical  congress- 
then  in  session.  He  gave  the  congress  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  Valencia,  addressing  it  in  French.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope is  a  broad-shouldered  man  of  about  livc-and-thirty  years. 
He  is  a  good  boxer,  a  splendid  swimmer,  and  fair  oarsman. 


One  of  the  street-cat  conductors  in  Oakland,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Parker,  possesses  two  medals  awarded  him  for  bravery 
on  the  battle-field — one  the  gift  of  the  queen  and  the  other 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  He  is  a  survivor  of  Wolseley's 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gordon,  and  look  part  in  the 
terrible  march  across  the  desert  to  Khartoum — the  march 
which  won  Bismarck's  highest  commendation.  Parker  was 
a  corporal  in  the  Sixth  Dragoons,  and  fought  at  Abu-Klea 
and  Mettanneh.  He  says  that  the  last  words  of  the  bold 
Lord  Beresford,  when  he  fell  at  Abu-Klea,  were,  a 
pointed  to  a  Galling  gun  :  "  Turn  that  handl- 
we'll  make  the  devils  dance," 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Mrs.  l£lla  Sterling  Cummins  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  volume  on  the  writers  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  near 
future.  The  scheme  is  a  peculiar  one  in  this  re- 
spect—that  a  number  of  the  sketches  will  be  pre- 
pared by  Pacific  Coast  writers  discussing  other 
Pacific  Coast  confreres.  Mrs.  Cummins— herself  a 
writer  of  grace  and  skill— will  be  the  author  of  many 
of  the  papers,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  volume. 

The  new  edition  of  Austin  Dobson's  collection, 
■'  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre."  is  the  eighth,  and  it  is 
said  that  these  London  editions  are  of  two  thousand 
copies  each.  His  "Old  World  Idylls"  will  soon 
reach  its  eleventh  edition. 

Two  novelists  are  at  work  upon  plays— Mr.  Henry 
James  and  Mr.  Conan  Doyle.  Mr.  Doyle's  is  a  one- 
act  play,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Irving. 

In  Jeanie  Drake,  the  Messrs.  Appleton  feel  that 
they  have  discovered  a  new  light  in  American  fiction, 
and  they  are  particularly  pleased  in  being  the  pub- 
lishers of  her  first  novel,  "In  Old  St.  Stephens."  It 
is  a  story  of  Southern  life  a  century  ago,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  and  around  Charleston,  S.  C. 

SignorSalvini— Salvini  the  Elder— has  written  an 
autobiography. 

The  novel  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  called  "The 
Berkeleys  and  Their  Neighbors."  will  be  added  to 
the  Appleton  Town  and  Country  Library  in  a  revised 
edition. 

A  series  of  papers  on  the  chief  cities  of  this  country 
is  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  juvenile  magazines. 
Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  will  deal  with  New  York, 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  with  Boston,  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable  with  New  Orleans,  President  Gilman  with 
Baltimore,  Mr.  George  Kennan  with  Washington, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  with  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams  with  Philadelphia. 

The  forthcoming  volume  on  the  famous  women 
travelers,  who  have  gone  forth  in  search  of  the  mar- 
velous, is  to  have  a  preface  written  by  Mrs.  Norman, 
otherwise  the  "Girl  of  the  Carpathians,"  otherwise 
Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel,  "  The  Pursuit  of 
the  Well  Beloved,"  is  to  be  published  as  a  serial. 

The  trial  of  Sir  Gilbert  Edward  Campbell  and 
others  associated  with  him  in  a  series  of  frauds  on 
persons  ambitious  for  literary  fame,  terminated  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.    A  recent  London  cablegram  says  * 

"  Sir  Gilbert  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor,  he  appearing  on  the  evidence  to  have 
been  a  guilty  stool-piceon  rather  than  a  principal  in  the 
fraudulent  schemes.  William  Tames  Morgan,  who  was  the 
chief  in  forming  the  various  fraudulent  societies  and  ob- 
taining money  from  literary  aspirants,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years'  penal  servitude.  James  Sidney  Tomkins,  who 
was  Morgan's  ri.cht-hand  man  in  the  '  International  Society 
of  literature  and  Art.'  was  sentenced  to  five  years' penal 
servitude.  William  Nathan  Steadman,  one  of  the  lesser 
conspirators,  received  a  sentence  of  fifteen  months  at  hard 
labor,  David  William  Tolmie  six  months,  and  Charles 
Montague  Clcrkc  four  months.  The  conspirators  ob- 
tained various  sums  of  money  from  clergymen,  fanners, 
and  even  domestic  servants,  upon  the  pretext,  never  ful- 
filled, of  publishing  poems  and  other  productions,  or  of 
giving  them  literary  employment.  The  sums  amounted  to 
considerable  in  the  aggregate,  and  were  shared  between  the 
swindlers.  Sir  Gilbert  Edward  Campbell  is  an  Irish  noble- 
man of  Carrick-Buoy,  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  He  is 
about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  Ninety-Second  Highlanders.  The  first  baronet  was  his 
grandfather.  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  who  died  in  1858.  Sir 
Gilbert  Edward's  father  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  a 
major  of  cavalry  and  a  c  [targe"  d'affaires  in  Persia.  Sir 
Gilbert  Edward  himself  has  been  a  man  of  prominence,  and 
has  written  a  cumber  of  striking  stories." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  new  novel  of  New  York 
life  is  to  be  called  "  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune." 
The  opening  chapters  will  appear  in  one  of  the 
November  magazines.  C.  Dana  Gibson,  who  is  to 
illustrate  it,  is  ranked  by  the  London  Chronicle 
above  Du  Maimer. 

Altruria,  Mr.  Howells's  ideal  land,  is  already 
known  to  his  readers  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
give  much  more  information  concerning  it  in  the 
forthcoming  series  of  papers,  "A  Traveler  from 
Altruria." 

A  volume  of  travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  and  will 
soon  be  published. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  allured,  perhaps,  by  his  re- 
cent studies  in  fiction,  has  been  making  his  first 
original  essay  in  that  line.  He  has  written  a  novel, 
or  rather  a  novelette,  called  "  The  Secret  of 
Narcisse,"  which  will  be  published  next  month. 

"The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade,  and  Other  Poems" 
is  the  title  of  the  book  of  eighteenth. century  ]K>ciiis 
which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  been  preparing. 

!•'.  Marion  Crawford's  "  Children  of  the  King"  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mi.  Charles  Fiaucis  Adams':,  txjok,  "Three  Kpi 
sodes  of  Massachusetts  History,"  ha 

in  advance  of  publication.   The  aniicipatoi  j 
en  10  great  that  Its  publicatioi 

poned  loOclober  8th,  the  delay  insurini;  the  | 
lion  of  another  edition. 

n  and  W. 
T.   Hams  have  prepared  concerning  ihc  I 
philosophy  of  A.  Bronson  Alcoll  is  now  in  tl 

H.  1 
>r  an  editor.     Every  summer  he  goes  abroad  in 


the  interests  of  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and  by  his  persuasive  art  gets 
distinguished  men  and  women  to  write  for  him,  who 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  solicitation  would  probably 
refuse  the  request.  Mr.  Kideing  meets  them  socially, 
and  makes  himself  so  agreeable  that  before  they 
know  it  they  have  promised  him  the  article  he  wants. 
This  is  a  great  art,  and  few  have  possessed  it  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  late  editor  of  the  North 
American,  Mr.  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice. 

A  new  volume  of  essays  is  announced  by  the 
author  of  "  Points  of  View,"  Miss  Agnes   Kepplier. 

Only  one  thousand  numbered  copies  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  work  on  "  American  Illustrators"  will 
be  issued.  It  is  to  have  fifteen  plates  printed  in  color 
on  Japan  paper,  and  there  will  be  nearly  a  hundred 
drawings,  including  portraits,  in  the  text. 


New    Publications. 
"Through    Pain   to   Peace,"   a   novel    by    Sarah 
Doudney.has  been  issued  in  the  Broadway  Series 
published   by  John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Me  Scrap-Book  :  By  John  L.  Sluggervan"  is  a 
burlesque  of  the  ex-champion  pugilist's  autobiogra- 
phy, mildly  humorous  in  spots  and  vulgar  10  the  last 
degree  in  every  page.  Published  by  the  Athletic 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  not  happy  as  a  writer  of 
prose  fiction.  Her  latest  story,  "  Sweet  Danger," 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  men  and  women  and 
their  comparative  subordination  to  the  social  law. 
As  a  moral  lesson  it  is  pointless,  and  as  a  novel  it  is 
as  cheap  and  tawdry  as  its  name  would  suggest. 
Published  by  F.  T.  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price.  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  From  the  Throttle  to  the  President's  Chair,"  by 
E.  S.  Ellis,  tells  how  a  young  man,  who  started  in  as 
brakeman  on  the  I.  &  O.  Road,  suddenly  rose  by 
his  own  merits  to  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
The  story  will  interest  young  readers,  and  teach 
them  much  of  the  life  of  railroad  men.  Published 
by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

G.  A.  Hendy,  a  writer  of  stories  which  have  a  wide 
popularity  among  English  and  American  boys,  has 
written  two  new  tales,  which  have  value  as  painting 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  strange  or  by-gone 
people.  They  are  "  Beric,  the  Briton:  A  Story  of 
the  Roman  Invasion"  and  "In  Greek  Waters:  A 
Story  of  the  Grecian  War  of  Independence  (1821- 
1827)."  Published  by  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  each  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robert- 
son. 

"  Field-Farings  :  A  Chronicle  of  Earth  and  Sky," 
by  Martha  McCulloch  Williams,  is  a  prettily  bound 
and  printed  little  book  of  prose  poems  in  praise  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  "Snow -Fall,"  "Trees 
Ablossom,"  "In  a  Riotous  Garden,"  "Summer 
Rain,"  "Tongues  in  Trees,"  and  "A  Hunter's 
Moon,"  are  some  of  the  thirty-odd  phases  of  nature 
which  provide  her  themes.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  has  been  issued  of 
Edwin  Checkley's  "Natural  Method  of  Physical 
Training."  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  to  train 
a  man  for  some  violent  test  of  strength,  endurance. 
and  agility,  but  to  develop  the  symmetry  and  strength 
of  his  body  by  holding  himself  properly,  breathing 
correctly,  and  exercising  his  muscles  in  certain  move- 
ments for  which  no  apparatus  is  needed.  Published 
by  William  C.Bryant  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  series  of  papers  describ- 
ing certain  phases  of  the  West  have  been  gathered 
into  a  volume  which  is  published  with  the  title  "  The 
West  from  a  Car-Window."  The  title  explains  the 
character  of  the  book.  Mr.  Davis  is  not  primed  with 
statistics ;  lie  went  to  South- West  Texas  to  hunt 
Garza,  the  Mexican  revolutionist,  but  that  individual 
was  not  to  be  found  ;  so  Mr.  Davis  came  home  after 
a  jaunt  through  Texas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  parts  of  the  new  country.  In  this  book  he  sets 
down  the  i>oinls  that  particularly  impressed  an  East- 
ern man  who  bad  never  before  seen  his  own  country, 
excepl  a  few  of  tlir  large  Eastern  cities.  Everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Davis  can  not  write  otherwise  than 
in  iv  ;    1  1    only  necessary  to  add  thai  his 

m    this    particular    Writing     are    the    Texas 

Rangers,  the  cavalry  troops  that  hunt  Mexican 
>!■  iperadocs  and  revolutionists,  the  life  at  the  new 
mining-town  of  (  rccde,  the  three-year-old  city  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Textfn  eanches  and  cowboys,  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations  and  how  they  are  treated, 
lit-'  .ti  tin-  large  and  small  arm)  posts,  and  the  sights 
ol  Denvci  and  Colorado  Springs.  The  bookisiUus- 
tisand  drawings  by  Frederick 
Remington.  Published  bv  Uarpei  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price.  $1.25;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 


For  Beadaehe 
USB  HOKSFOKD'8  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

■  :  "  Most 

menu  of  the  nervous     .  1  era, 
such  as  hi  adache  and  sleeplessness." 


THE    NOVELISTS'    LOVERS. 

How  the  Hero  and  Heroine  Behave  when  he  Pops. 

Mr.  D.  k.  McAnally.Jr.,  after  reading  several  hun- 
dred standard  love-stories,  recently  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing table  as  to  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  of  lovers 
at  the  thrilling  moment  of  the  avowal  of  the  tender 
passion  : 
PROPOSAL     ACCEPTED— GENTLEMAN'S     BEHAVIOR. 

Number  of  Cases,  100. 

( ".entleman  takes  lady  in  arms 36 

('.entleman  kUses  lady  on  lips 67 

I  lenlleman  kisses  lady  on  cheek 4 

Gentleman  kisses  lady  on  bangs «o 

Gentleman  kisses  lady  on  eyes 3 

Gentleman  kisses  lady  on  hands 2 

( '.entleman  kisses  lady  on  top  of  head 1 

Gentleman  kisses  lady  on  nose,  by  mistake 1 

Gentleman  kisses  lady  on  edge  of  shawl 1 

Gentleman  holds  lady's  hand 7~ 

( '.entleman  holds  lady's  hand  very  tight 17 

Gentleman  weeps  to  some  extent 3 

Gentleman  has  eyes  calm  and  clear 5 

Gentleman  has  lump  in  throat 14 

Gentleman  has  qualms '4 

Gentleman  says  "  Thank  God  ;  "  aloud 9 

Gentleman  is  deliriously  happy 7 

Gentleman  says  he  is  too  full  for  utterance 5 

Gentleman  declares  he  can  not  live  without  her 81 

Gentleman  makes  formal  prelude 9 

Gentleman  begins  all  of  a  sudden 63 

GenUeman  fidgets,  pulls  handkerchief,  etc 4 

Gentleman  stands  on  one  foot 3 

Gentleman  sits  on  chair,  sofa,  etc 26 

Gendeman  lies  on  grass — that  is,  reclines 3 

Gentleman  goes  on  one  knee 4 

Gendeman  goes  on  two  knees 2 

BEHAVIOR   OF  THE  LADY. 

Number  of  Cases,  100. 

Lady  sinks  into  the  arms  of  gendeman 81 

Lady  sinks  into  arms  of  chair 1 

Lady  rests  head  on  gentleman's  shoulder 26 

Lady  rests  head  on  gendeman's  breast 68 

Lady  rests  head  on  gendeman's  knee i 

Lady  clasps  arms  around  gentleman's  neck n 

Lady  weeps  tears  of  joy,  silently 6 

Lady  weeps  tears,  not  specified,  presumably  aloud 44 

Lady  has  eyes  hot  and  dry 2 

Lady  has  eyes  moist  and  limpid 7 

Lady  has  eyes  full  of  love 72 

Lady  rushes  from  room  to  tell  somebody 9 

Lady  knows  that  something  is  coming 87 

Lady  is  greatly  surprised 4 

Lady  eiggles  hysterically  and  otherwise 5 

Lady  sneezes  (a)., 1 

Lady  refers  gentleman  to  papa 3 

Lady  kisses  gentleman  first 6 

Lady  fumbles  at  gloves,  fan,  Rowers,  etc 27 

Lady  hides  face  in  hands 12 

Lady  struggles  not  to  be  kissed  (b) 1 

Lady  is  pale  and  agitated 3 

Lady  is  flushed  and  warm 18 

Lady  says  "  Yes,  but  don't  be  a  fool ! "  (c) 1 

(a)  A  girl  under  sixteen  ;  not  a  precedent. 

(b)  A  maiden  forty  to  forty-five  yeara  old ;  not  a  prece- 
dent. 

(c)  A  widow  ;  not  a  precedent. 

REJECTED  GENTLEMAN'S   BEHAVIOR. 

Number  of  Cases,  50. 

Gentleman  rushes  madly  away 31 

Gendeman  says  he  will  go  home 13 

Gendeman  says  he  will  go  for  a  soldier 1 

Gentleman  says  he  will  go  to  sea 4 

Gentleman  says  he  will  go  to  the  devil 1 

Gentleman  says  he  will  commit  suicide 6 

Gentleman  curses  bad  luck 4 

Gentleman  curses  supposed  rival 9 

Gendeman  tears  hair — his  own 3 

GenUeman  wipes  eyes — his  own 2 

Gentleman  wrings  hands — his  own 

Gendeman  puts  hands  in  pockets— his  own 

Gentleman  scratches  head — his  own 

Gentleman  declares  he  will  marry  another 

Gentleman  pulls  at  mustache 

Gentleman  pulls  up  his  collar 

Gentleman  pulls  down  his  vest      , 

Gendeman  throws  himself  on  grass 

Gentleman  clears  lump  out  of  throat 

(■entleman  hopes  never  to  see  her  again 

Gentleman  rubs  his  chin 

Gendeman  refuses  to  let  her  be  a  sister 

( '••-.  < !  1 1'.  in.  1  ii  refuses  to  let  her  be  a  friend 

Gentleman  refuses  to  he  prayed  for 

Gentleman  pounds  a  stone  wall  with  his  fist 

Gentleman  swears  life  of  no  value 

Gentleman  brushes  dust  off  trousers  from  kneeling .... 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE    LADY". 

Number  of  Cases,  50. 

Lady  rises  to  her  feet 41 

Lady  weeps  with  gentleman 7 

Lady  becomes  sick  and  faint  from  being  obliged  to  refuse    4 

I^idy  laughs  in  scornful  derision 3 

Lady  promises  to  be  a  sister i7 

I  .11 1  v  1  iromises  lo  be  a  friend 26 

Lady  leaves  the  room  111  anger  (pretended) 3 

Lady  is  sorry  she  can  not  love  him 9 

Lady  hopes  he  will  find  another u 

Lidy  hopes  he  will  always  he  happy 13 

Lady  uks  him  if  his  mother  knowa  t 

I-ady  promises  to  pray  for  him. ...      1 

1  ady  takes  gentleman's  hand  lo  explain a 

Lady  is  calm,  cold,  and  unmoved 2 

Lady  is  much  agitated  at  necessity  of  rejecting 7 

Lady  wishes  she  could  accept a 

Lady  tells  him  she  must  work  (can't  support  him) a 

Lady  tells  him  he  is  too  young  for  her 1 

Lady  tells  him  he  is  acting  like  a  donkey ...  j 

l  ad)  tells  him  she  loves  another                    ft 

1-ady  tells  him  she  is  engaged  to  another 3 

Lady  tells  htm  she  is  unworthy  of  him                                .  t 
1-ady  tells  him  he  wants  some  one  who  will  obey  him, 

and  she  is  not  that  kind  of  a  person 1 


D.    APPLETON   &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


Man  and  the  Glacial  Period. 

By   G.    Frederick    Wright.    D.    D..    LL.   D., 
Professor     in     Oberlin     College  ;    author     of 
"The  Ice   Age   in   North   America,"  "Logic 
of    Christian    Evidences."     etc.       No    69,    In- 
ternational Scientific  Series.     With   numerous 
Illustrations.     121110.    Cloth,  $1.75. 
Of  Prof.  Wright's  "  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  the  In- 
dependent  says!  "The  author  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  Ice  age  on  this  conti- 
nent from  Maine  to  Alaska.     In  the  work  itself,  element- 
ary description  is  combined   with  a  broad,  scientific,  and 
philosophic  method,  without  abandoning  for  a  moment  the 
purely  scientific   character.      Prof.  Wright   has  contrived  to 
give  the  whole  a  philosophical  direction  which  lends  Interest 
and  inspiration  to  it." 

In  Old  St.  Stephens. 

By  Jeanie  Drake.     No.  102,  Town  and  Coun- 
try  Library.     i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 
The  author  presents   a    fascinating   sketch  of  the 
life  of  an  old  family  in   South   Carolina  in  the  early 
part  of    the   century.     General    Lafayette    and  Cal- 
houn are  among  the   characters  introduced  in  this 
book,  which   presents  a  series  of  fresh  and  most  in- 
teresting pictures  of  phases  of  life,  customs,  society, 
and    incidents    in    South    Carolina    which    have  lite 
charm  of    freshness   and    constant   human    interest. 
The  story  is  told  forcibly  and  vividly,  and  holds  the 
reader's  attention  and  sympathy. 

The    Moral    Instruction    of 
Children. 

By  Felix    Adler.      A  new  volume   in   the  Inter- 
national   Education    Series.       i2tno.      Cloth, 
$r-5°- 
This  book  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Adler  in  the  School  of  Applied   Ethics,  during  its 
first  session  in  1891,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.    A  few  of 
the  lectures  have  been  condensed,  but  most  of  them 
are  published    substantially    as    delivered.      Moral 
education   is   everywhere   acknowledged    to    be    the 
most  important  part  of  all  education,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  glad  to  offer  a  book  so  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  and  parents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  zvill  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  tlu  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


"MISS  DIVIDENDS" 

Gunther'sNew  Xovel 
Price,  50  cents. 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post -St. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell— Characteristics St. =5 

Richard    Harding    1  >avis  —  The    West    from   a    Car- 
Window i.-.-s 

Henry  B.  Fuller— The  Chatelaine  of  La  Trinilc. 1.25 

Frank  R.  Stockton — The  Clocks  of  Rondaine 1.50 

And  all  the  latest  publications  at 

-:    D  O  X  E  Y  '  S    :- 

Under  Palace  Hotel. 


CLARKE'S 

PURE 

RYE 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  purity — ape  and  decant 
bouquet  of  Clarke's   Pare 
Bye  ha*  won  fur  it  the  title— 

The  Finest  Whiskey  Id  the  World 

and  places  tt  roremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  fo.mil  v  use.  Each  lackace  bears 
U.  S.  Chemist's  Certificate  of  purity. 
None  Pennine  without  trademark  C.  B  & 


Co.,  on  label.  Price;  i>er  Bot lie.  $1.60;  per 
ll.  Si;  perCgaL  $3.50.  eecurclv  pncUed.  Wo 
nsbntiialorder.  Forsnlebvalldruf-Kisrsor  OOLBFRN. 


Dos.  §12:  per  Gal.  S);  per  2  gaL  S3.50.  securclv  1 

nsfc  a  trial  order.  For  sale  bv  alldrugk'isisor  CI 

B1KK8  A.  CO.,  Sole  l-'rops..  g  Ash  St.,   Peoria,    111. 

WE  NEED  YOU  :  Whoever  you  are— male  or  fe- 
male— wherever  you  may  live.  We  give  you  light, 
profitable  employment  continuously.  No  canvass  ii 
liciting  whatever.  All  work  done  in  the  seclusion  of  your 
own  home.  Work  sent  you  and  returned  at  our  expense. 
Inclose  stamp,  with  address  plainly  written,  lo 
El  ECTRQ  M  \\k'<;  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1039.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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___  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  Ireo. 
'T    S    OfcNISOH,  Pub'lshGT.    Chicago. 


Asthma: 


I  discovered  1 
Africa,  Is  Nature's'  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Care  Guaranteed  or  No 
Paj.  Ex  pun  Office,  11G-1  Briiiidwav,  New  York. 
ForLarcrc  Trinl  Case.  FBKK  by  nail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  VineSt., Cloclnaftti, Ohio- 
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California  CloakCo. 

(HAS.    H  AVlili,  JB.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Clonks  Mnde  to  Order. 

lOS   POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  White  House 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West  Virginia, 
have  been  largely  patronized  the  past  season.  This 
place  is  much  more  than  a  pleasure -resort  where 
people  go  to  take  the  waters  (says  the  Sun  J.  It  is  the 
Beauty  Show  of  the  South,  to  which  all  the  pretty  girls 
of  the  first  families  of  every  Southern  State  look  for- 
ward as  the  place  where  they  shall  visit  in  their  day  to 
add  to  the  beauty  and  the  charm.  The  hotel,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  was  built  before 
the  war,  and  its  old-style  architecture  seems  out  of 
place  with  the  electric  lights,  almost  the  only  modern 
thing  about  the  place,  except  the  girls.  It  is  a  great 
building,  four  hundred  feet  long,  covering  an  acre  of 
ground,  with  large  ball-room,  and  a  dining-room, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  seating  over  twelve  hundred 
people  at  one  time.  Altogether,  the  hotel  and  cottages 
will  hold  three  thousand  people,  and  the  grounds  in- 
clude twelve  thousand  acres.  The  cottages  opposite 
the  front  of  the  hotel,  looking  on  the  lawn,  are 
called  Paradise  Row,  because  from  their  porches  can 
be  seen  all  the  pretty  girls  on  the  hotel  piazza.  The 
men  are  assigned  to  cottages  by  themselves,  several 
rows  being  reserved  for  men  unaccompanied  by 
families.  The  married  men  and  their  families  have 
cottages  by  themselves,  while  the  hotel  is  occupied 
by  girls  and  their  chaperons,  usually  accompanied 
by  some  male  relative.  The  men's  cottages  are  near 
the  baths,  so  it  is  convenient  for  the  occupants  to 
stroll  down,  in  pyjamas  and  slippers,  to  the  hot 
baths  or  the  plunge  before  breakfast.  Men  call  at 
the  cottages  occupied  by  women,  and  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given  at  these  residences  ;  but 
no  woman,  under  any  circumstances,  ever  visits  in 
Bachelors'  or  Paradise  Row.  The  Southern  girls 
"come  out"  young,  and  they  are  never  old.  Their 
boarding  -  school  days  are  a  succession  of  inno- 
cent romances.  Like  many  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, they  still  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  Scott's 
novels,  which  are  the  household  books  of  the 
South.  It  shows  in  their  tournaments,  in  the 
crowning  of  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  the  rival 
knights,  and  the  personal  encounters  between  the 
men. 

Soft  and  graceful,  the  Southern  girls  look  best 
in  the  ball-room  or  on  a  horse.  If  any  one  were 
to  presume  to  criticise  them,  it  might  be  said  that  few 
of  them  walk  well  and  that  some  of  them  have  a 
tendency  to  powder  before  breakfast  and  to  begin 
wearing  diamond  ear-rings  at  an  early  age.  Their 
eyes  and  their  voices  are  their  strongest  points. 
Their  eyes  can  say  more  than  the  most  accomplished 
orator,  and  their  voices  suggest  more  than  the  eyes 
ever  say.  Their  accents  are  soft  and  melodious, 
with  vowels  long  prolonged  and  the  consonants 
slurred  over,  and  their  choice  of  words  is  admirable. 
Their  English  is  the  English  of  Walter  Scott,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Bible,  mixed  up  curiously  with 
phrases  from  current  novels  and  the  kind  of  mild 
argot  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  romantic  mod- 
ern heroines.  Oddly  enough,  it  seems  that  from  the 
farthest  South  come  the  purest  blondes.  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  the  other  Gulf  States  send  girls  with 
the  largest  blue  eyes,  the  lightest  yellow  hair,  and 
the  softest  skins,  who  look  as  if  the  sun  had  never 
beaten  on  them.  The  brunettes  are  more  likely  to 
come  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  or  the  North, 
which  sends  a  few  stray  girls  there  from  time  to  time. 
The  Kentucky  girls  are  the  old  English  type,  with 
the  brown  hair,  blue  or  hazel  eyes,  and  with  slender 
figures,  firm  hands,  well-poised  heads,  and  the  trim 
shoulders  which  come  from  riding  across  country  and 
taking  fences.  A  few  of  the  girls  are  tall,  but  hardly 
one  of  them  is  stout,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  below 
the  height  and  considerably  below  the  weight  of  the 
average  Northern  girl.  Few  of  them  are  sunburned 
or  brown.  Out-of-doors  they  wear  veils  and  gloves, 
and  in  full-dress  there  is  hardly  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  tints  of  their  hands,  their  faces,  and 
their  shoulders.  All  of  them  ride  and  dance  well. 
Southern  girls  rarely  walk,  except  on  the  piazza  or 
indoors.  If  there  is  a  horse  to  ride,  they  will  ride  ; 
if  not,  they  will  drive.  If  neither  of  these  means  of 
getting  about  is  conveniently  at  hand,  they  sit  down 
and  wait. 


The  Daily  News  of  London  has  of  late  given  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  correspondence  discussing  the 
question,  "  Why  young  men  do  not  marry  ?"  A  young 
woman,  who  signs  herself  "  One  who  Laughs  in  Her 
Sleeve,"  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  few 
words.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  she  writes,  "  that  a  young 
man  does  not  marry  for  one  of  the  three  following 
reasons :  Either  he  can  not  afford  to  marry,  or  he 


does  not  wish  to  marry,  or  else  no  one  will  have 
him."  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  this  young 
person  seems  to  think.  Her  three  reasons  are  as 
applicable  to  the  last  century  as  to  this,  and  what  the 
Daily  News  wishes  to  learn  is  why  marriages  now 
take  place  less  frequently  or  much  later  than  they 
did  a  hundred  or  fifty  years  ago.  For  the  growing 
disinclination  to  marriage  among  young  Englishmen, 
another  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "  A  Junior 
Barrister,"  would  account  as  follows:  "I  think 
twenty-five  may  be  taken  as  the  average  age  at  which 
young  men  married  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Forty 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  average  age  in  the  present 
day.  Why  is  this?  I  think  the  causes  to  which  the 
change  is  mainly  due  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  a  question  of  ways  and  means, 
Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  made  a  start  in  life  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  is  possible  to  us  now. 
Average  ability  and  industry,  as  a  rule,  met  with 
their  reward  before  life  was  half  over.  To  this 
advantage  over  us  the  past  generation  added  another 
not  less  important.  The  standard  of  requirements 
was  a  much  more  modest  one  than  ours.  For  the 
young  professional  man,  or  one  in  a  similar  social 
rank,  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  even  two 
hundred  pounds,  was  not  deemed  an  insufficient  in- 
come to  begin  married  life  upon.  This  is  not  so 
now.  To  whom  are  we  to  impute  the  blame  ?  Not 
altogether  to  the  young  man.  Even  if  his  fiancie 
were  of  the  right  sort,  and  if  he  and  she  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  stand  against  the  extravagance  of 
their  age,  I  fancy  the  parents  of  his  intended  wife 
would  have  something  to  say  about  the  inadequacy 
of  means,  should  he  propose  a  marriage  on  such  a 
stipend." 

This  young  barrister  (comments  the  New  York 
Sun)  unquestionably  hits  the  mark,  though  he 
speaks  not  from  personal  experience,  but  from  reflec- 
tion upon  his  observations.  So  far  as  the  alleged 
overweening  expectations  of  women  are  concerned, 
his  judgment  is  confirmed  by  one  who  signs  himself 
"  Artium  Baccalaureus,"  but  who,  having  been  thrice 
married,  might  fitly  have  described  himself  as  a 
doctor  in  connubial  arts.  "My  present  age,"  he 
writes,  "  is  forty-five.  When  I  reached  my  twentieth 
year,  I  married  a  young  woman  of  eighteen.  She 
was  a  beauty,  well  brought  up  and  educated,  an 
American,  but  capricious,  selfish,  and  of  a  cold 
nature,  although  very  pious.  With  her  I  was  not 
happy  at  all,  and  she  died  after  being  married  to  me 
for  five  years.  My  second  better  half  was  a  poor 
Englishwoman,  about  twenty-two  years  old,  hand- 
some, good-natured,  with  some  musical  talent,  fond 
of  dressing  and  living  in  a  superior  style.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  Was  I  happy  with  her  ?  No. 
My  third  wife  was  an  excellent  French  lady  of 
twenty-five,  very  pious,  pretty,  educated,  but  very 
egotistical,  jealous,  and  of  a  hot,  unreasonable 
temper.  She  died  after  having  shared  my  lot  for 
twelve  years.  Result:  no  happiness,  except  that 
she  gave  me  three  children.  What  was  the  cause  ? 
My  own  poverty.  After  twenty-six  years  of  matri- 
monial experience  and  of  honest  labor  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  and  in  trying  to  make  three  differ- 
ent poor  women  happy  and  contented,  I  have  been 
treated  with  ingratitude  and  with  complaints  for  my 
being  poor.  Did  my  three  better  halves  love  me  ? 
Yes  ;  but  they  would  have  loved  me  more  if  I  had 
been  richer.  Did  I  love  my  wives  ?  Yes.  Then 
why  was  I  never  happy  ?  Because,  as  1  think,  the 
love  of  modern  woman  is  principally  based  upon 
the  comfort  that  money  procures."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  thrice-married  one  attributes  to  his 
wives  the  whole  blame  for  his  unhappiness  and  for 
the  consequent  reluctance  of  his  unmarried  ac- 
quaintances to  follow  his  example.  The  same  view, 
however,  is  taken  by  another  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  "A  Brute":  "Every  year  English- 
women seem  to  improve  in  personal  appearance. 
They  are  far  healthier,  far  handsomer,  and  far  more 
becomingly  dressed  than  they  used  to  be  some  years 
ago.  But,  although  in  my  opinion  they  look  pret- 
tier and  neater  than  they  ever  did  before,  I  regret 
to  say  that  every  year  I  consider  they  are  also  grow- 
ing more  mercenary.  They  are  gradually  getting  to 
be  as  hard,  and  as  selfish,  and  as  rude  as  man  him- 
self. While  men  are  improving  in  manners,  women 
are  deteriorating." 

A  Western  woman,  whose  husband  occupied  a 
high  place  several  administrations  ago  (says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune) t  has  an  amusing  story  to 
tell  of  her  first  introduction  to  fashionable  life  :  "You 
know  how  plain  everything  is  in  those  little  Western 
towns,"  she  said;  "my  entire  life,   before   I  went 
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abroad,  had  been  on  the  most  primitive  lines,  and  I 
may  really  say  that,  until  I  arrived  in  London,  my 
only  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  was  derived 
from  books.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
only  safety  was  perfect  frankness  and  no  pretense  of 
any  kind,  so  I  got  on  very  well.  We  stopped  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  were  at  once  asked  to  dine  by 
various  members  of  the  government.     We  made  our 

first  appearance  at  Lord 's.     Now,  to  tell  the 

truth,  this  was  the  very  first  dinner-parly  I  had  ever 
attended,  and,  as  I  was  particularly  anxious  not  to 
commit  any  solecism,  I  "went  to  the  wife  of  our  Amer- 
ican Minister  and  frankly  told  her  that  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  social  etiquette  of  a  dinner,  begging 
her  to  enlighten  my  ignorance.  She  was  very  land 
and  told  me  everything  she  thought  would  be  use- 
ful, winding  up  her  advice  in  the  sweetest  way  by 

saying  :  '  Only  be  quite  yourself,  dear  Mrs. , 

and  you  are  sure  to  be  a  success.'  So  I  went 
to  my  dinner,  feeling  that  I  was  armed  cap-a-pie 
for  all  emergencies.  Lord  took  me  in,  put- 
ting me  as  the  guest  of  honor  on  his  right;  and 
as  he  was  most  kind  and  simple,  I  soon  felt  com- 
pletely at  my  ease.  The  first  course  was  whitebait, 
which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  and  as  the  dish 
was  passed  to  me  first,  I  helped  myself  very  gingerly 
to  two  or  three  of  the  little  fish.     '  Let  me  help  you 

more  liberally,'  said  Lord ;  '  this  is  one  of  our 

national  dishes,  I  might  say,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
learn  to  appreciate  whitebait,'  and  he  thereupon  put 
a  goodly  quantity  upon  my  plate,  which  I  proceeded 
to  eat  with  some  delicious  rolls  of  thinly  cut  brown 
bread  and  butter,  carefully  chopping  off  the  heads 
first,  however,  and  making  a  little  pile  of  them  on 
my  plate.  When  I  had  finished,  I  happened  to  look 
around,  and  saw  several  people  gazing  at  my  little 
heap  of  fish-heads  with  suppressed  smiles,  and  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  should  have  eaten  them 
whole,  just  as  if  they  were  fried  potatoes.  This 
struck  me  as  very  odd.  '  Do  they  always  eat  fish's 
heads  in  England  ? '  I  asked  my  host,  ratherpettishly, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  led  on  by  a  funny 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  I  burst  into  laughter  at  the  sight 
of  my  neatly  arranged  pile  of  ghastly  little  remains — 
merriment  in  which  he,  after  a  moment's  effort  to 
look  grave,  heartily  joined."     However,  it  does  not 

seem  as  though  Mrs. ought  to  have  eaten  the 

heads,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  People  who 
allow  their  tastes  in  eating  and  drinking  to  be  con- 
trolled by  others  must  be,  mentally,  very  flabby. 

An  honorable  and  the  scion  of  a  really  old  family 
writes  to  London  Truth  setting  forth  the  grievous 
inconveniences  that  arise  from  the  non-committal 
nature  of  most  visiting-cards.  In  England  it  is  not 
good  form,  as  in  Germany,  to  print  the  tide  or  office 
of  the  husband  on  the  card  of  the  wife  ;  much  less 
may  a  son  share  in  the  glory  of  his  father's  social 
position  by  the  reflected  light  of  duke,  "  bart.," 
general,  or  Q.  C.  The  Germans  are  as  lavish  with 
handles  to  names  as  they  are  with  the  "fixings"  of 
coats  of  arms.  The  Italians  go  much  further,  since 
they  have  retained  or  revived  from  the  past  the  habit 
of  stating  on  visiting-cards  the  general  family  to 
which  they  happen  to  belong.  Thus  the  ambitious 
tuft  huntress  from  Omaha  is  often  hooked  by  a  plau- 
sible Italian  of  grandiose  manners  whom  she  takes 
for  a  prince,  because  his  card  says  degli  Principi  So- 
and-So.  He  may  be  of  the  princely  family,  and  as 
such  is  personally  as  good  as  another  ;  but  it  is  only 
after  the  engagement  or  marriage  takes  place  that 
the  bride  discovers  that  her  groom  is  a  younger  son 
or  the  remote  cousin  of  a  prince.  Nothing  will  con- 
tent this  honorable  save  his  own  pet  practice  for 
honorables,  namely,  that  of  placing  in  the  left-hand 
upper  corner  of  his  card  the  name  of  that  peer,  which 
is  the  chief  glory  of  his  family,   preceded   by  the 

legend,  "Of  the  family  of ."     He  has  found 

that  on  the  continent  this  slight  trouble  earns  a  rich 
reward.  Most  Americans  (says  the  New  York 
Times)  will  rest  content  with  having  shown  before 
this  honorable  was  born  the  proper  thing  for  cards, 
and  continue  to  stale  on  their  individual  paste-boards 
that  they  do  business  of  this  kind  or  that  in  such  and 
such  a  town  and  street.  Some  will  be  even  more 
definite  and  sign  themselves  in  lithograph  as  the  poet 
of  "Beautiful  Snow"  or  the  authoress  of  "Not 
Wedded,  Yet  a  Widow." 


Good  dressmakers  {says  the  Sun)  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  make  wedding-gowns  in  the  Empire  style. 
A  kind  of  superstition  seems  to  hang  over  the  fash- 
ions worn  by  the  unfortunate  Josephine,  and  the 
short -waist,  low-cut  bodice  and  straight,  loose 
above,  though  tight  below,  petticoat  are  absolutely 
tabooed  for  young  brides.  They  are  to  be  worn  ex- 
tensively, however,  at  balls  and  dinners.  A  stout 
woman  becomes  a  horror  in  an  Empire  gown.  So, 
likewise,  does  a  very  thin  one,  who  resembles  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  Shaking  Quaker  when  she  gels  it 
on.  But  for  the  juste-mtlicu,  with  rounded  forms, 
in  perfect  symmetry,  there  have  been  many  uglier 
fashions  than  those  conceived  and  worn  by  ihe  great 
Napoleon's  divorced  wife. 


Dorflinger'K  American  Cut  Glass 

Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.  Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Gifts.  Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's: 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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The  Pierson-Fox  Wedding. 

Miss  Mary  Fox,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Pierson,  of  New  York  city,  were  united  in  marriaye 
last  Monday  evening  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  in  Oakland.  The  bride  is  well  known  in 
society  circles  in  Oakland  and  has  been  for  some 
time  the  soprano  of  the  church  in  which  she  was 
married.  The  groom  is  a  young  clergyman,  and 
met  his  bride  while  she  was  visiting  in  the  East. 
The  church  was  crowded  with  guests  and  the  chan- 
cel was  beautifully  decorated  with  potted  plants, 
(lowers,  and  foliage. 

A  number  of  pleasing  organ  voluntaries  were 
played  as  the  ushers,  who  were  young  ladies  in  this 
case,  seated  the  guests.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
"  Bridal  Chorus"  from  "  Lohengrin  "  was  heard  and 
the  bridal-party  appeared.  A  Httle  flower  bearer, 
Miss  Mossie  Huckins.  of  San  Jose,  led  the  cortege, 
wearing  a  gown  of  white  silk  and  carrying  a  basket 
of  pink  roses  which  she  strewed  along  the  aisle. 
Then  came  the  four  ushers,  Miss  Minnie  Campbell, 
Miss  Gertie  Barker,  Miss  Flattie  Fox,  and  Miss 
Leah  Fraser.  They  all  wore  gowns  of  pale-blue 
surah  silk,  en  train,  and  cut  decollete.  The  maid  of 
honor.  Miss  Evadne  M.  Huckins,  of  San  Jos6,  came 
next  in  a  decollete"  gown  of  yellow  brocade,  trimmed 
with  yellow  primroses,  and  finished  with  a  princesse 
train.  Then  came  the  bride  with  her  father.  Her 
robe  was  of  white  faille  Francaise,  made  with  a  court 
train,  and  trimmed  with  point  lace.  A  spray  of 
orange  blossoms  adorned  her  coiffure,  and  from  it  a 
veil  of  white  tulle  fell  to  the  end  of  the  train.  The 
groom  and  his  best  man.  Mr.  Aylmer  H.  Fox,  met 
the  parly  in  the  chancel  and  then  Rev.  Dr.  McLean 
performed  the  impressive  marriage  ceremony. 

After  the  wedding  a  reception  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride,  on  Twelfth  Street,  to  which  only 
the  bridal  party  and  relatives  were  invited.  The 
wedding  presents  were  very  handsome.  On  Tues- 
day, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  left  to  make  a  southern 
trip,  and  will  return  to  Oakland  on  October  17th. 
After  a  brief  stay  there,  they  will  go  East  to  their 
future  home  in  East  brange,  New  Jersey. 


The  Stern-Meyer  Wedding. 
A  notable  wedding  in  Jewish  society  circles  took 
place  last  Monday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  corner  of  Pine  and  Gough 
Streets.  The  contracting  parties  were  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Rosalie  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Stern,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  Every 
room  was  canvased,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  taste- 
fully decorated.  The  bridal  bower  was  a  pretty  con- 
ceit of  white  India  crepe  festooned  with  pink  rose- 
buds. The  ceremony  was  witnessed  only  by  rela- 
tives and  it  was  performed  by  Rev.  Jacob  Voor- 
sanger.  The  sisters  of  the  bride,  Misses  Elise 
and  Florence  Meyer,  acted  as  bridesmaids,  and  two 
brothers  of  the  groom,  Mr.  Abraham  Stern  and  Mr. 
Louis  Stern,  were  the  groomsmen.  The  toilets  of 
the  ladies  in  the  bridal  party  were  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride,  who  is  a  charming  brunette,  wore  an  elegant 
imported  costume  of  white  satin  made  with  a  flowing  court 
train.  The  front  was  completely  covered  with  white  chiffon, 
laid  in  fine  plaits,  and  the  waist  was  encircled  by  a  band  of 
white  mousseline  de  soie.  Fringing  the  edge  of  the  round 
corsage  was  a  circlet  of  orange  blossoms  which  met  in  the 
centre,  the  ends  falling  to  theTiem  of  the  skirt.  She  wore  a 
veil  of  white  silk  moleme  and  carried  a  bouqutt  of  natural 
orange  blossoms. 

MiSS  Eltse  Meyer  appeared  in  a  handsome  gown  of  white 
satin,  en  demi- train,  trimmed  wilh  white  chiffon  dotted  with 
gold. 

Miss  Florence  Meyer  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  pink 
satin  made  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire,  with  a  round 
corsage  and  high  puffed  sleeves. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  mother  of  the  bride,  wore  a  rich 
robe  of  violel-hucd  velvet,  en  train,  trimmed  wilh  rare 
point  lace.     Her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

For  the  reception  that  followed  the  wedding  about 
two  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued,  and  it  was 
evident  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  reponded  to  in 
person.  After  congratulating  the  newly  wedded 
couple  the  guests  chatted,  admired  the  decorations, 
and  inspected  the  presents,  which  were  numerous, 
elegant,  and  of  great  value.  Afterward  a  sumptu- 
ous supper  was  served,  under  the  direction  of  Lud- 
wig,  and  following  it  were  a  few  dances,  that  ended  a 
delightfully  passed  evening.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stern  departed  on  a  Southern  trip,  and  will  re- 
iidc  at  the  Palace  Hotel  when  they  return. 

The  Smith-Pinkham  Wedding. 
A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Pinkham  last  Wednesday  evening, 
when  their  daughter,  Miss  Mattie  S.  Pinkham,  was 
United  !n  marriag'  tQ  Mr.  lirainard  F.  Smith,  clerk 
of  the  Slate  Board  of  Prison  Directors  at  Folsom. 
iaiives  witnessed  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  by  l<<-v.  \V.  \V.  Case.  Miss  Grace 
Simon  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Ormsby,  of  Sacramento,  was  best  man.  After  the 
ceremony  and  congratulations  a  delicious  supper  was 
served  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  pleas- 
anllv  passed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiih  went  to  Castle 
Crag  on  Thursday  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  They 
will  reside  in  Folsom. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

There  will  be  a  fashionable  wedding  in  the  Uni- 

tarian   Church,  on  Geary  Street,   at  noon   to-day, 

when    Miss  Bessie    Hooker,  daughter  of   Mr.  and 

G.  Hooker,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  George 

)f.    Lent,   son  of    General  and   Mrs.   William   M. 


Lent.  The  bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker.  Miss  Mamie  Reynolds,  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook,  and  Miss  Laura  Bates.  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Eyre  will  act  as  best  man.  and  the  ushers  will  be 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan, 
Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  and  Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard. 
ReV.  Horatio  Stebbins  will  officiate.  After  the 
wedding  the  bridal-party  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  friends  will  enjoy  a  breakfast  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  917  Bush  Street. 

Miss  Maud  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark 
will  be  married  next  Monday  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  Rio  Vista,  Mich. 

The  wedding  of  Dr.  Edward  Maldonado  and  Miss 
Catalina  Acosta  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
evening  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Afterward  there 
will  be  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta.  1307  Taylor  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Susie  Tompkins,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins,  and  Mr.  Harmon 
Brown,  of  New  York,  will  lake  place  next  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Ross  Valley. 
Only  a  few  relatives  and  friends  will  be  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  B.  L.  Ziel,  of  Alameda,  and 
Mr.  Wellesley  Moore.  British  Vice-Consul  at  San 
Francisco,  will  take  place  on  October  27th. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Carrie 
Hamburger,  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Hamburger,  and 
Mr.  Otto  Sweet.  They  will  receive  their  friends  on 
Sunday,  October  9th,  at  1309  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  McGavin  gave  an  informal 
mu5icale  last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
California  Street,  and  pleasantly  entertained  a  few  of 
their  friends. 

The  members  of  the  Crocker  Auxiliary  gave  one 
of  their  pleasant  entertainments  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Old  People's  Home. 

As  a  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
man-of-war  Dubourdieu%  the  members  of  the  Cercle 
Francais  will  give  a  ball  this  (Saturday)  evening  in 
Union  Square  Hall. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  their 
first  ball  of  this  season  on  Saturday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Channing  Auxiliary  Friday  Afternoon  Lectures. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament"  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Voorsanger, 
rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Channing  Auxiliary,  on  Friday  afternoons  in 
October  and  November  at  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

Dr.  Voorsanger  brings  to  his  work  thorough  schol- 
arly trairting  and  familiarity  with  his  subject,  while 
his  enthusiastic  poetic  nature  will  find  a  noble  field  in 
elucidating  the  beauty  and  power  of  these  wonderful 
poems,  so  familiar  to  us  from  their  religious  side. 

The  first  two  afternoons  will  be  spent  upon  "  The 
Heroic  and  Epic  Poetry"  scattered  throughout  the 
older  books  of  the  Scriptures.  Next  he  will  treat  of 
"The  Union  of  Prophecy  and  Poetry,"  in  two 
lectures.  The  fifth  will  be  on  "The  Origin  and 
Meaning  of  the  Psalms."  Then  comes  an  afternoon 
with  "Job  and  his  Philosophy,"  followed  by  one 
session  on  "  Idyllic  Poetry,"  the  main  subject  being 
The  Song  of  Songs  ;  and  the  series  closes  with 
"The  Messianic  Visions  of  Daniel" — the  whole 
forming  an  unusually  attractive  course. 

It  is  a  noble  subject — the  development  of  a  nation's 
poetry  from  the  very  dawn  or  literature  down  to  the 
classic  period.  The  theme  has  been  written  on  from 
the  ordinary  standpoint  until  it  seems  worn  and 
threadbare  ;  but  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Voorsanger  is 
a  guaranty  of  fresh  and  original  treatment  from  a 
new  side. 

Single  tickets,  50  cents,  or  $2.50  for  the  course  of 
eight  lectures.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  1800  Broadway,  or  at  the  church  door 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  lecture,  October  14th. 


General  R.  P.  Hammond  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin 
have  bought  out  the  interest  of  their  former  partner, 
Mr.  McAfee,  in  the  well-known  real-estate  firm  of 
McAfee,  Baldwin  &  Hammond,  and  will  continue 
the  firm's  business  under  the  name  of  Baldwin  & 
Hammond.  In  addition  to  their  former  interests, 
they  will  also  conduct  a  house-renting  department. 


An   ln-i 'c  of  Applied  Art. 

How  art  and  the  love  for  the  beautiful  are  entering 
into  all  the  details  of  modern  life  !  Take  such  a 
simple  thing  as  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  Its  exquisite 
tint  represents  the  selection  of  an  artist  from  hun- 
dreds of  new  shades  and  tints  that  the  chemists  are 
inventing  for  his  inspection,  while  the  pattern  of  the 
paper  and  the  dainty  device  at  the  head  of  the  sheet 
are  the  products  of  trained  artists.  An  idea  of  the 
high  character  of  the  art  employed  in  making  note- 
paper  may  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  Sanborn,  Vail  & 
Co.'s  store  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue. 
Showcases  are  filled  with  different  styles  and  makes 
of  papers,  each  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  and 
thesi  are  reinforced  by  innumerable  boxes  stacked 
against  the  walls. 

(  'in;  would  think  that  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  dealt 
exclusively  in  stationery,  judging  by  the  quantity  and 
variety  they  keep  in  slock.  But  their  stock  of  leather- 
goods  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  stationery  ;  they 
have  purses  and  wallets,  pocket-books  and  card- 
cases,  lap-pads  and  traveling  portfolios  in  all  kinds 
of  leather  and  plain  or  silver-mounted  in  simple  or 
ornate  designs.  And  yet  this,  too,  is  only  a  depart- 
ment of  their  business.  As  dealers  in  artists'  mate- 
rials and  picture-frames,  moldings, mirrors,  etc.,  they 
have  had  no  rivals  west  of  the   Mississippi  for  years 

.  1  t,  and  these  arc  still  the  leading  features  of  their 
tmrnen  ;e  trade. 


MRS.    WHITELAW    REID. 

At  the  present  moment,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  in- 
vested with  an  interest  which  appertains  to  but  few 
of  her  country-women.  In  the  event  of  her  resi- 
dence at  Washington  as  the  wife  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  capital  will  have  none  to  choose  before  her 
as  an  active  leader  in  all  that  makes  society  brilliant 
and  distinguished.  In  the  latest  issue  of  Harpers 
Weekly  is  printed  the  following  sketch  of  her  life, 
which  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  by  all  Cali- 
fornians  : 

"  Mrs.  Reid.  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  January  6.  1858.  and  her  early  life 
was  divided  between  the  residence  of  her  grandfather.  Mr. 
James  Cunningham,  at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson,  and  those 
of  her  father,  Mr,  D.  O.  Mills,  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  at 
his  country-place.  '  Millbrae,'  seventeen  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Her  grandfather,  Mr.  Cunningham,  was 
a  well-known  ship-owner  and  ship-builder  of  that  day.  At 
the  time  of  her  birth,  he  had  largely  retired  from  business, 
but  was  still  the  owner  of  many  vessels,  one  of  them  being 
the  famous  steamboat  The  Senator,  which  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  sent  around  the  Horn  to  navigate  the  Sacramento 
River  after  the  discovery  of  gold. 

"Miss  Mills's  early  training  was  intrusted  to  gov- 
ernesses in  the  family.  When  she  finally  was  sent  to  school, 
it  was  in  company  with  her  orphan  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
her  father's  only  sister,  Mrs.  Easton.  This  cousin  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker, 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railways.  For  a  time  Miss  Mills  was  placed  in  the  school 
of  Mile.  Vallette,  in  Paris.  She  afterwards  completed  the 
course  of  study  in  Miss  Bracken's  school  in  New  York, 
where  she  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  that  earnest  and  dis- 
tinguished teacher. 

"  Her  father,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  became  a  banker  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  being  a  partner  and  one-third 
owner  in  the  private  bank  conducted  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Townsend,  of  Buffalo.  He  had  gone  to  California  on 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849,  where  he  estab- 
lished what  was  known  then  as  the  Gold  Bank  of  D.  O. 
Mills  &  Company  in  Sacramento,  an  institution  which, 
under  the  same  ownership  and  with  the  slightly  changed 
name  of  the  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  S:  Company, 
continues  to  this  day  the  largest  bank  in  Sacramento,  and 
the  oldest  bank  which  has  always  maintained  full  credit  in 
the  State  of  California.  After  this  achievement,  Mr.  Mills 
had  organized  the  Bank  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  had 
made  it  a  notable  success,  and  then  retired  from  it ;  but  he 
returned  when  calamities  befell  the  bank  under  his  suc- 
cessor, and  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  more  than  its  former 
credit  and  prosperity.  He  then  withdrew  from  business, 
devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  great  and  increasing 
estate,  and  in  1879  removed  his  residence  to  his  native  State 
of  New  York. 

"  Miss  Mills  first  met  her  future  husband  in  California,  at 
her  father  residence,  in  1878.  Mr.  Reid  had  risen,  through 
sheer  ability  and  work,  to  be  the  chief  of  the  powerful  and 
historic  Tribune;  he  had  a  competence,  a  good  presence, 
strong  allies,  and  was  in  his  prime.  The  two  were  married 
in  New  York,  in  April,  1881,  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
husband's  old  home  in  Ohio,  went  immediately  abroad, 
spending  the  next  nine  or  ten  months  in  Europe,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  time  in  London  and  Paris. 

"After  the  engagement  was  announced,  but  before  the 
marriage,  the  Berlin  mission,  which  had  been  previously 
tendered  to  Mr.  Reid  by  President  Hayes,  was  again 
offered  by  President  Garfield,  and  Miss  Mills  was  asked 
whether  or  not  she  would  go  abroad  as  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Germany.  She  preferred  the  liberty  of 
private  life,  and  the  mission  was,  for  the  second  time,  de- 
clined. Ten  years  later,  after  some  hesitation,  she  re- 
turned to  Europe  at  the  head  of  the  American  Minister's 
home  in  Paris. 

"She  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  survive — 
Ogden  Mills  Reid,  now  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  Jean 
Templeton  Reid,  now  in  her  ninth  year.  The  children 
have  been  thus  far  trained  entirely  at  home.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  the  ordinary  studies,  and  have  a  fair  speaking 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  German.  They  have 
also  had  pretty  thorough  training  for  their  age  in  gymnastics 
and  horseback  riding. 

"  Mrs.  Reid's  social  tact  has  been  evident  since  her  first 
assumption  of  duties  as  the  mistress  of  her  husband's 
home,  notably  in  the  bounteous  regime  of  their  house  on 
Madison  Hill  and  the  more  conspicuous  hospitalities  of 
diplomatic  life  in  Paris.  At  Ophir  Farm,  the  resources  of 
which  are  those  of  the  greatest  country  seats,  her  grace  and 
ability  are  finely  brought  into  play.  Mrs.  Reid's  studious 
mind  is  well  disciplined,  and  to  her  intuitive  taste  is  added 
the  rare  good  judgment  which  her  father  possesses  so 
eminently." 

- — • — •*• — • 

An  Englishman,  named  R.J.  Crowley,  has  taken 
out  a  patent  in  Great  Britain  for  opening  up  direct 
communication  with  Mars.  He  writes  to  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  giving  a  delightfully  vague  hint  of 
what  his  secret  process  is.  There  is  no  difficulty 
but  expense  in  the  way,  he  says.  He  has  had  much 
experience  in  heliograph  signaling,  and  his  plan  con- 
sists in  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  mirrors  to 
collect  and  reflect  the  light,  these  to  be  connected 
by  electricity  and  operated  by  a  telegraph  key.  He 
proposes  to  establish  communication  with  "  parts  of 
the  universe  that  even  photography  has  not  shown 
us."  Mars,  he  says,  is  doubtless  in  communication 
with  other  planets,  and  the  Martial  people  are  tear- 
ing their  hair  because  they  can  not  "  raise"  us,  as 
telegraphists  say. 


—  The  painting  "Boscobel"  was  raffled 
on  Monday,  Sept.  25th,  and  was  won  by  number  39. 
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£OEHTS WANTED! 

ALL  CORSETS 

MADE  BY  DS  HAVE 

OUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS 

STAMPED  OH  IHSIES. 

BEWARE  OF 

FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS. 

WILLIAMSON 

iCORSET  &  BRACE  CO. 

DicORPORATED    1882. 

NOTE  address: 

18  S.  SIXTH  ST..    ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Advertisers  find  that  it  pays  to  get  up 
specially  engraved  lines  for  advertistnc, 
and  many  even  have  all  the  line  specially 
made  by  an  artist,  on  the  score  of  attract- 
iveness. Will  future  years  find  the  artist 
superseding  the  compositor  in  getting  up 
advertising  'i  Where  space  costs  so  much, 
there  is  no  reason  why  advertisers  should 
not  spend  a  little  more  money  with  the 
artist,  if  by  so  doing  the  value  of  his  space 
is  greatly  enhanced. — Horace  Dumeirs. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can  be  wor 
will  keep  yoi 


i  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


K.  H.  PEASB,     \  Agents, 
S.  M.Rukvon.I     S.  F. 


and  570  MARKET  STREET. 


Disordered  Liver  set  right  with  Bkbckam's  Pills. 


The  United  Slates  Government 
The  Columbian  Exposition 

The  Remington  Factory 


The    Remington    is 


not    only 

Quality 


Is  tile  largest  user  of  typewriters  in  the  world. 
Upwards  of  2,000  Remingtons  are  employed 
in  the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
and  the  Remington  Company  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving requisitions  from  the  government  for 
additional  machines. 

Has  concluded  contract  by  which  the  Rem- 
ington Standard  Typewriter  is  to  be  furnished 
exclusively  for  public  use  during  the  Exposi- 
tion.    The  writing-rooms  are  to  be  furnished 
with   Remingtons,   in  charge   of  expert   oper- 
ators, for  the  use  of  the  public. 
At  llion,  N.  Y.,  turns  out  a   New  Remington 
Typewriter   every     live     minutes ;     or     more 
machines  every  day  than   the  combined  prod- 
uct of  all  other  manufacturers  o Hugh-priced 
Writing  Machines. 
Unsurpassed  but   Unapproached  for  Excellen 
of  Work,  Simplicity,  and  Durability. 


.140  Main  Street,   L,ok  Angeles.  1- 


3  and  5  Front  Street, 

l   Front  Street.    Portland. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Buckbee-Durbrow  Wedding. 

A  notable  wedding  of  the  week  was  that,  last 
Thursday,  of  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Cone 
Buckbee,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Buckbee.  The 
groom  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shainwald,  Buck- 
bee &  Co.  and  is  prominent  in  social  and  club  circles. 
The  bride  is  a  charming  young  lady  who  has  a  host 
of  friends,  with  all  of  whom  she  is  deservedly  popu- 
lar. The  parlors  and  other  rooms  were  ornate  with  a 
beautiful  decoration  of  snowballs,  gladioli,  cosmea, 
chrysanthemums,  roses,  and  other  bright  flowers, 
among  which  foliage  and  colored  silken  ribbons  were 
mingled  with  pretty  effect.  The  morning  was  not  an 
auspicious  one  for  a  wedding,  but  at  noon  the  sun 
burst  through  the  clouds  as  if  to  accentuate  the  old- 
time  phrase  regarding  the  happiness  of  the  bride 
whom  the  sun  shines  on.  There  were  about  forty 
guests  at  the  wedding  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Davis.  Miss  Annie 
Buckbee,  sister  of  the  groom ,  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  assisted  the  groom  as 
best  man.  The  toilets  worn  by  the  bride  and  her 
maid  of  honor  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  a  beautiful  costume  of  white  brocaded 
silk,  made  with  a  court  train.  The  corsage  was  trimmed 
with  point  lace,  and  in  her  coiffure  was  a  diamond  crescent 
which  held  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of  white  moleine.  She 
carried  a  cluster  of  Bride  roses. 

Miss  Annie  Buckbee  wore  a  handsome  gown  of  pink 
silk,  en  train,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  Mme.  Pierre 
Guillot  roses. 

Soon  after  the  ceremony,  the  guests  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  reception  arrived,  and  swelled  the 
assemblage  to  about  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
extended  their  congratulations  to  the  happy  bride 
and  groom,  as  they  stood  beneath  the  flower-decked 
bower.  This  pleasant  duty  was  followed  by  the 
service  of  an  elaborate  dejeuner,  under  the  direction 
of  Ludwig.  A  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance, 
and  played  concert  selections  at  intervals.  The 
afternoon  was  made  an  enjoyable  one  to  all  present, 
and  late  in  the  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckbee  departed 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
They  were  most  generously  remembered  by  their 
friends  in  the  way  of  presents. 


The  Hathaway-Breck  Wedding. 
Miss  Louise  Breck,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Breck,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Hatha- 
way were  married  last  Thursday  evening  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Oakland.  A  large  number  of  their 
friends  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Robert  Ritchie  in  the  handsomely  decorated 
chancel.  Miss  Ella  Garvey,  of  San  Jose,  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  Mr.  James  Breck  was  the  best  man, 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  Misses  Augusta  and 
Minnie  Gillespie,  of  San  Francisco.  After  the  wed- 
ding a  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  affair  was 
delightfully  celebrated. 

The  Cummins  Reception. 

An  informal  at  home  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ella  Ster- 
ling Cummins  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  1605 
Baker  Street,  to  the  lady  managers  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  for  California.  The  rooms  were  prettily 
decorated  with  flowers  and  a  delicious  repast  was 
served.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  the 
ladies  are  to  visit  the  Union  Iron  Works  in  a  party 
next  Monday  and  have  luncheon  on  the  tug  boat. 
The  guests  of  Mrs.  Cummins  were  : 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Amelia  Marcellus,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Cole,  Mrs.  Flora  Kimball,  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Reed,  Mrs.  James  R.  Deane,  Mrs.  Frona  E., 
Waite,  Mrs.  Parthenia  Rue,  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of 
the  National  State  Boards ;  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rodda,  of  the 
city  board;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Poore, 
Miss  Ernestine  Falk,  Miss  Genevieve  D.  Cummins,  and 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  the  San 
Francisco  members  of  the  State  board. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  will  arrive  in  New  York 
on  Monday  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  will  sail  from 
England   November  2d,  on   the  steamer  Majestic,   of  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


White  Star  Line,  and  expect  to  reach  this  city  early  in 
December. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  six  months,  has  arrived  in  New  York 
city,  and  is  expected  here  in  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  is  expected  to  return  from  Europe 
early  in  November. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Robert  Sherwood  is  en  route  home  from  his  European 
trip. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway  has  gone  to  New  York  to  visit  her 
father,  Mr.  Grace, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Haxton,  ne'e  Thibault,  will  pass  the 
winter  at  San  Raphael,  a  watering-place  in  the  South  of 
France. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  left  for  Paris  on  Friday,  and  will  be 
away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  is  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair 
have  left  Carlsbad  and  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W,  Marston,  of  Oakland,  are  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Barron  have  leased  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  George  Hyde,  on  Geary  Street,  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit 
to  Marshall  Hall,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hyde  and  Miss  Bertie  Hyde  have  arrived 
in  New  York  from  England,  and  are  expected  here  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  nee  Pullman,  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  season. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  are  occupying  their 
residence  on  the  corner  of  O'Farrel]   and  Franklin  Streets. 

Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo  is  visiting  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre 
returned  to  the  city  last  Monday  after  passing  the  season  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Holman  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Durbrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  T.  Perkins,  nie  Giffin,  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  left  last  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  and  will  be  away  about  two  months. 

Miss  Alice  Simpkins  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Mary  Eyre,  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton, 
Jr.,  will  pass  the  winter  at  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  will  return  to  the  city  early  in  Novem- 
ber, after  passing  a  couple  of  months  with  relatives  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Philip  Smith  and  Mrs.  Morris  Newton 
are  at  Castle  Crag  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Misses  Rountree  are  residing  at  1623  Central  Avenue, 
Alameda,  and  will  receive  on  Tuesdays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Paige  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle  have  returned  from  Blylhedale,  where  they 
passed  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Goodloe  have  returned  from  Caza- 
dero,  and  are  residing  at  1210  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  have  returned  to 
London,  after  a  short  trip  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  a  month  at  Monterey. 

Misses  Fanny  and  Julia  Crocker  will  pass  most  of  the 
winter  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs,  Sperry  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  will  return  from  Eu- 
rope in  November. 

Miss  Tillie  Feldman  is  expected  to  return  in  a  few  days 
from  Helena,  Mont.,  where  she  has  been  visiting  friends 
for  about  three  months.  Miss  Alice  Mau  will  remain  there 
during  the  winter  with  her  sister. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  and  Miss  Mason  have  gone 
East  on  a  month's  visit. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Huntington  and  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey 
have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  a  month  at  Monte- 
rey, 

Mrs.  A.M.  Easton  and  her  grandchildren  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  at  Casde  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  have  returned  from 
Menlo  Park  where  they  passed  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean 
have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderslice  and  the  Misses  Vanderslice  have 
returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  have  returned  from 
Castle  Crag  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  is  now  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  has 
decided  to  reside  there  permanently. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dunne,  Miss  Ada 
Sullivan,  Miss  Arcadia  Spence,  and  Miss  Dillon  have  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  M.  Clay  are  occupying  their  new 
home,  1428  Oak  Street,  Alameda.  Mrs.  Clay  will  receive 
on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  who  has  been  staying  at  Castle 
Crag  during  the  past  month,  has  returned  to  the  city  and 
will  remain  here  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  have  been 
passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  remain  at  the 
Barroilhet  villa  in  San  Mateo  until  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  left  for  the  East  last  Wednesday, 
via  Panama,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  Kittredge  and  Miss  Edith  Kittredge  are  at  The 
Colonial,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 


Army   and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,, 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence. 

Dr.  Louis  W,  Atlee,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty 
on  the  Pint  a. 

Dr.  F.  N.  Ogden,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  In- 
dependence. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Tftetis,  owing  to  his  continued  illness. 

The  captain  and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  San  Fran- 
cisco entertained  a  large  number  of  their  friends  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon  on  board  the  steamer.  Two  tug-boats  con- 
veyed the  guests  to  and  fro,  and  from  two  until  five  o'clock 
the  scene  was  an  animated  one.  The  naval  band  provided 
excellent  music  for  those  who  desired  to  dance,  and  refresh- 
ments were  liberally  dispensed. 

Captain  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  left  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  was  arranging  for  repairs  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission  steamer  Albatross. 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  receiving-ship  Independence. 

Captain  James  S.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  N.,  Pay  Clerk  on  the 
cruiser  San  Francisco,  was  married  last  Tuesday  to  Miss 
Carrie  L.  Benson,  of  Oakland,    Rev.  Dr.  Dille  officiated. 


—  THE  WINTER   SEASON  IS  COMING  ON  QUICKLY 

now,  and  to  prepare  for  it  The  Maze — the  modern 
department  store  on  Market  Street  and  Taylor — has 
just  got  in  a  large  invoice  of  winter  suits  for  boys. 
The  new  winter  overcoats  are  the  nattiest  and  most 
comfortable  that  were  ever  made  up  for  youngsters, 
and  the  knee-pants  suits  and  jersey  suits — these  latter 
in  the  latest  Parisian  styles — embrace  novelties  never 
before  seen  in  California.  Speaking  of  winter,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  The  Maze  has  just  been 
made  selling-agent  for  the  famous  Ypsilanti  under- 
wear which  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller,  the  fair  priestess  of 
common-sense  dressing,  has  made  so  popular  ;  The 
Maze  keeps  them  in  all  sizes  and  weights,  both 
equestrian  tights  and  "  combinations."  No  lady  who 
wishes  to  be  both  comfortably  and  becomingly 
dressed  will  wear  any  other  underwear  after  she  has 
tried  the  Ypsilanti. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Bugge  Concert. 


Miss  Magda  Bugge,  the  Norwegian  pianiste,  gave 
her  first  concert  of  this  season  last  Saturday  evening 
at  Kohler  &  Chase  Hall.  An  appreciative  audience 
was  entertained  by  the  following  programme  : 

Trio,  E  flat,  No.  1,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  (7>  allegro, 

(2)  adagio  cantabile,  (3)  scherzo,  (4)  finale,  presto,  Beetho- 
ven, Miss  Magda  Bugge,  Mr.  Hothcr  Wismer,  and  Mr. 
Adolph  Lada ;  piano  solo,  Luric  pieces,  op.  43,  (1)  Butter- 
fly, (2)  Lonely  Wanderer,  (3)  In  My  Home,  (4)  Birdie,  fj) 
A  Poem  of  Love,  (6)  Early  Spring,  Grieg,  Miss  Magda 
Bugge;  violin  solo,  polonaise,  op.  40,  Spohr,  Mr.  Hother 
Wisiner ;  concerto  for  piano,  E  minor,  accompanied  by 
string  quartet,  (/)  allegro  maestoso,  (2)  romanze,  larglietto, 

(3)  rondo,  vivace,  Chopin,  piano.  Miss  Magda  Bugge,  first 
violin,  Mr.  H.  Wismer,  second  violin,  Mr,  F,  Hess,  viola, 
Mr.  H.  Sussmann,  'cello,  Mr.  Adolph  Lada,  double  bass, 
Mr.  F.  Hartwig. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  boards  of  lady  managers  of 
the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  and  Hahnemann  Hospital 
was  held  Monday  afternoon  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  combined  benefit  10  be  given  for  these 
two  worthy  charities  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Tuesday  night,  November  1st.  The  Young  Ladies' 
Saturday  Morning  Orchestra,  with  a  number  of  the 
brightest  and  most  popular  vocalists  in  this  city,  will 
be  the  attraction  offered.  The  orchestra  gave  an 
artistic  and  successful  concert  last  February,  and  all 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  then 
will  surely  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  reap- 
pearance. J.  H.  Rosewald,  the  director  of  the  or- 
chestra, is  justly  deserving  of  all  the  credit  given  him 
for  his  good  work  in  organizing  and  perfecting  this 
musical  novelty.  The  ladies  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair  have  their  work  of  charity  so  sys- 
tematically arranged  that  they  can  not  help  but  make 
a  grand  success  of  the  benefit.  J.  H.  Love  will  have 
charge  of  the  sale  of  reserved  seats.  Tickets  can 
be  purchased  of  the  ladies  of  either  institution. 
The  box  plan  will  open  Friday,  October  28th. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald's  new  opera,  "  Baroness 
Meta,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  16th,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Woman's  Exchange.  It  is  an  opera- 
comique,  and  its  period  is  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
libretto  is  an  adaptation  from  a  German  comedy, 
and  the  music  throughout  is  light  and  melodious. 
Mr.  Rosewald  will  direct  the  music,  and  his  orchestra 
will  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  musicians  who  played 
at  his  symphony  concerts.  Mr.  Fred  Urban  will  be 
the  stage-manager  and  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter  will 
design  the  scenery  and  costumes.  In  the  cast  there 
will  be  Miss  Maude  Berry,  Miss  Julia  Neumann, 
Miss  Freda  Sylvester,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickman,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hellman,  Mr.  Victor  Carroll,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Thornton,  and  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  a  large  and  efficient  chorus. 


The  twenty-second  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will 
be  held  in  Irving  Hall  this  (Saturday)  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Heine  will  be  the  instrumentalists,  and  Mrs. 
Sunderland  will  sing  two  songs  by  Cowen  and  Goring 
Thomas.  Among  the  other  numbers  are  a  trio  bv 
Dvdrak  —  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country  to 
take  charge  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  New  York — Paderewski's  sonate  for  piano  and 
violin,  dedicated  to  Sarasate  ;  and  a  'cello  solo  by 
Mr.  Heine. 

At  Mr.  W.J.  Maffey's  concert,  to  be  given  next 
week,  the  affair  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Stewart,  supported  by  Mrs.  Louis  Brechemin, 
soprano,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater,  contralto,  Mr. 
Osgood  Putnam,  basso,  Mr.  W.  J.  Maffey,  tenor, 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  violinist,  Mr.  Otto  Bendix, 
pianist,  Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  flautist,  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Stewart  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bosworlh,  accompanists. 


A  telegram  from  C.  F.  Tretbar,  of  New  York, 
to  a  local  music  firm,  received  Monday,  says: 
"Paderewski's  secretary  cabled  from  London  that 
the  pianist  would  positively  begin  his  American  en- 
gagement in  San  Francisco,  December  8th.  He  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  recent  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  south 
of  France." 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  is  to  give  a  piano  recital  at  Irving 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  October  20th.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  returns  from  London  to 
tell  us  that  investigation  in  his  unenviable  line  of 
business  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  London  is 
not  as  bad  as  New  York,  when  every  one  who  knows 
London  will  say  that  so  far  as  the  social  evil  is  con- 
cerned, no  city  on  earth  is  as  rotten  as  the  great  me- 
tropolis. The  truth  is  that  the  slums  of  London,  the 
notorious  Whitechapel  district,  and  others,  reveal  a 
kind  and  depth  of  depravity  not  equaled  in  New 
York  ;  that  more  lewd  women  walk  ihe  broad  pave- 
ments of  Regent  Street  every  night  than  Dr.  Park- 
hurst saw  on  the  night  of  his  worst  debauch  in  New 
York. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 

characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


HOW  BABIES  SUFFER 

When  their  tender  Sklna  are  literally  On  Fire 
■with  Itcluuguud  Burning  E«emas  and  other  Itch- 
ing, Scaly,  aDd  Blotchy  Skin  and  Sculp  Diseases, 
with  Loss  of  Hair,  Done  but 
mothers  realize.  To  know  that 
a  single  application  of  the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies  will  afford  Imme- 
diate relief,  permit  rest  and 
Bleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy 
and  economical  cure,  and  not 
to  use  them,  is  to  fall  in  your 
duty  Parents,  save  your  children  years  of  need- 
leas  suffering  from  torturing  and  disfiguring  erup- 
tions. Cutictjra  Remedies  are  the  greatest  skin 
cures,  blood  purifiers,  and  humor  remedies  of 
modern  times.  Sold  everywhere.  Potter  Deuq 
and  Chemical  Corporation,  Boston. 
£8?~  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  "  mailed  free. 

DADV'O  ^^°  aD(*  ^ca'P  Purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I  U  by  Cuticura  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

PAINS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Relieved  in  one  minute  by  that  new, 
elegant,  and  infallible  Antidote  to  Pain, 
Inflammation.  ;ind  Weakness,  theditl- 
cur;i  Anti-rain  Plaster.    25  cents. 

CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  CO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 

In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM — 

KRUG  X  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all    Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMANN  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room.  Fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 

SILVER  CHURN 

BUTTERINE 


BETTER    THAN    CREAMERY    BUTTER- 
COSTS    LESS. 


ASK     YOUR    GROCER    FOR    IT 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain  s,  213  Sutter  St. 


Free  Exhibit,  761  Market  Street. 

ARMOUR    BUTTERINE    CO. 

LADIES 

Do  not  delay  calling:    on   us.    Our 
Stock  of 

CLOTHING 

—  FOR 

Boys  and  Children 

Is   the   most  complete  ever  exhib- 
ited in  the  West.    We  regulate  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Best  Goods. 
Just  received  the  very  Latest  in 

Neckwear.  Underwear.  Dress  Shirts. 

Bath  Robes.   Gowns. 

House  Coats.     Traveling  Shawls. 

Rugs,  Etc. 

Men's    Suits,    Overcoats, 
and   Ulsters, 

The  very  Latest  Fads. 

ONLY    IMPORTERS     OF 

Children's  Hats  and  Caps 

RODS  BROS. 

27,  29, 31, 33, 35, 37  Kei 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  io,  1892. 


THE    POWER    OF    THE    PRESS. 

As  Exhibited  in  a  Modern  Tale  of  Love. 

Captain  Marcet.    Miss  Georgina  Lascelles, 

his  fiancie. 

Scene.— The  drawing-room  of  Miss  Lascelles's 

matter. 

CAPTAIN  MARCET  [enUring  and  shaking  hands 

stiffly  without  shaking.] 

Miss  Lascelles — Well  ? 

Captain  Marcet  [stiffly]— I  suppose  you  know 
why  I  have  come  ? 
Miss  Lascelles— I  guess. 

CAPTAIN  Marcet— And  you  have  nothing  to  say 
as  lo  why  you  have  thrown  me  over  in  this  sudden 
wav — no  explanalion  to  give? 

MlSS  Lascelles— Absolutely  none— and  you? 
Captain  Marcet— Nothing  except  to  wish  you 
good-bye  and  good  luck. 
Miss  Lascelles — Thanks. 

[A  J>ause.] 
Captain  Marcet — I  confess  I  am  disappointed — 
and  surprised. 

Miss  Lascelles— I  am  surprised  too — and  dis- 
appointed. 

Captain  Marcet— And  is  it— is  it  all  to  end  like 
this  ?  You  might  have  given  me  some  warning  be- 
fore you — jilted  me  ! 

Miss  Lascelles— Surely  you,  too,  might  have  let 
me  know  beforehand ! 

Captain  Marcet — I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
scene. 

Miss  Lascelles — Why  should  you?  And  don't 
be  afraid  that  I  am  going  lo  make  a  fuss. 

Captain  Marcet— Hardly,  I  suppose  after 

MISS  Lascelles — After  what? 
Captain    Marcet  [bitterly]  —  After  this  [takes 
from  pocket    copy  of  evening  paper].     This   is  the 
Gazette  of  last  night.     "  Announcement  is  made  of 
the  engagement  of    Mr.    Henry  Lawley  and    Miss 
Georgina  Lascelles." 
Miss  Lascelles — Impossible!    Let  me  see. 
Captain  Marcet — It  is  quite  plain.    Now,  what 
have  I  done  to  make  you  treat  me  like  this  ? 

Miss  Lascelles — What  have  you  done?  Why 
this  \taking  up  paper  from  table].  This  is  last 
night's  Journal.  "The  engagement  has  just  been 
announced  of  Captain  John  Marcet  and  Miss  Selina 
Slater." 
Captain  Marcet — Impossible  !  Let  me  see. 
Miss  Lascelles — There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
It's  in  the  largest  print.  You  do  not  deny  it,  1  sup- 
pose ?  It  is  the  woman — the  odious,  loud,  hideous 
wuman,  with  the  absurd  hat — you  were  going  about 
with  at  Mrs.  Hallet's  garden-party.  You  do  not 
contradict  the  announcement. 

Captain  Marcet  [smiling] — Well,  it  is  certainly 
premature.  Though  I  don't  see  after  what  you 
have  done  that  you  have  the  right  to  ask  me  to  con- 
tradict it.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  me  to  ask 
you  to  deny  your  engagement  to  Henry  Lawley.  I 
know  you  danced  four  times  with  him  at  Mrs.  Som- 
en-ille's. 

Miss  Lascelles — You  have  certainly  no  right  to 
ask  me  to  deny  or  confirm  anything. 

Captain  Marcet — I  ask  nothing,  and  I  will 
not  imitate  you  by  criticising  your  friend  as  you  did 
mine,  though  I  can  hardly  congratulate  you  on  your 
fiance's  general  appearance. 

Miss  Lascelles — When  I  want  your  congratula- 
tions, Captain  Marcet,  I  will  ask  you  for  them. 

Captain    Marcet  —  And    when    I    want    your 
opinion.  Miss  Lascelles.  on  Miss  Slater's  manners 
and  hat — I  think  both  sweet — I  will  do  the  same. 
\A  pause.] 
Captain  Marcet— Good-bye,  Miss  Lascelles. 
Miss  Lascelles — Good-bye,  Captain  Marcet. 
Captain  Marcet — Surely  you  might  have  sent 
me  a  letter,  a  telegram — anything.     It  was  so  hard 
to  see  it  first  in  the  paper  ! 

Miss  Lascelles — Why  did  you  not  send" me  one? 
It  was  cruel  of  you  to  make  me  read  it  in  print ! 

CAPTAIN    Makcet  —  Have    you — cared   for  him 
long  ? 
Miss  Lascelles— When  did  you— first  leave  off 

liking  mc? 

Captain  Makcet— What  a  blind  fool  I  was.    I 

reallv  thought  you  cared  for  me  as  much  as 

Miss  Lascelles— As  much  as? 

Captain  Marcet— Well,  nearly  as  much  as  I 
loved  you,  Georgie. 

Miss  Lascelles — Well— how  do  you  know  I  did 
not? 

Captain  MARCET  — Why,  of  course,  by  your 
sudden  infatuation  for  this  wretched  man. 

Miss  Lascelles— He  is  not  a  wretched  man. 
You  Shan't  say  so. 

Captain  Marcet— You  arc  right— he  is  your 
future  husband.  It  is  only  that  thought  that  made 
mc  abuse  him.  It  was  abominable  and  mean  of 
mc.  1  know  in  my  conscience  he  is  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow — good-looking,  clever,  and 

Miss  Las.  kli.es—  Nothing  of  the  sort!  He  Is 
plain,  stupid,  and  conceited. 

CAPTAIN  Marcet— Then  why  did  you  flirt  with 
him  so  outrageously  ?     Why  do  you  marry  him  ? 

Miss  Lascelles- Why,  indeed  I  And  why  do 
you-admirc  Selina  Slater?  Why  are  you  going  to 
many  her  ?    Oh  !  I  admit  that  she  is  pretty  ;  I  know 

•  dresses  well :  I  know  she  is  good  form.  I  beg 
tidon  for  abusing  her.     It  was  horrid  of  roe. 


It  is,  after  all,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  love  her.  Forgive  me  !  1  was  jeal- 
ous, that's  all. 

Captain  Marcet — Were  you,  dear?  Then, 
perhaps,  all  is  not  lost  yet.  Why,  Georgie.  I  don't 
care  one  little  bit  for  Miss  Slater. 

Miss  Lascelles— No?  Then  why  did  you  go 
about  with  her  all  day  at  thai  garden-party  ? 

Captain  Makcet  —  Because  you  danced  four 
times  with  Henry  Lawley  at  Mrs.  Somemlle's. 

Miss  Lascelles— But  the  announcement  of  your 
engagement  in  the  Journal  f 

Captain  Makcet— A  lie  ;  and  the  one  announc- 
ing yours  in  the  Gazette  f 

Miss  Lascelles— A  story  ;  I  positively  dislike 
Henry  Lawley.     How  did  the  reports  get  about  ? 

Captain  Marcet— The  press  is  a  great  institu- 
tion, Georgie,  and  the  social  reporter  is  everywhere. 
I  suppose  there  was  one  at  Mrs.  Somerville's  watch- 
ing you. 

Miss  Lascelles  —  And  another  at  the  garden- 
party  watching  you !  But — do  you  really  love  me 
still? 

Captain  Marcet  [taking  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissing  her]— Desperately,  dearest.  And  you,  do  you 
still  care  for  me  ? 

Miss  Lascelles — With  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
Jack  !— Black  and  White. 


THE     MICHAEL    CASEY    SOCIETY. 

How  a  Bon  Vivant  Revived  Irish  Literature. 

"'Tis  a  fearful  thing  to  stand  before  the  plate- 
glass  windows  of  a  splendid  saloon  and  to  realize 
that  vou  are  penniless,"  said  Roger  Mortimer,  bon 
vivant,  litterateur,  and  raconteur.  "  Fancy  sees 
the  long  rows  of  bottles,  with  their  appropriate  and 
palate- soothing  labels  ranged  behind  the  bar.  The 
'  little  priest,'  with  its  stimulating  absinthe,  the  last 
resource  before  the  inevitable  madness  of  delirium 
tremens,  gleams  emerald-hued  and  mocking  ;  the 
golden  champagne,  imprisoned  sunlight,  awakens 
thoughts  of  cool,  bubbling  fountains  in  memory's 
deep  ravine  ;  the  ruddy  brandy  combines  dreams  of 
purple  grapes  and  the  dark  rims  of  glowing  tropic 
skies.  By  this  time  my  palate  is  dry  as  tinder,  while 
my  tongue  is  dry  as  a  bone  in  a  desert.  Mike  Casey 
owns  the  saloon.  He  knows  me,  consequently  he 
will  not  trust.  Still,  here  is  a  glorious  chance  to  test 
the  superiority  of  mind  over  saloonkeeper.  I  enter 
boldly,  and  am  greeted  with  a  cordial  '  Good-day ' 
by  the  proprietor.  I  lean  negligently  on  the  bar. 
He  serves  two  lusty  'longshoremen  with  cool,  de- 
licious beer.  The  white  foam  drips  down  upon  the 
floor.  Did  Tantalus  suffer  tortures  such  as  mine  ? 
Casey  wipes  off  the  bar.  He  knows  I  am  thirsty  as 
Saharan  sands  ;  he  sees  it  in  my  wistful  eyes.  He 
draws  a  glass  of  beer  and  sips  it  slowly.  The  sight 
is  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  I  turn  away  my  head. 
But  I  swear  a  deep,  fee-fo-fi-fum  oath  to  have  a  drink 
at  Casey's  expense  before  I  leave  the  saloon.  Turn- 
ing to  Casey,  I  say  : 

"  *  By  the  way,  Casey,  you  are  interested  in  Irish 
literature,  are  you  not?' 

"'Faith,  I  am,  sir.  Ain't  I  afther  buyin'  three 
volumes  of  Carleton's  works,  and  haven't  I  Moore's 
poems,  and  Char-les  Le-ver's  stories,  and  Samuel 
Lover's  "  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  and  Gerald 

Griffin's ' 

"But  here  I  interrupt  him  by  asking:  'Per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  who  wrote  that  beautiful  little 
poem  beginning 

"  Mush-a-ding-a-dinp-ah,  shillaleh  and  all, 
My  blessing  go  wid  ye,  sweet  Erin-go-bragh?  "  ' 
"  '  No,  I  can  not,  sir  ;  but  the  Poet  Geoghegan  or 
Bryan  McSwyny  could  tell  ye,  I  think.' 

"Casey  is  beginning  to  be  interested.  I  switch 
him  off  on  another  tack. 

'• '  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Casey,"  I  say,  with  a  good 
deal  of  assumed  earnestness,  'that  I  think  Irish 
literature  has  been  neglected  of  late.  Who  speaks 
of  Carlelon,  or  Moore,  or  Lever,  or  Lover  nowa- 
days ?  Shall  these  glorious  geniuses  be  allowed  to 
slumber  forgotten,  or  shall  some  public-spirited  citi- 
zen rise  up  and  take  it  upon  himself  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  present  generation  the  treasures  of 
wit,  pathos,  and  drama  buried  on  the  shelves  of  our 
public  libraries?' 

" 'Troth,  you're  right,  sir.'  (He  is  deeply  inter- 
ested now.  His  eyes  shine  with  patriotic  light  ;  the 
color  rises  in  his  cheek.)  '  It  must  be  dry  you  are, 
sir,  this  hot  day.     Whal'll  you  have  ?'  he  says. 

"  I  take  beer,  Casey  lakes  seltzer.  We  clink 
glasses,  and  I  propose  the  toast,  '  A  health  to  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  I '    Casey  resumes  : 

"  '  Have  ye  anny  plan  in  your  head,  sir,  so  that  we 
might  get  the  b'ys  a-r'ading  Irish  books?" 

"'Yes,  Mike.  I  have  a  definite,  feasible  idea, 
which,  I  think,  could  be  carried  out  by  you  and  me,' 
1  reply.  '  I  think  an  organization  called  the  M.  C.  S. 
R.  I.  L.  could  be  easily  organize].' 

"'And  what  dues  tlmii  Mthers  stand  for?' says 
M.k..-. 

"  '  The  Michael  Casey  Society  for  the  Revival  of 

Irish  Literature,1  l  reply. 

"  '  Yis,  vis.  sir;  !  see,  1  see,' soys  Mike.  'And 
where  would  the  society  meet  ? ' 

"  *  Why,  right  hi   i  nck>room,   We  would 

hunt  the  membership  to  fihy  spenders,  no  dead 
beats  ;  nice,  respectable  young  men,  you  know.  Ai 
the  first  rr»'  cling,  we  would  elect  you  president,  while 
1  would  act  in  the  humble  capacity  of  treasurer.' 


"'You  have  a  grate  head  for  organization,  sir. 
I  can  see  that,"  says  the  delighted  Casey.  '  What'll  it 
be  this  lime,  sir?  Ah.  take  whisky,  sir  ;  take  whisky. 
Shure,  beer  is  a  Dootchman's  dhrink.' 

"  I  take  the  suggestion.  It  is  prime  stuff.  It 
lingers  gratefully  on  my  palate.  As  I  set  down  my 
glass  1  suggest  lhat  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a 
subscription  paper.  Casey  thinks  so,  too.  I  pre- 
pare one  with  an  appropriate  preamble,  after  which 
I  write  my  own  name,  followed  by  ten  dollars  in 
figures,  explaining  to  Casey  that  I  am  a  little  short 
of  change.  Casey  says  that's  all  right,  and  puts 
down  his  name  for  five  dollars,  which  sum  he  gives 
to  me  for  the  purchase  of  stationery.  I  then  sug- 
gest to  Casey  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  '  The  Life  and  Character  of  Brian  Boru,' 
the  material  for  which  he  can  find  in  the  Astor 
Library.  He  jumps  at  the  suggestion  like  a  hungry 
trout  at  a  fly.  We  take  another  drink  at  Casey's 
expense.  I  then  tell  him  that  I  have  an  engage- 
ment, but  that  I  will  take  the  subscription  list  with 
me  and  secure  the  signatures  of  Mayor  Grant, 
Chauncey  Depew,  Eugene  Kelly,  Sojer  Flynn,  and 
a  few  other  wealthy  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
We  take  a  parting  drink,  also  at  Casey's  expense. 
He  follows  me  to  the  door  and  says,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion : 

"  '  You're  a  true  friend  of  the  Irish  race.' 

"  I  walk  unsteadily  away,  musing  on  the  credulity 
of  the  human  race,  and  more  than  half-believe  in  the 
old  dyspeptic  Carlyle's  remark  :  '  England  has  a 
population  of  twenty-six  millions,  mostly  fools.'  I 
invest  the  five  dollars  given  me  by  Casey  in  liquid 
sundries  during  the  next  two  days,  but  I  am  dead 
broke  on  the  third  day.  Then  I  call  on  Casey  again. 
He  is  overjoyed  to  see  me.  He  has  passed  twelve 
hours  in  the  Astor  Library  and  has  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  '  The  Life  and  Character  of  Brian 
Boru.'  I  congratulate  him  on  his  literary  ability. 
He  slides  the  whisky  bottle  over  the  bar.  We  irri- 
gate. I  then  show  him  a  list  of  fifty  names  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  city  who  have 
each  apparently  subscribed  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  Casey  is  amazed.  His  generous  impulses 
and  pride  are  touched.  He  hands  me  another  five- 
dollar  note.  I  remain  in  the  saloon  for  five  hours, 
drinking  the  health  of  the  Michael  Casey  Society 
every  ten  minutes,  and  reach  home,  in  a  delightfully 
mellow  condition,  in  a  cab  paid  for  by  the  president 
of  the  new  organization.  I  haven't  seen  Casey  for 
two  weeks.  I  understand  that  he  has  bought  a  new 
Winchester,  but  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  inspect  it." 
— New  York  Sun. 


TREATMENT    OF    CHOLERA. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Chas.  Gatchell,  of  Chicago,  in  his  "  Treat- 
ment of  Cholera,"  says :  "As  it  is  known  that  the 
cholera  microbe  does  not  flourish  in  acid  solutions,  it 
would  be  well  to  slightly  acidulate  the  drinking  water. 
This  may  be  done  by  adding  to  each  glass  of  water 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
This  will  not  only  render  the  water  of  an  acid  re- 
action ,  but  also  render  boiled  water  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  It  may  be  sweetened  if  desired.  The 
Acid  Phosphate,  taken  as  recommended,  will  also 
tend  to  invigorate  the  system  and  correct  debility, 
thus  giving  increased  power  of  resistance  to  disease. 
It  is  the  acid  of  the  system,  a  product  of  the  gastric 
functions,  and  hence  will  not  create  that  disturbance 
liable  to  follow  the  use  of  mineral  acids." 


Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  tells  the  Railroad 
Gazette  that  with  a  perfect  brake,  acting  upon  all  of  the 
wheels  of  an  express  train  running  at  ninety  miles  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  the  train  would  still 
be  moving  at  a  little  over  sixty  miles  an  hour  and 
would  have  traveled  a  distance  of  about  1,130  feet. 
He  adds  that  with  the  brake  force  now  fitted  to 
trains,  the  reduction  of  the  speed  of  trains  running 
above  sixty  miles  an  hour  would,  under  favorable 
conditions,  not  exceed  two  miles  for  each  second. 


Do  not  allow  the  accumulation  of  Scurf  or  Dand- 
ruff, when  it  can  be  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  Whether   considered    from  a  culinary 

or  scientific  standpoint,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream  is  the  ideal 
form  of  milk,  as  it  has  all  the  relishing  properties 
of  the  unprepared  article,  with  the  advantage  of 
convenience  and  absolute  safely  from  all  foinis  of 
germ  life. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  DentisL 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specially. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  a  success- 

ful  remedy  for  over  fifty  years. 


In  thi  family  are  mori  of'=n   the  resuU  of  3 
disordered  dige-tic 

BEI 


» disordered digest  ionir.an  moit  pfop'ek: 

CHAM'S 


mil      I      S    -^W'  b/Tuxlng  j 
"■■■v      Sick      Headache, 
c     vVeaU  "  1'im.ii'i    Impul  red  Digestion. 
1 '  3)tordrred    Liver,  Constipation  and  J 
jiall     Rllioa.   und    Kervoiu    Disorder*  2 
1 1  :irlftlng  from  t  :.-■•<_•  cuuiei. 
\  I  CeTerc-d  irl(h  a  Tasteless  &,  Soluble  Coating.  ] 
1 1    Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  box.   ' 
I  ! ,  New  York  Depoi,  36-1  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are    used    in    the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

tcji  ich   is    ah  sol  it  teJy 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  h a s 7710 rethatith ree t imes 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  byGrorers  ererywher*. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 
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QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

Invigorating  Tonic, 

CONTADHSG 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  'with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  "weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

£.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


highland 

Evaporated 

Cream 

is  a  delicious  accessory  to  the  morning's  first 
meal.  It  combines  purity — convenience — 
economy — the  three  requisites  for  a  break- 
last  dish.  Delightful  in  your  coffee;  appe- 
tizing on  your  oatmeal;  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  cut-up  peaches.  No  more  waiting  for 
the  milkman;  no  more  worrying  over  his 
stall-fed  cows.  Highland  Brand  is  uni- 
formly rich  and  perfect — there's  where  it 
differs  from  its  imitations. 

HELVETIA    MILK    C0NDENS1N0  CO., 
Highland.    III. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  man  once  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  got  no  further  than  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
ceive,'" and  after  repeating  that  three  times,  sat 
down  ;  on  which  the  next  speaker  said  :  "  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  con- 
ceived three  times,  and  has  brought  forth  nothing." 


At  a  large  banquet  of  Irish  judges  and  lawyers, 
two  of  them  sat  down  before  a  dish  containing  only 
one  small  fish.  One  of  them  drew  the  fish  toward 
himself,  remarking  :  "This  is  a  fast  day  for  me." 
The  other  speared  the  fish  with  his  fork,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  plate,  saying  to  his  pious  neigh- 
bor: "Jasus!  do  you  think  no  one  has  a  sowl  to 
be  saved  but  yourself?  " 


The  following  story  is  told  of  a  retired  saloon- 
keeper :  "  I  see  you  are  building  a  new  house,  Mr. 
Brown?"  "Yes;  you  are  right."  "Made  the 
money  out  of  whisky,  I  suppose?"  "No."  "Why, 
you  are  a  liquor  dealer,  are  you  not  ?"  "  Oh,  yes  ; 
but  the  money  I'm  putting  into  this  house  was  made 
out  of  the  water  I  put  in  the  whisky.  Every  farthing 
was  made  out  of  water,  sir." 


When  Grattan  was  a  young  student,  he  was  fond 
of  practicing  oratory  in  a  certain  wood,  in  a  part  of 
which  was  a  gallows  from  which  depended  the  rusty 
chains  in  which  a  criminal  had  been  hanged  many 
years  before.  When  he  was  once  apostrophizing 
this  nVelancholy  object,  a  stranger  came  up  unper- 
ceived  behind  him  and  squelched  his  oratory  by  saying 
to  him  :  "  How  the  devil  did  you  get  down  ?" 

Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  has  a  little  niece,  brought 
up,  as  a  bishop's  niece  should  be,  to  say  her  prayers. 
One  night,  when  she  had  put  herself  to  bed,  her 
mother  asked  her  afterward  if  she  had  said  her  pray- 
ers. "No,"  she  said,  she  had  not.  "But  why 
not?"  her  mother  inquired.  "  Well."  said  the  little 
maid  ;  "  I  was  tired  and  sleepy,  so  I  asked  the  Lord 
to  excuse  me,  and  he  said,  '  Certainly,  Miss  Brooks  ; 
with  pleasure.'  " 

King  Frederick  William  the  Third  of  Prussia  was 
often  humorous  in  doing  a  kind  act.  A  lackey,  who 
had  been  discovered  after  the  annual  dejeuner  dan- 
sani  to  have  partaken  of  some  red  wine  by  the 
stains  on  his  white  livery,  ha/i  been  summarily  dis- 
missed ;  he  placed  himself  in  the  king's  way,  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  asking  forgiveness.  The  king 
granted  him  his  pardon,  adding  :  "  Dummer  Kerl, 
warum  hast  du  nicht  Weiss  getrunken?"  ("Why 
did  you  not  drink  white  ?  ") 

Few  poets  had  more  admirers  among  women  than 
Whhtier  had.  and  this  admiration  frequently  took 
personal  form  (says  the  Evening  Sun).  One  day  his 
sister,  in  her  slow,  Quaker  fashion,  was  describing 
these  eruptions  :  "  Thee  has  no  idea,"  she  said,  "  of 
the  time  Greenleaf  spends  in  trying  to  lose  these  peo- 
ple on  the  streets.  Sometimes  he  comes  home  and 
says,  '  Well,  sister,  I  had  hard  work  to  lose  him,  but 
I  have  lost  him.'  "  To  this  Whittier  pathetically 
added  :  "  But  I  can  never  lose  a  her." 


Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  had  a  strange  hallucina- 
tion that  he  had  taken  part  in  his  uncle's  campaigns, 
and  had  headed  a  charge  of  cavalry  at  Waterloo. 
George  the  Fourth  was  gifted  with  a  similar  halluci- 
nation, and  on  one  occasion,  when  prince-regent, 
had  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
silling  opposite  to  him  at  dinner,  to  confirm  his  state- 
ment that  he  had  commanded  a  cavalry  corps  at 
Waterloo.  His  grace  merely  replied :  "1  have  al- 
ways heard  your  royal  highness  say  so." 

A  New  York  lawyer  (says  the  Sun),  explaining 
his  rapid  increase  in  wealth  as  in  reputation,  said  it 
was  due  to  the  tomfoolery  of  people.  "  For  ex- 
ample, a  client  of  mine  had  a  race-horse  that  he 
swapped  for  an  island  in  the  Sound.  The  race- 
horse went  WTong,  and  the  other  man  brought 
suit  to  recover  damages.  This  made  my  client 
angry,  and  he  brought  suit  for  misrepresentation  of 
property.  The  opposing  lawyer  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  Each  had  two  suits,  and  we  fought  them 
tooth  and  nail.  Now  he  owns  the  race-horse  and  I 
own  the  island  in  the  Sound." 


In  Rev.  J.  E.  Hardy's  sketches  of  Maltese  life,  he 
tells  a  story  of  a  naval   friend,  who  stopped  one 


Christmas  time  in  the  great  market  in  Valelta,  before 
the  stall  of  "a  Joe"  with  whom  he  had  had  many 
dealings.  The  color  of  one  of  the  turkeys,  all  trussed 
and  ready  for  the  spit,  attracted  him.  The  breast  of 
the  victim  was  of  a  bluish  purple,  the  legs  were 
scraggy  and  also  discolored,  but  otherwise  the  bird 
seemed  to  have  been  well  fed.  Pointing  to  it,  he 
asked  :  "  How  much  ?"  Joe  fell  back,  and  beckon- 
ing' to  him,  explained  matters  thus:  "  Dat  not 
for  you,  signor  ;  dat  for  de  hotel."  Then,  in  a  mys- 
terious but  impressive  whisper,  he  added:  "  He  die." 


The  most  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  great 
religious  movement  which  swept  over  this  country 
just  before  the  War  of  1812,  was  the  physical  and 
nervous  disorder  known  as  "  the  jerks."  The  jerks 
took  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  arms  and  legs 
would  be  thrown  about  apparently  by  a  force  beyond 
control  of  the  individual.  The  disorder  was  epidemic 
in  Tennessee.  A  slave-owner,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  prominence,  and  irreligious,  called  his  slaves  to- 
gether one  Sunday  morning,  when  a  camp-meeting 
was  in  progress  near  by,  and  announced  his  deliber- 
ate intention  of  horse-whipping  any  one  of  their 
number  who  took  the  jerks.  "  It  is  all  imagination," 
he  said,  "  and  I'll  whip  any  one  of  you  that  takes  it 
within  an  inch  of  his  life."  He  went  to  camp-meet- 
ing, and  while  conversing  with  a  friend  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  ground,  was  told  that  one  of  his  negroes 
had  the  jerks.  Seizing  his  horsewhip,  he  hastened 
toward  the  spot,  and,  when  half-way,  was  himself 
seized  by  the  jerks. 

When  General  Grant  was  in  Ireland,  in  1879,  on 
his  tour  round  the  world,  Mr.  J.  A.  O'Shea  was  in 
his  train  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  On  the 
way  from  Dublin  to  Deny,  the  cars  stopped  at 
Portadown,  and  Mr.  O'Shea  hastened  into  the  re- 
freshment-room after  something  to  eat.  He  was 
nibbling  a  sandwich  and  chatting  with  the  barmaid, 
when  a  voice  at  his  left  quietly  demanded  a  glass  of 
lemonade  and  abiscuit.  The  voice  belonged  to  General 
Grant.  The  correspondent  finished  his  luncheon,  and 
was  turningto  go,  when  the  barmaid  said  :  "  Tell  me, 
is  it  true  General  Grant  is  passing  by  this  line  to- 
day?" "  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  correctly  informed." 
"  You  are  an  American,  aren't  you?"  "  I  have  not 
that  privilege."  "Would  you  know  General  Grant 
if  you  saw  him?"  "I  think  I  should."  "What 
like  is  he  ?  I  suppose  he  is  a  fine-looking  man.  Do 
you  know  when  he  will  pass  ?  If  you  are  here,  will 
you  point  him  out  to  us  ?" — this  all  in  a  breath.  "  I 
should  be  happy  to  oblige,  but  I  am  leaving  by  the 
next  train."  The  general  all  this  time  "  munched  his 
biscuit  and  sipped  his  lemonade,  his  face  as  im- 
passive as  an  Italian  image,"  and  the  hero-worship- 
ing barmaid  was  none  the  wiser. 


The  Result  of  Merit. 

When  anything  stands  a  test  of  fifty  years  among  a  dis- 
criminating people  like  the  Americans,  it  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  there  is  merit  somewhere.  The  value  of  a 
medicine  is  best  proved  by  its  continued  use  from  year  to 
year  by  the  same  persons  and  families,  as  well  as  by  a  steady 
increasing  sale.  Few,  if  any,  medicines  have  met  with 
such  continued  success  and  popularity  as  has  marked  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  which, 
after  a  trial  of  over  fifty  years,  are  conceded  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  effective  purgative  and  blood  purifier  introduced 
to  the  public. 

That  this  is  the  result  of  merit,  and  that  Brandreth's 
Pills  actually  perform  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  fact  that  those  who  regard  them 
with  the  greatest  favor  are  those  who  have  used  them  the 
longest. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar  coated. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK: 

Majestic October  19th 

Germanic October  26th 


Teutonic November  2d 

Britannic November  9th 


MajesUc November  16th 

Germanic November  23d 

Teutonic November  30th 

Britannic December  7th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Ixjs  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,_  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  ti  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket -office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Str»*et.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The   Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION     LbS. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free.  Manler,  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


We  cannot  explain  how  a 
man  gains  a  pound  a  day  by 
taking  an  ounce  a  day  of 
Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  —it  happens  sometimes. 

It  is  food  that  he  can  di- 
gest; we  understand  that. 
But  it  must  be  more  than 
food  to  give  more  than  the 
whole  of  itself. 

He  has  been  losing  flesh 
because  he  did  not  get  from 
his  food  the  fat  he  needed. 
Scott's  Emulsion  sets*  his 
machinery     working    again. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  book 
on  careful  living?     Free. 


Scott  &  Eowne,  Chemists.  iizSoush  5th  Avenue, 
Ne«-  York. 

Your  druggisl  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $1. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  2,    1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  if.- 
(Sundays) — 8,00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO    for   MILL    VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  h. 
(Sundays)—  8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m„;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  m. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  b  RANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.10,   10.10,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip, 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6-45.  7-15.  8.i5»  9.50,  n.45  A-  M-»  2-25>  4-°5»  5-45  p-  M- 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4-r5.  5.45  F-  M- 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  P.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
Sax  Francisco. 


7.30  a.  M.  Week  Days 
3.25  P.  M.  Week  Day 
3.00  a.  M.  Sundays 


7.30  A.  M.  Week  Day: 
3.35  p.  m,  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
To  cal  o  ma. 

Point  Reyes, 
To  males, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


20  a.m.  Week  Days 
6.10  P.  M.  Week  Days 
5  p.  M.  Sundays 


Howards, 

DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.20  a.  M.  Mondays 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion.— Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets: 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  52.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  S3. 00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  Si. 50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM   GRAVES, 
General  Manager. 
General  Offices, 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Oct.  15th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney ; 
Oct.  25th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;  Nov.  5th,  SS.  San  Juan. 

Way  I, iin-  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sux,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing—- October  18th,  SS.  Colima. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan   and    China  Line   for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru Saturday,  October  1 5,  at  3  p.  m  . 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. . Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street, 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HUOK    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 
Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu). .. Tuesday,  October  2G 

Gaelic.  . Wednesday.  November  16 

Belglc Thursday,  December  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco, 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo,  H.  Rich,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

leave      I          From  Sept.   3,  1892.         j  arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . ..  7-'5   P. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose".  .  *   12.15   p. 
Niles  and  San  Josi J    6.15  p. 

7.30  a,     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calisloga. 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15   P. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-'5   p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East  9.45   p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysvflle,    Oro- 

vOle,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.4s   p. 

9.00  a.     New  1  Orleans   Express,  Los   An- 

geles,  Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

irleans,  and  East 8.45   r. 

*  9.00  a.    Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  p. 

12.00  If,     Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livennore.  7.15   P. 

*  1. 00   p.     Sacramento  River  Steamers •    9.00  p. 

1.30   p.     Vallejo  and  Martinez "-45   p. 

3.00  P.     Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose' .  9.45  a. 
4.00   P.     Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  a. 

4.00  p.    Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento....  10.45  A- 

4.30   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.45  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Niles  and  Livennore *    8.45  a. 

5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30   P.     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .  7.45  a. 

6.00   p.     European  Mail,  Ogdcn  and  East.  9-15  a. 

t     7.00   p.     Vallejo .  f     8.45   p. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 

Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

t  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton, Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  8.05  P. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   P. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose",  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  A. 

4.45   p.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  StB. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way- 

Stations *    2.38   P. 

t     7.30  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions I     8.28   P. 

8.15  A.  San  Jose,  GUroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6. 10   P. 

J     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     J     2.45   P. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   P. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 .30   p. 

*  2.30   P.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,    and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  a. 

*  3.30   P.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations •    8.06  A. 

5.15   P.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   ..  6.35  a. 

t  n-45   p-     Menlo   Park   and   principal   Way 

Stations f     7.30   P. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


A  newspaper  advertisement  judiciously 
written,  displayed,  and  if  necessary  neally 
illustrated,  appearing  in  a  proper  medium, 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  make  success  cer- 
tain.— Printers'  Ink. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April  24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for   Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  it.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m,;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3o.  "-3°  A-  M-;  1.40,^.40,  5-05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  H. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11.10  a,  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco  :  Week  1  >ays — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  a.  m.;  2.05,  4-05,  5-35  P-  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.55  P.  m. 
Sunday's— 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  A-  "■!  2-Q5-  4-°5<  5-3Q.  6-50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

W  BHK 
Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  u. 

5.05    P.    M. 

8.00  A 
9.30  A 
5-00  p. 

H, 

M. 
M. 

Pctaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40A.  11. 
6.05  P.M. 
7.25  P.M. 

8.50A.M. 

10.30A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A,  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdaje, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7-3SP.M. 

IO.  30  A.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 

8.00   A 

M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.35  P.  M. 

6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.    M. 

3.30  r.  M. 

8.00    A 

M. 

Cuerneville. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.30  A.  M 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.   M. 
5.05   P.   M. 

8.00    A 
5.OO  P. 

M. 
M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

tO.  41-1  A.  Mi 
6.05  P.M. 

8. 50  A.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O   A.   II. 
3.30    P.    M. 

8.00   A 
5.OO   P. 

M. 

Sebastopol. 

IO.40A.  M. 
6.O5  P.  M. 

to.  30  A.M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Gcyserytllc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdalc  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Picta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvillc,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs :  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Willits.'Cahlo,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  Hydcsville.  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Pctaluma,  $i. 50;  to  Santa  Rosa.  53.25  ;  to  Healdsbur,;. 
$3.40 ;  to  Cloverdale.  $4.50 ;  to  Hopland.  $5.70 ;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guernevilie,  $3.75;  lo 
Sonoma.  Si. 50  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Pctaluma.  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  I 
to  Cloverdalc.  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland.  S3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  Si- 80;  to  Guemcville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Montgomery  Sir 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


October  io,  1892. 


In  one  of  the  most  splendid  rooms  of  the  UfRzi 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  stands  the  Niobe 
group.  It  is  not  in  the  Tribuna,  where  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  supreme  m  manly  beauty,  the  Venus  of 
Medici,  the  ideal  of  shrinking  maidenhood,  and  the 
Venus  of  Titian,  opulent  in  sensual  charm,  educate 
the  beholder  in  high  art  ;  it  has  a  room  to  itself,  as 
befits  the  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  dug 
out  of  the  Roman  dirt  to  make  room  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  There  are  four- 
teen life-size  figures  in  the  group  :  six  stalwart  sons, 
six  lovely  daughters,  a  pedagogue,  and  in  the  centre 
the  mother  weeping  for  the  doom  of  her  children- 
condemned  to  die  for  having  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
vindictive  Artemis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
of  ancient  works  of  art ;  many  an  American,  sorrow- 
ing for  the  bereaved  mother,  has  paid  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  sculptor  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

N'iobe'ssad  tale  would  hardly  seem  a  fit  ground- 
work for  a  farce.  But  since  Offenbach,  in  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  set  the  example  of  making  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  solemn  old  Greeks,  other  playwrights 
have  realized  that  it  would  be  droll  to  place  the 
grand  tragedy  of  the  ancients  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  matter-of-fact  conceptions  of  to-day,' as  several 
of  them  have  tried  to  do.  The  one  who  has  best 
succeeded  is  Gilbert,  in  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea." 
That  is  one  of  the  very  best  humorous  pieces  on  the 
stage.  It  soars  above  farce  into  comedy.  The  dia- 
logue is  exquisitely  funny,  perfecdy  natural,  and  yet 
excruciatingly  droll.  Gilbert's  Galatea  is  just  the 
product  of  spontaneous  generation  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  creature  who  had  had  no  youth 
and  no  education,  but  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
a  perfect  woman  nobly  planned.  It  is  Galatea's 
naturalness  which  makes  her  confidences  so  irresisti- 
ble. She  convulses  people  with  laughter,  because 
she  does  not  try  to  make  them  laugh.  When  she 
asks  Pygmalion  if  she  is  a  woman,  and  what  is  a 
woman,  the  audience  roars  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  question.  That  is  humor  not  elaborated  in  the 
closet  or  hammered  out  on  the  literary  anvil,  but 
springing  spontaneously  out  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. 

Gilbert  followed  the  Greek  legend,  and  surrounded 
his  vitalized  Galatea  with  people  of  her  epoch,  such 
as  she  might  have  met  had  she  really  been  called  to 
life.  The  Messrs.  Paulton  make  a  heavier  draft  on 
public  credulity.  They  suppose  a  statue  of  Niobe, 
made  twenty-two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  buried 
in  Athenian  dirt,  resurrected  by  some  explorer, 
hidden  for  centuries  in  a  museum,  and  finally  con- 
veyed to  a  modern  house,  whose  genial  warmth  re- 
calls her  to  life  ;  they  rely  for  their  fun  upon  the 
obvious  clash  of  sentiment  and  opinion  between  this 
resuscitated  Greek  queen  and  the  members  of  an  or- 
dinary American  household.  Their  success  is  un- 
doubted. The  dialogue  throws  the  audience  into 
convulsions  of  laughter.  The  quiproquos  are  very 
droll,  indeed.  There  is  a  want  of  naturalness  in  the 
situations.  Neither  in  Greece,  nor  anywhere  else, 
would  a  buxom  young  woman  have  gone  round 
hugging  married  men  without  some  remonstrance 
from  their  wives.  That  sort  of  thing  may  have  oc- 
curred in  Arcadia,  where  the  laws  regulating  the 
title  of  women  to  their  husbands  were  ill-defined,  and 
the  example  of  Jupiter  unsettled  the  minds  of  mar- 
ried men  on  the  subject  of  conjugal  fidelity  ;  but  in 
civilized  Greece,  though  the  wisest  philosophers 
visited  the  lieUiirie  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds 
by  improving  conversation,  neither  Aspasia  nor 
Glycerion  would  have  spent  a  pleasant  evening  had 
she  accompanied  Pericles  to  his  home.  But  this  is 
hypercrilicisin.  No  one  can  tell  what  would  be  the 
oi  of  .1  lady  who  had  been  dug  out  of  a  grave 
in  which  she  had  lain  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
especially  if,  on  her  resurrection,  she  had 
come  to  life  in  the  shape  of  marble. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  writer  to  cloil 
ures  of  his  imagination  with  the  garments  and  the 
color  of  a  past  age.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
ous fancy  in   Rider  Haggard's  "  She"  ;  but  it  Is  not 
.iry    to  be  an    Egyptologist  to  detect  the  an- 
achronisms or  to  spy  out  the  ignorance  in  that  catch 
penny  work.      Bulwer's  novel  on  Pompeii  Wt 
day,  quite  jopiilar  ;  but  people  can   not  stand  it  in 
our  time.     His  personages  arc  not  modern,  and  the 
PMil.-r  feel-,    that   they    are    not    genuinely    ancient, 
do  not  move,  or  speak,  or  act  as  we  feel  the 
Romans  of  the  first  century  must  have  done     Per- 
haps the  most  successful  of  the  writers  who  have  dis- 
interred gbosU  for  our  ainusemcni  ■ 
Before  he  began  to  write  Sic   saturated  himself  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  Thebes  and   MerDphl 
has  probably  painted  the  life  of  the  great 

mi    tern  cm  ever  do.     But  the  cap- 
Itii   di  ihe  feeling  that  hi*  Egyp- 


tians are  not  the  real  Egyptians  of  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  but  counterfeits  drawn  with  skill  and 
painted  with  learning,  but  still  counterfeits.  When 
we  see.  on  a  Paris  stage,  a  John  Bull,  in  coachman's 
coat  and  top-boots,  and  Brother  Jonathan,  in  a  swal- 
low-tail, with  a  pair  of  trousers  made  out  of  an 
American  flag,  we  become  distrustful  of  the  accuracy 
of  delineations  of  personages  who  were  conceived 
by  the  spirit  and  not  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  artist, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  with  modern  portraitures,  how 
much  less  faith  can  we  attach  to  paintings  of  human 
beings  who  vanished  thousands  of  years  ago  ! 

Niobe  was  a  purely  mythical  personage,  though 
her  legend  was  so  intertwined  with  early  Greek  his- 
tory that  children  doubdess  were  brought  up  in  the 
faith  that  she  was  historical.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  that  Tantalus  who  for  his  sins  was  plunged  into  a 
lake  of  cool  water,  which  fled  from  his  lips  when  he 
tried  to  drink  ;  he  has  partially  expiated  his  crimes 
by  enriching  modern  languages  with  a  useful  verb. 
But  he  was  a  bad  fellow  all  through.  He  cut  up  his 
little  son,  cooked  him  en  salmi,  and  served  him  up 
to  the  gods  ;  their  discernment  was  such  that  none 
would  touch  the  savory  dish,  save  Ceres,  who  picked 
a  bit  of  the  shoulder.  This  son,  Niobe's  brother, 
who,  of  course,  was  brought  to  life,  was  Pelops,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  Greek  Pelopponesus  ;  he  was  a 
rough  customer  in  life,  and  had  a  way  of  throwing 
men  off  precipices  when  they  differed  with  him  about 
the  tariff;  but  after  his  death,  his  bones,  especially 
the  shoulder-blade,  were  much  thought  of  as  a 
remedy  for  cholera,  until  some  scoffing  savant  de- 
clared that  this  shoulder-blade  had  belonged  to  a 
mammoth.  After  this,  popular  faith  in  Pelops's  bones 
declined  as  rapidly  as  modem  faith  has  declined  in 
Dr.  Koch's  specific  for  the  same  disease.  But  there 
are  said  to  be'  adherents  of  the  old  belief  in  Athens 
to  this  day. 

Of  Niobe  herself  history  remembers  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  she -raised  a  large  family,  and  that  when 
sons  and  daughters  perished,  she  wept  continually. 
There  is  a  rock  somewhere  in  Greece  which  bears 
her  name,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  spring  feeds  a  small 
stream.  The  legend  says  that  the  gods  turned 
Niobe  into  this  rock,  and  promised,  in  order  to 
assuage  her  grief,  that  it  should  weep  forever. 
These  Greek  conceits  are  very  pretty,  indeed. 

The  lady  who  plays  Niobe  in  the  play  is  Miss 
Isibelle  Coe,  and  she  does  it  very  well,  indeed. 
Nature  has  endowed  her  with  a  beautiful  face,  a 
shapely  neck,  and  rounded  arms;  when  she  throws 
them  round  Mr.  Edeson's  neck,  the  spectator  feels 
that  it  is  he  and  not  the  lady  who  must  be  of  marble 
not  to  respond  to  the  embrace.  Her  elocution  is  ex- 
cellent ;  she  speaks  distinctly,  with  a  pleasing  voice  ; 
the  audience  do  not  miss  one  of  her  points.  It  was 
quite  refreshing  to  listen  to  her  after  Lillian  Russell. 
Mr.  Edeson  was  also  good  as  Peter  Amos.  He  is  a 
well-trained,  conscientious  artist,  who  does  all  that  his 
part  requires,  and  no  more.  A  word  of  praise  must 
also  be  awarded  to  Miss  Minnie  Monk,  the  virago 
sister-in-law.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  cast,  or  for  the 
embroglio  in  which  they  look  part,  the  less  said  the 
better.  Having  got  their  central  idea,  the  Messrs. 
Paulton  seem  to  have  decided  that  the  underplot  was 
of  no  consequence,  and  tht  actors  regarded  it  as  per- 
functory business. 

The  house  for  a  first  night  was  poor.  Had  it  not 
been  copiously  papered,  the  orchestra  and  dress- 
circle  would  have  reminded  the  observer  of  the  jaws 
of  the  old  woman  whose  principles  forbade  her  to  go 
to  a  dentist.  There  is  growing  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  the  impudent  attempts  of  managers  to  hood- 
wink them  about  plays  and  players.  Nothing  hurt 
the  Lillian  Russell  engagement  so  much  as  the  pro- 
digious flams  by  which  it  was  heralded.  In  the  East, 
it  may  be  an  article  of  faith  at  the  synagogue  that 
San  Francisco  will  believe  anything  and  swallow  any- 
thing. But  in  this  community  the  faculty  of  degluti- 
tion is  becoming  impaired  by  abuse.  We  are  not  so 
much  impressed  as  we  used  to  be  by  an  announce- 
ment that  a  play  has  run  one  hundred  nights  in  New 
York,  one  hundred  nights  in  Boston,  fifty  nights  in 
Chicago,  and  has  received  "the  absolutely  unani- 
mous praise  of  the  press."  Without  actually  calling 
for  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  would  like,  if  you 
please,  to  judge  for  ourselves.  When  we  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  approve  because  New  York  ap- 
proved, that  we  ought  to  applaud  because  London 
applauded,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  put  on  our  mettle  to 
form  our  own  opinion  ;  instead  of  meekly  accepting 
the  verdict  of  other  communities,  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  render  our  own. 


At   ihe  theatres    during   the    week    commencing 
October  loth  :  John  T.    Kelly  in    "  McFee  of  Dub- 
lin "      Lederer's   comedians  in    "Divorce    Day"; 
■  I    Company  In  "The  Bat";  and  repetitions 
of  "  Niobe"  and  "Tangled  Up." 


Give  Hi  Beat. 

This  ii  ihe  prayer  of  the  nervous  who  do  not  sleep 

well.     Let  them  use  1 I"  tetter's  Stomach  Bitters  and 

J  their  prayer  will  be  speedily  answered.     Insomnia  is 

iroduet    of    indigestion    and    nervousness,    two 

associate  ailments,  won  remedied  bv  the  Bitters, 

which    also    vanquishes    malaria,  constipation,  liver 

I  complaint,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  complaints, 

—  II,  i  .  U 

Demi  1,     i  feinli      tilling. 


114  Gcarv  Street.  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Poor  Judic  has  almost  lost  her  voice.  She  made 
her  reappearance  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  a  fort- 
night a^o,  and  failed  completely. 

Johnstone  Bennett  was  born  at  sea,  and.  being  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  was  adopted  by  a  Mrs. 
Bennett  and  then  by  a  Mrs.  Johnstone,  whence  her 
striking  name. 

Tennyson's  play,  "  The  Foresters,"  is  to  be  taken 
around  the  country  by  a  company  headed  by  Arthur 
Rehan.  Maid  Marion,  the  rdle  enacted  here  by 
Ada  kehan,  is  to  be  played  by  Belle  Archer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lottie  Collins  is  a  great 
popular  success  in  New  York,  however  the  intelligent 
may  regard  performers  of  her  class.  The  seats  are 
sold  several  days  in  advance,  and  hundreds  of  people 
are  turned  away  nightly. 

Effie  Shannon,  a  very  pretty  and  quite  capable 
actress,  who  has  been  here  more  than  once,  is  suing 
Henry  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  brought  up  in  San 
Francisco  and  educated  in  the  local  schools,  for 
divorce.  They  were  married  quietly  in  1890,  but  the 
fact  was  known  to  very  few  people,  and  the  applica- 
tion for  divorce  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  friends  of 
both  parties.  He  is  forty-one  years  of  age  and  she 
is  twenty-five. 

John  Drew  began  his  career  as  a  star  in  Milwaukee 
in  "The  Masked  Ball"  a  few  days  ago.  The  play 
is  a  comedy  by  Bisson  and  Carre\  in  which  Drew  is 
sent  to  woo  a  girl  for  a  friend  and  wins  her  for  him- 
self. Thereafter  he  has  a  lively  time  keeping  from 
his  friend  the  knowledge  of  his  perfidy.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  a  good  company,  and  made  a  successful 
d£but.  His  engagement  in  New  York  begins  on 
Monday  night. 

Miss  Minnie  Campbell,  an  Oakland  girl  who  has 
been  studying  elocution  in  Boston,  will  make  her 
d6but  next  Friday  evening,  October  14th,  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Oakland.  The  enter- 
tainment will  be  a  dramatic  recital,  in  which  Miss 
Campbell  will  be  seen  at  her  best ;  and  she  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Richardson,  basso,  Mrs. 
Gutterson,  pianist,  and  a  male  quartet,  in  presenting 
an  interesting  programme. 

There  were  no  end  of  mishaps,  owing  to  faulty 
stage  mechanism,  at  the  first  night  of  Edgar  S.  Kelley 
and  C.  M.  S.  McLellan's  opera,  "  Puritania,"  in 
New  York,  and  the  first  reports  were  not  laudatory. 
The  music  was  too  classical  and  the  libretto  too 
literary  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  the  critics  said. 
But,  since  the  performance  has  been  running 
smoothly,  the  public  has  rebuked  the  critics  by  grow- 
ing enthusiastic  over  "  Puritania." 

F.  N.  R.  Martinez,  who  deserted  San  Francisco 
for  New  York,  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  recendy 
become  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  for  both  morning  and  evening 
editions.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  theatrical 
affairs,  his  trained  judgment  and  his  facile  pen  were 
well  known  in  the  local  journals,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
and  now,  though  he  is  still  in  commercial  pursuits, 
he  combines  journalism  with  commerce. 

Strauss's  pretty  opera,  "  The  Bat  ("  Die  Fleder- 
maus"),  is  to  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  this  week,  with 
the  following  cast : 

Von  Eisenstein,  Phil  Branson  ;  Rosalinde,  Tillie  Salin- 
ger ;  Franke,  Ferris  Hartman ;  Prince  Orlofsky,  Emma 
Vorce  ;  Alfred,  Arthur  Messmer  ;  Dr.  Falke,  George  Olmi  ; 
Blind.  Ed.  M.  Knight;  Adele,  Gracie  Plaisted ;  Ida, 
Grace  Vernon  ;  Olga,  Irene  Mull ;  Frosch,  Fred  Urban. 

On  Monday,  October  17th,  "  The  Mascot"  will  be 
revived.  The  annual  benefit  of  the  treasurer,  Joseph 
Holz,  takes  place  during  the  following  week. 

When  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  played 
by  the  Daly  Company  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  nights 
ago.  John  Drew's  role  was  played  by  George  Clarke. 
Petruchio  is  Drew's  favorite  character  in  the  Daly 
repertoire,  and  those  who  have  seen  him  tame  the 
winsome  shrew  will  scarcely  believe  the  Philadelphia 
papers  when  they  say  "  Mr.  Clarke  is  far  more 
thorough  as  a  reader,  and  far  more  able  to  convey 
his  interpretation  than  was  Mr.  Drew." 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco,  Mr.  T.  Henry 
French,  manager  of  the  Lillian  Russell  Company, 
heard  the  music  and  libretto  of  the  new  opera, 
"  His  Majesty,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  produce 
it  in  New  York  next  season.  If  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments be  made,  it  is  probable  that  De  Wolf  Hopper 
will  be  given  the  tide-r61e.  The  opera  will  be  pro- 
duced here  in  February,  1893,  f°r  lne  benefit  of 
some  charitable  institution. 

The  German  Press  Club  of  California  recently  de- 
cided to  give  an  entertainment  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  27th.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  artists  have  already  signified  their 
desire  to  participate  in  the  performance,  among  them 
the  Duff  Opera  Company,  the  Alexander  Salvini 
Company,  the  Margaret  Mather  Company,  and  the 
German  Theatre  Company.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  sick  benefit  fund  of  the  club,  which  is 
8  branch  of  the  National  Association  of  German. 
American  Journalists  and  Authors. 

In  the  closing  of  the  Alcazar,  the  Call  and  Bulletin 
have  scored  one  knock-down  in  their  fight  with  the 
theatres.  The  Alcazar  succumbs  because  it  has  not 
the  money  or  the  backbone  to   stay  open,  but  not 


another  one  of  the  theatres  in  town  is  more  than 
making  expenses  at  present,  if  they  are  doing  that 
much.  Interest  in  politics  is  a  factor  in  their  unpopu- 
larity, poor  shows  is  another ;  but  this  is  not  a  lively 
political  campaign,  and  yet  no  previous  campaign 
has  caused  the  theatres  to  close.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  from  the  theatres  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  disappearance  of  the  theatrical 
announcements  from  the  Call  and  Bulletin,  Papers 
have  been  boycotted  by  the  theatres  lime  and  again, 
in  New  York  and  London,  and  invariably  the  theatres 
have  had  to  capitulate.  The  lack  of  the  few  paltry 
dollars  the  advertisement  gives  the  paper  is  scarcely 
appreciable,  while  the  disappearance  of  the  an- 
nouncements from  the  paper  hurts  the  theatre  to  the 
extent  of  a  great  many  dollars.  Many  people  see 
only  one  paper,  and,  if  they  do  not 'see  mention  ot 
the  theatres  in  that  paper,  they  forget  that  there  are 
such  places  ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  theatres,  and  the 
theatres  lose  many  times  the  price  of  the  advertise- 
ment. It  may  be  that  the  Call  and  Bulletin  have 
not  pursued  a  very  dignified  course  in  the  present 
instance  ;  but  the  closing  of  the  Alcazar  conclusively 
shows  that  the  theatres  can  not  get  along  without  the 
papers. 

To  enrich  and  vitalize  the  blood,  no  medicine  can 
be  compared  with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
W.   Vincent    Wallace's    Charming    English    Opera, 

MAR  Ijr  A  N  A  ! 

Monday,  October  10th, 

T  H  IE      33  -A.  T  ! 

(Die  Fledermaus.) 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

CHANNING    AUXILIARY    LECTURES 

The  Charming  Auxiliary  announces  Eight 
Lectures  on  the 

Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament 

By    KEY.    1>B.    VOOKSA>'GEB, 

Rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu  El. 

Fridays,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  beginning  Oct.  14th, 

FIRST    UNITARIAN    CHURCH, 

Cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets. 

Heroic  and  Epic  Poetry  ;  Prophecy  and   Poetry  ;  Psalms 

of  David  ;  Job  and  His    Friends  ;  Idyllic  Poetry  ; 

The  Book  of  Daniel. 

Terms  for  the  Course $2.50 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  door  or  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  1800  Broadway. 


IRVIKTG     HALXj. 
TWENTY-SECOND 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Takes  place  TO-DAT. 

Mrs.  Sunderland,  Louis  Heine, 

Vocalist.  Soloist. 

Aduiisssion,  50  cents.  Reserved  seats  at  Sherman, 

Clay  &  Co.'s. 


DEBUT  OF 

MISS    MINNIE    CAMPBELL,    OF    OAKLAND 

Dramatic  Reader, 
Graduate   of  the   Emerson    College   of  Oratory,    Boston, 

Mass.     Under  the  patronage  of  several  society  ladies. 
Assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gutterson,  pianist  ;  Alfred  Wilkie, 
tenor  ;  J.  T.  Richardson,  baritone ;  a  male  quartet ;  and 
Senors  J.  Sancho  and  J.  Lombardero,  guitar  and  mandolin. 

First  Unitarian   Church,    Oakland,  Friday 
Evening,  October  14th.    Admission,  50  cents. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  speciaky 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALDAYLV   &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 

ROGERS 

HEART     * 
-      TONIC 

Never  Faiis  to  Give  Relief 

CURES  ONLY 

HEART  DISEASE 


EEDHiGTOB  &  CO. 

«.   r.  AOINTl 


QDIKN  &  CO..  PTOPS. 


(Trial  bottle  by  Express  prepaid  ou  receipt 
0l  price.  $1.00) 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.. 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Uuiun  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Si-. 
Agents  for  the  California  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  from  Now  York;  theCunard  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Lino  of  Packet* 
to  and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  8t  Sous'  Yellow  Met  11 1  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material;  Uartuiann's 
Kahtjen's  Composition  ;  Ontario  Cotton  Sail 
Duck. 


M         -^.M 


October  io,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


HARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTING l\ 
SHADE  ROLLERS)1 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH   //  JU^"    LABEL 


THEGENUINE 

1BHARTSH0RN) 


EEnMFULLERDESKCa. 

/WJUFACTURES. 


BANK.  OFFICE 

/>>  so 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
■B38'S40MIS5IONST. 


"Art  in  Advertising,"  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Argonaut, 
can  now  be  found  on  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's or  the  San  Francisco  News 
Company. 

It  is  a  practical  paper  full  of 
helpful  points  on  the  subject  of 
Advertising.  No  merchant  who 
thinks  Advertising  will  help  his 
business  will  regret  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  subjects  in  Sep- 
tember number  : 

Advertising  Umbrellas. 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Adver- 
tising. Random  Notes.  Ar- 
tistic and  Journalist  Gossip. 
A  Hundred-Dollar  Prize  for 
Newsdealers. 

Price,  10  Cents.  Yearly 
Subscription,  $1.00. 


ART  IN  ADVERTISING  CO.,  80  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK,  PUBLISHERS. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps'S  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
Iiondon,  England. 


For  Mayor, 
C.  C.  O'DONNELL 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of  Ballot. 

Jf^p-  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
all  those  you  wish  to  Vote  for.  His  Name 
will  be  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


Educational. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.   B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


MME.  FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.   (Lamperti  Method). 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Uryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  ten  miles  Imm  Philndc 


V,n?i 
with 

Biol 


A  COLLEGE 
_    FOR  WOMEN. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  .Sanskrit.  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  Hi^h, 
German,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science.  PhytnicB 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  lectnres  on  Philosophy  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
*5'W  in  Greek,  Latin,  EngliBh,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
"iology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

A  Summer  Girl. 
She  is  as  fair  as  heaven  is, 

But  cold  as  polar  ice  ; 
She  makes  a  splendid  summer  girl, 
But  in  winter  she's  not  nice. 

— New  York  Herald. 


The  Milwaukee  Girl. 
She's  the  dearest  and  sweetest  girl 

That  ever  mortal  saw, 
But  she  will  persist  in  the  practice 

Of  calling  her  father  "  Paw." 

— New  York  Herald. 


Autumn. 
When  the  leaves  betjin  to  turn, 
In  the  grate  a  fire  we  burn. 
When  the  robins  homeward  fly, 
Then  the  price  of  coal  gets  high, 
When  the  summer  roses  fade. 
All  our  hotel  bills  are  paid, 
And  an  1.  O.  U.  we  pen 
Till  the  birdlets  nest  again. 

— Neiu  York  Herald. 


When  they  Meet  upon  the  Level. 

Said  the  sparrow  to  the  reed-bird  : 

"  Of  fowls  you're  talked  of  most, 

But  at  least  we  meet  as  equals 

When  we  appear  on  toast." 

— Wa  s/t  mgtot, 


Star. 


A  Costly  Kiss. 

I  came — 1  saw — I  pressed  her  hand — 
1  begged  her  for  a  kiss. 

She  blushed — looked  down.     I  stole  the  prize- 
It  was  a  dream  of  bliss. 

I've  wakened  from  my  dream  since  then  ; 
That  kiss  has  cost  me  dear. 

I'm  paying  alimony  now 
For  it  twelve  times  a  year. 

— Providence  foil  rna  I. 


In  a  Plight. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  such  distress, 

I  asked  if  I  might  lend  her 
My  help.    She  blushed  and  muttered,  "Yes, 
If  you've  a  spare  suspender." 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

Ta-Ra-Ra. 
The  harp  that   once  through   Ta-Ra-Ra  Boom- 
De-Ay's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Must  soon  hang  silent  on  the  walls 
Or  we  will  all  be  dead.— Puck. 


An  Inexorable  Exception. 
The  heart,  relenting,  still  is  prone  to  smother 

The  angry  feelings  which  arise  'twixt  men  ; 
But  when  balloonists  fall  out  with  each  other, 

They  seldom  speak  again. — Puck, 


A  Farmer. 
I  want  to  be  a  farmer  and  with  the  farmers  stand, 
A  corn-crib  in  the  foreground,  a  thrasher  nigh  at  hand  ; 
And  then  till  next  November  so  glorious  and  so  bright. 
We'll  chew  the  healthful  ozone  and  win  in  glorious  fight. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Decorative  Mania. 
On  the  wall  hangs  a  dipper  with  ribbons  all  over, 

A  coal-hod  begarlanded  stands  on  the  floor, 
A  crazy  old  tea-pot  with  gilt  on  the  cover, 

And  wreaths  of  gay  clothes-pins  are  over  the  door. 

Some  household  utensil  of  Mildred's  adorning, 
Bedecked  and  bespangled,  is  found  every  niche  in, 

But  the  hand-painted  wash-board  is  missing  this  morning, 
For  mamma  is  using  it  out  in  the  kitchen. 

,-  — Chicago  Tribune. 


DCLXXVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
October  9,  1892. 
Vermicelli  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Crabs  a  la  Creole. 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

String  Beans.     Cauliflower  au  Gratin, 

Fillet  of  Beef,  with  Mushrooms. 

French  Artichokes. 

Cocoanut  Ice-Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Fruits. 

Cocoanut  Ice-Cream — Allow  one  grated  cocoanut  to 

two  quarts  of   cream  sweetened  with   three-quarlers  of  a 

pound  of  sugar;  add  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut.     When  the 

cream  is  partially  frozen,  add  the  cocoanut  with  the  beaten 

whites  of  two  eggs. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


Mr.  Gould's  fancy  for  floriculture  is  well  known, 
and  the  collection  of  rare  plants  and  shrubbery  at 
Lindhurst,  his  country  home  on  the  Hudson,  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  owned  by  any  private 
citizen.  It  is  is  surpassed,  indeed,  by  but  few  of  the 
public  gardens  of  Europe,  which  it  rivals  in  extent 
and  variety.  The  palms  alone  are  valued  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  orchid  conserv- 
atory are  ten  thousand  plants.  Mr.  Gould  is  said  to 
be  preparing  to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more  in  additions  to  his  greenhouses.  The  care 
and  direction  of  this  vast  floral  estate  devolve  on  a 
chief  gardener,  who  is  paid  a  bank  president's  salary 
for  his  services,  but  the  millionaire  himself  has  long 
been  an  interested  student  of  botany,  of  which  he 
now  has  an  extensive  knowledge. 


Competitive  literary  or  musical  composition  under- 
taken to  secure  a  prize  is  not  always  work  of  the  best 
order,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  was  the  result  of  such  a  competition  to 
secure  a  reward  offered  by  a  Milan  publisher.  This 
publisher — Sonzogno — has  again  had  a  number  of 
composers  compete  for  a  prize,  and  of  the  sixteen 
operas  submitted  the  judges  have  selected  two,  which 
are  to  be  given  stage  representation  before  the  prize 
is  awarded.  The  operas  chosen  are  "  Festa  a 
Mariana,"  by  Coronaro,  of  Vicenza,  and  "Don 
Paez,"  by  Boezi,  of  Rome. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Perdita — "Did  you  kiss  him?"  Penelope  (am- 
biguously)— "  Not  much." — Ltfe. 

She — "  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  happier  if 
you  had  not  married  me?"  He — "  Yes,  darling,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  known  it." — Life. 

Mr.  Morrison  Essex — "  That  new  girl  gone,  too  ?" 
Mrs.  Essex — "  Yes."  Mr.  Essex — "  What  time  did 
she  go?"  Airs.  Essex — "I  don't  know — she  took 
my  watcli  with  her." — Puck. 

Mr.  Fussy — "  My  dear,  I  can't  see  why  you  are 
always  holding  up  your  skirt  with  one  hand."  Mrs. 
Fussy  (sweetly) — "  Because  1  have  no  trouser-pocket 
to  stuff  my  hand  into." — Puck. 

Perhaps  at  this  blessed  moment  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
taking  his  pen  in  hand  to  let  some  Democrat  at 
Moosehead  Lake  know  that  he  is  well,  hoping  that 
this  will  find  him  the  same. — Chicago  Mail. 

Mrs,  Hashcrofi — "You  must'regret  losing  Mr. 
Gildersleeve.  You  had  him  so  many  years."  Mrs. 
Small — "Yes,  indeed.  He  was  the  only  boarder  I 
had  who  really  liked  stewed  prunes." — Puck. 

"Been  South,  I  understand?"  "Yes;  I  was 
down  there  nearly  all  summer."  "Great  country. 
Very  hospitable  people."  "Yes,  indeed.  Butter 
flows  like  water  there  in  the  summer." — Puck. 

"  Pop,"  said  the  professional  humorist's  little  son, 
"what  regiment  did  the  minute  men  of  Lexington 
belong  to?"  "To  the  Sixty-Second,  of  course. 
Ask  me  something  easy,  my  boy." — New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Jimson — "What?  Is  Bilson  going  to  get 
married  ?  He  told  me  positively  he  would  never 
marry  again."  Mrs.  Jimson  (calmly) — "I  presume 
you  asked  him  on  the  way  to  the  funeral." — New 
York  Weekly. 

Miss  Ethel  Makeup — "You  are  complimentary  to 
our  sex,  captain  ;  but,  after  all,  we  women  can  do  a 
lot  with  our  faces."  Captain  Caustique — "  Ya — as 
— by  Jove — triumph  quite  over  nature— ah — quite  !  " 
— Pick-Me-Up. 

Ethel — "  I  heard  last  night  that  George  was  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  me."  Mrs,  Knox — "You  can't 
believe  all  you  hear."  Ethel — "  No  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  there  was  something  in  it."  Mrs.  Knox 
— "  Who  told  you  ?  "     Ethel—'1  He  did."—  Truth. 

Mother  (sitting  down  just  as  the  train  starts) — "  Oh, 
would  you  mind  changing  seats  with  me,  sir?  My 
baby  wants  to  look  out  of  the  window."  Mr.  Haven 
Hartford  (with  sarcastic  politeness) — "With  pleas- 
ure, madam.  I  have  been  saving  this  seat  for  him 
for  half  an  hour." — Life, 


ART    NOTES. 

Amad£e  Joullin  has  completed  a  new  painting,  a 
scene  in  Chinatown,  which  he  will  send  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  shows  the  veranda  en- 
trance to  a  Chinese  joss-house,  with  a  view  of  the 
city,  flooded  with  sunshine,  in  the  distance.  A 
Chinese  mandarin,  in  a  robe  of  black  and  violet  silk, 
is  standing  in  front  of  a  large  brazen  urn  offering  a 
burning  punk  to  the  gods.  The  smoke  from  the 
punks  curls  upward  in  fantastic  wreaths  to  the  gayly 
colored  lanterns  overhead.  In  the  middle  back- 
ground a  young  Chinese  girl  stands,  looking  intently 
at  the  potted  dwarf  plants  near  the  urn.  At  the  rear 
is  a  view  of  the  altar-room,  rich  with  tinsel  and  the 
brightest  of  coloring.  It  is  a  very  large  canvas. 
and  is  framed  in  brown  wood,  upon  which  the  name 
of  the  joss-house  is  carved  in  golden  letters.  Mr. 
Joullin  has  also  completed  his  cartoon  of  the 
Bohemian  Club's  midsummer  jinks.  It  is  a  very 
accurate  and  pleasing  reproduction  of  the  weird 
scene  in  the  forest  of  redwoods,  with  the  immense 
statue  of  Buddha  as  the  central  figure. 

Mr.  Jules  Pages  and  Mr.  Oscar  Deakin  left  for 
Paris  last  Monday.  They  will  remain  away  about  a 
year  studying  art. 


When  the  public  schools  opened  at  Homestead  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Annie  Bailey, 
daughters  of  one  of  the  strikers  who  resumed  his 
work  in  the  mills  without  the  permission  of  the  union, 
were  escorted  to  the  school,  where  they  are  employed 
as  teachers,  by  three  deputy-sheriffs,  who  remained 
on  guard  until  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  safe  to 
leave.  As  they  approached  the  school-house  several 
women,  wives  of  the  strikers,  had  assembled,  and 
greeted  thein  with  jeers.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  in 
their  places,  although  there  were  several  absentees, 
due  to  the  bitter  feeling  against  the  father  of  the 
teachers.  The  older  boys  were  threatened  with  ar- 
rest if  they  made  any  disturbances. 


Sickiiese  Among  Children, 

Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.    Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


REGULAR 

REPUBLICAN 

Municipal  Ticket, 


Mayor WENDELL  EASTON 

Auditor  T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

Sheriff WILLIAM  J.  BLATTNER 

Tax-Collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder E.  B.   READ 

County  Clerk GEORGE  W.  LEE 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney MEYER  JACOBS 

Coroner DR.  WILLIAM  T.  GARWOOD 

Public  Administrator WALTER  B.  BLAIR 

Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

Superintendent  of  Streets . . .  .CHARLES  GREENE 
Superior  Judge  (long  term). CHARLES  W.  SLACK 
Superior  Judge  (long  term). JAMES  M.  TROUTT 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).. GEORGE  H.  BAHRS 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).  .  JOHN  LORD  LOVE 
Superior  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1895) WILLIAM  G.  BRITTAN 

Police  Judge  (long  term)...   H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  .  .W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 
Police  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1893) JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term).  . .  FRANK  GRAY 
Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term).JOHN  P.  GOUGH 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

JOHN  F.  MULLEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

ARTHUR  M.  WILLETTS 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) J.   E.  BARRY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (for  unexpired  term  ending 

January,  1893) J.  E.  BARRY 

Supervisor  First  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  First  Ward        .EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 
Supervisor  Third  Ward.  CARLOS  G.  YOUNG 
Supervisor  Fourth  Ward.  HENRY  A.  STEFFENS 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward H.  R.  ROBBINS 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward W.  E.  LANE 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward ..  VICTOR  D.  DUBOSE 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward P.  J.  COFFEE 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward...  .HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 
Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward  THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 
Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward.. . .  AUGUST^ HELB1NG 

School  Director A.F.JOHNS 

School  Director DR.  C.  W.  DECKER 

School  Director     .   GEORGE  W.  PENNINGTON 

School  Director. JAMES  A.  PARISER 

School  Director LUKE  BATTLES 

School  Director J.  H.  CULVER 

School  Director J.J.  DUNN 

School  Director PAUL  BARBIERI 

School  Director WILLIAM   H.  EASTLAND 

School  Director '.CO.  SWANBERG 

School  Director HARVEY  L.  SANBORN 

School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

School  Director  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1893) A.  F.JOHNS 


LEGISLATIVE    TICKET. 


FOR    STATE    SENATORS. 

17th  District .JAMES  CRAVEN 

19th  District JOSEPH  WINDROW 

21st  District L.  H.  VAN  SCH  A1CK 

23d  District CHARLES  H.  FANCHER 

25lh  District .JOHN  F.  MARTIN 

FOR    ASSEMBLYMEN. 

28th  District PETER  JOSEPH  KELLY 

29th  District   CHARLES  E.  COREY 

30th  District         ...  .        JAMES  J.  FALLON 

31st  District   , ,,. THOMAS  F.  GRAHAM 

32d  District  .  [OHN  A.   IIOEY 

33d  District FREDERICK  WCX  II  IS 

34th  District  . .  J.   F.  Mc(JUAlD 

35th  District. JOHN  S.  ROBINS*  IN 

36th  District  ALBERT  B.  MAHONEY 

37th  District  JOHN    F.  O'BRIEN 

38th  District GEORGE  S.  MATHEWS 

39th  District JULIUS  KAHN 

40th  District LOUIS  A.  PHILLIPS 

41st  District  HENRY  C.  DIBBLE 

42d  District    .  GRANT  ISRAEL 

43d  District   .  .JOHN    P.  RICE 

44th  District  .        JAMES  McGOWEN 

45th  District  .  J'  'HN   I1AVEF 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEV  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Banning  DOMESTIC 

,i1wu.vk  Flrrit,  always  Beet. 
Hit-    held    thin    Progressive    Lead     for    over 

Twenty  Year*. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  It  Is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.   EVAN'S,  Agent, 
:•'  Post  Street. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAM    FRANCISCO. 

Capital «3, 000, 000  OO 

Surplus  1.00O.OOU   OO 

Undivided    Profit* 3,317.485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vokd President 

Thomas  Brown   - Cashier 

Byron  Mukrav.  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENT'S— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
..f  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Kank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
H.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  Chiua, 
■Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China, 

The  Kank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin. 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Krankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm. Gotcberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,000,000 

Directors : 
(no.  j.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't, 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  WADSWOBTH,  Treasurer.  HOMER  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1802) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     \V.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge.   D.  W.  Earl,  I.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Gran,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  tan 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 91,000,000 

Awnet» 2, 6.12. 228 

BurplUfl  to  policy-holder*. 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

Crw  (  '  General  Office: 

S01  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

Lou. inn  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San   Francisco. 

WIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  tatting  been  appointed  AGENTS  1  OR 
THE  PAC1  i   :or  ihc  sale  of  the  manufactures 

of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  MMBKRS; 
HYDKAILIC     ALL  NUMBERS; 
IlKAI'Li:    AND    WAGON    DICK, 

From  io  to  j?o  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
■II qualities.     2K1   -inch    Dink,  from  7  Ounce*  to 

1  5  Ounce*  1  Inclusive, 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Hade  Bread 

I.  now  in  the  houic.  r.f  thouund.  of  r.unili,-..  who.  unlil  thev 
(arc  II  a  Iru).  ,,  , . ££    > 

TRY  IT: 
ITeddlDf  Portia,  Supplied  1,1th  .11  the 

...     ,  ,  n.u. ;....... 

Main  OOm     JOS  ......  at.,  u.,,  ,  ,,l„,.|,c<>. 

„_  '  ■  •   1  ..  >.„n,  gt.,  Oakland. 


1  N  Dam  8'   1  PBIORl 

FOLDING  BEDS 

OfflOfl    :»imI    s,  1 1 

FURNITURE, 

DPI  ■  \    \'.u  I  in  R.  H  I  H  MM 

<  .  1  .  WEBEB  a  OO. 

I'oHt  and  Stockton  st...  g,  r  . 


Insurance 
capital,  .$1,000,000 


Company. 

ASSETS,  #3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

D.  J.  Staples,  President.  W«.  J.  Dutton\  Vice-President.         B.  Faymosvuxe,  Secretary. 

J.  E.  Levison.  Marine  Sec'v.      Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'v.  Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


EW^SOCBSS  \ 

„=•        ROLLER  I 


BEST  FAMILY  ■fe^SSBsi 

RY  Ek.  CO.   -•  STOCKTON. CAL    =. 

FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


ZBOKTESTEIjIj     cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401403  Sansome  St. 


(Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixture- 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &   CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a-subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.O0 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonant  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall    4. DO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Knglish  Illustrated   Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Hail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and   Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.... E.75 

The  Argonaut  and  .Judge  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

Tin-  Argonant  and  ^BlKekwood'p  Hagaxlne  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.10 

The   Argonaut  and   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and    I'm  I;   for  One  Year,  by  Mall..    7.EO 

The  Argonaut  and   DemorcHt's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

1  lie    Argonaut  and   the  Argony  for  One  Year,   by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Overland   Monthly   for   One  Year,   by  Mall 5.75 

The   Argonaut   and   the   Kevlew   of    Kevlewt*  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Lrppinoott'i  Bffagaxlna  for ■  Year,  by  Hall                    5. 60 

The    Argonaut    and    the    North    A rlein,    ltevlew    for  One  Year,    by    Mall 7.60 


Thin  ofTer  i»  not  « n  1..  resident*  «.r  Ban  Francisco  and  Oakland,    in  thou  cities  the 

Ar*°,,""t  ' '  ''«-»Iv*r*d  by  mall,  but  I.  entirely  In  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 

we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  acc«ss, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light.  Its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -: 

PINE    A>"D    JOXES    STS. 
New,    elegantly    furrjighed    Family    Hotel 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 
WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  dt  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


A  gentleman  who  has  been  running  a 
five-line  advertisement  with  good  results, 
told  me  that  he  recently  tried  reducing  the 
space  to  three  lines  and  increasing"  the 
number  of  papers.  The  result  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  him,  for  the  total  business 
from  the  increased  number  of  publications 
was  far  below  what  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  fewer  papers  in  which  the 
five  lines  appeared.  Publications  which 
had  given  fine  returns  to  the  larger  adver- 
tisement were  almost  unheard  from  after 
the  smaller  advertisement  appeared.  The 
gentleman  in  question  is  now  convinced  that 
advertisements  may  be  made  too  small,  and 
also  that  fair-sized  announcements  give  a 
much  better  return  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  Hereafter  he  will  at 
least  double  his  original  space  instead  of 
reducing  \\..—Hora.-c  Dutnars. 

A  plan  of  advertising  should  be  carried 
out  as  if  it  were  a  military  campaign.  A 
general,  sending  ammuniuon  or  forces  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  does  so  with- 
out feeling— by  cold  calculation  of  the  ne- 
cessities or  advantages  of  each  case,  ane 
past  of  advertising  has  been  marked  by 
too  much  personal  preference  and  friendly 
feeling.  It  has  long  been  held,  even  by 
the  most  expert  men  in  the  soliciting  line, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  advertising 
patronage  was  given  out,  as  kissing  is,  by 
favor.  Some  of  the  best  business  in  the 
country  has  been  secured  through  mere 
personal  preference,  and  is  blindly  left,  as 
the  funds  of  some  banks  are,  in  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  board  of  directors,  who 
do  not  realue  the  leaks,  or,  indeed,  know 
how  to  locate  them.— Artcmas  Ward. 


The    Select    White     Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Si* ut erne  lHstrlct. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

i--  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne  97.60 

Grand  vln  Sauterne 5.00 

Hook  6.00 

Riesling  4.50 

Siller?   KoBOt  "  Champagne  Grapes " 5.O0 

They  will  l»e  found  at  t!ie  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887.  isss.  1889,  lH'.to,  1  s;n  vintage*. 

CAUKIiNKT.   IIIIIIHSIIV, 

KOI  SSI  1. 1. ON.  ZINKANIIKI. 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders  I.,  i        of      i  .11,  directed  to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.    DUVALL.  Uvermore,  Cal. 


§reakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTINGCO,  S0LEAGENT5 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE —The  Argonaut  (tUU  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lishedevery  -Meek  at  No.  2/j  Grant  Avenue,  by  tiu  Argonaut  Publishing-  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2.25 ;  three  mont  lis,  $1.50 ; 
payable  in  advance — -postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S-fJ0 per year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  to 
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A  British  View  of  the  America?i  Tariff". 

From  the  Sluffitld  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  promoters  of  tlu  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  tlu 
Policy  of  A  mer'ua  for  the  Americans.  Oru  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ,-  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  0/  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
'•s  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


It  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  reply  to  M.  M.  Estee's  forcible 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  protection,  Stephen  M.  White, 
probably  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Democratic  doctrine 
in  California,  made  the  best  showing  that  could  be  made  in 
behalf  of  free  trade.     Assuming  this  to  be  true,  let  us  point 


out  some  of  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  which  permeated 
Mr.  White's  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  White  established  his  claim  to  be 
considered  a  genuine  Democrat  by  refusing  to  meet  the  issue 
squarely.  He  said  that  the  Democratic  platform  denounces 
Republican  protection  as  a  fraud,  but  does  not  denounce 
protection  as  a  mere  incident  to  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  in 
support  of  this  fence-straddling  proposition,  he  went  back  to 
Cleveland's  message  of  1887,  in  which,  as  is  universally  con- 
ceded, after  having  advocated  free  trade,  Cleveland  became 
alarmed  at  his  own  boldness  and  tried  to  hedge  by  the  use 
of  some  qualified  expressions,  which  did  not  deceive  any- 
body. How  could  Mr.  White  reconcile  his  assertions 
regarding  incidental  protection  with  the  second  clause  of  the 
Democratic  tariff  plank,  which  reads  :  "We  declare  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  enforce 
and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue 
only."  This  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of  Henry  Watter- 
son,  as  everybody  knows,  to  get  rid  of  a  plank  which  did 
seem  to  favor  incidental  protection,  and  now  it  is  preposter- 
ous for  Mr.  White  to  say  that  the  Chicago  convention  favored 
tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.  The  word 
"only"  has  a  well-defined  meaning,  as  Mr.  White  well 
knew. 

Mr.  White  then  declared  that  the  real  issue  was  whether 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  building  up  private  industry  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  foreign 
competition,  irrespective  of  treasury  necessities,  or  whether 
they  were  in  favor  of  such  duties  as  would  prove  adequate 
for  the  support  of  the  government  economically  administered. 
This  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  The  issue  is  whether  import 
duties  shall  be  put  on  foreign  products  which  compete  with 
home  products,  or  on  those  which  do  not.  The  Republican 
party  declares  that  the  alien  producer  shall  pay  a  tax  on  his 
product  as  a  condition  of  competing  with  the  domestic 
product  in  the  home  market  ;  the  free-trader  says  that  rev- 
enue is  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  condition  of  tariff 
duties,  and  that  the  American  producer  must  scramble  for 
himself  in  the  home  market,  exposed  to  competition  from 
alien,  non-tax-paying  products,  made  by  cheap  labor,  and 
enriching  only  the  foreign  producer.  The  Republican  party 
does  not  believe  in  taxation  for  taxation's  sake,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  effected  by 
the  McKinley  Bill 

When  Mr.  White  got  to  the  subject  of  oranges  and 
raisins,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  treading  on  deli- 
cate ground,  his  speech  being  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  ;  so 
he  made  a  half-face  and  declared  that  oranges  and  raisins 
were  articles  of  luxury,  and  therefore  might  have  any  rate  of 
import  duty  imposed  on  them  which  Congress  should  think 
proper.  The  hole  was  a  very  small  one  to  crawl  through. 
It  is  true  that  when  politico- economical  terminology  was  de- 
vised in  Great  Britain,  oranges  and  raisins,  like  sugar  and 
butter,  and  tea  and  coffee,  were  classed  as  luxuries,  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  English  economists  could  not  conceive  of 
wage-workers,  at  English  rates  of  wages,  ever  being  able  to 
use  such  things  as  articles  of  food  ;  but  in  this  country-, 
where  the  workman  gets  good  wages  and  lives  well  and 
comfortably,  we  do  not  class  them  as  luxuries.  Mr.  White's 
argument  on  this  score  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  not  Washington. 

We  must  confess  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  White  resorting 
to  an  argument  which  was  completely  refuted  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1888.  He  says  that,  comparing  the  output  of 
American  laborers  with  that  of  foreign  laborers,  wages,  while 
apparently  greater  here,  are  in  many  cases  less.  This  was 
looked  into  by  Edward  Atkinson,  the  statistician  and  student 
of  labor  questions,  and  he  negatived  the  assertion  very  decid- 
edly.    He  said,  in  the  May  Forum  : 

"  General  wages  were  higher  in  1890  than  they  were  in  1880  by  from 
ten  lo  forty  percent.,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  workman.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  during  the  twenty-seven  years  since  1865.  subject  to 
temporary  variations  and  fluctuations,  a  steady  advance  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  a  steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  product,  and 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods  of  almost  every  kind  to 
the  consumer.    There  has  never  been  a  period  in  die  history  of  this  or 


any  other  country  when  the  general  rate  of  wages  was  as^high  as  it  is 
now,  or  the  prices  of  goods  relatively  to  the  wages  as  low  as  thev  are  to- 
day, nor  a  period  when  the  workman,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
has  so  fully  secured  to  his  own  use  and  enjovment  such  a  steadily  and 
progressively  increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  increasing  product." 

Before  Mr.  White  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  outworn 
and  illogical  labor-cost  argument,  he  should  have  been  sure 
of  his  evidence.  Had  he  examined  the  subject  with  care,  he 
would  have  found  that  his  argument  has  been  answered  and 
disproved  a  hundred  times. 

In  concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  White  sought,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Democratic  orator,  to  charge  the  Homestead 
strikes  lo  protection,  and  here,  again,  he  presumed  on  the 
ignorance  of  his  audience.  Colonel  Oates,  of  Alabama, 
whose  Democracy  is  more  Bourbon  than  that  of  Mr.  White, 
upset  that  idea  when  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  of  investigation.  It  is  true  that  without  protec- 
tion there  would  have  been  no  strike  at  Homestead,  but  that 
is  because  without  protection  there  would  have  been  no 
Homestead  to  give  employment  to  some  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  wage-workers. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  two  speeches  will  convince  any 
candid  reader  that  Mr.  White  did  not  reply  to  the  arguments 
made  by  Mr.  Estee  in  behalf  of  protection.  Mr.  Estee 
stated  facts.  Mr.  White  placed  his  reliance  largely  on  theories. 
Mr.  Estee  told  what  protection  has  done.  Mr.  White  told 
what  he  thought  free  trade  would  do. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fierce  controversy  at  Berkeley  on 
the  subject  of  mortar-boards.  The  alumni  and  the  co-eds 
are  convulsed  over  the  question  whether  students  should 
wear  their  ordinary  clothing  when  they  attend  the  classes  at 
the  university,  or  whether  they  should  wear  the  gowns  and 
flat-topped  hats  of  English  students.  The  issue  is  an  off- 
shoot from  Yale,  where,  a  year  ago,  the  students  decided 
that  their  minds  would  be  more  alert  if  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  a  garment  which  is  like  a  domino,  and  their 
heads  surmounted  with  the  flat  hod  which  plasterers  use. 

Despite  Yale's  example,  it  is  well  that  the  students  of  the 
University  of  California  should  consider  the  philosophy  of 
the  students'  gown  and  cap.  When  that  costume  was 
adopted,  the  several  classes  into  which  society  was  divided 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  apparel. 
Soldiers  wore  uniforms  ;  the  clergy  wore  clerical  robes  ; 
doctors  appeared  in  long  black  skirts  ;  the  magistracy  wore 
red  gowns ;  municipal  officers  wore  fur  collars  :  and,  to 
comply  with  the  prevailing  custom,  students  and  teachers  at 
the  universities  wore  gowns  and  flat-topped  hats,  in  order 
that  they  should  be  distinguished  from  the  other  leading 
classes  and  from  the  rabble.  The  practice  was  approved 
by  the  authorities,  because  it  enabled  the  watch  to  pick  out 
students  in  brawls.  It  still  lingers  in  England  as  a  vener- 
able relic  of  respectable  antiquity  ;  and,  in  Germany,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  wear  caps  of  a  particular  shape,  and 
varying  in  color,  to  show  what  part  of  the  empire  they 
come  from,  and  to  enable  the  Dogberries  to  spot  them  when 
they  commit  breaches  of  the  peace. 

The  alumni  of  Berkeley  will  perceive  that  these  various 
reasons  for  fancy  costume  fail  to  apply  in  this  country  and  at 
this  time.  Lawyers,  doctors,  city  mayors,  magistrates,  and 
even  soldiers,  when  not  on  duty,  wear  ordinary  clothes, 
which  they  share  with  the  butcher  and  baker  and  candle- 
stick-maker. Why  should  college  students  be  the  only  class 
to  adhere  to  distinctions  of  costume  ?  Students  seldom  come 
into  collision  with  the  police  ;  they  do  not  need  to  carry  a 
badge  to  betray  their  callipg.  The  only  excuse  for  a  revival 
of  the  mortar-board  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  eccentric 
display.  But,  so  far  as  the  co-eds  are  concerned,  that  ad- 
vantage might,  perhaps,  be  found  to  come  high.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  the  San  Francisco  hoodlum  might  treat  a  bevy  of 
pretty  girls  parading  the  streets  in  costumes  rarely  seen,  ex- 
cept at  fancy  balls.      He  might  guy  them. 

Costume  is  growing  obsolete  everywhere.     Kings  go  a"bout 
the  streets   in  the   dress  of  shopkeepers.     The    Mikado  of 
Japan,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  in  Paris,  receives  hi- 
ministers,  who  are  all  dressed  in  London  coats  ami 
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On  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the  sovereign  is  still  understood  to 
receive  visitors  in  the  simple  attire  of  a  swallow  tail  and  a 
stand-up  collar,  but  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
her  gowns  made  by  Worth,  and  very  well  they  fit,  indeed. 
The  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  walks  down  to 
his  office  every  morning  in  a  rusty  suit  of  pepper  and  salt, 
with  a  cotton  umbrella.  The  sole  surviving  devotees  of  an- 
cient costume  are  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  those  venerable  churches  that  the 
services  of  religion  require  splendor  and  become  more  im- 
pressive when  they  are  celebrated  by  functionaries  in  gor- 
geous array,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  religious  doctrine  on 
which  a  layman  may  not  entertain  opinions.  If  a  few  rib- 
bons and  tassels  can  smooth  the  path  of  a  sinner  to  heaven, 
let  us  have  cartloads  of  them.  As  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  felt  from  the  first  that  it  should  be 
surrounded  by  the  paraphernalia  of  majesty,  so  as  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  awe,  and  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
it  and  State  courts.  If  the  first  justices  had  dared,  they 
would  have  bad  a  trumpeter  precede  them  into  court,  blow- 
ing  a  trumpet  sonorously. 

The  fashion  of  college  students  wearing  caps  and  gowns 
was  transplanted  to  this  country,  as  we  have  said,  by  Yale. 
Last  summer,  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  the  students  wore 
their  nice  new  caps  and  gowns  through  New  Haven's 
streets,  and  very  droll  they  looked  indeed.  In  England,  the 
custom  is  well  enough,  because  it  has  always  existed  there. 
But  here  it  is  only  another  instance  of  that  insufferable  an- 
glomania  which  has  pervaded  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Yale 
University  is  old  enough  to  have  her  own  customs,  and  to 
adhere  to  them.     This  new  fashion  does  her  no  credit. 

The  riotous  workmen  at  the  Homestead  works,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, now  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  danger  of 
which  it  is  safe  to  presume  they  had  no  knowledge — that  of 
being  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  for  treason  to 
the  commonwealth.  Chief-Justice  Paxson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  has  charged  a  grand  jury  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  matter  of  the  Homestead  troubles,  and 
to  find  indictments  against  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
treason.      The  jury  has  found  true  bills. 

In  defining  treason  to  the  grand  jury,  the  chief-justice 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  riots, 
of  the  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Pinkertons,  the  riot  which  followed,  and  the  mobi- 
lization of  the  State  troops,  adding  : 

••  We  can  have  some  sympathy  with  a  mob  driven  to  desperation  by 
hunger,  as  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  we  can  have  none 
for  men,  receiving  exceptionally  high  wages,  in  resisting  the  law  and 
resorting  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  the  assertion  of  imaginary 
rights,  and  entailing  such  a  vast  expense  on  the  tax-payers  of  Ihe 
commonwealth.  It  was  not  a  cry  for  bread  to  feed  their  famishing 
lips,  resulting  in  a  sudden  outrage  with  good  provocation — it  was  a  de- 
liberate attempt,  by  men  without  authority,  to  control  others  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights." 

When  we  contrast  this  judicial  language  with  the  intem- 
perate harangues  of  Democratic  demagogues  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  riot  and  murder,  we  can  com- 
prehend the  respect  and  reverence  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  pay  to  law  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  it. 

Continuing,  the  chief-justice  pointed  out  that  if  we  were  to 
concede  the  doctrine  that  the  employee  may  dictate  to  his 
employer  the  terms  of  his  employment,  and,  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  the  latter  to  accede  to  them,  to  lake  possession  of 
his  property  and  drive  others  atvay  who  were  willing  to 
work,  we  should  have  anarchy.  No  business  could  be  con- 
ducted upon  such  a  basis  ;  that  doctrine,  when  once  counte- 
nanced, would  be  extended  to  every  industry. 

This  is  very  unlike  the  sophistry  which  Palmer,  of  Illinois, 
sought  to  force  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  insisted  that  the  employee  had  a  vested  right  not  only  to 
work  as  long  as  he  pleased  at  a  rate  of  wages  to  be  fixed  by 
himself,  but  that  he  had  some  sort  of  an  equitable  interest  in 
the  property  of  his  employer  ;  a  sort  of  limited  partnership, 
in  which  he  was  to  share  in  the  profits  while  the  employer 
was  to  stand  all  the  losses. 

It  is  quite  time  that  there  should  be  something  like  this 
charge  of  Chief-Justice  Paxson's  t«»  cleat  up  the  atmosphere. 
The  rights  of  property  were  becoming  very  uncertain,  or  at 
least  questionable,  and  it  has  needed  some  strong,  vigorous, 
able  man,  speaking  with  authority,  to  bring  people,  especially 
workingmen,  back  to  their  senses.  If  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
Burgess  McLuckic,  and  a  few  others  arc  sent  to  prison  for  a 
term  of  years,  we  think  the  remedy  will  be  complete. 

The  highest  judicial  officer  in  Pennsylvania  tells  the 
striking  workmen  who  resist  the  law  and  slay  watchmen 
that  Jit  is  "treason  and  murder."  These  are  ugly  words. 
"Treason  and  murder."  Let  the  trades-unions  study  them  well. 

The  German  Catholics  of  America  had  a  real  good  time  at 
their  recent  national  congress  in  Newark,  N.  J.     The  people 


of  the  United  States  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  Germans  are 
desirable  immigrants.  They  are  an  intelligent,  industrious 
race,  home-builders,  thrifty,  clean-living,  and  patriotic  as 
citizens  of  the  republic — if  they  happen  to  be  Protestants  or 
Free-Thinkers.  But  the  speeches  delivered  at  that  congress 
and  applauded  there  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  Catholi- 
cism unfits  a  German  for  American  citizenship.  Even  when 
the  faith  is  not  earnestly  but  only  formally  held,  it  induces  a 
habit  of  mind  and  implies  associations  which  are  inimical 
to  that  individual  intellectual  ownership  befitting  a  free 
man.  Of  course  the  congress  was  in  favor  of  Cahensly- 
ism.  Indeed,  the  convention  was  called  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
est of  that  scheme  for  portioning  out  the  immigrants  from 
Kurope  among  priests  of  their  own  nationality,  and  antago- 
nizing in  every  way  their  acquirement  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  absorption  into  the  mass  of  the  population — a 
scheme  advocated  not  only  for  religious  reasons,  but  on  the 
distinct  secular  ground  that  it  will  enable  the  governments 
of  Europe  to  retain  their  power  over  the  millions  of  their 
subjects  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  For 
protesting  in  our  national  Congress  against  this  religio- 
poiitical  conspiracy,  Senator  Davis,  of  Indiana — now  a  can- 
didate for  reelection — is  being  fought  by  Roman  Catholic 
influence  in  his  State. 

Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York,  was  a  sympathetic 
attendant  on  the  Newark  gathering.  Corrigan  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  was  educated  in 
the  fifteenth  century — that  is,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  youth 
and  got  his  training  for  the  priesthood  there.  He  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  such  progressive  and  (considering 
their  faith)  liberal  prelates  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  He  is  an  ultramontane  of  the  strictest  sort, 
and  as  heaven,  for  its  own  mysterious  purposes,  gave  him  a 
head  not  much  larger  than,  and  about  equal  in  elasticity  to,  a 
cocoanut,  he  rejoices  at  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  his  de- 
vout mediaevalism.  He  made  a  speech  at  the  Catholic  con- 
gress, in  the  course  of  which  he  protested  against  the  entirely 
just  charge  that  Cahenslyites  are  not  Americans.  "  Can  we 
not,"  he  asked,  "  be  excused  for  not  trumpeting  the  fact  that 
we  are  American  citizens  ?  Do  men  go  about  proclaiming 
that  they  are  of  legitimate  birth?"  This  is  very  fine  and 
also  very  familiar.  But  how  comes  it  that  Roman  Catholics 
constantly  find  their  Americanism  called  in  question  ?  The 
answer  is  given  by  other  speeches  made  at  that  same  con- 
gress and  by  the  resolutions  which  it  adopted.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  both  the  speeches  and  resolutions  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  careful  (and,  we  presume,  prayerful)  con- 
sideration and  revision  before  delivery.  Mgr.  Schroeder,  a 
professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
for  example,  freed  himself  of  an  address,  in  which  he  said  : 

"At  the  head  of  our  demands  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be, 
this :  Restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  .  .  .  The  rob- 
bery of  the  Pope  was  a  robbery  of  God.  It  was  a  horrible  sacrilege. 
Shame  on  those  Catholic  journals  which  keep  silence  on  a  subject  like 
this !  Shame  on  those  Catholics  who  would  turn  the  Catholic  press 
into  a  dead  factor  by  dodging  the  main  issue  of  these  times  !  There  is 
a  sickly  sentimental  nationalism  abroad  in  this  country  ;  but  we  are  not 
afraid  of  it,  whether  ii  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  Italian  Irredentist,  or 
in  the  shape  of  a  Chauvinist  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  in  the  shape 
of  the  'patented,  only  genuine  American.'  There  is  no  compromise 
with  liberalism  on  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power." 

When  the  tumultuous  applause  had  died  down,  Mgr. 
Schroeder  shouted  that  "the  Catholic  world  still  recognizes 
the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince."  He  closed  with  a  burst  of 
candor  and  Roman  Catholic  loyalty  which  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  square  with  Corrigan's  protestations  of  the  Ameri- 
canism of  American  Catholics,  if  he  can.  "  I  propose," 
cried  Mgr.  Schroeder,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of 
Washington,  the  chief  educational  institution  of  the  church 
in  this  country — "  I  propose,"  he  cried,  "  three  cheers  for 
our  Holy  Father,  Pope,  and  King!"  And  the  audience  of 
Catholic  American  citizens  went  wild  and  cheered  themselves 
hoarse. 

The  Rev.  Father  H.  Meissner,  of  Peru,  Indiana,  had 
"patriotism"  for  his  theme,  and  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  English,  the  language  of  this  republic,  was  "  best 
adapted  for  cursing."  The  formal  resolutions  of  the  congress 
reprobated  the  public  schools.  "These  schools  without  re- 
ligion," they  averred,  ''are  abominable  in  their  very  nature." 
Then  followed  this,  with  reference  to  the  efforts  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  his  liberal  allies  : 

"We  denounce  all  efforts  ;u  coquetting  with  the  State  schools  as 
dangerous  and  inopportune,  in  view  of  the  undoubtedly  materialistic 
tendency  of  such  State  schools.  Wc  regret  that  such  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Catholic  prelates.  We  heartily  commend  and  uphold  the  out- 
spoken dn  I. u. limn-,  of  most  Catholic  bishops  against  the  attempts  to 
interfere  with  our  parochial  schools.  Especially  do  we  commend  the 
recenl  action  of  the  bishops  of  Illinois  in  protesting  against  such  at- 
tempt . 

The  Rev.  Father  Hcinen  made  a  speech  on  the  school 
question,  in  which  he  reinforced  the  resolutions.  "The 
church  alone,"  he  declared,  "  is  the  proper  institution  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  children,  nor  is  the  right  and 
province   of  the   church   in  this  respect   limited  only  to  re- 


ligious instruction.  A  religious  test  must  be  applied  to 
secular  education,  which  is  worse  than  worthless  if  it  is  not 
inspired  by  religion.  I  claim,  therefore,"  he  added,  "  that 
there  is  only  one  school  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  is  the 
parochial  school."  This  reverend  father  in  God  not  only 
contemned  the  public  schools,  but  expressed  his  own  and  the 
congress's  sterling  Americanism  by  grieving  over  the  sever- 
ance of  the  tie  between  government  and  the  church  : 

"It  is  said  that  when  emigration  will  have  ceased,  our  posterity 
will  and  must  be  American,  and  will  and  must  speak  nothing  but  the 
English  tongue.  But  let  us  ask  why?  Once  the  Slate  freely  ac- 
knowledged all  the  rights  of  the  church.  But  here,  in  America, 
such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  is  out  of  the  question,  because  here 
church  and  slate  are  separated." 

The  privilege  of  sending  children  to  any  sort  of  school 
selected  by  parents  did  not  satisfy  Father  Heinen.  "It  is 
tyranny  of  the  most  oppressive  character,"  he  said,  "  to  com- 
pel the  parents  to  pay  for  schools  to  which  they  can  not 
send  their  children." 

And  so  it  went.  Through  all  the  speeches  ran  the  same 
threat  of  hostility  to  the  language,  the  institutions,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  republic — echoes  in  sentiment  of  the  frank 
acknowledgment  by  Mgr.  Schroeder  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
not  merely  as  a  spiritual  potentate  of  infallible  authority,  but 
as  an  earthly  monarch,  obedience  to  whom  is  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  human  duties.  How  is  it  possible  for  men  whose 
minds  are  so  molded,  who  from  their  infancy  are  taught  to 
regard  an  Italian  priest  and  prince  as  God's  representative 
here  below,  to  feel  that  their  first  allegiance  as  citizens,  and 
possible  soldiers,  is  due  to  the  United  States  of  America? 
To  such  men  the  Pope  is  of  necessity  placed  on  a  height 
immeasurably  superior  to  President,  Queen,  or  Kaiser,  and 
loyalty  to  His  Holiness  a  profounder  obligation  than  nation- 
ality can  impose.  Many  changes  are  needed  in  our  natural- 
ization laws,  but  none  more  so  than  one  requiring  every 
Roman  Catholic  candidate,  no  matter  from  what  land  he  may 
come,  to  forswear  political  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
To  the  people  of  his  church  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  mon- 
archy. How  furiously  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  would  fight  such  an  amendment,  if  proposed,  can  be 
imagined.  From  Corrigan  down,  every  child  of  the  church 
would  rally  against  this  wholly  reasonable  test  of  the  Ameri- 
canism of  Roman  Catholics. 

Dr.  August  Seibert,  who  was  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Ber- 
lin, in  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  the  health  board  of  New 
York  to  observe  and  report  on  methods  of  quarantine 
against  cholera,  has  returned,  and  has  made  the  most  sen- 
sible and  reasonable  observations  about  the  pestilence  that 
have  come  under  our  notice.  He  says  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  United  States  absolutely  against  cholera  is  to 
stop  all  immigration  from  infected  countries  until  at  least 
six  months  has  elapsed  without  a  case  appearing  in  them. 
No  exact  statistics  have  been  collected,  he  says,  to  show  the 
life  of  the  comma  bacillus  and  its  cultures  ;  but  there  are 
cases  known  where  the  germs  have  lived  in  a  dirty  carpet, 
or  in  heavy  clothing,  for  more  than  six  months. 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Dr.  Seibert  had  a  number  of  in- 
terviews with  Professor  Koch,  and,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, the  great  bacteriologist  said  to  him  :  "New  York  has 
many  things  in  its  favor  toward  keeping  cholera  out,  but,  re- 
member, let  only  one  cholera  patient  become  ill  near  the 
Croton  water-shed,  or  let  one  infected  garment  be  washed 
therein,  and  no  earthly  power  could  save  you  from  the 
plague." 

With  such  a  catastrophe  staring  us  in  the  face — for  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  New  York  next  spring  or  summer 
would  mean  the  spread  of  the  pestilence  all  over  the  United 
States — it  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  all  immigration  from  the  infected  countries  for 
six  months  at  the  very  least,  and,  better  still,  for  a  year. 
We  certainly  do  not  need  the  dirty,  filthy,  ill-smelling,  disease- 
disseminating  paupers  who  have  been  crowding  over  here 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it 
is  barely  possible  that  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
may  stiffen  up  the  backs  of  some  of  the  philanthiopic  freaks 
who  have  preached  the  "asylum-of-the-oppressed"  theory, 
and  make  them  advocate  America  for  Americans  For  at  le; 
a  year  to  come. 

We  fear  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  to  take  any  such  action  at  its  next  session,  even  though 
the  Presidential  election  will  be  over.  The  Democratic  poli- 
tician sees  in  every  greasy,  poverty-stricken  immigrant  whe 
lands  on  our  shores  a  potential  Democratic  voter,  and  tl 
more  ignorant  he  is  the  easier  he  is  to  be  led  or  driven, 
occasion  may  demand.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  pronounced  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  suspension  of  immigration,  it  may  be 
strong  enough  to  stir  even  the  Democratic  House  out  of  its 
political  greediness  and  selfishness,  and  make  it  take  some 
action.  The  alien  vote  is  very  desirable  from  the  Demo- 
cratic standpoint,  but  if  it  has  to  be  taken  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  epidemic   of  Asiatic  cholera,  it  may  be  that 
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the  dose  will  be  too  nauseous  even  for  the  not  over-squeamish 
stomach  of  that  party. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  in  New  York  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  State  banks  of  issue,  with  notes  or  bills 
in  general  circulation  as  currency.  These  bills  were  not  at 
par  beyond  the  locality  of  the  bank,  and  not  even  in  each 
community,  except  in  daily  trade.  They  were  neither  legal 
tender  nor  good  for  their  face  in  important  transactions — in 
the  payment  of  notes  of  hand,  in  payment  for  real  estate,  or 
in  discharge  of  mortgages,  or  in  large  financial  and  com- 
mercial dealings.  The  discount  upon  them  increased  as  the 
holder  traveled  to  distant  localities.  A  bank-note  detector 
was  indispensable,  in  receiving  the  bills,  to  ascertain  the  rate 
of  discount,  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  or  whether  the  bill  was 
a  counterfeit.  The  bank-bill  issued  in  Buffalo,  and  par 
there,  was  subject  to  a  discount  of  one  or  two  per  cent, 
at  Albany,  and  still  heavier  discount  in  New  York.  Em- 
ployers in  New  York  city  were  accustomed  to  exchange  bills 
of  the  gilt-edge  Chemical  Bank  for  the  bills  of  banks  current 
at  small  discount — from  one  to  two  per  cent. — with  which 
to  pay  their  employees  the  weekly  wages,  and  the  wage-earn- 
ers, in  turn,  sold  them  to  brokers  at  the  discount  price,  or 
paid  them  to  grocers,  and  butchers,  and  bakers  for  their 
weekly  bills  of  trade — the  employers  profiting  the  sum  of 
discount  thereby.  But  landlords  refused  the  discount  bank- 
bills  for"  rents — they  required  par  bank-notes,  and  the  tenants 
bore  the  consequent  loss.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  State  banks,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  insol- 
vent and  their  bills  of  issue  worthless.  Ohio  presented  a 
similar  condition.  The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  forty  branch 
banks  throughout  the  State,  and  the  bills  of  every  one  of 
them  were  at  discount — some  more,  some  less  ;  but  not  any 
at  par.  There  were  in  the  State,  besides,  twenty-nine  free 
banks — generally  free  to  rob  the  public  :  upwards  of  sixty 
State  banks  either  intrinsically  insolvent  or  utterly  worthless, 
many  of  them  actually  worthless.  Counterfeit  bills  were 
dangerously  prevalent,  raised  bills  were  frequent,  and  thou- 
sands of  victims  could  do  no  more  than  bewail  their 
carelessness  and  loss,  for  recourse  was  quite  impossible. 
A  citizen  departed  from  his  home  in  the  morning,  with  his 
supply  of  bank-bills  in  his  wallet  for  a  fortnight's  absence, 
and  the  next  day's  issue  of  his  town  daily  newspaper  brought 
to  him  the  depressing  item  of  local  news  that  the  State  bank, 
the  bills  of  which  constituted  the  contents  of  his  wallet,  had 
failed  and  closed  its  doors  forever.  Its  bills  were  thence- 
forth worthless.  He  was  left  penniless  on  his  journey.  The 
sudden  collapse  of  the  bank  had  for  the  time  beggared 
him.  He  had  no  recourse.  It  is  this  sort  of  banks  the 
Democrats  would  rehabilitate  and  reestablish  throughout  the 
land,  to  displace  the  national  banks.  Their  platform  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  the  tax  upon  the  State  banks  is  susceptible  of 
no  other  intelligent  construction.  Elect  the  Democratic  na- 
tional candidates,  restore  the  State  banks,  and  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  train-robbers  to  hold  up  express-messengers 
or  passengers,  or  for  bank-robbers  from  the  outside.  Jesse 
James  could  have  gone  into  the  State-bank  industry  in  Missouri 
and  lived  a  millionaire  by  the  legitimatized  mode  of  securing 
"  plunder."  The  Daltons  should  have  awaited  the  result  of 
the  election.  If  Cleveland  is  elected,  Messrs.  Evans  & 
Sontag  will  simply  come  in  from  the  tall  timber,  get 
pardoned,  and  open  a  bank. 


The  Argonaut  lays  before  its  readers  this  week  its  com- 
plete municipal  ticket.  It  has  been  selected  with  great  care, 
and  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Republican,  the 
Nofi-Partisan,  and  the  Democratic  tickets.  Other  things 
being  equal,  we  have  given  the  preference  to  the  Republican 
nominees.  As  between  Easton  and  Ellert,  the  strongest  per- 
sonal and  political  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  us 
to  place  the  N on-Partisan  nominee  at  the  head  of  our  ticket. 
It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  this  is  a  bad  time  to  split  in 
twain  the  Republican  vote  for  mayor,  hence  we  run  the 
regular  Republican  nominee,  Wendell  Easton.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  fight  is  between  Easton  and  O'Donnell,  and 
that  votes  for  Ellert  will  help  O'Donnell.  Four  years  ago, 
O'Donnell  polled  over  fifteen  thousand  votes  ;  two  years 
ago,  he  polled  over  seventeen  thousand  votes  ;  his  adherents 
firmly  believe  that  he  was  counted  out  two  years  ago,  and  a 
number  ot  other  people  share  their  belief.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  vote  will  fall  off.  Ellert  will 
draw  principally  from  the  Republican  vote,  and  his  can- 
didacy, as  we  have  said,  makes  O'Donnell  dangerous.  We 
therefore  advise  Republicans  to  vote  for  Easton  for  mayor, 
if  they  wish  to  save  the  city  from  the  stigma  of  having 
O'Donnell  as  its  chief  magistrate. 

The  names  upon  our  ticket  have   been  weighed  with  great 


care,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  make  no 
mistake  in  voting  it.  We  particularly  urge  upon  them  the 
desirability  of  voting  for  our  nominees  for  school  directors. 
They  are  all  men  of  character  and  standing,  and  a  number 
of  them  are  on  the  present  board,  which  is  an  excellent  one. 
The  Argonaut  is  a  strong  friend  of  the  American  public 
schools,  and  is  not  apt  to  make  any  mistake  in  selecting 
school  directors,  as  its  readers  know. 

We  shall  return  to  the  municipal  nominees  in  future  issues. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Norsemen  and  Highlanders,  Buccaneers  and  Train-Robbers. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  daily  press  so  offends  sense  and  prob- 
ability with  its  everlasting  output  of  mock  "enterprise,"  which  costs 
nothing  but  lying,  that  a  genuine  bit  of  striking  endeavor  inspires  a 
feeliDg  akin  to  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  discerning.  This  remark 
is  apropos  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner's  interview  with  the  Collis 
train-robbers,  Sontag  and  Evans,  who  for  the  past  few  months  have 
been  in  hiding  in  the  mountainous  King's  River  region,  relieving  the 
tedium  of  their  retirement  from  the  excitements  of  Visalian  civilization 
by  the  occasional  murder  of  a  pursuing  deputy-sheriff  or  detective. 
The  interview  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Harry  Bigelow,  whose  feat  has 
made  him  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  reporters'  kingdom.  Obviously  the 
task  was  not  unattended  by  danger,  but  its  true  merit  inheres  in  the 
patient  and  deft  diplomacy  that  must  have  been  used  in  order  to  in- 
duce this  brace  of  hardy  outlaws,  for  whose  taking  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  offered,  to  admit  to  their  retreat  a  stranger,  and 
a  newspaper  man  at  that.  The  interview  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  has  been  received,  we  observe,  with  not  a  little 
incredulity  ;  for  it  has  struck  the  ordinary  citizen  as  highly  im- 
probable that  a  reporter  could  do  what  Mr.  Bigelow  has  done.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  interview  is  genuine,  since  a  paper  of  the 
Examiner s  position  could  not  afford  to  lend  itself  to  a  fraud,  and  the 
reporter's  story  appears  to  carry  internal  evidence  of  genuineness. 
And  then  it  is  asked  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  such  work?  What  good 
public  purpose  does  it  serve?"  The  answer  is,  that  real  news  is  the 
newspaper's  proper  prey,  and  it  is  its  legitimate  function  to  gratify 
curiosity  which  is  not  morbid  or  indecent.  The  Bigelow  interview 
comes  distinctly  within  these  limits.  We  are  all  curious  about  such 
abnormal  human  formations  as  Evans  and  Sontag.  They  are  fine  in- 
stances of  atavism — savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  In  their  own 
view  they  are  not  criminals,  but  wronged  men,  engaged  in  a  righteous, 
defensive  war.  Did  they  rob  a  train?  Well,  the  railroad,  they  say, 
is  a  soulless  monopoly,  and  could  afford  to  lose  whatever  they  might 
take  from  it ;  besides,  it  is  only  recovering  stolen  goods  to  wrest  out 
of  its  hands  anything  of  which  the  corporation  may  be  possessed. 
Have  they  shot  down  officers  of  the  law?  Certainly  ;  but  were  not  the 
officers  of  the  law  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  their  booty  and  liberty, 
and  ready  to  resort  to  deadly  force  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
malign  purpose  ?  Why  should  they  be  pursued  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts  ?  Is  not  it  clearly  now  their  only  object  to  leave  the  country  ? 
They  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody  ;  but  if  anybody  interferes  with 
them,  why,  of  course 

How  can  one  help  but  be  interested  in  fellow- creatures  whose  brains 
work  in  this  fashion?  And,  to  own  .the  truth,  how  can  one  withhold 
admiration  for  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  murderous,  primitive  scoun- 
drels? True,  they  ought  to  be  hanged,  but  while  the  civilized  man 
gives  that  as  his  judgment,  the  natural  man  within  has  yet  a  chord  or 
two  that  no  sophistication  can  keep  from  vibrating  in  graceless  sym- 
pathy with  such  utterly  unreasonable,  rope-deserving  rebels  against  law 
and  society  as  this  brace  of  land-pirates,  who  are  holding  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  with  their  guns  against  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  when  all  is  said,  what  does  it  need  save  time  and  circum- 
stance to  transform  a  murderous  thief  into  a  romantic,  a  heroic  figure  ? 
Who  thinks  of  the  moral  quality  of  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Norsemen  ? 
Or  of  those  of  the  gallant  knights  in  the  train  of  mediaeval  nobles  when 
on  their  doughty  raids  ?  Or  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  foraging  Highlanders,  of  whom  Buckle  justly  says  that  they  ever 
were  willing  to  charge  through  fire  and  face  death  if  whisky  and  booty 
lay  beyond?  Did  not  Christian  English  gentlemen,  oppressed  with  the 
dishonor  of  debt,  go  buccaneering  on  the  Spanish  Main  that  they  might 
ease  their  consciences  and  be  once  more  at  peace  with  God  and  man  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  gentry,  whose  place  in  history  is 
so  respectable,  and  in  romance  so  preeminent,  would  have  hesitated 
one  instant  to  rob  a  train,  had  trains  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  exist  in  their  stirring  days,  or  have  held  their  hands  from 
shooting,  if  followed,  as  they  retreated  to  the  hills  afterward  ?  It 
must  have  been  a  tepid  breast  that  did  not  glow  a  little  over 
the  telegraphed  accounts  of  that  splendid  battle  in  Coffeyville, 
Kan.,  last  week,  when  the  Daltons  were  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  shooting  and  killing  to  the 
last.  Nobody  who  is  not  criminal  by  instinct  regrets  their  fate,  but  re- 
flect on  the  courage  it  must  require  for  half  a  dozen  men  to  walk  into  a 
town  in  broad  daylight,  capture  two  banks,  and  force  the  officials  of 
the  same  to  empty  the  treasures  of  the  safes  into  their  bags.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  if  the  shades  of  the  intrepid  villains  can  look 
down,  or  up,  upon  the  scene  of  their  splendidly  audacious  essay,  they 
bear  no  malice  against  those  who  shot  them.  That  was  the  fair  hazard 
of  their  enterprise,  and,  doubtless,  their  dying  thoughts  were  as  calm 
as  are  those  of  the  professional  gambler  who  passes  over  his  last  dollar 
with  three  aces  to  a  full  hand.  No,  it  will  not  do  to  insist  that  all 
heroes  shall  be  honest  and  respectable.  What  the  deuce  would  be- 
come of  history  and  poetry  if  that  desirable  rule  were  applied  ? 

So  we  say  that  the  Examiner  and  the  accomplished  reporter,  Mr. 
Bigelow,  did  the  public  a  service  in  letting  us  hear  Evans  and  Sontag's 
side  of  the  story.  More,  the  fact  that  the  interview  was  had  shows 
that  the  pair  of  gallows-birds  are  getatable.  If  our  officers  had  the 
good  nerve  of  those  of  Kansas,  who  stood  and  fought  the  Daltons  like 
men,  or  the  people  of  ihe  Visalia  region  had  the  pluck  of  the  corn-fed 
rustics  of  Coffeyville,  who  backed  up  their  officials  fearlessly,  Evans 
and-Sontag,  instead  of  owning  the  Sierras  and  coolly  sending  down 
challenges  to  detectives  to  come  up  and  fight  duels  (generously  stipulat- 
ing that  a  route  of  retreat  shall  be  left  open),  would  before  this  have 
been  perforated,  or  brought  in  handcuffed,  to  be  tried  for  their  atrocious 
crimes.  Rob  Roy  MacGregok. 

San  Francisco,  October  12,  1892. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  17,  1892. 


AT    THE    "BAILE." 


Gerry,  engineer  at  the  Aladdin,  was  drunk.  He  had  been 
in  that  condition  ever  since  the  "grand  opening"  of  the  Gold 
Bar  liquor  dispensary.  Barnes,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Aladdin  group  was  mad.  This  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  "old  man"  also  dated  from  the  grand  opening  afore- 
said. These  conditions  resulted  in  Mr.  Gerry's  retirement 
from  his  position  as  engineer,  and  left  him  free  to  exchange 
his  "time,"  even  unto  the  last  cent,  for  the  doubtful  oblivion- 
producer  dispensed  at  the  Gold  Bar  and  other  institutions  of 
its  kind,  of  which  there  were  several  in  camp. 

The  old  man  hesitated  before  letting  Gerry  go.  It  is 
usually  easy  enough  to  find  plenty  of  men  to  thump  a  drill 
or  dump  a  car,  but  good  engineers  are  not  always  available. 
So  Barnes  reasoned  and  pleaded  with  the  erring  Gerry,  and 
tried  every  possible  way  to  get  him  to  sober  up  and  go  back 
to  work,  but  without  success.  Gerry  would  promise  to  go 
on  shift :  he  would  promise  any  tiling,  and  back  up  his  word 
with  much  profanity  and  an  occasional  flow  of  maudlin  tears  ; 
but  when  the  whistle  blew  for  his  shift,  he  would  be  too 
drunk  to  lie  on  the  ground  without  holding  on.  Once,  in- 
deed, Barnes  got  him  to  bed  and  slept  him  for  several  hours, 
and  Gerry  started  for  the  mine  that  evening  with  a  lunch- 
pail  and  quite  an  assortment  of  good  resolutions  ;  but  the 
seductive  Gold  Bar  lay  almost  in  his  path  ;  he  fell,  and  the 
next  day  the  old  man  drove  to  town  to  find  another  engineer. 
The  new  engineer  was  rather  out  of  the  usual  order.  1 
have  often  wondered  how  it  happened  that  Barnes  took  him 
on  ;  for  the  old  man  always  insisted  that  a  mine  was  no 
place  for  boys,  much  less  an  engine-room.  And  the  new- 
comer was  certainly  not  a  man.  He  could  not  have  been 
more  than  eighteen,  to  judge  from  appearances,  and  was  small 
for  his  age.  But  he  could  handle  an  engine  with  the  best  of 
them. 

"  Flies  at  it  like  a  veteran,  doesn't  he  ?  "  remarked  the  old 
man,  as  he  watched  the  new  engineer,  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  handling  the  engine  as  though  he  had  made  it  him- 
self. And  Barnes  rode  down  the  gulch  to  camp,  actually 
whistling  in  his  satisfaction  at  having  found  a  competent 
engineer  who  did  not  indulge  in  any  habits  likely  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  duty. 

Next  morning,  Rice,  the  assayer,  who  had  been  over  near 
the  Gila  for  several  days  on  business  for  the  company,  re- 
turned. The  new  engineer  and  myself  were  sitting  at  a 
rather  late  breakfast  when  the  assayer  entered  the  dining- 
room.  The  latter  came  over  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
I  introduced  the  new  arrival.  Rice  shook  hands  with  him 
in  his  frank  way,  glancing  at  the  engineer  rather  keenly. 
The  latter  seemed  embarrassed  and  acted  strangely,  1 
thought,  though  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  fact  at 
the  time.  When,  afterwards,  I  had  occasion  to  think  of  it, 
I  remembered  that  Rice  was  unusually  silent  that  morning 
for  some  reason. 

The  new  engineer  soon  became  the  most  popular  man  in 
camp.  He  was  so  pleasant  and  obliging,  and,  withal,  so 
gentlemanly  and  nice  in  his  ways,  that  everybody  "  cottoned  " 
to  him  straight  off.  Maybe  it  was  partly  because  he  was 
never  profane  and  had  no  bad  habits,  but,  despite  this,  never 
"  preached,"  that  we  liked  him  at  first.  And  then  we  liked 
him  because  he  was  "white" — that  is  about  the  most  ex- 
pressive adjective  we  could  apply  to  him 

And  "  Milly,"  as  we  called  him  (his  name  was  Milton 
Ledyard),  seemed,  in  return,  to  like  all  the  boys,  in  his  quiet, 
undemonstrative  way,  though  it  was  quite  plain  that  he  took 
a  particular  liking  to  Rice.  This,  in  itself,  was  not  surpris- 
ing. Everybody  liked  Rice.  He  was  big  and  handsome,  and 
had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  a  jovial,  hearty  way  about  him. 
Moreover,  he  could  shoot  quicker  and  straighter  than  any 
one  else  in  camp  ;  could  and  did  drink  more  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  whole  district,  without  showing  it ;  and  was 
always  ready  to  help  the  weaker  side  in  a  row,  albeit  even 
Milly  was  not  more  gentle. 

But  there  was  something  about  Milly's  admiration  for  Rice 
that  distinguished  it  from  the  feelings  the  rest  of  us  enter- 
tained for  him.  When  the  engineer  was  off  shift,  he  invari- 
ably stayed  around  the  assay  office,  or,  if  Rice  was  not  there, 
at  a  saloon,  or  anywhere  else  the  big  assayer  happened  to  be 
— generally  at  a  saloon,  more's  the  pity.  When  Rice  spoke, 
Milly  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  words,  and  when  he  moved 
about,  Milly's  eyes  would  follow  him  in  such  a  queer  way. 
It  was  evident  that  Rice  did  not  like  to  have  the  little  en- 
gineer hang  about  him  so  closely — it  made  him  nervous, 
although  he  never  was  otherwise  than  kind  to  and  friendly 
with  the  little  chap. 

"  By  Jove  !  old  man,  it  just  gives  me  the  fidgets,"  he  said 
to  me,  one  day,  as  we  sat  chatting  in  my  office,  "to  have 
the  little  cuss  tag  me  around  so.  1  wish  he  didn't  like  me 
quite  so  well — no,  1  don't,  either  ;  but — damn  it  all,  it  makes 
a  man  feel  like  a  shadowed  criminal."  He  laughed  uneasily, 
and  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  did  not  meet  mine. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him,  I  won- 
dered if  there  could  have  been  anything  in  that  old  story 
that  was  circulated  when  he  ran  for  the  county  clerkship,  five 
years  before.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  rumor,  started,  no 
doubt,  by  the  opposition,  to  the  effect  that  lie  was  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  on  account  of  a  young  woman  he  had  betrayed. 
But  this  yarn  had  gained  no  credence,  and  was  speedily  lost 
sight  of.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  man  as  frank,  and 
open,  and  honest  as  Arthur  Rice  could  have  anything  in  his 
past  to  be  ashamed  of ;  so  it  was  not  long  before  the  story 
was  forgotten.  And  I,  after  thinking  it  over,  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  haunting  him,  and  that  his  shifty  actions 
proceeded  from  that  embarrassment  a  big,  powerful,  manly 
man  always  feels  when  he  is  made  much  of. 

"  Let's  go  over  to  the  baile  tonight,"  suggested  Rice,  at 
the  breakfast-table,  one  morning.  "There'll  be  plenty  beer 
and  lots  of  Gila  monsters  to  dance  with.  Come  on,  colonel; 
we're  getting  rusty  and  need  a  Utile  shaking  up.  You  can 
git  Jerry  McNichol's  little  cayuse,  and  I'll  borrow  Barni 
nag.  Want  to  go  and  shake  a  foot,  M  illy  ? "  he  added, 
noting  the  wistful  look  in  the  lad's  eyes.     "  All  right ;  let's 


make  up  a  crowd  and  go.  And  put  on  your  best  bibs  and 
tuckers,  boys — two  of  old  Miles's  girls  are  just  back  from 
St.  Louis,  and  we  want  to  create  an  impression." 

So,  that  evening,  we  set  off  in  high  spirits — Rice,  Milly, 
Jones  and  MacTavish — two  shift-bosses — and  myself.  On  the 
way  to  the  Gila,  we  passed  through  two  other  camps,  and 
were  joined  by  a  half-dozen  others. 

When  we  reached  Miles's,  the  dance  was  in  full  progress. 
We  could  hear  the  music  of  the  violin  and  guitar,  the  click 
of  the  cowboys'  high-heeled  boots,  and  the  nasal  notes  of 
the  "caller-off "  (evidently,  from  the  expressions  he  used,  a 
"cow-hand")  a  long  distance  away. 

We  met  with  the  usual  hearty  welcome  of  the  South-West, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  inside,  taking  a  hand  in 
the  fun.  Milly  and  I  for  a  while  sat  and  watched  the 
others,  and  got  no  end  of  enjoyment  out  of  it.  In  the  cor- 
ner nearest  us,  Rice,  with  the  grace  natural  to  men  born 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  was  saying  pretty  things 
to  a  big,  freckled,  raw-boned  "  Gila  monster,"  with  a  pink 
dress  and  a  magenta  sash,  who  responded  to  his  remarks 
with  an  occasional  "  Aw,  sho  !  Y're  stuffin'  me  1 "  or, 
"  G'way,  now  !  Ye  must  think  I's  bawn  yistiddy."  Mac- 
Tavish, with  his  broad  Gaelic  brogue,  was  trying  to  talk  to  a 
pretty  Mexican  girl  whose  stock  of  English  was  very  limited 
and  who  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said.  But  Mac 
was  never  so  contented  as  when  he  was  doing  all  the  talking, 
and  the  young  lady's  oft-repeated  " Si,  senor — si,  senor"  and 
a  glance  from  her  dark  eyes  now  and  then  made  him  per- 
fectly happy  and  quite  confident  that  he  was  making  a  bril- 
liant impression. 

Then,  across  the  room,  there  was  a  young  cowboy,  who  was 
dressed  up  and  seemed  to  feel  it.  He  wore  a  pair  of  noisily 
striped  trousers,  seersucker  coat  and  vest,  and  a  blue  cotton 
shirt,  with  a  paper  collar  ;  and  on  his  shirt-front  was  an  arti- 
ficial flower,  pink  in  color,  of  species  unknown  and  fly-specked 
to  a  considerable  degree.  But  he  was,  oh  !  so  proud  of  it  1 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  stroke  it  and  readjust  it  care- 
fully, and  his  satisfied  air  clearly  proved  that  he  felt  himself 
the  best-dressed  man  in  the  room.  His  partner  was  a  tall, 
thin  girl,  with  red  hair  worn  in  a  Psyche  knot,  a  red  dress, 
and  a  white  sash. 

Presently,  between  dances,  in  came  a  couple  of  the  Miles 
boys,  with  beer  and  lemonade. 

"  Hold  on,  you  hands  !  "  shouted  Mose  Miles  to  the  mu- 
sicians ;  "  wait  till  I  water  these  yere  heifers  1 "  And  he 
proceeded  to  let  the  "heifers"  refresh  themselves  according 
to  preference,  informing  the  men,  "  Ef  you  all  wants  waterin' 
go  tew  it ;  it's  thar,  an'  I  sho'  ain't  goin'  t'  hustle  fer  you 
cow-han's." 

Pretty  soon  I  noticed  that  Rice  was  paying  considerable 
attention  to  one  of  the  Gila  girls,  a  pretty  little  thing, 
whose  father  raised  "garden-truck"  a  few  miles  up  the  river. 
He  danced  half  a  dozen  times  in  succession  with  her  and  did 
not  leave  her  an  instant.  This  is  never  the  proper  thing  and 
is  not  good  policy  where  girls  are  scarce,  and  1  knew  it 
might  make  trouble,  especially  as  the  girl  was  understood  to 
be  as  good  as  engaged  to  Harve  Bragg,  who  was  one  of  the 
"  worst "  men  in  the  county  when  feeling  disagreeable.  And 
he  seemed  to  be  feeling  disagreeable  this  evening.  Every 
few  minutes  he  would  return  from  the  room  where  the  beer 
and  whisky  were  on  tap  and  look  scowlingly  on  at  the  scene 
in  the  big  living-room  ;  and  .  I  knew  enough  of  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  likely  to  cause  trouble  presently.  I  went 
over  and  whispered  a  warning  to  Rice,  but  he  only  shook  his 
head  and  laughed.  "  Pshaw  !  he  won't  do  anything — not 
to-night,  anyhow.  All  right ;  I'm  only  going  to  dance  with 
her  this  once  more,"  he  whispered  ;  and  I  left  him,  half- 
satisfied,  but  still  somewhat  apprehensive  of  trouble. 

It  came.  The  next  dance  was  a  quadrille,  and  Rice  and 
his  partner  were  just  taking  their  places  in  the  first  set,  when 
Harve  Bragg,  his  face  like  a  thunder-cloud,  strode  out  on 
the  floor  and  touched  the  assayer  on  the  arm.  As  Rice 
turned,  I  saw  by  his  eyes  that  he,  too,  was  affected  by  the 
liquor  he  had  drunk,  and  had,  doubtless,  been  impelled  by 
its  influence  to  act  as  he  had. 

"See  yere,  Mister  Man!"  hissed  Bragg,  threateningly  ; 
"this  yere  foolin's  b'en  goin'  on  long  'ndugh.  Let  loose  o' 
that  heifer,  an'  give  a  white  man  a  show  !  " 

Rice's  eyes  blazed.  He  stepped  back  a  couple  of  paces, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  women,  and  answered,  with  quiet 
earnestness  : 

"  Go  to  hell,  sir  !  I'd  have  you  understand  that  no  white- 
eyed  cow-puncher  can  bullyrag  me.  I'm  going  to  finish  this 
dance — and  more,  if  I  choose.  But  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  about  it,  I'll  accommodate  you  after  this  quadrille,  in 
any  way  you  like." 

Brag^s  eyes  sparkled.     "  Guns  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  anything.     Go  out  and  wait  in  the  road,  by  that 
white  rock.     I'll  be  out  there  when  I  finish  here.     When  1 
reach  the  cut-off  down  there,  begin  shooting." 

"All  right."  And  Bragg,  who  was  considered  the  best 
shot  in  the  county,  went  quietly  away,  satisfied.  The  music 
struck  up,  and  the  dance  began  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Indeed,  while  every  one  knew  that  there  had  been 
trouble,  there  was  only  one  person  besides  the  principals 
who  had  heard  the  conversation,  and  who  knew  that  the 
trouble  was  not  yet  over — and,  presently,  he  slipped  from 
the  room. 

Harve  Bragg,  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  the  road, 
waiting,  with  six-shooter  in  hand,  heard  some  one  coming 
from  back  toward  the  house.  He  turned  at  the  white  rock 
and  halted,  his  fingers  clutching  nervously  at  the  stock  of 
his  revolver.  He  could  see  a  figure  advancing  in  the 
gloom.  Nearer,  nearer,  to  where  the  cut-off  left  the  main 
road. 
Now  ! 

Two  shots  rang  out  almost  simultaneously.  Harve  Bragg 
felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  left  shoulder,  but  kept  pulling  the 
trigger.  Two  more  shots  from  each,  and  Bragg  fell  to  the 
earth,  shot  through  the  lungs,  but  with  sufficient  strength  left 
lo  lire  his  three  remaining  shots. 

Down  in  the  road  we  found  them  both — Bragg  just 
'lying,  and  Milly — poor  little  Milly,  with  three  wounds — shot 


through  and  through  and  gasping  for  breath.  Rice  and  I 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  in,  and  the  others  cared  for 
Bragg.  We  laid  Milly  down  on  the  bed  in  the  Misses 
Miles's  room.  He  motioned  to  me  to  go  out  and  close  the 
door,  and  I  went,  leaving  Rice  alone  with  him. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Arthur  Rice,  with  a  drawn,  deathly 
look  on  his  handsome  face,  came  into  the  hall  where  I  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  Miles  girls. 

"  Go  to  her,"  he  said,  strangely  ;  "  it  is  my  wife,  and  she 
is  dead." 

He  took  my  arm  and  drew  me  from  the  house  and  down 
to  where  we  had  left  the  horses.  The  clouds  were  gone 
and  the  moonlight  made  his  livid  face  look  fairly  ghastly. 
We  halted  and  faced  each  other. 

"  I  lied,"  he  said — "  I  lied  ;  she  was  not  my  wife,  except, 
maybe,  in  the  eyes  of  God.  I  deceived  her — betrayed  her, 
and  fled  like  a  coward.  I  have  been  sorry,  but  I  heard  she 
was  dead,  and  thought  I  could  make  no  amends.  Bury 
her,  old  man,  and  say  on  the  stone,  so  everybody  can  see  it, 
'  Alice,  beloved  wife  of  Rice  MacArthur' — that's  my  name. 
I  can't  bear  to  stay.  Good-bye — good-bye,  dear  old  boy — 
God  bless  you." 

He  thrust  some  bills  into  my  hand,  whispering  "  For 
her,"  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  was  gone — into  the  hills.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  He  went  to  Central  America  and 
was  murdered  by  plundering  natives  a  year  later. 

We  buried  Alice  as  he  had  asked.  I  wonder  if  the  little 
woman  knew  how  many  sincere  mourners  she  had  ?  And 
Rice — we  miss  him,  too  ;  but  maybe  both  are  happier  now. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1892.        R.  L.  Ketchum. 


ANECDOTES    OF    TENNYSON. 

His  Literary  Quarrels,  his  Wife  and  Sons,  and  his  Home  Life. 

The  death  of  the  poet  laureate  of  England  reminds  Amer- 
icans that  it  is  time  for  some  new  bard  to  appear.  We,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  have  lost  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and 
Lowell  ;  and,  across  the  Atlantic,  the  place  which  Tennyson 
held  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Much  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  about  Tennyson 
since  his  death  last  week,  most  of  it  critical.  This  article  is 
not  critical,  but  anecdotic,  and  we  think  that  the  readers  of 
the  Argonaut  will  find  it  interesting. 

Tennyson  was  sixty  years  before  the  public  eye,  and 
though  he  was  a  shy  man,  born  with  a  horror  of  the  digito 
monstrari,  public  curiosity  has  found  out  a  good  deal  about 
his  inner  life.  He  sprang  from  a  family  of  poets.  His 
father  wrote  verse,  and  so  did  his  six  brothers.  Charles 
Tennyson  published  a  volume  of  poems  which  had  some  suc- 
cess, and  at  one  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  poet  of  the 
family.  Had  magazines  been  as  numerous  fifty  years  ago  as 
they  are  now,  Alfred  Tennyson's  genius  would  have  been 
recognized  before  his  beard  was  grown  ;  as  it  was,  he  pub- 
lished in  book-form,  and  was  twenty-one  when  he  gave  to 
the  world,  a  volume  of  "poems  chiefly  lyrical"  It  was  of 
this  volume  that  Christopher  North  wrote:  "The  spirit  of 
life  must  be  strong,  indeed,  within  him,  for  he  has  outlived  a 
narcotic  dose  administered  to  him  by  a  crazy  charlatan  in  the 
Westmi?ister,  and  after  that  he  may  sleep  with  safety  on  a 
pan  of  charcoal."     To  which  the  young  poet  replied  : 

"  You  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Crusty  Christopher  ; 
You  did  mingle  blame  with  praise, 

Rusty  Christopher  ; 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 
I  forgave  you  all  the  blame, 

Musty  Christopher  ; 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praise. 

Kusly  Christopher!" 

In  1832,  he  published  another  volume  of  verse,  including 
"  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  queen,  and  was  the  secret  of  his  subsequent  selection  as 
poet  laureate.  Among  those  who  were  led  captive  by  the 
melody  and  power  of  his  verse  were  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  who  were  great  readers  and  excel- 
lent English  scholars.  They  invited  Tennyson  to  stay  with 
them  every  summer  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  spent  days 
wandering  over  wild  country  places  in  Denmark,  with  his 
inseparable  companions,  the  Princesses  Dagmar  and  Alex- 
andra, who  never  dreamed  that  they  were  destined  to  occupy 
thrones.  In  order  that  their  intercourse  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  ceremony,  they  called  him  Alfred,  and  he  called 
them  Lizzie  and  Carrie  ;  they  delighted  to  beguile  him  into 
the  woods  and  make  him  recite  his  latest  composition.  Only 
a  few  years  afterward  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  poet  laureate,  to 
welcome  Lizzie  to  England,  as  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  well-known  lines  : 

"  Sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 
Alexandra ! 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 
Alexandra! " 

At  this  time  Tennyson  lived  at  Twickenham,  where  Will- 
iam Hewitt  saw  him  sitting  before  the  fire  in  a  country  inn, 
with  a  volume  in  his  hand,  a  foot  on  each  hob  of  the  fire- 
place, and  a  well-blacked  meerschaum  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  duties  of  his  son  Hallam — 
who  lived  with  him — to  fill  his  pipe.  He  was  an  insatiate 
reader,  and  was  cross  if  he  was  disturbed.  John  Forster, 
Dickens's  biographer,  met  him  at  dinner  at  this  period,  and 
describes  him  as  cordial  and  unaffected,  quite  at  his  ease, 
with  manners  of  manly  simplicity.  But  he  was  bitter  when 
he  was  assailed.  When  Bulwer  attacked  him,  in  the  "  New 
Timon,"  with  wanton  sneers,  he  showed  that  he  could  strike 
back.     Bulwer  wrote  : 

"  Not  mine,  not  mine,  O  Muse  forbid  !  the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mockbird's  modish  tune, 
The  jingling  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Out-babying  Wordsworth,  and  out-glittering  Keats; 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patch-work  pastoral  chime 
To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme  ; 
Ltt  School-Miss  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 
On  '  darling  little  rooms  so  warm  and  bright,' 
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Chant  'I'm  a-weary  '  in  infectious  strain. 
And  catch  her  blue-fly  singing  i'  the  pane." 

And  Tennyson  retorted  : 

"  We  know  him  out  of  Shakespeare's  art, 

And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke, 
The  old  Timon  with  his  noble  heart, 

That  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 
So  died  the  old  ;  here  comes  the  new  ; 

Regard  him  ;  a  familiar  face : 
I  thought  we  knew  him  :  what,  it's  you. 

The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays  ; 
Who  killed  the  girls,  and  thrilled  the  boys, 

With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote. 
A  Lion,  you,  that  made  a  noise 

And  shook  a  mane  en  papillotes  ! 
A  Timon  you!     Nay,  nay,  for  shame! 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest ; 
The  fierce  old  man — to  take  his  name. 

You  bandbox  !     Off,  and  let  him  rest !  " 

Bulwer  lived  to  be  sorry  for  his  unprovoked  assault  upon 
the  poet,  as  Thackeray  lived  to  make  excuses  for  his  playful 
satire  of  Sir-Edward-Buhvig-Lytton-Bulwig.  But  litera 
scripta  manet 

He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  forty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  married  a  Lincolnshire  girl  whom  he  had  known 
all  his  life.  With  her  he  removed  from  Twickenham  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  chose  a  spot  on  a  solitary  and  almost 
inaccessible  hill  called  Hind  Head.  It  was  three  miles  from 
the  railway  station,  without  a  neighbor  in  sight.  The  soil  of 
the  place  is  called  "chert,"  a  mixture  of  flint  and  sand,  which 
in  its  natural  state  will  grow  nothing,  and  the  water  benches 
lie  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
to  find  them.  By  dint  of  assiduous  cultivation  the  poet  man- 
aged to  make  a  flower-garden  and  a  copse  of  trees  in  which 
he  loved  to  wander  ;  but  he  used  to  say  that  the  chief  charms 
of  the  place  were  that  he  was  alone  there,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  waste  money  in  farming.  He  built  himself  a 
plain,  roomy,  and  unpretentious  house. 

Many  sight-seers  came  simply  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  say  that  they  had  seen  the  laureate,  and  his  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  soon  cooled.  Haweis,  who  in  early 
manhood  appears  to  have  been  consumed  with  a  noble  rage 
to  see  Tennyson  or  die,  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  his 
visit  to  Aldworth.  He  obtained  admission  to  the  house  by 
asking  for  Mrs.  Tennyson.  The  lady  was  found  in  a  morn- 
ing-room, sewing  ;  he  explained  his  purpose  in  faltering 
accents.  Mrs.  Tennyson  was  touched  by  this  evident  emo- 
tion of  the  boy,  and  explained  to  him  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
rarely  saw  visitors  whom  he  did  not  know. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  curate,  clasping  his  hands,  "  if  I 
could  only  see  him  for  one  instant ! " 

At  that  moment  Tennyson  came  in  with  ragged  clothes 
and  unkempt  hair.  He  looked  at  the  stranger  and  then  at 
his  wife. 

The  latter  replied  to  the  look  :  "  This  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haweis,  who  wished  to  see  you." 

"What  do  you  want?"  growled  the  poet,  in  his  gruffest 
tones.  The  young  man  was  speechless.  He  gasped,  and 
tried  to  articulate,  but  his  tongue  refused  its  office,  and  he 
fled  madly  into  the  open  air. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  had  a  more  hospitable  reception. 
When  the  poet  woke  from  his  morning  nap,  at  noon,  he  re- 
ceived the  visitor  with  a  pleasant  welcome,  talked  poetry,  and 
recited  some  of  his  own  verse. 

He  was  as  original  in  his  conversation  as  he  was  in  his 
poems.  He  believed  that  the  English  language  was  grad- 
ually changing,  partly  through  its  use  in  the  United  States. 
"When  a  language  dies,"  he  said,  "it  is  perpetuated  in  its 
classics,  but  when  it  endures,  it  gradually  changes,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  my  poems  will  be  as  difficult  for  En- 
glishmen and  Americans  to  understand  as  Chaucer  is  to- 
day." 

Though  he  was  eighty-two,  his  hair  was  not  white,  but 
sable-silvered,  and  his  glance  was  as  bright  as  ever.  He 
wore  a  loose  wrapper,  round  his  neck  a  white  silk  handker- 
chief, and  on  his  head  a  velvet  cap,  over  which  he  placed  a 
slouch  hat  when  he  went  out.  Over  his  shoulders,  his  son 
threw  the  black  cloak  which  is  shown  in  his  photographs. 
On  the  left  side  of  his  neck  there  was  a  small  "  wine-mark." 

His  household  consisted  of  his  wife  (who  has  been  long 
an  invalid,  and  was  confined  to  her  room),  his  son  Hallam 
and  his  wife  (a  lovely  young  lady),  and  their  child  daughter. 
He  had  had  another  son,  Lionel,  adored  of  his  father.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Dufferin,  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  was  on  duty  at  the  famous  Delhi  review,  when 
several  divisions  of  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Roberts,  defiled  before  the  potentates  of  India. 
While  the  review  was  progressing,  a  rain-storm  broke  out 
and  drenched  every  one  to  the  skin.  Lionel  caught  a  cold, 
which  he  was  unable  to  shake  off;  he  died  on  board  the 
home-bound  steamer,  and  was  buried  at  Aden.  His  brother 
Hallam  succeeded  him  in  his  filial  duties  and  in  his  father's 
affection..  At  the  death-bed,  when  the  dying  man's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  sky,  through  the  open  window,  and  his 
spirit  was  slowly  fading  into  nothingness,  Hallam,  now  Lord 
Tennyson,  stood  by  the  bedside,  while  the  autumn  moon 
flooded  with  its  beams  the  darkened  death-chamber. 

There  is  not  a  page  in  Tennyson's  writings  nor  in  his 
career  which  his  successor  would  willingly  blot  out  His 
verse,  like  his  life,  was  always  pure.  His  instincts  were  al- 
ways manly.  He  was  to  some  extent  provincial.  He  was 
an  Englishman  all  through,  and  secretly,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  he  held  other  races  in  small  esteem.  Although  the 
Argonaut  despises  anglomaniacs,  it  is  too  strongly  American 
itself  not  to  admire  such  an  intensely  English  Englishman  as 
Tennyson.  He  was  an  English  gentleman  whose  regard  for 
the  masses  was  not  intense.  He  agreed  rather  with  Corio- 
lanus  than  with  Jack  Cade.  There  is  not  a  line  in  his  poetry 
which  breathes  any  sympathy  for  the  political  aspiration  of 
the  proletarian  class.  His  idea  of  government  was  that  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  and  not  gentlemen  by 
the  grace  of  Mammon,  but  born  in  the  purple.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  that  in  his  poem  of  Godiva  he  did  not  think 
the  earl  so  much  in  the  wrong,  and  he  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  for  the  interest  of  her  people  the  countess  had 
better  have  kept  her  clothes  on. 


THE    PLACID    MARRIED    WOMAN. 

"Van  Gryse "    pictures    Another  of  the  Social    Types  of  Gotham. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  seaside  life  of 
the  summer  here,  and  the  five-o'clock  tea,  dinner,  and  recep- 
tion life  of  the  winter,  is  that  kind  of  married  woman  who 
is  young,  pretty,  rich,  not  particularly  enamored  of  anything, 
but  having  the  same  old  good  time  that  she  had  when  she 
was  eighteen  ;  who  loves  to  be  comfortable  ;  who  has  an 
amiable  liking  for  her  husband,  and  takes  a  sort  of  amateur- 
ish interest  in  her  children,  as  if  they  were  fitfully  amusing 
little  beings  that  belonged  to  somebody  else. 

Of  all  the  types  and  classes  of  the  great  American  people, 
this  woman  is  the  most  completely  and  entirely  negative. 
We  are  not  given,  in  this  country,  to  producing  negative 
types.  We  are  mostly  positive,  and  even  to  be  positively 
disagreeable  is  preferable,  artistically  speaking,  to  being 
mildly  negative.  But  the  Placid  Married  Woman  of  the 
negative  type  has  an  interest  as  the  most  perfect  picture,  the 
most  complete  example,  of  her  kind  now  existing.  In 
arranging  our  specimens  of  New  York  types,  she  would 
have  her  little  niche  with  the  Summer  Girl,  and  the  Ama- 
teur Actress,  and  the  Roy  About  Town,  and  the  Bachelor 
Girl. 

In  one  place  in  "The  Human  Document,"  the  hero,  hav- 
ing quarreled  with  his  love,  says  angrily  of  her  that  she  loves 
first  her  children,  then  her  comfort,  and  then  her  clothes. 
Striking  out  the  children,  this  is  a  fairly  good  description  of 
the  Placid  Married  Woman.  She  belongs  to  that  nineteenth- 
century  kind  which,  with  a  charming  surface  refinement,  is 
consistently  and  unwaveringly  material.  Of  the  three  de- 
grees that  the  human  animal  may  pass  through — -the  mate- 
rial, the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual — she  never  gets  be- 
yond the  first.  In  fact,  she  never  wants  to.  To  be  com- 
fortable, to  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  to  wear 
good  clothes,  to  be  able  to  go  to  fine  dressmakers  who  will 
not  bother  one,  to  have  lots  of  money,  to  have  plenty  of 
good  things  to  eat,  to  wear  shoes  that  are  pretty  and  never 
pinch,  to  have  a  carriage  for  wet  days  and  a  standing  order 
at  the  florist's — these  are  the  joys  of  her  existence,  or, 
rather,  these  are  the  ultimate  ambitions  of  her  dreams. 

Life  brought  up  to  a  plane  of  level,  unruffled  luxury  is 
what  she  desires.  There  must  be  no  disturbing  ambitions 
and  no  turbulent  loves.  Mild  flirtations  may  be  indulged  in, 
where  there  is  the  agreeable  flattery  of  nicely  expressed  ad- 
miration, but  no  real  feeling  involved.  That,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  comma  il  faut ;  and,  in  the  second,  disturbs  the 
even  tenor  of  one's  way.  Intensity  of  feeling  in  any  direc- 
tion is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  bad  for  the  digestion  and 
for  the  complexion.  One  grows  sallow  and  loses  one's  ap- 
petite. The  happy  days  when  ginger  was  hot  in  the  mouth, 
and  one  slept  from  midnight  till  midday  without  lifting  an 
eyelid,  are  passed  and  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 

So  this  charming  lady,  under  an  elegant  and  finished  ex- 
terior, is  a  materialist,  but  vapid  even  as  a  materialist.  She 
is  not  like  the  beautiful  materialists  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's 
novels.  Even  the  desire  to  be  comfortable  and  well  clad  is 
mild,  and  if  she  were  neither  comfortable  nor  well  clad,  she 
would  continue  in  her  tranquil  way  with  unruffled  and 
amiable  placidity.  But,  as  a  rule,  she  finds  herself  in  the 
environment  of  comfort  and  well-being  that  her  soul  loves. 
When  our  whole  being,  even  though  it  be  a  flabby,  back- 
boneless  being,  tends  in  one  direction,  we  generally  end  by 
reaching  the  goal  upon  which  our  eyes  have  been  always 
fixed.  It  is  once  more  the  triumph  of  the  one-idead  that 
Carlyle  was  always  talking  about.  To  succeed,  one  must  be 
a  specialist.  And  this  negative,  tranquil,  undistinguished, 
placid  married  woman  has  never  had  more  than  one  idea  in 
her  head,  but  that  idea  has  always  been  there — -how  to  be 
most  comfortable  on  so  much  a  year  when  you  are  not  well 
off",  how  to  be  most  luxurious  on  so  much  a  year  when  you 
are  rich. 

The  result  of  this  concentration  is  that  her  life  is  one  of 
singular  and  entrancing  comfort.  The  people  around  her 
share  in  it,  too.  Her  home  is  ideally  luxurious.  Her  table 
is  sumptuous.  Her  own  good  temper  is  unflagging.  Hence 
her  husband  adores  her.  If  he  did  not  adore  her,  but  quar- 
reled with  her  and  carped  at  her,  she  would  never  be  miser- 
able, but  she  would  be  continually  ruffled  and  uncomfortable, 
and  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost.  There  never  was  in  the  world  an  easier  woman  to  get 
on  with.  Having  everything  she  wants,  she  can  afford  to  be 
perfectly  and  perpetually  amiable.  Placidity  of  a  gentle, 
bovine,  stall-fed  kind  is  the  foundation  of  her  character,  and 
therefore  she  never  has  moods,  never  has  "blues,"  never  has 
"nerves."  She  is  invariable,  delightful,  and  monotonous. 
You  always  know  just  how  she  is  going  to  look,  just  what 
she  is  going  to  say,  just  the  mood  and  temper  that  she  will 
be  in.  Her  charming  red  lips  will  part  in  the  same  old, 
peacefully  mechanical  smile  over  her  superb  white  teeth. 
She  will  hold  out  a  plump  white  hand,  heavy  with  large 
canary  diamonds  and  big  turquoises,  give  yours  a  limp 
shake,  look  sweetly  into  your  eyes  if  you  are  a  man,  smile 
just  as  tenderly,  but  sweep  you  from  head  to  heel  with  one 
swift,  penetrating,  investigating  glance  if  you  are  a  woman, 
and  then,  ever  smiling,  look  at  you  and  wait  for  you  to  say 
something. 

If  you  see  her  often,  you  will  be  surprised  by  her  un- 
changing evenness  of  temper,  her  immovable  tranquillity,  her 
absolute  lack  of  any  emotional  power  in  any  direction,  the 
multiplicity  of  her  costumes,  and  the  apparent  pleasure  it 
gives  her  to  listen  to  the  platitudes  of  innumerable  common- 
place men.  You  will  wonder  if  anything — a  blizzard,  a  revo- 
lution, a  dynamite  explosion,  being  witness  to  a  murder,  a 
first  reading  of  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  seeing 
Bernhardt's  "  La  Tosca,"  listening  to  Thomas's  orchestra 
play  the  "  Waldweben"  from  "  Siegfried,"  being  made  love 
to  by  Romeo  or  Claude  Melnotte — if  anything  could  lift  her 
out  of  her  gentle  but  persistenf  self-absorption. 

She  likes  everything,  but  loves  nothing.  She  likes  her 
husband,  and  is  never  out  of  temper  with  him,     He  is  gen- 


erally a  good  deal  older  than  she  is,  has  lots  of  money,  and 
loves  to  see  her  dressed  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  plumage. 
He  covers  her  with  jewels  like  an  Indian  idol,  and  for  each 
new  present  she  smiles  her  eternal  smile  and  murmurs  her 
neat  little  phrase  of  pretty  thanks.  She  likes  her  children, 
but  at  a  distance  best.  They,  being  part  of  her  surround- 
ings, come  in  for  their  share  of  the  general  comforts.  Their 
well-being  is  carefully  looked  after.  They  are  well-fed  and 
charmingly  dressed.  Their  careful  mamma  takes  them  to 
the  best  places  and  buys  them  the  loveliest  clothes.  They 
have  good  nurses  and  high-priced  governesses,  and,  when 
they  are  sick,  the  most  expensive  doctors. 

Their  mamma  likes  to  look  them  over  when  they  go  out 
for  their  daily  promenade,  and  remark  on  the  elegance  of 
their  new  coats.  When  they  approach  her  in  silent  farewell, 
she  follows  the  example  of  Mrs.  Wilfer,  and  presents  for 
their  kisses  a  powdered  expanse  of  naturally  rosy  cheek. 
Upon  this  the  well-trained  offspring  press  their  little  red  lips 
in  a  soft  good-bye,  and  trot  away  to  their  papa,  with  whom 
they  are  on  very  friendly  terms.  They  tell  him  about  their 
new  games  and  their  various  mishaps.  He  corrects  their 
grammar,  listens  to  their  little  stories,  and  upon  occasion 
extracts  a  large  silk  handkerchief  from  an  inner  pocket  and 
blows  their  small  noses,  as  a  good  papa  should.  They,  in 
return,  are  very  fond  of  him.  Their  mamma  they  regard 
with  a  sort  of  awesome  reverence  as  a  superior,  superb,  glit- 
tering being,  of  whom  they  are  a  little  afraid,  and  in  whose 
society  they  feel  shy  and  uncomfortable.  But  it  is  great 
sport  to  steal  into  her  room  when  she  is  out,  stealthily  to 
finger  the  shining  silver  ornaments  and  boxes  and  brushes 
on  the  long,  low  dressing-table  ;  to  look  at  their  short-skirted 
figures  in  the  swinging  pier-glass  ;  to  peer  into  the  deep 
cupboards  where  the  dresses  hang  in  long  lines  from  wooden 
stretchers  ;  furtively  to  pull  open  the  great  bureau- drawers, 
where  the  laces  and  gloves  lie  on  scented  cushions,  and 
where  everything  smells  of  violets  and  heliotrope. 

If  this  placid  and  most  comfortable  lady  has  any  deep 
affections,  they  undoubtedly  are  for  her  clothes.  She  loves 
to  be  charmingly  dressed.  When  she  gets  on  a  really  suc- 
cessful costume,  everything  suitable'from  shoe  to  bonnet,  she 
has  the  same  feeling  of  personal  triumph  and  pride  that  the 
artist  has  when  he  stands  in  silent  joy  before  his  completed 
masterpiece,  and  the  writer  feels  when  he  reads  his  success- 
ful work  in  the  transforming  medium  of  print.  She  loves 
her  own  beauty  and  loves  to  see  it  set  off  to  advantage.  She 
takes  an  aesthetic  delight  in  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
She  likes  to  dress  her  hair  high  and  low,  in  braids  and  in 
curls,  and  then  study  the  effect.  She  lingers  fondly  over  her 
toilet,  especially  on  great  occasions,  when  she  tries  on  and 
takes  off"  a  dozen  necklaces,  muses  over  the  becomingness  of 
turquoises  and  pearls,  puts  a  diamond  star  in  her  hair  and 
then  substitutes  a  high  wrought-gold  comb.  And  all  this  is 
done  with  a  lingering  pleasure.  She  could  spend  hours 
dawdling  over  her  toilet  and  thinking  with  a  tranquil  self- 
satisfaction  how  charmingly,  delightfully  pretty  she  is. 

It  is  also  a  mild  amusement  to  her  to  be  admired,  espe- 
cially by  men.  She  enjoys  knowing  that  most  people  think 
her  a  very  pretty  woman.  She  is  given  to  coquetting  in  a 
simple,  harmless  way.  She  puts  her  head  on  one  side  and 
smiles  her  soft,  immovable,  child-like  smile,  and  says  very 
little,  but  looks  as  if  she  might  be  thinking  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  things.  Her  captive,  who  finds  her  the  most  lovely 
woman  he  has  seen  for  months,  talks,  and  talks,  and  talks. 
He  tells  her  merry  things  and  the  smile  never  moves  ;  he  tells 
her  sad  things  and  the  smile  never  moves  ;  he  tells  her  tragic 
things  and  the  smile  wavers,  but,  after  some  gentle  indeci- 
sion, decides  to  stay.  He  begins  to  tell  her  somewhat  tender 
things,  to  let  the  conversation  grow  personal  and  pensively 
flirtatious,  but  that  terrible,  rosy,  child-like  smile  still  con- 
fronts him.  Moreover,  she  says  very  little,  and  that  little  is 
rather  tame  and  discouraging.  No  matter  what  the  subject 
under  discussion  may  be,  her  manner  never  changes.  Like 
her  good  temper  and  her  fascinating  urbanity,  it  is  invariable, 
sweet,  and  monotonous  with  a  maddening  monotony. 

The  next  time  that  particular  man  sees  her  at  a  reception 
or  a  tea,  he  decides  he  will  not  break  his  neck  for  another 
conversation  with  her.  But  she  looks  charming  and  she 
smiles  upon  him  beamingly,  softly,  entrancingly,  invitingly. 
She  is  undoubtedly  wonderfully  pretty,  and,  dressed  in  a 
dress  of  turquoise  blue,  with  a  corselet  of  glittering,  green 
spangles  that  shine  like  a  mermaid's  scales,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  her  being  the  most  striking-looking  woman 
present.  But  that  sweet  smile  haunts  him  still.  It  beams 
upon  him  now  from  first  one  corner  and  then  another  of  the 
rooms.  He  comes  face  to  face  with  it  as  the  lady  prome- 
nades by  on  her  husband's  arm.  He  sees  it  dazzling  other 
men  and  women  who  have  just  been  presented  to  her.  He 
watches  it  as  she  accepts  an  ice  from  a  waiter,  and  tha'nks 
her  husband  for  holding  her  cloak.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
smile — but  "spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather  if  we  had 
nothing  else  but  spring."  Van  GRYSB. 

New  York,  October  7,  1892. 


A  railroad  man  named  Ross  Ward  has  tobogganed  down 
Pike's  Peak  on  a  board  three  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  to  the  bottom  of  which  was  nailed  a  cleat  to  serve  as 
a  keel.  This  keel  fitted  between  the  rack-rails  of  the  cog- 
railroad.  The  distance  covered  was  nine  miles,  with  a 
descent  of  eight  thousand  feet,  and  the  time  made  was  eleven 
and  one-quarter  minutes.  Ward  did  it  for  a  wager  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  but  says  he  would  not  repeat  the  feat  for  six 
millions  of  dollars. 


Judge  Williamson,  of  Mississippi,  has  charged  the  grand 
jury  in  Leflore  County  that  it  is  an  indictable  offense  for  a 
man  to  screen  himself  by  holding  an  open  umbrella  across 
his  shoulder  while  taking  a  drink  in  a  saloon.  The  annotated 
code  abolished  bar-screens,  since  which  time  the  umbrella 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute. 

Cardinal    Taschereau    has    ordered   the    singing    of    the 
I  "  Miserere,"  morning  and   evening,  in  all   Rom 
churches  of  Quebec,  as  a  means  of  warding  on 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October   17,  1892. 


THE    RIVAL    BARDS. 

Some  Extracts  from  the  Poems  of  Possible  Laureates. 

The  death  of  Tennyson  has  left  vacant  the  office  of  poet 
laureate,  and  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him  is  going  on  in  literary  circles  here  as  well  as  in 
England.  The  cables  name  as  the  leading  candidates  Lewis 
Morris,  Swinburne,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Alfred  Austin..  Will- 
iam Morris,  and  Robert  Buchanan.  We  give  below  a  poem 
selected  from  the  writings  of  each,  the  selection  being  made 
not  according  to  the  critical  value  of  the  poem  but  for  its 
popularity.  Lewis  Morris  might  be  best  represented  by 
"  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  Swinburne  by  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  by  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  Alfred  Austin 
by  "The  Human  Tragedy,"  William  Morris  by  "The 
Earthly  Paradise,"  and  Buchanan  by  his  "  London  Poems." 
The  following  poems,  however — with  the  exceptions  of  those 
by  Lewis  Morris  and  Alfred  Austin,  who  are  almost  un- 
known in  the  United  States — are  the  ones  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  popular  approval  here,  and  by  which  their 
authors  are  best  known  to  Americans. 

Love's  Suicide. 
BY  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

Lewis  Morris  was  born  in  Wales  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1855.  He  read  law  and  tried  political  life,  bul  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  poems,  among  which  are  "  The  Epic  of  Hades  "—now  in 
its  twentv-sixih  edition — "  Gwen.  a  Drama  in  Monologue."  and  "  Songs 
of  Britain, "  in  which  last  are  his  odes  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee  and  on 
the  Imperial  Institute  (the  latter  written  by  request,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  laureate}  for  which  he  received  the  jubilee  medal  from  the  queen. 
Alas  for  me  that  my  love  is  dead  !  Surfeit  with  sweets,  like  some  tired  bee 

Sunk  fathom-deep,  and  may  not  rise  that  _  flags 

again: 
Sel f- murder 'd.   vanish'd,    fled    beyond 

recall: 

And  this  is  all  my  pain. 

'Tis  not  that  She  I  loved  is  gone  from 

me ; 
She  lives,  and  grows  more  lovely  day 

by  day : 
Not   Death   could   kill   my  love — but, 

though  She  lives. 

My  love  has  died  away. 


'Mid  roses  overblown. 

None  of  these  slew  my  love  ;  but  some 

cold  wind, 
Some   chill   of  doubt,   some   shadowy 

dissidence, 
Bom  out  of  too  great  concord,  did  o'er- 

cloud 

Love's  subde  inner  sense. 

So  one  sweet  changeless  chord  too  long 

sustain 'd 
Falls  at  its  close  into  a  lower  tone  ; 
So  the  swift  train,  sped  on   the  long 

straight  way, 

Sways  and  is  overthrown. 


Nor  was  it  that  a  form  or  face  more 

fair 
Forswore  my  troth,  for  so  my  love  had 

proved 

Eye-deep  alone,  not  rootea  in  the  soul :     For  difference  is  the  soul  of  life  and 
And  'twas  not  thus  I  loved.  love, 

And  not  the  barren  oneness  weak  souls 
Nor  that,  by  too  long  dalliance  with  prize: 

delight  Rest  springs  from  strife,  and  dissonant 

And  recompense  of  love,  my  love  had  chords  beget 

grown  Divinest  harmonies. 


Rococo. 


BY  A.   C.   SWINBURNE. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  was  born  in  London,  April  5.  1837. 
He  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but  withdrew  before  being  gradu- 
ated. His  best  known  works  are  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  "  Ode  on  the 
Publication  of  the  French  Republic,  September  4.  1870,"  and  his  ode 
to  Russia,  which  called  for  a  remonstrance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
two  years  ago. 


Take  hands,  and  part  with  laughter ; 

Touch  Hps.  and  part  with  tears  ; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after. 

Whatever  comes  with  years. 
We  twain  shall  not  re-measure 

The  ways  that  left  us  twain. 
Nor  crush  the  lees  of  pleasure 

From  sanguine  grapes  of  pain. 

We  twain  once  well  in  sunder, 

What  will  the  mad  gods  do 
For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder, 

Or  what  for  love  with  you? 
Forget  them  till  November, 

And  dream  there's  April  yet  ; 
Forget  that  I  remember, 

And  dream  that  I  forget. 

Time  found  our  tired  love  sleeping. 

And  kissed  away  his  breath  ; 
But  what  should  we  do  weeping, 

Though  liyht  love  sleep  to  death  ? 
We  have  drained  his  lips  at  leisure. 

Till  there's  not  left  to  drain 
A  single  sob  of  pleasure, 

A  single  pulse  of  pain. 

Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 

quicken  if  they  would; 
Say  that  the  soul  is  deathless ; 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good  ; 
Say  March  may  wed  September, 

And  time  divorce  regret: 
Bul  not  that  you  remember. 

And  nut  that  I  forget. 

We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 
What  love  scarce  lives  and  hf-ars  ; 

We  have  seen  on  fervent  faces 
The  pallor  of  strange  tears  ; 

We  have  trod  the  wine-vat's  treasure, 
.  ripe  to  steam  and  stain, 

Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 
The  blood-red  must  of  pain. 


Remembrance  may  recover. 

And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  your  first  lover, 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme  ; 
But  rose-leaves  of  December 

The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret, 
The  day  that  you  remember. 

The  day  that  I  forget. 

The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 

In  heaven,  we  twain  have  known 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses, 

The  joy  whose   mouth  makes  moan  ; 
The  pulse's  pause  and  measure, 

Where  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 

The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 

We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons. 

And  love  for  treason's  sake  ; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons. 

The  years  that  burn  ana*  break. 
Dismantle  and  dismember 

Men's  days  and  dreams,  Juliette  ; 
For  love  may  not  remember. 

But  time  wDl  not  forget. 

Life  treads  down  love  in  flying, 

Time  withers  him  at  root ; 
Bring  all  dead  things  and  dying, 

Reaped  sheaf  and  ruined  fruit. 
Where,  crushed  by  three  days'  pressure, 

Our  three  days  love  lies  slain  ; 
And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure. 

And  latter  flower  of  pain. 

Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes, 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap  ; 
Unclose  the  soft  close  lashes. 

Lift  up  the  lids,  and  weep. 
Light  love's  extinguished  ember, 

I^et  one  tear  leave  it  wet. 
For  one  that  you  remember. 

And  ten  that  you  forget. 


After  Death  in  Arabia. 
BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  born  June  10,  1832.  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1853 
he  was  selected  to  address  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  on  his  installation  as' 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Since  1861,  he  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  London  Daily  Telegrath.  He  was  created  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Indian  Empire  by  the  queen  in  1888,  and  has  received 
several  decorations  and  orders  from  Oriental  potentates. 


He  who  died  at  Azan  tends 
This  to  comfort  all  ht»  (Heads, 

Faithful  friends  !     It  lie*.  I  know, 
Pale  and  while  and 
And  ye  My,  "  Abdullah \  di 
■  head. 
-  railing  lean, 
1 

\>t  I  v.  1  ;  this: 

1  kiu ; 

Cease  JFOl  I  it  lie. 

It  ;iuj  mine,  it  is  not  I ." 

ads  I  what  the  women  lave 
For  it|  last  bed  of  the  |I 
Is  a  hut  which  1  am  quitting. 
Is  a  garment  no  more  Cu- 
lt a  cage,  from  which  at  last, 
Lflca  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  pass'd. 
Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 
The  wearer,  not  th< 
Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars. 
Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars.     Lives  a  life  thai 

rieodll     Uc  wise,  and  dry 
ray  cvrry  weeping  eye  ; 


What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  ■  wistful  tear  ; 
Til  an  empty  lea-sbell— one 

Out  r,f  which  the  pearl  has  cone; 

rl,  the  ail.  the  soul,  is  here. 
1  c-  lid 

Allah  sealM  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 
A  mind  that  loved  him  ;   let  it  lie  * 
Let  the  shard  be  earth'*  once  more. 
Since  the  gold  dijni 
Allah  glorious  !  Allah  good  I 
Now  thy  world  ii  understood; 
Now  the  long,  long  wond\ 
»f'  >e  weep,  mj 

\\  hilc  the  man  whom  >e  call  dead, 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you  ;  lo-.! 
Hy  such  lights  as  shines  fa 
But  in  the  lij-ht  yc  can  not  sec 
Ofwftdfl 
In  mlanlng  pTlflisTj 


Farewell,  friend.  I     Yet  not  farewell ; 
Where  I  am.  ye,  loo,  shall  dwell. 


I  am  gone  before  your  face 
A  moment's  rime,  a  h'tde  space ; 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 
Yl-  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  a  while,  if  ye  are  fain — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain  ; 
Only  not  at  death — for  death, 
Now  1  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 


Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 
View'd  from  Allah's  throne  above ; 
Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 
Bravely  onward  to  your  home  ! 
La  AllaJi  ilia  Allah .'  yea  .' 
Thou      Love     divine  !        Thou     Lo> 
alway  ! 

He  that  d'ed  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 


Is  Life  Worth  Living  ? 
BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

Alfred  Austin  was  born  near  Leeds.  May  30,  1835,  and,  after  attend- 
ing St.  .Mary's  College,  Oscott.  he  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
London  in  1853.  He  was  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  in 
the  Fran co. Prussian  War,  and  has  written  much  for  that  paper  and  the 
Quarterly  Review.  His  best  known  works  are  "The  Human  Tragedy," 
"  Prince  Lucifer."  and  political  writings. 
Is  life  worth  living?     Yes,  so  long  And  the  dormouse  makes  its  bed  ; 

As  Spring  revives  the  year.  When   crammed   are  all    the    granary 

And  hails  us  with  the  cuckoo's  song,  floors 


To  show  that  she  is  here ; 
So  long  as  May  of  April  takes. 

In  smiles  and  tears,  farewell, 
And     wind-flowers     dapple    all     die 
brakes, 

And  primroses  the  dell  ; 
While  children  in  the  woodlands  yet 

Adorn  their  little  laps 
With  ladysmock  and  violet, 

And  daisy  -chain  their  caps ; 
While  over  orchard  daffodils 

Cloud-shadows  float  and  fleet, 
And  ousel  pipes  and  laverock  trills, 

And  young  lambs  buck  and  bleat ; 
So  long  as  that  which  bursts  the  bud 

And  swells  and  tunes  the  rill 
Makes    springtime     in     the    maiden's 
blood, 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

Life  not  worth  living  !     Come  with  me, 
Now  that,  through  vanishing  veil, 

Shimmers  the  dew  on  lawn  and  lea, 
And  milk  foams  in  the  pail ; 

Now  that  June's  sweltering  sunlight 
bathes 
With  sweat  the  striplings  lithe, 


And  the  Hunter's  moon  is  bright, 
And  life  again  is  sweet  indoors. 

And  logs  again  alight ; 
Ay.  even  when  the  houseless  wind 

Wafleth  through  cleft  and  chink, 
And  in  the  twilight  maids  grow  kind. 

And  jugs  are  filled  and  clink; 
When  children  clasp  their   hands  and 

pray 
"  Be  done  Thy  Heavenly  will  !  ' 
Who  doth  not  lift  his  voice,  and  say, 
' '  Life  is  worth  living  still "  ? 

Is  life  worth  living?     Yes,  so  long 

As  there  is  wrong  to  right. 
Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight ; 
Long  as  there  lingers  gloom  to  chase. 

Or  streaming  tear  to  dry. 
One  kindred  woe,  one  sorrowing  face 

That  smiles  as  we  draw  nigh ; 
Long  as  at  tale  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet. 
And  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 

We  pardon  and  forget ; 
So  long  as  Faith  with  Freedom  reigns, 

And  loyal  Hope  survives. 


As     fall     the     long     straight    scented     And  gracious  Charity  remains 
swathes 

Over  the  crescent  scythe ; 
Now  that  the  throstle  never  stops 

His  self-sufficing  strain, 
And  woodbine-trails  festoon  the  copse. 

And  eglantine  the  lane ; 
Now  rustic  labor  seems  as  sweet 

As  leisure,  and  blithe  herds 
Wend  homeward  with  un  weary  feet. 

Caroling  like  the  birds  ; 
Now  all,  except  the  lover's  vow, 

And  nightingale,  is  still ; 
Here,  in  the  twilight  hour,  allow, 

Life  is  worth  living  stQl. 


When  Summer,  lingering  half-forlorn 

On  Autumn  loves  to  lean, 
And  fields  of  slowly  yellowing  com 

Are  girt  by  woods  still  green  ; 
When    hazel  -  nuts    wax    brown    and    So  long  as  flashes  English  steel, 
plump,  And  English  trumpets  shrill, 

And  apples  rosy-red.  He  is  dead  already  who  doth  not  feel 

And  the  owlet  hoots  from  hollow  stump.         Life  is  worth  living  still. 


To  leaven  lowly  lives  ; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  Intellect  or  Will. 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

Not  care  to  live  while  English  homes 

Nestle  in  English  trees, 
And  England's  Trident-Sceptre  roams 

Her  territorial  seas  ! 
Not  live  while  English  songs  are  sung 

Wherever  blows  the  wind, 
And  England's    laws   and    England's 
tongue 

Enfranchise  half  mankind  ! 
So  long  as  in  Pacific  main, 

Or  on  Atlantic  strand. 
Our  kin  transmit  the  parent  strain. 

And  love  the  Mother-land 


The  Haystack  in  the  Floods. 
BY  WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

William  Morris  was  born  near  London  in  1834,  and  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  1863,  he  joined  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
E.  Burne  Jones  in  an  establishment  for  designing  and  manufacturing 
wall-papers,  stained  glass,  and  the  like,  and  has  lately  become  a  promi- 
nent socialist,  writing  and  speaking  much  in  favor  of  his  theories.  His 
best  known  works  are  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  "Love  is  Enough." 
"The  Story  of  Sigurd,"  and— in  prose — "The  House  of  the  Wolfings" 
and  "  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains." 

Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 

To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ? 

Yea,  had  she  bom  the  dirt  and  rain 

That  her   own   eyes   might  see   Him 
slain 

Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods? 


Along  the  dripping  leafless  woods. 
The  stirrup  touching  either  shoe. 
She  rode  astride  as  troopers  do  ; 
With  kirde  kilted  to  her  knee. 
To  which  the  mud  splash'd  wretch- 
edly ; 
And  the  wet  dripp'd  from  every  tree 
Upon  her  head  and  heavy  hair. 
And  on  her  eyelids  broad  and  fair  ; 
The   tears  and   rain    ran    down  her 

face. 
By  fits  and  starts  they  rode  apace. 
And  very  often  was  his  place 
Far  off  from  her  ;  he  had  to  ride 
Ahead,  to  see  what  might  betide 
When  the  roads  cross'd;  and  some- 
times, when 
There  rosea  murmuring  from  his  men, 
Had  to  turn  back  with" promises  ; 
Ah  me  !  she  had  but  little  ease ; 
And  often  for  pure  doubt  and  dread 
She  sobb'd,  made  giddy  in  the  head 
By  the  swift  riding;  while,  for  cold, 
Her  slender  fingers  scarce  could  hold 
The  wet  reins;    yea,   and   scarcely, 

too, 
She  felt  the  foot  within  her  shoe 
Against  the  stirrup  ;  all  for  this, 
To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 

For  when  they  near'd  that  old  soak'd 

hay. 
They  saw  across  the  only  way 
That  Judas,  Godmar,  and  the  three 
Red  running  lions  dismally 
Grinn'd     from    his    pennon,    under 

which. 
In  one  straight  line,  along  the  ditch. 
They  counted  thirty  heads. 

So  then, 
While   Robert   turn'd   round    to  his 

men. 
She  nw  at  once  the  wretched  end. 
And,    stooping  down,    tried   hard    to 

rend 
Her   coif   the  wrong  way   from   her 

head. 

And  hid  her  c\ts  ;  while  Robert  said  : 

carcdy  two  to  one, 

At   Poicticn  where  we  made  them  run 

why,   sweet    mv  love,  good 

cheer. 
The  Gascon  frontier  is  so  near. 
Nought  after  this." 

But,  "O,"  she  said. 
"My     God'     My   God  '      1    have   to 
tread 
The  long   way   back   without   you  ; 

then 
1  he  court  at   Paris;  those-six  men; 
1  I  '   patii       ol  the  Chaidct ; 
1  he  swift  Seine  on  some  rainy  d.iy 
I  jke  this,  and  people  standing  by. 
And  laughing,  while  my  weak  hands 

try 
lo  recollect  how  strong  men  swim. 
All  this,  or  else  a^life  with  him, 


For   which   I   should   be  damned  at 

last- 
Would  God  that  this  next  hour  were 

past ! " 

He  answer'd  not,  but  cried  his  cry, 
'  St.  George  for  Marny  !*'  cheerily; 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  her  rein. 
Alas  !  no  man  of  all  his  train 
Gave  back  that  cheery  cry  again  ; 
And,  while  for  rage  his  thumb  beat 

fast 
Upon  his  sword-hilts,  some  one  cast 
About  his  neck  a  kerchief  long. 
And  bound  him. 

Then  they  went  along 
To    Godmar ;    who    said  :     "  Now, 

Jehane, 
Your  lover's  life  is  on  the  wane 
So  fast,  that,  if  this  very  hour 
You  yield  not  as  my  paramour, 
He  will  not  see  the  rain  leave  off- 
Nay,  keep  your  tongue  from  gibe 

and  scoff, 
Sir  Robert,  or  I  slay  you  now." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  palm,  as  though 
She  thought  her  forehead  bled,  and— 

"No." 
She  said  and  turn'd  her  head  away, 
As  there  was  nothing  else  to  say, 
And  everything  were  settled  :  red 
Grew   Godmar's   face    from   chin   to 
head  : 
'  Jehane,  on  yonder  hill  there  stands 
My  castle,  guarding  well  my  lands  : 
What  hinders  me  from  taking  you, 
And  doinc  that  I  list  to  do 
To  your  fair  willful  body,  while 
Your  knight  lies  dead?  " 

A  wicked  smile 

Wrinkled  her  face,  her  lips  grew  thin, 

ATong  way  out  she  thrust  her  chin  : 

'  You  know  that  I  should  strangle  you 

While   you   were   sleeping;    or  bite 

through 
Your   throat,   by   God's  help— ah!" 
she  said, 
*  Lord  Jesus  pity  your  poor  maid  ! 
For  in  such  wise 'they  hem  me  in, 
I  can  not  choose  but  sin  and  sin. 
Whatever  happens  :   yet  1  think 
They    could    not   make    me   eat   or 

drink, 
And  so  should  I  just  reach  my  rest." 
'  Nay,  if  you  do  not  my  behest, 
0  Jehane  I  though  I  love  you  well," 
Said  Godmar,  "  would  I  fail  to  tell 
All  that  I  know."     "  Foul  lies,"  she 
aid. 

:ii\  Jehane?  By  God's  head. 
At    Puis    folks    would    deem    them 

true ! 
Do  you  know,  Jehane,  ihey  cry  for 
you, 
'  Jehane     the     brown  !       Jehane    the 
brown  ! 
Give  us  Jehane  to  burn  or  drown  ! ' — 
Eh— jjag    me,    Robert  '—sweet     my 

friend, 
This  were  indeed  a  piteous  end 
For  those  long  fingers,  and  long  feet, 
-  And  long  neck,  and  smooth  shoulders 
sweet ; 


An  end  that  few  men  would  forget 
That  saw  it — So,  an  hour  yet : 
Consider  lehane.  which  to  take 
Of  life  or  death  !  " 

So,  scarce  awake. 
Dismounting,    did     she    leave    that 

place, 
And  totter  some  yards:  with  her  face 
Turn'd  upward  to  the  sky  she  lay. 
Her  head  on  a  wet  heap  of  hay, 
And  fell  asleep  ;  and  while  she  slept. 
And  did  not  dream,  the  minutes  crept 
Round  to  the  twelve  again  ;  but  she, 
Being  waked  at  last,  sigh'd  quiedy, 
And  strangely  child-like  came,  and 

said  : 
"  I  will  not."     Straightway  Godmar's 

head, 
As  though  it  hung  on    strong  wires, 

turn'd 
Most    sharply  round,  and   his   face 

burn'd. 

For  Robert— both  his  eyes  were  dry, 
He  could  not  Weep,  but  gloomily 
He  seem'd  to  watch  the  rain  ;  yea, 

too. 
His    lips    were    firm;    he    tried  once 

more 
To  touch  her  lips;  she  reach 'd  out, 

sore 
And  vain  desire  so  tortured  them, 
The  poor  gray  lips,  and  now  the  hem 
Of  his  sleeve  brush'd  them. 

With  a  start 


Up  Godmar  rose,  thrust  them  apart ; 
From  Robert's  throat  he  loosed  the 

bands 
Of  silk  and  mail  ;  with  empty  hands 
Held  out,  she  stood,  and  gazed,  and 

saw. 
The  long  bright  blade  without  a  flaw 
Glide  out  from  Godmar's  sheath,  his 

hand 
In  Robert's  hair;  she  saw  him  bend 
Back    Robert's   head ;  she  saw  him 

send 
The  thin  steel  down  ;  the  blow  told 

well, 
Right  backward   the  knight  Robert 

fell. 
And  moan'd  as  dogs  do,  being  half- 
dead. 
Unwitting,  as  I  deem:  so  then 
Godmar  turn'd  grinning  lo  his  men. 
Who  ran,  some  five  or  six,  and  beat 
His  head  to  pieces  at  their  feet. 

Then     Godmar     tum'd    again     and 

said: 
•  So,  Jehane,  the  first  fitte  is  read  ! 
Take  note,  my  lady,  that  your  way 
Lies  backward  to  the  Chatelet !  " 
She  shook  her  head  and  gazed  awhile 
At  her  cold  hands  with  rueful  smile. 
As  though  this  thing  had  made  her 

mad. 

This  was  the  parting  that  they  had 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 


The  Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
BY    ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 

Robert  Williams  Buchanan  was  born  in  August.  1841,  and  was  edu- 
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than  in  poetic  literature  ;  among  his  poems,  however,  * '  London  Poems,' 
translations  from  the  Danish,  and  other  short  poems,  are  popular. 
'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot  And  heard  no  human  sound ; 

Lay  in  the  Field  of  Blood  '.  For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot  tears. 

Beside  the  body  stood.  He  wander'd  round  and  round. 


Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  black  was  the  sky  ; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Though  the  red  Moon  went  by. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Strangled  and  dead  lay  there  ! 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Look'd  on  it  tn  despair  ! 

The  breath  of  the  World  came  and 
went, 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  World's  eyes 

The  dews  fell  cool  and  blest. 

Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Did  make  a  gentle  moan: 
'  I  will  bun-  underneath  the  ground 
My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 

*  I  will  bury  deep  beneath  the  soil, 
Lest  mortals  look  thereon  ; 
And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 
The  body  will  be  gone  ! 

'  The  stones  of  the  field  are  sharp  as 
steel, 
And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot ; 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  hence 
Until  I  find  a  spot !  *' 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
So  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  gray. 

Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
And  carried  it  away. 

And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field. 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice ; 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 

Rattled  aloud,  like  dice. 

As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Carried  its  load  with  pain. 

The  Eye  of  Heaven,  like  a  lantern's 
eye, 
Open'd  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk'd,  and  half  he  seem'd 

Lifted  on  ihe  cold  wind  ; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 

The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold. 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins, 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 

The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  a  stagnant  pool, 
And  when  he  threw  the  body  in 

It  floated  light  as  wool. 

He  drew  the  body  on  his  back, 
And  it  was  dripping  chill ; 

And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 
Was  a  Cross  upon  a  hill : 

A  Cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 
And  a  Cross  on  either  side — 

Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon. 
Who  had  been  crucified  ; 

And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 
A  white  dove  slumbering — 

Dim  it  sat  in  the  dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing  ; 

And  underneath  the  middle  Cross 
A  grave  yawn'd  wide  and  vast— 

But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shiver'd,  and  glided  past. 

The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 
It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread  ; 

And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 
Were  deep,  and  swill,  and  red. 

He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 

For  fear  of  faces  dim  ; 
And  arms   were  waved  in   the  wild 
water 

To  thrust  it  back  to  him. 

'Twu  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Turn'd  from  the  Brig  of  Dread  ; 

And  the  dreadful   foam  of  the  wild 
water 
Had  splash'd  the  body  red. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wander'd  on 

Upon  an  open  plain  ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding 
mist. 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wander'd  on 

All  through  the  Wood  of  Woe  ; 
And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning 

wind, 
And  the  days  like  drifting  snow. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  with  a  weary  face. 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone. 

Alone  in  a  lonely  place  I 

He  wander'd  East,  he  wander'd  West, 


For  months  and  years,  in  grief  2 
tears. 

He  walk'd  the  silent  night; 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light. 

A  far-off  light  across  the  waste. 

As  dim  as  dim  might  be, 
That  came  and  went,  like  the  lig 
house  gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Crawl'd  to  the  distant  gleam ; 

And   the  rain  came  down,  and   the 
rain  was  blown 
Against  him  with  a  scream. 

For    days    and  nights   he   wander'd 
on 
Pujh'd  on  by  hands  behind; 
And   the   days   went   by  like  black, 
black  rain, 
And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall, 

Stood  all  alone  at  dead  of  night 
Before  a  lighted  hall. 

And  the  wold  was  white  with  snow. 
And    his    foot  -  marks    black    and 

And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern   Moon 
arose. 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 

And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves. 
And    the    walls    were    deep    with 
white  ; 
And    the    shadows    of     the 
within 
Pass'd  on  the  window  light. 

The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 
Did  strangely  come  and  go ; 

And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow. 

The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow  ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Ran  swiftly  to  and  fro. 

To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down, 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there. 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  Pole 

Glideth  the  lean,  white  bear. 

Twas    the    Bridegroom    sat    at   the 
table-head, 
And  the  lights  burn'd  bright  and 
clear; 
"  O,   who    is    that,"   ihe    Bridegroom 
said — 
"  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear?" 

'Twas  one  look'd   from  the  lighted 
hall. 
And  answer'd  soft  and  slow 
'"  It  is  a  wolf  runs  up  and  down 

With  a  black  track  in  the  snow  ! 

The  Bridegroom  in  his  robe  of  whit' 
Sat  at  the  table-head : 
'  O.  who  is    that  who   moans  wit 
out?  '* 
The  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

'Twas   one   look'd  from    the   light* 
hall, 
And  answer'd  fierce  and  low— 
'Tis  the  soul  ol"  Judas  Iscariot 

<  Hiding  to  and  fro  !  " 

Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Did  hush  itself  and  stand  ; 
And  saw  ihe  Bridegroom  ai  the  door. 
With  a  light  in  his  hand. 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  op* 
door ; 

And  he  was  clad  in  white ; 
And  far  within  the  Lord's  Supper 

Was  spread  so  broad  and  bright. 

"The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  sad 
look'd, 
And  his  face  was  bright  to  see : 
'  What  dost  thou  here   at  the  Lord's 
Supper 
With  thy  body's  sins?"  said  he,  » 

'  1  was  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot     p 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare  : 
'  I    have    wandered    many    nights  a»d 
days- 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere  '  " 

'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  UU* 
within. 
And    their     eyes    were    fierce    and 
bright : 
'  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Away  into  the  night  '.  " 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in   the  0P« 
door, 
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And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow  ; 
And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his 
hands, 
The  air  was  thick  with  snow. 

And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow. 

Before  it  touch 'd  the  ground. 
There  came  a  dove,  and  a  thousand 

Made  sweet  sound. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Floated  away  full  fleet, 
And  the  wings  of  the  doves  that  bare 
it  off 

Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 


'Twas  the  Bridegroom   stood  at  the 
open  door. 

And  beckon'd,  smiling  sweet ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Stole  in  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

'  The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within. 

And  the  many  candles  shine. 

And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 

Before  I  pour'd  the  wine  !" 

The  supper  wine  is  pour'd  at  last, 
The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair : 

Iscariot     washes     the    Bridegroom's 
feet 
And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 


It  would  be  hardy  even  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  who  will 
receive  the  honor.  The  fact  that  Lewis  Morris  was  ordered 
to  write  the  ode'on  the  Imperial  Institute  during  the  illness 
of  the  laureate,  seems  to  show  that  he  is  favored  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Swinburne  is  by  birth  an  aristocrat  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  poet ;  but  his  radicalism — such  as  led 
to  the  frenzied  ode  against  Russian  oppression  two  years  ago 
— and  the  sensuality  of  his  earlier  poems  will  probably  bar 
him.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  wonderful  facility  in  writing 
poetry  to  order,  but  doubtless  his  recent  exhibition  of  senile 
eroticism  has  queered  him  with  the  queen,  so  to  speak. 
He  is,  too,  an  active  journalist,  as  is  Alfred  Austin,  which 
should  militate  against  both  of  them  ;  the  latter,  moreover, 
is  too  much  of  a  politician,  William  Morris  would  be  an 
available  candidate,  were  it  not  for  his  socialistic  views.  As 
for  Robert  Buchanan,  he  is  a  hack-writer  and  adapter  of 
plays,  and  his  performance  thus  far  in  his  career  does  not 
entitle  him  to  rank  with  these  others,  though  his  more  recent 
writings  indicate  a  new  departure  on  his  part  in  the  direction 
of  more  serious  and  careful  production. 


THE    SEASON    AT    HOMBURG. 


Where  Would-be   American   Beauties   Meet  the   Prince  of  Wales. 


Before  1S70,  when  the  gambling-tables  attracted  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  Paris,  Homburg  was  a  French  town,  but 
since  then  it  has  become  more  and  more  English  day  by  day. 
True,  there  is  a  little  French  colony  seeking  health  from 
the  air  and  waters,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  being  French 
refugees,  likewise  keep  up,  as  a  sort  of  tradition,  the  use  of 
the  French  language,  but  the  English  tongue,  nevertheless, 
most  indisputably  dominates  the  place.  The  signs  of  the 
shops  are  in  English,  the  bills  posted  in  the  street,  the  menus 
of  the  restaurants,  the  cooking,  the  beds,  the  very  arrange- 
ment of  the  houses — everything  is  English  ;  while  most  note- 
worthy of  all,  Homburg  alone,  probably,  among  German 
towns  can  boast  that  its  hotels  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  "tubs"  to  meet  even  the  unreasonable  require- 
ments of  its  Anglo-American  invaders.  In  the  olden  days, 
when  les  petits  chevaux  were  in  full  swing,  "the  waters" 
were  regarded  as  a  huge  joke,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
being  cured  of  any  disease  by  them  ;  but  those  who  had  en- 
joyed themselves  "not  wisely  but  too  well"  during  the  Lon- 
don season,  and  who  wished  to  vary  their  course  of  pleasure 
by  a  little  "  gaming,"  came  here,  got  up  early  because  they 
went  to  bed  early,  walked  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and 
aided  rest  and  the  effect  of  good  air  by  drinking  two  or  three 
glasses  of  the  water  daily.  As  years  rolled  by,  the  "tables" 
were  replaced  by  the  tennis  lawn  ;  but  as  the  latter  in  itself 
would  have  been  hardly  sufficient  to  attract,  "the  waters" 
were  diplomatically  discovered  by  the  local  faculty  to  be  a 
cure  for  all  ills  of  humanity,  and  thus  the  periodical  visita- 
tions of  "  everybody,"  with  the  others  who  were  not  anybody 
but  wished  to  bethought  "somebody,"  were  secured  without 
any  inconvenient  interruption  in  their  continuity. 

Society  at  Homburg,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  centres 
round  the  royalties,  or  rather  round  the  members  of  the  En- 
glish royal  family  who  may  be  in  the  town,  and  more  espe- 
cially round  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  his  royal  highness, 
indeed,  Homburg  is  largely  indebted  for  the  high  favor  in 
which  it  is  held  by  English  and  Americans,  and  his  con- 
sistent patronage  of  this  continental  resort  for  the  last  eight- 
een years  lent  a  certain  amount  of  color  to  the  ridiculous 
statement  some  years  ago  that  the  prince  had  been  engaged 
for  a  term  of  years  by  the  local  authorities  at  an  enormous 
salary.  The  report  was,  of  course,  an  absolute  fabrication, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  how  many  were  found  to  have  placed 
considerable  credence  in  it.  The  prince  is  very  regular  in 
his  habits  when  at  Homburg,  and  follows  the  "  twenty-one 
days'  cure"  in  the  most  methodical  manner.  Dressed  in  a 
gray  tweed  suit  and  a  soft  hat,  about  seven  in  the  morning 
he  goes  to  the  Elizabeth  Spring,  which  is  only  a  few  minutes 
walk  from  his  rooms,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  some  of  his 
more  intimate  acquaintances  among  the  curious  crowd. 
After  a  glass  or  two  from  the  well,  he  walks  up  and  down 
listening  to  the  band  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  he  returns  to 
breakfast  on  the  veranda  of  the  Villa  Imperiale  and  to  his 
newspaper.  Business  occupies  him  from  ten  o'clock  till  one, 
when  he  lunches,  sometimes  at  the  Park  Hotel  and  less 
oftener  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kursaal.  Afterwards  he  drives 
in  the  mountains  and  takes  tea  in  the  Kurgarten  Pavilion, 
while,  with  dinner  over  about  nine,  the  prince  and  his  guests 
stroll  down  to  the  Kurgarten  to  listen  to  the  concert,  now- 
seated  in  the  first  row  of  chairs  and  again  walking  up  and 
down  the  promenade.  By  eleven  the  prince  is  usually  on  his 
way  home,  and  seldom  goes  to  bed  later  than  midnight. 

The  season  this  year  has  been  a  divided  one  ;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  cholera  scare,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  killed  outright 
that  which  at  its  best  had  little  real  vitality.  Not  even  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Fitzgeorges  and 
Christopher  Sykes  in  his  train,  did  much  to  enliven  things, 
for  only  glimpses  of  the  other  royalties  were  obtainable. 
The  Empress  Frederick,  with  the  Princess  Christian  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Schloss,  where  one  of  George  the  Third's 
daughters  kept  house  eighty  years  ago,  and  where  she  laid 
out  and  planted  that  English  garden — still  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  place — and  set  up  in  her  boudoir  the  clock  on  the 
dial  of  which  Thackeray  read  the  word  "Windsor."     The 


Prince  of  Wales,  too — save  that  he  dined  now  and  then 
with  some  member  of  his  own  especial  circle — had  little  to 
do  with  the  gayeties  of  the  place,  and  favored  solitude  in 
preference  to  the  mob  of  snobs  of  which  the  ruck  of  Hom- 
burg is  composed.  In  fact,  his  visit  was  one  long  disap- 
pointment alike  to  ambitious  Englishwomen,  would  -  be 
American  beauties,  and  restaurant-keepers  ;  and  the  com- 
parative seclusion  he  has  affected,  and  bis  obvious  desire  to 
avoid  all  festivities,  inspired  both  English  and  American 
"toadies"  with  feelings  akin  to  despair.  He  almost  con- 
fined his  society  to  the  family  circle  at  the  Schloss,  spending 
whole  days  there  with  his  favorite  sister,  and  most  of  his 
luncheon  and  dinner-parties  were  given  to  relatives  at  the 
Villa  Imperiale.  He  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  on  the 
terrace  nearly  so  often  as  usual,  and  he  studiously  avoided 
the  tennis  courts,  except,  sometimes,  in  the  early  morning, 
when  he  and  Lord  Alington — another  early  riser — would 
drop  in  and  passively  encourage  the  enthusiastic  players  who 
get  up  at  daylight  to  indulge  in  matches.  The  prince  re- 
mained longer  than  he  generally  does  at  Homburg,  for  the 
hot  weather,  a  fortnight  ago,  affected  him  to  some  extent  ; 
but  when  he  left,  on  Sunday,  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
benefited  particularly  by  the  prolongation  of  his  visit.  It  is 
well  known  he  feels  the  death  of  his  boy  as  keenly  as  ever. 
No  phenomenal  transatlantic  beauties  or  married  ingenues 
beset  him  this  year,  and  he  seems  to  be  gradually  making 
his  affliction  an  excuse  for  breaking  away  from  the  old  life  at 
Marlborough  House  and  his  old  surroundings. 

The  Duke  of  York,  whose  arrival  helped  to  cheer  up  his 
father  a  little,  not  unnaturally  gave  the  gossips  of  the 
Briinnen — and  their  name  is  legion — an  opportunity  to  con- 
nect his  visit  with  the  Princess  Victoria's  presence  at  the 
Schloss,  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  matrimonial 
forces  ;  but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  comes  the  report  that  there 
has  been  renewed  activity  in  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence's 
apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace,  which  were  handed  over  to 
Prince  George,  and  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  "  May"  were,  while  in  town,  most  constant  super- 
visors of  the  alterations. 

Although  far  from  the  equal  of  those  of  former  years, 
when  Sir  James  Mackenzie  and  Reuben  Sassoon  gave  their 
favorite  picnics,  at  which  racing,  with  diamond  bangles  as 
prizes,  are  well-remembered  incidents,  the  season,  considering 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  it  labored,  was  a  fairly 
good  one.  Nowadays,  however,  Homburg  attracts  great 
numbers,  and,  instead  of  being  the  holiday  place  of  a  few. 
it  is  a  resort  for  the  many,  while  with  the  additions  of  a 
Battle  of  Flowers — a  very  poor  imitation  of  Nice — racing, 
coaching,  and  so  on,  the  change  is  becoming  more  marked, 
and  Homburg  ceases  to  be,  in  some  respects,  so  interesting. 
Still,  princes  and  princesses  came  in  crowds  this  year,  dukes 
and  duchesses  the  same,  and  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public 
in  general  were  more  numerous  than  ever.  But  where  were 
the  bishops,  the  judges,  and  the  lawyers  who  used  to  make 
such  a  brave  show  ?  In  the  olden  days,  they  called  the 
Hotel  de  Quatre  Saisons  the  Quarter  Sessions  Hotel ;  but 
this  year  the  legal  luminaries  made  up  a  small  contingent 
and  of  celebrities  there  were  still  fewer. 

This  year  Americans  were  not  so  much  to  the  fore  as 
they  generally  are,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  such  large 
numbers  as  formerly  ;  but  there  were  always  some  to  be  met 
with  near  the  Hotel  Russie,  Mrs.  Mackay's  head-quarters  ; 
while,  among  others,  the  young  lady  who  boxed  her  mamma's 
ears  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kursaal  some  years  ago  was  here 
again,  though  she  did  not  startle  the  proprieties  in  a  similar 
way.  That  the  English  colony  was  split  up  into  an  endless 
variety  of  small  cliques  goes  without  saying,  but  the  smarter 
sets,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  lead  of  one  or  two  ladies,  like 
the  Countess  of  Cottenham  and  the  Countess  of  Cork. 
It  is  quite  possible  now  to  have  a  good  time  and  be 
in  the  swim,  without  being  dependent  in  any  way  on  royal 
favor. 

Tennis,  which  numbers  among  its  votaries  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  has  been  very  good, 
even  for  a  place  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world  as 
a  centre  of  the  game,  and  golf  has  managed  to  survive  on  a 
bad  links,  while  "  rounders  "  — a  mild  form  of  base-ball — 
attained  a  quick  popularity.  Mrs.  Mackay  took  the  lead 
among  the  chief  entertainers,  and  the  dances,  also,  were 
fairly  good,  especially  those  given  by  Baron  Echerstein  of 
the  German  Embassy  in  London,  but  in  the  absence  of 
either  a  new  beauty  or  a  piquant  scandal  to  discuss,  a  novel 
importation  from  your  side  in  a  "leap-year  ball"  was  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  The  ball  was  given  by  two 
fair  Americans — Miss  Edith  Kip  and  Miss  Whittier — and  its 
most  prominent  feature  was  the  purely  subjective  part  dis- 
played by  the  male  element.  It  was  the  hostesses  who  led 
the  cotillion,  in  which,  by  the  way,  no  less  than  sixty  couples 
took  part,  and  it  was  the  girls  who  escorted  their  partners  to 
the  supper-room.  The  affair  was  voted  an  immense  suc- 
cess by  the  whole  colony,  which  was  very  generally  rep- 
resented. 

The  belle  of  the  season  was  most  undoubtedly  Miss  Keith 
Fraser,  an  English  girl,  and  Lady  Ermyntrude  Malet  was 
recognized  up  to  her  departure  as  the  best-dressed  woman  of 
the  year.  But  dress  has  been  very  quiet.  The  plainest  of 
serge  skirts  and  coats  do  duty  for  morning  wear,  and  simply 
made  cottons  and  delaines  have  sufficed  for  afternoons. 
Very  large  straw  hats  have  vied  in  popularity  with  the  in- 
evitable felt  gear  of  the  district,  but  on  hot  days,  of  which 
there  were  many,  the  straw  hats  were  most  worn. 

Just  when  everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  all  right  and 
when  gayety  had  begun  to  exert  its  full  sway,  although  no  one 
really  believed  in  the  cholera,  all  of  a  sudden  there  arose  a 
panic.  Fear,  not  of  cholera,  but  of  quarantine,  broke  up 
house-parties  and  brought  down  the  price  of  lodgings. 
There  was  a  regular  stampede,  and  every  one  began  to  pack 
up  and  make  preparations  for  a  hasty  start.  Swiss  tours 
were  abandoned,  all  arrangements  were  upset,  and  the  season 
1892  met  with  an  unexpected  death-blow  in  the  rush  for 
England,  via  the  Rhine  and  Belgium,  rather  than  through 
the  guarded  frontier  of  France.  PICCADILLY. 

Homburg,  September  15,  1892, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Captain  Charles  King,  author  of  many  military  novels  ; 
R.  H.  Savage,  who  wrote  "My  Official  Wife"  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  S.  Hardy,  writer  of  "  But  Yet  a  Woman  "  and 
other  books,  were  all  cadets  together  at  West  Point  in 
1865. 

The  following  significant  paragraph  was  cabled  to  the 
London  papers  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  under  date  of 
September  2d  :  "  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  accompanied  by  a 
Japanese  lady  named  Mrs.  Harowara,  arrived  here  to-day. 
He  leaves  to-night  for  the  East." 

Boito,  the  opera-libretto  writer,  having  been  requested  to 
contribute  to  an  album,  inscribed  this  sentence  on  the  page  : 
"Ebro  e  Otel,  ma  Amleto  e  orbe"  ("Drunken  is  Othello, 
but  Hamlet  is  mad").  The  chief  point  of  interest  about  it, 
apparently,  is  that  it  spells  the  same  whether  you  read  it  for- 
ward or  backward. 

General  Butler  has  been  sued  by  Estes  &  Lauriat  for 
alleged  failure  to  abide  by  an  agreement  to  give  them  his 
recent  book  to  publish,  and  the  case  was  heard  in  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  last  week.  The  general's 
examination  of  witnesses  was  designed  to  prove,  if  possible, 
that  all  books  like  his,  except  General  Grant's,  have  been  a 
failure,  according  to  the  Boston  News. 

Eugene  Field,  in  the  Chicago  News  Record,  remarks  that 
W.  S.  Gilbert  is  the  only  librettist  whose  name  has  been  com- 
monly used  first  in  a  partnership  with  the  musical  composer. 
It  was  "Gilbert  and  Sullivan"  always  in  talking  of  the  au- 
thors of  "  Pinafore"  and  its  successors.  Still  Mr.  Field  does 
not  disguise  his  own  particular  opinion  that  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
"as  arrogant  and  disagreeable  a  person  as  ever  wore 
trousers." 

One  of  the  humors  of  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  in 
London — a  failure  grim  enough,  on  the  whole — is  the  letter 
which  Rudyard  Kipling  sent  to  the  officials  on  hearing  the 
news.  Mr.  Kipling  was  interested  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  bank,  and  he  wrote  strongly,  as  may  be  supposed  ; 
but  he  also  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  several  pen-and-ink 
drawings  upon  the  envelope.  One  of  these  depicted  a  grave 
surmounted  by  a  tombstone  bearing  this  legend  :  "  Here  lies 
the  remains  of  the  New  Oriental  Banking  Corporation, 
awaiting  a  glorious  liquidation." 

The  Mascagni  "rage"  reached  a  climax  at  Vienna  re- 
cently. When  the  composer  left  the  Exhibition  Theatre  he 
was  followed,  and,  before  he  had  reached  the  place  he  was 
going  to,  some  two  thousand  men  and  women  packed  them- 
selves densely  around  him.  His  hands  were  seized  and 
pressed.  He  was  kissed  and  embraced  a  dozen  times,  and 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking  was  taken  out  of  his  mouth  and 
fought  for.  At  last  twelve  constables  surrounded  him  and 
made  way  for  him  to  one  of  the  gates.  Here  he  got  into 
his  carriage  under  their  protection,  and  the  wrought-iron 
gates  were  closed  upon  his  pursuers. 

Who  that  has  followed  the  French  plays  for  years  past  can 
not  recall  the  little  rotund  figure,  twinkling  eyes,  and  soft, 
unctuous  voice  of  Daubray  of  the  Palais  Royal  ?  He  was 
the  fattest,  the  sleekest,  the  best-tempered  of  comic  actors, 
and  he  always  seemed  to  filter  his  voice  through  a  roll  of 
butter.  He  was  seen  at  his  best  as  the  amenable  husband 
in  Sardou's  "  Divorcons."  Who  will  forget  the  scene  of 
reconciliation  in  the  cabinet  particulier  of  a  restaurant  be- 
tween Daubray  and  Celine  Chaumont  ?  But  we  shall  never 
laugh  more  at  Daubray,  the  comedian.  His  voice  is  silent 
for  ever.  And  disaster  did  not  end  here  ;  for  when  his  sister 
heard  by  telegram  of  her  favorite  brother's  death,  she  dropped 
down  dead  from  heart  disease. 

Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Westminster,  on  whom  the 
pallium  was  recently  conferred,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  in 
London,  was  a  captain  in  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  soldier,  a  brave  officer, 
and  a  man  of  extraordinary  coolness  under  fire.  He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  her  majesty's  crack  officers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Vaughan,  of  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  not  untit  he 
had  returned  from  his  service  in  the  Crimea  that  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  army  for  the  church.  There  were 
several  instances  in  our  own  Civil  War  of  staff- officers  be- 
coming bishops  of  the  church  ;  but  Dr.  Vaughan  is  probably 
the  only  English  prelate  of  modern  times  who  has  risen  from 
the  soldier's  tent  to  an  archbishopric. 

Elihu  Vedder,  the  well-known  artist,  was  employed  by  the 
director  of  decoration  at  the  World's  Fair,  Mr.  Millet,  to 
assist  in  that  work.  In  the  few  weeks  he  has  been  in  Chi- 
cago he  has  made  initial  sketches  for  the  four  panels  in  the 
art  palace,  which  were  assigned  to  him.  And  the  Inter- 
Ocean  says  that  since  he  began  his  sojourn  at  the  grounds, 
he  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  his  suggestions  and 
experience,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  regarded  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  artistic  matters  as  highly  satisfactory.  But 
he  has  now  left  Chicago,  and  it  is  suspected  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  returning.  No  particular  reason  is  assigned  for 
his  departure,  although  Mr.  Millet  intimates  that  he  may 
have  more  valuable  commissions  on  hand  elsewhere. 

It  is  said  that  as  a  young  man,  the  late  Cardinal  Howard 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  military  procession  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeral.  He  left  the  army  soon  afterward  for 
the  service  of  Pius  the  rs'inth,  to  whose  personal  regard  he 
owed  his  conspicuous  advancement.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England,  Cardinal  Howard  was,  per- 
haps, never  much  more  than  a  name  to  the  majority  even  of 
English  Catholics.  He  virtually  became  an  Italian  priest, 
and  the  honors  showered  upon  him  are  little  except  a  string 
of  titles  to  his  countrymen.  But  he  was  distinguished  for  a 
diplomatic  quality  which  has  often  stood  the  Holy  See  in 
good  stead,  and  he  labored  unceasingly  to  establish  the  some- 
what fitful  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Government. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Horace  F.  Cutter,  of  this  city,  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Overland  Monthly,  in 
which  he  shows  how,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
government,  Russia  has  been  our  unfaltering  friend. 
It  i>  reprinted  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  October. 

A  "  Dictionary  of  Anglicized  Words  and  Phrases" 
is  in  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  proposes  to  publish,  next  year,  a 
novel  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Jew  in  Europe 
at  the  end  of  this  century.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  book  he  has  had  the  help  of  the  distinguished 
Austrian  novelist.  Karl  Emil  Franzos,  himself  a 
Jew. 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Deland  rewrote  every 
chapter  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher."  five  or  six 
limes. 

Douglas  Sladen,  who  has  residid  for  some  time 
in  Japan,  has  joined  the  industrious  army  of  writers 
on  that  country.  His  book  will  be  called  "The 
Japs  at  Home." 

The  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maidand  " 
is  not  a  man,  as  even  the  Athenaum — usually  ac- 
curate in  these  matters — seems  to  think.  "  Maxwell 
Gr.iv  "  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  lady.  The  novelist  is 
Miss  Tuttiet.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
physician,  and  resides  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Professor  H.  A.  Beers's  forthcoming  book  is  to 
be  called  "  A  Mid- Winter  Night's  Dream  and  Other 
Tales." 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  has  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  the  November  number  of  one  of  the  re- 
views an  article  on  the  "  Political  Issues  of  the  Pres- 
idential Campaign." 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  scene  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novel  says  that  "Wool  Heath"  is  the  true  name  of 
the  "  Egdon  Heath"  of  "The  Return  of  the 
Native."  The  house  whence  poor  Tess  went  with 
Clare  on  the  night  of  her  wedding,  once  really  be- 
longed to  the  old  family  of  the  D'Urbervilles ;  it  is 
described  as  a  "vine-clad,  ivy-covered,  many- 
chimneyed  old  manor-house." 

A  curious  volume  on  "Dancing  as  an  Art  and 
Pastime "  is  announced  in  London.  Its  author  is 
Edward  Scott  and  it  is  to  have  forty  illustrations  from 
life. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  been  spending  the 
summer  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  English  hill  coun- 
try, but  returns  to  New  York  this  month.  The  latest 
work  from  her  pen  is  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled 
"  Children's  Rights,"  to  which  her  sister.  Miss  Nora 
Smith,  has  contributed  several  chapters.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  is  writing  at  present  a  series  of  magazine 
articles  to  be  called  "  Cicely's  English  Experiences." 

In  Mr.  G.  B.  Brinnell's  forthcoming  book,  "  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,"  the  stories  appear  as  told  by  one 
of  the  Indians  themselves  over  the  lodge  fire. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  is  bringing  out  a  new  novel 
under  the  title  of  "  American  Push." 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  the  young  lady  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  writing  the  Columbian  Ode,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  of  verse.  Its  title  is  to  be 
"  Valeria,  and  Other  Poems." 

The  publication  of  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new 
novel.  "  The  Children  of  the  King,"  has  been  post- 
poned until  next  year  ;  but  "  Don  Orsino"  will  be 
issued  almost  immediately,  completing  the  series 
descriptive  of  modern  Italian  society,  of  which 
"  Saracinesca"  and  "  Sant'  Ilario"were  the  earlier 
volumes. 

Eugene  Field  has  in  press  a  "Second  Book  of 
Verse"  and  a  volume  for  children,  called  "With 
Trumpet  and  Drum." 

Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume  of  verse  will  have 
the  title  "  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems." 

"  Enoch  Arden,"  it  is  recorded,  has  been  translated 
six  times  into  German,  five  times  into  French,  twice 
into  Italian  and  Dutch,  and  once  into  Spanish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Dutch.  The  latest  French  translation 
is  an  elaborately  annotated  one. 

Queen  Victoria's  admiration  for  the  novels  of  Miss 
Marie  Correlli  has  bom  fruit.  Miss  Correlli.  who  is 
staying  at  Homburg,  had  the  honor  of  dining  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  royal  highness  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  meet  the  young  authoress,  and  an 
introduction  was  effected  through  Sir  Charles  Mall. 
Mr.  Eric  Madcay,  Miss  Corrclli's  step-brother,  and 
author  of  the  well-known  "  Love-letters  of  a  Violin- 
ist,"  was  also  a  guest  at  the  royal  table,  the  prince 
having  a  great  admiration   for  the  poems  alluded  to. 

anni  and  the  Other"  is  the  title  of  the  vol- 
ume of  twelve  short  stories  for  children  which  Mrs. 
Burnett  has  lately  prepared  for  publication. 

W.  E.  Norris  has  been  writing  a  new  novel,  which 
is  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "  His  Grace." 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  written  a  chapter  on 
"  Modern  English  Library  Books"  for  Mr.  Lang's 
votume  on  "The  Library." 

The  United  States  Investor  (Philadelphia)  offers 
i sand  collars  in  prizes  for  essays  of  not  more 


than  one  column  each  respecting  American  cities 
and  towns.  The  prizes  will  be  subdivided  as  follows: 
For  the  best  essay  respecting  any  American  city  or 
town,  five  hundred  dollars  ;  for  the  second  best  essay 
respecting  any  American  city  or  town,  three  hundred 
dollars ;  for  the  third  best  essay  respecting  any- 
American  city  or  town,  two  hundred  dollars.  Each 
essay  is  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  city  or  town 
chosen  as  its  subject,  either  as  a  desirable  place  of 
residence,  as  affording  opportunities  for  investment, 
or  as  possessing  any  other  claim  to  unique  interest 
or  special  distinction. 

"  King  Poppy  "  is  the  title  of  the  volume  of  poems 
by  the  late"  Owen  Meredith"  (Lord  Lylton),  which 
is  soon  to  be  published. 

George  Meredith's  new  book  of  verse  is  to  be 
called  "  The  Empty  Purse  and  Other  Poems." 

Mrs.  Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter)  has  written 
a  new  novel,  which  is  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Soldier's  Children." 

What  promises  to  be  an  interesting  book  is  an- 
nounced in  England  under  the  title  of  "Extinct 
Monsters."  It  will  deal  with  the  strange  and  massive 
animals  of  former  ages  and  will  make  the  most  of  the 
discoveries  in  America.  The  book  is  written  by  the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  and  the  animal  artist,  J. 
Smith,  has  made  twenty-four  curious  "  restorations" 
of  antediluvian  creatures. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  book.  "One  Hun- 
dred Days  in  Europe,"  is  in  its  fifth  edition  in  Eng- 
land. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Tariff  Controversy  in  the  United  States — 
1789-1833,"  by  Orrin  Leslie  Elliott,  Ph.  D..  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity monographs.  Published  and  for  sale  by  the 
Registrar,  at  the  university,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.;  price, 
$1.00. 

"A  Blue  Stocking,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes  ; 
■A  Woman's  Web,"  by  C.  V.  Maidand;  and 
"  Strikers  and  Communists,"  by  Alan  Pinkerton, 
have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham, New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  each  ;  for  sale  bv 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Short  Studies  in  Botany  for  Children,"  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  C.  Cooper,  contains  thirteen  easy  chapters 
on  the  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  about  us,  written 
to  interest  and  instruct  young  children.  Published 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00 ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Messages  from  Mars."  by  Robert  D.  Braine, 
being  the  narrative  of  a  sailor  who  is  shipwrecked 
on  an  island  where  a  tree  grows  the  leaves  whereof 
are  lenses  and  constitute  a  telescope  of  enormous 
power,  has  been  published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  new  edition  of  "South  Sea  Idyls,"  by  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  has  just  been  issued,  with  an  in- 
troductory letter  by  W.  D.  Howells,  in  which  he 
calls  them  "the  lightest,  sweetest,  wildest,  freshest 
things  that  ever  were  written  about  the  life  of  that 
summer  ocean."  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-50  ;  for  sale  bv  A.  M. 
Robertson. 

Rossiler  Johnson,  whom  many  young  readers  will 
recall  as  the  author  of  "  Phaeton  Rogers,"  has  writ- 
ten a  new  book  for  boys.  It  is  entitled  "  At  the  End 
of  a  Rainbow,"  and  tells  of  two  lads  who  set  out  to 
find  the  crock  of  gold  on  which  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow rests  and  perform  oiher  more  or  less  remarkable 
feats.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
York;  price.  $1.50;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson 
and  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Kent  Hampden."  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  is  a  tale  for  boys,  telling  an  interesting  story 
and  pointing  the  moral  that  honesty  and  manliness 
are  virtues  which  sometimes  are  well  rewarded. 
The  hero's  father  is  accused  of  a  theft,  and  it  is 
largely  through  the  lad's  untiring  efforts  that  the  real 
culprit  is  detected.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  and  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  England  and  Its  Rulers,"  by  H.  Pomeroy 
t  and  George  II.  Humphrey,  is  a  new  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  growth  or  decline  of  the  monarchy,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  democracy  ;  to  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  interests  ;  and  to  the 
origin  and  constantly  increasing  power  of  Parliament 
and  the  influence  of  the  church.  Published  by 
S,  C.  <ine,£N  &  Co..  Chicago;  price.  $1.50;  for  sale 
by   The  Bancroft  Company. 

A  delightful  little  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
aesthetics  is  "The  Desire  of  Beauty."  bv  Theodore 
Child.    It  is  merely  an  essay,  but  it  is  full  of  ideas. 
He  first  shows  the  solitude  of  the  soul  and  the  im- 
it)  of  exact  communication  between  individ- 
id  then   discusse:,  beauty,  the  inadequacy  of 
k>US    kinds  of  criticism,   the  joy  of  art.   the 
error  of  realism,  the  schools  of  art,  and  a  critic  of 
the  fifteenth  cent.irv  1  llbertf),  and  conctudes  with  a 
ipter  on  the    education    of    the    eye.      Pub- 
lished by  Harper  A    Brothers.  N.w   York  ;  price.  75 
Bancroft  Comp.inv. 
The   three    final    volumes  of    Imbert    de    S.iint- 


Amand's  series  of  historical  studies  of  Famous 
Women  of  the  French  Court  are  devoted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  and  the  first  of  them — "The 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII." — 
has  just  been  issued  in  English  translation.  Like  its 
predecessors  in  the  series,  this  volume  summarizes 
all  that  is  known  of  life  at  the  court  at  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  and  the  narration  is  spirited  and 
brilliant,  though  the  author's  judgment  has  not  been 
warped  by  partisan  feeling.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  New  York;  price,  $1.25;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  and  by  A.  M.  Robert- 
son. 

♦ 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  New  York  reporters  who  wrote  up  the  cholera 
at  quarantine — Sandy  Hook  and  Fire  Island — talk  of 
forming  a  Cholera  Club.  The  officers  of  the  club 
will  be  given  such  remarkable  titles  as  Chief  Germ, 
Assistant  Microbe,  Bacteriologist.  Funiigator.  Sani- 
tarian, etc.,  and  all  the  members  will  be  bacilli. 
There  were  about  sixty  men  on  the  cholera. 

Yates  Thompson  has  sold  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
to  Mr.  Kneighley,  a  member  of  the  National  Libera] 
Club.  It  is  understood  that  the  paper,  which  has 
been  Radical  in  its  tendencies,  will  become  a  Liberal- 
Unionist  organ.  Another  account  says  that  Lowen- 
feld.  proprietor  of  a  certain  ale,  is  said  to  be  the  real 
purchaser  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dove  Kneighley 
acting  for  Lowenfeld  in  the  purchase. 

Henry  George's  Standard,  recently  suspended, 
once  had  a  circulation  of  between  fifty  thousand  and 
seventy-five  thousand  ;  but  it  steadily  sank  in  circu- 
lation during  the  last  three  years  of  its  existence, 
save  for  a  short  time  when  a  special  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  new  subscribers.  Its  annual  deficit  was 
met  by  a  few  wealthy  men  who  shared  Mr.  George's 
theory,  and  its  subscription-list  was  kept  alive  by  the 
efforts  of  a  few  hundred  enthusiastic  single  taxers. 

A  new  daily  newspaper,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  government,  is  about  to  be  established  at  Ber- 
lin. A  leading  Conservative  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag, whose  name  has  not  been  made  public,  will  be 
the  chief  editor,  and  among  the  stockholders  are 
Duke  von  Ratibor,  Prince  Putbus.  Professor  Del- 
hi-Lick, and  Krupp,  the  gunmaker.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  425,000  marks  (about  $105,000},  a 
ridiculously  small  sum  as  compared  with  the  sum  re- 
quired to  establish  a  great  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

General  Lloyd  Bryce,  the  editor  of  the  Xorth 
American  Review,  has  brought  suit  against  the 
Evening  Telegram  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
copyright  laws  in  republishing,  without  permission,  in 
the  Telegram  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Review  from  the  pen  of  William 
E.  Gladstone,  entitled  "A  Vindication  of  Home 
Rule."  Under  the  copyright  laws,  if  the  violation  is 
proved  against  the  Telegram,  its  proprietor  will  be 
liable  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar  for  every 
copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  article.  In  the 
Telegram's  case  this  would  be  about  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Apropos  of  the  editorial  discussion  of  Colonel 
Cockerill's  recent  magazine  article  on  "Contempo- 
rary Journalism,"  in  the  Argonaut  of  last  week,  a 
correspondent  sends  us  the  following  paragraph — we 
regret  that  we  can  not  give  the  name  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  printed,  or  the  name  of  the  speaker : 

"  At  a  dinner  recently  given  the  members  of  the  press  in 
New  York,  a  journalist  was  called  to  reply  to  the  toast,  an 
"  Independent  Press.'     He  said  : 

"  '  There  is  no  such  a  thin,;  in  America  as  the  inde- 
pendent press,  unless  it  is  out  in  the  country  towns.  You 
are  all  slaves.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  There  is  not 
one  of  you  who  dares  express  an  honest  opinion.  If  you 
express  it,  you  know  beforehand  that  it  will  not  appear  in 
print.  I  am  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
week  for  keeping  honest  opinions  out  of  the  paper  1 
am  connected  with.  Others  of  you  are  paid  similar 
salaries  for  doing  similar  things.  If  I  should  allow  hon- 
est opinions  to  be  printed  in  one  issue  of  my  paper,  like 
Othello,  my  occupation  would  be  gone.  The  man  who 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  write  honest  opinions  would  be  on 
the  street  looking  for  another  job.  You  know  this,  and  I  know 
it.^  What  foolery  to  be  toasting  an  "independent  press." 
We  are  the  tools  and  vassals  of  rich  men  behind  the  scenes. 
We  are  jump;  tig-jacks.  They  pull  the  string  and  we 
dance.  Our  time,  our  talent,  our  possibilities  arc  all  the 
property  of  other  men.     We  are  intellectual  prostitutes.*  " 

Newspaper  Annuals. 
"  Remington's  Newspaper  Manual  for  1892  "  is  the 
sixth  annual  issue  of  that  publication.  It  devotes 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  to  a  list  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  towns,  and 
stating  the  circulation  and  other  particulars  ;  and 
after  a  score  of  pages  of  special  lists — as  of  agri- 
cultural weeklies — it  has  three  hundred  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements of  periodicals.  Published  by  Reming- 
ton Brothers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  price,  $2.00. 

The  eighteenth  edition  of  "  Evans's  Advertising 
Handbook  "  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages.  It  lists  the  leading  publications  of  the  United 
States,  arranged  geographically  according  to  States 
and  alphabetically  by  cities  and  towns,  the  title,  date 
of  publication,  political  complexion  or  class,  and  cir- 
culation of  each  paper  or  magazine  being  stated.  The 
book  also  contains  some  useful  advice  for  advertisers 
and  certain  lists  which  the  publisher  advocates  as 
particularly  desirable  mediums.  Published  by  T. 
C.  Evans,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  American  Newspaper  Annual  "  has  reached 
its  thirteenth  edition  in  the  issue  for  1892.  It  aims 
to  be  a  complete  and  perfect  record  of  all  'he  period- 


,  icals  published  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada; 

j  and,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  papers  by  State  and 
city,  it  gives,  in  a  list  of  papers  by  counties,  not  only 
the  names  of  the  papers,  but  the  population,  the 
popular  vote  in  1888,  and  the  physical  character  and 
leading  industry  of  the  county.  There  are  minor 
lists,  too,  of  class  publications,  press  and  editorial 
associations,  tabulated  statements,  population  tables, 
etc.,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  adver- 
tisements. Published  by  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son.  Phila- 
delphia; price,  $5.00. 


The  Argonaut  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reprinting 
eulogistic  comments  on  itself  from  other  journals, 
but  the  following  paragraph  from  New  York  Truth 
has  another  and  wider  interest : 

"  The  other  day,  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  read- 
ing-room in  the  Mercantile  Library  tor  the  last  number  of 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  one  of  the  very  best  weekly 
papers  in  the  United  States.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
it  was  not  kept  on  file  there.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  admirable  and  delightful  Argonaut  is  neglected  by  our 
intelligent  and  discerning  public  libraries.  I  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  time  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
that  most  admirable  weekly  as  much  as  I  do." 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  thai,  probably,  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  expects,  as  do  man] 
other  libraries,  to  get  the  Argonaut  free.  We  recei1 
many  letters  from  libraries  and  public  reading-rooms 
requesting  that  the  Argonaut  be  sent  them  free 
charge,  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  would  be  reac 
by  many  people  among  their  subscribers  and  that  wi 
would  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  culture  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  by  shedding,  gratuitously 
upon  their  subscribers  the  light  of  our  intelligence 
These  requests  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  entirely 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  Argonaut  is  an  elee- 
mosynary  institution.  The  Argonaut  pays  cash  for  it< 
paper,  ink,  type,  and  the  sen-ices  of  its  employees 
and  it  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  give  a  portion 
of  that  which  produces  its  income  to  a  librarv  which 
derives  its  income  from  subscription  fees.  State  Uut 
or  private  endowment. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  amateur  photographer,  who  "snaps"  any- 
thing and  anybody  he  sees,  has  aroused  the  ire  of 
several  correspondents  of  London  Truth.  One 
writes:  "Within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  a 
plague  of  appalling  dimensions  has  settled  upon  this 
unhappy  town  (Folkestone).  We  are  invaded  by  a 
mosquito  swarm  of  photographic  cameras,  accom- 
panied by  their  manipulators — male  and  female.  No 
spot  is  free  from  them.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  them. 
The  beach  swarms  with  them.  They  lie  in  wait  be- 
hind bathing-machines,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
public  bathing-places,  and  '  take  '  their  prey  naked 
and  defenseless.  The  only  distinction  observed  in 
this  direction  is  that  the  male  photographer  usually 
frequents  the  female  bathing-place,  and  vice  versa. 
Having  taken  people  on  the  beach,  with  their  clothes 
off,  they  swarm  up  into  the  Lees  and  take  them  with 
their  clothes  on.  They  obtrude  themselves  upon 
couples  who,  by  their  attitudes  and  their  choice  of  a 
situation,  plainly  indicate  their  desire  for  privacy. 
So  little  consideration  have  they  for  the  worst  afflic- 
tions of  their  fellow- creatures,  that  they  even  seize 
upon  points  of  vantage  in  the  harbor,  with  a  view  of 
making  pictures  of  the  miserable  passengers  as  they 
land  from  the  Channel  steamers.  It  is  fun,  no 
doubt,  to  the  photographer  ;  but  to  his  helpless  sub- 
ject it  is  death.  People  don't  like  being  photo- 
graphed unawares  and  in  heaven  knows  what  atti- 
tudes. Unless  this  sort  of  outrage  is  stopped  with  a 
high  hand,  the  days  of  this  town  are  numbered. 
P.  S. — I  see  written  up  everywhere,  nowadays, 
'  Dark  Room  for  Amateur  Photographers."  They 
even  put  it  in  hotel  advertisements.  1  never  read 
the  words  without  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  alter 
it  to  'Black  Hole  for  Amateur  Photographers." 
Don't  you  think  that  would  be  the  best  treatment 
for  them  ?  " 

Another  says :  '  ■  Papa  has  been  taking  us  for  a 
tour  through  the  West  of  England,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  we  have  been  annoyed  everywhere  by 
the  amateur  photographers  with  their  horrid  cameras. 
You  can't  get  away  from  them  anywhere.  It  is  not 
their  photographing  scenery  that  we  object  to,  so 
much  as  their  photographing  their  female  fellow- 
creatures.  If  you  are  not  very  careful,  you  may  get 
taken  at  any  minute,  as  an  '  object '  in  the  foreground 
of  a  picture.  And  the  people  who  carry  hand- 
cameras  think  it  the  greatest  fun  to  get  pictures  of 
girls  in  undignified  attitudes.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  any  girl  with  a  well- 
regulated  mind  is  particular  about,  it  is  to  look  nice 
when  she  is  having  her  portrait  taken,  and  it's  a 
horrible  thing  to  think  that  you  may  be  photographed 
at  any  minute  without  knowing  it,  with  your  hair  and 
clothes  all  anyhow,  and  yourself,  perhaps,  all  thrown 
down  in  a  heap,  after  a  long  walk  or  a  game  of 
tennis,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  could  see  you.  You 
mav  say,  of  course,  that  nobody  who  knows  you  see 
these  pictures.  But  how  are  we  to  be  sure  of  that? 
We  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  lady  who  was  sitting 
at  the  side  of  a  rock,  with  a  gentleman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance in  a  rather  indiscreet  attitude,  when  an 
amateur  photographer  took  the  pair  of  them.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  picture  that  he  handed  it 
round  the  smoking-room  at  the  hotel,  and  showed  it, 
among  other  persons,  to  the  lady's  husband.  That 
amateur  photographer  has  started  a  divorce  case." 

A  girl  of  fifteen  recently  attempted  suicide  in  New 
York  (says  the  Sun  J,  because  her  family  are  unable 
to  supply  her  with  the  clothes  demanded  by  her  own 
standard  of  a  respectable  appearance.  The  news- 
paper reporter  selected  the  word  "  shabby  "  to  de- 
scribe her  garb.  The  mental  anguish  that  may  be 
inflicted  by  conscious  shabbiness  varies,  doubtless, 
in  different  persons.  A  man  of  letters,  not  long  de- 
ceased, has  left  in  his  autobiography  a  vivid  account  of 
the  mental  suffering  he  underwent  as  a  boy  from 
making  a  shabby  appearance.  It  would  be  a  hasty 
judgment  to  pronounce  off-hand  that  a  susceptibility 
of  this  sort  argues  actual  weakness  of  either  mind  or 
character.  Although  it  may  do  so  in  many  cases,  the 
instance  of  the  man  of  letters  just  referred  to  is  proof 
that  the  reverse  may  be  the  case.  The  long  and 
successful  career  argues  the  contrary.  The  forego- 
ing considerations  apply  equally  to  the  two  sexes, 
but  there  are  others  that  bear  especially  on  girls.  It 
is  fundamental  that  one  first  duty  of  their  sex  is  to 
make  an  advantageous  appearance.  This  is  bred  in 
the  bone  of  the  race,  without  distinction  of  sex.  It 
follows  that  the  consciousness  of  a  shabby  appear- 
ance cuts  deeper  with  girls  than  boys.  The  woman 
with  whom  it  ceases  to  hurt  will  be  found  to  have  lost 


other  attributes  of  humanity.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
girl  of  fifteen  seeks  relief  in  suicide.  This  particular 
instance  is  of  value  only  as  offering  a  measure  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  shabbiness  mav  be  felt. 


In  France,  unmarried  women  have  no  social 
status  whatever,  probably  from  the  fact  that  if  con- 
ceded to  them  it  might  be  reversed  by  their  mar- 
riage. This  is  so  generally  recognized  that,  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  enjoy  many  social  privileges,  they 
are  presented  again  to  the  queen  after  their  mar- 
riage, even  if  they  have  been  to  court  for  years. 
There,  girls  always  bear  their  tides.  In  Germany, 
they  are  ceremoniously  called  by  them  ;  also  in  Bel- 
gium ;  in  France,  never.  In  the  highest  families 
in    France,   the   eldest  daughter  is  simply  "  Mile. 

de ."     Even   the  invitations  to   her  wedding 

bear  no  more  pompous  formula.  Sometimes,  when 
there  are  two  names  in  the  family,  and  the  father 
has  a  title  not  belonging  to  his  surname,  one  sister 
will  be  known  by  one,  the  second  by  another.  Thus, 
Mile,  de  Noailles  and  Mile.  d'Ayen  are  both  daugh- 
ters of  the  Due  de  Noailles-Ayen,  by  the  same 
mother.  At  times,  one  generation  will  adopt  one 
appellation,  the  next  changing  it  to  the  other,  as 
Luynes  and  Chevreuse,  Crussol  and  D'Uzes — all 
ducal  houses.  The  etiquette  in  the  best  old  families 
of  France,  as  regards  young  girls,  is  very  strict.  At 
seventeen,  they  begin  to  be  seen  at  their  mother's 
"  at  homes"  ;  but  at  eighteen  only  they  make  their 
debut  in  society,  beginning  with  the  opera,  Lenten 
receptions,  and  what  are  now  generally  called  bals 
blancs.  Before  her  first  ball  she  is  taken  by  her 
mother  on  a  round  of  calls  to  all  the  elder  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  family  on  their  respective 
"  days."  She  never  has  any  cards  of  her  own  ; 
when  she  is  what  we  call  "out,"  her  name  is  written 
below  her  mother's.  The  letters  addressed  to  her 
are  always  delivered  first  into  her  parent's  hands, 
who  passes  them  to  her,  open  or  unopened,  as  she 
thinks  fit.  She  wears  no  jewelry  beyond  one  row 
of  pearls  around  her  neck  ;  the  only  theatres  at 
which  she  is  ever  seen  are  the  opera,  the  Cometlie- 
Francaise  and  the  Opera  Comique,  and  then  always 
in  company  with  some  chaperon  of  mature  age  and 
established  respectability,  when  not  with  her  mother. 
She  rides  early,  before  the  fashionable  hour  at  the 
Bois,  escorted  by  her  father  ;  her  brother  may  take 
her  out  driving,  and  she  is  even  permitted  now  to 
take  the  reins — a  liberty  which  ten  years  ago  would 
have  stamped  her  as  outrageously  fast.  French  girls 
of  almost  any  rank,  including  the  bourgeoisie,  never 
walk  out  alone,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  select 
for  exercise  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares.  They 
many  young,  presumably  before  twenty.  Again,  of 
late  years,  they  have  been  allowed  to  wait  and  form 
their  own  choice,  but,  by  a  polite  fiction,  a  jeune 
mariie  is  always  eighteen.  English  girls  are  not 
treated  as  reverently  by  men  as  their  sisters  across 
the  channel.  They  are  the  boon  companions  of  the 
other  sex,  ambitious  to  share  their  sports,  pleasures, 
and  pastimes,  living  with  them  on  a  footing  of  free 
and  frank  familiarity,  and  are  satisfied  to  be  looked 
upon  as  younger  and  somewhat  troublesome  broth- 
ers, who  ought  to  be  immensely  flattered  at  their 
being  noticed  at  all.  The  English  girl  visits  married 
women  alone,  but  the  latter  are  never  called  upon  to 
return  the  visit.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  girl  is 
asked  to  spend  some  time  in  a  town  or  country-house 
her  parents  are  not  bound  to  return  to  her  hosts  the 
courtesy  she  has  received,  asimple  letter  of  thanks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  visit  being  esteemed  sufficient. 

An  ingenious  luncheon  was  carried  out  (says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times)  by  a  young  woman 
to  a  half-dozen  intimate  friends.  They  are  all  re- 
cently back  from  summer  jaunts,  and  the  feast  was 
an  outcome  of  a  chance  meeting  of  two  at  the  house 
of  a  third — the  trio  exchanging  adventures  and  re- 
grets that  the  halcyon  days  of  tennis  and  moonlight 
were  over.  "  We  ought  to  have  a  formal  farewell  to 
summer,"  laughed  one,  and  out  of  this  the  function 
developed.  When  the  company  entered  the  lunch- 
eon-room, a  shout  of  laughter  went  up  and  a  chorus 
of  "  Ohs  !  "  followed  at  its  appearance.  A  hammock 
swung  from  two  gilded  hooks  across  one  corner,  with 
two  cushions  side  by  side  in  it.  A  man's  tennis-cap 
and  blazer  were  thrown  across  one,  and  on  the  other 
rested  a  dainty  garden-hat  and  parasol.  On  the  walls 
were  crossed  rackets,  in  one  corner  a  pair  of  oars, 
and  arranged  on  a  panel  of  burlap,  like  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  was  a  most  fetching  bathing-suit.  The  table 
was  decorated  with  what  the  hostess  explained  were 
"  florists' June  roses  that  grew  in  September  as  well." 
At  each  girl's  cover  was  an  emblem  of  her  wander- 


CAPRICE'S 


Powder 


ings.  One  had  been  in  Europe,  and  a  little  toy-ship, 
with  an  anchor  falling  on  an  ominous  card  with 
"  Quarantine"  traced  across  it,  told  its  own  story. 


Dsed  in  Millions  of  Homes — ao  Years  the  Standard 


Women  who  own  diamonds  have  them  always  on 
their  minds,  and  generally  on  their  bodies  (says  the 
Evening  Sun } .  They  go  about  the  streets  like  trav- 
eling safety-vaults.  The  shrewd  observer  will  fre- 
quently see  a  placid,  decorous-looking  woman  sud- 
denly press  her  hand  on  some  part  of  her  body  not 
apparently  claiming  attention,  and  a  look  of  anguish 
pass  over  her  face.  This  is  not  caused  by  a  casual 
spasm  of  pain,  a  momentary  dereliction  of  some 
physical  function,  but  by  the  horrible  thought  that 
her  diamonds  may  have  slipped  their  moorings. 
Some  women  carry  their  diamonds  around  their 
necks  in  chamois  bags,  like  scapulars  ;  others  adjust 
them,  like  porous  plasters,  around  their  waists.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Detroit,  pinned  a  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  diamonds  on  to  her  corsets,  and  now 
is  bewailing  their  loss.  Women  seize  the  most  un- 
likely places  to  stow  their  diamonds  when  not  in  use, 
but  do  not  seem  to  lessen  the  chances  of  loss  or 
anxiety.  Last  winter,  a  young  woman  pinned  a  six- 
hundred-dollar  diamond  to  the  bottom  of  a  silk  skirt 
for  safe-keeping.  A  week  after,  forgetting  this,  she 
put  on  the  skirt  and  merrily  promenaded  the  town. 
When  she  sought  to  wear  her  diamond  it  was  gone. 
After  a  week  of  anguish,  it  was  recovered  by  the 
offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  reward.  She  had 
dropped  it  where  it  had  been  picked  up.  Not 
two  weeks  after,  she  sent  it  to  a  strange  wash- 
woman pinned  inside  of  a  corset  -  cover.  The 
mental  agony  which  accompanies  such  exploits  tends 
to  whiten  the  locks.  A  woman  with  solitaire  ear- 
rings of  unusual  value  wore  them  concealed  in  gold 
balls.  In  a  sleeping-car  these  were  removed,  and 
she  was  brought  back  home  in  a  piteous  state  of 
collapse.  Another  woman,  believing  that  her  per- 
son is  in  danger  from  the  possession  of  such  valuable 
diamonds  when  traveling,  pins  them  in  the  folds  of 
the  window-curtains  and  hides  them  under  the  cor- 
ners of  rugs.  The  next  morning  she  has  forgotten 
the  precise  spot,  and,  after  ransacking  the  room  in 
a  state  of  comparative  frenzy,  and  perhaps  losing  a 
train,  the  missing  jewels  are  found.  The  same 
woman,  in  Paris,  hid  her  diamonds  in  a  slit  in  a 
mattress.  The  diamonds,  after  a  week  or  so,  had 
made  a  considerable  tour  of  the  interior  of  the 
mattress.  Not  being  found,  the  maid  who  attended 
to  her  room  was  charged  with  theft  ;  detectives  were 
called  in.  A  pretty  imbroglio  was  set  in  motion, 
when  the  enterprising  landlady  had  the  mattress 
opened  and  the  diamonds  were  found.  People  who 
do  not  own  diamonds  have  this  compensation,  and  it 
should  not  be  lightly  valued — they  do  not  have  to 

take  care  of  them. 

^ 

I  am  incUned  to  think  (says  Lady  Violet  Greville 
in  the  Graphic  J  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  what 
men  make  them,  and  a  husband  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  lacks  experience  in  wife-training.  If 
only  marriage  were  like  a  civil-service  examination  ! 
So  many  questions  to  answer,  so  many  qualifications 
to  fulfill — how  easy  it  would  be  to  prepare  for  two 
modern  languages,  or  one,  music  or  drawing,  algebra 
or  cooking,  as  the  case  might  be !  A  man  in  the 
colonies  knows  what  he  wants  a  wife  for — to  cook,  to 
sew,  to  scrub,  to  wash  ;  in  short,  a  respectable,  un- 
paid general  servant — ordinary  female  labor  being  un- 
attainable. But  what  does  a  man  in  London  know 
of  his  requirements?  The  wife  he  married  when  he 
was  a  struggling  junior  at  the  bar,  or  a  tradesman  in 
a  small  way,  is  out  of  touch  and  out  of  harmony  with 
his  surroundings  now  that  he  is  lord  chancellor,  or 
the  head  of  a  firm  and  a  rising  M.  P.  qualifying  for 
a  baronetcy.  The  small  clerk  needs  a  cook  ;  the 
artist  or  literarv  man  an  intelligent  companion  ;  the 
brilliant  statesman  a  woman  who  will  exert  a  sooth- 
ing influence  over  him,  see  that  he  has  soup  and 
wine  when  he  returns  from  his  work,  and  keep  away 
from  him  all  disagreeable  and  tedious  admirers. 
Every  great  man  requires  and  finds  such  a  one — gen- 
erally, unfortunately,  however,  in  some  one  else's  wife. 


To  refer  to  women  as  the  weaker  sex,  a  German 
scientist  says,  is  surely  a  mistake,  for  they  have 
always  known  how  to  preserve  their  dominion 
over  the  so-called  stronger  sex.  Men  are,  indeed, 
women's  most  obedient  slaves.  Solomon  said  his 
wives  were  bitterer  than  death,  and  surely  there 
never  was  a  greater  slave  to  woman.  Statistics  show 
that  seven  wives  survive  every  ten  famous  men. 
Heloise  survived  the  loss  of  her  beloved  Abelard 
twenty-two  years,  and,  similarly,  the  wife  of  Wash- 
ington, though  she  declared  she  could  never  get  over 
the  death  of  her  husband,  outlived  him  thirty  years. 

A  New  York  Times  writer  assures  the  Philadelphia 
woman,  who  recently  remarked  severely  to  her  shoe- 
maker, "  No  French  heels  for  me  ;  it  takes  a  New 
York  woman  to  wear  French  heels  to  market."  that 
New  York  women  do  not  wear  French  heels  to 
market,  either.  They  do  not  wear  them  shopping, 
or  calling,  or  driving,  or  anywhere,  indeed,  except 
in  full  evening-dress.  The  sensitive  ears  of  the 
Philadelphia  woman  are  as  safe  from  the  click  of 
French  heels  on  Murray  Hill  as  (hey  are  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Rittenhouse  Square. 

Dorflinger'R  American  Cut  Glass 

Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.  Beautiful 
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The  Lent-Hooker  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Hooker  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Lenl  took  place  on  Saturday,  October 
8th.  in  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Geary  Street.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G/Hooker. 
and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  I.ent.  Full  evidence  of  their  popular- 
ity was  seen  both  in  the  crowded  appearance  of  the 
church  and  in  the  array  of  beautiful  and  cosily  pres- 
ents that  their  friends  had  sent  to  them.  The 
chancel  of  the  church  had  been  decorated  to  re- 
semble a  tropical  forest  scene,  for  it  was  massed 
with  ferns,  and  glossy-leaved  palms,  and  tall  banana 
plants,  whose  immense  leaves  projected  above  their 
verdani-hucd  companions.  Maiden-hair,  asparagus 
tenuissi'irus.  and  vines  of  smilax  graced  the  altar, 
ledum,  and  baptismal  font  in  delicate  relief,  and 
assisted  daintily  in  carrying  out  the  pretty  general 
effect  thai  prevailed. 

f  seat  in  the  church  was  filled  at  twelve  o'clock 
with  the  niodishly  attired  guests,  the  fair  sex.  of 
course,  predominating.  As  the  "  Bridal  Chorus" 
from  "  Lohengrin."  was  played  the  bridal-party  en- 
tered and  proceeded  to  the  chancel  where  the  groom 
and  his  best  man,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  awaited 
them.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 
Miss  Mamie  Holbrook.  Miss  Mamie  Reynolds,  and 
Miss  I-iura  Bates,  while  the  ushers  comprised  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Mr. 
Elliott  McAllister,  and  Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard. 
The  bride  was  escorted  by  her  father.  Wlien  they 
had  assumed  their  proper  positions  the  ceremony 
was  impressively  performed  by  Rev.  Horatio  Steb- 
bir.s.  I  lie  dresses  worn  by  the  young  ladies  in  the 
bridal-party  were  very  pretty,  forming  an  effective 
picuire  against  the  background  of  green.  They  are 
described  as  follows : 

I 'lie  i.ride  was  arrayed  in  an  elegant  robe  of  pure  white 
sad  1,  made  with  a  court  train  that  was  laid  in  Watteau 
plaits.  Ths  corsage  was  high  and  the  sleeves  were  long 
and  full  -1  the  top.  Over  the  front  of  the  dress  were 
flonn>;es  of  white  chiffon  falling  to  the  hem,  and  the  waist 
was  encircled  by  a  band  of  white  satin.  The  long  veil  was 
of  white  silk  moleine,  and  it  fell  in  graceful  ripples  to  the 
end  of  the  train.  Her  hands  were  ungloved,  and  she  carried 
a  bouquet  of  Bride  roses  encompassed  by  bands  of  moleine. 

The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  alike  ui  becoming  gowns. 
The  bodice  of  white  silk  was  high,  and  the  sleeves  were 
long  a.-id  full.  The  skirts,  which  were  of  white  crepon, 
were  en  demi-trajn.  They  wore  La  Tosca  hats  adorned 
With  yellow  feathers,  and  carried  shower  bouquets  oi  Perle 
du  Jardin  roses. 

After  the  ceremony  at  the  church,  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  917  Bush 
Street,  to  which  about  two  hundred  intimate  friends 
were  invited.  Throughout  the  various  rooms  in  the 
house  were  seen  the  glowing  colors  of  roses,  chrys- 
anthemums, and  cosmea,  that  Miss  Mary  Bates  had 
deftly  arranged  in  harmonious  combinations.  The 
bridal  bower  was  formed  of  a  palm-thatched  canopy, 
gemmed  with  while  chrysanthemums  and  fronded 
with  ferns.  It  was  here  that  the  happy  young 
couple  received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
The  bride's  mother,  in  a  toilet  of  black  silk,  en 
train,  finished  with  fine  blue  stripes,  and  the  groom's 
mother,  who  wore  a  rich  robe  of  black  silk,  also  met 
with  many  congratulations.  Soon  after  one  o'clock 
an  elaborate  dije&ner  was  served  at  small  tables, 
under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  When  the  bride's 
cake  was  cut,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook  secured  the 
ring,  and  later  in  the  day  Miss  Mamie  Reynolds 
caught  the  bride's  bouquet.  A  Hungarian  orchestra 
played  concert  selections  during  the-  afternoon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenl  left  in  ihe  afternoon  to  make  a 
southern  tour,  and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 
When  they  return  they  will  occupy  their  new  resi- 
dence, 2225  Washington  Street,  which  is  beaulifully 
furnished  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  Clark-Hopkins  Wedding. 
A  wedding  of  interest  to  San  Franciscans  took 
place  last  Monday  at  Rio  Vista,  the  country  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hopkins,  in  St.  Clair, 
Mich.  The  contracting  parlies  were  their  daughter, 
Miss  Maud  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Warren  Dearborn 
Clark.  The  groom  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Will- 
jams.  Dimond  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  met  his  bride 
here  during  her  prolonged  visit  to  her  uncle  and 
aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  wedding  was  made  doubly  pleasant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  wedding  of  the  parents  of  the  bride. 

The  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Japanese  lanterns,  and  the  residence  was  fairly  em- 
bowered in  flowers.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  W.  G.  Stone  in  the  presence  of  a  limited 
number  of  intimate  friends  and  relatives.  Miss 
Frances  Hopkins,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Ella  Hop- 
kin*,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hopkins. and  the 
Helen,  Edna,  and  Georgia  Hopkins,  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Claude  T.  Hamilton,  of  this  city,  assisted  the 
groom  as  best  man.  The  toilets  of  the  young  ladies 
are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  a  coilume  of  white  I  »uchei*e  wtin,  made 
with  a  full  court-train,  and  adorned  with  iprays  of  orange. 
b1o**om»,  white  heather,  and  broderie  Komienne.  The 
bodice  wa*  trimmed  with  Ducheuc  lace.  She  carried  a 
vcred  prayer-book  and  a  ihower  bouquet  of 
Nipheto*  rota,  caught  up  with  lilk  ribbon*.  Her  only 
ornament  wa*  a  br^e  pale. pink  pearl  pendant,  lurrounded 
hy  diamond*,  a  gift  from  the  groom. 

The  maid  of  honor  and  bridemmaJcU  appeared  in  sown  of 
cream  -colored  »ilk  and  ciepe  de  Chine,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  ribbon*  to  match.  They  carried  bouquet*  of  ro*e*  and 
wore  the  bride'*  favor*  in  the  form  of  goto  wreath  pin*,  *et 
■with  jewel*. 

A  reception  was  held  immediately  after  the  cere- 


mony, and  it  was  largely  attended.  Dancing  and  an 
elegant  supper  contributed  lo  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  The  wedding  gifts  were  numerous  and  of 
much  value.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  bride 
and  groom  left  for  Port  Huron  on  the  steam-yacht 
Boniia,  and  from  there  went  East.  They  will  travel 
about  six  weeks,  and  then  come  to  this  city  to  reside. 


A  Dinner  to  Mrs.  Sharon. 

A  charming  dinner-party  was  given  recently  by 
Mrs.  Louts  T.  Haggin  and  her  daughter.  Countess 
Fcstetics.  at  their  residence  on  Taylor  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon.  Covers  were  laid 
for  twenty  in  the  beautiful  dining-room  and  the  table 
was  ornate  with  Mrs.  Haggin's  elegant  Vienna  glass- 
ware and  an  array  of  La  France  roses.  Crystal  and 
silver  candelabra  and  shaded  lamps  gave  illumina- 
tion to  the  scene,  which  was  a  particularly  pretty  one 
when  the  guests  were  seated.  A  bounteous  menu 
was  admirablv  served,  and  during  its  discussion  a 
Hungarian  orchestra  played  concert  music.  At  its 
conclusion  a  number  of  musical  selections  were  en- 
joyed. Mrs.  Sharon  and  Mrs.  McGavin  sang  de- 
lightfully and  Miss  Ames  gave  some  violin  solos  in 
an  excellent  manner.  The  affair  was  a  perfect  one 
in  every  respect.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin.  Count  and  Countess  Kestetics, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin,  Mrs.  Henry  lanin,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit.  Miss 
Ames,  Miss  Hager,  M  Us  Newlands.  Mr.  Ward  McAllister. 
Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  J.  H.  Casserly.  Mr.  C.  Shafter 
Howard,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  Win  field  S.  Jones. 


The  Irving  Dinner-Party. 

An  enjoyable  dinner  -  party  was  given  by  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Irving  last  Friday  evening,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Wooster,  n/e  McMillan,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  bridal-partv  who  assisted  them  at 
their  wedding  last  month  were  invited.  A  private 
dining-room  at  the  hotel  was  used  for  the  purpose 
and  it  was  very  prettily  decorated.  The  repast  was 
an  elaborate  one  and  several  hours  were  very  pleas- 
antly devoted  to  it.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Wooster.  Miss  Jennie  McMillan, 
Miss  Sara  Dean,  Miss  Lotta  Farnsworth,  Miss  Gertrude 
(joewey,  Miss  Susie  Wells.  Mr.  R.  A.  Irvine,  Mr.  Robert 
McMillan.  -Mr.  \V.  B.  Cooke,  Mr.  George  S.  M earns,  -Mr. 
James  Bonnell,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Roman. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Helen  Smedberg,  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W. 
R.   Smedberg,    lo   Lieutenant   George  W.  Mclver, 
Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  will  be  the  scene  of  a  prelty 
wedding  on  Thursday  evening,  November  3d,  when 
Miss  Lolita  Monteverde,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Monteverde,  will  be  married  to  Dr.  Grant 
Selfridge.  son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Selfridge,  of  Oakland. 
There  will  be  no  reception  afte;  the  wedding,  but  the 
bridal-party  will  enjoy  a  supper  al  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  on  Sutter  Street.  Rev.  Father  Pren- 
dergast  will  perform  the  ceremony  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Georgie 
Masten  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Salie  Huie, 
Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss  May  Reis,  Miss  Lillian 
Reis,  Miss  Mela  Thompson,  and  Miss  McGeoghe- 
gan,  of  San  Jose.  Mr.  George  James  will  act  as  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Allan  St.  J. 
Bowie,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Harry  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Frank  Owen.  Mr.  James  J.  Archibald, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Knight. 

Miss  Susie  Tompkins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Tompkins,  will  be  married  to-day  (Saturday) 
10  Mr.  J.  Harmon  Brown,  of  Xew  York,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  in  Ross  Valley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  L.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Donnels  will  take  place  on  Monday,  Oct- 
ober 17LI1. 

The  Misses  Wethered  gave  an  informal  matinee 
tea  last  Saturday  at  their  residence  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  A  few  friends  were  invited  to  meet  their 
relatives,  Mrs.  Schwerin  and  Mrs.  Ellicott.  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  they  were  pleasantly  entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  give  a  house- 
party  next  week  at  their  villa  near  Bakersfield. 
Among  those  who  have  been  invited  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Miss  Ella 
Goad,  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg, 
and  others. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  her  daughter,  Miss  .-Mice  Ziska, 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  reception  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  their  residence.  1606  Van  Ness  Aveuue,  in 
honor  of  the  officers  of  the  French  war  vessel 
Dubourdieu.  Quite  a  number  of  their  friends  were 
present,  and  passed  the  hours  delightfully  in  dancing 
in  the  ball-room  or  listening  to  musical  selections  in 
the  salon.  Miss  Adele  Puerari.  Mme.  Billoni-Zifferer. 
MissZiska,  Mr.  Lesley  Martin,  Mr.  George  Maguire, 
and  others  contributed  vocal  and  instrumental  num- 
bers. Light  refreshments  were  served  during  the 
evening. 

The  Cercle  Francais  gave  an  elaborate  reception 
last  Saturday  evening  in  its  rooms,  in  the  Union 
Square  Building,  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the 
French  man-of-war  Dubourdieu.  The  admiral  and 
his  officers  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  and  were  welcomed 
and  introduced  by  President  Raas,  after  which  dan- 
cing was  enjoyed  in  the  large  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated hall.  A  delicious  supper  was  one  of  the  many 
delightful  features  of  the  evening. 

The  Concordia  Club  will  give  its  opening  ball  of 
the  season  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 


House  on  Thursday  evening,  November  17th,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church,  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  pastor.  The  congregation  has, 
as  yet,  no  place  in  which  to  hold  its  services  other 
than  a  hall,  and  the  entertainment  will  be  given 
with  the  object  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  building 
fund.  An  attractive  programme  will  be  presented, 
one  of  its  features  being  the  European  novelty  en- 
titled •"  A  Game  of  Cards,"  in  which  over  fifty  young 
people  will  participate. 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  will  be  given 
in  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Hotel  California  on  Satur- 
day evening,  October  29th,  in  aid  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Nursery  for  Homeless  Children. 


William  Muldoon's  explanation  of  Sullivan's  re- 
cent inferiority  to  Corbett  shows  the  marvelous 
spread  of  science  among  the  expert  trainers  of  men, 
whose  methods  formerly  were  almost  wholly  em- 
pirical. His  view  of  Sullivan's  defeat  is  that  its 
cause  was  not  ihe  weakness  of  his  deltoids  nor  the 
muscular  sluggishness  of  age,  but  a  cerebellic  im- 
perfection resulting  from  too  fat  a  neck.  Thereby 
the  nervous  telegraph  connecting  brain  with  muscle 
became  so  slow  of  communication  that  the  action  of 
the  body  followed  the  action  of  the  mind  too  late, 
and  hence  the  fists  that  used  to  fly  like  whirlwinds 
could  play  on  Corbett's  cheeks  no  more  than  a  harm- 
less tattoo.  If  the  surroundings  of  the  Sullivan 
cerebellum,  then,  were  restored  to  their  former  con- 
dition of  health,  their  once  terrible  owner  would  be 
himself  again.  If  Professor  Muldoon  can  recon- 
struct the  Sullivan  of  old,  he  will  be  as  great  a  man 
as  the  ex-champion  himself. 

A  Social  Manual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


A  strange  sinecure  in  Paris,  the  place  of  dentist  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  has  just  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  lucky  man  from  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  applicants.  The  salary  attached  to  the 
position  is  nominal,  but  the  number  of  applicants 
shows  how  eagerly  the  place  is  sought. 


A  bone-forming,  blood-making,  growth -promoting 
compound  is  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


The   new   British   coinage   will  bear  the  queen's 
head  without  a  crown. 


Artistic  Frames  for  Photographs. 

The  photograph -frames  that  are  being  made  now 
by  the  French  and  Florentine  artisans  are  miracles  of 
beauty.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  whose  great  art-store 
is  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue,  have 
just  received  a  large  invoice  of  them,  which  will  re- 
pay careful  inspection.  From  frames  for  the  tiniest 
scrap  of  a  portrait  they  range  up  to  the  largest  Paris- 
panel  size.  Some  have  merely  the  beveled  plate- 
glass  mounted  on  a  gold  standard  ;  others  are  orna- 
mented with  some  device  in  jewel-effect  or  in  mosaic  ; 
others  are  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  violets  or  other 
flowers  ;  and  still  others  are  framed  in  delicately  de- 
signed gold  and  silver  frames.  The  single  frames 
are  in  greatest  variety,  but  they  come  also  in  sets  of 
two,  three,  or  four,  arranged  like  a  folding  screen  or 
in  other  styles. 

The  Florentine  frames  are  a  decided  novelty,  and 
will  spring  into  immediate  popularity.  They  are  gold 
frames  in  large,  floriated  designs,  and  set  off  a  por- 
trait with  splendid  effect.  Another  tasteful  style  of 
frame  is  that  made  of  celluloid  sheets,  the  delicate 
transparency  of  which  is  very  beautiful  in  pink,  blue, 
and  other  tints,  some  undecorated  and  others  orna- 
mented with  pretty  sprays  of  flowers  or  other  designs. 

By  the  way,  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  have  just  re- 
ceived also  some  of  the  "cutest"  little  heads  of 
children  in  terra  cotta  that  artist  ever  conceived. 
They  show  pretty  little  folk,  laughing,  crying,  pout- 
ing, or  smiling  in  the  most  life-like  way  imaginable. 
They  are  only  casts,  but  they  look  as  if  they  had 
been  carved  by  a  master-hand,  and  they  make 
charming  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room. 
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ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  puritj— ape  and  decant 
bouquet  of  Clarke's   Pure 
Bye  has  won  1  or  it  the  title — 

The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

and  places  it  foremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  Cam ilv  use.  Eneh  1  acbage  bears 
H|fr  U.  S.  Chemist's  Conificate  of    purity. 
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LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.   All  the  latest  Ball-room.  Kartcy, 
and  Stage   I  'ances. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Coats 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  ?:&&.!  \5T- 

577  and  57i>  MARKET  STREET. 
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—  Mr.  S.  Sthozvnsk.1,  corner  of  Ellis  and 
Leavenworth  Streets,  the  leading  ladies"  hair-dresser, 
has  returned  from  abroad  and  is  again  superintend- 
ing all  work  personally.  He  has  also  reduced  all  his 
prices. 

— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP'S 
ART    STORE 


Has  Removed  to  Above  Address. 
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IF  NOT,  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THEM. 


October  17,  1892. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Maldonado-Actjsta  Wedding. 

There  was  not  a  vacant  seat  in  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral last  Wednesday  evening  when  Miss  Catalina 
Acosta,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Maldonado,  a  prominent  dentist  of  this  city, 
were  united  in  marriage.  The  sanctuary  was  ablaze 
with  the  light  from  a  myriad  of  wax  tapers  that 
gleamed  on  the  beautiful  altar,  and  the  effect  was 
toned  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  disposition,  here  and 
there,  of  potted  palms,  among  which  little  fain- lamps 
glowed.  The  organist  played  voluntaries  for  an 
hour,  and  finally,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  bridal  party 
entered  to  the  joyous  notes  of  Wagner's  "Bridal 
Chorus."  The  march  of  the  cortege  was  a  pleasing 
spectacle.  First  in  order  were  the  four  ushers — Mr. 
Eutimio  Acosta,  Dr.  Albert  Maldonado,  Mr.  William 
K.ellv,  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Regensburger.  Then 
came  the  best  man.  Mr.  Alonso  Acosta,  alone,  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  bridesmaids.  Miss  Marie 
Durand,  Miss  Emma  Regensburger,  Miss  Eugenia 
Cabrera,  and  Miss  Lola  Loaiza.  Miss  Clotilde 
Acosta,  the  .beautiful  sister  of  the  bride,  acting  as 
maid  of  honor,  came  next  alone,  followed  by  the 
groom  with  the  bride's  mother,  and  the  bride  with 
her  brother,  Mr.  Bernabe  Acosta.  They  formed  in- 
side of  the  sanctuary  rail,  all  facing  the  altar,  and 
then  Rev.  Father  Prendergast  advanced  and  per- 
formed the  short  but  impressive  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. As  they  stood  there,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  a  view  of  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies  in  the  bridal  party,  which  are  thus  described  : 

The  bride,  a  handsome  brunette,  was  attired  in  an 
elegant  Parisian  robe  of  heavy  white  satin,  having  a  com- 
plete overdress  of  point  d'Espagne  lace  beautifully 
wTOUght  in  floriated  designs,  and  finished  with  a  manteau 
de  la  cour  of  the  satin.  The  corsage  was  round,  with  a 
delicate  trimming  at  the  border  of  Roman  pearls,  and  the 
sleeves  were  long  and  puffed  at  the  shoulders.  Little 
sprays  of  orange-blossoms  graced  the  skirt  around  the 
base,  and  throughout  the  meshes  of  the  lace  was  an  em- 
broidery of  pearls.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  spray  of  orange- 
blossoms  holding  in  place  the  fleecy  veD  of  white  tulle  that 
enveloped  her  graceful  form.  Her  gloves  were  of  white 
undressed  kid,  and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  Bride  roses. 
A  parure  of  diamonds  glistened  in  her  dark  hair,  and  at 
ears  and  wrists — gifts  of  her  brothers  and  the  groom. 

Miss  Clotilde  Acosta,  the  maid  of  honor,  wore  a  most  be- 
coming gown  of  emeraude  green  crepon,  made  with  a  demi- 
train.  The  round  corsage  was  trimmed  with  lilies  of  the 
valley  and  finished  with  a  bertha  of  chiffon,  while  the  short 
sleeves  were  puffed  high  at  the  shoulder.  Encircling  the 
waist  was  a  sash  of  green-watered  silk  and  a  girdle  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  these  same  flowers  adorned  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  at  intervals.  In  her  hair  was  a  spray  of  lilies  ot 
(he  valley  and  a  circlet  of  green  silk  ribbon.  She  wore  long 
gloves  of  tan-colored  undressed  kid  and  carried  a  bouquet 
of  Xiphetos  roses. 

ML«s  Marie  Durand  appeared  in  a  Marguerite  gown  of 
pale  blue  crepe  de  Chine,  with  a  girdle  of  silk  cord,  and  a 
stomacher  of  blue  crystal  beads.  The  round  corsage  was 
filled  in  with  rows  of  blue  beads,  and  the  bouffant  sleeves, 
which  extended  to  the  elbows,  were  finished  with  a  band  of 
beads.     She  carried  Marechal  Niel  roses. 

Miss  Emma  Regensburger  was  attired  m  a  gown  of  white 
brocade,  en  train,  having  a  band  of  vari-colored  silk  around 
the  waist.  The  high  bodice  was  in  wide  plaits,  and  the  full 
sleeves  were  of  point  Applique  lace.  Her  gloves  were  of 
white  undressed  kid  and  she  carried  pink  roses. 

Miss  Eugenia  Cabrera  was  attired  in  a  toilet  of  baby  pink 
faille  Franc,  aise,  with  an  overdress  of  pink  mousseline  de 
soie  dotted  with  pink  rosebuds  and  trimmed  with  narrow 
pink  silk  ribbons.  The  corsage  was  decollete,  and  her 
gloves  were  of  tan-colored  undressed  kid.  She  carried 
Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses. 

Miss  Lola  Loaiza  appeared  in  a  handsome  costume  of 
white  silk,  with  an  overdress  of  striped  mousseline  de 
soie.  The  corsage  was  decollete,  and  the  gloves  were  of 
white  undressed  kid.     She  carried  La  Marque  roses. 

After  the  wedding  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  1307  Taylor  Street,  to 
which  about  one  hundred  friends  had  been  invited. 
The  residence  was  decorated  in  exceeding  taste  with 
bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  cordons  of  smilax,  and 
potted  plants  in  profusion.  As  the  guests  arrived 
they  extended  their  congratulations  to  the  newly 
wedded  couple,  then  viewed  the  elegant  wedding 
presents,  and  afterward  indulged  in  dancing  to  ex- 
cellent music.  At  midnight  a  sumptuous  supper  was 
served,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  terminate  the  festivities  for  the  guests 
were  so  hospitably  entertained  that  they  remained 
until  daylight,  sending  the  bride  and  groom  away  at 
two  o'clock  amid  showers  of  rice.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Maldonado  left  on  Thursday  for  Castle  Crag  where 
they  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  they  will  re- 
side at  the  Palace  Hotel  when  they  return. 

The  Masten  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.    N.    K.   Masten  gave  an   elaborate   dinner- 
party at  his  residence,  2218  Clay  Street,  last  Wednes- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A_  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co.,  (06  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


day  evening,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington. Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen,  and  the 
table  was  ornamented  in  exquisite  taste.  Violets 
were  massed  at  one  end  over  lavender-hued  silk, 
and  there  were  brilliant  yellow  chrysanthemums  at 
the  other  end,  over  silk  of  the  same  color.  Illumin- 
ation was  afforded  by  means  of  lamps  and  candela- 
bra, that  threw  a  mellow  light  over  the  scene.  The 
menu  was  delicious,  and  it  was  perfectly  served. 
After  dinner  the  parlor  was  sought,  and  a  couple  of 
hours  were  agreeably  passed  in  conversation,  varied 
by  some  French  songs  and  English  ballads  that 
Mrs.  McGavin  sang  in  her  usual  charming  manner. 
Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss  Clara 
Huntington,  Miss  Carrie  Campbell,  Misses  Masten,  Mr, 
N.  K.  Masten,  Mr.  C.  Grunwaldt,  of  Russia,  and  Air.  P. 
H.  Gordon. 

The  McCarthy  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  nie  Wagner, 
give  their  first  post-nuptial  reception  last  Thursday 
evening  at  their  home,  1918  Sacramento  Street.  As 
a  commencement  to  the  affair  the  young  hostess  en- 
tertained many  of  her  lady  friends  in  the  afternoon  at 
a  high  tea  which  had  many  pleasant  features.  The 
evening  reception  was  very  large  attended.  The 
floors  were  canvased,  each  room  was  neatly  deco- 
rated, and  a  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance. 
Mrs.  McCarthy  looked  charming  in  a  gown  of  pale- 
pink  watered  silk  and  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Miss  Susie  LeCount,  Miss  Helen  Gibbs,  Miss  Wag- 
ner, Miss  Georgie  Nightingale,  and  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Carthy. Dancing  was  indulged  in  and  a  delicious 
supper  was  served.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  when 
the  affair  ended. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin 
will  not  return  East  until  early  in  November. 

Count  and  Countess  Festetics  will  probably  iemain  here 
during  the  winter.  Count  Festetics  is  studying  navigation, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  passed  the  latterpart 
of  September  in  Homburg,  but  have  since  returned  to 
London.     Mr.  Mackay  will  soon  return  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Cardan  have  taken  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Moore,  2264  Franklin  Street, 
for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins  will  arrive  here  from  Philadel- 
phia early  in  November  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Loomis  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon 
will  remain  in  San  Rafael  for  another  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
will  return  to  the  city  in  November,  after  passing  the  sea- 
son at  the  Hyde  mansion  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Somers  is  residing  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  who  have  been  traveling  in 
Europe  for  si-x  months,  have  returned.  They  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Voorhies  are  at  the  Hotel  Chat- 
ham in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  J.  Valentine  are  at  the  Everett 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  arrived  in  Paris  last  week. 

Mr.  William  S.  McMurtry  is  at  the  Brunswick  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Ethel  Smith  and  Miss  Alice  Simpkins  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd,  at  their  cottage  in 
San  Rafael,  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Leila  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander,  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  returned  to  the  city 
and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
six  months'  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  have  leased  the  residence 
of  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  for  the  season. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes  will  reside  during  the 
winter  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  left  last  Wednesday  for  Chicago 
with  Governor  Markham. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  will  reside 
during  the  winter  at  1 101  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  .Miss  Jennie  Blair 
will  leave  Paris  on  November  8th  for  New  York  and  are  ex- 
pected here  early  in  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepard  and  Miss  Shepard  have  re- 
turned from  Menlo  Park  where  they  passed  the  summer  and 
are  staying  at  not  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  will  sail  from  England  next 
Saturday  to  pass  the  winter  here  with   Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  has  returned  from  her  European 
tour  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  in  New  York  city. 

General  John  H.  Dickinson  has  gone  to  Humboldt 
County  on  a  three  weeks'  hunting  trip. 

Miss  Alice  Grant  left  last  Sunday  for  Boston,  where  she 
will  pass  the  winter  with  friends. 

Miss  Florence  Pullman  will  pass  the  winter  here  as  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barton  and  Miss  Grace  Barton  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin  has  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
the  season  at  San  Rafael  and  Littons. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hanlon  will  give  up  their  cottage 
in  San  Rafael  about  November  1st,  to  pass  the  winter  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  have  returned  from-Europe,  and  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Miss  Tillie  Feldmann  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
to  friends  in  Helena,  Mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  were  in  San  Jose  during 
the  week  to  attend  the  Maynard-Lusson  wedding,  the  bride 
beiog  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Crux.  They  were  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Stanly. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Miss  Josie 
Pierce,  Miss  Mary  L,  McNutt,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman 
are  enjoying  a  fortnight's  outing  in  Shasta  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tatum  have  been  entertaining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  at 
the  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  C.W.  R.  Ford  is  at  the  Holland  House,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Taylor,  ne'e  Sanford,  are  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael,  where  they  pa^ed  the  summer,  and  are  occupying 
their  residence  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Depew,  of  New  York  city,  arc  here 
on  a  visit,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  _ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Richardson  left  on  Friday  to  visit 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Miss  Stella  Cumet  has  just-Tetumed  from  a  month's  visit 
to  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Hecht  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  are  visiting  friends  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden  is  making  a  tour  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Thornton  will  return  from  Arizona  in  De- 
cember. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Hubbard  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
trip  through  Oregon. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Moultonand  Miss  Florence  Moulton  have  re- 


turned to  the  city,  and  are  occupying  their  residence,  1912 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  have  returned 
from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Clotilde 
Acosta,  will  leave  on  November  3d,  to  pass  six  months  at 
their  residence  in  Mazatlan. 

Miss  Etoisa  Andrade  will  depart  for  Guaymas  on  Octo- 
ber 28th  to  visit  her  cousins  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  left  Edinburgh,  and 
are  in  the  South  of  France,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter. 

Miss  Hilda  Castle  is  visiting  Miss  Clunessin  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  nee  Plum,  have  returned 
from  a  delightful  northern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  are  here  from  Los  Angeles 
on  a  visit  to  relatives. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Lekuid  Stanford  and  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  last  Thurs- 
day.    They  are  expected  here  soon. 

Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  nee  Carleton,  has  returned  from 
her  southern  trip,  and  will  be  at  home  to  her  friends  on  Fri- 
days at  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  B.  F,  Norris,  1822 
Sacramento  Street. 

Misses  A  dele  and  Ethel  Martel  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Misses  Helen  and  Virgie  Gibbs  have  returned  from  Coro- 
nado  Beach. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Herold  have  returned  from  Sausa- 
lito  and  are  occupying  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jardine, 
corner  of  Haight  and  Laguna  Streets,  They  will  receive 
on  Wednesdays. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  O.  D.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  are  resid- 
ing at  1915  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  J.  Estcourt  Sawyer,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  en  route  here  from  New  York,  with  a  number  of  re- 
cruits. 

Naval -Constructor  D.  W.  Taylor  will  be  detached  from 
duty  at  Philadelphia  on  November  20th.  and  ordered  to 
the  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Healy,  wife  of  Captain  Healy,  U.  S.  N„  of 
the  Bear,  returned  last  Monday  from  Unalaska  on  the 
Yorktozun. 

Naval- Constructor  J.  H.  Lindard  will  be  relieved  from 
duty  at  Mare  Island  late  in  November,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

Naval  Constructor  R.  W.  Steele,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  ordered  as 
inspector  of  cellulose  at  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Stewart,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Thetis  and  has  been  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  G.  N.  Whisder,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  East  on  a  leave  of  absence,  was  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  week. 

General  and  Mrs.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  are  visiting  hi 
Chicago. 

Captain  William  N.  Tisdall,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  four  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Richmond and  ordered  to  the  Thetis. 

Ensign  H.  A.  Wiley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Charleston  and  ordered  to  the  Ranger. 

Major  John  Van  R.  Hoff,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Dyer  is  now  residing  at  339  South  Ave- 
nue, Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Lieutenant  Alex.  McCrackin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Miatitonomah  and  ordered  to  the  Marion. 
He  will  leave  here  on  October  25th. 

Captain  J.  J.  O'Connell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned from  his  tour  of  Europe. 


According  10  the  testimony  of  physicians  and  the 

<  well-settled  belief  of  the  people,  there  is  no  better 

I  friend  of  the  deadly  comma  bacillus  than  fear.     The 

!  Parisian  journalists  seem  to  realize  this,  and  there  is 

j  little  danger  that  the  plague  will  get  a  foothold  in  the 

gay  capital  if  a  policy  of  reckless  and  devil-may-care 

hilarity  can  prevent  it.     Here  is  an  illustration  taken 

from  the  columns  of  a  popular  Parisian  paper  and 

fashioned  after  Victor  Hugo's  "  Dansez,  les  petites 

filles": 

Dansez,  les  petits  bacflles, 

Landerira  ; 
lis  l'auront,  garcons  et  filles, 

Le  cholera. 

Dansez,  les  petits  microbes  ; 

Allez,  dansez, 
On  fera  de  belles  robes 

Aux  trespasses. 

Dansez,  les  animalcules 

De  par  ici, 
En  accent  grave,  en  virgules, 

En  point  aussi. 

Dansez  une  folle  ronde, 

O  rois  du  jour, 
C'est  vous  qui  menez  le  monde. 

Plus  que  1'amour. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  by 
proclamation,  declared  Friday,  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, a  national  holiday,  in  commemoration  of  the 
four  -  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  day  will  be  duly  observed  as  such  at  all 
army  posts.     A  national  salute  will  be  fired  at  twelve 

o'clock  H. 

• — ♦    « 

An  intellectual  amusement,  recently  devised  in  Bos- 
ton, consists  of  writing  a  capital  D  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
while  standing  at  a  table,  and  trying  to  make  the 
right  foot  swing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  the  pencil  is  following  on  the  paper.  N'o  one, 
so  far  as  heard  from,  has  been  able  to  perform  the 
feat. 

—  Ladies  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
"special  sale  "  of  dress  patterns  is  being  made  just 
now.atThe  Maze,  the  modern  department  store,  at 
Market  and  Taylor  Streets.  The  "  special  sale  "  is 
a  sale,  for  a  limited  time  only,  of  the  most  desirable 
goods  at  unusually  low  prices,  and  they  form  such  a 
good  advertisement  of  the  store  that  the  firm  not 
only  can  afford  them,  but  finds  that  they  pay.  These 
dress  patterns,  for  instance,  are  the  most  desirable 
goods  ;  thev  are  pure  wool,  finely  made,  and  hand- 
somely designed  in  the  very  latest  fashions  :  and,  as 
for  variety,  there  are  fifty  distinct  patterns.  Yet 
The  Maze  sells  them  for  five  dollars  each.  And,  by 
the  way,  ladies  who  go  to  The  Maze  in  the  next  few 
days  should  not  fail  to  look  at  the  new  millinery,  for 
afresh  invoice  of  the  latest  novelties  has  just  been 
received  from  Paris. 


SKINS  ON  FIRE 

With  agonizing  Eczema*  and  other  Itching, 
Burning,  Bk'td*ng,  Scaly,  Blotchy,  and  Pimply 
Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases  are  in- 
L  Btantly  relieved  and  speedily  cured 
by  the  Ccticttra  Remedies,  con- 
sisting of  CuTicrjRA,  the  great  skin 
cure, 

CUTICURA 

Soap,  an   exquisite    skin  purifier 
and  beautlfier,  and  CCTICTTRA  lis- 
solvsjkt,  greatest  of  humor  reme- 
dies.     This    is   strong    language, 
bat  every  word  ts  true,  as  proven 
*    by  thousands  of  grateful  testimo- 
nials.    Cuticttka  Remedies    are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  Skin 
Cures,  Blood  Purifiers,  and  Humor  Remedies  of 
modem  times.    Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drtjo  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
,0S-"  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases"mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  rongh,  chapped,  and 
oily  skin  cured  by  Cuticcra  Soap. 


PIIYI 


WEAK,  PAINFUL  KIDNEYS, 

"With  their  weary,  dull,  aching,  lifeless, 
all-gone  sensation,  relieved  in    one 
minute  by  the  Cntlcura  Anti-Pain 
k  Plaster.    The  first  aad  only  instanta- 
neous pain-killing  strengthening  plaster.    25  cents. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  CO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 


In  Qaarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM— 

KRUG  8  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all   Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAJsTV  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Telephone  No.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


The  "ALPHA"  De   Laval 

"BABY" 

Cream 
•  Separator 

Operated  by  Hand 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room.  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Will   extract    all 

the  Cream  from 

3oo  lbs.  Milk 

per    hour. 

As  perfect  through- 
out as  our  large 
power  separators. 


Dairying  no  longer  an  uncertain  drudgery, 
but  profitable  and  easy. 

G.  G,  WICKSOH  &  CO.,  3  and  5  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

346  N.  Main  Street,  141  Front  Street, 

Los  Angeles.  Pordand. 


For  Men's,  Boy's,  and 
Children's  Finest  Cloth- 
ing, go  to 

ROOS    BROS. 

27  to  37  KEARNY  ST. 


For  Finest  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Underwear, 
House  Coats,  Gowns, 
Bath  Robes,  Satchels, 
Traveling  Shawls, 
Rugs,   Etc. 
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October   17,  1892. 


THE    DAY    OF    RECKONING. 

A  Household  Tale. 

Henry  Murray.    Mrs.  Henry  Murray. 
Scene.— Mr.  Murray's  study.    Mr.  Murray  sits 

at   the  writing-table.      Mrs.    MURRAY   sits   by 

him.     She  holds  a  file  of  papers   in    her  tap. 

Time:  after  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Murray  [sighing]— It  seems  only  yesterday 

that  we  paid  them  before,  doesn't  it,  Harry  ?     How 

the  months  come  round  ! 

Mr.  Murray— Come,  Nellie,  let's  get  to  work. 
Are  they  all  there— yours  and  mine? 

Mrs.  MURRAY— Yes,  dear— all  mine  are,  any- 
how. 

Mk.  MURRAY— Well,  you  know,  you  kept  back 
Mrae.  Chiffon's  last  time. 

Mr-.  Murray  [with  dignity]  —  I  overlooked 
Chiffon's  account,  Henry ;  you  deliberately  con- 
cealed Snaffle's. 

Mr.  Murray— Oh,  nonsense  ;  it  was  a  mere  trifle, 
and— anyhow,  Nellie,  we  agreed  to  say  nothing  more 
about  it. 
Mrs.  Murray— About  either  of  them,  Harry. 
Mr.  Murray— Well,  all  right.     I'm  on  the  square 
this  lime.     Fire  away,  Nellie. 

Mrs.  Murray  [takingfirst  bill  offfile\— Mr.  Bull, 
butcher,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Murray— Hum.  Good  appetites  in  this 
house. 

Mrs.  Murray— Sands,  grocer,  forty-five  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents.  I'm  sure  that's  low  enough, 
Harry. 

Mr.  Murray— Let's  see.  [Inspects  it.\  One 
hundred    and    thirty-two    cakes    black-lead!      Now, 

what  on  earth 

MRS.  Murray — If  you  don't  wish  the  stoves  black- 
leaded,  Henry,  of  course  I  can 

Mr.  Murray — Oh,  all  right;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  cakes  black-lead.     Next,  Nellie. 

MRS.  MURRAY — Chiffon — one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  dollars. 

Mr.  Murray  [throwing  down  his  pen] — I  paid 
her  last  week. 

Mrs.  Murray— Last  quarter's  dear.  This  is  this 
quarter's. 

Mr.  Murray — One  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in 
three  months  !     Well,  if  I  spent  that  on  my  tailor  I 

should  be  ashamed 

Mrs.  Murray  [hastily] — Is  that  down,  Harry? 
What's  the  next  ?  Oh,  here  !  Wilson — one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars.  Who's  Wilson,  Harry?  It's 
one  of  yours. 

Mr.  Murray  —  Oh,  that's  all  right.     Wilson's 
very  reasonable.     Go  on. 
Mrs.  Murray — But  who  is  Wilson  ? 
Mr.  Murray — Hang  it,  I  can't  go  about  in  puris 
— Wilson's  the  tailor.     Do  let  us  go  on. 

Mrs.    Murray  [smiling  triumphantly] — /  don't 

want  to  stop,  dear.     Does  a  coat  cost 

Mr.  Murray — I  must  be  down  town  by  twelve. 
Mrs.  Murray — Well,  then  !    Tucker  and  Frills — 
ninety-four  dollars. 

Mr.  Murray — Thai's  a  slifTitem,  what's  that  for? 
Mrs.    Murray  —  Oh,   lace  and   trimmings,   and 
things. 

Mr.  Murray  [gravely]— Once  for  all,  Nellie,  I 
must  impress  on  you  thai  I  am  a  man  of  moderate 

means,  and 

Mrs.  Murray  [gently] — It's  all  for  the  children — 
at  least,  almost  all,  Harry. 

Mk.  Murray— The  children  !  You  could  clothe 
"em  in  bullons  for  half  the  money. 

Mrs.  Murray — How  you  talk,  Harry  !  The  poor 
things  must  be  decently  dressed. 

Mk.  Murray— Well,  we  must  pray  for  a  move- 
ment in  grain.     What's  next,  Nellie  ? 

Mrs.  Murray — Oats  &  Grain 

Mr.  Murray — Oh.  that's  all  right— that's  for  the 
horses.     How  much  ? 

Mrs.  Murray  [solemnly] — One  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  fifty  cents,  Henry  ;  how  do  you 

suppose 

Mr.  Murray — Glad  it's  not  more;  I've  got  that 
down.     What  next  ? 

Mrs.  Murray  [resignedly]— If  it  had  been  only 

the  children   now !     But  the   horses,  of  course 

Oh,   I   don't  complain.     [Takes  next  bill.]     Healy  & 
Sons — fifty-seven  dollars. 
Mr.  Murray — Healy? 

Mrs.  Murray — My  boots,  dear — three  pairs  and 
one  of  evening  shoes. 

Mr.    Murray  [with  affected   anxiety]— I    hope 
your  boots  are  comfortable,  Nellie  ? 
MBS.  Murray— Oh,  he  fils  mc  capitally. 
Mr.  Murray — I  mean,  if  he  doesn't,  go  to  some 
one  who  isn't  so  ridiculously  cheap. 

Mrs.  Murray  [coldly]— I  don't  sec  any   fun  in 
that.  Henry.     Shall  we  go  on  ? 
Mr.  Murray— By  all  means. 
Mrs.  Murray— Booxle    Brothers— four  hundred 
*n'l  nincly-thrcc  dollars — four  hundred  and  ninety- 
threc  dollars  1 

Mr.  Murray — Well,  it  was  about  time  we  laid  in 
a  little  wine. 

Mrs.  Murray — Four  hundred  and   ninety-three 

dollars  for — four  hundred  and 

Mr.  Murray— Really,  Ellen,  if   you  arc   not  a 

1  it :^i  reasonable 

Mrs.    Murray— How   you   can  reconcile  it  to 


Go  on. 

civil,     Henry. 
I  don't  know 


your  conscience,  Henry,  to  spend  so  much  on  wine 
and  whisky  when  I  and  the  children 

Mr.    MURRAY— Yon  forget  yourself,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Murray — Oh.  I  know  it's  no  use  !  Here's 
the  next— Bloomer  &  Roots— one  hundred  and  ihirty- 
two  dollars  and  seveniy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Murray— What  for? 

Mrs.  Murray  [shortly]— Flowers. 

Mr.  Murray — Waste  of  money. 

Mrs.  Murray— You  might  be 
Nicotine  Freres— eighty- five  dollars, 
that  name. 

Mr.  Murray— That's  correct;  they're  very  re- 
spectable people. 

Mrs.  Murray  [scanning  the  bill]— Hum  !  Im- 
porters of  cigars.  I  thought  so.  How  selfish  men 
are  ! 

Mr.  Murray — Anything  else  ? 

Mrs.  Murray— Bonbon  &  Co.,  two  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  ;  suppers,  dear,  and  ices,  and  so  on. 
Oh,  and  here's  Blasts  for  the  band— sixty  dollars! 

Mr.  Murray  [ostentatiously  adding  up] — Two 
hundred  and  eleven  and  sixty  —  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
dollars  for  feeding  and  amusing  a  set  of  idiots  for 
one  evening ! 

Mrs.  Murray— Two  evenings,  Henry.  You 
might  at  least  be  accurale. 

Mr.  M  urray — Idiots  of  men  and  frights  of 
women  ! 

Mrs.  Murray — Your  friends  chiefly  and  their 
wives.  I  try  to  maintain  your  position  in  society, 
Henry,  at  the  smallest  possible  expense  ;  and  all  the 
thanks  I  receive 

Mr.  Murray — Oh,  do  go  on,  there's  a  good 
woman. 

Mrs.  Murray — The  rest  are  just  sundries — little 
trifles. 

Mr.  Murray  [suspiciously] — Trifles? 

Mrs.  Murray — Yes,  dear.  There's  no  use  going 
through  them. 

Mr.  Murray — Well,  what  do  they  come  to  ? 

Mrs.  Murray — Oh,  well — you  know,  Harry,  how 
little  things  mount  up — they 

Mr.  Murray — Well,  how  much  ? 

Mrs.  Murray — In  a  house  one  wants  so  many 

things,   nothings  in  themselves,  but Yes,  I've 

added  them  up,  dear. 

Mr.  Murray  —  Do  come  to  the  point,  Nellie. 
How  much  ? 

Mrs.  MURRAY  [timidly] — Well,  Harry  dear,  as 
near  as  I  bring  it,  it's — it's  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  dollars — and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  MURRAY  [with  decision,  shutting  the  ink- 
stand]— I  don't  pay  that,  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Murray — I'm  very  sorry,  dear,  but 

Mr.  Murray — 1  don't  pay  it!  Hang  it!  We 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Mrs.  Murray — The  things  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Murray — Can't  help  that. 

Mrs.  Murray — And  supplied,  dear. 

Mr,  Murray — I  don't  care. 

Mrs.  Murray  [  feeling  for  her  pocket-handkerchief '] 
— 1  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  prison!  Oh,  I 
wish — how  I  wish  I'd  married  a  nice  man! 

[Mr.  Murray  whistles  a  few  bars  of  a  popular 
tune.] 

Mrs.  Murray — You  don't  seem  to  care  what  your 
wife  suffers,  Henry. 

Mr.  Murray — Haven't  got  the  money — that's  all. 
Look  here,  Nellie  !  I — I  practice  every  kind  of 
economy.     I  cut  down  the  stable  bill 

Mrs.  Murray — One  hundred  and  seventeen  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Murray— And  the  wine  bill— — 

Mrs.  Murray — Four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
dollars. 

Mr.  Murray — Women  have  no  more  head  for 
business  than  an  owl.  Give  them  votes,  indeed  !  I 
think  I  see  myself! 

Mrs.  Murray— 1  don't  want  a  vote,  Harry,  but  [a 
sob]  I  don't  want  to  go  to  prison,  either,  and — why, 
here's  another  bill  I 

Mr.  Murray  [with  the  calm  of  desperation]— Oh, 
go  on. 

Mrs.  Murray— The  Restaurant  Magnifique— to 
dinner  for  seventeen  persons  and  wine — one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  dollars.  Oh,  there's  some  mistake. 
I've  never  been  to  the  place.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
Mr.  Murray— Then  that's  all,  is  it? 
Mrs.  Murray— But  this,  Harry!  Surely  this  is 
wrong?  Henry,  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  spent  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  at  a 
restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Murray  [feebly]— Well,  you  see,  Nellie, 
dear,  when  you  went  to  your  mother's  I  wanted  a 

little  cheering  up,  so  I  asked  a  few  fellows  to 

Mrs.  Murray— A  few  fellows  ?    A  few  pigs  I 
Mr.   Murray— Come.   Nellie,  when  a   fellow's 

wife  deserts 

Mi  16.   Murray— Oh,  nonsense,  Henry. 

Mr.  Murray— I  was  so  jolly  lonelv  without  you, 

Nellie. 
Mrs, 

that. 

Mr.    Murray  — Honor    bright    I    svas.    Nellie. 

[MBS,  Murray  shakes  her  head.]    Oh,  I  say,  Nellie, 

what  was  that — cr — little  item  for— you  know? 
Mrs.  Murray— Sundries,  Harry. 
Mr.  Murray— Yos,  dear. 
Mrs.  Murray— Four  hundred  and  eighty-six  doL 

lars  and  forty  cents. 


Mr.  Murray— Oh,  call  it  five  hundred  dollars. 
That's  the  lot. 

Mrs.  Murray  — Oh,  Harry,  you  are  a  dear  I 
Harry.  I'm  so  sorry  I  was  disagreeable.  Of  course, 
you  were  right  to  have  a  few  friends  to  cheer  you  up, 
dear.  There!  I'm  so  glad  the  horrid  things  are 
done. 

Mr.  Murray— By  Jove!  so  am  I!  After  all,  we 
don't  manage  badly — do  we? 

Mrs.  Murray — I  think  we  are  rather  economical 
— at  least,  1  am  ! 

Mr.  Murray— Well.  /  never  spend  a  dime  with- 
out looking  twice  at  it.  Hullo  !  I  must  be  off— 
twenty-five  past. 

Mrs.  Murray — Good-bye,  dear.  You  will  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  future,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Murray — I  like  that!     If  you  were  half- — 

Mrs.  Murray— There's  the  half-hour.  Kiss  me 
and  run  !  And,  Harry,  even  if  I  do  spend  a  little 
money  on  dress,  don't  you  think  I  look 

Mr.  Murray — And  if  I  do  give  a  dinner  or  two, 
don't  you  think,  Nellie 

Mrs.  Murray— Yes,  dear,  I  do.  [Mr.  Murray 
departs  to  catch  his  train.] 

Mrs.  Murray  [gazing  reflectively  after  him]— 
Well,  I  think  I  can  manage  a  man. 

Mr.  Murray  [as  he  gels  into  tlu  train] — With  a 
woman,  you  only  want  a  little  tact  —that's  all. — Black 
and  White. 


Murray— I   am  not   to  be  persuaded  like 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

He  Did  Not  Suit. 
I  loved  a  girl  of  Juno  sort. 

But  ill-luck  did  my  suit  befall. 
Belter  have  loved  a  girl  that's  short 

And  never  loved  a  tall.— Judge. 

She  Grows  Dearer. 
They  told  me  when  I  married  her 

My  ardent  love  would  fade  away. 
But  as  I  buy  her  gowns,  I  find 
My  wife  grows  dearer  every  day. 

— Cloak  Revietu. 

Not  His  Huckleberry. 
He  found  a  girl  who  could  not  talk, 

And  wanted  her  to  wed  ; 
But  though  she  couldn't  say  a  word 
She  gently  shook  her  head. 

— New  York  Herald. 
♦ 

How  Matrimony  Affected  Them. 
When  Bennie  Brown  his  Annie  wed, 
Concerning  him  it  might  be  said. 
As  he  the  shrine  of  Hymen  quitted, 
He  felt  that  he  was  Benny  fitted. 
And,  speaking  of  his  happy  bride, 
Who  thus  to  him  had  been  allied, 
It  might,  with  equal  truth  be  stated, 
That  she  thereby  was  Annie  mated. 

— Roscleaf. 

Her  Request  of  the  Poet. 
He  wrote  some  verses  on  her  gown  ; 

She  thought  they  were  quite  fine  ; 
And  then  upon  her  new  fall  hat — 

She  thought  they  were  divine. 

He  wrote  upon  her  fairy  form, 

Her  eyes,  her  golden  hair, 
The  color  of  her  dimpled  cheeks, 

And  then,  in  his  despair — 

He  asked  her  for  some  newer  theme. 
She  blushed  and  hung  her  head — 
"  I  think  this  time  I'd  like  something 
Upon  my  lips,"  she  said. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

An  Early  Instance. 
It  soe  fell  out  one  autumn  daye 

I  saw  a  pretty  maide, 
Who  gathered  something  by  the  waye 

And  unto  her  I  saide: 

'  Ah,  maiden  faire,  so  verie  faire, 
Of  other  maides  beyond  compare. 
In  truth,  I  love  thee  passing  well, 
And  this  to  thee  I've  come  to  tell." 

How  blushed  she  then,  the  pretty  maide, 

And  I  to  change  the  subject  saide : 
"  What  gaiherest  thou,  sweet  maiden,  praye?" 
'  Chestnuts,"  she  saide,  and  that  was  all  she'd  saye. 
So  I  rode  on. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


CHOLERA. 

Horgford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

The  cholera  microbe  will  not  live  in  acid  solutions, 
and  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  is  recommended  as 
the  most  desirable  acid  for  use  as  a  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive because  of  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  nerves 
and  process  of  digestion,  as  well  as  its  tonic  and 
general  strengthening  effect  on  the  whole  system. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water, 
with  sugar  if  desired,  makes  a  palatable  drink. 


The  author  of  "  The  Gossip  of  the  Century  "  ha 
produced  a  book  that  will  rank  in  interest  with  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris  "  as  a  compendium  of  enter- 
taining information  about  persons  and  things.  The 
chapter  on  old-time  blood-letting  by  physicians  con- 
tains some  startling  anecdotes  of  the  faith  doctors 
once  placed  in  that  remedy  as  a  panacea  for  all  ail- 
ments of  the  flesh.  It  is  related  that  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father,  was  bled  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twentv  ounces. 
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NOTICE 

(Complying  with  general    re- 
» quest, 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

[will  in  future  for  the  United 
States  be  covered   with 

A  Tasteless  and 
Soluble  Coating, 

[completely      disguising    the 
>  taste  of  the  Pill  without  in  any !  | 
'way    impairing    its     efficacy.;; 
Price  2  f  cents  a  Box. 
New  York  Depot  365  Canal  Street. 


II 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
Ho  Alkalies 

OB 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester.  Mass. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 


INVIGORATING  TONIC 


COXTAIXISf. 


Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  o( 
Paris,  aa  the  Best  Itemed  y  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  26  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  tofrether  -with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academv 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nas  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  activn 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  reeull 
-tt_J_.         not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  hitrho-t 
defrree  its  restorative  and  invteoratinir  qualities,  free 
from  the  diaairreeabls  bitterness  of  other  remedies 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street*  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


HflCE     BATS    BOB  CASTIOT    SKK    now 
ffflrC     Toil   DO  IT  FOB   TKS    HOMCT. 

<£  I  O  Bays  a  $0i.OO  lmproied  Oxford  tHaftr 

"Jli  Sewmc  -Midline-;  p<-r(ccl  work-in*      nil- 

able,  finely  finished,  Adapted  lo  light  an.l  ■  m*7 

work, with  ft  complete  net  of  the  1  ateal  Impro-r rj 

attachment*  free*  Ksch  machine  fjrisrante-rd  fct  .1 

years.  Bay  dlrecl  Crom  oar  factor? .and  •*»■■  dealeij 

nod  arcntrpr.-il.    S--nd  for   '  "KUK  CAT* LOO I '»'. 

-  mm.  'roai'A.VT.  f*K}"TX^yr""'"'n  '" 


IMPROVED  HAIL  TYPEWRITER, 

The  beat  and  uiobI  umpla  ma- 
chine made.  Itiicrchn  livable 
Type  Into  ftll  Unpuap  <  Dur- 
ntilc,  cn»ie«t  running,  rnjuii  ft* 
ouy.  Endorsed  hy  llir  Clcrvy 
mid  literary  people.  Send  for 
Illustrated  CntoJopue.  Ajcenll 
wonted.  AddroMN.  Typewii(.-r 
Co., till  Wash.  SL,  Boiton,Ma*». 


ozzoijrs 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEAUTLFYTHG.  |.2.3. 

THREE  j  lia&^r:  I  POZZONI'B  |  r^Sto.,   ',  TINTS 


October   17,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  dinner,  recently,  an  old  fogy  had  been  harrying 
the  company  with  stupid  and  unpleasant  remarks 
about  natural  history.  At  length,  in  that  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  in  which  theological  questions  are 
uttered  in  the  pulpit,  the  fogy  said  :  "  Has  an  oyster 
brains?"  "Certainly,"  replied  the  host;  "for  an 
oyster  knows  when  to  shut  up." 


A  lady,  in  Edinburgh,  having  advertised  for  a 
parlor-maid,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  such  a  situation,  would  be  required  to  wait  and 
carve,  received,  the  other  day,  an  application  in 
which  the  following  occurred  :  "  I  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  calving,  but  am  most  anxious  to  learn, 
and  have  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  give  satisfaction." 


An  old  man  entered  a  crowded  street-car,  and  see- 
ing a  boy  seated  in  the  corner,  asked  if  he  would 
give  him  his  seat.  "  Naw,"  said  the  boy.  "  Do  you 
ihink  that  is  showing  the  respect  to  age  that  is  be- 
coming in  a  boy  ?  If  your  father  were  to  come  into 
this  car  now,  wouldn't  you  get  up  and  give  him  a 
seat?"  "  Betcher  life,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  I  ain't  ridin' 
in  a  street-car  with  any  ghost." 


Willie  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (says  the  Sun  J,  aiid 
participates  in  all  the  functions  of  church  and  prayer- 
m^eting.  Notwithstanding,  he  is  very  tardy  in  get- 
ting dressed  *in  the  morning,  and  occasions  his 
mother  much  annoyance.  One  morning,  her  patience 
being  more  tried  than  usual,  she  said :  "  Willie,  if 
you  don't  stop  dawdling  while  you  are  getting  on 
your  clothes,  1  will  punish  you."  Willie  accordingly 
made  haste,  and,  when  he  had  finished  dressing,  fell 
upon  his  knees  to  say  his  morning  prayer,  to  which 
'  he  added  these  petitions  :  "  And,  O  Lord,  keep  me 
from  dawdling  ;  but  if,  Lord,  it  should  be  Thy  will 
that  1  should  dawdle,  grant  that  mother  may  be 
reconciled." 

In  slavery  times  (says  the  SunJ,  the  overseer  was 
treated  with  but  little  more  consideration  than  the 
slave.  Major  Cuthbert,  who  had  just  engaged  a  new 
overseer,  was  a  very  arrogant  man.  The  new  over- 
seer meeting  the  old  overseer,  said  :  "  They  tell  me 
the  major  is  a  mighty  hard  man  to  get  along  with." 
'•  Nut  a  bit.  When  he  cusses  you,  you  just  cuss  him 
back."  Shortly  after,  the  new  overseer  was  riding 
along,  and  he  met  the  major  on  his  horse.  "Get 
down,"  s:ud  the  major,  "  and  open  that  gate  for  me." 
"  D you,  open  it  yourself,"  said  the  new  over- 
seer. The  major  did  get  down,  and  the  new  over- 
seer was  laid  up  for  a  week.  The  next  time  he  met 
his  friend,  he  said  :  "  I  thought  you  told  me  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  cuss  the  major  back  ?  "  "  You  blamed 
fool,"  said  the  other  man,  "  I  didn't  tell  you  to  let 
him  hear  you." 

Here  is  Thackeray's  version  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  tiny,  intense  creature 
had  idealized  Thackeray,  personally  unknown  to  her, 
with  a  passion  of  idealization.  "  Behold,  a  lion 
cometh  up  out  of  the  North  !  "  she  quoted,  under  her 
breath,  as  Thackeray  entered  the  drawing-room. 
Some  one  repeated  it  to  him.  "O  Lord!"  said 
Thackeray  ;  "  and  1  am  nothing  but  a  poor  devil  of 
an  Englishman,  ravenous  for  my  dinner!"  At  din- 
ner, Miss  Bronte  was  placed  opposite  Thackeray, 
by  her  own  request.  "  And  I  had,"  said  he,  "  the 
miserable  humiliation  of  seeing  her  ideal  of  me  dis- 
appearing down  my  own  throat,  as  everything  went 
into  my  mouth  and  nothing  came  out  of  it ;  until  at 
last,  as  I  took  my  fifth  potato,  she  leaned  across,  with 
clasped  hands  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  breathed 
imploringly  :  '  Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray  !     Don't !  '  " 

A  robust  American  friend  of  ours  lives  below  the 
boundary  in  Lower  California  (writes  Dr.  Remondino 
in  his  Review).  There  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a 
foreigner,  as  homely  a  man  as  one  might  light  his 
eyes  on  in  a  year's  travel.  He  was  an  undeveloped 
or  immature  Quilp.  He  managed  to  accumulate 
considerable  money  and  needed  a  wife.  An  ac- 
quaintance suggested  that  he  visit  our  Lower  Cali- 
fornia friend,  who  had  several  very  handsome  mar- 
riageable daughters.  He  was  received  with  baronial 
hospitality.  He  mentally  made  his  choice  from  the 
trio  of  beautiful  girls,  and,  next  morning,  broached 
the  subject  to  the  father.  The  old  gentleman  eyed 
him  with  an  amazed  smile,  and  remarked  :  "  My 
friend,  I  fully  appreciate  and  feel  highly  honored  by 
your  preference  ;  but  when  I  want  to  raise  monkeys 
in  my  family  I'll  send  for  you.  I  am  not  yet  em- 
barked in  the  menagerie  business." 

A  naturalist,  who  is  absent-minded  to  a  degree,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  silver  wedding.  Just  as  the  first 
guest  arrived,  one  of  the  daughters  was  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  father,  who  was  all  ready,  and  came  into  the 
parlor.  The  daughter  noticed  that  her  father  carried 
in  his  hand  a  small  wooden  box,  and  as  he  shook 
hands  witn  the  nearest  guest,  she  saw  him  drop  it. 
The  cover  rolled  off,  but  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  she  saw  that  the  box  was  apparently  empty. 
The  naturalist,  however,  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  ! 
and  instantly  went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  | 
an  attempt  to  gather  up  something.  "  Have  you 
spilled  any iliing,  father  ?"  she  asked,     "Spilled  any- 


thing!" he  echoed,  in  evident  indignation  at  her 
calm  tone;  "  I  have  lost  fifty  fleas  that  I  have  just 
received  from  Egypt !  "  The  effect  of  this  intelli- 
gence on  the  family  was  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  effect  the  catastrophe  had  upon  the  company  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over. 


Captain  J.  C.  Powell  had  gone  to  a  certain  town 
once,  and  went  to  the  court-house  to  find  the  deputy- 
sheriff.  "  He  is  on  the  street,"  said  the  county  clerk, 
"  and  is  sure  to  be  somewhere  between  such  and 
such  places.  You  can't  possibly  miss  him."  "  But 
I  don't  know  the  gentleman,"  said  the  captain  ; 
"how  am  I  going  to  identify  him?"  "Well,  I'll 
tell  you,"  replied  the  clerk  ;  "just  go  ahead  until  you 
see  the  ugliest  man  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on. 
That's  Eminger.  There  is  only  one  of  him  in  the 
United  States."  Captain  Powell  walked  down  the 
street  and  began  scrutinizing  the  passers-by.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  saw  a  man  so  phenomenally  ugly 
that  he  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  "  I 
hesitated  no  longer,"  he  says,  "but  approached  the 
man  and  addressed  him  by  name.  He  at  once  re- 
plied, and  asked  in  some  surprise  how  I  knew  him. 
I  explained,  and  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "I 
pride  myself,''  he  said,  "  upon  being  the  ugliest  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  ani  delighted  to  know  that 
you  recognized  me  so  readily." 

General  Van  Wahl,  when  governor  at  Kieff,  re- 
ceived a  visit,  one  day,  from  a  poor  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  police  agent.  For  a  long  time  she  had 
solicited  the  pension  which  was  her  due.  The  head 
of  the  police,  to  whom  she  had  addressed  her  de- 
mand, always  sent  her  brutally  away.  She  went  to 
the  governor  and  told  him  all  her  story.  "  Sit 
down  there  and  write,"  replied  the  general,  pointing 
to  a  writing-table.  The  trembling  woman  took  her 
seat  and  wrote,  from  the  general's  dictation,  a  long 
supplication.  "  Now  address  it  and  wait  for  me  in 
the  next  room."  Two  or  three  minutes  afterward 
the  woman  was  recalled,  and  the  general  gave  into 
her  hands  a  sealed  letter,  saying  to  her:  "Take 
this  letter  to  the  head-constable  ;  take  care  not  to 
open  it,  and  come  back  to  me  as  soon  as  you  have 
the  reply."  A  week  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
woman  went  to  the  palace  again,  but  this  time  joy- 
fully ;  her  pension  had  been  granted  to  her,  and  she 
thanked  the  governor  with  joy.  "It  is  useless  to 
thank  me  ;  I  am  nothing  in  the  affair,"  and  he  im- 
mediately gave  the  following  order  :  "  The  head  of 
the  police  at  Kieff  is.  dismissed  from  his  post  and 
sent  into  exile.  The  reason  :  because  he  granted  a 
demand  after  having  received  a  sum  of  money  for 
so  doing."  In  the  letter  which  the  widow  had 
written  to  the  head  of  the  police.  General  Wahl  had, 
unknown  to  her,  slipped  a  bank-note  for  twenty-five 
roubles,  which  accounted  for  her  supplication  being 
granted. 

Get  the  Genuine. 

If  you  suffer  with  lame  back,  especially  in  morning, 
Allcock's  Plasters  are  a  sure  relief. 

If  you  can  not  sleep,  try  an  Allcock  Plaster,  well  up 
between  the  shoulder-blades  —  often  relieves  —  sometimes 
cures.     Try  this  before  you  resort  to  opiates. 

If  any  of  your  muscles  are  lame— joints  stiff — feel  as  if 
they  wanted  oiling — or  if  you  suffer  with  any  local  pains 
or  aches,  these  plasters  will  cure  you. 

If  you  use  them  once  you  will  realize  why  so  many 
plasters  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  them.  Like  all 
good  things,  they  are  copied  as  closely  as  the  law  allows. 
Don't  be  duped  by  taking  an  imitation  when  it  is  as  easy 
to  get  the  genuine. 

If  you  always  insist  upon  having  Allcock's.  Porous 
Plasters  and  never  accept  a  substitute,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed. 


SILVER  CHURN 

BUTTERIIME 

BETTER    THAN    CREAMERY    BUTTER- 
COSTS    LESS. 

ASK     YOUR    GROCER    FOR    IT 

Free  Exhibit.  761  Market  Street. 

ARMOUR    BUTTERINE    CO. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    IVIai  1     Steamers. 

Sailing  froni   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK  '. 

Majestic October  19th  I  Majestic November  16th 

Germanic October  26th     Germanic.  ....November  23d 

Teutonic November   2d     Teutonic. ..  .November  30th 

Britannic November  9th  |  Britannic December  7th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEV  ,  Agent, 
20  Broadway,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  M„ 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Doc.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  \.  M,  For 
Santa  Ana,  l.os  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  A,  M.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  l.os 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  1 1  A.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


Cod-liver  oil  is  useful  be- 
yond any  praise  it  has  ever 
won ;  and  yet  few  are  wil- 
ling to  take  it — the  taste  Is 
so  vile  and  it  lasts  so  long. 
Some  stomachs  cannot  take 
it,  and  some  are  burdened 
with  ii. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  not  offensive  ;  it 
is  pleasant  to  some,  especial- 
ly children.  It  is  not  often  a 
tax  on  digestion. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  made  far  more  ef- 
fectual. 

There  is  a  little  book  on 
careful  living  ;  sent  free. 

MTOIT&  BOW.N'E.  Chemists,  132  South  sth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

V'jur  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  3,    1S92,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  p.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  H. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  m. 
Extra  trip  or^Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M, 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.4s.  7-45-  9*5>  "-o5  A-  M-i  *«45p  3-3°.  $-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.   m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From  MILL  VALLEY   for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  ii.ioa.  M.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.10,  10.10,  n.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN   FRANCISCO  (week  days) 

— 6.45.  7.15,  U.15,  9.50,    II.45  A-  M-»    2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  %-l5>  4-'5.  5-45p.  ft'> 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


7.30  A.  M.  Week  Day; 
3.23  p-  M.  Week  Day; 
8.00  a.  m.  Sundays 


7.30  a.  M.  Week  Days 
3.35  p.  M.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
Tom  ales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


20  a.m.  Week  Days 
6.10  p.  m.  Week  Days 
6.15  p.  M.  Sundays 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.20  a,  m.  Mondays 
6.10  p.  m.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1,25 ;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1. 50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  CufTey'sCove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager,  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  SanHome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line   to   New    York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Oct.  15th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney; 
Oct.  25th,  SS,  San  Jose  ;  Nov.  5th,  SS.  San  Juan. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  Auierlcau 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way   line  safling—October  18th,  SS.  CoKma. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan    and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru Saturday,  October  15,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  P.  H. 

China. .    .  .(via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.      Uranch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   llrannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M  ..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong-       1802. 

Oceanic. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  16 

Belgic  Thursday.  December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  *93 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townscnd  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  Sept.  3,  1893.         ]     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento 7-*S   *"• 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  .  *  12.15   •'• 
Niles  and  San  Jose J     6.15   p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15   v. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-15    P. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45   p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.4s   p. 

9.00  a.     New   Orleans   Express,   Los   An- 

§;les,  Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

rleans,  and  East 8.45   r. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45   j». 

12.00  M.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

*  1.00   P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  P. 

1.30  P.     Vallejo  and  Martinez 12-45   P. 

3.00   p.     Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose" .  9.45  a. 
4.00  P.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  a. 

4.00  p.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30   P.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento i°-45  a. 

4.30   P.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.45  A- 

*  4.30  p.     Nfles  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8 .  45  a 

5.30   p.     Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. .  7-45  a. 

6.00   P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

X     7.00  p.     Vallejo t     8.45   P. 

7.00  p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 

Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

t  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  \  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6. 20   p. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,   Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   p.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DITISION,  Third  and  Towneend  Sta. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,    and    Way- 

Stations *    2 ,  38   p. 

J     7.30  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions t     8.28   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Ali- 
guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

1     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.      \     2.45   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   P-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3-30   P. 

*  2.30   P.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific    Grove,    and 

principal  Way  Stations "  10.37  A- 

*  3.30   p.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a, 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   ..  6.35  a. 

t  11.45   P-     Menlo    Park   and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7 .  30  p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


Every  promise  conveyed  through  an  ad- 
vertisement should  be  rigidly  carried  out, 
and,  in  addition,  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
painstaking  extended  to  all.  First  impres- 
sions are  all  potent,  even  in  business. — 
/.  H.  CtnvfieT-i/iwaii. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  .Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for   Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;   1.30.  3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  M.J  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9'3°i  n.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  H. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  n. 10  A.  M.J  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon   for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  A-  "*.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  M. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  v.  It. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

W  E  i-.  1: 
Davs. 

Sun 

UAVS. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.40   A.  M, 
3.30  P.   M. 
5.05   V.    M. 

8.00 

9- 3o 

5.  CO 

A.    M. 
A.  M. 
P.    M. 

Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

7.  as  p.  m. 

8.50  A.  M. 
IO.3OA.  -M. 
6.IOP.  M. 

7.40   A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

8.00 

A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Sta  lions. 

7.25  P.  M. 

10. 30  A.  M. 
6. 10  P.  M. 

7.4O   A.   M. 

8.00 

A.   M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.3SF.M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  r.  m. 

i .  DO 

A.  M. 

Guerncville. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.30  A.  M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
5.05    P.    M. 

S.-zo 
5.00 

A.    M. 
P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

I0.40A.  M. 
6 . 05  P.  M . 

8 .  50  A .  M . 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O    A.   M.JS.OO 

3.30  v.  M.J5.00 

A.  M. 
1*.    M. 

Sebastopol. 

IO.40A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

IO .  30  A ,  M . 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyseryille  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  :  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kclseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartleit  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Hart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  I^ik^t.  rt, 
Willits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  1-ort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal.  Hydesvillc,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.35;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerncville,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale.  $3;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $1,80;  to 
Sebastopol,   $1.80;  to  Guerncville,  $2.50  ;  to 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1,20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  1 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pai 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   30  Montgomery 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


October  17,  1892. 


"  Die  Fledermaus,"  which  was  produced  at  Vienna 
eighteen  years  ago  by  Johann  Strauss,  has  been  so 
frequently  played  here  that  il  may  be  said  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance.  It  is  full,  from  beginning  to  end. 
of  the  rattling  dance-music  for  which  the  Strausses 
are  famous,  and  it  contains  three  Dans  which  afford 
performers  a  fine  opportunity  for  display.  It  is  pleas- 
ant 10  be  able  to  add  that  the  company  at  the  Tivoli 
does  it  justice,  and  that  the  admirable  orchestra  at 
that  theatre  renders  Strauss's  music  with  a  verve  that 
the  maestro  would  have  appreciated. 

In  the  German  tongue,  "  fledermaus  "  means  a  bat 
or  flying  mouse.  But  in  the  slang  of  gay  life  at 
Vienna,  a  "fledermaus"  is  a  Don  Juan  or  petit  crevi. 
who  spends  his  life  in  breaking  hearts  and  eating 
sumptuous  suppers.  At  the  time  Strauss's  play  was 
written,  this  signification  of  the  word  was  not  gener- 
ally understood,  and  the  title  of  the  piece  was  ex- 
plained by  a  fiction  of  a  masked  ball,  which  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  personages  in  the  disguise  of 
a  bat.  But  the  true  inwardness  of  the  epithet 
"fledermaus"  is  now  known  to  every  one.  In 
Vienna,  the  most  famous  type  of  the  class  was  a  cer- 
tain Count  of  Lanspenburg,  who  was  the  idol  of  the 
beautiful  Viennese.  It  was  said  that  he  made  nine- 
teen victims  in  one  week.  Whenever  he  took  his  walks 
abroad,  ladies  or  their  emissaries  slipped  billets-doux 
into  his  pockets.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  m 
waiting  on  the  empress,  four  tender  missives  were 
thrust  into  his  pocket. 

Such  Lovelaces  are  the  product  of  the  country 
which  has  been  called  the  Japan  of  Europe.  A  dip- 
lomat who  arrived  at  Vienna  from  Berlin  said  :  "I 
feel  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  stable  to  enter  a  draw- 
ing-room." The  beautiful  city  by  the  Danube  is, 
indeed,  a  paradise  of  pleasure.  The  Viennese  live 
for  enjoyment,  and  they  take  their  pleasures  so 
openly,  so  good-naturedly,  that  the  severest  censor  is 
disarmed.  They  are  envious  of  no  one,  they  speak 
ill  of  no  one,  they  accept  the  ills  of  life  with  philoso- 
phy, they  welcome  friend  and  stranger  alike  with 
hearty  sympathy,  they  seem  to  say  :  That  would  be  a 
harsh  system  of  morals  that  would  condemn  us  for 
having  adored  music,  and  dancing,  and  love,  and 
gayety  too  ardently.  The  same  traits  of  character 
pervade  the  highest  classes  and  the  lowest.  A  trav- 
eler thus  sketched  the  Prater  : 

In  the  main  avenue,  princely  equipages,  with  four 
and  five  horses,  driven  by  coachmen  in  gorgeous 
livery,  and  led  by  chasseurs  in  cocked  hats ;  in  the 
side  paths  leading  lo  the  Danube,  whole  families 
strolling,  the  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  all  bent  on  the 
wild  delights  of  a  dinner  on  the  grass,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  oak.  Behind  every  bush,  a  dealer  in 
salami  and  cheese  roars  :  Salami!  Salamuzzi !  The 
people  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  dance,  then 
eat  again,  and  saunter  home  singing  and  stopping  at 
ever)'  brewery  on  the  road.  When  the  tenants  of 
the  splendid  equipages  return  home,  it  is  odds  that 
they  waltz  the  day  out.  And  what  a  waltz  !  Caress- 
ing, %'oluptuous,  but  not  lascivious,  exhaling  per- 
fumes of  health,  youth,  and  love.  Some  of  the 
couples  seem  to  whirl  round  in  a  confused  dream  ; 
others,  with  more  accentuated  step,  and  more  fever- 
ish circling,  look  like  sylphs  who  revolve  on  a  turf  of 
liquid  diamonds,  and  attune  their  dance  to  the  har- 
monies of  the  morning  breeze  sweeping  over  the 
rushes. 

It  is  only  in  Vienna  that  the  real  waltz  is  danced, 
and  then  it  is  to  Strauss's  music.  The  true  Viennese 
girl,  with  the  supple  figure  of  the  Slav  and  the  black 
eyes  of  the  Hungarian,  writhes  through  a  waltz  with 
the  undulations  of  a  serpent.  She  looks  like  a 
Lorelei  poised  on  the  curl  of  a  wave.  She  is  nor 
kith  nor  kin  with  the  sturdy  madchen  of  Nord- 
Dcutschland,  with  the  roomy  boots  and  the  thick 
ankles.  In  her  veins  courses  the  hot  blood  of  the 
Oriental,  with  the  sensuous  languor  which,  since  the 
days  of  Horace,  has  made  the  Lydian  and  the  Syrian 
queens  of  love.  Hers  is  not  the  spiritual  charm  of 
the  Northerner,  nor  the  voluptuous  somnolence  of 
Duflu  ;  her    love   is    life,  ever   thrilling,   intoxicating, 

electric,  pulsating  with  Insatiate  nervi.us  i^cit'-nu-m. 
For  such  a  community  the  prosaic  institution  of 
marriage  was  too  tame  to  give  scope  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  passion.     "  I  never  heard,"  said  a  Viennese, 
"of  more  than  one  happy   marriage— that  was  the 
one  between  die  Doge  and  the  Adriatic  Sea."     The 
■i    Viennese  of  rank  seek  their  pleasures  out- 
il  the  domestic  circle — the  men  in  the  coulisses 
of  the  opera  ;  the  ladies  with  their  cicitbeoi,  who, 
like  Mona  Caird's  wives,  arc  taken  on  short  leases. 
A  man's  money  n  his  own,  to  be  spent  on  his  own 
joys;    the    lady    must    be    content    with    her    lawful 
moni.    "  I  am  going  to  Paris,"  said  s 

n  to  I  friend  ;  "how  much  must  I  expect 
nrl?'      "If  you  take  your  wife,"  replied  the 


friend,  "fifty  francs  a  day  will  suffice;  if  you  go 
alone,  you  will  want  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Die  Fledermaus"  presents  a  picture  of  this 
Vienna  life.  Eisenstein,  a  man  of  the  world,  is  easily 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  attend  a  gay  fancy  ball  at 
which  he  is  to  meet  the  "  rats  "  of  the  opera  ;  Eisen- 
stein's  wife  consents  the  more  readily  to  his  absence 
on  business,  because  she  desires  to  receive  the  visit 
of  a  lover,  with  a  fine  tenor  voice  ;  Eisenstein  s 
wife's  maid  resolves  to  attend  the  same  ball,  in  a 
costume  stolen  from  her  mistress.  Some  word  of 
the  ball  reaches  the  lady's  ears  ;  she  goes  in  dis- 
guise and  masked  ;  her  husband  makes  love  to  her  ; 
and  she  so  completely  fascinates  him  that  he  gives 
her  a  lady's  watch,  which  has  been  his  mascot.  All 
these  people  are  a  parly  of  madcaps,  who  live  to 
laugh  and  lo  make  love.  Eisenstein  is  not  shocked 
at  the  discovery  of  his  wife  at  a  cocolte-party,  and 
the  lady  merely  regards  his  acceptance  of  an  in- 
vitation to  that  party  as  a  move  in  the  game  which 
calls  for  a  counter-move.  Such  is  life  in  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  Blue  Danube.  It  is  all  a  cocotte- 
party,  and,  so  long  as  everybody  is  merry,  nobody 
objects  to  anything.  Once  in  a  way  it  has  its  tragic 
side,  as  Prince  Rudolph's  sad  story  tells.  And 
among  the  plebeian  class,  the  working  hours  are 
very  serious  indeed.  In  the  Grahen,  which  is  the 
bazaar  of  Vienna,  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world 
will  wheedle  a  stranger  out  of  his  last  florin  with 
fictions  at  which  the  Father  of  Lies  would  have  stood 
aghast  ;  and  in  the  side-streets,  where  the  students 
live,  house-owners  will  charge  three  prices  forrooms, 
swearing  that  nothing  so  cheap  is  to  be  got  else- 
where. It  is  true  that  the  prudent  mamma  will  ob- 
serve in  an  undertone  that  she  has  trained  her 
daughters  to  carry  the  morning  coffee  to  hoch- 
geborne  boarders,  and  that  the  lovely  "  saleslady  " 
of  the  Grahen  will  not  disdain  an  invitation  to  meet 
her  customer  at  the  Tanzschule. 

The  piece  is  so  well  played  and  staged  at  the 
Tivoli  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  house  is  filled.  It 
costs  a  quarter  to  see  it,  and  it  is  better  worth  seeing 
than  some  shows  for  which  two  dollars  are  asked. 
Grade  Plaisted  is  vivacious  and  dashing  in  "  Die 
Fledermaus."  Arthur  Messmer's  agreeable  tenor  is 
as  tuneful  as  ever  ;  if  there  were  only  more  of  it, 
what  a  harvest  of  shekels  he  could  reap  !  An  actor 
who  did  uncommonly  well  in  the  part  of  the  prison- 
director  was  Hartman  ;  he  evoked  reminiscences  of 
the  younger  Sal  vim. 

A  popular  impression  prevails  that  the  theatres 
are  doing  badly  in  consequence  of  the  dullness  of 
business.  But  this  theory  can  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  steady  flow  of  dollars  and  quarters  into  the  till  of 
the  Tivoli.  There  seems  to  be  no  hard  times  among 
its  patrons.  As  a  rule,  its  audiences  are  foreign — 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  But  there  is 
a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of  natives  among  them. 
The  bouse  holds  a  great  many  people,  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  empty  seats.  It  is  evident  that  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  full  houses  at  the  Tivoli,  and  empty 
benches  elsewhere,  must  be  accounted  for  on  some 
other  theory  than  the  dullness  of  business.  What 
the  true  reason  is,  a  wise  theatrical  manager  will  try 
to  find  out. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
October  24th  :  The  Duff  Company  in  light  opera  ; 
Alexander  Salvini  in  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  "  ;  the 
Tivoli  Company  in  ' '  The  Mascot "  ;  Lederer's  Com- 
pany in  "The  Passing  Regiment";  and  "The 
Stowaway." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  opera,  for  which  George  Parsons  Lalhrop  is 
to  write  the  libretto  and  Walter  Damrosch  the  score. 

We  shall  see  young  Salvini  as  a  star  on  Monday 
night  for  the  first  lime.  He  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  a  company  for  several  months  now, 
and  has  prospered  in  the  Eastern  cities. 

Marie  Pixley,  a  San  Francisco  girl,  is  one  of  the 
three  young  women  who  astonish  the  spectators  of 
"Tangled  Up"  with  their  "widows'  dance"  this 
week.  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  dances  with  nolice- 
able  grace  in  spite  of  the  extraordinarily  exigeante 
character  of  the  dance. 

The  Duff  Opera  Company  will  make  its  bow  here 
on  Monday  night  in  a  double  bill,  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Trial  by  Jury."  They  will  be 
repeated  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
"  A  Trip  to  Africa"  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  and  "  The  Gondoliers"  on  Thursday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Duff  Company  is  not  particularly  strong  in  its 
principal  singers,  but  the  repertoire  is  a  good  one 
and  each  of  the  operas  will  be  handsomely  mounted  ; 
the  Duff  chorus,  too,  is  generally  a  notable  feature. 
Lillian  Russell,  by  the  way,  was  the  prima  donna  of 
the  company  when  it  was  here  four  or  five  years  ago 
I  presented  "  A  Trip  to  Africa  "  in  this  city. 

At  the  Tivoli  they  will  revive  "The  Mascot"  on 
Monday  nighl,  continuing  it  through  the  week.  It 
is  a  tuneful  opera  which  has  always  been  popular 
wkh  San  Franciscans.  An  especially  large  audience 
will  doubtless  be  present  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
twenty  sixth,  for  il  is  the  occasion  of  the  annual  bene- 
;  fit   of  the    popular   treasurer  of  the    house,  Joseph 

:  Hoiz. 


BEBCHAM'S  PlLLS  cures  Sick-Headache. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  twenty-second  Saturday  Popular  Concert  was 
given  in  Irving  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  exe- 
cutants were  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  and  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  the  vocalist  was  Mrs. 
.Sunderland,  and  the  accompanist  was  Miss  Amy 
Gell.  The  following  excellent  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  'cello,  op.  26,  G  minor,  {/)  allegro 
moderate,  (2)  largo,  (3)  scherzo,  presto,  (4)  finale— allegro 
non  lanto,  Anton  Dvorak,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and 
Heine;  song.  "  My  Love  is  Late,"  Coven,  Mrs.  Sunder- 
land ;  'cello  soli,  (a)  cavatina,  Hugel,  (b)  canzormetta, 
Mr.  Louis  Heine;  songs,  (a)  "  The  Heart's  Fancies," 
Goring  Thomas,  (b)  "Allah,"  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Sunder- 
land ;  sonate  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  13,  (1)  allegro  con 
fantasia,  (zj  intermezzo,  (3)  finale—allegro  molto  quasi 
presto,  Paderewsla,  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel. 

The  next  concert  of  the  season  will  take  place 
next  Saturday  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall.  Mr.  Frank 
Mitchell  will  be  the  vocalist,  Miss  Bessie  Wall  will 
be  the  pianist,  and,  instead  of  the  Rubinstein  trio 
announced,  a  trio  by  Benjamin  Godard  will  be 
played. 


The  Martens  Soiree  Musicale. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martens,  the  pianist,  gave  his  first 
soiree  musicale  last  Wednesday  evening,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  and  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt.  Quite  a  large  audience  was  present, 
and  the  following  programme  was  given  : 

Duet,  violin  and  piano,  "Sonata,  op.  24,"  Beethoven, 
Messrs.  Brandt  and  Martens ;  song,  "  In  May  Time,"  R. 
Becker,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood;  piano  solo,  "Grand 
Polonaise,  op.  22,"  Chopin,  Mr.  Theodore  Martens;  violin 
solo,  "  Legende,"  Wieniwasky,  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt; 
piano  solo,  "Valse  Caprice,"  btrauss,  Mr.  Theodore  Mar- 
tens ;  piano  solo,  (a)  fuge  (Wohltemperirte  Clavier),  Bach, 
(b)  Fantasie  Impromptu,  Chopin,  (c)  Berceuse,  Kjerulf, 
Mr.  Theodore  Martens;  songs,  (a)  "At  Twilight,"  (bj 
"One  Spring  Morning,"  Ethelbert  Nevin,  Miss  Anna 
Miller  Wood  ;  piano  solo,  "  Rosa  Sylvana,"  melody,  T. 
Martens,  Mr,  Theodore  Martens;  piano  solo,  "  Mignon," 
transcription  de  concert,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Mr.  Theodore 
Martens. 

A  Schumann  Recital. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pas  more  gave  an  entertainment  called 
"  An  Hour  with  a  Great  Composer,"  last  Friday 
evening  at  his  residence.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Ada  E.  Weigel,  pianist,  and  Miss  Esther  Needham, 
vocalist.  Schumann  was  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
and  a  number  of  his  selections  were  delightfully 
given.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Short  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  ;  "  Novelette,"  in  D 
major  op.  21;  (a)  •"  Widmung,"  (bj  "Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume"  ;  (a)  "  In  the  Evening"  (Des  Abends),  (b)  "  Soar- 
ing" (Aufschwung);  (a)  "Mondlicht,"  (b)  "  Waldesges- 
prach";  (a)  preamble  (from  the  Carnival,  op.  9),  (b)  co- 
quette, (c)  promenade  "  ;  short  remarks  explanatory  of 
t'rauenliebe  ;  "  Woman's  Love  and  Life  "  (Frauenliebe  und 
Leben);  "  Vienna  Carnival  prank,"  allegro,  op.  26. 

The  approaching  charity  concert,  to  be  given  by 
the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  and  the  Hahnemann  Hos- 
pital, is  attracting  much  attention  in  both  musical 
and  society  circles.  The  Grand  Opera  House  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  1st,  and  there  is  now  ample  evidence  that 
the  house  will  be  crowded.  In  reference  to  this 
unique  orchestra  it  is  proper  to  note  that  it  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Roberta  E. 
Lee  Wright  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Bosqui.  with  a  mem- 
bership of  seventeen  young  ladies.  They  met  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  and  after 
forming*a  permanent  organization,  they  selected  Mr. 
J.  H.  Rosewald  as  their  director,  a  position  he  has 
since  filled  with  great  satisfaction.  Their  expenses 
are  about  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  for  instruction, 
rent  of  instruments,  hall,  etc.,  which  they  pay  by 
monthly  dues.  Their  first  public  concert  was  in  last 
February,  and  the  beneficiary,  the  Ladies'  Protective 
and  Relief  Society,  cleared  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  through  it.  They  played  once  again  at  the 
Polyclinic  Concert,  at  Mrs.  de  Young's  house,  and 
were  an  important  factor  in  making  that  affair  so  suc- 
cessful. The  orchestra  now  numbers  thirty-five 
members.  They  have  their  officers  and  board  of 
directors  and  manage  their  affairs  in  an  excellent 
manner.  They  have  decided  to  play  only  for  charity, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  later  in  the  season,  they  should 
give  a  concert  for  their  own  benefit,  lo  enable  them 
to  purchase  their  own  instruments  and  a  proper 
supply  of  music.  Should  they  do  so,  they  will  be 
assured  of  substantial  support. 


The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  have 
made  extensive  preparations  for  their  production  of 
the  new  opera.  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  on  Satur- 
day evening,  October  29th,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
verein.     The  libretto  is  by  Mr.  Waldeck  and  the 


music  by  Mr.  Hinz,  both  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  verein,  as  also  are  all  of  the  participants  in  the 
opera.  The  rehearsals  have  been  frequent,  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  presentation.  After  the  opera  there 
will  be  an  elaborate  supper  and  dancing.  Only 
members  of  the  verein  will  be  present,  and  extra  in- 
vitations will  not  be  issued. 

"  Baroness  Meta"  is  now  in  active  rehearsal,  and 
Mr.  Rosewald  is  directing  the  participants  in  a  man- 
ner that  augurs  well  for  their  ultimate  success.  They 
are  taking  great  interest  in  the  tuneful  melodies  and 
bright  libretto,  and  are  even  now  letter  perfect  and 
far  advanced  musically.  The  opera  will  be  produced 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  16th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change. 

♦ 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  first  concert 
of  the  fourteenth  season  next  Tuesday  evening. 
The  society  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lena  Carroll 
Nicholson,  vocalist,  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  violinist, 
Mr.  Theodore  Martens,  pianist,  and  Miss  Constance 
Jordan,  accompanist. 


Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  piano  recital  next 
Thursday  evening  in  Irving  Hall,  and  will  present  a 
very  interesting  programme. 


The  second  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  evening,  October  27th,  in 
Irving  Hall. 

Mr.  Richard  Ferrer  is  studying  violin  music  in 
Berlin,  and  very  encouraging  reports  are  heard  from 
him. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate, 

FOR   INDIGESTION, 
Dyspepsia,  and  diseases  incident  thereto. 


Owing  to  press  of  professional  business.  Rev. 
Jacob  Voorsanger  will  be  unable  to  commence  bis 
course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment" until  Friday,  October  21st,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


—  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advertise- 

ment,  on  another  page,  of  the  Columbus  Buggy 
Company,  whose  Pacific  Coast  head-quarters  is  at  29 
Market  Street. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery'  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


-  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Strauss's  Lovely  Operetta, 


TD" 


(DIE  FLEDERMAUS.) 


Monday,  October  17th, 

T  H  IE      MASCOT! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  SO  cents. 

PIANO    RECITAL 


RENTS 


OTTO     BEIKTIJIIX 

Thursday,    October     20th,     eight     o'clock, 
at  IRVING  HAIL. 

Tickets.  $i.oo.     For  sale  at  the  music  dealers'. 

We  arc  making  .1  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 

BALDAVIN   &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO.. 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Si*. 
Agents  for  the  California  Line  of  Clipper 
Ship.-  from  New  York;  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  tlie  Hawaiian  Line  of  Packet* 
to  and  from  Honolulu;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
su ranee  Co.  (Limited);  Raldwln  Locomotive 
Works;  A.  Whitney  &  Sons*  Car-Wheels; 
Vivian  Jfc  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing  ; 
Steel  Ralls  and  Track  Material ;  Hartmann's 
Rahtjeu's  Composition;  Ontario  Cot  Inn  Sail 
Duck. 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 


We  Make 

90  per  cent. 


Of  the 


Wire  Mats 


Sold  in 


America. 


Why  ? 

Because 
They  are 

Odorless, 
Everlasting, 

And  "  Best." 


tsT  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Hartman." 

HARTMAN    MFC.    COMPANY,       -        WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA, 

T.   I>.  GANSE,   Ccn'l  Western  Sales  Agi.,  PIERCE  &  CO..  Oakland,  0*1., 
508  State  St.,  Chicago.  Agents  for  Alameda  Co. 
BAKKR  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EED.H.FULLERDESKCO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

IBANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE. 
lE38-S40M15SltlHST. 


COLUMBUS 


a£§U/f^BU§     14-92. 

BUGGY  GO. 

1492— 1S92 
400  Years 
400  Elegant  Styles 
4  the  400 


400,000. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEAD -QUARTERS 

29  Market  Streets.  F. 

A.  G.  GLENN,  Manager. 


N.  B.— Special  Bargains   in  Vehicles   next 
Thirty  Days,  just  before  close  of  fiscal  year. 


For  Mayor, 

C.  C.  O'DONIMELL 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of  Ballot. 

H^  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
allrhose  you  wish  to  Vote  for.  His  >"ame 
will  be  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,   and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1892. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGfl    STREET. 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and   Elementary  subjects.     Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


PRIVATE  LESSONS 

In  Paintingin  Oil  and  "Water-Colors,  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature.  Perspective,  Pen  Drawing 
for  Illustrations,  etc.     Crayon  Portraits. 
MISS  RYDEK, 
1614  Scott  Street,  S.  F. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

-OF- 

LANGUAGES 

Flood   Building,    San   Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


MME.  FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.   (Lampcrti  Method). 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  A£%%%&. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  mOes  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  EDglibh,  Anglo-Saxon,  French.  Old  French, 
Italian.  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High. 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics 
Chemistry,  Biolcwry.  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gymna-inm. 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$500)  in  Greek.  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    Far  Program  address  as  above. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He — "  Er,  are  you  married?"  She  (from  Chicago) 
— "  Yes.  most  of  the  time." — Truth. 

Bilkins — "  Hello,  Ryghter,  what  did  you  do  with 
that  ballad  you  wrote?"  Ryghter — "Isold  it  for  a 
song." — Truth. 

Painter — "I  hate  that  Mr.  Gawkias !  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  to  make  him  ridiculous."  Friend 
— "  Paint  his  portrait." — Bazar. 

Mr.  Meeter — "  Kin  yo"  think  ob  a  word  to  rhyme 
wif  "soapy,"  niahlove?"  Mrs.  Meeter — "I  doan" 
know  ;  how's  '  nopey'?" — Truth. 

Maud — "  How  many  times  have  you  been  engaged 
this  summer,  Edith?"  Edith — "Five."  Maud — 
"To  whom?"     Edith— "Jack."—  Truth. 

Mrs.  Slimdiet—"  What  has  made  your  throat  so 
.^ore,  Mr.  Newboarder?"  Newboarder — "  I  think  it 
must  have  been  the  steak." — New  York  Weekly. 

Johnny  Bellows — "  Papa,  buy  me  a  dog,  won't 
you?"  Papa — "  Perhaps."  Johnny — "  Do,  please, 
papa.  I've  got  a  can  and  a  string." — New  York 
Sun. 

"  How  are  you  succeeding  at  keeping  house  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Hill?"  "First-rate  at  that.  But  the 
neighbors  have  borrowed  almost  everything  else." — 
Life. 

The  rich  and  handsome  youth — ' '  Tell  me  how  to 
get  out  of  my  engagement  to  Alice."  The  sweet 
girl — "Tell  her  that  you  are  engaged  to  me." — 
Truth. 

Miss  Flyppent — "When  is  your  birthday,  Miss 
Elderkin?"  Miss  Elderkin — "I  was  born  on  June 
30th."  Miss  Flyppent — "Old  style  or  new  style?" 
—Puck. 

Bingo — "  My  dear,  what  is  the  sign  when  one 
dreams  of  snakes?"  Mrs.  Bingo—"  In  your  case  it 
is  a  sign  that  you  are  awake." — S.  G.  &  Co.'s 
Monthly. 

Stayatt  Holtnes — ' '  What's  the  difference  in  time 
between  London  and  Paris?"  Rowne  de  Bout — 
"  Depends  on  the  kind  of  a  time  you're  out  for.  m' 
boy  ! " — Puck. 

He — "That  was  a  very  funny  thing  about  Mrs. 
Parvenue."  S/ie — "  Whatwasthat?"  He—"  Why, 
she  went  into  a  carriage-shop  and  wanted  to  buy  a 
ca  rte-de-zisite. " — Ledger. 

Maud — "  Now,  when  /  am  asked  to  sing,  I  never 
say,  '  Oh,  I  can't ! '  but  I  always  sit  right  down  at  the 

piano  and "     Mamie — "  And  let   the  audience 

find  it  out  for  themselves  ?    Yes?" — Truth. 

Little  Dot — "Oh,  mamma,  there's  a  sign  '  Pup- 
pies For  Sale.'  Won't  you  buy  me  one  ?  "  Mamma 
— "  Wait  till  you  are  a  little  older,  dear."  Little  Dot 
— "  But  then  they'll  be  dogs." — Good  News. 

Toots — '"  They  are  going  to  have  the  speeches  be- 
fore the  eating  and  drinking  at  the  Scroggs  dinner." 
Tanks— "  What  is  that  for?"  Tools— "  Old  Soak 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  them." — Truth. 

"  We'll  start  a  prison  paper,"  said  one  Ufe  convict 
to  another.  "  We  will,  and  our  motto  shall  be  : 
'  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.'  "  "  No  ;  our 
motto  shall  be:  'We  have  come  to  stay.." — New 
York  Sun. 

Parker — "  Who  was  that  tough  I  saw  you  with 
to-day.  Hicks?"  Hicks — "Be  careful,  Parker. 
That  man  was  my  twin  brother."  Parker — "  By 
Jove!  Forgive  me,  old  man.  I  ought  to  have 
known ." — Baza  r. 

Seedy  Senex  (the  mendicant) — "Mister,  when  an 
old  fellow  like  me  gets  into  hard  luck,  it's  mighty 
little  courtesy  he  receives."  McGuffy — "  That's  so  ; 
we  can't  even  respect  gray  hairs  when  they  get  into 
the  soup." — Bazar. 

The  old  friend — "  1  hear  you  are  engaged,  Fanny. 
Can  it  be  possible  you  are  going  to  marry  that  young 
Fiddleback?"  The  heiress — "Oh.  no.  He  asked 
me  as  a  favor  to  become  engaged  to  him  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  help  out  his  credit.'' — Life. 

"Jennie,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  go  to  your  father  and 
ask  his  consent  at  once."  "Wait,  George.  Don't 
be  impatient."  said  Jennie  ;  "  wait  until  after  the 
first,  when  my  dressmaker's  bill  comes  in.  He  will 
be  more  willing  to  part  with  me  then." — Bazar. 

Justice  (in  surprise) — "  What's  the  charge,  offi- 
cer?" McGlathery  (new  member  of  the  force)— 
'*  Fer  resistin'  an  officer,  yer  anner.  Oi  troied  t' 
flirt  wid  her  all  th*  way  from  Twinty-Sicond  Strate 
down  to  Union  Square,  an'  she  resisted  me  ivery 
attintion . ' ' — Puck. 

He  (after  the  introduction) — "I  don't  suppose  you 
remember  me,  but  I  think  we  used  to  be  in  the  same 
Sunday-school  class  together."  She — "  I  don't  think 
so.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Sunday-school,  I  was 
always  in  a  girl's  class."  He — "  But  this  was  when 
you  were  a  teacher." — Truth. 

"Why  were  you  s^>  cross  to  your  husband  at 
breakfast?"     "  I  just  couldn't  help  it.     I  fell  as  if 

Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


I  must  scold  at  somebody  or  burst.  Just  physical 
irritability,  you  know — and  then  everything  went 
wrong.  Breakfast  was  late,  the  steak  burned,  the 
coffee  thin,  and  cakes  heavy."  "Then  why  didn't 
you  scold  the  cook?"  "Oh,  I  couldn't.  She'd 
leave." — Life. 

Mr.  Roseberry — ' '  Dis  yere  Chris'pher  Kerlummus 
must  'r  been  'r  pow'ful  smart  sort  'r  chap."  Mr. 
Dewson  (contemptuously) — '  ■  Smart  /  Ef  he'd  corned 
over  yere  an'  discovered  Philadelphy  or  even  'r  place 
as  big  as  Hoboken,  yo'  maght  talk  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  findin"  such  'r  monst'ous  piece  ob  de  yearth 
as  dis  yere  country,  why — er — huh  ! — why  he  couldn't 
hev  helped  findin"  it  ef  he'd  'r  tried." — Puck. 


DCLXXVII.— Billof  Fare  for  Six  Persons.  Sunday, 

October  16,  1892. 

Onion  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Creamed  Shrimps. 

Broiled  t^uail  on  Toast. 

Potato  Croquettes.     Green  Peas. 

Bed"  a  la  Mode. 

Celery  Salad. 

Delmonico  Pudding.     Strawberries. 

Fruits. 

Delmonico    Pl.ddi.ng. — Boil  one  quart  of  milk  over  a 

slow  fire,   stirring  often  ;    stir  in   the  yolks  of   four  eggs, 

well   beaten,   four  tablespooofuls  of  corn  starch  wet  with 

milk,    five   tablespoonfuh>  ot  sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ; 

when  uie  mixture  thickens,  pour  it  into  a  tin  kettle,  set  in 

cold  water  00  ice,  to  prevent  curdling  ;  beat  the  whites  of 

the  eggs  to  a  froth  ;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 

one  ounce  of  vanilla  ;  put  the  pudding  into  a  baking-dish, 

frost  with  the  egg,  and  then  brown  in  the  oven. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


The  friends  of  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  have 
had  much  fun  over  the  results  ol  his  attempt  to 
colonize  his  estates  of  Doboz  and  Koebel  with 
gypsies.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the 
tribes  seemed  perfectly  happy  in  their  new  homes, 
and  the  archduke  was  jubilant.  Harvest  time  and 
the  days  of  selecting  recruits  for  the  array  came, 
however.  The  gypsies,  fearing  work  and  service, 
packed  up  their  belongings,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
silently  stole  away.  When  his  imperial  *ighness 
went  out  to  muster  his  gypsy  colonists,  he  found 
none  to  greet  him.  He  will  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. 


The  Greatest  Kace  on  Record 

Is  the  race  for  popularity  won  by  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters.  It  took  the  lead  at  tlie  start  and  distanced 
ail  competitors.  It  eradicates  indigestion,  malarial 
complaints,  ailments  of  the  kidneys,  nervousness, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism.  Physicians  commend,  the 
public  knows  its  value,  the  press  indorses.  •  Grand 
are  its  credentials,  grander  still  its  success. 


An  Abyssinian  merchant  brings  news  from  the 
Mahdi's  capital  at  Omdurman  that  the  population  is 
more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  the  Mahdi's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  would  receive  with  open  arms  any- 
stranger  who  would  try  to  free  the  people.  He  saw 
many  prisoners  there.  All  of  the  young  and  pretty 
women — European,  Egyptian,  and  Turkish — are  in- 
mates of  the  Mahdi's  harem. 


People  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  subject  to 
constipation,  can  regulate  their  bowels  by  the  use 
of  Ayer's  Puis. 


Sophie  Holmes,  the  colored  woman  who  has  for 
more  than  thirty  years  received  a  salary  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  from  the  Treasury  Department,  had  it 
bestowed  upon  her  for  her  honesty  in  guarding  all 
night  a  box  she  found  while  sweeping  out  the  Treas- 
ury. It  contained  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  she  did 
not  quit  it  until  General  Spinner  came  to  take  charge 
of  it. 

Mre.  Jones's  Friends. 

Carrie — "How  I  pity  poor  Mrs.  Jones,  what  a 
thoughtless  husband  she  has  ?" 

Minnie — "Is  that  so?  I  always  thought  him  the 
pink  of  perfection." 

Carrie — "  Away  from  home  he  is,  but  he  never 
lightens  his  wife's  cares  any  and  seems  to  think  she 
never  tires  ;  why,  all  last  spring,  when  it  was  so 
muddy  he  wouldn't  buy  one  of  those  Hartman  Wire 
Mats,  that  had  such  a  run  at  Clark's  hard  ware -store, 
and  whenever  1  called  on  Mrs.  Jones  it  seemed  as 
though  she  had  a  broom  or  a  mop  in  her  hand  clean- 
ing up  after  her  children  or  her  husband." 

Minnie — "  It  does  make  a  big  difference,  no  mis- 
take, about  the  house  work  ;  since  Charlie  bought  a 
Hartman  Mat  for  our  front  door,  I  haven't  had  to 
sweep  half  as  much  as  before,  and  that  fearful  smell 
we  used  to  endure  when  we  had  a  cocoa  mat  is  done 
away  with." 

Carrie — "One  thing  sure,  the  Hartman  Flexible 
Steel  Wire  Mats  are  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  saw  ; 
they  wear  forever,  will  not  hold  vermin  or  breed 
disease,  and  are  really  a  sanitary  necessity." 

Moral  :  Be  sure  when  you  purchase,  your  mat  has 
brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Hartman." 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk   Street,    near  Jackson. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  a  success- 
ful  remedy  for  over  fifty  years. 


REGULAR 

REPUBLICAN 

Municipal  Ticket. 


Mayor WENDELL  EASTON 

Audilor         T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

Sheriff WILLIAM  J.  BLATTNER 

Tax-collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder E.  B.    READ 

County  Clerk. GEORGE  W.  LEE 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney MEYER  JACOBS 

Coroner DR.  WILLIAM  T.  GARWOOD 

Public  Administrator WALTER  B.  BLAIR 

Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

Superintendent  of  Streets . . .  CHARLES  GREENE 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  CHARLES  W.  SLACK 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).. JAMES  M.  TROUTT 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).  GEORGE  H.  BAHRS 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  JOHN  LORD  LOVE 
Superior  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1895) WILLIAM  G.  BRITTAN 

Pob'ce  Judge  (long  term).  . .  .  H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  . .  W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 
Police  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Janu- 
ary. 1893) JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) FRANK  GRAY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) GEO.  P.  GOFF 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

JOHN  F.  MULLEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

ARTHUR  M.  WILLETTS 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) J.  E.  BARRY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (for  unexpired  term  ending 

January,  1893) J.E.BARRY 

Supervisor  First  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  First  Ward   .  .    .EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 
Supervisor  Third  Ward  . .  CARLOS  G.  YOUNG 
Supervisor  Fourth  Ward .  .HENRY  A.  STEFFENS 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward    H.  R.  ROBB1NS 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward W.  E.  LAN  E 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward. .  VICTOR  D.  DUBOSE 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward P.J.COFFEE 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward...  .HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 
Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward  THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 
Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward...  AUGUST  HELBING 

School  Director A.  F.  JOHNS 

School  Director DR.  C.  W.  DECKER 

School  Director        GEORGE  W.  PENNINGTON 

School  Director. JAMES  A.  PARISER 

School  Director LUKE  BATTLES 

School  Director J.  H.  CULVER 

School  Director J.J.DUNN 

School  Director PAUL  BARB1ERI 

School  Director WILLIAM  H.EASTLAND 

School  Director CO.  SWANBERG 

School  Director   .  HARVEY  L.  SANBORN 

School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

School  Director  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1893) A.F.JOHNS 


LEGISLATIVE    TICKET. 


FOB    STATE    SENATORS. 

17th  District .JAMES  CRAVEN 

19th  District JOSEPH  WINDROW 

2151  District L.  H.  VAN  SCHAICK 

23dDislrict CHARLES  H.  FANCHER 

25th  District  JOHN  F.  MARTIN 

FOK    ASSEMBLYMEN. 

28th  District PETER  JOSEPH  KELLY 

29th  District  CHARLES  E.  COREY 

30th  District ....  JAMES  J.  FALLON 

31st  District        .  .THOMAS  F.  GRAHAM 

32d  District  JOHN  A.  HOEY 

33d  District  FREDERICK  WOODS 

34th  District  .  J.  F.  McQUAID 

35th  District JOHN  S.  ROBINSON 

36th  District  ALBERT  B.  MAHONEY 

37th  District  ...     JOHN    F.  O'BRIEN 

38th  District  .     .GEORGE  S.  MATHEWS 

39th  District.  JULIUS  KAHN 

40th  District   .  .  ..LOUIS  A.  PHILLIPS 

41st  District  HENRY  C.  DIBBLE 

42d  District  GRANT  ISRAEL 

43d  District  .JOHN   P.  RICE 

44th  District  JAMES   ■ 

45th  District  JOH' 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HEKE: 
The  Light-Running  DOMESTIC 

always  Fir?«t.  always   ltc*t. 
Has    in  HI    tlii-    Progressive    Lead     for   over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it   is  Prac- 
tical, Simple.  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS.  Agent. 
29  Post  Street. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000.000  00 

Surplus     1.OO0.00OOO 

Undivided   Profits     3. 317. 485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord President 

Thomas  BltOWH Cashier 

Hvko.v   Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Modxton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank  :  St. 
Louis,  Boal  nn'ii'-  Savings  Bank ;  Loudon,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  Jt  Sons:  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China. 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BAXKDJG  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,000,000 

Directors : 
Jso.  J.  Valentine,  President;  \V.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  K.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Ekbidge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Houstr  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1802) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     \V.    Scott,    President ;    \V.    \V.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson.  F. 
J.  M.  Haven. 
Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD, 

Casli  Capital 81,000,000 

A--M-t-  2,632,238 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street. 401  Montgomery  Street. 

Loudon  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  \V.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

ippointed  AGENTS  I  <">k 
THE  1  r  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 

of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— Ait  NUMBERS; 

MYDK A  I  LIC- ALL   NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  ANI>  WAGON  DUCK, 

nrUneot  of 
auqualuu  88  -in.  h  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  Co 
15  Ounce*.  Inelual  \  ■-. 

MURPHY,  URAXT  &  CO. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY   T 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

iililllitl 

1  httpCr 

TRY  it: 

Wedding  P.rtle.  Supplied  with    ,11  11,,. 

Ill-Ill  u.l... 
UaM,       "'  '"  ft"*"  "fda.  md 

M"' ""-     I0B  II.,..  si.,  s„„  rrmnelaoo. 

_  ,  1;  ■'■    1  I'm  nil.  si i|.i„i„i. 


ASIIIMII  s-    1   1-1:1..  1 ,  1 

FOLDING  BEDS 


!  I  HI  r 


•ad  B«1 1 


FURNITURE, 

'■I'  1  111  k,  11  1  HAIRS 

C.  P.  \Y  Kit  Kit  .V  CO. 

Poll  .ml   Stockton  SI...  8.  k. 


Insurance 
capital,  $1,000,000, 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  Levisok.  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wll.   I.  Dutton,  Vice-President.         B.  Favmos'ville,  Secretary. 
Louis  Weinm  ins.  Ass't.  Sec'v.         Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Caligraph 


•CC-HITIKTG-     3VE^a_C3 


\  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

I  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 
J         CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


BOKTESTELIi 

DEALERS  I 
IN 


efe    CO. 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
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PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Klevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
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Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
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finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
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New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 
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Don't  advertise  in  a  half-hearted,  listless 
manner  ;  word  your  advertiseraeni  and  run 
it  as  though  you  were  determined  to  reap 
good  results. 

Don't  go  into  a  medium  doubting  its 
efficiency  ;  but  make  up  your  mind  before 
using  it  that  it  is  well-calculated  to  serve 
you,  otherwise  don't  use  it  at  all. 

If  anything  in  the  world  is  worth  doing 
well,  advertising  is  that  thing.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  results  should  never 
accompany  an  order  for  advertising. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  just  what  one 
is  driving  at  in  this  line  of  business  is  in- 
dispensable ;  without  that  there  can  be  no 
faith  or  hope  in  the  outcome. — IV.  W. 
Hallock. 

Ho  \  merchant ;  ho  !  manufacturer ;  ho  ! 
man,  in  whatever  calling.  Enthusiasm  is 
everything.  It  isavitaliorce.  Without  it 
business  drags  or  dies.  One  of  the  accidents 
of  an  advertising  effort  is  that  it  enlists  this 
force.  All  advertising  is  action,  action  of 
the  briskest  kind.  It  wakes  up  every 
energy,  and  by  its  very  activity  ennobles 
the  efforts  made.  If  you  are  afraid  of 
action — if  you  can  not  trust  yourself,  your 
goods,  or  your  working  force  in  the  swift 
current  which  sweeps  toward  success,  do 
not  attempt  to  advertise ;  it  is  fatal  to  slug- 
gish or  timid  men. — Artemas  Ward. 

In  the  death  of  P.  T.  Barnum  the  adver- 
tising world  lost  a  stanch  friend  and  ad- 
vocate. The  great  showman  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  preach  the  possibilities  of 
printers*  ink.  Although  not  a  typical  ad- 
vertiser— his  field  lying  outside  of  ordinary 
paths — he  was  an  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic one,  and  he  has  always  been  quoted 
as  he  deserved  to  be — as  one  of  the  shining 
examples  of  success  attained  through  judi- 
cious advertising. — Printers  Ink. 
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fornia Sauterne  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  i;  quart  bottles. 

Cream   of  Sunt  erne    97.50 

Grand  via  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock    6.00 

Riesling 4.50 

Slllery  Rose,  "Champagne  Grapes"....       5.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887.  1888,  1889.  1800,  1S91  vintages. 

CABERNET,  BURGUNDY, 

BOU8SHXON,  ZlM'AM»i:i. 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders   large   or   small,  directed   to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.   DUVALL,  Liveonore.  Cal. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff'. 

From  the  Slteffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  A  merica  for  the  A  mericans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  0/  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  question  of  the  heading  of  the  electoral  ballots 
is  the  most  important  judgment  which  has  been  rendered  by 
that  tribunal  in  years. 

The  court  decides  that  no  ballot  shall  carry  a  general  party 
heading,  and  that  no  vote  shall  be  counted  for  any  candidate 
unless  the  voter,  with  his  own  hand,  affixes  a  stamp  opposite 
the  name  of  such  candidate.     Thus  no  voter  can  vote  the 


straight  ticket  of  his  party  in  its  entirety,  unless  he  separately 
stamps  a  cross  against  ever)'  name  thereon.  Every  name 
which  he  passes  over  he  must  be  held  to  have  scratched. 

The  effect  of  this  new  rule  will  be  to  put  a  stop  to  voting 
straight  party  tickets.  At  the  last  election  in  San  Francisco, 
fourteen  thousand  votes,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  parties,  were  straight — that  is  to  say,  the  voter  received 
from  the  agent  of  his  party  a  party  ticket  which  he  proceeded 
to  vote  as  a  whole,  without  looking  at  it.  In  so  doing  he 
voted  for,  perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  candidates  of  whose  quali- 
fications for  the  offices  they  sought  he  could  form  no  opinion. 
He  voted  for  them  because  they  were  the  choice  of  his 
party  boss,  and  for  party's  sake  he  swallowed  them  whole. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  practice  tended  to  de- 
feat the  object  of  the  ballot,  and  was  irreconcilable  with  any 
theory  of  representative  government.  In  effect,  it  dele- 
gated to  the  party  bosses  a  sovereignty  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  keep  under  his  own  hat.  It  made  the  boss 
supreme  and  the  citizen  a  mere  instrument  for  carrying  out 
his  will. 

The  new  rule  changes  all  this.  A  voter  may  still  vote  a 
straight  party  ticket ;  but  to  do  so  he  must  go  over  every 
name  thereon  and  stamp  a  cross  against  each.  This  wiH 
compel  the  voter  to  scrutinize  the  names  on  his  ticket,  and 
to  vote  knowingly  on  each.  He  can  not  shirk  his  duty  and 
let  the  party  boss  choose  for  him.  He  must  choose  for  him- 
self. And  as  the  operation  of  stamping  a  long  ticket  will  be 
tedious,  it  is  odds  that  when  he  comes  to  names  which  he 
never  heard  before,  or  to  the  names  of  men  whom  he  does 
not  heartily  approve,  he  will  pass  them  over,  in  order  to  have 
more  time  to  stamp  the  candidates  who  are  really  the  men 
of  his  choice.  Thus  the  probable  effect  of  the  ruling  of  the 
supreme  court  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
candidates  who  are  unknown  and  for  candidates  who  are  not 
personally  respected,  but  who  found  places  on  the  ticket 
through  the  favor  of  a  boss.  People  who  would  have  voted 
for  these  under  the  old  fashion  of  voting  straight  tickets,  will 
simply  ignore  them  by  failing  to  affix  the  stamp  opposite 
their  names,  and  they  will  probably  be  defeated  in  conse- 
quence.    This  will  be  a  great  gain  for  purity  at  elections. 

But  the  effect  will  not  stop  here.  It  is  the  straight  tickets — 
amounting  on  the  average  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  vote  cast — which  give  conventions  and  bosses  their 
power.  Under  the  present  system,  a  boss  can  promise  a 
candidate  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  party  vote 
sure,  from  straight  tickets,  and  probably  another  fourth  or 
third  from  voters  who  scratch  their  tickets  on  certain  names 
for  personal  reasons  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  party  vote, 
the  candidate  must  rely  on  his  own  merits  and  his  own  efforts. 
But  the  vote  which  the  boss  can  promise  him  gives  him  such 
a  start  in  the  race  that  it  is  wiser  for  him  to  deal  with  the 
boss  and  pay  his  assessment  to  the  party  campaign  fund  than 
to  put  his  fortune  to  the  test  on  an  independent  ticket.  Un- 
der the  new  system  the  boss  has  no  goods  to  selL  He  can 
not  promise  the  straight  vote,  for  there  will  be  none.  Nor 
can  he  give  any  assurance  that  a  candidate  who  is  destitute 
of  personal  strength  will  poll  any  given  proportion  of  the 
votes  of  those  who  scratch,  for  he  can  not  tell  any  better  than 
the  candidate  himself  how  many  names  the  voter  will  choose 
to  take  the  trouble  to  stamp.  It  would  seem  that  the  vocation 
of  the  boss  will  be  gone,  and  when  he  tries  to  dispose  of  a 
nomination  he  will  be  told  that  he  has  no  goods  to  sell. 

There  will  always  be  party  conventions  and  party  slates. 
But  their  functions,  instead  of  being  mandatory,  will  simply 
be  advisory.  At  present,  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a 
political  party  is  expected  to  vote  his  party  ticket,  and  it  is 
pretty  well  known  after  election  whether  or  no  he  has  done 
so.  If  he  bolts,  he  rules  himself  out  of  the  party,  so  far  as 
future  favors  are  concerned.  Under  the  new  plan,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  a  man  has  voted.  And  while  a 
voter  may  have  voted  faithfully  for  the  President,  or  the  gov- 
ernor, or  the  mayor  of  his  party,  so  that  he  can  honestly  say 
he  has  fulfilled  his  party  obligations,  no  one  will  know 
whether  he  took  the  trouble  to  vote  for  all  the  candidates  for 
minor  offices — who  are,  after  all,  the  fellows  who  do  the  mis- 
chief.    Thus  a  convention,  after  adopting  a  slate,  will  be  un- 


able to  give  its  candidates  any  assurance  that  they  will  poll 
the  party  vote,  and  it  will  be  so  little  advantage  to  obtain  the 
indorsement  of  a  convention  that  many  candidates  may  con- 
clude to  dispense  with  it  and  save  their  money.  Thus  the 
convention,  as  a  venal  instrument  of  office-filling,  bids  fair  to 
follow  the  boss  into  retirement ;  and  with  it,  of  course,  the 
ballot-box  stuffer,  the  shoulder-hitter,  and  the  piece-clubs 
will  pass  into  innocuous  desuetude. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  long-established  political 
practice  is  upset  by  an  unexpected  decision  of  court  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  trifling  side  issue.  But  that  seems  destined 
to  be  the  fruit  of  the  ruling  of  the  California  supreme 
court.  Whether  expectedly  or  unexpectedly,  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  fundamental  evil  of  our  system.  Universal 
suffrage,  as  a  political  doctrine,  bade  fair  to  go  to  pieces 
on  the  rock  of  the  solidarity'  of  party  tickets.  A  voter  has 
always  been  free  to  scratch  his  ticket.  But  in  practice,  the 
remedy  has  been  used  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Nearly  all 
illiterate  voters,  and  a  great  many  voters  of  fair  education 
who  place  party  fealty*  above  civic  duty,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  voting  the  straight  ticket  Here  and  there  a  per- 
sonal enemy  of  the  voter  has  been  scratched.  Now  and 
then,  to  oblige  a  friend,  a  voter  has  cast  his  ballot  for  a 
member  of  the  opposite  part)'.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
American  voters,  from  one  reason  or  another,  vote  their 
ticket  from  top  to  bottom,  with  only  two  or  three  scratches. 

The  result  of  the  practice  is  before  us.  When  the  San 
Franciscan  sees  a  solid  eight  or  a  solid  nine  among  the 
supervisors  voting  away  valuable  franchises  for  coin,  or  being 
bribed  to  pass  ordinances  for  street  improvements  which  are 
not  wanted,  he  asks  his  neighbor  how  did  those  thieves 
A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.  get  on  the  board  ?  He  forgets  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr. 
Blaine,  he  voted  his  party*  ticket  straight,  and  so  cast  his 
ballot  for  these  very  knaves  of  whose  rascality  he  now  com- 
plains. 

When  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco  goes  to  Sacramento  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
shame  as  he  observes  how  the  city  delegation  is  shunned  and 
despised  by  the  country  members.  It  is  notorious  that  their 
votes  are  for  sale  to  any  bidder,  and  that  a  vote-broker  hawks 
them  round  among  those  who  want  bills  passed  or  bills  killed, 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session.  This  is  the 
case,  whichever  party  is  in  power  ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  late  lamented  Buckley  transacted  business  in  person, 
while  Higgins  and  Gannon  sometimes  let  an  outside  broker 
make  a  trade.  The  honest  San  Franciscan,  contemplating  this 
scene  of  turpitude,  asks  himself  how  such  rascals  came  to  be 
sent  to  the  legislature  from  San  Francisco.  He  forgets  that, 
in  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  national  ticket  of  his  party,  he 
voted  it  entire,  including  in  his  ballot  one  of  the  very  scoun- 
drels whose  presence  at  Sacramento  shocks  him. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  abolition  of  straight  flckets  by  the 
supreme  court  will  prove  the  first  step  to  a  general  purifica- 
tion of  our  electoral  methods. 


The  Argonaut  had  intended  that  in  these  columns  the 
name  of  Columbus  should  not  appear.  It  was  our  belief 
that  the  tired  citizen,  his  brain  reeling  with  Columbus  articles, 
might  turn  from  his  daily  paper  to  this  journal  and  tind  in  Us 
pages  a  blessed  surcease  from  1492.     But  it  is  not  to  be. 

If  it  be  given  to  our  ancient  and  enterprising  friend, 
Christopher  Columbus,  to  know  what  is  happening  up  here 
on  the  earth,  he  must  be  in  an  uncomfortable  stew  about  his 
reputation — a  thing  that  was  very  dear  to  him  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  flesh,  almost  as  dear,  indeed,  as  coin  and 
titles.  This  Columbian  World's  Fair  of  ours,  together  with 
the  various  celebrations  of  the  anniversaries  of  notable 
dates  in  his  career,  is  certain  to  take  the  old  navigator  from 
the  pedestal  whereon  mendacity,  ignorance,  and  romance 
have  held  him  these  four  hundred  years,  and  reduce  him 
from  the  society  of  historical  statues  to  the  rank  of  the  real 
man  that  he  was.  This  is  inevitable,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  and  the  raucous  parrots  of  conventionality — par- 
ticularly the  parrots  of  journalism — will  be  largel;  sponsi- 
ble for  the  arrest  of  Columbus  and  his  trial 
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at  the  bar  of  truth.  The  world  simply  will  not  stand  the  out- 
pour of  gush  over  the  discoverer  of  America  with  which  the 
newspapers  are  drenching  the  continent,  and  so  causing  its 
inhabitants  madly  to  wish  that  its  discoverer  had  never  been 
born,  and  that  itself  had  remained  hidden  from  European 
ken  in  the  Western  seas.  That  spouting  geyser  of  heroic 
drool,  "Gath,"  the  correspondent,  has  alone  done  Columbus 
a  fatal  injury  by  the  pages  on  pages  of  mush  wherewith  he 
deluged  the  papers  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  Columbian  parade  in  New  York.  Who  waded 
through  that  ocean  of  drivel?  We  ask  every  reader  of  the 
Argonaut  to  place  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  heart  and  hon- 
estly confess  if  he  did.  We  also  ask  any  sane  man,  who 
tried  to  do  it,  if  he  is  not  glad  that  Columbus  is  dead  and 
sorry  that  "  Gath  "  is  alive  ?  And  this  king  of  writers  of  the 
unreadable  sets  the  journalistic  pace.  It  is  "the  thing"  now 
for  the  "special  writers1'  of  the  press — boresome  and  en- 
cyclopedic delvers  into  the  familiar  that  they  are — to  make  a 
hash  of  Columbus  and  the  language  and  spread  the  odious 
mixture  on  the  newspaper  table.  The  revolt,  thus  provoked, 
is  already  making  noticeable  headway,  and  ere  Chicago  has 
bereit  the  last  visitor  to  the  World's  Fair  of  his  ultimate 
dollar,  it  is  quite  likely  that  universal  regret  will  be  felt  that 
Columbus  was  not  hanged  for  his  crimes  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  end  his  days  in  obscurity  and  peace. 

In  the  end,  facts  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  their  own 
against  sentimental  fiction,  and  the  more  that  is  known  of 
Columbus  the  less  admirable  does  he  appear,  either  as  a 
man  or  a  discoverer.  Busy  men,  gifted  with  vengeful 
tempers  and  good  brains,  are  exhuming  brickbats  of  truth 
from  the  dust-heap  of  history  and  heaving  them  with  a 
hearty  good  will  at  the  statue  of  the  Genoese — a  statue  that 
has  been  foisted  as  a  portrait  upon  the  school-children  of 
four  centuries,  and  which  is  still  revered  in  the  editorial  and 
"special"  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Columbus, 
who,  in  the  legend,  stood  an  egg  on  end,  was  himself  a  bad 
one,  according  to  the  newest  and  most  trustworthy  investi- 
gators. But  even  Washington  Irving,  in  the  sustained 
panegyric  which  he  called  the  "Life  of  Columbus,"  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  hints  of  piracy  in  the  early  days 
of  his  hero,  and  all  his  literary  skill  is  not  able  to  hide 
the  rapacity  and  cruelty  with  which  the  discoverer  of 
the  West  Indies  treated  the  awed  and  trusting  natives. 
Columbus,  as  we  all  know,  sent  ship-loads  of  them 
home  to  Spain  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Guacanagari,  the 
Cacique  of  Hayti,  who  received  him  as  a  god,  cared 
for  him  in  sickness,  and  ever  stood  his  friend,  lived 
to  see  his  own  people  reduced  to  bondage,  bitter  toil, 
and  hardship,  and  finally  fled,  ruined  and  broken-hearted, 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  there  to  perish  like  a 
starved  and  hunted  animal.  Irving  glosses  what  he  can 
in  the  conduct  of  the  dauntless  adventurer,  but  the  glowing 
pages  unwillingly  reveal  that  Columbus  was  greedy,  ruthless 
when  interest  or  revenge  prompted,  void  of  honor,  jealous  of 
rivals,  superstitious  beyond  his  age,  and  altogether  a  pretty 
hard  citizen,  even  for  a  Spaniard  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
storms  at  sea  he  was  forever  falling  upon  his  knees  and  vow- 
ing candles  and  silver  images  to  the  Virgin,  and  when  on 
shore  marching  bare-footed  in  his  shirt  to  shrines  in  fulfill- 
ment of  these  obligations.  Despite  such  evidences  of  piety, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  not  squeamish,  and 
has  admitted  many  a  queer  character  to  the  calendar,  has 
drawn  the  line  at  Christopher,  and  to  this  day  he  remains  un- 
canonized. 

This  is  the  best  that  his  admirers  can  do  for  him  in  paint- 
ing his  likeness.  Less  partial  writers  attack  not  only  his 
personal  qualities,  but  endeavor  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
great  a  navigator  after  all — that,  in  reality,  he  stumbled  upon 
the  outlyi#g  islands  of  the  new  world  much  as  Marshall 
chanced  upon  the  first  Californian  gold  nugget  at  Sutter's 
Fort.  And  the  facts,  we  rejoice  to  say  (in  view  of  the  in- 
tolerable downpour  of  contemporaneous  newspaper  eulogy), 
support  this  contention,  which  is  ably  set  forth  in  part  by 
Professor  Huge,  in  one  of  the  October  magazines.  In  his 
paper,  the  professor  hardly  touches  upon  the  highly  important 
fact  that  long  before  Columbus  went  forth  on  his  quest  for 
India,  he  had  voyaged  to  Iceland,  where  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  a  strange  continent  lay  to  the  West.  As 
early  as  995,  Bjarni,  the  Norwegian,  sailed  along  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  but  did  not 
land.  Lief  Lricson,  live  years  later,  put  out  for  the  new 
world  and  established  a  camp  at  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  naming  the  country  Vinland,  and  for  twelve  years 
the  colony  was  maintained.  The  frightful  cold  of  the  winter 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  aborigines  were  more  than  the 
Norsemen  could  stand.  But  Professor  Ruge  hits  Columbus 
a  daggering  blow,  by  not  only  showing  how  prevalent  in  his 
time  was  the  belief  in  Europe  that  India  could  be  reached 
by  westward  voyaging,  but  by  proving  that  in  his  original 
cruise  he  followed  slavishly  Toscanelli's  map,  based  on 
Marco  Polo's  and  Conti's  travels.     Says  Ur.  Kuge : 

["he   -oast  line  of  Europe,  from  Scotland  southward*,   and    the 


western  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Guinea,  had  been  correctly  depicted 
by  the  skilled  cartographers  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Now  it  was  necessary, 
from  the  information  given  by  Polo  in  writing  and  by  Conti  in  con- 
versation, to  construct  a  picture  of  the  position  and  size  of  the  countries 
of  Asia— a  picture  which  might  claim  to  give  a  true,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
probable,  presentation  of  the  facts.  A  sketch  made  it  quite  clear  to 
the  Italian  cosmographer  that  the  western  ocean  was  very  small.  The 
conviction  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  he  came  to  think  that  a  man 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico,  for  example— if  I  may  borrow  the 
geographical  language  of  our  own  time — would  be  on  the  east  coast  of 
Japan.  He  knew  how  the  Portugese  were  exerting  themselves  to 
find  a  wav  to  India  round  Africa.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  the  voyage  to  the 
west  was  sketched  out  in  his  fainuus  letter  |to  the  king's  confessor, 
Canon  Hernarn  Marliny,  dated  June  25.  1474]  with  such  assurance, 
such  certainly  of  success,  that  any  sailor  could  steer  his  course  thereby. 
Toscanelli  had  added  an  accurate  map,  on  which  the  coasts  of  well- 
known  countries  were  to  be  seen  depicted  with  great  exactness  ;  he 
had  introduced  the  Islands  Anlilia  and  Zipangu  (Japan),  and  China, 
according  to  calculations  made  from  Polo's  travels,  and  had  described 
the  route  in  such  definite  terms  that  a  man  might  steer  blindly  by  it. 
Columbus  had  this  plan  on  board  on  his  first  voyage,  and  guided  him- 
self thereby." 

That  is  to  say,  Columbus  had  no  notion  of  the  vastness 
of  the  ocean  upon  which  he  entered,  thinking  that  a  mere 
narrow  sea  lay  before  him,  and  when  he  encountered  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  believed  he  had  found  the  lands 
down  in  Toscanelli's  map.  He  died  in  that  belief.  In 
short,  the  Columbus  whose  name  is  becoming  to  the  people 
of  this  unhappy  republic  a  brain-blighting  affliction,  was  little 
better  than  a  lucky  blunderer,  who  happened  to  get  to  sea 
ahead  of  others  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  never 
breathed  the  discovery  which  has  made  his  name  immortal 
it  would  soon  have  been  achieved  by  somebody. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  now  that  the  opening  of  the 
fair  is  so  near,  to  stem  the  tide  of  grewsome  gush.  The 
Chicago  show  must  have  a  tutelary  deity,  and  Columbus  has 
been  elected.  But  it  is  not  unsolacing  to  note  that  Professor 
Ruge  smashes  one  of  the  clay  feet  of  the  idol  by. recalling 
the  manner  in  which  Saint  Christopher  did  a  poor  sailor  out 
of  a  few  dollars. 

"  The  queen  had  promised  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  maravedis  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  thirty  dollars)  to  the  man  who  should  first 
set  eyes  on  the  long-sought  land.  At  last,  on  October  12th,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sailor  named  Rodrigo,  of  Triana,  saw  from 
the  Pinta,  which  was  in  advance,  the  low  shores  of  an  island  shining  in 
the  morning  light.  A  not  very  fine  trait  in  the  character  of  Columbus 
is  revealed  by  his  assertion  at  a  later  time  that  he  had  seen  a  light  mov- 
ing along  the  shore  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening,  and  there- 
fore had  the  first  claim  to  the  reward.  And  he  actually  had  the  money 
paid  to  him.  If  we  consider  the  probable  distance  of  the  ship  from 
land  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  if  we  remember  that  die  island 
was  a  flat  coral  island,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  even  the  tree-tops  on 
the  island.  A  light  on  the  shore  would  certainly  have  been  invisible. 
At  the  best,  Columbus  made  a  mistake." 

He  certainly  did — precisely  the  same  sort  of  mistake  that 
journalists  with  free  pens  and  orators  with  rhetorical  tongues 
are  making  at  present,  in  consciously  saying  the  things  that 
are  not  so  about  this  Genoese  adventurer,  who  never  let  a 
maravedi  slip  by  him  if  he  could  help  it.  We  can  forgive 
his  greed,  pardon  his  piracy,  wink  at  his  slave-dealing,  and 
blink  at  his  rapacity  and  cruelty  ;  but  one  thing  this  nation  and 
century  will  not  stand  :  Out  of  respect  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, and  in  necessary,  desperate  self-defense,  the  intelligent 
of  all  lands  will  protest  against  having  Christopher  Columbus 
imposed  upon  them  as  an  aquatic  George  Washington. 

One  of  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  by  Demo- 
crats ever  since  the  present  campaign  opened  is  :  Is  Grover 
Cleveland  a  Democrat?  There  were  Democrats  of  rank 
and  standing  in  the  party,  and  some  of  them  were  here  in 
California,  who  were  bold  enough  before  the  Chicago  con- 
vention to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  Cleveland 
was  not  a  Democrat ;  but  most  of  them  have  eaten  their 
crow  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  are  now  perfectly 
silent  on  the  subject. 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
express  its  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Dem- 
ocracy. In  reply  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dana,  asking  why  he 
opposed  the  candidacy  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  sage  of  the 
Sun  made  the  following  direct  reply  : 

1.  Because  Grover  Cleveland  is  not  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 

2.  Because  he  is  not  a  Democrat  at  all.  but  first,  last,  and  exclusively 
a  promoter  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

3.  Uecause,  though  elected  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, his  administration  was  not  conducted  for  the  establishment  of 
Democratic  ideas  or  for  the  benefit  ol  the  Democracy,  but  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  the  exaltation  of  his  own 
preposterous  self-conceit. 

4.  Because,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  cranky  and  whimsical  notions,  he 
adopted  the  ;uili-I>mocratic  Chinese  system  of  literary  examinations  as 
the  test  of  admission  into  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 

5.  Because  he  wrecked  the  government  in  1888  by  interjecting  into 
the  platform  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  to  be  realized  through  a  free- 
trade    reform    of  the    lariff,   to    the    exclusion   of  every  other    reform 

lllrrrnf. 

'  Because  he  is  now  professing  to  be  devoted  to  ihe  anti-Democratic 
Australian  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  well. established  Democratic 
policy  of  universal  suffrage. 

v.  license,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tilden,  "  he  is  the  most  selfish 
politician  I  have  ever  known." 

8.  Because,  under  his  lead,  if  he  could  lead  anything  but  the  schemes 


of  his  own  ignorant,  narrow,  and  fruitless  mind,  the  Democracy  would 
be  led  to  fatal  defeat. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  such  language  as 
this.  Dana  declares  not  only  that  Grover  Cleveland  is  not 
a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  but  that  he  is  not  a  Democrat  at 
all.  This  letter  was  written  before  Cleveland  made  public 
his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  nomination.  Had 
it  been  written  afterward,  Mr.  Dana  might  have  added  to  it 
the  statement  that  a  candidate  who  tries  to  dodge  and 
evade  the  main  issue  presented  by  the  platform  of  his 
party,  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  being  what  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  declares  the  party  to  be — 
free-traders — is  not  a  Democrat  at  all,  but  merely  an  ex- 
pediency candidate,  whose  only  platform  is  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Cleveland  to  deny  that  the  Watterson 
plank  of  the  Chicago  platform  was  a  free-trade  plank  ;  but 
Henry  Watterson  said  so,  'and  declared  with  glee  that  it  was 
a  direct  blow  at  protection  in  every  form,  incidental  or  other- 
wise. The  London  Times,  of  September  28th,  thus  con- 
strues the  platform  : 

"  The  declaration  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  in  favor 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  was  as  unqualified  as  it  was  unexpected.  It 
contested  not  only  the  economical  expediency  of  protective  duties,  but 
the  constitutional  competence  of  the  legislature  to  impose  any  duties 
whatever  for  any  other  purpose  or  to  any  greater  extent  than  might  be 
required  to  meet  the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  This  policy,  if 
fairly  and  logically  carried  out,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  i  k<>m 

FREE  TRADE  IN  THE   PRACTICAL   FORM  IN  WHICH    WE  ARE   FAMILIAR 
WITH  IT." 

That  eminent  organ  of  the  Mugwumps,  the  Providence 
Journal,  says  of  the  tariff"  paragraphs  of  Cleveland's  letter 
of  acceptance  that  they  are  "thoroughly  confusing  as  to 
what  sort  of  tariff  Mr.  Cleveland  really  believes  in."  Hven 
the  New  York  Times,  a  devoted  Cleveland  organ,  character- 
izes the  letter  as  disappointing,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
independent  newspaper  of  standing  which  regards  it  as 
creditable  either  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  judgment  or  his  moral 
courage.  It  is  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  the  protectionist 
Democrats  of  New- York  believe  he  is  with  them,  while  at 
the  genuine  free-traders,  of  whom  Watterson  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative, he  "winks  the  other  eye." 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  accession  of  strength  on 
Cleveland's  part,  and  even  the  men  of  standing,  who  are  ac- 
cused of  having  gone  over  to  him,  hasten  to  deny  it.  The 
Democrats  have  been  rejoicing  over  the  desertion  of  Judge 
Gresharn,  Judge  Cooley,  and  Wayne  McVeagh  from  Har- 
rison to  Cleveland  ;  but  Gresharn  and  Cooley  have  denied 
the  story  flatly,  and  as  McVeagh  was  a  Mugwump  any  way, 
he  is  no  loss  to  the  Republican  party.  Judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  after  the  eighth  day  of  November  it  will 
not  make  much  difference  whether  Cleveland  is  a  Democrat 
or  not. 

There  are  reasons  why  Americans,  especially  Americans 
who  write,  should  rejoice  that  they  do  not  live  in  Germany. 
In  that  country  a  great  deal  of  good  beer  is  to  be  had,  it  is 
true,  and  also  considerable  liberality  of  thought  exists  ;  but 
the  latter  is  not  so  evenly  distributed  as  the  beer,  and  dis- 
comfort occasionally  ensues  in  consequence.  If  the  Argo- 
naut, for  illustration,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  published  in 
Germany,  it  would  appear  only  at  extremely  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  its  editors  would  spend  most  of  their  time  in  jail, 
enriching  their  minds  by  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works, 
which  are  as  plentiful  in  the  Kaiser's  realm  as  free  lights  in 
Ireland.  But  philosophy  is  a  poor  substitute  for  freedom,  a 
fact  which  Herr  Reicher,  of  Treves,  is  at  this  moment  hav- 
ing borne  in  upon  him  through  the  bars  of  his  cell 
in  the  prison  of  that  ancient  city.  The  offense  for  which 
this  gentleman  has  been  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  con- 
finement was  his  temerity  in  ridiculing  the  "  Holy  Coat," 
alleged  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Saviour,  and  for 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  because  they  encour- 
aged the  multitudes  of  people  who  came  to  kneel  and  view 
the  sacred  garment  to  believe  that  it  possessed  miraculous 
healing  powers.  Herr  Sonnenburg,  who  published  Herr 
Reicher's  observations,  has  been  given  three  weeks  under 
lock  and  key  to  remind  him  that,  though  this  is  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  claws  of  Rome  are  still  sharp  enough  to 
scratch.  The  charge  on  which  this  pair  of  moderns  were 
convicted  was  blasphemy.  The  Argonaut  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  "Holy  Coat"  when  that  preposterously 
fraudulent  rag  was  hung  before  th"e  altar  in  Treves  to  attract 
pilgrims  and  pennies — enough,  indeed,  to  warrant  life  im- 
prisonment for  its  editors,  if  our  enlightened  but  ham- 
pered friend,  Archbishop  Riordan,  enjoyed  here  the  same 
degree  of  secular  power  that  his  brother  prelates  of 
Germany  exercise.  There  is  the  "Wrist  of  the  Grand- 
mother of  God,"  too,  which  was  exposed  for  venera- 
tion in  New  York  not  long  ago.  It  worked  many 
miracles,  and  that  broad  -  minded  American,  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  went  down  on  his  knees  before  the  holy  relic  and 
kissed  it,  and  mumbled  his  beads,  and  indorsed  all  the  super- 
natural removal  of  cancers,  short  legs,  delirium  tremens,  and 
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other  chastisements  of  the  faithful  in  the  vast  Hibernian 
colony  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
Argonaut  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Wrist — which  netted 
the  church  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  so  brisk  was 
the  sale  of  admission  tickets — so  disrespectfully,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  Brother  Corrigan  would  make  it  a  hanging 
matter  if  he  could.  On  the  whole,  residence  in  Germany 
must  be  regarded  as  unpleasant  for  such  as  do  not,  like 
Mayor  Grant,  of  New  York,  suffer  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  drop  on  their  marrow-bones  and  kiss  Mr.  Corrigan's  hand 
when  he  deigns  to  appear,  and  who  are  not  of  that  reverent 
cast  of  intellect  which  sees  nothing  unreasonable  or  incon- 
gruous in  the  belief  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  mani- 
fests his  omnipotent  benevolence  through  old  clothes  and 
fragments  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  far  more  agreeable,  and 
safer,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  to  which  the  ozone  of  com- 
mon sense  is  imparted  by  the  education  of  the  populace  in 

the  public  schools. 

— ♦ — 

An  attempt  by  certain  retail  dealers  in  San  Francisco  to 
adopt  the  practice  in  usage  in  New  York  and  London,  of  re- 
quiring shop-girls,  or,  to  use  their  own  term,  "  salesladies," 
to  dress  uniformly  in  black,  has  led  to  strong  protests  from 
the  ladies  in  question.  They  take  the  ground  that  the  rule 
about  dress  is  an  invasion  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  do  their  duty  faithfully  in  selling  goods,  the 
store-keeper  has  no  call  to  interfere  with  their  costume.  In 
theory,  they  are  unquestionably  right.  But  in  practice  a 
store-keeper  has  also  the  right  to  say  that,  in  selecting  his 
female  clerks,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  those  who  dress 
in  modest  black  rather  than  to  those  who  sport  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow. 

It  is  a  mere  question  of  taste.  Comely  shop-girls  are  one 
of  the  attractions  of  a  well-ordered  retail  store.  They  dress 
it  as  mirrors,  or  handsome  carpets,  or  curtains,  or  frescoed 
ceilings  and  walls  do.  In  what  attire — black  or  colors — will 
they  be  the  most  attractive  ?  The  New  York  dry-goods  man 
or  candy-dealer  answers — in  black.  He  goes  further.  Find- 
ing that  tall  girls  in  tight-fitting  black  gowns,  with  long, 
bell-shaped  skirts,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  short 
girls,  he  tries  to  engage  none  but  girls  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  with  shapely  figures.  He  breaks  no  moral  or  social 
law  in  so  doing.  His  rule  is  hard  on  the  mignonnes;  but, 
when  they  were  growing,  why  did  they  not  grow  a  little 
taller?  If  a  shop-keeper  prefers  to  employ  tall,  slender  bru- 
nettes instead  of  short,  fat,  red-headed  girls,  there  is  no 
statute  to  say  him  nay. 

It  would  seem  that  the  San  Francisco  dealers  will  carry 
their  point,  if  they  stick  to  it,  and  that  the  girls  who  secede 
on  the  ground  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  wear  black, 
will  simply  throw  themselves  out  of  a  job,  and  be  laughed 
at  into  the  bargain. 

The  Call,  which  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  shop-girls, 
speaks  of  the  black  gowns  as  a  livery.  Uniform  would  be 
a  more  exact  word.  A  livery  is  a  badge  of  servitude,  and 
as  such  it  is  hated  by  those  who  object  to  parade  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  their  own  masters.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  humiliation  in  wearing  livery  any  more  than  there 
is  disgrace  in  waiting  on  table  or  in  driving  a  carriage.  In 
this  country,  a  man  who  puts  his  servants  in  conspicuous 
livery  is  presumably  a  snob,  who  advertises  simultaneously 
the  length  of  his  purse  and  the  narrowness  of  his  soul. 
An  American  who  does  so,  copies  the  manners  of  Europeans 
whom  he  has  seen  abroad  ;  he  imagines  that  he  will  make 
himself  as  good  as  a  lord  by  imitating  the  lord's  foibles. 
But  the  snobbery  begins  and  ends  with  the  master,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  man.  If  honest  John  waits  well  at  table 
and  drives  his  horses  skillfully,  he  is  none  the  worse  for 
wearing  purple  or  canary  plush. 

But  the  modest  sable  which  the  shop-girls  are  asked  to 
don  is  not  in  any  degree  a  badge  of  servitude.  It  is  a 
deference  to  the  cult  of  beauty  and  fitness.  It  is  a  uniform, 
like  the  uniform  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  on  national  ships  wear  uniforms,  in  order  that  they 
shall  be  recognized  by  comrades  in  battle,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  taken  for  spies,  if  they  are  made  prisoners. 
Their  gay  costumes  of  blue,  and  green,  and  yellow,  and  red, 
with  ornamental  facings,  have  never  been  deemed  unpleasing 
to  the  female  eye.  On  the  contrary,  the  wearer  of  a  military 
or  naval  uniform  has  generally  been  a  greater  favorite  with 
young  ladies  than  the  poor  civilian  who  is  doomed  to  wear 
raiment  of  sober  hue.  These  very  shop-girls  who  are  pro- 
testing against  the  new  regulation  would  rather  dance  at  a 
picnic  or  ball  with  the  wearer  of  a  uniform  than  with  a  better 
man  in  mufti.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  their  principles  with 
their  practice. 

All  these  petty  matters  of  dress  and  equipment  are  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  convenience  and  fitness.  We  put 
policemen  in  uniform  because  the  garb  enables  a  citizen  who 
needs  them  to  distinguish  them  at  sight,  and  because  it  im- 
poses certain  restrictions  on  their  behavior.  We  give  to 
ladies  the  widest  liberty  of  choice  in  regard  to  the  shape  and 
the  color  of  their  attire  ;  because  in  a  ball-room,  or  at  a  the- 


atre, or  other  public  assemblage,  contrasts  of  costume  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  If  every  lady  dressed  alike,  such  gath- 
erings would  be  as  unsightly  as  Quaker  meetings.  Men 
also  are  free  to  dress  as  they  please,  but  taste  regulates  their 
choice  ;  except  at  a  picnic,  or  a  flower-show,  or  a  fete 
champetre,  nine  men  out  of  ten  wear  black  coats,  simply  be- 
cause most  men  look  better  in  black  coats  than  in  the  few 
colors  which  are  admissible.  The  case  of  those  whose  appear- 
ance is  part  of  the  spectacle  in  which  they  figure  is  very 
different.  In  a  ballet  or  in  a  spectacular  scene  on  the  stage, 
every  costume  is  designated  by  the  stage- director  ;  it  would 
spoil  everything  if  each  were  allowed  to  dress  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  or  her  own  fancy.  And  no  one  ever 
called  a  stage-costume  a  livery. 

These  young  ladies  should  not  object  to  dressing  uniformly 
when  on  duty  in  the  stores.  They  are  part  of  the  setting  of 
the  scene,  and  they  should  try  to  make  themselves  as  attract- 
ive as  they  can.  As  a  rule,  their  taste  is  not  cultivated. 
When  they  choose  their  own  clothes,  they  often  make  guys 
of  themselves.  They  have  rarely  any  conception  of  the 
harmony  of  colors  or  of  the  philosophy  of  shape.  One  con- 
stantly sees  a  really  pretty  shop-girl  converted  into  a  cari- 
cature by  an  ill-chosen  combination  of  colors.  It  is  render- 
ing her  a  service  to  rescue  her  from  such  self-sacrifice. 
A  well-made  girl,  clothed  in  a  well-made,  light-fitting  black 
frock,  is  almost  always  a  pleasing  object  of  contemplation, 
while  the  same  girl  in  the  make-up  she  would  choose  for 
herself  is  often  a  horror  to  gods  and  men. 

The  week  that  glides  into  the  past  with  its  history  unsoiled 
by  some  discreditable  deed  of  the  New  York  World%  is,  we 
should  judge,  deemed  a  week  lost  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer. 
The  ingenuity  displayed  by  that  dealer  in  news,  real  and 
counterfeit,  in  violating  the  rules  of  conduct  which  govern 
honest  journals  and  gentlemen,  suggests  to  the  charitable 
that  the  man  is  under  a  mania  which  prompts  him  irresistibly 
to  the  commission  of  newspaper  crime.  But  a  month  has 
elapsed  since  the  Worlds  attempt  to  rob  the  Sun  of  one 
thousand  dollars  by  means  of  forged  dispatches  was  exposed  ; 
less  than  that  period  has  expired  since  New  York  was  out- 
raged and  exasperated  by  the  efforts  of  Pulitzer's  city  editor 
and  reporters  to  bring  in  cholera  germs  from  the  quarantined 
fleet — efforts  so  determined  that  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
compelled  to  draw  revolvers  in  order  to  prevent  their  success. 
Now  the  Worldhas  shamed  the  journalistic  profession  again — 
so  far  as  a  Pulitzer  is  capable  of  doing  that — by  a  mean 
burglary  and  a  knavish  breach  of  faith.  Miss  Harriet 
Monroe,  selected  to  compose  the  ode  to  be  read  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  World's  Fair,  sends  to  the  Argonaut 
a  copy  of  a  communication  from  her  which  appeared  in  the 
Critic  of  the  first  instant,  under  the  heading  of  "Disgrace- 
ful Journalism."  This  communication  sets  forth  that  a  few 
copies  of  the  poem  were  type-written  and  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  ceremonies  committee.  An  agent  of  the 
World  stole  one,  and  wired  it  to  his  paper.  Miss  Monroe 
learned  that  some  New  York  paper  had  her  poem,  and,  at 
her  request,  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press, 
on  September  24th,  sent  a  dispatch  to  all  their  corres- 
pondents stating  that  the  ode  had  been  copyrighted,  that 
correct  copies  would  be  furnished  to  all  newspapers  in  time 
for  publication  on  October  22d,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  author  that  no  paper  should  print  it  before  that  date. 
Honor  has  no  place  in  Uncle  Pulitzer's  mock-auction  rooms, 
but  he  has  some  fear  of  the  law.  His  Chicago  corres- 
pondent was  instructed  by  him  to  find  out  about  the  copy- 
right. The  correspondent  replied  that  he  could  find  out 
nothing.  Thus  reassured,  Uncle  Pulitzer,  happy  at  the 
prospects  of  once  more  getting  ahead  of  his  contemporaries 
without  expense,  forwarded  a  telegram  to  his  Chicago  re- 
porter which  is  as  clear  a  revelation  of  his  mind  as  is  the 
sign  of  three  balls  of  the  pawnbroker's  trade.     Here  it  is  : 

"We  will  take  our  chances  on  it.  Interview  Miss  Monroe  to-mor- 
row and  get  a  good  talk  with  her  about  ode  and  literature  generally. 
Explain  to  her  that  the  World  could  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
public  such  a  grand  poem,  and  tell  her  how  much  better  to  have  the 
World  treat  it  as  it  will  to-morrow,  making  it  the  great  feature  of  the 
day,  than  to  have  it  peddled  around  among  the  little  papers. 

"The  World." 

Miss  Monroe  declined  the  high  honor  of  an  interview  with 
the  thief,  but  the  poem  appeared  in  the  World,  so  mangled, 
she  says,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  It  was  a  dirty  trick, 
but  it  came  well  under  the  head  of  what  Uncle  Pulitzer  and 
his  kind  call  "business."  For  Pulitzer  is  not  alone  in  this 
species  of  "enterprise."  Dirty  tricks  are  catching.  The 
press  committee  of  the  Columbian  celebration  in  New  York 
supplied  to  each  of  the  newspapers,  some  days  in  advance  of 
the  parade,  drawings  of  the  principal  floats.  The  representa- 
tive of  each  paper  signed  an  agreement  not  to  publish  the 
cuts  until  October  2d,  the  day  after  the  procession.  But  the 
Press  broke  forth  and  printed  them  before  the  celebration 
came  off.  The  thing  in  itself  is  not  of  great  importance,  but 
the  hardy  disregard  of  a  pledge  is  indicative  of  the  black- 
guard depravity  which  is  characteristic  of  sensational  journal- 


ism through  and  through.  The  performances  of  such  papers 
as  the  World  and  the  Press  are  working  out  one  good  result, 
however.  The  tide  of  disgust  with  newspapers  of  their  kind 
is  rising  very  fast,  and  the  outcome  must  be  a  demand  for  a 
cleaner  journalism  that  will  affect  the  daily  press  as  a  whole. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  came  from  the  older 
States  of  the  republic  to  California  in  the  early  days  of 
the  gold  excitement  had  had  more  or  less  practical  ex- 
perience in  relation  to  State  banks  and  the  paper  bills  issued 
from  them  which  were  current  as  money.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  discounts  on  the  bills  of  so-called  solvent 
banks  in  ever)'  locality.  They  had  suffered  losses  conse- 
quent upon  holding  the  bills  of  broken  banks  and  loss  by 
counterfeit  bills.  They  were  aware  of  the  precariousness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  paper  issue  of  the  State  banks,  of 
even  the  better  banks,  and  were  resolved  upon  substantial 
currency  —  gold  and  silver.  In  California,  the  coined 
precious  metals  have  been  the  common  medium.  But 
in  the  States,  gold  was  rarely  used  in  ordinary  cir- 
culation and  silver  coins  were  the  convenient  subsidiary 
money,  while  bank-bills,  of  from  one  dollar  upwards,  fur- 
nished the  customary  individual  and  community  purposes. 
The  banks,  in  the  event  of  failure,  paid  the  depositors  agree- 
ably to  the  financial  backing ;  but  the  holders  of  the  bank- 
bills  were  in  no  respect  assured,  unless  in  case  of  assets  in 
proportion  to  liabilities,  and  these  usually  amounted  to 
nothing.  They  were  called  State  banks,  but  the  State  was 
not  in  any  measure  responsible  or  involved  in  them.  Their 
solvency  and  condition  rested  entirely  upon  the  worth  and 
credit  of  the  incorporators  as  individuals,  and  the  stated 
amount  of  each  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  was  the  sum 
of  his  personal  liability.  An  incorporator  might  be  worth  a 
million,  but  in  case  of  failure  of  the  bank  he  was  responsi- 
ble only  for  the  sum  to  which  he  had  stipulated  in  the 
charter  of  the  bank.  Thus  the  institution  rested  solely  upon 
stipulated  personal  security. 

Against  this  kind  of  banks  the  first  State  constitution  of 
California  amply  provided.  Banks  of  circulation  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1879 
adhered  to  the  rule  of  the  constitution  of  1849  in  relation  to 
banks.  Gold  and  silver  was  the  legal-tender  money  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  so  remains.  Only  the  guaranteed  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  is  legal  tender  in  California-  The  bills 
of  national  banks,  secured  for  their  full  face  value  to  the 
holders,  are  legal  tender  and  current  as  money.  The  people 
of  California  will  not  tolerate  State  banks  or  private  banks 
of  issue.  But  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  at  Chi- 
cago, last  June,  adopted  the  platform  in  which  is  contained 
the  plank  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  ten  per  cent,  tax 
on  State-bank  issues  by  the  government,  which  is  equivalent 
virtually  to  the  rehabilitation  and  reestablishment  of  State 
banks  in  every  State.  This  project  of  swamping  the  State 
banks  is  advocated  by  the  Cleveland  Democratic  organs. 
But  California  is  a  poor  State  in  which  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  rotten  banks. 


Among  the  acts  of  the  California  legislature,  approved 
March  17,  1S91,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  coming  election  in 
November,  is  that  to  determine  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
on  the  adoption  of  an  educational  qualification  of  voters, 
with  the  view  to  an  amendment  of  the  State  constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  will.     The  act  provides  : 

"  Thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  general  State  election,  the  governor 
shall  issue  his  proclamation  calling  upon  the  electors  to  signify  at  said 
election  their  will  as  to  whether  an  educational  qualification  should  be 
required  of  voters  in  this  Slate,  by  placing  upon  the  ballots  the  words, 
'  For  an  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter  to  be  able  to 
write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language,'  or  the  words  '  Against  an  educational  qualification,"  "  etc. 

The  votes  so  cast  are  to  be  transmitted,  in  abstract,  to  the 
secretary  of  State,  the  same  as  the  abstract  of  votes  for 
Slate  officers.  Voters  who  favor  such  amendment,  to  insure 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  guard  against  ignorant,  illiterate, 
and  debauched  voters  perverting  the  ballot-box,  must  not  fail 
to  cast  their  vote  accordingly. 

The  "Argonaut  Municipal  Ticket"  will  be  found  on  the 
sixth  page  of  this  issue.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
It  is  a  good  ticket.  It  is  an  honest  ticket.  It  is  made  up 
solely  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best  men.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  vote  it,  and  we  think  most  of  them  will.  But  if 
there  are  any  among  them  who  should  differ  with  us,  we  hope 
at  least  that  they  will  vote'our  ticket  for  school  directors.  The 
Argonaut  is  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  free, 
n  on -sectarian,  American  public  schools.  We  are  informed  that 
on  the  ticket  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  there  are  the 
names  of  several  candidates  for  school  directors  who  send 
their  children  to  the  parochial  schools.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  dangers  to  which  our  schools  are  exposed  at  hostile 
hands.  Vote  the  Argonaut  ticket.  Vote  it  all.  But  if  you 
do  not  desire  to  vote  it  all,  vote  at  least  for  out 
for  school  directors. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  24,  18 


JENNIE. 


A  Story  of  Coahuila. 


The  boys  used  to  say  that  Jennie  was  "the  hardest  white 
woman  that  ever  come  to  San  Felipe  "  ;  and  that  was  to  ac- 
cord her  large  distinction  in  that  particular  direction,  for 
the  months  that  immediately  followed  the  running  through 
of  the  line  saw  an  assorted  lot  of  Americans  located  in  that 
quaint  old 'city.  Hardly  one  of  them  but  had  had  ad- 
ventures enough  to  supply  stock  in  trade  for  a  life-time  to  a 
novelist. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  wife  of  George  Penthony. 
George  was  the  nephew  of  an  editor  of  national  fame  and 
the  son  of  an  ex-governor  who  had  acquitted  himself  w-ith 
credit.  But  George  was  a  sheep  dyed  of  that  exceedingly 
unbecoming  shade  that  disfigures  the  man  who  gives  himself 
over  body  and  soul  to  the  will  of  an  evil  woman.  George's 
first  wife  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  truest  little  mortals  the 
sun  ever  shone  on.  It  was  her  generosity  toward  other 
women  that  made  her,  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  settled  in 
her  pretty  cottage  in  St  Louis,  invite  her  school-days  friend, 
Nellie  Marcus,  to  make  her  a  visit.  Nellie  was  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  blonde  girl,  with  limited  opportunites  and  lib- 
eral principles.  So  little  sense  of  decency  had  she,  that  she 
went  straight  out  of  her  friend's  house  into  one  of  the  most 
richly  appointed  and  most  infamous  dens  in  St.  Louis.  And 
there  George  found  her,  something  over  a  year  later,  when 
he  brought  his  wife  and  baby  daughter  back  on  their  first 
visit  since  his  father  had  secured  for  him  the  managership 
of  a  big  American  business  in  San  Felipe.  Six  months 
later,  George's  wife  was  a  divorced  and  broken-hearted 
woman,  and  Mme.  Nell  was  Mrs.  George  Penthony.  She 
it  was  who  broke  up  the  Casino  balls  in  San  Felipe.  The 
Mexican  ladies  used  to  file  out  of  the  ball-room  when  she 
came  in.  Mexican  women  are  ultra-modest  in  their  de- 
meanor, and  the  Penthony's  license  of  dress,  of  language, 
of  posture,  were  worthy  of  her  late  experiences.  George 
was  deaf  to  all  suggestions  as  to  his  resigning,  and,  as  he 
had  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Casino,  there  was  no  re- 
source.    So  the  Mexican  ladies  simply  gave  up  attending. 

This  was  only  one  instance  of  the  brazen  conduct  which, 
being  taken  as  representative  of  American  women,  bring 
them  into  general  disrepute  in  Mexico.  Of  course  there 
were  some  American  women  of  refinement  in  San  Felipe  ; 
but  the  Penthony  and  her  pretentious  congeners  would  never 
lead  you  to  think  so,  any  more  than  Jennie.  Indeed, 
Jennie  was  the  more  encouraging  to  contemplate,  for  her 
behavior  was  irreproachable,  when  under  the  eyes  of  people 
who  might  be  offended  by  misconduct. 

She  was  a  pretty  woman.  Not  one  of  the  thorough- 
bred, clear-cut  kind.  She  had  irregular  features,  beautiful 
dead-white  skin,  sad  brown  eyes — one  of  them  had  a  sort 
of  cast  that  made  it  doubly  fetching — and  a  whole  lot  of 
dense  soft  hair.  There  was  an  ugly  scar — looked  like  a 
jagged  knife-cut — ran  across  the  lower  part  of  one  cheek  ; 
that  side  was  not  so  good  to  look  at.  Jennie  had  splendid 
taste  in  dress,  and  she  was  good  to  herself  in  that  direction. 
She  was  quiet  and  dignified  when  in  public,  and  the 
Mexican  ladies  took  no  notice  if  she  happened  to  come  into 
a  shop  or  a  car  where  they  were  ;  whereas  they  fled  as  from 
leprosy  at  casual  contact  with  the  Penthony. 

But  among  her  own  familiars  !  One  night,  at  a  carnival  ball 
in  the  Teatro  Betancurt,  one  of  the  native  fops  made  some 
impudent  speech  to  her  ;  it  was  not  the  grossness  that  she 
resented  ;  Jennie  was  like  unto  "three-salted"  African  cattle 
on  that  score  ;  but  the  young  beast  tacked  "Americana"  to 
the  insult,  and  Jennie  was  patriotic.  The  next  moment. 
young  Alfaro  was  flat  on  the  floor,  with  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  a  beer-bottle  on  his  scalp.  Then  four  or  five  of  his 
mates  —  the  coward  curs  !  —  threw  themselves  upon  the 
woman,  and  she  was  being  mauled  like  potter's  clay,  when 
young  Dexter  saw  the  scrimmage,  and  yelled  to  Uncle 
George  McMaster,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  other  Amer- 
ican near  at  the  moment.  Uncle  George  had  seen  some- 
thing of  woman-beating — his  own  half-Mexican  nephew  had 
a  playful  habit  of  trouncing  his  wife — but  the  old  gentleman 
did  not  approve  of  the  practice.  So  the  old  man  and  the 
young  fellow  put  in  some  good  knocks,  and  then  the  Licen- 
tiate Francisco  Flores  joined  them — he  was  a  manly  fellow 
— until  a  gendarme  came  up  and  took  Jennie.  The  licen- 
tiate saw  to  it  that  more  officers  were  called  to  take  her 
cowardly  assailants  as  well,  and  Jennie  went  away  like  a 
lamb,  being  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  rescued  her. 
When  she  reached  the  narrow  cal/ejon,  or  by-street,  leading 
to  the  thoroughfare  where  the  jail  is,  she  entered  a  physical 
remonstrance.  The  gendarme  held  to  her  for  dear  salary, 
and  sprung  his  whistle  like  the  grandfather  of  all  the  fifers  ; 
but  he  was  as  limp  as  a  rag  when  his  mates  came  running. 
All  in  all,  it  took  just  seven  policemen  to  get  her  along  the 
three  blocks  from  there  to  the  cdrcel.  And  when  she  was 
once  inside  the  jail,  she  almost  wore  out  the  guard.  Then 
she  sent  up  to  the  house  for  fifty  dollars  to  pay  her  fine  and 
a  rich  robe  to  put  on  instead  of  the  handsome  page's  dress 
thai  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle,  and  so  she  went 
back  to  the  baile. 

Over  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  town  there  is  a  little 
plazuela  that  looks  all  a  rich  brown  color,  instead  of  the 
glaring  whites  and  grays  that  you  see  in  the  rest  of  the  town. 
The  big,  solid-wheeled  ox-carts  trundle  in  to  this  little  square, 
loaded  with  sugar-cane,  which  is  then  stacked  up  for  sale  like 
cord-wood.  On  the  day  after  a  train  comes  in,  the  streets 
out  that  way  look  like  a  fodder-patch  ravaged  by  cattle,  and 
every  person  who  passe^  is  champing  a  joint  of  cafla.  Here, 
too,  arc  heaped  great  piles  of  pumpkins  in  their  season  ;  no 
one  seems  to  know  why  these  two  products  are  sold  at  this 
place,  instead  of  in  the  market.  This  little  brown  square — the 
brown  adobe  houses  around  it  arc  not  stuccoed — is  called 
Puerto  de  los  Cochinus — the  Hogs'  Port;  and  it  gives  the 
police  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  town  together. 
What  arc  called  bronco  balls  are  held  there,  and  'his  is  the 
only  place  in  town   to   see   the   lawless  element — smugglers, 


deserters,  escaped  murderers,  outlaws  in  general,  "  men  with 
the  knife  on  the  hip,"  the  people  call  them  ;  and  more  devil- 
try goes  on  thereabout  than  novices  would  believe.  Most 
Americans,  and  not  a  few  Mexicans,  are  afraid  to  go  to  the 
Hogs'  Port,  even  by  day.  Miss  Dexter  always  went  when- 
ever she  heard  there  was  cana;  of  course  she  could  have 
sent  a  mozo  for  the  cane  ;  that  was  but  a  pretext,  she  ad- 
mitted ;  the  real  lure  was  "  the  types "  she  said  she  found 
there.  Well,  it  was  less  dangerous  for  her  than  for  most 
people — she  knew  so  thoroughly  well  the  language  and  the 
ways  of  the  people.  Whenever  a  pelado  was  rude  to  her — it 
was  not  often — she  would  look  at  him  and  say  :  "  Ah  !  you 
are  not  a  Mexican  !  Mexicans  are  polite  ! "  and  he  would 
fairly  shrivel  under  the  lash  of  her  flexible  voice,  her  disdain- 
ful lip,  and  her  knowledge  of  his  nature.  I  believe  in  my 
soul  that  Miss  Dexter  would  have  dared  to  go  to  a  baile 
bronco  with  her  brother  ;  she  doted  on  "seeing  new  phases." 
Jack  Dexter  went  to  nearly  all  the  bailes  broncos  at  the  Hogs' 
Port.  He  loved  the  inevitable  spice  of  danger  from  unfore- 
seen, untoward  happening.  I  got  a  policeman  to  take  me 
out  once,  and  I  took  observations  of  the  dance,  through  a 
powerful  glass,  from  across  the  square.  There  was  Jack,  the 
Mexicanest  of  the  crowd.  He  had  exchanged  his  foppish 
clothes  for  a  leather  charro  suit  all  over  buttons,  with  a  wide 
peiate  (palm)  hat,  spurs  on  his  heels,  and  a  cigarette  never 
out  of  his  fingers.  His  blue  eyes  were  as  steady  as  his  sis- 
ter's brown  ones,  and  he  had  the  same  little  half-smile. 
Neither  of  them  parted  the  lips  when  they  smiled  it.  Jack 
took  glass  for  glass  of  fiery  tequila  at  every  round,  as  long  as 
I  watched,  and  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  Then  he 
was  taking  all  his  partners  from  among  the  older,  uglier 
women  that  the  native  gentry  did  not  care  for,  and  that 
captured  the  allegiance  both  of  men  and  women.  That 
night's  observation  showed  me  something  of  why  the  Dexters 
knew  so  many  curious  things  about  these  people,  whom  most 
of  us  found  as  blank  and  unmeaning  as  an  adobe  walL 

Jennie  understood  the  secret  of  their  success,  too.  "  That 
Jack  Dexter  and  his  sister,"  she  said,  "  are  always  bound  to 
get  there.  They're  always  so  kind  of  nice  and  polite  to 
everybody,  no  matter  who  ;  and  they  don't  try  to  make  other 
people  do  their  ways,  and  they  don't  let  on  to  know  too  much 
about  things  that  don't  concern  'em.  Now  me  an'  Mag  was 
in  the  'bus,  the  other  night,  to  go  down  and  see  the  train  get 
in,  and  Miss  Dexter  she  was  goin'  up  to  El  Paso.  We  was 
right  close  to  the  door,  and  she  had  to  brush  past  us. 
Course  she  knew  who  we  was,  just  as  well  as  you  do  ;  but 
she  bowed  and  smiled  a  little,  just  as  pleasant,  and  she  says, 
'  Please  excuse  me,' just 'sif  we'd  been  Sent  Marys  !  Humph  ! 
I'd  do  anything  'tall  for  that  young  lady  !  " 

I  suppose  it  was  emulation  of  Jack  that  made  Clarence 
Morsfell  want  to  take  in  a  baile  bronco.  He  went  alone,  and 
Jack  happened  not  to  be  there  that  night.  Morsfell  must 
needs  sport  his  revolver,  and,  although  his  head  was  not 
registered  for  high  proof,  he  took  tequila  when  the  rest  did. 
The  copitas  hold  only  about  two  tablespoonfuls,  but  that  is 
equal  to  a  tumblerful  of  whisky.  Then  the  young  fool  picked 
out  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room  for  a  partner,  and  she  was 
the  property  of  Juan  de  las  Calaveras  (Juan  of  the  Skulls), 
and  a  coquette  bom,  so  that  the  new  combination  soon  had 
that  outlaw  raving.  Jennie  came  in  about  eleven  o'clock — 
she  swore  by  these  bailes  broncos^,  but  the  exigencies  of  her 
own  amiable  household  had  detained  her — just  in  time  to 
learn  that  Morsfell  had  tried  to  shoot  in  the  back  the  man 
who  was  his  rival — and  also  his  host,  had  he  but  known  it — 
and  the  Mexicans  were  all  ready  to  put  the  intruder  to  a 
death  that  was  virtually  slow  torture  as  fiendish  as  ever  an 
Apache  practiced.  Jennie  got  the  American  away  and  out 
of  the  house.  Just  how,  none  of  us  ever  knew — I  don't  be- 
lieve she  herself  knew. 

"The  closest  call  I  ever  heard  of  in  San  Felipe,"  said 
Jack  Dexter  ;  "  I  don't  see  how  she  did  it.  I  could  not  have 
done  it."  But  that  was  an  excess  of  modesty.  Ever)'  one 
was  convinced  that  the  Dexters  could  twist  the  people  of  the 
country  around  their  fingers. 

But  we  asked  Jennie  how  she  had  managed  it,  the  next 
night,  when  she  came  in  to  get  a  cocktail,  where  all  the  boys 
were,  at  "  La  Mascota"  saloon,  next  door  to  the  Jefatura, 
that  is,  the  prefecture. 

"Oh,  that  was  all  right,"  said  Jennie;  "the'  wasn't  no 
stumps  in  that  road.  Now,  Hwawn  an'  me  's  cornpadres — 
Hwawn'd  let  anybody  off  for  me,  most.  The  trouble  wasn't 
gettin'  him  off;  the  trouble  was  gettin'  him  home  to  his 
room.  Why,  that  chump — he's  a  blanked,  blanked^  blanked 
fool,  anyway  ! — the's  a  lot  o'  piles  o'  soft  mortar  up  that 
street — what's  that's  its  bloomin'  name,  now  ? — on  the  other 
side  o'  the  plazar,  up  from  Libbertadd"  (Libertad)  "Street, 
and  that  galoot  was  so  drunk  he  just  waded  right  through  all 
of  'em,  and  pulled  me  with  him  !  Blank  blank  him  !  spoiled 
me  a  twenty-dollar  pair  o'  gilted  boots  I  just  got  from  City 
o'  Mexico.  It  really  would  not  surprise  me,"  she  went  on, 
with  an  entire  change  of  manner  and  language,  "if  Miss 
Dominguez  should  hear  of  this  and  dismiss  Master  Clarence." 
And  so  it  was,  except  that  it  was  old  General  Dominguez 
did  the  dismissing. 

Jack  Dexter  was  married  to  a  Mexican  lady  of  San  Felipe, 
and  Miss  Dexter  was  visiting  them.  The  morning  of  the 
big  flood,  Jack  told  his  sister  to  make  ready,  and  he  would 
take  her  down  to  see  the  swollen  river  and  the  wreck  of  the 
railroad  bridge. 

"  No,  Angela,"  he  said,  "you  can  not  come — you  are  not 
quick  and  active  like  la  gabilana  "  (the  chicken-hawk)  "  here, 
and  you  would  be  a  nuisance.  1  take  my  sister,  because  she 
is  never  in  the  way." 

Angelita  thought  this  was  hard,  and  whimpered,  lack 
made  a  cigarette  and  calmly  smoked  it  Miss  Dexter  thought 
her  brother's  indifference  was  brutal,  but  she  was  too  wise  to 
say  so  till  they  were  out  of  Angela's  hearing.  Then  she 
said  so. 

II  Well,    yes,"    said    Jack  ;  "  I    suppose    that    I    do    snub 

Angela,  and   maybe  bully  her.     But  they  are  used  to  it 

that's  the  treatment  that  makes  them  such  submissive  wives. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  an  American  would  stand  it? 

you,   for  instance?      I'm   afraid,   though,    my    leniency   will 


spoil  Angela  for  her  next  husband,  especially  if  he  should  be 
a  Mexican.  Now,  if  1  could  bring  myself  to  thrash  her,  as 
Frank  and  Juan  do "  then  Miss  Dexter  insisted  on  re- 
paying the  car-fare  which  a  smiling  acquaintance  had  just 
handed  the  driver  for  them,  and,  by  this  deliberate  breach  of 
the  etiquette  of  the  country,  she  punished  the  heretical  speech 
of  her  brother. 

No  disinterested  person  would  have  believed  that  the  river 
that  to-day  rampaged  past  San  Felipe  was  the  accustomed 
tame  Chubiscar.  It  was  usually  a  mere  string  of  water,  not 
six  feet  wide,  and  so  shallow  that  the  boys  said,  "  You  will 
have  to  lie  down  full  length  before  you  touch  enough  water 
to  feel  damp."  To-day  it  gnawed  at  the  high  banks,  a  yel- 
low, surging  torrent,  with  angry  waves  tumbling  and  leaping 
over  a  wide  channel  of  wicked  current,  and  even  the  stillest 
of  it  moving  with  a  swift,  treacherous  smoothness.  The 
piles  or  piers  of  the  immense  railway  bridge  were  thrown 
down  bodily,  and  the  bridge  had  sagged  and  broken  of  its 
own  weight  The  farther  end  was  gone — out  of  sight ;  on 
this  side  it  still  hung  to  its  anchorage,  but  swung  down- 
stream, the  huge  timbers  snapped  and  splintered,  the  rails 
warped  and  twisted  like  ribbons.  A  hundred  or  two  people 
were  gathered  on  the  hither  high  bank.  Below,  where  the 
bridge-builders  had  made  a  narrow  terrace,  stood  a  big  man 
whose  broad  shoulders  stretched  a  white  Norfolk  jacket,  and 
a  little  man,  with  a  claret-colored  Mexican  hat.  The  big 
man  was  Joe  Carson,  the  station-agent ;  the  little  one,  an- 
other railroad  minion. 

Jack  slid  down  a  little  steep  gully,  dug  in  his  heels,  one 
higher,  one  lower,  and  reached  up  to  his  sister.  She  sprang 
down,  set  her  foot  on  his,  thrust  his  stick  into  the  bank,  and 
braced  ;  he  pivoted  around  her,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
manoeuvre  brought  them  alongside  Joe  Carson. 

"Hello,  Joe!"  cried  Jack;  "what's  up  —  besides  the 
river?  " 

"  My  dander,"  grumbled  Joe  ;  "  wish  1  could  say  as  much 
for  the  wires.  1  suppose  ever)'  bridge  is  gone  between 
Norte  and  Jimenez,  and  how  the  devil  we're  going  to  find  out 
with  the  wires  down — oh  !  you  here,  Miss  Dexter?  Excuse 
me," 

Then  he  went  on  coiling  a  cord,  hank-fashion,  to  pay  out 
as  he  slung  a  weight  on  its  end  out  across  the  water  toward  a 
lithe  giant,  in  a  bottle-green  suit,  who  had  waded  breast-deep 
across  the  first  shallow  water  to  a  bar,  where  he  clung  with 
one  hand  to  a  half- sub  merged  willow.  In  his  turn,  he  was 
trying  to  sling  a  weight  on  a  light  rope.  Ke  and  Carson 
shouted  and  yelled  at  each  other,  but  their  words  were  lost  in 
the  grating  roar  of  the  river.  Then  Jack  took  a  hand,  with  a 
heaving  cast  he  had  learned  from  the  Tarahumar  Indians,  and 
by  signs  he  made  the  green  coat  understand  that  he  should 
make  his  missile  rotate,  that  the  cords  might  intertwist  in 
midstream,  since  neither  could  throw  farther.  But  for  some 
reason  the  big  fellow  could  make  his  bob  spin  in  only  one 
direction,  and  that  the  wrong  one. 

By  this  time  the  people  above  had  managed  to  scramble 
down  to  the  little  platform.  There  were  a  score  or  so  of 
Mexican  ladies  and  one  other  American — the  wife  of  the 
resident  American  physician — besides  Jennie.  The  Mexican 
ladies  edged  up  near  Miss  Dexter,  but  Mrs.  Holton  held  her 
ground,  regarding  Jennie,  near  by,  with  a  scornful  air  of 
challenge.  Departing  from  her  usual  strict  propriety, 
Jennie  bridled,  and  simpered,  and  coquetted  with  young 
Campos,  even  going  so  far  as  to  tweak  out  his  scarf-pin  and 
set  it  among  her  own  laces.  But  this  levity  was  for  pure 
malice  ;  Jennie  did  not  love  Mrs.  Holton,  she  especially 
sented  that  arrogant  matron's  present  stare,  and  she  knew 
Mrs.  Holton's  weakness  for  young  Campos. 

"  Mr.  Carson,"  said  Miss  Dexter,  "why  don't  you  fasten 
a  light  cord  to  a  rocket  and  shoot  it  over  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know  any  reason,  except  that  I  hadn't  the 
brains  to  think  of  it.  Miss  Dexter,  you're  a  mighty  smart 
young  lady."  And  even  Jack  deigned  to  compliment  his 
sister's  practicality.  But  the  man  that  Carson  sent  for 
rockets  brought  back  only  the  warpish  little  native  co/icta, 
that  fizzed  and  fumed,  and  shot  wriggling  upwards,  and  fell 
within  a  rod  of  whence  they  started. 

But  the  people  "  on  the  other  side,"  as  the  phrase  was, 
were  ready  to  show  that  they  could  take  a  hint  when 
was  offered.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  from  the  group  on 
the  upper  bank  raced  away  to  the  houses  around  the  rail- 
road eating-house — which  was  an  empty  passenger-car  on  a 
side  track — and  ran  back  with  a  sheaf  of  rockets,  part  of  a 
lot  of  American  fireworks  that  Engineer  Sam  Gardner  had 
"brought  down"  [/.  e.,  smuggled  in]  for  "a  little  celebrate 
of  his  own  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  now  near  at  hand.  Sam 
was  the  most  successful  smuggler  among  the  railroad  people 
— and  none  of  them  were  "slouches  at  the  business."  No 
one  suspected  that  Sam  had  a  big  tin  cylinder,  which  he 
soldered  and  unsoldered  at  need,  in  which  he  carried  duti- 
able goods,  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  water-box  ol 
engine.     That  was  the  way  those  rockets  had  immigrated. 

The  first  shot  was  aimed  wide  and  high,  and  it  fell " 
the  river.  The  second  went  fairly  over  the  bluff  above. 
Jack  Dexter  and  Carson  both  caught  the  cord  that  trailed 
across  them,  and  pulled  over  a  stronger  line,  and  a  stronger, 
until  the  thickest  rope  from  the  shops  was  dipping  and 
ping  from  shore  to  shore  in  the  water.  Then  Jack  and 
son  were  devising  some  sort -of  traveler  to  send  across 
the  rope,  when  Miss  Dexter  touched  her  brother's  shoulder: 
"The  men  on  the  other  side  are  expeditious.  Jack,  isn't 
Rodney  coming?  He  ought  not  be  the  first  to  risk  his  life, 
with  a  young  wife  here,  alone  among  strangers,  and  she 
well,  either — oh  !  Jack  !  what  if " 

It  was  Rodney.  He  was  well  into  the  stream  by  this 
time.  They  had  put  a  rope  under  his  arms,  knotted  aci 
his  chest,  and  looped  over  the  swaying  cable.  Ilcfoughi 
his  way,  hand  over  hand,  sometimes  almost  aslndc  the  cable, 
sometimes  all  out  of  sight  under  water,  as  the  force  of  the 
current  tore  his  hands  from  their  hold,  and  washed  him  W 
the  limit  of  the  loop's  slack.  He  was  more  dead  than  alive 
when  they  pulled  him  up  to  the  little  level,  and  it  was  full  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  speak.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  been  rubbed  with   fiery  liquor,  and  a  liberal   supply  had 
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been  introduced  into  his  system.  They  had  started  to  carry 
him  to  the  station,  but  he  had  resisted  with  all  the  little  force 
left  in  him.  Dr.  Holton  bustled  up,  full  of  importance. 
Rodney  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  gratefully. 

"  That's — right — it's — you — I  come  —  for  —  doctor,"  he 
said  ;  he  was  still  so  weak  that  the  words  choked  in  his  throat 
till  we  hardly  heard  them.  "  I'll — be  all  right — as  a  daisy, 
in  a  minute — and  we'll  go  right  back  over." 

"Oh,  yes  !  all  right  I"  said  Holton,  pulling  his  long  side- 
whiskers  ;  "  the  water  will  be  down  by  to-night  or  to-morrow. 
Let  me  see — you  get  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  month,  don't  you  ? 
Yes,  I'll  go  over  to-morrow." 

Rodney  struggled  up  on  one  elbow. 

"  To-morrow  !  why — it's — it's  on  hand  right  away — it  may 
be  this  very  minute  !  and — it's  the  poor  girl's  first  baby. 
That  makes  it  all  the  worse,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Holton  flounced  over,  imposing  as  a  ship  under  full 
sail,  and  caught  her  husband's  arm,  and  laid  down  the  law  ; 
it  was  risking  his  precious  life  ;  he  couldn't  go — he  wouldn't, 
he  shouldn't  go  over  the  river. 

"  Oh,  no  ■  I  can't  go  while  the  river's  up,"  said  Holton  ; 
"  the  woman'll  get  along  all  right — some  of  the  Mexican 
women1 11  see  to  her." 

"  There's  not  a  woman  on  the  other  side  ! "  cried  Rodney. 
"  All  the  boys  who  have  American  wives  have  taken  them 
to  El  Paso  to  spend  the  Fourth  ;  even  Mrs.  Browne  is  gone 
from  the  eating-house — it  is  run  now  by  Chinamen.  As  for 
the  Mexicans — there  are  no  women  over  there  hx&  peones, 
and  they've  all  gone  off  to  a  funcion.  My  poor  girl  is  all 
alone — the  storm  frightened  her — her  trouble  has  come  loo 

soon — and  no  doctor — and  not  a  woman  near  her "  he 

broke  down  and  sobbed. 

By  this  time  the  Mexican  ladies  standing  near  had  an 
inkling  of  the  situation  ;  they  are  a  tender-hearted  race,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  their  sister-women.  Some  began  to  cry 
with  Rodney,  and  some  began  to  pray  for  his  poor  wife. 
Most  of  them  looked  reproachfully  at  Holton.  and,  for  a 
fact,  the  loss  of  patronage  of  several  families  of  his  best- 
paying  patients  dates  from  that  time.  The  men,  too,  began 
to  mutter. 

(;Oh,  by  God!"  said  Holton,  "  I  don't  see  what  right 
you've  got  to  expect  me  to  risk  my  life  for  a  stranger  !     The 

woman  will  get  along  all  right — she — the  force  of  nature " 

here  his  wife  pulled  him  away,  for  Rodney's  face  looked 
dangerous. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  cried  Miss  Dexter,  "  this  is  awful.  If  only 
I  had  not  been  brought  up  so  mistakenly  ignorant  of  such 
matters  !  I'm  not  afraid  to  cross,  but  I  would  be  of  no  use 
— you  remember  I  fainted  like  a  fool  when  Angelita — Mr. 
Rodney,  I'll  go  over  with  you  !  It  may  be  a  comfort  just  to 
have  a  woman  near  her." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Dexter,"  said  Jennie,  coming  up,  and 
speaking  her  very  best  Spanish,  that  no  one  might  misunder- 
stand her  relations  with  the  lady,  "  I  know  that  I  take  a 
great  liberty  in  speaking  to  you,  but  I  want  you  not  to  worry. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  such  brave  words  from  a  real  high-toned 
American  lady — it  makes  me  proud  to  be  even  a  bad  Ameri- 
can. I  am  going  over  yonder.  I  can  take  care  of  your 
wife,  Rodney.  No,  I'll  go  first — the  quicker  the  better.  I 
guess  it's  me  she  needs  the  most,  just  now.  Xo,  Joe  '  can't 
wait  till  you  lift  the  rope  and  rig  a  basket.  You  fix  it  so's 
Rod  can  come  across,  as  soon  as  he  is  able."  While  she 
talked,  she  had  changed  the  loop  to  her  own  body,  and  now 
she  slid  into  the  water.  Her  rich  plush  dress  was  about  the 
same  color  as  the  current.  The  sun  was  breaking  through 
the  clouds  by  this  time,  and  its  rays  struck  flashes  of  colored 
fire  from  the  splendid  rings  that  loaded  Jennie's  fingers. 
She  had  pretty  hands,  too,  as  white  as  lilies;  but  they  were 
just  as  strong  to  haul  her  along  that  three  hundred  feet  of 
rope  as  they  were  to  break  the  head  of  a  gendartne. 

The  boys  across  "  caught  on,"  and  two  of  them  waded  out 
to  the  willow-tops  and  carried  her  ashore.  We  could  see 
that  they  put  a  bottle-  to  her  lips,  and  then  they  made  a 
"  queen's  chair  "  with  their  interlocked  hands,  and  set  her  on 
it,  and  charged  off"  up  to  Rodney's  house  as  fast  as  they 
could  trot.  Jennie  had  refused  to  rest  even  a  minute  before 
she  went  on  to  her  patient. 

Rodney  had  plenty  of  time  to  recuperate.  Every  man  on 
the  other  side  made  off  and  deserted  the  brink  for  an  hour 
or  more.  When  they  did  come  back,  they  had  routed  out  a 
big  horn,  like  a  trumpet,  and  they  tooted  through  it  across 
the  water  :  "  Rod  !  it's  the  purtiest  little  daughter  you  ever 
did  seel " 

And  no  one  thought  it  strange,  when  Rod  and  his  wife 
were  able  to  come  over  to  the  Parroquia  for  the  cura 
to  baptize  the  baby,  that  they  told  him  to  christen  it 
"Jennie."  P.   L.   H. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1892. 


Cardinal  Howard's  death  reduces  the  number  of  cardinals 
now  living  to  fifty-one,  all  save  ten  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  the  present  Pope.  Since  Leo's  succession  to  the  Papacy, 
no  less  than  eighty-six  wearers  of  the  scarlet  have  died. 
Twenty-four  of  the  surviving  cardinals  live  in  Rome,  although 
three  of  them  are  Germans  and  three  are  French  ;  and  of 
the  remaining  twenty-seven,  nine  are  Italians,  six  French- 
men, three  Austrians,  three  Spaniards,  two  Portuguese,  with 
one  from  each  of  these  four  countries  :  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Belgium,  and  Australia. 


If  civilized  Europe  does  not  keep  clean  through  the  com- 
ing winter  and  spring,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  London 
Times,  whose  prediction  of  widespread  ravages  by  cholera 
as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes  again  has  caused  people  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  everything  that  has  not  been  fumi- 
gated, disinfected,  or  scrubbed. 


A  patriotic  Kansas  girl  appeared  on  the  streets  of  West- 
phalia, Kan.,  one  day  last  week,  with  "  Stand  up  for  Kansas," 
embroidered  on  her  suspenders.  It  was  intended  as  a  telling 
rebuke  to  the  Alliance  calamity  wailers. 


ARTISTS    AND    ACTRESSES. 

"Parisina"   writes  of  the  Bohemian  Colony  at  Barbizon. 

I  had  been  wondering  to  myself  how  Rejane  would  please 
me  in  the  part  of  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  when  who 
should  I  stumble  upon  but  the  original  Marguerite  Gautier 
herself — the  once  far-famed  Marie  Doche.  She  was  coming 
toward  me,  with  her  back  to  the  setting  sun  and  her  face 
was  in  shadow.  She  wore  a  pretty  hat,  coquettishly  draped 
with  some  gauzy  white  material,  and  the  most  becoming 
of  Watteau  sacs,  daintily  caught  up  on  one  side  and  exhibit- 
ing a  bit  of  turquoise-blue  petticoat,  harmonizing  pleasantly 
with  the  general  pigeon-breast  tone  of  the  gown,  and  she 
carried  in  her  hand  a  long  cane.  As  she  balanced  herself 
jauntily  from  one  rough  stone  of  the  street  to  another,  1 
asked  myself  whether  it  was  really  possible  that  I  had  be- 
fore me  a  woman  who  had  been  the  toast  of  the  town  early  in 
the  fifties.  It  is  not  good  manners  to  talk  of  a  lady's  age  ; 
but  when  she  has  got  beyond  three-score-and-ten,  it  is  per- 
missible. 

The  Ninons  de  I'Enclos  and  the  Dianes  de  Poitiers  are 
rare  birds  ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  woman  retains  even  a  sem- 
blance of  freshness  after  sixty,  and  therefore  Mme.  Doche 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  relative  youthfulness  of  her  looks  ; 
and  even  if  she  hints  at  the  usual  course  of  nature  being 
arrested  in  her  favor,  we  can  forgive  her  the  pretension  of 
having  been  singled  out  by  Providence  as  the  object  of  such 
a  miracle.  She  is  fond  of  explaining  to  her  hearers  why 
she  left  the  stage  so  early  as  she  did  under  these  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  fact  is,  she  will  say,  I  was  created  to 
play  the  leading  parts — the  youthful  heroines  of  drama  ; 
and  when  the  first  bloom  of  youth  disappeared,  I  disap- 
peared, too,  to  save  the  public  a  disillusion.  The  fact  is, 
she  went  on  personating  Marguerite  Gautier — and  to  every- 
one's satisfaction — until  she  was  past  forty. 

It  was  far  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  boulevards  that  I 
met  Mme.  Doche  ;  it  was  in  the  single,  ill-paved  street  of 
Barbizon  that  she  came  tripping  toward  me,  with  the  sun  at 
her  back.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  rusticate  in  that 
charming  retreat  this  fair  month  of  September,  and  the 
superannuated  actress  was  one  of  the  first  persons  I  lighted 
upon.  I  have  always  wondered  somewhat  why  the  town- 
bred,  somewhat  artificial,  though  thoroughly  kindly,  woman 
ever  elected  to  take  up  her  abode  even  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  shadow  of  the  forest.  Doubtless  she  is  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  made  Marie  Antoinette  take  to  butter- 
making  at  Trianon  and  caused  Empress  Eugenie  to  slip  out 
of  the  Tuileries  to  wander,  with  a  single  attendant,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  queens  of  the  stage  and  the  queens 
of  real  life  have  that  in  common — that  they  like  to  escape 
for  a  time  from  the  ordinary  round  of  social  duties.  This 
year,  moreover,  she  elected  to  patronize  the  most  rustic  of 
the  three  principal  hostelnes — Siron's — and  to  lodge  in  the 
village  hard  by  the  general  shop  where  the  black-eyed 
Burgundian  Thonets  deal  in  soap,  and  candles,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  as  some  funny  man  once  said.  A  pungent  odor 
of  poudre  a  la  Marichale  is  wafted  from  the  doors  of 
Mme.  Doche's  temporary  dwelling,  wherein  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  does  not  harmonize  ill  with  the  occupant's  dainty 
sacs  and  deshabilles — far  better  than  the  alleys  of  the 
forest,  where  the  perfume  of  musk  and  patchouli  produces  a 
sad  discord. 

Sauntering  into  Siron's  after  dinner,  I  found  that  Mar- 
guerite had  quite  a  little  court  about  her.  She  has  a  pleas- 
ant way  with  young  men,  who  are  quite  ready  to  serve  the 
elderly  beauty  with  a  little  courtly  devotion  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  her  sparkling  conversation  affords  them.  There 
was  Radzimski,  a  stalwart  young  Tzeck,  who  has  lately  aban- 
doned Mars  to  cultivate  the  Muses  ;  later  on  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  say  something  of  the  ex-dragoon's  pictures  at 
the  Salon.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  is  busy  learning  French 
slang  at  Siron's  artistic  table  dViole,  fondly  cherishing  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  best  of  pure  French,  and  some  other 
bits  of  Bohemian  knowledge  that  do  not  enter  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  military  school  of  Prague.  Another  member 
of  the  clique  I  soon  discovered  to  be  a  famous  character  in 
Barbizon.  St.  George  is  pointed  out  to  each  new-comer  and 
excites  a  fresh  burst  of  wonder  every  time.  Zola  would  dub 
him  a  "  fine  male,"  but  it  suits  his  fancy  to  conceal  his  virility 
beneath  an  affectation  of  femininity,  so  he  shaves  his  beard 
close,  wears  low-necked  collars,  lace  frills  and  ruffles  to  un- 
starched shirts,  rubs  his  face  with  blanc  de  perle,  and  curls 
his  hair.  I  am  told  by  the  boarders  that  he  often  comes 
down  to  breakfast  in  curl-papers.  This  hybrid  monstrosity 
calls  itself  an  American  artist  ! 

Marie  Doche  is  not  the  only  retired  actress  here.  Mme. 
Fargeuil  was  located  all  last  week  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Foret. 
But,  alas  !  what  a  ruin  !  Is  it  credible  that  that  bent,  aged 
woman,  attired  in  unfashionable  black,  was  once  the  brilliant 
Fargeuil?  She  looks  years  older  than  Doche,  although  she 
was  playing  the  Parisian  in  "Uncle  Sam"  long  after  Mar- 
guerite Gautier  had  taken  her  leave  of  the  stage.  The 
buxom,  florid  young  woman  by  whom  she  is  accompanied  is 
her  daughter.  Artists  are  rn  a  minority  this  season  at  Barbi- 
zon. Besides  the  residents — Camille  Paris,  whose  charming 
house  is  the  last  you  pass  before  plunging  into  the  forest  ; 
Chaigneau,  who  owns  the  villa  by  the  plain,  where  his  sheep 
graze  ;  Francois  Millet,  the  son  of  the  great  artist  ;  and 
some  amateurs  and  students  of  both  sexes,  including  St. 
George,  of  the  curl-papers — there  is  only  Rochegrosse,  he 
who  painted  the  "  Last  Day  of  Babylon."  How  often  we 
find  people  in  whose  physiognomy  something  of  their  char- 
acter and  pursuits  peeps  out !  Rochegrosse's  dark  visage 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  Assyrians  he  has  so  often 
painted,  especially  when  surmounted  by  the  reed  hat,  some- 
thing the  shape  of  an  ancient  helmet,  which  he  has  adopted 
as  a  summer  headgear.  The  house  he  has  taken  for  the  sea- 
son is  a  maisonttU,  covered  with  clustering  creepers — quite  an 
Arcadian  abode.  Who  is  the  stately  woman  in  the  embroid- 
ered wrapper,  who  glides  in  and  out  of  the  clematis -draped 
porch?     Barbizonians  call  her  Mme.  Rochegrosse,  yet  else- 


where he  passes  for  a  bachelor.  The  Philistines  have  in- 
vaded the  forest  village  :  nursery- maids  and  their  charges 
crowd  the  broad  avenue,  maids  and  youths  play  at  tennis 
there,  paterfamilias  reads  his  paper  on  the  stone  bench  at 
his  door  in  the  village,  and  virtuous  housewives  crowd  round 
Mere  Cogniet's  cart  to  bargain  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  but 
the  leaven  of  Bohemianism  still  remains  in  it.  When  a  cer- 
tain trio  issues  from  the  cottage  which  was  built  years  since 
by  the  English  artist  Charles  Lucy  and  has  since  been 
inhabited  by  the  much  regretted  Heilbuth,  mamma 
gathers  her  flock  about  her,  and,  prunes  and  prism, 
looks  another  way.  "  Beaute\  Bonte,  and  Salete"  (Bar- 
bizon is  not  always  refined  in  its  expressions)  are  hos- 
pitable young  women  who  are  particularly  partial  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  cavalry  regiments  at  Melun  and  Fontainebleau, 
who  are  always  welcome  at  "  Mon  Repos,"  dividing  their 
spare  time  among  the  "unattached"  males  of  the  village 
community.  "Beauty"  will  sometimes  fit  her  in  all  points 
like  a  man,  and  promenade  her  feminine  lusciousness  in  white 
flannels  that  might  sit  easier  upon  her,  to  the  general  scandal 
of  the  place  and  not  always  to  her  own  advantage,  for  I  have 
seen  young  men  even  smile  contemptuously  as  she  struts 
past.  "  If  she  only  knew  what  a  sight  she  looks  from  be- 
hind ! "  roars  a  school-boy.  Every  one,  from  the  babes  in 
the  perambulators  (nursery-maids  will  jabber  so),  knows 
"Beauty." 

Barbizon  has  figured  before  now  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
Goncourts  were  the  first  to  bring  it  into  notice,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  takes  some  of  her  characters  there  in 
"David  Grieve"  ;  one  of  the  scenes  of  "LaCigale"  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  Siron's  dining-room.  But  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  shall  not  have,  before  long,  a  humorous  and 
life-like  description  of  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  for  the  author  of  the  "  Wooing 
O't"  has  been  staying  here  lately  with  her  bevy*  of  charming 
daughters,  and  going  about  with  her  comprehensive  eyes 
wide  open  and  a  whimsical  smile  on  her  pleasant  mouth. 
She  will,  doubtless,  gather  wiiat  is  amusing,  leaving  the 
tragedies  for  those  who  revel  in  more  sombre  romance. 

What  records  of  fun  and  laughter,  rare  festivity*,  frivolous 
dissipation,  crime,  and  sin  our  village  affords  ;  what  a  curious, 
heterogeneous  colony  it  is  !  Look  at  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, was  ever  a  more  mixed  race  ?  The  bachelors  of  the 
place  have  always  manifested  a  distinct  partiality  for  the 
maids  who  are  brought  down  in  the  suite  of  summer  visitors. 
Here  is  a  shaggy  Alsatian  peasant,  the  mother  of  a  gar- 
dener's brood  ;  a  freckled  Fleming  has  mated  with  a  Bur- 
gundian ;  a  stain  of  gypsy  blood  is  evident  in  a  family  which 
owns  a  picturesque  row  of  tumble-down  hovels  on  the  out- 
skirts ;  young  Mme.  Siron,  the  able  manager  of  the  hostelry, 
is  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  nurse-maid  to  Douglas  Jerrold's 
great-grandchildren  ;  while  the  handsome  lady  who  presides 
over  the  Degesne  establishment  is  an  American  by  birth. 
Village  piety,  in  the  person  of  two  old  ladies,  has  endowed 
Barbizon  with  a  chapel ;  they  purchased  the  granary  adjoin- 
ing the  house,  where  Theodore  Rousseau  lived  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  got  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  provide  a 
priest  who  would  say  a  weekly  mass  therein.  Kindly  moss 
has  grown  over  the  belfry  and  given  it  quite  an  antiquated 
appearance,  transforming  rt  as  completely  as  time  has  trans- 
formed the  two  old  ladies  from  a  pair  of  actresses,  who  once 
sang  to  crowded  houses  at  the  Opera  Comique,  into  devotees 
given  to  scandal  and  all  manner  of  uncbaritableness. 

The  chapel  is  open  for  Sunday  service,  and  the  bell  in  the 
belfry  tinkles  out  the  Angelus.  In  Millet's  time  it  was 
Chailly  Church  which  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets  to  evening  prayer.  Its  clear  note  is  still 
wafted  over  God's  Acre,  where  the  immortal  author  of  the 
"Angelus  "  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  and  it  continues  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals.  Little 
processions,  gay  or  grave,  may  often  be  seen  winding  along 
the  white  ribbon  of  road  which  divides  the  village  of  the 
forest  from  sleepy  Chailly.  Each  have  their  separate  fete, 
when  youths  and  maidens  come  from  far  and  near  to  dance 
and  make  merry.  Sometimes  the  merriment  becomes  rather 
uproarious,  as  when,  the  other  day,  a  party  of  choice  spirits 
from  Fontainebleau  scaled  the  walls  of  a  lady's  bower,  and 
were  evicted  by  main  force,  and  only  escaped  corporeal 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  irate  gentlemen  of  the  family 
because  they  were  too  visibly  drunk  to  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  At  Chailly,  things  took  a  more  tragic 
turn.  One  of  the  peasants,  who  lent  the  proprietor  of  the 
Cheval  Blanc  his  aid  in  trying  to  capture  a  pair  of  runaway 
customers,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  fellow  he  was 
pursuing,  who  is  now  lodged  in  Melun  Jail,  awaiting  his 
trial. 

This  reminds  me  that  my  first  experience  in  a  witness  box 
was  made  at  Melun  last  week.  I,  in  common  with  some 
others,  was  subptenaed  as  a  witness  in  a  case  brought  against 
two  gentlemen  who  had  killed  a  neighbor's  cat  and  commit- 
ted other  depredations,  such  as  dropping  shot  on  to  a  tea- 
table  spread  in  their  neighbor's  garden.  It  was  a  scene 
worthy  of  Moliere.  The  deaf  judge,  who  mistook  every 
word  that  was  said;  the  commissar)',  in  an  old  gray  jacket 
belted  with  faded  tricolor,  who  supported  the  accusation,  and 
was  turned  inside  out  by  the  portly  Parisian  barrister  who 
appeared  for  the  defense;  the  slip-shod  owner  of  the  departed 
tabby,  who  described  in  thrilling  accents  the  tragic  death  of 
his  favorite;  and  the  glib  lodging-house  proprietor,  who  came, 
like  Nemesis,  armed  with  an  arrow,  which  she  laid  with  a 
flourish  before  the  magistrate,  demanding  vengeance  on  the 
miscreants.  The  court  Mid  not  take  a  very  serious  view  of  the 
matter,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  fact 
that  the  offenders  were  foreigners  (some  declared  Germans) 
was  accepted  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  "  These  gentle- 
men doubtless  came  from  a  land  where  promiscuous  shooting 
is  not  punishable,"  the  commissary  admitted,  with  hospitable 
bonhomie,  and  so  they  were  condemned  to  a  fine  of  two 
francs,  with  costs.  Life  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  as  you 
see,  provides  material  for  meditation,  and  is  not  all  "beer 
and  backy,"  as  some  w-ho  have  passed  meteor-like  through 
Barbizon  will  tell  you.  Par 

Barbizon,  September  2^,  1892. 
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TWO    NOBLE    DUKES. 

"Piccadilly"  writes  of  Sutherland  and  "Cockaigne"  of  Devonshire. 

"  A  splendid  type  this,  the  cream  of  the  peerage,  one  who 
does  not  mix  with  the  vulgar,  and  only  dabbles  in  politics 
with  the  tip  of  his  walking-stick,  so  to  say,  like  a  lounger 
stirring  a  puddle  !  .  .  .  A  king,  forsooth  !  Why,  monarchs 
envy  his  grace,  who  holds  in  one  of  his  hands  as  much  power 
as  they  do  in  both,  without  being  troubled  with  any  of  the 
responsibilities  or  dull  cares  of  royalty."  Such  was  the 
epitome  of  public  opinion  concerning  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland  some  dozen  years  ago,  yet  the  latter  days  of  this 
wealthy  and  powerful  nobleman's  life  have  been  one  long 
homily  on  the  text  that  not  even  a  millionaire  peer  can  defy 
with  impunity  either  the  unwritten  laws  of  society  or  the  rules 
which  govern  the  condition  of  family  life.  It  is  a  pathetic 
fact  that  the  last  time  his  name  appeared  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  was  in  connection  with  an  action  at  law,  in- 
stituted by  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

The  two  spheres  of  work,  in  which  more  especially  he 
made  himself  a  reputation  and  which  saved  his  character 
from  total  eclipse,  were  the  reclamation  of  waste-land  and 
the  extension  of  the  railway  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  latter 
he  sunk  capital  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  pounds, 
while  one  part  of  the  line  from  Golspie  to  Helmsdale  was 
built  entirely  at  his  expense,  and  is  known  as  "The  Duke's 
Railway."  For  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  crofters  on 
his  vast  estates,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  development  of  the 
land,  the  duke  introduced  agricultural  machinery,  besides 
otherwise  doing  much  to  improve  their  condition. 

In  his  younger  days  the  late  duke  was  so  remarkably 
handsome  a  man  that  the  charming  lady  who  afterward  be- 
came Mme.  de  Moray  is  credited  with  having  said  that  the 
only  "  beau  garcon  anglais — c'est  le  jeune  Stafford"  ;  while  a 
tremendous  sensation  was  caused  at  the  fetes  at  Moscow  on 
the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  in  1856,  by  his  appearance  with 
the  late  duchess — "  the  most  beautiful  couple  in  Europe,"  as 
Prince  Esterhazy  called  them.  His  first  wife,  indeed — a 
Miss  Hay  Mackenzie — was  one  of  the  best-looking  women  of 
her  day,  and,  in  addition,  a  prime  favorite  at  court.  He,  too, 
at  that  time  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  royal 
family,  for,  when  the  duke  and  his  brother,  Lord  Ronald 
Leveson-Gower,  were  boys,  they  used  to  romp  about 
with  the  little  princes  and  princesses  in  the  corridors  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  the  duke  gradually  dropped  out 
of  the  Marlborough  House  set. 

Before  then,  however,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
title,  the  duke  began  to  cut  a  great  figure  in  society,  and  his 
parties  at  Trentham  Park  and  his  receptions  at  Stafford 
House  became  famous.  The  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  constant  visitors ;  and  so  struck  was  her  majesty 
with  the  magnificent  display,  on  one  occasion,  that  she 
said  to  the  then  duchess  :  "  I  am  leaving  your  palace  to 
return  to  my  house."  It  was  here,  too,  that  Garibaldi 
stayed  as  a  guest,  in  1864,  when  he  visited  this  country,  and 
that  all  the  best  people  in  London  flocked  to  meet  the  Lib- 
erator of  Italy,  in  the  red  flannel  shirt  which  he  made  as 
historic  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

With  few  sympathies  in  common,  the  duke  and  his  first 
wife  at  last  separated  ;  and,  while  she  took  to  philanthropic 
and  temperance  work  at  Sutherland  Towers — a  mansion  on 
the  Lincombes,  near  Torquay — he  led  a  roving  life,  traveled, 
shot  big  game,  and  indulged  in  his  craze  for  engineering. 
He  was  quite  at  home  either  dashing  through  the  London 
streets  on  a  fire-engine  or  running  a  locomotive  on  the  rails. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  duke  first  met  the  lady  who 
is  now  his  widow.  She  was  the  tall,  dark-eyed  daughter  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  public  orator. 
She  was  then  married  to  a  Captain  Blair,  who,  having  re- 
tired from  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  held  a  post  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  This  gentleman,  shortly  after  making 
the  duke's  acquaintance,  met  his  death  by  an  unfortunate 
accident  while  out  shooting  ;  and  from  that  time  the  duke 
was,  to  say  the  least,  on  most  intimate  terms  with  the  widow. 
They  traveled  about  together,  and  most  ports  are  familiar 
with  his  yacht,  the  Sans  Peur ;  but  both  their  reputations 
suffered  severely,  and,  in  America,  they  were  tabooed. 
Three  months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife — which  oc- 
curred four  years  ago — Mrs.  Blair  and  the  duke  were  mar- 
ried after  a  fashion  at  Tarpon  Springs  in  Florida,  where 
they  had  been  staying,  and  this  action  on  his  part  seems  to 
have  alienated  many  more  of  his  old  friends,  and  even  some 
of  his  nearest  relatives. 

A  short  time  after  this  marriage,  the  duke  came  back  to 
England  and  Scotland  for  good,  and  began  disentailing  his 
land,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  trustees  under  the  Settled 
Estates  Act.  Since  his  return,  too,  he  has  not  often  been 
seen  on  his  English  estates,  but  has  preferred  to  remain  at 
his  Highland  residence,  Dunrobin  Castle,  among  the  people 
and  in  the  country  for  which  he  has  done  so  much.  It  was 
in  this  favorite  mountain  home  of  his  that  the  late  duke  died 
after  an  illness,  which,  in  its  acute  stage,  lasted  barely  forty- 
eight  hours.  Although  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Suthe'r- 
lands  is  Dornoch  Cathedral,  a  few  miles  from  Dunrobin,  the 
duke  had  latterly  evinced  a  strong  repugnance  to  being  in- 
terred there,  and  accordingly  he  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum 
on  his  English  estate  at  Trentham  Park,  in  Staffordshire. 

As  the  largest  land-owner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
duke  has  a  claim  to  some  distinction.  He  owned  fully  one- 
lift,  -cnth  of  all  Scotland,  and  his  possessions  there,  embrac- 
ing almost  the  entire  County  of  Sutherland  and  stretching 
far  into  Ross,  covered  an  area  of  not  less  than  1,350,000 
acres.  In  England,  he  held  15,000  acres  in  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  the  North  Riding,  while  the  rent-roll  of 
the  whole  was  returned  at  some  $750,000.  In  addition  to 
Stafford  House,  Dunrobin,  and  Trentham,  the  scats  owned 
by  the  duke  were  Loch  Inver  House,  House  of  Tongue, 
T;,rbct  House,  and  Castle  Lcod,  all  in  Scotland,  with  Lilles- 
1  all,  in  Staffordshire,  and  a  mansion  in  Bucks.  Large,  how- 
ever, as  are  the  Sutherland  estates  in  land,  as  regards  acre- 


age, in  value  they  are  exceeded  by  several  of  our  great  land- 
lords. The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  instance,  the  first  in 
point  of  income  from  landed  estate,  has  a  revenue  of  nearly 
$1,100,000,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  $900,000,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  $800,000,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  about 
the  same. 

The  late  duke  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  in  the  title  and  in  the  estates,  with  the 
exception  of  some  150,000  acres  in  Ross,  which  passes  to 
the  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  who,  by  special  re- 
mainder, succeeded  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Cromartie, 
in  her  own  right.  The  new  duke  is  a  little  over  forty,  and, 
like  his  father,  is  a  man  of  simple  manners  and  of  a  kind, 
sympathetic  disposition.  Eight  years  ago  he  married  Lady 
Millicent  St.  Claire-Erskine,  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Earl 
Rosslyn,  when  she  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  has 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  story  of  how  the  marquis 
met  his  bride  has  a  very  pleasant  touch  of  romance  about  it. 
He  was  dining  with  Blanche,  Lady  Rosslyn,  one  evening, 
and  to  avoid  the  fatal  number  thirteen,  although  still  in  the 
school-room,  Lady  Millicent  was  allowed  to  come  in  to  dinner. 
The  marquis  was  quite  fascinated  by  her,  and  straightway  fell 
in  love,  with  the  result  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
before  her  presentation  at  court.  The  duchess  comes  of  a 
very  good-looking  family,  one  of  her  sisters  being  Lady 
Brooke,  the  future  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  another  the 
Countess  of  Westmoreland,  while,  with  Her  Grace  of  North- 
umberland, she  shares  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
duchess  in  England.  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  25,  1892. 


The  love-episode  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — 
better  known  for  the  last  thirty-odd  years  as  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington — is,  doubtless,  as  familiar  to  newspaper-reading 
Americans  as  it  is  to  Englishmen.  His  notorious  penchant 
for  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  has  been  one  of  the  scandals 
of  high  life  ever  since  the  then  marquis  began  to  attract  at- 
tention as  a  public  man,  apart  from  the  exalted  position 
which  his  title,  rank,  and  great  wealth  conferred  upon  him. 
At  best,  it  was  a  mild  sort  of  thing.  There  was  never  any- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion,  however  well-grounded  some 
people  may  have  thought  it ;  and  while  its  chief  legs  to 
stand  upon  came  from  the  generally  asserted  fact  that  Lord 
Hartington  did  not  care  to  become  a  guest  at  any  person's 
house  to  which  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  was  not  invited 
to  meet  him,  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
any  unusual  understanding  between  the  pair  came  from  the 
continued  and  otherwise  unaccountable  bachelorhood  of  the 
marquis. 

If  any  man  could  have  married,  and  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried long  ago,  it  was  Lord  Hartington.  Without  question 
he  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  greatest  match, 
matrimonial,  in  England — in  the  world,  I  might  say.  One 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  a  man  of  undoubted 
and  exceptional  ability,  and  the  heir  to  a  dukedom  whose 
wealth  was  only  second  to  that  of  Westminster,  he  might 
have  had  his  pick  of  all  the  girls  in  the  kingdom,  from 
royalty  down.  Few  people  out  of  England  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  grand  position  which  belongs  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Beside  her,  the  Duchesses  of 
Marlborough  and  Portland  sink  into  insignificance.  Just 
think  of  such  grand  country-houses  and  "  estates  "  as  Chats- 
worth,  and  Hardwicke,  and  Haddon  !  Imagine  what  it 
must  be  for  any  woman  to  step  into  immediate  possession  as 
mistress  of  three  such  houses  !  They  are  places  which 
sight-seers  go  to  view  as  they  do  the  Tower  of  London. 
Then  there  is  Devonshire  House,  the  grand  town  residence. 
Imagine,  too,  what  it  must  be  to  be  the  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  house  which  gives  its  name  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
latest  opera,  Haddon  Hall ! 

Reverting  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  or  rather  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  it  is  surprising  how  pitifully  fiat  his  marriage 
with  the  ancient  Duchess  of  Manchester  has  fallen.  People 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  unprepared  for  it.  When  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  dissolute 
Viscount  Mandeville,  there  was  virtually  nothing  to  hinder  the 
alliance  save  a  decent  observance  of  a  period  of  widowhood 
on  the  part  of  the  fascinating  though  ancient  duchess,  whose 
charms  age  could  not  wither.  However,  the  old  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  alive  then,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
he  was  dead  against  his  son's  marrying  the  lady. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  marquis's  submission  to  parental 
authority  was  affected  by  monetary  considerations.  It  is 
true  that  the  landed  estates  were  entailed  and  could  not  be 
kept  from  the  eldest  son,  whatever  he  did.  But  the  duke's 
personal  estate  was  enormous,  and  to  go  contrary  to  his  will 
was  to  jeopardize  the  chance  of  getting  that.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  would  seem  that  the  old  duke  had  not  a  very  steadfast 
faith  in  his  son's  professions  of  obedience,  for  although  he 
did  not  leave  all  his  money  away  from  his  legitimate  heir,  he 
gave  him  only  a  half-share,  the  other  moiety  going  to  his 
grandson,  Victor  Cavendish,  who  was  married  the  other  day 
to  a  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  a  girl  who  from 
her  mother  inherits  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  "  Handsome 
Hamiltons."  The  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  is  a  sister  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Blandford,  both  being  daughters  of  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  head  of  the  Hamilton  family.  Both 
were  married  on  the  same  day  over  twenty  years  ago — it 
may  be  more — and  the  fact  was  productive  of  a  prediction 
of  evil  to  one  or  other  of  the  brides,  the  marriage  of  sisters 
at  one  ceremony  being  supposed  to  be  unlucky.  The  event 
certainly  did  turn  out  filled  with  misfortune  for  Lady 
Blandford.  Her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
then,  is  now  the  famous  (or  infamous,  whichever  you 
like)  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  I  think  the  world  is 
fairly  cognizant  of  the  shameful  treatment  his  then  wife 
received  at  his  hands.  She  is  divorced  from  him,  and  he 
has  since  become  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  is  married 
again,  as  the  world  knows,  to  an  American  lady  who  was 
once  known  as  Mrs.  Hammersly,  of  New  York.  Slu  is  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  now,  while  the  poor,  ill-treated 
wife — no  longer  a  wife  in  law — stays  Marchioness  of  Bland- 


ford. But  while  the  first  wife  can  not  share  the  title  ac- 
quired by  the  husband  after  divorce,  her  son  can  succeed  to 
the  dukedom,  and  is  now  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  as  heir 
to  his  father.  I  do  not  think  the  American  duchess  has  any 
children  by  the  duke  ;  but  if  she  had  a  son  he  would  be 
robbed  of  his  heirship  by  a  boy  whose  mother  can  no  longer 
claim  any  dignity  from  his  father,  save  and  except  what  she 
possessed  before  the  decree  of  divorce  was  signed. 

No  question  of  this  sort  can  arise  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  dukedom.  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  no  son,  nor  is  his  three-score-and-ten  duchess  likely  to 
present  him  with  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ducal  coro- 
net and  estates  will  descend  to  his  nephew,  Victor  Cavendish, 
to  whom  the  last  duke  left  half  of  his  personal  estate — the 
whole  being  something  like  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  pounds, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  "  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good."  So  must  think  plain  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish, 
who  otherwise  might  remain  plain  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Had  he  not  been  the  heir-presumptive, 
his  grandfather  would  not  have  left  him  half  a  million  of 
money,  and  he  would  not  have  got  a  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  for  his  wife.  At  least  it  is  not  likely. 
Such  is  luck.  He  must  love  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Man- 
chester. Cockaigne. 

London,  September  23,  1892. 
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The  novelist  in  quest  of  realism  undertakes  some  curious 
experiments  in  search  of  material.  Here  is  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts,  the  British  story-writer,  working  as  a  laborer  at  the 
London  docks  to  get  his  "  local  color." 
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THE 


ARGON  A  UT. 


INGERSOLL    ON    VOLTAIRE. 


He  discusses  his  Predecessor's  War  with  Mother  Church. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  appeared  before  six  thousand  people 
at  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  a  few  nights  ago,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  and  delivered  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  lectures.  His  subject  was  "  Voltaire,"  and  an 
idea  of  his  manner  of  treatment  may  be  gained  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  following  extracts  : 

"When  Voltaire  came  to  this  'great  stage  of  fools,'  his  country 
had  been  ChrisUanized — not  civilized — for  about  fourteen  hundred 
years.  For  a  thousand  years  the  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  had 
been  supreme.  The  laws  had  been  given  by  Christian  kings,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  '  wise  and  holy  men."  Under  the  benign  reign  of  universal 
love,  every  court  had  its  chamber  of  torture,  and  every  priest  relied  on 
the  thumb-screw  and  rack.  Such  had  been  the  success  of  the  blessed 
gospel,  that  every  science  was  an  outcast.  To  speak  your  honest 
thoughts,  to  teach  your  fellow-men,  to  investigate  for  yourself,  to  seek 
the  truth,  these  were  all  crimes,  and  the  '  Holy  Mother  Church"  pur- 
sued the  criminals  with  sword  and  flame.  The  believers  in  a  God  of 
love — an  Infinite  Father — punished  hundreds  of  offenses  with  torture 
and  death.  Suspected  persons  were  tortured  to  make  them  confess. 
Convicted  persons  were  tortured  to  make  them  give  the  names  of  their 
accomplices.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  church,  cruelty  had  become 
the  on.lv  reforming  power.  In  this  blessed  year  1694,  all  authors  were 
at  the  mercy  of  king  and  priest.  The  most  of  them  were  cast  into 
prisons,  impoverished  by  fines  and  costs,  exiled,  or  executed.  The 
little  time  that  hangmen  could  snatch  from  professional  duties  was  oc- 
cupied in  burning  books.  The  courts  of  justice  were  traps  in  which 
the  innocent  were  caught.  The  judges  were  almost  as  malicious  and 
cruel  as  though  they  had  been  bishops  or  saints.  There  was  no  trial 
by  jury,  and  ihe  rules  of  evidence  allowed  the  conviction  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal  by  the  proof  of  suspicion  or  hearsay.  The  witnesses, 
being  liable  to  be  tortured,  generally  told  what  the  judges  wished  to 
hear. 

"When  Voltaire  was  born,  the  Roman  Church  ruled  and  owned 
France.  It  was  a  period  of  almost  universal  corruption.  The  priests 
were  mostly  libertines,  the  judges  cruel  and  venal.  The  royal  palace 
was  a  house  of  prostitution.  The  nobles  were  heartless,  proud,  arro- 
gant, and  cruel  to  the  last  degree.  The  common  people  were  treated 
as  beasts.  It  took  the  church  a  thousand  years  to  bring  about  this 
happy  condition  of  things.  The  seeds  of  the  revolution  unconsciously 
were  being  scattered  by  every  noble  and  by  every  priest.  They  were 
germinating  slowly  in  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  ;  they  were  being 
watered  bv  the  tears  of  agony  ;  blows  began  to  bear  interest.  There 
was  a  faint  longing  for  blood.  Workmen,  blackened  by  the  sun,  bowed 
bv  labor,  deformed  by  want,  looked  at  the  white  throats  of  scornful 
ladies  and  thought  about  cutting  them.  In  those  days,  witnesses  were 
cross-examined  with  instruments  of  torture  ;  the  church  was  the  arsenal 
of  superstition  ;  miracles,  relics,  angels,  and  devils  were  as  common  as 
lies. 

"  At  the  age  of  ten,  Voltaire  entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
This  was  a  Jesuit  school,  and  here  he  remained  for  seven  years,  leaving 
at  seventeen,  and  never  attending  any  other  school.  According  to 
Voltaire,  he  learned  nothing  at  this  school  but  a  little  Greek,  a  good 
deal  of  Latin,  and  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense.  In  this  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand  they  did  not  teach  geography,  history,  mathematics,  or  any 
science.  This  was  a  Catholic  institution,  controlled  by  the  Jesuits.  In 
that  dav  the  religion  was  defended,  was  protected,  or  supported  by  the 
state.  Behind  the  entire  creed  were  the  bayonet,  the  axe,  the  wheel, 
the  fagot,  and  the  torture  chamber.  While  Voltaire  was  attending  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the  soldiers  of  the  king  were  hunting  Prot- 
estants in  the  mountains  of  Cevennes  for  magistrates  to  hang  on  gib- 
bets, to  put  to  torture,  to  break  on  the  wheel,  or  to  burn  at  the  stake. 

"  In  France  the  people  were  the  sport  of  a  king's  caprice.  Every- 
where was  the  shadow  of  the  Bastile.  It  fell  upon  the  sunniest  field, 
upon  the  happiest  home.  With  the  king  walked  the  headsman  ;  back 
of  the  throne  was  the  chamber  of  torture.  The  church  appealed  to 
the  rack,  and  faith  relied  on  the  fagot.  Science  was  an  outcast,  and 
philosophv,  so-called,  was  the  pander  of  superstition.  Nobles  and 
priests  were  sacred.  Peasants  were  vermin.  Idleness  sat  at  the  ban- 
quet and  industry  gathered  the  crumbs  and  crusts." 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  Voltaire 
found  it  revealed  in  history,  is  thus  summarized  by  Colonel 
Ingersoll : 

"  Voltaire  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  found  that 
the  religion  of  his  time  rested  on  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  the 
dreams  of  insane  hermits,  the  absurdities  of  the  fathers,  the  mistakes 
and  falsehoods  of  saints,  the  hysteria  of  nuns,  the  cunning  of  priests, 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  people.  He  found  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
stanune,  who  lifted  Christianity- into  power,  murdered  his  wife  Fausta 
and  his  eldest  son  Crispus  the  same  year  that  he  convened  the  Council 
of  Nice,  to  decide  whether  Christ  was  a  man  or  the  Son  of  God." 

Voltaire's  attitude  at  that  time  toward  the  Deity  is  thus 
described : 

"  Voltaire,  in  spite  of  his  surroundings,  in  spite  of  almost  universal 
tyranny  and  opDression,  was  a  believer  in  God,  and  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  religion  of  nature.  He  attacked  the  creed  of  his 
time,  because  it  was  dishonorable  to  his  God.  He  thought  of  the  Deity 
as  a  father,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  intelligence,  and  mercy,  and  the 
creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  him  a  monster  of  cruelty 
and  stupidity." 

The  Protestant's  lot  was  not  a  happy  one  in  France  in 
Voltaire's  time.  The  terrible  persecution  of  Jean  Calas  and 
his  family  would  not  be  believed  in  our  day  if  it  were  not 
matter  of  history.     Here  it  is,  as  the  lecturer  told  it : 

"  Toulouse  was  a  favored  town.  It  was  rich  in  relics.  The  people 
were  as  ignorant  as  wooden  images,  but  they  had  in  their  possession 
the  dried  bodies  of  seven  apostles,  the  bones  of  many  of  the  infants 
slain  by  Herod,  part  of  a  dress  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lots  of  skulls 
and  skeletons  of  the  infallible  idiots  known  as  saints. 

"  In  this  city  the  people  celebrated  every  year,  with  great  joy,  two 
holy  events  :  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  blessed  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  citizens  of  Toulouse  had  been  educated  and 
civilized  by  the  church.  A  few  Protestants,  mild  because  in  the  minor- 
ity, lived  among  these  jackals  and  tigers.  One  of  these  Protestants  was 
Jean  Calas,  a  small  dealer  in  dry  goods.  For  forty  years  he  had  been 
in  this  business,  and  his  character  was  without  a  stain.  He  was  honest, 
kind,  and  agreeable.  He  had  a  wife  and  six  children — four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  the  sons  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
eldest  son,  Marc  Antoine,  disliked  his  father's  business  and  studied 
law.  He  could  not  be  allowed  to  practice  unless  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  tried  to  get  his  license  by  concealing  that  he  was  a  Prot- 
estant. He  was  discovered — grew  morose.  Finally  he  became  dis- 
couraged and  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  one  evening  in  his 
father's  store.  The  bigots  of  Toulouse  started  the  story  that  his  parents 
had  killed  him  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  On  this 
frightful  charge  the  father,  mother,  one  son,  a  servant,  and  one  guest 
at  their  house  were  arrested.  The  dead  son  was  considered  a  martyr, 
the  church  taking  possession  of  the  body.  This  happened  in  1761- 
There  was  what  was  called  a  trial.  There  was  no  evidence,  not  the 
slightest,  except  hearsay.  All  the  facts  were  in  favor  of  the  accused. 
The  united  strength  of  the  defendants  could  not  have  done  the  deed. 

"Jean  Calas  was  doomed  to  torture  and  to  death  upon  the  wheel. 
This  was  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1762,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be 
carried  out  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  father  was 
taken  to  the  torture-room.  The  executioner  and  his  assistants  were 
sworn  on  the  cross  to  administer  the  torture  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  They  bound  him  by  the  wrists  to  an  iron  ring  in  the 
stone  wall,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  his  feet  to  another  ring  in 
the  floor.  Then  they  shortened  the  ropes  and  chains  until  every  joint 
in  his  arms  and  legs  was  dislocated.  Then  he  was  questioned.  He 
declared  that  he  was  innocent.  Then  the  ropes  were  again  shortened 
until  life  fluttered  in  the  torn  body  ;  but  he  remained  firm.  This  was 
called   the  question   ordinaire.     Again    the   magistrates  exhorted  the 


victim  to  confess,  and  again  he  refused,  saying  that  there  was  nothing 
to  confess.  Then  came  the  question  extraordinaire.  Into  the  mouth 
of  the  victim  was  placed  a  horn  holding  three  pints  of  water.  In  this 
way  thirty  pints  of  water  were  forced  into  the  body  of  the  sufferer. 
The  pain  was  beyond  description,  and  yet  Jean  Calas  remained  firm. 
He  was  then  carried  to  the  scaffold  in  a  tumbril.  He  was  bound  to  a 
wooden  cross  that  lay  on  the  scaffold.  The  executioner  then  took  a 
bar  of  iron,  broke  each  leg  and  arm  in  two  places,  striking  eleven 
blows  in  all.  He  was  then  left  to  die.  if  he  could.  He  lived  for  two 
hours,  declaring  his  innocence  to  the  last-  He  was  slow  to  die,  and  so 
the  executioner  strangled  him.  Then  his  poor  lacerated,  bleeding, 
and  broken  body  was  chained  to  a  stake  and  burned.  All  this  was  a 
spectacle — a  festival  for  the  savages  of  Toulouse.  What  would  thev 
have  done  if  their  hearts  had  not  been  softened  by  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men  ? 

"  But  this  was  not  all.    The  property  of  the  family  was  confiscated  ; 

i  the  son  was  released  on  condition  that  he  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 

I  the  servant  if  she  would  enter  a  convent.  The  two  daughters  were 
consigned  to  a  convent,  and  the  heart-broken  widow  was  allowed  to 
wander  where  she  would. 

"  Voltaire  heard  of  this  case.  In  a  moment  his  soul  was  on  fire.  He 
took  one  of  the  sons  under  his  roof.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  case. 
He  corresponded  with  kings  and  queens,  with  chancellors  and  lawyers. 
If  money  was  needed,  he  advanced  it.  For  years  he  filled  Europe  with 
the  echoes  of  the  groans  of  Jean  Calas.  He  succeeded.  The  horrible 
judgment  was  annulled — the  poor  victim  declared  innocent  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  raised  to  support  die  mother  and  family.  This  was  the 
work  of  Voltaire." 

Even  more  horrible  are  other  instances  of  almost  incred- 
ible cruelty  practiced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities. 
Some  of  these  Ingersoll  alluded  to  as  follows  : 

"  Espenasse  was  a  Protrstant  of  good  estate.  In  1740  he  received 
into  his  house  a  Protestant  clergyman,  to  whom  he  gave  supper  and 
lodging. '  In  a  country  where  priests  repeated  the  parable  of  the 
'Good  Samaritan,' this  was  a  crime.  For  this  crime  Espenasse  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life.  When  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  twenty-three  years,  his  case  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Voltaire,  and  he  was.  through  the  efforts  of  Voltaire,  released  and 
restored  to  his  family. 

"  This  was  the  work  of  Voltaire.  There  is  not  time  to  tell  of  the 
case  of  General  Lally.  of  the  English  General  Byng,  of  the  niece  of 
Corneille,  of  the  Jesuit  Adam,  of  the  writers,  dramatists,  actors,  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  for  whose  benefit  he  gave  his  influence,  his  monev, 
and  his  time. 

"  But  I  will  tell  another  case  :  In  1765.  at  the  town  of  Abbeville,  an 
old  wooden  cross  on  a  bridge  had  been  muU'lated — whittled  with  a  knife 
— a  terrible  crime.  Sticks,  when  crossing  each  other,  were  far  more 
sacred  than  flesh  and  blood.  Two  young  men  were  suspected — the 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre  and  D'EtaJIonde.  D'Etallonde  fled  to  Prussia 
and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier. 

"  La  Barre  remained  and  stood  his  trial.  He  was  convicted  without 
the  slightest  evidence,  and  he  and  D'Etallonde  were  both  sentenced  : 
First,  to  endure  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  second,  to 
have  their  tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots  with  pincers  of  iron  ;  third,  to 
have  their  right  hands  cut  off  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  and  fourth, 
to  be  bound  to  stakes  by  chains  of  iron  and  burned  to  death  by  a  slow 
fire.  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.'  Remembering  this,  the  judges  mitigated  the  sentence  by 
providing  that  their  beads  should  be  cut  off  before  their  bodies  were 
given  to  the  flames.  The  case  was  appealed  to  Paris  ;  heard  by  a 
court  composed  of  twenty-five  judges  learned  in  law-,  and  the  judgment 
was  confirmed.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  first  dav  of  Julv, 
1766." 

The  Christian  of  the  last  century  is  fiercely  arraigned  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Had  Voltaire  believed  all  the  fables  of  antiquity  ;  had  he  mumbled 
Latin  prayers,  counted  beads,  crossed  himself,  devoured  now  and  then 
the  flesh  of  God,  and  carried  fagots  to  the  feet  of  philosophy  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  he  might  have  been  in  heaven  this  moment,  enjoying  a 
sight  of  the  damned.  If  he  had  only  adopted  the  creed  of  his  lime — 
if  he  had  asserted  that  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  mercy  had  created 
millions  and  billions  of  human  beings  to  suffer  eternal  pain,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  his  glorious  justice  ;  that  He  had  given  His  power  of 
attorney  to  a  cunning  and  cruel  Italian  Pope,  authorizing  him  to  save 
the  soul  of  his  mistress  and  send  honest  wives  to  hell  ;  if  he  had  given 
to  the  nostrils  of  this  God  the  odor  of  burning  flesh,  the  incense  of  the 
fagot ;  if  he  had  filled  his  ears  with  the  shrieks  of  the  tortured,  the 
music  of  the  rack,  he  would  now  be  known  as  St.  Voltaire." 

The  strange  facts  attending  the  death  and  burial  of  Vol- 
taire are  thus  set  forth  : 

"  In  those  days,  the  philosophers — that  is  to  say,  the  thinkers — were 
not  buried  in  holy  ground.  It  was  feared  that  their  principles  might 
contaminate  the  ashes  of  the  just.  And  they  also  feared  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  they  might,  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  slip 
into  heaven.  Some  were  burned  and  their  ashes  scattered  ;  and  the 
bodies  of  some  were  thrown  naked  to  beasts,  and  others  buried  in  un- 
holy earth.  Voltaire  knew  the  history  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  a 
beautiful  actress  denied  burial.  After  all,  we  do  feel  an  interest  in  what 
is  to  become  of  our  bodies.  There  is  a  modesty  that  belongs  to  death. 
Upon  this  subject  Voltaire  was  infinitely  sensitive.  It  was  that  he  might 
be  buried  that  he  went  through  the  farce  of  confession,  of  absolution ,  and 
of  the  last  sacrament.  The  priests  knew  that  he  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
Voltaire  knew  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  be  buried  in  any  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  His  death  was  kept  a  secret.  The  Abbe'  Mignot 
made  arrangements  for  the  burial  at  RomiUi-on-the-Seine,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  Sunday  evening,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1778,  the  body  of  Voltaire,  clad  in  a  dressing-gown,  clothed  to  resemble 
an  invalid,  posed  to  simulate  life,  was  placed  in  a  carriage  ;  at  its  side  a 
servant,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  it  in  position.  To  this  carriage 
were  attached  six  horses,  so  that  people  might  think  a  great  lord  was 
going  to  his  estates.  Another  carriage  followed,  in  which  were  a  grand- 
nephew  and  two  cousins  of  Voltaire.  Ail  night  they  traveled,  and  on 
the  following  day  arrived  at  the  court-yard  of  the  abbey.  The  neces- 
sary papers  were  shown,  the  mass  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
body,  and  Voltaire  found  burial.  A  few  moments  afterward  the  prior, 
who  "  for  charity  had  given  a  little  earth,"  received  from  his  bishop  a 
menacing  letter  forbidding  the  burial  of  Voltaire.  It  was  too  late.  He 
could  not  then  be  removed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace 
until  1791." 

The  removal  of  the  ashes  of  Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon  in 
Paris  evokes  one  of  Colonel  Ingersoll's  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages.    Of  it  he  says  : 

"  In  1791,  permission  was  given  to  place  in  the  Pantheon  the  ashes 
of  Voltaire.  He  had  been  buried  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
Paris.  Buried  by  stealth,  he  was  to  be  removed  by  a  nation.  A 
funeral  procession  of  a  hundred  miles  :  every  village  with  its  flags  and 
arches  in  his  honor  ;  all  the  people  anxious  to  honor  the  philosopher  of 
France — the  saviour  of  Calas  —  the  destroyer  of  superstition!  On 
reaching  Paris,  the  great  procession  moved  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 
Here  it  paused,  and  for  one  night  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile  rested  the 
body  of  Voltaire — rested  in  triumph,  in  glory — rested  on  fallen  wall  and 
broken  arch,  on  crumbling  stone  still  damp  with  tears,  on  rusting  chain, 
and  bar,  and  useless  bolt — above  the  dungeons  dark  and  deep,  where 
light  had  faded  from  the  lives  of  men  and  hope  had  died  in  breaking 
hearts.  The  conqueror  resting  upon  the  conquered.  Throned  upon 
the  Bastile,  the  fallen  fortress  of  night,  the  body  of  Voltaire,  from  whose 
brain  had  issued  the  dawn. 

"  For  a  moment  his  ashes  must  have  felt  the  Promethean  fire,  and 
the  old  smile  must  have  illumined  once  more  the  face  of  the  dead. 

"While  the  vast  multitude  were  trembling  with  love  and  awe,  a 
priest  was  heard  to  cry  :  '  God  shall  be  avenged  ! '  " 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Physical  Director  Stagg — that  is  what  they  call  him — has 
decided  that  the  students  in  the  Chicago  University  shall 
kick  foot-ball  three  times  a  week  for  exercise — at  least,  the 
young  men.  The  young  ladies  walk  an  hour  and  take  fifteen 
minutes'  exercise  in  the  gymnasium. 


Corporal  Tanner  was  tumbled  out  of  the  Pension  Office 
into  a  good  thing.  He  drives  to  his  office  now  behind  a 
colored  coachman  and  a  pair  of  bays  in  a  stylish  victoria. 

The  Pope  is  reported  to  be  alarmed  as  to  his  personal 
safety  if  war  should  break  out,  and  wishes  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  German  Emperor  to  make  things  sure  for 
him. 

Gladstone  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  address  :  u  I 
am  a  Scotchman  by  blood  and  a  Lancashire  man  by  birth. 
I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  London,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  I  belong  to  most  parts  of  the  country." 

Tennyson  was  fond  of  his  pipe,  but  fonder  of  pretty 
women.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Daly  could  never  have  per- 
suaded Tennyson  to  write  his  Robin  Hood  drama,  "The 
Foresters,"  if  he  had  not  taken  Miss  Ada  Rehan  with  him  to 
lay  siege  to  the  poet's  heart. 

The  late  Archbishop  Isidor,  Metropolitan  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Novgorod,  and  Finland,  who  died  on  September  19th, 
in  the  Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery,  was  ninety-three  years 
old,  and  had  held  that  high  ecclesiastical  position  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  officiated,  in  18S3,  at  the  coronation  cf  the 
Czar  Alexander  Third. 

Two  sisters  of  the  two  poets  Longfellow  still  live — their 
brother,  Alexander,  of  Portland,  Me.,  died  not  long  ago — 
Mrs.  Mary  Greenleaf,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Longfellow  Pierce,  of  Portland.  The  last-named  member 
of  the  family  lives  in  the  old  mansion  which  was  long  the 
home  of  her  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters. 

Gordon  Mac  Kay,  of  Boston,  not  only  gives  his  divorced 
wife  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  has  withdrawn 
the  proviso  that  she  shall  receive  it  only  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains unmarried.  The  same  authority  mentions  a  rumor 
that  the  lady  will  soon  become  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
Washington  lawyer.  Mr.  Mac  Kay's  income  is  said  to  be 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Lord  Tennyson  married  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  which  is 
one  reason,  perhaps,  why  it  is  thought  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  love  while  young.  His  wife  was  a  niece  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Her  father,  Mr.  Sell  wood,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, is  reported  to  have  been  somewhat  unfavorably  im- 
pressed with  the  alliance  at  first  ;  but  afterward  he  was  en- 
tirely reconciled  to  it.  Before  the  marriage,  Tennyson  had, 
of  course,  achieved  fame. 

The  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  was  restored  re- 
cently to  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  forfeited  because  of  his 
marriage  to  a  plebeian  girl,  belongs  to  one  of  the  wealthiest 
families  in  Central  Europe.  The  Thurns  were  once  the  post- 
masters of  Austria,  as  the  members  of  the  family  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  for  the  empire. 
This  privilege,  received  several  centuries  ago,  formed  the 
foundation  of  their  wealth,  as  it  was  sold  to  the  government 
for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  now  said  to  be  a  paralytic  By  the 
long  continued  alcoholic  soaking  to  which  his  tissues  have 
been  subjected,  the  connective  tissue  elements  have  become 
hypertrophied,  the  increased  growth  causing  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibrillae.  The  magnificent  development  of  muscle 
that  won  him  so  many  victories  has  thus  given  place  to  a 
spurious  hypertrophy  ;  the  bulk  remaining,  the  consistency 
even  increased,  but  the  force  has  imperceptibly  diminished, 
until  he  again  exemplifies  the  aged  simile  of  the  oak  of  fair 
appearance,  but  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Sir  Blundell  Maple,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
has  recently  been  conferred,  is  the  head  of  the  biggest  furni- 
ture and  upholstery  establishment  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  a  locality,  by  the  way,  that  is  by  no  means  swell  or 
fashionable.  Upon  asking  a  cabinet  minister  what  the  trades- 
man had  done  to  be  so  distinguished,  he  replied  :  "  Oh,  he 
has  made  an  enormous  fortune,  has  helped  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  paid  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  for  the  great  horse  Common,  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  in  1S91.  If  he  doesn't  deserve  knighthood,  who  in 
the  world  does?" 

Henry  W.  Jaehne,  ex-alderman,  of  boodle  fame,  was  re- 
leased from  Sing  Sing  Prison  last  Saturday.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  nine  years  and  six  months  imprisonment  on  May 
21,  1886,  and  served  six  years,  four  months,  and  twenty-five 
days.  He  has  rattened  up,  and  his  general  health  has  im- 
proved under  the  prison  discipline.  His  side-partner  as  a 
dishwasher  has  been  ex-Sergeant  Crowley,  formerly  of  the 
police  force,  whose  assault  on  Maggie  Morris  got  him  nine- 
teen years  in  Sing  Sing.  It  is  said  that  Jaehne  is  penniless. 
When  he  was  released  he  received  a  prison-made  suit  of 
clothes,  a  railroad  ticket  to  New  York,  and  $23,  which  he 
earned  during  his  stay  in  prison.  He  also  received  $92.21, 
which  he  had  in  his  pockets  when  he  entered  Sing  Sing. 

Edward  Parker  Deacon,  whose  case  against  his  wife  for 
criminal  adultery  with  M.  Abeille  is  being  tried  in  France, 
told  a  Sun  correspondent  that  he  feared  he  would  lose  his  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Abeille  family  to 
turn  public  opinion  against  him.  The  Abeilles,  he  says,  have 
already  spent  three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  opposing  him. 
On  the  press  alone  they  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  In  expectation  of  prejudice,  Mr.  Deacon  brought 
with  him  a  dozen  witnesses  from  Switzerland,  the  Rivera,  and 
other  localities  where  Mrs.  Deacon  and  M.  Abeille  were 
together.  He  also  brought  a  stenographer,  who  will  take 
down  for  him  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  as  to  the 
criminal  intimacy  of  the  couple.  If  beaten  at  the  trial  in 
France,  he  will  take  the  stenographer's  reports  to  the  United 
States  with  him  and  use  them  as  evidence  in  a  suit  for  divorce. 
Deacon  says  that  the  Abeille  family  are  seeking  to  pack  the 
court-room  with  their  friends,  and  to  prevent  th 
of  press  representatives,  lest  the  truth  about  th^- 
Abeille  should  be  laid  before  the  public. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  strange  and  apparently  apocryphal  story  is  told 
on  the  authority  of  Major  Handy,  of  the  Worlds 
Fair  Bureau  of  Publicity,  about  the  egotism  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  Major  Handy  says  he  met  the  poet 
at  a  dinner  in  London.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  question  of  Tennyson's  successor  in  the 
laureateship.  and  Sir  Edwin  said  : 

"  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  think  that  Mr,  Swin- 
burne will  be  the  next  laureate,  while  others  think  that 
Alfred  Austin  will.  Aeain,  some  are  confident  that  Austin 
Dobson  will  fall  heir  10  the  wreath,  and  there  are  a  goodly 
number  who  would  fain  see  the  priceless  honor  accorded 
to  William  Morris.  So  the  opinions  differ:  but  if  you 
wish  to  know— all  speculation  aside — who  will  be  the  next 
poet -laureate,  I  will  tell  you.     His  name  is  Edwin  Arnold." 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  immedi- 
ately "The  Story  of  Columbus,"  by  Elizabeth 
Eggleston  Seelye,  edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston, 
with  nearly  a  hundred  illustrations  by  Allegra 
Eggleston.  This  book  is  the  result  of  most  extensive 
investigations,  which  have  been  carefully  verified  by 
Dr.  Eggleston. 

A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Adams,  has 
written  a  book  on  the  future  life  of  animals.  It  is  to 
be  called  "  Where  is  My  Dog?" 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  been  settling  as  clearly  as 
possible  a  much  vexed  question — that  of  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  his  name — by  stating  that  he  prefers 
to  have  it  uttered  with  the  stress  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. 

The  new  edition  in  English  of  Victor  Hugo's 
works,  which  a  Boston  publishing  house  is  bringing 
out,  will  be  complete  in  thirty  volumes.  Andrew- 
Lang  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  are  among  the  trans- 
lators engaged  ;  and  some  of  the  leading  artists  of 
France  have  contributed  the  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions. The  edition  will  include  Hugo's  novels,  his 
travels,  his  principal  poems  and  dramas,  some  mis- 
cellanies, and  a  critical  biography. 

A  Philadelphia  house  which  has  in  press  "  Barbara 
Dcring,"  a  new  story  by  Amelie  Kives,  states  that 
the  advance  orders  received  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  next  novel  is  to  be 
entitled  "  The  Pearl-Fisher." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately 
"  Along  the  Florida  Reef,"  by  C.  F.  Holder,  a  story 
of  camping  and  fishing  adventures  in  company  with 
a  naturalist  in  Florida. 

The  publication  of  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new 
novel,  "The  Children  of  the  King,"  is  postponed 
until  next  year  ;  but  his  publishers  are  to  issue  al- 
most immediately  "  Don  Orsino,"  completing  the 
trilogy  descriptive  of  modern  Italian  society,  of 
which  "  Saracinesca"  and  "  Sant'  Ilario  "  are  the 
earlier  volumes. 

It  is  stated  that  Tennyson's  forthcoming  volume, 
"  Akbar's  Dream,"  will  contain  a  very  large  number 
of  short  poems.  "  The  Foresters"  continues  to  sell 
steadily. 

Mr.  Pickard,  who  is  to  act  as  Wbittier's  literary 
executor,  is  the  poet's  nephew  by  marriage,  and, 
with  his  wife,  has  inherited  most  of  Whittier's  pos- 
sessions. He  is  the  literary  editor  of  the  Portland 
Transcript. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  new  novel  has  been  accepted 
by  the  proprietors  of  a  London  weekly  for  publica- 
tion next  year.  The  novel  is  founded  on  certain 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  old  Mexican  Empire, 
and  will  have  the  title  of  "  Montezuma's  Daughter." 
For  the  purpose  of  writing  this  novel  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  spent  some  time  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  new  novel  is  a  story  of  our 
Civil  War  and  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
"  Return  of  O'Mahoney." 

The  late  French  novelist,  Leon  Cladel,  spent  his 
last  years  in  the  country  surrounded  by  his  children, 
and  goats,  and  dogs,  and  fowls,  all  of  whom  lived  to- 
gether in  comfortable  equality.  Of  the  dogs,  it  is 
said  that  they  were  better  brushed  and  combed  than 
their  owner  was. 

The  great  popularity  of  "  An  Attic  Philosopher  in 
Paris,"  by  Emile  Souvestre,  has  led  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  to  prepare  a  fine  illustrated  edition  of  their  trans- 
lation, uniform  with  the  illustrated  edition  of 
"  Colette."  For  this  volume  a  large  number  of  full- 
page  and  vignette  illustrations  have  been  made  by 
the  French  artist  Jean  Claude,  the  illustrator  of 
"Colette."  A  rich  binding  has  been  specially  de- 
signed for  this  volume. 

"The  Dictator"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy's new  novel.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
"Gloria."  an  imaginary  South  American  republic, 
and  partly  in  London. 

George  Meredith's  volume  of  verse  now  in  press  is 
l  "'Pic  Empty  Purse,  and  Other  Poems." 

Mr.  HowehVsnew  novel  Is  to  be  called  "  The  Coast 
of  Bohemia."  i  think  wdJ  of  Iti  quality. 

It  will  be  published  serially  in  a  Philadelphia  periodi- 
cal. 

J-annette   Duncan  contributes  the  opening 

n  the   Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Novcm- 

It  is  a  study  of  the  mixed  race  of  India,  which 


she^calls  "  Eurasia,"  in  the  author's  most  delightful 
vein,  and  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  great 
East  Indian  cities. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  in  France  for  the  serial 
rights  of  a  novel  has  just  been  given  to  M.  Zola  for 
those  rights  in  his  new  story,  "  Docteur  Pascal." 
The  sum  amounts  to  seven  thousand  dollars,  or 
about  thirty-one  cents  a  line. 

In  course  of  a  conversation  relative  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said  : 

"There  were  four  great  men  in  the  lives  of  whom  1  felt  I 
had  a  certain  relationship.  They  were  Darwin,  Gladstone, 
Tennyson,  and  Lincoln— men  who  made  the  year  1809  con- 
spicuous, and  I  was  so  unblushing  as  to_  creep  into  that 
year,  too.  Gladstone  only  remains.  He  is  just  my  age. 
Tennyson  was  also  nearly  the  same  age.  He  was  born 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  and  I  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
same  month.  We  are  so  nearly  contemporaneous  that  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  of  him.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say  any- 
thing." 

The  series  of  nine  stories  which  "  Ouida"  wrote 
for  the  little  Prince  of  Naples,  giving  them  the  title 
of  ■'  Bimbi,"  will  be  brought  out  by  a  Philadelphia 
house  in  quarto  form,  with  illustrations  by  Edmund 
H.  Garrett. 

Thomas  Nasi,  the  caricaturist,  has  started  a  new 
paper,  which  he  calls  TJwmas  Nast's  Weekly,  in 
Xew  York. 

Two  bureaus  of  press-clippings  have  sent  to  the 
care  of  a  Boston  publishing- house  notices  of  its  new- 
edition  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  addressed  to  Miss 
Jane  Austen. 

The  story  is  being  told  of  Julien  Gordon,  who  was 
asked  if  she  did  not  think  it  almost  too  realistic  of 
the  heroine  in  Am61ie  Rives's  ' '  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  " 
to  kiss  so  frantically  the  cigar  stump  left  by  her  lover. 
"Kiss  it,  indeed  I  She  should  have  eaten  every 
particle  of  it !  "  was  Julien  Gordon's  criticism. 

Mr.  Crawford's' next  story,  "Laura  Arden,"  will 
appear  as  a  serial  in  the  Lady's  Pictorial.  The 
scene  of  the  story  lies  in  Rome. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  of  "John  Inglesant"  fame, 
says:  "I  do  not  call  myself  a  novelist,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  my  books  can  be  described  as 
novels." 

M.  Jean  Richepin  is  now  called  not  only  the 
French  Swinburne,  but  the  literary  heir  of  Hugo, 
Beaudelaire,  and  Gaulier.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
respectable  Havre  family,  and  in  his  boyhood  was 
destined  for  the  law.  This  profession,  however,  he 
declined,  and  going  out  into  the  world  in  search  of 
fortune,  he  became,  in  turn,  dock-laborer,  carter,  and 
sailor.  At  last  he  began  to  write,  made  an  almost 
immediate  success,  and  is  now  a  prosperous  house- 
holder and  father  of  a  family. 

■ '  The  Beach  of  Falesa  "  and ' '  The  Bottle  Imp,"  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  will  be  issued  soon  by  a  New  York 
house. 

Over  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Barrie's  novel,  "The 
Little  Minister,"  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  this 
country.  An  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  book  is  an- 
nounced. 


New    Publications. 
"  Kate   Walsingham,"   by    Ellen    Pickering,   has 
been  issued  in  papers  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"  Philip  Meyer's  Scheme,"  a  story  of  trades-union- 
ism, by  Luke  A.  Hedd,  has  been  issued  in  paper 
covers  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Tom  Clifton,"  by  Warren  Lee  Goss,  is  a  lively 
tale  of  a  boy's  adventures  in  Grant  and  Sherman's 
army  in  the  Mississippi.  Published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"Sir  Godfrey's  Granddaughters,"  a  new  novel  by 
Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  has  been  issued  in  the  Series 
of  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincolt 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"  Standard  Arithmetic,"  by  William  J.  Milne. 
Ph.  1 ).,  is  a  school  text-book  in  which  the  abbreviated 
methods  of  computation  employed  by  business  men 
are  taught.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York;  price.  65  cents;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

A  healthily  exciting  story  for  boys  is  "English- 
man's Haven,"  by  W.  J.  Gordon.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Nova  Scotia,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
British,  French,  and  Indians  made  that  country  a 
land  of  war,  ravage,  and  intrigue.  Published  bv  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Children's  Rights:  A  Book  of  Nursery  Logic" 
ia  the  title  of  a  little  book  in  which  Mrs.  K.ite 
Douglas  Wiggin  has  printed  eight  essays  on  the 
treatment,  care,  and  education  of  young  children, 
together  with  two  kindred  papers  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Nora  Smith.  Published  b>  Houghton,  Mifflin  A 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price.  $1.00;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sell  LT-S. 

"  With  Columbus  in  America."  the  first  of  a  scries 
of  three  hi-ioncal  novels  by  C.  Falkcnhorst.  inns-  ; 
lalcd  from  the  German  by  Elise  L.  Uithrop  ;  and  a 


new  translation  of  Zola's  "  La  Debacle,"  made  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker  and  entitled  "  Money,"  bave 
been  published  by  the  Worthinglon  Company.  New 
York ;  price,  75  and  50  cents  respectively  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

A  new  "  Life  of  General  Jackson"  has  recently 
been  written  by  Oliver  Dyer  which  deserves  wide 
popularity.  It  is  a  condensed  and  at  the  same  time 
spirited  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  career 
of  "Old  Hickory"  in  American  history,  as  the  hero 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  find  it  many  readers.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  latest  addition  to  Columbian  literature  is 
"  The  Writings  of  Columbus,"  which  includes  sev- 
eral letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  to  others, 
descriptive  of  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the 
New  World,  and  a  deed  of  entail  and  his  will. 
These  are  translated  and  provided  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Published 
by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Our  Birthdays  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson — who  has  recently  passed  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  the  fiftieth  of 
his  ordination — has  collected  birthday  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  friends  who  have  lived  beyond  their  allotted 
three-score  years  and  ten.  They  are  delightfully 
written,  and  are  salted  with  appropriate  anecdotes 
and  bits  of  poetry.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51.00 ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

The  heroine  of  "The  Snare  of  the  Fowler,"  by 
Mrs.  Alexander,  is  Myra  Dallas,  an  orphan,  whose 
wicked  aunt  not  only  casts  dark  suspicions  on  the 
child's  parentage,  but  subjects  her  to  all  manner  of 
persecutions,  in  order  to  get  hold  of  Myra's  inherit- 
ance. There  are  many  characters  and  many  com- 
plications in  the  tale,  but  they  fail  to  make  it  particu- 
larly interesting.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing 
Company.  New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte's  pamphlet  on  "The 
Race  Problem  in  the  South  "  has  just  been  issued  in 
the  Evolution  Series  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  other  recent  issues  are  :  "  Education 
as  Related  to  Citizenship,"  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick  ;  "The  Democratic  Party,"  by  Edward  M. 
Shepard ;  and  "The  Republican  Party,"  bv  Hon. 
Roswell  G.  Horr,  of  Michigan.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  to  cents  each  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Passing  the  Love  of  Women,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Needell,  is  a  long  story  of  modern  English  life,  in 
which  the  interest  is  well  sustained  to  the  end.  The 
hero  is  a  young  violinist,  who  possesses  a  strong 
charm  for  women  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  his 
having  a  very  unhappy  time  with  his  Dissenting  aunt, 
on  whom  he  is  dependent.  His  troubles  are  woven 
into  an  entertaining  story,  and,  in  the  end,  he  comes 
into  a  title  and  marries  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  "  Alaskan  a :  The  Legends  of  Alaska,"  Pro- 
fessor Bushrod  W.  James,  a  scientist,  has  set  down 
in  verse  his  impressions  of  our  Territory  of  the  Far 
North  and  the  legends  he  has  gathered  from  its  peo- 
ples. The  metre  is  that  of  "  Hiawatha,"  which 
lends  itself  well  to  rhythmical  accounts  of  scenery, 
ethnology,  fauna,  flora,  etc.;  but  it  is  not  high  praise 
to  say  that  Professor  James  has  done  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  his  hybrid  mingling  of 
science  and  art.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many 
admirable  photogravures,  and  it  is  handsomely 
printed.  Published  by  Porter  &  Coates.  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  sixth  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  Professor 
Tyndall's  "  Fragments  of  Science,"  which  now  con- 
tains all  the  detached  essays,  addresses,  and  reviews 
that  the  eminent  philosopher  has  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation,  except  those  contained  in  his  "  New 
Fragments."  It  has  grown  to  the  limits  of  two  bulky 
volumes,  and  now  represents  the  author's  latest  re- 
visions and  changes.  The  essays  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  some  of  the  most  recent  being  on  "  Prayer 
and  Natural  Law,"  "Scientific  Materialism,"  "  Fer- 
mentation and  Surgery,"  "  Spontaneous  Generation," 
"  Professor  Virchow  and  Evolution," and  "The  Elec- 
tric Light."  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00  for  the  two  volumes  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 


TREATMENT    OF    CHOLERA. 

Hor-Rford's  Acid  Phosphttte. 

Dr.  Chas.  Gatchell.  of  Chicago,  in  his  "  Treat- 
ment of  Cholera,"  says :  "As  it  is  known  that  the 
cholera  microbe  does  not  flourish  in  acid  solutions,  it 
would  be  well  to  slightly  acidulate  the  drinking  water. 
This  may  be  done  by  adding  to  each  glass  of  water 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
This  will  not  only  render  the  water  of  an  acid  re- 
al lion,  but  al.so  render  boiled  water  more  agreeable 
1  1  the  lute.  It  may  be  sweetened  if  desired.  The 
Add  1  bosphtie,  taken  as  recommended,  will  also 
tend  to  invigorate  the  system  and  correct  debility, 
thus  giving  increased  power  of  resistance  to  disease. 
It  is  the  acid  of  Uil-  system,  a  product  of  the  gastric 
functions,  and  hence  will  not  create  that  disturbance 
liable  to  follow  the  use  of  mineral  acids." 


D. 
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The  Story  of  Columbus. 

By  Elizabeth  Eggleston  Seelye.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston.  With  100  Illus- 
trations by  Allegra  Eggleston.     i2mo.     Cloth. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  most  extensive  investi- 
gations, which  have  been  carefully  verified  by  the 
eminent  historian  and  novelist.  Dr.  Egglcstoii.  It 
is  not  loo  much  to  say  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  material  by  the  author  and  the 
artist.  The  fruits  of  these  investigations  are  pre- 
sented in  a  popular,  readable,  always  entertaining 
form.  While  the  book  contains  all  the  results  of 
modern  inquiry  offered  in  the  bulkiest  biographies, 
the  story  is  here  condensed  and  the  material  selected 
witli  a  view  to  an  always  interesting  narrative.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  plan  of  both  text  and 
illustrations  is  like  that  of  Eggleston's  Household 
History  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  more  regarding  the  fitness  of  this  volume 
for  a  place  in  every  American  private,  public,  and 
school  library. 

Admiral  Farragut. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  U.  S.  N.,  author  of 
"  The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters."  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  Maps.     i2mo.     Cloth.  $1-25. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  "The  Great  Com- 
mander Series,"  edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
son. It  represents  an  effort  to  satisfy  a  poputar  de- 
mand for  a  series  of  convenient,  readable,  popular, 
but  authoritative  biographies  of  illustrious  American 
leaders  on  land  and  sea.  The  ;>:  cond  volume  will 
be  "  General  Taylor,"  by  Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard.  V.  S.  A.  Other  vo'lumes  will  follow 
shortly.  Each  will  present  a  steel-plate  portrait  of 
the  subject  as  a  frontispiece,  and  will  contain  several 
maps. 

Man  and  the  State. 

STUDIES  IN  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  A 
Series  of  Seventeen  Lectures  and  Discussions 
before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  Uni- 
form with  "Evolution  in  Science  and  Art." 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"The  series  containing  these  interesting  studies  is  a 
valuable  and  efficient  medium  for  the  popularization  of 
modern  sociological  thought." — Public  Opinion. 

"  All  are  by  men  of  unquestioned  ab3ity,  whether  one 
accepts  their  views  or  not,  and  form  in  their  mass  a  series 
of  able  articles  on  economic  science,  a  subject  which  has 
grown  into  popularity  as  of  high  importance,  affecting 
every  class  of  the  community."  — A'.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser. 


God's  Fool. 

By  Maarten  Maartens,  author  of  "The  Sin 
of  Joost  Avelingh."     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  "God's 
Fool."  the  new  novrl  by  Maarten  Maartens,  repre- 
sents the  finest  development  thus  far  of  the  author's 
powers,  and  its  appearance  in  book-form  will  enlist 
general  aitention.  There  can  be  no  question  re- 
garding the  high  appreciation  of  Maarten  Maartens's 
work  by  American  and  English  readers. 

The  Berkeleys  and  their 
Neighbors. 

By  Molly  Elliot  Seawkll,  author  of  "Throck- 
morton," "  Maid  Marian,"  "  Little  Jarvls. " 
"  Midshipman  Paulding,"  etc.  No.  103,  Town 
and  Country  Library,  nmo.  Paper,  =;o  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"  The  pages  of  'Throckmorton  '  are  alive  with  pictur- 
esque sketches.  Its  humor  is  never  forced,  and  its  pathos 
is  never  overdone.  It  is  a  novel  to  linger  over." — The 
Critic. 

"  Not  since  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  classic,  '  The 
Man  without  a  Country.*  has  there  been  published  a  more 
stirring  lesson  in  patriotism  than  *  Little  Jarvis."  " — Boston 
Beacon. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

This  (according  to  a  writer  in  the  Evening  Sun  J  is 
the  experience  of  every  American  who  has  spent  any 
time  in  one  of  those  international  caravansaries  on 
the  Continent  :  If  the  air  is  frigid,  he  is  an  icicle  ;  if 
bullying  is  the  question,  he  out-bullies  bully.  This 
deterioration  of  his  manners,  he  regrets  to  find,  is 
the  only  way  to  preserve  his  self-respect.  He  starts 
out  on  apparent  terms  of  friendliness,  and  presently 
is  astonished  by  some  such  remark  as  "  How  very 
peculiarly  you  Americans  pronounce.  Really  it 
sounds  very  queer."  Or,  perhaps,  it  happens  as  to  a 
well-known  woman  in  town  who  was  stopping  at  a 
quiet  London  hotel.  While  eating  breakfast,  she 
suddenly  heard  herself  addressed:  "You  Ameri- 
cans think  you  speak  English  better  than  we  do." 
The  voice  came  from  a  woman  at  another  table, 
whose  back  was  turned  toward  her.  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before.  She  could  only  answer  in  her 
astonishment :  "  Really,  I  have  never  thought  of  the 
-  matter."  But  in  time  the  American  is  on  guard. 
Every  attack  on  language,  country,  manners,  is  met 
on  the  spot.  Some  one  interjects  into  a  friendly  con- 
versation :  "Really  your  American  accent  is  ex- 
tremely diverting,"  and  the  American  promptly  re- 
plies :  "  Why,  we  don't  think  it  nearly  so  amusing 
as  your  accent."  '*  What  do  you  mean?  We  have 
no  accent,"  is  the  reply.  "  Yes  you  have.  I  could 
tell  you  by  your  accent  if  you  were  in  Jericho.  Your 
French,  even,  is  full  of  it."  These  are  not  graceful 
passages  ii>  conversation,  but  they  are  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  They  may  even  promote  subse- 
quent friendliness.  "After  we  had  wiped  the  floor 
up  with  that  rector  and  his  wife,  we  became  great 
friends,  and  when  we  went  to  the  station  they  carried 
our  bags,"  were  the  descriptive  phrases  in  which  an 
American  woman  related  the  terms  of  a  pleasant 
friendship  at  Cannes. 

Americans  affiliate  more  harmoniously  with  French 
and  Italians  than  with  the  English  (the  same  writer 
continues).  But  that  insolence  which  constantly  in- 
terrupts good  feeling  between  the  two  peoples  is  even 
more  prominently  displayed  to  the  English  by  the 
English.  A  social  system  that  gives  one  class  a  priv- 
ileged right  to  do  the  snubbing  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood in  this  country,  where  everybody  assumes  the 
right  and  nobody  submits.  The  only  scene  more 
painful,  for  example,  than  witnessing  an  elderly  gen- 
tlewoman, courteous,  gracious,  insolently  addressed 
and  publicly  snubbed  by  a  young  woman  whose  title 
gave  her  precedence  at  dinner,  in  every  other  sense 
the  older  woman  being  her  superior,  is  the  older 
woman's  patient  acceptance  of  the  insolence  and  the 
snub.  It  is  a  satisfaction  that,  for  the  most  part, 
American  girls  who  have  married  foreigners  have 
married  into  such  heights  that  they  can  command 
civility.  The  American  girl  who  does  less  than  this, 
it  is  fair  to  think,  does  not  realize  what  she  is  doing. 
If  she  has  any  social  pretensions,  she  soon  learns. 
The  chances  are  that  she  has  social  pretensions. 
Brought  up  to  think  there  is  nothing  to  which  she 
may  not  aspire  she  can  not  accept,  as  those  who  are 
born  to  it.  the  buffetings  that  one  class  is  privileged 
to  bestow  on  another.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
American  girl  to  understand,  until  she  has  experienced 
it,  the  relative  importance  of  the  divisions  of  English 
society.  She  thinks  she  has  done  a  fine  thing  to 
marry  the  son  of  a  general,  an  army  man,  a  banker's 
son.  To  see  her  hero  lower  his  crest  is  another 
thing ;  to  see  him  reconciled  to  taking  off  his  top- 
knot is  only  less  bitter  than  readjusting  her  own 
feathers.  It  is  not  expedient  to  particularize,  but 
there  are  women  who  have  married  gayly  and  set 
sail  from  their  own  country,  but  who  have  worn  their 
hearts  out  in  ceaseless  revolt  against  a  system  where 
no  effort  of  theirs  nor  sense  of  worthiness  on  their 
parts  could  gain  anything  but  rebuffs  and  sneers. 


In  London,  a  century  ago,  it  was  no  uncommon 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  "fast  men"  to  drink 
bumpers  to  the  health  of  a  lady  out  of  her  shoe. 
The  Earl  of  Cork,  in  an  amusing  paper  in  the  Con- 
noisseur, relates  an  incident  of  this  kind,  and,  to 
carry  the  compliment  still  further,  he  states  that  the 
shoe  was  ordered  to  be  dressed  and  served  up  for 
supper.  "The  cook  set  himself  seriously  to  work 
upon  it ;  he  pulled  the  upper  part  (which  was  of  fine 
damask)  into  fine  shreds,  and  tossed  it  up  into  a 
ragout,  minced  the  sole,  cut  the  wooden  heel  into 
thin  slices,  fried  them  in  baiter,  and  placed  them 
round  the  dish  for  garnish.  The  company  testified 
their  affection  for  the  lady  by  eating  heartily  of  this 
exquisite   impromptu."      Within    the    last    score  of 


years,  at  a  dinner  of  Irish  squires,  the  health  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  whose  feet  were  as  pretty  as  her  face, 
was  drunk  in  champagne  from  one  of  her  satin 
shoes,  which  an  admirer  of  the  lady  had  contrived  to 
obtain  possession  of.  And  not  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  several  Baltimore  blades  are  said  to  have  made 
the  same  use  of  the  slipper  of  Mrs.  Bettina  Padel- 
ford.  who  was  subsequently  divorced  and  is  now  on 
the  stage  as  Bettina  Girard. 


One  of  Cumberland's  most  busy  thoroughfares 
came  near  being  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  recently,  of 
a  most  sensational  and  distressing  character.  A 
young  lady,  radiant  in  all  the  loveliness  that  usually 
attends  sweet  seventeen,  traveled  three  entire  blocks 
literally  on  fire,  and  yet  gave  no  sign,  nor  did  she 
betray  her  distress  to  anyone,  although  passers-by, 
who  happened  to  be  possessed  of  keen  olfactory 
organs,  may  have  detected  the  odor  of  burning 
woolens  and  flannels.  The  young  lady  was  engaged 
in  the  mysteries  of  her  toilet,  preparatory  to  a  street 
promenade.  A  corset-string  refused  to  be  cut,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  a  lighted  lamp  in 
order  to  shorten  it.  Burning  the  string  in  two  pieces 
was  a  success,  for  the  time,  and  the  young  lady  com- 
pleted her  make-up  and  hastily  started  down-town. 
She  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home, 
when  the  horrible  fact  was  discovered  that  her  under- 
clothing was  on  fire  in  an  inaccessible  region.  The 
material,  however,  was  all  wool,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  smoke  and  offensive  odor  than  fire. 
Still,  no  young  lady  approves  of  being  on  fire  in  the 
street  or  anywhere  else,  and  so  she  hastened  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  the  shelter  of  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  reached  a  harbor  of  safety  just  before  the 
flames  broke  out  ;  but  it  is  said  she  was  smoking  like 
a  limekiln  when  the  friendly  door  closed  behind  her. 
Strange  to  say,  her  person  was  not  even  scorched, 
although  she  is  now  the  owner  of  a  very  dilapidated 
outfit  of  woolen  underwear. 

The  American  girl  is  attacked  in  the  following 
terms  in  a  cablegram  from  London  to  the  New  York 
Recorder:  "  The  American  traveling  female  wears 
most  unbecoming  gowns  and  weird  hats.  I  am  not 
writing  of  the  chosen  Four  Hundred,  but  of  the 
many  thousands  who  have  money  (and  great  taste 
when  they  are  at  home),  and  who  come  over  this 
side  sight-seeing.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that 
most  of  their  dresses  look  shabby  is,  that  they  are 
frequently  made  of  black  material,  the  very  worst 
color  for  traveling,  as  it  soon  gets  brown  and  rusty, 
showing  travel  stain  much  more  than  the  Scotch 
homespuns  or  tweeds  worn  by  English  tourists. 
The  worst  stage  of  American  traveling  costumes  is 
to  be  seen  on  board  the  ocean  steamers.  Of  course 
no  woman  suffering  from  mal  de  mer  can  look  smart ; 
but  they  really  do  look  like  bundles  of  shabby 
shawls  ;  and  even  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
not  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the  actual  sea 
voyage,  do  not  pay  attention  to  their  traveling  gear 
as  Englishwomen  do.  On  board  it  was  only  Amer- 
ican women  who  went  to  dinner  still  disguised  as 
bundles,  hats  or  caps  on,  and  swathed  in  intermin- 
able veils.  The  English  girls  changed  their  frocks, 
and  were  always  well  got-up." 


"  The  papers  teem  with  advice  to  stout  women 
on  how  to  rid  themselves  of  superfluous  flesh,"  said 
a  woman  who  is  not  stout,  the  other  day;  "  but  I 
seldom  find  a  paragraph  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take  on  a  few 
pounds  of  avoirdupois,  and,  in  a  recent  visit  to  my 
physician,  I  asked  him  how  I  could  accomplish  it. 
'  To  begin  with,"  he  said,  '  don't  worry,  to  end  with, 
don't  worry,  and  between  times  don't  worry.  I 
never  saw  a  thin  woman  yet,'  he  went  on,  *  who  was 
not  a  nervous  one,  and  worry  is  a  large  part  of 
nerves.  Stout  women  are  often  nervous  as  well  ; 
but  thin  women  are  sure  to  be  so.  When  you  have 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  desirability  of 
calmness  in  all  emergencies,  some  other  aids  to  flesh 
are  plenty  of  sleep — eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  at  least,  and  more  if  you  can  get  it  ;  moderate, 
regular  exercise,  and  fattening  foods,  such  as  soups, 
butter,  cream,  farinaceous  foods  ;  fat,  juicy  meats, 
and  plenty  of  olive-oil.  Eat  often  rather  than  much 
at  a  time,  take  warm  baths  at  night,  and  don't 
worry.'  " 

According  to  published  on  dits,  unfavorable  com- 
ments were  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Marquise  de 
Talleyrand  Perigord  accepted  a  dot  for  her  daughter 
and  his  from  her  former  husband,  Due  de  Dino. 
This  was  because  the  money  must  of  necessity 
have  come   from   his  present  wife,   formerly   Mrs. 


DSPRICES 


Powder 

Dsed  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard 


Frederick  Stevens,  of  New  York  city.  Others  of  a 
more  practical  turn  of  mind  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Marquise  de  Talleyrand  Perigord  did  well  to 
secure  a  comfortable  competence  for  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Ruspoli — one  her  nephew  and  the  other  her 
daughter — when  she  could.  The  code  of  etiquette  in 
divorce  matters  is  not  yet  arranged,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently occurs  now  that  when  a  divorce  has  been  se- 
cured in  a  State  where  it  is  allowable,  for  non-sup- 
port, the  former  wife  turns  around  and  settles  a 
yearly  income  on  her  ex-partner.  Mrs.  Browne,  of 
Philadelphia,  later  Mrs.  Charles  Thome,  set  the 
fashion  of  making  such  an  annual  allowance,  and 
this  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  other  rich  and 
liberal  women,  including,  it  is  said,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr..  and  the  Duchess  de  Dino. 

There  are  a  great  many  women  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  proper  use  of  color  in  their  dress.  They 
err  either  in  one  extreme  or  the  other,  and  choose 
loud,  pronounced  tints,  or  a  too  monotonous  dress 
in  Quaker  drab  or  gray.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  Quaker  drabs  or  grays  are  the  most  trying 
colors  in  the  world,  especially  for  women  in  middle 
age,  who  are  most  likely  to  select  them.  A  warm, 
dark  shade  is  no  more  conspicuous  and  is  far  more 
becoming  to  a  complexion  that  has  been  somewhat 
faded  by  years.  Rich,  dark  shades  of  red  and 
warm  browns  are  far  more  likely  to  be  becoming 
than  any  cold  colors.  Dark  velvet  is  always  becom- 
ing to  a  complexion  that  has  lost  the  first  soft  blqom 
of  youth.  There  are  some  shades  of  olive-green 
which  are  also  very  desirable.  Black  silk,  which  is 
so  often  chosen  by  elderly  women,  is  not  likely  to  be 
becoming  ;  but  black  velvet  generally  harmonizes 
well  with  the  complexion  of  middle  age.  Black 
satin,  which  is  so  becoming  to  the  young  and  fair, 
throws  a  deadly  pallor  over  a  complexion  which  al- 
ready wants  color,  though  this  is  modified  sometimes 
by  the  color  of  the  hair.  Young  and  pretty  women 
can  easily  choose  themselves  becoming  gowns  ;  but 
they  usually  make  a  mistake  when  they  use  too 
brilliant  colors.  The  girl  with  rosy  complexion  and 
light  hair  can  well  afford  to  wear  a  Quaker  gray. 
But  the  majority  of  our  American  girls  need  a  little 
color  even  in  their  youth. 

Newport  dinners  are  better  cooked,  and  made  up 
of  better  material,  and  are  better  served  than  they 
were  in  by-gone  days  ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  they  have 
deteriorated  in  respect  to  the  wines.  In  fact,  dinner- 
givers  are  now  utterly  indifferent  to  the  quality  of 
the  wine  they  serve  ;  a  sweet  champagne,  poor 
sherry,  a  wretched  claret,  you  find  everywhere  at 
nearly  all  the  dinners.  There  are  but  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule — a  very  few.  You  can  count  on 
your  fingers,  both  in  Newport  and  New  York,  the 
men  who  give  you  wine  as  unexceptionably  good  as 
their  dinner.  As  a  rule,  the  dinner-giver  knows 
nothing  of  wine,  and  does  not  care  to  learn.  We 
have  from  the  English  acquired  the  stupid  habit  of 
drinking  nothing  but  champagne  at  dinner  ;  but.  like 
all  imitators,  we  imitate  only  partially,  for  in  England 
the  champagne  they  serve  at  such  fine  dinners  as  are 
given  in  Newport  has  always  a  flavor  and  excellence 
unknown  to  us. 


A  French  viscount,  who  is  not  so  richly  endowed 
with  this  world's  goods  as  he  would  like  to  be,  has 
invented  a  novel  means  of  feathering  his  nest  (says 
the  Illustrated  American).  He  advertises  in  the 
French  papers  a  lottery  in  which  the  g rand  lot  will 
be  himself  and  his  title.  Five  thousand  tickets  are 
to  be  issued  at  twenty  francs  each.  These  will  bring 
him  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  lady  who 
draws  the  lucky  number  will  have  the  choice  of  two 
alternatives.  She  may  marry  the  viscount  with  his 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  she  may  share 
this  capital  sum,  but  must  first  forego  all  right  to  his 
person.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  of  our  young 
women  who  sigh  for  a  coronet  and  can  not  buy  one. 
A  viscount ,  with  twenty  thousand  dollars,  going  for 
twenty  francs,  is  ridiculously  cheap.  Although  he  is 
a  Frenchman,  he  has  graciously  condescended  to 
throw  himself  open  to  general  competition. 


The  following  advertisement  is  appearing  in  an 
Eastern  journal : 

THE  DOWAGER  MARCHIONESS  SAN  CARLOS 
*-  de  Pedros  will  be  glad  to  receive  into  her  family,  at 
her  Chateau  of  Pieudonne,  an  hour  by  rail  from  Paris,  a 
few  young  ladies  desirous  of  finishing  their  education 
abroad. 

The  Marchioness  is  assisted  by  two  of  her  daughters, 
who  have  taken  official  diplomas  as  teachers.  Masters  in 
every  language  and  branch  of  art  can  be  obtained  from 
Paris,  and  a  chaperon  wfll  attend  the  young  ladies  to 
lectures,  classes,  and  suitable  places  of  amusement  there. 

For  all  further  particulars,  address  S.  E.  Mmc.  la 
Marquise  de  San  Carlos  de  Pedros,  Chateau  de  Dieudonnc, 
par  Chambly,  Oise,  France. 

REFERENCES : 

The  Duke  de  Mandas,  Spanish  Embassador  to  France, 
34  Avenue  de  Courcelles,  Paris. 

S.  E.  Mme.  la  Duchesse  de  Valence,  14  Rue  de  Clichy, 
Paris. 

The  Lady  Tollmache  of  Helmingham,  40  Cadogan  Oar- 
dens,  S.  \V„  London. 

The  Hon.  John  Bigelow.  Ex-Ministerof  the  United  States 
to  France,  21  Gramercy  Place,  New  York. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Wister.  Logan  Station.  Philadelphia. 

Imagine  addressing  a  boarding-school  mistress  as 
"  Son  Excellence  Mme.  la  Marquise  dc  San  Carlos  j 
de  Pedros  "  at  her  own  chateau — not  en  Ei/agne —  I 
and  getting  her  "  character  "  from  two  embassadors 
and  a  Lady  Tollraache  ! 

■ — -* — » 

Dorfllnger's  American  Cut  Glaus 

Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 

pieces  for  Wedding  and   Holiday  Gifts.      Genuine  | 

pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER'S 

Pectoral 


Cherry 


soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt    to    Act 

sure  to  cure. 


Apollznaris 


"  More  wholesome  than  any  Aerated  - 
Water  'which  art  can  supply. 

"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
it." — The  Times,  London. 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


LOWER 
THAN 
THE 
LOWEST. 


SJEJ33    TH2SE     PRICES 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION. 

63  Cents. 
WAKNIIi'S  SAFE  CUBE, 

83  Cents.  - 
JOT'S  SAKSAPARIILA, 

63  Cents. 
WYETH'S  BEEF,   IROX  AND  WINE, 

73  Cents. 
SYRUP  OF  FIGS. 

35  Cents. 

Prescriptions    at    Legitimate    Prices. 

WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription    Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,   cor.    Geary   St. 


A  «XU  «-»  «  The  African  KcIaPlant, 

4U  WTn  fTl  51  discovered  in  L'onco,  Vt  est 
nollllliClAfn^.  is  Natures  Sore 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  CJoaranceed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office.  11&4  Broaawav.  New  York. 
For  Larje  Trial  Case,  FKEE  by  Hall,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  VineSt.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


LADIES  WILL  FI>D  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST  FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 

A*  —  AT  THE  — 

%  California  Cloak  Co, 

CHAS.  MAVEB,  JR.,  £   CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaka  Made  to  Order. 

105    POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  tip.    Opp.  White  Iloii.e 


PI     1DVCIC   ABSOLUTELYPUBE, 

ULAnlVE  O  bTo»eo.perSTE;E?."KE 

Bye  haswonforit  the  UUe—     « 

PURE    m  Fine"1  WIMfi? ,n  the  fforld 

I    will"       and   places  It  foremost  for  medicinal. 
club  and  familr  n?e.  Each  1  ackar*  bears 
fll#^  U.  S.  Chemist's  Conlfteat«  of    parity. 

Hf  ■  N0Dctf'Tviiri.>withO!iltr*<tcinarkC.B,,fc 

III  k  Co.,  on  label.  lYlcc:  \t  Pott  le.fl.50;  per 

Dor.  simper  Gal.  ti;per2(nU.  *3-50,  securely  p-cked.  wo 
anlcAtrinlnrd*»r.  For  «»te  br  all  rlrmreUtunr  CO  I.  B  TUN. 
BII1KS  A-  CO.,  Solo  Ascents,  SO  A-h  St..    Peoria,    I1L 
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BROTHERS 

Bj5ssr  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL   AND  SEE  THEM. 


KOHLER&CHASE,'.. 


SOLE  AC: 
28,30  O'F 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


October  24,  1892. 


The  Brown-Tompkins  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  look  place  in  San  Anselmo. 
Marin  County,  last  Saturday,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minthorne  Tompkins.  The  contract- 
ing parties  were  their  daughter.  Miss  Susan  Titus 
Tompkins  and  Mr.  Stewart  Brown,  of  New  York 
city.  Onlv  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
assembled  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors 
when,  at  noon,  the  ceremony  was  impressively  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Miel.  Mr.  Samuel 
Boardman  acted  as  best  man.  The  bride  looked 
charming  in  a  robe  of  white  corded  silk,  trimmed 
with  Duchesse  lace  and  made  with  a  flowing  court 
train.  After  the  ceremony  a  dejeuner  was  served 
and  the  afternoon  was  delightfully  passed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  will  remain  here  until  October  30th,  and 
then  will  go  to  New  York  city  to  reside  permanently. 

The  Donnels-Crane  Wedding. 

Miss  Daisy  L.  Crane  and  Mr.  Horace  C.  Donnels 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel 
P.  Crane,  1324  Page  Street.  It  was  a  quiet  but  very 
enjoyable  affair.  The  residence  was  neatly  deco- 
rated with  potted  palms,  fems,  roses,  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  streamers  of  smilaxin  harmonious  group- 
ings. At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  -'Bridal 
Chorus"  from  "Lohengrin"  was  played,  and  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  parlors.  First  came  the  two 
little  bridesmaids,  Miss  Dita  Bradley  and  Miss  Lita 
Rose  Crane,  nieces  of  the  bride  and  groom,  who 
wore  pretty  gowns  and  carried  clusters  of  white 
chrysanthemums.  Following  them  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Miss  Lilabel  Crane,  and  the  best  man,  Mr. 
Douglas  B.  Crane,  and  then-  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  toilets  of  the  bride  and  her  sister  are  described 
as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  a  becoming  robe  of  white  faille 
Krancaise.  trimmed  wilh  point  d'Alencon  lace,  and  made 
with  a  iong  court  train.  The  bodice  was  high,  and  the 
sleeves  long,  ending  with  a  fall  of  lace  over  the  ungloved 
hands.  Her  veil  was  of  rare  old  lace,  a  family  heirloom, 
and  she  carried  white  sweet  peas. 

Miss  Lilabel  Crane  appeared  in  a  handsome  gown  of 
white  crepe  de  Chine,  en  demi-traln.  The  round  corsage 
and  long  sleeves  were  trimmed  wilh  white  chiffon.  She 
carried  a  bouquet  of  La  France  roses. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  the  congratulations  and  bridal  lancers,  a  sumptu- 
ous supper  was  served.  Many  beautiful  presents 
were  sent  to  the  young  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Don- 
nels left  on  Tuesday,  to  pass  several  weeks  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  will  receive  on  Tuesdays  after  No- 
vember 15th,  at  their  new  residence,  101  Scott  Street. 


The  Maynard-Story  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Story, 
30  McAllister  Street,  a  quiet  wedding  took  place  last 
Saturday  evening,  when  their  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie 
Redingion  Story,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  John 
Blanchard  Maynard.  The  parlors  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  fragrant  flowers  and  the  bay-window 
was  embowered  wilh  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the 
magnolia- tree.  Only  relatives  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Church. 
The  congratulations  were  followed  by  a  delicious 
supper,  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant manner. 

The  McMahan-McAlester  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ada  M.  McAlester,  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  McAlester,  and  Mr.  Mabry  McMahan 
took  place  in  Trinity  Church  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  14th,  in  the  presence  of  quite  an  assemblage 
of  their  friends.  Miss  Nellie  McAlester  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Albert  F.  McAlester  acted 
as  best  man.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  by  Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood ,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  bridal  party  and  a  few  friends  enjoyed 
a  delicious  supper  at  a  down-town  hotel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McMahan  left  the  following  day  for  a  two 
weeks'  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  when  they  return 
will   reside  at  the  northwest   corner  of  Sutter  and 

Jones  Streets. 

♦ 

The  Herbert-Reynolds  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Belle  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Reynolds,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Herbert,  of  Alameda,  son  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Herbert, 
of  the  law  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  look  place  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  1923  Green  Street. 
A  number  of  Intimate  friends  of  the  young   couple 
were  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  they  assembled  in 
uilifully  decorated   parlors  at    eight   o'clock. 
There  were   no  attendants  at  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Rev,  I  lr.  Minard  according  to  the 
Episcopal  ritual.    The  father  of  the  bride  gave  her 
into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.     Afterward  there  was 
ecej  lion  and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  under 
recUon  of  Ludwlg,     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  are 
their  honeymoon  at  Monterey.      I 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.    \.  Straiton  ai  their 
home  on  San  Jose  Avenue,  in  Alameda,  while  await- 
ing the  completion  of  their  new  residence. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  first  concert  of 
the  fourteenth  season  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lena  Carroll  Nicholson, 
vocalist,  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  violinist,  Miss 
Constance  Jordan,  accompanist,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Martens,  pianist.  The  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  presented,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hermann  Brandt  : 

Overture,  "Die  Weihe  des  Hauses,"  Beethoven; 
■'  Elsa's  Dream,"  "  Lohengrin."  Wagner,  Mrs.  Lena 
Carroll  Nicholson ;  concerto  for  violin,  andante  and 
allegro.  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Florence  Kletcher;  romance, 
■'  King  Manfred."  Reinecke;  Scotch  rhapsody,  Mackenzie, 
paraphrase  o!"  "  Kigoletto,"  Liszt,  Mr.  Theodore  Martens  ; 
(a)"Se,"  Denza.J^  "Arabian  Love  Song,"  De  Koven, 
Mrs.  Lena  Carroll  Nicholson;  "Artists"  Life  Waltz, " 
Strauss. 

The  Bendix  Recital. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  an  interesting  piano  recital 
last  Thursday  evening  in  Irving  Hall,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  an  appreciative  audience.  The  following 
excellent  programme  was  presented  : 

Organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  G  minor,  Hach-Liszt ;  sonate 
in  C  sharp  minor,  Beethoven;  capriccio_  and  rhapsodic, 
Brahms;  two  studies,  nocturne  and  fantasie,  Chopin;  bar- 
carole. Moszkowski ;  caprice  on  Mendelssohn's  "  Fin  gal's 
Cave,"  Heller;  "Invitation  to  Dance,"  Weber-Tausig ; 
"Magic  Fire,"  Wagner-Brassin  ;  "  La  Campanella,"  Liszt; 
overture  to  "  William  Tell."  Rossini- Liszt. 

Everything  is  progressing  well  to  make  the  second 
concert  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  a  splen- 
did success,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage  and  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  will  net  a 
handsome  sum  from  the  proceeds.  The  concert  will 
be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  1st,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Rosewald.  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Wise  and 
Miss  Julia  Newman  will  be  the  vocalists.  Reserved 
seats  mav  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on 
October  29th  and  31st  and  November  1st.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  are  as  follows  : 

Violins — Miss  Helen  A.  Bosqui,  Miss  Adele  Dannen- 
baum,  Miss  Roberta  E.  Lee  Wright,  Miss  Alice  Ames, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Herrick,  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  Mrs. 
Julia  Epstein.  Miss  Emily  McClatchy,  Mrs.  Etta  McNear, 
Miss  Nannie  Van  Wyck,  Miss  Minnie  Heath,  Miss  Daisy 
Polk-,  Miss  Carolyn  Knox,  Miss  Lulu  Stanford,  Miss 
Mamie  Conlin,  Miss  Florence  Hush,  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Miss  Belle  Jory,  Miss  Ida  Fox.  Viola — Miss 
Marie  Hayn,  Miss  Marie  Ponton  d'Arce,  Miss  Annie  Gib- 
son, Miss  Bessie  Ames,  Miss  Jean  Hush.  Violoncello — 
Miss  Jean  Wellman,  Miss  Hermione  Rey,  Miss  Ethel  J. 
Jory.  Contra  basso — Mrs.  Belle  Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Mary 
A.  Harriss.  Flutes — Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Annie  Lyle. 
Clarionet — Mrs.  Laura  Ray.  Oboe — Mrs.  Linda  Eager. 
Cornets — Miss  Pearl  Noble,  Miss  Preciosa  Pracht,  Mrs. 
Emily  Shepman.  Trombone — Miss  Maude  Noble.  Drums 
—Miss  Augusta  R.  Knell.  Harp— Miss  Marie  Dillon. 
Organ — Miss  Lucy  B.  Jerome.  Musical  director — Mr.  J. 
H.  Rosewald.  President — Mrs.  S.  S.  Wright.  Accom- 
panist— Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 


At  the  Church  Noire  Dame  des  Victoires,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  October  23d, 
the  feast  of  its  patron  saint  will  be  celebrated  with 
unusual  impressiveness.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  French  corvette  Dubourdieu  will  attend  the  mass, 
accompanied  by  their  band  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
which  during  the  offertory  and  benediction  will  give 
instrumental  selections.  The  choir,  consisting  of  the 
regular  quartet  —  Mrs.  B.'M.  Hardisty,  Mrs.  B. 
Knell.  Mr.  E.  A.  Torpi,  and  Mr.  G.  Harris— will 
render  Eduarde  Marzo's  Messe  Solemelle,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ  and  stringed  instruments  under 
the  direction  of  the  organist,  John  Knell. 

"  Baroness  Mela,"  the  new  opera  by  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald, is  now  in  almost  constant  rehearsal,  and  the 
participants  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  it.  The 
scenery  is  being  painted  and  the  costumes  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Solly  Walter,  and  Mr.  Fred. 
Urban  is  attending  to  the  stage  management.  The 
opera  will  be  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  16th,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Woman's  Exchange. 


The  second  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  will 
be  given  in  Irving  Hall  next  Thursday  evening. 
Miss  Katherine  W.  Kimball  will  be  the  vocalist  and 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix  the  solo  pianist.  The  quartet  will 
play  Grieg's  string  quartet,  in  G  minor,  op.  27,  and 
Dvorak's  quartet,  op.  87,  for  piano  and  strings. 


The  twenty-third  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be 
held  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall.  Mr. 
Frank  Mitchell  will  be  the  vocalist,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Wall  will  play  two  piano  solos.  The  '•  Pop.  Trio  " 
will  play  one  of  Benjamin  Godard's  trios,  and  a 
sonate  by  Mendelssohn. 


The  new  opera  "  Christopher  Columbus"  will  be 
produced  next  Saturday  evening  at  the  San  Francisco 
Verein.  The  preparations  for  it  are  very  elaborate, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  ball  and  a  sumptuous  supper. 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless 
Children,  will  be  given  next  Saturday  evening  in  the 
banquet-hall  at  the  California. 


—  Mr.  S.  Stkozvnski,  cornkr  ok  Eu.i^  and 
Leavenworth  St  dies'  hair-drcsser, 

has  teturncd  from  abrot  erintend- 

ing  «I1  work  personally.     He  has  also  reduced  all  his 
pntii. 


The  GumpK*  New  Art  Store. 

The  well-known  firm  of  art-dealers,  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  have  just  moved  into  their  new  building  at 
1 13  Geary  Street.  It  is  a  five-story  structure  in  red 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  is  one  of  the  handsoim^l 
edifices  in  the  city.  The  old  store  on  Market 
Street  is  closed,  and  they  are  doing  business  in  their 
new  quarters  ;  but  they  will    not  have  everything  in 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  queen  has  granted  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  her  merits  as  an  author. 

Since  the  death  of  her  son.  Crown  Prince  Rudolph, 
the  Empress  of  Austria  has  been  a  mental  wreck, 
and  is  subject  to  distressing  delusions  about  him. 
She  preserves  much  of  her  beauty  in  spite  of  her 
many  trials. 

As  the  result  of  an  illness  she  had  last  winter, 
Marie  Roze  has  been  obliged  to  retire  temporarily 
from  the  stage  ;  but  she  will  teach  singing  to  Ameri- 
can and  Parisian  students  in  Paris,  where  she  will 
pass  the  winter. 

Miss  Homans,  the  director  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  says  encouragingly  of  the 
progress  of  dress  reform  in  effete  Boston  : 

"Two  years  ago,  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-seven,  there 
were  but  two  of  the  young  women  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  who  continued  to  wear  corsets,  and  no  one  continued 
to  wear  French  heels.  Last  year,  out  of  a  class  of  seventy- 
one,  seven-eighths  gave  up  wearing  corsets." 

The  only  Turkish  poetess  living  is  believed  to  be 
Osman  Pasha's  daughter.  She  is  a  young  matron  of 
twenty-eight,  and  lives  in  a  white  marble  palace 
overlooking  the  blue  Bosphorus,  where  she  dines 
from  a  service  of  gold,  in  a  wonderful  conservatory. 

Apropos  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  North,  the 
Nitrate  King's  daughter,  the  Everting  Sun  says: 

"Miss  North  has  been  regarded  so  widely  to  be  the 
bride  ultimately  of  certainly  a  duke,  that  the  announcement 
of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  George  Lockett,  who  is  not 
only  without  title  but  is  a  Liverpool  business  man,  has 
been  a  nine  days'  wonder.  It  appears  that  Miss  North,  for 
four  years,  has  desired  to  marry  Mr.  Lockett ;  but  her 
father,  Colonel  North,  refused  his  consent." 

Lieutenant  Peary's  wife,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  arctic  regions  with  the  rest  of  her  husband's 
party,  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  braved  the  rigors 
of  Greenland.  She  showed  no  ill  effects  from  her 
winter  near  the  pole,  and  is  reported  to  have  battled 
through  it  with  as  much  energy  as  any  of  the  men  of 
the  party.  To  her  the  men  owed  many  of  the  com- 
forts that  made  the  dreary  winter-time  endurable. 

Patti  is  writing  her  autobiography,  to  be  published 
simultaneously  in  all  the  great  capitals.  Apropos  of 
this,  a  gossip  tells  this  story,  which  will  very  likely 
appear  in  the  book  : 

"The  old  German  Emperor  was  her  greatest  favorite. 
When  a  naive  girl,  singing  at  Homburg,  the  then  king  sent 
her  a  message  requesting  her  to  walk  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing while  he  drank  the  waters.  '  Certainly  not,' was  her 
reply  to  the  bearer;  '  I  get  up  early  for  no  king  in  Eu- 
rope.' " 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  s  tomb  in  the  cemetery  at  Passy 
is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  tomb  are  in- 
scribed the  titles  of  Marie's  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  within  is  a  roomy  apartment  hand- 
somely furnished.  Carpets,  chairs,  footstools,  cush- 
ions, bric-a-brac,  and  draperies  once  used  by  her  are 
there,  as  well  as  her  portrait  in  stained  glass  and  her 
bust  surrounded  by  palms  and  surmounted  by  a 
wreath. 

A  London  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York 
Ti?nes  : 

"A  woman  whom  America  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  than 
was  needed  is  Mrs.  Blair,  and  who  is  now  described  as 
the  Dowager- Duchess  of  Sutherland,  has  taken  a  provincial 
journal  into  her  confidence  on  the  subject  of  her  quarrel 
with  her  step-sou,  the  present  duke,  who  has  never  spoken 
to  her,  even  at  the  recent  funeral,  and  who,  in  her  absence, 
has  seized  upon  one  of  the  family's  Staffordshire  houses, 
from  which  she  evicted  him  a  fortnight  ago,  and  refuses  to 
give  it  up.  She  claims  this  house  as  hers  under  the  will, 
and  intends  to  sue  for  its  recovery.  Even  without  this, 
litigation  was  unavoidable,  and  a  good  deal  of  very  deeply 
soiled  family  linen  will  be  necessarily  exposed  to  public 
view. " 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Monroe,  the  author  of  the  ode 
dedicatory  to  the  World's  Fair,  lives  in  Chicago, 
near  the  lake,  and  is  about  twenty-four  years  old. 
She  is  related  to  the  late  John  W.  Root,  the  archi- 
tect, who  designed  the  plan  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Miss  Monroe's  literary  work  hitherto  has  been  con- 
fined to  private  circulation.  She  received  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  ode,  and  lyrical  parts  of  it  will 
be  sung  at  the  opening  exercises  in  Chicago  by  a 
chorus  of  five  thousand  voices,  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas. 


—J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,    has     place  for  several  days  yet.    A  full  description  of  the 
I;  of  the  beautiful  autumnal  shades  in  neck-wcar, 


new  store  will  be  pnnted  next  week. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

'BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    I808.~ 

YOU     DO     NOT     KNOW    WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT1 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 

— OF — 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-rooin,  Fancy, 
and  Stage   Dances. 

GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can  toe  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  mid 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  sm.rS 


1  Agents, 
;     3.  F. 


577  and  579  MARKET  STREET. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


i 


BAlDWDf   &  HAMMOND, 
10  Montgomery  Street. 


113  GEARY 


S.  &  G.  GUMP'S 
ART    STORE 

Has  Removed  to  Above  Address. 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  INK  CONSUMER 


That  would  not  adopt  the  Davis 
Automatic  Inkstand  exclu- 
sively if  they  fully  realized  its  econ- 
omy of  ink,  pens,  and  time. 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  ACCOUNTANT  SMEffu^S^ 


THERE  IS  NOT  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


if  lie  but  appreciated  its  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  saving"oT  time. 
Having  occasion  to  use  an  inkstand 
at  home,  who  would  be  without  the 
_  Davis  Automatic  Inkstand 
if  he  or  she  but  knew  that  it  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  keeps  the  ink 
pure  and  fluid  until  used. 

Guaranteed  to  pay  for  themselves    each  year   in  the    Having  of  ink  and  pens.     This  alono 
Is  one  hundred  per  cent,  annually  on  the  Investment*     Sold  on  approval. 

Q-,    &.    TTtTXOiKiSQJNr    eft?    C?0-,  3  and  5  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


SMOKE    THE    BEST 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


CIGARS 


. 


October  24,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Scott  Dinner-Party. 

A  delightful  dinner-party  was  given  last  Thursday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  at  their 
residence  on  Laguna  Street,  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Parrayon  and  Commander  Besson,  of  the  French 
man-of-war  Dubourdieu.  The  dining-table  was  em- 
bellished with  fair  blossoms  set  among  the  rich 
service,  and  the  menu  was  perfect  in  its  appoint- 
ments. After  dinner  musical  selections  were  en- 
joyed in  the  parlors,  the  singing  of  Mrs.  McGavin 
being  especially  appreciated.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de 
Gulgne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  P.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Miss  Hager, 
Miss  Alice  Scott,  Miss  Cunningham,  Admiral  Parrayon, 
Commander  Besson.  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Crocker. 

The  Gallatin  Dinner-Party. 

An  elegant  dinner-party  was  given  last  Thursday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  at  their 
residence  on  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Jackson  Streets. 
Chrysanthemums  of  varied  hues  graced  the  table  in 
pretty  array,  and  a  most  elaborate  repast  was  en- 
joyed. Afterward  there  was  music  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  prominent  among  the  selections  being  the 
songs  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hawley,  who  was  in  excellent 
voice.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
[udge  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pres- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F. 
Monteagle,  Mrs.  Robert  Hawley,  and  Mr.  Bert  Gallatin. 

■  The  Huntington  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, on  California  street,  by  giving  an  elaborate 
dinner-party.  The  time  passed  at  the  festal  board 
was  made  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  it  was  followed 
bv  a  couple  of  hours  of  music  and  conversation  in  the 
parlors  and  music-room.  Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Miss  Clara  Huntington,  Miss  Carrie  Camp- 
bell, Miss  Masten,  Mr.  N.  K.  Masten,  and  others. 

The  Pillsbury  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  gave  a  most  enjoyable  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  had  as  his  guests  General  and  Mrs.  Anson  D. 
McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  McCook,  Miss  Pillsbury, 
and  Miss  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky.  The  table  deco- 
ration was  in  exceeding  taste,  and  the  menu  a 
bounteous  one. 


The  Spalding  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  charming  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Roniu- 
aldo  Pacheco.  Covers  were  laid  for  eight,  at  a 
prettily  decorated  table,  and  a  couple  of  hours  were 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  menu.  During  the 
evening  Mrs.  Edgerton  delivered  some  recitations 
that  were  very  well  received.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bates,  Mrs. 
Romualdo  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Colonel  H.  I. 
Brady,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Peck. 


The  McLean  Musicale. 

An  affair  that  possessed  every  element  of  success 
was  the  musicale  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McLean 
gave  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on  the 
corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Devisadero  Street. 
They  invited  about  eighty  friends  to  participate  in 
its  pleasures,  and  their  beautiful  home  was  the  scene 
of  a  brilliant  gathering.  The  musical  talent  present, 
whose  efforts  made  the  affair  such  a  success,  were  : 
Mrs.  James  S.  Pierce,  soprano  ;  Mrs.  George  H. 
Powers,  soprano  and  violinist ;  Miss  Anna  Miller 
Wood,  contralto ;  Miss  H.  J.  Whittemore,  con- 
tralto ;  Miss  Carmelita  Ferrer,  mandolin  and  guitar  ; 
Miss  Emily  Ferrer,  guitar  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Powers, 
tenor  and  pianist ;  Senor  M.  Y.  Ferrer,  guitar  ;  Mr. 
W.  A.  Murison,  basso  ;  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Schauffier, 
basso  and  violinist.  The  programme  presented  was 
an  admirable  one,  and  comprised  the  following  selec- 
tions : 

Part  song,  "I  Sat  Beneath  the  Abeles  Old,"  Pinsuti ; 
petite  suite,  "  L'Ancien  Regime,"  Saint  George ;  (1) 
maestoso,  (2)  allegro  moderate  (3)  sarabande,  (4)  menuetto, 
(S)  bourree,  (6)  giga ;  romanza,   "Once,"  Hervey  ;  string 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Bakwg  Powtjhh  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N.  V. 


trio,  "  El  Vito  Sevillano  "  (mandolin  and  guitar),  Alvizo  ; 
two  part  songs,  (a)"  Home  Far  Away",  (b)  from  "  Ruy 
Bias,"  Mendelssohn;  glee,  "just  Like  Love,"  arranged 
by  Norello  ;  guitar  trio,  "Alexandria,"  Ferrer;  Hcd, 
"Spring  Tide,"  Weil;  string  trio,  serenade  from  "Don 
Pasquale";  sacred  son  e,  "The  Light  of  Heaven  "  (accom- 
paniment of  organ,  vioTin,  and  piano),  Gounod  ;  quartet  a 
canone,  "  Ecco  quel  fiero  istante,"  Costa  ;  song,  "  My 
Lover  Will  Come  To-day,"  De  Roven  ;  guitar  trio,  "  Jales 
de  Xeres,"  Huarraz;  Tyrolean  part  song,  "The  Young 
Lover,"  Koschat ;  Scotch  ballad  ;  serenade,  "Good-Night, 
Beloved,"  Pinsuti. 

Every  number  received  the  warm  applause  it  de- 
served, and  delighted  the  interested  auditors.  A 
sumptuous  supper  was  served  afterward  under  the 
direction  of  Ludwig,  and  a  few  dances  terminated 
the  pleasant  affair. 

A  Talk  on  Conversation. 
At  the  invitation  of  Mrs  Volney  Spalding,  about 
eighty  of  her  friends  gathered  in  her  parlors  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  hear  Miss  Catherine  W. 
Chaffee  discourse  on  "  The  Art  of  Conversation." 
An  hour  or  so  was  passed  in  listening  to  the  speaker, 
who  was  quite  interesting.  Miss  Carr  also  favored 
the  guests  with  some  pleasing  songs.  Afterward 
Mrs.  Spalding  gave  a  tea,  which  formed  a  pleasing 
finale  to  the  affair. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Will- 
iams have  issued  cards  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  club,  called  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  which 
will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Sr., 
1925  Octavia  Street,  next  Thursday  evening.  The 
amusing  comedy  entitled  "  A  Box  of  Monkeys,"  by 
Grace  Livingston  Furness.  will  be  presented  and  the 
cast  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Juliet  Conner,  Miss 
Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Mollie  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Mathieu,  and  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham.  There  will 
be  dancing  after  the  theatricals. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  residence  in  San  Rafael. 

Admiral  Parrayon  and  the  officers  of  the  Dubour- 
dieu have  issued  invitations  for  a  reception  which 
they  will  give  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  from  two  until 
five  o'clock  on  the  vessel.    There  will  be  dancing. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  gave  an  informal  musicale 
recently  at  her  residence,  2616  Buchanan  Street,  and 
charmingly  entertained  a  few  of  her  friends.  Mrs. 
Louis  Brechemin,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.Graham,  and 
others  contributed  vocal  numbers  of  much  excellence, 
and  a  delicious  supper  was  enjoyed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mooser  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Mooser,  gave  an  enjoyable  reception  re- 
cently at  their  residence,  2709  Pierce  Street,  in  honor 
of  the  officers  of  the  Dubourdieu.  Dancing  was 
varied  by  musical  selections  given  by  Miss  Alvina 
Heuer,  Miss  Daisy  Topping,  and  Miss  Mooser,  and 
a  delicious  supper  was  enjoyed. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  gave  a  bril- 
liant ball  last  Saturday  evening  in  the  spacious  club- 
house on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Ackerman  led  the  grand  march,  followed  by  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  couples.  Dancing  was  pro- 
longed until  early  morning,  and  a  supper  was  served 
at  midnight.  It  was  the  club's  opening  ball  of  this 
season,  and  every  feature  of  it  was  successful. 

The  Mission  Unitarian  Church  will  receive  a  bene- 
fit on  Thursday  evening,  November  17th,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  in  the  form  of  a  most  attractive 
entertainment.  The  principal  feature  of  the  affair 
will  be  the  novelty  entitled  "  Living  Whist,"  which 
will  be  presented  by  over  fifty  young  people.  The 
patrons,  patronesses,  leaders,  and  principal  players 
are  as  follows : 

Patrons  and  patronesses :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Hobbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bunker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I.  Newkirk, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Miss  Mabel  Emmons,  and  Miss 
Slater;  leaders,  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  Lieutenant  J,  Car- 
lin,  U.  S.  N..  and  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Hill  ;  kings,  Mr.  B.  D. 
Dean,  Mr.  Hunter  Harrison,  Mr.  J.  Kierulff,  and  Mr. 
Kelton ;  queens,  Miss  Mabel  Love,  Miss  Kate  Paddock, 
Miss  Cohen,  and  Mrs.  Cook. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Spreckels  have 
returned  from  Europe,  and  arc  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  who  are  now  in  Paris, 
will  leave  there  on  November  oth  to  return  home.  Mr. 
Dodge  has  not  received  any  particular  benefit  from  taking 
the  cure  at  Carlsbad. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  left  last  Wednesday  for  Pans  to 
join  her  daughter,  Miss  Jennie  Blair.  They  will  remain 
away  until  next  summer,  and  will  travel  extensively, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  nit  Taylor,  will  soon  visit 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 

Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Voorhies  are  in  Paris.  They  will 
remain  there  a  month  more  at  least  and  are  contemplating  a 
trip  to  Egypt. 

Miss  Laura  McKinsiry  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is 
in  New  York  city.     She  is  expected  here  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gill ig  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  are 
in  Paris. 

Miss  Roberta  Nuttall  left  New  York  last  Saturday  on  the 
Fulda,  for  Genoa,  Italy. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Lefand  Stanford,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Jennie  Catherwood,  returned  to  the  city  last  Thursday 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.Peters  have  relumed  to  Paris 
after  a  trip  to  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  season  at  the  Barroilhet  place  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  are 
occupying  their  residence  on  Taylor  Street  after  passing  the 
summer  at  Santa  Cruz  and  their  villa  in  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  will  leave  England  to-day 
en  route  to  this  city,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Palmer  will  receive  on  Fridays  at  her 
new  residence,  251:  Pacific  Avenue. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Smedberg  and  Miss  Smedberg 
have  relumed  from  their  Eastern  trip, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  have  returned  from  their 
Newport  villa,  and  are  occupying  their  residence  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York  city. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  who  are  occupying 
their  new  home,  2721  Pacific  Avenue,  are  expecting  a  visit 


from  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mrs.  Stedman 
is  a  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  will  be  re- 
membered as  having  spent  a  couple  of  winters  here,  with  her 
aunt,  when  she  was  Miss  Birdie  Deming.  She  will  also 
visit  her  cousin,  Mr.  George  Crocker. 

Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor  is  visiting  New  York  city,  after 
placing  his  son,  Mr.  William  O'Connor,  in  Harvard  College. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl  have  been  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  P  Williams  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Europe,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Miss  Mary 
L.  McNutt,  Mijs  Josie  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman 
have  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Shasta  County. 

Mrs.  Susan  Crooks  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
Europe,  and  is  now  at  her  country  villa  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Hart  and  Miss  Kose  Hart  have  arrived 
in  Paris. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado.  nit  Acosta,  have  re- 
turned to  the  city,  after  passing  a  fortnight  at  Castle  Crag 
and  Monterey. 

Mr.  Robert  Sherwood  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days, 
after  making  a  three  months'  visit  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Alexander  Badlam  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Maude 
Badlam,  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday,  after  passing  a 
week  at  Arcadia,  their  villa  near  Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.Townsend,  formerly  of  this  city,  are 
now  permanently  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  Mr. 
Townsend  has  taken  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
will  return  from  San  Rafael  in  about  two  weeks,  after  oc- 
cupying the  Hyde  villa  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morse  and  the  Misses  Jessie  and  Sara  Morse 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Tacoma  and  Castle  Crag, 
and  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry'  E.  Wise  will  vacate  their  cottage  in 
San  Rafael  early  in  N  ovember,  and  occupy  the  Eaton  resi- 
dence, 3o8  Bush  Street,  during  the  winter. 

Miss  Helen  Walker  is  visiting  Miss  Cora  Wallace  at  her 
ranch  near  Tulare. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gilmore  and  Miss  Daisy  Gilmore  are  in  Paris, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barton  and  Miss  Grace  Barton  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Townsend,  formerly  of  this  city,  are 
residing  permanendy  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  who  went  East  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Yerrington,  is  still  in  New  York  city.  She  will  prob- 
ably go  to  Europe  soon  with  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  is  passing  a  few  weeks  in  San  Jose,  and 
is  improving  steadily  in  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  me  Durbrow,  have  been  at 
Coronado  Beach  during  the  past  week. 

Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet's  resignation  from  the  Superior 
Bench  of  Sacramento  County  takes  effect  November  1st, 
after  which  he  will  reside  here  permanently. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe  will  leave 
for  the  East  next  Thursday,  and  will  be  away  a  couple  of 
months. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Denicke  are  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  James  B.  Merritt  visited  Washington,  D.  C.  last 
week. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Simpkins  is  at  the  Brunswick  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  are 
at  the  Hotel  Holland  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Haber  has  been  visiting  Philadelphia  during 
the  past  week. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  returned  from  Europe  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  will  return  from  her  European  trip 
next  week. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  will  return  to  New  York  in 
November  to  engage  upon  writing  a  new  play. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  have  returned  from 
their  tour  of  Europe,  and  are  occupying  -heir  residence  on 
Franklin  Street. 

Miss  Geraldine  Bonner  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an 
absence  of  several  months  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip 
after  placing  her  daughter  in  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gersde  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  after  passing  the  summer  there  in  their  cottage. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bowie  is  staying  at  the  Brunswick  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Miss 
Ella  Goad,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  been  pleasantly 
entertained  during  the  past  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis  at  their  villa,  near  Bakersfield. 


Army   and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  W.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Cantwefl,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Rkltard  Rush,  have  returned 
from  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  L.  A,  Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  stationed  at 
Fort  Sherman,  with  his  company,  the  Fourth  Infantry. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and  her  little  daughter  are  pass- 
ing a  month  at  Atlantic  City. 


The  Fort  Worth  Gazette  guesses  that  there  will  be 
375,000  votes  cast  at  the  coming  election  in  Texas, 
and  that  of  these  the  Democrats  will  cast  189,000  ; 
the  Republicans,  115,000;  the  People's  Party.  65,- 
000 ;  and  the  Prohibitionists,  6,000.  This  is  its 
guess  as  to  the  Presidential  tickets. 


A  second  musicale  and  recital  will  be  given  by  F. 
D.  Ford,  \iolinist ;  E.  Rosner,  pianist ;  and  Mrs.  A. 
Ford,  reader,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Society,  1221  O'Fairell  Street,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  October  25th,  at  three  o'clock. 


—  The  handsome  and  dainty  chinaware 
that  is  the  pride  of  every  young — or  old — housekeep- 
er's heart  is  not  so  expensive  as  is  imagined  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  astonishingly  low  prices  charged 
at  The  Maze,  the  modern  department  store  on  Mar- 
ket and  Taylor  Streets.  The  Maze  has  just  got  in  a 
new  supply  of  beautiful  imported  English  table 
china,  ranging  from  dinner-sets  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  down  through  game  and  fish-sets  and 
salad  or  fruit-bowls  to  the  simplest  pieces  ;  they  are 
beautiful  in  design  and  exquisite  in  workmanship, 
and  yet  The  Maze  is  selling  them  at  wholesale  prices. 
They  are  really  beautiful  ware,  and  the  only  thing 
about  them  that  is  cheap  is  the  price. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  mer- 
chant  tailor,  displays  the  latest  English  worsteds. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Fine 
Work 
Only. 


Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 


ROBERTSON'S, 

116  Post  St. 


What  Can  Cuticura  Do 

Everything  that  is  cleansing,  purifying,  and  Wnu- 
tifying  for  the  Skin,  Scalp,  aud  Hair  of  Infants  and 
Children,  the  Cuticuoa 
'  Remedies  willdo.  They 
speedily  cure  itrhing 
and  burning  eczemas, 
and  other  paiuful  aud 
disfiguring  skin  aud 
scalp  diseases,  cleanse 
the  scalp  of  scaly  hu- 
mors, and  restore  the 
hair.  Absolutely  pure, 
agreeable,  and  unfailiuy, 
they  appeal  to  mothers  as  the  best  sk'm  purifiers 
and  beautifiers  in  the  world.  Parents,  think  of  this, 
save  your  children  years  of  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical suffering  by  reason  of  personal  disfignrerm  r.t 
added  to  bodily  torture.  Cures  made  in  childhood 
are  speedy,  permanent,  and  economical.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter  Drug  axd  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
JHJ-  "  All  about  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  "  free. 

niny'P  Skin  and  Scalp  puri6ed  and  beaoti6ed 
DAD  I   U  by  Cuticura  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

ACHING  SIDES  AND  BACK, 

Hip,  Kidney,  and  Uterine  Pains  and 
"Weaknesses  relieved  in  one  minute 
by  the  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Planter, 

the  first  and  only  pain-killing  plaster. 


m 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  CO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 


In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

—  FROM — 

KRUG  &  GO.,  •  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all   Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HEL.LMAKN  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  trie  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  4M-  525    FRONT  ST.,   S.  F. 

yWilkman's 
Late — f^gain? 

That  don't  matter  so  much,  nonr-a- 
days.  Dilute  one  part  of  Highland 
Evaporated  Cream  with  two  vol- 
umes of  water — for  delicious  cream: 
with  three  volumes  of  water  for  rich 
milk — You've  solved  the  milk  ques- 
tion for  all  time.  We  use  only  milk 
obtained  from  farms  under  our  own 
supervision.  Prepared  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cans.  Ask  for  the 
Highland  brand — take  no  other. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 
HIGHLAND,   ILL. 


For  Men's,  Boy's,  and 
Children's  Finest  Cloth- 
ing, go  to 


ROOS    BROS. 


27  to  37  KEARNY  ST. 


For  Finest  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Underwear, 
House  Coats,  Gowns, 
Bath  Robes,  Satchels, 
Traveling  Shawls, 
Rugs,    Etc. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October   24,  1S92. 


THE    PASSING    OF    TENNYSON. 

Joaouin  Miller  : 
We  knew  it,  as  God's  prophets  knew  ; 

We  knew  it,  as  mute  red  men  know, 
When  Mais  leapt  searching  heaven  through 

With  flaming  torch  that  he  must  go. 
Then  Browning,  he  who  knew  the  stars, 
Stood  forth  and  faced  the  insatiate  Mars. 

Then  up  from  Cambridge  rose  and  turned 
Sweet  Lowell  from  his  Druid  trees — 

Turned  where  the  great  star  blazed  and  burned, 
As  if  his  own  soul  might  appease. 

Vet  on  and  on  through  all  the  stars 

Still  searched  and  searched  insatiate  Mars. 

Then  stanch  Walt  Whitman  saw  and  knew  ; 

Forgetful  of  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass," 
He  heard  his  "  Drum  Taps,"  and  God  drew 

His  great  soul  through  the  shining  pass. 
Made  light,  made  bright  by  burnished  stars. 
Made  scintillant  from  flaming  Man, 

Then  soft-voiced  Whittier  was  heard 

To  cease  :  was  heard  to  sing  no  more ; 
As  you  have  heard  some  sweetest  bird 

No  more  because  its  song  is  o'er. 
Yet  brighter  up  the  street  of  stars 
Still  blazed  and  burned  and  beckoned  Mars. 

****** 
And  then  the  king  came  ;  king  of  thought. 

King  David  with  his  harp  and  crown.  .  .  . 
How  wisely  well  the  gods  had  wrought 

That  these  had  gone  and  sat  them  down 
To  wait  and  welcome  'mid  the  stars 
All  silent  in  the  sight  of  Mars. 

All  silent.  ...  So,  he  lies  in  state.  .  .  . 

Our  redwoods  drip  and  drip  with  rain.  .  .  . 
Against  our  rock-locked  Golden  Gate 

We  hear  the  great  sad  sobbing  main. 
But  silent  all.  ...  He  walked  the  stars 
That  year  the  whole  world  turned  to  Mars. 
—  TJU  E: 


Lewis  Morris  : 
Dear  friend  and  honored  master,  art  thou  dead  1 
And  shall  I  see  no  more  thy  revered  face 
Recall  our  older  England's  manlier  grace  ; 
Nor  any  more  admire  that  noble  head. 
That  brow  as  broad  as  Shakespeare's,  that  grave  eye, 
Now  soft  with  mirth,  now  fired  with  fantasy  ; 
Nor  hear  again  thy  rugged,  kindly  speech 
Lighten  the  darkling  ways  of  thought  and  teach 
The  right  thou  lov'dst ;  nor  breathe  the  eager  air 
Of  thy  lone  eyrie  with  thee ;  nor  behold 
Thy  bent,  cloaked  figure  dark  against  the  gold 
And  purple  of  -thy  dear  secluded  bill, 
Pace  with  uncertain  footsteps  day  by  day 
The  much-loved  round  ;  nor  in  the  failing  light 
Upon  thy  smooth  lawns  watch  the  summer  night 
Steal  o'er  the  ghostly  plains  ;  nor  mark  the  strain 
Of  thy  blithe  thrushes  with  thee  ;  nor  again 
The  enamored  lonely  nightingale  complain  ? 
Thy  years  were  come  to  harvest ;  home  spent  years 
Of  reverence  from  without,  of  love  within. 
A  perfect  life  :  health,  riches,  honor,  fame, 
All  these  were  thine.     No  prize  was  left  to  win. 
Scant  sorrow,  save  that  fine  despondency 
Which  fans  the  smoldering  genius  into  flame  ; 
Only  two  brief  experiences  of  tears — 
The  dear  friend  lost  in  youth,  the  son  in  age — 
Bracing  thy  soul  to  bear  whate'er  should  be. 
Such  lives  fate  grants  not  often  nor  for  long. 
And  rarest  to  the  suffering  ranks  of  song. 
Why  should  we  mourn  save  pain, 
And  friendship  which  shall  never  come  again  ? 
Our  race  can  never  lose  thee,  whose  fair  page 
Rich  with  the  harvest  of  a  soul  inspired, 
So  many  a  weakling  life  and  heart  has  fired. 
Thou  art  not  wholly  gone,  but  livest  yet 
Till  our  England's  sons  their  tongue  forget. 
Thy  place  is  with  the  immortals  who  shall  gauge 
Thy  rank  among  thy  peers  of  world-wide  song. 
Others,  it  may  be,  touched  a  note  more  strong, 
Scaled  loftier  heights  or  glowed  with  fiercer  rage  ; 
But  who,  like  thee,  could  slay  our  modem  doubt, 
Or  soothe  the  sufferers  with  a  tenderer  heart, 
Or  dress  gray  legions  with  such  perfect  grace. 
Or  nerve  life's  world-worn  pilgrims  for  their  part  ? 
Who  since  our  English  tongue  first  grew  has  st'rred 
More  souls  to  noble  effort  by  his  word  t 
More  reverent  who  of  man,  of  God,  of  truth, 
More  piteous  of  the  sore-tried  strength  of  youth  ? 
Thy  chaste  white  muse,  loathing  the  pagan  rout, 
Would  drive  with  stripes  the  goatish  satyr  out. 
Thy  love  of  righteousness  preserved  thee  sure. 
Thy  lucid  genius  scorned  to  lurk  obscure, 
And  all  thy  jeweled  art  and  native  grace 
Were  consecrate  to  God  and  to  the  race. 
Thin  day  extinguishes  a  star  as  bright 
As.  shone  upon  our  dying  century. 
Here,  ,i-.  in  thai  great  England  over  sea, 
I  |ghl  ;ift-rr  light  goes  out  ;  vet  'tis  not  night. 
The  peaceful  moonbeam*  kissed  him  as  he  lay 
At  midnight  dying  in  the  arms  of  love. 
Thou  couIiIm  not  wait  the  dawn  of  earthly  day. 
farewell,  blest  soul,  farewell,  and  if  indeed 
Some  care  for  things  of  earth  may  mount  above, 
As  is  our  hope,  enfranchised  spirit  plead 
r'or  this  our  England,  which  thou  lov'dst  so  long. 
And  crownedst  with  thy  diadem  of  song. 

Alfred  Austin  : 
I  ..in  Merlin, 
And  I  am  dying, 

I  am  Merlin  who  followed  the  gleam  ; 
Tennyson's  Merlin  and  tb.4  gleam. 

Merlin  has  gone,  has  gene  ;  and  through  the  land 
The  melancholy  message  wines  its  way 
To  careless  ordered  garden  by  the  bay, 
Back  o'er  the  narrow  strait  to  island  itrandi 
V  jen  Camelot  looks  down  on  wild  Uroceliand. 

Merlin  has  gone.  Merlin  the  wizard,  who  found 
-  the  past's  glimmering  tide  and  hailed  him  King, 


Arthur,  great  Uther's  son,  and  so  did  sing 

The  mystic  glories  of  the  Table  Round 

That  ever  its  name  will  live  so  long  as  song  shall  sound. 

Merlin  has  gone.  Merlin  who  followed  the  gleam 

And  made  us  follow  it,  the  flying  tale 

Of  the  last  tournament,  the  Holy  Grail, 

And  Arthur's  passinc,  till  the  enchantress'  dream 

Dwells  with  us  still  awake,  no  visionary  theme. 

To-day  is  dole  in  Astolat,  and  dole 

In  Celidon,  the  forest  dole  and  tears. 

In  Joyous  Gard  blackhooded  lean  the  spears. 

The  nuns  of  Almesbury  sound  a  mournful  toll, 

And  Guinevere  kneeling  weeps  and  prays  for  Merlin's  soul. 

A  wailing  cometh  from  the  shores  that  veil 

Avilion's  Island  valley.     On  the  mere 

I^oms  through  the  mist  and  winds  weeping  blear 

A  dusky  barge,  which,  without  oar  or  sail, 

Fades  to  the  far-off  fields  where  falls  nor  snow  nor  hail. 

Of  all  his  wounds  he  will  be  healed  now  ; 

Wounds  of  harsh  time  and  vulnerable  life, 

Fatigue  of  rest  and  weariness  of  strife, 

Doubt  and  the  long  deep  questionings  that  plow 

The  forehead  of  age,  but  bring  no  harvest  to  the  brow. 

And  there  he  will  be  comforted  ;  but  we 
Must  watch,  like  Percival,  the  dwindling  light 
That  slowly  shrouds  him  darkling  from  our  sight. 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  hath  he  passed, 
And  if  now  he  knows  is  mute  eternally. 

From  Somersby's  ivied  tower  there  sinks  and  swells 
A  low,  slow  peal  that  mournfully  is  rolled 
Over  the  long  gray  fields  and  glimmering  wold, 
To  where  'twixt  sandy  tracts  and  moorland  fells. 
Remembers  Locksley  Hall  his  musical  farewells. 

And  many  a  sinewy  youth  on  Cam  to-day 

Suspends  the  dripping  oar  and  lets  his  boat 

Like  dreaming  water-lily  drift  and  float 

While  murmuring  to  himself  the  undying  lay 

That  haunts  the  babbling  Wye  and  Severn's  dirgeful  bay. 

The  bole  of  the  broad  oak  whose  knotted  knees 

Lie  hidden  in  the  fern  of  Cunner  Chafe 

Feels  stirred  afresh  as  when  Olivia's  face 

Lay  warm  against  its  rind,  though  now  it  sees 

Not  love,  but  death  approach,  and  shivers  in  the  breeze. 

In  many  a  vicarage  garden  dense  with  age. 
The  haunt  of  pairing  throstles  ;  many  a  grange 
Moated  against  the  assault  and  siege  of  chance. 
Fair  eyes  consult  anew  the  cherished  sage. 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  falls,  blistering  the  page, 

April  will  blossom  again,  again  will  ring 

With  cuckoo's  call  and  yaffle's  flying  scream, 

And  in  veiled  sleep  the  nightingale  will  dream, 

Warbling  as  if  awake,  but  what  will  bring 

His  sweet  note  back?     He  mute,  it  scarcely  will  be  sprang. 

The  seasons  sorrow  for  him  and  the  hours 

Droop  like  to  bees  belated  in  the  rain. 

The  unmoving  shadow  of  a  pensive  pain 

Lies  on  the  lawn  and  lingers  on  the  flowers. 

And  sweet  and  sad  seem  one,  in  woodbine- woven  bowers. 

In  English  gardens  fringed  with  English  foam 

Or  girt  with  English  woods  he  loved  to  dwell. 

Singing  of  English  lives  in  thorp  or  dell, 

Orchard  or  croft,  so  that  when  now  we  roam 

Through  them  and  find  him  not,  it  scarcely  feels  like  home. 

And  England's  glories  stirred  him,  as  the  swell 
Of  bluff  winds  blowing  from  Atlantic  brine 
Stirs  mightier  music  in  the  murmuring  pine. 
Then  sweet  notes  waxed  to  strong  within  his  shell, 
And  bristling  rose  ihe  lines,  and  billowy  rose  and  fell. 

So  England  mourns  for  Merlin,  though  its  tears 
How  not  from  bitter  source  that  wells  in  vain, 
But  kindred,  rather,  to  the  rippling  rain 
That  brings  the  daffodil  sheaths  and  jonquil  spears 
When  winter  weeps  away  and  April  reappears. 

For  never  hath  England  lacked  a  voice  to  sing 

Her  fairness  and  her  fame,  nor  will  she  now. 

Silence  a  while  may  brood  upon  the  bough, 

But,  shortly,  once  again  ihe  isle  will  ring 

With  wakening  winds  of  March  and  rhapsodies  of  string. 

From  Arthur  unto  Alfred,  Alfred  crowned 
Monarch  and  minstrel  both,  to  Edward's  day  ; 
From  Edward's  to  Elizabeth  the  lay 
Of  valor  and  love  hath  never  ceased  to  sound  ; 
But  song  and  sword  are  twin,  indissolubly  bound. 

Nor  shall  in  Britain  Taliessin  tire 

Transmitting  through  his  stock  the  sacred  strain. 

When  fresh  renown  prolongs  Victoria's  reign 

Some  patriot  hand  will  sweep  the  living  lyre 

And  prove  with  native  notes  that  Merlin  was  his  sire. 

Edwin  Arnold  : 
No  moaning  of  the  bar:  sail  forth,  strong  ship. 

Into  that  gloom  which  has  God's  face  for  a  far  light. 
Not  a  dirge,  but  a  proud  farewell  from  each  fond  lip. 

And  praise,  abounding  praise,  and  fame's  faint  starlight, 

Lamping  thy  tuneful  soul  to  that  large  noon 

Where  thou  shall  quire  with  angels.      Words  of  woe 

Are  for  the  unfulfilled,  not  thee,  whose  moon 
Of  genius  sinks  full  orbed,  glorious,  aglow. 

No  moaning  of  the  bar,  musical  drifting 
Of  Time's  waves,  turning  to  the  eternal  sea  ; 

Death's  soft  wind  all  thy  gallant  canvas  lifting, 
And  Christ  thy  pilot  to  the  peace  to  he. 


Fine  rubies  arc  much  more  valuable  than  dia- 
monds. A  fine  ruby  of  real  pigeon-blood  color 
and  eight  carats  is  worth  from  forty. five  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 


A    FEW    LETTERS. 

They  had  been  separated  some  time,  although 
they  told  their  friends  that  they  loved  each  other 
dearly. 

She  was  in  Kalamazoo. 

He  was  in  Walla  Walla. 

She  learned  through  a  friend  that  he  was  reported 
as  smitten  with  a  girl  in  San  Francisco,  and  as  she 
fortunately  had  found  one  whom  she  hoped  to  learn 
to  love  (and  who  was  rich  and  infirm),  she  wrote  him 
as  follows : 

Dear  Charlie;  You  have  broken  my  heart.  I  know 
all.  Consider  our  engagement  broken,  but  remember  I 
shall  always  hope  to  be  your  friend.  Maud. 

He  replied  to  this : 

Dear  Maud:  I  am  glad  that  I  have  learned  that  you  are 
not  to  be  trusted  before  we  made  the  awful  mistake  of  mar- 
riage. Charlie. 

After  this,  she  was  afraid  that  he  might  interfere 
with  her  arrangements  concerning  the  one  she  hoped 
to  learn  to  love,  so  she  wrote  him  : 

Dear  Charlie:  Please  send  back  my  letters.  I  will 
send  you  yours.  Mal*d. 

He  answered  : 

Dear  Maud:  I  have  already  learned  not  to  trust  you. 
Send  my  letters  back  first.  Charlie. 

She  did  so,  inclosing  them  in  the  following  : 

Mr.  Tolliver  :  You  are  very  unkind. 

Maud  Hazkltop. 

Then  she  waited  a  reply.  She  waited  three  months. 
The  reply  did  not  come.  Neither  did  her  letters,  so 
she  wrote  the  following  : 

Mr.  Tolliver:  Inasmuch  as  I  have  not  received  my 
letters  back,  and  as  there  has  been  plenty  of  time,  1  am 
forced  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  you  are  too  poor  to 
buy  the  necessary  postage  stamps  to  send  them.  I  therefore 
inclose  sufficient  stamps,  and  shall  expect  my  letters  by 
return  mail,  unless  you  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

Maud  Hazletop. 

She  received  an  answer  by  return  mail.     It  was  : 

Dear  Maud  :   I  always  knew  you  were  conceited,  but  I 

did  not  know  you  were  conceited  enough   to  suppose  that 

I   would  keep  your  letters.     They  were  all   thrown  away 

immediately.     Thanks  for  the  stamps.  Charlie. 

They  do  not  correspond  now. — Ex. 


A    WALL    STREET    PASTEL. 

Scene. — Delmonico's  Broad  Street  cafi.  Enter 
Jacob  Einstein,  of  Hochheimer  5f  Einstein, 
bankers,  Mills  Building. 

Mr.  Einstein  [looks  warily  about  him,  then 
whispers  to  bartender] — Glass  of  champagne — don't 
put  ter  pottle  on  ter  bar.  Dot's  right.  [Hands  bar- 
tender half  a  dollar,  and  puts  a  large  right  hand 
around  the  glass.} 

Mr.  Spacerayt  [entering] — Hulloa,  Einstein  ;  I 
hear  you  were  looking  for  me. 

Mr.  Einstein  [eagerly] — Yes  ;  I  vant  to  tell  you 
sometings.     Haf  a  trink  mit  me  ? 

Mr.  Spacerayt — Well,  I  don't  know.  What  are 
you  drinking  ? 

Mr.  Einstein — Rhine  vine  und  seltzer. 

Mr.  Spacerayt — I'll  take  the  same. 

Mr.  Einstein  —  One  Rhine  vine  und  seltzer. 
Now,  Meester  Spacerayt,  I  vant  to  get  you  to  do 
sometings  for  me.  Just  put  a  leetle  notice  in  your 
paper 

Mr.  Spacerayt  [suddenly] — My  goodness!  Is 
the  Mills  Building  afire? 

Mr.  Einstein — Mein  Gott !  [Rushes  to  window. 
Spacerayt  quickly  changes  the  two  glasses  and 
awaits  his  return?]  You  newspaper  fellers  is  alvays 
fooling  mit  jokes  und  nonsense.  Veil,  here  she  goes 
[takes  glass  and  drains  it], 

Mr.  Spacerayt  [lifting  glass  and  looking  the 
other  full  in  Ihe  eye] — Here's  to  you,  old  man. 

Mr.  Einstein  [replacing  glass  on  bar  and  scruti- 
nizing Mr.  Spacerayt's  face  sharply] — Veil,  I  vas 
in  a  hurry  to-day,  but  I  meet  you  again.     [Exit.] — 

Truth. 

«    * — * 

IT  You  Breathe  Poison, 

No  less  than  if  you  swallow  it,  it  will  impregnate  and 
destroy  you.  If  vou  live  or  sojourn  in  a  malarious 
locality,  be  assured  that  you  must  inhale  the  germs 
of  disease.  Nullify  and  render  these  harmless  with 
the  grand  antidote  to  malaria,  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  is  also  a  potent  remedy  for  indigestion, 
liver  complaint,  costiveness,  rheumatism,  and  de- 
bility. 

Good   Cooking 

Is  one  of  ihe  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 

«    ♦ — » 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specially. 

1841    Polk   Street,   near  Jackson. 


For  Tired  it  rain 

USE   HORSFORD'S    ACIU    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  says  :  "  I  gave 
it  10  one  patient  who  was  unable  10  transact  the  most 
ordinary  business,  because  his  brain  was  '  tired  and 
confined  '  upon  the  least  menial  exertion.  Immediate 
benefit,  and  ultimate  recovery  followed." 


-  "  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX."  ; 
CURE 

SICK  HEADACHE, 
Disordered  Liver,  etc. 

They  Act  Like  Magic  on  the  Vital  Organs, 
Regulating  the  Secretions,  restoring  long 
lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  the  Keen 
Edge  of  Appetite,  and  arousing  with  the 
ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  ihe  whole  physical 
energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  Facts 
are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of 
Society.    Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  Box. 

New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

JJo  Alkalies 

—  OR— 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

lthasmore than  three  times 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &C0„  Dorchester,  Mais. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 


CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS.  WASTING. 

EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 
and  POORNESS  of  fhe  BLOOD. 

Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

]      This  Invigorating*  tonic  is  powerful,  but 

p-entle-in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 

EBBUiiuates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 

(rastrio  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 

I  of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  m  r>Pt  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing1: 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richnexB.  Cinchona 
afford?  life  to  the  organ*  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

23  rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

jTl  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  SWAIN'S,  213  Sutler  St. 


Fancy  Point  Reves       ^^^^ 

B  PICKLED  ROLL  §Q- 
DTTEH 
Is  going  fast  this      I  ,*1 

week  at  ^ 

14  ROLLS,  $8.12 

18"  1 0.08 

28         "  1 5.40 

44         "  23.76 

60        "  31 .80 

Solid  31  lb  kegs,  8.37 

Order  uow  for  winter.    No  extra  charge  for 
package. 

SMITHS'    CASH    STORE, 

414,  41M,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

Ask  for  44-Page  Catalogue,  Free. 


2EJ  Tozzoni's  TM 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEJUTIFraG.  |.2.3. 


three!  SlsSwJ! 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  slory  i=  lold  of  the  actress  Mile.  Marie  Magnier 
and  her  pearls.  One  day.  as  she  was  about  to  appear 
on  the  scene,  somebody  made  the  remark  that  her 
pearls  were  really  of  an  enormous  size.  "It  is 
true,"  she  replied;  "the  lady  whom  1  represent  on 
the  stage  no  doubt  wore  smaller  pearls  in  real  life. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?    I  have  no  small  pearls." 

On  the  day  when  the  courier  brought  the  news  of 
the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Talleyrand 
thrust  the  impatiently  awaited  document  in  his  pocket, 
went  to  the  emperor,  and  engaged  him  in  current 
affairs.  When  these  were  all  disposed  of,  he  said  : 
"  Now  1  have  good  news  for  you.  Read  !  "  "  And 
you  could  not  tell  me  this  immediately?"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Napoleon.  "Certainly  not,  for  then 
you  would  listen  to  nothing  else." 

Rossini,  after  finishing  his  gTeat  work,  indulged 
himself  in  a  long  period  of  leisure,  and  did  not  write 
a  line  of  music.  A  friend  once  called  on  him  and 
found  him  writing  his  autograph,  with  a  sentiment, 
at  the  bottom  of  some  photographs  of  himself.  One 
of  these  read  :  "  To  M.  Pillet  Will,  my  friend  and 
my  equal  in  music."  "What!"  cried  the  visitor, 
"  you  are  not  serious?  M.  Pillet  Will  is  not  your 
equal  in  music."  "Certainly  he  is — since  1  am  do- 
ing nothing,"  explained  Rossini. 


"Some  of  you,"  says  Orator  Ham,  of  Georgia, 
"remind  me  of  Johnny  Bizirn,  who  undertook  to 
break  a  yearling,  and  to  make  sure  he  did  not  get 
away,  tied  the  rope  around  his  waist.  The  breaking 
process  angered  the  yearling,  and  he  split  a  crack  in 
the  atmosphere  toward  the  swamp.  John  only  hit 
the  ground  in  the  high  places.  In  their  mad  career, 
they    passed    a    neighbor,    who    yelled    to   John : 

"  Where  are  you  going?"     "  D d  if  I  know,"  he 

replied,  as  he  sailed  through  the  air  ;  "  ask  the  bull." 


A  West  Washington  young  lady  (says  the  Post  of 
that  city),  who  has  been  married  but  a  few  weeks, 
had  her  first  experience  at  "going  to  market"  the 
other  day.  After  she  had  succeeded  in  making  sev- 
eral laughable  blunders,  as  young  wives  are  apt  to, 
she  approached  a  poultry-dealer  and  asked  the  price 
of  chickens.  Being  told  by  the  dealer;  who  also 
handed  her  a  fine  pair  of  live  birds  to  examine,  she 
quieted  their  fluttering  as  best  she  could,  and  then, 
applying  her  nose  to  them,  and  giving  them  an 
audible  smell,  said,  in  the  most  innocent  manner  : 
"  Are  you  sure  they  are  fresh,  sir?  " 

Talleyrand  was  nineteen  when,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Paris,  in  1773,  he  attended  a  reception  of  Mme. 
du  Barry  at  Versailles.  The  young  men  around  him 
were  boasting  of  the  favors  they  had  received  from 
the  fair  sex,  and  the  devastation  they  had  wrought. 
Talleyrand  sat  thoughtful  and  silent.  "You  say 
nothing,  Sir  AbbeV'  said  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
him  at  length.  "Ah,  no,  madame,"  replied  he; 
"I  was  indulging  in  very  sad  reflections."  "And 
these  were?"  "  How  much  easier  it  is  in  a  city 
like  Paris  to  win  women  than  abbacies."  The  king, 
to  whom  the  reply  was  repeated,  is  said  to  have 
conferred  on  him  the  benefice  of  St.  Denis  at 
Rheims,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  everybody  is  a  born 
aristocrat,  rules  of  court  prescribed  that  not  only  the 
judges  but  also  the  attorneys  must  wear  robes  in 
court.  Against  this  rule  the  leader  of  the  bar — his 
name  was  Petigree — stoutly  rebelled.  He  constantly 
appeared  in  court  in  the  rough  costume  of  a  planter, 
and  the  judges  pretended  not  to  notice  it.  One  day, 
however,  when  he  was  leading  counsel  in  an  im- 
portant case,  and  he  rose  to  address  the  court  in  his 
usual  pepper  and  salt,  the  presiding  judge  felt  com- 
pelled to  draw  his  attention  to  the  rules  of  court  re- 
garding the  attire  of  attorneys.  Petigree  smiled  and 
observed:  "I  understand  your  honor  to  say  that 
the  rules  of  court  must  be  executed."  The  judge 
bowed.  "  Then,  sir,"  said  Petigree,  holding  the 
rules  in  his  hand,  I  read  this  rule  :  "  'The  sheriff 
shall  attend  this  court  in  cocked  hat  and  sword.'  1 
now  draw  your  attention  to  the  sheriff  there.  His 
hat  is  cocked,  but  most  certainly  his  sword  is  not." 


A  bashful  young  man  had  a  tender  regard  for  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  farmer  (says  the  Indianapolis 
Journal).     As  time  wore  on  the  young  man  began 


to  feel  more  at  home  on  his  visits  to  the  farm-house, 
and  from  an  occasional  stopping  for  supper  it  grew 
to  be  the  regular  thing  with  him  to  eat  supper  with 
his  prospective  parents-in-law.  Upon  one  of  the  oc- 
casions, when  the  young  man  was  taking  Sunday 
supper  with  the  family,  the  prospective  father-in-law 
passed  the  plate  of  biscuits  to  the  bashful  young 
man.  "Have  a  biscuit?"  he  said.  The  bashful 
young  man  set  one  of  the  steaming  biscuits  beside 
his  plate.  "  Have  another,  they're  small,"  the 
father-in-law  said.  The  bashful  young  man  timidly 
took  another  and  placed  it  beside  the  first.  "  Have 
another,  they're  very  small."  Again  the  young  man, 
lacking  the  courage  to  decline,  took  a  biscuit.  The 
father-in-law-to-be  then  dumped  the  whole  contents 
of  the  plate  in  front  of  the  young  man,  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  3"ake  them  all,  you  hog!"  The  bashful 
young  man  stopped  his  visits. 

Old  John  Sloneceypher  was  no  account  (says  the 
World).  He  would  not  work,  but  lazed  around 
home  and  consumed  what  his  industrious  wife  and 
his  boys  and  girls  made  on  a  Utile  farm  down  in 
Camden  County.  John  came  up  missing  one  day. 
Search  was  made  for  him,  supposing  he  was  off 
drunk.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  some 
neighbor  suggested  possibly  he  had  been  drowned. 
They  dragged  the  creek'  for  him  and  found  him. 
The  remains  were  in  a  sad  condition,  identification 
depending  principally  upon  his  apparel.  They 
brought  him  home  and  laid  him  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  one  small  room  of  his  late  residence.  The 
stricken  widow  set  her  arms  akimbo,  and,  looking 
calmly  down  upon  him,  remarked:  "Well,  he's 
pretty  dead,  ain't  he?"  Seeing  something  unusual 
about  his  mouth,  she  stooped  down,  caught  hold  of 
it,  and  pulled  out  an  eel.  The  head  of  another  took 
its  place,  and  so  on  until  she  had  half  a  dozen 
squirming  on  the  floor.  "  Well,  what  shall  we  do 
with  him  ?"  sympathizingly  asked  one  of  the  party. 
"  I  guess  you  had  better  take  him  back  and  set  him 
again  for  eels,"  said  the  old  lady;  "it's  the  only 
thing  he's  ever  brought  into  this  house." 


From  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beeclier. 

"40  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V.J 
"  Feb.  11,  1890.     J 

"  I  have  used  Allcock's  Plasters  for  some  years  for 
myself  and  family,  and,  as  far  as  able,  for  the  many  suf- 
ferers who  come  to  us  for  assistance,  and  have  found  them 
a  genuine  relief  for  most  of  the  aches  and  pains  which  flesh 
is  heir  to.  I  have  used  Allcock's  Plasthhs  for  all  kinds 
of  lameness  and  acute  pain,  and,  by  frequent  experiments, 
find  that  they  can  control  many  cases  not  noticed  in  your 
circulars. 

"  The  above  is  the  only  testimonial  1  have  ever  given  in 
favor  of  any  plaster,  and  if  my  name  has  been  used  to 
recommend  any  other  it  is  without  my  authority  or  sanc- 
tion. Mrs.  Henrv  Ward  Beecher." 


SILVER  CHURN 

BUTTERINE 


BETTER    THAN    CREAMERY    BUTTER- 
COSTS    LESS. 


ASK     YOXJK    GROCER    FOR    IT 


Free  Fxhibit,  7CI  Market  Street. 

ARMOUR    BUTTERINE    CO. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  fruni   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   VORK: 

Teutonic November  2d  I  Teutonic November  30th 

Britannic November  9th  |  Britannic December  7th 

Majestic November  i6th  j  Majestic December  14th 

Germanic November  23d  j  Germanic December  21st 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  st-lected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  §40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steajnship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The  Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 


Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION     Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  SantFree    Nlanler,  Union  Set.,  N.  Y. 


There  is  nothing  in  a  phy- 
sician's life  that  gives  him 
more  satisfaction  than  seeing 
the  prompt  effect  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
bringing  back  plumpness  and 
color  to  thin  and  pale  chil- 
dren. 

"  Poor  baby !  "  Everybody 
sees  the  sad  picture.  No  one 
but  the  physician  appreciates 
it.  He  knows  what  dangers 
threaten  thin  children. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book 
about  thinness. 


Scott  &  BoWN-e,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Y0111-  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
ail — all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  2,   1S92,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  m. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.10,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.30,  5.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  M.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.   M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.25,  6.55,  7.58,  9.10,  11. 10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  M. 


(Sundays)— 8.1 


Fa 


,  40  cenis,  round  trip. 


1.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  M. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.45.  7-15.  8-iS.  9.50,  11.45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  A.  M.;  12.45,  2-15-  4-I5<5-45p-  "■ 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
i  Francisco. 


7.30  a 
3-25  p- 
8.00  A 


M.  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Day 
m.  Sundays 


7.30  A. 
3-35  P- 


M.  Week  Days 
M.  Saturdays 


Thkough 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reye 
Tomales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.20A.M.  Week  Days 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 
6.15  p.  m.  Sundays 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.20  a.  m.  Mondays 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 


Thin y-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2. 50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey'sCove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 

each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 


Through  line  sailings— Oct.  25th,  SS.  San  Jose;   Nov. 
5th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  Nov.  15th,  SS.  City  of  New  York. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 
Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco, 
When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec,  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

note  chance  in  hour  op  sailing: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.   M  ..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Oceanic. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  October  25 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  16 

Belgic  .    Thursday,  December  IB 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition)  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
GhO,  H.  RlCB,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FKANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  Sept.  3,  1892.         |     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia.  Rumsey,  Sacramento.     .  7.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose   .  *   12.15  *"■ 
NQes  and  San  Jose J     6.15  p. 

7.30  A.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45  p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Marysville,    Oro- 

viUe,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles,  Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45  p. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  p. 

12.00  H.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15  p. 

*  1. 00  P.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  r. 

1.30  P.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.45   •'• 

3.00  p.  Haywards,   NQes,  and  San  Jose"  .  9.45  a. 

4.00   p.  Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9-45  a, 

4.00   p.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30   p.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 10.45  a. 

4.30   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.45  A- 

*  4.30  p.     Niles  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.30  P.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30  p.     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"..  7.45  a. 

6.00   p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

J     7.00   P.     Vallejo i    8.45   p. 

7.00   p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 

Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

J  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton.  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose', 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*  2.15   p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45    p.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townaend  Sts. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2 .  38  p. 

J     7-30  a.     Monterey   and   Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions J     8.28   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis  Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

X     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"    Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     J     2.45   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3.30  p. 

*  2.30   p.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific    Grove,    and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  A- 

*  3.30  p.     San  Jose,  Gtlroy,  Tres  Pinos,  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   P.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a, 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6.35  A. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo   Park  and   principal   Way 

Stations f     7 .  30   P. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


The  Philadelphia  Record  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  expended  in 
London  nearly  $2, 500,000  in  advertising 
every  week. 


SIN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  2-1,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
SanRafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5,05,  6.20  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  A.  M.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7.55.  9-3°.  n.30  a.m.;  1.40,  ^.40,  5.05  P.  m. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11.10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  U. 

From  Point  Tiburon   for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  a.  M.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco, 


Week 

Days. 

7.40  a.  H 

3.3O   P.    1M 
5-05    P-     M 


.CO    A. 

9- 30  A. 

5-00    P. 


7.40   A.    M 
3- 30    »*•    " 


■OO    A.    M 
5.OO   P.    M. 


Destination 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 

Uldah. 

GuemcvQle. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol. 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


10 .  40  a  .  M 
6 .  05  p.  M 
7-25  P-" 


lO. 40 A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 


8 .  50  A .  M  . 
6.IO  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyseryillc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala. 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Picta 
for  Highland  Springs,  KclseyviJle.  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Uldah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
WilliLs,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  hort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $'.50  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40 ;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland.  $5.70 ;  to  Ukian, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  5a.7o;  to  Guernevule,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma.  $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale.  S3  ;  to  Ukiali,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Gucmeville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Gencm!  M 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  IV 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   30  Montgomery 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


October  24,  1892. 


Music  at  the  Baldwin  has  generally  been  of 
rather  a  flat  nature.  We  associate  that  curtain, 
decorated  with  the  dying  population  of  Denmark, 
with  plays,  dramas,  tragedies,  comedies.  When 
the  song  of  the  invisible  Turridu  floated  out  into 
the  auditorium,  it  was  with  the  faintest  sensation  of 
surprise  that  one  listened  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
strain  that  had  in  it  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  a 
pensive  charm  that  was  full  of  dreaminess,  and  hope, 
and  promise,  and  pain. 

That  is  the  charm  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"— it 
is  human,  it  is  contemporaneous.  Mascagni  is  of 
his  age — not  before  it,  like  Wagner ;  not  behind 
it,  like  Balfe.  He  strikes  as  his  key-note  the 
passions  and  the  pangs  that  his  audience — be  it 
French,  Italian,  English,  Austrian,  German — have 
struggled  with  and  writhed  under.  The  fine  lady  of 
San  Francisco,  the  mondaint  of  Paris,  the  noble 
of  Vienna,  who  have  ever  lived  at  all,  feel  with  the 
miserable  heroine  in  the  frenzy  of  her  despair,  in 
the  sickness  of  her  desolation.  She  is  no  naive 
goddess — almost  a  symbolical  figure  of  womanhood 
— such  as  Wagner  loved.  She  is  not  a  Leonora,  an 
Elvira,  a  Queen  of  Sheba,  even  an  Aida.  She  is 
alive,  one  of  us. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  laurels  of  Verdi  will  pass  to 
Mascagni.  Living  up  to  his  promise,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly mount  to  the  side  of  the  author  of 
"  Otello."  But  he  is  twenty-seven — twenty-seven 
and  has  produced  an  opera  that  has  taken  the  world 
by  storm.  An  exotic  development  of  genius  such  as 
this  at  times  runs  itself  out  in  its  first  great  blossom- 
ing. There  are  people  who  say  it  is  fortunate  Keats 
died  when  he  did  in  the  doorway  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  A  genius  that  two  years  after  the  production 
of  "Endymion"  had  sufficiently  matured  to  write 
the  five  great  odes,  might  have  burned  itself  out  as 
quickly  as  it  had  blazed  up. 

The  genius  of  Mascagni  is  modern — modern  and 
original.  He  turned  in  opera  into  the  path  that 
■writers  have  turned  into  in  fiction.  He  originates 
the  opera-novelette.  He  pours  into  it  the  spirit  of 
his  own  modern  world — not  the  modern  world  of  a 
feeble  and  languidly  complicated  fin-de-siecle  type 
that  is  withered  at  the  root  and  sapless  in  the 
branches — but  his  own  modern  world,  of  art,  of  feel- 
ing, of  joy,  of  pain,  where  time  is  not  ticked  off  by 
the  clock,  but  is  measured  by  the  emotions;  where  life 
is  not  a  breathless  race  after  money  and  a  good  posi- 
tion in  a  poor  society  ;  where  enthusiasms  glow  ; 
where  hope  is  high  and  ideals  exist ;  where  the  great 
art-world  opens  its  treasure-houses  to  those  who  can 
see  and  understand  ;  where  the  human  animal  passes 
from  the  material  to  the  intellectual  and  touches 
the  spiritual. 

In  this  opera,  too,  Mascagni  shows  himself  self- 
reliant  and  unbiased  by  predecessors.  He  is  a  young 
composer  uninfluenced  by  Wagner.  In  the  earliest 
efforts  of  most  young  geniuses — even  those  of  the 
highest  originality — the  influence  of  some  great 
master  is  seen.  Later  on,  as  the  composer  feels  his 
powers  expand,  he  shakes  himself  free  from  such 
shackles,  and  the  world  stands  still  and  listens  to  the 
outpourings  of  his  tremendous  fancies.  Mascagni's 
muse  seems  to  possess  the  languid  sweetness  and  the 
passion  that  marks  the  music  of  the  Italians,  beyond 
that  it  is  all  his  own. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  in  the  Intermezzo  after- 
ward, finding  the  piece  too  short.  Strange  freak  of 
destiny  which  added  the  crown  to  this  charming 
work.  It  seems  as  if  no  composer  but  an  Italian 
could  have  written  anything  so  lovely,  so  ethereally 
tender  and  sad  as  this  exquisite  interlude.  Each 
nation's  music  bears  the  stamp  of  the  land  from 
which  it  comes,  and,  with  the  Italians,  a  pensive,  soft- 
ened charm  of  sweetness  is  as  indissolubly  asso- 
ciate! with  their  music  as  a  fierce  and  angry  gayety, 
dlished  with  despairing  gloom,  seems  to  be  with  the 
music  of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles. 

The  Intermezzo  breathes  sadness — not  a  painful 
sadness,  a  dreamy  and  luxurious  sadness — the  sad- 
ness of  twilights  in  autumn  ;  the  sadness  that  dwells 
about  the  dunes  and  the  sea  ;  that  sadness  that 
Tennyson  tried  lo  portray  when  lie  wrote  one  of  the 
greatest  lyrics  in  the  language.  "  Tears,  i<ll. 
the  sadness  of  old  memories,  of  raigl  b      > 

of  change,  and  of  forgctfalness,  of  old  hon 
visii.-il.  of  brown,  autumnal  ..  ftdness  that 

Is  more  a  cares*  than  a  pain.  Music  can  produce 
ihlseffed  better  than  words.  In  words,  it  becomes 
too  distinctly  outlined  and  too  painful.  It  is  not  an 
anguished  regret,  but  a  vague  and  dreamy  melan- 
choly.    This  is  what  the  Intermezzo  bra) 

.-.jili  a  sweetni  [most  poignant  as 

pain 

If  you  are  Bilious,  lake  Bkkcham's  Pillb. 


HIGH    KICKING. 

It  Shocks  the  Simple  Little  Ballet-Girl. 

The  ballet-girl  puts  her  fan  before  her  face  and 
blushes  at  the  dancing  that  now  occupies  the  stage 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Evening  Sun).  She  regrets 
the  suggestive  improprieties  of  its  dress  and  attitude, 
and  resents  the  profanation  of  her  art.  She  is  as 
honest  as  indignant,  and  it  would  gratify  the 
preacher  to  hear  her  discourse  ;  moreover,  she 
could  give  him  valuable  points  for  a  sermon  on  the 
modern  craze  that  would  be  more  conclusive  than 
he  could  ever  compile  alone.  The  centuries  of 
convention  behind  her  own  costume  clothe  her  in  it 
so  absolutely  that  it  does  not  enter  into  her  consid- 
eration. For  the  demure  impropriety  of  the  long 
dress  of  the  skirt-dancer,  and  its  underlying  frills, 
she  has  only  painful  regret.  But  for  these  the  high 
kick,  which  fills  the  theatre  while  the  ballet  stands  in 
the  hindermost  rows,  could  not  exist. 

The  high  kick  has  debased  the  dancers  art,  and 
with  it  the  public.  She  runs  lo  bring  out  the  postures 
of  the  dance,  dating  from  Greece  and  down  through 
all  ages,  and  shows  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  dance  was  it  permissible  to  lift  the  leg  higher 
than  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  This  elevation 
only  is  sanctioned  by  art  and  by  decorum.  To  throw 
the  leg  higher  is  inartistic  and  vulgar.  "  There  are 
ladies  who  are  learning  the  skirt  dance.  Do  you 
think  it  nice  for  a  lady  to  kick,  even  in  private?"  this 
little  ballet  girl  asks,  but  still  incredulous  of  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  and  with  as  honest  dismay  as  her  own 
performances  ever  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  rural 
visitor.  "The  ballet-girl  studies  five  years  in  this 
country,"  she  continues  her  plea.  "  In  Italy  she 
studies  ten  years.  She  has  disciplined  every  inch  of 
her  body  for  the  work  of  her  life.  She  has  prepared 
herself  as  thoroughly  as  a  painter  does,  or  as  a  mu- 
sician. She  is  an  artist,  as  they  are.  Do  you  not 
see  bow  I  feel  when  I  find  all  the  world  calling  a 
vulgar  kick  a  dance,  or  a  group  of  acrobats  dancers  ? 
"  A  ballet-dancer  who  sees  in  her  own  art  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  elevated  can  admire  other  dancers  and 
dancing.  An  Irish  break-down  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  dances.  It  is  a  na- 
tional expression,  and  how  quickly  every  one  re- 
sponds to  what  seems  to  be  the  temperament  of  a 
whole  race  rendered  in  music  and  motion.  Did  you 
observe  at  the  '  Black  Crook'  the  spontaneous  de- 
light of  the  whole  audience  at  the  soubrette's  Irish 
dance,  and  how  everybody  felt  to  the  core  the  touch 
of  nature  in  the  tough  girl's  dance  ?  I  have  been 
trying  to  crook  my  hands  that  way  ever  since,  it  was 
so  honest,  so  genuine,  and  everything  of  that  sort  is 
valuable.  But  how  differently  the  audience  received 
the  French  acrobats,  which,  in  fact,  it  had  come  there 
to  see.  Every  one  who  has  been  behind  the  foot- 
lights can  tell  the  difference  between  delight  and 
curiosity.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  affec- 
tation of  enthusiasm  that  an  audience  works  up  to 
what  is  felt  to  be  the  correct  point,  when  its  own 
honest  soul  revolts." 

It  was  suggested  that  this  might  be  only  a  passing 
phase.  Such  phases  were  features  of  every  age,  and 
touched  an  ideal  cherished  by  some  one.  It  was 
possible  to  regard  them  philosophically  as  curious 
intimations  of  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  to  wait 
until  the  clouds  roll  by. 

"  As  I  told  you,  I  can  appreciate  other  people's 
performances.  While  the  commonplaceness  of  Miss 
Lottie  Collins's  '  Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay  '  confounded 
me,  and  to  hear  her  kick  and  wriggle  spoken  of  as 
a  dance  by  indiscriminating  people,  sent  a  shiver 
through  my  spine,  I  would  go  a  pretty  way  to  hear 
Vanoni  sing  and  dance  '  Les  Gardes  Municipaux,' 
although  one  is  in  a  music-hall  and  the  other  inter- 
jected in  a  swell  Broadway  theatre.  Lottie  Collins 
has  no  atmosphere  where  she  is.  She  is  so  out  of 
place  that  she  does  herself  injustice.  Her  costume 
rends  my  soul.  It  is  to  Vanoni's  what  an  English 
chambermaid,  with  her  chignon  and  flying  ribbons, 
is  to  a  trim  French  grisetic.  Neither  of  the  two  can 
be  said  to  sing,  but  one  can  dance  and  act  from  the 
topmost  bow  of  her  little  bonnet  to  the  tips  of  her 
expressive  feet.  One  is  all  light  and  shade,  the 
other  full  of  the  most  subtle  gradations  illuminated 
at  just  the  right  moment  and  wholly  satisfying. 
No  matter  how  grotesque  may  be  the  move- 
ment, it  has  reason,  place.  She  has  no  need 
of  speech,  for  she  can  talk  with  her  ribs,  and 
knuckles,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Her  knee-joints 
arc  at  limes  eloquent.  So  perfectly  is  her  body 
attuned  to  word,  line,  musical  phrase,  that  it  has  the 
precision  of  a  machine,  while  it  appears  to  make  un- 
premeditated response.  That  is  being  an  artist. 
Her  humor  is  genial  and  rollicking,  not  broad,  nor 
suggestive,  nor  commonplace. 

"  Do  you  think  now  that  1  can  not  appreciate 
others  out  of  my  line  ?  1  hate  shiftlessness,  the  con- 
cealment of  incapacity  under  niffU-s  of  lace.  The 
:-;d  serpentines  toiling  at  their  skirls  under 
the  meretricious  colored  lime-lights,  and  tottering 
through  their  simple  steps  like  girls  unfit  for  the 
hindermost  rows  of  the  ballet,  make  me  physically 
tired.  And  you  all  like  it,  or  pretend  you  do,"  the 
t  girl  concluded,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

Run  no  risk  1     Be  sure  of  your  remedy  and  take 
i  aparilla  only. 


— MOTHKKS  Bl  SURH  AND  USB  "  Mils.  WlNSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
October  24th  :  the  Duff  Company  in  ' '  Miss  Hellyet "  ; 
Margaret  Mather  in  "The  Egyptian  "  ;  Alexander 
Salvini  in  "The  Three  Guardsmen"  ;  Henley  and 
Boucicault  in  ' '  The  Favorite  "  ;  and  the  Tivoli  Com- 
pany in  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 

Alexander  Salvini  has  in  his  repertory  a  dramatic 
version  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  is  at  work 
on  a  dramatization  of  Mascagni's  other  success, 
"  L'Amico  Fritz." 

The  treasurer  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  has  been 
tendered  a  benefit,  which  will  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  26th.  The  bill  will  be  "Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice."  ^ 

Milldcker  is  resting  on  his  laurels  this  year,  but 
Johann  Strauss  is  at  work  on  a  new  operetta, 
"  Princess  Ninetta,"  and  Supp6  is  furbishing  up  one 
which  he  wrote  some  years  ago,  "Die  Trau 
Meisterin." 

Milton  Nobles  will  be  in  San  Francisco  in  a  fort- 
night or  so  in  a  new  play  of  his  own  composition. 
It  is  entitled  "For  Revenue  Only,"  and  the  central 
figure  is  described  as  "  a  reporter,  space-writer,  and 
all-round  liar." 

E.  J.  Henley  and  Aubrey  Boucicault  will  be  seen 
here  in  the  lalter's  play,  "  The  Favorite,"  on  Monday 
night.  It  is  a  racing  play,  and  in  its  performance 
they  will  have  the  able  assistance  of  some  of  Porter 
Ashe's  best  horses. 

The  production  of  "  Miss  Hellyet,"  by  the  Duff 
Company,  has  been  postponed  until  Wednesday 
night.  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Trial  by 
Jury"  will  be  given  on  Monday,  and  "  The  Gondo- 
liers" on  Tuesday. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Margaret  Mather,  in  her 
suit  for  divorce  from  her  former  musical  conductor, 
Emil  Haberkorn,  alleged  that  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  amusing  to  note  that  he  has  just  taken 
to  himself  another  helpmeet. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  is  said  to  be  writing  a  play 
for  E.  A.  Sothern.  If  it  is  founded  on  the  Van 
Bibber  stories,  it  should  prove  interesting,  and 
Sothern  would  realize  Van  Bibber  to  the  thorough 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  read  the  adventures  of 
that  fin-de-siecle  Don  Quixote. 

Margaret  Mather's  entertainment  will  be  opened 
with  a  curtain-raiser,  the  version  of  "  Nance  Oldfeld  " 
formerly  played  by  Ellen  Terry.  In  contrast  with 
this  little  comedy  is  the  five-act  tragedy,  "  The 
Egyptian,"  an  adaptation  of  Hugo's  "  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dame."  Lawrence  Hanley  is  Miss  Mather's 
leading  man  this  year. 

Among  the  attractions  at  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
fund  of  the  German  Press  Club,  which  takes  place 
next  Thursday  at  the  Baldwin,  are  the  Duff  Com- 
pany, Salvini,  Margaret  Mather,  the  German  Stock 
Company,  Miss  Tillie  Salinger,  Miss  Frances  Simon, 
a  drill  by  Company  C  of  the  Naval  Battalion,  and 
others.  Dr.  Emil  Stoerrel  will  be  the  stage-manager, 
and  A.  Hinrichs,  Adolf  Bauer,  and  M.  Gould  will 
direct  the  orchestra  for  their  respective  companies. 

Offenbach's  merry  opera  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice "  is  to  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday  night, 
with  the  following  cast : 

Jupiter,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Aristeus  and  Pluto,  Phil  Bran- 
son ;  Orpheus,  Eugene  Carlmueller;  Styx,  George  Olmi ; 
/Esculapius,  A.  Stockmeyer;  Mars,  George  Harris  ;  Her- 
cules, A.  Wuldorf ;  Apollo,  William  Strachan  ;  Bacchus,  M. 
Voisin  ;  Morpheus,  W.  Kretchraan  ;  Eurydice,  Gracie 
Plaisted;  Juno,  Grace  Vernon;  Diana,  TUlie  Salinger; 
Venus,  Emma  Merrimati  ;  Cupid,  Josie  Gassman  ;  Mer- 
curv,  Mamie  Gray ;  Public  Opinion,  Irene  Mull ;  Minerva, 
Julia  Simmons;  Hebe,  Estelle  J.Wilmot;  Thalia,  Aggie 
Millard  ;  Aglaya.  Marie  Carleton  ;  Euphrosyne,  Gretchen 
Hirsch ;  Caliope,  Minnie  Jurgeu ;  Melpomene,  Emma 
Lyster  ;  Clio,  May  Alkins  ;  Urania,  Lilian  Stewart;  Terp- 
sichore, Alice  Berkeley ;  Vulcan,  H.  A.  Barkalew  ;  Janus, 
George  J.  Illidge;  Cerberus,  A.  N.  Colfin. 

Ouida  says  she  does  not  write  plays,  because  of 
the  "  inexorable  laws  and  limits  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition which  fetter  and  irritate."  To  these  must  be 
added  the  "  annoyance  of  all  the  excisions,  additions, 
and  alterations  which  managers  and  actors  insist  on 
after  the  piece  is  read  to  them.  With  your  novel, 
you  are  wholly  free."  Likewise,  "  with  very  few 
exceptions,  English  actors  and  actresses  act  ill.  They 
are  stiff  and  self-conscious.  The  quality  of  the  act- 
ing and  the  unintelligence  of  the  audience  have  kept 
writers  of  eminence  off  the  English  stage  ever  since 
the  first  Lord  Lytlon." 

Philadelphia  is  at  present  enjoying  a  war  between 
the  theatrical  managers  and  the  newspapers,  to  the 
sore  discomfiture  of  the  former.  The  Recorder  thus 
recounts  the  latest  developments  : 

"The  combine  is  dying  a  more  or  less  painful  death. 
The  first  deadly  wound  was  administered  to  it  by  Manager 
Hill,  who  laughingly  broke  through  all  the  idiotic  rules  of 
the  'cast-iron*  combine.  He  was  told  that  if  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers  he  would  be  barred  out  of  the 
theatres.  His  reply  was  to  double  his  'ads'  in  alt  the 
papers.  There  lias  been  no  talk  of  barring  out  since. 
Manager  Hill  was  the  only  combination  manager  who  had 
grit  enough  to  defy  the  combine.  As  a  consequence, 
while  other  attractions  arc  playing  to  scarcely  enough  to 
pay  gas  bills,  "The  Fencing-Master'  is  turning  people 
from  the  Park  Theatre. 

"  Meanwhile,  partly  owing  to  Manager  Hill's  action,  and 
partly  as  a  measure  of  self-defense  caused  by  the  Philadel- 
phia prosperity  of  the  '  Fencing  Master.'  and  Very  largely 
because  of  the  thorough  censuring  they  have  received  from 
the  press  of  the  country,  the  managers  in  the  combine, 
while  pretending  to  live  up_to  their  agreement,  hfcve  made  tt 
complete  back-down.  Originally,  it  was  determined  to 
I  advertise  only  in  the  PftSS,  the  Times,  the  Record,  the 
.  Ledeer,  and  the  Evening  Telegram:  the  Inquirer,  the 
Bulletin,  the  Call,  the  News,    the  Star,    the   Herald,  the 


Sunday  World,  Sunday  Dispatch,  Sunday  Transcript,  and 
Daily  German  Democrat  have  since  been  added  to  the 
list.  These  were  the  papers  in  which  the  managers  had 
originally  declared  ancf  solemnly  sworn  they  never  would 
advertise  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  ad- 
vertising in  every-  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two.  These  are  the  Item  and  Taggart'  s  Times. 
The  reason  they  are  excluded  is  solely  for  motives  of 
revenge.  Both  these  papers  declared  war  on  the  combine 
from  the  onset,  and  were  mainly  Instrumental  for  the  dam- 
age inflicted.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  fight  is  still  on, 
I  would  advise  all  theatrical  combinations  to  avoid  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  visit  to  that  city  can  result  only  in  severe 
financial  loss." 


A  Social  Manual. 
"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


Put  Siller  in  Thy  Purse. 

"  Put  siller  in  thy  purse"  is  good,  canny  Scotch 
advice,  but,  while  you  are  about  it,  you  may  as  well 
have  a  pretty  and  serviceable  purse  to  put  it  in,  es- 
pecially as  you  can  get  one  for  a  mere  song.  Where  ? 
Why,  at  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  great  store  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Grant  Avenue.  Such 
a  big  concern  as  theirs  carries  big  stocks  of  all  the 
goods  they  trade  in,  and  has  to  be  changing  its  stock 
all  the  time.  They  have  a  large  supply  of  silver- 
mounted  purses  and  other  handsome  leather  goods, 
but  they  need  the  space  to  store  the  holiday  goods 
they  are  already  getting  in.  And  so  they  have 
marked  down  the  prices  of  these  goods,  and  conse- 
quently  are  selling  them  off  in  short  order. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  they  are 
not  the  very  latest  and  best  goods.  The  designs  of 
the  silver  mounting  are  very  artistic  and  beautiful, 
and  the  leather  used  is  the  very  best  quality  of  seal, 
alligator,  Russian,  and  other  high-grade  leathers  ; 
and  the  stock  includes,  not  only  ladies'  purses,  but 
wallets  and  letter-cases  for  gentlemen,  card-cases, 
calendar- cases  for  the  desk  or  mantel,  portfolios,  lap- 
boards — everything,  in  fact,  that  is  made  of  fine 
leather. 

While  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co,  are  changing  their 
stock  in  leather  goods,  they  are  also  constantly  re- 
ceiving the  new  styles  af  stationery  as  well ;  indeed, 
the  fashionable  world  of  San  Francisco  has  come  to 
regard  their  store  as  the  only  correct  place  to  pur- 
chase materials  for  correspondence. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 

—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Audran's  Lovely  Opera, 

THE      MASCOT! 


Monday,  October  24th, 

ORPHEUS  AND  EURTDICE ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  ceots. 

IH.-VITJO-     HALL. 
TWENTY-THIRD 

Carr  Bee!  Saturday  Popular  Conceit 

Takes  place  TO-DAY,  at  3  P.  M. 

Miss  Bessih  Lee  Wall.  Mr.  Frank  M:t_h:i. 

Soloist.  Vocalist. 

Admission,  50  cents. 


LOUGHMON,  DECEASED. 


To  Mortuary   Record-Keep- 
ers  and  Others. 


V*r  ANTED.—  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DEATH 
VT  of  GEORGE  CHEEVES  LOUGHMON,  alias 
George  Leybourne  Loughmon,  formerly  of  Camden  Town. 
London,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  employ  ol  Mr. 
Tubb.  builder,  San  Francisco,  who  is  stated  lo  have  been 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  steam  tram-car  in  the  street* 
of  Oakland,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  some  lime  prior  10 
the  month  of  January,  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  present! 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Tubb.    Apply  to 

MR.  D.  BRODERICK, 
3   Denmark  Villas,   Brighton,   England,    Executor  of  the 
will  of  C.  Loughmon,  deceased. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  SU. 

agents  for 

The  California   tine  of  Clipper  Ships  from 

New  York. 
The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited)  ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons' Car-Wheels;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing  ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DOCK. 


r*~~  B  ■ 


October  24,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


REGULAR 

REPUBLICAN 

Municipal  Ticket, 


Mayor WENDELL  EASTON 

Auditor T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

Sheriff WILLIAM  J.  BLATTNER 

Tax-Collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN" 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder E.  B.   READ 

County  Clerk GEORGE  W.  LEE 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney. MEYER  JACOBS 

Coroner DR.  WILLIAM  T.  GARWOOD 

Public  Administrator WALTER  B.  BLAIR 

Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

Superintendent  of  Streets ....  CHARLES  GREENE 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  CHARLES  W.  SLACK 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).. JAMES  M.  TROUTT 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).  .GEORGE  H.  BAHRS 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  .JOHN  LORD  LOVE 
Superior  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1895) WILLIAM  G.  BRITTAN 

Police  Judge  (long  term).  ...H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 
Police  Judge  (long  term)   .  .W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 
Police  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Janu- 
ary. 1893) JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term). . .  .FRANK  GRAY 
Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term). . .  .GEO.  P.  GOFF 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

JOHN  F.  MULLEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

WALTER  M.  WILLETT 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) J.   E.  BARRY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (for  unexpired  term  ending 

January,  1893) J.  E.  BARRY 

Supervisor  First  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  First  Ward EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  ...  DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 
Supervisor  Third  Ward  .CARLOS  G.  \"OUNG 
Supervisor  Fourth  Ward.  .HENRY  A.  STEFFENS 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward    H.  R.  ROBBINS 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward W.  E.  LANE 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward ..  VICTOR  D.  DUBOSE 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward P.  J.  COFFEE 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward .. .  .HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 
Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward  THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 
Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward...  .AUGUST  HELBING 

School  Director A.  F.  JOHNS 

School  Director DR.  C.  W.  DECKER 

School  Director. . .   GEORGE  W.  PENNINGTON 

School  Director. JAMES  A.  PARISER 

School  Director LUKE  BATTLES 

School  Director J.  H.  CULVER 

School  Director J.J.DUNN 

School  Director PAUL  BARBIERI 

School  Director WILLIAM  H.  EASTLAND 

School  Director CO.  SWAN  BERG 

School  Director HARVEY  L.  SANBORN 

School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

School  Director  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1893) A.F.JOHNS 


LEGISLATIVE    TICKET. 


FOB    STATE    SENATORS. 

17th  District .JAMES  CRAVEN 

19th  District JOSEPH  WINDROW 

2isi  District L.  H.  VAN  SCHAICK 

23d  District     CHARLES  H.  KANCHER 

25th  District .JOHN  F.  MARTIN 

FOR    ASSEMBLYMEN. 

28th  District PETER  JOSEPH  KELLY 

29th  District CHARLES  E.  COREY 

30th  District JAMES  J.  FALLON 

31st  District     .   .         ...    .THOMAS  F.  GRAHAM 

32d  District  . . . JOHN  A.  HOEY 

33d  District FREDERICK  WOODS 

34th  District  ...  J.  F.  McQUAID 

35th  District JOHN  S.  ROBINSON 

36th  District ALBERT  B.  MAHONEY 

37th  District  JOHN    F.  O'BRIEN 

38th  District...  .     .GEORGE  S.  MATHEWS 

39th  District JULIUS  KAHN 

toth  District LOUIS  A.  PHILLIPS 

list  District HENRY  C.  DIBBLE 

tad  District GRANT  ISRAEL 

13d  District  JOHN   P.  RICE 

14th  District. . .  .....     JAMES  McGOWEN 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

"Does  she  share  her  husband's  burdens?" 
"  Yes.    Jack's  loads  are  her  chief  trial.'" — Life. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  :  He — "  Now,  darling,  that 
I  have  explained  everything  to  your  satisfaction,  may 
I  kiss  you  ?  "    She—"  Sir-r-r-r-rt." —  Truth. 

"  Charley  Harrity  is  a  generous  sort  of  fellow." 
"  Think  so?"  "I  know  it.  Why,  I  saw  him  throw 
a  dime  to  a  hungry  dog  the  other  day  !  " — Puck. 

She — ••  You  say  he  and  another  Chicago  man  have 
a  wager  as  to  which  one  will  marry  her?"  He — 
"  No  ;  as  to  which  one  will  marry  her  first." — Life. 

"  Why  did  Dawson  leave  Hawser,  Ropes  &  Co?" 
■•  He  didn't  like  the  way  they  did  things."  "  What 
did  they  do  that  he  didn't  like?  "  "  Bounced  him." 
— Puck. 

Brown — "So  you  spent  the  season  at  Coney  Island. 
Did  you  do  much  bathing?"  McFadden — "  Be- 
gorra,  no  !  Some  wan  wuz  always  usin'  the  ocean  I  " 
—  Truth. 

Dr.  Squylles — "Why  don't  you  order  that  Mrs. 
Fayling  to  go  to  California  ?  She  could  afford  to  go." 
Dr.  Pylles — "Yes;  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  let  her 
go."— Life. 

A  matter  of  names  :  "  Named  your  boy  John,  after 
yourself.  Mr.  Barrows  ?"  "  No.  Mrs.  Tomson.  We 
have  named  him  James,  after  a  prolonged  family 
row." — Bazar. 

She — "So  the  bishop  has  made  Cholly  Dudekin 
and  Mabel  man  and  wife  ?  "  He — "  Well,  Mabel  is 
certainly  Mrs.  Dudekin,  but  I  see  no  change  in 
Cholly."— Life. 

Wife  {excitedly) — "  If  you  go  on  Uke  this  I  shall 
certainly  lose  my  temper."  Husband — "  No  danger, 
my  dear.  A  thing  of  that  size  is  not  easily  lost." — 
Commercial  Bulletin. 

She — "  Papa  saw  you  going  into  a  saloon  to-day, 
George."  He — "No,  he  didn't."  She — "  Why  are 
you  so  certain  ?"  He — "  I'd  have  had  to  pay  for  an- 
other drink  if  he  had." — Truth. 

Dudeley — "  Yaas,  Miss  Ethel,  I  think  vewy  wap- 
idly.  An  idea  twavel's  thwough  my  head  with  gweat 
speed  !  "  Miss  Ethel — "  Really  ?  But  then,  there's 
no  danger  of  a  collision  ! " — Truth. 

Trotter — "Did  you  hear  what  Henry  James  said 
about  American  humor?"  Barlow — "  No  ,  but  1*11 
bet  it  wasn't  as  true  as  what  American  humor  has 
had  to  say  about  Henry  James." — Life. 

Wife — "  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some  things 
we  need  for  the  house."  Husband — "  What  are 
they?"  Wife — "Well,  to  begin  with,  dear,  don't 
you  think  we  need  a  new  bonnet?" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  will  be  the  sensation  of 
the  week?"  queried  the  telegraph  editor.  "If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak,"  ventured  the  horse 
editor,  "it  is  likely  that  the  sensation  of  the  weak 
will  continue  to  be  that  tired  feeling." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Policeman  (to  recumbent  intoxicated  scientist) — 
"Get  up,  y'  droonken  baste!  Recumbent  intoxi- 
catedscientist (indiguantlv) — "  Noshinerkind.  Wash- 
ermasher's  Local  exshesh  'tracshun  grav'tashun. 
Mosh  int'restin'  !  Been  tumblin'  down  thish  'dentical 
spot  for  hoursh  an'  hoursh  !" — Puck. 

Lady — "  You  had  better  wait  up  for  the  master  to- 
night, Thonlas,  and  if  he  is  very  tired,  you  might 
help  him  to  bed."  Thomas — "Yes,  ma'am;  but 
hadn't  John  better  stay  up  along  with  me?  'cause 
when  the  master  is  very  tired,  he's  awfully  lively  and 
strong.  Lady — "  Just  as  you  please,  Thomas." — 
Pick-Mc-Up. 

Lawyer — "  Now,  sir  ;  you  say,  the  burglar,  after 
creeping  in  through  the  front  window,  began  to  walk 
slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  yet  you  did  not  see  him,  al- 
though you  were  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
at  the  time.  May  I  venture  to  inquire  why  you  did 
not  see  him  ?  "  Principal  witness — "  Certainly,  sir. 
The  fact  is,  my  wife  was  in  the  way." — Puck. 

Tutter — "  Ah,  Miss  Pinkerly,  you  can't  imagine  the 
temptations  that  a  young  man  has  in  a  large  city. 
Take  drinking,  for  instance.  When  your  best  friend 
comes  up,  slaps  you  on  the  back,  and  says:  'Old 
man,  what'll  you  have?'  1  tell  you  it's  hard  to  resist. 
No  less  than  seven  fellows  have  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion to-day."  Miss  Pinkerly  (admiringly)— "  And  I 
can  vouch  for  it,  Mr.  Tutter,  that  your  answer  was 
always  the  same."  Tutter  (emphatically)—"  It  was." 
—Life. 

The  stock  women  take  in  politics  :  Mrs.  Townsend 
— "  My  dear,  you  should  see  all  the  pretty  new 
caps  the  boys  are  wearing.  I  saw  one  to-day,  and 
it  said  on  it '  Cleveland  and  Harrison."  "  Mr.  Town- 
send\yi\\o  married  in  the  "  provinces") — "  What?  " 
Mrs.  Townsend—"  Cleveland  and  Harrison."  Mr. 
Townsend  —  "  What  ?  !  M  "  Mrs.  Townsend  — 
"  Cleve — land  and  Har — ri — son — perhaps  you  think 
1  can't  read  !  "  Mr.  Toivnsend  —  "  Oh  !  Oh  ! ! 
Oh  !  !  !  "—Puck. 


*5th  District JOHN  HAYES  '  and  coughs. 


Every  family  should  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.      It  is  a  specific  for  colds  j 


DCLXXVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

October  23,  1892. 

Puree  of  Green  Peas. 

Fried  Clams.     Cold  Slaw. 

H  roiled  Chickens.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Salsify.     Egg  Plant. 

Roast  Mutton,  Mint  Sauce. 

Cauliflower  Salad. 

I  riars'  Omelet.     Angel  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Fkiaks"  Omklet. — Prcparr  twelve  medium-si/ed  apples 

as  if  for  sauce  ;   sdr  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the 

same  of  sugar  ;  when  cold  add  four  eggs  well  beaien  ;  sea. 

son   with  a  little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  or  both.     Put  the 

mixture  into  a  baking-dish,  which  has  been  well   buttered 

and    the    bottom    and   sides    thickly    strewn    with    bread 

crumbs,  then  sprinkle  more  bread  crumbs  on  top.     When 

baked,  turn  it  out  of  the  dish  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 

over  it.     It  may  be  eaten  with  cream. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


That  thriving  settlement,  Tipperusalem  City,  Okla- 
homa, has  a  curious  name,  and  an  even  more  curious 
history.  Tipperusalem  was  founded  last  year  by 
Timothy  P.  Grady  and  Colonel  H.  M.  Kaufmann, 
upon  whose  holdings  it  was  built.  Now,  Mr. 
"Tim "  Grady  is  a  steadfast  Irishman,  while  Colonel 
Kaufmann  is  proud  of  an  ancestry  which  followed 
Moses  to  the  promised  land.  Mr.  Grady  wanted  to 
call  the  city  after  his  old  home — Tipperary.  Colonel 
Kaufmann  was  equally  anxious  to  name  it  Jerusalem. 
A  squabble  resulted,  and  tor  a  time  ii  seemed  as 
though  the  town  was  going  to  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  municipalities.  Finally,  however,  a  settle- 
ment was  effected.  Young  Pat  Grady  fell  in  love  with 
Rebecca  Kaufmann,  and,  through  their  interference, 
the  old  men  shook  hands  and  agreed  to  compromise 
matters  by  calling  the  place  "  Tipperusalem."  Thus 
it  will  remain  until  some  fool-ordinance  people  come 
along  and  change  it. 


A  party  of  twenty  Americans,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, are  creating  a  sensation  in  the  Austrian  Alps. 
They  are  in  a  number  of  carriages,  with  fifteen 
horses.  They  go  over  all  the  passes,  a  drag  with 
five  horses  heading  the  procession.  They  have 
crossed  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Stilfzer  Joch,  and  Fin- 
stermiinz  Passes,  and  are  now  resting  at  Innsbruck, 
whence  they  will  proceed  through  the  Inn  Valley  to 
Zell-am-See,  and  Gastein,  Ischl,  Gmunden,  Salz- 
burg, Reichenhall,  Berchtesgarden,  then  across  the 
Bremner  through  the  Dolomite  country,  via  Cortina, 
to  Venice,  where  the  carriages  will  have  done  their 
duty.  This  mode  of  traveling  has  become  so  rare 
that  the  tourists  were  first  stared  at,  and  are  now  be- 
ing loudly  cheered  wherever  they  appear. 


■fejQrMORN'S 


SELF-ACTING     V 
SHADE  ROLLERS? 


News  of  typhoid  fever  in  Dublin  ana  in  the  Rivera 
among  American  and  European  travelers,  attributed 
chiefly  to  polluted  drinking-water,  and  more  recently 
the  reports  about  the  dangers  of  the  drinking-water 
which  Paris  takes  from  die  River  Seine,  have  created 
alarm,  in  view  of  the  choleraic  disturbances.  All  of 
these  circumstances  have  again  directed  attention  to 
natural  mineral  waters  of  dietetic  rather  than  me- 
dicinal character.  Travelers,  who  are  oftenest  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  bad  drinking-water,  should 
as  much  as  possible  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of 
well-known  and  admittedly  pure  table  waters,  such  as 
the  Apollinaris,  which  can  be  found  everywhere. — 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  September 20,  1892, 

A  "Catalogue  of  California  Writers"  has  been 
issued  by  the  San  Franciscan  Women's  Literary 
Exhibit  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair  Association. 
It  opens  with  a  little  sketch  of  California  literature, 
and  gives  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  books  and 
pamphlets  by  Californian  writers,  which  it  is  desired 
to  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  after- 
ward to  present  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Museum.  ! 
Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins  has  prepared  the  cata- 
logue. It  is  an  excellent  Californian  bibliography; 
and  is  well  worth  the  twenty-five  cents  charged  for  it. 


ware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH  /!/     rty"     LABEL 

fi  F  ^J^T^n/^  ASS  GET 

W1THEGENUINE 


^HARTSHORH} 


S3EQMFUUXRDESK  CO. 

/MANUFACTURES. 

\\BANK.  OFFICE 

'AMD 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

lE38-S40MlS5inNST. 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 


i'l  muchimpro 


PUMP,  GRIND,  GUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD, 


?tee! 
Geared 
Aertcotor.  ' 
Does  tbe]9  work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
one,  andsslS  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 
With  our  Ptcf-1  Stab  Tower  it  fs  easv  to  put  on  t/ara. 
Send  fur  "--lat-.r-rn  desiens  for  puttini;  power  In  Urn. 

AERMOTOR  ca^tr^f; .?'^: 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

Epps'S  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledgeof  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is_  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  Moating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
London,  England. 


For  Mayor, 

C.  C.  O' DON  NELL 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of  Ballot. 

f:y-  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
all  those  you  ivish  to  Vote  for.  His  Name 
will  be  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

160G  TA>'  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English.  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1892. 
M.VIE.  B.  ZISKlA,  A.  M..  Principal. 

PRIVATE     TUITION 

ISIO    GOTJGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and   Elementary  subjects.     Scientific  methods, 

iLisuri.nf  rapid  pro^re=s  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


The  "San  Francisco  Blue  Book  and  Pacific  Coast 
Elite  Directory  "  has  been  issued  for  the  season  of 
1892-3  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  San  Francisco. 


PRIVATE  LESSONS 

In  Painting  in  Oil  and  "Water-Colors,  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature,  Perspective,  Pen  Drawing 
Tor  Illustrations,  etc.     Crayon  Portraits. 
MISS  RYDER, 

1614  Scott   Street.   S.  F. 

MME.  FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.   (Lamperti  Method). 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  &F£^. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Offers  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  ennrses  in  Sanskrit.  Gil  '^    Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,   Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Ol 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High, 
German,  Celtic.  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science.  Tn 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  a  success- 
ful  remedy  for  over  fifty  years. 


Chemistry.  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy  Gyrana-iam. 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
8500)  in  Greek.  Latin.  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Biology.    For  Program  address  as  above. 


nt^^w.:^® 


HARTMAN    WIRE    PANEL    FENCE. 

Double  the  Strength  of  any  other  fence;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  Harmless  U« 
Stock,  a  Perfect  Farm  rence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.  Write  for  prices.  De- 
scriptive Circular,  and  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  of  Hamnan  Steel  Picket  bwn  rente.  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  Flexible  Wire  Mais,  etc  HARTMAN   MFG    LO  .   HEAVER   FALLS,   PA. 

T.  D   GAN'SE,  Genl  Western  Sales  Agt..  50S  State  St.. Chicago.        33T  Ahvays  tttntwn  this  pafc 


FTFJKCK  &  CO..   Oakland.  Gal.,  A  gents  for  Alameda  Oo 

BAKER    &    HAMILTON,       -       -       SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has  held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  Is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vokd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6.000.O00 

Directors : 
J.s-o.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    \V.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital $1,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager.  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street. 401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San   Francisco. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  Wto  [20  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28',i-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY   ' 

Our  Borne-Made  Bread 

■  ouianda  of  familie*,  who.  until  tlicy 
K.veu  n  in.,1.  made  Iheii  own  bread.    It  i,  alao<  heaper. 

TRY  it: 

■Tedding  r.irii.-.  supi.l 1,1th  :,u  the 

DeUoaolei. 

Widdim  in  San  Fnncuco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Mnln   Office,      IO»   n„y,.H   si..   Sun  I  n.lloleOO. 

_  ,  «7&  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

*»    Agent  wanted  in  ever)  town.     Send  for  circular, 

IXDaiWS'  1  ri:t(.n  1 

FOLDING  BEDS 

OHIO*  Mid    BohOttl 

FURNITURE, 

0P1  l:.\    UJD  I  HURI  H  >  liAIks. 

<•.  r.  wioisicK  .v  co. 

Poat  and  Stockton  si-.,  g.  p. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  Levison.  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Favmonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


BOUESTELtj     eft!     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


-SS'^SsSfiaVi  401-403  Sansome  St. 


(Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         Telephone  No.  35 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medalg.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixture* 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL  &   CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune(Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. G.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  tho  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  mid  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Yeur,  by  Mall.. ,. 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  urn)  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

Tlie  Argonuut  unci  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall * 5.25 

The  Argonuut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonuut  mid   the  Keview  of   Reviews  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5. 00 

The  Argonaut  mid   Llpplneott'l  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argooaul   im. I   the   North   Aim-rit-mi   lU-view   for  Oue  Year,  by   Mull 7. GO 


Thli  offer  li  not  open  to  resident!  of  Ban  Prmnolioo  and  Oakland,    in  those  cities  the 

Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  by  mull,  but  Is  entlroly  In   the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  ■'■»  not  wUh  to  luterfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illumiuated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features  ■ 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotelB. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

C53  and  655  Market  Street. 


Missionary  work  in  the  advertising  line 
Is  going  on  merrily,  even  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  A  New  South  Wales 
paper,  the  Narandera  Argus,  prints  on  its 
envelopes  the  revised  version  of  the"  Psalm 
of  Life,"  beginning  with  the  lines : 

"  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Advertising  does  not  pay." 

The  Argus  also  modestly  claims  to  be 
the  "best,  cheapest,  and  most  effective  ad- 
vertising medium,"  showing  that  in  some 
respects  at  least  the  foreign  newspapers 
are  fully  abreast  of  those  published  in  this 
country. — Printers'  Ink, 

Writing  advertisements  is  but  half  the 
batde.  No  matter  how  well  an  advertise- 
ment is  written,  unless  it  is  effectively  "  set 
up  "  it  will  not  be  a  success.  Right  types 
must  be  selected,  both  for  the  "  catch 
line"  and  the  body  type.  Many  adver- 
tisers prefer  to  have  their  advertisements 
designed  and  put  into  type  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  person,  in  an 
office  which  has  a  targe  selection  of  the 
best  and  newest  types,  and  then  have  elec- 
trotypes made  from  the  original. — From 
"  Ideal  Advertising,"  by  A.  L,  Teele, 

Faith  first  induces  the  advertiser  to  in- 
vest large  sums  of  money  in  making  his 
article  known  to  the  wide  public.  His 
bold  investment  leads  him  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  dull  trade  to  the  higher 
fields  of  enterprise,  and  no  matter  now 
humble  the  article  which  he  is  pushing,  if 
it  is  ennobled  by  his  activity  and  rendered 
prominent  by  his  outlay,  he  soon  finds  him- 
self ranked  among  the  "enterprises  of 
great  pith  and  moment."  —  Artemas 
Ward. 


:f  o  n 


The    Select    White 
fornia  Sat 


"Wines    from    the 
terne  District. 


c»u- 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  ia  quart  bottles 

Cream  of  Sau terne ST. 50 

Grand  vin  Sauteme r>.00 

Hock 0.00 

ttiesling. 4. SO 

Sillery  Rose,  "Champagne   Grapes" 6.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city        ___ 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887.  1888,  1889,  1890,  1801  vintages. 

CA15ISICNKT,   BUliClINDV, 

ROUSS1XLON,  ZINKANDII 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTIG 


Orders    large    or    small,  directed    to  the   winery,  will 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  S 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.   DUVALL,  Llvennore.  Cal. 


Die  MonarcA0f 

§reakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTIIMGCO.  S0LEAGENT5 


tmmm 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— TJu  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2.2j .'  three  months,  $f£0 ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  tlu  Postal  Union,  $3.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tfie  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
tlte  trade  s/iould  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  cluinged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Tlte  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  tlte  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publisliers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus  : 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus  : 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal'' 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company'' 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  bt  London  at  2y  King  William  Street, 
West  S'trami.  In  Paris,  at  ij  Avenue  de  V Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  124  Fifth  Avenue.  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash  Avenue.  In  Washing- 
ton, at  1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


ENTERED  AT  THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  tlu  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
' '  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realising- it  was 
to  keep  all  work  -within  tiieir  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporti?tg  ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


B 


Why  is  it  that  most  intelligent  persons  regard  the  daily 
newspaper  with  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  aversion  ?  A 
priori,  one  would  think  that  a  thing  which  has  become  so 
necessary  a  part  of  the  modern  man's  life  would  awaken  in 
him  a  sentiment  of  friendliness,  if  not  gratitude  ;  for  through 
it  chiefly  he  learns  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  community 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  served  to  him  regularly  and 
promptly  and  costs  him  next  to  nothing.  He  is  aware  that 
great  sums  of  money,  good  brains,  and  endless  energy  ar-e 


expended  to  produce  what  he  purchases  for  a  few  cents ; 
nevertheless,  the  man  of  education  and  reasonably  good  taste 
commonly  detests  the  journal  for  which  he  subscribes. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  prime  one  being  that 
daily  newspapers,  barring  a  few  solacing  exceptions,  are  not 
published  with  any  reference  whatever  to  the  desires  of  the 
man  of  education  and  taste.  The  average  daily  is  put 
together  to  please  the  mob,  and  edited  in  all  its  columns 
with  a  painstaking  effort  to  avoid  offense  to  the  prej- 
udices of  the  ignorant.  Tar  Flat  is  a  hundred  times 
more  populous  than  Nob  Hill,  and  the  Daily  Dragnet 
comprehends  that  a  nickel  is  a  nickel,  no  matter  from  whose 
hand  it  comes.  The  philosophical  mind,  therefore,  accepts, 
in  a  non-resistant  spirit,  the  press's  vulgarity,  its  boastful- 
ness,  its  demagogy,  its  mendacity,  and  its  sensationalism, 
precisely  as  the  wise  traveler,  who  is  compelled  to  put  up  at 
a  dirty  inn,  will  not  fly  into  a  rage  because  his  tavern  is  not 
a  fine  hotel.  The  newspapers,  however,  have  faults  that  are 
not  due  to  intentional  debasement  for  coin,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  a  reasonless  copying  of  current  fashion,  which 
faults  must  be  as  annoying  to  Tar  Flat  as  to  Nob  Hill. 
The  monstrous  hoop-skirts  that,  before  the  war,  made  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  some  exposure  of  stocking  for 
two  women  to  pass  each  other  on  a  sidewalk  of  ordinary 
width,  are  recalled  by  the  newspapers  of  the  present.  Less 
than  fifteen  years  since,  the  four-page  New  York  Sun — 
neat  in  typography  and  contents  well  condensed — was  the 
newspaper  model.  The  fashion  set  by  it  had  supplanted  the 
vogue  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey's  Chicago  Tunes — a  paper  as  big 
as  it  was  indecent,  discharging  every  morning  broadsides  of 
scandal  and  crime,  accompanied  by  a  Gatling  fire  of 
alliterative  head-lines.  A  decade  ago,  Pulitzer,  who  had 
mounted  from  a  coachman's  seat  to  the  editorial  chair, 
came  out  of  the  corn-fed,  hustling  West,  invaded  the  metrop- 
olis, and  restored  the  Storey  model.  With  an  industry  and  a 
front  of  brass  that  would  have  swiftly  transformed  an  old- 
clo'  shop  on  Chatham  Street  into  a  wholesale  warehouse,  this 
dealer  in  printed  offal  proved  by  the  success  of  his  World 
that  he  knew  his  public.  He  demonstrated  the  correctness 
of  his  cheerful  belief  that  the  majority  of  New  York  men, 
and  women,  too,  prefer  bad  reading  to  good,  and  are  as  fond 
of  the  salacious  and  cheaply  startling  in  journalism  as  the 
colored  brother  is  of  watermelons.  The  city  press  of  the 
whole  country  has  copied  Pulitzer — if  not  in  matter,  then  in  the 
expansion  of  dimensions.  Those  papers  which  have  followed 
him  in  degradation  are  at  least  to  be  credited  with  an  intelli- 
gent motive  ;  they  have  become  wholesalers  in  dirt  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits.  But  those  which  have  simply  added  to 
the  number  of  their  dull  pages  only  obey  blindly  the  simian 
instinct  of  imitation.  The  pages  having  multiplied,  the  need 
of  filling  them  presses,  and  so  has  been  entailed  the  curse  of 
the  "  spread."  This  is  the  curse  against  which  Tar  Flat  and 
Nob  Hill  join  in  rebellion.  Time  was  when  the  condenser 
was  valued  and  admired  in  newspaper  offices  ;  now  it  is  the 
elaborator  who  receives  the  highest  honor  and  salary.  Re- 
sult :  page's  to  tell  a  story  that  could  be  better  told  in  as 
many  columns.  The  more  important  the  news,  the  more 
unreadable,  as  a  rule,  the  newspaper  statement  of  it  is. 
The  notion  has  also  inevitably  been  evolved  that  importance 
can  be  lent  to  a  happening  not  in  itself  abnormally  interest- 
ing by  surrendering  much  space  to  it.  Witness  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  at  the  World's  Fair  buildings  in  Chicago  last 
week,  and  the  Columbian  celebration  in  New  York  the  week 
before.  A  newspaper  that  should  have  offered  the  news  as 
to  either  of  these  events  in  a  column  or  a  column  and  a  half 
would  have  attracted  universal  attention  to  itself  and  earned 
the  thanks  of  a  gratefully  astonished  public.  So  big,  so 
unbearably  diffuse  have  become  the  daily  journals  that  it  is  a 
work  of  hours  to  wade  through  their  acres  of  swampy  pad- 
ding, in  order  to  stumble  here  and  there  on  the  islands  of 
fact.  The  press  deprives  busy  men  of  the  news.  Who  that 
has  to  be  at  the  shop  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at 
the  office  by  nine,  can  do  more  -than  run  a  worried  and 
baffled  eye  over  the  multitudinous  headings  ?  What  citizen 
of  San  Francisco,  who  has  not  retired  from  business  under 
compulsion  of  softening  of  the  brain,  has  attempted  to  breast 


the  hogsheads  of  drivel  that  "  Gath,"  for  example,  has  flumed 
from  New  York  and  Chicago  about  Columbus,  or  the  Miss- 
issippis  of  liquefied  fudge  that  he  and  other  malefactors  set 
flowing  from  the  national  conventions  last  spring  ?  What 
has  the  American  public  done  that  it  should  be  handed  over 
to  this  "  Gath  "  for  torment  ?  He  surrounds  himself  with 
stenographers  and  type-writers,  it  is  said,  and  these  aman- 
uenses catch  in  the  buckets  of  their  arts  the  downpour  of 
drool  which  he  emits  between  drinks — poor  devils.  They 
have  to  read  it  all — read  stuff  like  this,  which  is  ladled  from 
a  good  four  feet  of  the  same  kind  : 

"  Going  to  the  fair  through  the  bright  warmish  weather,  it  was  notice- 
able how  the  people  of  their  own  volition  formed  in  line  at  all  the  rail- 
road wickets,  separated  their  own  tickets  and  dropped  the  right  end  in 
the  box.  The  distance  to  the  fair  by  the  lake  front  was  half  a  day's 
march  for  troops.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  which  way  to  go  in  the 
grounds." 

And  this  : 

"  Looking  back  at  them  with  an  opera-glass,  they  seemed  like  a  whole 
cemetery,  with  pinkish,  human  faces  rising  in  place  of  the  thousands  of 
grave-stones,  and  next  the  harps  of  gold  down  in  the  front  gave  the 
place  the  likeness  of  the  Judgment  Day.  Little  hallelujahs  trembled 
and  tripped  from  them,  and  they  hung  up  in  a  hammock-shaped  sheet, 
dropped  from  the  corners  like  the  blanket  in  Revelation.  Without  a 
sound,  the  people,  the  population  of  the  whole  earth,  perhaps,  at  that 
occasion,  sat  upon  the  flat  floor  and  listened  at  the  disportation  of  the 
saints.     Next  to  nobody  was  above  in  the#ceremonial  seats." 

"  Gath "  is  known  as  the  "  prince  of  correspondents." 
He  is  the  model  on  which — God  help  us  ! — thousands  of 
young  newspaper  men  are  forming  themselves.  Observe 
his  critical  acumen  and  lucidity  of  style  : 

"The  ode  itself  is  sweepingly  grand  and  courageous  in  diction, 
vaulting  to  the  climax  of  results  and  sinking  away  into  the  pride  of 
grand  achievements  as  the  story  in  verse  ran  on  through  the  mazes  of 
mystery  as  to  the  Western  world,  to  the  culmination  of  the  ambition 
which  Columbus  had  and  fulfilled.  Through  it  all  Miss  Monroe  sat 
next  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  stand,  her  face  as  white  as  marble, 
her  head  slightly  bowed,  listening  to  the  ode  she  had  produced." 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  not  twins. 

But  newspaper  proprietors  are  not  alone  concerned  in  the 
crime  of  swelling  the  papers  beyond  the  embracing  capacity 
of  Caucasian  interest  and  endurance.  The  paper  manu- 
facturers are  partners  in  the  guilt.  Twenty-five  years  back, 
white  paper  of  the  sort  used  by  the  dailies  was  worth 
twenty-four  cents  a  pound.  It  has,  unhappily,  steadily  de- 
creased in  price  until  now,  when  it  can  be  bought  for  four 
cents  a  pound.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
likewise,  though  a  monopoly  and  able  to  charge  what  it 
pleases  for  its  services,  has  weakly  and  criminally  forgotten 
the  rights  and  comfort  of  the  public,  and  so  reduced  rates 
to  the  newspapers  that  even  the  poorest  of  them  can  stand 
the  expense  of  turning  the  "  Gath,"  or  some  other  nozzle  of 
rival  power,  upon  us. 

If  we  can  not  have  clean,  well-written,  self-respecting 
newspapers,  we  ought  to  be  able,  at  all  events,  to  get  small 
ones.  A  yet  undiscovered  man  of  sense  will,  we  trust,  soon 
see  the  bonanza  that  is  lying  unclaimed  and  take  possession 
of  it  by  issuing  in  some  city  a  little  sheet,  giving  soberly  and 
succinctly  the  substance  of  all  the  day's  news — a  sheet  that 
can  be  read  in  ten  minutes.  Then  others  will  follow,  and 
the  burden  of  the  intolerable  newspaper  bale  will  be  rolled 
off  the  sore  back  of  the  outraged  human  mind. 


The  attempt  of  the  Democratic  party  to  restore  the  old 
State  banking  system,  as  voiced  in  their  national  platform,  is 
characteristic  of  that  party,  which  has  always  been  unsound 
on  currency  questions.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  even 
the  Democratic  party  should  make  such  an  attempt  when  the 
disastrous  history  of  State  banking  is  so  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  men. 

Let  us  recall  the  State  bank  of  Ohio  and  the  State  bank 
of  Indiana.  Ohio  was  the  first  and  Indiana  the  second 
carved  from  the  North-West  Territory  and  admitted  as  States 
into  the  Union.  They  were  first  of  so-called  Western  States, 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  range,  each  agricultural  and 
substantial.  In  and  succeeding  Jackson's  time,  each 
had  the  State  banks  established.  The  State  bank  of 
Ohio  had  many  branches  within  the  Slat 
had   the    State    bank    of    Indiana  —  alike    tlu- 


local  banks  in  the  respective  States.  Yet  in  the  two  States 
the  bills  of  neither  of  the  parent  banks  nor  of  the  branch 
banks  passed  at  par,  and  in  the  States  eastward  of  the 
Alleghanies — in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
New  England — the  notes  of  the  parent  banks  were  subject 
to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent.,  and  still  larger  per  cent,  dis- 
count was  charged  upon  the  notes  of  the  branch  banks. 
This  discount  was  the  measure  of  loss  sustained  by  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  notes.  The  holder  of  one  hundred  dollars  in 
either  State  bank-notes,  away  from  his  own  State,  found  his 
one  hundred  dollars  worth  only  ninety  dollars  at  best,  and 
mayhap  much  less,  even  if  every  bill  were  genuine  and  the 
bank  solvent — contingencies  which  were  problematical  from 
day  to  day. 

The  evil  of  State  banks  and  of  depreciated,  demoralizing, 
and  actually  worthless  paper  currency  culminated  in  the  wild- 
cat banks  of  the  new  States  of  the  North-West— Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  especially.  Genuine  bills  and  counterfeits 
were  about  equally  valued  in  other  States.  The  banks  were 
insolvent ;  the  notes  were  fraudulent  representations  of  value  : 
counterfeits  were  simply  fraudulent.  Prior  to  i860  there 
were  thousands  of  the  State  banks.  In  1858,  "Thompson's 
Bank-Note  Reporter" — a  standard  and  authoritative  pub- 
lication— gave  notice  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  State 
banks,  the  notes  of  which  were  worthless,  aside  from  the 
list  of  counterfeits  and  raised  notes.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860,  over  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost  by  the  holders  of 
bills  of  State  banks,  failed  and  utterly  collapsed.  A  firm  in 
Philadelphia  held  notes  of  forty-one  State  banks,  every  one 
of  which  was  insolvent  and  the  notes  worthless.  In  the 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  New  York,"  by  Lyons  Mackenzie,  is  mentioned 
the  State  bank  of  Sandy  Hill.  The  rich  Patroon  Van 
Rensselaer  made  an  individual  run  upon  the  bank,  with  its 
own  notes,  demanding  specie.  The  bank  managers  got  from 
other  State  banks  dimes,  half-dimes,  and  the  current  Spanish 
silver  coins  of  six  and  one-quarter  cents,  and  tediously  paid 
the  notes  of  their  own  bank  as  presented.  No  State  bank  was 
required  to  cash  any  bills  except  its  own.  The  vexed  and 
fatigued  presenter  of  the  bills  succumbed  to  the  method  of 
legal  payment.  Near  the  window  of  the  bank,  in  the  small 
country  town,  was  chained  a  bull-dog,  and  the  holder  of  the 
bills  was  compelled  to  stand  at  that  window  while  the  small 
coin  was  slowly  counted  out  to  him  in  payment  of  the  bills. 
The  instance  is  related  merely  to  show  the  possible  working 
of  the  Democratic  advocacy  of  reestablishing  State  banks. 
In  New  York,  the  great  financial,  commercial,  and  business 
State,  the  State-bank  system  disastrously  failed.  In  the 
West,  it  wrought  monetary  distress  and  broadcast  ruin. 
Here  on  the  Pacific,  it  is  forbidden  by  State  laws,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  Oregon,  and  in  Washington  ;  but  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress override  these  State  laws.  Should  the  Democratic 
party  triumph,  the  restitution  of  State  banks  is  seriously 
threatened.  The  people  likely  to  be  deluded  by  them  and 
virtually  robbed  are  not  the  rich,  who  are  careful,  but  the 
poor,  who  are  confiding. 

The  eulogist  of  the  President's  dead  wife  can  find  to  say 
of  her  no  thing  more  praiseful  than  that  she  was  little  known. 
Not  many  women  who  have  occupied  a  station  so  conspicu- 
ous have  been  themselves  so  inconspicuous.  With  oppor- 
tunities for  social  display  inferior  to  those  of  none  of  her  sex 
anywhere  in  the  world,  she  was  content  to  acquit  herself 
gracefully  of  the  duties  of  her  high  place,  and  evinced  none 
of  those  inclinations  for  prominence  and  grandeur  which 
have  their  roots  in  vanity  and  levity  of  mind.  Mrs.  Harrison 
was  a  good  woman,  a  cultivated  woman,  a  woman  of  sense. 
Her  serious  intellect  and  sweet  nature  sought  better  employ- 
ment than  to  shine  as  a  leader  of  fashion  at  the  "  republican 
court."  As  well  balanced  in  character  as  she  was  dutiful, 
helpful,  and  inspiring  to  those  who  entered  into  her  affec- 
tions, the  home  seemed  to  her  the  highest  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, the  best  source  of  happiness.  In  the  death  of  such  a 
wife,  such  a  helpmate  and  loyal  companion,  President  Har- 
rison loses  the  larger,  the  more  precious  half  of  his  life. 
No  matter  what  honors  he  has  won,  or  may  yet  win,  the 
world  must  be  for  him  henceforward  a  place  of  shadows. 
The  severing  of  the  tic  that  bound  them  as  one  is  a  maiming 
for  which  there  can  be  no  repair.  Their  lives  and  fortunes 
became  united  while  they  were  yet  in  their  first  youth.  His 
only  possessions  were  his  brains,  hope,  and  energy.  His 
worldly  wealth  consisted  of  two  hundred  dollars,  received 
from  his  father,  and  he  sat  in  his  lawyer's  office  with  practice 
still  to  come.  His  sweetheart  was  dowerlcss  as  to  money, 
but  rich  in  love  and  wifely  qualifications.  She  had  been 
given  a  good  education,  and  she  could  cook,  sew,  keep  her 
home  tidy,  and  nurse  her  nun  babies,  It  was  a  dis- 
tinctively American  beginning  of  a  marriage  that  proved 
a  splendid  American  success.  Humble  as  was  the  home 
and  narrow  the  means  of  the  husband,  the  wife 
never  enslaved  herself  to  the  material  side  of  mother- 
l.jod    and   the    household.      She    made    time    for    studies 


THE         ARGONAUT. 

in  music  and  art,  and  fitted  herself  for  intellectual 
comradeship.  As  he  climbed,  she  rose  with  him,  and  on 
each  of  the  successive  heights  which  he  achieved,  she  stood 
worthily  by  his  side. 

The  social  texture  of  the  country  has  markedly  changed 
since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were  young  and  married  on 
nothing.  There  are  not  many  girls  of  good  family  now 
who  would  wed  a  man  with  a  patrimony  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  were  his  talents  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
combined.  And,  indeed,  should  the  average  girl  of  society, 
who  has  wealth  and,  perhaps,  a  title  at  the  head  of  her 
domestic  ideal,  to  make  such  a  misalliance  under  the  im- 
pulse of  love  and  romance,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  her 
husband  would  never  become  President.  His  chances  of 
living  in  a  hell,  with  frivolity,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  as 
the  presiding  devils,  would  be  excellent.  Mr.  Harrison's 
great  station  places  his  grief- stricken  figure  on  view 
before  the  world  ;  but  that  station  adds  nothing  to,  nor 
subtracts  anything  from,  the  weight  of  the  sorrow 
which  crushes  him.  Few  men  have  been  blessed  with 
wives  like  his.  To  her  he  owed  happiness,  and  in  no  slight 
measure,  too,  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  career  which 
has  made  him  a  part  of  his  country's  history.  Lovingly  am- 
bitious in  his  behalf,  she  had  for  him  always  the  restful 
refuge  of  a  serene  home,  than  which  there  can  be  no  better 
fountain  of  strength  for  the  struggling  man  of  intellect  and 
high  purposes.  Unobtrusive,  gentle,  intelligent,  strong,  and 
good,  Mrs.  Harrison  has  set  before  the  women  of  America 
an  example  that  can  not  but  leave  its  impress. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  account  sales  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  which  was  shipped  overland  in  refrigerator-cars 
last  September,  carried  to  England  in  the  B?'ztanntcl  and 
sold  at  auction  in  London  by  James  Adam,  Son  &  Co.  on 
September  24th  and  September  26th.  It  was  part  of  this 
shipment  which  was  said  to  have  netted  a  loss  to  the 
shippers,  as,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  the  fruit  arrived 
"slack  and  wet."  The  bulk  of  the  consignment  reached 
London  m  good  condition  and  fetched  what  must  have 
been  remunerative  prices. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  fruit  shipped- — pears,  chiefly 
Rartletts,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Clairgeau ;  peaches,  chiefly 
George's  Late  and  various  varieties  of  clings  ;  and  grapes, 
comprising  Tokays,  Muscats,  Malvoisies,  and  Rose  of  Peru. 
The  pears  brought  from  six  to  seven  cents  a  pound  ;  the 
peaches,  from  eight  and  a  half  cents  down,  according  to 
condition  ;  the  grapes,  an  average  of  about  seven  cents. 

What  the  shippers  paid  for  transportation  the  Argonaut 
has  not  been  informed.  The  charge  for  carrying  fruit  from 
Sacramento  to  New  York  has  hitherto  been  about  two  cents 
a  pound  ;  and  the  shipper  pays  freight  on  his  boxes  and  his 
crates  as  well  as  on  his  fruit.  The  Britannic's  charge  for 
transporting  the  fruit  across  the  ocean  is  known  only  to  the 
shippers, 'but  an  experienced  ship-owner  states  that  a  steamer 
can  carry  fruit  across  the  ocean  in  refrigerator  compartments 
for  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  and  make  money. 
The  freight  charge  from  Liverpool  to  London  is  trifling. 
The  original  cost  of  the  fruit  in  this  State  may  be  put  down 
as  not  to  exceed  two  cents.  Almost  all  growers  would  be 
glad  to  contract  to  deliver  their  fruit  at  that  price  at  the 
station  nearest  the  orchard.  Thus  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
operation  would  probably  show  a  profit  of  about  two  cents  a 
pound. 

The  market  which  may  thus  be  opened  to  our  fruit- 
growers is  large.  There  are  about  thirty-eight  millions 
of  people  in  the  British  Isles.  No  fruit,  except  apples,  a 
few  hard  pears,  cherries,  and  the  small  berries,  are  grown  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  London  gets  its  fruit  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  pretty  poor  fruit  it  is,  though  it 
sells  at  ten  cents  to  twelve  cents  a  pound.  But  London  is 
only  one  of  the  points  which  can  be  educated  to  rely  upon 
San  Francisco  for  its  fruit  supply.  There  is  a  steady  de- 
mand, which  the  local  supply  can  not  fill,  for  fresh  fruit  at 
Havre,  Antwerp,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg.  At  all  these 
places  there  are  people  able  to  pay  fair  prices  for  ripe, 
fresh,  luscious  fruit.  They  are  all  within  a  few  hours'  dis- 
tance from  London  by  steam.  In  a  little  while  a  California 
fruit  agency  at  London,  Liverpool,  or  Southampton  would 
be  able  to  gauge  the  respective  consumption  of  each  and  to 
supply  it  without  glutting  the  market.  When  the  machinery 
was  once  in  working  order,  the  difficulty  would  be  not  to 
find  buyers  for  the  fruit,  but  to  find  fruit  for  the  buyers. 

This  trade  is  new,  and  springs  legitimately  from  the  im- 
provements in  transportation,  which  have  brought  London 
within  ten  days  of  Sacramento,  and  from  the  development 
of  the  science  of  refrigeration.  No  man  lives  who  can 
predict  its  effect  on  the  chief  industry  of  the  State,  or  on 
the  value  which  it  may  imparl  to  land. 

Ex-Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne,  an  instructor  in  law  at  the 
Georgetown  University,  an  institution  of  which  the  Roman 
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Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  proud,  has  been  basti- 
nadoed by  the  Philadelphia  Times,  Colonel  McClure,  the 
editor  of  that  journal,  describes  the  judge  as  a  bigot  and 
accuses  him  of  having  insulted  the  city.  It  was  toward  the 
close  of  the  exercises  and  ceremonies  wherewith  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  that  Judge  Dunne  com- 
mitted his  offense.  In  the  course  of  an  oration  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  "before  a  distinguished  audience  of 
Catholic  citizens,"  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  public 
schools,  which  this  pious  educator  averred  are  a  "standing 
disgrace  to  a  country  claiming  to  be  a  champion  of  liberty." 
He  further  informed  his  listening  brethren  in  the  faith  that  it 
was  "one  of  their  first  duties  to  wipe  away  this  national  dis- 
grace."    The  judge  put  his  complaint  in  definite  form  thus  : 

"  There  has  been  forced  upon  twelve  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  a 
school  system  upon  which  is  the  blot  of  injustice  and  shame,  and  those 
who  defend  this  system  would  defend  any  atrocity  that  will  tend  10  per- 
petuate the  fearful  robbery." 

The  Times  records  that  many  of  the  audience  showed 
their  disapproval  of  these  observations  by  rising  and  leaving 
the  building.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  these  dissenters 
were  Roman  Catholics,  or,  if  they  were,  they  must  have  been 
candidates  for  office,  or  had  hopes  in  that  direction.  Colonel 
McClure,  after  hammering  the  candid  Dunne,  makes  the 
customary  kowtow  to  the  church  by  expressing  the  editorial 
opinion  that  the  orator's  utterances  were  "not  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  Catholic 
citizens  in  Philadelphia."  But  whence  is  that  comforting 
conclusion  drawn?  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Philadelphia 
are,  doubtless,  like  Roman  Catholics  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  those  of  them  who  should  venture  to  mani- 
fest want  of  sympathy  with  Dunne's  views  would  speed- 
ily find  their  church  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  to 
their  sore  temporal  and  subsequent  spiritual  incon- 
venience. The  judge  set  forth  good  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  declarations  that 
we  have  quoted.  His  opinions  are  those  of  his  church,  and 
are  constantly  finding  voice  through  much  more  important 
Roman  Catholic  personages  than  himself.  We  do  not  need 
an  ex-judge,  who  is  giving  his  time  to  teaching  in  a  seminary 
of  superstition  and  distorted  science  and  history,  to  tell  us 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  LTnited  States  is 
hostile  to  the  public-school  system  and  determined  never  to 
abandon  its  fight  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund.  As  to 
the  oration  being  "  an  insult  to  Philadelphia,"  that  is  moon- 
shine. Philadelphia,  we  dare  say,  is,  with  all  other  cities  of 
the  republic,  well  used  to  such  manifestations  of  antagonism 
to  State  education.  The  bigoted,  rancorous  speech  of  the 
Georgetown  pedagogue  is  merely  another  addition  to  the 
multitudes  of  warnings  which  the  American  people  have  al- 
ready received  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  an  enemy 
to  our  public  schools,  and  is  in  its  entire  spirit  out  of  tune 
with  our  free  institutions.  Archbishop  Corrigan.  of  New 
York,  and  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  California,  will  see 
nothing  objectionable  in  Judge  Dunne's  outburst.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  regard  it  simply  as  evidence  of  praise- 
worthy zeal  in  a  faithful,  orthodox  child  of  Mother  Church. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  it  is. 

A  controversy  is  pending  in  the  Eastern  papers  on  the 
question  whether  or  no  women  are  considerate.  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Walsh  leads  off  for  the  negative,  and  several  ladies, 
among  others  Miss  Helen  Watterson,  whose  name  we  seem 
to  have  heard,  follow  for  the  affirmative.  The  public,  sitting 
as  a  court,  have  taken  the  case  under  consideration. 

Miss  Watterson,  who  expouses  the  ladies'  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, furnishes  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  illogical  quality 
of  the  female  mind  by  assuming  that  it  turns  on  the  applica- 
tion of  principles,  whereas  the  issue  is  one  of  fact.  The 
question  is  simply — are  women  inconsiderate?  If  they  are 
not,  the  complaint  falls  to  the  ground.  If  they  are,  it  avails 
nothing  to  argue  that  the  feminine  nature  is  angelic.  A 
verdict  must  be  reached  on  the  evidence,  and  it  can  not  be 
altered  by  special  pleading.  If  Mr.  Walsh  has  adduced  testi- 
mony to  show  that  women  are  lacking  in  consideration  for 
each  other  and  for  men — and  the  Argonaut  thinks  he  has — 
Miss  Watterson's  sarcastic  references  to  the  coarseness  of 
men  are  irrelevant.  It  is  the  woman  and  not  the  man  who 
is  on  trial.  _ 

Mr.  Walsh  says  that  women  carry  jealousy  to  such  a 
length  that  they  would  like  to  cut  off  the  man  they  love  best 
not  only  from  all  other  women,  but  from  his  family  and  friends. 
They  are  jealous  of  their  husband's  business,  of  his  books, 
of  his  horse  ;  they  think  he  ought  to  give  up  everything  for 
them.  This  is  trying  for  the  man,  and  inconsiderate  in  the 
woman.  To  this  Miss  Watterson  replies  that,  as  a  rule, 
women  are  not  jealous.  On  this  issue  of  fact,  the  decision 
will  have  to  go  against  the  lady.  Almost  all  women  who 
love  are  jealous. 

Mr.  Walsh  says  that  a  woman  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of    showing  off  her  power  over  a  man    before  other 
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women,  even  when  in  so  doing  she  makes  him  ridiculous. 
And  a  married  woman  often  delights  in  flirting  with  a  man 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  husband  ridiculous.  This 
Miss  Watterson  denies,  and  adds  that  men  are  as  fond  of 
showing  off  their  conquests  as  women.  That,  again,  is  an 
issue  of  fact  which  all  must  decide  according  to  their  own 
experience.  Miss  Watterson's  opinion  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  her  experience  has  been  limited.  It  may  be  ob- 
served again  that  men's  failings  are  not  in  issue  in  the  case. 
I  Miss  Watterson  is  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Walsh  for  say- 
ing that  "a  woman  may  love  the  man  that  is  kind  to  her, 
but  when  he  strikes  her,  she  adores  the  ground  he  treads  on." 
iAn  expression  which  Mr.  Walsh  used  metaphorically  the 
lady  interprets  literally.  At  the  present  day,  no  one  strikes 
a  woman,  except  in  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  orders. 
What  Mr.  Walsh  meant  to  say  was  that  women's  hearts  are 
oftener  won  by  an  affectation  of  indifference  than  by  devo- 
ition.     That  will  not  be  denied  by  any  observer  of  the  sex. 

On  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  inconsiderateness 
of  women,  the  position  of  Mr.  Walsh  is  impregnable.  That 
a  woman  will  take,  as  her  right,  the  seat  of  a  tired  man  in  a 
street-car,  and  will  not  always  thank  him  for  it ;  that  she  will 

■  wear  at  the  theatre  a  hat  which  shuts  out  the  stage  from  peo- 
ple behind  her ;  that  after  preventing  them  from  see- 
ding, she  will  talk  so  loudly  and  persistently  that  they 
tan  not  hear  ;  that  in  a  crowd  she  will  thrust  her 
I way,  shoving  people  to  right  and  left,  and  muttering 
[under   her   breath   "brute"  when  a  man   by  mere  inertia 

resists  the  shove  ;  that  in  a  store  she  will  keep  a  shop-girl 
I  standing  and  handing  down  goods  by  the  hour,  when  she 
lias  no  intention  of  buying — all  these  things  are  so  notorious 
lhat  Miss  Watterson  does  not  undertake  to  deny  them,  but 
Inerely  pleads  that  they  are  the  deeds  of  a  small,  ill-bred 
Ininority  of  the  sex.  But  are  they  the  deeds  of  a  minority  ? 
iLet  any  one  go  to  a  theatre  or  into  a  leading  dry-goods  store, 
lind  he  will  find  that  a  majority  of  the  ladies  there  would 
liave  to  plead  guilty  if  they  were  arraigned  for  such  behavior. 
f  Watch  two  ladies  when  a  stranger  appears  on  the  scene. 
Irhey  stare  at  her,  as  if  to  say,  who  on  earth  are  you,  and 
Ivhat  business  have  you  to  exist  ?  Then  they  appraise  her 
Bjarments  one  by  one,  exchanging  confidences  with  each 
lither  on  each  article  of  apparel,  and  smiling  sneeringly.     Is 

■  his  considerate  ? 

I  It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  lack  of  consideration 
lor  the  feelings  and  the  comfort  of  others  seems  to  be  in- 
grained in  the  composition  of  a  majority  of  women. 
I  The  simple  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
Bpoiled  our  women.  We  have  shut  our  eyes  to  their  faults. 
I  Vomen  are  what  men  make  them.  American  men  long  ago 
let  them  on  pedestals  and  worshiped  them.  In  return,  the 
MVmerican  women  look  down  on  the  American  men.  The 
■act  that  criticism  such  as  we  have  mentioned  is  becoming 
to  frequent  in  the  press  shows  that  American  men  are  be- 
loming  doubtful  about  the  desirability  of  the  pedestal.  They 
Ire  beginning  to  believe  that  their  idols'  feet  are  made  of 

■  lay.  They  are  more  than  half  right.  And  when  the  chiv- 
Ilric  attitude  of  the  American  man  to  the  American  woman 
las  disappeared,  the  American  woman  will  find  herself  in 
lie  position  occupied  by  the  women  of  other  countries.  She 
■'ill  not  like  it  at  all.  But  she  will  have  only  herself  to 
i  lame. 

I  There  is  one  claim  which  Roman  Catholics  are  setting  up 
I uat  the  Argonaut  is  ardently  in  favor  of  granting.  They 
lesire  to  appropriate  Christopher  Columbus  as  their  exclusive 
Iroperty,  holding  that  his  nationality  ought  to  be  swallowed 
Ip  in  the  grand  fact  that  he  was  a  devout  son  of  the  church. 
It  a  meeting  of  fifty-nine  Catholic  societies,  for  example, 
■eld  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  16th,  to  discuss  arrange- 
lients  for  a  Columbus  parade,  the  question  of  what  flags 
1  lould    be    carried  arose.      Some  delegates,   the  purity  of 

■  hose  faith  evidently  has  been  corrupted  by  their  residence 
It  the  United  States,  were  of  opinion  that  whatever  other 
dinners  might  be  borne,  the  stars  and  stripes  should  be  given 
Preeminence.  But  ex- Alderman  John  Bruder,  in  whose  large 
Blind  the  stream  of  Roman  piety  runs  undefiled,  insisted  that 
raly  the  Papal  flag  should  appear,  "for,"  as  he  justly  urged, 

we  are  Catholics  first  and  Americans  afterward."  Never- 
leless,  policy  overcame  principle,  and  in  deference  to  Amer- 
,an  prejudices,  the  meeting  weakly  decided  to  permit  the 
(ig  of  this  heretic  republic  to  figure  in  the  procession. 

But  ex- Alderman  Bruder  was  in  the  right,  though  over- 
.irne.  Columbus  was  a  Catholic  first,  and  an  Italian  and 
:  scoverer  afterward.  His  avowed  purpose  in  setting  sail 
r  his  imagined  India  was  to  raise  money  to  equip  an  army 
r  a  new  crusade  against  the  infidel  and  the  recovery  of  the 
)ly  sepulchre.  At  a  time  when  many  men  of  education 
id  brains  had  freed  their  minds,  if  not  their  outward  lives, 
Dm  the  church's  fetters,  he  was  as  deeply  sunk  in  childish 
perstition  as  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  of  his  sailors, 
hough  he  had  for  years  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  maker  of 
aps  and  understood  navigation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
1  his  last  voyage  that  the  earth  was  shaped  like  a  pear,  and 


that  on  the  apex  of  the  small  end  thereof  the  garden  of 
Eden  bloomed  in  pristine  loveliness.  And  he  was  confi- 
dent that  he  would  be  able  to  find  the  garden.  He 
had  visions,  with  direct  communications  from  the  saints, 
and  even  the  Almighty.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  be- 
lieve himself  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the  Trinity, 
and  in  order  to  gratify  the  Most  High,  he  was  wont 
to  undergo  the  most  ridiculous  and  humiliating  volunteer 
penances  in  order  that  fine  weather  might  be  vouchsafed  his 
ships.  He  inaugurated  the  American  slave  trade,  told  lies 
with  an  opulent  ease  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  advan- 
tage, was  as  ruthless  as  a  savage  in  prosecuting  his  ends,  and 
showed  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  aborigines  who  be- 
friended him.  A  denser  bigot,  a  more  groveling  devotee,  a 
worthier  son  of  the  church,  does  not  gem  the  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  As  an  individual,  he  certainly  belongs  to 
Rome,  and  Rome  is  welcome  to  add  him  to  her  other  jewels, 
in  the  light  of  whose  rays  her  services  to  the  human  intellect 
shine  so  effulgently.  As  for  his  discoveries,  which  were  the 
result  at  once  of  his  courage  and  his  blunders,  they  belong 
to  the  world. 

The  Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina,  passed  July, 
1832,  following  the  revised  tariff  of  May  of  that  year  by 
Congress,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  tariff  of  1S30,  said  : 

"  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and 
imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  having 
actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  luly,  1832,  are  unauthorized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law." 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  accordingly  declared 
that  the  tariff  law  of  Congress  was  not  binding  on  the  citi- 
zens of  that  State  or  any  of  its  officers.  The  act  of  nullifi- 
cation then  proceeded  to  command  the  State  courts  and 
authorities  to  disregard  it,  under  certain  penalties  which  were 
stated  in  the  act.  It  was  this  act  of  nullification  of  South 
Carolina  that  called  forth  the  memorable  nullification  procla- 
mation of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  of  December,  1832. 
In  his  proclamation,  President  Jackson  said :  "  Here 
is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended 
to  be  unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the  authority  of 
a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  single  State." 
Its  authors  did  not  allege  that  the  Tariff  Act  of  Congress 
was  unconstitutional ;  they  contented  themselves  by  declaring 
that  it  was  "null  and  void,  and  no  law."  It  is  a  matter  of 
notable  history  that  President  Jackson  effectually  squelched 
the  nullification  of  South  Carolina  by  his  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action,  and  the  State  was  compelled  to  return  to  its  proper 
allegiance  and  duty  to  the  Union.  At  the  time,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  likewise  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun  was  the  great  leader 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  South.  From  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  policy  of  protection  in  18 18,  while  Secretary  of 
War,  he  had  become  the  most  influential  advocate  of  low 
duties,  and  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  whole 
South  in  favor  of  low  tariff.  He  was,  if  not  actually  the 
author,  the  mentor  and  chief  cause  of  the  Nullification  Act 
of  South  Carolina.  He  had  been  elected  as  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson  as  President,  by  the 
Democrats,  in  1824  and  1828.  But  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1832,  following  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina, 
that  State  cast  its  eleven  electoral  votes  against  General 
Jackson,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  But 
nullification  was  decisively  squelched.  The  Democracy  of 
the  South,  notwithstanding,  adhered  to  the  Calhoun  theory 
of  low  tariff — equivalent  to  the  British  Cobden  free-trade 
doctrine  of  1846 — and  incorporated  it  in  the  Confederate 
constitution  of  1 861,  in  which  it  was  ordained  that  taxes, 
duties,  and  excises  should  be  for  revenue  only,  and  that  "  no 
duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  shall  be 
laid  to  protect  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry."  The 
Southern  Confederacy  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  Con- 
gress to  protect  any  home  industry  by  tariff  enactment,  and 
enjoined  forever  the  strict  observance  of  the  free-trade 
system  which  their  slave  labor,  compulsory  and  cheap, 
fortified  against  the  free  and  well  -  paid  labor  of  the 
North.  Ever  since  1832  the  Democracy  of  the  South 
has  practically  controlled  the  action  of  the  entire  De- 
mocracy of  the  Union  on  the  question  of  tariff.  During 
slavery,  the  lowest  tariffs  and  approximate  free  trade  pre- 
vailed by  the  domination  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Republican  party  reinstituted  the  comparative  protective 
tariffs  of  the  earlier  period,  and  established  the  sound  policy 
of  American  protection  in  customs  duties.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  Democratic  party  of  this  day  to  denounce 
this  policy  of  protection  as  fraud  and  declare  the  protective 
system  unconstitutional.  South  Carolina  declared  the  tariff 
law  of  Congress  "null  and  void,  and  no  law"  ;  but  they 
withheld  from  denouncing  it  as  unconstitutional,  as  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1S92  declares  it  is.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  nine  hundred  and  ten  delegates,  five  hundred  and 


sixty-four  voted  for  the  free-trade  plank  of  the  platform. 
The  national  Democratic  party  of  1892  has  gone  further 
backward  than  the  South  Carolina  nullificationists  of  1832. 


The  Examiner  claims  that  it  has  made  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  State,  and  from  its  poll  of  Republican  legislative  can- 
didates makes  the  following  table  as  showing  the  probable 
United  States  senator  : 

De  Young 68 

Perkins 15 

Felton ,         11 

Opposed  to  De  Young. ...    5 

Uncanvassed  Republican  hold-overs.    . .  9 

Nominees  not  heard  from. 6 

The  Examiner  then  proceeds  to  deduce  maxims  and 
apophthegms  from  this  its  table,  the  upshot  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  if  Republicans  do  not  want  Mr.  de  Young  for 
senator,  they  had  better  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Although 
the  Democratic  organ  speaks  approvingly  of  Mr.  de  Young's 
ambition,  that  gentleman  must  read  its  eulogies  with  mingled 
feelings.  When  a  Republican  finds  his  name  used  by  the 
Democrats  as  a  bludgeon  to  scare  Republican  voters  into  the 
Democratic  ranks,  he  must  have  serious  doubts  about  his 
popularity. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Thomas  Starr  King  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  of  the  great 
men  of  a  troublous  time.  There  were  many  traitors  in  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  Civil  War,  and  Thomas  Starr  King  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  hold  this  State  back  from  dis- 
loyalty. He  was  a  great  man  and  a  good  man.  May  Cali- 
fornia ever  keep  his  memory  green. 

Wendell  Easton,  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  entered 
business  life  as  an  office-boy.  He  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his 
life  here,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  wealth  and  prominence. 
His  career  here  has  been  open  to  everybody.  We  think  he 
is  a  good  citizen  and  will  make  a  good  mayor.  Further,  we 
believe  that  all  thoughtful  men  will  vote  for  him,  inasmuch 
as  a  division  of  the  Republican  vote  between  him  and  Ellert 
means  the  election  of  O'DonnelL 


Jeremiah  Lynch,  of  San  Francisco,  has  declared  war  on 
"blue  books,"  those  gorgeous  volumes  which  are  supposed 
to  separate  the  society  sheep  from  the  common,  every-day 
goats.  Mr.  Lynch  says  that  they — the  "blue  books" — 
"conjure  up  the  spectre  of  aristocracy."  Mr.  Lynch  should 
be  calm.  There  is  nothing  aristocratic  about  the  "blue 
books."  Their  only  function,  so  far  as  most  people  can  find 
out,  is  to  serve  as  a  means  by  which  tradesmen  can  address 
circulars  to  individuals  who  do  not  read  them.  Their  only 
rule  of  exclusion  is  equally  simple — that  everybody  may  be 
admitted  to  the  "blue  book"  who  has  not  been  in  jaiL 
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TEDDY    O'MARA'S     CORSET. 


A  Sketch  of  City  Life. 


The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Teddy  O'Mara 
to  the  rich  widow  McDonaghue  would  have  caused  less  sur- 
prise in  social  circles  if  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
courtship  to  a  close  had  been  more  generally  known.  But 
both  the  Janet's  had  been  discreet.  It  was  known  that  Ted 
had  been  keeping  company  with  the  wealthy  widow  ;  but 
what  had  induced  her  to  depart  from  her  oft-expressed  deter- 
mination never  to  give  Pat  McDonaghue  a  successor  was  a 
mystery. 

If  Ted  had  been  young  and  handsome,  her  choice  might 
have  been  accounted  for.  But  he  was  fifty  if  he  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  dropped  a  nickel  in  the 
slot,  the  arrow  did  not  stay  its  motion  till  it  had  passed  the 
point  of  two  hundred  and  sixty.  His  circumference  was 
longest  at  the  equator.  From  that  line  it  tapered  up  and 
down.  Like  so  many  other  San  Franciscans,  Ted  had  once 
been  rich,  but  having,  in  an  ill-advised  moment,  resolved 
to  get  even  with  that  grasping  bonanza  firm,  he  had  left  most 
of  his  coin  on  the  bleak  shore  of  Pine  Street,  and  was 
eking  out  a  small  remainder  of  his  fortune  by  precarious 
jobs  as  a  real-estate  and  insurance-broker.  His  symptoms, 
as  the  horn  ceo  path  is  ts  say,  indicated  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  means.  And  Teddy,  who  was  jovial,  good-tempered,  and 
full  of  fun,  did  not  despair  of  carrying  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  many  California  widows  whose  husbands 
had  been  judicious  enough  to  die  before  they  lost  their 
money. 

After  much  reconnoitering,  he  had  fixed  his  glittering  eye 
on  Mrs.  McDonaghue,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in 
the  Bloody  Bootjack  Mine  just  after  he  had  struck  pay  ore  ; 
the  widow  sold  her  interest  in  the  mine  for  a  round  million, 
and  had  lived  sumptuously  on  the  interest  ever  since,  in  a 
roomy  house  in  the  Mission.  She  had  no  children,  but  she 
could  always  find  girls  to  accompany  her  to  the  park,  or  to 
the  theatre,  or  to  the  watering-places  in  the  season.  Like 
Ted,  she  had  run  to  adipose.  None  but  the  descendants  of 
Longitharm  could  clasp  her  waist  Few  chairs  could  sustain 
her  weight     Her  favorite  seat  was  a  sofa. 

When  she  became  aware  that  Teddy  was  paying  her  at- 
tention, with  a  view  to  matrimony,  she  told  him  that  he 
was  ridiculous. 

"Misther  O'Mara,"  said  she,  "there  is  no  carriage  built 
in  which  we  two  could  sit  side  by  side.  If  we  walked  the 
streets  arrum  and  arrum,  we'd  push  every  one  into  the 
gutter." 

"  Misthress  McDonaghue,"  said  he,  "av  I  could  hold 
your  warrum,  plump  hand  in  mine,  the  whole  worruld  might 
pitch  into  the  gutter  for  anything  I'd  care." 

But  the  widow  had  been  so  long  weaned  from  thoughts  of 
love  that  she  laughed  at  Teddy's  gush,  and  he  made  but 
little  progress.  He  brought  her  flowers,  which  she  sniffed 
without  the  least  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  donor.  He 
brought  her  candies,  which  she  gave  to  her  girl  friends. 
He  bought  her  theatre  tickets,  which  she  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  he  was  not  to  accompany  her.  "  D'ye  want,"  she 
would  say,  "  to  have  us  taken  for  freaks  from  the  circus — 
the  fat  couple  from  Oireland,  imported  at  great  expinse  ?" 

She  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and 
gave  him  old  sherry  which  the  late  McDonaghue  had  laid 
in — a  sound  wine,  which  that  rogue  Ted  loved  ;  but  when 
he  tried  to  broach  the  subject  of  his  hopes,  she  made  fun  of 
him.  After  a  long  campaign,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
privilege  of  holding  her  hand.  It  was  a  pudgy  hand,  with 
short,  stubby  fingers  ;  his  own  was  fat,  very  fat,  so  that 
when  he  held  hers,  the  clasped  hands  looked  like  two  obese 
mollusks  glued  together. 

There  were  times  when  he  despaired.  But  his  circum- 
stances were  not  improving,  and  he  would  not  give  up  the 
game  so  long  as  he  had  not  been  actually  shown  the  door. 

One  day,  when  he  called,  he  was  told  that  the  widow  had 
gone  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Happy  thought !  Why  should  not  he  go,  too  ?  The  sea 
air  opens  the  heart.  At  watering-places  ladies  pine  for 
adoration.  There  is  no  business  there.  Everybody  flirts, 
when  any  one  can  be  found  to  flirt  with.  Women  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  words  of  love.  He  would  go  to 
Santa  Cruz,  in  a  brand  new  outfit  of  clothes,  and  would  push 
his  suit  with  new  ardor.  If  the  widow  had  any  heart  at  all, 
he  would  find  it.  He  was  a  good  swimmer  ;  he  might  have 
a  chance  of  saving  her  life.  At  any  rate  he  would  show  her 
what  he  could  do  in  the  foaming  breakers.  He  would  prove 
to  her  that  he  was  not  too  old  for  love  or  for  any  other  manly 
exercise. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  after  his  arrival  to  ascertain  that 
the  widow  bathed  daily,  and  that  she  had  several  bathing- 
suits,  of  different  colors,  which  she  had  brought  down  with 
her.  At  the  hour  she  was  expected,  he  appeared  at  the  baths, 
and  demanded  a  bathing-suit.  The  man  who  dispenses 
those  garments  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  then  called  his 
wife,  who  also  inspected  him.     Then  said  the  man  : 

"  I'm  afraid  we  have  no  suit  that  will  fit  a  gentleman  of 
your  size." 

"Tut!  nonsense!"  replied  Ted,  "you  must  find  a  suit. 
My  doctor  orders  me  to  take  salt-water  baths.  My  death 
may  be  on  your  head  if  you  prevent  me.  I'll  squeeze  myself 
into  any  suit" 

While  the  visitor  was  uttering  these  ejaculations,  the  man 
and  his  wife  were  consulting  in  whispers.  Ted  caught  the 
last  remark  of  the  wife  : 

"  I'd  risk  it.  It's  odds  she  won't  come  to-day.  She  said 
yesterday  that  bathing  gave  her  a  headache.  If  she  docs 
come,  why  we'll  say  the  missing  suit  fell  into  the  water,  and 
is  hanging  out  to  dry." 

11  It  goes,"  whispered  the  man.  Then  to  the  visitor  :  "  I 
think  you'll  find  what  you  want  in  92.  The  boy  will  show 
you  the  way.     It'll  be  fifty  cents,  for  the  suit  is  extra  large." 

The  dressing-room  was  apparently  a  double  onr,and  bath- 
ing-suits  hung  from    a   number  of   nails.     Ted  undressed 


swiftly,  and  prepared  to  put  on  a  blue  suit,  when  he  noticed 
a  black  object  hanging  on  the  walk  He  took  it  down  and 
identified  it  as  a  corset.  He  had  seen  corsets  before.  And 
he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  it  was  larger  than  any  corset 
he  had  ever  beheld,  larger  than  would  have  been  worn  by 
any  of  the  ladies  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth. 
He  was  turning  it  round  in  his  hands  and  puzzling  over  it 
when  a  ray  of  light  burst  into  his  mind.  It  must  be — it  was — 
a  man's  corset,  built  for  corpulent  bathers  like  himself.  It 
was  a  delicate  attention  which  the  bathing-house  keeper  had 
paid  him,  and  he  had  had  the  good  taste  not  to  refer  to  it 
verbally. 

Teddy  passed  the  corset  round  his  fat  chest  and  fastened 
the  catches  in  front  The  garment  laced  up  behind,  and 
Ted  had  wit  enough  to  draw  the  stay-lace  tight  and  to  knot 
the  ends.  Except  that  it  was  rather  baggy  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  front,  it  fitted  him  very  well,  and  gave  him  what 
he  had  not  had  for  years — a  waist  Hastily  donning  the  rest 
of  his  bathing-clothes  he  was  soon  in  the  water,  waiting  for 
the  widow. 

She  tried  his  patience  sorely,  and  when  she  came 
there  was  a  dark  cloud  on  her  brow.  But  Ted  was  so  full 
of  good-humor  and  cracked  so  many  jokes  that  the  cloud 
evaporated,  and  presently  the  widow  was  enjoying  herself, 
as  Ted  lifted  her  over  the  breakers  in  his  stalwart  arms. 
She  had  no  idea  he  was  so  strong,  nor  had  she  the  least  idea 
that  he  had  so  good  a  figure.  In  his  ordinary  costume,  he 
was  actually  shapeless.  But  now  a  manly  chest  swelled 
from  a  fairly  proportioned  waist,  and  the  widow  could  not 
deny  that,  so  far  as  appearance  went,  he  was  a  proper  man. 

One  tremendous  breaker  came  which  tested  his  muscle  ; 
but  he  lifted  the  widow  over  it  at  the  cost  of  the  buttons  on 
his  tunic.  Through  the  indiscreet  aperture  thus  made,  the 
widou''s  eye  discerned  an  inner  garment  which  was  black. 

Sputtering  from  her  immersion,  she  pointed  with  a  dark 
scowl  to  the  object,  and  asked  : 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  ha  ! "  jauntily  replied  Ted  ;  "  ha  !  part  of  my  bath- 
ing-costume— made  for  me  expressly  by  my  tailor  on  Mont- 
gomery Street." 

The  lady  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  went  out  of  the  water, 
hastily  walked  up  the  beach,  and  took  the  direction  of  her 
bathing-room.  Ted,  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  water 
that  he  was  chilled  through,  and  whose  fun  ended  with 
Dulcinea's  departure,  followed  her  example.  He  ascended 
the  steps,  walked  along  the  corridor,  noting  the  numberg 
on  the  doors  till  he  came  to  92.  The  door  resisted  a  slight 
pressure  from  his  hand,  but  a  vigorous  shove  from  his 
shoulder  threw  it  open,  and  he  stood  inside. 

A  piercing  female  shriek  divided  the  air,  and  Mr. 
O'Mara's  horrified  gaze  beheld  Mrs.  McDonaghue,  still  fully 
equipped  in  her  bathing-suit,  sitting  on  the  bench,  with  his 
trousers  in  her  hand, 

"  Get  out  of  this,  you  baste  ! "  she  screamed. 

"I'll  get  out  fast  enough,"  said  he;  "but  I'd  like  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  in  my  bathing-room." 

"  It's  not  yours  ;  it's  mine.  And  if  you  don't  go,  I'll  call 
the  police." 

"  I  swear  I  hired  this  room  of  the  keeper  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"  I  tell  you  it's  mine,  hired  by  the  week." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  telling  me,  swate  Mrs.  O'Donagbue, 
that  those  are  your  trousers  you  have  in  your  purty  hand." 

"  You  are  a  brute,"  cried  the  widow,  flourishing  the  male 
garment — "a  brute  and  a  thafe,  too  ;  for  that  corset  you're 
wearing  is  mine,  though  you  did  have  it  made  expressly  for 
you  in  Montgomery  Street." 

A  suspicion  of  the  mistake  began  to  dawn  on  Ted's  mind. 

"  The  thundering  villain,"  he  muttered.  "  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  his  body." 

"  Are  you  going,  Mr.  O'Mara,"  cried  the  widow,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  "  or  shall  I  scrame  murder  ?  " 

"And  bring  the  crowd  round  us?"  not  unadroitly  sug- 
gested Ted.  "  How  can  I  go  when  you  have  my  trousers  in 
your  hand  ?  " 

"  Here  are  your  dirty  old  clothes,"  said  the  widow,  gather- 
ing them  up,  and  throwing  them  at  him. 

"Thanks,"  replied  Ted,  quite  politely.  "And,  by  the 
way,  as  you  lay  claim  to  this  corset,  shall  I  take  it  off?  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  unlace  it  without  assistance." 

"  Go  !  Go  !  Brute  !  Fiend  !  Villain  !  "  and  the  widow, 
whose  muscular  strength  was  not  to  be  despised,  pushed  him 
out  of  the  bathing-room. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  animated  colloquy 
escaped  the  ears  of  the  bathers.  The  keeper  of  the  bathing- 
house,  for  prudential  reasons  of  his  own,  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  battle-field,  and  when  Teddy,  having  re- 
sumed his  proper  attire,  visited  the  office  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  a  few  moments  conversation  with  him,  his 
wife  declared  that  he  had  gone  to  Soquel  and  would  not  be 
back  for  a  day  or  two.  But  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  consumed  with  curiosity  to  know  the  cause 
of  so  warm  a  controversy,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that 
the  fat  Irishman  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  death 
would  have  been  too  lenient  a  penalty.  Nothing  but  his 
decidedly  belligerent  air  prevented  his  being  called  upon  by 
by-standers  for  an  explanation. 

When  Mrs.  McDonaghue  reappeared  in  street-costume 
and  accompanied  Mr.  O'Mara  to  the  hotel,  the  women  fol- 
lowed the  couple  with  sarcastic  looks,  and  one  small  boy 
was  heard  to  cry  : 

"Jumbo  and  his  wife  !" 

When  they  reached  the  widow's  sitting-room,  she  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  sobbed  : 

"  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"The  situation,"  said  Ted,  "must  be  admitted  to  be  em- 
barrassing." 

"  You  were  seen  by  lots  of  people  in  my  bathing-room 
when  I  was  in  bathing-costume." 

"  1  am  afraid  I  was." 

"  And  they  probably  heard  you  ask  me  to  hand  you  your 
trousers." 

11  As  well  as  your  remark  about  my  wearing  your  corset" 


"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  sobbed  the  lady  ;  "  there  is  nothing  le 
for  me  but  to  commit  shuicide.  I  can  never  hold  up  my  hea 
again.  It  will  be  all  over  San  Francisco  next  week.  Am. 
Norah  will  hear  of  it  and  will  come  and  condole  with  me- 
the  crocodile — and  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  confess  it  1 
Father  Ballerty.  I'll  wait  till  night  and  then  drown  myse 
off  the  pier." 

"I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  McDonaghue,  that  after  the — lit* : 
notoriety  you  acquired  this  morning,  the  boys  would  folio 
you  and  fish  you  out.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion.  Sujj 
pose,  instead  of  worrying  yourself  about  this  ridiculous  ace 
dent,  you  consent  to  marry  me.  Then  everything  would  e 
plain  itself." 

There  was  a  long  pause  which  Ted  was  too  wise  to  inte- 
rupt 

"  If  I  marry  you,"  said  the  widow,  "it  will  be  solely  ac 
wholly  in  order  not  to  be  laughed  at  for  this  morning's  at 
venture." 

"My  darling,"  said  Ted,  triumphantly,  "account  for  t\ 
fact  in  any  way  you  please,  so  long  as  you  do  marry  me." 

And  the  fat  man  embraced  the  fat  woman  as  far  as  h 
arms  would  reach. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  social  columns  of  the  papers  a- 
nounced  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  betwe* 
Edward  O'Mara,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchang 
and  Mrs.  Bridget  McDonaghue,  widow  of  the  late  Patru 
McDonaghue,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Bloody  Bootjack  Min 
The  happy  couple  will  spend  the  honeymoon  in  Italy. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1892.  John  Bonner. 


SEA    SONGS. 


A  Sailor's  "Wife. 
Oh,  he  goes  away  singing. 

Singing  over  the  sea ! 
Oh,  he  comes  again,  bringing 

Joy  and  himself  to  me ! 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollows 

And  up  the  wet  beach  1  ran, 
My  heart  in  a  flutter  follows 

The  flight  of  my  sailor-man. 

Fie  on  a  husband  sitting 

Still  in  the  house  at  home  ! 
Give  me  a  mariner,  fliuing 

And  flashing  over  the  foam ! 
Give  me  a  voice  resounding 

The  songs  of  the  breezy  main  ! 
Give  me  a  free  heart  bounding 

Evermore  hither  again  ! 

Coming  is  better  than  going ; 

But  never  was  queen  so  grand 
As  I.  while  I  watch  him  blowing 

Away  from  the  lazv  land. 
I  have  wedded  an  ocean  rover, 

And  with  him  1  own  the  sea  ; 
Yet  over  the  waves  come  over 

And  anchor,  my  lad,  by  me. 

Hark  to  his  billowy  laughter, 

Blithe  on  the  homeward  tide  ! 
Hark  to  it,  heart,  up  and  after  ; 

Off  to  the  harbor  side  ; 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollow 

And  over  the  sand-hills,  light 
And  swift  as  a  sea-bird,  follow  ; 

And  ho !  for  a  sail  in  sight ! 

— Tht  Xew  Moon. 


The  Ships  of  Melton. 
How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton, 

That  lieth  far  and  fair, 
And  dream-like  in  the  heaven 

Where  skies  are  calm  and  clear  ? 
With  blown  sails  leaning  whitely, 

Sure-winged  'neath  storm  or  star  ; 
They  straight!)-  steer,  for  still  they  hear 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton, 

Within  whose  cots  of  white 
Love  dreams  of  love  and  listens 

For  footsteps  in  the  night  ? 
Like  gulls,  their  glad  way  winging, 

They  speed  from  lands  afar  ; 
For  still  they  hear,  in  music  clear, 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton  ? 

Love-blown  across  the  foam  ; 
For  still  the  sea  sings  ever 

The  songs  of  love  and  home  ; 
Nor  spicy  isles  with  splendid  smiles 

Can  win  their  sails  afar. 
While  softly  swells  that  chime  of  bells, 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

Oh.  ships  that  sail  to  Melton. 

With  captains  glad  and  grand  ; 
The  stars  that  light  the  ocean 

Are  the  stars  that  light  the  land  ; 
But  say  for  me,  adrift  at  sea 

On  lonely  wrecks  afar : 
My  heart  still  hears  and  dreaming  nears 

The  love  bells  on  the  bar  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Mourners  by  the  Sea. 
By  the  side  of  the  sea  three  mourners  pale 
Sat  idly  watching  an  idle  sail. 

'  Where  sank  your  ship?"     One  turned  her  head. 
'  By  the  sweet  Spice— Islands  it  lies,"  she  said. 

'  And  often  1  fancy  on  days  like  these 
Their  breath  floats  to  me  o'er  southern  seas." 

'  Where  sank  your  ship?"     "  By  tempests  tossed. 
On  a  shore  of  amber  and  pearls  'twas  lost. 

'  Oh,  often  I  dream  of  its  beautiful  bed. 
And  the  rainbow  gleams  that  are  round  it  shed  !" 

'  Where  sank  your  ship?"     O  wan,  white  face. 
Does  she  know  not  then  her  lost  love's  place? 

'  My  ship  sank  not,"  she  said,  and  cast 
A  tiny  shell  on  the  waters  vast. 

No  balmy  odors  nor  gems  of  price 
Her  dreams  to  its  resting-place  entice  ; 
Her  ship  lies  frozen  in  Arctic  ice. 

-  Christian  fo otter. 


October  31.  1892. 
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THE    NEW    ITALIAN    OPERA. 


Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  and  the  Milan  School. 

The  recent  performances  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana "  at  a 
local  theatre  and  the  announcement  that  a  dramatic  version 
of  k'  L'Amico  Fritz  "  is  to  be  presented  here  next  week  has 
aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the  young  composer  of  those 
operas.  It  is  an  interest,  however,  that  is  not  easily  satisfied. 
Pietro  Mascagni  has  so  recently  leaped  into  prominence  that 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  history.  He  was  born 
twenty-seven  years  ago  in  a  small  Italian  town  ;  of  his 
parentage  and  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  marvelous 
success  no  word  has  come  to  us  across  the  ocean. 

Three  years  ago,  Edoardo  Sonzogno,  a  wealthy  music- 
publisher  in  Milan,  instituted  a  competition  among  native 
composers  for  the  best  one-act  operetta.  Among  those  who 
competed  was  Pietro  Mascagni.  He  had  on  hand  several 
untried  compositions, and  from  them  he  selected  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  to  enter  for  the  prize.  It  was  originally  written 
in  two  acts,  but  the  intermezzo  was  interjected  to  bridge  over 
the  brief  interval  and  so  bring  the  composition  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  competition.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  ; 
and  within  a  few  months  it  had  been  heard  and  applauded  in 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  in  several  American  cities. 

But  even  had  it  not  been  heard  outside  of  Italy,  it  would 
still  deserve  to  rank  among  the  most  notable  compositions 
of  the  century,  for  it  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  and  a  new- 
direction  to  Italian  operatic  compositions.  Concerning  its 
success,  and  the  new  school  it  has  inaugurated,  \V.  von 
Sachs  writes  to  the  New  York  Sun  :  "  For  years  Italy  had 
ceased  to  be  counted  among  those  countries  whence  valu- 
able additions  to  the  repertoires  of  European  opera-houses 
might  be  counted  upon  ;  for,  though  an  occasional  work — 
like  Verdi's  '  Otello,'  Bolto's  ( Mefistofele,'  or  Ponchielli's 
'Gioconda' — appeared  from  time  to  time,  it  was  but  as  the 
single  swallow,  whose  advent  betokens  no  summer.  In  the 
midst  of  what,  for  the  outer  world  at  least,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Italian  musical  sterility  of  nowadays,  ap- 
peared the  epoch-making  opusculum  of  Mascagni." 

The  new  school  of  Italian  opera — for  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana" has  influenced  all  later  compositions  and  has  instituted 
what  is  called  the  "  Milan  school" — has  deserted  the  light  and 
pleasing  style  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  for  a  fuller  orchestral 
treatment,  a  fact  that  was  strongly  brought  out  in  the 
stagione*  or  season,  of  Italian  opera  at  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Theatrical  Exhibition  of  Vienna.  And 
by  "  Italian  opera"  must  be  understood  in  this  case  only 
those  new  works  which  owe  their  birth  and  existence  to  Son- 
zogno,  the  music-publisher.  He  it  is  who  instituted  the  com- 
petition for  one-act  operas  in  which  the  "Cavalleria"  took 
the  prize  ;  he,  through  whose  influence  the  work  was  sung  in 
all  the  opera-houses  of  Italy,  who  having  attached  to  himself 
a  number  of  young  composers  at  the  outset  of  their  careers,  is 
readv  to  further  their  aims  and  ambitions  by  every  means  at 
the  disposal  of  a  very  rich  man.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
stagio'ne  centered  in  Mascagni,  to  the  detriment  of  his  less 
illustrious  confreres.  As  often  as  the  young  maestro  con- 
ducted, the  theatre  was  crowded — indeed,  Vienna,  which  in 
past  years  has  frequently  been  honored  by  the  visits  of  all 
the  celebrities  in  the  tone  world,  can  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  composer  who  has  been  so  much  the  object  of 
general  interest  as  Pietro  Mascagni.  Wherever  he  goes,  he 
is  followed  by  those  seeking  an  interview  or  an  autograph. 

An  interesting  result  of  Mascagni's  conducting  his  two 
works  is  noted  by  Mr.  von  Sachs.  He  says:  "While  the 
authoritative  '  Cavalleria '  revealed  no  beauties  that  had  not 
been  fully  apparent  in  the  admirable  performances  of  the 
work  that  had  previously  been  heard  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House,  'L'Amico  Fritz'  came  much  in  the  nature  of  a 
revelation,  dependent  as  it  is  in  so  large  a  measure  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  orchestra,  both  as  to  rhythm  and  instru- 
mentation, is  treated.  Less  spontaneous  than  the  '  Cavalle- 
ria,' '  Amico  Fritz'  is  much  the  more  musicianly  work.  The 
young  maestro's  visit  opened  the  ears  of  his  auditors  to  many 
of  the  unsuspected  merits  of  '  L'Amico  Fritz.'  There  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  little  new  or  revolutionary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana' — certain  tempi,  notably  in 
Turridu's  drinking-song,  were  taken  much  slower  than  one 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them,  but  the  general  effect, 
contrary  to  expectations,  was  not  a  whit  more  powerful' or 
moving  because  of  the  maestro's  presence." 

Ruggero  Leoncavalli  is,  after  Mascagni,  the  most  interest- 
ing personality  of  the  new  school.  While  Mascagni  repre- 
sents a  brilliant  natural  endowment,  educated  rather  by  con- 
tact with  the  storm  and  stress  of  real  life  than  by  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  study,  Leoncavalli,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
superadded  to  a  thorough  technical  training  a  course  of 
artistic  education  unusually  prolonged  and  complete.  He  is  a 
disciple,  though  not  a  pupil,  of  Boito,  in  that  he  presents, 
like  that  remarkable  genius,  a  complete  type  of  the  cultured 
and  fastidious  artist — being  poet  and  antiquarian  not  less 
than  musician.  He  is  a  Neapolitan,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naples  Conservatorio,  and  took  his  diploma  di  maestro  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Not  long  afterward  he  completed  an 
opera  on  the  subject  of  Chatterton.  t:  Tommaso  Chatter- 
ton  "  was  to  have  been  produced  at  Bologna,  but  the  manage- 
ment suddenly  collapsed.  Being  an  enthusiastic  worker,  how- 
ever, with  singularly  lofty  aims,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  co- 
lossal trilogy  on  no  less  a  subject  than  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  determined  to  be  his  own  poet ;  and  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  task,  he  resolutely  entered  on  a  long  course  of  travel 
and  study — historical,  literary,  and  musical.  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  and  other  Italian  towns  furnished  him  with 
subject-matter.  Germany,  Paris,  and  England  brought  him 
abreast  of  modern  art  and  musical  thought.  So  he  traveled 
and  studied  for  seven  years,  seeing  men  and  cities,  gathering 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  shaping  it  all  to  his  great 
project.  The  trilogy  is  now  complete,  but  to  get  a  work  of 
such  dimensions  produced  one  must  have  a  name,  and  this 
difficulty  Leoncavalli  proceeded  to  surmount  in  a  systematic 


way.  He  wrote  and  composed  a  tragic  opera  in  one  act, 
which  is  called  " Pagliacci,"  or  "Clowns,"  and  exhibits 
dramatic  power  of  a  high  order.  The  story,  as  told  in  the 
St  James's  Gazette,  is  as  follows  : 

"The  scene  is  a  Calabrian  village,  the  period  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  characters,  five  in  number,  consist  of  a  young  peasant, 
Silvio,  and  the  members  of  a  little  troupe  of  traveling  comedians,  the 
'  Clowns.'  Canio,  the  leading  clown,  and  Nedda,  the  columbine,  are 
man  and  wife.  She,  of  course,  is  pretty  ;  he.  jealous.  The  whole 
point  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  comedy  of  the  stage 
and  the  tragedy  of  real  life  ;  the  two  are  woven  together  with  great  art 
and  thrilling  effect.  The  key-note  is  struck  early  in  the  action.  Canio, 
the  leader,  announces  a  grand  performance.  Tonio.  the  '  fool'  of  the 
company,  offers  his  hand  with  theatrical  gallantry  to  Nedda.  to  help 
her  down  from  the  chariot ;  but  is  cuffed  aside  by  Canio,  and  disap- 
pears very  angry.  Presently,  on  being  called  by  Canio,  he  refuses  to 
come,  and  a  peasant  remarks  in  joke  that  he  is  stopping  behind  to 
make  love  to  Nedda,  to  which  Canio  answers,  between  jest  and  earnest: 
*  Un  tal  gioco.  credetemi,  e  meglio  non  giocarlo 

Cod  me,  miei  can ;  e  a  Tonio,  e  un  poco  a  tutu  or  parlo. 

II  teatro  e  la  vita  Don  son  la  stessa  cosa.* 
That  is  the  point ;  they  are  really  playing  two  parts,  a  true  and  a  theat- 
rical one.  Tonio  is  really  in  love  with  Nedda,  and  presently,  when  the 
others  have  gone,  he  approaches  her  with  his  overtures.  She  derides 
and  at  last  strikes  him.  Then  he  retires  and  watches  her.  She  has 
an  illicit  affection  for  the  young  peasant  Silvio,  who  appears,  and  a 
passionate  scene  follows  between  them,  ending  in  her  consenting  to  fly 
with  him.  Canio,  summoned  by  Tonio,  rushes  in.  Silvio  just  escapes 
over  the  wall.  Canio  seizes  Nedda  and  demands  the  name  of  her  lover. 
She  refuses  to  tell ;  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  stabbing  her.  when  a 
member  of  the  company  stops  him.  There  the  real  tragedy  breaks  off 
to  make  way  again  for  the  stage  comedy.  They  appear  on'  the  boards 
and  enact  almost  the  same  scene  in  jest.  Columbine  has  an  intrigue 
with  Harlequin,  while  the  Clown  plays  the  jealous  husband.  It  is 
perilously  near  truth.  At  one  moment  Columbine  has  to  utter  the 
identical  words  that  Canio  overheard  just  before.  Then  he  loses  him- 
self, and  the  comedy  becomes  merged  in  tragedy.  He  and  Nedda  are 
in  earnest,  recalling  themselves  momentarily  to  the  play  with  difficulty. 
The  situation  grows  more  intense;  the  audience,  not  understanding, 
roars  with  delight  at  the  realistic  acting.  In  the  end  Canio  kills  Nedda 
on  the  stage  ;  she  calls  to  Silvio,  who  is  in  the  audience,  for  help  ;  he 
rushes  forward,  and  Canio  strikes  him  down  before  the  horrified  spec- 
tators, who  at  length  grasp  the  situation.  Canio,  stupefied  at  his  own 
act,  lets  the  knife  drop,  and  Tonio  comes  forward  and  says  quiedy  to  the 
audience  :  '  La  commedia  e  finita ! '  " 

This  announcement  is  made  after  a  fashion  that  suggests 
at  once  the  "  Turridu  is  dead"  of  the  "Cavalleria,"  while 
the  orchestra,  in  a  powerful  tutti,  brings  in  conclusion  once 
more  the  most  significant  musical  phrase  of  the  work.  Of 
the  musical  character  of  the  work,  Mr.  von  Sachs  says  : 
"  In  the  condensed,  picturesque  action  of  this  opera,  an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  reproduce  the  more  striking  characteristics 
of  Mascagni's  first  work  is  to  be  noted,  while  many  of  its 
best  accredited  musical  qualities  are  reproduced,  though 
without  a  sacrifice  of  originality,  in  a  manner  altogether  self- 
apparent.  Some  of  the  more  pleasing  numbers  in  the  score, 
notably  the  music  accompanying  the  pantomime,  are  delight- 
fully tuneful,  a  serenata  cPArlecchino  deserving  special  men- 
tion. It  is  a  work  of  decided  interest,  and  one  that  is  bound 
to  make  its  way  in  the  world.  Like  Mascagni,  Leoncavalli's 
acquaintance  with  Wagner's  works  must  evidently  be  more 
than  a  superficial  one." 

The  tendency  to  realism  in  both  plot  and  music  is  very 
marked  in  the  disciples  of  this  new  school.  Leopoldo 
Muznone  is  represented  by  a  melodramatic  sketch,  "  II 
Birichino"  ("The  Street  Urchin"),  in  which  what  plot  there 
is  tells  of  the  attempted  suicide  of  a  mother,  dragged  in  time 
from  under  the  wheels  of  a  passing  train  by  a  street  urchin, 
who  turns  out  to  be  her  son.  "Every-day  characters  in 
homeliest  of  every-day  attire,"  writes  Mr.  von  Sachs,  "sing- 
ing, or  rather  declaiming,  music  that  sacrifices  all  other  qual- 
ities to  an  attempt  to  be  baldly  dramatic,  is  not  an  art-form 
likely  to  possess  any  permanent  or  general  value,  however 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  student  of  musical  development 
in  a  country  famed  for  that  very  quality  of  sweet  melodious- 
ness which  the  new  school  appears  utterly  to  contemn." 

The  furthest  incursion  into  the  domain  of  realism  has  been 
attempted  by  LTmberto  Giordano,  with  his  opera  "  Mala 
Vita"  ("A  Sinful  Life"),  that,  in  spite  of  a  well-nigh  re- 
volting libretto,  made  as  powerful  an  impression  in  Vienna  as 
in  Naples,  where  it  was  first  produced.  The  story,  by  the 
side  of  which  "  La  Traviata  "  is  a  chaste  and  delicate  love 
idyl,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Vito,  a  young  artisan,  having  ruined  his  health  by  dissipation  and 
riotous  living,  is  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and,  as  is  often  the  habit  in 
Naples,  makes  a  vow  that  if  his  life  is  spared  he  will  devote  it  to  the 
improvement  not  only  of  his  own  morals,  but,  by  marrying  a  woman  as 
lapsed  as  himself,  to  the  rehabilitation  of  her  virtue  as  well.  Chance 
at  once  throws  in  his  way  an  erring  creature,  Cristina,  by  name, 
about  whose  mala  vita  there  can  be  even  less  question  than  about  his 
own.  The  flesh,  however,  once  more  proves  weak,  and  hardly  re- 
stored to  health  the  young  profligate  returns  to  his  former  love, 
Araalia,  whose  only  excuse  for  her  infidelity  to  her  husband  is  that  the 
latter  is  content  to  allow  his  wife  to  go  her  way  while  he  goes  his. 
Cristina,  realizing  that  Vito  will  not  keep  his  vow,  returns  to  her  former 
life,  from  which  she  finds  no  escape." 

This  conclusion  proved  too  realistic  even  for  the  none  too 
fastidious  public  of  Naples,  and,  obedient  to  very  openly  ex- 
pressed dissent,  it  was  altered  by  making  Cristina  die  of  a 
broken  heart.  "  Even  with  this  resolution  of  the  dramatic 
knot,"  writes  Mr.  von  Sachs,  "the  libretto,  by  reason  of  its 
crassness,  as  well  as  because  of  the  worthless  characters  in- 
troduced, is  wholly  unworthy  of  the  striking  treatment  the 
composer  has  bestowed  on  it.  Talent  is  evidenced  on  every 
page  of  the  score,  and  talent,  moreover,  of  a  more  than  usual 
order.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  none 
of  the  young  (  Milanese  school'  gives  greater  promise  of  ac- 
complishing valuable  work  in  the  future."  Like  his  col- 
leagues, Giordano  has  taken  Mascagni  as  his  model,  even  to 
the  extent  of  introducing  an  intermezzo  in  the  second  act, 
after  the  precedent  of  the  "  Cavalleria." 

With  all  that  Mascagni  has  done,  and  with  all  the  adula- 
tion that  is  being  showered  upon  him,  his  unassum- 
ing modesty  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate.  He  has  been 
talking  very  sensibly  to  the  London  Timers  Vienna  corres- 
pondent and  attributes  the  success  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana" to  its  terseness  and  rapidity  of  dramatic  action. 
Mascagni  does  not  consider  himself  a  musical  innovator. 
All  he  claims  for  himself  is  that  his  opera  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana "  has  encouraged  other  young  composers  to  deal  with 
realistic  subjects.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  revival  of  music  in  Italy,  art  will  take  an  important 
step  forward  within  a  few  years. 


GOTHAM    GOSSIP. 


The  Babble  of  New  York,  as  Set  down  by  '•  Flaneur." 

Just  as  society  has  got  over  its  headache  from  the  Colum- 
bian fetes,  a  new  excitement  has  broken  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  social  revolution.  It  is  proposed  to  depose  Ward  Mc- 
Allister from  his  post  of  social  autocrat,  and  to  put  another 
Petronius  in  his  place.  McAllister  has  been  unpopular  for 
some  time.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  with  his  book,  and 
in  the  long  war  between  the  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts,  he 
took  the  wrong  side.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Vanderbilts 
came  out  victorious,  and  ever  since  then  the  author  of 
"  Society  as  I  have  Found  It"  has  carried  on  his  back,  like 
the  turtles,  an  invisible  placard — "Soup  to-morrow."  Mr. 
Aster's  death  has  involved  the  temporary  retirement  of  his 
widow  from  society,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
her  absence  to  consign  her  life-long  ally  to  the  ranks.  Upon 
the  choice  of  a  successor — for  the  throne  can  not  be  allowed 
to  be  vacant  for  an  hour — society  is  not  agreed.  One  candi- 
date is  Harry  Le  Grand  Cannon,  who  married  several  mill- 
ions, and  has  just  taken  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles's  splendid  man- 
sion on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
is  experienced  and  popular,  and  proposes  to  entertain  sumptu- 
ously. Another  is  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  a  blue-blooded 
Knickerbocker,  who  is  rich,  and  spends  his  summers  in  his 
schloss  on  the  Rhine.  But  the  most  likely  aspirant  for  the 
vacant  throne  is  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr. 

This  gentleman  is  known  as  Elisha  the  Third,  as  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  third  generation  of  the  Dyers  who  have 
moved  in  society.  He  is  thirty-three,  handsome,  cultured, 
but  moneyless.  This  defect  he  repaired  by  marrying  the 
divorced  wife  of  Mr.  Swan,  a  Baltimorean,  with  millions. 
Mr.  Dyer  was  a  lounger  about  town  when  he  met  a  little 
German  Jew  named  Adolf  Ladenburg,  who  was  a  rich 
banker  consumed  with  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  society. 
The  story  goes  that  the  pair  made  a  bargain  :  Ladenburg 
was  to  admit  Dyer  to  his  firm,  with  a  decent  share  of  the 
profits,  and  Dyer  was  to  get  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladenburg  into 
society.  The  compact  was  faithfully  carried  out.  The  little 
German  Jew  figures  at  the  reunions  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  Dyer  has  a  desk  in  the  banking-house  of  Ladenberg, 
Thalman  &  Co. 

Mr.  McAllister's  partner  in  social  sovereignty — Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens,  or  Mrs.  Paraffme  Stewpan,  as  the  vulgar  call  her — 
is  also  occupying  considerable  public  attention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attachment  of  her  carriages  by  her  grocer. 
Society  has  generally  taken  the  lady's  side  and  anathema- 
tized the  brutal  dealer  in  soap  and  sugar  ;  but,  after  all,  it 
seems  that  Mrs.  Stevens  would  not  pay  her  grocery  bill  and 
that  the  grocer  had  no  choice  but  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  col- 
lect his  dues.  A  grocer  is,  of  course,  a  paltry  personage  in 
comparison  with  a  lady  whose  daughter  attracted  the  smiles 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  she  married  Alfred  Paget,  and 
who,  in  her  proper  person,  carries  the  key  of  the  door 
through  which  young  men  are  admitted  to  society,  as  Mc- 
Allister carries  the  key  of  the  door  through  which  debutantes 
pass.  But,  all  said  and  done,  a  grocer  is  a  human  being, 
and  if  his  bills  are  not  paid,  how  are  Mrs.  Grocer  and  all  the 
Misses  Grocers  to  get  their  pate  f 

The  hunting  season  has  met  with  a  back-set  in  the  death 
of  Charlie  Cottenet,  of  the  Meadow-brook  Hunting  Club. 
He  was  riding  furiously,  as  his  custom  was,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  instantly  killed,  just  as  poor 
Sammy  Sands  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the  same  hunt.  In 
England,  whose  hunting  fashions  we  are  borrowing,  the 
death  of  a  rider  attracts  little  attention  ;  everybody  remem- 
bers the  man  who  said  to  his 'friend:  "Don't  look  back; 
there's  a  woman  who  has  fallen  into  the  ditch.  If  you 
notice  her,  we'll  have  to  go  and  pull  her  out"  Even  Guy 
Livingstone's  fall  from  Axeine  did  not  stop  the  hunt.  But 
in  this  country  we  have  not  got  calloused  to  the  spectacle 
of  death  in  the  midst  of  frolic.  "  Little  Minch,"  as  Cottenet 
was  called,  was  a  general  favorite,  and  his  untimely  end  has 
gone  as  far  as  anything  could  to  throw  a  cloud  over  social 
circles.  By  and  bye,  we  shall  cultivate  stiffer  nerves  ;  the 
American  of  the  twentieth  century  will  probably  intersperse 
bis  cries  of  "  Yoicks  !  Tallyho  !  "  with  "  Ha  !  Man  down  ! 
Broke  his  neck  !     Forward  ! " 

So  far  as  balls  and  dinners  are  concerned,  the  coming  sea- 
son is  going  to  vie  with  any  former  season.  Never  were  so 
many  or  more  brilliant  entertainments  in  prospect.  'But  the 
show  for  music  is  poor.  The  owners  of  the  bumed  opera- 
house  refuse  to  rebuild  it.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  other 
hall  in  the  city  sufficiently  well  constructed,  with  due  regard 
to  acoustics,  to  accommodate  an  audience  of  the  elite. 
The  old  house  was  in  many  respects  perfection.  Everybody 
could  hear  and  almost  everybody  could  see.  It  held  all  the 
people  who  want  to  pay  high  prices  for  good  opera,  and  it 
was  not  crowded  with  the  other  sort.  It  never  paid.  No 
first-class  Italian  opera  ever  does  pay,  except  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  where  the  artists  get  a  few  dollars  a  week  and  the 
price  of  admission  is  adjusted  to  the  purse  of  the  butcher, 
and  baker,  and  candlestick-maker.  In  France,  the  govern- 
ment, in  England,  the  nobility,  and,  in  New  York,  a  few- 
rich  men  have  supported  the  opera  ;  but  now  that  the  New- 
York  house  is  gone,  it  will  take  some  coaxing  to  get  Crcesus 
to  unloose  his  purse-strings  once  more.  The  Casino  is  also 
threatened  with  an  eclipse.  The  vaudevilles  which  Aronson 
has  been  producing  do  not  draw  ;  people  are  tired  of  variety 
shows.  He  is  now  trying  four  eccentric  French  dancers — 
very  French,  indeed — and  he  hopes  that  when  all  the  people 
come  back  to  the  city,  he  may  fill  his  house. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  B.  C.  Porter's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  Cruger.  It  is  really  a  fine  picture;  Portersays 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done.  It  is  a  half-length,  in  full 
face,  in  an  oval  frame  painted  on  the  canvas  :  the  drapery  is 
slipping  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  corsage  is  so  low 
that  one  forgets  Mrs.  Coder's  genius  in  rapt  admiration  of 
her  charms.  FLANEUR. 

New  York.  October  20,  1892. 
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THE    DEAD    MISTRESS. 


Charles  Harcourt  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  habitues  of  the 
Chateau  Rouge  and  La  Grande  Chaumiere  ;  in  fact,  of  all  those 
choreographic  establishments  which  the  Parisian  grisette 
visits  regularly,  in  order  to  lose  her  heart — and,  not  infre- 
quently, her  rosy  cheeks  and  the  freshness  of  her  youth. 

Harcourt  pretended  to  study  medicine,  and  it  was  among 
these  pretty  girls — sellers  of  flowers,  embroiderers  of  linen, 
and  painters'  models — that  he  managed  to  forget  the  terrors 
of  the  hospital  and  the  scenes  of  the  surgical  amphitheatre. 
Charles  Harcourt  had  just  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  a 
soft  down  shows  on  the  lip,  when  love  knocks  at  the  breast, 
and  when  the  heart  resembles  a  lusty  tree,  full  of  vigor,  from 
which  has  fallen  as  yet  neither  leaf  nor  fruit. 

The  trombones  of  the  orchestra  roar,  like  thunder  on  a 
stormy  sea  ;.  the  violins  scream,  like  sea-gulls  above  the 
waves  ;  the  music  rolls  and  growls,  like  some  hungry 
beast.  All  is  confusion.  White  shoulders  and  gold  lace 
gleam  through  the  heavy  air.  The  innocent  and  the  guilty 
dance  the  saraband  together  in  the  same  delirious  motion. 
Champagne  flows  in  sparkling  rivers  ;  slender  glasses  are 
broken  ;  wild  cries  rise  to  the  sky  ;  the  drunken  fall,  only  to 
be  ruthlessly  shoved  from  the  path — the  cancan  has  begun  ! 
While  the  dancers  turn  and  whirl,  advancing  wildly  and 
as  wildly  retreating,  far  in  a  corner  sits  a  slender  girl,  watch- 
ing the  dance  with  an  air  of  sadness.  Her  mournful  eyes 
follow  the  crazy  motions  of  the  crowd  with  astonishment, 
and  a  light  sigh  moves  the  folds  of  mull  on  her  breast.  In 
the  midst  of  this  indescribable  confusion,  this  pell  mell  of 
figures  and  voices,  appears  that  of  a  handsome  boy  of  twenty- 
two,  remarkable  for  his  vivacity  and  the  boldness  of  his 
speech  and  gesture.  Finally,  when  the  violins  have  ended 
their  agonizing  cries  and  the  lamps  are  dying  before  the 
oncoming  daylight,  this  boy,  whom  his  friends  salute  as 
Harcourt,  leaves  the  ball,  a  new  conquest  upon  his  arm  ;  it 
is  the  slender  brunette  of  the  corner. 

Charles  Harcourt  appeared  no  more  at  the  balls  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  but  spent  his  days  at  L'Ecole  de  Medicine, 
passing  his  first  examinations  with  distinction.  In  one  of 
those  fascinating  little  houses — such  as  Beranger  pretends  to 
have  inhabited  at  twenty — Charles  made  his  home,  guarding 
jealously  the  dangerous  happiness  of  a  union  contracted  without 
the  help  of  le  maire  and  which  is  called  morganatic  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  less  delicate  phrase. 

His  conquest  of  the  ball  was  named  Mina.  She  was  a 
good  and  affectionate  child,  and,  in  spite  of  the  anacreontic 
quadrilles  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  she  was  innocent.  She  had 
kept  her  heart  intact.  It  was  her  sole  economy.  Charles 
and  Mina  loved  one  another  like  two  of  La  Fontaine's  doves. 
But  Mina  was  a  consumptive,  and  Charles  read  with  affright 
the  death  of  his  happiness  in  the  paling  face  of  his  beloved. 
His  care  of  her  was  untiring ;  but  this  implacable 
malady  never  releases,  and  soon,  in  a  kiss,  Charles  received 
his  mistress's  last  sigh.  Mina  died  in  the  hospital  ;  her  long 
illness  having  exhausted  their  feeble  resources,  and  Charles 
had  the  cruel  courage  to  deliver  the  body  of  his  beloved  to 
the  investigations  of  the  pathologist.  He  wished  to  pursue, 
even  in  the  flesh,  this  rival  who  had  killed  her.  He  made 
use  of  a  cynical  usage  to  preserve  the  skull.  This,  with  a 
plaster  mask  molded  upon  the  emaciated  body  of  the  dead 
girl,  was  all  that  remained  to  him.  Mina's  loss  affected 
Charles  profoundly.  Out  of  a  character,  frivolous  and  care- 
less, devoted  only  to  coarse  pleasures,  had  grown  a  deep  and 
serious  love.  This  honest  and  generous  affection  had  stifled 
the  germs  of  evil  Mina  dead,  he  was  seized  as  by  a 
vertigo,  and  he  plunged  into  the  abyss.  He  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  evil,  and  threw  to  this  monster  the  rest  of 
his  youth. 

In  this  ocean  of  false  pleasures,  the  remembrance  of 
Mina  was  drowned,  and  a  petulant  little  grisette,  called 
Mariette,  took  her  place.  One  night  in  November,  Mariette 
and  one  of  her  friends,  Charles,  and  one  of  his  companions, 
were  together  in  a  little  house  on  the  Rue  Gres.  The 
night  was  cold  and  sinister  ;  masses  of  heavy  clouds  were 
driven  across  a  gray  sky,  the  moon  showed  her  mournful 
face  only  at  intervals,  sudden  showers  beat  upon  the  win- 
dows, and  the  wind  howled  at  the  cracks.  These  four  young 
people  drank  and  sang,  unaffected  by  the  storm  and  their 
strange  environment.  It  was  the  strange  medley  of  the 
student's  life  that  showed  in  the  small  room,  here  signs  of 
work,  and  there  the  broken  bottles  of  a  drinking  bout.  A 
small  table  held  a  dried  tibia,  a  pile  of  medical  works,  some 
empty  wine  bottles,  and  some  articles  of  the  toilet.  There, 
too,  was  the  plaster  cast  of  the  dead  M  ina,  a  figure  slender 
to  meagreness,  the  eyes  cavernous  and  empty,  the  lips  dis- 
torted into  a  painful  smile,  the  plaster  discolored  by  the  kisses 
placed  upon  those  lips  in  eternal  farewell.  Upon  the  chim- 
ney were  a  candle,  a  small  clock,  and  a  human  skull.  At 
one  side,  a  tiny  couch,  on  the  walls,  racks  for  pipes  and  some 
cheap  lithographs.  Mariette  and  her  friend  Rose  lounged 
about  in  untidy  dishabille,  Earnest  made  a  pretense  of  study, 
while  Charles,  dulled  by  the  warm  and  heavy  air  of  the 
room,  leaned  on  the  long  table  in  silence.  It  was  a  group 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  Callot. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Charles?"  cried  Ernest,  shut- 
ting his  book  noisily  ;  "he  is  as  sober  as  a  merchant." 

"  He  is  thinking  of  Mina,"  said  Mariette,  bitterly. 

"  When  a  mistress  is  buried,  that  ought  to  end  the  affair," 
said  Rose,  decidedly. 

"  But  often,  even  when  I  am  here,  I  find  him  sitting  be- 
fore that  plaster  cast,"  said  Mariette,  sullenly. 

"  Oh.  it's  perfectly  platonic,"  laughed  Ernest. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Rose  ;  "  you  don't  object  to  a  plaster  rival, 
do  you  ?" 

"To  the  health  of  Mina,"  cried  Ernest. 

Charles  looked  up  quickly.     These  jibes  cut  him  to  the 
heart 

"  Mina  was  a  good  girl,"  he  said. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  cried   Mariette  j  "  I    am  a 
good  girl,  too,  am  I  not  ?  " 


"  You  will  be  when  you  are  dead,"  mocked  Ernest. 

"Charles,"  cried  Mariette,  "confess  that  you  love  Mina 
still  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  ! " 

"  More  than  you  love  me?" 

"  No  !  no  !     I  love  you." 

"  Very  well,  then,  prove  it.  There  is  that  horrid  skull 
that  you  keep  as  a  sacred  relic.  I've  seen  it  grinning  up 
there  long  enough.     Let  us  make  the  punch  in  it ! " 

"  Ah,  that's  an  original  idea  !  "  cried  Ernest  ;  "  Mariette, 
you  have  the  imagination  of  a  poet." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  Charles,  and  rising,  he  placed  the 
skull  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"  I  am  the  one  to  light  it,"  said  Mariette,  triumphantly, 
pouring  the  liquor  into  this  ghastly  cup. 

Suddenly  the  punch  was  afire,  the  tongues  of  blue  flame 
mixing  amorously  with  the  smoke  of  the  cigars.  An  odor, 
deadly  and  mephitic,  exhaled  from  the  skull.  Phosphorescent 
flames  rose  and  fell  in  strange  colors  of  decay,  and  the 
smoke  rose  in  purple  spirals  into  the  air.  Charles  felt  a 
shiver  clutch  him  in  its  cold  fingers  from  head  to  foot. 
Mariette  showed  her  teeth  in  the  horrible  joy  of  a  secured 
vengeance.  The  rain  fell  heavily  outside,  the  windows  shook. 
Little  by  little  drunkenness  overcame  these  ribald  beings 
who  jested  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  death.  Then 
Mariette  began  to  sing  a  song  composed  by  Charles  for 
Mina,  mockingly  begging  him  not  to  weep. 

As  Charles  heard  the  words  of  the  song  chanted  in  her 
pitiless  voice,  his  heart  beat  fast,  something  rose  in  his  throat, 
his  voice  failed,  and  his  head  fell  heavily  forward  upon  the 
table.  His  sudden  movement  overturned  the  skull,  and  the 
burning  brandy  touched  the  thin  folds  of  Mariette's  dress. 
Her  awful  cry  of  terror  was  lost  in  the  flames  which  en- 
veloped her. 

Charles,  overcome  by  drunkenness,  remained  in  a  delirious 
condition.  Idiotic  cries  burst  from  his  lips,  and,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  rested  his  eyes  upon  the  mask  of  plaster, 
whose  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  his  with  a  steady  persistence 
that  held  his  own.  He  began  to  repeat  the  words  of  his 
early  love  and  those  of  Mina  when  she  was  happy  with 
him,  and  finally  those  that  she  had  uttered  when  she 
felt  the  end  of  all  their  happiness  approaching  :  "  I  love 
you  so  dearly,  my  beloved  one.  I  can  not  give  you  up.  I 
shall  come  back  sometimes  at  night  to  speak  to  you."  Fever- 
ish and  trembling  he  drank  greedily  the  last  glass  of  punch 
at  his  elbow.  Suddenly  the  cast  detached  itself  from  the 
wall  and  came  forward  through  the  clouds  of  smoke.  He 
felt  the  sweat  start  from  every  pore.  A  sigh  fell  upon  the 
air  ;  he  fell  it  pass  his  cheek,  moist  and  terrible,  a  breath 
from  the  tomb.  A  cry  struggled  to  his  lips,  but  died  there. 
His  voice  choked  in  his  throat.  The  figure  approached,  and 
the  student  recognized  the  beloved  of  his  youth.  Silent  tears 
were  flowing  from  the  hollow  sockets  of  the  eyes,  and,  as  she 
bent  toward  him,  Charles  felt  her  lips  upon  his  forehead — 
lips  as  hard  and  cold  as  marble.  Then  the  phantom  raised 
her  hand,  pointing  with  her  skeleton  finger  to  the  clock, 
which  was  at  the  stroke  of  three.  As  Charles  felt  his  heart 
fail  in  his  breast  and  his  veins  turn  to  ice,  the  vision  faded. 

Day  was  just  beginning  ;  the  first  rays  of  a  bright  sun  lit 
up  the  windows  of  the  little  room  in  the  Rue  Gres.  Charles 
awoke  from  a  profound  sleep.  He  looked  about  sleepily 
upon  the  confusion  which  surrounded  him  and  endeavored 
to  recall  the  events  of  the  past  night. 

"These  glasses  and  empty  bottles,  that  is  natural,"  he 
muttered,  "and  I  have  slept  here  on  the  table,  drunk,  of 
course,  but — what  time  is  it  ?  " 

He  walked  dizzily  to  the  chimney.  The  hands  were  at  the 
hour  of  three  and  the  clock  had  stopped.  He  remembered 
the  frightful  vision  of  the  night  and  the  accident  to  Mariette, 
and  he  hurried  to  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Mariette,  Mariette  1 "  he  cried.  Nobody  answered. 
Charles  opened  the  door  violently.  Ernest  and  Rose  were 
upon  their  knees  beside  the  bed. 

"  Mariette  ! "  cried  Charles. 

"  She  is  dead,"  replied  Ernest. 

"Dead?" 

"  Yes,  at  three  o'clock." 

"  Mina  is  avenged,"  said  Charles,  sinking  upon  his  knees. 
■ — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Frederic 
de  Reiffenberg  by  M.  D.  L. 


One  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
James  Denman,  who  is  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  supervisor  from  the  twelfth  ward.  Mr.  Denman 
needs  no  eulogy,  as  his  past  record  before  the  public  speaks 
for  itself.  He  is  a  pioneer  of  the  days  of  '49  and  was  one 
of  the  first  public-school  teachers  here.  He  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  several  grammar  schools,  one  of  which  bears  his 
name,  has  served  twice  as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  for 
one  term  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
present  nomination  was  entirely  unsolicited,  and  his  election 
seems  a  foregone  conclusion. 


In  voting  for  Thomas  J.  L.  Smiley  for  the  position  of 
auditor  no  mistake  can  be  made,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
nominations  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  the  present  in- 
cumbent and  his  record  has  been  honorable  and  spotless. 
The  auditor  has  been  well  termed  "the  watch-dog  of  the 
treasury,"  and  in  these  times  it  requires  a  man  of  Mr. 
Smiley's  calibre  to  attend  to  the  manifold  duties  of  the  office. 
He  has  the  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  the  business 
element  of  the  city,  and  his  reelection  will  meet  with  their 
approval. 

■  ■  m 

Mr.  Wendell  Easton  makes  the  following  statement  over 
his  signature  :  "  I  am  under  no  obligations  or  promises  of 
any  name  or  nature,  and  if  elected  I  shall  be  a  free  agent 
absolutely,  and  my  interests  in  the  community  personally,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  large  tax-payer,  must  be  a  guarantee  that 
my  policy  will  be  '  progression  and  prudence." "  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  one  believes  that  Mr.  Easton  is  pledged  to 
any  boss,  bul  if  so,  this  statement  should  dispel  such  a  belief 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Collecting  old  china  is  Miss  Braddon's  hobby,  and  in  her 
house  at  Richmond,  near  London,  she  has  a  series  of  well- 
stocked  china  cabinets. 

Professor  E.  C.  Monroe,  who  has  recently  accepted  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Columbian  University  at  Washing- 
ton, once  had  a  fright  in  the  laboratory  which  suddenly  turned 
his  hair  white. 

Ouida  is  said  to  be  so  proud  of  her  small  and  beautifully 
shaped  hands  and  feet  that  in  summer  and  winter,  out-of- 
doors  and  in  the  house,  she  wears  sleeves  that  fall  just  below 
the  elbow,  and  thin,  low-cut  slippers. 

The  Princess  Marie  Bibesco  swam  across  the  Bosphorus 
recently,  the  first  female  Leander  on  record.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  brother-in-law,  and  arrived  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont  three  minutes  before  he  did. 

John  Jacob  Astor  has  "entered  journalism" — at  least  to 
the  extent  of  being  elected  a  director  of  the  Rider  and 
Driver,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  horsemanship,  and  it  is 
announced  that  he  further  shows  his  interest  by  writing  for  it. 

Ex-Governor  Henry  E.  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania,  while 
leading  a  charge  into  Fort  Fisher,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
was  captured  and  disarmed.  He  has  now  received  his 
sword  back  again  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Confederate 
lieutenant  to  whom  he  surrendered  it. 

Miss  Harriet  Moore,  of  Chicago,  is  said  to  have  secured 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  as  counsel  in  her  proposed  suit 
against  the  New  York  World  for  publishing,  without  per- 
mission, her  commemoration  ode,  written  for  the  dedicatory 
services  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

That  gifted  but  unappreciated  genius,  Oscar  Wilde,  who 
lately  shook  the  dust  of  England  from  his  feet  and  went  to 
France  to  live,  turned  up  at  an  art-show  in  the  New  Gallery, 
in  London,  a  few  days  ago.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sarcas- 
tically observes  that  "  he  was  heard  speaking  English  quite 
fluently." 

How  variously  Tennyson  was  regarded  is  shown  in  the 
appellations  given  to  him.  These  included  :  "  The  Poet  of 
Luxury,"  "  The  Poet  of  Romanticism,"  "  The  Poet  of  Feudal- 
ism," "  The  Poet  of  Idealism,"  "  The  Poet  of  Languor," 
"  The  Poet  of  Love,"  "  The  Poet  of  the  Aristocracy,"  and 
"  The  Poet  of  Classicism." 

Renan  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  loved  by  the  four 
women  whose  affection  he  valued  above  all  others  —  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  "  I  often 
fancy,"  he  said,  "  that  the  judgments  which  will  be  passed 
upon  us  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  will  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  those  of  women,  countersigned  by  the  Almighty." 

M.  Paulus  is  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  a  Mile.  Paulu- 
cette,  who  claims  to  be  his  daughter  and  who  has  been 
singing  for  some  time  in  Germany.  "  I  have  never  sung  in 
Germany  myself,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  French  press, 
"  and  I  therefore  protest  forcibly  against  the  exhibition 
which  this  lady,  who  says  she  is  my  daughter,  is  giving 
there." 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  sold  by  auction  her  once  favor- 
ite residence  at  Biarritz,  the  Villa  Eugenie.  The  building,  a 
magnificent  one,  in  the  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  park,  and  it  was  valued  at  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  but  sold  for  a  little  more.  It  was  bought 
on  commission  by  a  Paris  firm  of  bankers,  it  is  believed  for 
the  Grand  Duke  Wladimir. 

Lady  Tennyson  was  the  niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Emily  Sellwood.  Years  ago,  before 
honors  fell  heavily,  she  was  a  notable  housewife.  Her  hus- 
band was  proud  of  her  achievements,  and  once  said  to  a 
friend  :  "  If  I  can't  earn  our  living  by  poetry,  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son makes  a  capital  tea-biscuit.  The  Tennyson  tea-biscuit 
can  be  depended  on  to  make  us  a  fortune." 

Lady  Burton,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
lives  in  an  ivy-clad  cottage  at  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  near 
London.  The  gate  bears  the  simple  but  pathetic  inscription, 
"  Our  Cottage."  To  be  near  her  husband's  last  resting-place 
she  took  the  little  house,  for  it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  beautiful  cemetery  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  there  is  the  quaintly  fashioned  mortuary  where 
Sir  Richard  Burton  is  buried. 

The  friendship  of  the  queen  and  Albani,  the  singer,  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  episode  in  the  life  of  royalty.  The  English 
journals  have  recently  recorded,  with  all  the  circumstance 
that  attends  the  queen's  movements,  her  driving  over  to  Old 
Mar  Lodge,  where  lime.  Albani  is  now  living,  to  take  tea 
and  muffins  with  her  favorite  singer.  The  queen  took  with 
her  the  Princess  Alice's  children,  now  visiting  her.  Miss  la 
Jeunesse,  Albani's  American  sister,  was  there,  and  they 
spent  a  musical  afternoon.  On  these  familiar  occasions 
Albani  entertains  her  guest  with  old  Scotch  and  English 
airs.     "  Nance,  the  Lass  of  Gowrie,"  is  the  queen's  favorite. 

This  is  a  story  they  tell  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Eugene  Field  is  one  of  those  just  now  circu- 
lating it.  Being  absorbed  with  work,  he  instructed  his  ser- 
vant not  to  admit  visitors  ;  but  while  these  orders  were  being 
enforced,  the  bishop  happened  to  show  himself  at  the  front- 
door, where  he  recognized  an  old  classmate.  The  visitor 
was  taken  in  cordially,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  servant, 
who  afterward  remonstrated  with  his  master  at  being  treated 
so.  "  Why,"  said  the  servant,  "you  told  me  that  you  would 
be  so  busy  that  you  wouldn't  see  the  Angel  Gabriel  if  he 
called."  "  Yes,"  answered  the  bishop  ;  "  I  did  say  that  and 
I  meant  it.  But  there's  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween Gabriel  and  my  friend.  I'm  bound  to  see  Gabriel 
anyway  in  the  next  world,  but  as  there  is  some  doubt  about 
my  seeing  this  man  there,  it  was  only  right  that  I  should  see 
him  here,  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  call  upon  me." 


October  31,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICANS    IN    LONDON. 

A  Correspondent  writes  of  Chris  Buckley  and  Other  Pilgrims. 

Americans  even  more  than  English  try  to  carry  their  own 
country  with  them  wherever  they  travel.  That  they  do  not 
succeed  better  than  they  do  is  due  rather  to  the  innate  con- 
trariety of  things  than  to  their  own  lack  of  endeavor.  The 
precise  degree  of  indigestibility  which  the  common  or  garden 
American  pie  attains  in  its  native  wilds  is  beyond  accomplish- 
ment by  even  a  Spanish,  not  to  mention  a  German  or  an  En- 
glish cook,  while  in  countries  in  which  ice,  when  it  is  pur- 
veyed at  all,  is  measured  out  in  an  apothecary's  scales  and 
swathed  in  carefully  enfolded  blankets,  the  "ice-pitcher"  be- 
comes an  affair  of  wistful  reminiscence  and  heated  imagina- 
tion rather  than  of  literally  cold  fact.  Here  in  London, 
where,  while  I  write  in  the  month  of  "lush  September,"  the 
rain  is  pelting  against  the  window-panes  and  the  succulent 
fog  blurs  the  chaste  outlines  of  the  houses  across  the  way, 
the  cheerful  American  habit  of  sitting  and  smoking  in  hard 
wooden  chairs  tilted  to  an  uncomfortable  angle  against  the 
outer  wall  of  one's  hotel  is  to  be  pursued  only  under  difficul- 
ties. To  indulge  in  it,  strictly  mora  Americano,  would,  I 
fancy,  draw  forth  a  mild  remonstrance  from  the  pensive  Lon- 
don policeman. 

But  the  hotel  which  of  London  hotels  is  in  especial  de- 
voted to  the  American  and  his  belongings,  has  provided  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  the  al  fresco  lounging-place  beloved  of 
its  guests.  Perhaps  1  should  say  that  the  guests  themselves 
have  provided  it,  for  the  two  benches  on  either  side  of  the 
great  porch  of  the  Hotel  Victoria,  in  Northumberland 
Avenue,  to  which  I  have  reference,  were  originally  placed 
there  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  powdered  footmen 
of  the  aristocratic  chariots,  which  the  projectors  of  the 
hostelry  saw  in  their  minds'  eyes  dashing  up  to  their  front- 
door at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  humble,  neces- 
sary hansom,  however,  is  far  more  in  evidence  than  the 
lordly  barouche  in  these  summer  and  autumn  days,  and  as 
'•cabby"  never,  or  hardly  ever,  descends  from  his  perch,  the 
mahogany  benches  have  been  annexed  by  the  transatlantic 
visitors  to  their  especial  use  and  benefit. 

All  this  is  merely  a  not  too  compendious  method  of  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one  spot  in  London  where, 
on  a  fine  afternoon,  one  is  tolerably  sure  to  find  two  or  three 
good  Americans  enjoying  the  mingled  benefits  of  fresh  air 
and  friendly  chat,  as  is  their  genial  custom  of  an  afternoon 
in  their  own  land.  Join  me  there  for  half  an  hour  and  let  us 
see  if  some  familiar  faces  do  not  come  under  our  ken.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  year  for  the  traveling  American  to  be  in 
London,  but  what  with  cholera  panics  and  so  forth,  the  city 
has  never  been  so  full  of  our  compatriots  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  first  face  we  see  is  one  which  has  been  familiar  to  Lon- 
doners for  months  past  and  will  probably  be  so  for  months 
to  come.  It  is  clean-shaven  and  ruddy  in  hue,  with  an  inde- 
finable sense  of  power  in  the  quiet  passivity  of  the  expression 
— an  expression  which  is  somehow  heightened  by  the  vacancy 
of  the  large^  sightless  eyes.  It  is  a  face  better  known  in 
your  own  city  than  here,  for  it  is  that  of  the  aforetime  "  boss," 
Chris  Buckley.  He  appears  to  enjoy,  in  a  quiet  way,  his  life 
here,  though  his  chiefest  pleasure,  perhaps,  is  to  find  some 
congenial  companion  among  the  many  guests  and  chat  over 
the  days  that  were,  with  an  occasional  forward  glance  to  the 
days  that  may  again  be.  He  is  laughing  now  at  a  reminis- 
cence called  up  by  that  strongly  featured  man  with  the 
slightly  grizzled  mustache,  who  has  dropped  down  the  street 
from  the  daintily  furnished  office  in  the  roaring  Strand  near 
by,  from  which  he  controls  the  professionally  mundane  des- 
tinies of  three  "stars"  of  the  first  magnitude — Patti,  Fanny 
Davenport,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere.  Marcus  Mayer,  for  it 
is  he,  has  at  his  right  hand  a  handsome,  reckless-looking  fel- 
low, who  lounges  forward  into  the  hotel  to  greet  some  ac- 
quaintance he  spies  within.  This  is  Maurice  Barrymore,  the 
"  Barry  "  of  half  a  hundred  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  stories. 
Marcus  is  chuckling  as  he  relates  to  Buckley  one  of  Barry- 
more's  "good  lines,"  which,  though  it  has  lost  the  gloss  of 
novelty  in  theatrical  circles,  is  new  to  the  politician.  It  is 
evoked  by  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  recent  failure  at 
the  Haymarket  in  a  nightmare -like  new  play  by  a  brace  of 
the  "new  school"  playwrights.  The  story  goes  that  the 
actress,  when  Barrymore  was  her  leading  man,  quarreled 
with  him  and  endeavored  to  taunt  him  into  resigning  his 
well-paid  position.  She  accused  him  of  embracing  her  too 
roughly  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons."  "  Have  you  never  known 
any  ladies,  Mr.  Barrymore?"  she  petulantly  asked.  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment :  "  I  was  bom,  madam,  and  I  am 
married  !  "  was  the  neat  retort. 

It  is  a  mild,  sunny  afternoon,  for  a  wonder,  so  we  may  sit 
out  here  for  another  half-hour  or  so,  and  see  if  other  am- 
bulatory fish  will  not  stray  into  our  regardful  net.  Here 
comes  a  massive  figure,  a  broad-shouldered  man,  with  long, 
black  rabbinical  beard.  It  is  the  Hon.  Sol.  Hirsch,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  who,  like 
many  another  of  less  official  consequence,  is  condemned  to 
spend  valuable  weeks  doing  nothing  in  London,  while  there 
are  political  fences  three  thousand  miles  away  in  urgent  need 
of  his  recuperative  attention.  It  is  the  cholera,  of  course, 
that  accounts  for  his  detention.  But  his  residence  in  Con- 
stantinople has  inoculated  him,  as  it  does  all  Europeans  in 
like  case,  with  something  of  Oriental  fatalism,  and  he  accepts 
the  inevitable  with  becoming  resignation.  He  is  chatting  to 
a  stout,  auburn-haired  personage,  who,  if  not  from  every 
point  of  view  a  thing  of  beauty,  is,  at  least,  a  joy  forever  to 
those  cherishing  an  abiding  faith  in  humanity.  It  is  the  one 
and  only  Thomas  Porterhouse  Ochiltree,  who  is  prosecuting 
inquiries  as  to  the  merits  Constantinople  possesses  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  a  retired  warrior.  "  For  eight  months 
of  the  year,"  says  Mr.  Hirsch,  "it  is  delightful ;  but  for  the 
other  four  as  abominable  as  can  be  conceived.  The  Turks 
have  no  idea  of  comfort  as  we  understand  it,  and,  though 
their  winters  are  bitterly  cold  and  chilly,  they  never  dream 
of  fires,  but  crouch  in  their  rooms  wrapped  in  fur-coats,  with 
their  feet  huddled  on  top  of  a  wretched  brazier  of  lighted 


charcoal.  My  servants  nearly  had  a  fit  when  I  insisted  on 
putting  a  stove  into  every  room  in  my  house.  I  risked  the 
suspicion  of  insanity,  but  to  no  purpose.  We  were  not  warm 
even  then." 

Not  unknown  to  Californians,  although  he  is  a  Chicagoan 
by  birth  and  residence,  "Bill"  Pinkerton,  the  detective, 
saunters  in,  looking  like  some  good-humored  bull-dog,  to 
whom  a  constant  supply  of  assorted  cats  has  been  accorded 
for  worrying  purposes.  He  is  taking  his  first  real  holiday 
for  twenty  years,  and  though  I  occasionally  see  him  arm-in- 
arm with  Shaw  or  some  other  shining  light  of  Scotland  Yard, 
he  piously  asseverates  that  these  meetings  are  for  pleasure 
simply,  and  are  in  no  way  tainted  by  business  considerations. 
He  and  Chris  Buckley  have  been  much  together  here  lately. 

A  frou-frou  of  skirts,  and  two  dark-haired  femininities  flutter 
in  and  pervade  the  lobby  and  corridors  for  a  brief  space. 
They  are  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  has  been  "  whistlin' "  English 
and  continental  gold  into  her  dainty  porte-monnaie,  and 
Jennie  O'Neill  Potter,  who  has  been  "  monologuing  "  to  her 
heart's  content  to  London  audiences.  They  are  both  filled 
with  virtuous  and  warmly  expressed  indignation  at  the 
fashion  in  which  some  of  their  younger  and  less-well-known 
entertaining  compatriots  have  been  treated  this  season  by 
certain  leaders  of  London  society.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
these  high-born  personages,  it  appears,  to  extend  a  hand 
of  patronizing  welcome  to  these  youthful  aspirants,  and  to 
invite  them  graciously  to  sing  or  recite,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  their  Park  Lane  or  Belgravia  drawing-rooms.  The 
songs  are  sung,  the  recitations  given,  and  then,  with  a  cold 
shake  of  the  hand,  the  "young  person"  is  bid  adieu.  In 
place  of  the  expected  douceur,  however  modest  its  amount 
was  expected  to  be,  the  poor  girl  finds  herself  out  of 
pocket  as  well  as  out  of  time  and  trouble.  She  has  had  to 
pay  her  cab-fares,  for  her  new  gloves,  for  her  little  dainty 
dress  devices,  and  so  forth — and  all  for  what  ?  A  bare 
"thank  you."  This  sort  of  aristocratic  "buncoing"  is 
carried  on,  I  hear,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  American 
professional  people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  thus 
politely  bled  of  what  to  them  represents  their  capital. 

But  the  early  dusk  of  a  London  September  is  creeping 
upon  us,  and  the  distant  glimpse  we  catch  of  the  gray  Surrey 
shore,  across  the  sluggish  river,  is  deepening  into  murky 
black  ;  a  foretaste  of  wintry  chilliness  breathes  about  us 
from  the  eastward  as  we  sit  here,  and,  by  common  consent, 
we  rise  and  drift  our  several  ways  into  the  roar  and  rattle  of 
the  great  city  around  us.  Horace  Townsend. 

London,  September  30,  1S92. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 

For  supervisor  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  the  Republican  party 
has  brought  forward  the  name  of  Henry  P.  Sonntag,  a  choice 
that  meets  with  popular  approval.  He  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city,  and  has  resided  here  since 
1854.  After  his  graduation  from  college  he  became,  in  turn, 
clerk,  general  manager,  director,  and  finally  president  of  the 
Safety  Nitro-Powder  Company,  holding  the  last  position  for 
six  years.  He  is  also  president  of  the  California  Fireworks 
Company  and  of  several  loan,  building,  and  investment  com- 
panies, and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
real  estate  firm  of  Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co.  He  is  an  ex- 
tensive owner  of  real  estate  and  pays  taxes  in  seventeen 
counties  in  this  State.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  appeared 
as  an  aspirant  for  political  honors.  Mr.  Sonntag  ought  to 
be  elected,  and  doubtless  will  be. 

There  is  hardly  a  municipal  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  to  which  more  responsibility  is  attached  than  that  of 
public  administrator.  He  is  the  custodian  of  estates,  large 
and  small,  and  frequently  the  trusted  guardian  of  the  money 
and  property  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  must  look  to  him 
for  honest  administration.  The  Democratic  nominee  for 
public  administrator  this  year  is  Captain  A.  C.  Freese,  a  gen- 
tleman of  sterling  worth,  and  the  nomination  meets  with  our 
unqualified  approval.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  state  that  he 
was  the  only  Democrat,  on  the  municipal  ticket  two  years 
ago,  who  was  renominated  by  his  party  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion. Captain  Freese  is  one  of  California's  most  esteemed 
pioneers,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  city  and  State  he 
was  most  prominently  identified.  His  management  of  the 
public  administrator's  office  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  him  has  never  been 
disturbed.  He  has  performed  his  duties  capably  and  in 
a  manner  that  has  favorably  impressed  every  one  with  whom 
he  has  had  business  relations  on  behalf  of  the  city. 


The  Argonaut  has  placed  the  name  of  Henry  H.  Scott 
upon  its  municipal  ticket  for  the  office  of  sheriff*.  It  vouches 
for  the  ability,  courage,  and  integrity  of  its  candidate.  If 
length  of  residence  and  established  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity count  for  anything,  Scott's  success  should  be  deemed 
assured.  If  the  public  desire  activity,  impartiality  in  the 
service  of  writs  and  process,  courage  in  bringing  criminals 
to  justice,  vigilance  and  purity  in  the  custody  and  control  of 
juries,  they  can,  in  our  opinion,  attain  that  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Scott. 

Among  the  Argonaut's  candidates  for  the  superior  bench 
is  Duncan  Hayne,  one  of  the  Democratic  nominees.  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life — just  on  the  eve  of  thirty  years  of  age 
— and  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  brilliant  mental  at- 
tainments. It  is  to  his  credit  that  in  his  candidacy  he  has 
the  strong  indorsement  of  the  leading  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  bar.  He  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  educational 
institution,  including  the  State  University  and  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law,  and  in  legal  practice  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  sound  and  well-read  attorney.  We  recommend 
his  election  because  we  know  he  would  be  an  honest  and 
able  judge. 

Among  the  nominees  for  school  directors  on  our  ticket 
will  be  found  the  name  of  Arthur   F.  Carmody.      Mr.  Car- 


mody  is  a  New  Yorker,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  in  the  College  of 
New  York.  He  enlisted  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Eleventh  New  York.  During  the  war  he  served 
eleven  months  in  a  rebel  prison.  He  is  a  member  of 
George  H.  Thomas  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Carmody  has 
been  for  nineteen  years  in  Wells-Fargo's  Bank.  He  is  a 
married  man  and  a  strong  friend  of  the  American  public 
schools.      He  is  a  good  man  to  vote  for. 

Among  the  names  we  present  to  our  readers  as  nominees 
for  the  board  of  education  is  that  of  J.  H.  Rosewald.  Mr. 
Rosewald  is  a  gentleman  whose  profession  naturally  inclines 
him  toward  educational  matters,  and  is  therefore  well 
equipped  for  a  position  upon  the  board.  He  is  a  good 
citizen,  and  will  make  a  good  school  director. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  John  J.  Dunn,  one  of  the 
present  board  of  school  directors,  has  been  renominated  for 
the  same  position.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  in  the  cause  of  education  that  the  city 
has  had  for  many  a  year.  Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  this  city 
and  is  a  man  of  family,  having  a  wife  and  five  children. 
His  business  is  that  of  contractor  and  builder,  in  which  he 
has  been  quite  successful,  and  his  practical  knowledge  has 
been  of  much  benefit  to  the  school  department. 

Charles  S.  Tilton  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  city  and  county  surveyor.  No  doubt  can 
be  expressed  as  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Tilton  for  this  office. 
Certainly  if  experience  be  a  criterion,  the  position  should  be 
his  by  every  right.  He  first  entered  the  surveyor's  office 
under  the  administration  of  George  C.  Potter,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  office.  He  was  elected 
surveyor  in  1886  and  again  in  1890,  and  has  served  with  an 
honest  energy  that  once  more  entitles  him  to  the  votes  of  all 
San  Franciscans,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations. 

Another  candidate  for  reelection  for  school  director  is 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker,  who  is  one  of  the  chosen  ones  of 
the  Republican  party.  Dr.  Decker  has  been  a  member  of 
the  school  board  during  the  past  two  years,  and  by  his  earn- 
est and  conscientious  efforts  he  has  well  earned  the  honor  of 
renomination.  He  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  dentists, 
and  is  a  past  grand  president  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West.  He  has  received  his  education  in  our  public 
schools,  and  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  their  workings  and 
necessities. 


The  Republican  party  has  placed  in  nomination  Dr.  J.  H. 
Widber  for  the  office  of  city  and  county  treasurer.  Dr. 
Widber  has  held  this  office  for  two  terms,  and  his  renomi- 
nation is  a  proper  recognition  of  his  business  ability  and  a 
reward  for  the  excellence  of  his  service  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  been  in  past  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  and  also  superintendent  of  public  schools,  in  both 
of  which  offices  his  career  was  eminently  satisfactory.  He 
ought  to  be  reelected  to  the  position  of  treasurer. 


An  excellent  nominee  that  the  Republican  party  has  placed 
before  the  public  for  the  position  of  school  director  is  Z.  T. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Whitten  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  re- 
sided in  this  city  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  during  which 
he  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  educational 
system.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
Pacific  Glass  Works,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  a  legion 
of  friends  who  will  give  him  their  earnest  support  on  election 
day.  Mr.  Whitten  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of 
school  director,  and  merits  election. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  French  is  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  board 
of  education.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  him  upon 
the  Argonaut  ticket,  and  in  urging  our  readers  to  vote  for 
him.  Mr.  French  is  a  lawyer  in  large  practice  who  has 
been  here  for  many  years.  His  interests  are  thoroughly 
identified  with  good  government  in  this  city.  His  interest 
in  educational  matters  led  him  to  accept  a  position  by  ap- 
pointment upon  the  present  board,  and  he  has  made  an 
admirable  school  director.  He  ought  to  be  reelected,  and 
we  hope  he  will  be. 

Thomas  O'Brien  is  the  present  incumbent  in  the  office  of 
tax  collector,  and  has  been  renominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  the  same  position.  Since  1851  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  business  interests  of  California,  his  earlier  years 
having  been  devoted  to  mining.  In  i860,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company,  where  he 
remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  in  1SS4,  and  in  1888  he 
was  elected  tax  collector,  which  position  he  has  held  for  two 
terms.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  one  who 
has  always  been  true  to  the  interests  of  the  party  and  the 
municipality. 

Among  the  candidates  for  supervisor  of  the  first  ward,  the 
most  prominent  is  Edward  Holland,  who  is  the  regular  Re- 
publican nominee.  From  1863  until  1888,  he  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  this  city,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  the  proprietor  of  the  Commeicial  Hotel, 
on  Montgomery  Avenue.  Mr.  Holland  is  a  well-known, 
prosperous,  and  conservative  citizen,  and  one  who  has  the 
highest  recommendations  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
With  men  like  Mr.  Holland  supervising  the  future  of  our 
city,  we  may  look  forward  to  an  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

A  nominee  of  the  Non-Partisan  Convention  for  the  office 
of  police  judge  was  Charles  A.  Low,  who  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  position.  Mr.  Low  comes  from  a  family  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
an  excellent  legal  education,  and  has  filled  witl  1 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Low  was 
years  connected  with  the  A/ta,  and  later  with  th< 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

A  suggestion,  which  is  meeting  with  considerable 
favor  in  London,  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  appropriate  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  poet  laureate  would  be  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright  on  all  his  works  and 
to  publish  them  at  nominal  prices. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Appletons 
have  in  press  a  one-volume  edition  of  "An  English- 
man in  Paris." 

The  sale  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  "David 
Copperfield"  was  last  year  four  times  as  large  as  it 
was  in  1869,  the  year  before  he  died.  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  says  : 

"Since  the  'Pickwick  Papers '  have  been  out  of  copy- 
right,  no  less  than  eleven  London  publishers  have  brought 
out  editions,  and  in  the  face  of  that  we  have  sold  of  '  Pick- 
wick '  alone  521,750  copies  during  the  last  twenty-one 
years." 

Over  seventy  -  seven  thousand  copies  of  Saint- 
Amand's  books  on  the  Women  of  the  French  Court 
have  been  sold  by  the  publishers  of  the  American 
translation.  The  second  volume  on  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  coming  out  in  a  new  charac- 
ter—as a  poet.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  little  vol- 
ume of  verse. 

"  Mona  Maclean,  Medical  Student,"  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  novel  lo  treat  of  the  medical  education 
of  women  from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  The  au- 
thor is  Graham  Travers.  It  will  be  published  imme- 
diately in  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library. 

An  edition  of  Lecky's  work  on  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  twelve  volumes,  is  in  the 
Appleton  press. 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harpers  Magazine  for 
November  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Designers  of  the  Fair,"  by  F.  D.  Millet ;  "  The 
Boy  Orator  of  Zepata  City,"  by  Richard  Harding  Dayis  ; 
"Along  the  Parisian  Boulevards,"  by  Theodore  Child; 
"Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  and  the  Struggle  for  Oregon,"  by 
John  A.  Wyeth,  M.  D.;  "  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Gish's 
Ball,"  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis;  "Jane  Field"— conclusion, 
by  -Mary  E.Wilkins  ;  "  The  Holy  Places  of  Islam,"  by  C. 
D.Warner;  "The  New  Growth  of  St.  Louis,"  by  Julian 
Ralph;  "The  Rivals,"  by  Francois  Coppee  ;  "A  Collec- 
tion of  Death-Masks  "—Part  III.,  by  Laurence  Hutton  ; 
"The  World  of  Chance"— conclusion,  by  William  Dean 
Howells ;  "  Massinger  and  Ford,"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell ;  and  editorial  departments. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  De  Filippe's  simplified 
and  practical  method  of  acquiring  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  has  just  been  issued. 

The  Appletons  have  in  preparation  a  new  book  by 
George  H.  Ellwanger,  author  of  "The  Garden's 
Story"  and  "The  Story  of  My  House,"  entitled  "In 
Gold  and  Silver."  In  it  the  author  carries  the  reader 
from  the  Orient  to  the  out-door  life  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  book  has  been  illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  and  A.  B.  Wenzell. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  lately  written  a  new  poem  called 
"The  Last  Chantry."  He  has  just  returned  to  this 
country. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  C.  F.  Jewett  Pub- 
lishing Company  against  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler for  breach  of  contract,  Mr.  A.  M.  Thayer,  pub- 
lisher of  "Butler's  Book,"  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  although  thirty  thousand  copies  had  been  sold, 
his  firm  must  still  make  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
cover  its  expenses. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  issued  the  following  : 

"  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  by  G.  Frederick  Wright, 

author  of  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  with  an  ap- 

K:ndix  on  "Tertiary  Man,"  by  Professor  Henry  W. 
aynes,  in  their  International  Scientific  Series,  and  "The 
Moral  Instruction  of  Children,"  by  Felix  Adler ;  and  "  En- 
glish Education  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools," 
by  Jsaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  in 
their  International  Educational  Series.  In  their  Town  and 
Country  Library,  they  have  ready  "  In  Old  St.  Stephens," 
by  Jeanie  Drake,  a  tale  of  South  Carolina  in  olden  days  ; 
and  will  publish  at  once  a  novel  by  Miss  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,  entitled  "The  Berkeleys  and  Their  Neighbors." 
Two  new  books  for  young  people  are  also  just  out,  "  En- 
glishman's Haven,"  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  and  "The  Battle  of 
New  York,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard. 

The  new  Tennyson  volume  will  be  ready  early  in 
November.  Its  tide  will  be  "  The  Death  of  CEnone, 
Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems."  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  poems  are  all  new.  One  of  them  is 
"The  Silent  Voices." 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  has  been  writing  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  his  brother,  Cyrus  W.  Field.  He  intends 
to  publish  it  at  an  early  day. 

C.  H.  Hudson,  who  wrote  "  The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata,"  has  written  a  new  book,  called  "  Idle  Days 
in  Patagonia,"  which  the  Appletons  will  bring  out. 


New  Publications. 
"  Lorelei  and  Other  Stories,"  containing  eight  short 
stories  by  Mary  J.  Safford,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Golden  Library  published  by  the  Price-McGill  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"A  Rosebud  Garden  of  Girls"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  containing  half  a  dozen  short  stories  by  Nora 
Perry,  written  about  girls  and  for  girls.  Published 
by  Little.  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston;  price,  $1.50;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A"Book  of  Cheerful  Cats  and  Other  Animated 

Animals,-'  by  J.  G.  Francis,  contains  several  series  of 

ig  pictures  and  appropriate   nonsense  verse, 


collected  from  the  young  folk's  periodicals.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  Sc  Co. 

Five  short  stories  by  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell  have  been 
collected  from  the  periodicals  in  which  they  were 
printed  and  appear  in  a  volume  named  for  the  long- 
est of  them,  "  A  Soul  from  Pudges  Comers."  Pub- 
lished by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Children  ;  Their  Models  and  Critics,"  by 
Auretta  Roys  Aldrich,  is  a  little  book  of  advice  to 
mothers  on  the  mental  training  of  children  from  the 
time  they  first  begin  to  observe  the  strange  world 
about  them.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  Mexican  and  South  American  Poems,"  edited 
and  translated  by  Ernest  S.  Green  and  Miss  H.  von 
Lowenfels,  contains  a  number  of  verses  by  the  poets 
of  the  Latin- American  republics,  with  translations 
printed  on  the  opposite  pages,  some  in  rhyme  and 
some  in  prose  line  for  line.  Published  by  Dodge 
&  Burbeck,  San  Diego  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Little  Swiss  Sojourn,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  is 
the  latest  issue  of  Harper's  Black  and  White  Series. 
It  is  a  pleasant  record  of  .a  three  months'  stay  in  a 
little  corner  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  describing  in  a 
chatty  vein  the  sights  and  incidents  that  impressed  a 
cultivated  and  genial  observer.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  "  Americanisms  and  Briticisms  and  Other  Es- 
says "  are  collected  a  number  of  magazine  papers  by 
Brander  Matthews  on  "  American  Spelling,"  the  lit- 
erary independence  of  the  United  States,  "Ignor- 
ance and  Insularity,"  the  duty  of  critics,  and  kindred 


topics.  A  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  frontis- 
piece, and  the  book  is  uniform  with  other  volumes  of 
Harper's  American  Essayists.  Published  by  Harper 
&.  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  the  latest  volume  of  "The  Boy  Travelers," 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox  conducts  the  Bronson 
boys  through  central  Europe,  starting  them  at  Havre 
and  taking  them  to  Buda-Pesth,  by  way  of  Paris, 
Dijon,  Lyons,  Geneva,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  with 
excursions  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
tries are  described  at  length  in  a  pleasant  style,  the 
text  is  accompanied  by  many  illustrations  by  C.  S. 
Reinharl — some  of  the  pictures  of  Switzerland  are  the 
same  that  are  used  to  illustrate  Mr.  Howells's 
"  Little  Swiss  Sojourn,"  by  the  way — and  the  itiner- 
ary is  indicated  in  cover-maps.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York;  price,  $3.00;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Other  Things  Being  Equal,"  by  Emma  Wolf, 
is  the  first  novel  of  a  young  San  Franciscan.  The 
heroine  is  a  young  Jewess — beautiful,  refined,  and 
reared  in  a  liberal  way  by  her  parents,  who  go 
much  in  Christian  society.  She  falls  in  love  with, 
and  is  loved  by,  a  Christian,  and  then  all  the  racial 
feeling  of  her  father's  nature  rises  in  opposition  to 
the  match.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  story,  and  a 
powerful  study  of  the  future  of  the  Jews,  the 
author's  conclusion  being  that  when  the  Jew  is  re- 
leased from  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  disgrace 
that  he  has  worn  for  centuries,  he  is  as  capable  ol 
high  cultivation  and  the  development  of  noble  qual- 
ities as  is  the  Christian,  and  that  intermarriage  with 
Gentiles  is  not  the  impossibility  it  has  heretofore 
been.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  at  the  Popular  Bookstore. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  In  later  life,  when  the  intelligence  is  matured, 
how  one  regrets,"  sighs  James  Payne,  "  the  un- 
necessary sacrifices  one  has  made  of  our  personal 
comfort — generally  upon  the  altar  of  swelldom  ! 
What  has  swelldom  ever  done  for  us  ?  What  can 
it  ever  do  to  make  up  for  the  inconveniences  it  has 
caused  us?  For  my  part,  I  have  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  test  of  human  intelligence 
is  the  more  or  less  early  period  at  which  a  man — and 
still  more  a  woman,  for  she  generally  remains  in 
servitude  much  longer — throws  off  this  intolerable 
yoke.  One  sees  many  persons  to  their  lives'  end 
attend  the  Juggernaut  car  of  society,  and  even  per- 
ish under  its  wheels,  long  after  they  have  lost  the 
least  ray  of  interest  in  its  progress.  They  frequent 
dinner-parties  of  four-and- twenty  in  the  heat  of  July 
-not  the  '  four-and-twenty  brisk  young  fellows'  of 
the  ballad,  but  a  couple  of  dozen  of  as  dull  people, 
perhaps,  as  can  be  got  together  in  Mayfair  ;  they 
are  even  afterward  found  perspiring  on  the  crowded 
staircases  of  Lady  This  or  That.  And  all  for 
what?  Perhaps  to  see  their  names  next  day  in  the 
Morning  Post.  Literature  may  be  a  hard  calling, 
but  it  is,  at  least,  an  easier  way  of  seeing  one's  self 
in  print  than  that.  The  marvel  is  that  these  ex- 
cellent folks  do  not,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  '  drop 
off  gorged '  after,  at  most,  a  year  or  two  of  it  ;  but 
their  perseverance  is  such  (especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  nothing  comes  of  it  all)  that  in  abetter 
cause  it  would  be  described  as  martyrdom." 


The  Viennese  aristocracy  (writes  Mme.  Adam  in 
Harper's  Weekly),  even  before  the  empress  encour- 
aged their  disdain  of  the  middle  classes,  always 
formed  a  class  apart.  They  visit  none  but  their 
own  order,  and  on  that  order  is  concentrated  all 
their  affection,  all  their  interest.  The  middle  class 
may  rise  as  high  as  they  like,  but  they  can  never 
attain  to  the  haughty  level  of  the  grand  Austrian 
nobility.  Some  few  great  lords  have,  it  is  true,  tried 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  bour- 
geoisie, but  with  very  transient  and  partial  success. 
On  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  the  Hof  burg  begins 
an  endless  succession  of  balls  at  Vienna.  All  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  rejoicing  in  sixteen 
quarterings  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other  that 
they  might  be  said  to  form  but  one  family.  This 
will  explain  the  fact  that  the  aristocracy  is  sufficient 
to  itself,  in  spite  of  its  rigid  exclusiveness,  and  also 
the  cruel  condemnation  of  anything  like  a  misal- 
liance, which  affects  and  humiliates  the  whole  so- 
ciety. Once  admitted  into  the  Viennese  aristocracy, 
one  finds  such  a  charm  in  the  gayety  and  wit  and  in 
the  security  of  position  of  the  favored  few,  that  one 
would  gladly  become  a  naturalized  Viennese.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  diplomatists,  when 
they  retire,  do  take  up  their  residence  in  Vienna. 
All  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  Viennese  family 
are  princes,  and  the  lists  of  their  names  would  oc- 
cupy some  twenty  volumes.  Many  are  poor,  but 
the  army  utilizes  them  all.  The  young  girls  lead 
a  most  sequestered  fife,  and  their  marriages  are 
arranged  entirely  by  their  parents.  Young 
ladies  of  families,  with  sixteen  quarterings,  are 
brought  up  10  believe  that  they  will  be  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime  if  they  love  the  most  illustrious 
commoner,  and  worse  than  a  crime  if  they  marry 
with  a  view  to  regilding  the  family  coat-of-arms.  A 
few  instances  have  been  known  in  France  of  girls 
having  made  misalliances,  but  at  Vienna,  if  we  are 
to  believe  members  of  the  nobility,  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  such  a  thing  in  ten  years.  With  men, 
marrying  beneath  them  is  less  fatal,  though  it  closes 
the  court  to  them. 


As  elsewhere,  financiers  occupy  a  very  import- 
ant position  in  Vienna.  Formerly  they  were  all 
barons,  for  the  iron  coronet  ennobled  them,  but  since 
a  scandal  known  to  all  the  world,  this  decoration  no 
longer  confers  the  title  of  baron  on  its  owner.  The 
aristocracy  do  not  mix  with  the  financiers.  Now  and 
then  a  scion  of  an  impoverished  house  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  banker,  who  adopts  the  religion 
of  her  husband,  but  the  number  of  such  alliances  is 
very  few  compared  to  those  among  the  poor  nobles. 
The  Rothschilds  occupy  a  unique  position  in 
the  financial  world,  and  are  accepted  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. Their  good  taste  is  proverbial  ;  they  re- 
ceive, help,  and  encourage  artists.  Their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  imitated  as  much  as  may  be  by 
their  co-religionists,  but  their  generosity  is  rarely 
copied  except  by  Baron  von  Hirsch ,  who  now  and  then 
flings  his  money  about  very  freely.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  to  know  the  Viennese  ladies  well,  although  they 
frequent  the  streets  and  balls  in  elegant  costumes  and 
are  to  be  constantly  seen  in  the  winter  at  the 
Schlittschuhlauf-verein,  or  skaters'  meeting.  It  is 
only  at  this  meeting  that  the  aristocracy  mix  at  all 
with  the  middle  classes,  so  that  the  gathering  is  like 
a  scene  from  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 
Beauty  and  grace  abound.  All  the  spirit,  the  go,  the 
Elegance,  of  the  waltz  is  reproduced  on  the  ice  by  the 
fair  skaters,  combined  with  a  skill  and  play  of  fancy 
which  quite  turn  the  head  of  the  other  sex.  Won- 
derful, too,  is  the  promenade  on  the  Ringstrasse,  on 
Sunday  from  eleven  to  two  o'clock.  The  coming 
md  going  give  one  a  chance  of  having  a  good  look 
it  the  beautiful  women,  some  of  whom  are  exquisitely 
oveiy,  the  young  girls  walking  together  with  the  easy 


grace  peculiar  to  the  Viennese,  and  which  makes 
them  so  altogether  irresistible. 


One  thing  the  American  learns  abroad,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  international  pension,  is  that  his 
own  girls  are  models  of  respectful  demeanor  to  their 
superiors  compared  with  upper-class  English  girls 
(says  the  Evening  Sun).  At  Beaulieu  were  two 
young  English  girls,  whose  brother  is  a  lord  of  high 
degree,  and  whose  names  are  constantly  read  in  the 
record  of  gay  doings.  They  were  there  with  their 
mother,  who  had  some  ailment  requiring  climate. 
They  would  come  into  the  public  dining-room. 
"Where  is  she,  Violet?"  "Oh,  she'll  be  around 
here  soon."  "  She  "  was  their  mother.  One  of  them 
had  taken  a  studio  at  Cannes,  which  furnished  the 
occasion  of  their  getting  off  in  spite  of  their  mother's 
protests,  and  leaving  the  old  lady  to  wander  alone 
among  the  country  roads.  "  Tell  her  we  are  going 
to  Cannes  this  afternoon,  Violet."  "  Tell  her  your- 
self. She'll  be  next  you."  Then  this  daughter 
would  calmly  say,  in  a  loud  tone,  for  her  mother  was 
slightly  deaf:  "We're  going  to  Cannes  this  after- 
noon." The  old  lady  would  mumble  her  protests 
over  her  plate.  "We're  going,  anyway,"  said  the 
daughter,  as  a  finality,  and  the  two  would  laugh. 
They  were  young  girls;  but. to  Cannes  they  went, 
and  unattended.  If  American  girls  should  behave 
thus  at  a  foreign  table,  in  how  many  ways  would  we 
not  hear  of  it  ?  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  English 
middle-class  girl  accords  better  with  the  ideal  we 
have  all  formed  of  the  modest,  retiring,  respectful 
demeanor  of  the  daughters  of  that  isle. 


As  tliis  is  the  season  for  giving  and  accepting  in- 
vitations to  chateaux — as  all  country-houses  are  called 
in  France  when  they  contain  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  rooms — the  plaintive  cry  raised  by  M.  Gaston 
Jollivet  against  the  system  of  tipping  servants  has 
awakened  many  a  sympathetic  echo.  "  It  is  not  every- 
body, counting  among  his  friends  a  chatelain  always 
delighted  to  offer  him  shooting  and  other  hospitality 
in  the  country,  who  can  afford  to  scatter  gold-pieces 
among  a  crowd  of  grasping  menials.  For  this  reason 
many  invitations  are  declined.  The  pleasure  of  be- 
ing a  guest  has  become  too  costly  to  be  indulged 
very  frequently  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  nurse 
their  incomes.  Formerly,  servants  were  satisfied  with 
a  small  pourboire ;  but  now  they  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  that  is  small  unless  it  be  the  measure  of  work 
that  they  are  expected  to  perform.  M.  Jollivet  lays 
the  blame  of  this  change  mainly  upon  rich  guests, 
who  have  spoiled  the  whole  tribe  of  domestics  in 
large  houses  by  their  absurd  liberality.  The  diffi- 
culty could  be  overcome  by  returning  to  the  system, 
at  one  time  in  favor,  of  fixing  a  servants'  money-box 
to  the  wall  in  such  a  place  that  the  most  near-sighted 
guest  would  be  compelled  to  see  it.  Everybody 
could  then  put  in  what  he  pleased,  from  a  bank-note 
to  a  brass  button. 

Communications  have  lately  been  pouring  in  in 
extraordinary  numbers  upon  the  two  youths  who  act 
respectively  as  postmaster  and  postmaster's  clerk  at 
the  post-office  in  Bristol.  These  missives  (writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record)  were 
from  many  lone  bachelors  in  the  Far  West,  desiring 
the  postal  officials  to  procure  for  them  the  names  and 
addresses,  and,  if  possible,  without  regard  to  cost, 
the  photographs  of  some  of  the  many  maidens  of 
whom  these  same  bachelors  understand  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  chiefly  composed.  A  story  con- 
cerning the  astounding  number  of  maidens  of  an 
uncertain  age,  who  reside  on  a  certain  street  and 
within  the  confines  of  one  short  square  in  Bristol, 
had  appeared  in  the  Record,  and  the  cause  of  the 
influx  was  at  once  explained.  This  article  had  been 
circulated  far  and  near  in  the  Record,  and  copied 
from  it,  and  thence  from  one  paper  to  another,  until 
the  fame  of  that  Bristol  square  was  widespread. 
Many  a  lone  bachelor,  silting  partnerless  by  some 
Western  hearth,  devoured  the  lines  eagerly  until 
their  meaning  so  grew  upon  him  that  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  but  poured  forth  his  desires  for  a  wife 
to  comfort  that  loneliness  to  the  Bristol  postmaster. 
The  Bristol  post-office  is  a  modest  institution,  and 
was  at  first  so  embarrassed  by  these  appeals  that  it 
knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but,  finally,  reflecting  upon 
the  wretchedness  of  those  lone  Western  bachelors, 
bethought  itself  of  taking  the  matter  in  hand.  Upon 
consideration,  it  was  decided  to  post  the  letters  in 
some  place  not  conspicuous,  but  where  the  searching 
eye  of  the  Bristol  spinster  would  perchance  light 
upon  them.  For  some  time  after  the  posting  of  these 
letters,  the  Bristol  maidens  had  much  need  of  stamps, 
etc.,  and  dropped  in  at  the  post-office  for  every  mail. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  there  was  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  Western  mail  coming  to  Bristol  that  an 
additional  bag  had  to  be  provided  for  its  accommo- 
dation. At  mail-time,  a  continuous  fine  of  bashful 
spinsters  from  the  street  in  question  was  observed 
entering  with  expectant  faces  and  issuing  with  either 
blushes  or  with  sighs. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  medical  missionary  in 
Morocco,  the  lives  of  Moorish  women  are  sad  and 
hopeless  in  the  extreme.  Dressed  in  their  brilliant 
Eastern  costume  of  silk  or  satin,  with  full  Turkish 
drawers,  waistcoat  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  tunic  of  lace,  with  bright  head-dresses  and 
wonderful  jewels,  these  women  are  pitiful  objects  to 
those  who  know  what  goes  on  behind  the  closed 


doors  of  the  windowless  houses.  Each  man  may 
marry  four  wives,  and  divorce  them  for  most  trifling 
causes.  The  woman  that  has  no  sons  is  usually 
divorced  ;  the  woman  that  has  no  children  at  all  is 
sure  to  be.  Beatings  are  frequent  and  merciless  ; 
and  under  the  silken  dress,  with  its  jewels  and  gold 
traceries,  the  back  and  arms  are  often  bruised  and 
bleeding  from  severe  whipping.  Even  among  the 
richer  women,  whose  husbands  are  kinder  than  men 
of  lower  estate,  there  is  much  sorrow.  They  are 
never  allowed  to  go  out,  and  they  are  entirely  un- 
educated and  without  occupation,  save  gossiping, 
quarreling,  and  tea-drinking.  "  What  do  you  do 
all  day?"  asked  the  missionary  of  one  of  them. 
"  We  sit  here,"  she  answered  sadly,  and  the  story 
was  told. 

Class  distinctions  are  more  decidedly  drawn  in 
England  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  the  women 
all  dress  so  near  alike  that  there  is  no  way  to  tell  lo 
what  class  a  woman  belongs,  except  by  that  uncertain 
standard  of  smartness  or  shabbiness  of  attire.  When 
her  grace  the  duchess  has  finished  with  her  gown,  it 
is  sold  to  a  dealer  and  reappears  soon  again  upon  the 
back  of  some  one  lower  in  the  social  scale.  There 
is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  women  in  Eng- 
land dr?ss  alike.  There  are  two  classes,  which  an 
observant  person  soon  learns  to  distinguish  without 
chance  of  failure.  These  are  the  West  End  shop- 
girls and  the  barmaids  in  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
railway-stations.  Personal  appearance  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  securing  such  positions,  for  it  is  very 
rare  to  see  one  of  these  young  women  who  is  not  well 
to  look  upon.  And  they  are  the  best-dressed  women 
in  London.  They  do  not  have  the  most  expensive 
clothes,  but  they  seem  to  hold  together  better  and 
the  lout  ensemble  is  more  harmonious.  And  what  is 
more,  their  boots  and  gloves  are  trim  and  in  order, 
but,  alas,  the  inevitable  hat !  Even  the  shop-girls 
and  barmaids  have  not  escaped  that.  The  shoulders 
of  Englishwomen  are  naturally  broad,  certainly 
broader  on  the  average  than  the  shoulders  of  Ameri- 
can women.  Their  habit  of  tight  lacing  accentuates 
this  and  makes  them  seem  still  broader.  This 
peculiarity  is  more  exaggerated  in  the  shop-girls  and 
barmaids  than  in  the  other  classes,  for  those  comely 
young  women  lace  till  their  waists  are  literally  wasp- 
like. 


Paris  is  the  city  of  pleasure,  and  Paris  is  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  its  pleasure.  One  of  the  Paris 
magazines  recently  contained  an  article  on  balls,  and 
gave  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  average  sums 
spent  on  gloves,  fans,  and  coiffures  for  those  func- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  money  ex- 
pended on  gloves  is  put  down,  counting  each  pair 
on  an  average  of  four  francs,  at  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  Fans,  of  course,  are  articles  on  which 
any  money  may  be  spent,  and  in  Paris  especially  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  a  woman's  fan  to  be  of 
some  actual  value,  historical  or  artistic.  Fifteen  mill- 
ion francs,  therefore,  is  the  amount  put  down  for 
fans.  As  for  the  Parisian  hair-dressers,  they  reckon 
their  gains  for  the  season  to  be  about  five  millions  of 
francs. 

If  any  lady  thinks  that  skirt  dancing  is  an  advisable 
accomplishment  for  private  life,  this  is  what  she  has 
to  go  through  to  begin  with  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News).  We  are  invited  to 
imagine  a  large  room,  with  a  waxed  floor  and  no 
furniture  save  a  piano  and  a  hammock.  Along  one 
side  of  the  room  is  a  wooden  pole  supported  by 
brackets.  To  this  pole  the  pupil  clings  while  learn- 
ing the  first  movements.  She  grasps  the  pole  with 
the  right  hand,  stretches  out  the  left  arm  straight 
from  the  side,  and  then,  as  the  teacher  counts,  raises 
her  left  leg  and  kicks  deliberately  and  with  great 
precision.  Now  most  women  can  kick,  but  do  they 
kick  with  a  perfectly  stiff  knee?  Then  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  bend  the  body  to  the  floor,  but  only  to  bend 
from  the  waist.  The  hips  and  knees  must  be  held 
immovable.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a 
natural  dancer  are  the  stiffknees  and  hips,  the  foot 
held  with  the  toes  pointing  out  and  the  instep  curved 
like  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  After  the  side-bar  practice 
there  comes  what  is  known  in  skirt-dancing  parlance 
as  side  and  centre  practice.  The  pupils  stand  in  a 
row,  and  to  music  move  the  feet  forward  and  back, 
right  and  left  sideways,  then  forward,  jumping  at  the 
same  time,  then  back  again.  Next,  to  the  slow, 
languorous,  mournful  strains  of  "A  Wandering  Min- 
strel," come  the  Delsarte  movements  of  waving  hands 
and  woven  paces  for  pictures  and  poses.  Afterward 
the  more  intricate  steps  are  taken.  The  average 
woman  can  learn  to  do  a  dance  in  twenty  lessons — 
not  learn  to  dance,  but  to  do  a  dance. 

Fancy  a  woman  of  to-day  having  her  wearing  ap- 
parel regulated  by  law,  even  though  that  law  be  wise 
and  rational.  First  it  is  the  length  of  one's  skirt  that 
the  Diet  is  called  upon  to  consider,  and  now  it  is 
corsets  that  factory-women  are  bidden  by  law  to  dis- 
card through  the  German  officials  at  Spandau.  How 
the  free-born  and  much-laced  American  factory-girl 
would  wave  the  banner  and  shout  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  such  interference  from  legislators. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  though  not  a  beverage,  is  ; 
very  palatable  blood  medicine. 


Doritinger's  American  Cut  <-!.i-- 
Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and    Holiday  Gift1:,      Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


The  Superior 
MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AyeR's 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


"At 

BANQUETS, 
Clubs,  and 
in  homes 
APOLLINARIS 
Natural  Table 
Water  is  ever 
a  welcome  guest." 

N.  Y.  Times,  Mar.  10,  '92. 


LOWER 
THAN 
THE 
LOWEST. 


SEE    THESE     PRICES 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION, 

63  Cents. 
WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE, 

83  Cents. 
JOT'S  SAKSAPAKIIXA, 

63  Cents. 
WYEIH'S  BEEF,  IRON  AND  WINE, 

73  Cents. 
SYRUP  OF  FIGS, 

35  Cents. 

Prescriptions    at    Legitimate    Prices. 

WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription   Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,  cor.    Geary   St. 


Asthma' 


The  African  lie  la  Plant, 

'  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
■  Africa,  is  Nature's  Bare 
Cure  lor  .\  ■...:...  ..  Care  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  OOice.  11&4  Bruiidwuv.  New  York. 
FirLargc  Trial  Case.  FREE  by  ."Hail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  Vine  St.  fMnclnoAtt.Oaio- 


LADIES  AVILL  KIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 

-  California  CloakCo, 

CHAS.  MAYER.  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105  postItkeet, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  White  liouae 


GLARKE'S 

PURE 

RYE 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  purity —ntre  and  elanal 
bouquet  Of  Clnrke>    Pure 
Bye  has  woo  for  it  tho  title—       . 

The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

and  places  It  foremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  famllruw.  EJich  1  aekAtre  bean 
U.  8.  Chemist's  Certificate  or  purity. 
NonOKvnu  Im?  without  trademark  C.  D.& 
Co.,  on  label.  Price:  per  Bonlc.$l.l*i.  per 
Vnz.  81-*;  per  Gal.  St;  prr  2  pai.  $3.M,  eecur-  ly  one. 
ask-AtriJordT.  Ft  wile  bv  nil  .irutnrlnlpor  COMET  It  N  , 
BLRKS  A-  CO..  Sole  ARentt.  S>  A-h  St..   Peoria,    I1L 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 

OF  CHEWING  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OP 

ND1GESTI0N. 

1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipl  of  25c. 

CAlTlOX- See  that  tho  numo 
mb  Is  oa  each  wrapper. 
Each  tablet  contains  on©  grain  pare  pepsin,  foffleteul 
dlrtBt  1,000  mlns  of  frod.     If  It  cannot  be 
dealer*.  Bend  Ave  cento  In  stamps  for  baiui  . 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO., 23  DaWa  St.,  F 

OWGU.TOBS  OF  PEFSIS  CHE1T1V,  i.i 
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A    Suburban  Tea. 

A  suburban  tea  will  be  given  at  the  lngleside  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  12th,  from  two  until 
five  o'clock,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Par- 
rott,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Hager.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Easton,  Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mrs. 
Louis  T.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.;  Colonel 
C.  F.  Crocker  has  been  appointed  secretary,  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Deering  is  acting  as  treasurer.  The  sub- 
scriptions are  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
person. 

The  idea  of  having  a  suburban  tea  is  essentially 
English,  and  it  has  been  copied,  successfully,  at 
Claremont,  N.  Y.  The  patronesses  have  leased  the 
lngleside  for  the  day,  and  will  provide  music,  re- 
freshments, and  conveyances  to  the  inn  for  those 
who  have  none  of  their  own.  Venicles  will  be  in 
waiting  at  the  Olympic  Club  grounds  to  meet  those 
who  come  out  on  the  steam  cars.  Only  those  who 
have  received  invitations,  about  three  hundred,  will 
be  expected,  as  the  house  and  grounds  will  be  closed 
that  day  to  the  general  public. 

A  Reception  on  the  "  Dubourdieu.'" 
The  French  corvette  Dubourdieu  was  the  scene  of 
a  delightful  reception  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
Admiral  Parravon  and  the  officers  of  the  vessel  en- 
tertained several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
thev  have  met  during  their  stay  at  this  port.  The 
decks  were  canopied  with  canvas  as  a  protection 
from  the  cold  air,  and  the  canopy  was  lined  through- 
out with  flags  of  all  nations  and  signal  flags  in  har- 
monious combinations.  The  cannons  were  garlanded 
and  banked  with  flowers,  and  the  masts  were  almost 
concealed  by  masses  of  foliage,  all  of  which  added 
greatly  to  the  general  artistic  effect.  The  guests 
were  conveyed  to  the  corvette  on  tug-boats  and 
launches  and  metacordial  welcome  from  the  officers. 
The  Dubourdieu's  band  provided  excellent  music  for 
dancing,  which  was  the  particular  feature  of  the  re- 
ception. The  hospitality  of  the  officers  was  further 
displaved  bv  the  service  of  a  delicious  collation.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  and  the  affair  will  be  most 
pleasantly  remembered  by  all. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Adeline  M.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  Tay- 
lor, of  San  Mateo,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills, 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Paxton  Howard,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  next  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Roberta  E. 
Lee  Wright,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Selden  S. 
Wright,  to  Mr.  George  Hellman.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  November. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Hilda 
Hecht,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  to 
Mr.  Marcus  Gerstle,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Lewis 
Gerstle.  Mr.  Gerstle  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  seven  months  ago,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Chickering,  Thomas  &  Gregory. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Rose 
Hiester  and  Mr.  Gerard  H.  Oulton,  both  of  this 
city.  They  will  be  married  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Monteverde  have  issued  invi- 
tations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Lolita 
Monteverde,  and  Dr.  Grant  Selfridge,  which  will 
take  place  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  next  Thursday 
evening  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carrie  W.  Osborn,  daughter 
of  Mr.  R.  F.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Steiger 
will  lake  place  on  Friday,  November  nth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  gave  a  delightful  din- 
ner-parly recently  at  their  residence,  2001  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  entertained  eighteen  of  their  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M,  Bunker  gave  an  enjoy- 
able dinner-parly  recently  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
Ackley,  U.  S.  N.  Those  invited  to  meet  him  were 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Engineer  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Trilley,  Mrs.  William  P.  Elliott,  and 
others. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado  gave  their  first 
post-nuptial  reception  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta,  on  Taylor 
Street.  They  were  charmingly  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Miss  Clotilde  Acosta.  The  evening  was  pleas- 
antly passed  in  dancing,  and  an  elaborate  supper 
was  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wilson  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  2310  Sacramento 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Norris,  of  Port- 
land, Or.  The  others  present  were  :  Mrs.  William 
R.  Quinan,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wilson,  Miss  Gertrude 
Strain,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Miss  Eugenia  Chapin,  the 
Misses  Wethered,  and  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Wilson. 

Miss  Marie  Williams  gave  a  charming  musicale  at 
her  residence,  722  Bay  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Thompson,  last  Tuesday  evening.  About 
twenty  friends  were  invited,  and  the  affair  was  made 
a  delightful  one  in  every  respect. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ziska,  re- 
ceived parly  calls  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1606  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tai  *^d  many  of  their  friends. 

Miss  Morrison,  of  San  JoaS,  gave  a  housc-party 
tst  Saturday  to  Monday  at  her  home  in  honor 


of  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert,  of  the  United  Slates  Circuit 
Court.  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  the  Misses  Morrison, 
Mr.  L.  G.  Nesmilh,  Judge  William  Matthews,  Judge 
Thomas  Burley,  Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  R.  E.  Morrison, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Findlay,  and  others  were  in  the  party. 
Dinner-parties  and  drives  were  the  features  of  the 
pleasant  entertainment, 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  17th,  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church  will 
receive  a  benefit  in  the  form  of  an  attractive  enter- 
tainment. There  will  be  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations,  and  the  presentation  of  the  East- 
ern novelty,  "  Living  Whist." 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  will  be  given 
this  (Saturday)  evening  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Hotel  California,  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco 
Nursery  for  Homeless  Children.  An  attractive  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  in  which  some  of  our 
best  local  talent  will  appear. 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Symphonic  Concerts. 

A  series  of  symphonic  concerts  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Adolph  Bauer.  Six  con- 
certs will  be  given  on  alternate  Friday  afternoons 
commencing  November  nth.  The  orchestra  will 
comprise  about  fifty  of  our  best  musicians.  The 
programmes  will  include  popular  and  classical  music, 
varied  by  some  vocal  numbers.  The  programme  at 
the  first  concert  will  comprise  : 

Overture,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner ;  concert-allegro, 
Chopin,  Mr.  Sam  Fleischmann,  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra;  serenade  impromptu,  "La  Precieuse,"  Gillet, 
for  string  orchestra,  with  violin  and  'cello  solos  by  Messrs. 
S.  Beel  and  L.  Heine ;  sj'mphony,  C  minor,  No.  5, 
Beethoven. 

The  following  artists  will  appear  at  the  first  con- 
cert: 

First  violins,  Sigmund  Beel,  Nathan  Landsberger,  G. 
Minetti,  V.  Huber,  E.  Carlmueller,  G.  Saldierna,  F.  G. 
Knell,  H.  Siering;  second  violins,  D.  Gonzales,  I.  Fenster, 
N.  Ballenberg,  L.  L.  Friedrich,  S.  Dryfuss ;  violas,  B. 
Jaulus,  F.  Mundwyler,  C.  Heinsen,  K  Schemstetn  ;  'cello, 
L.  Heine,  T.  Mansfeld,  F.  S.  Gutterson ;  bassi,  W.  H. 
Mueller,  A.  Munoz,  H.  Sieger;  flauti,  A.  Lombardo,  A. 
Logar ;  piccolo,  L.  Newbauer;  oboi.  L.  Mundwyler,  N. 
Dickmann  ;  clarineiti,  J.  Wrba,  J.  Wenzel ;  bassoons,  A. 
Beetz,  C.  Meissner ;  horns,  E.  Schlott,  J.  Lindtner,  O. 
Schlott,  W.  Dabelow  ;  trumpets,  W.  Forner,  J.  Donigan ; 
trombones,  F,  K.  Tobin,  A.  Roncoviere ;  timpani  and 
drums,  S.  Davis,  M.  Davis  ;  harp,  M.  Solano. 

The  Brandt  Quartet  Concert. 

The  second  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  of 
this  season  was  given  last  Thursday  evening  before  a 
large  audience.  The  following  excellent  programme 
was  well  presented  : 

String  quartet,  G  minor,  op.  27,  (/)  un  poco  andante, 
allegro  molto  ed  agitato,  (2)  romanze,  andantino,  allegro 
agitato,  (3)  intermezzo,  allegro  molto  marcata,  (4)  finale, 
lento,  presto  al  salterello,  Grieg,  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet, 
Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt,  John  Josephs,  Louis  Schmidt, 
and  Louis  Heine;  piano  solo,  "  Barcarolle,"  Moszkowski, 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix;  songs,  (a)  "Sterne  mit  den  goldenen 
Fusschen,"  (b)  "Der  Schnee  ist  zerronnen,"  Graben- 
Hoffman,  Miss  Katherine  W.  Kimball ;  'cello,  (a)  cavatine, 
Hugel,  (b)  canzonetta,  Herbert,  Mr.  Louis  Heine  ;  quartet, 
piano  and  strings,  op.  87,  (j)  allegro  con  fuoco,  (2)  lento, 
(3)  allegro  moderato,  grazioso,  (4)  finale,  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  DvSriik  (first  time  in  San  Francisco),  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix  and  Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt,  Louis  Schmidt, 
and  Louis  Heine. 

The  next  and  last  concert  of  this  series  is  post- 
poned from  November  24th  to  Fridav,  November 
25th — November  24th  being  Thanksgiving  Day. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  twenty-third  Saturday  Popular  Concert  was 
given  in  Irving  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
attracted  the  usual  fashionable  clientele  that  these 
concerts  always  have.  The  programme  was  up  to 
the  usual  high  standard  and  met  with  warm  appre- 
ciation.    The  selections  were  as  follows  : 

Sonate  for  piano  and  'cello,  (1)  allegro  vivace,  (2)  an- 
dante, (3)  allegro  assai,  Mendelssohn,  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Heine  ;  romance,  "  Una  Furtiva  Lagrima."  Donizetti,  Air. 
Frank  Mitchell ;  piano  soli,  (a)  suite,  A.  Jensen,  (b)  barca- 
rolle, Rubinstein,  Miss  Bessie  Lee  Wall;  song,  "Good- 
Night,  Beloved,"  Balfe,  Mr.  Frank  Mitchell ;  trio  for  piano, 
violin,  and  'cello,  op.  32,  (1)  allegro,  (2)  minuetto,  (3 )  an- 
dante quasi  adagio,  (/)  allegro  vivace,  Godard,  Mrs.  Carr, 
Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine. 


The  concert  to  be  given  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  ist,  by  the  Saturday 
Morning  Orchestra,  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
society  circles.  The  beneficiaries  are  to  be  the  Maria 
Kip  Orphanage  and  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and 
the  affair  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald.  The  following  excellent  programme  will 
be  presented : 

Overture,  "  Les  Dragons  du  VUlars,"  Maillard ;  aria, 
"  Samson  and  Delilah,"  Saint-Satns,  Mrs.  Edward  Everett 
Wise;  introduction  to  third  act  and  "Bridal  Chorus" 
"  Lohengrin,"  Wagner  ;  concerto,  No.  22  (first  movement), 
Viotti,  Miss  Alice  Ames;  (a)  intermezzo  (valse),  Czibulkn, 
(b)  pizzicato,  Taubert ;  aria,  *■  Psyche"  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Miss  Julia  Newman  ;  serenade,  No.  8,  in  D  major,  Mozart; 
"  Rhapsodic  Hongroisc,"  Hauser,  orchestrated  by  J.  H. 
Rosewald. 

The  sale  of  reserved  seats  will  begin  this  morning 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  will  continue  until 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  concert  will,  of  course,  be 
a  full-dress  affair,  and  a  brilliant  audience  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  final  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  the  fourth 
season  will  be  held  in  Irving  Hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Beethoven's  trio  for  the  flute,  violin,  and 
viola  will  be  one  of  the  novelties.  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus 
will  play  one  of  Joachim's  entrancing  solos  on  the 
viola,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brcchcmin  will  sing  two  selcc- 
tions  by  Mackenzie  and  Kellie.  By  special  request 
Tschnikowsky's  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello  will 
be  repeated  by  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Heine. 
Two  supplementary  concerts  will  be  given  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Paderewski  season,  at  which  num- 


bers will  be  given  that  receive  the  highest  vote  at  a 
preceding  concert.  The  first  vote  will  be  taken  next 
Saturday. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Exchange,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Rosewald's  new  comic  opera,  "  Baroness  Meta," 
will  be  produced  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
16th,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  This  will  be  a 
notable  event  in  musical  and  society  circles,  and  is 
deserving  of  liberal  patronage.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hellman 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  r61e,  owing  to  a 
bronchial  affection,  and  it  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Gadesden,  who  has  an  excellent  voice. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham's  concert  in  aid  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  which 
was  such  a  success  last  year,  is  to  become  an  annual 
event.  The  date  for  the  second  concert  has  already 
been  set  for  December  igth,  and  it  will  take  place  at 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  Mr.  Graham  deserves  a  crowded 
house. 


A  Social  Manual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  eleganUy 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


THe  Gumps'  New  Art-Store. 

There  are  few  handsomer  business  buildings  in  the 
city  than  the  new  store  at  113  Geary  Street,  into 
which  S,  &  G.  Gump,  the  famous  art-dealers,  have 
just  moved.  The  street-front  is  a  splendid  bow- 
window,  with  spacious  portals  on  each  side,  by 
which  entrance  is  had  to  a  veritable  forest  of 
objets  d'ari.  The  statuary  comprises  a  few  beauti- 
ful statues  and  busts  in  marble  and  a  very 
well-selected  collection  of  artistic  bronzes,  signed 
by  famous  names.  The  porcelain  vases,  ipergnes, 
etc.,  include  Doulton,  Se.vres,  Royal  Worcester, 
Bohemian,  Carlsbad,  and  all  the  famous  potteries. 
This  room  is  lined  with  glass  cases  in  which  are  dis- 
played still  more  valuable  wares,  such  as  dainty 
Dresden  statuettes,  pieces  of  rich  jeweled  Coalport 
ware  from  England,  liqueur  sets  in  fragile  Venetian 
glass,  and  other  luxurious  articles. 

On  this  floor,  too,  is  a  new  department  of  table- 
ware from  the  most  famous  potteries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  so  dainty  and  exquisite  are  the  pieces 
shown  that  for  beautiful  china  the  Gumps'  store  will 
soon  be  the  favorite  place  to  go.  There  is  a  set  of 
Imperial  Sevres  plates  on  which  are  painted  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  women  of  Napoleon's  court,  there 
are  Limoges  chocolate  and  tea  sets,  there  are  fish 
and  game  sets  from  the  Doulton  works,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  a  beautiful  line  of  table  glass- 
ware of  the  famous  French  Baccarat  and  Bohemian 
manufactures. 

The  basement  contains  the  machinery  for  the  two 
elevators — one  luxurious  cabinet  for  customers  and  a 
large  one  for  freight — and  the  dynamo,  for  the  house 
is  lighted  by  electricity  generated  on  the  premises. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  mirror  and 
French  bric-a-brac  furniture  department.  In  the 
front  are  the  rococo  tables,  cabinets,  and  other  dainty 
pieces  of  furniture  in  handsome  woods,  inlaid  with 
gilt  and  marqueterie,  and  some  exquisite  pieces  in 
Verais  Martin.  Then  comes  the  piano-lamp  depart- 
ment, and  behind  this  is  the  room  for  engravings. 

Taking  the  pretty  elevator  again  to  the  next  land- 
ing, we  find  the  front  part  of  the  third  floor  devoted 
to  wood  mantels,  of  which  there  is  infinite  variety, 
while  the  entire  rear  is  made  into  two  spacious  and 
handsome  art-galleries.  These  rooms  have  a  splen- 
did light  which  can  be  carefully  regulated,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  the  paintings  are  seen  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  The  walls  are  literally  covered  by 
works  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  the  day. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  Dis- 
plays the  latest  styles  in  full-dress  shirts. 
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GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 
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HARPER'S    flAGAZINE 


.-.     FOR    NOVEMBER 


)  The  Designers  of  the  Fair.     By  F.  D.  Millet. 

>  With  14  Portraits. 

)  The  Boy  Orator  of  Zepata  City.  A  Story. 
)  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  With  2  lllustra- 
)      tions  by  C-  D.  Gibson. 

>  Along  the  Parisian  Boulevards.  By.THEODORB 
I  Child.  With  7  Illustrations  by  Lepekr  and 
j      Renouard. 

,  Nathaniel   J.  Wyeth,  and  the  Struggle    for 
,       Oregon.    By  John  A.  Wveth,  M.D.     Portrait. 
1  Mr.  Benjamin   Franklin   Gish's    Ball.      By   M. 
1      E.  M.    Davis.     With  4   Illustrations   by  W.    V. 
,      S  medley. 

1  Jane   Field.     A  Novel.     By  Mary  E.  Wii.kins. 
,       Conclusion.    With  one  Illustration  bv  W.  T.  Smed- 
lkv,  and  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Wilkins. 

AND   EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHED    BY    HARPER   & 


The     Holy    Places    01     Islam.      Bv    Charles  < 
Dudley  Warner.     With  6  Illustrations. 

The  New  Growth   of  St.  Louis.     By  JuUAN 
Ralph. 

The    Rivals.     A  Story.     Bv   Francois    CoppeVb.  ' 

With  3  Illustrations  by  A.  E.  Sterner. 
A  Collection  of  Death-Masks.     By  Laurence  1 

HUTTON.      Pan  III.     With  iS   Illustrations. 
The  World  of  Chance.     A  Novel.     Bv  William  ' 

Dean   HoWBLLS.     Conclusion. 
Massingcr    and     Ford.       Bv    Jambs    Russell 

Lowsi  I  — 

A    Plea    for   Christmas.      Editor's  Easy  Chair. 

By  Gkorgr  William  Curtis. 
In   Memonam:   George  William  Curtis. 
DEPARTMENTS. 
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The  School  for  Scandal. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  society  club,  called 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  took  place  last  Thursday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Williams,  1925  Octavia  Street.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  first  entertainment,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  the  remainder  of  the  series. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Alston  Williams  and  Miss  Mollie  Hutchinson. 
The  guests  arrived  early,  and  almost  all  were  pres- 
ent at  nine  o'clock. 

The  residence  was  prettily  decorated  with  bright 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  music-room  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  scene  of  the  play.  Seats  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  large  dining-room.  The  special  at- 
traction was  the  presentation  of  the  farce-comedy, 
by  Grace  Livingston  Furniss,  entitled  "A  Box  of 
Monkeys."  The  farce  illustrates  the  endeavor  of  an 
American  matron,  who  has  a  penchant  for  British 
nobility,  to  entertain  the  daughter  of  an  English  earl, 
who  is  visiting  her  at  her  home  in  New  York  city. 
The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 

Edward  Ralston,  a  promising  young  man,  half-owner  of 
the  Sierra  Gold  Aline,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham;  Chauncey 
Oglelhorpe,  his  partner,  second  Earl  of  Doncastcr,  Mr.  F. 
L.  Mathieu ;  Mrs.  Ondego  Jhones,  an  admirer  of  rank, 
Miss  Mary  Graham;  Sierra  Bengaline,  her  n'ece,  a  prairie 
rose.  Miss  Hilda  Castle  ;  Lady  Guinevere,  an  English  prim- 
rose, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Paynaught,  Mbs  Juliet  Con- 
ner. 

The  presentation  of  the  comedy  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  every  one,  as  the  participants  were  thor- 
oughly en  rapport  with  their  r61es.  It  would  seem 
almost  invidious  to  particularize,  as  they  were  all  ex- 
cellent. The  laughter- provoking  situations  in  the 
two  acts  were  finally  straightened  out  with  the  ever- 
familiar  melodramatic  finale,  and  then  the  string 
orchestra  became  the  attraction,  and  dancing  was 
enjoyed.  A  delicious  supper  was  served  at  midnight, 
under  the  direction  of  Ludwig,  and  afterward  danc- 
ing was  resumed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  next 
entertainment  will  be  musical  in  character,  and  it 
will  take  place  a  week  from  next  Thursday  evening. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  Miss  Mollie 
Hutchinson  was  to  have  assumed  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Ondego  Jhones,  but  owing  to  her  recent  illness  she 
was  unable  to,  and  Miss  Graham  took  the  part  on 
very  short  notice. 

The  Goad  Dinner-Party. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  gave  a  charming  dinner-party  last 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home,  on  Washington 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon. 
The  dining-table  was  beautifully  embellished  with 
flowers,  and  a  delicious  menu  was  provided.  Music 
and  conversation  in  the  parlors  terminated  a  pleas- 
antly passed  evening.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Alexander  (a  sister  of 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  of  New  York),  Miss  Ella 
Goad,  Miss  Mary  L.  McNutt,  Mr.  C.  Fred  Crocker,  Mr. 
Francis  Francis,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr.  William 
Babcock. 


The  Maynard-Lusson  'Wedding. 

A  notable  wedding  took  place  at  Trinity  Church, 
in  San  Jose,  on  Wednesday,  October  13th.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Adele  Merlin  Lusson,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pedro  Merlin  Lusson.  She  is  a  bright 
and  accomplished  girl,  and,  on  her  mother's  side, 
belongs  to  an  old  and  honored  American  family. 
Her  ancestors  came  from  England  in  1632  and 
settled  in  Virginia,  where  they  had  large  grants  of 
land.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the  Newtons,  Boylors, 
Stanleys,  and  Armisteds,  all  revolutionary  heroes. 
Her  mother  was  recently  made  a  member  of  the 
order  known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
The  groom  was  Mr.  Blayney  Easterly  Maynard,  son 
of  Colonel  E.  G.  Maynard,  of  H.  B.  M.  Eighty- 
Eighth  Regiment,  Connaught  Rangers,  who  served 
with  distinction  through  the  Crimean  War  and  In- 
dian mutiny. 

The  church  was  crowded  with  guests  and  was 
beautifully  decorated.  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakefield,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  William  Kip,  performed  the  ceremony 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  Miss  May  King  was  the 
bridesmaid,  Mr.  H.  Spens-Black  was  the  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Edward  Snyder,  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  Lawrence  Kip,  and  Mr.  Maynard  Smith. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A_  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report, 
Royal  Baking  Powdhr  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


After  the  wedding  a  reception  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  and  the  afternoon  was  delight- 
fully passed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  will  reside  at 
his  ranch,  "  Sunnyside,"  on  the  Steven's  Creek  road, 
near  San  Jose\  and  will  receive  on  Thursdays  after 
November  1st. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mrs.  E.  Dore  left  last  Tuesday  for  New  York  city  to 
await  the  arrival  there  from  Europe  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Spreckels,  who  are  expected  on  November  1st.  The 
party  will  return  to  this  coast  immediately. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  left  New  York  on  Friday  en  route  home. 

Miss  Roberta  Nuttall  has  arrived  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  are  expected  in  New  York 
from  England  to-day.  They  will  come  to  this  coast  imme- 
diately. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  family  have  returned 
to  the  city,  after  passing  eighteen  months  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  occupying  their  residence  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Octavia  Streets. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett 
have  returned  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Hastings  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Hemphill,  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  are  at  the  Hotel  Imperial, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  lamily  have  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  been  visiting  Boston 
during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  expected  back  from  the 
East  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Daniel  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  has  returned  from  his 
European  trip.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill,  is  in  Spain, 
where  she  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  the  Misses  Tucker,  of  Oakland, 
are  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lake  are  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  in 
London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  and  Miss  Nellie  Jollifle  left  last  Thursday  for  a  pro- 
longed Eastern  visit. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  have  been  passing  the 
week  at  Palo  Alto. 

Captain  Charles  Goodall,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Goodall,  and  Miss 
Tinie  Goodall  have  returned  from  Europe  and  are  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  SIoss, 
Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss  have  returned 
to  the  city,  after  passing  six  months  at  their  cottage  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee,  nee  Durbrow,  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving  will  leave  next  week  on  a  visit  to 
Denver. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Huddart  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hunter,  at  Sedgwick  Park,  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Haxton,  formerly  Miss  Sallie  Thibault, 
who  is  now  in  Paris,  has  been  delivered  of  a  son. 

Mr.  J.  Calegaris  has  returned  to  the  city  after  making  a 
prolonged  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  Marie  Withrow  has  returned  from  Europe  and  will 
receive  on  Thursdays  at  her  home,  925  Pine  Street.  Miss 
Eva  Withrow  remained  in  Paris  with  her  mother.  She  has 
taken  a  studio  near  Clichy,  and  wfll  probably  remain  in 
France  a  year  or  two. 

Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta,  Miss  Clotilde  Acosta,  and  the 
Messrs.  Acosta  have  postponed  their  departure  for 
Mazatlan  until  November  18th.  They  will  be  away  eight 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  are  occupying  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  on  Sacramento  Street,  during 
her  absence  in  the  East. 

Miss  Mamie  Burke  is  a  guest  at  the  Naglee  place  in  San 
Jose. 

General  John  H.  Dickinson  has  returned  from  a  three 
weeks*  trip  to  Humboldt  County. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  will  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few- 
days,  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  John  Belts  Metcalf. 
who  has  been  his  guest  during  her  visit  to  California,  He 
will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  in  New  York  city  until  his 
congressional  duties  call  him  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Gen- 
eral Cutting  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Nellie  Cutting,  will 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  country-place  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Metcalf,  in  Westchester.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wencesloa  Loaiza,  Miss  Loaiza,  Miss 
Amparo  Loaiza,  and  Mr.  Wencesloa  Loaiza,  Jr.,  left  last 
Thursday  for  a  month's  visit  at  Guaymas.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Eloisa  Andrade,  daughter  of  General 
Andrade,  who  will  pass  six  months  in  Guaymas  visitinc 
relatives.     Her  trip  is  made  in  the  interests  of  her  health. 

Miss  Daisy  Willard  has  returned  from  a  three  months' 
visit  to  friends  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California, 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  left  last  Tuesday  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Fresno. 

Miss  Grace  Thome  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  have  removed  to  2717  Pine 
Street,  and  wfll  receive  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
during  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Audenreid  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  they  will  pa-cs  the  winter. 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mrs.  Woods,  in  Stockton. 

Mr.  Joseph  May  will  leave  for  New  York  on  October 
30th,  and  will  pass  several  weeks  there  and  in  other  Eastern 
cities. 

Air.  Rudolph  Neumann  is  expected  to  return  next  month 
from  Un  alas  lea,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt  are  entertaining  their  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherman,  at  their  residence. 

Miss  Mamie  Hatch  is  visiting  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes,  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Honolulu  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Mr. 
F.  M.  Hatch. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane  is  on  a  brief  visit  to  friends  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  will  receive  on  Thursdays  during 
the  winter  at  her  residence,  2210  Devisadero  Street. 

Mrs.  Laura  Buffandeau  will  receive  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  each  month  at  her  home,  1715  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  are  passing  a  month 
in  a  cottage  at  Tuxedo. 

Mrs.  Susan  Crooks  has  leased  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Will- 
iam H.  Smith,  corner  of  Buchanan  and  Sacramento  Streets, 
for  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  tUc  Hooker,  have  returned 
from  their  southern  trip,  and  are  occupying  their  new  resi- 
dence on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  have  leased  their  residence 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  to  Mr.  Frank  Johnson. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe  and  Miss  Camilla  Ashe  left  on  Thurs- 
day tor  Washington,  D,  C,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Moorhead,  of  San  Jose,  will  soon  leave  to 
visit  the  East. 

Miss  Marie  Naglee,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Harvey 
Robbins  we  announced  this  month,  wfll  return  from  the 
East  to  her  home  in  San  lose  early  in  November. 

Mrs,  E.  E.  Goodrich,  of  El  Quito,  is  slowly  recovering 
from  her  recent  illness.  She  is  passing  the  season  in  Berke- 
ley and  will  remain  there  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  George  Helyet,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  is  passing 
several  weeks  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  of  San  ^jose,  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Kiltie  Smith,  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  Miss  Lottie  Clark  will  leave 
soon  to  pass  the  winter  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  James  Ashley  Turner  wjll  soon  leave  (or  Japan, 
where  Lieutenant  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  ordered. 
She  wfll  be  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  and  Mrs,  George  D.  Strickland 
have  decided  not  to  make  the  trip,  as  they  originally  in- 
tended. 


Sick-Headache?    Beech am  s  Pills  will  relieve. 


RECENT    WILLS. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell  the  following 
testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

After  the  payment  of  his  just  debts  he  bequeaths  all  of  his 
estate  to  George  Staacke,  Henry  Pichoir,  and  John  W.  C. 
Maxwell  in  trust  for  the  purposes  and  trusts  following,  to 
wit :  To  take  charge  of,  manage  and  invest  all  funds,  and 
to  leave  all  real  estate,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  invest  in 
any  manner  they  deem  safe  and  proper,  and  to  change  any 
of  said  investments  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  to  the 
interest  of  his  estate,  and  in  trust  to  pay  and  expend  from 
the  interest,  rents,  and  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  one-third 
of  the  net  income  to  his  wife,  Teresa  Bell,  and,  secondly 

To  pay  to  his  said  wife  such  a  monthly  allowance  as  his 
estate  will  warrant ;  a  monthly  allowance  for  the  support, 
maintenance,  and  education  ol  his  children,  Thomas 
Frederick  Bell,  Mary  Teresa  Bell.  Rebecca  Bell,  Muriel 
Bell,  Reginald  Bell,  and  Eusticc  Bell,  and  upon  the  further 
trust  that  upon  his  youngest  child  arriving  at  the  age  of 
majority,  then  the  said  trustees  shall  pay,  deliver,  and  con- 
vey to  his  said  wife,  Teresa  Bell,  one-third  of  his  estate 
and  the  remainder  of  his  estate  shall  be  divided  among  his 
children,  share  and  share  alike  ;  that  is  to  say  Thomas 
Frederick,  Mary  Teresa,  Rebecca,  Muriel,  Reginald,  and 
Eustice. 

He  nominated  George  Staacke,  Henry  Pichoir,  and  J.  W. 
C.  Maxwell,  all  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
the  executors  of  his  last  wfll  and  testament,  and  requested 
that  no  bonds  be  required  from  them,  or  either  of  them,  in 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  execution  of  their  trust  as 
such  executors  or  as  trustees;  and  in  the  event  that  they 
should  consider  it  advisable  to  sell  any  portion  of  bis  real 
estate  or  personal  property,  he  authorized  them  to  sell  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  upon  such  terms  and  prices  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  estate, 
without  an  order  from  the  probate  or  any  other  court.  He 
declared  that  all  of  his  estate  is  community  property.  The 
will  was  executed  February  3,  1892.  The  property  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $2, 000,000  or  more. 

Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Leila  Alexander,  daughter  of 
Colonel  C.  T.  Alexander,  assistant  surgeon -general,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Emory,  of  New  York,  will  take 
place  in  the  latter  city  next  Wednesday.  Miss  Alexander 
visited  friends  here  several  months  ago,  and  was  extensively 
entertained. 

General  0.  O.  Howard,  U.S. A., and  Lieutenant  Charles 
G.  Treat,  U.  S.  A.,  have  gone  to  Europe  on  a  six  weeks' 
trip. 

Lieutenant  C.  Douglas  Pennant,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly 
executive  officer  of  the  Lancaster,  returned  from  the  Asiatic 
Station  on  the  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  and  is  now  on  duty  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  supervising  the  completion  of  the  new 
cruiser  Olyntpia. 

Lieutenant  John  P.  Finley,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  further  duty 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  will  join  his  company. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Iroquois  to  the  Independence   at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  McKinstry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  at 
West  Point,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  sister,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  is  visiting  him  for  a  few  weeks,  but  is  ex- 
pected here  early  in  November,  after  a  prolonged  absence 
in  Europe. 

General  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A,  Miles,  V.  S.  A.,  have  taken 
the  house  owned  by  Representative  Newberry  on  the  north 
side,  in  Chicago.     Their  daughter  and  son  are  with  them. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever  and  Miss  McKeeverwfll  pass 
the  winter  in  Chicago. 


"Christopher  Columbus,"  the  new  opera  by 
Messrs.  Hinz  and  Waldeck,  will  be  produced  this 
(Saturday)  evening  at  the  San  Francisco  Verein. 
The  preparations  for  it  are  most  elaborate,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  There  will  be  a  ball  and 
supper  after  the  performance. 


Bourke  Cockran  is  credited  with  this  sage  observa- 
tion :  "lam  satisfied  that  it  doesn't  make  very  much 
difference  to  the  country,  and  T  sometimes  think  it 
will  not  to  the  Democratic  party,  whether  Harrison 
or  Cleveland  is  elected,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
other  Democrats  who  are  of  my  opinion."  That  is 
what  Mr.  Cockran  says  in  private. 


In  retaliation  for  the  statement  by  Dr.  Lombroso, 
the  Italian  scholar,  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  perfectly  sincere  woman,"  a  leading  woman's 
club  in  Philadelphia  has  solemnly  resolved  that  "  it 
is  as  natural  for  the  average  man  to  lie  as  to  eat." 
Let  this  go  no  further. 


—  The  pretty  costume  Helen  Bertkam 
wears  as  "  Miss  Hellyet"  is  one  that  San  Francisco 
ladies  may  well  admire,  for  it  is  a  native  product. 
The  hat  and  gown  were  designed  and  the  costume, 
from  the  topmost  bow  of  her  bonnet  to  the  loes  of 
her  pretty  bottincs,  was  made  up  at  The  Maze,  the 
modern  department  store  on  Market  and  Taylor 
Streets.  It  is  as  dainty  and  artistic  a  gown,  with  its 
soft  harmonies  of  color  and  effective  draping,  as  the 
famous  couturiers  of  Pans  or  London  could  pro- 
duce ;  and,  not  only  did  The  Maze  make  it,  but  the 
same  store  furnished  all  the  little  accessories,  the 
gloves,  and  the  noticeably  pretty  shoes  that  made  the 
costume  complete.  The  Maze  is  always  in  the  front 
rank  of  fashion,  and  it  has  taste  and  originality  as 
well. 


—  Mr.  S.  Strozysski,  corner  of  Ellis  and 
Leavenworth  Streets,  the  leading  ladies'  hair-dresser, 
has  ieturned  from  abroad  and  is  again  superintend- 
ing all  work  personally.  He  has  also  reduced  all  his 
prices. 

—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

—  Gumps'  new  art  galleries  at  113  Geary 
Street  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  has 
received  his  winter  invoices  of  underwear  and  hosiery. 


Fine 
Work 
Only. 

Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

MANLY  PURITY 

To  cleanse  the  Wood,  iHn,  and  ■carp  of  every 
eruption,  Impurity,  and  dUease,  ■whether  simple, 
scrofulous,  hereditary,  or  ul- 
cerative, no  agency  In  tho 
world  1b  bo  speedy,  econom- 
ical,   and    unfailing    u    the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,  consisting  of 
Cuticcka,  the  great  skin  cure, 
CcncuRA  Boap,  an  exquisite 
ekln  purifier  and  beautlfier, 
and  CtmctTRA  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier 
and  greatest  of  humor  remedies.  In  a  word,  they 
are  the  greatest  skin  cures,  blood  purifiers,  and 
humor  remedies  of  modern  times,  and  may  be  used 
In  the  treatment  of  every  humor  and  disease,  from 
eczema  to  scrofula,  with  the  moat  gratifyiDg  and 
unfailing  success.  Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Coep.,  Boston. 
"  How  to  Cure  Blood  Humors  "  mailed  free. 


PLE9,  blackheads,  red,  rough  hands  and  fall- 
ing hair  cured  by  Ccticcra  Soap. 


PIM 


A 


RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

In  one  minute  the  Cutlcnra  Anti- 
Pain  Plaster  relieves  rheumatic,  sci- 
atic, hip,  kidney,  chest,  and  muscular 
pains  and  weaknesses.    Price,  25c. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG   &  CO. 


"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 

In  Quarts  and  Pints. 
— from — 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all    Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAJfX  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  4,4.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

LOVE'S   CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Call-room,  fancy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


— FOR— 

COMFORT  and  HILL  CLIBIBIXG 


"Rambler  Leads  Them  All." 

Catalogue  free. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

221-225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave.  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston.  Washington. 

it6o  and  17/Ti  BmaHwav.  New  York. 


For  Men's,  Boy's,  and 
Children's  Finest  Cloth- 
ing, go  to 


ROOS    BROS. 


27  to  37  KEARXY  ST. 


For  Finest  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Underwear, 
House  Coats,  Gowns. 
Bath  Robes,  Satchels, 
Traveling    Shawls, 


Rugs,   Etc. 
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AN    OUTDOOR    RECEPTION. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

On  these  green  bonks,  where  falls  too  soon 
The  shade  of  autumn's  afternoon, 
The  south  wind  blowing  soft  and  sweet, 

The  water  gliding  at  my  feet, 

The  distant  northern  range  uplit 
By  the  slant  sunshine  over  it. 

With  changes  of  the  mountain  mist 

From  tender  blush  to  amethyst, 

The  valley's  stretch  of  shade  and  gleam 

Fair  as  in  Mirza's  Bagdad  dream, 

With  glad  young  faces  smiling  near 

And  merry  voices  in  my  ear, 

1  sit,  methiaks,  as  Hafix  might 

In  Iran's  Garden  of  Delight. 

For  Persian  roses  blushing  red. 

Aster  and  gentian  bloom  instead ; 

For  Shiraz  wine,  this  mountain  air ; 

For  feast,  the  blueberries  which  1  -,hare 

With  one  who  profleis  with  stained  hands 

Her  gleanings  from  yon  pasture  lands, 

WQd  fruit  that  art  and  culture  spoil, 

The  harvest  of  an  unfilled  soil ; 

And  with  her  one  whose  tender  eyes 

Reflect  the  change  of  April  skies, 

Midway  'twixt child  and  maiden  yet. 

Fresh  as  spring's  earliest  violet ; 

And  one  whose  look  and  voice  and  ways 

Make  where  she  goes  idyllic  days  ; 

And  one  whose  sweet.  stQl  countenance 

Seems  dreamful  of  a  child's  romance  ; 

And  others,  welcome  as  are  these. 

Like  and  unlike,  varieties 

Of  pearls  on  nature's  chaplet  strung — 

And  all  are  fair,  for  all  are  young. 

liathered  from  seaside  cities  old. 

From  midland  prairie,  lake,  and  wold. 

From  the  great  wheat-fields,  which  might  feed 
The  hunger  of  a  world  at  need, 

In  healthful  change  of  rest  and  play 
Their  school-vacations  glide  away. 
No  critics  these :  they  only  see 
An  old  and  kindly  friend  in  me, 
In  whose  amused,  indulgent  look 
Their  innocent  mirth  has  no  rebuke ; 
And,  finding  midst  my  rugged  rhymes 
Set  to  harsh  notes  of  evQ  times. 
And  graver  themes  on  minor  keys 
Of  life's  and  death's  solemnities, 
Some  lighter,  happier  strains  more  fit 
To  move  the  heart  than  sadden  it — 
Hints  of  the  boyhood  of  the  man, 
Youth  viewed  from  life's  meridian — 
Half  seriously  and  half  in  play, 
My  pleasant  interviewers  pay 
Their  visit  in  the  simplest  way. 
As  yonder  solitary-  pine 
Is  ringed  below  with  flower  and  vine. 
More  favored  than  that  lonely  tree. 
The  bloom  of  girlhood  circles  me. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  of  youth 
I  half  forgot  my  age's  truth  ; 
The  shadow  of  my  life's  long  dale 
Runs  backward  on  the  dial-plate, 
Until  it  seems  a  step  might  span 
The  gulf  between  the  boy  and  man. 

My  young  friends  smile,  as  if  some  jay 

On  bleak  December's  leafless  spray 

Essayed  to  sing  the  songs  of  May. 

Well,  let  them  smile,  and  live  to  know, 

When  their  brown  locks  are  flecked  with  snow, 

Tis  tedious  to  be  always  sage 

And  pose  the  dignity  of  age. 

While  so  much  of  our  early  lives 

On  memory's  play-ground  still  survives, 

And  owns,  as  at  the  present  hour, 

The  spell  of  youth's  magnetic  power. 

Bot  though  I  feel,  with  Solomon, 

"Tis  pleasant  to  behold  the  sun, 

I  would  not  if  I  could  repeat 

A  life  which  still  is  good  and  sweet ; 

I  keep  in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 

A  not  uncheerful  step  with  lime, 

And,  grateful  for  all  blessings  sent, 

I  go  the  common  way,  content 

To  make  no  new  experiment. 

On  easy  terms  with  law  and  fate. 

For  what  must  be  I  calmly  wait. 

And  trust  the  path  I  can  not  see — 

That  God  is  good  sufficeth  me. 

And  when  at  last  upon  life's  play 

The  curtain  falls,  I  only  pray 

That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth. 

And  a$c  in  Heaven's  immortal  youth, 

And  all  our  loves  and  longing  prove 

The  foretaste  of  diviner  love  i 

The  day  is  done.     Its  afterglow 
Along  the  west  is  burning  slow. 
My  victor*,  like  birds,  have  flown  ; 
1  hear  their  voices,  fainter  grown, 
And  dimly  through  the  dusk  I  see 
Their  'kerchieft  wave  goodnight  to  mc— 
l-ichl  hearts  of  i;irlriood.  knowing  naught 
Of  all  the  cheer  their  coming  brought ; 
And,  in  their  Koin^;,  unaware 
Of  silent-following  feet  of  prayer: 
Heaven  make  iheir  budding  promise  good 
With  flower*  of  graciout  womanhood  ! 

—  PfevtntBtr  St.  Xkfotas. 


An-    Von   V.||.,«    ■ 
If  so.  of  course  you  arc  bilious,  which  also  implies 
that  you  have  a  dull  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right 
side,   nausea,   sick  headache,   furred   tongue,   sour 
breath,  and  indigestion.      Ho  nidi   Hit- 

t  «|  is  what  you  want,  f'ronipt  relief  follows  its  use 
in  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  malaria, 
rheumatism,  kidney  trouble,  and  nervousness. 
Physicians  unqualifiedly  recommend  it. 


A     SEMINARY    ALARMED. 

The  Story  of  the  Burglary  at  Minerva  House. 

He  was  very  obviously  not  a  respectable  person  ; 
but  there  was  a  redeeming  trace  of  humor  in  his  face 
and  a  frankness  in  his  conversation  which  almost  dis- 
armed criticism.  He  might  very  well  have  asked  me 
for  a  fill  of  tobacco  (we  were  fellow-travelers  in  a 
third-class  carriage),  without  telling  me  that  he  had 
not  smoked  a  pipe  for  eighteen  months  ;  still  less 
necessary  was  it  to  add  that  he  considered  himself 
uncommonly  (though  that  was  not  his  word)  lucky 
that  the  period  of  abstinence  had  not  been  five  years. 
In  face  of  such  candor,  I  fell  it  no  presumption  to 
inquire,  in  a  friendly  tone,  how  he  and  the  laws  of 
his  country  had  managed  to  fall  out.  Pulling  luxuri- 
ously at  his  pipe,  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  de- 
cided apparently  that  I  was  a  man  who  could  appre- 
ciate a  reminiscence,  slapped  his  thigh,  and,  with  a 
chuckle,  began  his  story.  I  reproduce  it  with  such 
sacrifices  of  language  as  decorum  extorts  from  pict- 
uresqueness. 

"  I  never  'ad  sech  a  doin'  all  my  life.  I'll  tell  you. 
sir,  "cos  you're  a  gentleman.  Well,  this  was  'ow  it 
was.  Me  and  my  mate  got  wind  of  a  very  touchin" 
little  hoccurrence  as  'ad  took  place  at  a  crib  they 
called  Minervy  'Ouse.  The  young  ladies  as  got  their 
learning  there  took  and  gave  the  missus  a  'luminated 
address  and  a  'andsome  silver  salver  on  the  occasion 
when  the  old  woman  had  bin  teachin'  of  'em  five- 
and-twenty  year.  It  were  a  real  'andsome  salver, 
and  me  and  Bill  saw  it  in  the  shop-winder  before  it 
went  up  to  the  'ouse.  Well,  sir,  me  and  Bill  had 
bin  working  'ard  for  five-and- twenty  year,  too  — 
mighty  'ard  some  of  it  on  "l-t  majesty's  'lowance  o' 
grub — and  we  thought  we  'ad  as  good  a  right  to  that 
salver  as  the  missus.  She  could  'ave  the  address, 
and  we'd  call  it  square.  So  one  dark  night  we 
packed  up  the  tools  and  started  for  Minervy  'Ouse. 
We  knowed  about  where  the  plate  was  kep'  ;  it  lay 
in  a  chest  in  the  old  lady's  room  on  the  second  floor, 
and  we  knowed  about  where  a  ladder  was.  too,  and  we 
reckoned  we  could  persuade  the  old  lady  to  lay  quiet, 
so  we  'adn't  much  fear  of  the  job  goin'  wrong.  Well 
— trouble  you  for  another  fill,  sir — when  we  come 
over  the  wall  and  got  near  the  'ouse,  Bill  'e  says : 
'  'Ere's  luck ;  we  don't  want  no  ladder  ;  they  got  the 
fire-escape  up  agin  the  wall ;  and,  jedge  me,  if  it 
ain't  slap  by  the  missus's  winder  ! '  You  may  guess, 
sir,  as  we  said  grace,  for  gettin'  the  ladder  hout  was 
the  ticklish  bit,  on  account  of  the  gardener  sleeping 
'andy  to  it.  'Lord!  it's  easy  as  drinkin','  says  I. 
'  Up  we  goes  and  there  we  are  ! '  Up  we  went,  sir 
— I  fust  and  Bill  follering.  The  escape  was  beautiful 
goin',  and  o"  course  no  one  could  spot  us  ;  but  I  told 
Bill  to  stay  near  the  bottom  and  give  me  a  shout  if 
any  one  came  round.  Well,  then,  up  I  goes,  sir, 
soft  and  sure ;  and  soon  I  was  a-standin"  with  my 
'ead  just  out  o'  the  escape,  and  not  three  feet  below 
the  winder.  I  'adn't  made  a  sound,  sir — swelp  me  I 
'adn't,  and  it  was  all  goin'  beautiful.  Things  was  so 
quiet  that  I  'ailed  Bill  and  told  him  10  come  up  and 
bring  the  sack  for  the  stuff ;  and  he  come  up  and  we 
waited  'arf  a  minute  and  'card  notbink. 

"  '  Now  'ist  me  up,  old  man,"  says  I,  '  and  I'll  do 
the  trick.'  Bill  was  just  a-puttin'  his  shoulder  under 
my  leg  to  'ist  me,  when,  all  on  a  suddent,  the  devil's 
old  shindy  begun.  A  bell  rung,  there  was  shrieks 
of  '  Fire  !  fire ! '  then  a  lot  of  runnin'  about  and  a 
bit  o"  laughin'  and  screechin' ;  and  then  the  escape 
begun  to  move.  You  may  suppose,  sir.  as  we 
wasn't  over  and  above  pleased.  We  got  down  into 
the  escape  and  lay  still,  sir,  and  the  old  thing  moved 
like  winkin'.  Some  one  down  below  says,  '  Lor, 
Millie,  ain't  it  "eavy?"  But  we  traveled,  sir,  all  the 
same.  Presently  we  stopped  ;  and  I  says  to  Bill, 
'Can  we  clear?'  'Not  it,'  says  'e  ;  'there's  a 
crowd  on  'em  down  below.'  '  Curse  the  fire  ! '  says 
I  ;    '  can    ye  see   it?'     '  No."  says    Bill  ;    '  blamed 

if '    Jest  at  that  minute,  sir,  we  'eard  a  winder 

open  ;  and,  thump  !  somethin'  soft  come  tumblin' 
down  on  me,  driving  my  'ead  into  my  shoulders 
and  my  feet  into  Bill's  mouth.  You  should  'ave 
'eard  Bill !  Then  the  soft  thing  giv"  a  awful 
screech,  and,  thump!  come  another,  and  my  'ead 
come  further  into  my  neck  and  my  toes  go  further 
down  old  Bill's  throat.  Thump  come  another,  and 
then  another  ;  and  that  started  us,  and  we  all 
bundled  off  to  the  bottom  of  the  escape  like  a  flash 
o'  lightning— Bill  at  the  bottom,  me  next,  and  the 
rest  of  "em— they  was  gals,  sir— screamin',  and 
'ollerin*.  and  gigglin'  like  mad.  Bedlam  worn't  in  it 
with  that  escape,  sir.  Then,  when  we  touched 
bottom,  first  thing  I  noo  was  some  one  aturnin" 
the  garden-'ose  full  on  me,  while  a  fat  old  gal 
shouted  oul,  'Now,  then.  Rule  13 — use  the  'ose 
freely  ! '  They  did  use  it.  sir  ;  soon  as  ever  I  tried 
to  sing  oul,  I  got  a  gallon  o"  best  Thames  druv'  into 
me.  sixteen  'orse-powcr,  and  took  down  more  water 
than  ever  I  did  afore.  Last,  the  old  gal  with  the 
book—  cr  as  was  shoutin*  'Rule  13'— twigged  me 
and  Bill,  and  then  (he  fun  begun  over  again  Way 
weni  the  book  and  Rub-  13  ;  "way  wenl  all  I  he  gals 
as 'ad  conic  down  with  us  in  the  escape— and  there 
was  above  a  dozen,  sir,  I'll  take  mv  oath  :  and  they 
stopped  tingin'  out  'Fire J1    and   begun    to    'oiler 

I    i"  BUI :  '  Ti .  h.  Bill  ? 

But  Bill,  'e  groaned  and  damned  me  for  breakin'  his 
teeth,  .aid  lay  still,  wringin'  oul  his  clothes  ;  and 
afore  he  come  to   iniself  ihe  gardener  was  sitlin'  on 


his  "ead,  and  the  copper  'ad  mine  tucked  away  com- 
fa'ble  under  his  arm,  and  the  game  was  jest  about 
up,  sir. 

"  Well,  sir.  look  at  it.  If  there'd  bin  a  fire  it  'ud 
'a'  been  jest  'ell's  own  luck,  and  there  'ud  'a'  bin  an 
end  of  it.  But,  Lord  bless  ye,  there  never  warn't  no 
fire  !  When  they  brought  us  to  the  old  gal,  so  as  she 
could  charge  us,  there  she  was,  with  about  twenty 
pretty  young  ladies  all  round  'er,  all  on  'em  in 
the  neatest  bathin'-dresses  you  ever  see,  with  their 
'eads  in  sponge  bags  so  as  not  to  spile  their  'air  ;  and 
the  old  gal  smiled  and  laughed,  and  she  says  :  '  So 
very  fortunate,  Mr.  Constable,  that  it  occurred  to- 
night, hotherwise  we  might  not  'ave  detected  these 
wicked  men.'  Then  I  up  an"  says  :  '  It's  the  fortin" 
o"  war,  mum,  and  we  ain't  complainin';  but  I'd  take 
it  kindly,  mum,  if  you'd  tell  us  what  in  the  old  un's 
name  you  might  be  up  to,  for  I  don't  see  no  more 
fire  nor  I  could  put  on  the  end  of  my  thumb  and  heat 
for  a  relish.'  And  she  says:  'You  don't  deserve, 
man,  as  'ow  I  should  tell  ye  anythink,  but,  as  ye 
arsk,  it  'appens  that  you  madeyer  wicked  attempt  on 
the  night  of  hour  fire  drill' — and  it's  a  fact,  sir  ;  the 
copper  told  me  'imself.  Once  a  week  them  gals  git 
up  a  fire  out  of  their  own  'eads,  put  on  their  bathin'- 
dresses,  tumble  down  that  there  escape,  and  garden 
'ose  'emselves  at  the  bottom.  That's  '  fire  drill,'  that 
is,  sir.     And  you  may  bet  as  'ow  I  shan't  forgit  it." 

He  mopped  his  brow.  A  sudden  vision  of  the 
young  ladies  descending  in  an  avalanche  on  him  and 
Bill  came  across  me,  and  I  burst  out  laughing. 
After  a  moment,  he  laughed,  too.  slapping  his  thigh. 
Then  he  recovered  his  gravity  and  appealed  to  me 
as  a  reasonable  man  : 

"  Once  a  week,  hall  the  year  round,  sir  !  Ain't  it 
handicappin'  a  man,  neither  ?" — St.  James's  Gazette. 


BREAKING    IT    GENTLY. 

"  Is  ii  all  right,  doctor?" 

"Splendid,  Jumble!  Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you." 

"  Is  it  a — a — boy  ?  " 

"  The  picture  of  his  pop." 

"  Doctor,  this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 
It's  selfishness  on  my  part,  though — for  Louisa 
yearned  for  a  daughter  so  fondly." 

"  In  that  case,  Jumble,  she  won't  be  disappointed." 

"  Didn't  you  say  it  was  a  boy,  doctor  ?  " 

"  The  picture  of  his  pop." 

"  But  Louisa  wanted  a  girl." 

"  In  that  case,  Jumble,  as  I  said  before,  she  won't 
be  disappointed,  for  heaven  has  more  than  gratified 
her  desire." 

"  Do  I  understand  you,  doctor — is  it  twins  f" 

"  You  said  you  wanted  a  boy,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  did,  doctor." 

"And  your  wife  wanted  a  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  doctor.  " 

"Well,  then,  my  man,  rest  easily.  Heaven  has 
answered  the  prayers  of  both." 

"  Then  it's  twins?" 

"  But  in  favoring  you,  Jumble,  heaven  has  doubly 
favored  your  wife." 

"And  it's  twins  ?" 

"■  No.  Jumble,  not  exactly.    You  see " 

"  Great  Caesar,  doctor,  you  mystify  me  !  Relieve 
me  of  this  anxiety,  for  pity's  sake.     What  is  it?" 

"  Triplets." — Puck. 


Ayer's  Pills  are  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.  This  medi- 
cine should  be  kept  in  every  family. 

It  is  said  that  an  acre  of  good  fishing  will  yield 
more  food  in  a  week  than  an  acre  of  the  best  land 
will  yield  in  a  year. 

Sickness  Among  Children, 
Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.    Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

_  —Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

•    ♦  -« 

—  Steeuman's  Soothing  Powders  for  teeth- 
ing  babies  and  feverish  children. 


*  ^OETHAGUOTEAA  BOX."  | 

WBSW 

| tasteless-effectual! 

FOB   A 

DISORDERED  LIVER! 

>     Token  as  directed  these  famous  Pills  will 

Grove  marcelloiis  restoratives  to  all  enfeebled 
y  the  above  or  kindred  diseases. 

25  Cents  a  Box, 

i  but  generally  recognized  in  England  and  in 
J  fact  throughout  the  world  to  be  "worth  a 
a  guinea  a  box."  for  the  reason  that  they 
O  WILL  CUKE  a  wide  ranee  ol*  corn- 
's plitlnts,  and  that  they  have  saved  to  many  < 
;"■■  ■■  . :I-  r..rs  not  merely  one  but  manji  guiueas,  id  ■ 
J  doctors'  bills.  ' 

g  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coaling.  1 » 
5  OC  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box.  ]  [ 
£  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  , », 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 


®   No  Alkalies 

ESb'  ^JEa.        — or — 


Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W,  Bate  ill's 


Breakfast  Cocoa, 


which,  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  iess  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester.  Mass. 

Jj  National  Prize  of 

1  6,600  fr.  ^ 

SIX  COLD      <S^r* 
MEDALS  AV    , 


Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


#oV**** 


U/ICL  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
"ire  YOUDdlTFORTHEMOHEr. 


d»  10  Buys  a  1-65.00  Impro»*d  Oxford  Slam 
$IZ  £*•«*  Midline:  psfoct  vorttac  .  rellaMa, 
f.criT  BoUbed,  adapted  to  lijht  aaa  fcr**7  wrk, 
iplrtr  pel  c  ftfaa  latest  Implored  ■IllllilllWli 
tstiatsel  for  0  r**n.     Baj 


FREE.    Each  mbcblc*  i 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 

The  best  and  motl  simple  ma- 
chine made.  Interchangeable 
Type,  into  ail  language;.  Dur- 
nbji',  i-a*io*t  running,  rapid  aa 
anj.  Endorsed  by  the  Cierey 
anil  literary  people.  Send  for 
Elhntntad  Catalogue-  Agent* 
wanted.  Addr,M  S.  Tvpewntrr 
O0..6U  Waah.  St,  Buttou.  Jl»*». 


^Pozzoifi's 

COMPLEXION 


P O  W D E R i  SAFE;  CURATIVE;  BEADTIFYDIG.  |.2.3 

thbeT],I^L.}|  I  pozzonts 


AH  Drug- gists 

Fancy  Storet.   I    TINTS 


October  31,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Rue,  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  I've  heard  of  being 
knocked  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  but  I  never 
heard  of  being  pitched  into  the  middle  of  last  year." 

An  English  health  officer  recently  received  the 
following  note  from  one  of  the  residents  of  his  dis- 
trict :  "  Dear  sir,  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  my  child  aged 
eight  months  is  suffering  of  measles  as  required  by 
Act  of  Parliament." 

Charles  James  Fox  when  canvassing  Westminster, 
applied  to  a  shopkeeper  for  his  vote  and  interest. 
The  man  produced  a  halter,  with  which,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  to  oblige  him.  "  Thank  you,"  replied 
Fox,  "  for  your  kind  offer,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deprive  you  of  so  valuable  a  family  relic." 


Thackeray's  broken  nose  was  always  a  source  of 
amusement  to  Thackeray  himself ;  he  caricatured  it 
in  his  drawings,  he  frequently  alluded  to  it  in  his 
speech  and  in  his  letters,  and  he  was  fond  of  repeat- 
ing Douglas  Jerrold's  remark  to  him  when  he  was  to 
stand  as  godfather  to  a  friend's  son  :  "  Lord,  Thack- 
eray, I  hope  you  won't  present  the  child  with  your 
own  mug  !  " 


A  surgeon  being  sent  for  to  bleed  a  lady  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  did  the  operation  in  such  a  bungling 
manner  that  he  cut  an  artery,  of  which  miscut  the 
lady  subsequently  died.  In  her  will  she  left  him  an 
annuity  of  eight  hundred  francs  "  as  a  balm  to  his 
troubled  conscience,  and  that  by  having  a  compe- 
tence he  may  not  be  obliged  to  cause  others  to  run 
the  same  risk  which  has  resulted  in  my  death." 


A  Maori  whose  requests  for  blankets  had  at  last 
elicited  a  decided  refusal  from  the  missionary,  ex- 
claimed:  "  Kapai  (good);  no  more  blankets,  no 
more  hallelujahs,"  and  thereupon  returned  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  No  less  humorous,  though  in 
another  way,  was  the  plea  of  a  Maori  in  litigation  for 
a  piece  of  land.  Being  called  on  to  tell  the  court  on 
what  proof  he  relied  for  his  title,  he  pointed  to  the 
rival  claimant  and  said  simply  :  "  I  ate  his  father." 


When  Thackeray  was  about  five  years  of  age,  his 
aunt  discovered  the  child  one  morning  parading 
about  in  his  uncle's  bat,  which  exactly  fitted  him. 
Fearing  some  abnormal  and  dangerous  development 
of  the  brain,  she  carried  him  at  once  to  a  famous 
physician  of  the  day,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  Don't  be  afraid,  madam  ;  he  has  a  large  head,  but 
there  s  a  good  deal  in  it ! "  His  brain,  when  he  died, 
fifty-three  years  later,  weighed  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
ounces. 

Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Victoria  were  once 
walking  in  the  garden  at  Eu,  when  he  offered  her  a 
peach.  The  queen  seemed  rather  embarrassed  how 
to  skin  it,  when  Louis  Philippe  took  a  large  clasp- 
knife  from  his  pocket.  "  When  a  man  has  been  a 
poor  devil  like  myself,"  he  said,  "  obliged  to  live  on 
forty  sous  a  day,  he  always  carries  a  knife.  I  might 
have  dispensed  with  it  for  the  last  few  years.  Stili, 
I  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  habit — one  does  not  know 

what  may  happen." 

♦ 

Queen  Austrigilda,  the  wife  of  Gontran,  King  of 
Burgundy,  being  on  her  death-bed,  requested  her 
husband  to  bury  the  two  physicians  who  were  then 
in  attendance  on  her  person,  in  the  same  tomb  with 
herself,  as  she  attributed  her  coming  dissolution  to 
their  want  of  skill.  Like  a  dutiful  husband,  the  king 
not  only  promised  his  young  wife  to  carry  out  her 
request,  but  actually  saw  that  it  was  done.  In  the 
good  old  times  it  was  as  risky  to  be  a  court  physician 
as  it  is  at  present  to  be  a  medicine  man  among  the 
Arizona  or  Oregon  Indians. 


Once,  when  canvassing  Hampshire,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  held  a  meeting  at  a  hotel  which  was  but  dimly 
lighted  at  each  end  by  two  small  windows.  During 
the  noble  lord's  speech,  he  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  cries  of  "  No  !  no  ! "  proceeding  from  a 
little  fat  man  in  one  of  the  windows.  There  were 
loud  calls  to  bring  him  forward  ;  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  promptly  said:  "Pray,  don't  interfere  with 
the  gentleman.  Let  him  remain  in  the  window. 
Providence  has  denied  him  any  intellectual  light ;  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  deprive  him  of  the  light 
of  heaven ! " 

Reginald  de  Koven,  the  composer  of  "  Robin 
Hood,"  gave  a  dinner  recendy  to  a  number  of 
people.  Among  these  was  Francis  Wilson,  a  pain- 
fully timid  man  off  the  stage  (says  the  Recorder). 
Mr.  Wilson  was  seated  near  the  hostess.  "  Have 
you  any  children,  Mr.  Wilson  ?  "  she  asked.  sweeUy. 
"  I  have  two,  thank  you,"  replied  Francis,  with  a 
perceptible  blush.  ' '  Are  they  boys  or  girls  ?  "  beam- 
ingly. "  They  are  both  girls,  I  thank  you,  madam." 
The  eyes  of  the  company  were  upon  him,  and  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  some  query  in  kind, 
and  so  he  asked  :  "  Have  you  any  children,  Mrs.  de 
Koven?"  "Oh,  yes;  I  have  one,  Mr.  Wilson,  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you."  "  Not  at  all,"  mur- 
mured Francis,  now  quite  confused  by  the  vivacity  of 


his  hostess  and  the  close  attention  of  the  guests  ; 
"  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  me,  I  assure  you  !  " 
There  was  immediately  an  unusual  rattling  of  table- 
ware and  a  sudden  resumption  of  general  conversa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  darky  who  was  very  fond 
of  fishing.  Day  after  day  he  used  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  pier  with  his  line  and  hook,  and  generally 
with  a  group  of  little  darkies  around  him.  with  their 
hooks  and  lines.  One  day,  one  of  these  boys  lost 
his  balance  and  tumbled  in.  The  water  was  over  his 
head,  and  it  was  apparent,  if  he  did  not  get  help,  he 
would  drown.  Then  the  old  darky  threw  down  his 
rod,  jumped  in,  and  rescued  the  boy.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  old  man's  heroism.  "  He  is  your 
son?"  I  said.  "No,  sah  ;  no  relation."  "Then 
you  risked  your  life  to  save  that  of  a  child  who  was 
nothing  to  you,  which  makes  your  act  even  more 
heroic."  "  Well,  you  see,  boss,  dat  mizzable  chile 
had  all  de  worms  in  his  pocket." 

"  In  an  art  exhibition  of  London,"  wrote  the  Shah 
of  Persia  in  the  journal  he  kept  during  his  last  visit 
to  Europe,  "we  were  looking  at  a  painting  repre- 
senting an  ass.  I  asked  :  '  What  is  the  price  of  this 
painting?'  The  director  of  the  exhibition,  who  was 
a  corpulent  man,  with  a  white  beard,  looked  up  the 
price-list,  and  said  :  '  One  hundred  English  pounds,' 
which  are  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  Persian 
toman.  I  answered  :  '  The  price  of  a  live  ass  is  at 
die  most  five  pounds  ;  why  should  this  be  so  dear 
when  it  is  only  the  picture  of  an  ass  ?'  The  director 
replied :  '  Because  it  causes  no  expense  and  eats 
neither  hay  nor  oats."  I  said  :  '  Although  it  causes 
no  expense,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  carry 
burdens  nor  give  a  man  a  ride.'    We  both  laughed." 


Mr.  Froude  tells  a  story  of  how  a  native  Maori 
chief,  Tekoi,  managed  to  turn  the  tables  upon  his 
missionary  teacher.  The  chief  had  been  frequently 
warned  by  him  against  the  evil  of  indulgence  in 
"  firewater."  A  day  came,  however,  when  the 
missionary,  in  danger  of  catching  cold,  felt  con- 
strained to  fortify  himself  with  a  glass  of  whisky- 
toddy.  At  the  moment  he  was  about  to  raise  the 
tempting  fluid  to  his  lips,  a  dusky  figure  appeared, 
and,  laying  his  finger  on  the  glass,  said:  "Stop, 
Little  Father  !  If  you  drink  firewater,  you  will  lose 
your  health,  you  will  lose  your  character.  Perhaps 
you  will  lose  your  life.  Nay,  Littie  Father,  you  will 
lose — but  that  shall  not  be.  Your  immortal  soul  is  ! 
more  precious  than  mine.  The  drink  will  hurt  me 
less  than  it  will  hurt  you.  To  save  your  soul,  I  will 
drink  it  myself."     Which  he  did  forthwith. 


"What  they  are  Good  For. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  best  medicine  known. 

First — They  are  purely  vegetable,  in  fact  a  medicated 
food. 

Second—  The  same  dose  always  produces  the  same  effect 
—  other  purgatives  require  increased  doses  and  finally 
cease  acting. 

Tkird—  They  purify  the  blood. 

Fourth—  They  invigorate  the  digestion  and  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Fifth — They  stimulate  the  liver  and  carry  off  vitiated 
bile  and  other  depraved  secretions. 

The  first  two  or  three  doses  tell  the  story.  The  skin  be- 
comes clear,  the  eye  bright,  the  mind  active,  digestion  is 
restored,  cosnveness  cured,  the  animal  vigor  is  recruited, 
and  all  decay  arrested. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar  coated. 


SILVER  CHURN 

BUTTERINE 


BETTER    THAN   CREAMERY    BUTTER- 
COSTS    LESS. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR    IT 


Free  Exhibit,  761  Market  Street. 

ARMOUR    BUTTERINE    CO. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW    YORK: 

Teutonic November  2d  I  Teutonic November  30th 

Britannic November  9th  |  Britannic December  7th 

Majestic November  16th  j  Majestic December  14th 

Germanic November  23d  j  Germanic December  21st 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  .  Agent. 

29  Broadway.  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  Oct.  'j,  2\. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Pugct  Sound  ports  9  A.  M., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16.  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25.  30. 
For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  A.  M.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  A.  M.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
uh  day  at  11  A.M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  istof  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  io  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  stomach  can  deal  with 
a  drop  when  it  cannot  deal 
with  a  spoonful. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  broken  up  into  drops 
invisibly  small ;  each  separate 
drop  is  wrapped  in  glycerine 
so  that  the  taste  is  lost. 

This  is  why  Scott's  Emul- 
sion is  the  easy  and  effectual 
form  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda  combine  in  tonic  ef- 
fect with  the  half-digested  oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on 
it ;  free. 


Scott  &Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oQ — all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $1. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  October  2,   1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

n.oo  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.3a    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.3pp.  m. 


From  SAN    FRANCISCO  for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 
days) — 7.30,  9.00,  11.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  5.40,  6.20  p.  m. 
(Sundays)— 8. 00, 10.00,  n.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  P.  H. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 5.IO,  6.45,  7.45,  0.15,  11.05  *-  M-i  I-45-  3-3°>  5 -co  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.  m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.25  p.  m. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip, 


From   MILL 

VALLEY 

for 

SAN 

FRANCISCO  ( 

week 

days)— 6.25 

6. 

55-  7-58 

9.10 

1 1. 10 

A.  M 

;  3-35 

5-05 

».  M. 

(Sundays) — 8. 

10, 

10.10, 

11.40 

A.  M. 

»-4S. 

^-ss. 

5-15  p- 

M. 

Fare,  40  cents, 

round  trip. 

From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 
—6-45.  7-"5.  s-l5<  9-5°.  "-45  a.  M.;  2.25.  4.05,  5.45  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  u. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.00  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Lkave 
t  Francisco. 


7.30  A. 
3-=5  P- 

S.OO  A. 


m.  Week  Days 

M.  Week  Days 

Sundays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
To  males, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.20  a.m.  Week  Days 
6.10  p.  m.  Week  Days 
6.15  p.  H.  Sundays 


7.30  A 

3-35  *"■ 


M.  Week  Days 
m.  Saturdays 


Howards,    j 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero,     f0-20  A-  "^^V5 
and  Way      6-10  p-  "■  Week  Davs 
Stations.      | 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloraa  and  Point  Reyes,  $1,25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  S2.50 ;  Cazadero,  S3.00.         » 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
Si. 00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francibco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.   Line   to    New   York,    via    Panama 
Steamers  will  g-iil  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 

each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 

America. 

Through  line  sailings — Nov.  5th,  SS.  San  Juan ;  Nov. 

15th,  SS.  City  of  New  York ;  Nov.  25th,  SS.  San  Bias. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Man2anilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad.  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan   and    China   Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.. ...  ...Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  It. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  If. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  olnce,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAKT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANCE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  BE.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic. , . .  Wednesday,  November  16 

Belgic Thursday,  December  1G 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office.  Room  74.  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mall  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gcn'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice.  Traffic  .Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  STSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

From  Sept.   3,  1892.         |     arrive? 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento 7.1s   r. 

7.30  a.     Hay-wards,  NQes,  and  San  Jose..  *  12.15   ?. 
Nfles  and  San  Jose; J     6.15   p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga, 

and  Santa  Rosa 6.15   P. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-15   r- 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45   r. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45   p. 

9.00  A.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,   EI   Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45   P. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton •    8.45  p. 

12.coM.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

*  1. 00   p.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  p. 

1.30  P.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.45   p- 

3.00  p.  Haywards,   NQes,  and  San  Jose" .  9.45  a. 

4.00   P.  Martinez,  San   Ramon,  Stockton, 

Lodi,  Merced,  and  Fresno 9.45  a. 

4.00  P.     Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and 

Santa  Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.30  P.     Benicia,  Esparto,  Sacramento 10.45  A- 

4.30   P.     Woodland  and  Oroville >°-45  a. 

*  4.30  P.     Niles  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.30  p.    Los    Angeles    Express,    Fresno, 

Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.30   p.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 8.45  a. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose..  7-45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.15  a. 

J     7.00  P.    Vallejo t    8.45  p. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRtZ  DIVISION. 

t  7-45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose\  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  t  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centrevflle,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20  p. 

*  2.15   P.     Centrevflle,   San  Jose',  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  A. 

4.45   P.     Centrevflle,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Towneend  Sts. 

*  7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations *    2 .  38  p. 

t     7-30  a.     Monterey   and  Santa   Cruz  Sun- 
day Excursions \     8.28   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gflroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Nli- 
gue],  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6. 10   p. 

t     9.30  a.     "Sunday    Excursion"   Train   to 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.     \     2.45   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   p.     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3.30   p. 

*  2.30   p.     San   Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,    Pacific   Grove,   and 

principal  Way  Stations *  10.37  A- 

*  3-30  P.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos.  and 

principal  Way  Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

0.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo   Park   and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7.30  p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  be  able  honesdy  to 
say  that  you  have  the  best  goods  in  the 
market,  but  the  manner  in  which  you  will 
tell  that  big  and  truthful  fact  is  as  great  a 
thing. — St.  Louis  Artist  Printer. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing   Sunday,   April    24,    1892,   and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot.  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  If.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  0.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  h. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25. 
7-55.  9-3o-  "-30  *•  M-i  1-400-40.  5-05  f-  w. 
Saturday-s  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  A-  N.i  2-?5.  4-05.  5-35  *"-  »■ 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays— -8.3 5,  10.05.  "-35  *■  M-I  2-Q5.  4-Q5.  5-3Q.  6-5Q  f.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

WUK 
Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  «. 
5-05  P-   M- 

8.00    A.  M, 
9.30   A.   M. 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

IO.4OA.  M. 

6.05  P.  U. 

7- 'l  >'■  '■<- 

8. 50  A.M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  H. 

8.00  A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.9SP.M. 

IO.30A.  M. 

6.  to  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

8.O0    A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

8. OO   A.  M. 

Guemevflle, 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.30 A.  M 
6.IOP.M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
505  P.   M. 

8.00   A.  H. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma        10.40  a.  m. 
and           '  6.05  P.  M. 
Glen  Ellen. 

8.50A.M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.   M. 

8.00   A.  M. 
5.OO    P.    M. 

Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m. 
1   6.05  P.  M. 

IO.3OA.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyseryflle  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala. 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kclseyvflle,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
lett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue' Lakes,  Witter  Springs.  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport, 
Wfllits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport. 
Usal.  HydesvilJc.  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah. 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  Gucrnevflle,  S3. 75 ;  to 
Sonoma.  $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  S1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  S1.50 ;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25 ; 
to  Cloverdale.  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  S3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  Si  .So  ;  to  Gucrneville,  $2. 50  ;  to  Sonoma,  5'  : 
to  Glen  Ellen.  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery-  Street,  and  » 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  31,  1892. 


It  is  granted  to  a  few  writers  to  wake  in  their  read- 
ers a  feeling  of  personal  affection.  No  author  pos- 
sessed this  strange  power  more  strongly  than  Walter 
Scott.  Next  to  him  might  come  Alexandre  Dumas- 
Dumas  pire.  Dumasjfls,  with  all  his  fineness,  his 
wit,  his  captivating  contemporaneousness,  his  razor- 
edged  keenness,  his  languidly  mocking  cynicism,  had 
not  a  trace  of  it.  The  son  was  a  cold  and  cutting 
analyst,  the  father  an  incomplete  genius,  a  giant,  a 
pigmy,  all  fire,  all  imagination,  all  childish  naivete, 
warm-hearted,  impulsive,  absurd,  grandiose,  theat- 
rical— a  creature  of  the  tropics  in  whom  a  strain  of 
black  blood  ran  dark  beside  the  blood  of  French 
soldiers  and  French  peasants. 

There  is  something  about  this  great,  titanic, 
superb,  ridiculous  Dumas  that  reminds  one  of 
Walter  Scott.  Their  readers  loved  them  as  few 
authors  have  had  the  fortune  to  be  loved  by  admir- 
ing thousands.  They  wrote  at  nearly  the  same  time 
the  same  class  of  books.  They  both  were  the  great 
romantic  writers  of  their  age,  and  of  all  ages.  They 
both  had  a  rich  and  splendid  humor — that,  in  the 
Frenchman  followed  the  bent  of  his  nationality  and 
became  wit  and  epigram,  and  in  the  Scotchman 
turned  to  the  broadly  mirthful  personations  of  such 
types  as  Caleb  Balderstone  and  Wamba.  They 
both  were  possessed  of  an  unfailing  fund  of  ideas, 
both  wrote  with  an  amazing  ease  and  rapidity,  both 
let  their  works  suffer  by  a  lack  of  care  and  finish, 
both  made  great  sums  of  money,  rose  quickly  to  great 
heights,  started  great  establishments  and  settled 
down  to  lives  of  mediaeval  splendor — and  both  died 
poor  and  forsaken  by  the  sycophants  of  their  beaux 
jours. 

Their  vie  intime,  however,  was  as  different  as  their 
talents  were  similar.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be 
more  simple,  more  peaceful,  more  quietly  retired 
than  the  life  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  a  life  of 
open-handed  hospitality  in  a  stately  house,  in  a  far, 
cold  country  where  the  spring  is  late  and  the  twi- 
lights long,  where  the  days  passed  tranquilly  in  work 
and  the  society  of  his  beloved  dogs,  his  mild-eyed 
Charlotte,  and  his  faithful  henchman  Tom  Purdy. 
Across  the  channel,  in  the  fierce  whirlpool  of  the  Paris 
of  that  day,  his  brother  craftsman  was  making  a  first 
attempt  to  win  place  in  that  world  which  Balzac  had 
said  can  only  be  conquered  by  the  highest  genius  or 
the  lowest  corruption.  "  You  must  either  rend  your 
way  through  the  crowd  like  a  cannon-ball  or  creep 
through  it  silently  like  a  pestilence."  So  says  Vau- 
trin,  who  ought  to  know. 

And  in  the  middle  of  it,  Dumas  rent  his  way.  He 
astounded  a  world  that  pines  under  the  weight  of  an 
eternal  ennui.  He  flew  back  and  forth  across  the 
web  of  Parisian  life  as  the  shuttle  flies  across  the 
loom.  He  is  a  poor  clerk  at  the  ministry  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  is  turning  white  over  the  first  production 
of  his  play  at  the  Francais.  He  writes  this  play  in 
bed  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and,  after  its  production, 
is  summoned  up  to  the  royal  box  to  be  congratulated 
by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  He  has  MUe.  Mars  to 
create  the  part  of  his  heroine.  Mile.  Mars  is  at  this 
time  fifty  and  rather  weak  in  her  temper  ;  but,  like 
all  the  women  of  those  halcyon  days,  she  is  still 
beautiful  and  has  a  voice  of  gold.  Better  still,  the 
illustrious  Mile.  Georges  creates  the  leading  wom- 
an's part  in  his  third  melodrama.  This  radiant 
creature — the  beloved  of  several  emperors,  not  to 
mention  half  a  dozen  kings — chokes  with  emotion 
on  hearing  the  play  read,  and,  with  the  lips  that 
were  once  Napoleon's,  presses  a  kiss  upon  the 
author's  brow.  At  least,  this  is  what  Alexander 
says. 

While  the  Wizard  of  the  North  speculated  upon 
the  cutting  down  of  certain  trees,  and  struggled 
with  his  debts,  the  French  apostle  of  romanticism 
took  his  first  plunge  into  the  maelstrom  of  that  ter- 
rible society  that  Balzac  gave  a  picture  of  in  the 
•'Illusions  Perdue*,"  He  took  to  it  kindly.  He 
saw  the  great  first  night  of  "  Hernani "  and  Thfto* 
phBe  Gander,  in  his  red  waistcoat,  collecting  his 
the  darkened  foyer.  He  sees  his  own 
piece.  "Henri  111.,"  open  the  romantic  drama 
and  deal  the  death-blow  to  the  days  of  classicism,  of 
Roman  Frenchmen,  and  Gallic  Greeks.  He  goes 
farther  than  this,  and  lays  the  corner-stone  of  the 
drama  of  "  the  base,  the  bloody,  and  the  brutal." 
as  fome  one  has  called  il,  in  his  "  Antony." 

Hta  dark  face,  with  its  thick,  heavy  features,  and 
hil  tight  curled,  wool:  eH  known  in  the 

literary  Paris  of  the  day.  Tins  is  tin-  1'aris  of 
George  Sand,  small  and  ugly  in  boy's  dress  ;  of 
Alfred  dc  Mussel  :  of  Chopin,  the  melancholy  eyed 
and  dreamy  ;  ol  Victor  Hugo,  of  Thtephllt 
I.iszt,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  spends  evenings 
with  liim.  .-ind  plays  for  him  on  a  wretched,  jingling 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  whose  eccentricities  at- 


ready  have  taken  the  form  of  walking  through  one 
of  the  public  parks  dragging  a  lobster  behind  him 
by  a  string,  is  one  of  his  collaborators.  He  has 
heard  the  stories  of  this  wonderful,  strange  Balzac, 
whose  imagination  played  him  such  singular  tricks, 
who  wrote  in  a  monk's  white  robe  and  kept  his  mind 
on  the  stretch  by  draughts  of  black  coffee.  He  has 
laughed  over  the  accounts  of  Hector  BerUoz  rush- 
ing home  from  Italy  to  kill  his  faithless  love  with 
three  pistols— one  for  the  lady,  one  for  his  rival,  and 
one  for  himself. 

But  the  greatest  of  his  great  days  were  the  days 
of  \hc  feuilleton ;  the  days  when  his  "workshop" 
was  in  full  blast  ;  the  days  when  he  made  what  he 
called  his  "  conquests" — i.  e.,  stole  or  "  conquered" 
the  literary  ideas  of  less  fortunate  men.  Eugene 
Sue  had  published  "  Les  Mysleres  de  Paris,"  and 
"Le  Juif  Errant"  was  just  appearing.  At  even- 
tide that  "Tout  Paris."  whose  opinion  is  so  dreaded, 
sat  under  its  vine  and  fig-tree,  and,  with  distended 
eyes,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  limp  and  lovely 
Adrienne  and  reveled  in  the  description  of  Prince 
Djalma's  black  satin-hung  apartment  where  he  al- 
ways slept,  in  a  white  marble  bed. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  feuillcton,  for,  just  as 
"  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  had  frozen  the  thick,  red 
blood  of  an  honest  bourgeoisie  and  the  thin,  blue 
blood  of  a  languid  aristocracy,  a  new  feuilletonist 
took  the  field — Alexandre  Dumas.  To  the  breath- 
less public  he  presented,  with  a  flourish  and  a  bow, 
three  young  men,  musketeers  of  the  king — Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis— and  with  them  D'Artagnan,  a 
Gascon  lad  of  twenty,  who  rode  into  fame  and  his- 
tory on  a  sorry  Bearnaise  pony  of  an  orange  hue. 

This  D'Artagnan  was  just  the  hero  for  a  feuilleion 
for  a  Frenchman  to  read  of  and  a  Frenchman  to 
write  of.  At  the  first  introduction,  he  tries  to  crack 
the  head  of  a  great  gentleman,  who  has  cold  and 
mocking  manners,  a  scar  on  his  brow,  immovable 
sang-froid,  and  a  title.  Also,  in  the  first  dozen  pages 
of  his  history,  a  beautiful  lady,  blonde  and  mysteri- 
ous, rises  upon  his  horizon.  She  leans  from  the 
window  of  her  great  traveling-coach,  and  the  hero 
has  a  glimpse  of  a  lovely,  pallid  face,  drooping 
golden  curls,  and  the  clear-blue  eyes  of  the  type  that 
is  English.  She  has  a  murmured  conference  with 
the  great  gentleman,  then  the  coach  lumbers  out  of 
the  inn  court-yard,  rolls  rapidly  away,  and  carries 
with  it  the  Gascon's  thoughts  and  the  reader's  inter- 
est away  and  away,  rumbling  over  France  to  the 
south,  and  taking  the  blue-eyed  woman  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  realms  of  romance. 

From  the  first  opening  of  these  magic  pages,  the 
reader  steps  backward  into  a  splendid  past.  He  is 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  He  sees  the 
king  at  cards,  and  watches  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — 
thin,  pale,  and  suave.  The  beautiful  queen  crosses 
his  vision,  a  majestic  and  melancholy  figure,  preyed 
upon  by  a  secret  passion,  watched,  deserted,  and 
despairing.  He  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mme.  de 
Chevreuse,  a  daring  lady  who  fears  nothing  and 
loves  the  queen.  Passing  a  shadowed  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  he  may  come  upon  Mme.  Bonacieux,  a  very 
pretty  person  of  twenty-three,  confidante  of  the 
queen,  suspected  by  Richelieu,  and  as  clever  as  she 
is  pretty.  He  meets  her  once  upon  one  of  the  long 
black  bridges  that  cross  the  Seine.  She  is  arm-in- 
arm  with  a  man,  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak.  Following 
them,  he  may  see  that  she  stealthily  conducts  this 
mysterious  personage  into  the  Louvre  by  a  small, 
darkened  gateway.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  has  come  post-haste  from  England  for  one  mo- 
ment's glimpse  of  his  heart's  queen. 

Romances  and  counter- romances  crop  up  on  every 
hand.  All  the  world  is  up  to  its  ears  in  every  sort  of 
adventure.  A  moonlight  stroll  on  a  quiet  street  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  vision  of  a  slim,  cloaked 
shape  stealing  on  in  front  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses.  It  stops  at  the  window  of  Aramis's  lodging. 
A  small  hand  knocks  thrice  on  the  closed  shutter,  a 
thread  of  light  shines  out  as  the  shutter  is  furtively 
opened,  and  then,  in  the  quietness  of  the  deserted 
street,  a  whispered  conference  takes  place  across  the 
window-ledge. 

All  through  the  day  one  hears  only  the  clash  of 
steel.  Every  man  in  those  gallant  times  had  a 
sword  as  ready  as  Tibalt's,  a  purse  as  open  as 
Timon's,  a  heart  as  imflammable  as  Romeo's.  The 
three  merry  musketeers  swaggered  through  life  with 
a  splendid  recklessness,  killing  their  foes,  loving  their 
neighbors'  wives,  paying  their  way  when  they  had 
money,  and  not  paying  when  they  had  none.  No 
nineteenth  century  sense  of  honor  disturbed  their 
peace  of  mind.  They  killed  a  man  as  readily  as 
they  kissed  a  woman.  The  world  was  made  for 
pleasure.  Money  was  coined  for  spending,  women 
born  for  loving,  wine  made  for  drinking.  And 
while  these  three  things  were  in  the  world,  it  was  a 
good  world — a  world  worth  fighting  for,  a  world 
worth  trying  to  keep  in,  a  world  worth  trying  to  put 
disagreeable  people  out  of. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  every  gift  that  the  hero  of 
romance  should  have,  had  one  gift  that  the  hero  of 
romance  very  seldom  has— a  sense  of  humor.  They 
sav  when  Dumas  wrote  the  witty  and  humorous  por- 
tions of  his  book,  he  could  be  heard  laughing  to  him- 
self all  over  the  house.  And  he  must  have  laughed 
his  loudest  when  he  passed  to  the  adventures  and 
conversation  of  D'Artagnan.  The  picture  of  the 
Gascon  is  brilliant  with  humor.  He  is  witty  in  his 
talk,  but  he  is  absurdly  funny  at  times  in  his  actions. 
I  Through  the  lines  the  author  can  be  felt  to  be  in- 


'  dulging  in  one  of  those  Homeric  laughs  of  his,  as  he 
I  moved  this  creature  of  his  own  creating  through  the 
scenes  to  which  his  genius  had  given  life  and  color. 
j  This  humorous  side  of  the  character  is  well  given 
by  Mr.  Salvini.  He  also  pays  attention  to  the  fact 
that  D'Artagnan  was  only  a  boy,  and  though  he  was 
a  boy  of  unlimited  daring  and  dowered  by  his  au- 
thor with  every  gift  of  heaven,  yet  in  the  book  he 
always  remains  a  boy — a  splendid  boy,  but  a  boy. 
Mr.  Salvini  acts  him  as  a  boy,  but  does  not  himself 
look  very  much  like  one.  He  is  a  handsome  and 
decidedly  picturesque-looking  man,  but  is  not  in  ap- 
pearance the  D'Artagnan  of  Dumas — the  D'Artagnan 
of  high  cheek-bones  and  wiry  frame  ;  the  D'Artagnan 
of  vibrating,  nervous  energy,  of  Gascon  bravado  and 
sharp-edged  Gascon  wit  ;  the  D'Artagnan  who  was 
impulsive,  fiery,  absurd,  but  under  it  all  sharp  as  a 
needle  and  cunning  as  a  fox.  In  endeavoring  to 
give  the  effect  of  the  vivacious  boyishness  of  the 
character,  the  actor  has  lent  to  it  a  suggestion  of  a 
sort  of  clumsy  exuberance  that  was  never  an  attri- 
bute of  the  hot-blooded  and  knowing  young  mus- 
keteer. 

But  Mr.  Salvini  has  a  good  deal  of  personal 
charm,  or  magnetism,  or  individuality,  according  to 
the  word  one  wants  to  use.  He  has  an  attractive 
personality.  He  may  not  be  Dumas's  D'Artagnan, 
but  he  is  his  own  D'Artagnan,  and  that  is  a  very 
charming  person.  He  has  given  the  character  more 
simplicity  and  more  geniality.  He  is  not  half  so 
shrewd,  or  so  quick,  or  so  clever  as  Dumas's  hero, 
but  he  is  more  open,  more  candid,  more  sunny.  He 
is  not  the  dashing  young  blade  of  courts  and  in- 
trigues of  the  novel,  but  he  is  a  somewhat  roystering, 
witty,  merry,  dare-devil  soldier  of  fortune.  He  re- 
minds one  a  little  of  Denys  of  Burgundy,  who  fell  in 
love  with  every  woman  he  met,  and  was  ready  to 
fight  under  any  standard,  in  any  country,  for  any 
cause,  just  for  the  pure  fun  of  fighting. 

Some  of  his  actions  were  a  little  reminiscent  of  the 
pantomime  of  "  Mazulum,  the  Night  Owl" — especi- 
ally when  he  dives  through  the  cabin-window  into 
the  foaming  breakers  of  the  English  Channel.  This 
was  a  remarkably  good  jump,  but  it  was  suggestive  of 
the  way  the  harlequin  jumps  through  the  window  and 
then  comes  up  smiling  in  the  face  of  the  clock.  But 
a  sensational  piece  must  be  expected  to  contain  a  few 
gymnastics.  And  the  "  Three  Musketeers,"  robbed 
of  "the  gayety  of  style  "  that  Dumas  was  so  proud  of, 
is  unquestionably  sensational. 

The  Athos  of  the  company  was  clever,  and  deliv- 
ered his  long  recital  on  the  subject  of  his  own  sorrow 
with  a  good  deal  of  art  and  power.  And  Anne  of 
Austria  was  a  remarkably  handsome  and  majestic- 
looking  woman.  She  has  a  purely  tragic  face,  and 
with  her  hair  dressed  loosely  and  coming  down  over 
her  ears,  her  eyebrows  drawn  frowningly  together 
over  her  eyes,  and  her  head  drooped  in  gloomy  med- 
itation, she  bore  quite  a  strong  Ukeness  to  Getdme's 
picture  of  Rachel  as  Phedre.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Rachel  was  ever  so  handsome.  Un- 
fortunately this  regal-looking  person  had  a  bad  form 
of  the  Chicago  accent. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
October  31st :  the  Duff  Company  in  light  opera  ; 
Salvini  in  "  L'Ami  Fritz"  and  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana  "  ;  Henley  and  Boucicault  in  "  The  Favorite  "  ; 
Margaret  Mather  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  etc.;  and 
the  Tivoli  Company  in  "  Three  Black  Cloaks." 


Stationery  for  the  Winter  Season. 

The  winter  season  is  coming  on  apace,  and  notes 
and  invitations  begin  to  fly  back  and  forth  in  the 
fashionable  world.  There  is  no  etiquette  the  strict 
observance  of  which  more  surely  stamps  one  as  be- 
longing to ' '  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere  "  than  that  which 
governs  correspondence,  and  the  first  necessary  is 
proper  note-paper.  This  one  may  be  always  sure 
of  getting  if  one  makes  one's  purchases  at  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  great  store  on  Market  Street,  opposite 
Grant  Avenue.  They  are  constanUy  receiving  from 
the  East  invoices  of  the  latest  and  "  swell  est " 
styles  of  materials  for  correspondence  and  invi- 
tation, and  they  pride  themselves  on  always  having 
for  their  customers  the  very  newest  and  best.  Among 
their  latest  novelties  are  some  exquisitely  tinted 
papers  of  the  fashionable  size,  the  texture  of  the 
papers  including  all  the  strange  new  patterns  that 
seem  to  be  necessary  nowadays.  And,  of  course, 
you  can  have  your  paper  stamped  at  their  store  with 
your  address  in  embossed  lettering  or  with  yournaim- 
or  initials,  as  you  choose. 

They  also  conduct  a  large  business  in  the  engrav- 
ing of  visiting-cards,  social  announcements,  wedding 
and  ball  invitations,  and  so  on.  They  have  pro- 
duced such  excellent  work  in  this  line  that  they  have 
secured  the  patronage  of  all  the  social  leaders  here, 
and,  if  you  have  your  engraving  done  by  them,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  quite  correct  in  every 
particular. 


DCLXXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday  . 

October  30,  1892. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Scolloped  Oysters. 

Smothered  Quail.     Baked  Potatoes. 

String  Beans.     Baked  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Lettuce. 

Citron  Pudding. 

Fruits. 

Citron   Pudding. — Beat  up  very  light  the  yolks  of  five 

large  eggs,  add  to  them  five  slightly  piled   tablespoonfuls 

of  powdered  sugar  and  the  same  quanuty  of  melted  butter. 

Have  ready  a  pie-plate  lined  with  puff  paste,   cover  the 

bottom  with  slices  of  preserved  citron,  cut  very  thin,  and 

then  pour  in  the  batter  and  bake  until  a  light-brown  color. 

This    pudding  tastes   better    when    not  quite  cold.      Sift 

thickly  over   with   granulated   sugar,  or   the  whites  of   a 

couple   of  the   eggs  may  be  used  for  a  meringue  for  the 

top. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made  ;  makes  delicious  desserts.  Indorsed  and  used 
by  all  of  our  most  prominent  teachers  of  cookery. 


—  H.  C.  Massie. 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Grand  Production  of  Offenbach's  Merry  Spectacular  Opera, 

ORPHEUS  AND  EUKTDICE  ! 


Monday,  October  31st, 
THREE    BLACK    CLOAKS  ! 


Popular  Prices 25  aud  50  cents. 


LOUGHMON,  DECEASED. 


To  Mortuary  Record-Keep- 
ers  and  Others. 


T¥T ANTED .-EVIDES CE  OF  THE  DEATH 

"  of  GEORGE  CHEEVES  LOUGHMON".  alias 
George  Leyboume  Loughmon,  formerly  of  Camden  Town, 
London,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Tubb,  builder,  San  Francisco,  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  steam  tram-car  in  the  streets 
of  Oakland,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  some  time  prior  to 
the  month  of  January,  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  presence 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Tubb.    Apply  to 

MR.  D.  BRODERICK, 
3  Denmark  Villas,   Brighton,   England,   Executor  of  the 
will  of  C.  Loughmon,  deceased. 


BARBER'S^  I 

LATEST 
CREATES 


I  Residence  Architecture,! 


I  "lw0BonoatlnTher"  Cottage  Souvenir," 

\  Revised  (1892)  Edition  Superbly  Illustrated. 

f  This  book  is  8*4x11  in. ;  1?0  pages,  and  contains  \ 

ET&JSr  ArlisliG  Swelling*  i 

,  coslingfrom&jQQ  foj  15,000  with  reliable  estimates  of  cott.  i 

:  Hints  to  Home  Builders] 

j  and  other  Information  contained  in  this  Wi  rk  * 
•  makes  House  bulldlngtrulyeasyand  relieves  one  J 

f  of  ninny  knotty  j'r.il.k-iu:-.     Priiv  *2J  "  ]  ....>t  i  .;    I, 
|  Beautiful  Protpecttu  ami  Sample  Pages  Free. 

i  GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects, 

KNOXVILLE,  TESX. 

WILLIAMS,  DISIOND  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Stg. 

AGENTS     FOR 

The  California   Line  of  Clipper  ShipB  from 
New  York. 

TheCunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels ;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing  ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material  ;  Hart- 
inann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


The 

The 


United  States  Government  Insures  s3S£r£40 

in   the   sjrvcral    departments   at    Washington. 

and  the  Remington  Company  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving requisitions  from  the  government  for 
addiiion.il  machines. 


The 


Columbian  Exposition 
Remington  Factory 


Krmlitgtoii    ■-     not    only 
Quallty 

34«  Main  sir.-.-t.  Lob  Angeli 


Has  concluded  contract   by  which  the  Rem- 
ington Standard  Typewriter  is  to  be  furnished 
exclusively  for  public  use  during  the  Exposi- 
tion.    The  writing-rooms  are  to  be  furnished 
with  Remingtons,   in  charge   of  expert   oper- 
ators, for  the  use  of  the  public. 
At  I lion.  N.  V.,  turns  out  a   New  Remington 
Typewriter  every     five     minutes ;     or     more 
machines  every  day  than   the  combined  prod- 
uctof  all  other  manufacturers  of  high-priced 
Writing  Machines. 
Dnauxpasafld   but    Vnuppronched  for   Excellence 
of  Work.  Simplicity,  and   Durability. 


eft?    OO., 


3  and  5  Front  Street 

Front  Street,    Portland) 


of  Design* 
,  S.  F. 


October  31,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


VOTE     FOR 


WENDELL  EASTON 

(A    PROGRESSIVE    MAX) 

FOR    MAYOR. 


For  Tax  Collector 

TKOS.  O'BRIEN 

Republican  Nominee. 


Business  Methods— Honest  Administration- 
Prompt  Service— Polite  Treatment. 


FOR 

Public  Administrator 

A.  G.  FREESE 

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 


FOR  TREASURER, 


J.    H.    WiDBER, 

Reg-ular  Republican  Nominee. 


Member  Board  of  Education iSjo-rSdj 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 1S71-1874 

City  Treasurer 1881-1882 

"  "         i8qo-i8g2 


FOR  JUDGE    OF   THE   SUPERIOR  COURT 

(long  term) 

DUNCAN    HAYNE, 

Regular  Democratic  Jfoniinee. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR   OF  TWELFTH  tVARD 

JAMES  DENMAN, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 

Ex-Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


FOR  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

JAMES  M.TROUTT 

(present  incumbent) 

Sominee  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  People's  Party. 


VOTE  FOR 


T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 


For  Auditor. 


For  Mayor, 

C.  C.  O'DONNELL 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of  Ballot. 

£&"  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
.11  those  you  wish  to  Vote  for.  His  Name 
Pill  be  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Marie  Pixley,  who  danced  her  way  into  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  "widows'  dance"  in 
"  Tangled  Up,"  has  joined  the  company  that  is  play- 
ing "  McFee  of  Dublin." 

Ovide  Musin  and  his  concert  company  arrived 
from  Australia  on  the  last  steamer,  and  go  directly 
East.  They  were  well  received  in  the  antipodes, 
and  intend  returning  at  no  late  date. 

Minnie  Seligman-Cutting  and  her  husband — or  is 
it  Robert  L.  Cutting,  Jr.,  and  his  wife? — are  to  make 
their  post-nuptial  debut,  in  a  short  time,  in  "  My 
Official  Wife,"  a  play  founded  on  Colonel  Savage's 
novel. 

Two  new  sopranos,  the  Misses  Albu,  are  coming 
from  the  wilds  of  Australia  to  try  a  concert  tour  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  go- 
ing to  England.  They  are  very  highly  praised  for 
iheir  voices,  their  training,  and  their  beauty  in  the 
colonies. 

Bronson  Howard  has  been  at  work  pretty  steadily 
for  a  year  or  two  on  a  play  which  is  soon  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Palmer's  Theatre  in  New  York.  It  is  a 
society  play,  the  types  being  taken  from  both  sides  of 
the  ocean.  The  rdle  of  the  heroine  will  be  enacted 
by  Viola  Allen. 

It  is  said  that  during  his  present  engagement  in 
town,  Alexander  Salvini  will  bring  out  a  new  play, 
entitled  "  Rohan  the  Silent."  It  is  announced  as 
"  by  Evan  Sherman,"  but  that  pseudonym  is  known 
to  include  Emma  V.  Sheridan,  actress  and  writer, 
and  an  unknown  collaborator. 

The  fall  Agnes  Huntington  got  as  she  was  step- 
ping from  her  carriage,  the  last  night  she  played 
' '  Captain  Therese  "  in  San  Francisco,  has  developed 
a  very  bad  sprained  ankle  indeed.  She  is  quite  dis- 
abled now,  and  will  probably  not  be  heard  from  for 
some  time.     She  is  at  her  home  in  London. 

Next  week  being  Margaret  Mather's  last  week  in 
town,  she  will  play  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
"  The  Honeymoon  "  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and 
" '  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  night,  and  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken  "  on  Fri- 
day night. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelleyand  his  wife — formerly  Miss 
Jessie  Gregg,  well  known  in  musical  circles  here — 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday  for  a  long 
visit.  Mr.  Kelley  has  left  his  "Puritania"  a  great 
success  in  Pauline  Hall's  hands,  and  is  already  at 
work  on  a  new  opera  to  be  brought  out  in  New  York 
next  winter. 

Almost  as  prominent  in  "The  Masked  Ball"  as 
John  Drew  himself  is  Maude  Adams,  who  has  the 
leading  female  rdle.  She  has  a  tipsy  scene  in  the 
third  act  which  is  said  to  be  exquisitely  funny  and 
quite  free  from  vulgarity.  San  Francisco  claims  her 
as  a  native  product,  for  she  made  her  d£but  here. 
She  gets  her  stage  name  from  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Annie  Adams. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere's  American  tour  will  be  begun 
in  New  York  in  a  fortnight.  She  will  play  in  "  As 
in  a  Loo  king- Glass,"  "  Nadjesda,"  "Masks  and 
Faces,"  "  Adrienne,"  and  "  The  Fringe  of  Society." 
The  latter  play  was  adapted  for  her  by  Charles 
Wyndham,  but  when  she  went  to  Australia  he  re- 
wrote it  for  Mrs.  Langtry.  In  her  company  will  be 
Maurice  Barrymore  and  E.  J.  Buckley. 

Bucalossi's  bright  opera  of  "The  Three  Black 
Cloaks"  will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  next  week,  with 
the  following  cast : 

Girola.  (Jracie  Plaisted  ;  Isabel,  Grace  Vernon  ; 
Clorinda,  Emma  Merriman  ;  Gomez,  Aggie  Millard  ; 
Dromez,  Ferris  Hanman ;  Don  Luis,  Pht!  Branson  ;  Don 
Jose,  M.  Cornell;  Don  Philip,  George  Olmi ;  Nicholas, 
George  Harris;  Manuel,  D.  H.  Smith;  Lazarillo,  Ed. 
Torpi. 

"  Martha"  will  be  put  on  on  the  following  Monday, 
when  Ferdinand  Schutze  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance. 


Horsford'a  Acid  Phosphate. 

BEWARE   OF     IMITATIONS. 


The  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  Thomas  Stan- 
King  in  Golden  Gate  Park  was  solemnized  with  be- 
fitting ceremonies  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October 
26th.  The  statue  was  erected  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, and  is  the  work  of  Daniel  C.  French,  of  Bos- 
ton. A  large  number  of  prominent  citizens  were 
present,  and  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  J.  B.  Stetson,  President  of  the  Starr  King  Monu- 
ment Association  ;  W.  W.  Stow,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  ;  and  Irving  M.  Scott. 
An  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Wendte, 
and  the  statue  was  unveiled  by  Starr  King's  grand- 
sons—  Norris  King  Davis,  Boswell  F.  King,  and 
Thomas  Starr  King. 


—  THE     ETCHING    AND     PICTURE     DEPARTMENTS 

at  Gumps'  new  art-store,  113  Geary  Street,  are  now 
open  to  the  public. 


BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND, 
10  Montgomery  Street. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  last  book  is  to  be  called  "  The 
British  Throne,"  because  the  royalty  on  it  is  large 
and  fat. — Life. 

Mr,  Oldboy — "I  remember  the  first  fish  I  ever 
caught."  Miss  Pert  —  "What  was  it;  an  Ichthy- 
osaurus ?  " — Life. 

"  That  was  a  pretty  hard  story  to  swallow,"  said 
the  cellar  when  the  upper  part  of  the  house  fell  into 
it. — Texas  Siftings. 

The  main  object:  Stayatl  Holmes — "Was  your 
expedition  successful?"  Arctic  explorer — "Yes; 
we  got  back." — Puck. 

Edwin — "  Shall  we  live  with  your  parents  after  we 
are  married?"  Angelina — "The  question  is,  can 
we  live  without  them  ?" — Puck. 

Kingley — "  I  hear  you  have  named  your  yacht 
after  your  wife."  Bingo — "  Yes."  Kingley — "  What 
is  the  name  ?"     Bingo — "  The  Tigress." — Judge. 

Les  fiances:  She — "Are  you  sure  you  will  like 
married  life  as  well  as  you  do  your  club?"  He — 
"  Oh,  yes."  She — "And  are  you  so  awfully  fond  of 
your  club?"    He — "Not  very." — Life. 

First  lawyer — "  Young  Blackstone  has  political  as- 
pirations, hasn't  he?"  Second  lawyer — "Why  do 
you  think  so  ?  "  First  lawyer — ' '  I  notice  he  calls  all 
the  barkeepers  by  their  first  names." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Guest — "Bah!  Is  this  filtered  water  ?  "  Chicago 
waiter  —  "Yes,  sir."  Guest — "Phew!  Give  me 
some  unfiltered  then."     Waiter  (loudly  to  cook) — 

"  Glass  of  unfiltered  water  an'  a  spoon." — New  York 

Weekly. 

Philanthropist — "  What  started  you  on  your  wan- 
derings ?  "  Weary  Raggles — "  A  good  man  told  me 
to  '  go  to  the  ant.'  1  have  been  wandering  through 
the  country,  studying  the  habits  of  the  interesting 
insect  ever  since." — Puck. 

"  Parker's  fire  insurance  policy  covered  the  coal  in 
his  cellar,  and  the  other  day,  just  for  a  joke,  he  put 
in  a  claim  for  all  the  coal  he'd  burned."  "  What  did 
the  company  do?"  "Had  Parker  arrested  for 
arson." — New  York  Sun. 

Gunter — "Hunter  intimated  that  he  was  a  noted 
collector.  Has  he  any  unique  collection  at  his 
house?"  Bunler—"Yes,  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs of  private  secretaries  of  celebrities  is  the 
largest  in  the  world." — Puck. 

Jeannette — "Terrible,  that  about  Nora,  isn't  it? 
She  has  married  just  for  money."  Gladys — "  Well, 
did  she  get  the  money?"  Jeannette — "Yes." 
Gladys — "  Yes,  it's  terrible.  How  did  she  manage 
it?" — Chicago  News  Record. 

"No,  1  didn't  catch  anything  ail  day,"  said  the 

fisherman;  "  didn't  even  get  a  bite.     I "     But  at 

this  moment  a  chariot  of  fire  descended  from  out  of 
the  heavens,  and  he  was  borne  away  to  dwell  forever 
with  George  Washington. — Life. 

"Arc  Charleston,  Hicks  i:  Gormley  liberal  with 
their  employees?  "  "  Very.  Why,  they  had  Maw- 
son's  resignation  from  their  employ  type-written  at 
iheir  own  expense  and  sent  to  him,  just  to  save  him 
time,  postage,  and  trouble." — Bazar. 


GZO.H.rULLCRDESKCO. 

/MNUFAnWRES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

'Ana — 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

■B38-B4DN1SSI0NST. 


Educational. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAX  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1802. 
M.ME.   B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


PRIVATE    TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


PRIVATE  LESSONS 

In  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water-Colors,  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature,  Perspective,  Pen  Drawing 
for  Illastrations>  etc.     Crayon  Portraits. 
MISS  RYDER, 
1614  Scott  Street,  S.  F. 


MME.  FRIES-BISHOP, 
Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  Sutter  St.  (Lamperti  Method). 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood    Building,    San    Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


REGULAR 

REPUBLICAN 

Municipal  Ticket. 


Mayor WENDELL  EASTOX 

Auditor T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

Sheriff WILLIAM  J.  BLATTNEK 

Tax-Collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder E.  B.   READ 

County  Clerk GEORGE  W.  LEE 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney  MEYER  JACOBS 

Coroner DR.  WILLIAM  T.  GARWOOD 

Public  Administrator WALTER  B.  BLAIR 

Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

Superintendent  of  Streets ....  CHARLES  GREEN  E 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  CHARLES  W.  SLACK 
Superior  Judge  (long  terra).. JAMES  M.  TROUTT 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)..  GEORGE  H.  BAHRS 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).  ..JOHN  LORD  LOVE 
Superior  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
nary,  1895) WILLIAM  G.  BRITTAN 

Police  Judge  (long  term).  ...H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 
PoUce  Judge  (long  term)  .  .W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 
Police  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1893) JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) FRANK  GRAY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term). . .  GEO.  P.  GOFF 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term)  

JOHN  F.  MULLEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

WALTER  M.  WILLETT 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) J.  E.  BARRY 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (for  unexpired  term  ending 

January,  1893) J-  E.  BARRY' 

Supervisor  First  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  First  Ward   ..   .EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  (unexpired  term). 

DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Second  Ward DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Third  Ward CARLOS  G.  YOUNG 

Supervisor  Fourth  Ward   .HENRY  A.  STEKFENS 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward H.  R.  ROBBINS 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward ...   W.  E.  LANE 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward . .  VICTOR  D.  DUBOSE 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward P.  J.  COFFEE 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward ....  HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 
Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward .  THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 
Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward...  AUGUST  HELBING 

School  Director A.F.JOHNS 

School  Director DR.  C.  W.  DECKER 

School  Director. .     GEORGE  VV.  PENNINGTON 

School  Director. JAMES  A.  PARISER 

School  Director LUKE  BATTLES 

School  Director J.  H.  CULVER 

School  Director J.J.DUNN 

School  Director PAUL  BARB1ERI 

School  Director WILLIAM  H.  EASTLAND 

School  Director CO.  SWAN  BERG 

School  Director HARVEY  L.  SANBORN 

School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

School  Director  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1893) A.  F.  JOHNS 


LEGISLATIVE    TICKET. 


FOE    STATE    SENATORS. 

17th  District .....JAMES  CRAVEN 

19th  District JOSEPH  WINDROW 

21st  District L.  H.  VAN  SCHAICK 

23d  District CHARLES  H.  FANCHER 

25th  District JOHN  F.  MARTIN 


FOB    ASSEMBLYMEN. 


28th  District. 
29th  District 
30th  District 
31st  District 
32d  District 
33d  District 
34th  District 
35th  District 
36th  District 
37th  District 
38th  District 
39th  District. 
40th  District 
41st  District 
42d  District 
43d  District 
44th  District  . 
45th  District 


.PETER  JOSEPH  KELLY 

CHARLES  E.  COREY 

JAMES  J.  FALLON 

.THOMAS  F.  GRAHAM 

JOHN   A.  HOEY 

FREDERICK  WOODS 

.  J.  F.  McQUAID 

JOHN  S.  ROBINSON 

ALBERT  B.  MAHONEY 

JOHN    F.  OBRIEN 

.GEORGE  S.  MATHEWS 

JULIUS  KAHN 

...LOUIS  A.  PHILLIPS 

..HENRY  C.  DIBBLE 

GRANT  ISRAEL 

JOHN   P.  RICE 

JAMES  McGOWEN 

....  JOH\ 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  JJOMSSTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital     .   ..  S3, 000,000  00 

Surplus  1,000,000  00 

Undivided  ProBts 3,317.485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bvron  Murrav,  Jr.    Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Treuiont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Luuis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  >". 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons:  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BACKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SG, 000, 000 

Directors ; 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge.  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President ;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge.    D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.Green.  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Casli  Capital $1,000,000 

Assets.. 2,632,238 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
•City  Office;  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CFORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

WIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HVDKACL1C-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AM)  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  tc  120  indies  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  .[unities.     2H>,..-liicli   Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 

15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY 


Our  Home-Hade  Bread 

If  now  w  (be  houses  of  thousand  .untflthey 

Kave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  i,  also  cheaper. 

TRY  it: 

Wedding  Parti.*  Supplied  with  nil  the 

I'.  I..   ..  ,.  -. 
We  deliver  ,r,  Sao   ri.in.iv,.  Oakling,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley, 

Mnln  omnia- 409  Mai.,  si..  - .,,,  I  ,.,,,.  i.,., 
_  .  «7B    KI">""!1'  Bt.,  Oukliiiid. 

MT  Ah-eiit  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 


4XDBKW8'  l  rirn.liT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Offloe  niul  aohool 

FURNITURE, 

,.li  I   III  Kt  II    i   IIAIRs 

<'.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

l*.i"t   "nil    St...  Iktou  SU.,  8.  F, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Leading 


Insurance 
capital,  $1,000,000 


Coast  Co. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  Levisos.  Marine  Sec'v 


Wil.  J.  DuTTON,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmans.  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Faymonville,  Secretary-. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


>->-!-^^.l^'-   ■' 
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3       SPEHRY  8e  CO.   ■•  STOCKTON. CAL,  a 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


The  Caligraph 

\A/  Jh-M'I'Iiq'Or     MACHIUE. 


\  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

J  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 


CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


THE    COST    IS    THE    SAME! 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time 
The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  crounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

HARTMAN  MFG.   CO.,  BEATES  FALLS,  PA. 
tS'  Always  Mention  this  paper.  T.  D.  GANSE,  GenT  Western  Sales  Agt.,  508  State  Street,  Chicago. 

PIERCE  &  CO.,  Oakland.  Cat..  A  cents  for  Alameda  Co 

BAKER    &    HAMILTON.    San    Francisco. 


K  I  Ml  R  A  I     L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N .  Y. 

THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.2G 

The  Argonaut  and  ltlackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Fuck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and    I»< nioi .  -1  -  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5. 60 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Nineteenth   Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Avg-oay  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

Tin-  Argonaut  ami  tin-  It. -view  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall   5. 60 

The  Argonaut  and  Llpplnoott'l  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Bevlew  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 


n  hli  offer  i»  not  open  to  resident*  or  Ban  Frauolaco  and  Oakland,    in  those  cities  the 

Argonaut  l»  not  delivered  by  mall,  but   1-   entirely  In   the  hands  of  our  carriers  with  whom 
we  do  not  Mind  to  Interfere, 


October  31,  1892. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  Muck 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  th< 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Karth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Kverj 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoii 
every  room.  AH  rooms  are  easy  of  accesB 
from  broad ,  light  corridors.  The  centra 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im 
mense  glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car-, 
riage-way,  and  tropical  plants,  are  featurei , 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
GuestB  entertained  on  either  the  Aniericai 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  th< 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodation i . 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 
and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO 

653  aud  655  Market  Street. 


fancy  Point  Keves 

PICKLED  ROLL 

Is  goin-  fast  thla      I 
wee.k  at 

14  ROLLS,  S8.I2 

13  1 0.08 

28  1 5.40 

44         "  23.76 

60  31 .80 

Solid  31  lb  kegs,  8.37 

Order  now  for  winter.    No  extra  charge  for 
package. 

SMITHS'    CASH    STORE, 

414,  411',,  418  Front  St.,  8.  F. 

Ask  for  44-Page  Catalogue,  Free. 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    CRAII 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francbt 


BONESTELL     cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  JL 
KINDS 


•S'^SSkVl  401403  Sansome  S 


Ever}*  advertisement  in  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand newspapers  in  the  United  States  dis- 
closes some  phase  of  human  nature  or 
awakens  a  material  interest.  —  Inland 
Printer. 


The    Select    White    Wines    from     the     Cal 
foruia  Sauteme  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUI 

Case  12  quart 

Cream  of  Sauteme v 

Grand  vin  Sauteme 

Hock 

Riesling^ 

Sillery  Rose,  "  Champagne  Crapes" 6, 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  thecit 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Claret 

18S7,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891  vintage,. 

CABERNET,  BURGUNDY, 

ROUSSII.I.ON,  ZINFANDK 


PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINT1G 


' 


Orders   large   or  small,  directed   to  the  winery,  will 
carefully  attended  to,  and  delivered  at  residence   in  S|  £ 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  tlu  Sluffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  promoters  of  the  McKinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
Policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  oj  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self-supporting ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  tlie  McKinley  sclieme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  a  machine." 


This  Presidential  campaign  has  been  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  a  great  many  foolish  people.  During  its  whole 
progress  their  voices  have  been  raised  throughout  the  land 
in  pathetic  complaint  as  to  its  "dullness,"  its  "apathy,"  its 
"lack  of  popular  interest  and  enthusiasm."  These  notes  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  bewilderment  come  from  the  veterans, 
not  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  but  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  Presidential  scrimmages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor 
joys  of  State  and  municipal  shindies.     These  venerable  ones 


see  only  disaster  ahead  of  the  republic  as  a  result  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  want  of  patriotism  and  the  appalling 
general  languor  in  1892.  This  is  a  not  unnatural  state  of 
mind  for  men  to  be  in  who  have  been  all  their  lives  used  to 
seeing  questions  of  governmental  policy  debated  with  brass 
bands,  the  personal  qualifications  of  candidates  decided  by 
the  length  of  rival  processions,  and  reason's  last  appeal  made 
with  a  bass  drum,  three  cheers,  and  a  tiger. 

But  the  country  is  all  right.  The  signs  which  are  mistaken 
for  portents  of  national  decadence  are  really  nothing  more 
than  indications  of  a  change  of  fashion.  And  a  very  good 
change,  too.  So  far  from  the  present  canvass  having  been 
apathetic  and  uninteresting,  it  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  rational  Presidential  contest  in  a  third  of  a  century. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  been  conspicuous  for  a  remarkable  pov- 
erty of  processions,  "grand  demonstrations,"  and  "spell- 
binding "  oratory.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  appear  to  have 
agreed  that  the  masses  for  once  should  not  be  supplied  with 
the  means  to  make  fools  of  themselves.  The  discussion  of 
the  issues  has  been  restricted  chiefly  to  the  newspapers,  and 
never  at  a  like  time  has  the  American  press  shown  such 
intelligence  and  good  temper,  on  the  whole,  as  during  the 
past  five  months.  The  "  impassioned  appeal "  has  been 
left  mostly  to  the  stump-orator ;  but  even  he  has  not  found 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  his  pastime  of  hurling 
the  allegation  and  repelling  with  scorn  the  foul  and  baseless 
charge  of  a  plotting  and  treasonable  adversary.  A  good 
many  things  have  fortuitously  combined  to  place  this  politi- 
cal battle  in  agreeeble  contrast  with  its  predecessors.  The 
Presidential  candidates  both  passed  through  the  fire  before, 
and  there  has  remained  nothing  new  to  say  about  them. 
Hence  we  have  been  denied  the  exciting  sport  of  baiting 
them.  The  principal  issue,  too — the  tariff — is  not  a  madden- 
ing novelty  to  men  whose  knowledge  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  their  personal  experience.  It  was  the  principal 
issue  in  the  struggle  of  1888,  and  the  masses  learned  enough 
about  the  subject  then  to  whet  their  appetites  for  more. 
The  newspapers  and  literary  bureaus  have  been  kept  so  busy 
in  catering  to  this  encouraging  intellectual  hunger,  that  there 
has  been  small  leisure  left  the  able  editors  for  swinging  the 
easy  shillalah  of  joyous,  brainless  combat.  The  people 
have  been  thoroughly  interested  in  the  tariff,  and  their  in- 
stinctive common  sense  has  taught  them  the  essential  idiocy 
of  going  brass-banding  and  cobble-trotting  anent  schedules 
of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  high 
or  low  duties.  Some  like  peacocking  through  the  streets  o' 
nights  with  torches  and  howls  well  enough,  but  there  has 
been  no  motive  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The  politicians  have 
done  their  best  to  get  up  the  customary  "  hurrah,"  the  usual 
"  scares,"  and  to  set  afloat  the  catch-phrases  that  are  believed 
to  be  decisive  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  by  the 
petty  demagogues  who  encourage  them,  and  cause  reason- 
able men  to  blush  for  their  race  and  despair  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

If  there  is  in  the  whole  Union  one  man  of  sense  who 
regrets  the  miscalled  "apathy"  of  this  campaign,  he  must 
do  so  because  he  would  have  found  personal  advantage  in 
the  noisy  folly  of  the  mindless  mob.  The  people  will  go  to 
the  polls  on  Tuesday  with  a  clearer  notion  of  what  they  are 
passing  judgment  upon  than  they  have  done  since  Lincoln's 
second  election.  That  this  sane  campaign  sets  a  fashion 
that  will  long  be  strictly  followed,  we  fear  to  hope.  But,  at 
least,  its  modifying  influence  will  not  be  ephemeral.  Let  us 
trust  that  hereafter,  for  the  next  decade  or  two,  when  the 
American  citizen  is  impelled  by  inherited  instinct  to  make  a 
monkey  of  himself  by  clothing  his  hairless  body  in  a  half- 
dollar  sunset  uniform,  that  the  recollection  of  this  higher, 
more  human  time  will  serve  to  cage  his  inclination,  or,  at 
any  rate,  make  him  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  does  yield 
and  go  capering  to  the  music  of  the  candidate's  organ, 

A  committee,  of  which  Dr.  William  M.  L.  Fiske  is  chair- 
man, is  preparing  to  lay  before  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
at  its  next  meeting,  a  project  of  a  law  imposing  restrictions 
on  marriage.  Dr.  Fiske  is  now  lecturing  on  the  subject  in 
New  York  city.     Within  a  few  years  scientific  men  have 


devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  injurious  effects  of  ill- 
considered  marriages,  and  it  is  becoming  a  general  opinion 
that  society  owes  it  to  itself  to  adopt  some  safeguards  against 
evils  which  are  both  serious  and  preventable.  It  is  thought 
that  communities  have  a  right  to  require  of  two  persons 
contemplating  matrimony  some  security  that  they  will  not 
add  to  the  diseased,  or  the  criminal,  or  the  necessarily  pauper 
class  which  has  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
Recent  researches,  published  by  Dr.  Strahan  in  his  work 
"  Marriage  and  Disease,"  have  shed  light  on  the  subject  and 
contributed  much  to  form  public  opinion. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  embodied  in  the  census  that 
one-half  the  insane  now  confined  in  asylums  are  suffering 
from  hereditary  insanity.  Thus,  if  their  parents,  in  whose 
blood  insanity  ran,  had  not  married,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  lunatics  by  one-half  than  there  are.  Physicians  are 
well  aware  that  dipsomania  is  also  hereditary  ;  yet  girls  con- 
stantly marry  young  men  who  are  confirmed  drunkards,  in  a 
wild  idea  that  they  can  reform  them,  and  they  give  birth  to 
children  who  are  afflicted  in  some  way,  and  become  a  charge 
on  the  public.  Whether  cancer,  phthisis,  and  the  various 
sequelae  of  syphilis  are  hereditary,  the  faculty  are  not  agreed. 
But  it  has  been  made  plain  by  penologists  that  certain  forms 
of  crime  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring, 
and  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,-  the  son  of  a  thief  is 
likely  to  be  a  thief,  and  the  son  of  a  murderer  is  apt  to  be  a 
man  of  violence.  Yet  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  marriage 
of  criminals  ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  do  marry,  and,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  the  State  is  put  to  the  expense  of 
arresting,  trying,  and  housing  their  progeny  in  jail.  This 
seems  unfair.  And  if  a  law  can  be  framed  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  inveterate  criminals,  it  ought  to  be  tried. 

Next  to  the  marriage  of  those  whose  offspring  will  prob- 
ably be  vicious  or  diseased,  early  marriages  call  for  attention. 
At  the  London  Diocesan  Conference,  held  in  1889,  it  was 
stated,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  body,  "  that  the  evil 
of  early  marriages  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
some  reform  in  the  marriage  laws  urgently  necessary."  Two 
years  later,  at  the  Congress  of  Hygiene,  held  in  1S91,  Dr. 
Korosi,  of  Buda  Pesth,  read  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the 
age  of  parents  on  the  vitality  of  their  children  which  con- 
tains some  startling  statements.  He  showed,  from  a  com- 
parison of  several  thousand  cases,  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  among  children  from  weakly  constitutions  or  maladies 
traceable  to  the  mother  was  twice  as  large  among  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  under  twenty  as  among  the  children  of 
mothers  over  thirty.  He  proved  by  figures  that  the  health- 
iest offspring  was  born  of  mothers  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  united  to  husbands  between  thirty  and  forty.  Where 
either  husband  or  wife  was  under  twenty,  the  offspring  was 
generally  weakly,  and  this  he  stated  to  be  the  case  even  in 
Hungary,  where  the  girls  become  women  at  thirteen. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  which  were  well  known  to 
medical  men  before  Korosi  presented  them  in  tabular 
shape,  marriages  of  young  people  under  twenty  are  not  in- 
frequent either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  The  doctor 
says  that  in  his  own  country,  in  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  mar- 
riages, the  brides  are  under  twenty,  and  in  England  twelve 
per  cent.  We  have  no  vital  statistics  to  show  us  the  ages 
of  American  brides.  A  late  report  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  states  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
fants born  in  1891  were  the  offspring  of  mothers  under 
twenty.  In  Michigan,  in  1SS9,  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  who  married  had  not  reached  their  twentieth  year.  In 
Kansas,  the  proportion  of  immature  brides  appears  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  Connecticut,  it  is 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  ev,ery  State  it  is  far  larger  than  it 
should  be  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Strahan  says,  where  the  physical 
health  of  the  child  of  parents  only  partially  developed  may 
be  fair,  the  child's  mind  is  likely  to  reflect  the  taint  of  his 
heredity,  and  he  is  apt  to  turn  out  a  thief  or  an  idiot. 

In  legislating  upon  this  subject,  public  men  must  remem- 
ber that  any  precautions  which  are  taken  must  be  taken  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  child.  After  it  is  born,  the  law  can  not 
interfere  with  it.  Opinion  would  not  tolerate  a  law  like  the 
law  of  Sparta,  which  directed  that  deformed  chil 
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be  exposed  in  the  woods  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
When  the  child  has  drawn  breath,  it  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  though  it  may  be  obvious  that  it  will 
grow  up  a  cripple,  and,  from  its  parentage,  probably  a  vicious 
cripple.  Whether  and  in  what  way  restraints  can  be  placed 
on  marriages  which  are  likely  to  swell  the  criminal  or  the 
helpless  class,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  If  we  clothe  the 
officials  who  are  authorized  to  solemnize  marriages  with 
power  to  refuse  to  perform  the  rite  for  those  who  are  in- 
corrigible criminals,  or  dipsomaniacs,  or  incurable  invalids, 
the  applicants  for  matrimony  will  simply  dispense  with  the 
ceremony.  When  the  Welsh  clergy  insisted  on  the  payment 
of  a  high  fee  for  celebrating  a  marriage  in  Wales,  the  Welsh 
boys  and  girls  married  each  other  across  the  broomstick,  as 
they  said,  and  the  authorities  had  to  deal  with  a  brood  of 
illegitimates.  No  law  has  ever  been  framed  which  succeeded 
in  checking  irregular  unions,  though  in  our  own  Massachu- 
setts, among  other  places,  sucn  unions  were  at  one  time  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Early  marriages  can  be  regulated.  The  age  of  consent 
may  be  raised  to  twenty  years.  Such  a  reform  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  number  of  delicate  children  and  the  number 
of  divorces.  But  the  topic  calls  for  the  most  circumspect 
handling. 

Our  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  just 
cause  for  complaint  that  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  Columbus  is  not  universally  and  gladly  admitted. 
There  are  even  those  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  object 
to  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  church  in  the  recent 
Columbian  celebrations  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where. The  Argonaut  has  received  many  newspapers  in 
which  the  pencil-mark  of  disapproval  underscores  evidence 
of  this  ecclesiastical  participation.  In  one  envelope  there 
was  a  page  of  the  Chronicle  with  numerous  passages  marked, 
while  on  the  margin  was  an  unkind  remark  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  de  Young  was  evidently  trying  to  catch  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote.  At  the  Chicago  celebration,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  Satolli,  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  Mgr. 
O'Connell  were  given  high  seats  in  the  temple.  In  the 
procession  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Knights  of  America,  the  Hibernian  Rifles, 
and  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  Roman  Catholic  benevo- 
lent unions  appeared,  many  thousand  strong.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  blessed  the  assemblage  in  the  hall.  A  few  days 
ago,  twenty  thousand  Roman  Catholic  school-children  of 
Brooklyn  marched  in  honor  of  Columbus.  In  numerous 
other  cities  the  faithful  have  similarly  trotted  the  cobbles. 
At  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  every  other 
banner,  save  the  Papal  flag,  from  the  line. 

All  this,  we  submit,  is  right.  Columbus  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  before  everything.  His  declared  purpose  on  setting 
out  to  find  and  loot  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  was  to  pro- 
vide treasure  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  new  crusade  for 
the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  for  the  circumstance, 
due  to  a  grateful  Providence,  that  a  continent — of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  died  in  ignorance,  although  he  had  discov- 
ered it — lay  across  his  path,  the  great  man  would  have  sailed 
to  death  and  historical  oblivion.  In  all  his  important  acts 
he  displayed  a  piety  which  could  only  be  derived  from  the 
pure  Roman  font.  He  lied  systematically  to  his  sailors  by 
keeping  two  sets  of  reckonings,  one  for  their  consumption,  in 
order  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  and 
another,  a  truthful  one,  for  his  own  and  his  employers'  bene- 
fit. Whenever  anything  was  to  be  gained  from  the  aborigi- 
nes by  being  kind  to  them,  he  was  kindness'  itself;  when  he 
dared  to  do  so,  he  was  cruel  toward  them  and  encouraged 
their  enslavement.  With  his  approval  they  were  driven  to 
toil  by  torture,  and  to  get  gold  from  them,  he  stopped  at 
nothing.  In  all  these  deeds  he  is  to  this  day  defended  by 
such  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith  as  write  for  print  and  talk 
from  the  pulpit. 

But  if  there  should  linger  in  the  mind  of  any  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  sound  Roman  Catholicism  of  Columbus,  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  glowing  pages  of  Washington  Irving, 
the  foremost  of  his  Protestant  eulogists,  to  find  proofs  of  the 
injustice  of  such  suspicion.  On  his  first  return  voyage,  the 
discoverer,  who  had  blundered  on  America  and  did  not  know 
it,  deeming  that  he  had  but  encountered  some  outlying  Asiatic 
islands,  met  a  tempest.     Then  : 

:  ill  baffled  and  confounded,  Columbus  endeav- 
ored to  projiili.it.-  heaven  by  solemn  vows  and  acts  of  penance.  By 
his  orders,  a  number  of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  on 
board,  were  put  into  a  cap.  on  one  of  which  was  cut  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Each  of  the  crew  made  a  vow  that  should  he  draw  forth  the 
marked  bean,  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage  t"  the  shrine  'if  Santa 
Maria  de  Guadalupe,  bearing  «  w.i\  l;q..r  of  Bvc  pounds  in  Weight." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Columbus  himself  was  the 
victim  of  this  hcly  game  of  chance,  but  it  puzzles  the  pious 
mind  to  learn  also  that  the  tempest's  fury  did  not  abate  a 
particle.  On  the  contrary,  it  grew  worse,  despite  a  second 
;esort  to  the  bean-bag,  when  a  sailor  got  caught,  and  it  is  to 
Columbus's  credit  that  he  engaged  to  pay  the  unlucky  man's 


expenses  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto.  Neither  Santa  Maria  of  Guadalupe  nor  our  Lady 
of  Loretto  seeming  to  have  sufficient  "pull"  to  affect  the 
weather,  the  beans  were  once  more  shaken,  and  Columbus 
had  the  hard  fortune  to  be  let  in  for  a  journey  to  Santa  Clara 
de  Moguer,  the  performance  of  a  solemn  mass,  and  an  all- 
night  vigil  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
believe,  the  wind  and  waves  refused  to  be  calmed  by  these 
acts  of  religious  seamanship,  and  Columbus  felt  that  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  head-quarters.     So  : 

"  The  tempest  still  raging  with  unabated  violence,  ihe  admiral  and 
all  the  mariners  made  a  vow  that,  if  spared,  wherever  they  first  landed 
they  would  go  in  procession,  barefooted  and  in  their  shirts,  to  offer 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in  some  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Virgin." 

That  was  decisive.  The  tempest,  after  a  sullen  struggle  of 
some  hours'  duration  (doubtless  instigated  by  the  devil  to 
make  a  last  desperate  stand),  yielded.  Why  so  spiritually 
enlightened  a  navigator  did  not  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  risking  her  jeal- 
ousy and  resentment  by  patronizing  such  inferior  deities  as 
Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe  and  Santa  Clara  de  Moguer,  is  a 
question  that  no  heretic  can  be  expected  to  answer.  Had 
Columbus  not  been  of  the  true  faith  he  might  possibly  have 
committed  the  indiscretion  of  asking  God  to  help  him  in  his 
extremity. 

Throughout  his  entire  marine  career,  Columbus  exhibited 
the  same  devout  spirit.  In  every  serious  nautical  juncture, 
after  attending  to  the  sails  and  such  temporal  trifles,  it  was 
his  wont  to  drop  on  his  knees,  cross  himself,  and  make  vows 
of  statuettes,  candles,  and  things  to  the  saints.  Contrasting 
this  intelligent  piety  with  the  pitiable  and  wicked  supersti- 
tion of  the  ancient  pagan  mariners  who,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, made  sacrifices  and  offered  vows  to  Neptune 
and  Boreas,  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  indignation  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  our  own  times  at  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  deny  their  exclusive  claim  to  Columbus.  Not  only 
was  Columbus  a  loyal  son  of  the  church,  and,  therefore, 
its  property  for  time  and  eternity,  but  we  observe  that 
a  praiseworthy  endeavor  is  on  foot  to  prove  that  he 
was  really  not  an  Italian  at  all,  but  an  Irishman. 
Could  this  be  proved,  all  Protestant  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  his  life  and  achievements  would 
be  rendered  absurd.  The  Argonaut  confesses  that  it 
is  not  familiar  with  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  Irish 
contention  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  one  would  think 
(in  the  light  of  other  results  of  modern  historical  and  philo- 
logical research  and  criticism),  to  establish  Erin's  right  to 
Columbus's  nativity.  It  is  well  known  that  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  have  produced  few  great  soldiers,  scholars, 
poets,  lawyers,  statesmen,  wits,  or  musicians  who  were  not 
in  the  end  discovered  to  be  Irish.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  scoffer  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  not  the 
name  of  the  so-called  Genoese  at  all,  but  Cristobal 
Colon.  When  "God's  tears  and  wounds"  has  been  cor- 
rupted, or,  rather,  refined,  into  the  familiar  Hibernian 
ejaculation  "  tareanouns,"  and  "  by  God's  wrath  "  into  "  be- 
gorra,"  it  becomes  almost  demonstrated  that  Coldn  was  once 
Conlon.  For  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  receive  with  open 
mind  the  news  that  some  worthy  priest  or  peasant-girl  has 
been  led  by  a  miraculous  guide  to  some  crypt  under  the 
ruins  of  a  venerable  abbey  in  the  interior  of  Ireland,  and 
there,  under  heavenly  direction,  has  exhumed  documentary 
evidence  that  will  place  at  rest  forever  the  now  moot  question 
whether  the  man  who  gave  this  hemisphere  to  the  world  was 
Cristobal  Colon  or  Christopher  Conlon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholic  brethren  will  greatly 
oblige  if  they  will  not  only  roar  down  all  opposition  to  their 
ownership  of  the  discoverer,  whatever  his  name  was,  but  re- 
move him  from  public  view  for  a  while.     He  wearies. 

The  two  chief  issues  before  the  country,  in  which  every 
citizen  is  mainly  and  directly  interested,  are  the  tariff  and 
the  currency — increasing  the  money,  coin  and  paper,  which 
is  current  and  legal  tender  in  all  transactions.  The  Repub- 
lican party  advocates  sound  standard  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  such  paper  money  as  is  issued  upon  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  is  current  in  every  locality  at  par  value,  as 
good  legal  tender — either  treasury  notes  or  the  notes  of  na- 
tional banks,  secured  and  guaranteed  at  face  value  and  with- 
out discount  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
short,  the  Republican  party  demands  that  every  dollar, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  be  worth  one  hundred 
cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  ad- 
vocates the  vitiation  of  the  currency  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  State  banks,  authorized  to  issue  notes  upon  cor- 
porate or  individual  credit  or  guaranty,  without  govern- 
ment security,  as  legal  tender,  although  every  note  so  issued 
must  be  held  at  the  individual  risk  of  the  persons  involved. 
During  the  period  of  their  existence,  the  issues  of  State 
banks  were  generally  of  precarious  character,  either  subject 
to  fluctuations  which  materially  affected  the  worth  of  their 
notes  in   circulation,  or,   in  many   instances,  they  were  ab- 


solutely insolvent.  All  the  time,  care  and  scrutiny  were 
essential  to  guard  against  counterfeit  and  spurious  notes, 
in  which  case  the  holder  had  no  recourse  against  loss. 
With  the  existing  system  of  treasury  notes  and  the 
notes  of  national  banks,  the  entire  issue  is  made  upon 
the  faith  of  the  government,  and  every  note  is  of 
par  value,  as  good  as  gold,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  no 
risk  of  loss  to  the  holder,  even  though  the  national  bank 
which  issued  the  notes  should  become  bankrupt.  Under 
this  Republican  system,  the  entire  currency  of  the  country  is 
absolutely  safe  and  sound,  whether  in  coin  or  paper  money. 
To  displace  this  system  and  adopt  instead  the  Democratic 
idea  of  sixty-cent  dollars  and  the  restoration  of  State  banks, 
to  issue  notes  subject  to  discount  and  to  loss  through  the 
insolvency  of  the  bank  of  issue,  would  most  inevit- 
ably disturb  the  whole  currency  of  the  country  and 
involve  in  uncertainty  and  probable  ruin  all  financial 
and  commercial  interests  throughout  the  land,  and  bring 
upon  us  wreck  and  disaster. 

The  announcement  that  a  "  subscription  suburban  tea  "  is 
to  be  given  soon,  under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of 
leading  society  ladies,  marks  a  new  departure  in  socia 
fashions  in  San  Francisco.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  East  in  this  as  in  other  new  socia 
customs.  At  New  York,  a  few  multi-millionaires  still  enter 
tain  the  Four  Hundred  in  their  own  houses  ;  but  the  bull 
of  the  festivities  which  the  winter  brings  and  Jenkins  record 
are  matters  of  subscription. 

It  is  easy  to  furnish  reasons  for  the  practice.  In  the  fi 
place,  there  are  few  houses  here  or  elsewhere  which  ar 
adapted  to  ball-giving.  They  are  neither  large  enough,  no 
are  the  rooms  conveniently  distributed  for  the  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  only  house  in  San  Francisco  in  which  a  large 
ball  could  be  given  without  inconvenience  to  its  normal  in- 
mates is  Mrs.  Huntington's — the  mansion  on  Nob  Hill  built 
by  the  late  General  Colton.  It  contains  a  superb  ball-room 
and  a  number  of  drawing-rooms  en  suite,  with  vast  chambers 
upstairs  suitable  for  dressing-rooms  ;  but  where  is  there  in 
the  city  another  such  house  ?  In  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vanderbilt  mansions  and  six  or  eight  others, 
there  is  no  private  house  that  will  answer,  and  fathers  of 
daughters  who  desire  to  give  large  parties  give  them  at 
Sherry's  or  Delmonico's.  In  this  way  they  avoid  converting 
their  girls'  bedrooms  into  smoking-rooms  for  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  period  and  exhibiting  the  mysterious  machinery 
of  the  young  ladies'  toilets  to  cynical  masculine  eyes. 

Again,  the  art  of  ball-giving  has  reached  such  a  high 
development  that  no  one  can  give  a  ball  unless  he  is  a  mill- 
ionaire. In  the  old  days,  paterfamilias  could  give  a  very 
good  ball  indeed  for  a  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  he 
charged  to  the  necessary  cost  of  floating  his  daughters. 
Now,  at  some  recent  balls  in  New  York,  flowers  alone  cost 
-ten  times  that  sum,  and  the  favors  for  the  german  very 
nearly  as  much.  Three  such  balls  in  the  season  would  eat 
into  the  purse  of  Crcesus,  and  compel  a  revision  of  his  civil 
list.  Hence  one  ball  in  the  winter  is  about  the  limit  for  the 
most  hospitable  entertainer. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  male  reciprocity  is  becoming  more 
embarrassing  than  ever.  A  young,  man  is  not  expected  to 
requite  an  invitation  to  a  ball  by  a  challenge  to  a  similar  fes- 
tivity. He  pays  for  his  invitation  with  the  light  of  his  pres- 
ence and  the  vigor  of  his  dancing.  But  after  all,  if  he  lays  the 
ball-giver  under  obligation  by  whirling  partner  after  partner  in 
the  mazy  waltz,  she  lays  him  under  obligation  by  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  dancing  and  flirting  with  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
and  several  other  fellows'  girls  besides.  So  that  there  arises 
in  the  well-balanced  male  mind  a  dissatisfied  longing  for  an 
occasion  to  return  the  civility  of  the  ball-giver,  and  this 
longing  finds  expression  in  bachelors'  cotillions,  subscription 
assemblies,  and  so  forth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  society  young  men  of  San 
Francisco  succeed  admirably  in  suppressing  this  longing. 
There  is  probably  not  a  large  city  in  the  United  States 
where  the  society  young  men  do  so  little  to  return  the  hos- 
pitality of  their  hostesses.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  young  man  who  is  in 
society  is  expected  to  do  many  things  which  here  are  not 
required  of  him.  He  is  expected  to  send  flowers  frequently 
to  ladies  who  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  to  the  young  ladies 
composing  theatre-parties  of  wliich  he  is  a  member.  He  is 
expected  to  get  up  these  same  theatre-parties.  He  is  not 
frowned  upon  if  he  gets  up  little  coaching-parties  to  the 
various  out-door  assemblages  so  frequent  and  so  pleasant  in 
the  East.  In  short,  he  is  expected  to  do  his  share  of  the 
great  work  of  entertainment  on  which  "  society  "  is  based. 

In  San  Francisco,  however,  it  is  different.  The  young 
society  men  are  always  guests.  When  a  young  mechanic, 
with  his  best  girl,  looks  down  from  the  family-circle  upon 
the  gorgeous  theatre-parties  in  boxes  and  circle,  and  notes 
with  envy  the  solemn  swells  in  evening-dress,  he  doubtless 
thinks  of  the  two  dollars  which  he  has  expended,  and 
wonders  what  it  has  cost  them.     It  has  cost  them  nothing. 
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Very  frequently  in  this  city  the  theatre -parties  are  organ- 
ized by  married  ladies  ;  they  invite  the  young  women  and 
the  young  men.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  these  agree- 
able young  gentlemen  to  dine  at  the  house  of  some  hospit- 
able lady,  to  drive  to  the  theatre  in  her  carriage,  to  occupy  a 
seat  paid  for  by  her,  to  talk  to  a  pleasant  young  lady  in- 
vited by  her,  and  to  go  to  a  supper  provided  by  her.  In  the 
East,  the  young  men  are  not  quite  such  professional  guests. 

Whether  this  attitude  of  the  young  society  men  of  San 
Francisco  has  anything  to  do  with  the  change  which  is  going 
on  here  in  the  form  of  entertainments,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
change.  Friendship,  courtesy,  hospitality — all  these  things 
must  be  reciprocal.  Nothing  in  this  world  can  be  one-sided 
all  the  time,  except  a  jug  and  a  woman's  sense  of  justice. 

But  dismissing  all  this  speculation  as  to  causes,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  one  thing — that  people  are  ceasing  to  give  large 
private  entertainments  in  this  city.  They  are  being  replaced 
in  various  ways,  and  the  latest  method,  as  we  understand  it, 
seems  to  be  this  : 

A  number  of  ladies  of  established  social  rank  meet  and 
make  out  a  list  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  them  to  meet  at  a  social  gathering.  They  send 
cards  of  invitation  to  those  who  are  on  this  list,  it  being 
understood  that  if  the  invitations  are  accepted,  the  accept- 
ance shall  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  of 
money,  which  sum  shall  be  expended  in  providing  a  dancing 
floor,  music,  and  supper.  Thus  no  one,  not  even  the  self- 
elected  committee  of  promoters,  gives  the  ball,  or  the  the" 
dansant.  It  is  a  subscription  affair,  at  which  every  member 
is  both  entertainer  and  guest. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  jealousies  which  are  sure 
to  arise  over  the  distribution  of  tickets.  A  party  of  ladies, 
to  wit,  Mrs.  A,  Mrs.  B,  Mrs.  C,  Mrs.  D,  Mrs.  E,  and  Mrs. 
F,  have  a  perfect  right  to  meet  and  agree  on  a  joint  "hop," 
and  to  designate  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  persons  they  would 
like  to  have  at  the  "  hop,"  and  the  persons  they  would  not. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  complain  if  he  is  not  invited  to  a 
private  ball,  and  the  "  hop "  in  question  would  be  nothing 
but  a  private  ball  given  by  several  ladiestogether,  instead  of 
being  given  by  one.  But  when  the  "hop"  bloomed  into  a 
quasi-vnb\\c  social  institution,  there  would  have  to  be  rules 
governing  the  admission  of  applicants.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  trouble  which  grew  out  of  this  source  in  the  bachelors' 
cotillion. 

If  a  new  organization,  contemplating  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments on  the  subscription  plan,  should  really  take  shape, 
the  committee  of  judges  would  have  to  be  a  reality.  It 
would  have  to  be  like  the  membership  committees  of  clubs — 
say  thirteen,  with  the  rule  that  two  black  balls  excluded. 
This  plan  would  screen  all  the  committee  of  ladies  from 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  out  an  obnoxious  applicant. 

Every  intelligent  citizen,  as  he  prepares  his  ballot  in  the 
election  booth,  will  not  neglect  to  vote  "for"  on  the  sub- 
mitted proposition  that  every  voter  shall  be  able  to  write  his 
name  and  read  any  section  of  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language.  A  qualification  of  the  kind  is  imperatively  re- 
quired in  view  of  the  perverted,  fraudulent,  and  debauched 
condition  of  the  ballot.  The  foundation  of  American 
popular  suffrage,  without  property  qualification,  rests  on 
the  much  misinterpreted  declaration  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  A  careful  reading  of  the  declaration  of 
American  independence  does  not  convey  the  idea  popularly 
entertained  to  the  extent  that  all  are  created  equal.  In 
some  of  the  States,  a  property  qualification  was  imposed  ; 
in  others,  the  qualification  as  to  race,  and  color,  and  condi- 
tion ;  and,  again,  in  others,  the  qualification  against  ignor- 
ance and  illiteracy — as  it  is  enforced  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  and  in  Mississippi.  The  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  establishes  the  equal  qualification 
as  to  race,  color,  and  previous  condition  of  all  as  voters  ;  but 
to  the  States  is  reserved  the  establishment  of  the  ruling  quali- 
fication of  the  voter.  It  is  therefore  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  States  to  guard  the  ballot  against  the  frauds  of  im- 
ported voters  and  the  danger  of  giving  the  franchise  to 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  by  which  the  just  equality  of 
American  citizenship  is  destroyed  at  the  ballot-box  and 
the  purity  of  elections  is  imperiled.  To  Congress  the 
people  must  look  for  the  correction  of  the  abuses,  every 
year  becoming  more  alarming,  incident  upon  unrestricted 
immigration  and  the  laches  of  the  law  of  naturalization  ; 
but  the  people  of  every  State  are  fortified  in  their  right  and 
disposition  to  protect  themselves  in  the  ballot  against  mis- 
chievous practices  and  dangerous  innovations  by  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  to  fix  the  qualification  of  voters.  California 
prohibits  from  the  ballot  Chinese,  persons  convicted  of  in- 
famous crimes,  or  of  embezzlement,  or  misappropriation  of 
public  money,  idiots,  and  insane  persons.  There  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  from  these  interdicted  classes — from  the 
thousands  of  ignorant  and  vicious,  illiterate  and  reckless, 
who  are  admitted  to  the  ballot,  and  whose  bribed,  or  bought, 


or   forced,    or   beguiled    votes    countervail    and    practically 
destroy  the  honest  votes  of  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens. 

There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  a  sane 
adult  of  American  nativity  in  this  land  of  free  public  schools, 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  admitting  to  the  ballot  the 
adult  of  alien  nativity  who  is  mentally  unable  to  read  and 
fairly  understand  the  constitution  to  which  he  makes  solemn 
oath  of  observance  and  support,  and  to  write  his  name.  It 
is  to  inhibit  from  the  inestimable  franchise  any  and  all  of 
these  classes  that  the  projected  amendment  is  submitted. 
Every  intelligent  citizen  will  vote  the  approving  "  for  "  to  in- 
dicate his  own  worthiness  of  the  ballot. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  communications,  of 
which  the  two  following  are  types  : 

San  Francisco,  November  i,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  On  the  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  election 
next  Tuesday  appear  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  propositions  to  be  voted  upon.  Ever  since  I  have  been  able  to 
think,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  my  ideas  have  been  guided  and 
formed  by  the  Argonaut.  1  am  about  to  ask  you  to  assist  not  only 
myself,  but  numerous  other  young  men  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
State  at  large,  in  voting  intelligently  on  the  aforesaid  propositions  and 
amendments,  by  inserting  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  a  few 
words  of  advice  upon  them,  particularly  those  relating  to  Amendment 
No.  7,  Senate  Amendment  No.  14,  the  Election  of  Senators  by  Popular 
Vote,  the  Depot  Act,  Educational  Qualification,  and  Refunding  the 
Debt.  An  Admirer  of  the  Argonaut. 

Stockton,  Cal..,  October  26,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  San  Francisco  Depot  Act  has  been  sev- 
eral times  under  discussion  recently,  and  feeling  that  we  would  like 
more  information,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  write  and  ask  you  to 
give  us  the  leading  points  pro  and  con.  The  impression  prevails  in  the 
country  that  the  remainder  of  the  State  is  to  be  called  upon  to  build  a 
depot  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  railroad  and  San  Francisco. 

Very  truly  yours,  Thomas  Phillips,  M.  D. 

In  reply,  the  Argonaut  will  give  its  views  in  brief: 

Vote  against  Amendment  No.  10,  increasing  the  legislat- 
ive session  to  one  hundred  days.  We  do  not  want  more 
law-making — we  want  less. 

Vote  for  Amendment  No.  7,  limiting  municipal  debts  to 
a  year's  revenue. 

Vote  against  Amendment  No.  1 1,  increasing  pay  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  increasing  pay  of  clerks  in  State  offices. 
It  is  a  political  job. 

Vote  against  Amendment  No.  5.  It  facilitates  the  passage 
of  deficiency  bills,  and  is  a  premium  on  dishonesty. 

Vote  for  Amendment  No.  14,  giving  charters  to  small 
towns.     It  favors  local  self-government. 

Note  for  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  people  has  been  thwarted 
long  enough.  Our  legislative  halls  should  not  be  auction- 
rooms.  Millionaires  can  buy  up  legislatures.  They  can  not 
buy  whole  States. 

Vote  against  refunding  the  debt.  The  State  owes  only 
$265,000.  This  proposition  is  merely  to  create  fat  berths 
for  "  Refunding  Commissioners."     It  is  a  job. 

Vote  for  the  San  Francisco  depot  act.  Some  people 
oppose  this  because  the  railroad  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
But  so  would  the  State  and  city.  Such  people  would  bite 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces.  The  land  belongs  to  the 
State.  No  one  else  can  build  on  it,  under  the  present  laws. 
The  Southern  Pacific,  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific, 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  other  railroads  that  may 
come  in,  will  have  to  pay  for  the  building  in  course  of  time 
through  rentals.  It  will  eventually  cost  the  people  nothing. 
It  is  needed.     Vote  for  it. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification,  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  the  constitution  in  the 
English  language.     Whatever  else  you  do,  vote  for  this. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  will  be  found  some  remarks 
concerning  the  good-tempered  and  decent  way  in  which  this 
campaign  has  been  fought  out  in  the  press  and  on  the  stump. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  national  campaign  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  States — except  San  Francisco.  In  this 
city  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  Republican  organs 
— the  Chronicle-)  Call,  Post,  and  Bulletin — have  done  their 
best  to  make  the  municipal  campaign  one  of  slander  and  lies. 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Ellert  are  two  worthy  citizens,  whose 
lives  have  been  passed  here  in  sight  of  all.  There  is  nothing 
to  say  against  either  of  them.  Despite  this  fact,  the  columns 
of  the  "organs"  have  been  filled  with  a  mass  of  vulgar 
abuse  which  probably  nobody  reads. 


On  the  Argonaut  ticket  will  be  found,  as  nominees  for 
school  directors,  the  names  of  the  following  six  gentlemen 
— F.  J.  French,  F.  A.  Hyde,  C.  W.  Decker,  S.  E.  Dutton, 
John  J.  Dunn,  and  James  H.  Culver — who  are  members  of 
the  present  board  of  education.  They  have  made  excellent 
directors,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present  board 
is  the  best  we  have  had  for  years.    They  ought  to  be  reelected. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 


REPUBLICAN     TICKET. 

For  President, 

BENJAMIN     HARRISON, 

of  Indiana. 

For  Vice-President, 

WHITELAW     REID, 

of   New  York. 


For  Presidential  Electors  : 

At  large THOMAS  R.  BARD,  of  Ventura 

At  large J.  C.  CAMPBELL,  of  San  Francisco 

First  District WILLIAM  CARSON,  of  Humboldt 

Second  District MICHAEL  L.  MERY,  of  Butte 

Third  District JAMES  A.  WAYMIRE,  of  Alameda 

Fourth  District ISAAC  HECHT,  of  San  Francisco 

Fifth  District H.  V.  MOREHOUSE,  of  Santa  Clara 

Sixth  District JAMES  R.  WILLOUGHBY,  of  Ventura 

Seventh  District S.  L.  HANSCOM,  of  Modesto 

Regular  Republican  Nominees. 


For  Congress  : 

First  District E.  W.  DAVIS,  of  Sonoma 

Second  District JOHN  F.  DAVIS,  of  Calaveras 

Third  District S.  G.  HILBORN,  of  Alameda 

Fourth  District C  O.  ALEXANDER,  of  San  Francisco 

Fifth  District EUGENE  F.  LOUD,  of  San  Francisco 

Sixth  District HERVEY  L1NDLEY',  of  Los  Angeles 

Seventh  District W.  W.  BOWERS,  of  San  Diego 

Third  District  (unexpired  term) S.  G.  HILBORN,  of  Alameda 

Regular  Republican  Nominees. 


"ARGONAUT"   MUNICIPAL  TICKET. 

z— Mayor WENDELL  EASTON 

20— Sheriff. HENRY  H.  SCOTT 

14— Auditor T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

40— Recorder  E.  B.  READ 

44— County  Clerk J.J.  MORAN 

26  -Tax  Collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN 

33— Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

49— District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

55— City  and  County  Attorney H.  T.  CRESWELL 

76— Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

79— Superintendent  of  Streets THOMAS  ASHWORTH 

61— Coroner Dr.  W.  T.  GARWOOD 

68— Public  Administrator A.  C.  FREESE 

96— Superior  Judge  (long  term) WILLIAM  T.  WALLACE 

95— Superior  Judge  (long  term) F.  W.  VAN  REYNEGOM 

92— Superior  Judge  (long  term) CHARLES  W.  SLACK 

86— Superior  Judge  (long  term) DUNCAN   HAYNE 

301— Superior  Judge  (unexpired  term) JOHN  A.  WRIGHT 

ri2— Police  Judge CHARLES  A.  LOW 

109— Police  Judge H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 

114— Police  Judge H.  D.  TALCOTT 

119— Justice  of  the  Peace J.   E.  BARRY 

■33— Justice  of  the  Peace W.  M.  WILLETT 

124— Justice  of  the  Peace FRANK   GRAY 

123— Justice  of  the  Peace GEORGE  P.  GOFF 

J2r— Justice  of  the  Peace FRANK  H.  DUNNE 

144— Supervisor  First  Ward EDWARD  HOLLAND 

150— Supervisor  Second  Ward DANIEL  ROGERS 

155— Supervisor  Third  Ward JOHN   B.  GARTLAND 

161— Supervisor  Fourth  Ward P.  J.  KENNEDY 

166— Supervisor  Fifth  Ward SANDS  W.  FORMAN 

174— Supervisor  Sixth  Ward B.  P.  FLINT 

179— Supervisor  Seventh  Ward LOUIS  A.  GARNETT 

185— Supervisor  Eighth  Ward WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN 

193— Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

201— Supervisor  Tenth  Ward HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 

207— Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 

212— Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward JAMES  DENMAN 

241— School  Director F.  J.  FRENCH 

252— School  Director F.  A.  HYDE 

238— School  Director F.  W.  EATON 

217— School  Director PELHAM  W.  AMES 

233— School  Director C.  W.  DECKER 

236— School  Director S.  E.  DUTTON 

264— School  Director J.  H.  ROSEWALD 

232— School  Director J.   H.  CULVER 

228— School  Director C.  A.  CLINTON 

278— School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

224-School  Director ■ ARTH  UR  F.  CARMODY 

235-School  Director JOHN  J.  DUNN 


LEGISLATIVE  TICKET. 

52— For  State  Senator,  17th  District WILLIAM  J.  DUNN 

cr— For  State  Senator,  19th  District JAMES  D.  HORAN 

52— For  State  Senator,  2tst  District  MONROE   GREENWOOD 

51 — For  State  Senator,  23d  District  CHARLES  S.  ARMS 

51— For  State  Senator,  25th  District  JOHN  FAY 


Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 
Assemblyman 


28th  District THOMAS   P.  CUSICK 

29th  District     WILLIAM   T.  BOYCE 

30th  District   I.  S.  COHEN 

31st  District  J.J.  KENNEDY 

32d  District JOHN  E.  BUCKLEY 

33d  District W.  D.  BERRY 

34th  District GEORGE  C.  SARGENT 

35th  District  J.  M.  HIGG1NS 

36th  District EDWARD  SHORT 

371I1  District.    .  THOMAS  W.  BURKE 

38th  District H.   FORBES 

39th  District  W.  T.    KIBBLER 

40th  District  ....  .R.  L.  THOMAS 

41st  District  O.    D.  BALDWIN 

42d  District.  ..     SAMUEL  SHAEN 

43d  District. SETH   MARTIN 

44th  District.  A.  DECOURTIEUX.  Jr. 

45th  District WILLIAM  H.  GATELY 


55— For 
55— For 
52 — For 
57— For 
51— For 
56 — For 
53 — For 
57 — For 
55— For 
56 — For 
56 — For 
57— For 
54— For 
51 — For 
54— For 
52 — For 
55— For 

55— For 

^  •  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Argonaut  ticket  bears  a  number 
opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  municipal  and  legis- 
lative office.  These  are  the  numbers  set  opposite  the  names 
of  the  same  candidates  on  the  official  ballots,  and  will  be 
found  a  decided  convenience  for  those  who  desire  to  vote  the 
Argonaut  ticket.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  Argo- 
naut ticket  with  them  into  the  voting  booth,  find  the  num- 
bers on  the  municipal  and  legislative  ballots  which  correspond 
with  those  on  the  Argonaut  ticket,  and  set  the  official 
opposite  the  names  so  numbered. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  7,  1892. 


MAT'S    HUSBAND. 


She  doubtless  had  a  woman's  reason  for  marrying  him. 
That  kind  of  reason  may  not  satisfy  other  people,  but  it  is 
invariably  sufficient  for  the  feminine  reasoner. 

Sam  Toms  was  what  is  called  "wuthless"  by  his  Texan 
neighbors.  Old  Bill  Bunn,  his  father-in-law,  himself  not  a 
very  energetic  or  useful  citizen,  used  to  sit  on  the  steps  at  the 
cross-roads  store  and  publicly  bewail  his  sad  lot  in  having 
Sam  for  a  member  of  his  family.  Bill  had  a  dramatic  style 
of  delivery  that  was  very  fetching,  and  invariably  impressed 
strangers  as  being  very  much  in  earnest. 

He  would  sit  on  the  steps,  silently  chewing  an  enormous 
mouthful  of  tobacco  and  apparently  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  his  co-loafers.  If  Sam's  name  was  mentioned, 
he  would  give  vent  to  four  or  five  little  falsetto  squeaks, 
which  found  egress  through  his  nose  ;  then  he  would  draw 
in  a  long  breath,  puff  out  his  fat  cheeks,  purse  his  mouth, 
and  give  a  heavy,  whistling  sigh  ;  this  would  be  followed  by 
a  large  quantity  of  tobacco-juice,  carefully  aimed  at  some 
object  in  the  vicinity.  These  preliminaries  accomplished, 
Bill  would  rise  to  his  feet,  thrust  one  fat,  dirty  hand  into  his 
shirt-front,  wave  the  other  in  a  sweeping  gesture  as  he  low- 
ered his  eyes  and  rolled  his  head  sadly  from  side  to  side,  and 
deliver  himself  profoundly,  after  the  following  fashion  : 

"Ah — hum  !  That  Sam  Toms  is  th'  laziest,  mos'  shiPless, 
o'nery,  triflin'  cuss  I  ever  seed — an'  yere  I've  done  got  Mm 
fr  a  son-'n-lawr.  Hm-hm-hm!"  Another  whistling  sigh 
would  close  this  peroration,  and  old  Bill  would  resume  his 
seat,  still  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 

And  Bill  was  more  than  half  right.  Nominally,  Sam  was 
a  cowboy  ;  but  most  of  the  time  he  would  tell  you  he  was 
"jes'  layin'  off  a  spell,  t'  rest  up  like." 

He  had  always  been  just  so — distinguished  for  laziness  in 
an  easy-going  community — and  nobody  expected  him  ever 
to  be  otherwise  j  and  it  puzzled  people  immensely  when 
energetic,  capable  Mattie  Bunn  accepted  him  for  "  regular 
comp'ny,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  sensation  created  by  their 
wedding. 

Mat,  as  has  been  suggested,  probably  had  some  reason  for 
marrying  Sam  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  never  told 
any  one  what  that  reason  was.  Sam  was  tall,  and  big,  and 
handsome  in  his  careless,  slouchy  way  ;  he  had  always  man- 
aged, no  one  knew  how,  to  wear  good  clothes,  too.  These 
facts,  and  his  perennial  good-nature  and  friendly  ways,  were 
the  only  points  in  his  favor.  Against  him  were  the  points  so 
forcibly  taken  by  his  father-in-law,  and,  also,  that  he  got 
drunk  whenever  he  could  possibly  do  so,  and  was,  morally, 
so  weak  that  any  one  could  easily  lead  him  astray. 

How  Mat  and  Sam  got  along,  no  one  but  Mat  knew. 
Once  in  a  great  while,  Sam  would  do  some  work  and  earn  a 
few  dollars.  If  he  got  home  with  it  without  stopping  at  the 
saloon,  well  and  good.  But,  oftener  than  not,  he  would 
"  drap  in  jes'  r^  take  a  nip  'r  two,"  and  that  would  settle  it. 
At  such  times,  he  would  stay  and  buy  drinks  for  everybody 
present  while  his  money7  lasted.  Then  he  would  come  home 
in  a  maudlin,  tearful  state  of  intoxication,  and  invent  some 
tale  to  account  for  his  condition  and  the  disappearance  of 
his  money,  winding  up  with  the  promise  never  to  let  it  happen 
again.  And  Mat  would  pretend  that  she  believed  him,  and 
would  stroke  his  curly  head  until  he  fell  asleep.  Then  she 
would  look  at  the  handsome  scamp  for  a  few  minutes  with 
love  unutterable  in  her  eyes — the  tired  eyes  back  of  which 
were  a  world  of  unshed  tears.  But  she  never  complained — 
not  the  first  word  ;  the  firm-set  mouth  and  weary  look  might 
indicate  ever  so  much,  but  her  lips  never  expressed  it.  And 
Sam  gradually  grew  more  and  more  useless  and  shiftless, 
trusting  to  his  wife's  ready  wit  and  fertility  of  resource  to 
carry  them  both  over  the  bad  places. 

There  were  lots  of  bad  places,  too.  Twice  Sam  ran  into 
debt  several  dollars  at  the  saloon,  and  Mat  found  some 
means  to  pay  the  debts — only  herself  knew  how.  But  the 
second  time  she  informed  the  saloon  man  that  he  must  trust 
Sam  no  more.  And,  besides  these  things,  to  live — how  did 
they  do  it  ?  Nobody  could  guess.  Perhaps  even  Mat  her- 
self could  not  have  told  ;  yet  live  they  did — or,  rather,  ex- 
isted— and,  for  the  most  part,  kept  out  of  debt. 

Sam  sometimes  worked,  but  never  for  very  long.  He 
always  found  some  excuse  for  leaving  a  place  within  a  few 
days.  He  could  almost  always  find  another  job  easily 
enough,  for  he  was  an  excellent  "  hand  "  when  he  chose  to 
be — but  he  did  not  hasten  about  finding  a  new  job  when  he 
had  given  one  up  ;  not  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  very 
last  straits  could  Mat  get  him  to  hunting  work  again. 

One  day,  Sam  left  home  for  a  ranch  about  thirty-five  miles 
distant,  where  he  had  heard  they  wanted  help.  Two  days 
passed — three — four — five — and  no  word  came  from  him. 
Mat  was  not  a  little  worried,  although  Sam  had  often  been 
away  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  without  sending  word  to  her. 
But  this  time  it  was  different  ;  there  was  no  excuse  for  his 
not  sending  a  message,  as  the  stage  came  by  the  ranch  he 
had  gone  to  three  times  a  week.  If  he  had  found  work 
there,  as  he  expected,  he  could  easily  have  notified  her. 
So,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  she  threw  her  shawl 
over  her  head  and  went  down  to  her  father's,  to  find  if  they 
had  heard  anything  of  Sam. 

The  old  fellow  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  talking  to  a 
couple  of  strangers. 

"No,"  he  was  saying,  "they  hain't  be'n  no  person  'long 
yere,  las'  few  days,  but  what  b'longs  yere.  Mebbc,  though, 
he  mout  a  be'n  seed  over  yere  t'  Bacon's.  Ben  thai  ?  No  ? 
Wa-al,  my  boy's  comin'  in  fm  thar  purty  soon,  an'  he  c'n 
tell  ye.     Come  in  an'  feed  ;  Jack'U  be  yere  right  soon." 

Mat  stayed  to  help  her  mother  with  the  supper,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meal  learned  that  the  two  strangers 
were  officers  trailing  a  horse-thief,  who  had  stolen  a  valuable 
horse  at  a  ranch  forty  miles  east  and  sold  it  at  Pickett 
Station,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  come  this  way. 

As   she  listened  to  the  conversation,  a  sudden  nameless 
fear  came  upon  her,  making  her  feel  faint  and  ill.     As  soon 
ipper  was  over,  she  took  her  shawl  and  hurried  home. 

Somehow  she   was   not   surprised   to   find  the   dour  open, 


She  entered  hastily.  Sam  was  in  bed,  asleep  and  breathing 
stertorously.  He  had  evidently  been  drinking,  as  his  clothes 
were  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  Mat,  looking  out  the 
back  door,  could  see  his  pony  standing  patiently  where  Sam 
had  left  him,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and  feed  him. 
Mat  leaned  over  the  sleeping  man  and  kissed  him  gently, 
her  eyes  full  of  love.  Then  she  turned  to  pick  up  his 
clothes  and  put  them  away.  The  trousers  were  heavy,  and 
something  jingled  in  one  of  the  pockets.  Instinctively  Mat 
thrust  her  hand  into  it,  and  drew  it  forth,  clasping  several 
gold  pieces.  As  she  did  so  her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  she 
stood  as  if  stunned  for  a  time,  her  heart  chilled  with  the 
same  strange  fear  .that  had  stricken  her  awhile  ago  and  im- 
pelled her  to  hurry  home. 

She  rushed  to  the  bed  and  shook  Sam  roughly.  "Sam  ! 
Sam  ! — wake  up  !  "  she  almost  screamed. 

The  man  turned  over  and  looked  at  her  stupidly.  "  H'lo, 
M-Mat!    Yere,  be  ye?    Gimme  kiss,"  he  said,  in  a  dull  tone. 

"  Not  twell  ye  tells  me  whar  ye  done  got  these  yere 
things  !  "     Mat's  voice  sounded  broken  and  shrill. 

Sam  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  head,  looking  at  her  in  drunken 
wonder.     "  W-w'y,  them — them  thar,  honey?" 

She  shook  him  fiercely,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone — a  tone 
of  earnest  force  : 

"  Tell  me,  Sam  Toms,  whar  ye  done  got  these  yere  coins  ! 
Ouick,  now  !  " 

Her  tone  partially  sobered  the  man,  whose  eyes  opened 
wider  as  he  asked,  querulously  : 

"  What  'n  hell  ye  so  all-fired  fussy  'bout  ?  I  hain't  done 
nothin'."  And  he  laughed  in  a  half-drunken,  half-nervous 
way. 

"  Sam  !  whar  did  ye  git  'em  ?  " 

He  sat  dumbly  staring  at  her. 

"Sam  !"  her  voice  was  full  of  horror,  "did you  steal  that 
thar  hoss?" 

No  answer  ;  but  Mat  saw  by  his  eyes  she  had  guessed  the 
truth.  Slowly  the  coins  fell  from  her  hand  to  the  floor  ; 
slowly  her  head  bent  forward  until  her  face  touched  the  pil- 
low. For  minutes  she  did  not  move — not  until  Sam,  who 
had  been  staring  at  her  wonderingly,  reached  out  his  big 
hand  and  laid  it  caressingly  on  her  head.  Then  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  her  hot  eyes  glaring,  and  her  form  trembling 
with  anger  and  horror.  She  did  not  speak,  but  fixed  her 
gaze  on  his  face  for  a  few  seconds.  He  did  not  meet  her 
look,  and,  presently,  she  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  door. 

Sam,  almost  sober  now,  called  after  her,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  He  got  out  of  bed  slowly  and  started  to  dress 
himself.  He  had  almost  finished,  when  Mat,  accompanied 
by  her  father  and  the  two  strangers,  returned. 

"  Thar  he  is — an'  thar's  th'  money,"  she  said,  and  passed 
on  out  through  the  back  door,  without  looking  at  Sam. 


There  was  a  jail  at  the  cross-roads  ;  it  was  a  primitive 
affair,  but  solid  and  substantial.  It  was  a  dugout  in  the  side- 
hill,  and  had  a  heavy  oak  door  and  great  steel  hinges  and 
lock.  It  was  plenty  strong  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  men,  all 
anxious  to  escape — and  Sam  Toms  did  not  try  to  escape. 
He  only  sat  still  in  the  low,  damp,  darksome  room  and  tried 
to  understand  how  it  had  all  happened.  It  must  be  a 
drunken  dream— but,  no,  he  was  almost  sober,  and  knew 
where  he  was  and  how  and  why  he  was  there.  But — he 
could  not  understand.  Had  Mat — was  it  really  Mat,  who 
had  given  him  up.     There  must  be  some  mistake. 

The  big,  strong  man  finally  began  to  realize  it  all.  He 
lay  down  on  the  bunk  and  cried  himself  to  sleep,  like  a  child. 

******* 

It  must  have  been  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
some  one  silently  entered  the  house  of  old  Bill  Bunn,  con- 
stable. This  some  one  entered  by  the  back  door,  went 
stealthily  into  the  room  where  Bill  and  his  wife  slept,  rum- 
maged about  a  few  minutes,  and  then  emerged  from  the 
house.  It  was  a  woman,  and  she  had  something  in  her 
hand. 

Sam  Toms  was  awakened,  a  little  after  this,  by  a  rattling, 
jarring  sound.  He  sprang  up,  just  as  the  big  oaken  doors 
swung  back  and  revealed  the  figures  of  a  woman  and  two 
saddle-horses. 

"  I  come  f  'r  ye,  Sam,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sob.  "  1 
done  brung  both  ponies  an'  ou'  clo'es.  Le's  go,  Sam  ;  we 
c'n  git  'crost  th'  rivah  befo'  mawnin'.     Come  1 " 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  they  clung  to  each  other 
a  little  while.     Then  Mat  said,  more  steadily  : 

"Come,  Sam.  Le's  go  ovah  t'  Mexico — an'  mebbe  we 
c;n  try  V  do  better  ovah  thar." 

And  they  rode  forth  in  the  bright,  free  moonlight,  down 
towards  the  Rio  Grande — into  a  new  and  better  life. 

R.  L.  Ketchum. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1S92. 


Between  three  and  four  thousand  litres  of  wine  are  made 
every  year  from  giapes  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 
This  wine  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  administering  the 
sacraments  at  mass.  The  Pope  always  assists  at  the  harvest- 
ing, and  this  is  one  of  his  annual  occupations  to  which  he 
looks  forward  with  great  pleasure.  Heretofore  His  Holi- 
ness has,  every  year  in  October,  found  amusement  in  shoot- 
ing certain  kinds  of  small  birds,  which  are  plentiful  in  the 
gardens,  but  this  year  this  pastime  was  discontinued,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  last  year  several  French  journalists, 
half  jokingly,  half  seriously,  said  that  it  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  so  illustrious  an  old  man  as  the  Pope  to  hunt 
birds,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  rough  on  the  birds. 


The  benevolent  work  begun  among  the  Zulus  by  the  late 
Bishop  Colenso,  renowned  alike  for  his  heterodoxy  and  his 
arithmetic,  is  continued  by  his  daughter.  She  has  translated 
much  of  the  Bible  into  the  Zulu  tongue,  and  has  taught  a 
number  of  the  chiefs  to  speak  English.  It  is  to  her  inter- 
cession  for  Cctewayo  and  his  people  with  the  queen  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  former  owe  many  concessions. 


AUTUMNAL    MERRY-MAKING. 


Our  New  York    Correspondent    Tells   of  the  Festivities  at  Tuxedo. 


The  intermediate  season  between  summer  and  winter  now 
bids  fair,  thanks  to  Tuxedo,  to  eclipse  both  in  enjoyment 
We  are  at  the  height  of  it  just  now.  On  Thursday,  five 
young  and  pretty  married  women,  all  leaders  in  their  respect- 
ive sets,  gave  dinners  at  their  "  cottages  "  ;  after  dinner  the 
five  amphitryons  and  the  guests  met  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
club  for  a  cotillion,  and  the  debutantes  and  their  chaperons 
were  trotted  out  for  inspection.  The  show  of  beauty  and 
fashion  was  stunning.  Your  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander  was- 
there  in  green  velvet,  with  huge  pink  velvet  sleeves;  Mrs. 
Oliver  Harriman  in  an  Empire  gown  of  white  brocade,  with 
arm  puffs  of  lilac  velvet ;  Mrs.  \V.  G.  Tiffany  in  amber  satin ; 
Miss  Fellowes  in  a  Watteau  costume  of  rose  color  ;  Miss 
Maud  Lorillard  in  a  pink  and  white  ball-gown  of  the  time  of 
Louis  Seize  ;  another  reigning  beauty  in  a  green  satin  gown, 
with  bodice  of  pink  velvet  and  narrow  bands  of  sable.  Thd 
new  ball-room  never  looked  so  beautiful.  It  is  a  pretty  room 
— circular,  with  salmon-tinted  walls  in  rough  finish  ;  the  ceil- 
ing, which  is  ribbed  with  rafters,  is  in  pale  blue,  with  looped 
garlands  of  silver  and  gold  ribbons  forming  the  fringe.  A 
remarkably  good  floor  for  dancing  will  make  the  young  peo- 
ple happy  on  Friday,  when  the  annual  ball  takes  place. 

On  Tuesday,  everybody  will  flock  to  Tuxedo,  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Blanche  Havemeyerto 
Mr.  Adair  Campbell,  of  ever  so  many  Scottish  lochs  and 
heaths.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  church,  precisely 
at  high  noon.  A  brother  of  the  groom  will  stand  by  him  to 
see  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  escape  ;  the  pretty  bride  will 
be  attended  by  her  fourteen-year-old  sister.  Blanche  is  a 
pretty  girl,  and  will  probably  look  well  in  her  regulation 
costume  of  yellow,  made  of  silk  mull,  with  a  bunch  of  yellow 
chrysanthemums  in  her  hand.  A  few  days  after  the  wedding, 
Mrs.  Brownell  Burnham  will  give  a  dinner  to  her  sister,  and 
the  happy  pair  will  then  do  as  much  of  the  United  States  as 
their  time  and  the  weather  will  permit.  They  will  sail  for 
England  so  as  to  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  at  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's father's  castle,  and  then  they  will  settle  down  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Tuxedo  never  was  so  enjoyable  as  it  is  now.  Beach's  coach 
brings  in  ever)-  day  a  load  of  jolly  people,  who  all  know  each 
other,  and  are  au  fait  in  the  art  of  making  themselves  agree- 
able. As  they  arrive,  with  cheeks  and  noses  reddened  by  a 
fifty-mile  drive  through  the  sharp  autumn  air,  and  cuddle 
round  the  logs  crackling  and  blazing  in  the  great  fire-place  in 
the  middle  of  the  square  hall  of  the  club-house,  some  pretty 
bright  things  are  said,  and  the  laughter  has  good  excuse  foi 
being  loud  and  contagious.  The  gallop  through  the  crisp 
ozone  of  autumn  exhilarates  the  soul  and  sharpens  the  wits. 
If  there  is  any  life  in  a  human  being,  it  is  brought  out  by  a 
rapid  whirl  on  a  brilliant  October  day,  when  the  heavens  aw 
luminously  blue  and  the  autumnal  foliage  greets  the  eye  with 
its  bronze,  and  crimson,  and  purple  tints  ;  especially  if  the 
drive  end  in  a  gathering  of  congenial  spirits  all  in  good 
temper  and  convivially  disposed. 

The  hunting  season  is  at  its  height,  though  poor  Cottenet'i 
death  cast  a  damper  on  it  for  a  time.  The  Meadow-brook 
Club,  to  which  Cottenet  belonged,  comprises  in  its  list  ol 
members  the  richest  and  most  fashionable  members  of  the 
growing  aristocracy.  It  is  eleven  years  old,  and  has  beer. 
built  up  in  the  face  of  singular  obstacles.  First,  the  Americar 
fox  does  not  enjoy  hunting,  and  will  not  give  the  dogs  a 
lead.  English  foxes  were  imported,  but  they  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  country  and  did  not  thrive.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  them  out  of  their  holes.  After  many  years1  tim 
they  were  practically  abandoned  for  the  old-fashioned  anise- 
seed-bag — which,  as  it  has  neither  brush  nor  pads,  does  nol 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  fox  at  the  cur/e.  The  huntsmar 
has  to  provide  chunks  of  meat  to  satisfy  the  dogs.  The* 
the  breed  of  the  English  hunting-dog  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved in  this  country  that  the  horses  can  not  keep  up  wit! 
them,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  cross  the  English  buntei 
with  racing  stock.  Almost  everybody  at  Meadowbrook  rides 
a  racer,  and  when  the  hunt  passes  it  is  like  a  whirlwind.  Al 
first,  the  farmers  objected  to  having  their  fields  trampled  b) 
huntsmen  ;  the  club  obviated  this  difficulty  by  paying  liber- 
ally for  damages.  But  the  gentlemen  farmers  could  not  b< 
appeased  with  checks  ;  they  threatened  suits  for  damage 
and  barricaded  their  farms  with  high  wire  fences.  It 
on  one  of  these  that  poor  Cottenet  came  to  grief.  The  faci 
is  that  hunting  is  not  an  American  pastime,  but  rather  be 
longs  to  the  old  country,  where  the  rights  of  bucolic 
dents  as  against  aristocratic  sportsmen  are  undefined.  Stil 
the  sport  continues  to  be  popular,  and  ladies  would  obji 
seriously  to  the  abolition  of  the  hunt  ball,  where  the  cavalier: 
figure  in  the  cotillion  in  scarlet  silk  coats  and  knee-breeches 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  fair  sex  that,  so  accoutered,  a  man  i 
simply  sweet. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  McAllister  proceed  with  slow  de 
grees.  Obituaries  of  the  arbiter  etegantiarum  are  appearinj 
in  the  society  papers,  and  when  society  begins  to  pity  a  man 
he  must  be  dead,  and  dead,  and  dead,  indeed.  It  is  noi 
said  that  the  late  '*  boss"  was  indebted  for  his  success  to  thi 
tact  and  savoir faire  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Louise  McAllister 
a  young  lady  of  remarkable  wit  and  knowledge  of  human 
kind.  The  great  Ward  himself  is  not  going  to  succuml 
without  a  struggle.  He  proposes  to  get  up,  for  new-year, 
Columbian  ball  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  which  is  t< 
be  transformed  for  the  occasion  into  a  copy  of  the  Hall  o 
the  Embassadors,  in  the  Alhambra.  All  the  guests  are  K 
dress  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Ferdinand 
Isabella,  and  Columbus  are  to  be  represented.  Mr.  Lispen 
ard  Stewart  has  "barred"  the  part  of  Columbus. 

New  York,  October  29,  1892.  Flaneur 


The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  "The  Gentle  Art  0 
Making  Enemies"  recalls  one  of  Whistler's  witty  sayings 
In  an  oration  at  a  Chelsea  art  club  entertainment  he  said 
"  Let  us  bury  the  hatchet — in  the  enemy's  ribs." 


November  7,  iS 


THE        ARGON  A  U  T. 


A    PHILOSOPHER    OF    LOVE. 


'  Parisina  "  writes  of  Ernest  Renan  and  his  Ideas  of  Women. 


If  it  had  not  been  fully  proved  by  experience  that  ugliness 
is  not  by  any  means  a  bar  to  popularity  with  the  fair  sex, 
some  surprise  might  be  felt  that  Renan  was  one  of  the  most 
courted  of  men.  Whenever  he  went  into  society  he  was 
sure  to  be  the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd  of  ladies. 
Ernest  Renan  was  certainly  not  handsome  :  his  exceeding 
corpulence,  the  tallow-like  hue  of  his  complexion,  his  bushy 
gray  eyebrows  and  spare  gray  hair,  his  claw-shaped  hands 
and  long  nails  did  not  compose  a  very  attractive  exterior  ; 
but  there  was  more  than  enough  in  the  subtle  charm  of  his 
manner  and  the  melodious  flow  of  his  conversation  to  make 
up  for  all  outward  deficiences. 

Moreover,  Renan  liked  female  society,  and  his  admiration 
for  the  feminine  character  was  boundless.  In  common  with 
1  many  great  men,  feminine  influences  preponderated  in  his 
l  life  :  his  mother,  the  hard-working  Bretonne,  earning  a  pre- 
carious living  by  dealing  out  groceries  to  village  customers  ; 
his  sister,  who,  at  an  early  age,  assumed  the  burden  of  the 
family  responsibilities  ;  and  finally,  his  wife,  whom  he  fondly 
loved.  He  tells  us  how,  as  a  boy,  he  preferred  being  with 
little  girls  to  playing  with  those  of  his  own  sex.  "  I  was 
twelve  or  thirteen.  I  did  not  fathom  the  secret  of  the  attrac- 
tion they  had  for  me.  .  .  .  The  sentiment  they  inspired  was 
tinged  with  something  akin  to  pity.  I  measured  my  own  in- 
tellectual superiority  ;  but  from  that  time  forward  I  compre- 
hended that  the  woman,  who  is  either  very  beautiful  or  very 
good,  resolves  the  problem  of  which,  with  all  the  force  of 
our  brain  power,  we  make  only  a  muddle.  We  are  children 
or  pedants  compared  to  her.  Already  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  beauty  is  so  great  a  gift  that  talent,  genius,  virtue 
even,  are  nothing  beside  it  ;  so  that  the  really  beautiful 
woman  has  a  right  to  disdain  everything  else,  because  she 
unites — not  in  a  work  outside  herself,  but  in  her  own  person, 
as  in  a  vase  of  incense — all  that  genius  tries  to  sketch  in 
faltering  lines  by  dint  of  tiresome  reflection." 

How  touchingly  he  describes  his  platonic  love  for  the  little 
Noemi  :  "  She  was  a  model  of  good  sense  and  grace.  Her 
eyes  had  a  delicious  languor,  her  hair  was  adorably  fair. 
She  might  have  been  two  years  older  than  I  was,  and  her 
manner  toward  me  held  the  medium  between  that  of  an 
elder  sister  and  a  comrade.  We  were  great  friends.  When 
our  young  companions  quarreled,  we  were  always  of  one  mind. 
1  tried  to  make  peace  among  the  disputants.  She  was  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  result  of  my  interference.  '  Ernest,'  she  used  to 
say  to  me,  '  you  will  never  succeed,  you  always  try  to  make 
every  one  agree.'  (The  same  has  been  said  of  the  philoso- 
pher.) Such  mutual  understandings  gave  us  a  certain  su- 
periority over  the  others,  and  the  bond  between  us  was  all 
the  sweeter.  Even  now  I  can  never  hear  children  singing 
'Nous  n'irons  plus  au  bais,'  or  '  II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere,' 
without  emotion.  Certainly  a  few  years  later  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Noemi,  had  I  not  entered  the  fatal  groove." 
Renan  here  refers  to  his  early  dedication  to  the  priesthood. 
After  his  father's  death — the  elder  Renan  committed  suicide, 
leaving  his  family  in  great  difficulties — it  was  decided  that  he 
should  go  into  the  church.  "The  flood  of  abstractions 
which  clogged  my  brain,  rendered  me  careless  of  all  else. 
Moreover,  a  singular  defect  of  mine — a  defect  which  was 
destined  to  be  prejudicial  to  me  in  after  life — caused  my 
affection  to  deviate.  .  .  .  Among  the  other  children  was  a 
little  girl,  much  less  beautiful  than  Noemi,  good  and  amiable, 
but  less  feted,  less  surrounded.  She  sought  my  society 
rather  more  than  Noe'mi  did,  perhaps,  and  did  not  hide  her 
jealousy.  I  never  could  bear  to  hurt  any  lady's  feelings. 
Vaguely  I  have  always  felt  that  the  woman  who  was  not 
very  pretty  must  be  unhappy  ;  that  she  must  eat  her  heart 
out,  as  if  she  had  missed  her  destiny.  Therefore,  I  haunted 
the  less  well-beloved  one  more  than  Noemi,  because  I  saw 
she  was  sad.  Thus  did  I  allow  my  first  love  to  turn  aside 
as  later  I  was  to  allow  my  political  opinions  to  deviate. 
Once  or  twice  I  caught  Noemi  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  my 
stupidity.  She  was  always  kind,  but  at  times  she  did  not 
conceal  a  vein  of  irony,  wrhich  only  rendered  her  more 
charming." 

Renan's  religious  education — commenced  at  Treguier,  his 
native  place,  and  continued  in  Paris  at  the  seminaries  con- 
nected with  St.  Sulpice,  to  which  his  sister,  Henriette,  got 
him  admitted — was  a  bar  to  any  romantic  episode  in  his 
early  life.  And  after  he  had  jeU  sa  soutane  aux  orte'es, 
came  the  hand-to-hand  battle  with  poverty.  It  pleases  many 
people  to  find  a  scapegoat,  for  those  they  delight  to  honor, 
and,  therefore,  Renan's  Catholic  apologists  are  bent  on  lay- 
ing the  blame  of  her  brother's  disaffection  on  Henriette. 
And  certainly  it  was  she  who  first  supplied  him  with  con- 
troversial works,  having  herself  become  a  convert  to 
German  philosophy  during  her  prolonged  sojourn  in  Poland, 
as  the  governess  of  Prince  Zamayski's  children.  Thus, 
more  or  less  directly,  the  whole  of  Renan's  career  was 
changed  by  feminine  influence.  On  his  return  to  France, 
Henriette  took  up  her  abode  with  her  brother,  and  instituted 
herself  henceforth,  until  her  death,  his  secretary  and  referee 
in  all  matters  connected  with  his  literary  labors.  She  not 
only  copied  his  manuscripts  and  corrected  his  proofs,  she 
polished  up  his  prose,  and  he  confesses  to  have  owed  much 
to  her  superior  judgment  and  taste  in  this  matter. 

Henriette  was  never  beautiful,  not  even  pretty,  and  the 
terrible  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter  at  an  age  when  most 
other  young  women  dream  only  of  love  and  marriage,  had 
aged  her  before  her  time.  When  Renan  went  to  meet  her 
at  Berlin,  on  his  return  from  Warsaw,  he  was  shocked  at 
her  appearance.  She  looked  quite  an  old  woman,  though 
hardly  forty.  We  can  imagine  his  kindly  heart — which  was 
so  moved  by  physical  inferiority  in  woman.  Her  cast  of 
mind  was  melancholy,  inherited  from  her  father.  His 
fraternal  affection  was  put  to  a  sore  test  when,  later  on,  he 
met  the  woman  he  was  destined  to  marry,  and  whom  he 
loved  with  the  ardor  of  a  man  who  had  not  dissipated  the 
wealth  of  his  affections  onfaciles  amours. 


Coralie  Scheffer  was  the  niece  of  the  great  artist  Ary 
Scheffer — the  daughter  of  his  brother,  also  an  artist.  He 
declared  his  flame  and  was  accepted  as  a  suitor  by  the  family 
of  the  young  girl ;  but  when  Henriette,  who  had,  of  course, 
been  consulted,  declared  her  intention  of  quitting  her  broth- 
er's house,  where  she  would  reign  as  mistress  or  not  at  all, 
Ernest  Renan  chose — however  much  it  cost  him — to  give  up 
his  project  of  matrimony,  since  it  would  separate  him  from 
the  being  who  had  been  the  presiding  providence  of  his 
youth.  But  this  concession  aroused  the  gratitude  and  finer 
parts  of  Henriette's  character  ;  she  went  to  the  Scheffers 
and  washed  away  the  last  shred  of  jealousy  in  the  tears  she 
shed  on  Coralie's  breast.  Ever  after  the  two  were  fast 
friends,  though  Henriette  did  not  live  very  much  longer,  fall- 
ing a  victim,  a  few  years  later,  to  fever  contracted  during  her 
sojourn  with  her  brother  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Henriette,  Noemi,  and  Coralie  represented  the  trilogy  of 
love  in  Ernest  Renan's  existence — brotherly  regard  and  love, 
platonic  affection,  and  connubial  felicity  and  love.  He  may 
have  lacked  experience  of  the  tender  passion,  but  he  under- 
stood it,  and  no  poet  ever  thought  more  highly  of  love  than 
Renan,  and  certainly  no  philosopher  ever  wrote  more  of  love 
or  had  a  higher  opinion  of  woman.  His  life  was  pure,  and 
he  maintained  his  illusions  until  the  last. 

"No  philosopher  has  troubled  himself  about  love,"  he 
writes,  somewhere.  <l  Now,  I  maintain  that  love  is  a  strange 
mystery,  and  the  most  evident  of  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to 
the  universe.  Why,  you  will  ask,  do  you  speak  of  what  you 
know  so  little  about  ?  I  protest  ;  in  these  matters  too  much 
knowledge  renders  us  incompetent.  The  most  touching  of 
the  mediaeval  miracles  is  the  one  told  by  Gauthier,  of  Coinci 
— about  the  poor  deacon  of  Laon,  who  suffered  a  martyr- 
dom in  keeping  his  vow  of  chastity.  One  day,  besieged  by 
temptations,  he  fell  asleep,  weeping.  The  Virgin  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  offered  him  her  breast,  and  he  drank  of 
her  milk.  This  divine  ambrosia  cured  him  forever.  After 
such  a  dream  of  love,  he  was  able  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
do  without  the  reality.  Love  is  the  greatest  of  those  re- 
vealing instincts  which  dominate  all  creation,  and  which  seem 
to  be  instilled  by  a  divine  will.  Its  excellence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  beings  participate  in  it,  and  that  it  is  so  evi- 
dently bound  up  with  the  end  and  aim  of  the  universe." 
And  elsewhere  :  "  With  animals,  love  is  the  principle  of 
beauty.  Because  the  male  bird  makes  at  that  time  a  supreme 
effort  to  please,  his  plumage  becomes  brighter  and  his  form 
more  elegant.  With  man,  love  is  a  school  of  amiability  and 
courtesy — I  will  add,  of  religion  and  morality.  That  hour  in 
which  the  most  vile  experience  tenderness,  in  which  the 
most  narrow-minded  is  in  sentimental  communion  with  the 
universe,  is  certainly  a  divine  hour,  because  man  at  that 
time  harks  to  the  voice  of  nature,  contracts  high  duties,  pro- 
nounces sacred  vows,  tastes  of  supreme  joys  or  prepares  for 
himself  lasting  remorse.  It  is  certainly  the  hour  of  his  pas- 
sage through  life  when  man  is  at  his  best.  The  grand  sen- 
sations he  experiences  when  he  thus  goes  out  of  himself,  as 
it  were,  show  that  he  reaches  the  veritable  border  of  the  in- 
finite. Love,  elevated  love,  has  something  religious  in  it,  or 
rather  is  a  part  of  religion.  It  is  incredible  that  the  frivo- 
lous-minded and  the  silly  should  have  caused  this  relic  of  our 
parentage  with  nature  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  shameful  leaven 
of  bestiality.  Is  it  possible  that  an  end  so  glorious  as  the 
continuation  of  the  species  should  be  attached  to  an  act  cul- 
pable or  ridiculous  ?  Thus  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom  credited 
with  a  grotesque  intention,  a  farce." 

Advocates  of  Woman's  Rights  must  not  seek  in  Renan's 
writings  for  arguments  to  support  their  cause.  For  all  his 
admiration  of  woman,  he  does  not  desire  to  see  her  molding 
herself  after  the  male  model.  He  only  admires  womanly 
women  ;  he  has  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  the 
blue-stocking.  Indeed,  he  loves  her  so  well  that  he  loves 
her  faults,  so  long  as  they  are  womanly  faults.  Thus  he 
says  :  "  The  woman  who  most  resembles  us  is  antipathetic. 
What  we  look  for  in  the  other  sex  is  the  opposite  of  our- 
selves. Weakness,  false  reasoning,  narrow  ideas,  ignorance, 
superstition,  shock  us  in  a  man  ;  they  make  us  smile  in  a 
woman.  We  like  to  see  a  graceful  hand  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Narrow  duties  ought  to  have  corresponding  nar- 
row ideas.  Faith  in  woman  is  a  virtue,  it  must  be  respected 
alike  with  all  feminine  virtues.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  women  round  to  our  philo- 
sophical opinions.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  often  glad  they  will 
not  listen  to  us.  We  admire  their  preconceived  determina- 
tion not  to  listen  to  what  might  awaken  their  heroic  resolu- 
tion. I  should  be  grieved  to  have  in  any  way  assisted  in 
diminishing  piety  in  woman.  Pietas,  taken  in  its  fine  Latin 
sense,  meaning  tenderness  and  weakness,  is  the  excellent 
gift  that  has  fallen  to  their  share.  When  I  last  went  to 
Brittany,  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  young  girls  there 
were  as  pleasing,  as  modest,  as  well  brought  up  as  fifty 
years  ago.  My  one  desire  is  that  they  shall  go  on  being  so. 
I  shall  be  consoled  if  I  can  know,  after  my  death,  that 
women  are  as  pretty  and  that  love  is  as  sweet  as  it  used  to 
be."  Parisina. 

Paris,  October  14,  1892. 

m  m  ^ 

There  was  a  curious  Moslem  religious  ceremony  at  the 
opening  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railway  for  traffic.  The 
Jerusalem  terminus  of  the  road  was  decorated  with  palms, 
and  when  the  Mohammedan  priest  had  offered  prayer,  three 
sheep,  with  snow-white  fleece  and  gilded  horns,  were  dragged 
upon  the  rails  and  slaughtered.  They  were  left  there  until 
the  blood  had  run  from  their  veins  and  reddened  the  ties, 
and  then  the  locomotive,  freed  by  this  sacrifice  from  the 
machinations  of  evil  genii,  went  puffing  out  of  the  Holy  City. 


Sherman,  Tex.,  has  a  ninety-thousand-dollar  jail,  from 
which  ten  prisoners  recently  escaped  by  sawing  through  iron 
bars  with  a  thirty-five-cent  file. 


Moody  and  Sankey  are  said  to  have  received  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  royalties  from  their  gospel 
hymns. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  late  General  John  Pope  left  an  estate  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  his  children. 

Abbe  Liszt's  first  concert  programme,  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  old,  has  been  discovered.  It  bears  date  of  1S20. 
The  performance  was  given  in  Oldenburg. 

Sims  Reeves  is  principal  professor  of  singing  at  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music.  He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
went  on  the  operatic  stage  in  his  eighteenth  year,  beginning 
his  career,  strangely  enough,  as  a  baritone. 

It  is  rumored  that  William  A.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  son  of  the  late  John  F. 
Slater,  who  gave  one  million  dollars  for  the  education  of 
colored  people,  is  to  have  a  steam-yacht,  by  a  designer  not 
named,  "which  is  to  eclipse  anything  now  afloat."  He  now 
owns  an  elegant  yacht,  the  Sagamore,  in  which  he  made  an 
extended  ocean  voyage  about  a  year  ago. 

The  fact  that  the  relations  now  existing  between  the  young 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  widowed  mother  are  not  only 
pleasant,  but  affectionate,  has  been  emphasized  by  the  pres- 
entation to  the  latter,  by  the  emperor,  of  a  deed  to  the  castle 
of  Kronberg.  About  a  year  ago,  the  empress  expressed  a 
desire  to  purchase  this  ruined  castle  and  the  land  which  goes 
with  it.  On  the  following  Christmas,  the  empress  found 
upon  her  table  a  communication  from  the  emperor,  saying 
that  it  would  afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  to 
the  empress  the  Schloss  Kronberg  as  his  Christmas  gift. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  said  to  make  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his  law  practice,  but  age  is 
coming  upon  him  with  rapid  strides,  forcing  him  to  give  up 
some  of  the  hard  work  necessary  to  earn  such  an  income. 
He  is  now  nearly  seventy-five,  and  visibly  older  than  he  was 
a  few  years  ago.  He  is  very  much  bent,  and  his  eyesight  is 
poor,  but  his  mind  is  as  keen  as  when  young.  For  a  man  of 
his  bluff  nature  he  has  always  had  a  curious  weakness  for 
striking  clothes.  He  used  to  like  to  wear  fur  overcoats  and 
cowboy  hats,  the  latter  an  adaptation  of  his  army  chapeau, 
but  nowadays  his  tastes  are  quieter. 

Miss  Maud  Lorillard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre 
Lorillard,  of  New  York  and  Tuxedo  Park,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Suffern  Tailer  are  engaged.  Mr.  T.  Suffern  Tailer  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  class  1889.  He  has  always 
been  partial  to  outdoor  sports,  and  went  to  Paris  in  the  early 
spring  to  drive  the  coach  Comet  on  its  daily  trips.  Among 
other  noted  whips  on  this  side  and  in  England,  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Tailer's  having  beaten  the  record,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, in  driving  coach  from  Paris  to  Trouville,  is  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  feat.  It  was  while  in  Paris  that  Mr. 
Tailer  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Lorillard. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  recently  became  eighty- 
three  years  old,  had  the  good  fortune,  the  distinguished 
honor,  as  he  himself  terms  it,  of  being  born  the  same  year 
with  Gladstone,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  and  Lincoln.  The  only 
literary  work  which  he  now  has  in  hand  is  a  volume  of 
reminiscences,  to  which  he  devotes  a  brief  part  of  the 
morning.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  given  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  the  preservation  of  his  health.  To  the 
latter  the  aged  poet  pays  close  attention,  eating  simply  and 
regularly,  walking  half  an  hour  every  day,  and  driving  for 
two  hours,  and  adding  to  his  night's  sleep  a  short  nap  dur- 
ing the  day  in  his  easy-chair. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  who  is  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  laureateship  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Tennyson,  re- 
sembles some  of  the  preceding  laureates,  particularly 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  himself,  in  feats  of  pedestrian- 
ism.  He  likes  to  take  long  walks,  though  he  is  probably 
not  fond  of  forty-mile  tramps,  such  as  Wordsworth  used  to 
take  with  his  sister.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  quite  unlike  Tenny- 
son in  physical  appearance.  He  is  as  insignificant  as  the 
late  laureate  was  imposing,  and  is  as  thin  as  Wordsworth 
was.  His  hair  is  red  and  his  whiskers  are  Parisian.  He  is 
said  to  have  the  lamented  Hannibal  Hamlin's  antipathy  to  over- 
coats, and  goes  about  without  one  in  the  teeth  of  the  south- 
east winds  he  likes  so  well  to  describe  in  verse. 

Sullivan,  Gilbert,  and  Carte — up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership — made  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece.  Besides  this,  Sir  Arthur  must  derive  a 
considerable  sum  from  his  other  musical  works,  for  the 
operas  and  operettas  have  been  but  a  small  part  of  his  life's 
work.  In  his  song  writing,  which  is  extensive,  his  popularity 
has  been  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  composer. 
He  composed  several  of  the  best-known  tunes  in  "Church 
Hymns,"  of  which  he  was  musical  editor.  His  oratorios, 
too,  have  been  uniformly  successful.  Sir  Arthur,  who  is  now 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  received  his  first  systematic  instruction  in 
music  as  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  Lon- 
don.    His  father  was  a  military-band  instructor. 

Among  recent  deaths  in  Paris  is  that  of  M.  Roulez,  the 
hero  of  the  quadruple  duel  of  some  months  ago.  For  the 
last  two  months  he  has  been  confined  in  a  mad-house.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  his  name  in  print,  and  it  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  he  realized  his  desire,  for  the  fantastic  story 
of  his  quadruple  duel,  which  was  swallowed  with  such  eager- 
ness by  even  the  most,  sedate  and  sensible  organs  of  the 
Parisian  press,  was  telegraphed  and  cabled  to  every  portion 
of  the  civilized  globe.  It  was  only  several  days  afterward 
that  the  enterprising  reporter  set  to  work  to  investigate  the 
entire  affair,  and  laid  bare  the  fact  that  M.  Roulez  had 
palmed  off  a  gigantic  joke  upon  his  countrymen.  At  first, 
those  who  had  been  gulled  were  disposed  to  be  angry  with 
M.  Roulez,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  several 
challenges  to  fight  real  duels  ;  notably  one  with  Senator 
Ranc,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  give  publicity  to  his 
marvelous  story.  Realizing  at  length  that  the  mi n'  f  M. 
Roulez  was  unhinged,  they  decided  to  join  in  th 
against  themselves. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  7,  1892. 


A    DUEL    TO    THE    DEATH. 

The  Tragedy  told  by  an  Old  Physician  of  his  Student  Life. 

We  were  talking  of  the  harmlessness  of  modern  duels, 
when  old  Dr.  Gabriel,  a  grave  and  ordinarily  taciturn  man, 
told  us  this  strange  tale  : 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago — more  than  thirty  years.  I 
will  not  tell  you  the  name  of  the  little  town  ;  search  for  it 
on  the  map  of  France — the  little  town  is  near  a  medical 
college. 

In  the  town  in  question,  two  students  of  the  same  age 
studied  together.  They  were  like  brothers.  Both  worked 
assiduously,  both  fired  with  an  ambition  to  win  the  title  of 
Doctor.  They  were  filled  with  a  desire  above  that  of  creat- 
ing a  lucrative  practice  ;  they  were  enthusiastic,  laborious 
youths,  and  dreamed  of  discovering  new  means  to  vanquish 
"the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Not  rivals,  neither  jealous 
of  the  other,  they  held  in  common  their  intelligence, 
their  energies,  their  hopes,  and  each  was  ready  to  share 
with  the  other  the  glory  he  hoped  to  gain.  They  were  like 
two  children. 

The  last  year  of  their  studies  drew  to  a  close  ;  their'  ex- 
aminations had  been  brilliantly  passed,  and  it  remained  only 
for  them  to  receive  the  diplomas  which  would  make  them 
full-fledged  physicians.  I  repeat,  they  were  devoted  friends. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  this  friendship  was  one  day  trans- 
formed into  hatred — friends  one  day,  the  next  implacable 
enemies  ?  A  profound  moralist  has  said :  M  Seek  the 
woman."  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  you  would  have  found 
her. 

A  woman,  to  the  man  who  loves  her,  is  always  above  all 
others,  and  these  brothers  both  loved  her  to  madness.  A 
furious  hate  took  the  place  of  the  former  friendship  ;  but,  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  they  concealed  their  feelings 
from  all  eyes.  As  before,  they  were  seen  together  always  ; 
together  they  worked  in  the  laboratory,  together  they  were 
found  at  the  clinic. 

One  day,  they  called  four  of  their  comrades,  students  like 
themselves,  in  council,  and  explained  these  facts.  There 
existed  between  them  a  mortal  hatred.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  any  should  know  the  cause  of  this  hate — one  of 
them  was  one  too  many  on  the  earth,  and  they  were  resolved 
to  fight  a  duel  to  the  death. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  four  students  made  any  objection 
to  this  proposition.  Romance,  driven  by  skepticism  from 
Paris,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  provinces.  Here  they  still 
believed  in  the  heroes  of  George  Sand,  the  creations  of 
Balzac  and  Gautier.  A  duel  to  the  death  was  a  rare  wind- 
fall. 

However,  one  of  these  hare-brained  fellows  was  more  sen- 
sible, or  more  selfish,  than  the  rest.  He  observed  that  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  seconds  in  a 
duel  of  so  grave  a  nature.  It  happened  that  about  this  time 
the  authorities  were  pursuing  duelists  with  unusual  vigor. 
But  rejecting  the  objections  of  their  comrade,  the  two  young 
men  engaged  to  find  a  secret  place  that  would  disarm  all 
curiosity  ;  more  than  that,  they  promised  that  the  dead  body 
should  disappear  without  awakening  the  slightest  suspicion 
in  the  authorities. 

One  summer  night,  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
six  young  men  left  their  little  village  in  the  utmost  secrecy. 
The  seconds,  wrapped  in  long  cloaks,  which  enveloped  them 
from  head  to  foot,  earned  something  hidden  in  the  folds — it 
was  not  the  swords.  They  took  a  pathway  where  they  were 
sure  of  encountering  no  one,  and  thus  they  reached  the  little 
hamlet  of  their  destination.  They  stopped  at  the  walls  of 
the  cemetery.  They  were  all  young  and  active,  and  to  scale 
the  wall  was  no  great  feat.  They  were  soon  inside  the  vil- 
lage of  the  dead. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  at  break  of  day  among  the  white 
tombstones,  which  stood  about  in  the  morning  mist  like 
spectres  with  outstretched  arms  beneath  their  shrouds,  while 
the  wooden  crosses  made  a  dark  blot  here  and  there,  like  the 
forms  of  strange  animals. 

They  chose  a  spot  where  there  was  soon  to  be  an  inter- 
ment, as  could  be  easily  divined  by  the  marked-out  space. 
When  they  had  fixed  upon  this  spot,  the  four  seconds  took 
from  beneath  their  cloaks  the  spades  which  they  had  kept  so 
carefully  concealed,  and  began  to  dig  a  grave.  They  had 
strong,  young  arms,  and  knew  how  to  use  their  tools.  After 
twenty  minutes1  work,  a  grave  yawned  before  them  long 
enough  to  hold  a  man. 

"  Is  it  deep  enough?"  asked  one  of  the  seconds. 
The  two  adversaries — who  up  to  this  time  had  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  carefully  avoiding  each  other — now  ap- 
proached, and,  looking  down,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"You  are  immovably  determined  on  this  duel?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation  ?" 
There  was  no  answer.     The  two  enemies  each  handed  to 
the  seconds  a  letter  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  after 
the  death  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  seconds  accepted  the  trust  The  two  men  then  ad- 
vanced and  stripped  naked  to  the  waist.  They  would  have 
no  blood-stained  garments  to  tell  the  tale.  Then  each  was 
handed  a  knife,  whereupon  they  jumped  into  the  open  grave. 
They  flew  at  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  mad  with  rage. 
They  cut  and  thrust  blindly,  for  they  were  beside  themselves 
with  fury.  Suddenly  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  He  is  dead  !  " 
"  He,"  was  the  other.  Stupefied  with  horror,  the  sec- 
onds trembled  so  that  they  could  scarcely  assist  the  man  out 
of  the  grave.  He  was  the  victor,  the  other  lay  doubled  up 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  in  a  pool  of  blood,  absolutely  cut 
to  pieces. 

One  of  the  students  ascertained  that  the  man  was  dead, 
then  the  grave  was  rapidly  filled  in  with  earth  and  stamped 
on  and  the  turf  was  carefully  replaced.  The  diminished 
party  then  returned  to  the  town  whence  they  had  come. 

The  following  day  the  parents  of  the  dead  man  received  a 
■tter  which  announced  that  for  some  time  past  the  writer, 


their  son,  had  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  world  ;  that  he  had 
left  for  a  neighboring  port,  whence  he  would  sail  for  a  des- 
tination which  he  would  acquaint  them  of  upon  arrival  there. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  this  second  letter  was  never  received. 
The  man  disappeared,  no  one  ever  knew  what  became  of 
him. 

The  auditors  of  this  recital  were  stricken  with  horror. 

"  But  what  became  of  the  other  one  ?  "  asked  some  one  at 
last. 

"The  other,  the  survivor,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  grave 
tone,  "  was  myself !  " 

"  And  the  woman  ? " 

"Was  some  griseite  whom  I  never  saw  again." — Trans- 
lated for  the  Argonaut  front  the  French  of  fides  Lermina  by 
A.  R. 

POLITICAL    NOTES. 

Wendell  Easton,  the  Republican  nominee  for  mayor,  is  a 
large  tax-payer  and  one  of  our  most  energetic  and  progress- 
ive citizens.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  business,  he  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  to  observe  the  necessities  of  our  city 
and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  municipal  government.  Mr. 
Easton's  address  in  Irving  Hall  last  Monday  evening — de- 
livered before  an  assemblage  of  leading  business  men  at  their 
request — gave  to  the  public  an  outline  of  his  ideas,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  as  mayor  he  would  not  be  a  mere 
figure-head.  A  perusal  of  the  address  will  convince  all  think- 
ing men,  irrespecive  of  party,  that  Wendell  Easton  should  be 
elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco.     Cast  your  ballot  for  him. 


Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

Frank  J.  French  is  one  of  the  present  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  record  he  has  made  fully  war- 
rants his  reelection.  He  has  resided  here  for  many  years 
and  is  one  of  our  leading  attorneys-at-law.  The  interests  of 
all  good  and  law-abiding  citizens  are  the  interests  of  Mr. 
French,  and  education  has  no  better  friend  and  no  stronger 
adherent  than  he.  Vote  for  Frank  J.  French  by  all  means 
if  you  desire  the  perpetuation  of  public-school  education. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 


Captain  A.  C.  Freese  should  be  reelected  to  the  office  of 
public  administrator.  He  is  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  he  was  two  years  ago,  and  his  renomination 
is  convincing  evidence  that  his  administration  has  been 
honest  and  satisfactory.  Captain  Freese  was  elected  last 
term  through  the  cooperation  of  a  large  element  that  was 
opposed  to  his  party  but  in  accord  with  him.  He  has  re- 
sided here  since  the  days  of  the  pioneers,  and,  through  his 
uprightness  of  character  and  thorough  integrity,  he  has 
won  the  confidence  of  the  community  at  large.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  made  in  voting  for  Captain  Freese.  His  past 
record  is  an  open  and  honest  one. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

Frederic  W.  Eaton  is  a  candidate  on  the  Citizens3  Non- 
partisan ticket  for  the  office  of  school  director,  and  the  selec- 
tion meets  with  our  unqualified  approval.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Eaton  &  Co.,  general  commission 
merchants,  and  has  a  strong  and  well-defined  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  municipality.  For  many  years  he  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  all  attempts  to  purify  municipal  politics. 
Mr.  Eaton  is  a  man  of  family  and  his  children  have  been 
educated  in  our  public  schools.  He  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
strongly  American  tinge,  and  his  name  is  familiar  to  Argo- 
naut readers  as  a  leading  member  of  the  American  party. 
Vote  for  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  elect. 


Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  ?iame  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 


Henry  P.  Sonntag  is  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party 
for  supervisor  of  the  Tenth  Ward.  Mr.  Sonntag  is  a  busi- 
ness man  and  one  possessing  executive  ability  to  a  high  de- 
gree. It  is  men  of  this  character  that  the  city  needs  to  look 
after  and  manage  its  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co.,  president  of  the  California  Fire- 
works Company,  and  other  companies  of  large  capital,  while 
his  landed  interests  throughout  the  State  are  also  very  ex- 
tensive.    Mr.  Sonntag's  election  seems  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

The  guardianship  of  our  present  system  of  public-school 
education  can  not  be  intrusted  to  better  men  than  those  of 
the  calibre  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker.  He  is  one  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Republican  parly  for  school  director.  He 
was  bom  here  and  received  his  education  in  our  public 
schools.     Dr.  Decker  will  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  ami  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

The  importance  of  securing  an  honest  and  able  judiciary 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  vote  for  the  best  nominees  for  the  judgeships,  irre- 


spective of  party.  One  of  the  Argonaut's  candidates  for 
the  superior  bench  is  Duncan  Hayne,  a  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is  a  hard  student  of  the  law,  and,  hav- 
ing by  inheritance  the  judicial  cast  of  mind,  he  is  eminently 
fitted  for  the  office.  His  practice  has  proven  him  to  be  a 
man  who  has  that  "  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  "  that 
Carlyle  says  is  genius,  and,  if  he  is  elevated  to  the  bench,  he 
will  certainly  make  a  splendid  record.  Cast  your  vote  for 
Duncan  Hayne  for  superior  judge  and  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  it. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

J.  H.  Rosewald,  candidate  for  school  director  on  the  Argo- 
naut ticket,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  receiving  his  education 
there  in  the  public  schools.  In  1S65  he  went  to  Europe  to 
complete  his  musical  education,  and  in  succession  filled  the 
positions  of  concert  master  at  Mayence  and  at  the  Peabody 
Institute.  Afterward  he  successfully  conducted  several 
opera  companies,  and  for  the  past  nine  years  has  resided 
here,  where  he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  Rosewald 
is  a  great  friend  of  education,  and  a  vote  for  him  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  our  schools. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  William  S.  Barnes  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  dis- 
trict attorney.  We  have  placed  him  upon  the  Argonaut 
ticket  and  hope  that  our  readers  will  vote  for  him.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  an  able 
and  industrious  attorney.  He  has  held  the  position  of  dis- 
trict attorney  for  two  years,  and  has  filled  it  with  signal 
ability.  He  has  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and  his 
party.  Two  years  ago  many  Republicans  voted  for  him  on 
account  of  his  father.  Now  they  will  vote  for  him  on  ac- 
count of  himself. 


Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

The  renomination  of  a  man  for  an  office  is  generally  an 
acknowledgment  by  his  party  that  his  labors  have  been  well 
done.  This  is  the  case  with  John  J.  Dunn,  who  has  been  re- 
nominated by  his  party  for  school  director.  He  is  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  Republican  party,  but  merits  the  votes  of  all 
classes.  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  man  of  family,  having  five  children, 
and  in  the  interests  of  their  proper  education  he  will  serve 
the  interests  of  a  multitude  of  others. 


Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 


Arthur  F.  Carmody  is  one  of  the  nominees  for  school 
director  whom  we  should  like  to  see  elected.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  New  York,  and  has  fully  at  heart  the 
interests  of  our  system  of  public-school  education.  Mr. 
Carmody  served  with  honor  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
during  which,  for  eleven  months,  he  was  in  a  rebel  prison, 
and  he  is  now  a  member  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  G.  A. 
R.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  banking  department  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  z  <oter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 

Z.  T.  Whitten  would  make  an  admirable  school  director, 
and  the  Republican  party  has  made  a  wise  selection  in 
placing  his  name  upon  its  ticket.  Mr.  Whitten  has  had 
many  opportunities,  during  a  residence  here  of  seventeen 
years,  to  study  our  educational  system,  and  his  election  to 
office  will  result  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
Pacific  Glass  Works,  and  a  citizen  who  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  eifery  1'otet 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 
♦ — 

F.  A.  Hyde,  the  present  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, is  a  nominee  on  the  Non-Partisan  ticket  for  school 
director.  Mr.  Hyde's  experience  during  the  past  two  years, 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  board,  should  certainly  count  for 
much  in  the  estimation  of  voters.  He  is  one  of  our  leading 
lawyers  and  a  man  of  family,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
reelection. 

Vote  for  the  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language". 

Pelham  W.  Ames,  one  of  the  nominees  on  the  Argonaut 
ticket  for  school  director,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was  in  the  United  States  navy 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1S65,  and 
a  year  later  was  married.  Mr.  Ames  was  for  many  years  a 
commissioner  of  the  funded  debt  of  this  city,  and  has  also 
occupied  the  positions  of  secretary  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Company  and  assistant-secretary  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  is  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club.      He  will  make  an  excellent  school  director. 


Vote  for  tlie  educational  qualification  requiring  every  voter 
to  be  able  to  wriU  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language. 


November  7,  1892. 


TH  E        ARGON  A  UT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

It  is  now  possible  to  extract  what  little  lesson  there 
is  to  be  had  from  the  correspondence  on  "  English 
Wives,"  which  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  has 
been  printing  for  many  weeks.  The  letters  were 
principally  from  complaining  husbands.  Several 
fairly  sensible  men  criticise  the  culinary  abilities  of 
their  wives.  In  this  respect  she  is  far  behind  the  con- 
tinental wife.  The  most  interesting  and  psycho- 
logical correspondent  signs  himself  "  Resignation," 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  most  husbands  are 
dissatisfied  because  they  have  got  the  wrong  wives. 
Of  his  own  wife  this  man  is  good  enough  to  write  : 
**  I  do  not  say  that  my  worser  half  is  not  a  fairly 
affectionate  woman.  I  can  not  allege,  as  some  of 
your  correspondents  do  of  their  helpmates,  that  she 
has  either  an  angelic  or  a  demoniacal  disposition. 
She  is  small-minded,  as  all  women  are  ;  sets  great 
store  upon  the  conventionalities,  as  most  English- 
women do  ;  thinks  her  husband  might  be  a  great 
deal  better  off  if  he  tried  to  improve  his  position — 
here,  again,  being  in  agreement  with  a  settled  con- 
viction that  he  is  a  lucky  individual  to  have  been 
.blessed  with  her,  and  that  she  was  extremely  good- 
natured  and  condescending  to  have  married  him." 
And  again  :  "  She  never  dreams  that  I  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  advantages  I  have  enjoyed 
from  her  heroic  sacrifice  in  sharing  my  home  and 
spending  five -sixths  of  my  income."  He  adds  plain- 
tively that  he  is  only  permitted  to  smoke  in  the  gar- 
den. The  remark  to  the  effect  that  his  wife  spends 
five-sixths  of  his  income,  taken  in  connection  with 
even  more  explicit  statements  in  other  letters,  reveals 
an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  The  English  hus- 
band is  accustomed  to  conceal  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come from  his  wife.  He  does  not  take  her  into  the 
'matrimonial  business  as  a  full  partner,  but  as  a  sub- 
ordinate to  look  after  domestic  details.  If  he  does 
not  tell  her  his  income  and  consult  her  about  his  bus- 
iness, she  can  not  be  blamed  for  spending  as  much  as 
she  can,  any  more  than  a  clerk  for  getting  as  much 
salary  as  he  can  from  his  employer.  Some  wives,  it 
is  said,  save  more  on  account  of  their  ignorance  than 
they  need,  but  they  appear  to  be  exceptional.  Many 
of  these  letter- writing  husbands  complain  that  the 
sole  object  in  life  of  their  wives  is  to  wring  money  out 
of  them.  The  husband  says  he  has  no  money,  but 
she  declares  she  knows,  which  she  does  not,  that  he 
has  lots.  It  tickles  the  vain  British  husband  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  a  person  of  large  financial  resources, 
and  so  he  maintains  his  dignified  reserve.  One  re- 
sult of  the  British  husband's  attitude  in  this  respect 
is  seen  in  the  business  incapacity  of  his  widow.  She 
is  continually  throwing  away  the  money  he  leaves  her 
in  the  first  worthless  investment  that  offers  itself. 


Vogue  is  the  title  of  a  New  York  newspaper  which 
will  be  an  enterprise  of  a  new  character.  This  so- 
ciety weekly  sheet  is  to  be  written  by  the  smart  set 
for  the  smart  set.  The  first  number  of  Vogue  will 
dazzle  the  public  on  December  17th.  The  artistic 
features  will  be  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Harry  McVickar 
is  in  charge  of  the  art  department  of  this  paper,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Turnure  will  be  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Turaure  is  well  qualified  for  this  position.  He  is  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Turnure,  who  is  very  rich, 
and  lives  at  No.  417  Fifth  Avenue.  Some  of  the 
most  noted  French  artists  will  share  the  work  of 
illustrating  with  Mr.  McVickar.  The  list  of  stock- 
holders includes  leaders  in  the  swim  at  Paris,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  Chicago.  Among  the  list  of  stock- 
holders are  the  names  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Mrs.  Burke-Roche.  Mr.  John  Parsons,  Mrs.  George 
B.  De  Forest,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Miss  Furniss, 
Mrs.  Ronalds,  of  London,  and  so  on. 


A  Sun  reader  complains  that  she  has  been  married 
ten  years,  and  that  she  is  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
her  husband  as  her  sister,  who  has  been  married 
only  three  years,  is  with  hers.  This,  her  sister,  who 
lives  in  the  country,  claims  is  due  to  the  manner  of 
life  in  cities.  In  proof,  she  produces  the  following 
tabulated  statement.  Business,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, stands  simply  for  the  time  a  man  is  absent 
from  home  during  the  day,  without  reference  to  the 
manner  of  spending  the  time.  Table  No.  1  shows 
the  number  of  hours  in  which  a  city  woman  is  de- 
prived of  the  companionship  of  her  husband  : 

Haurs.  Days.  Hours.  Hours. 

Hours  in  a  week ..  ..  168 

Business 9  6  54 

Evenings  out 5  3  15 

In  sleep 8  7  56 

Total  hours ..  -■  125 

Total  hours  with  wife. ...  . .  43 

The  result  proclaims  these  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hours,  leaving  forty-three  hours  in  the 
week  for  conversation  and  their  mutual  affairs. 
Table  No.  2  refers  to  the  husband  of  her  sister  in  the 
country.    It  corresponds  with  Table  No.  1  : 

Hours.  Days.  Hours.  Hours. 

Hours  in  a  week ..  ..  168 

Business 7  6  42 

In  sleep 8  7  56 

Total  hours. ..  ..  08 

Total  hours  with  wife's 

company . .  70 

Business  here  means  business.  Her  sister's  hus- 
band, having  no  club  to  drop  into,  comes  home  as 
early  as  five  o'clock,  and  they  stroll  in  the  garden, 
go  for  a  drive  together,  or  read  and  chat  until 
dinner.  Table  No.  2,  it  will  also  be  observed,  in- 
cludes no  evenings  out.  By  this,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, no  evenings  out  alone,  save  an  occasional 
primary  or  vestry  meeting,  which  would   scarcely 


disturb  the  sum  total.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  spent  bv  the 
city  man  away  from  his  wife  against  the  ninety- 
eight  hours  of  the  country  husband,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  yet  further  reduction  and  modification. 
Another  thing  that  deserves  emphasis  is.  that  when 
her  sister  goes  down-town  she  is  likely  to  visit  her 
husband's  business  house.  There  she  sees  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  affairs,  in  his  business  intercourse,  a 
man  with  men.  Thus  she  is  led  frequently  to  be 
his  confidant,  and  she  can  take  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  things  that  interest  him.  Frequently  he 
will  leave  his  place  of  business  and  walk  up  the 
street  with  her,  perhaps  accompany  her  on  some 
errand,  Thus  they  become  more  companionable, 
more  essential  to  one  another.  Nothing  of  this  is 
possible  to  the  city  man  or  woman.  The  man  be- 
comes more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  own  doings  ; 
and  the  woman  fits  her  life  as  best  she  may.  The 
bitterest  result  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  woman 
is  always  curious,  always  speculating,  always  en- 
deavoring to  get  side-lights  on  this  man  to  whom 
she  is  mated,  he  shows  no  such  speculative  interest 
in  her. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  protests  against  the  Boston 
theatre-party.  It  asserts  that  "the  average  theatre- 
party  is  nothing  more  or  less"  than  a  conversazione," 
elaborating  the  point  thus  sharply:  "To  those  un- 
fortunates who  find  themselves  placed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  a  social  group,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  present  themselves  must  be  more 
emphatic  than  polite.  To  have  the  deepest  throes  of 
tragedy  on  the  stage  interspersed  with  very  audible 
reminiscences  of  the  summer's  social  campaign  and 
the  wearisome  inanities  of  spasmodic  chit-chat  is  a 
dangerous  experience,  indeed,  to  persons  of  a  chol- 
eric and  apoplectic  habit.  The  rules  of  conventional 
courtesy,  which  are  not  apparently  recognized  by  the 
average  theatre- party,  compel  the  indignant  neigh- 
bors to  keep  indignant  silence,  although  occasionally 
the  rude,  uncultured  news-boys  in  the  'peanut'  gal- 
lery request  the  ushers  to  '  git  an  axe '  or  to  '  hurry 
up  wid  the  chloroform."  Such  taunts  as  these,  how- 
ever, the  theatre -party  meet  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference, and  the  polished  and  instructive  disquisi- 
tions on  social  matters  flow  on  without  interruption." 

When  first  the  law  of  divorce  was  established  in 
France,  it  was  looked  upon  unfavorably  bv  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  it  was  appealed  to  simply  to  change  certain 
cases  of  separation  of  long  years'  standing  into  ab- 
solute freedom.  But  gradually  the  new  remedy  for 
conjugal  unhappiness  was  found  to  be  convenient. 
Several  couples  belonging  to  the  highest  aristocracy 
had  recourse  to  it.  Instances  increased  and  multi- 
plied with  every  succeeding  year,  till  now  divorce  is 
as  accepted  an  institution  in  France  as  matrimony  it- 
self. This  was  a  conclusion  to  be  anticipated  in 
view  of  the  usual  type  of  French  marriages.  When 
two  people  are  joined  together  simply  as  a  matter  of 
business,  with  no  element  of  affection  or  even  of 
congeniality  in  their  union,  the  drifting  apart  of  the 
husband  and  wife  thus  mated  is  by  no  means  a  sur- 
prising result.  The  intervention  of  the  church  pro- 
duces, in  France,  complications,  or  rather  peculiari- 
ties, unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
Catholic  pair  may,  if  not  joined  by  any  religious 
ceremony  but  by  the  civil  one,  merely  bind  them- 
selves, fully  sanctioned,  in  a  second  union  after  di- 
vorce by  the  religious  authorities.  A  case  in  point  has 
just  taken  place  in  Paris.  A  young  society  beauty 
sued  her  spouse  for  a  divorce  and  obtained  it. 
The  husband,  being  a  free-thinker,  had  objected 
to  supplementing  the  civil  ceremony  by  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  his  bride  had  consented  to 
the  omission.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  refused  to  consider  them 
as  married  at  all.  Consequently,  when  the  divorced 
wife  wished  to  marry  again,  she  found  all  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  ready  and  willing  to  bless  her 
second  nuptials,  so  she  is  even  "  more  married  "  than 
she  was  at  first.  It  is  possible  for  wealthy  people  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  Rome  for  the  annulling  of 
their  matrimonial  ties.  But  the  process  is  a  costly 
one,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  also  very  tedious.  There  is  a 
host  of  formalities  to  be  fulfilled,  and  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations and  counter-investigations  which  take  up 
an  intolerable  degree  of  time,  and  which  eat  up  a 
large  amount  of  money.  The  influence  of  some 
powerful  intervention  will  frequently  hasten  it.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  decree  that  annulled  the  union 
of  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  and  Lady  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, both  parties  having  since  married  again. 
Such,  too,  was  the  process  by  which  the  Princess  de 
Scey-Montpeliard  (Miss  Winnaretta  Singer)  obtained 
her  freedom.  Such  a  decree  amounts  to  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  divorce,  being  a  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  marriage.  This  costly  and  compli- 
cated method  of  dealing  with  obnoxious  matrimonial 
ties  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  as  it  was 
only  within  the  reach  of  royalty  or  riches,  it  mollified 
but  little  the  trials  of  intolerable  types  of  matrimony. 
Meantime,  parties  parted  by  the  ordinary  legal  forms 
of  divorce  are  held  by  the  Roman  Church  as  rebels 
against  her  authority,  and  as  living,  in  consequence, 
irr  a  state  of  mortal  sin. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  gravely  records  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  the  Quaker  City  a  well-known  busi- 
ness and  society  man  who  pursues  a  strikingly  orig- 


inal line  of  conduct.  In  his  business  he  is  quiet, 
regular,  and  industrious,  and  particularly  prides  him- 
self upon  the  neatness  and  accuracy  which  character- 
ized his  books  of  account.  During  the  social  season 
he  flits  about  from  entertainment  to  entertainment, 
frequently  attending  the  opera  and  play-houses,  al- 
ways having  with  him  some  one  of  a  score  of  girls  to 
whom  he  pays  more  or  less  attention.  When  asked 
why  he  had  so  many  girls,  he  said  :  "  Oh  !  all  girls 
talk  as  they  write — very  much  alike  ;  but  still  there 
is  more  variety  in  twenty  than  in  one.  Besides,  I 
keep  a  regular  set  of  books  at  home  in  which  I  enter 
every  cent  I  spend  on  them,  and  it  affords  me  con- 
siderable amusement.  For  instance,  I  charge  cost 
of  theatre  tickets,  flowers,  supper,  and  carriage  hire, 
and  then  credit  it  with  the  amount  of  pleasure  I  had 
— 'Passable  time  enjoyed."  'Enjoyed  the  evening 
hugely,'  etc.  The  girls  who  afford  me  the  most  enjoy- 
ment receive  the  greater  number  of  invitations,  so  I 
think  I  may  fairly  say  that  I  seek  relaxation  and 
pleasure  in  the  same  way  that  I  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness— on  a  system." 

Louis  Xavier,  a  Parisian  sculptor,  thus  discusses 
the  human  form  divine  :  "  It  is  not  true,  as  the  world 
generally  supposes,  that  ideal  statues  are  composites. 
Yes,  I  have  read  that  sculptors  use  a  number  of 
models  for  one  statue,  copying  the  head  of  one,  the 
bust  of  another,  the  limbs  of  a  third,  and  so  on. 
Some  sculptors  may  resort  to  such  ridiculous  patch- 
work, but  I  imagine  the  effect  would  be  far  from 
pleasing.  Perfectly  formed  women  are  by  no  means 
so  rare  as  generally  supposed.  Not  one  woman  in  a 
dozen  has  been  seriously  deformed  by  tight  lacing, 
and  the  high-heeled  shoes  that  formerly  played  such 
havoc  with  shapely  limbs  have  about  gone  out  of 
fashion.  But  a  perfectly  formed  female  foot  is  now 
a  rara  avis.  The  world  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  Chinese  idea  that  the  smaller  the  foot  the  pret- 
tier it  is,  and  the  result  is  that  perfectly  molded  feet 
are  cramped  and  abused  until  not  a  line  of  beauty  is 
left.  Now,  any  sculptor,  any  artist,  will  tell  you  that 
afoot  too  small  to  harmonize  with  the  figure  is  an 
actual  deformity.  I  would  rather  see  the  foot  too 
large,  if  it  be  shapely,  than  too  small.  Think  of  a 
Juno  who  stands  five  feet  seven  inches  and  tips  the 
scales  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  teetering  to 
and  fro  on  No.  1  or  No.  2  feet !  She  should  wear  a 
No.  4  at  the  very  least,  and  a  No.  6  would  not  be  out 
j  of  proportion.  Like  the  foot,  the  hand  should  har- 
monize with  the  body.  A  little  string  of  a  hand  on  a 
lusty  Minerva  who  towers  up  nearly  six  feet  tall  is 
shocking  to  true  artistic  taste.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  whose  nose  was  too  small  for  his  face  ?  Well, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  hand  and  foot  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  figure  as  that  the  nose  should 
fit  the  face.  Some  day  people  will  learn  this,  and 
then  as  many  people  will  wear  padded  shoes  as  now 
limp  along  in  foot-gear  a  size  too  small.  Madame 
will  then  be  as  much  ashamed  of  a  hand  too  small  as 
she  now  is  of  one  too  large." 


A  recent  article  in  Blackwood' s ,  purporting  to  be 
a  letter  from  a  British  "  lady  of  quality."  embodying 
her  views  of  the  morality  of  contemporary  English 
society,  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  "lady 
of  quality"  argues  very  justly  that  the  compara- 
tively free  manners  of  modern  society  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  laxity  of  morals.  The  courtly  man- 
ners of  the  last  century  were  not  exactly  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  chastity  and  temperance. 
But  not  much  of  value  is  to  be  gained  by  comparing 
with  those  of  past  ages  the  morals  of  the  present. 
Most  persons  know  that  the  moral  tone  of  London 
fashionable  society,  for  example,  is  very  much 
higher  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ;  but  there  is  poor  consolation  in  that. 
Yet  the  unsuppressed  scandals  in  high  life  are  so 
shocking  that  it  is  foolish  for  modern  Britons  to 
thank  heaven  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  people  of 
the  Restoration  days,  or  the  ornaments  of  Roman 
society  of  the  tranquil  time  of  the  later  Antonines. 
The  truth  about  modern  polite  society  is,  that  it 
exerts  no  moral  force  whatever,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  no  conscience,  and  it  acknowledges  no  seri- 
ous obligations  to  the  world.  It  exists  solely  for 
pleasure  and  display.  It  exerts  no  good  influence, 
it  inspires  no  one  to  lofty  aims.    It  is  not  wholesome. 


The  necessity  which  women  seem  to  be  under  to 
have  something  preposterous  and  deforming  in  their 
dress,  was  never  better  illustrated  by  anything — not 
even  by  crinoline — than  it  is  by  this  incoming  style 
of  dress,  which  makes  women  all  shoulders.  Six 
inches  of  waist  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  yard  of 
shoulders,  is  not  a  whit  less  ridiculous  than  a  little 
body  slicking  up  out  of  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of 
skirts,  and  will  not  be  regarded  as  less  ridiculous  by 
the  judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity.  And  this  we 
are  10  have  at  a  lime  when  people  of  taste,  of  both 
sexes,  were  congratulating  themselves  that  women's 
dress  was  at  last  beginning  to  obey  the  obvious  in- 
spiration of  Nature,  and  follow,  in  a  general  way.  at 
least,  the  lines  of  the  form. 


If  your  hair  is  turning  gray,  restore  to  it  the  hue 
of  youth  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  The  best 
hair  preservative. 
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SCOTT'S  EMULSION, 

63  Cents. 
WARNER'S  SAFE  CUKE, 

83  Cents. 
JOT'S  SARSAPAKILLA, 

63  Cents. 
WYETH'S  BEEF,   IKON  AND  WINK. 

73  Cents. 
SYRUP  OF  FIGS, 

35  Cents. 

Prescriptions    at    Legitimate    Prices. 

WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription   Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,  cor.    Geary   St. 
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D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

An  Attic  Philosopher  in 
Paris. 

Or,  A  peep  at  the  World  from  a  Garret. 
Being  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man.  By 
Emile  Souvestre.    Svo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  great  popularity  of  "  An  Attic  Philosopher  in 
Paris,"  by  Emile  Souvestre,  has  led  the  publishers 
to  prepare  this  fine  illustrated  edition,  uniform  with 
the  illustrated  edition  of  "Colette."  For  this  vol- 
ume a  large  number  of  full-page  and  vignette  illus- 
trations have  been  made  by  the  French  artist  Jean 
Claude,  the  illustrator  of  "  Colette."  A  rich  binding 
has  been  specially  designed,  and  this  volume,  con- 
sidering the  fine  literary  quality  of  the  text  and  the 
daintiness  of  the  book's  appearance,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  autumn 
books. 

Mona  Maclean,  Medical 
Student. 

By  Graham  Travers.  No.  104,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

This  is  a  story  with  a  romantic  plot  and  entertain- 
ing characters,  and  not  simply  a  "  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose." It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  novel  to  treat  of 
the  medical  education  of  women  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view. 

Along  the  Florida  Reef. 

By  Charles  F.  Holder,  joint  author  of  "Ele- 
ments of  Zoology."  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  camping  and  fishing  adventures  in 
company  with  a  naturalist  in  Florida.  The  author 
combines  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  his 
book  is  filled  with  illustrations  which  will  be  prized 
by  every  young  reader  who  has  ever  visited  the  sea- 
shore, or  cares  for  information  regarding  fishes, 
shells,  and  the  various  forms  of  marine  life. 

NEW  ONE-VOLUME  EDITION  OF 

An  Englishman  in  Paris. 

Notes  and  Recollections.  In  one  volume,  i2mo; 
cloth,  $2.00. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/te  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

1.  3.  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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With  illustrations  by  John  Stewardson. 
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By  William  S.  Walsh,  author  of  "  Lit- 
erary Life."  Small  8vo.  Half  morocco, 
$3.50:  three-quarters  calf,  $5.00, 
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BARBARA   DER1NG.  fe 

A  new  story  by  AmIilik  Rives.  Y 
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RENTS 


We  arc  making  a  specialty 
1  I  ollecting  Rents,  Renting 
louses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ncc.  Our  terms  are  moder- 
tc  and  our  service  prompt, 
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BAXJDWXN    &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 
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MAGAZINE    VERSE. 

Insomnia. 
Slumber,  hasten  down  this  way, 

And,  ere  midnight  dies, 
Silence  lay  upon  my  lips. 

Darkness  on  my  eyes. 

Send  me  a  fantastic  dream  ; 

Fashion  me  afresh ; 
Into  some  celestial  thing 

Change  this  mortal  flesh. 

Well  I  know  one  may  not  choose  ; 

One  is  helpless  still 
In  the  purple  realm  of  Sleep  : 

Use  me  as  you  will. 

Let  me  be  a  frozen  pine 

In  dead  glacier  lands  ; 
Let  me  pant,  a  leopard  stretched 

On  the  Libyan  sands. 

Silver  fin  or  scarlet  wing 

Grant  me,  either  one  ; 
Sink  me  deep  in  emerald  glooms, 

Lift  me  to  the  sun. 

Or  of  me  a  gargoyle  make, 

Face  of  ape  or  gnome. 
Such  as  frights  the  tavern-boor 

Reeling  drunken  home. 

Work  on  me  your  own  caprice, 

Give  me  any  shape  ; 
Only,  Slumber,  from  myself 

Let  myself  escape ! 
-Tltomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  November  Century. 


Betrothal. 
A  thousand  years  ago,  'tis  said, 
In  yonder  castle  dwelt  a  maid  ; 
Young  was  she,  and  in  her  face 
Was  light  of  heaven,  and  earth's  own  grace. 

So  old  the  castle,  that  its  stone 
With  moss  and  myrtle  overgrown  ; 
But  fair  was  she,  and  young,  so  young 
The  songs  lay  in  her  heart  unsung. 

And  so  there  came  from  every  side 
Gay  knights  to  win  the  maid  for  bride, 
Jousted  and  sang ;  the  maiden  heard, 
Her  heart  spake  all  the  while  no  word. 

And  one  was  young  and  fair  to  see, 
'  I  bring  thee  youth  and  love,"  sang  he ; 
And  one  brought  dower  of  broad  land  ; 
A  third,  a  sceptre  for  her  hand. 

Then  silent,  as  they  ceased  to  sing, 
Another  came  and  spake,  "  I  bring 
Thee  riches  not,  nor  crown,  nor  wreath, 
But  more  than  these :  I  bring  thee  Death." 

And  while  they  marked  his  visage  grim 
The  maiden  rose  and  followed  him. — 
Some  day  they'll  build  the  castle  new — 
A  thousand  years  hath  she  been  true. 

— November  Scribner's. 


The  Answer. 
A  Rose  in  tatters  on  the  garden  path 
Called  out  to  God,  and  murmured  'gainst  his  wrath, 
Because  a  sudden  wind  in  twilight's  hush 
Had  snapped  her  stem  alone  of  all  the  bush. 
And  God,  who  bears  both  sun-dried  dust  and  sun. 
Made  answer  softly  to  that  luckless  one  : 
'  Sister,  in  that  thou  sayest  I  did  not  well, 
What  voices  heard'st  thou  when  thy  petals  fell  ?  " 
And  the  rose  answered :  "  In  my  evil  hour 
A  voice  cried :  '  Father,  wherefore  falls  the  flower? 
For  lo,  the  very  gossamers  are  still ! ' 
And  a  voice  answered :  '  Son,  by  Allah's  will.'  " 

Then  softly  as  the  rain-mist  on  the  sward 
Came  to  the  Rose  the  answer  of  the  Lord  : 
'  Sister,  before  I  smote  the  dark  in  twain, 
Or  yet  the  stars  saw  one  another  plain, 
Time,  tide,  and  space  I  bound  unto  the  task 
That  thou  shouldst  fall,  and  such  an  one  should  ask." 

Whereat  the  withered  flower,  all  content. 
Died  as  they  die  whose  days  are  innocent ; 
While  he  who  questioned  why  the  flower  fell 
Caught  hold  of  God,  and  saved  his  soul  from  hell. 
— Rudyard  Kipling  in  November  Century. 


The  Poems  Here  at  Home. 
The  poems  here  at  home  !     Who'll  write  'em  down 
Jes'  as  they  air — in  country  and  in  town — 
Sowed  thick  as  clods  is  'crost  the  fields  and  lanes, 
Er  these  'ere  little  hop-toads  when  it  rains? 
Who'll  "voice"  'em,  as  I  heerd  a  feller  say 
'At  speechified  on  Freedom,  t'  other  day, 
And  soared  the  Eagle  tel,  it  'pearcd  to  me, 
She  wasn't  bigger'n  a  bumble  bee? 

Who'll  sort  'em  out  and  set  'em  down,  says  I, 
'At's  got  a  stiddy  hand  enough  to  try 
To  do  'em  jestice  'thout  a-foolin'  some, 
And  headin'  facts  off  when  they  want  to  come? 
Who's  got  the  lovin'  eye.  and  heart,  and  brain 
To  rccko'ni/e  'at  nothin'  's  made  in  vain — 
'At  the  Good  Kein'  made  the  bees  and  birds 
And  brutes  first  choice,  and  us  folks  afterwards? 

What  we  want,  as  I  sense  it,  in  the  line 
O"  poetry,  is  somepin'  yours  and  mine — 
Somepin'  with  live-stock  in  it,  and  outdoors, 
And  old  crick-bottoms,  snags,  and  sycamores. 
Putt  weeds  in — pizen-vincs  and  undcrbrcsh, 
As  well  as  johnny-jump-ups,  all  so  fresh 
And  sassy-like  !  and  groun'-squir'ls — yes,  and  "  We 
Ak  sayin'  is— "  We,  Us,  and  Company .'  " 

Pint  in  old  Nature's  sermonts— them  's  the  best ; 

And  'casion'ly  hang  up  a  hornets'  nest 

'At  boys  '.it  \  run  away  from  school  can  git 

At  liindy-like— and  let  'em  tackle  it  ! 

Let  ui  be  wrought  on,  of  a  truth,  to  feel 

Our  proncoess  fer  to  hurt  more  than  we  heal, 


In  ministratin'  to  our  vain  delights, 
Fergittin'  even  insec's  has  their  rights  ! 

No  "  Ladies'  Amaranth,"  ner  "  Treasury  "  book, 
Ner"  Night-Thoughts,"  nuther,  ner  no"  LallyRook"  ! 
We  want  some  poetry  'at  's  to  our  taste, 
Made  out  o'  truck  'at 's  jes  a-goin'  to  waste 
'Cause  smart  folks  thinks  it's  altogether  too 
Outrageous  common — 'cept  fer  me  and  you  ! 
Which  goes  to  argy,  all  sich  poetry 
Is  'bilged  to  rest  its  hopes  on  you  and  me. 

—lames  Whitcomb  Riley  in  November  Century, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


I 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  current  number  of  Two  Tales,  published  in 
Boston,  there  is  a  story  entitled  "  The  Sign  of  the 
Scorpion,"  by  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  of  this 
city. 

To  correct  the  general  impression  that  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Tennyson  would  be  poet 
laureate  when  Wadsworth  died,  the  Boston  Common- 
wealth tells  this  story,  for  which  it  claims  to  have 
absolute  authority : 

"The  laureateship  (at  that  juncture)  was  offered  to 
Samuel  Rogers  in  an  autograph  note  by  Prince  Albert. 
The  prince  told  the  venerable  poet,  who  was  then  eighty- 
seven  years  old.  that  no  duty  whatever  would  be  expected  ; 
but  that  it  would  gratify  the  queen  to  know  that  his  name 
was  thus  connected  with  the  history  of  her  reign.  Rogers 
was,  very  naturally,  greatly  gratified.  He  considered  the 
proposal  for  some  time,  and  then,  in  a  very  interesting  note, 
declined  it.  He  was  then  asked  to  name  the  person  who 
should  fill  the  place,  and  he  named  Alfred  Tennyson.  In 
reply  to  this  suggestion  came  a  letter  from  the  prime  min- 
ister, who  said :  '  We  are  not  acquainted '  with  this  eende- 
man,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Rogers  was  quite  sure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  poetry  which  might  be  out  of  place  in 
the  poet  laureate  chosen  by  a  woman.  Mr.  Rogers  satisfied 
the  government  on  this  point,  and  Tennyson  was  ap- 
pointed." 

Among  new  publications  issued  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  are  a  new  line  of  Handy  Volume 
Classics  ;  a  new,  two-volume  edition  of  Tennyson  ; 
Wordsworth's  poems,  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Garrett ; 
"  Les  Miserables,"  translated  by  Miss  Hapgood  ;  a 
two-volume  edition  of  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler," 
with  the  Major  illustrations;  "  The  Every  Day  of 
Life,"  by  Rev?  J.  R.  Miller;  "Famous  Types  of 
Womanhood,"  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton;  and  "Tom 
Clifton,"  a  boy's  story  of  the  war,  by  Warren  Lee 
Goss. 

William  Bradbury,  the  London  publisher,  whose 
death  is  announced,  was  senior  member  of  the  firm 
that  brought  out  Dickens's  earliest  stories,  and  to 
guard  against  leaks,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  his  brother, 
being  practical  printers,  themselves  set  Dickens's 
manuscript. 

W.  E.  Norris  has  been  writing  a  new  novel  which 
is  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "  His  Grace." 

Justin  McCarthy's  (the  elder)  new  novel  is  entitled 
"  The  Dictator."  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
"Gloria,"  an  imaginary  South  American  republic, 
and  partly  in  London. 

The  November  St.  Nicholas  contains  the  following 
articles : 

"An  Outdoor  Reception,"  poem,  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier;  "Polly  Oliver's  Problem,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  ;  "A  Young  Marsh-Hawk,"  by  John  Burroughs; 
"The  White  Cave,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard;  "Pictures," 
drawn  by  P.  Newell ;  "A  Giant  in  Fragments,"  by  Felix 
Leigh;  "The  Siren,"  by  Henry  Bacon;  "Winter  at  the 
Zoo,"  by  Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall ;  "  Jack  Dilloway's  Scheme," 
by  J.  L.  Harbour  ;  "  Our  Neighbor  John,"  by  flarrie  Price  ; 
"  Pictures,"  drawn  by  E.  W.  Kemble  ;  "  From  Reveille  to 
Taps,"byGustav  Kobbe;  "An  Ingenious  Trifle,"  by  Ernest- 
ine Fezandie ;  and  verses  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  John  P. 
Lyons,  Mary  Thacher  Higginson,  Tudor  Jenks,  Oliver 
Herford,  Frank  Valentine,  Ruth  Hall,  Price  Collier,  Eudora 
S.  Bumstead,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  and  Margaret 
Johnson. 

Harriet  Monroe,  the  young  lady  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  task  of  writing  the  Columbian  Ode,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  of  verse.  Its  title  is  to  be 
"  Valeria,  and  Other  Poems." 

Great  writers  are  proverbially  the  victims  of  so 
many  mishaps,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  losing 
valuable  manuscripts,  that  Isaac  D'Israeli,  father  of 
Benjamin,  wrote  a  book  to  record  "The  Calamities 
of  Authors."  The  late  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  with- 
out his  experience  of  this  kind.  In  his  youth,  while 
returning  from  a  market  town  one  night,  he  lost  from 
his  overcoat  pocket  the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume 
"Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical."  The  poet  rewrote  the 
volume  from  memory. 

President  Carnot  has  bestowed  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  on  Henry  Harris,  an  American 
living  in  Paris.  Mr.  Harris  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  the  life,  discoveries,  and  times  of  Columbus. 

Zola's  criticisms  of  various  things  in  his  latest  book, 
"The  Downfall,"  have  been  taken  so  much  to  heart 
on  the  Continent  that  he  receives  a  large  number  of 
insulting  letters  every  day.  From  Bavaria  alone,  be- 
cause he  wrote  slightingly  of  the  Bavarians  at  the 
sacking  of  Raucourt,  he  has  received  two  hundred 
letters  of  protest  and  denunciation.  Meantime,  the 
controversy  excited  by  the  novelist's  statement  that 
Napoleon  put  rouge  on  his  pallid  cheeks  before 
Sedan  lo  conceal  the  ravages  of  care  and  disease  is 
racing  with  unabated  virulence  in  the  Paris  press. 
Zola  ends  the  dispute  with  this  : 

"  Clearly  these  friends  have  thought  the  thing  ridiculous 
hnmiliation,  a  lowering  of  the  sovereign  to  the  r61e  of  a 
buffoon.  On  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  me  a  great  mis- 
take. I  find  the  act  superb,  worthy  of  a  hero  of  a  Shake- 
spearean play,  heightening  the  figure  of  Napoleon  the- 
Third  to  a  tragic  melancholy  of  an  infinite  grandeur.  If 
there  had  been  a  single  artist  among  these  people  who  cen- 
sure mc,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  told  them  to  let  things  go 
as  they  were.     The  rouge  is  there,  and  there  it  will  stay." 

In  both  London  and  Boston  will  be  published  this 


week,  under  the  title  "The  Recollections  of  a  Spy," 
a  book  by  Major  Henri  le  Caron,  who  has  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  the  British  service,  and  whose 
connection  with  the  Parnell  trial  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

New  books  recently  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  are  "  The  Queens  of  England,"  by  Agnes 
Strickland — a  new  edition  from  new  plates  ;  "  Tales 
from  Ten  Poets,"  by  Harrison  S.  Morris;  "Tales 
from  the  Dramatists,"  by  Charles  Morris  ;  "  Recent 
Rambles  ;  or.  In  Touch  with  Nature,"  by  Charles 
C.  Abbott,  M.  D.;  "The  Dragon  of  Wantley  ;  His 
Rise,  His  Voracity,  and  His  Downfall,"  a  romance, 
by  Owen  Wister ;  and  "  Handy- Book  of  Literary 
Curiosities,"  by  William  S.  Walsh.  The  same  pub- 
lishers announce  as  nearly  ready  "  Barbara  Dering," 
a  new  story  by  AmeJie  Rives,  and  "  A  Sister's  Sin," 
by  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Tolstoi  has  deposited  a  manuscript  of  his  memoirs 
with  the  curator  of  the  Rumyanzoff  Museum,  not  to 
be  published  until  ten  years  after  his  death.  He  is 
now  engaged  on  a  book  dealing  severely  with  the 
militarism  of  modern  Europe. 

Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  in  the  Critic,  asserts  that  if 
the  matter  of  time  be  considered.  Tennyson  was  not 
a  voluminous  writer.     He  says  : 

"In  the  fifty  years  succeeding  his  first  publication,  he 

E reduced  an  average  of  two  lines  a  day.  The  plays  that 
e  has  written  since  would  increase  this  average — if  they 
were  poetry.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  we  put  together  all 
the  British  poetry  that  has  generally  been  conceded  to  be 
worthy  of  preservation  in  popular  collections,  it  presents 
very  nearly  this  same  average  of  two  lines  a  day  for  the  five 
and  a  half  centuries  since  the  birth  of  Chaucer." 

The  publication  of  Queen  Natalie's  memoirs  in 
London,  which  were  delayed  owing  to  the  hesitation 
of  the  publisher  as  to  her  revelations  about  ex-King 
Milan,  will  shortly  be  resumed,  as,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  London,  Queen  Natalie  allayed  the  fears  of  the 
publisher. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Story  of  a  Great  Life,"  is 
the  simple  title  of  probably  the  most  intimate  life  of 
Lincoln  ever  written.  This  book,  by  Lincoln's  law- 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  and  his  friend  Jesse 
W.  Weik,  shows  us  Lincoln  the  man.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  this  new  edition  will  be  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  two  volumes,  with  an 
introduction  by  Horace  White,  and  with  new  illustra- 
tions. 

The  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Giovanni  and 
the  Other  "  comprised  ten  thousand  copies  and  was 
all  sold  on  the  day  of  publication. 

A  new  ladies'  newspaper,  called  Le  Journal,  is 
creating  a  sensation  in  Paris.  Mme.  Adam  (Juliette 
Lambert),  "  Gyp"  (Mme.  de  Martel},  and 
"Severine"  are  all  on  the  staff  of  this  new  daily 
paper.  A  lady  well  known  in  Paris  society,  who 
signs  "Jocelyne,"  consented  to  treat  therein  on 
fashions. 

R.  M.  Field,  who  is  a  brother  of  Eugene  Field, 
has  written  a  volume  of  stories  which  he  calls  "  In 
Sunflower  Land." 

Among  the  new  novels  announced  for  publication, 
soon  or  late,  are  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  "  The  Emigrant 
Ship,"  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden's  "  A  Lost  Soul,"  Miss  L. 
Dougall's  "  What  Necessity  Knows,"  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse's  "  Story  of  Narcisse." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  fine  illustrated  edition  of  Emile  Souvestre's  "  An 
Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris, "  in  English,  the  designs  by- 
Jean  Claude;  also,  "Three  Centuries  of  English  Love- 
Songs,"  edited  by  Ralph  Came;  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Herndon's  "  Abraham  Lincoln."  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Horace  White;  "  Zachary  Taylor,"  by  Major- 
General  O.  O.  Howard,  in  the  Great  Commanders  Series ; 
"North  America  —  Vol.  III..  The  United  States,"  by 
Elise'e  Reclus  ;  "  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Frederick  Wright;  "Appletons'  Atlas  of  Mod- 
ern Geography";  "Moral  Instruction  of  Children,"  by 
Felix  Adler ;  "  English  Education  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,"  by  Isaac  Sharpless;  a  translation  of 
Rousseau's  "  Emile,"  by  W.  H.  Payne  ;  and  "  Idle  Days 
in  Patagonia,"  bv  C.  H.  Hudson,  author  of  "The  Natur- 
alist in  La  Plata." 

The  reprint  of  Arthur  Young's  "  Tour  in  Ireland," 
which  Arthur  W.  Hutton  has  edited,  will  contain  a 
map  showing  the  route  of  Young. 

Now  and  then  it  has  been  said  that  Tennyson's 
personal  experience  has  given  much  color  to  his 
poetry,  and  that  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  were 
the  outcome  of  actual  events.  One  of  these  that 
has  been  cited  is  "  Lockslcy  Hall."  Several  years 
ago,  there  died  in  Lincolnshire  a  clergyman  who 
was  said  at  the  time  to  be  the  man  who  won  from 
the  poet  the  affections  of  "  shallow-hearted  "  Cousin 
Amy.  The  clergyman  was  very  fond  of  horses 
when  a  young  man,  and  extravagant  stories  were 
told  of  his  love  for  dogs.  To  hint  reference,  it  is 
believed,  was  made  by  the  poet  in  the  lines  ending 
"  Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than 
his  horse." 

New    Publications. 
"  Phantom  Days,"  a  novel  by  George  T.  Welch, 
has  been  published  in  paper  covers  by  J.  S.  Ogilvic. 
New  York;  price,  50  cents;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"  Hypnotism,"  a  novel  by  Jules  Claretie,  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  is  published  in  paper 
covers  by  F.  T.  Neely.  Chicago;  price,  50  cents; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Four  on  an  Island,"  by  L.  T.  Meade,  is  an  En- 
glish story  of  the  adventures  of  four  children  who 
drift  out  to  sea  on  the  Brazilian  coast  and  find  shelter 
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on  an  uninhabited  island.  Published  by  the  Cassell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for 
sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Love's  Temptation  ;  or,  A  Heart  Laid  Bare,"  by 
Emilie  Edwards,  has  been  published  by  the  Nile  C. 
Smith  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Old  Mill  Mystery,"  by  A.  W.  Marchmont, 
has  been  issued  in  the  Mayflower  Library  published 
by  John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  30 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Captain^f  the  Kiltiewink,"  by  Herbert  D. 
Ward,  is  a  healthily  exciting  yachting  story  for 
boys.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Adopted  Daughter,"  Edgar  Fawcelt's  latest 
— and  twenty-fourth — novel,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Library  of  Choice  Literature  published  by  T.  F. 
Neelv,  Chicago;  price,  50  cents;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"Under  the  Water-Oaks,"  by  Marian  Brewster, 
is  a  jolly  story  for  children,  narrating  the  happen- 
ings at  a  Southern  home.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston;  price,  Si-25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

A  new  "  Handy  Guide  to  Chicago  and  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  with  maps,  index, 
and  illustrations,  has  just  been  issued  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

"St.  Augustine:  A  Story  of  the  Huguenots  in 
America"  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  histori- 
cal novels  by  John  R.  Musick,  in  which  the  various 
periods  of  American  history  are  made  the  settings 
for  romances.  Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Love  of  the  World,"  by  Mary  Emily  Case, 
is  a  book  of  religious  meditation,  a  series  of  brief 
sermons  which  are  neither  theological  nor  argument- 
ative, but  only  expressive  of  reverence  and  kindli- 
ness. Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

*'  Autobiographia "  is  the  title  Walt  Whitman 
chose  for  a  work  which  he  began,  but  which  has 
been  finished  by  another  hand.  It  is  the  story  of 
Whitman's  life,  told  in  passages  taken  from  his  writ- 
ings. Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New 
York;  price,  75  cents;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham 
&Co. 

"Women  of  the  World  with  a  Search  Light  of 
Epigram"  is  a  little  volume  in  which  various  famous 
women,  from  Cleopatra  to  Mile.  Titiens,  are  ticketed 
with  sentences  from  the  wits.  The  selections  have 
been  admirably  made  by  Alethe  Lowber  Craig. 
Published  by  Cushing  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  latest  book  is 
"Giovanni  and  the  Other,"  a  collection  of  twelve 
short  stories  of  children  in  various  cUmes  and  ages. 
They  are  all  charmingly  told,  and,  with  their  pretty 
illustrations  by  Birch,  will  make  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  nursery  library.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Canoemates,"  by  "  Kirk  Monroe,"  is  an  enter- 
taining story  for  boys.     It  details  the  adventures  of  1 
two  lads — one  a  native  of  Florida  and  the  other  a 
New  Yorker — in  a  canoe-journey  among  the  Florida 
reefs  and  everglades,  and  describes  the  sights  they  j 
see,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  are  the  Florida  j 
cowboys.     Published  by   Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  "■  f°r  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  Free- Hand  Drawing,  Light  and  Shade,  and 
Free-Hand  Perspective,"  by  Anson  K.  Cross,  in- 
structor in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in 
Boston,  is  an  admirable  text-book  for  art-students 
and  teachers.  Its  information  is  valuable,  it  is 
clearly  expressed,  and  thirty-two  plates  aid  in  ex- 
plaining the  instructions.  Published  and  for  sale  1 
by  the  author  at  the  Normal  Art  School,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  book  that  bovs  will  enjoy  reading  is  "The  Battle 
of  New  York,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  It  presents 
a  stirring  picture  of  New  York  city  in  war  times,  the 
climax  coming  at  the  Draft  Riots.  Mr.  Stoddard 
makes  his  little  heroes  so  real  that  young  readers 
will  almost  imagine  they  are  themselves  taking  part 
in  the  events  he  describes.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  of  W.  M.  Griswold's  literary  indexes  is 
"A  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Tales  dealing 
with  Life  in  Italy."  It  contains  the  names  of  original 
and  translated  novels,  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
the  names  of  author  and  publisher,  date  of  publica- 
tion, and  a  condensed  review  in  which  the  story  is 
recited.  These  indexes  are  carefully  compiled,  and 
are  a  very  handy  aid  for  the  literary  worker.  Pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  W.  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Old  Ways  and  New  "  is  the  title  of  the  first  vol- 
ume made  up  of  the  short  stories  Viola  Roseboro' 
has  contributed  to  the  magazines.  It  contains  "The 
Clown  and  the  Missionary,"  "  Bensley's  System," 


"  A  Jest  of  Fate,"  "  The  Last  Marchbanks,"  "  The 
Reign  of  Reason,"  "  Nannie's  Career."  "  The  Force 
of  Reason,"  "  Rudolph,"  "  The  Village  Ahen,"  and 
"The  Girl  and  the  Problem."  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale 
by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"The  Ivory  Gate,"  Walter  Besant's  latest  novel, 
is  a  departure  from  his  usual  manner,  having  for  its 
central  fact  the  dual  existence  led  by  a  man  who  is 
Edward  Dering  when  awake  and  Edmund  Gray 
when  in  one  of  his  somnambulistic  trances — or  be- 
yond "  The  Ivory  Gate."  There  are  strange  inci- 
dents and  many  complications  in  the  tale  ;  but  the 
author  has  not  made  it  either  clear  by  specious  rea- 
soning or  real  by  graphic  power.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  has  collected  his 
magazine  articles  on  faith-healing  and  the  like,  and 
they  are  now  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  "Faith- 
Healing,  Christian  Science,  and  Kindred  Phenom- 
ena." The  author  records  many  curious  anecdotes 
of  dreams,  somnambulism,  presentiments,  spiritual- 
ism, apparitions,  astrology,  animal  magnetism,  witch- 
craft, mind-cure,  etc.,  and  discusses  their  psycholog- 
ical aspects  in  an  eminently  practical  manner.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Edwin  Lasseter  Bynner's  new  story,  "  Zachary 
Phips,"  is  an  historical  novel,  with  rather  more  his- 
tory than  fiction  in  it.  The  hero  is  a  Boston  lad  who 
runs  away  to  sea  and  takes  part  in  Aaron  Burr's 
attempt  to  found  a  kingdom  of  his  own.  Then  he  is 
a  midshipman  on  the  Constitution  in  1813,  figures  in 
the  Seminole  War,  and  finally  goes  as  secretary  to 
the  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James — 
where  romance  steps  in  once  more  and  marries  him 
to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Miffiin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers- 
Francis  Parkman's  "  The  Oregon  Trail,"  which  has 
almost  become  a  classic,  has  just  been  reissued  in  a 
luxurious  new  edition,  with  illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington.  The  old  account  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lads  fresh  from  college  in  the  Far  West  in  1846 
and  thereafter  is  as  entertaining  to-day  as  when  it 
was  written,  and  Mr.  Remington's  spirited  and  ac- 
curate pictures  of  frontier  life  add  a  new  interest  to 
the  book.  The  paper  and  type  are  admirable,  and 
the  binding  is  artistic  and  appropriate.  Published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  price,  $4.00;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  fill  a  book  of  about  three  hundred 
pages  with  some  of  the  most  popular  detective  stories 
ever  written.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  a  type  of  the 
ideal  thief-taker  in  romance — well  educated,  ac- 
complished, clever,  and  possessed  of  a  passion  for 
detective  work  that  has  irresistibly  led  him  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  mysterious  powers  that  control 
police  work.  There  are  a  dozen  of  these  "  ad- 
ventures," and  each  is  a  pleasant  companion  for  an 
odd  half-hour.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Charles  F.  Lummis,  whose  "Tramp  Across  the 


LEATHER  GOODS 
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ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St." 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

ATJVAJJCE  COPIES  OF  THE 

New     Holiday    Publications 

Can  now  be  seen  at 


Under  Palace  Hotel. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


100  Engraved    Cards    and    Copper 
Plate  for 


$1.75. 


100  Cards    Printed    from    Custom- 
er's own  Plate, 

SI. OO. 

Stamping     Paper     and     Envelopes 
from  Die,  any  Color. 

lOc.  per  Quire. 

Order  at  once  before  prices  change. 
721  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Continent"  will  be  pleasantly  remembered,  has  just 
published  another  volume  descriptive  of  the  places 
he  has  visited.  It  is  entitled  "  Some  Strange  Comers 
of  Our  Country,"  and  contains  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  description  of  such  places 
and  sights  as  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Rattlesnake  Dance,  Montezuma's  Well,  "  The  Great- 
est Natural  Bridge  on  Earth,"  the  Navajo  blanket, 
the  praying  smoke,  etc. — all  curious  and  interesting 
features  of  nature  and  humankind  in  the  South- 
West.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  a  journey  through  the 
Spanish  peninsula  in  a  handsome  book  entitled 
"  Spanish  Cities,  with  Glimpses  of  Gibraltar  and 
Tangiers."  The  account  of  the  places  and  people 
he  saw  is  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale,"  with  little  of 
the  picturesque  in  it.  He  was  first  impressed  by 
the  universal  dignity  of  the  people,  and  he  records 
that  he  saw  no  intoxication  in  all  Spain  ;  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  takes  a 
deprecatory  view,  not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a 
friend  of  human  progress.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  price,  51.50;  for  sale 
by  Th-"  Bancroft  Company. 


Dorflinger's  American  Cut  Glass 

Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.  Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Gifts.  Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  At   Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Percale  Shirts. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER'S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt    to    Act 

sure  to  cure, 


DECKER 

BROTHERS  "  ■ 

33 «£«  pianos 

New  Styles  Just  'Received 

"CALL  ASD^SEE  THE3I. 


1/nUICD     9   PUICC  SOLE  AGENTS, 

MJnItn   &UnR0t,36,28.30OTarrelISt. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


83T  No  lady  or  gentleman  should  be  without 
perfectly  engraved  cards  and  elegantly  stamped 
stationery  at  above  extremely  low  prices. 

Engraved  and  printed  Wedding  Invitations 
and  Announcements  at  equally  low  prices, 
Samples  mailed  00  application. 


Handy  Volume  Classics.  An  entirely 
new  line  of  standard  books  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Handy  in  size,  carefully  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  faultless  styles.  Each  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  a  frontispiece  and  title-page  in  photo- 
gravure, and  most  of  the  volumes  have  numerous 
additional  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  Twenty- 
three  volumes,  comprising  Luciie,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Robert  Browning's, 
Burns's,  and  Poe's  Works,  Lalla  Rookh,  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  Cranford,  etc. 

(Other  volumes  in  preparation.) 

Catalogues  giving  complete  list  sent  on  application. 

All  of  the  above  volumes  are  bound  uniformly  in 
the  following  styles  : 

Parti-colored  cloth,  white  back,  gilt  side,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  zSnio,  per  vol.  $1.00. 

Cloth,  vellum  finish,  neat  gold  border,  full  gilt  I 
edges,  boxed,  i8mo,  per  vol.  $1.00. 

Silk,  stamped  in  gold,  full  gilt  edges,  boxed,  i8mo,  j 
per  vol.  $1.50. 

Half  calf,  gilt  top,  boxed,  iSmo,  per  vol.  $2.00. 

Half  levant,  gilt  top,  boxed,  i8mo,  per  vol.  $2.50. 

Tennyson's  Poems.  Complete  in  two  vol- 
umes. Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-engravings 
from  original  drawings  by  the  best  artists.  Photo- 
gravure frontispieces.  2  vols.  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  boxed,  $3.00  ;  2  vols.  i2mo,  white  back  and  j 
corners,  fancy  paper  sides,  gilt  top,  boxed,  j 
$3.00. 


Wordswoi  til's  Poems.  (Selections.)  Illus- 
trated in  photogravure  by  E.  H.  GARRETT. 
Printed  on  fine  deckle-edge,  laid  paper.  i2mo, 
cloth,  ornamental  design.  Gilt  top,  cloth  box, 
$2.50  ;  full  leather,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  Translated  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  2  vols.  i2mo,  fully  illus- 
trated, cloth,  gilt  top.  boxed,  $3.00  ;  2  vols.  i2mo, 
white  back  and  corners,  fancy  paper  sides,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  $3.00. 

Walton's  Angler.  New  Edition.  Complete 
in  two  volumes,  with  all  the  original  86  illustrations 
of  Major's  edition  and  photogravure  frontispieces. 
2  vols.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

The  Every  Day  of  Life.  By  the  Rev.  j. 
R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of  "Silent  Times," 
"  Making  the  Most  of  Life,"  etc.  i6mo,  gilt  top, 
parti-cloth,  $1.00;  i6mo,  white  and  gold,  gilt 
edges,  $1.25  ;  levant  morocco,  flexible,  gilt  edges, 
$2.50. 

Famous  Types  of  "Womanhood.     By 

Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author  of  "Poor  Boys  who 
Became  Famous,"  etc.  Lives  of  Marie  Louise, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  Madame  Re'camier,  Jenny  Lind, 
Miss  Dix,  etc.     With  portraits.     i2mo.  $1.50. 

Tom  Clifton  ;  or,  Western  Boys  in  Grant  and 
Sherman's  Army.  By  Warren  Lee  Goss,  author 
of  "Jed,"  "  Recollections  of  a  Private,"  etc.  Fully 
illustrated.     121110,  $1.50. 


THOMAS   Y.  CROWELL  I   COMPANY, 


46  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


100  Purchase  Street,  Boston. 


I  Do  you  need  a  magazine  j 
•  for  the  children  ? 

John  G.  Whittier  wrote:  "It  is  little  to  sjy  of  ST.  NICH- 
OLAS that  it  is  the  best  child's  periodical  in  the  world." 

Try  the  November 
"ST.  NICHOLAS." 

//  begins  a  new  volume  and  contains 


First  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  for        "  Inanimate  Things  Animated."     The 
girls,  "  Polly  Oliver's  Problem,"  by  Kate    first  of  a  new  series  of  funny  pictures. 
Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  "Timothy's 
Quest,"  etc.     Illustrated. 

First  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  for 


boys,    "The   White  Cave,"  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard.     A  story"  of  life  in  Australia. 
Illustrated. 
An  exquisite  three-page  poem  by  John 


The  Siren,"  a  sea-siory  by  Henry 
Bacon.     Illustrated. 

"Winter  at  the  Zoo."  Wiih  eighteen 
illustrations  of  animals. 

"  From  Reveille  to  Taps."  About  sol- 
diers.    Illustrated. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 


G.  Whittier, —  describing  the  visit  of  a  in  this  beautiful   number  of  St.  Nich- 

party  of  young  girls  to  the  poet's  home.  olas.     There    are    poems    by    Harriet 

"A Young  Marsh-hawk."  an  out-of-door  Prescott    Spofford,    Margaret    Johnson 

paper  by  John  Burroughs.     Illustrated,  and  others,  a  capital  fairy  story,  several 

"Uncle  Jack's  Great  Run,"  by  Tudor  stories  of  adventure,  instruction  in  "Our 

Jenks.     Illustrated.  Neighbor  John,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  time  to  begin  subscriptions  to  ST.  NICHOLAS.     November  opens 
the  new  volume.    Buy  it  on  the  news-stands  (25  cents),  or  send  $3.00  and  sub- 
scribe/or a  year.     December  will  be  a  beautiful  Christmas  number.     Address 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  3)  East  i7tb  Street,  New  York. 


io 


THE         ARGONAUT, 


November  7,  1892. 


The  Selfridge-Monteverde  Wedding. 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  was  crowded  last  Thursday 
evening  when  Miss  Lolita  Monte verde  and  Dr. 
Grant  Selfridge  were  united  in  marriage.  The 
bride,  a  handsome  demi-blonde.  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Monteverde,  of  this  city,  and 
the  groom,  a  prominent  young  physician  of  this 
city,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Selfridge,  of  Oakland. 
They  have  a  host  of  friends,  and  their  popularity 
was  attested  in  the  large  number  of  beautiful  and 
costly  presents  that  were  sent  to  them. 

The  sanctuary  was  brightly  illuminated  by  hun- 
ereds  of  glowing  tapers,  and  the  altar  was  embel- 
lished with  a  choice  array  of  La  France  roses  and 
fine  foliage.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  organist 
played  the  "  Bridal  Chorus"  from  "  Lohengrin,"  and 
the  bridal  party  made  its  appearance.  Leading  the 
way  were  the  ushers — Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr. 
Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Harry  Wadsworth,  Mr. 
Frank  Owen,  Mr.  James  J.  Archibald,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Knight.  After  them  came  the  brides- 
maids— Miss  Salie  Huie,  Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss 
Lillian  Reis,  Miss  Meta  Thompson,  Miss  May  Reis, 
and  Miss  Geogehegan,  of  San  Jose.  Then  came  the 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Georgie  Masten,  followed  by 
the  bride  and  her  father ;  and,  last  of  all,  were  two 
little  maids,  the  Misses  Murphy,  cousins  of  the 
bride,  who  carried  baskets  of  orange-blossoms  and 
wore  Directoire  gowns  of  white  India  silk,  with  long 
trains.  They  were  met  in  the  sanctuary  by  the 
groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  George  James.  The 
toilets  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  bridal  party  were 
very  tasteful,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  looked  very  pretty  In  a  robe  of  white  India 
crepe,  made  with  a  flowing  court  train.  The  corsage  was 
cut  round  with  Directoire  revers  at  the  back  and  front  and 
a  cluster  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in  the  centre.  The  sleeves 
were  made  high  and  bouffant  from  the  elbows  to  the  shoul- 
ders and  tight  around  the  wrists.  At  the  elbows  was  a 
spray  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  a  fall  of  point  d'Alengon 
lace,  and  at  the  ends  were  flounces  of  the  lace  that  covered 
the  ungloved  hands.  Her  veil  was  of  white  silk  moleine 
and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  white  violets. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  heavy  pearl- 
gray  faille  Francaise,  made  en  demi-train.  The  corsage 
was  cut  round  and  trimmed  with  white  fur  and  brodene 
Romienne,  and  the  sleeves  were  long  and  full.  She  wore  a 
necklace  of  pearls  and  silver-colored  slippers,  and  carried 
Perle  du  Jardin  roses. 

The  gowns  worn  by  the  bridesmaids  were  all  made  alike 
of  crepe  de  Chine,  with  demi-lrains.  The  corsage  was 
round  and  the  sleeves  long  and  bouffant.  Chiffon,  to 
match  the  dresses,  adorned  the  corsage  and  sleeves,  and 
the  trains  were  a  la  Watteau.  Their  hands  were  un- 
gloved, and  they  carried  Mane  Louise  violets.  Miss  Huie 
and  Miss  Robinson  wore  yellow  creoe,  Miss  Lillian  Reis 
and  Miss  Thompson  wore  blue,  and  Miss  May  Reis  and 
Miss  McGeogehegan  wore  pink. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  a  very  impressive  one, 
was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  the 
organist  meantime  softly  playing  Schubert's  serenade. 
After  the  ceremony  the  bridal-party  and  a  few  very 
intimate  friends  assembled  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1618  Sutter  Street,  where  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held.  Among  the  few  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy,  of  San  Jos£,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Rivas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Breyfogle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Reis, 
Mrs-  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mrs.  George  McMullin,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Selfridge,  Mr.  Howard  G.  Thompson,  Dr. 
Frank  Fisher,  and  a  few  others.  The  rooms  "had 
been  decorated  in  exquisite  taste  by  Mr.  John  I. 
Housman,  and  upon  every  side  were  seen  pretty 
combinations  of  fragrant  flowers  and  foliage.  Mrs. 
Monteverde,  who  wore  a  rich  toilet  of  lavender- 
colored  brocade  and  bengaline,  en  train,  with  trim- 
mings of  Chant'lly  lace,  assisted  in  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  guests.  The  young  couple  received 
the  cordial  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  later 
in  the  evening  a  sumptuous  supper  was  served.  The 
hours  was  passed  delightfully,  and  were  pleasurable 
to  all  present.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  left  on  Friday 
to  make  a  southern  trip,  and  will  be  away  a  couple 
of  weeks.  They  will  reside  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
when  they  return. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein. 
The  first  affair  of  the  season  at  the  San  Francisco 
Verein  was  the  production,  last  Saturday  evening,  of 
the  romantic  opera  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  which 
was  written,  composed,  and  presented  by  members 
of  the  verein.  The  music  was  by  Mr.  William  Hinz, 
who  directed  the  large  orchestra,  and  the  libretto  was 
by  Mr.  Hugo  Waldeck.  There  were  two  acts  and 
an  interlude,  the  latter  being  an  allegory  in  which 
Columbia— who  was  charmingly  represented  by  Miss 
Rose  Fechheimer — appeared  in  an  aureole  before 
Columbus  while  he  slept,  and  in  a  well -delivered 
poem  bade  him  welcome  to  the  New  World.  The 
opera,  of  course,  deals  with  the  discovery  of  America. 
and  the  theme  was  well  handled  in  the  libretto.  The 
music  showed  evidences  of  originality,  and  was  pleas- 
ing and  melodious.  The  composer  and  librettist 
were  accorded  their  full  meed  of  praise  by  the  audi- 
ence. The  participants  in  the  opera  were  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  its  spirit,  and  gave  an  intelligent  and 
enjoyable  presentation  of  it.  There  was  a  Spanish 
dance,  by  young  ladies,  in  the  first  act, and  an  Indi.in 
dance  in  the  second  act  that  were  exceedingly  well 
done.  Mr.  Solly  Walter  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  his  arrangement  of  the  scenic  effects  and  cos- 
tumes.   The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 

Ferdinand,    KinK  of    Spain,    Mr.    Louis    Crecnebaum : 

Uabella,  Queen  of  Spain.   MiM  TiUfc   ll*c;  Fernando  de 

->.  Archbuhop  of  Granada,   Mr.  S.   E.  Schceline  ■ 

Luis  de  St.  Angel.  Treasurer.  Mr.   E.  S.   Heller  ; 

pher  Columbus,  Dr.  Arthur  T.   RcKen*bur«er :  Alonw  de 

Ojed»;»  captain  in  the  army.  Mr.  Fortctque ;  Juanita,  a 

girl,    betrothed     to     Alon*o,    Mrs.     C.     Kceting ; 

I,  u  Irith  soldier  in  the  Spanuh  army,  Mr.  Samuel 

Saalburg.;     Caonabo,    Cacique     of  Guanahain,    Mr. 


Gustav  Brenner  ;  Anakaona,  his  wife,  Miss  Lolita  Level ; 
Guaca,  his  adviser,  Mr.  F.  L.  Waldeck ;  Buhuti,  an  Indian 
priest,  Mr.  Max  Blum ;  Higuenamota,  an  Indian  girl, 
Miss  Rose  Adler;  court  ladies,  courtiers,  friars,  acolytes, 
flower  girls,  pages,  dancers,  Indians,  etc.,  by  Miss  Adele 
Aronstein,  Miss  Fechheimer,  Miss  Helen  Frank,  Miss  Alice 
Greenebaum,  Miss  Stella  Greenebaum,  Miss  Millie  Greene- 
baum,  Miss  Goodkind,  Miss  Dinkclspicl.  Miss  Hyman,  Miss 
Viola  Hyman,  Miss  Agnes  Hyman,  Miss  Clara  Joseph, 
Miss  Selma  Loupe,  Miss  Emma  Lewis,  Miss  Dora  Meyers, 
Miss  Anna  Meyers,  Miss  O.  Meussdorffer,  Miss  Alice 
Meussdorffer,  Miss  Anna  Meussdorffer,  Miss  V.  Newman, 
Miss  Daisy  Rosener,  Miss  Martha  Shainwald,  Miss  Jennie 
Schwabacher,  Miss  Alice  Saalburg,  Miss  Dora  Saalburg, 
Miss  Anna  Simon.  Miss  Louisa  Schwartzscbild,  Miss  Helen 
Sutro,  Miss  Seller,  Miss  Jennie  Seller,  Miss  Sadie  Samuels, 
Miss  Schweitzer,  Miss  Stella  Triest,  Miss  lrma  Triest, 
Miss  Alice  Taussig,  .Miss  Alice  Cohen,  Miss  Alice  May, 
Miss  Sweet,  Miss  Lucille  Goodkind.  Miss  Heller,  Miss 
Loupe,  and  about  forty  gentlemen,  all  members  of  the 
verein. 

After  the  entertainment,  and  while  the  hall  was 
being  cleared  of  chairs,  there  was  a  general  prome- 
nade through  the  parlors  and  corridors,  which  were 
handsomely  decorated.  Afterward  the  ball-room  was 
sought,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in  until  midnight. 
Then  a  sumptuous  supper  was  served  in  the  spacious 
dining-hall,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  Covers 
were  laid  for  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  people,  who 
were  attended  to  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  sup- 
per was  the  most  elaborate  one  the  club  has  ever 
had.  The  early  morning  hours  were  delightfully 
passed  in  dancing,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  ball  came 
to  an  end.  Mr.  B.  Arnhold  was  the  efficient  floor 
manager,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  had 
the  assistance  of  a  floor  committee  of  twenty-five  gen- 
tlemen. The  unqualified  success  of  the  affair  is  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  verein, 
who  formed  the  various  committees  of  arrangements, 
etc.  They  comprise  Mr.  H.  Rothschild,  president  ; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Simon  and  Mr.  B.  Arnhold,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  Dr.  Abrams,  librarian  ;  Mr.  Louis  Greene- 
baum, treasurer  ;  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Triest,  financial 
secretary  ;  Mr.  M.  Ordenstein,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
Verein  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  that  makes  a  special  feature  of  presenting  en- 
tertainments of  this  nature  for  the  pleasure  of  its 
members  and  their  families,  having  all  of  the  talent 
within  its  own  membership.  The  next  affair  of  im- 
portance will  be  a  grand  ball  on  new-year's  eve,  and 
in  the  spring  another  opera  will  be  given. 

Army   and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Commander  R.  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N„  forraly  of  the  York- 
town,  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  relieved  by 
Commander  George  F.  F.  Wilde,  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  Angel  Island  from  Sacramento,  where  he  has 
been  on  detached  service. 

Lieutenant  E.  F.  McGktchlin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  with  per- 
mission to  apply  for  an  extension  of  two  months. 


San  Fhancisco,  November  2,  1892. 
Mr.  James  M.  Seawell,  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  this  city,  has  been 
a  practicing  lawyer  here  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
has  earned  the  entire  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  this  State.  He  is  a  courteous  and 
educated  gentleman,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  legal 
attainments,  a  man  of  conservative  habits  and  judicial 
temperament. 

The  undersigned  heartily   indorse   him  as  able, 
dignified  and  honest,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
position  to  which  he  aspires. 
Garber,  Boalt  &  Bishop,        Rhodes  &  Barstow, 
Wilson  &  Wilson,  Wheaton,     Kalloch     & 

Jarboe  &  Jarboe,  Kierce, 

New-lands,  Allen  &  Her-    T.  C.  Van  Ness, 

Wilson  &  McCutchen, 
Naphtalv,    Freid£Nrich 

&  ackerman, 
Pierson  &  Mitchell, 


D.  M.  Delmas, 
w.  s.  goodfellow, 
Page  &  Eells, 

A.  N.  Drown,  Morrison  &  Foerste'r 

Henry  E.  Hichton,  Willam  Loewy, 
Chickerinc,      Thomas      S;    Sawyer  &  Burnett, 

Gregory,  Georce  A.  Rankin. 

Rhinstein  &  Eisner,  Galfin  &  Zeicler, 

Stanley  &  Haves,  Andros  &  Frank, 

E.  R.  Taylor,  Thomas  F.  Barry. 


The  San  Francisco  Turn-Verein  will  give  an  elab- 
orate entertainment  November  6lh,  to  celebrate  their 
fortieth  birthday.  Quite  a  respectable  age  for  a  San 
Francisco  society. 


—  Preparations  for  the  .  holiday  season 
are  already  under  way  at  The  Maze,  the  modern 
department  store  at  Market  and  Taylor  Streets.  The 
music  department  has  been  closed  down  for  the 
present,  and  every  efTort  is  being  made  to  make 
room  for  the  gTeat  store  of  holiday  goods  which 
The  Maze  is  to  sell  this  year.  One  result  of  this  is 
the  unusual  "  special  sale,"  this  coming  week,  of  im- 
ported dress  patterns.  The  Maze  will  sell  a  large 
supply  of  the  very  latest  designs— patterns  manu- 
factured to  sell  for  $20  and  $22.50  each,  but  which 
arrived  .here  a  little  late,  and  so  are  offered  for  only 
$12.50  each.  The  reduction  is  a  heavy  one,  for  the 
goods  are  worth  double  the  money  asked  for  them, 
but  The  Maze  can  better  afford  to  lose  a  small  sum 
on  them  than  a  big  one  on  the  holiday  trade. 

—  Mr.  S.  Strozynski,  corner  of  Ellis  and 
Leavenworth  Streets,  the  leading  ladies'  hair-dresser, 
has  returned  from  abroad  and  is  a^ain  superintend- 
ing all  work  personally.  He  has  also  reduced  all  his 
prices. 


— J-  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  has 

all  of  the  beautiful  autumnal  shades  in  neck-wear. 


,  —  Atc  B^amish's   full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Socks  and  Gloves. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Miss  Stevens's  Recital. 

At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Beaver.  1300 
Taylor  Street,  a  musicale  was  given  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vassar  Fellowship 
Fund.  The  parlors  had  been  handsomely  decorated 
with  the  college  colors,  rose  and  gray,  and  were  well 
filled  with  an  audience  among  whom  were  many 
Vassar  graduates.  Miss  Neally  Stevens,  the  well- 
known  pianist — who  herself  claims  Vassar  as  her 
alma  ma ter— rendered  the  following  programme, 
during  the  afternoon,  in  her  usual  finished  manner, 
and  was  heartily  encored : 

Gavotte,  Bach-St.  Saens  ;  Scherzo,  A  flat  major,  Beetho- 
ven ;  Faschingsschwank,  op.  26,  No.  1,  Schumann ;  Noc- 
turne, G  major,  Chopin ;  Moment  Giojoso,  Caprice  Es- 
paijnol,  Moszkowsld;  Cradle  Song,  Barih  ;  Scherzo,  Jadas- 
sohn; Eclogue,  Raff;  Miniature,  No.  1,  Valse  Caprice, 
Rubinstein;  Etude  Mignonne,  Foote ;  Humoresque,  Bird; 
Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,  Schubert- Liszt ;  Nocturne,  Liszt; 
Tarantelle  (Venice  and  Naples),  Liszt. 


A  Charity  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  one  of  the  hotels  last 
Monday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco 
Nursery  for  Homeless  Children.  The  attendance 
was  exceedingly  large,  and  the  affair  was  enjoyable, 
in  every  respect.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Piano  solo,  Miss  Bessie  Burgess;  contralto  solo,  "The 
Children's  Home,"  Mrs.  Birmingham ;  reading,  "Sweet- 
hearts,' '  Miss  Ida  Kruger ;  soprano  solo,  Miss  Susie  Hert, 
with  violin  obligate  by  A.  A.  Solomon ;  violin  solo, 
"Reverie,"  Miss  Gruenhagen ;  contralto  solo,  "The 
Wanderer,"  Miss  Marguerite  Morrow ;  soprano  solo, 
"  Lieti    Signor,"    Mrs.     Fleissner- Lewis ;     mandolin    and 

litar  quintet,  Miss  Rose  Elliott,  Miss  P.  Dunn,  Miss 
ennie  Dunn,  Miss  Emily  Ferrer,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Ferrer  ; 
eading,  "The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  Mr.  Leo  Cooper; 
violin  solo,  "  Legende,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Solomon  ;  vocal  duet, 
"The  Angel,"  Mrs.  Fleissner- Lewis  and  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Morrow;  contralto  solo,  "Memories,"  Mrs.  S,  Reynolds. 
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A  series  of  four  subscription  ballad  concerts  will 
be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
commencing  about  November  22d.  They  will  be 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  and 
will  take  place  in  the  afternoon  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  The  programmes  will  comprise  ballads  of 
all  nations,  glees  and  madrigals  of  the  old  English 
school,  as  well  as  modern  compositions.  Some  of 
our  local  composers  will  be  represented  during  the 
series. 

The  twenty-fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will 
be  held  in  Irving  Hall  this  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme should  attract  a  large  audience.  The  num- 
bers will  comprise  Beethoven's  trio  for  flute,  violin, 
and  viola,  by  Messrs.  Neubauer,  Beel,  and  Jaulus  ; 
a  violin  solo  of  Joachims,  by  Bernat  Jaulus  ; 
Tschaikowsky's  trio,  by  Mrs.  Carr,  Sigmund  Beel, 
and  Louis  Heine  ;  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brechemin  will 
sing  two  songs  by  Mackenzie  and  Kellie. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  symphonic  concerts,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Adolph  Bauer,  will  be  held  in 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  next  Friday  afternoon. 
Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  new 
venture,  and  it  has  been  given  the  support  of  many 
of  the  most  prominent  people  in  musical  and  society 
circles.  In  our  last  issue  we  published  the  pro- 
gramme and  list  of  participants. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  date  of  the  pro- 
duction of  J.  H.  Rosewald's  new  opera,  "Baroness 
Meta."  It  will  take  place  on  Friday  evening, 
November  18th,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  the 
Woman's  Exchange  will  be  the  beneficiary.  The 
seats  will  be  sold  at  auction,- at  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change, on  Post  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 14th. 

The  next  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  will 
be  held  on  Friday  evening,  November  25th. 


A  Palace  of  Art  Treasures. 

"  Have  you  been  down  to  the  Gumps'  new  store 
yet  ?"  is  a  query  that  greets  one  in  half  the  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms  of  the  city  ;  and  not  to  be  able 
to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative  is  to  set  one's  self 
down  as  not  "in  the  swim."  The  Gump  Gallery, 
with  its  magnificent  collection  of  chefs  d'a-uvres  of 
modern  art,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— indeed,  it  has  more  than  a  national  reputa- 
tion—and now  that  it  is  settled  in  the  Gumps'  hand- 
some new  building  on  Geary  Street,  just  above 
Grant  Avenue,  it  is  becoming  more  than  ever  a  place 
of  fashionable  rendezvous. 

The  art-gallery  and  the  etching  and  engraving- 
room  are,  of  course,  the  great  attractions.  The  gal- 
lery, on  the  third  floor,  contains  a  collection  of  pict- 
ures in  which  are,  at  least,  one  or  two  canvases  from 
the  studios  of  each  leading  artist  of  our  time,  and  the 
engraving-room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  repository 
of  the  very  latest  and  most  famous  artist's  proofs, 
etchings,  and  aquarelles. 

But  it  is  not  the  pictures  alone  that  people  go  to 
see.  In  his  annual  lours  of  the  art-centres  of  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Sol  Gump  has  gone  to  the  ateliers  of 
sculptors,  to  the  warehouses  of  the  workers  in  bronze, 
to  the  great  art-potteries,  and  to  the  Bohemian  and 
Venetian  glass -blowers'  factories,  and  from  them  he 
has  selected  whatever  was  artistic,  striking,  unique. 
These  dainty  and  beautiful  objects  fill  a  large  portion 
of  the  new  store,  and  they  form  a  delightful  source 
from  which  to  select  holiday  gifts. 
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The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Or- 
chestra was  given  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage  and  the  Hahnemann  Hospital.  At  the 
lowest  estimate  there  were  more  than  two  thousand 
people  in  attendance,  the  audience  being  a  fashion- 
able one,  the  majority  in  full  dress.  Before  the  foot- 
lights was  a  bank  of  bright  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
upon  the  stage  was  the  orchestra,  all  of  the  young 
ladies  appearing  in  light-tinted  gowns.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kosewald  wielded  the  baton,  and  about  two  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  programme. 
Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Wise  and  Miss  Julia  Newman, 
the  vocal  soloists,  were  heartily  applauded,  and  Miss 
Alice  Ames,  in  her  violin  solo,  met  with  the  same 
appreciation  from  the  audience.  They  were  all 
obliged  to  respond  to  encores,  and  of  the  concerted 
numbers  an  encore  was  given  to  the  intermezzo  by 
Czibulka.  The  concert  may  be  summed  up  as  a 
success,  musically  and  financially,  and  the  young 
ladies  and  their  director  are  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  their  efforts. 

The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Overture,  "  Les  Dragons  du  Villars,"  Maillard ;  aria, 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  Saint-Saens,  Mrs.  Edward  Everett 
Wise;  introduction  to  third  act  and  "Bridal  Chorus," 
"  Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  concerto,  No.  22  (first  movement), 
Viotti,  Miss  Alice  Ames;  (a)  intermezzo  (valsej,  Czibulka, 
(6)  pizzicato,  Taubert ;  aria,  "  Psyche"  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Miss  Julia  New-man  ;  serenade,  No.  8,  in  D  major,  Mozart ; 
"Rhapsodie  Hongroise,"  Hauser,  orchestrated  by  J.  H. 
Rosewald. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  comprise : 

Violins — Miss  Helen  A.  Bosqui,  Miss  Adele  Dannen- 
baum.  Miss  Roberta  E.  Lee  Wright,  Miss  Alice  Ames, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Herrick,  Miss  Charlotte  Gnienhagen,  Mrs. 
Julia  Epstein,  Miss  Emily  McClalchy,  Miss  Etta  McNear, 
Miss  Nannie  Van  Wyck,  Miss  Minnie  Heath,  Miss  Daisy 
Polk,  Miss  Carolyn  Knox,  Miss  Lulu  Stanford,  Miss 
Mamie  Conlin,  Miss  Florence  Hush.  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Miss  Belle  Jory,  Miss  Ida  Fox.  Viola — Miss 
Marie  Hayn,  Miss  Marie  Ponton  d'Arce,  Miss  Annie  Gib- 
son, Miss  Bessie  Ames,  Miss  Jean  Hush.  Violoncello- 
Miss  Jean  Wellman,  Miss  Hermione  Rev.  Miss  Ethel  J. 
Jory.  Contra  basso — Mrs.  Belle  Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Mary 
A.  Harrtss.  Flutes — Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Annie  Lyle. 
Clarionet — Mrs.  Laura  Ray.  Oboe — Mrs.  Linda  Eagar. 
Cornets — Miss  Pearl  Noble,  Miss  Preciosa  Pracht,  Mrs. 
Emily  Sbepman.  Trombone — Miss  Maude  Noble.  Drums 
—Miss  Augusta  R.  Knell.  Harp— Miss  Marie  Dillon. 
Organ — Miss  Lucy  B.  Jerome.  Musical  director — Mr.  J. 
H.  Rosewald.  President — Mrs.  S.  S.  Wright.  Accom- 
panist— Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 

Of  the  many  present  in  the  audience,  the  follow- 
ing were  noticed  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barstow,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Bucknall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  C.  Euckbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brown,  M>.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Bibb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  John  Curry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Campbell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Corn- 
wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs  A.  N. 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  P.  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  French. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gibbs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Hoburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Greer  Harrison,  Judge 
and'  Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Keeney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Robert  McLean,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Rixford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Regensburger, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Stump, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Simpkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Spence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Seligman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tcvis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderslice,  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
S.Weill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Wbittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  Chabot, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Mrs.  Josephine  de 
Greayer,  Mrs.  Nano  Dillon,  Mrs.  Edwin  Earl.  Mrs.  Hager, 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jones,  Mrs.  N..G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  John  Law- 
lor,  Mrs.  ?kIilton  S.  Latham,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Rosewald,  Mrs.  Charles  Stedman,  Mrs.  Volney  Spald- 
ing, Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant,  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  Miss 
Grace  Barton,  Miss  Maude  Berry,  Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Bar- 
stow,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie.  Miss  Nellie  Chabot,  Miss  Cun- 
ningham, Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,   Miss 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure* 

A_  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    Untied  States 
Government  Food  Report, 
Royal  Baking  Powdbk  Co.,  to6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Dore,  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  Miss  Kate  Dillon,  Miss 
Fanny  Danforth,  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Earle,  Miss  Farren,  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  Meta  Graham,  Miss  Mary  Gamble,  Miss 
Hattie  Graham,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Goodkind, 
Miss  Emilie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Hilda  Hecht, 
Miss  Elsie  Hecht,  Miss  Hellmann,  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs, 
Miss  Nellie  Jones,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln.  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor, 
Miss  Meyer,  Miss  Katherine  Nolan,  Miss  Neustadter,  Miss 
Mollie  Phelan,  Miss  Carrie  Peterson,  Miss  Alice  Scott, 
Miss  Stump,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan, 
Miss  Arcadia  Spence.  Miss  Helen  Sutro,  Miss  Lena  Schell, 
Misses  Vanderslice,  Miss  Weill,  Miss  Whittier,  Miss  Marie 
Williams,  Miss  Whittemore.  Mr.  John  D.  Allen,  Mr. 
George  Buckingham,  Mr.  C,  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Allan 
St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman, 
Mr.  William  H.  Chandler.  Mr.  J.  O'Hara  Costrrave, 
General  W.  H.  Dimond,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowling,  Mr.  F.  P.  Deering,  Mr.  Oliver  Eldridge,  Mr. 
[ohn  W.  Farren,  Jr..  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Dr.  Frank 
Fisher,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway.  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham,  Mr.  J.  M.  Goewey,  Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Galvani,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman, 
Mr.  Bert  Hecht,  Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Horace  Hellman,  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall. 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Brooks  Jones,  Mr.  Griffith  J. 
Kinsey,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Latham,  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  Colonel  William  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  David  Neal,  Dr.  L.  Neu- 
mann, Mr.  Willis  Polk,  Mr.  Daniel  Polk,  Mr.  John  Perry, 
Jr.,  Mr.  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  H.  W.  Redington,  Mr. 
Wemer  Stauf,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
Mr.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward,  and 
many  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Bissell,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Bissell,  and  Mr.  William  Pilcher  will 
take  place  next  Wednesday  noon  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton.  Misses  Therese  and  Elise  Bissell  will  act  as 
bridesmaids  and  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  will  be  best 
man.  The  affair  will  be  very  quietly  celebrated. 
The  young  couple  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  go- 
ing by  way  of  Japan. 

Miss  Carrie  W.  Osborn,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Osborn,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Steiger  will  be  married 
next  Friday. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  will 
give  a  matinee  tea  to-day  (Saturday)  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Pine  Street. 

Particularly  prominent  among  the  affairs  that  are 
to  take  place  is  the  suburban  tea  to  be  held  at  the 
Ingleside  next  Saturday  afternoon.  All  of  the  pre- 
liminaries have  been  successfully  arranged,  and  a 
large  and  fashionable  gathering  is  assured. 

Colonel  Charles  Sonntag  will  give  a  bay  excursion 
to-day  on  the  steamer  Caroline  and  has  invited  many 
of  his  friends  to  join  the  party.  They  will  witness 
the  launching  of  the  new  cruiser  Olympic,  and  then 
enjoy  a  sail  to  various  points  of  interest  around  the 
harbor. 

Mrs.  Michael  Castle  gave  an  elaborate  lunch-party 
recently  at  her  residence,  and  in  a  most  pleasant 
manner  entertained  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Milton  S.  Latham,  Mrs  Henry  Schmiedell.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis, 
Mrs.  Charles  Green,  Mrs.  John  Center,  Mrs. 
Bredon,  Miss  Cunningham,  and  Miss  Masten. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Walter  gave  a  charming  lunch-partv 
recently,  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lilienthal,  of  New  York  city,  who  is 
here  on  a  visit.  The  others  present  were  :  Mrs. 
Philip  N.  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Seligman,  Mrs.  M.  Heller,  Mrs.  William  Haas, 
Mrs.  G.  Greenebaum,  and  Miss  Victorine  Lilien- 
thal. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Thayer  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party 
last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  on  Washington  Street, 
at  which  she  entertained  the  members  of  the  Daphne 
Club,  comprising  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jones,  Mrs.  Parnell, 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Thomas,  Mrs.  I.  Conrad,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Collins,  Mrs.  William  Rhodda,  Mrs.  H.  I.  Jones, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Taylor,  Mrs.  George  Leviston.  Mrs.  J. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  C.  Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gray,  Mrs.- 
Sayer,  Mrs.  F.Whitney,  Mrs.  W.  Doane,  Mrs.  J. 
Lowenberg.  Mrs.  Walter  Wttham,  Miss  Alice  Shel- 
don, Miss  Kate  Owen,  Miss  Eleanor  O'Brien,  Miss 
Olivia  Peterson,  Miss  Daisy  Witham,  and  others. 

A  fortnight  ago  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  gave  a  delight- 
ful Japanese  tea  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Surgical  Ward  Fund  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls  from  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco.  Almost  every  one  in  society  on  that 
side  of  the  bay  was  present,  and  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  netted  to  the  fund. 
Now  Mrs.  Morgan  has  been  tendered  the  proceeds 
of  the  next  foot-ball  game  between  the  University 
and  Olympic  teams,  which  will  take  place  at  Central 
Park  next  Saturday  afternoon,  November  12th,  when 
it  is  to  be  hoped  as  much  more  will  be  added  to  the 
fund. 

Admiral  Parrayon  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
corvette  Duhourdieu  were  recently  entertained  at 
dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolphe  Roos,  at  their  resi- 
dence. The  decorations  and  souvenirs  were  beauti- 
ful. After  dinner  a  number  of  friends  called  and  en- 
joyed a  soiree  dansante  and  a  delicious  supper. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church 
an  entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Thursday  evening,  November  17th.  An 
attractive  programme  has  been  arranged,  including 
the  novelty  called  "  Living  Whist."  The  patrons 
and  patronesses  are  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Hobbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I. 
Newkirk,  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Miss  Mabel 
Emmons,  and  Miss  Slater. 

Central  Park  will  be  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
game  of  base-ball  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November 
19th,  when  the  Harvard  and  Yale  nines  will  again 
compete  for  the  championship.  The  game  will  be 
played  for  the  benefit  of  three  charitable  institutions 
— the  Doctors'  Daughters,  the  Hahnemann  Hospital, 


and  the  Fabiola  Hospital,  of  Oakland.  Much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  the  affair,  and  a  large  attend- 
ance is  assured. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  have  returned  from  a  six  months'  tour  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  have  arrived  in  New  York 
from  England,  and  arc  expected  here  in  a  few  days. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  John 
Belts  Metcalf,  have  gone  to  New  York. 

Mi .  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  have  gone  East  on  a  month's 
visit. 

Mr.  Joseph  May  left  last  Sunday  on  a  six  weeks'  trip  to 
the  East. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  is  visiting  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Henry  Janin  has  arrived  in  New  York  city  after  a 
delightful  visit  here. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  Mks  Pullman  have  arrived 
here  to  pass  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Caro- 
lan. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  will  leave  New  York 
to-day  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Magee  are  traveling  in  Italy. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc,  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  and  Miss  Cecil 
Burke  left  New  York  last  Saturday  for  Europe  on  the  Ger- 
manic of  the  White  Star  line. 

Mr.  Charles  Kenney,  formerly  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe  during  the  past  seven  years,  is  now  in 
Chicago,  where  he  will  reside  permanently,  as  he  has 
bought  a  seat  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  who  have  been  in  the 
East  during  the  past  year,  intend  returning  here  soon  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  has  returned  10  the  city  after  a  pro- 
longed and  interesting  tour  of  Europe.  She  will  receive  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Fridays,  as  usual.  Miss  Hyde  has 
remained  in  Europe  for  another  year  of  study,  and  will  pass 
the  winter  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen  have  returned 
from  their  European  trip,  and  are  at  their  home,  2018 
Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Miss  Clara  Huntington, 
and  Miss  Carrie  Campbell  left  last  Thursday  for  Mexico, 
en  route  to  New  York  city  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  left  for  the  East  last  Thursday. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  will  depart  lor  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  early  in  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  left  New  York  last  Saturday  for 
Paris,  where  she  will  meet  her  daughter,  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mrs.  William  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy,  and  Mr. 
James  C.  Dunphy  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  on  their 
ranch  in  Nevada. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe  and  Miss  Camilla  Ashe  have  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  and  Mr.  P.  D. 
Martin  are  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld  will 
visit  America  during  the  coming  winter.  The  duchess  will 
be  remembered  as  Miss  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Senator 
Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  who  was  married  in  Paris  last  Febru- 
ary. 

Mrs.  Beile  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  who 
are  now  in  Paris,  will  return  to  this  city  late  in   December. 

Miss  Alice  Klein  has  returned  from  her  European  trip 
and  is  now  residing  at  2307  California  Street. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shorlridge  has  returned  from  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  is  occupying  her  residence  on  Sutter 
Street,  after  passing  the  season  at  her  San  Mateo  villa. 

Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo  has  returned  from  an  extended 
Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  ahd  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin, 
of  Oroville,  will  leave  soon  on  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  and  Miss  Nellie  [olliffe  have  arrived  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  are  occupying 
their  city  residence  after  passing  the  season  at  their  villa  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sanders  Reed  are  at  the  Laurel  House, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose',  is  in  the  city  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  and  family  have  returned  to 
the  city  after  passing  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Edith  Cohen  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Alameda, 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  East. 

Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Clotilde 
Acosta,  have  been  visiting  friends  in  San  Jose'  during  the 
past  week. 

Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
visit. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook-Blinn,  who  has  been  passing  sev- 
eral weeks  in  New  York  city  and  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  is 
now  visiting  relatives  at  Castleton,  Vt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Mor^e  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  McKin- 
ley  have  leased  the  residence  at  1705  Gough  Street  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  and  Miss  Ada  Dougherty, 
of  Alameda,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  returned  last  Wednesday  on  the 
steamer  Dora,  after  passing  six  months  in  Cnalaska. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  have  returned  to 
the  city  after  passing  several  months  in  San  Jose,  and  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


A  Remarkable  Woman. 

The  late  Mme.  Pommery  was,  in  every  respect, 
a  most  remarkable  woman.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  assumed  the  entire  management  of 
her  vast  interests,  and  it  has  been  her  life's  ambition 
to  make  the  wine  bearing  her  name  the  wine  of  the 
real  aristocracy.  Of  course  the  partiality  shown  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Pommery  tended  much  to 
render  her  efforts  in  this  direction  successful.  How 
well  she  has  succeeded  is  apparent  to  all.  Her  dis- 
cerning judgment  in  appointing  the  right  man  to  the 
right  place  was  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  her 
character.  Confident  that  Pommery  ct>uld  rely  upon 
its  own  merits,  none  but  the  legitimate  channels 
were  used  in  placing  it  before  the  public.  It  is  a 
wine  which  appeals  to  the  refined  taste  of  all,  and 
although  it  is  the  wine  of  the  nobility,  it  is  none  the 
less  the  favorite  of  every  one  possessing  a  refined 
and  discriminating  palate. — London  Journal. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  mer- 
chant  tailor,  displays  the  latest  English  worsteds. 


—  At  Bea.mish's,  full  stock  of   Fall  and 
Winter  Neglige1  Shirts. 


Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 


Fine        ROBERTSONS, 

Work    I              126  Post  St. 
Only.    ■ 


BABY'S  BLOOD  AND  SKIN 

Cleanecd  and  purified  of  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  by  the  celebrated 

CUTICURA     REMEDIES 

These  great  skin  cures,  blood 
purifiers,  and  humor  remedies 
afford  Immediate  relief  in  the 
moat  torturing  of  Itching  and 
Burning  Gczeioas  and  other  Itch- 
in-',  scaly,  crusted,  and  blotchy 
ekia  and  ecalp  diseases,  permit 
■  rest  and  sleep,  and  poln.  to  a 
i  permanent  and  economical  (bo- 
[  cause  most  speedy)  cure  when 
'  the  best  physicians  and  all  other 
remedies  fail.  Thousands  of 
grateful  testimonials  attest  their  wonderful,  un- 
failing, and  Incomparable  efficacy.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter  Drug  and  Cd~eh.  Corp.,  Boston. 
''All  About  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 

PHQV'C  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I  O  byCtrricuRA  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

HOW  MY  SIDE  ACHES! 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 
and  Uterine  PainB,  and  Rheumatism  re- 
lieved in  one  minute  by  the  Cntlcara 
..i  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    The  first  and  ooly 
uutaaLaneous  pain-killing,  strengthening  plaster. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  8  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 

In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM — 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all    Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMANN  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  4,4.  525  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fancy. 
and  Stage  Dances. 


Third  Souther  Farm  Sale 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23, 1892,  at  10  &.  M. 

Mo  postponement  on  account  of  weather, 
and  every  one  looked  out  for  IT  it  rains. 

Sale  includes  well-bred  Colts  and  Fillies. 
and  many  good  Road  and  Carriage  Animals, 
all  of  'which  will  be  sold  in  the  Souther 
Farm  way. 

Catalogues  (ready  Nov.  5th)  of 

KILLIP  &  CO., 
22  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Or  of  GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leaiutrn. 


Great  Inducements 

In  Men's,  Boy's,  and 
Children's  Finest  Cloth- 
ing, at 

ROOS    BROS. 

271037  KEARNY  SJ\ 

For  Finest  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Underwear, 
House  Coats,  Gowns, 
Bath  Robes,  Satchels, 
Traveling  Shawls, 
Rugs,   Etc. 

Lowest  Prices  Prevail. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  7,  1892. 


THE    EYE    OF    FAITH. 


By  C.  J.  Wills. 


Jack  Vaughan  was  an  artist  and  an  impressionist. 
You  will  guess  from  this  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  his  brother  artists,  the  measure  of  his 
iniquity  was  full.  Do  not  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  Wash,  Mahlstick,  and  Scraper  go  down  into 
the  country  every  year  and  toil  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  surrounded  by  midgets,  gnats,  wasps, 
and  agricultural  boys,  sitting  in  the  sun  for  many 
hours  upon  triangular  camp-stools  as  though  they 
had  been  impaled  ?  And  then  they  come  back  to 
town,  each  having  painted  what  he  calls  "A  Field 
of  Corn,  with  Poppies."  All  three  pictures  are  very 
much  alike  ;  they  are  terribly  correct,  and  there  is 
no  mistake  about  each  individual  wheat-ear  in  the 
foreground,  and  as  to  the  poppies,  they  are  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as  natural  Now,  these 
three  men,  for  what  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
get  so  much  for  their  fortnight's  work.  They  have 
toiled,  have  suffered,  and  have  returned  to  town 
looking  like  copper -colored  American  Indians; 
and  then  that  young  villain  Jack  Vaughan,  sitting 
calmly  in  his  comfortable  little  studio,  would  pro- 
duce when  he  called  a  symphony  in  gold  and 
scarlet,  carefully  "fudge"  Uie  sky,  and  deliberately 
label  it,  "  A  Field  of  Corn,  with  Poppies,"  and  then 
for  his  two  days'  work  fashionable  people  will  be 
quite  ready  to  pay  him  just  as  much  as  they  gave 
Wash,  Mahlstick,  and  Scraper  for  the  results  of  their 
fourteen  days'  honest  toil.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  three  painters  hated  Jack  Vaughan  and 
called  him  a  quack  ? 

But  outside  the  profession  Jack  Vaughan's  success 
was  immense.  The  women  swore  by  him  (he  was 
so  good-looking,  you  see),  and  even  the  dealers 
found  it  worth  while  to  take  his  work — his  things 
went  off  so  quickly. 

There  are  no  more  charitable  people  in  the  world 
than  artists  ;  they  are  always  sending  the  hat  round 
among  themselves  for  those  of  their  number  who 
had  come  to  grief.  Stippler  was  a  very  good  fellow, 
highly  popular,  always  very  hard  up  ;  and  Stippler 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  young  children.  It 
was  a  very  sad  case  ;  the  hat  was  sent  round  for  the 
benefit  of  Stippler's  widow  and  orphans,  and  all 
Stippler's  friends  contributed.  But  it  was  resolved 
to  do  more  than  this.  A  committee  was  formed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  every  man  who  called  himself 
a  friend  of  the  late  Dick  Stippler  should  contribute  a 
picture  ;  that  the  whole  should  be  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  her  children  ;  and  that  the 
pictures  themselves  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  same  benevolent  object. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chiaroscuro  Society's 
rooms.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering.  Every- 
body promised  something ;  and  within  a  fortnight, 
there  were  four  hundred  works  sent  in  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Stippler  Fund,  and  they  literally 
covered  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  the  Chiaroscuro 
Society.  Every  style  of  art  was  represented.  In 
high  art  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  Alfred  the 
Greats  ;  the  sordid  school  was  there,  with  its  studies 
from  low  life  ;  there  were  life  studies,  with  the  clothes 
and  accessories  in  elaborate  detail,  and  other  life 
studies  with  no  clothes  to  speak  of ;  the  depictors  of 
character  were  to  the  fore  with  figures  of  old  men 
and  women  all  hair  and  wrinkles ;  members  of  the 
Kanoozer  Club  sent  men  in  armor,  while  the  beauty- 
men  made  a  tremendous  show  ;  there  were  land- 
scapes innumerable  ;  and  the  great  Mr.  Piedpiper 
himself,  the  chief  of  all  the  impressionists,  contrib- 
uted a  wonderful  arrangement  of  olive-green  and 
black,  with  a  specially  designed  frame  of  oxidized 
silver  on  a  purple  plush  back,  which  he  called 
"  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  There  was  some  greeny- 
yellow  water,  with  a  tremendous  bulrush  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  mysterious  shadows  and  mist,  and  a 
rising  moon  or  a  setting  sun  ;  but  as  for  Moses  being 
the  work  of  an  impressionist,  he  was  left  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  spectator.  A  great  many  of  the 
pictures  were  without  their  frames,  which  were,  of 
course,  to  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  they  were  fin- 
ished ;  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  Chiaroscuro 
Society's  rooms  were  covered  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  the  pictures  which  could  not  hang  were  stacked 
in  the  corners  ;  and  the  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of 
Stippler's  widow  promised  to  be  a  great  success. 

Now  the  Chiaroscuro  Society  meets  three  nights  in 
the  week.  Sometimes  they  paint  from  the  life  ;  and 
there  is  a  gas-burner  for  every  man  and  a  stool. 
Sometimes  a  subject  is  given  out,  and  each  man 
works  it  according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  hours,  the  sketches  are  handed  round 
and  criticised — praised  or  blamed,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  some  very  good  work  is  done  at  the  C.  S., 
and  many  a  picture  that  has  sold  for  three  figures  has 
been  commenced  at  those  two-hour  meetings  of  the 
society.  It  is  a  wonder  how  they  can  see  to  paint 
with  the  amount  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the  place  ;  but 
they  do,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  go  to  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  C.  S. 

Now  Jack  Vaughan  had  sent  a  little  thing  for  the 
Stippler  Fund,  which  he  called  "  The  Lights  of  Lon- 
don." It  was  two  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide.  There 
was  a  dark  mass  in  the  middle— thai  was  the  dome 
^f  ~"t.  Paul's  ;  there  were  four  chimneys  vomiting 
forth  smoke,  faintly  indicated  in  the  foreground,  and 
-re  little  yellow  dots  all  over  the  picture— 
!  :osc  at  the  top  were  sUrs,  those  at  the  bottom  were 
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street-lamps.  Jack  worked  at  it  for  at  least  six  hours, 
and  then,  being  an  impressionist,  he  fell  that  it  would 
be  "wicked  to  add  to  it."  And  Piedpiper,  when  he 
saw  it,  shook  Jack  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  "  a  dream  of  loveliness."  And  Jack  went 
out  and  ordered  a  frame,  and  then  he  took  it  down  to 
the  C.  S.;  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  the  four  hun- 
dred pictures  were  sent  down  to  the  Saxon  Artists' 
Gallery,  and  the  hanging  process  commenced, 
but  by  some  accident  Jack's  canvas  was  forgotten. 
One  night  the  society  met  to  paint  from  the  life. 
William  Muggles,  the  prize-fighter,  in  pun's  natural- 
ibus  (I  put  it  so,  because  ladies  do  not  as  a  rule 
understand  Latin),  was  posing  as  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning,  and  eighty  artists  were  hard  at  work,  with 
canvases  and  mill-boards,  in  reproducing  the  biceps 
of  Mr.  Muggles  as  Ajax.  In  came  that  distinguished 
realist,  Mr.  Ussher.  He  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  then  he  began  to  look  about  for  something  to 
paint  on.  "  Binks,"  cried  Mr.  Ussher,  "  where's  my 
new  canvas,  two  by  one?  I  sent  it  down  this  after- 
noon." And  Binks,  the  porter,  and  Ussher  searched 
in  vain  for  the  new  canvas,  two  by  one. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  said  Binks,  as  he  came  upon 
"The  Lights  of  London" — a  new  canvas,  two  by 
one.  "Someone's  been  playing  the  fool  with  it  1 " 
cried  Ussher  indignantly,  as  he  looked  at  the 
picture  upside  down.  Then  he  held  it  longways. 
"  Looks  as  if  something  had  been  spilled  on  it,  sir," 
said  Binks,  pointing  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
"  Some  enemy  has  done  this  thing  !  "  cried  Ussher. 
•'  Give  me  a  cloth,  Binks,"  and  Mr.  Ussher  began 
to  rub  away  with  a  will. 

Most  of  the  yellow  dots  disappeared. 

"My  new  canvas  is  ruined,"  said  Ussher  indig- 
nantly ;  and  then  he  deliberately  proceeded  to 
reprime  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  copal  varnish  and 
flake-white,  and  then  he  stood  it  near  the  stove  to 
dry.  In  twenty  minutes  it  was  perfectly  hard,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  Mr.  Ussher  had  finished 
Ajax  all  but  the  feet.  And  then  in  walked  Jack 
Vaughan,  with  a  splendid  new  frame,  on  which  was 
a  neat  little  label  in  gilt : 

The  Lights  of  London— A  Memory.     '■ 

JOHN   VAUGHAN. 


Jack  walked  straight  up  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Stippler  Fund,  and  slapped  him  on  the  back.  "  I've 
brought  the  frame,  old  man!"  he  said.  "What 
frame?"  asked  the  secretary,  anxiously.  "Why, 
the  frame  for  that  little  thing  of  mine  for  the 
Stippler  show  ;  they  told  me  at  the  Saxons  that 
it  must  be  still  lying  here:  Anyhow,  they  haven't 
got  it." 

Mr.  Ussher,  who  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  Ajax.  began  to  tremble,  though  whether  it  was 
horror  at  what  he  had  done  or  internal  laughter,  is  a 
little  doubtful. 

"  You'd  better  price  it  at  twenty  guineas,"  said 
Jack  to  the  secretary;  "it  ought  to  fetch  that,  and 
I've  paid  three  pounds  for  the  frame."  Then  Mr. 
Ussher  ceased  to  chuckle,  and  began  to  swear 
inwardly.  Binks,  who  was  standing  by,  looked 
guiltily  at  Ussher  ;  but  Ussher  placed  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  and  Binks  winked. 

When  the  members  had  left,  Ussher  took  the 
secretary  of  the  Stippler  Fund  by  the  button-hole, 
and  told  his  dreadful  secret.  They  wiped  Ajax  out, 
and  then  they  tried  to  get  off  the  copal  and  flake- 
white  ;  but  the  thing  resembled  a  sheet  of  bath- 
enamel  in  its  stony  hardness.  Ussher,  the  secre- 
tary, and  Binks  sat  up  all  night  with  the  unfor- 
tunate canvas  ;  by  means  of  oil  of  lavender  they 
succeeded  in  coming  down  upon  what  was  left  of 
the  original  picture.  There  never  had  been  much 
of  it ;  and  now  there  was  absolutely  nothing  but 
a  great,  gray  smudge.  They  put  it  upside  down 
into  the  frame,  and  the  three  men  stared  at  it  dis- 
mally. 

"  You'd  belter  buy  it,  Ussher  ;  it's  the  only  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  mess,"  said  the  secretary. 

"  I'll  see  it  hanged  first,"  said  Ussher  ;  "you  can 
just  hang  it  as  it  is."  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
coal  and  departed. 

Binks  took  the  picture  down  to  the  Saxons  that 
morning,  and  the  hanging  committee  looked  at  it 
in  astonishment  and  awe  ;  but  they  found  room  for  it 
in  a  dark  corner,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  exhibi- 
tion was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  round  "The  Lights  of  London"  by 
twelve,  and  nobody  could  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
picture.  And  then  in  came  Piedpiper,  talking  very 
learnedly  and  very  loudly  ;  with  him,  drinking  in 
his  every  word,  were  Ulysses  P.  Worlcybone,  the 
great  American  millionaire,  the  man  who  had  made 
a  colossal  fortune  in  pork,  and  his  daughter, 
Sophonisba  ;  she  was  a  girl  who  followed  the  latest 
craze,  and  always  described  herself  as  a  "yearner 
after  the  infinite." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Piedpiper."  said  Sophonisba,  "  do  ex- 
plain to  us  this  charming  little  picture."  and  she  in- 
dicated "The  Lights  of  London." 

The  crowd  stood  aside  to  make  room  for  the  great 
Mr.  Piedpiper— all  save  Mr.  Ussh.-r.  who  threw  him- 
self into  the  altitude  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
crossed  his  arms  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  tragic  fash- 
ion. 

"The  Lights  of  London,"  said  Mr.  Piedpiper. 
with  an  explanatory  wave,  but  not  looking  at  that 
mysterious  work,  "is  a  wonderful  picture.  Misi 
Work-ybone— it  u  a  poem.'    And  everybody  stared 


at  Mr.  Piedpiper,  and  Mr.  Ussher's  eyes  rolled  more 
fiercely  than  before.  "  It  must  be  looked  at  with  the 
Eye  of  Faith.  Gaze  into  the  depths  of  that  picture. 
Miss  Worleybone,  and  beneath  the  darkening  pall 
which  hangs  over  the  great  city  those  who  have  souls 
will  almost  hear  the  hum  of  men  and  the  tramp  of 
busy  feet.  Your  father  could  not  do  better,  my  dear 
young  lady,  than  secure  a  great  work  like  this,"  said 
the  Oracle. 

"Pa,"  said  Miss  Worleybone  in  her  father's  ear, 
"  you  hear  what  he  says?" 

"  If  Sophy  likes  it,  Mr.  P.,"  replied  the  in- 
dulgent father,  "  that's  enough  for  me.  There's  my 
kyard,  you  can  tell 'em  to  send  it  along.  It  ain't  a 
picter  that  I  should  hanker  after  myself ;  it's  more  in 
your  line,  Sophy,  than  mine." 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  flung  herself 
into  an  altitude,  and  gazed  at  the  picture,  "lean 
look  at  it  with  the  Eye  of  Faith!"  And  then  Mr. 
Ussher  buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  and  his 
back  heaved  with  convulsive  sobs. 

When  Mr.  Piedpiper  thrust  Mr.  Worleybone's 
card  into  the  corner  of  the  mount,  he  started  ;  but  he 
never  said  a  word,  for  Piedpiper  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  man  of  the  world. 

Said  Wash  to  Scraper,  "The  public,  sir,  are  fools." 
Mahlstick  didn't  say  a  word  ;  he  merely  shook  his 
head  and  groaned.  He  has  since  become  an  im- 
pressionist himself  ;  but  he  can  not  get  the  public  to 
look  at  his  pictures  with  the  Eye  of  Faith. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

Generally  the  Case. 
He  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 

Was  up  again  at  five  ; 
He  worked  from  dawn  till  dewy  eve, 

Quit  more  dead  than  alive. 
And  so  he  piled  the  dollars  up, 

To  leave  them  to  his  son. 
And  the  boy,  he  blew  in  every  red 

And  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

—S.  G.  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 


A  Strange  Occurrence. 
We  strolled  upon  the  beach  one  eve, 
'Twas  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  summer  wind  was  soft  and  sweet, 
And  brighdy  shone  the  stars. 

We  sat  us  down  beneath  the  bluff, 
Upon  the  soft  white  sand  ; 
No  human  creature  was  in  sight — 
I  held  her  little  shawl. 

Her  face  was  very  fair  to  see 

As  up  she  gazed  above ; 

And  as  my  arm  stole  round  her  waist, 

I  told  her  of  my  debts. 

She  turned  her  lovely  eyes  to  mine. 
And  down  I  bent  and  kissed  her  ; 
And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  you, 
She  said  she'd  be  my  wife. — Life. 


High  Art  in  Slang. 
She  was  a  Boston  maid  of  high  degree, 

With  eyes  that  shone  like  incandescent  lights, 
And  just  such  pouting  lips  as  seems  to  me 

The  kiss  invites 

I  met  her  on  the  Common's  grassy  sod. 

Near  where  the  fountain  plays  in  squirtive  mood  ; 

She  stood  reflective,  while  a  plastic  wad 
Of  gum  she  chewed. 

'  It  does  one  good  to  seek  this  spot,"  said  I, 
"  When  weary  of  the  city's  hum  and  buzz." 
She  ceased  her  cultured  pastime  to  reply, 
"  That's  what  it  does." 

'  This  sylvan  spot,"  then  softiy  I  averred, 
"  The  foot  of  man  seems  almost  to  defile." 
Her  voice  came  sweet  as  notes  of  woodland  birds : 
"  Well,  I  should  smile." 

'  The  balmy  breezes  whispering  overhead 

With  such  enchanting  softness  kiss  the  brow." 
In  tones  of  liquid  melody  she  said : 
"  You're  shoutin'  now." 

'  And  have  you  noticed,  fair  one,  how  each  bird 
Seems  here  to  choose  its  sweetest  vocal  gem?" 
I  dwell  in  rapture  on  her  every  word ; 
"  I'm  onto  them." 

'  And  now  the  leaves  like  morning  emeralds  seem. 
When  in  response  to  the  sweet  breeze  they  shake.' 
Her  voice  came  soft  as  echo  from  a  dream, 
"  They  take  the  cake." 

1  beeged  a  kiss  from  off  her  lips  so  red  ; 

I'd  take  just  one  tho'  one  were  not  enough. 
Soft  purled  her  answer :  "  Now,  on  the  dead. 

That  is  the  stuff." 

In  converse  sweet  I  lingered  by  her  side, 

With  passion  strong  she  did  my  soul  imbue  ; 
And  as  I  left  her,  after  me  she  cned : 
"  I'm  stuck  on  you  !" 

I  was  not  captured  by  her  voice  so  rich, 
Nor  with  her  pretty  face,  so  bright  and  young, 

But  with  the  sweet  dexterity  with  which 
Her  slang  she  slung. — Washington  Post. 


■  Dk.  H.  G.  Young.  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  At   Beamish's,  kull  stock  of   Fall  and 
Winter  Dress  Shirts. 


— MOTHEKS  BE  SURE  AND  USE  "  MRS.  WlNSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup  "  for  vour  children  while  teething. 


WORTHA  GUINEA  AJBOX/'  j  | 

;    (Tasteless— Effectual.) 

t  FOR    ALU 

j  BILIOUS  and  NERVOUS 

J  DISORDERS. 

0  Such  as  Sick  Headache.  Wind  ana  Pain  in  the 
*  Stomach,  Giddiness,  Fullness.  Swelling  after 
0  Meals,  Dizziness.  Drowsiness,  Chills,  Flush. 
Jingsof  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
5  Breath.  Costiveness,  Scurvy.  Blotches  on  the 
J  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep.  Frightful  Dreams.  AM 
t>  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  and  lr- 
5  regularities  Incidental  to  Ladies. 

j  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating. 

J    Of  all  drug-gists.     Price  25  cents  a  Box. 
£  New  York  Depot.  ^6;  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  RAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which   is   absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    evsilt 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grorers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Haig. 


I0lM{IZE0EHP()FK 


QUINA 


JAROGHE'S 

INVIGOKATING  TONIC. 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

vised  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris:  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Such  Lovely 
Rich  Cream 

is  every  housewife's  verdict  upon  living    her 
first  can  of 

-HIGHLAND 


Zs*&m* 


An  ideal  form  of  rich  milk  for  tabic,  nursery, 
and  cooking  use. 

Write  for  our  Cook  Book  and  Infants'  Food  Circular 
Mailed  free. 

HELVETIA   MILK   CONDENSING  CO..    Highland,   III. 


^Pozzoiji's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 

threTj  SUi 


S4FE;  CURATIVE;  BEAUTIFYIHG.  |.2.3. 

t^'eioZ  I  TINTS 


November  7,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  officials  of  a  country  police  court  were  startled 
one  day  to  see  a  man  walk  into  the  court  with  an 
enormous  axe  over  his  shoulder.  He  glared  fiercely 
around  him,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  attacked.  Ulti- 
mately the  clerk  of  the  court  ventured  to  ask  him 
why  he  was  armed  with  so  formidable  a  weapon. 
The  man  replied  that  his  summons  told  him  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  defense,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  an  axe  would  do  for  that  purpose. 


In  a  recent  reminiscent  paper  Mrs.  Duncan  Stew- 
art writes  of  Disraeli:  "After  Lady  Beaconsfield 
died,  we  drifted  apart,  he  and  I,  and  though  1  saw 
him  sometimes  it  was  never  in  the  old  intimate  way. 
The  last  time  we  met — it  was  at  Lady  Stanhope's — I 
had  a  good  talk  with  him,  though.  It  was  not  until 
we  were  parting  that  I  said  :  '  I  hope  you  are  quite 
well?'  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  hollow  voice  in 
which  he  answered  :  '  Nobody  is  quite  well.'  " 

"  My  lord,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  understanding 
between  us,"  exclaimed  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
who  had  been  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  coun- 
sel who  represented  the  other  side.  Lord  Eldon 
thereupon  observed  :  "  I  once  heard  a  squire  in  the 
House  of  Commons  say  of  himself  and  another 
squire  :  '  We  never  through  life  had  one  idea  be- 
tween us '  ;  but  I  tremble  for  the  suitors  when  I  am 
told  that  two  distinguished  practitioners  have  no 
understanding  between  them  !  " 


In  her  "  Anecdotes,"  Mrs.  Thrale  tells  a  good  story 
of  Johnson's  irrational  antipathy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Britain.  On  the  doctor's  return  from  the 
Hebrides,  he  was  asked  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  in 
London,  "  what  he  thought  of  his  country?"  "  That 
it  is  a  very  vile  country,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  returned  for 
answer  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
somewhat  mortified,  *'  God  made  it."  "  Certainly  he 
did,"  answered  Johnson,  again  ;  "but  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen,  and 
— comparisons,  sir,  are  odious — but  God  made  hell." 

After  dinner  one  evening,  at  Tom  Moore's  home, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  Irish  aptitude  to 
"  bulls."  "  By  the  way,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  a  young 
Englishman,  "  I've  found  you  out  in  an  Irish  bull." 
"  Indeed,"  said  the  guilty  poet  ;  "  pray,  what  is  it?" 
"Oh,"  said  young  Literal,  "in  that  song  of  "The 
Watchman '  you  say,  in  the  last  verse  : 

'  And  see  the  sky,  'tis  morning — 
So  now,  indeed,  good-night.' 
Now,  of  course,  '  Good-night '  in  the  morning  is  a 
blunder."     "  Upon   my  word,"  said  an  old  gentle- 
man, "  I  never  observed  that  bull  before."     "  Nor  I, 
either,"  said  Moore,  gravely. 


In  an  off-hand  sketch  of  Professor  Chrystal,  one 
of  bis  old  pupils  tells  how  this  mathematician  made 
his  science  aid  him  in  the  management  of  his  class. 
To  relieve  the  monotony,  a  student  at  the  end  of 
bench  ten  dropped  a  marble,  which  toppled  slowly 
downward  toward  the  professor.  At  every  step  it 
took  there  was  a  smothered  guffaw  ;  but  Chrystal, 
who  was  working  at  the  board,  did  not  turn  his 
head.  When  the  marble  reached  the  floor,  he  said, 
still  with  his  back  to  the  class  :  "  Will  the  student  at 
the  end  of  bench  ten.  who  dropped  that  marble, 
stand  up  ?"  All  eyes  dilated.  He  had  counted  the 
falls  of  the  marble  from  step  to  step. 

Few  people  can  claim  to  have  outwitted  Sir  James 
Hannen,  the  well-known  judge.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, was  curiously  "done"  by  a  sombrely  dressed 
juryman  in  his  own  court.  In  a  most  melancholy 
lone,  the  juryman  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  serving 
on  the  jury  which  had  been  impaneled  to  try  an  im- 
portant case.  Sir  James  very  sympathetically  asked 
on  what  grounds  he  claimed  exemption.  "My 
lord,"  said  the  applicant,  "  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
a  funeral  which  takes  place  to-day,  and  am  most 
anxious  to  follow."  "  Certainly,  sir  ;  your  plea  is  a 
just  one."  remarked  his  lordship.  The  man  de- 
parted, and  the  next  day  the  judge  learned  that  he 
was  the  undertaker. 

Like  other  great  men,  Tennyson  was  pestered  by 
correspondents.  A  lady  once  got  his  autograph  in 
a  clever  manner.  She  wrote  to  him  that  she  could 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  one  of  his  poems, 
and  the  poet'sanswer  to  herwas  :  "  Dear  Madam  : 


I  merely  supply  poetry  to  the  English  people,  not 
brains.  Yours  obediently,  Alfred  Tennyson." 
On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  wrote  to  him 
asking  his  advice  about  some  literary  work,  but 
failed  to  get  any  reply  to  his  letter.  He  wrote 
again  and  again,  until  twenty  letters  had  been 
sent.  At  last  came  this  reply  :  "  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  a 
fact,  alas!  but  no  fancy,  that  half  my  letters  are 
unopened." 

A  friend  once  called  on  Charles  Reade,  and  found 
him  sitting  at  his  desk  placidly  smiling,  while,  with 
great  precision  and  deliberation,  he  inscribed  his 
thoughts  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  a  large  school- 
boy text.  He  might  have  been  writing  a  love-letter, 
he  seemed  so  happy.  He  was  in  reality  scarifying  a 
"criticaster"  in  language  that  made  his  friend's 
hair  stand  on  end.  Charles  Mathews  was  fond  of 
telling  a  story  of  Charles  Reade  when  the  curtain 
fell  at  the  old  Queen's  Theatre  on  a  pronounced 
failure,  called  "A  White  Lie."  There  was  no 
shadow  of  a  call.  The  curtain  divided  the  audience 
from  the  author,  who  stood  on  the  stage  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  invisible  foe,  still  smiling  blandly,  and, 
in  mellifluous  accents,  saying:  "Infernal  idiots! 
when  shall  I  teach  you  to  respect  Charles  Reade  ?  " 

The  late  Lord  Strathnairn  owed  his  peerage  to  the 
great  services  which,  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  he  rendered 
to  the  crown  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  India. 
During  a  crisis  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny  he  was  one  day 
entertaining  a  company  at  dinner,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  best  stories  when  his  orderly  en- 
tered, and  after  saluting  him,  reported,  "We  have 
captured  two  hundred  rebels,  sir."  The  general  calmly 
turned,  and  with  his  wonted  elegant  courtesy  serenely 
replied,  "  Thank  you,  sergeant."  After  a  silence  the 
soldier  again  spoke  :  "  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
them,  sir?"  "  Hang  them,  of  course,"  calmly  re- 
plied his  superior,  resuming  his  story.  A  short  time 
afterward,  Sir  Hugh  was  again  interrupted  by  the 
sergeant,  and  said  :  "  Please,  sir,  we  have  hung  the 
lot,  sir."  The  general  turned,  bowed  silently  and  in 
the  sweetest  manner  lisped,  "  Thanks,  sergeant,  very 
many  thanks,"  and  then  went  on  with  his  anecdote. 


Superior  to  all  Otliers. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  the  great  external 
remedy  of  the  day.  The  quickest,  safest,  surest,  best. 
Not  only  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  plasters,  but 
also  to  liniments,  ointments,  oils,  and  similar  unctuous 
compounds. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis- 
representation. Ask  for  Allcock's  and  let  no  solicitation 
or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock   of  Fall  and 
Winter  Party  Gloves. 


SILVER  CHURN 

BUTTERINE 


BETTER    THAN    CREAMERY    EUTTER- 
COSTS    LESS. 


ASK     YOUR    GROCER    FOR    IT 


Free  Exhibit,  761  Market  Street. 

ARMOUR    BUTTERINE    CO. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and    Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday, 

FROM    NEW   YORK : 

Britannic November  9th  I  Britannic December  7th 

Majestic November  16th  |  Majestic December  14th 

Germanic November  23d     Germanic. . .  -December  21st 

Teutonic. ..  .November  30th  j  Teutonic. .  ..December  28th 
Saloon  rates,  550  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
20  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  M.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  istof  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The  Celebrated 

CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 


Annual  Sales  Exceed    33    MILLION    Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free.  Menler,  Union  Sq.,N.  Y. 


It  is  an  old-fashion  notion 
that  medicine  has  to  taste 
bad  to  do  any  good. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  with  its  fish-fat  taste 
lost — nothing  is  lost  but  the 
taste. 

This  is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  comfort.  Agreeable 
taste  is  always  a  help  to  di- 
gestion A  sickening  taste 
is  always  a  hindrance. 
There  is  only  harm  in  taking 
cod-liver  oil  unless  you  digest 
it.     Avoid  the  taste. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  itj  South  5th  Av.nu 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  ofcou-h 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 


SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  1,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)—  7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  A.  M.;   1.4s,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  p.  m  . 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  A.   M.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  P.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A>  M-i  1-45,  3-25>  5-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.55.  8.15.  9-55.  "-45  a.  m.;  2.25.  4.05,  5.40  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,  5.45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Lfave 
San  Francisco. 


7.30  a.  m.  Week  Day: 
1.45  P.  M.  Week  Days 
8.00  a.  M.  Sundays 


7.30  A.  M.  Week  Days 
1.45  p.  M.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
To  males, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San   Francisco. 


10.25  a.  m.  Mondays 
c  W'kDays 

12.15  p-  M-  \  except 
(Monday 

6.10  p.  M.  Daily 


Howards, 
DuncanMill: 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


>5  a.  M.  Mondays 
6.10  H.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
Si. 00:  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey'sCove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Nov.  5th,  SS.  San  Juan;  Nov. 
15th,  SS.  City  of  New  York  ;  Nov.  25th,  SS.  San  Bias. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Forts  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Atnapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan   and    China  Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ...  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  M, 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  r.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and   Hrannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic. . .     "Wednesday,  November  16 

Belglc Thursday,   December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 

Gaelic ....Tuesday,  January  24 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  pkins  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  11,  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  Nov.   1,  1892. 
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Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Nfles  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cai- 

istoga, 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles,  Deming,  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans,  and  East 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Nfles,  and  San  Jose"  . 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 
Rosa 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Orovflle 

Vacaville 

Nfles  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 
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SANTA  CRUZ  I>IYISION. 


t  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Eig  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  (  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centrevflle,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*    2.15   p.     Centrevflle,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45    P.     Centrevflle,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  A. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


IO.37    A. 
12.15     '■ 


6.30    P. 

11. 45   P- 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gflroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Rf i- 
guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  and  principal  Way- 
Stations  

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


6.10 
5  03 


10.37  a. 

9.47  a. 
1     8.06  A. 

8.48  A. 

6.35    A. 


a  for  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  Inquire 
of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  information. 


I.  To  merchants:  (1)  Advertise;  (2) 
advertise  liberally  ;  (3)  advertise  courage- 
ously. II.  To  the  people  at  large:  (1) 
Read  the  advertisements  ;  (2)  study  them, 
and  verily  they  shall  be  for  your  profit. — 
Harper's  Monthly. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 


Commencing  Sunday,  April   24,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05.  6.20  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55>  9-3o,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  m. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  0.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon   for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55,  11.55  A-  M-i  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  If. 
Sundays — 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  •*■  m.;  3.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

I  Jus riN  \TIUN . 

Arrive  San  Francisco 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 

Days. 

7.40    A.   M. 

3.30  P.   M. 
5.05  P.   H. 

8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO   P.    M. 

Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40A.M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7.25  P.M. 

8.50A.M. 
10.30  A.  M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 

3-3°  P-  «• 

8.00  A.  M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdalc, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.35  P.  M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6. 10  P.  M 

7.40   A.    M. 

3-30  «".    M. 

8.00    A.    M. 

Gucrneville. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.30A.M 
6.IOP.  M. 

7.4O    A.    If. 

5,05  P.   M. 

S.OO    A.    M. 
5.OO  P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.4OA.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

8 .  SO  A .  M . 
6.  IOP.  M. 

7.4O   A.    M. 
3.30   P,    M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Scbastopol.    1 10.40  a.  M. 
[  6.05  P.  M. 

tO. 30 A.  M. 

6.  IOP.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Spring. ;  .it 
Gcyservillc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala. 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdalc  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pitta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscyvflle,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart. 
lett  Spripgs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  I.ake,  Lakeport, 
Wfllits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  r-ort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  Hydcsvflle,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40 ;  to  Cloverdalc,  $4.50 ;  to  Hopland,  $5.70  ;  to  L  kiah. 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  S2.70;  to  Gucrneville,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  Si  ;  to  Sanu  Rosa,  St. 50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdalc  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland.  S3. 80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guernevflle,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma.  %\  \ 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Genci    I  ! 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen    I 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgon 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


November  y, 
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Last  week  we  spent  an  evening  at  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  We  moved  in  the  very  high- 
est circles,  we  rubbed  elbows  with  sad-eyed  Anne  of 
Austria,  we  listened  with  patience  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  having  an  interesting  quarrel  with  a 
lady,  upon  whose  shoulder  was  the  brand  of  the 
Bourbon  fteur-dt-lys.  We  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  and  adventure,  and  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  from  dusk  till 
dawn,  we  listened  to  the  clash  of  steel,  and  heard  the 
hurrying  footsteps  of  the  fleeing  combatants  as  they 
chased  each  other  down  the  shadowy  streets.  For 
these  were  days  when  men  were  as  ready  with  their 
rapiers  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  Montagues 
and  Capulets  ranged  the  ways  of  old  Verona. 

This  week  everything  is  different.  It  is  all  pastoral 
and  peaceful.  The  sharp,  slithering  sound  of  steel 
sliding  off  steel  has  given  place  to  the  note  of  the 
nightingale.  No  one  breaks  the  quietude  of  the 
country  ways  with  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Au  secours." 
All  the  world  laughs  lazily  instead— not  the  gay, 
reckless  laughter  of  the  three  musketeers,  but  a  sort 
of  well-fed,  tranquil,  easy  laughter — the  laughter  of 
comfortable,  provident,  unimaginative  people  who 
have  good  digestions  and  no  cares. 

The  life  of  Friend  Fritz  Kobus  is  as  placid  as  a 
mountain  lake.  In  this  pleasant  country  of  Alsace — 
the  wounds  left  by  the  terrible  campaigns  of  1813 
all  healed  and  those  of  1870  not  yet  inflicted— the 
rich  bachelor  leads  as  uneventfully  tranquil  a  life  as 
one  of  the  cabbages  growing  in  his  own  garden. 
He  has  money  in  plenty.  He  has  health.  He  has 
a  good  old  servant  who  cooks  him  toothsome  dishes 
just  to  his  taste.  He  has  some  trusty  friends,  tried 
and  true,  and  when  these  come  to  take  of  his  hos- 
pitality, he  goes  down  into  his  cool,  deep  cellars  and 
has  up  cobwebbed  bottles,  the  wine  in  which  is 
mellow  to  the  taste,  three  generations  old — wine  that 
a  duke  might  have  served  to  a  prince,  and  that 
Friend  Fritz's  grandfather  laid  away  for  the  happi- 
ness of  unbom  descendants. 

Small  wonder  that  Friend  Fritz  does  not  want  to 
risk  the  pleasant  monotony  of  his  peaceful  life  by 
taking  to  himself  a  partner.  With  her  coming,  there 
might  be  an  end  of  how  many  good  times  ? — an  end 
to  dinners  served  smoking  hot  on  the  stroke  of  twelve 
to  a  company  of  choice  bachelor  spirits,  an  end  to 
old  Catherine's  dominion  in  the  kitchen,  an  end  to 
cheerful  gossips  over  beer-mugs  and  long-stemmed 
pipes,  an  end  to  mildly  jovial  evenings  at  the 
Grand  Cerf.  an  end  to  fishing  excursions  in  the  warm 
heart  of  the  summer,  when  the  boat  stole  softly  up 
the  stream,  speckled  with  sun  and  shade,  and  the 
leaping  trout  sprang  upward  for  the  fly  that  the 
practiced  hand  flashed  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  thought  of  all  this  ending  was  like  a  stone  falling 
upon  Friend  Fritz's  heart. 

The  pastoral  simplicity  and  gentle  tranquillity  of 
this  undisturbed  existence  could  only  have  been 
made  interesting  by  such  writers  as  Erckmann-Chat- 
rian.  Though  they  wrote  in  French,  their  minds 
were  essentially  of  a  German  cast.  It  is  said  that 
nobody  was  ever  able  to  discover  where  Erckmann's 
work  ended  and  Chatrian's  began.  The  two  styles, 
the  two  minds,  were  so  singularly  similar,  were  in 
such  close  and  perfect  sympathy,  that  the  novels  from 
their  hands  are  as  absolutely  even,  as  smoothly  uni- 
form, as  though  the  hyphenated  name  on  their  title- 
pages  was  in  truth  the  name  of  one  man. 

It  was  the  most  absolutely  successful  literary  part- 
nership in  the  whole  range  of  letters.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  probably  comes  next,  but  keen  critics 
are  here  and  there  able  to  separate  the  work  of  the 
one  from  that  of  the  other.  Besant  and  Rice  did  not 
tell  the  secret  of  their  collaboration,  but  the  majority 
of  sharp-witted  novel  readers  are  sure  that  one  wrote 
in  the  background  and  the  secondary  characters, 
while  the  other  always  wrote  the  love-scenes.  The 
hand  that  described  the  green-house  on  the  evening 
of  the  ball,  or  the  moonlit  balcony  after  the  dinner- 
party, was  not  the  same  hand  that  described  what 
the  hero  said  to  the  heroine  in  the  grccn-house  or  how 
the  heroine  fell  into  the  hero's  arms  on  the  balcony. 
The  two  Alsatians  thought  the  same  way,  liked  the 
same  things,  lived  the  same  life.  Both  had  the  Ger- 
man's love  of  home  and  the  German's  placidly  con- 
tented  temperament.  Erckmann,  it  is  supposed,  had 
the  weird  and  pot-tic  imagination,  Chatrian  the  clear, 
rustic  logic.  But  the  talent  of  each  was  unqucstion. 
ably  German — delicately  sentimental,  minutely  de- 
scriptive, idyllically  simple.  The  only  other  French 
writer  who  could  have  written  such  a  book  as 
"  L'Ami  Fritz"  was  Gerard  dfl  Nerval,  whom  Gau- 
tier  described  as  a  Frenchman  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  his  genius  and  character  being  esseffl 
mVjL  "  Sylvjc,"  with  its>  scent  of  the  woods  and  its 
of  leaves,  has  all  the  exquisite  dreamy  ideal- 


ity of  a  German  idyl.  A  modern  French  writer  at- 
tempting the  idyllic  becomes  either  impossibly  theat- 
rical or  sentimentally  childish — as  Zola  did  in  "  La 
Faute  de  L'Abbe  Mouret"  and  Lamartine  did  in  his 
idyls  of  peasant  life. 

The  Germanism  of  the  two  Alsatians  kept  them 
from  either  extreme.  It  colored  their  writings  and 
molded  their  lives.  -In  the  heart  of  Paris  they  made 
a  little  Phalsbourg — created  a  tiny  corner  of  Alsace 
in  the  gTeat  Babylon.  Here  they  lived  the  life  of 
peaceful  bourgeois.  Every  evening  they  repaired  to 
a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Strasbourg,  and  there,  sip- 
ping black  coffee  and  playing  dominoes  on  the 
marble-topped  table,  slowly  pieced  together  the  plot 
of  their  new  novel.  This  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  feverish  and  hurried  collaboration  practiced 
in  Dumas's  "  workshop."  Twenty  years  before,  the 
illustrious  author  of  "The  Three  Guardsmen"  was 
wont  to  drop  into  some  favorite  cafe,  with  one  of  his 
clever  assistants,  and  there,  during  a  dinner  of  some 
two  hours,  knock  together  the  plot,  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  great  climax,  of  such  a  novel  as  "  The 
Queen's  Necklace  "  or  such  a  play  as  ' '  Mile,  de  Belle 
Isle." 

In  the  little  corner  of  Phalsbourg  they  had  made 
in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  the  two  Alsatians  turned 
their  glances  back  to  their  dear  home  and  drew  on 
it  for  their  inspiration.  At  times  it  was  simple  and 
exquisitely  pastoral.  Then,  again,  they  called  up 
traditions  of  their  boyhood — of  those  great  and  terri- 
ble days  when  the  French  troops  poured  through 
Alsace  to  the  Russian  frontier  and  Moscow  ;  when 
the  earth  shook  with  the  tread  of  marching  thou- 
sands ;  when  on  one  frosty  dawn  glimpses  were 
caught  of  the  fat,  pale  face  of  the  emperor  ;  when, 
again,  he  was  seen  on  the  heights  above  Lutzen, 
surveying  the  battle  with  the  gloomy  eye  of  a  sick 
eagle,  sitting,  as  in  an  arm-chair,  on  the  back  of  his 
white  horse  ;  when  Marshal  Ney  was  seen,  with  the 
orders  so  close  they  touched  each  other  on  the  front 
of  his  braided  uniform,  and  Blucher  the  Terrible, 
"the  man  of  blood  and  iron,"  of  Leipzic  and 
Waterloo. 

In  "  L'Ami  Fritz  "  the  picture  is  one  of  a  gentle 
rusticity,  of  a  life  where  "  the  weariness,  the  fever,  and 
the  fret "  of  the  great  outside  world  have  no  entrance. 
Most  people  are  comfortably  off  in  this  tranquil  little 
village.  There  are  no  great  sorrows  and  no  great 
joys  here.  Life  is  as  unexciting  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
and  the  village  community  jogs  on  in  the  old  rut  in 
which  their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers  jogged  on 
before  them. 

The  charm  of  the  play  is  in -its  idyllic  simplicity,  in 
the  delicacy  of  the  sentiment,  The  love-story  is 
daintily  sweet  and  gently  humorous,  but  it  is  more 
a  story  for  a  book  than  a  play.  A  Suzel  who  is  not 
the  real  Suzel  of  the  story — the  open-hearted,  child- 
ish, peasant-girl,  who  has  the  freshness  of  the 
meadows  on  her  cheeks  and  the  dew  of  the  morning 
in  her  eyes — immediately  spoils  the  fine  delicacy  of 
the  play.  A  Suzel  without  spontaneity,  without  the 
frank,  simple  candor  of  a  child  ;  but  with  a  stage 
assumption  of  artlessness  and  youth,  a  stage  idea 
of  maidenly  coyness,  immediately  robs  the  piece  of 
its  ethereal  charm.  Plays  of  such  a  kind,  depend- 
ing for  their  success  on  an  exquisitely  delicate  play 
of  sentiment,  where  tenderness  and  laughter  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  meeting,  lose  their  bloom 
when  they  are  translated  into  English.  Our  lan- 
guage is  too  strong,  too  vital,  to  be  a  good  vehicle 
for  such  diaphanous  shades  of  emotion  and  humor. 
In  French,  acted  by  a  French  company,  such  a 
play  is  in  the  right  hands,  and  all  its  sensitive  charm 
must  be  brought  out. 

As  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Salvini  is  a  success  as  L'Ami 
Fritz.  He  neither  makes  it  ridiculous  nor  maudlinly 
sentimental.  He  is  really  more  successful  in  this 
part  than  in  D'Artagnan.  It  fits  him  better.  He 
seems  to  have  been  able,  too,  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  company  from  over-acting.  They  are  all  trained 
to  treat  the  characters  as  a  foreign  actor  would 
know  they  ought  to  be  treated.  But  in  the  senti- 
mental moments — the  lines  recited  in  good,  broad 
American-English — there  was  a  distinct  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  take  it  all  as  a  good 
joke.     We  are  an  irreverent  race. 


A  Look  Ahead  to  the  Holidays. 

People  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  they  will 
give  their  friends  for  holiday  presents,  and  should 
be  grateful  for  a  bit  of  good  advice.  There  is  no 
more  satisfactory  gift,  for  either  recipient  or  sender, 
than  a  handsome  picture.  It  beautifies  a  home,  and 
the  choice  of  the  subject  will  always  bear  about  it 
some  suggestion  of  the  sender.  .And,  too,  a  picture 
can  be  found  to  suit  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus  or  the 
more  modest  purse  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 

A  visit  to  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  great  store  on 
Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue,  which  is  the 
head -quarters  for  artists'  materials  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  reveals  an  astonishing  variety  of  pictures,  and 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  will  frame  them  m  any  style 
desired.  There  are  engravings,  etchings,  photo- 
graphs, photogravures— there  are  pictures  of  all 
kinds,  many  of  them  reproducing  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  and  surely  from  among 
them  all  one  can  select  the  most  effective  holiday 
gifts  that  money  will  buy. 

The  picture  and  picture -frame  departments  are,  of 
course,  the  main  branches  of  Sanborn.  Vail  &  Co.'s 
trade  ;  but  they  also  deal  in  ail  the  articles  that  may 
be  called  artistic  and  decorative,  and  they  have  even 
extended  this  to  include  stationery.  In  this  latter 
department  they  lead  the  San  Francisco  trade,  for 
the  leaders  of  society  have  found  that  Sanborn,  Vail 
'  rays  have  the  latest  novelties  in  slock  and 
have  everything  always  in  the  very  best  taste. 


—  At  Bbamish's,  full  stock   of    Fall   and 
Winter  Suspenders. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres,  during  the  week  commencing 
November  7th  :  Julia  Marlowe  in  "  Ingomar"  ;  the 
Tivoli  Company  in  "Martha";  Milton  Nobles  in 
"For  Revenue  Only";  "The  Still  Alarm";  and 
"  Pink  Dominoes." 

Milton  Nobles's  new  play,  "  For  Revenue  Only," 
is  a  farcical  comedy  in  which  a  newspaper  free-lance 
manages  the  campaign  of  a  wealthy  man  who  wants 
to  reform  politics.     It  will  be  seen  here  this  week. 

Some  marked  copies  of  the  Review,  a  weekly  paper 
published  in  Portland,  Or.,  have  been  sent  to  this 
office.  In  them  we  note  that  the  dramatic  criticisms 
are  signed  "  Betsy  B."  That  signature  was  used  in 
the  Argonaut  for  many  years  by  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph 
Austin.  Now  that  she  is  gone,  it  seems  like  grave- 
robbery'  to  steal  her  name. 

"  Martha  "  will  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday 
evening,  November  7th,  with  the  following  cast: 

Lady  Harriet,  Tillie  Salinger;  Nancy,  Lizzie  Annan- 
dale  ;  Lord  Tristan,  George  Olmi ;  Plunkett.  Edward  N. 
Knight;  Lionel,  Ferdinand  Schuetze;  the  Sheriff,  George 
Harris. 

This  will  be  the  first  appearance  at  this  house  of 
Lizzie  Annandale  and  of  Ferdinand  Schuetze. 

Vaudeville  at  the  New  York  Casino  comes  to  an 
end  to-night  (Saturday),  and  light  opera  takes  its 
place.  It  was  found  that  the  furore  over  ' '  specially 
artists  "  was  only  a  passing  craze,  and  that  the  Lon- 
don music-hal!  will  not  bear  transplantation  to 
America.  The  acquiring  of  this  bit  of  information, 
by  the  way,  was  a  very  expensive  operation  for  the 
Casino's  managers. 

Arthur  Bourchier,  who  is  to  take  John  Drew's 
place  in  the  Daly  Company,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  in  "Little  Miss  Million."  The 
play  was  not  a  success  and  Mr.  Bourchier  did  not 
dissipate  all  recollection  of  Drew.  He  is  a  heavier 
man  than  Drew  and  taller,  and  has  a  very  clear, 
musical  voice  and  expressive  features,  but  he  has  not 
shown  himself  an  accomplished  actor.  He  is  an 
Oxford  man,  and  is  well  connected  in  London  so- 
ciety. 

Agnes  Huntington's  retirement  from  the  stage  was 
not  due  solelv  to  her  sprained  ankle,  it  seems,  for  she 
no  sooner  landed  in  New  York  than  it  became  known 
that  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  marry  a  New- 
York  lawyer,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  who  saw  her  in 
"Paul  Jones"  last  spring  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
once.  He  wanted  her  to  give  up  the  stage,  but  she 
would  not  be  persuaded  until  be  followed  her  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  now  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  she  will 
bid  good-bye  to  the  stage  forever  when  she  says  the 
fateful  "  I  do,"  which  will  be  on  November  15th. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  "the  English  Bernhardt" 
who  eschews  corsets  andhas  more  or  less  of  a  record, 
has  arrived  in  New  York.  It  was  she,  by  the  way, 
who  commissioned  Tennyson  to  write  *'  The  Promise 
of  May  "  and  produced  it  with  signal  lack  of  success, 
whereat  Burnand  WTOte  for  Punch  a  quatrain  that 
cost  him  the  laureate's  friendship  for  many  a  long 
month.     Here  it  is: 

"  I  hold  it  truth  that  he  who  flings 
His  harp  aside,  to  try  the  bones. 
Will  somehow  find  that  paving  stones 
Are  leveled  at  his  neatest  things." 

The  honors  of  "L'Ami  Fritz  "on  Monday  night 
were  carried  off  by  a  hen.  Its  debut  was  made 
in  a  very  efficient  manner  as  it  flew  straight  for  the 
boxes.  Then,  when  the  curtain  went  down,  it 
emerged  from  one  of  the  wings,  mounted  on  the 
ledge  between  the  proscenium  box  and  the  stage, 
and  proceeded  to  go  to  roost  there,  with  calm  disre- 
gard of  surroundings.  A  cruel  little  usher  was  dis- 
patched to  disturb  its  slumbers.  He  stole  into  the 
box  and  suddenly  precipitated  himself  upon  the  un- 
suspecting fowl.  With  a  shriek  of  despair  the  hen 
flew  inlo  the  orchestra,  from  there  made  a  dash  for 
the  parquet,  and,  with  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind,  ran  along  on  the  tops  of  the  spectators'  heads. 
For  several  exciting  moments  it  continued  on  its 
precarious  way,  till  suddenly  it  hurled  itself  upon 
the  shirt-bosom  of  a  gentleman  who  had  risen  and 
obstructed  its  path.  Held  by  the  legs  and  crying 
dismally,  it  was  carried  away  from  the  scenes  of  its 
histrionic  triumphs.  Bui  the  universal  opinion  was 
that  its  appearance  was  the  success  of  the  even- 
ing. 

»    ♦    ■ 

Indigestion!  Miserable!  Take  Bkecham's  Pills. 


TTVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Krelisg  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Bucalossi's  Romantic  Opera, 

THREE    BLACK    CLOAKS  ! 


Monday,  November  7th, 

3vr  sl.  h  t  h  a.  : 

First  Appearance  of  FERDINAND  SCH  UTZE,  Tenor. 


Popular  Prices g5  and  50  cents. 

AUSTIN  Gr     BAXiI,. 

This  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 

Twenth  -  Fourth  Carr-Beel  Concert 

Mr.  Beknat  Jaulcs,  Mrs.  L.  Erechemin, 

Soloist.  Vocalist. 

Serenade  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Messrs.  Newbauer, 
Beel,  and  Jaulus.  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  Mrs. 
Carr,  and  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine. 

Reserved  seats,  $1.00.     General  admission,  50  cts. 
SeaEs  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


WANTED — A  man  of  good  repute  in  your  commu- 
nity as  agent,  one  who  has  sold  encyclopedias,  his- 
tories, or  high-class  subscription  books  preferred  ;  will  en- 
gage for  one  year  if  first  month's  sales  are  satis  facto  ry. 
T.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Mgr..  67  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

GEDMrULLmDESK  ca. 

/MNurAnrwES. 

W^MBANK,  OFFICE 

■Ann — 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

E38-E40M1SSWST. 


he  "ALPHA"  De  Laval 

"BABY" 

Cream 
Separator 

Operated  by  Hand 

Will  extract    all 

the  Cream  from 

300  lbs.  Milk 

per    boar. 


As  perfect  through- 
out as  our  large 
power  separators. 


Dairying  no  longer  an  uncertain  drudgery, 
but  profitable  and  easy. 

G.  G.  WIGKSON  &  GO.,  3  and  5  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


346  N.  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles 


141  Front  Street, 
Portland. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  Boating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 
J  AMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
London,  England. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues, 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Underwear. 


—  Gumps'  new  art  galleries  at  113  Geary 

Street  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


.  C.  Massie, 
Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


•peasers,  for  ScnooL 
Cinb  and  Parlor.  Cataiojrne  free. 
T   S.  OEKISGH,  Publisher,    Chicago. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and.   Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1802. 
MME.~fi.  ZISKA.  A.  M.,  Principal. 

PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 
Miss  Emilv  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.   M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.     Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

In  Painting  in  Oil  ami  "Water-Colors,  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature,  Perspective,  Peu    Drawing 
for  Illustrations,  etc.     Crayon  Portraits. 
MISS  RYDER. 
1614  Scott  Street,  S.  F. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.. 

SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  St*. 

AGENTS    FOR 

The  California  Line   of  Clipper  Ships  from 
New  York. 

The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited) ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Whcels  ;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metali Sheathing ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

1  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  the 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The"  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
canon  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  I o  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  title  is  perfect— United  Slates  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  old  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
leet  of  volcanic  lava.  Ihe  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $13,000  to  $15,000,  which  include  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  with  references,  etc.,  address  MINER,  care  The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 
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REGULAR 


REPUBLICAN 

Municipal  Ticket, 


Mayor WENDELL  EASTON 

Auditor T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

Sheriff WILLIAM  J.  BLATTNER 

Tax-Collector THOMAS  O'BRIEN 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder E.  B.  READ 

County  Clerk GEORGE  W.-LEE 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney  MEYER  JACOBS 

Coroner DR.  WILLIAM  T.  GARWOOD 

Public  Administrator. ...... .WALTER  B.  BLAIR 

Surveyor CHARLES  S.  TILTON 

Superintendent  of  Streets .. .  CHARLES  GREENE 
Superior  Judge  (long  term)  CHARLES  W.  SLACK 
Superior  Judge  (long  term). JAMES  M.  TROUTT 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).. GEORGE  H.  BAHRS 
Superior  Judge  (long  term).  JOHN  LORD  LOVE 
Superior  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1895) WILLIAM  G.  BRITTAN 

Police  Judge  (long  term)  ...H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 
Police  Judge  (long  term)   .  .W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Police  Judge  (long  term).  .JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 
Police  Judge  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Janu- 
ary. 1893) JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term)  .FRANK  GRAY' 
Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term). . . .  GEO.  P.  GOFF 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) 

JOHN  F.  MULLEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term) '. 

WALTER  M.  WILLETT 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (long  term)  .  J.  E.  BARRY' 
Justice  oi  the  Peace  (for  unexpired  terra  ending 

January,  1893) J.  E.  BARRY' 

Supervisor  First  Ward  (unexpired  terra) 

EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  First  Ward EDWARD  HOLLAND 

Supervisor  Second  Ward  (unexpired  term) 

DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 

Supervisor  Second  Ward...  DR.  R.  C.  MEYERS 
Supervisor  Third  Ward  ..CARLOS  G.  Y'OUNG 
Supervisor  Fourth  Ward.  .HENRY  A.  STEFFENS 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward H.  R.  ROBBINS 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward W.  E.  LANE 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward . .  VICTOR  D.  DUBOSE 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward P.  J.  COFFEE 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward ALBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward ....  HENRY  P.  SONNTAG 
Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward. THOMAS  J.  PARSONS 
Supervisor  Twelilh  Ward...  AUGUST  HELBING 

School  Director A.F.JOHNS 

School  Director DR.  C.  W.  DECKER 

School  Director. .     GEORGE  W.  PENNINGTON 

School  Director J  AMES  A.  PARISER 

School  Director LUKE  BATTLES 

School  Director J.  H.  CULVER 

School  Director J.J.DUNN 

School  Director PAUL  BARBIERI 

School  Director WILLIAM  H.  EASTLAND 

School  Director CO.  SWANBERG 

School  Director HARVEY  L.  SANBORN 

School  Director Z.  T.  WHITTEN 

School  Director  (for  unexpired  term  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1893) A.  F.  JOHNS 


LEGISLATIVE    TICKET. 


FOB    STATE    SENATORS. 

17th  District JAMES  CRAVEN 

19th  District JOSEPH  WINDROW 

21st  District L.  H.  VAN  SCHAICK 

23d  District     CHARLES  H.  FANCHER 

25th  District  .JOHN  F.  MARTIN 

FOR    ASSEMBLYMEN. 

28th  District .PETERJOSEPH  KELLY 

29th  District CHARLES  E.  COREY 

30th  District JAMES  J.  FALLON 

31st  District THOMAS  F.  GRAHAM 

32d  District  JOHN  A.  HOEY 

33d  District FREDERICK  WOODS 

34th  District    . .  J.  F.  McQUAID 

35th  District JOHN  S.  ROBINSON 

36th  District ALBERT  B.  MAHONEY 

37th  District     JOHN    F.  O'BRIEN 

38th  District  . .  .     .GEORGE  S.  MATHEWS 

39th  District. JULIUS  KAHN 

40th  District LOUIS  A.  PHILLIPS 

41st  District HENRY  C.  DIBBLE 

42d  District     GRANT  ISRAEL 

43d  District JOHN   P.  RICE 

44th  District JAMES  McGOWEN 

4S&  District  JOHN  HAYES 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Workin'  now,  Pete?"  "  Naw.  I  got  a  job  in 
de  City  Haft."— Buffalo  Express. 

Belyl — "  Do  you  think  the  audience  noticed  that 
song  I  sang  so  badly  ?  "  Mabel — ' '  Which  ? " — 
Truth. 

The  indignant  mother — "You  say  the  young' 
scamp  took  you  in  his  arms  ?  What  did  you  say  to 
him  ?  "  The  artless  daughter — "  I  said,  *  Hold  on  ! '  " 
— Ex. 

Mary — "That's  a  nice  dog  you've  got,  Jack." 
Jack — "Yes,  but  he's  a  consumptive."  Mary  — 
"Consumptive?  Why,  how's  that?"  Jack — "  Spitz 
blood." — Boston  Budget. 

"  What  did  Waite  say  that  mortally  offended  Miss 
Fithave?"  "Why,  just  after  her  fruitless  visit  to 
Europe,  he  had  the  temerity  to  allude  to  her  as  a 
peerless  creature." — Life. 

"  I've  invented  a  new  wheelbarrow "  began  the 

inventor.  "  And  you  are  looking  for  a  man  to  push 
it,  of  course?"  interrupted  the  capitalist.  "Yep." 
"  Better  go  to  an  intelligence  office." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Carper  (fretfully) — "  Another  button  to  sew 
on?  It  is  sew  on  buttons,  and  sew  on  buttons,  and 
sew  on  buttons  from  morning  till  night."  Mr. 
Carper  (calmly) — "  My  dear,  you  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried a  rattlesnake." — Life. 

Molly — "Where  in  the  world  did  the  lexico- 
graphers get  the  spelling  of  the  word  "yacht-?" 
Polly — "  I  don't  know — asked  some  society  dude,  I 
suppose,  and  he  guessed." — Truth. 

"  I  like  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Sapling,  but  Ethel 
is  too  young  to  marry  yet.  I  think  it  better  that  she 
should  wail  until  she  has  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, so  to  speak."  "  Yes,  and  then  she  will 
marry  some  one  else." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr,  Baxter—"  The  next  time  1  send  you  out  for 
my  lunch,  don't  drink  up  the  coffee.  There  isn't 
half  a  cup  here."  A.  D.  T.  messenger — "  Dat's  all 
right,  boss  ;  I  didn't  touch  yer  coffee.  He  drawed 
it  wid  a  bead  on,  an'  de  froth  settled  while  I  was 
bringing  it  ter  yer." — Judge. 

Mamma — "George  Winkelford  called  to  see  you 
again  last  night,  Irene,  did  he  not  ?  He  is  a  worthy 
young  man,  and  I  hope  you  didn't  treat  him  dis- 
tantly." Miss  Irene  (with  a  vivid  blush) — "Dis- 
tantly? Not  at  all.  I — I  was  very  much  drawn  to 
him,  mamma." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Employer — "  See  here,  Mr.  Penn,  this  is  the 
fourth  time  in  three  months  I  have  given  you  a  day 
oft"  to  attend  your  sister's  wedding.  Don't  you  think 
you  ought  to  find  a  new  excuse?"  Bookkeeper — 
"  But,  sir,  I  have  been  telling  the  truth.  Sister 
lives  in  Chicago." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Committeeman — "  Old  Hennessy  is  dear},  and  our 
club  wishes  to  erect  a  shaft  to  his  memory."  Dealer 
— "  Do  you  wish  any  inscription  on  it?"  Committee- 
man— "  Simply  "  Hie  Jacet.'  "  Dealer — "  Anything 
else?"  Committeeman —  "  Well — er — yes  —  you 
might  put  the  '  hie '  in  parentheses." — Puck. 

"  American  ignorance  makes  me  tired,"  said  the 
knowing  Englishman  to  an  admiring  group  of 
chappies,  in  an  uptown  cafeh  "  On  every  side,"  he 
resumed.  "  I  hear  people  saying,  '  Where  am  my 
'at?  Where  am  my  "at  ? '  when  even  a  schoolboy  in 
England  would  know  that  it  ought  to  be  :  '  Where 
is  my  'at?'" — New  York  Sun. 

.Miss  Flypp — "Yes,  Mamie  Elder  is  married  at 
last.  The  poor  thing  "was  over  thirty  and  not  at  all 
good-looking.  She  has  no  money  and  never  had  an 
offer  before,  so  she  snapped  up  the  first  man  that 
came  along."  Mrs.  Gazley — "Are  you  sure  she 
never  had  an  offer  before?"  Miss  Flypp — "  Of 
course  I  am.  Who  should  know  if  I  don't?  Why, 
I'm  her  dearest  friend  ! " — Truth. 

Friend — "That  type-written  letter  I  received 
from  you  was  abominably  printed  —  Just  full  of 
blunders."  Business  man  (sadly)  —  "I  know." 
Friend — "Why  don't  you  discharge  the  fellow?" 
Businessman — "It's  a  girl."  Friend — "Well,  dis- 
charge the  girl."  Business  man — "  Never  !  I'm  in 
love  with  her."  Friend — "Then  marry  her." 
Businessman — "She  won't  have  me." — New  York 
Weekly. 

"  These  apple  dumplings  of  yours,  Lobelia,"  said 
Mr.  McSwat,  heartily,  "in  their  way  are  a  Uttle 
ahead  of  anything  I've  seen.  You  have  no  objec- 
tions to  my  putting  one  of  them  in  my  pocket  and 
taking  it  down  to  the  office,  have  you?"  "  Certainly 
not,  Billiger,"  replied  Mrs.  McSwat;  "I  am  glad 
they  pleased  you,  dear."  ..."  Now,  then,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  McSwat,  savagely,  as  he  walked  down- 
town with  his  hand  in  his  right  overcoat- pocket ; 
"  I'd  just  like  to  see  that  everlasting  crooked- legged, 
snub-nosed  dog  in  the  next  block  run  out  and  snap 
at  me  again  !" — Chicago  Tribune. 


For  Nervousness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 
Dr.  \V,  C.  Hanscome.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  says  : 
"  I  used  it  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  during 
convalescence  ;  the  particular  symptoms  I  wished  to 
relieve  were  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  and  the 
results  were  all  I  desired." 


DCLXXX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sundaj  , 
November  6,  1892. 
Vermicelli  Soup. 
Fried  Sole.     Tomato  Sauce. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Creen  Peas.     Cauliflower  au  graiin. 
Roast  Veal. 
French  Artichokes. 
Strawberries.     Eclaires. 
Eclaires. — Prepare  half  a  pound  of  sponge-cake,  made 
in  the  following  proportions  :  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  eggs  (weighed  in  the  shell),  and  four  and  one-half 
ounces  of  flour  ;  flavor  with  rind  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Bake  in  jelly-cake  tins.     The  cake  should  be  not  quite  an 
inch  thick  after  it  has  risen.     Boil  one  pint  of  new  milk, 
beat   the    yolks   of    two    eggs   with   two   tablepoonfuls   of 
sugar.     When  the  milk  has  boiled  up  once,  pour  it  boil- 
ing  upon    the  eggs,  stirring   rapidly  all  the  time.     When 
well  mixed  return  to  the  fire.     Of  one  and  one-half  even 
tablespoon! uls  of  corn-starch  make  a  paste  with  a  little  cold 
milk,  which  stir  immediately  into  the  custard  upon  the  fire  ; 
let  it  cook  until  well  thickened,  stirring  all  the  while.     Take 
on"  the  fire  and  flavor  while  hot  with  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.     Put   a  layer  of  this  custard  between  two  of  the 
cakes.     Make  a  chocolate  icinu   for  them  of  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoon fuls  of  grated  chocolate,  three  tablespoon  - 
fuls  of  white  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  sweet  cream,  and 
a  very  small  piece  of  butter.     Let  this  icing  simmer  over  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  can  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  eclaires.     While  yet  hot  sprinkle  over  the  top  a  coat- 
ing of  white  granulated   sugar.     This  quantity  ought   to 
make  two  eclaires,  the  thickness  never  being  more  than  two 
cakes,  with  one  layer  of  custard  between.     No  dessert  can 
be  better. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Two  cents  in  stamps  to  the  factory,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,will  bring  you  cook-book,  "  Dainty  Des- 
serts for"  Dainty  People."    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


Augustin  Daly  possesses  what  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  Bible  in  the  world.  It  comprises  forty- 
two  folio  volumes,  and  is  illusrated  by  plates  on 
biblical  subjects.  He  has  copies  of  all  the  Madon- 
nas of  every  age  and  every  school  of  art.  and  in  the 
collection  are  included  mezzotints,  full-line  engrav- 
ings, original  drawings,  and  unique  prints.  He  has 
one  original  drawing  of  Raphael's,  and  several  of 
Albert  Diirer's.  The  collection  is  a  history  of  Script- 
ural art. 


Look  at  the  Clock  ! 

See  how  regularly  its  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro. 
With  kindred  regularity  do  the  bowels  move  when 
the  habit  of  body  is  reformed  by  the  thorough  laxa- 
tive and  promoter  of  digestion  and  secretion,  Hos- 
tetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  The  liver,  too,  always 
affected  in  constipation,  resumes  its  activity  when 
this  medicine  is  used.  Not  less. efficacious  is  it  in 
malarial  and  kidney  trouble,  rheumatism,  and  nerv- 
ousness. 


In  1876,  Senator  Perazzi,  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
while  coming  down  an  Alpine  glacier  at  the  height  of 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  dropped  his  coat  in  a  crevasse. 
The  guides,  knowing  the  annual  rate  of  glacial 
movement,  told  him  that  it  would  probably  come  out 
from  the  glacier's  mouth  in  about  seventeen  years. 
Last  August  some  tourists  saw  a  coat  in  the  moraine, 
and,  on  examination,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  senator's. 


"  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own  ;"  but  he 
took  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  cheated  her. 


In  honor  of  hjs  daughter's  birth,  the  German 
Emperor  has  resolved  to  pardon  all  female  prisoners 
now  undergoing  punishment  for  the  first  time  for 
crimes  committed  through  distress  or  anger. 


It  is  said  that  American  women  spend  annually  on 
powder,  lotions,  creams,  extracts,  etc.,  six  million 
dollars. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Collars  and  Cuffs. 


—  No  tipping  the  waiters  at  Johnsons,  the 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  The  etching  and  picture  departments 
at  Gumps'  new  art-store,  113  Geary  Street,  are  now 
open  to  the  public. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store}.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  for  teeth- 
ing  babies  and  feverish  children. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall   and 
Winter  Neck-Handkerchiefs. 


■^HARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //    X0™     LABEL 

ur   — ^WTHE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN) 


For  Mayor, 

C.  C.  O'DOIMNELL 

Don't  Stamp  Head  of  Ballot. 

gj&"  Stamp  in  the  Space  to  the  Right  for 
all  those  you  wish  to  Vote  for.  His  Name 
will  be  Printed  on  the  Ballot. 


VOTE     FOR 


WENDELL  EASTON 

(A    PROGRESSIVE    MAX) 

FOR    MAYOR. 

For  Tax  Collector 

THOS.  O'BRIEN 

Republican  Nominee. 


Business  Methods— Honest  Administration- 
Prompt  Service— Polite  Treatment. 

FOR 

Public  Administrator 


A.  G.  FREESE 


DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 


FOB  TREASURER, 

J.    H.    WIDBER, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 

Member  Board  of  Education iSsq-iS&j 

Superintendent  of  Public  Scltools f&jr-iSyj 

City  Treasurer iS8/-/S8z 

"  "  l80O-l$Q3 

FOR  JUDGE    OF    THE    SUPERIOR  COURT 

(long  term) 

DUNCAN    HAYNE, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 

FOR  SUPERVISOR    OF  TWELFTH  WARD 

JAMES  DENMAN, 

Regular  Democratic  Xominee. 

Ex-Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


FOR  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

JAMES  M.  TROUTT 

(present  incumbent) 

Nominee  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  People's  Party. 

VOTE  FOR 

T.  J.  L.  SMILEY 

For  Auditor. 

FOR  SUPERVISOR    FIRST  WARD. 

EDWD.  HOLLAND, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 


FOR  POLICE  JUDGE. 

CHARLES    A.    LOW 

(present  just 

Non-P.irtisan     Xominee. 


FOR  CITV  AND  COUNTY  SURVEYOR. 


CHAS.    S.    TILTON, 

Regular  Republican  Candi 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  TJOMSSTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  It  Is  Prac- 
tical. Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
39  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital     83,000,000  00 

Surplus     1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Bkown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goau,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors ; 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 3,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 

HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 

.    DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  incites  wide  :  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  U8!i-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

LOG    CABIN    BAKERY   T 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  famuli  1,  who,  Until  they 
gave  11  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread,      li  fealso  cheaper. 

•razy  it: 

Wedding  Pmrtlea  Supplied  with    .11  the 

I    ><     I  |.       l<     H     -, 

We  deliver  in  Son  PrancuCO,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Halu    Offices— 409    KuycN   St..   Sjin  Friuiclsco. 
^_   ,  47G    Eleventh  Kt.,  Oukluntl. 

«ar  Agent  wanted  id  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 

ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  ami  gefcool 

FURNITURE, 

1  IP!  RA  AND  CHI   f  II  t'HAIRS. 

C.  P.  WEBEB  &  CO. 

Post  11111I   Btockton  si-.,  S.  F. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples.  President. 
I.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'v 


Wm.  J.  DuTTON,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmann,  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Faymonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


KNABG 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco* 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 


We  Make 

go  per  cent. 


Of  the 


Wire  Mats 


Sold  in 


America. 


Why? 

Because 

They  are 

Odorless, 

Everlasting, 

And   "  Best." 


2ST  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Hartman." 

HARTMAN     MFC.    COMPANY,       -  WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

T.  D.  GANSE,  Gen'l  Western  Sales  Agt.,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  Oakland,  Cal., 

508  State  St.,  Chicago.  Agents  for  Al  ameda  Co. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Fraaclsco,  Cal. 


K  I  IWI  B  A  1    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.,  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 0.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  mid  Blaekwoori's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  uud  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall , 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Kevlew  of  Reviews  for  Oue  Year,  by  Mall,.... 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and   Llpplneott'a  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

ThlM  offer  In  not  opi-n  to  resident!  of  Ban  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  In  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wlih  to  Interfere. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  Europenn  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 
WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


A  CASH    ® 
®  BARGAIN 


As  an  example,  showing  what  cash  does, 
we  offer 

ELECTRIC     LUSTER 

STARCH 

In  Packages  only,  at  5c 
This  is  about  6c.  per  lb.  in  Bulk,  and  it  is  the 
finest  Laundry,  Gloss  or  Polishing  Starch 
in  the  c.  S.    Try  a  5c.  Package  and  see. 
Has  always  sold  at  ioc.  andis'.c. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE-*- 
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411,  416,  418  I'roul  St..  S.  F. 

PAGE  A 

CATALOGUE        ^»> 

FREE  T 


FREE 

PACKING  AND 

CARTAGE 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


BOKTESTELIj     cfe     GO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JKMSSSS.VI  401403  Sansome  St. 


The  advertisement  which  describes  the 
article,  its  quality  and  price,  is  an  unmixed 
blessing,  saving  time  and  bother  to  the  pru- 
dent buyer,  and  protecting  the  careless  one 
from  many  blunders  and  impositions. — 
fohn  Manning. 


Tlie    Select    White    Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Sauteme  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  12  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauteme 87. 50 

Grand  vin  Sauteme , 5.00 

Hock 6.00 

Riesling 4.50 

Sillery  Rose,  "Champagne   Crapes" 5.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887,  1888,   1SSII.    IK-.ln,  181)1  vintages. 

CABERNET,  BURGUNDY, 

KOUSSILI.ON,  ZINFANOEL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders   large   or   small,  directed    to  the  winery,  will  b« 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
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The  Argonaut,  while  suffering  politically  from  a  swimming 
.tion  in  the  head,  is  able  to  think  with  sufficient  clearness 
0  announce  that  it  does  not  know  precisely  where  it  is  at. 
The  Republican  party  shares  our  confusion  of  thought  and 
listurbed  sense  of  locality  to  an  eminent  degree.  The 
/landslide,"  the  " ground-swell,"  the  "tidal-wave"  prated  of 
•y  the  Democrats  (whom  in  our  superior  wisdom  we  deemed 
>esotted)  arrived  with  a  force  of  impact  that  has  shattered 
ur  belief  that  we  knew  what  the  people  wanted  better 
lan  they  did  themselves.  That,  also,  has  been  the 
npleasant  experience  of  the  party  which  had  the  mis- 
Drtune  to  participate  in  our  confidence  in  this  re- 
'  ard.  The  most  ingenious  editorial  calculations  could  not 
onvince  our  readers  or  ourselves  that  the  country  pre- 
irs,  at  this  time,  protection  to  free  trade.  The  Democrats 
ave  triumphed  so  signally  on  the  squarely-made  and  fairly- 
>ught  issue  that  it  would  be  stupid  to  attempt  to  blink  the 
leaning  of  the  election.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the 
rroneous  judgment  of  the  millions  of  citizens   who  are  so 


foolish  as  not  to  agree  with  us,  we  are  compelled  to  own  that 
the  Democrats  have  won  the  right  to  give  their  free-trade 
policy  a  trial.  We  are  sorry  for  these  erring  millions,  we 
are  sorry  for  the  Republican  party,  we  are  sorry,  very,  for 
ourselves  ;  but  facts  are  not  to  be  dodged,  and  the  majority 
is  entitled  to  rule  in  this  republic.  That  the  Democratic 
victory  is  so  complete  is  cause  for  gratification,  since  it  saves 
us  from  the  heart-burnings  and  dangers  of  a  disputed  election. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  crisis  like  that  of  1876  could  again 
be  passed  peaceably.  Now  we  know  beyond  peradventure 
that  the  government  is  Democratic,  that  the  policy  of  that 
party  has  the  popular  approval,  while  that  of  the  Republican 
is  repudiated — though  but  temporarily,  as  we  must  hope. 

The  Argonaut  looks  for  no  national  disasters  to  follow 
Democratic  supremacy.  If  the  new  policy  shall  result  to 
the  country's  serious  disadvantage,  the  people  will  reverse  it, 
as  they  have  reversed  the  Republican  policy.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  radical  man,  and  with  his  hand  on 
the  brake,  a  Democratic  Congress  will  hardly  be  permitted 
to  go  too  far  or  too  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  overturning 
things.  The  successful  party  understands  perfectly  well  that 
a  repetition  of  the  vote  of  confidence  which  it  has  received 
in  so  flattering  a  measure  depends  upon  good  behavior.  The 
Argonaut  looks  to  see  the  more  extreme  and  enthusiastic 
Democrats  disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  sweeping 
tariff  legislation.  We  shall  be  mildly  surprised,  indeed,  if 
things  do  not  go  on  much  as  they  have  done,  with  the  ten- 
dency, of  course,  all  toward  lower  duties. 

Refreshed,  clarified,  and  consoled  by  the  utterance  of 
these  optimistic  view^s,  the  Argonaut  cheerfully  ranges  itself 
in  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent  and  disinterested  opposition, 
trusting  that  four  years  from  now  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  our  erring  brethren  who  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  such  reprehensible  numbers  will  have  repented 
themselves  and  returned  to  the  true  faith.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  health  of  the  American  eagle  will 
not  continue  good. 


There  recurred  last  week  the  anniversary  of  an  event 
which,  in  the  importance  of  its  consequences  to  mankind, 
transcends  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  Western  world. 
Yet  this  anniversary  of  an  occurrence  so  stupendous  was 
permitted  by  the  press  of  America  to  pass  with  scant  notice, 
not  because  of  indifference,  but  for  the  more  significant  rea- 
son that  the  power  which  was  broken  by  the  event  in  ques- 
tion is  still  clothed  with  might  for  vengeance.  One 
autumn  day,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  a 
single  man  dared  to  defy  this  power  before  which  the  press 
of  the  American  republic  now  quails,  though  then  its 
strength,  and  glory,  and  terror  filled  the  earth.  That  man 
stood  before  the  door  of  a  chapel,  in  the  little  German  town 
of  Wittenberg,  holding  against  it  a  Latin  manuscript  through 
which  he  drove  a  nail.  Every  blow  of  his  hammer  was  a 
heroic  challenge  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  a  shock  that 
rived  its  walls  irreparably  forever.  He  wore  a  monk's 
dress,  the  uniform  of  the  tyrant  he  defied  ;  but  under  the 
cowl  was  a  free  brain  ablaze  with  the  ardor,  the  splendid 
courage  of  genius.  Martin  Luther  nailed  to  the  door  his 
ninety-five  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  the 
echoes  of  his  strokes  reverberate  yet,  and  will  reverberate 
until  the  revolt  which  he  led  shall  triumph  in  the  complete 
extinction  of  authority's  dominion  over  men's  minds. 

On  another  autumn  day,  last  week,  the  emperor  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  did  homage  to  the  work  and 
fame  of  Luther.  William  of  Germany,  by  whose  care  this 
ancient  church  of  Wittenberg,  fallen  into  ruin,  had  been  re- 
stored, entered  its  portals  with  his  empress  and  his  sons, 
Protestant  England's  royal  Duke  of  York,  Gustaf,  Crown 
Prince  of  Protestant  Sweden,  the  Protestant  Prince  Albrecht, 
Regent  of  Brunswick,  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Oldenberg, 
the  Protestant  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  other  digni- 
taries. All  Wittenberg  was  there,  and  delegations  of  honor 
from  afar,  and  such  countries  of  the  world  as  do  not  fear 
Rome  were  represented  in  the  ceremonies.  Needless  to  say, 
the  American  Minister  to  Germany  was  not  present. 

"  I  consign  Martin    Luther,"  cried  Father  O'Connor  from 


the  pulpit  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  in  New  York  city, 
the  other  day,  during  a  sermon  on  these  same  ceremonies — 
"  I  consign  Martin  Luther,  with  Julian,  the  apostate,  and 
Aspasia,  the  courtesan,  to  endless  torments  in  helL"  Rome 
would  have  burned  him  while  he  lived,  and  her  hatred, 
voiced  anew  by  this  Irish  priest  in  an  American  city  in  the 
year  1892,  has  come  down  through  the  centuries  uncooled. 
Thanks  to  the  revolution  which  Luther  led,  Rome  dare  burn 
no  more.  His  foot  stamped  out  her  faggot  and  his  raised 
hand  stayed  the  torrent  of  innocent  blood.  There  were  re- 
formers before  the  Reformation.  But  whether  "wickliffe, 
Huss,  Savonarola,  and  other  predecessors  revolted  before  the 
time  was  ripe,  or  whether  Luther  combined  in  him- 
self great  qualities  which  they  lacked,  he  triumphed 
while  they  failed.  It  is  true  that  Luther,  like  all  epoch- 
makers,  was  in  one  sense  a  product  of  his  age,  but  in 
him,  as  in  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Washington,  and  Lincoln, 
there  resided  that  genius,  that  fitness  for  his  work,  with 
which  external  circumstance  has  no  more  to  do  than  with  the 
creation  of  a  Shakespeare.  Before  he  sprang  to  leadership 
the  long  night  of  Europe's  intellectual  sleep  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dawn  of  the  reawakening.  The  Crusades  had 
brought  more  precious  treasures  than  holy  relics  and  trophies 
won  in  fight  from  the  Saracens  —  some  glimmerings  of 
science  and  knowledge  of  a  higher  civilization  ;  the  forgotten 
literature  of  the  Greeks  ;  skepticism  born  of  God's  refusal  to 
work  miracles  for  the  restoration  of  the  sepulchre  to  the 
hands  of  the  faithful  or  to  give  them  victory  over  the  pagan 
in  battle  ;  a  perception  of  the  superiority  of  the  skill  of  the 
Jewish- Arabian  physician  over  the  faith  cure  ;  the  revelation 
that  the  Turks  were  better,  brighter,  cleaner  men  than  the 
Christians.  And  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  only  forty 
years  before  Luther's  birth.  The  world  was  ready  for  him 
— the  Christian  world  that,  under  the  blight  of  the  Roman 
Church,  had  been  sunk  for  a  thousand  years  in  swinish 
lethargy.  Rome  brooded  over  industry  as  over  mind.  Like 
a  black  bat  she  nested  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ples decaying  around  her.  Cities  vanished  and  gave  place 
to  forests.  Wild  animals  roamed  where  philosophers  had 
walked  and  disputed.  A  monastery,  a  feudal  castle,  or  a 
village  here  and  there  broke  the  monotony  of  the  dull  and 
barbarous  waste.  In  the  lowlands  and  along  the  river- 
courses  were  fens,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent, 
exhaling  their  pestiferous  miasms  and  spreading  agues 
far  and  wide.  The  shrine  was  the  only  doctor  for  dis- 
ease, the  prayer  of  a  priest  the  only  prescription.  In 
Paris  and  London,  the  houses  were  of  wood,  daubed 
with  mud,  windowless,  floorless,  chimneyless.  Men  and 
women  and  children  slept  together  in  the  same  apartment,  in 
company  with  the  pigs  and  hens.  Modesty  and  morality 
were  dead.  The  memory  of  the  bath  had  perished.  The 
bed  was  a  heap  of  straw  and  the  pillow  a  log.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  scratched  himself  like  a  tramp,  and  for 
the  same  cause.  Perfumes  were  invented  to  enable  polite 
society  to  endure  itself,  for  Rome  was  not  able,  with  all  her 
miraculous  powers,  to  reUeve  the  race  from  the  curse  of  the 
sense  of  smelL  The  merchant  clothed  himself  in  leather,  a 
suit  lasting  a  life-time  ;  the  poor  covered  their  backs  with 
rags,  and  wrapped  straw  about  their  legs.  There  were  no 
sewers,  no  schools,  no  street-lamps,  no  hospitals.  All  Europe 
was  an  Indian  campoodie,  its  inhabitants  as  ill-fed,  dirty, 
indolent,  and  miserable  as  Diggers.  Crops  failed  and  thrift 
had  stored  nothing.  In  the  famine  of  1030,  human  flesh 
was  cooked  and  sold.  In  that  of  1258,  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons died  of  hunger  in  London.  When  the  plague  came  in 
vengeance  for  nature's  outraged  laws,  the  dead  were  so  many 
the  living  could  scarce  bury  them.  A  pestilence  in  1348  de- 
stroyed a  third  of  the  population  of  France.  In  this  golden 
age  when  Rome  was  supreme,  the  mistress  of  the  earth  and 
guardian  of  civilization,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write — he  hired  clerks  for  such  plebeian 
work.  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  pious  English  : 

'"Their    nobles,    devoted    to  gluttony    and    voluptuousness, 
visited  the  church,  but  the   matins  and  the  ma^   wei 
them,  by  a  hurrying  priest,  in  their  bed-chambers  betorv  1 
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themselves  no!  listening.  The  common  people  were  a  prey  to  the 
more  powerful  ;  their  property  was  seized,  their  bodies  dragged  away 
to  distant  countries  ;  their  maidens  were  either  thrown  into  a  brothel 
or  sold  for  slaves.  Drinking  day  and  night  was  the  general  pursuit  ; 
vices,  the  companions  of  inebriety,  followed,  effeminating  the  manly 
mind." 

In  fifteen  hundred  years  Christianity  did  not  produce  an 
astronomer.  But  when  astronomers  appeared  at  last,  in  spite 
of  the  church,  she  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  killed  them. 
Her  priests  held  all  the  offices,  consumed  the  taxes,  oppressed 
the  people.  Her  monasteries  and  nunneries  were  temples 
of  idleness  and  debauchery.  Her  brainiest  men  tilled 
libraries  with  speculations  as  to  how  many  angels  could  dance 
at  once  on  a  needle's  point,  and  lighted  fires  for  the  roasting 
of  such  as  denied  the  utility  of  such  use  of  the  wits  bestowed 
by  God.  The  Pope,  against  whom  Luther  rose,  sold  permits 
to  commit  sin — letters  to  the  devil  securing  the  bearers  against 
the  fires  of  purgatory.  It  was  these  drafts  on  the  fund  of 
virtue,  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  holy  men  which  they  had 
died  possessed  of,  over  and  above  what  they  needed  for  their 
own  salvation — "  works  of  supererogation  " — that  inflamed 
the  devout  spirit  of  the  passionately  religious  monk  of 
Wittenberg,  who  had  studied  the  Scriptures.  He  nailed  his 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and,  with  his  hammer, 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  prison  in  which  the  intellect 
of  the  race  had  been  immured  so  long  that  one  wonders  it 
retained  the  desire  or  strength  to  escape.  But  escape  it  did, 
and  changed  the  world  from  a  sodden,  gloomy  hell  to  a  hab- 
itation fit  for  men.  The  Reformation  of  Luther's  purpose, 
even  at  its  highest,  was  halted  soon,  for  a  shattered,  fright- 
ened, and  desperate  church  purified  itself  and  stayed  the 
advance  of  Protestant  conquest  Even  nations  that  threw 
off  the  yoke  in  time  resumed  it,  but  it  was  a  lighter  yoke. 

The  stream  let  loose  by  Luther  has  found  channels  and 
fructified  expanses  never  dreamed  of  by  him.  The  liberty 
of  the  individual  conscience  for  which  he  battled  was  not 
the  perfect  liberty  that  the  triumph  of  his  principle  has  in- 
sured in  lands  where  the  church  is  denied  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm.  The  world  has  declined  to  stop  with  him  at  a 
mere  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  doctrinal 
errors  of  Rome.  It  goes  on  protesting  against  all  tyranny 
over  thought,  and  in  the  sunlight  of  the  day  which  Luther's 
rebellion  ushered  in,  science  has  conquered  safety  for  itself, 
heaped  up  knowledge  that  laughs  at  excommunication,  and 
can  not  be  bumed.  The  earth  has  been  transformed, 
and  Rome  herself  with  it.  A  Catholic  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  outside  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  cities  of  this 
republic,  as  little  resembles  in  his  beliefs  and  relations 
to  the  church  a  Catholic  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
a  modern  gentleman  resembles  a  noble  of  William  of 
Malmesbury's  time,  when  the  lord  of  the  baronial  manor 
was  a  robber,  who,  when  short  of  funds,  followed  the  fashion 
by  sending  out  his  retainers  to  catch  men  and  women  and 
drag  them  to  his  castle,  where  he  hung  them  up  by  the 
thumbs  or  feet,  applied  fire  to  them  or  twisted  knotted 
strings  around  their  heads,  in  order  to  extort  ransom.  The 
church  remains  the  same  in  doctrine  and  inclination,  but 
most  of  her  children — thanks  to  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism— have  exchanged  the  living  faith  of  conviction  for  that 
of  indifferent,  formal  acquiescence.  Her  scabbard  is  empty 
and  civilization  has  taken  away  her  thumbscrew  and  pyre. 

Luther  was  limited  by  his  era  and  its  visible  possibilities  ; 
but  that  does  not  subtract  one  beam  from  the  blaze  of  his 
glory.  His  was  the  hammer  that  smote  the  wall  and  pierced 
it,  and  as  the  centuries  roll  and  his  Reformation  progresses 
and  broadens,  that  glory  will  not  diminish,  but  grow.  He 
kindled  a  fire  that  has  lighted  and  warmed  the  world — a  fire 
to  which  all  free  minds  have  since  added,  and  will  hence- 
forth add,  their  contributions  of  fuel. 

How  far  the  Reformation  has  yet  to  progress  among  our- 
selves is  marked  for  us  by  the  press  of  this  republic,  that 
never  would  have  been  but  for  the  emancipation  which 
Luther  proclaimed.  The  monarch  of  imperial  Germany, 
though  he  has  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  ami  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  who  will  rule  millions  of  the  faithful,  went 
with  open,  manly,  grateful  pride  to  bow  before  the  door 
which  Luther's  hammer  struck  ;  but  this  free  republic  turned 
its  face  away  from  Wittenberg.  Our  President  sent  mes- 
sages to  Spain  and  flag-bedecked  war-ships  when,  last 
month,  a  fleet  of  mimic  caravels  put  out  from  Palos,  and  the 
press  drenched  the  land  with  its  torrents  of  Columbian 
eulogy.  But  for  Luther,  beside  whom  in  purpose  and  in 
service  the  Genoese  sailor  figures  as  a  mound  to  a  mountain, 
there  is  no  praise — only  the  timid  recognition  of  a  guarded 
news  cablegram.  For  the  church,  though  she  be  bereft  of 
her  rack  and  her  stake  and  her  proprietorship  of  heaven  and 
hell,  has  many  votes. 

It  is  announced  from  St.  Louis  that  a  new  Heel  steamer  is 
being    built  to  run  from   that   port  to  Mexican  and  South 
American  points.     By  a  peculiar  arrangement  the  draught 
of  the  vessel  will  be  adapted  to  the   low  water  of  thi 
sisisippi  in  the  dry  season,  without  impairing   her  seagoing 


quality.  She  will  touch  at  New  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz,  Para, 
Rio,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  will  carry  to  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  flour,  provisions,  textiles,  and  hardware, 
and  will  bring  back  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  and  products  of  the 
tropics.  There  is  every  prospect  that  a  profitable  exchange 
of  merchandise  can  be  effected  ;  if  so,  the  pioneer  vessel  of 
the  line  will  quickly  be  followed  by  others,  and  a  traffic 
created  which  will  provide  a  new  market  for  our  surplus 
products  and  new  employment  for  labor. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut,  reference  was  made 
to  the  contemplated  new  line  of  steamers  from  New  Orleans 
to  England,  to  be  established  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying California  products.  Since  that  article  was  written, 
the  parties  who  are  figuring  on  the  subject  have  made  some 
changes  in  their  plans.  Then  it  was  supposed  that  the 
steamers  would  run  to  Liverpool  or  Southampton.  Now  it 
is  suggested  that  London  would  be  a  better  terminal  point, 
as  being  in  closer  communication  with  the  continental  ports 
which  it  would  be  the  aim  of  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise 
to  supply.  Then  it  was  figured  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  Sacramento,  Port  Costa,  or  San  Jose  to  Liverpool 
would  be  over  three  cents.  Now  it  is  said  that  by  using 
large  steamers,  with  modern  engines,  and  not  aiming  at  race- 
horse speed,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  freight  that  dis- 
tance for  a  cent  and  a  half  or  possibly  for  a  cent — say  twenty 
dollars  a  ton.  As  choice  green  fruit  is  worth  on  the  average 
in  the  season  forty  dollars  a  ton  at  tide-water  in  this  State, 
and  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  ton  at  Liverpool  or  London,  it  could  afford  to  pay 
twice  the  above  estimated  charge  for  transportation  and  yet 
leave  a  handsome  margin  for  profit.  The  effect  of  this  new 
development  would  be  that  not  a  pound  of  really  good  fruit 
grown  in  this  State  would  go  to  waste. 

Another  new  enterprise  of  a  kindred  nature  is  the  new 
line  of  steamers  which  has  just  been  started  between  New 
York  and  the  Mediterranean.  Up  to  the  present  time,  trav- 
elers to  Spain  or  Italy  have  been  obliged  to  take  steamer  to 
England  and  to  cross  France  and  Northern  Italy  or  Spain 
by  rail.  This  made  quite  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  before 
they  reached  their  objective  point.  In  the  fall  of  1891,  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  put  on  two  old  ships,  the 
IVerra  and  the  Fulda,  to  sail  every  three  weeks  between 
New  York  and  Gibraltar.  The  service  paid  from  the  start, 
and  now  a  regular  weekly  service  has  been  inaugurated,  with 
the  splendid  new  7,500-ton  William  III.  as  the  flag-ship. 
The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Gibraltar  takes  eight  days. 
From  there,  the  traveler  can  reach  Morocco,  in  Africa,  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  he  can  make  the  tour  of  Southern 
Spain,  including  Seville,  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Malaga,  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  ;  the  vessel  on  which  he  crossed  the  ocean 
will  carry  hirp,  if  he  wills,  to  Genoa,  Naples,  or  Palermo, 
and  will  call  to  bring  him  back  when  he  has  completed  his 
tour  of  Italy.  Two  New  Yrorkers  lately  "  did  "  Spain  and 
North  Africa  in  thirty  days  from  their  departure  to  their  re- 
turn ;  they  spent  in  their  two  weeks'  tour  in  Spain  just  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  modern  improvement  worth  applauding. 

While  enterprise  is  thus  breaking  out  in  every  direction  on 
the  Atlantic,  what  are  we  doing  on  the  Pacific?  Mr.  Irving 
Scott  said  the  other  day  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gov- 
ernment cruisers,  for  the  building  of  which  contracts  have 
been  awarded  to  San  Francisco,  the  Union  Iron  Works 
would  have  had  to  shut  down  ;  the  only  great  yard  on  this 
coast  where  a  steel  sea-going  vessel  can  be  constructed  would 
have  been  closed.  Y'et  the  avenues  for  the  development  of 
new  extensions  of  trade  are  more  promising  here  than  on  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  seaports  in  the  world, 
and  all  around  us  are  countries  which  are  large  consumers  of 
what  we  produce,  and  producers  of  what  we  consume,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  to  effect  the  exchanges  but  vehicles  of 
transportation. 

The  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamers 
which  are  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan  and 
China  are  coining  money,  though  they  are  carrying  flour 
from  this  port  to  Hongkong — a  twenty-five-days'  voyage — 
for  five  dollars  a  ton — two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  ample  room  for  another  line,  especially  if  it  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Japanese  ports  on  the  inland  sea. 
The  trade  of  Japan  is  mainly  in  English  hands,  but  the 
Japanese  would  far  rather  trade  with  us,  so  deeply  are  they 
incensed  at  the  truculent  arrogance  which  English  residents 
display  toward  the  natives.  There  is  business  enough  for 
two  steamers  a  week  between  this  port  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia. 

We  have  one  line  which  runs  steamers  at  long  intervals 
between  San  Francisco  and  Australia.  Between  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  and  England  there  is  daily  communication.  Yet 
this  is  the  natural  market  for  Australian  products,  and  the 
foreign  goods  which  Australasia  consumes  should,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  be  supplied  from  here.  They  are  not  ; 
first,  because  the  wool  of  Australia  and  the  meat  of  Australia 
go  to   England,  instead  of  here  ;  and  second,  because  an 


Australian  has  from  ten  to  twelve  opportunities  of  trading 
with  England  for  every  one  that  he  has  of  trading  with  San 
Francisco.  Trade  follows  the  beaten  paths.  It  is  hard  to 
convince  an  Australian,  who  has  all  "his  life  bought  of  and 
sold  to  England,  that  he  would  do  better  if  he  dealt  with  the 
L'nited  States. 

The  trade  between  South  America  and  San  Francisco 
used  to  be  more  active  than  it  is.  It  has  been  gradually 
diverted  to  European  ports,  which  have  taken  the  copper, 
and  the  nitrates,  and  the  guano,  and  paid  for  them  in  manu- 
factured goods.  These  South  American  products  would  find 
just  as  good  a  market  here  as  they  do  in  Liverpool  or  Ham- 
burg ;  but  to  get  here,  there  must  be  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso,  and  there  are  none. 
There  is  not  a  prospect  of  any.  The  subsidy  act  of  the  last 
Congress  actually  discouraged  ship-building ;  the  subsidies 
offered  were  so  small  that  it  was  no  object  to  earn  them,  and 
everybody  felt  that  the  act  which  authorized  them  was  liable 
to  repeal  at  any  moment. 

The  condition  of  San  Francisco's  main  channel  of  inter- 
course with  the  Eastern  world  is  utter  confusion.  No  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  a  renewal  of  their 
contract.  Thus  far  the  transcontinental  pool  refuses  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  its  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  it, 
in  turn,  refuses  to  pay  the  Panama  the  subvention  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  steamship  company  enjoyed  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  traffic  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  War  thus  declared, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  in  liquidation — which  owns  the 
railroad — 15  looking  round  for  a  steamship  owner  to  put  on 
a  line  of  vessels  to  ply  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  ; 
and  the  latter,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  contract  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad, 
is  now  talking  of  building  across  Honduras,  an  enterprise 
which  could  not  be  completed  under  four  or  five  years.  It 
looks  as  though  both  parties  might  succeed  in  their  aims, 
though  without  establishing  a  monopoly.  Steamers  can 
probably  be  found  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Colon  and 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  provided  they  are  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Pacific  Mail  ships.  And  the  man- 
agers of  the  Tehuantepec  Line  will  probably  be  happy  to 
carry  all  the  freight  which  the  Pacific  Mail  can  furnish  them, 
but  will  not  discriminate  against  other  lines  in  its  favor. 
Out  of  the  imbroglio,  increased  intercourse  with  New  York, 
by  way  of  the  isthmus,  will  probably  come  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  this  city  feels  its  effects. 


The  announcement  that  the  French  Republic  proposes  to 
establish  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of  women  shows 
that  the  world  does  move  after  all.  Eighty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Napoleon  the  Great,  then  on  the  march  to 
Moscow,  instructed  his  representatives  at  Paris  to  establish  a 
high  school  for  girls,  especially  the  daughters  of  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  service,  on  lines  which  he  traced  with  no 
uncertain  hand.  "  Women,"  said  he,  "  have  weak  minds  ; 
therefore,  they  should  be  taught  religion.  1  desire,  also,  that 
the  pupils  of  this  school  be  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  so 
that  they  shall  make  their  own  shirts  and  stockings  ;  also 
that  they  shall  learn  music  and  dancing,  but  not  ballet  dan- 
cing." 

The  government  of  the  French  republic  prescribes  a  differ- 
ent course  of  study  for  girls  at  the  present  day.  Whether, 
on  consideration,  it  has  decided  that  their  minds  are  weak 
or  strong,  it  does  not  inculcate  the  study  of  religion,  regard- 
ing that  as  a  matter  which  young  ladies  must  settle  with  their 
ow-n  consciences.  Nor  does  it  impose  upon  pupils  the  duty 
of  knitting  their  own  stockings  or  making  their  own  shirts, 
as  both  articles  can  be  bought  ready  made  for  less  money 
than  it  would  cost  a  girl  graduate  to  make  them.  But  it  re- 
quires the  girls  to  learn  bookkeeping,  especially  as  applied  to 
households,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and,  last  but  not  least,  dietetics.  In  the  senior  year, 
the  girls  are  expected  to  study  those  chapters  of  the  code 
which  govern  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  property.  The  idea  is  that  a  graduate  of  this  col- 
lege will  be  able  to  manage  a  household  economically  and  to 
make  it  so  pleasant  that  the  husband  will  not  want  to  stray  : 
also,  that  if,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  she  becomes  a  widow, 
or  a  divorcee,  or  the  guardian- of  minor  children,  she  will 
know  how  to  administer  the  property  placed  in  her  charge 
safely  and  intelligently.  Her  acquirements  may  not  be  as 
grand  as  the  acquaintance  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  with 
esoteric  Buddhism,  to  which  so  many  of  our  maidens  aspire  ; 
but  they  will  prove  more  useful. 

Frenchwomen  will  follow  their  natural  bent  in  developing 
their  minds  in  these  directions.  They  have  proved,  when 
they  have  had  a  chance,  that  their  mercantile  instincts  ale 
strong.  One  of  the  very  largest  and  best  dry-goods  sti 
in  Paris,  the  Bon  Marche,  was  for  years  owned  and  managed 
by  a  woman,  Mine.  Boucicault,  who  died  not  long  ago. 
Another  great    dry-goods   store — Le    Printemps — which    is 
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familiar  to  many  San  Franciscans,  is  run  by  a  woman, 
Mme.  Jaluzot,  who  was  an  actress  before  she  married  M. 
Jaluzot.  The  famous  Duval  restaurants,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  which  combine  the 
maximum  of  wholesome  feeding  with  the  minimum  of  cost, 
have  been  for  many  years  managed  by  the  widow  of  Duval, 
who  is  really  a  wonderful  administratrix.  It  was  one  of 
these  masterful  women  whom  Zola  had  in  mind  when  he  drew 
the  heroine  of  his  "  Bonheur  des  Dames." 

When  marriage  befalls  a  young  American,  who  has  started 
in  life  as  a  small  shopkeeper,  he  plants  his  wife  in  a  board- 
ing-house, and  devotes  all  his  working  hours  to  his  business 
away  from  her.  Thus  each  develops  apart  from  the  other, 
she  with  her  friends,  he  with  his.  A  young  French  couple  of 
corresponding  position  pursues  precisely  the  opposite  course. 
If  the  husband  keeps  a  shop,  the  wife  is  cashier  and  book- 
keeper. Thus  the  young  couple  draw  closer  together  daily, 
and  become  really  one. 

Erroneous  notions  regarding  Frenchwomen  have  been  im- 
pressed on  the  American  mind  by  catch-penny  novels  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  According  to  these  books,  there  are  few 
virtuous  women  in  France,  and  none  at  all  in  Paris.  Every 
woman  has  a  lover,  and  every  man  keeps  a  mistress.  The 
fact  is  that  sexual  irregularities  are  not  commoner  in  France 
than  in  this  country  ;  as  a  rule,  the  middle  class  of  French- 
women are  severely  virtuous.  In  high  social  circles,  there 
are  ladies  who  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  but  so  there  are 
here,  and  for  one  who  really  sins,  ten  are  unjustly  accused. 
The  first  concern  of  a  young  married  woman  in  France  is  to 
begin  the  accumulation  of  a  dowry  for  the  daughter  who  has 
been  or  who  may  be  born  to  her.  That  thought  absorbs  her 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  lover,  society,  pleasure,  and  even 
dress.  To  be  an  old-maid  is  the  one  unforgivable  sin  for  a 
French  girl,  and  men  will  not  marry  unless  the  woman 
brings  into  the  firm  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  fair 
capitalization  of  the  husband's  earning  capacity.  Hence 
every  mother's  wits  are  sharpened  to  build  up  her  daughter's 
dowry,  and  an  education  which  will  increase  her  ability  to 
accumulate  will  be  welcomed. 

One  of  the  points  in  this  education  for  young  women  pro- 
posed by  the  French  Government  is  dietetics.  It  is  im- 
portant. It  is  most  important.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  a  human  being,  male  or  female,  than  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  It  is  even  more  important  to  the 
female  than  to  the  male,  because  one  of  her  functions  is  the 
bringing  of  human  beings  into  the  world.  The  possession 
of  a  sound  mind,  working  sanely  in  a  sound  body,  depends 
entirely  upon  what  food  is  put  into  that  body.  Yet  few 
young  women  know  anything  at  all  about  dietetics,  which  is 
the  science  of  food,  or  even  about  the  art  of  preparing  it. 
Young  women  of  good  family  generally  speak  jestingly  of 
their  ignorance  of  matters  culinary,  as  if  it  were  a  praise- 
worthy thing.  It  is  not.  Ignorance  of  such  matters  speaks 
well  for  no  young  woman.  She  expects,  as  a  rule,  to  marry, 
and  she  expects  that  her  husband  will  be  able  to  manage  his 
share  of  the  joint  conjugal  duties.  She  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  hers.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  is  not.  And 
as  to  the  higher  science  of  dietetics,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  cookery  that  astronomy  does  to  star-gazing,  the 
young  woman  of  the  day  is  densely  ignorant.  She  knows 
so  little  about  it  that  when  she  marries  she  generally  allows 
ignorant  domestics  to  poison  her  husband  and  herself  with 
bad  food  badly  cooked  ;  she  partially  poisons  her  breeding  in- 
fant through  her  dietetic  errors  before  it  is  born,  and  then 
finishes  it  off  completely  by  further  dietetic  ignorance  after  it 
is  born.  She  ruins  her  husband's  health  and  her  own  ;  she 
loses  her  complexion,  her  youth,  and  her  beauty  ;  through 
her  ignorance  of  cookery  and  dietetics  she  lays  the  foundation 
1    of  many  grave  and  frequently  fatal  organic  diseases. 

Yet  what  young  woman  does  not  secretly  think  a  knowl- 
edge of  cookery  beneath  her?  And  what  young  woman 
who  reads  these  lines  knows  anything  at  all  about  dietetics  ? 


That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — not  even  a  plea 
in  a  criminal  case — has  been  proved  again  in  a  California 
court  on  the  trial  of  one  Livernash  for  attempt  at  murder. 
The  trial  took  place  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  plea  was  that 
the  accused  was  in  a  condition  of  "auto-hypnotic  somnam- 
bulism." 

This  plea  is  old — more  than  half  a  century  old.  It  was 
first  used  at  the  trial  in  Boston,  fifty  years  ago,  of  young 
Tirrell,  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  and  defended  by 
that  eminent  lawyer  Rufus  Choate,  the  successor  to  Daniel 
Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1841,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  his  time. 
Tirrell  was  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  large  wealth. 
His  crime  was  the  killing  of  a  frail  young  woman  in  her 
own  room  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  shooting  her.  There 
was  no  denial  of  the  facts — the  shooting  was  confessed  by 
Tirrell.  Mr.  Choate  defended  the  case  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary plea  of  somnambulism.  It  was  proved  that  Tirrell  had 
risen  from   his   bed,  near  midnight,  visited  a  livery-stable 


which  he  frequently  patronized,  ordered  a  horse  and  buggy 
for  an  immediate  drive,  and  designated  a  particular  horse  ; 
that  on  being  told  that  this  horse  was  already  engaged,  he 
named  another  for  the  drive  ;  that  he  drove  to  Roxbury  that 
night — only  a  few  miles — and  returned  the  horse  and  buggy 
at  the  Boston  stable  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
committed  the  murder  the  same  morning  before  dawn. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  direct  proof  were  beyond  suc- 
cessful denial.  At  that  time  the  statements  of  defendants 
charged  with  capital  crimes  were  not  allowed  on  trial. 
Choate  comprehended  the  desperate  dilemma  of  his  client. 
The  plea  of  self-defense  was  preposterous  ;  that  of  insanity 
was  without  reasonable  pretence.  The  facts  were  so  clear, 
and  the  proof  so  direct  and  strong,  that  the  community 
looked  for  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  notwithstanding 
the  prominence  of  his  family  and  his  own  social  standing 
and  wealth.  But  by  masterly  argument  and  matchless 
pleading  with  a  jury,  Rufus  Choate  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  twelve  Boston  jurors  that  during  the  hours  in  which 
Tirrell  had  been  absent  from  his  room  on  his  drive  to  Rox- 
bury and  back,  and  in  the  killing  by  shooting,  the  young 
man  had  been  all  the  time  in  somnambulic  trance,  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  actions  and  therefore  irresponsible.  The 
verdict  of  acquittal  startled  Boston  and  shocked  the  country. 
The  audacity  of  the  brilliant  lawyer  amazed  all. 

Years  before,  the  great  New  York  lawyer,  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, had  succeeded  in  the  acquittal  of  Richard  P.  Robinson, 
a  handsome  and  dashing  young  man,  who  had  murdered  the 
beautiful  Helen  Jewett,  another  frail  siren,  by  cruel  blows 
with  a  hatchet ;  but  the  impassioned  plea  of  Hoffman  to  the 
jury  was  simply  against  the  conviction  of  "this  poor  boy." 
The  argument  was  that  Robinson  could  not  have  committed 
so  cruel  a  crime. 

Since  the  Tirrell  trial  and  the  extraordinary  defense  of 
Choate,  strange  and  surprising  pleas  by  celebrated  counsel, 
in  capital  cases,  have  occurred.  It  was  the  genius  of  an 
eminent  California  lawyer  that  devised  the  plea  of  emotional 
insanity  and  gained  acquittal  for  his  client  charged  with  mur- 
der. A  late  plea  is  that  of  hypnotism.  Just  what  hypnotism 
is,  nobody  knows. 

In  the  case  before  the  Sonoma  court,  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. From  the  facts  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
had  prepared  a  bottle  of  quick  poison  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  an  intended  victim  to  drink  of  it ;  that  he  had 
gone  from  his  room  at  a  late  hour  of  night  to  the  office 
of  this  victim,  and  there  demanded  that  he  make  a  will  in 
the  defendant's  favor ;  and  that  on  the  refusal  of  the  victim 
to  comply  on  the  instant  with  this  extraordinary  demand,  the 
defendant  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  several  shots,  severely 
wounding  the  assailed  person.  The  plea  set  up  in  exculpa- 
tion of  the  defendant  is  that  he  was  self-hypnotized,  in  som- 
nambulic trance,  unconscious,  and  not  responsible  for  any  of 
his  acts.  On  the  trial,  medical  experts  gave  testimony  upon 
the  issue,  for  and  against  the  novel  plea.  An  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  trial  was  the  clearing  of  the  court-room,  at  the 
request  of  the  defense,  in  order  that  the  defendant  should  be 
subjected  to  hypnotic  influence  by  one  of  the  medical  experts 
who  was  present  as  a  witness  for  the  defense,  and  the  court 
ordered  the  exclusion  from  the  hall  meantime  of  the  press 
reporters  and  every  one  except  the  court  officers  and  counsel. 

This  was  a  most  remarkable  proceeding.  We  hope  it  will 
never  be  repeated.  Our  courts  of  justice  must  not  degener- 
ate into  raree  shows.  As  for  this  hypnotic  business,  it  is 
dangerous.  It  is  calculated  to  weaken  our  good  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Every  cashier  who  steals 
from  his  employer  will  claim  that  he  did  it  under  hypnotic 
influence.  Every  burglar  will  plead  somnambulism  when 
detected  in  your  plate-closet  at  three  A.  M.  Every  young 
woman  who  has  been  seduced  will  claim  that  her  lover 
hypnotized  her.  And  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Livernash  who 
proffer  poison,  ready-made  wills,  and  revolvers  to  wealthy 
citizens,  will  maintain  that  they  are  merely  suffering  from 
"auto-hypnotic  somnambulism." 

Within  the  last  few  days  several  steamers  carrying  emi- 
grants have  been  detained  at  the  New  York  quarantine 
station.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  President's  procla- 
mation as  to  emigrant  ships  still  holds,  although  the  daily 
journals  have  stopped  talking  about  the  cholera.  Newspaper- 
readers  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  sudden  silence  of 
their  favorite  journals.  The  cause  is  extremely  ludicrous. 
Here  it  is  :  The  large  retail  tradesmen  of  New  York  city, 
who  are  heavy  advertisers,  became  exasperated  at  the  sensa- 
tional "scare-heads"  of  the  New  York  dailies  and  the  gen- 
eral whoop-up  which  those  veracious  sheets  were  indulging 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  pennies  from  cholera- scared 
burghers.  It  was  ruining  the  retail  trade  and  keeping  visit- 
ors away  from  the  city.  The  tradesmen,  therefore,  threat- 
ened to  discontinue  all  their  advertising  unless  the  news- 
papers were  "called  down."  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
those  fearless  and  powerful  journals,  the  daily  press  of  New 
York  city,  came  down   with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  each 


molder  of  public  opinion,  so  far  as  cholera  was  concerned, 
remained  as  silent  as  a  clam. 

But  although,  for  these  very  peculiar  reasons,  the  press 
of  New  York  is  silent  about  the  matter,  the  danger  of 
cholera  invasion  is  still  menaced.  The  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous methods  adopted  in  New  York  harbor  and  at  other 
quarantine  stations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  have  been  effectual 
for  the  present  ;  but  the  danger  still  lurks.  Some  of  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  are  saturated  with  the  germs 
of  cholera.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  terrible  infection  to  lie 
fallow  from  one  year  to  another  and  then  to  break  out  afresh 
with  corresponding  violence  and  fatality.  The  cholera  of 
1S32  again  raged  in  1834  ;  the  cholera  of  1848  was  followed 
by  the  more  dreadful  attack  of  1850-51,  which  ravaged  the 
American  continent  and  caused  the  death  of  thousands  on 
the  plains  and  in  California.  The  danger  still  is  threat- 
ened that  cholera  will  spread  and  rage  in  the  com- 
ing year  throughout  the  East  and  also  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Over  land  and  by  sea  the  pestilence  is  to  be 
dreaded  and  guarded  against.  But  the  danger  is  great- 
est from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the  great  receiving 
ports  of  the  motley  European  immigration  which  daily 
swarms  in  thousands  by  emigrant  steamers  crowded  with 
the  destitute  and  filthy,  the  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  vilest  of 
the  congested  districts  of  Europe.  During  the  recent  cholera 
excitement,  the  emigrant  steamship  companies  suspended 
the  dangerous  traffic.  The  vigorous  American  quarantine 
in  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  forced  the  suspen- 
sion. But  now  that  the  excitement  is  generally  allayed, 
these  same  steamship  companies  are  resuming  the  pesti- 
lent traffic  to  unload  upon  American  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  worst  types  of  emigrants.  Cholera 
germs  linger  on  these  poor  wretches'  persons  and  in  their 
tatters,  to  be  carried  and  to  break  forth  wherever  they 
go.  Quarantine  and  fumigation  are  alike  unable  to  assure 
positive  and  strict  prevention  against  the  danger  of  the 
disease.  The  only  security  is  that  of  absolute  prohibition 
of  their  presence.  It  will  be  a  fearful  calamity  to  undergo 
another  outbreak  of  cholera  like  that  which  raged  early 
in  the  decade  of  1850-60,  and  that  has  scourged  Euro- 
pean countries  within  the  year,  especially  in  view  of  the 
great  fair  at  Chicago  and  the  millions  interested  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad.  The  Congress  to  meet  early  in  De- 
cember should  act  with  promptness  in  such  amendment  of 
the  immigration  laws  as  will  adequately  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  dangers  of  the  vicious  foreign  influx  from  which 
to  breed  pestilence.     The  gates  should  be  closed. 


The  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  Republican 
disaster  are  endless.  While  they  are  profitless,  they  are  in- 
teresting. The  most  probable,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the 
silent  vote  of  the  workingmen  has  caused  the  revolution.  It 
is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  views  of  the  workingmen  of  this 
country  on  great  questions.  The  "labor  organs"  are  few, 
and  read  only  by  their  believers.  The  workingmen  have 
no  forum  in  which  to  voice  their  views.  It  is  evident  that 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  protection  works  them 
harm.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  reach  this  con- 
clusion, but  they  have  done  so.  Take  the  workingmen  of 
Homestead,  for  example.  The  very  town  in  which  they  live 
is  a  creature  of  protection — it  did  not  exist  fifteen  years  ago. 
The,  industry  in  which  they  are  employed  could  not  exist 
without  protection.  Were  English  iron  and  steel  to  be  laid 
down  free  of  duty  in  this  country,  not  a  pound  of  steel  rails 
would  be  rolled  in  Pennsylvania.  Yet  workingmen  in 
Homestead,  who  have  been  receiving  as  high  as  eighteen 
dollars  a  day  for  their  labor,  have  voted  for  free  trade.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  their  frame  of  mind.  Devoutly  we 
hope  that  the  Democrats  vm\\  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  give  us  absolute  free  trade.  If  they  do,  the 
next  four  years  will  be  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  workingmen  of 
America,  but  one  that  they  will  remember. 


The  Third  Congressional  is  the  banner  Republican  dis- 
trict of  California.  Hence  the  Democratic  statesmen  of 
Alameda  County  do  not  yearn  for  the  Congressional  nomina- 
tion. When  it  is  about  to  be  made,  the  war-horses  take  to 
the  woods.  This  year  Warren  English  was  told  that  he 
ought  to  take  it  for  the  good  of  the  party,  and  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope.  Mr.  English  took  the  nomination  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  child  taking  ipecac.  But  the  corner  of  the 
Democratic  cyclone  struck  Alameda  County.  As  we  go  to 
press,  it  has  apparently,  elected  Mr.  English,  who  is  the 
most  amazed  man  in  California.  The  Democratic  war- 
horses  meanwhile  are  slowly  returning  from  the  tall  timber. 

The  percentage  of  fools  in  San  Francisco  is  large.  Fort- 
unately, however,  they  are  not  in  a  majority.  Ellcrt  has 
been  elected  over  O'Donnell,  beating  him  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred votes.  Out  of  fifty-five  thousand  voters,  about  fifteen 
thousand  voted  for  O'Donnell.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  percentage  of"  fools  in  San  Francisco 
twenty-seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  14,  1892. 


THE    HEART    OF    A    STATUE. 

Under  the  spell  of  mystical  tales  and  of  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  the  past,  I  became,  in  early  childhood,  a  victim  to 
that  love  for  antiquity  which  touches  youth  as  with  the 
silencing  finger  of  age.  As  the  ancient  times  sleep  in  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  present  busy  world,  so,  in  my  childish 
mind,  never  awoke  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  activities  of 
to-day  ;  and  so,  too,  as  this  tale  will  show,  has  this  influence 
put  into  an  unwaking  sleep  of  mystery  all  that  my  life  held 
dear.  How  fortunate,  I  thought,  that  a  safe  age  for  travel- 
ing and  sufficient  means  came  together  !  How  differently  I 
think  now  ! 

In  my  twentieth  year,  I  left  home  to  visit  in  body  the 
scenes  through  which  print  had  enabled  my  mind  to  rove. 
With  the  details,  the  discoveries,  the  delving  joys  of  my 
fifteen  years'  tour,  this  narrative  has  naught  to  do  ;  but  in  a 
seemingly  trivial  incident  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Upper  Valley 
of  the  Nile,  it  has  its  fateful  beginning.  One  wanders 
through  that  lovely  vale,  in  which  the  many  monuments  seem 
but  detached  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  past,  as  a 
dreamer,  and  now,  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  events  I  am  to 
relate,  it,  indeed,  floats  in  my  memory  as  the  frightful  visions 
which  throng  a  sleep  induced  by  an  oriental  drug. 

One  day,  toward  the  close  of  my  wanderings,  I  stood  be- 
fore the  white  rock-hewn  temple  of  Abou-Simbul,  or  Abu- 
Simbel,  in  Nubia,  gazing  in  rapt  meditation  upon  one  of  the 
huge  stone  figures  which  for  two  thousand  years  have  quietly 
sat  by  its  portal.  It  was  my  second  visit  to  the  place, 
charmed  back  by  the  face  of  this  one  figure.  Originally 
there  were  four  colossi,  two  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ; 
but  the  upper  portion  of  the  one  next  the  door  on  the  left 
has  broken  and  slipped  away.  This  fracture,  I  may  say,  is 
strikingly  noticeable  here,  for  the  ancient  tomb  is  wonder- 
fully preserved.  The  carvings  are  still  so  sharply  outlined 
and  so  fresh  that,  gazing  upon  them  at  those  places  which 
show  that  the  work  was  suddenly  discontinued,  one  is  almost 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  sculptors  are  only  away  at 
their  meal,  or  enjoying  a  holiday,  and  will  soon  resume  their 
labors. 

It  was  the  serene  face  of  the  companion  to  this  shattered 
statue  which  had  charmed  me  back  from  Alexandria.  It 
was  more  beautiful  than  those  still  preserved  on  the  other 
side  of  the  entrance,  and,  on  my  first  visit,  1  had  stood  for 
hours  trying  to  analyze  its  expression  and  to  fix  in  words 
what  state  of  mind  it  showed.  I  had  returned  to  solve  the 
puzzle,  and,  as  I  stood  there,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  caught 
a  change  in  its  ancient  countenance,  as  if  longing  for  its  com- 
panion had  crept  into  its  stony  heart.  Whether  this  was  my 
imagination,  wrought  up  by  years  of  reading  and  delving 
into  the  obscurities  of  antiquity,  or  whether  it  was  erosion  of 
the  elements,  certain  is  it  that  the  face,  which  had  lured  my 
interest,  haunted  my  sleep,  and  intruded  upon  my  study,  was 
changed.  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be  the  latter  cause,  for  the 
climate  of  Egypt  is  highly  preservative.  Relics  transported 
to  other  climates  have  speedily  crumbled.  This  figure,  with 
hands  resting  idly  by  its  side,  had  sat  unchanged  through 
twenty  centuries  ;  certainly,  in  the  two  months  between  my 
first  and  second  visit,  the  elements  could  not  have  altered  the 
lines  of  its  quiet  face. 

As  I  thus,  in  perplexed  inquiry,  studied  the  face  of 
Rameses,  a  movement  near  the  ground  caught  my  eyes,  and 
looking  down,  I  saw  an  Egyptian  leaning  against  the  ankle 
of  the  broken  statue.  Seeing  that  I  noticed  him,  he  imme- 
diately advanced  and  silently  waited  until  my  scrutiny  ended. 
His  dress,  which  showed  him  to  be  of  the  higher  class,  con- 
sisted of  a  striped  silk  kit/tan,  or  vest,  extending  to  his 
ankles  and  held  to  his  waist  by  a  fine  muslin  girdle.  Over 
this  was  the  gibbeh,  or  outer  coat,  of  fine  texture,  and  upon 
his  head  was  gracefully  wound  a  beautifully  figured  turban. 
He  was  probably  fifty  years  of  age,  sternly  dignified  in  bear- 
ing, and  as  I  looked  upon  his  bronzed  face,  1  lifted  my  eyes 
instinctively  to  the  statue's  countenance  above  me,  and  started, 
amazed  at  the  likeness. 

He  smiled  a  moment,  and,  throwing  the  long,  slit  sleeves 
of  his  kuftan  from  his  right  hand,  he  reached  toward  me  a 
small  oval  casket.  Upon  my  inquiry  as  to  what  it  was,  he 
turned  with  a  reverent  motion  and  pointed  upward  at  the 
stony  face.  Asking  his  meaning,  he  replied,  in  his  own 
tongue,  which  I  will  translate  : 

"  Allah  be  praised,  I  have  made  this  casket  from  a  stone 
fragment  of  the  broken  image.  It  had  broken  from  the 
place  which  in  a  man  is  the  heart.  As  1  examined  the  piece, 
lo  !  I  discovered  a  small  opening,  and  as  I  scraped  the  stone, 
I  found  it  led  into  a  tiny  hollow  into  which  Nile  moisture 
evaporated  from  the  last  overflow  had  collected.  I  cut  care- 
fully around  this  hollow,  leaving  a  thin  wall  of  stone,  thus 
forming  a  little  bottle.  With  what  remained  of  the  fragment 
1  fashioned  this  box,  inlaying  it  with  the  devices  you  see.  I 
now  offer  it  for  sale  to  you  as  a  curious  relic  of  this  land  and 
of  this,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  monuments  of  the  valley. 
I  call  it  the  heart  of  the  statue,  and  it  still  holds  the  liquid. 
Besides  the  curiosity  of  it,  it  has  a  potent  charm,  which  1 
know  not.  I  have  examined  all  the  writings  and  I  find  no 
light,  but  I  fancy  its  potency  must  in  some  way  influence  the 
affections — a  philter  likely,  for  you  must  know  that  Kameses 
the  Strong  and  (ircat  built  the  tombs  in  memory  of  his  love 
for  his  wife  Nefertari." 

He  slipped  the  lid  from  the  casket  and  disclosed  a  tiny 
bottle,  gracefully  shaped  and  elaborately  carved,  resting  in  a 
bed  of  perfumed  reeds  from  the  Nile.  The  strange  article 
caught  my  fancy  as  a  souvenir  of  my  rambles,  then  nearing 
their  close,  and  I  bought  it.  Tim  Egyptian  bent  to  me 
with  an  oriental  salutation,  returned  to  the  ankle  of  the 
statue,  repealed  it,  and  disappeared  into  the  temple. 

My  parents  and  a  young  brother  having  died  in  my  ab- 
sence, no  one  welcomed  me  home  but  my  sister  Agnes, 
whom  I  found  winning  and  beautiful  far  beyond  her  girl- 
hood promise.  She  lived  in  the  sombre  homestead,  with  no 
ompany  save  a  long-trusted  woman-servant,  and  I  saw,  with 
satisfaction,  that  my  return  had  brought  light  into  Ire  gloom 
of  her  life.     From  the  extreme  loneliness  of  the  old  h e, 


and  from  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  few  friends  of  my 
early  manhood  were  scattered  or  dead,  my  visit  promised 
little  pleasure.  How  fatefully  different  from  even  this 
promise  was  the  result !  Immeasurably  better  would  it  have 
been  had  I  dreamed  on  amid  the  tombs  of  the  past ! 

The  one  remaining  friend  mentioned  was  Foster  Marlow, 
the  most  lavishly  gifted  young  man,  mentally  and  physically, 
I  had  ever  known.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who 
have  no  fault  except  it  be  that  of  perfection.  Handsome, 
vivacious,  and  witty,  his  companionship,  apart  from  my 
sister's  loving  attention,  was  the  brightness  of  my  home- 
coming. From  him  I  learned  what,  both  grave  and  gay, 
had  happened  in  my  absence,  and  in  him  I  found  my  most 
attentive  listener  to  my  descriptions  of  ancient  lands  and  to 
the  wonder-tales  1  had  gathered. 

One  evening — how  terribly  is  that  evening  branded  upon 
my  memory  !  It  was  a  soft  June  twilight  when  Marlow 
came  to  the  house.  The  air  was  cloyed  with  the  roses  and 
honeysuckles  that  clambered  over  the  house,  and  heavy 
with  that  summer  languor  which  impels  some  natures  toward 
the  mournful  in  life.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  despondent 
when  he  entered.  He  sank  into  an  easy-chair  by  the 
window  and  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  while  I,  in  a  similar  chair  not  far  from  him,  watched 
the  moonlight  effects  among  the  ivy  leaves  upon  the  eastern 
gable.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  the  cloud 
upon  his  sunny  nature  ;  but  it  seemed  now  to  have  shut  out 
all  the  light.  Few  men  are  so  despondent  over  a  general 
weight  of  trouble — Marlow  was  oppressed  by  one  particular 
grief.  1  did  not  obtrude  a  question,  but  waited  until  he 
chose  to  speak,  which  was  not  long  delayed. 

"  Andrew,"  he  said,  raising  his  head,  "  you  do  not  know 
what  unrequited  love  is,  do  you  ?" 

"No,"  I  answered  ;  "do  you?" 

"  Know  it,"  he  repeated,  gripping  his  hands — a  move- 
ment which  the  diffused  moonlight  showed  me  ;  "  I  know 
nothing  else  now." 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  love  is  unrequited,"  I  asked, 
"  or  have  you  only  a  lover's  fear  that  it  is  not  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  only  too  well." 

"And  the  lady?"  I  ventured,  yielding  slightly  to  a  spirit 
of  jollity  ;  "  is  she  so  handsome,  so  charming,  so  talented, 
so  everything  lovely,  that  a  man  like  you,  Foster,  can  not 
seek  elsewhere  ?  " 

He  glanced  quickly,  with  the  air  of  a  determination  to 
confide.  It  was  a  peculiar  look  he  wore  and  one  which  I 
interpreted  only  too  fully  afterward.  But  changing  his 
mind,  upon  reflection,  he  reclined  again  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
sponded : 

"All  men  may  not  think  so,  but  I  do,  Andrew.  I  be- 
lieve you  would,  too.  No  other  woman  in  this  world  can  be 
to  me  as — as  she  is." 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  Perhaps  I  may  help 
you,  and  the  telling  may  cheer  you." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered  : 

"  No,  not  now.  I  am  too  blue.  I  will  tell  you  all 
again." 

"  Well,  then,  what  can  I  do  to  cheer  you  ?  It  is  no  use 
reminding  a  man  of  your  convictions  of  the  old  adage  of 
the  fish  and  the  sea.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  drive 
away  your  mood  if  I  tell  you  a  strange  thing  that  happened 
to  me  at  the  tomb  of  Abou-Simbul,  in  Nubia?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would.     Please  try  it." 

In  my  effort  to  cheer  him  I  entered  minutely  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  incident  at  the  tomb,  and  concluded  with  a  fan- 
ciful speculation  as  to  the  charm  which  the  Egyptian  said 
the  liquid  in  the  bottle  possessed. 

"  Suppose,"  I  said,  "  it  really  is  one  of  the  old  philters  we 
have  both  read  of.  Suppose  one  drop  of  it  placed  on  the 
brow  or  the  palm  of  your  adored  one  should  cause  her  to 
love  you.     Would  you  try  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not.  I  want  her  to  love  me  of  her  own 
will." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  a  drop  of  it  placed  on 
your  palm  or  your  tongue  would  drive  the  love  for  her  from 
your  heart  or  bring  about  some,  remarkable  transformation, 
would  you  try  it  then  ?" 

He  looked  up  at  me,  and  I  saw  desperation  settle  upon  his 
face  as  he  answered  : 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  greatly  tempted. 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  would  do  anything  to  escape 
the  torture  I  now  suffer.  But,  of  course,  this  is  all  supposi- 
tion. I  am  interested,  though,  in  the  occurrence.  Have  you 
the  casket  here  ? " 

I  lighted  the  gas  and  took  the  casket  from  my  oak 
cabinet.  Sliding  off  the  lid,  I  handed  it  to  Marlow,  who 
gazed  curiously  at  the  little  bottle  in  its  bed  of  Nile  rushes. 
He  lifted  it  out  and  examined  it  closely  in  the  light,  remark- 
ing on  the  skill  displayed  in  its  carving  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  made  from  the  heart-stone  of  a  statue. 

"  The  idea  at  least  is  odd,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  it  on  the 
table,  "  that  this  liquid  should  be  impregnated  with  the  long- 
ing of  that  broken  statue  for  its  old  place  by  the  other's  side. 
But  turn  out  the  gas  again,  please,  and  let  us  sit  in  the  dark. 
It  accords  so  much  better  with  my  feelings." 

I  complied,  and  we  resumed  our  chairs.  How  despair- 
ingly I  remember  now  the  despondency  into  which  he  sank. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  entertain  him.  I  thought  of 
some  merry  tale  to  read  to  cheer  him  and  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility, which  came  fearfully  to  my  mind,  that  he  might  be 
desperate  enough  to  try  the  power  of  the  liquid.  I  turned 
my  head  toward  the  book-case  in  a  far  comer,  trying  to  de- 
cide upon  the  story  for  my  purpose. 

I  could  have  looked  away  but  a  moment,  when  I  felt  a 
sudden  change  in  the  air,  not  a  chilliness  or  a  heat,  but  a 
difference  in  the  air — the  difference  between  the  air  of  one 
land  and  another.  Then  1  became  aware  that  a  soft  odor 
was  stealing  into  the  room,  and  with  that  quickness  with 
which  the  sense  of  smell  darts  the  memory  into  the  past,  my 
mind  recognized  it  as  the  faint  odor  I  had  detected  in  the 
Nile-  Valley.  The  strangeness  of  it  kept  me  still  for  a  few 
moments.  Then,  throwing  off  the  spell,  I  turned  to  ask 
Marlow   if  he  had  noticed  it,  when,  with  a  startled  cry,  1 


leaped  from  my  chair,  for  his  place  by  the  window  was 
vacant.  The  window  was  clearly  outlined,  with  a  square  of 
moonlight  upon  the  floor,  illumining  the  damask  curtain  and 
glistening  from  the  gilt  fastenings. 

But  clearly  and  certainly  as  1  saw  this  and  his  vacant 
chair,  there  rose  between  me  and  it,  like  a  transparent  veil, 
the  towering  white  tomb  of  Abou-Simbul,  with  the  broken 
statue  by  its  portal,  and  beside  it  the  perfect  one  upon  whose 
face  was  the  unsolvable  expression.  I  could  but  look  upon 
it,  spectrally  visible  as  I  had  often  seen  it  in  the  soft  moon- 
light of  the  valley.  And  as  I  looked,  from  the  ankle  of  the 
broken  statue  I  saw  the  same  Egyptian,  in  his  striped  kuftan 
and  flowered  turban,  walk  forward  and  look  at  me.  A 
smile  of  derision  seemed  to  play  over  his  swarthy  face. 
With  a  low  bow,  then,  he  turned  and  vanished  into  the  door 
of  the  tomb,  and  slowly  the  vision  faded,  leaving  me  stand- 
ing in  the  dark  room,  gazing  bewildered  upon  Marlow's 
vacant  chair  by  the  lighted  window. 

Recovering  slowly,  as  from  a  dream,  I  lighted  the  gas 
and  looked  around.  Marlow  had  vanished  ;  his  hat  was 
still  upon  the  table,  while  on  the  floor,  by  the  leg  of  his 
chair,  stood  the  little  botde.  It  had  been  constructed  to 
right  itself  upon  a  fall,  and  I  found  it  still  held  some  of  the 
liquid.  I  stood  a  moment,  tempted  to  toss  it  through  the 
window  ;  but  reflection  showed  me  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it,  for  the  conviction  was  now  fixed  in  my  mind  that  Marlow,' 
hopeless  in  his  love,  had  deliberately  risked  the  charm 
and  had  been  transported,  perhaps  beyond  recall,  to  some 
mysterious  region. 

Who  was  the  woman  he  had  loved,  whose  coldness  had 
driven  him  to  desperation  ?  He  had  never  told  me.  Was 
it  my  duty  to  find  her  and  tell  her  what  had  happened  to 
him?  In  what  legal  responsibility  did  this  terrible  affair 
place  me  ?  These  queries  kept  me  motionless,  and  only  the 
thought  that  possibly  he  had  run  from  the  room  in  his 
agony,  or  even  jumped  from  the  window,  roused  me  to  hope- 
ful action.  I  hurried  around  into  the  grounds,  and  in  the 
moonlight  looked  for  footsteps  under  the  window,  but 
found  none.  Still  influenced  by  hope,  I  rushed  to  his  home, 
but  was  told  that  he  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been  since 
the  early  evening.  The  little  doubt  still  remaining  was 
then  speedily  driven  away  by  a  chilling  recollection  of  the 
vision  of  the  towering  walls  of  Abou-Simbul  and  of  the 
hated  Egyptian.  — 

I  had  grown  to  love  younti  Marlow,  and  the  following 
days  were  dark  with  a  grief  which  was  sharpened  by  the 
perplexities  of  my  positid1  I  suffered  alone,  for  Agnes 
had  gone  away  to  visit  a  schoolmate  in  a  neighboring  city. 
The  news  of  the  disappearance  had  spread  rapidly  and 
widely,  and  I  soon  learned  that  suspicion  was  directed  to- 
ward me.  I  had  previously  known  that,  because  of  its 
sombreness,  our  house  was  looked  upon  with  ill-favor  by 
those  prone  to  superstition,  and  that,  because  of  my  long 
absence  abroad  and  of  my  absorbed  interest  in  the  lore  of 
the  ancient  lands,  I  myself  was  regarded  with  distrust. 
Suspicion  naturally  tends  toward  such  a  man,  so  that  I  was 
not  surprised  to  know  that  upon  the  law  officers  Marlow's 
father  was  urging  a  search  of  our  home  and  my  arrest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to  invite  Marlow's 
father  and  the  district-attorney  of  the  county  to  my  home, 
show  them  the  bottle,  and  fully  explain  the  occurrence.  To- 
ward evening  of  a  day  just  a  week  after  the  disappearance 
they  came,  and  I  had  them  shown  into  my  study,  from  which 
the  charm  had  spirited  my  friend.  Just  as  I  began  to  tell 
my. strange  story,  I  was  summoned  to  another  room,  and 
there  I  found  Agnes  in  distress.     She  had  just  returned. 

"  What  is  this,"  she  asked,  "  about  Mr.  Marlow's  disap- 
pearance  ? " 

"  He  has  been  charmed  away,"  I  replied,  scanning  her 
face  in  some  wonder. 

"  But  how  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Come  with  me  into  the  study.  I  am  about  to  tell  it  all 
to  the  officers  who  are  here  to  arrest  me." 

"  Andrew  !  "  she  cried,  with  increased  agitation,  "  this  is 
horrible.  What  is  this  charm  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Tell  me — 
tell  me." 

I  caught  the  hands  extended  imploringly  toward  me,  and, 
wishing  to  know  if  her  emotion  sprang  from  my  own  peril  or 
from  the  fact,  which  I  had  suddenly  come  to  fear,  that  she 
was  the  woman  Marlow  had  loved,  I  asked  : 

"Agnes,  do  you  know  the  woman  whom  Marlow  loved?" 

"Know  her,"  she  repeated — "know  her?  Yes — yes,  1 
know  her  well." 

"  And  why  did  she  not  love  him  ?  He  was  desperate  in 
his  hopelessness  the  night  he  tried  the  charm.  Has  she  told 
you  why  ? " 

"  She  has  not  told  me  why  she  did  not  love  him,"  she  an- 
swered, with  an  effort  at  restraint ;  "  for  she  loves  him  with 
all  the  devotion  of  a  woman's  heart.  She  is  desperate  her- 
self. It  was  a  misunderstanding  between  them.  It  will  kill 
her." 

"  You  must  go  to  her  and  tell  her  of  it  gently,"  I  said,  be- 
lieving now  that  Agnes's  emotion  was  but  sympathy  for  her 
friend  and  deep  sorrow  for  this  woman,  which  had  grown 
during  the  dreadful  days,  welling  up. 

"  If  she  knows  how  he  has  gone,"  Agnes  said,  "she  will 
come  to  you  and  demand  to  know  where  your  devilish  charm 
has  sent  him.  It  is  a  judgment-on  you  for  meddling  in  these 
unhallowed  studies.  If  you  know  where  he  has  gone,  you 
must  tell  her.  I  myself  will  compel  you.  1 — but  where  is 
the  charm  ?  Show  it  to  me.  Give  it  to  me  that  I  may  go 
to  her  and  let  her  go  where  she  is.  She  will  not  be  denied. 
She  will  risk  anything  to  be  with  him.     Where  is  it  ?  " 

With  great  difficulty  I  pacified  her  and  induced  her  to  go 
with  me  to  the  study.  Her  outbreak  had  set  me  doubting 
again.  Could  it  be  that  it  was  Agnes  poor  Marlow  had 
loved  ?  I  shuddered  at  this  new  horror — the  tragedy  I  had  i 
brought  into  her  life.  Why  had  I  not  remained  and  died  in 
the  East? 

We  found  Marlow's  father  and  the  district-attorney  im- 
patiently waiting.  By  a  strange  chance,  Agnes  took  the 
chair  Marlow  had  occupied  on  the  fatal  night  ;  and  with  a 
look  of  desperate  determination  and  censure,  which  pained 
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me  beyond  words,  she  fixed  her  large  eyes  upon  me.  The 
shadows  were  falling  quietly  as  I  began  my  story.  How 
fitting  it  was  they  should  fall  then.  I  saw  disbelief  growing 
upon  the  faces  of  the  two  men.  Concluding,  I  took  the  stone 
casket  and,  handing  it  to  the  attorney,  told  him  to  examine  it. 
He  and  Mr.  Marlow  complied  increduously,  and  when  they 
returned  it  to  me,  and  I  had  placed  it  on  the  table,  I  said  : 

"You  do  not  believe  me?" 

"  I  do  not,  for  one,"  answered  Mr.  Marlow,  "and  I  shall 
demand  an  examination  of  these  accursed  premises.  The 
body  of  my  murdered  boy  will  be  found  here." 

"  And  I  do  not  believe  this  wild  tale,"  echoed  the  district- 
attorney.     "  We  will  have  the  place  thoroughly  searched." 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  disbelief. 
It  is  natural.  But  there  is  one  way  to  prove  my  assertions. 
That  is  for  me  to  put  myself  voluntarily  under  this  charm. 
Let  it  spirit  me  away.  My  unwitting  instrumentality  in 
bringing  about  this  terrible  calamity  has  made  my  life  un- 
bearable.    If  you  say  so,  I  am  ready." 

The  two  men  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  and  I  waited 
a  few  moments.  Then  I  turned  toward  the  table  to  take  up 
the  bottle,  determined  to  make  the  sacrificial  proof;  but, 
with  a  scream  of  terror,  I  sprang  toward  the  window,  for 
Agnes  was  standing  up,  moving  the  bottle  toward  her  lips. 
Before  I  could  prevent,  some  of  the  liquid  was  upon  her 
tongue,  and,  with  an  eager  cry,  "  Foster,  Foster,  I  am  com- 
ing," she  vanished  from  my  sight. 

Instantly  the  same  change  I  had  felt  before  stole  into  the 
air  of  the  room.  -  The  two  men  uttered  a  sharp,  frightened 
cry,  and,  in  the  fading  light  of  the  evening,  the  three  of  us 
stood  looking  at  the  vision  of  the  tomb  of  Abou-Simbul 
towering  up,  distinctly  as  I  had  ever  seen  it,  with  the  broken 
image  at  the  door,  and  its  companion  wearing  the  same 
serene  look  it  had  maintained  through  twenty  centuries. 
From  the  foot  of  the  shattered  one  again  walked  the 
Egyptian,  and,  with  a  mocking  bow,  he  turned  and  disap- 
peared. Then  slowly  the  great  statues  and  the  tomb  faded 
away,  leaving  us  standing  in  the  darkness  of  a  night  which, 
to  me,  has  never  gone.  Howard  M.  HOKE. 

San   Francisco,  November,  1892. 
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IV  .Duel a. 
From  the  doorway,  Manuela,  in  the  sunny  April  morn. 
Southward  looks,  along  the  valley,     ver  leagues  of  gleaming  corn  ; 
Where  the  mountain's  misty  rampt-c  like   the  wall  of  Eden  towers, 
And  the  isles  of  oak  are  sleeping  on  a  painted  sea  of  flowers. 

All  the  air  is  full  of  music,  for  the  winter  rains  are  o'er, 
And  the  noisy  magpies  chatter  from  the  budding  sycamore  ; 
Blithely  frisk'unnumbered  squirrels,  over  all  the  grassy  slope; 
Where  the  airy  summits  brighten,  nimbly  leaps  the  antelope. 

Gentle  eyes  of  Manuela !  tell  me  wherefore  do  ye  rest 
On  the  oak's  enchanted  islands  and  the  flowery  ocean's  breast? 
Tell  me  wherefore,  down  the  valley,  ye  have  traced  the  highway's  mark 
Far  beyond  the  belts  of  timber,  to  the  mountain-shadows  dark? 

Ah,  the  fragrant  bay  may  blossom  and  the  sprouting  verdure  shine 
With  the  tears  of  amber  dropping  from  the  tassels  of  the  pine, 
And  the  morning's  breath  of  balsam  lightly  brush  her  sunny  cheek — 
Little  recketh  Manuela  of  the  tales  of  spring  they  speak. 

When  the  summer's  burning  solstice  on  the  mountain-harvests  glowed, 
She  had  watched  a  gallant  horseman  riding  down  the  valley  road  ; 
Many  times  she  saw  him  turning,  looking  back  with  parting  thrills, 
Till  amid  her  tears  she  lost  him,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

Ere  the  cloudless  moons  were  over,  he  had  passed  the  Desert's  sand, 
Crossed  the  rushing  Colorado  and  the  wild  Apache  Land, 
And  his  laden  mules  were  driven,  when  the  time  of  rains  began, 
With  the  traders  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  Fair  of  San  Juan. 

Therefore  watches  Manuela — therefore  lightly  doth  she  start, 
When  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps  seems  the  beating  of  her  heart ; 
Not  a  wind  the  green  oak  rustles  or  the  redwood  branches  stirs, 
But  she  hears  the  silver  jingle  of  his  ringing  bit  and  spurs. 

Often,  out  the  hazy  distance,  come  the  horsemen,  day  by  day, 
But  they  come  not  as  Bernardo — she  can  see  it,  far  away  ; 
Well  she  knows  the  airy  gallop  of  his  mettled  alazan, 
Light  as  any  antelope  upon  the  Hills  of  Gavilan. 

She  would  know  him  'mid  a  thousand,  by  his  free  and  gallant  air  ; 
By  the  featly-knit  serape,  such  as  wealthy  traders  wear  ; 
By  his  broidered  calzoneros  and  his  saddle,  gayly  spread, 
With  its  cantle  rimmed  with  silver,  and  its  horn  a  lion's  head. 

None  like  him  the  light  riata  on  the  maddened  bull  can  throw  ; 
None  amid  the  mountain -canons  track  like  him  the  stealthy  doe  ; 
And  at  all  the  Mission  festals,  few  indeed  the  revelers  are 
Who  can  dance  with  him  the  jota,  touch  with  him  the  gay  guitar. 

He  has  said  to  Manuela.  and  the  echoes  linger  still 

In  the  cloisters  of  her  bosom,  with  a  secret,  tender  thrill, 

When  the  bay  again  has  blossomed,  and  the  valley  stands  in  corn, 

Shall  the  bells  of  Santa  Clara  usher  in  the  wedding  morn. 

He  has  pictured  the  procession,  all  in  holiday  attire. 
And  the  laugh  of  bridal  gladness,  when  they  see  the  distant  spire  ; 
Then  their  love  shall  kindle  newly,  and  the  world  be  doubly  fair 
In  the  cool,  delicious  crystal  of  the  summer  morning  air. 

Tender  eyes  of  Manuela !  what  has  dimmed  your  lustrous  beam  ? 
'Tis  a  tear  that  falls  to  glitter  on  the  casket  of  her  dream. 
Ah,  the  eye  of  Love  must  brighten,  if  its  watches  would  be  true, 
For  the  star  is  falsely  mirrored  in  the  rose's  drop  of  dew  ! 

But  her  eager  eyes  rekindle,  and  her  breathless  bosom  thrills, 
As  she  sees  a  horseman  moving  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  : 
Now  in  love  and  fond  thanksgiving  they  may  loose  their  pearly  tides — 
'Tis  the  alazan  that  gallops,  'tis  Bernardo's  self  that  rides ! 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
^•m- 

The  second  son  of  the  Czar,  the  Grand  Duke  George, 
continues  his  peculiar  course  of  treatment  for  pulmonary 
disease.  In  accordance  with  his  physician's  theory  that  a 
low  temperature  tends  to  destroy  the  consumption  bacillus 
and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  tubercles,  the  room  of  the 
royal  patient  is  unpapered  and  bare,  the  mattress  on  his  bed 
thin,  and  the  fires  moderate  in  the  coldest  weather.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  said  to  have  been  checked  ;  but 
his  attendants  suffer  extremely  from  the  cold. 


Sir  Archibald  Gerkie,  of  the  British  Association,  after 
much  careful  thought  and  patient  investigation,  together 
with  a  deal  of  figuring,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

world  is  between  73,000,000  and  650,000,009  years  old, 


GIRL    STUDENTS    IN    PARIS. 

"Sibylla"  on  the  Fair  Americans  of  the   Quartier  Latin. 

"  God  bless  the  American  girl !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  jumped 
into  an  open  cab  that  had  long  been  waiting  for  me  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  at  the  door 
of  the  "  American  Girls'  Club."  The  red-faced  coachman 
stared  stupidly  down  at  me  through  his  blood-shot  eyes,  as 
he  sat  top-heavy  on  the  high  seat  of  his  rickety  victoria, 
and  wondered  how  anybody  could  talk  such  a  barbarous 
language  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dear  old  Paris. 

But "  God  bless  the  American  Girl ! "  I  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing, with  exultation,  as  I  rattled  off  through  the  ugly  streets 
of  that  part  of  the  city  where  students  and  savants,  in  their 
ancient  schools  and  modern  universities,  brew  all  the  learn- 
ing that  France  keeps  on  ever  showering  over  every  clime 
and  country  of  this  wide  world,  and  spreading  the  sacred 
fire  of  scientific  passion  with  that  apostolic  vitality  peculiar 
to  the  French.  How  different  are  the  provincial-looking 
streets  of  the  Quartier  Latin  from  the  new  Paris  that 
surrounds  Napoleon's  "Arch  of  Triumph"  !  There  do  all 
foreigners  seem  to  live  ;  there  all  is  light  and  space  ;  every- 
thing breathes  wealth  and  luxury,  and  art  and  pleasure  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  in  the  old  quarter — where  genius  is  con- 
ceived and  art  is  born,  where  poetry  stammers  its  first 
rhymes — the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  inartistic, 
the  shops  are  poor  and  their  contents  cheap,  the  pavements 
are  badly  kept,  and  barrels  of  dirt  are  often  left  standing  on 
the  door-step  till  late  in  the  day.  The  very  people  over 
there  look  old  and  dusty,  as  they  toil  on  in  their  endless 
struggle. 

The  university  students  alone  give  a  touch  of  youth  and 
life  to  the  scene,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  the  grace- 
ful beret — the  cap  they  have  adopted  to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  a  class,  and  whose  different  colors  designate  the 
various  schools  to  which  their  owners  belong.  Thoughtless, 
as  regards  all  future  trouble,  yet  living  ever  in  dreams  of 
future  glory,  the  student  believes  in  ultimate  success,  and  fills 
this  dark  corner  of  the  city  with  a  halo  of  genius  which  is 
far  more  attractive  to  noble  minds  than  the  glitter  of  the 
new  boulevards.  The  poor  city  is  separated  from  its  rich 
sister  by  the  ever-winding  river,  where,  as  life  runs  on,  the 
disappointed  and  heart-broken  of  both  sides  of  its  banks 
often  find  rest  at  last  by  drowning  their  despair. 

The  reader  is  certainly  not  prepared  to  believe  that  pleasure- 
loving  Americans  live  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  with  the 
Champs-Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  so  near  at  hand, 
and  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  no  less  than  two 
thousand  American  art-students  have  taken  up  their  abode 
there,  occupying,  for  the  most  part,  a  single  bedroom  over- 
looking the  roofs  or  a  forlorn  corner  opening  on  to  a  back 
court-yard,  for  the  double  reason  that  here  they  pay  very 
little  rent  and  find  themselves  within  a  few  steps  of  the  dif- 
ferent art-schools  they  are  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Of 
these  two  thousand  students,  three  or  four  hundred,  at  least, 
belong  to  the  tender  sex.  These  adventurous  young  persons 
seldom  stay  more  than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  in  Europe, 
thus  breaking  up  their  home  studies  and  not  furnishing  them- 
selves with  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  follow  a  requisite 
European  course.  They  are  generally  poor,  besides  which  they 
invariably  come  over  expecting  to  live  on  far  less  than  they 
find  it  possible  to  do,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  many 
unlooked-for  privations.  Living — bare  living — costs  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  great  cities  ;  but  people  in  America 
are  convinced  that  a  franc  is  worth  a  dollar  in  France,  simply 
because  their  rich  cousins  are  always  carrying  home  quanti- 
ties of  goods  and  chattels  from  the  "Bon  Marche"  or  the 
"  Louvre,"  bought  at  absurdly  low  prices  during  their  sum- 
mer tours.  But  the  American  girl,  however  prone  to  ex- 
travagance when  possessing  the  means  thereof,  knows  how 
to  sacrifice  pleasure  if  her  personal  dignity  is  involved.  An 
artist,  who  has  lived  in  this  little  world  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  has  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  much  poverty,  even 
misery,  among  some  of  the  members  of  this  small  American 
colony,  yet  he  has  never  heard  of  one  begging.  On  three  or 
four  occasions  at  most  he  has  been  able  to  help  one  to  re- 
turn home,  and  hgs  been  invariably  paid  back  as  soon  as  his 
protegee  reached  America. 

The  greater  part  of  these  students  are  devoted  to  painting  ; 
musical  adepts  follow  in  point  of  number  ;  then  come 
sculptors  ;  then  medical  students  ;  and  finally,  we  have  a 
few  architectural  pupils.  The  American  medical  girl  student 
is  a  heroine.  No  one  who  has  not  gone  through  the  ordeal 
can  imagine  the  amount  of  sang-froid  required  to  mix  with 
young  Frenchmen  at  a  medical  clinique.  I  have  seen  girls 
driven  nearly  to  desperation  from  injured  pride  at  the  shame- 
ful mockeries  purposely  carried  on  to  insult  their  modesty  by 
these  young  men.  But  these  brave-hearted  creatures  usually 
end  by  winning  the  respect  of  both  teachers  and  companions, 
after  many  long  and  painful  experiences.  The  Delecluge 
Art  School,  No.  84  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs  for  paint- 
ing ;  Collarossi's  for  sculpture,  No.  100  Rue  de  la  Grande 
Chaumiere  for  men — a  No.  18  in  the  same  street  for  girls  ; 
M.  Collin's,  No.  14  Impasse  du  Maine,  and  ConnVs  Plein- 
Air  (out-door  school).  No.  100  Rue  d'Ossos,  are  all  favorites 
with  American  students.  As  for  music,  Massenet  has 
deigned  to  accept  a  few  pupils  ;  Dellesidie  has  always  had  a 
great  many  ;  and  finally,  Mme.  Marchesi,  Mme.  Lagrange, 
Mile.  Augusta  Holmes — the  most  gifted  female  musical  com- 
poser of  the  present  day  in  Europe,  who  is  a  veritable  genius 
— and  Mme.  Colonne,  seem  to  have  monopolized  the  remain- 
ing number. 

These  musical  students  are,  for  the  majority,  teachers  in 
America  who  have  worked  hard  for  several  years  at  home 
in  order  to  save  up  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  great  journey  and  the  boon  of  uninterrupted  study  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Many  come  from  the  Far  West, 
where  their  meagre  talents  are  often  mistaken  for  genius  by 
doting  parents  ;  girls  who  have  painted  a  flower  or  a  passing 
landscape,  and  who  have  come  to  Paris  with  visions  as  vast 

as  their  own  boundless  prairies,  while  the  old  people  at 


home  continue  saving  and  sending  every  penny  to  pave  their 
prodigy's  way  to  fortune  and  celebrity  ;  the  poor  prodigy, 
eating,  meanwhile,  mostly  of  that  delectable  viand  known  in 
French  slang  as  la  vac/te  enragee,  until  at  last,  with  all  illu- 
sions lost,  the  child  goes  back  with  a  long  experience  of 
trouble  and  an  insight  into  her  own  and  her  country's 
ignorance  regarding  art  matters.  Not  a  few  of  these 
young  girls  come  over  with  their  mothers,  and  lead 
perfectly  ideal  lives  dedicated  to  art  and  to  study,  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  pleasures  tasted  by  their  fashionable  com- 
patriots on  the  fashionable  "right  bank,"  where  precious 
time  is  spent  in  buying  new  gowns  or  flirting  with  French 
noblemen,  who  have  taken  good  care  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  American  friends  before  being  pre- 
sented. Thus,  at  the  farewell  reception  given  by  Mrs. 
Newald  to  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure, 
we  counted  no  less  than  seventy  ladies,  mothers  all  to  the 
brave  girls  who  are  hoarding  up  this  old  world's  treasures 
and  secrets  with  tenacious  perseverance.  As  teachers  in 
schools  and  in  private  families  "  out  West"  and  "  down 
South,"  they  will  soon  be  replanting  the  precious  seed  of 
artistic  tradition  in  the  great,  striving,  hard-working,  go- 
ahead  continent,  where,  if  it  be  true  that  science  overcometh 
matter,  woman  seems  called  upon  to  lead  the  way  in  a  day 
not  far  distant. 

But  the  greater  number  of  these  girl  students  have  come 
alone,  and  live  in  single  bedrooms,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, going  out  in  all  weathers  to  take  their  frugal  meals  at 
forlorn  little  cheap  restaurants  known  as  cremeries^  where 
the  food  is  the  reverse  of  nourishing,  or  else  when  they  can 
not  even  afford  this,  cooking  eggs,  etc.,  over  a  spirit  lamp 
and  living  on  canned  meats  and  vegetables.  To  meet  this 
class  especially — to  give  these  girls  a  passing  home,  to  be  a 
friend  to  them  in  need — has  this  American  Girls'  Art  Club 
been  founded.  The  members  themselves  pretend,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  club  at  all,  because  there  is  no  register  kept, 
there  are  no  fees  to  pay,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  regulation 
to  follow.  Yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  a  club,  because  it  procures 
all  the  advantages  of  one,  though  governed  by  the  kindest 
of  practical  rules  that  were  ever  invented  by  Christian 
hearts. 

The  club  such  as  it  is,  covers  the  entire  first  floor  of  No. 
19  Rue  Vavin.  It  is  composed  of  three  bright,  pleasant 
rooms — a  reading-room,  a  sitting-room,  and  a  cloak-room  ; 
the  whole  forms  a  triangular  apartment  that  overlooks  a  long, 
narrow  garden,  running  out  into  one  of  those  irregular 
squares  so  common  in  Paris,  which  are  formed  by  the  re- 
union of  several  converging  streets.  The  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment are  covered  with  light-colored  paper,  the  windows 
opening  on  to  more  air  and  space  than  is  usual  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  The  reading-room  contains  a  small  book-case  and 
a  large  table  covered  with  newspapers  and  magazines  (and 
here  I  would  fain  open  a  parenthesis  and  make  an  appeal  to 
the  kind  hearts  of  editors  and  publishers  in  the  Golden  City 
and  to  private  individuals  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
books  they  have  read,  to  send  a  few  contributions  to  their 
poor  young  compatriots  at  No.  19  Rue  Vavin).  Besides, 
there  are  two  or  three  writing-tables,  with  plenty  of  paper, 
blotting-paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  sitting-room  looks  rather 
bare,  notwithstanding  its  new  piano,  when  not  filled  with 
groups  of  young,  bright  American  faces  ;  and  finally,  the 
cloak-room  is  the  most  useful  of  rooms,  where  as  many 
as  a  hundred  young  women  assemble  daily,  and  in  all 
seasons. 

Every  day,  five-o'clock  tea  is  served,  and  this  hospitable 
act,  taking  place  just  as  the  studios  close,  when  the  young 
students  are  wearied  and  worn  from  hard  and  long  work, 
becomes  naturally  the  rallying  point  of  the  day.  Ladies 
may  receive  their  friends  in  the  sitting-room,  and,  on  Friday 
afternoons,  Mrs.  Newall  presides.  On  Sunday  evenings, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Newall  holds  a  short  service,  and  the  evening 
ends  like  any  social  gathering.  Young  men  are  admitted 
on  Friday  afternoons  and  on  Sunday  evenings,  thus  afford- 
ing ladies  means  of  receiving  their  gentlemen  friends  and 
relatives  with  becoming  dignity.  No  one  belongs  to  the 
club  by  right,  yet  all  American  ladies  have  a  right  to  share 
the  pleasant  hospitality  offered  therein,  while  English  and 
foreign  ladies  who  visit  the  club  are  warmly  welcomed. 
The  club  has  not  yet  celebrated  its  second  anniversary',  and 
counts  already  an  hundred  habituees,  to  say  nothing  of  pass- 
ing visitors. 

The  English  colony  in  Paris  is  so  impressed  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution,  that  it  is  organizing  one,  though  on 
a  different  basis.  It  will  require  yearly  fees  from  all  mem- 
bers, and  references  before  admitting  new  ones,  and  there 
will  probably  exist  a  committee  of  inspectors  and  no  end  of 
cumbersome  rules  and  regulations,  which  will  make  it  very 
comfortable  for  well-to-do  members,  but  will  not  be  likely 
to  offer  the  pleasant  home-feeling  to  the  poor,  struggling 
artist  as  does  the  practical  American  organization. 

At  the  club  lives  Miss  Bradbury,  who  attends  a  morning 
studio  herself,  and  during  the  afternoon  hours  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  students  who  need  advice  or  safe  addresses, 
from  the  doctor  to  the  dressmaker.  Although  the  generos- 
ity and  kind  interest  of  one  of  California's  daughters — Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid — was  of  the  greatest  help  at  the  beginning, 
and  who,  in  a  most  large-hearted  manner,  covers  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  club  ever  since  she  left  Paris,  the  real 
founder  of  this  kind,  modest,  and  unpretending  institution 
is  Mrs.  Newall,  whose  husband  may  be  considered  the 
Christian  apostle  of  the 'American  art-student  colony.  Mr. 
Newall  came  to  Paris  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  the 
head  of  the  little  American  church  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

As  to  the  reports  that  have  circulated  in  the  States  con- 
cerning loose  habits  contracted  by  American  girls  in  Europe, 
they  are  false.  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  American  girl  student  seldom,  if  ever,  forfeits  her  right 
to  the  respect  of  womankind.  Yet  heaven  knows  that  her 
path  is  set  with  difficulties  in  the  corrupt  influences  of 
European  art  studios.  And,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  would 
fain  end  my  letter  with  the  words  that  began  it  :  "  G'~ 
the  American  girl  !  " 

Paris,  October  19, 1892, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  14,  it 


PHILOSOPHICAL    DUELISTS. 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
ACT  I. 

Scene. — Anywhere.  Two  gentlemen.  As  the  curtain  rises, 
the  sound  of  a  blow  is  heard. 

First  Gentleman  [with  a  red  spot  on  his  cheek,  other- 
wise very  pale] — You  have  struck  me. 

Second  Gentleman  [gayfy] — I  intended  to. 

First  Gentleman — I  demand  satisfaction. 

Second  Gentleman — Very  well. 

First  Gentleman — Here  is  my  card. 

Second  Gentleman — Here  is  mine. 


Act  II. 
Scene. — Early   morning  in  the    smoking-room  of  a   club. 
At  one  end  are  the  two  friends  of  the  Challenger,  at  the 
other,  those  of  the  C/ialle  iged. 

First  Friend  of  Challenger  [in  an  undertone  to 
second] — Well,  you  know  what  we  are  to  do — the  affair  must 
be  arranged  amicably,  if  possible. 

Second  Friend  [contemptuously]— Oh,  no  !  impossible. 
We  can  not  ignore  the  blow  altogether. 

First  Friend  of  Challenged  [in  same  lone,  to  sec- 
0/u{] — 1  have  always  thought  our  friend  a  big  coward  ! 
What  do  you  think  he  told  me  this  morning  ?  That  he  was 
ready  to  apologize. 

Second  Friend — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  It's 
quite  ridiculous  !  Besides  I  have  never  yet  been  second  in 
a  duel,  and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  allow  this  chance  to 
slip.     I  want  my  name  in  the  newspapers. 

[  The  four  advance  toward  each  other.] 

First  Friend  of  Challenger  [solemnly] — I  deem  it 
somewhat  superfluous  to  recall  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  affair  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  which  we 
are  now  met.     My  friend,  as  insulted,  demands 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged  [interrupting,  hotly] 
— An  apology  ?     Never  ! 

Second  Friend  of  Challenger — Notatall,  sir.  The 
choice  of  weapons. 

First  Friend  of  Challenger  [softly] — Do  not  for- 
get, gentlemen,  that  we  are  here  to  settle  matters  in  a  friendly 
way 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Exactly  so.  [Con- 
tinuing].    A  duel  to  the  death,  I  suppose  ? 

Second  Friend  ok  Challenger — With  rifles. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Across  a  handker- 
chief. 

First  Friend  of  Challenger  [conciliatingly] — Pis- 
tols, I  think,  at  a  hundred  yards,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

First  Friend  of  Challenged — Just  as  you  please, 
but  let  us  get  the  business  over,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare 
to-day. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged  —  Then  it  is  with 
rifles. 

First  Friend  of  Challenger — No;  not  at  all.  How 
tiresome  you  are  with  your  rifle. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Excuse  me,  but  if 
you  do  not  resent  the  injury,  we  do  ! 

Second  Friend  of  Challenger — How  can  you? 
You  did  not  receive  the  blow. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Quite  so,  but  we 
know  it  was  well  deserved. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenger — Well,  if  the  rifle  is 
not  to  your  taste,  you  can  make  it  knives,  for  all  I  care. 

First  Friend  of  Challenged — Why  not  say  the 
guillotine  at  once?  Nonsense!  Pistols  at  twenty  paces  is 
quite  near  enough.  Two  shots,  and  then  shake  hands.  Is 
that  satisfactory  ?  Don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time,  at  any 
rate  [grumbling],  I  am  beginning  to  feel  hungry. 

The  Other  Three  [in  chorus] — Agreed. 


The  Challenger  [no  less  politely] — I  am  in  no  hurry  ; 

but  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  you [He  makes  the  motion 

of  taking  aim.] 

The  Challenged — I  ?  Oh,  not  at  all !  [After  reflec- 
tion.]    Quite  the  reverse. 

The  Challenger — Just  as  I  feel. 

The  Challenged  [eagerly] — Really  !  Then  why  should 
we  fight  at  all  ?  In  my  opinion,  it's  absurd  !  Two  heads  of 
families  ! — for  you  have  some  children,  have  you  not  ? 

The  Challenger — Not  yet,  but  when  I  get  married 

The  Challenged — Just  my  case  !  Besides,  I  must  ad- 
mit, I  was  too  hasty  the  other  day. 

The  Challenger  [generously] — Please  do  not  men- 
tion it. 

The  Challenged  [gushingly] — Yes  !  Yes,  I  conducted 
myself  like  a  brute  ! 

The  Challenger — Allow  me.  It  was  1,  on  the  con- 
trary  

The  Challenged  [conclusively] — You  are  a  brave  man  ! 
Let  us  go,  if  you  will  allow  me  [with  some  hesitation]  to 
invite  you  to  breakfast. 

The  Challenger — I  was  going  to  propose  it  to  you. 

However [He  stops,  and  then  adds,  undeteriiiinedly] 

And  our  duel  ? 

The  Challenged — Ah,  yes,  our  duel !  [Very  seriously] 
Do  you  know  what  a  duel  is,  sir? 

The  Challenger — Well,  to  me  it  appears  a  sort  of  per- 
formance in  which  men  fight  against  one  another. 

The  Challenged — Good  !  [Pointing  to  the  four  sec- 
onds, who  still  continue  to  tear  the  hair  from  each  other's 
heads.  ]  Are  not  they  fighting  for  us  ?  [  with  perfect  seren- 
ity].    Honor  is  satisfied. 

[Exeunt  the  principals  arm-in-arm.] 

— Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French. 


ACT  III. 
A   Forest. — The  two  principals  in  black  coats,  closely  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  are  casting  glances  at  each  other 
stealthily.     The  seconds,  in  a  circle,  are  drawing  lots 
for  choice  of  pistols. 

The  Challenged  [aside] — He  ought  to  be  a  good  shot. 
How  foolish  of  me  to  have  been  so  free  with  my  hands. 

The  Challencer  [aside,  sorrowfully] — He  has  got 
the  better  of  me.  A  blow  yesterday,  and  to-day  he  is  going 
to  shoot  me  like  a  dog.     How  fierce  he  looks  ! 

First  Friend  of  Challenger  [loading  a  pistol] — 
Sapristi,  what  a  mistake  \  I  have  loaded  with  a  double 
charge  of  powder  ! 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Oh,  never  mind, 
I'll  put  two  balls  into  my  pistol,  and  we'll  cry  quits. 
There  !  mine  is  loaded.     Where  are  the  caps  ? 

Second  Friend  of  Challenger  [innocently  extract- 
ing a  card-board  box  from  his  pocket] — Here  they  are  ! 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged — Why,  what  have 
we  here  ?     Quinine  capsules  ? 

Second  Friend  of  Challenger  [wishing  to  regain 
the  box — Oh,  that's  not  it. 

Second  Friend  of  Challenged  [provokingly] — An 
altogether  unnecessary  prediction. 

Second  Friend  ok  CHALLENGER  —  Prediction  of 
what  ?  Of  the  courage  of  your  friend  ?  |  Pointing  to  the 
Challenged,  whose  teeth  are  chattering  with  fright.  ]  He 
needs  quinine,  or  some  tonic. 

Second   Friend  op  Challenged — An  insult :    sir, 

you  are  a  fool  ! 

Second    Friend   of   Challenger  —  And    you a 

clown  ! 

[They   exchange    blows.      The    two   others   come   to   their 
assistance,  and  the  fight  becomes  a  melee.     It  continues, 
and  the  two  principals,  tired  of  their  solitary  prome- 
nade backwards  and  forwards,  approach  each  other.  ] 
The  Challenged  [to  his  adversary,  very  politely] — 
This  incident  is  most  annoying. 


According  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  valuable  piece  of  property  in  Nassau  Street, 
made  about  a  year  ago  by  a  foreign  banking  house,  was  an 
investment  of  Queen  Victoria's.  "  The  queen  owns  other 
real  estate  in  this  city,"  be  learned  from  a  well-posted  man, 
"  and  she  has  bought  thousands  of  acres  of  land  out  West. 
The  royal  family  of  Germany  has  extensive  investments  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  so  has  the  King  of  Sweden. 
The  ex-Empress  Isabella  of  Spain  owns  several  pieces  of 
property  in  this  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
She  is  a  woman  of  great  foresight.  The  land  on  which  the 
Western  Union  Building  stands  was  once  the  property  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  I  presume  that  she  still  has 
some  investments  here.  King  Humbert  of  Italy  is  reputed 
to  be  a  judicious  buyer  of  property  in  this  country,  and  per- 
sons suspected  of  being  agents  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  have 
been  looking  about  on  this  side  of  the  water  for  first-class 
investments." 


The  mention,  in  some  gossip  from  London,  of  Vicomte 
d'Harcourt's  name  recalls  an  interesting  story  of  Marshal 
MacMahon's  ignorance  of  geography.  When  Henri  Roche- 
fort  escaped  from  New  Caledonia,  the  news  of  his  landing  at 
Sydney  was  conveyed  to  Marshal  MacMahon  by  D'Harcourt, 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  real  president  of  the 
French  Republic.  The  marshal,  much  concerned  by  this 
news,  said  :  lt  This  is  very  serious  ;  we  must  telegraph  at 
once  to  the  United  States  Government  and  see  if  extradition 
can  not  be  obtained."  The  faithful  vicomte  whispered  to 
his  master  :  "  But,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  Sydney  is  not  in 
the  United  States  ;  it  is  in  Australia."  Whereupon  the  mar- 
shal, whose  knowledge  of  geography  had  never  been  very 
extensive,  threw  up  his  arms  and  exclaimed,  in  admiration  : 
"  That  devil  of  a  Harcourt,  he  knows  everything." 


The  room  in  which  Renan  died  was  very  simply  fur- 
nished. A  wooden  bedstead  stood  by  the  single  window, 
near  which  was  the  desk  at  which  he  usually  wrote.  There 
was  a  chest  of  drawers  near  the  fire-place  and  a  small  table 
to  the  right,  and  these,  with  a  few  chairs,  were  the  sole 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
the  great  savant  was  asked  if  he  understood  Hebrew,  and 
he  replied  :  "  Mon  Dieu  !  I  have  been  teaching  it  at  the 
College  de  France  for  twenty-five  years,  but  I  can  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it." 


Persons  who  recall  the  furore  created  in  1859  by  Blondin's 
crossing  of  Niagara  on  a  tight-rope,  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  great  acrobat  is  still  alive,  and,  although  he  is 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  gives  occasional  exhibitions  of 
tight-rope  walking.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gymnast,  and  be- 
gan his  rope-walking  when  only  five  years  old.  He  has 
crossed  Niagara  three  hundred  times.  He  never  uses  a 
safety  net.  He  is  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  night  for  his 
performances. 

-^-♦-•. 

lt  is  not  generally  known  that  six  of  the  famous  Beecher 
family  are  still  living,  and  that  the  oldest,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher, 
recently  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  in  a  quiet  way 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  His  surviving  sisters  are  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Beecher  Perkins  ;  and  the  brothers  are  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beecher,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  of  Elmira. 


The  demoralizing  effect  upon  youngsters  of  the  "  Peck's 
Bad  Boy"  stories  was  sharply  emphasized  in  the  Lutheran- 
isehe  Scliuheitung,  a  Wisconsin  paper,  as  long  ago  as  1884. 
The  article  embodying  this  disapproval  has  been  figuring  in 
the  campaign,  as  Peck  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor. 


RICH    YOUNG    BACHELORS. 


'  Flaneur"  discusses  the  Nets  Spread  for  them  by  Wily  Maidens. 


The  cost  of  shouting  "Vive  la  France!"  one  time  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  fixed  at  twenty  marks.  Joseph 
Eugene  Lemoine,  a  journalist,  who  lives  in  France  but  gave 
utterance  to  his  patriotic  feeling  in  Metz,  has  just  found  this 
out. 


The  wedding  of  Eddie  Gould,  son  of  Jay  Gould,  to  Miss 
Shrady,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shrady,  was  a  pleasant  but  not  an 
ostentatious  affair.  Neither  the  Goulds  nor  the  Shradys  are 
in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  invitations  were  limited.  But 
if  the  billets  pour  /aire  part  were  few,  the  diamonds  were 
many,  and  the  coupons  on  the  bonds  which  on  that  day 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  happy  couple  were  past 
counting.  In  order  to  circumvent  a  premature  escape  of 
Eddie  and  the  bride,  the  front  door  had  been  locked,  and 
when  they  attempted  a  secret  exodus,  a  shower  of  rice  and 
old  slippers  overwhelmed  them  in  the  porch.  People  became 
so  excited  in  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  avalanche  that 
they  tumbled  over  each  other,  and  an  aunt  of  the  bride  broke 
her  leg. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Gould  was  seventeen  on  her  last  birthday. 
She  caught  her  man  at  a  dancing-class  which  used  to  meet 
at  her  house  ;  wherefore  let  no  man  say  hereafter  that  dan- 
cing is  a  frivolous  and  idle  pursuit.  She  is  rather  handsome 
than  a  beauty  ;  but  she  has  a  good  color,  with  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes,  and  a  sweet  disposition.  Her  mother  was 
twice  married,  once  to  a  man  named  Canteen,  and  then  to 
Dr.  Shrady.  The  groom  is  a  tall,  lanky  young  man,  who  is 
not  a  success  at  small  talk,  but  is  very  attentive  to  business, 
and  knows  all  about  stocks.  He  will,  of  course,  presently 
become  a  millionaire,  like  his  brother  George,  who  married 
Edith  Kingdon,  the  actress,  and  has  been  so  happy  with  her 
that  they  have  had  four  children  in  five  years. 

In  these  days,  when  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  son 
of  a  rich  man  to  become  a  spendthrift  and  a  profligate,  the 
family  of  Jay  Gould  do  credit  to  "  the  Wizard."  The  girls 
are  modest,  retiring  young  ladies,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
works  of  intelligent  benevolence.  They  are  not  in  society  or 
their  brothers,  either.  But  that  is  because  they  do  not  choose 
to  belong  to  it.  Wherever  money  or  counsel  will  relieve  dis- 
tress, soothe  sorrow,  or  alleviate  suffering,  one  of  the  Miss 
Goulds  is  sure  to  be  found  with  open  purse  and  kindly  hand. 
The  young  men  are  as  hard  workers  as  if  their  pot-au-feu 
depended  on  their  putting  in  eight  hours  at  the  office.  One 
never  hears  of  their  getting  into  scrapes  or  taking  a  lead  in 
the  wild  vagaries  of  fashion.  They  are  supposed  to  specu- 
late assiduously  in  stocks,  and  to  lose  in  their  operations  a 
large  proportion  of  the  gains  of  their  legitimate  business. 
But  their  father  did  that  before  them.  Du  reste,  who 
knows  ? 

Not  many  of  the  rich  youths  of  the  period  lead  lives  of 
work.  With  the  exception  of  George  Vanderbilt  and  Archie 
Huntington,  none  of  them  are  studiously  inclined.  George 
Vanderbilt,  the  younger  brother  of  Cornelius  and  William 
K.j  who  has  been  for  some  years  the  greatest  catch  in  the 
New  York  matrimonial  market,  has  collected  in  his  North 
Carolina  palace  the  finest  private  library  in  America,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  shut  up  with  his  books.  At 
one  time,  it  is  said  he  thought  the  books  would  be  better 
reading  if  the  fair  daughter  of  Robert  B.  Minturn  were  there 
to  turn  the  page ;  but  the  vision  vanished  into  air,  and  he 
reads  alone,  a  melancholy  man.  Archie  Huntington,  the 
adopted  son  of  ColHs  P.,  was  offered  by  his  father  the  ship- 
yard at  Newport  News — which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world — on  coming  of  age,  three  years  ago.  He  declined 
it  with  thanks,  saying  that  money  bored  him,  and  that  his 
aim  in  life  was  to  write  a  book.  So  he  learned  Arabic,  went 
to  Madrid  and  Cordova,  and  is  busy  deciphering  Arabic 
manuscripts  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  a  history  of 
the  moon  which  shall  supersede  Dozy's  learned  compila- 
tion. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  who  has  never  been  able  to  determine 
whether  the  man-hunt  of  which  he  was  the  object  ended 
happily  or  wearily  for  him  in  his  capture  of  Miss  Willing,  of 
Philadelphia,  does  nothing  ;  for,  after  all,  the  begetting  of  a 
young  Astor  can  hardly  be  considered  an  unexampled  exploit 
Sherman  Martin,  who  is  heir  to  the  Bradley-Martin  estate, 
fell  from  grace  a  few  years  ago  by  marrying  a  girl  from  a 
London  music-hall ;  he  is  understood  to  have  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  to  be  living  somewhere  on  your  side  of  the 
continent.  Another  of  the  jeunesse  dort'e,  Lispenard  Stewart, 
has  varied  the  monotony  of  fashionable  life  by  going  into 
politics.  He  is  a  State  senator,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  the  issues  of  the  da)*.  As  he  is  the  surviving  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Rhinelander  family,  and  is  a  millionaire  in 
his  own  right,  he  has  been  assiduously  stalked  by  every 
debutante  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  he  has  had  two 
guardian  angels  in  the  persons  of  his  maiden  aunts,  the  Miss 
Rhinelanders,  who  secretly  believe  that  if  divine  Providence 
had  foreseen  his  case,  a  woman  would  have  been  created 
specially  for  the  honor  of  his  espousal. 

As  he  is  one  of  the  best  leaders  of  the  german  in  the  city, 
he  has,  times  without  number,  passed  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  flirtation,  and  the  story  goes  that,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  was  badly  hit.  The  successful  archer  was 
Miss  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  the  daughter  of  the  great  dry- 
goods  man.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  confided  the  fact  of  his 
wound — which  was  bleeding — to  his  aunts.  They  demanded 
that  the  lady  be  trotted  out  bcTore  them  for  inspection.  A 
meeting  was  arranged.  Miss  Leiter  bore  the  ordeal  suc- 
cessfully. There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  either  with  her 
face,  or  with  her  figure,  or  with  her  breeding,  or  with  her 
wit.  The  maiden  ladies  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  admixture 
of  the  pure  Rhinelander  blood  with  the  common  fluid  which 
fills  the  veins  of  dry-goods  dealers  and  Chicagoans.  But 
they  accepted  the  decree  of  fate,  and  cried,  with  one  voice  : 
"Stewart,  you  may  propose."  He  did  propose,  and — was 
refused. 

Our  gilded  youth  are  not  so  dissolute  as  the  correspond- 
ing class  in  England.  But  neither  do  they  furnish  as  many 
examples  of  young  men  who,  being  under  no  necessity  to 
work  for  a  living,  devote  their  time  and  their  abilities  to  the 
pursuit  of  politics,  or  letters,  or  science.  FLANEUR. 

Nii\\    \okk,  November  2,  1892. 
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"THE    DUSKY    ONE." 

"Piccadilly"   writes  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  English  Home. 

In  these  our  days  American  women  have  become  a  dis- 
tinct feature  in  English  society.  The  "  stranger  "  is  always 
well  dressed,  nearly  always  rich,  often  vei'y  pretty,  and  gen- 
erally amusing,  and,  as  such,  has  appealed  irresistibly  to  our 
aristocrats,  many  of  whom,  beginning  with  our  dukes,  have 
been  drawn  as  prizes  by  their  transatlantic  cousins.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  Lord  Abinger  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
took  unto  themselves  American  wives,  Americans  were 
looked  upon  as  curious  beings  who  had  come  to  upset  all 
the  equilibrium  of  domestic  happiness,  but  now  one  can 
hardly  number  the  pretty,  clever,  and  fashionable  American 
hostesses  of  this  country,  among  whom,  perhaps,  none  are 
more  handsome  or  more  clever  than  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  wife. 

The  present  residence  of  the  Churchills  is  in  Connaught 
Place,  but  they  have  often  thought  of  changing  their  locale, 
as  it  is  in  rather  an  ordinary  quarter,  lying  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  May  fair,  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park.  Again,  sit- 
uated as  it  is  within  the  ward  of  Paddington,  they  are  placed 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  constituency  which  Lord  Ran- 
dolph represents  in  Parliament,  and  so  very  accessible  that 
excuses  are  of  no  avail ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  advan- 
tages, and  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  park,  the  warm  south- 
ern exposure,  and  the  wide  view  across  London  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  always  proved  powerful  attractions  and  forcible 
temptations  to  retain  their  abode. 

The  gloomy,  almost  forbidding,  outward  aspect  of  the 
house  materially  belies  the  coziness  and  brightness  of  the 
interior.  I  n  fact,  one  is  far  from  being  prepared  for  the  look 
of  homeliness  and  comfort  that  greets  you  as  the  door  opens 
upon  a  vestibule  and  hall  hung  with  portieres  and  furnished 
with  old  oak  cabinets,  chests,  and  chairs,  with  here  and  there 
some  quaint  foreign  curio  or  trophy  from  lands  unknown  to 
the  commonplace  traveler.  Many .  souvenirs  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph's Russian  tour  are  displayed,  too — one  of  the  most 
noticeable  being  a  large  trunk,  or  box,  with  a  high,  rounded 
top,  painted  a  bright  sea-green,  and  secured  by  gilt  straps 
and  buckles.  To  the  right  is  a  small  snuggery,  or  morning 
room,  bearing  conspicuous  signs  of  daily  occupancy  and  con- 
stant use  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  walls, 
curtains,  and  furniture  are  of  a  light  olive-green ;  a 
bright  fire  burns  in  the  low  grate,  before  which  stands 
an  old  Chippendale  screen,  and,  in  all  probability,  within 
the  fender  will  repose  a  most  unsociable  Skye  terrier, 
in  whose  long,  silken,  hairy  coat,  were  it  not  for  its 
method  of  progression,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discern 
"  the  t'other  end  from  which."  The  floor  of  the  apartment 
is  of  polished  parquetry,  and  is  covered  with  valuable  Persian 
rugs  and  mats  of  all  sorts.  At  right  angles  with  the  fire- 
place stands  a  substantial-looking  writing-table,  which  is 
flanked  by  a  tall  three-fold  screen  of  blue  plush,  fitted  with 
a  copper-wired  letter-rack,  generally  filled  with  Primrose 
League  documents  or  Parliamentary  papers,  while  in  the 
opposite  corner  is  a  palette-table  well  stocked  with  brushes, 
tubes,  and  all  the  working  paraphernalia  of  an  artist.  A 
low,  two-cornered  couch  fills  one  angle  of  the  room,  above 
which  is  a  swinging  canopy  of  black  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold — of  Japanese  origin — and  a  second  writing-table  is 
pushed  away  to  the  left,  upon  which  stands  a  large  Men- 
delssohn photograph  of  Lady  Randolph  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Moreton  Frewen.  The  door  is  draped  in  oriental  silk — a 
white  ground,  embroidered  in  birds  and  flowers  in  pale 
shades  of  blue  and  pink — and  above  the  mantel-shelf 
hangs  Carlo  Dolce's  "  Reading  Magdalen,"  with  a  re- 
markable portrait  of  two  Marlborough  relatives— a  boy  and 
a  girl  in  the  costume  of  last  century — above  it.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  window  are  suspended  two  scarlet  silk 
panels,  heavily  ornamented  in  Japanese  gold,  and  between 
them  a  long  mirror  and  the  picture  of  a  favorite  racer. 
Advantageous  accessories  are  introduced,  here  and  there,  in 
the  shape  of  old  bronzes,  oriental  jars,  Eastern  curios, 
books,  magazines,  lithographs,  caricatures  from  Punch  and 
Vanity  Fair,  and  a  curious  set  of  German  etchings,  printed 
in  blue  and  framed  in  crimson  mounts. 

Passing  through  the  hall,  the  walls  of  the  wide  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  first  floor  are  found  to  be  lined  with 
etchings,  engravings,  mezzotints,  and  photographs.  The 
drawing-room  is  then  reached.  It  is  a  long,  pleasant  room, 
with  three  large  windows  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Ladies'  Mile  and  the  Serpentine  further  off.  The  walls  are 
hung  in  pale  amber-tinted  paper,  the  draperies  being  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  color,  with  undercurtains  of  faint 
sea-green  "  Liberty "  silk,  while  some  of  the  many  old 
paintings  that  adorn  the  room  look  as  though  they  had  but 
left  the  stately  galleries  at  palatial  Blenheim.  One  end  is 
occupied  by  a  grand  piano,  covered  with  a  dull  pink  silk 
cloth,  richly  embroidered  by  Eastern  experts,  and  upon  it 
stands  a  copy  of  the  famous  Ansidei  Madonna — once  the 
glory  of  Blenheim,  but  sold  to  the  nation  by  its  ducal  owner 
— with  a  cabinet  photograph  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  beside 
it.  In  one  corner  is  a  marqueterie  escritoire,  and  behind  it, 
at  right  angles,  is  placed  an  Empire  screen  of  glass  framed 
in  silk,  making  a  cozy  corner  on  either  side.  Another  large 
folding  screen  stands  against  the  wall,  covered  in  dull-blue 
plush,  upon  which  is  arranged  a  very  rare  collection  of  old 
colored  prints,  replicas  in  miniature  of  the  "  Rubenses "  of 
the  Louvre.  There  are  two  portraits  of  Lady  Randolph  on 
easels  in  the  room.  For  one,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  exhibition  of  1890,  she  sat  to  the  young  artist, 
Mezzara,  whose  studio  in  Paris  is  already  an  established  art- 
centre,  while  the  other,  for  which  Lady  Randolph  gave  no 
sittings,  is  a  water-color  sketch  in  a  costume  of  the  Watteau 
period,  by  another  favorite  French  portrait  -  painter.  In 
regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  salon — the  chairs,  couches, 
sofas,  ottomans,  and  the  like — it  is  of  no  special  period  or 
stick,  but  comprises  many  varied  shapes,  textures,  and  hues, 
and  as  each  article  has  been  selected  personally  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  her  many  wanderings,  the  pieces   partake 


of  the  nature  of  pleasing  souvenirs.  Lady  Randolph 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New 
York.  In  personal  appearance  she  is  very  distinguished — 
tall,  graceful,  and  dignified.  Of  decidedly  a  Southern  type, 
her  coloring  is  warm,  though  lacking  in  any  vivid  tints.  She 
has  soft,  dusky  hair  which  rolls  back  in  natural  waves  from 
a  well-modeled  forehead  ;  her  eyes  are  dark  and  expressive  ; 
the  lines  of  mouth  and  lips  are  cleanly  cut,  and  her  chin  short, 
round,  and  determined.  Like  many  other  American  girls, 
Miss  Jerome's  education  was  completed  at  Paris,  but  the 
family's  stay  there  was  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Commune,  and  they  decided  to  come  to  England  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  The  autumn  season  was  spent  at  Cowes, 
and  there  Miss  Jerome  met  her  husband.  The  acquaintance 
soon  led  to  an  engagement  and  marriage,  since  which  event 
Lady  Randolph  has  paid  only  occasional  flying  visits  to  her 
native  country. 

Although  not  actually  a  leader  of  society,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  more  popular,  at  all  events,  in  the  lively  set,  than 
"Jenny  Jerome,"  or,  as  she  is  more  universally  called,  "the 
dusky  one."  Still  she  has  now  given  up  society  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  term — that  is,  she  never  appears  at  large 
social  gatherings,  unless  it  is  a  political  one  that  may  be  of 
some  use  to  "  Randolph  "  ;  but,  all  the  same,  very  few,  smart, 
small  dinners  are  considered  perfect  without  her  ;  and  her 
set  is  certainly  the  most  sparkling,  the  most  amusing,  the 
best  dressed,  and  the  most  chic  in  town.  She  is  quite  happy 
in  her  husband's  position,  her  own  fortune  and  personality, 
takes  no  trouble  to  make  friends,  and  trips  merrily  along  that 
path  of  pleasure  which  makes  up  the  life  of  so  many  of  her 
countrywomen. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  for  a  moment  supposed  she  is  a 
frivolous,  empty-headed  pleasure-seeker.  She  is  a  perfect 
pianist,  and  an  excellent  painter,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
her  set,  though  without  a  touch  of  the  "  blue-stocking."  She 
repudiates  the  idea  of  being  at  all  a  female  politician  ;  but 
she  exercises,  nevertheless,  some  influence  in  political  circles, 
and  has  more  than  once  done  loyal  service  to  the  Conserva- 
tive party  at  contested  elections.  Her  exertions,  abetted  by 
her  personal  appearance,  were  distinct  and  telling  factors  in 
returning  her  husband,  a  year  after  their  marriage,  as  Mem- 
ber for  Woodstock,  and  since  the  critical  time  in  1885 — 
which  followed  closely  on  her  husband's  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India — she  has  been  recognized 
throughout  all  England  as  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of 
the  "Primrose  Dames." 

Like  all  very  pretty  women,  she  is  by  far  a  greater  favorite 
with  men  than  with  her  envying  sisters,  and  her  unconven- 
tionality  may  present  opportunities  for  invidious  remark. 
The  heir-apparent  once  admired  her  most  enthusiastically — 
if  he  does  not  do  so  still — and,  naturally,  scandal-mongers 
made  the  most  of  it.  They  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  on  this 
account  that  Lord  Randolph  so  suddenly  accepted  the  com- 
mission that  took  him  to  Africa,  and  that  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  thereupon  dispelled  suspicion  by  favoring  an  in- 
timacy with  her  future  sovereign's  son  and  heir,  Prince 
Eddie,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  who  became  madly 
infatuated  with  her.  But  that  did  not  hurt  her  reputation 
very  much,  and  as  an  especial  favorite  with  the  queen — who, 
by  the  way,  invested  her  with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India  seven  years  ago — she  has  as  yet  very  little  to  fear  from 
any  outside  calumniators.  Piccadilly.. 

London,  October  18,  1892. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Two  of  the  most  prominent  and  learned  professors  of  the 
University  of  Budapest  came  very  near  engaging  in  a  duel 
over  a  very  strange  and  senseless  cause.  Dr.  Heinrich  and 
Dr.  Ballagi  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  correct  way  in  which 
to  spell  the  name  of  the  famous  prince  of  the  Huns,  the 
former  maintaining  that  it  should  be  spelled  Attila,  while  the 
latter  insisted  that  it  should  have  but  one  "  t " — Atilla.  The 
controversy  became  very  warm  and  personalities  were 
dragged  in.  Finally  Dr.  Ballagi  sent  a  challenge  to  Dr. 
Heinrich,  and  each  appointed  two  friends  to  meet  and  decide 
how,  when,  and  where  the  controversy  should  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  code  of  honor.  The  four  gentlemen 
met,  and,  after  investigating  the  facts,  decided  that  Dr.  Hein- 
rich had  said  nothing  reflecting  upon  the  honor  of  Dr. 
Ballagi,  and  that  a  personal  encounter  was  uncalled  for. 


The  Dowager- Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  at  daggers  drawn 
with  her  step-children.  The  present  duke  has  turned  her 
"bag  and  baggage"  out  of  the  dower  house  near  Trentham, 
and,  considering  all  things,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
did.  The  dowager's  visit  to  this  country  evidently  taught 
her  to  regard  the  interviewer  with  less  horror  than  most 
English  people  do,  for  she  has  been  pouring  her  woes  into 
the  ears  of  a  reporter  on  a  provincial  paper,  and  has  told 
him  she  intends  to  wash  the  dirty  linen  of  the  Leverson- 
Gower  family  in  a  court  of  law. 


Colonel  Cody,  with  his  Indians  and  cowboys,  has  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  His  tour  in  Europe  began  five  years 
ago,  and  has  brought  him  in  a  net  gain  of  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  Cody  and  his  troupe  will  appear  in  Chicago  next 
year,  and  then  he  proposes  to  retire  from  public  life,  as  also 
does  his  business  partner,  Nate  Salsbury,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  clever  comedian. 


In  the  introduction  to  the  newly  published  book  of  stories 
by  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin,  there  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  poet's  last  moments  as  he  lay  dying  after  his  duel  with 
Dantes,  the  officer  who  had  insulted  his  wife.  Pushkin  has 
been  called  the  Byron  of  Russia.  He  died  young — early  in 
the  century — and  left  behind  him  poems  much  in  the  style 
of  the  British  bard's. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Osby-Hunter,  an  eccentric  old  lady  who 
died  recently  in  London,  forgot  to  leave  anything  substantial 
for  her  relatives,  but  bequeathed  five  hundred  pounds  per 
year  to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  parrot.  In  a  codicil,  five 
hundred  pounds  were  added  with  which  to  buy  the  parrot  a 
new  cage. 


Mrs.  Macbeth,  an  Englishwoman  and  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  practices  riding  after  fox-hounds 
astride  of  her  horse,  clad  in  knee-breeches,  gaiters,  and  a 
divided  skirt. 

Mr.  Labouchere  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  destroyed  a  mass  of  his  letters  and  manu- 
scripts a  few  years  ago  in  a  fit  of  alarm  caused  by  his  read- 
ing Professor  Froude's  "  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle." 

The  French  papers  have  been  full  of  accounts  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  Due  d' Orleans  and  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  granddaughters,  these  reports  having  arisen  in 
consequence  of  his  "forthcoming  visit  to  Balmoral";  but 
there  is  no  truth  in  them. 

Mme.  Patti,  it  is  said,  will  sign  her  name  for  collectors 
only  at  the  very  top  of  the  page.  Once  she  signed  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  page,  and  soon  afterward  the  leaf  was 
further  embellished  with  the  words,  "  I  promise  to  pay  at 
sight  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds." 

John  Brisben  Walker,  the  magazine  owner  and  editor,  is 
said  to  have  sold  recently  a  piece  of  Denver  property  for  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  which  less  than  ten 
years  ago  he  paid  only  one  thousand  five  hundred.  Some 
thirteen  years  or  so  ago  Mr.  Walker  edited  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  Colorado,  and  was  not  rich. 

Verdi,  the  composer,  has  set  his  heart  on  having  the  great 
French  baritone,  Maurel,  for  the  leading  role  in  his  new 
opera,  "  Falstaff."  But  it  is  reported  in  Rome  that  Signor 
Ricordi,  the  publisher,  who  was  delegated  to  conduct  the 
necessary  negotiations,  finds  that  the  Frenchman  will  charge 
a  fabulous  price  for  his  services,  and  it  does  not  seem  prac- 
ticable to  agree  to  the  terms  demanded.  In  consequence, 
Verdi  is  said  to  be  much  depressed  in  spirits. 

One  of  the  penalties  of  the  poet  Whittier's  fame  was  that 
people  persisted  in  naming  towns,  and  streets,  and  children 
after  him,  despite  his  gentle  protest.  When,  some  years 
ago,  the  poet  received  word  from  a  friend  in  Virginia,  a  lady, 
that  she  had  named  a  street  in  a  new  town  for  him,  and  had 
set  aside  a  plot  of  ground  for  his  use,  he  replied  that  during 
the  same  week  three  streets  or  villages  had  been  given  his 
name,  and  each  had  been  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  town- 
lots.  "  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer,"  added 
the  poet,  "  I  shall  be  land  poor." 

One  of  the  souvenirs  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  brought 
back  from  her  Oriental  tour  is  a  sword  which  was  presented 
to  her,  dripping  with  blood,  at  Canton.  It  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  executioner,  during  Mrs.  Potter's  stay  in  Canton,  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  nineteen  pirates,  and  though  the  actress 
refused  a  pressing  invitation  to  witness  the  act  of  execution, 
she  accepted  the  weapon  as  a  rare  trophy  of  mandarin 
methods  of  justice.  It  hangs  above  her  mantel  now,  in 
company  with  an  Australian  boomerang  and  a  Turkish 
scimiter. 

The  Czar's  physical  strength,  like  his  gigantic  stature,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  European  monarch.  He  is 
especially  fond  of  boxing,  at  which  he  is  very  skillful,  but  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  induce  any  member  of  the  court  circle  to 
stand  up  before  his  sledge-hammer  pounding.  The  possibil- 
ity of  offending  his  imperial  majesty  by  returning  his  heavy 
blows  with  interest  prevents  those  who  might  do  so  from  ac- 
cepting his  challenges,  and  others  are  probably  mindful  of 
the  fate  of  the  young  aide-de-camp  whom  the  Czar  knocked 
down  and  killed  with  his  fists  because  he  suspected  the  youth 
of  murderous  designs. 

Of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Tennyson's  physician,  it  is  related 
that,  when  thirty  years  ago  the  apparently  very  delicate 
young  doctor  applied  for  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  Hospital,  the  grayheads  of  that  institution  said 
among  each  other  :  "  Let  us  give  the  place  to  the  poor 
devil  of  a  Scot  ;'he  won't  last  long,  and  it  will  please  him." 
Now,  all  the  medical  men,  all  the  nurses,  all  the  attendants, 
who  were  Sir  Andrew's  contemporaries  at  the  London 
Hospital  are  dead,  and  the  "  poor  devil  of  a  Scot  "  is  a 
jovial,  healthy-looking  man,  who  has  worked  harder  than 
most,  and  who  still  upholds,  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  his 
chosen  motto,  "  Labor  Vitas  Vita  Est." 

Albert  Millaud,  who  died  suddenly  in  Paris  the  other  day, 
will  be  long  remembered  in  that  city  and  among  lovers  of  wit 
and  humor  everywhere.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
banker,  Millaud,  who  founded  the  Petit  Journal,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  some  volumes  of  clever  verse.  But 
his  celebrity  is  mainly  due  to  his  collaboration  with  Offen- 
bach, for  whom  he  wrote  the  librettos  of  "The  Creole"  and 
"  Madame  PArchiduc,"  and,  later  on,  for  the  delightfully 
amusing  plays  which  he  contrived  for  Mme.  Judic.  In 
latter  years  he  was  a  constant  contributor  of  sparkling  satiric 
verse  on  local  subjects  and  people  to  the  columns  of  the 
sprightly  Figaro.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  money  which 
he  and  Mme.  Judic  made  by  their  plays  was  recently  lost 
in  an  unfortunate  mining-stock  speculation. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  recent  general  convention 
of  Episcopalians,  at  Baltimore,  was  that  most  of  the  bishops 
present  possessed  the  size  and  stature  that  usually  character- 
ize members  of  the  episcopate.  This  fact  recalled  to  one  of 
the  delegates  the  story  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
an  English  lecturer  once  found  himself.  He  was  lecturing, 
before  a  Yorkshire  audience,  on  American  characteristics, 
and  dilated  on  the  small  physique  of  Americans.  It  hap- 
pened that  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Rev.  Dr.  McYicker,  of  Philadelphia,  were  present, 
and  each  of  these  gentlemen  rose  and  exhibited  himself  as 
an  American  whose  stature  did  not  excite  remark  among  his 
countrymen.  As  the  shortest  of  them,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
six  feet  tall,  and  Dr.  McVicker  nearly  half  a  foot 
visible  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  remarks  d^- 
th*  speaker,  and  he  left  the  platform  in  confusion. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
William  Doxey,  of  this  city,  will  publish  imme- 
diately a  volume  of  literary  essays  by  the  late  Judge 
T.  H.  Rearden,  entided  "  Petrarch,  and  Other 
Essavs."  The  book  will  contain  a  portrait  and  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  will  be  well 
printed  from  type  and  handsomely  bound.  A 
special  edition,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  on 
Van  Geldcr  paper,  will  also  be  issued.  It  is  pro- 
posed during  the  next  year  to  publish  "  Lesbian 
Lyrics  ;  the  Fragments  of  Alceus  and  Sappho," 
upon  the  editing  and  annotating  of  which  Judge 
Rearden  spent  his  most  serious  literary  efforts 
during  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Mary  •  Hartwell  Catherwood's  new  novel  is 
entitled  "  Old  Kaskasia."  The  first  installment  will 
appear  in  the  January  number  of  the  Atlantic. 

An  important  advantage  to  the  United  States  of 
the  new  copyright  became  apparent  last  week,  when 
the  English  edition  of  an  English  author's  book  ap- 
peared from  American  presses.  To  acquire  copy- 
right in  the  United  States,  a  book  must  be  manufact- 
ured in  this  country. 

Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume  of  poems,  "The 
Death  of  Oenone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other 
Poems,"  has  just  been  published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.  Among  the  other  new  books  brought  out  by 
the  same  house  are  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "The 
Beauties  of  Nature."  the  Dryburgh  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  three  new  novels — '*  Under 
Pressure  :  Scenes  from  Roman  Life,"  by  Marchesa 
Theodoli  ;  "  Helen  Treveryan  ;  or,  The  Ruling 
Race."  by  John  Roy  ;  and  "  Don  Orsino,"  by 
Marion  Crawford. 

Andrew  Lang  says  that  there  are  not  many  people 
now,  perhaps  none,  who  can  write  really  good  fairy 
tales,  "  because  they  do  not  believe  enough  in  their 
own  stories,  and  because  they  want  to  be  wittier  than 
it  has  pleased  heaven  to  make  them." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  new  novel  of  New  York 
society,  "  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune,"  is  begun  as  a 
serial  in  the  November  Century.  This  number  also 
contains :  * 

"The  Letters  of  General  Sherman  and  Senator  John 
Sherman,  written  just  before  the  War,"  edited  by  General 
Sherman"s  daughter;  "  Does  the  Bible  Contain  Scientific 
Errors?"  by  Professor  Shields,  of  Princeton  ;  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  Edward  Eggleston  write  of  Parkman,  the 
hL-torian  ;  Archibald  Forbes  tells  of  "  What  I  saw  of  the 
Paris  Commune,"  supplemented  by  "What  an  American 
1  ",irl  Saw  of  the  Commune  "  ;  Bishop  Potter  writes  on  what 
should  be  done  with  the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday;  Edgar 
Wilson  Nye  ("  Bill  Nye")  contributes  an  "  Autobiography 
of  an  Editor  ;  "  Road-Coaching  up  to  Date,"  is  described 
by  T.  Suffem  Taller  "  ;  "  The  Rowdy,"  by  Octave  Thanet, 
"  An  Old- Fashioned  Thanksgiving,"  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  and  "  The  New  Mdkber  of  the  Club,"  by  Brander 
Matthews,  are  complete  in  this  number;  Massenet,  the 
French  composer,  contributes  an  interesting  biographical 
paper ;  A  workingman  contributes  "  Plain  Words  to  Work- 
ingmen";  "To  Gipsyland,"  is  one  of  several  richly  illus- 
trated articles ;  and  there  are  poems  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  etc. 

M.  Renan  left  no  memoirs,  being  as  averse  to  the 
display  of  private  life  in  books  as  was  Tennyson. 
The  best  of  his  mind,  the  Frenchman  used  to  say, 
was  in  his  books  intended  for  publication.  It  was  his 
wish  that  not  even  his  correspondence  should  get 
into  print. 

Bishop  Potter's  recent  utterance  on  the  subject  of 
"  Sunday  and  the  Columbian  Exposition  "  has  been 
widelv  quoted.  He  has  written  for  the  November 
Century  an  article  on  "Some  Exposition  Uses  of 
Sunday,"  in  which  he  not  only  advocates  keeping 
the  fair  open  on  Sunday,  but  makes  some  practical 
suggestions  which,  if  they  are  carried  out,  will  make 
the  exposition  do  its  highest  educational  and  moral 
work  on  that  day. 

The  estate  of  the  poet  Whittier  is  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
copyrights  on  his  works  give  now  an  income  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  value 
of  the  estate  largely  exceeds  any  estimate  made  by 
his  friends. 

Edmund  Clarence,  Stedman's  series  of  essays  on 
"  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry"  is  shortly  to 
be  issued  uniformly  with  the  "  Victorian  Poets,"  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  same  publishers  an- 
nounce, also,  "  David  Alden's  Daughter  and  Other 
Stories  of  Colonial  Times,"  by  Jane  G.  Austin,  and 
"  At  the  Beautiful  Gate  and  Other  Songs  of  Faith," 
by  Lucy  Larcom. 

Stephen  Bonsai  is  rapidly  completing,  in  London, 
a  book  on  his  adventures  in  Morocco.  His  health  is 
very  much  broken  in  consequence  of  what  he  en- 
dured in  his  ride  from  Fez  to  the  coast,  and  so  far 
the  English  doctors  have  given  him  no  relief.  He  is 
only  able  to  He  on  a  couch  and  dictate  to  a  stenogra- 
pher. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  the  issue  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  by  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.  D., 
entitled  "The  Lost  Atlantis,  and  Other  Ethno- 
graphic Studies."     It  contains  essays  on    "Trade 

and  Commerce  in  the  Stone  Age. rv-  J    ihetic 

Faculty    in    Aboriginal    Races,"    "  Hybridity    and 
Heredity,"  etc. 

It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  most  humorous  of 
Douglas  Jen-old's  sayings  did  not  appear  in  the  pages 
c'  Punch,  but  was  uttered  at  one  of  the  renowned 
weekly  dinners  of  the  staff  of  that  paper.  At  a 
period  when  (he  pages  of  the  periodical  had  been 


for  some  weeks  considered  unusually  lethargic  and 
dull,  Jerrold  stated  that  a  young  friend  had  consider- 
ably upset  his  equilibrium  by  asking  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  start  a  comic 
Punch. 

New    Publications. 

"In  Blue  Creek  Canon."  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray, 
is  a  story  about  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  mining-camp.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.25;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  Monica,  the  Mesa  Maiden,"  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  H. 
Raymond,  is  a  story  the  scene  of  which  is  in  Southern 
California— a  resort  for  American  tourists  near  San 
Diego.  The  local  color  is  well  done,  and  the  story 
is  one  of  many  adventures  and  complications,  put 
together  with  ingenuity  and  skill.  Published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Ignatius  Donnelly's  latest  vagary  is  "  The  Golden 
Bottle,"  in  which  he  narrates  the  dream  of  a  Kansas 
youth — the  finding  of  the  '.'  philosopher's  stone"  and 
the  subsequent  regeneration  of  the  world  on  a  paper- 
money  basis,  with  State  ownership  of  railroads 
and  other  devices  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses. 
Published  by  the  D.  D.  Merrill  Company.  St.  Paul ; 
price,  Si  .25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page's  classic  litde  story  of  the 
South,  "Marse  Chan,"  has  been  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  pictures  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  which  admir- 
ably supplement  the  text  in  telling  the  faithful  old 
negro's  pathetic  story  of  love  and  pride  in  the  war- 
times, and,  handsomely  printed,  it  is  published  as  a 
holiday  volume  by  Charles  Scribners's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Poseidon's  Paradise,"  by  Elizabeth  G.  Birk- 
maier,  is  a  romance  of  Atlantis.  The  lost  continent 
and  its  people  are  reconstituted  by  the  author  after 
evidently  careful  research  in  the  various  sources  of 
information  about  this  fabled  land,  and  a  love  story 
imparts  the  necessary  continuous  interest  to  the  tale. 
Published  by  the  Clemens^  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"  Dorothy  Q."  is  the  dtle  of  a  pretty  volume,  similar 
to  "  The  One-Hoss  Shay  "  as  it  was  issued  last  year  ; 
it  contains  three  popular  poems  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  "Dorothy  Q.,"  "A  Ballad  of  the  Boston 
Tea-Party,"  and  "  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle  in  his  most  effective  manner.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

There  are  a  dozen  readable  tales  of  Puritan  men 
and  maidens  in  "  David  Alden's  Daughter  and 
Other  Stories  of  Colonial  Times,"  by  Jane  G.  Austin. 
The  author  has  taken  her  plots  from  among  the 
many  curious  and  picturesque  incidents  in  the  early 
history  of  the  old  New  England  families,  and  her 
character-drawing  and  reconstruction  of  the  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thought  of  the  time  are  quite 
vivid.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Play  in  Provence"  is  the  latest  product  of  that 
notable  literary  union,  Joseph  Pennell  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  They  describe  the  games 
and  religious  festivals  of  the  Provencals,  she  in 
pleasant  text  and  he  with  the  pen-sketches  he  does 
so  well.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  "The  Grand 
Arrival  of  the  Bulls,"  "  Les  Courses — The  Fight," 
"The  Ferrade,"  "The  Water  Tournament,"  and 
"  Le  Moulin  de  Daudet."  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York ;  price,  $1.50 ;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upbam  &  Co. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  an  intelligent  person  to 
write  a  dull  novel  of  a  society  in  which  a  young  girl 
is  unexpectedly  told  by  her  mother  to  "  pin  up  vour 
braids,  for  you  are  betrothed,"  as  is  one  of  the  twin 
sisters  who  are  the  heroines  of  "Under  Pressure," 
by  the  Marchesa  Theodoli.  The  author  is  evidendy 
a  foreigner  who  has  lived  long  in  the  Rome  she 
paints  with  so  firm  a  hand,  and  her  pictures  of 
Italian  society  and  religion  are  very  entertaining. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning," 
by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  is  a  particularlv  timely 
book  just  now,  for  a  very  interesting  third  of  the 
pages  have  to  do  with  the  late  laureate.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  met  these  famous  men  of  whom  she  writes  in 
the  house  of  her  father,  the  great  Thackeray,  and 
she  chats  of  them  brightly  and  pleasantly.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits  and  sketches  of 
the  homes  and  favorite  haunts  of  these  three  great 
men.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancofi  Company. 

A  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  Anne  Reeve 
Aldrich  has  just  been  published,  with  the  title 
"  Songs  about  Life,  Love,  and  Death."  When  this 
exceptionally  promising  young  woman— she  was  only 
twenty-six— died,  last  June,  the  Argonaut  printed  a 
half-dozen  of  her  poems,  which  our  readers  may  re- 
call. The  poems  in  this  new  volume  arc  in  the  same 
vein—"  chiefly  in  a  minor  key,"  she  hersell  has  said 
—but  they  are  characterized  by  clearer  and  deeper 
thought  and  more  polished  literary  form.  The  pe- 
nultimate poem,  "  Death  at  Daybreak,"  wai  dictated 


from  her  death-bed  on  the  night  that  preceded  her  j 
death  at  dawn.      Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  " 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price.  $1-25  '•  for  sale  bv  A-  M* 
Robertson. 

Seven  short  stories  for  children  are  contained  in 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  latest  book,  "The  Clocks  of 
Rondaine."  The  initial  story,  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  book,  tells  of  a  little  maiden  who  is  much  per- 
turbed to  find  that  all  the  clocks  of  the  city  are 
wrong,  as  her  own  time-piece  tells  her,  and  so  gets 
herself  into  trouble  in  her  attempts  to  have  them 
set  right.  "A  Fortunate  Opening"  refers  to  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  which  does  not  sink  her, 
and  through  which  a  man  and  his  wife  manage  to 
return  after  they  and  all  the  other  passengers  had 
taken  to  the  boat- ;  these  two  take  the  ship  into  port 
and  secure  heavy  salvage.  The  other  tales  are 
equally  Stocktonian,  and  all  are  well  illustrated. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York ; 
price.  $1.50  :  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  and 
by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  engravings  from  paintings  by  the  old  Italian 
masters  which  the  famous  American  wood-engraver. 
Timothy  Cole,  has  been  contributing  to  the  Century 
for  several  years  past,  have  been  collected  and  are 
now  issued  in  a  handsome  book  of  three  hundred 
pages,  entitled  "Old  Italian  Masters  Engraved  by 
Timothy  Cole."  There  are  sixty-seven  of  these  en- 
gravings, each  of  which  Mr.  Cole  engraved  in  the 
presence  of  the  original,  after  having  had  it  photo- 
graphed on  the  block,  and  to  each  he  has  appended 
some  brief  comment,  while  W.J.  Stilhnan,  a  well- 
known  Roman  art-critic,  has  furnished  several  chap- 
ters of  interesting  historical  notes.  The  book  is  a 
very  important  and  valuable  addition  to  the  bibli- 
ography of  art,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  best  style  of  the 
De  Vinne  press  and  handsomely  bound.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $10.00  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

The  series  of  papers  on  old  London  which  Walter 
Besant  has  been  contributing  to  one  of  the  maga- 
zines have  been  collected  and  appear  in  a  handsome 
volume  entitled  "London."  In  it  Mr.  Besant  gives 
us  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  citizens  of  London,  in 
the  streets  and  in  their  homes,  from  the  period  of  the 
Romans  down  to  the  second  George's  day.  He  has 
delved  deep  into  old  chronicles  and  Riley's  "  Ex- 
tracts from  the  City  Records,"  and,  piecing  together 
with  infinite  skill  the  shreds  of  information  gathered 
from  so  many  sources,  he  has  constructed  an  histor- 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Nature  and  Ele- 
ments of  Poetry. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 

MAN,  author  of  "  Victorian  Poets,"  "  Poets 
of  America,"  etc.     With  a  Topical  Analy- 
sis in  the  margin,' and  a  full  Analytical  In- 
dex.    Bound  in  a  new  and  attractive  style  ; 
also    uniform   with    Mr.    Stedman's  other 
books.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Stedman  has  brought  to  this  work  his 
maturest  thought,  and  has  given  to  it  his  ut- 
most grace  of  style,  so  that  in  treatment  and 
manner   it  is  eminently  worthy  of  its  great 
theme. 

David  Alden's  Daugh- 
ter, and  Other  Stories 
of  Colonial  Times. 

By  Jane  G.  Austin,  author  of 

"Standish  of  Standish,"   "Betty  Alden," 
"A  Nameless  Nobleman,"  "Dr.  Le  Baron 
and  his  Daughters,"  etc.      i6mo,  $1.25. 
A  book  of  excellent  stories,  each  represent- 
ing some  noteworthy  character  or  incident 
or  aspect  of  the  Colonial  times  which   Mrs. 
Austin  understands  and  describes  so  well. 

At  the  Beautiful  Gate, 
and  Other  Songs  of 
Faith. 

By  Lucy  Larcom,  i6mo,  $1.00. 

Full  flexible  morocco,  $3.00. 

The  very  essence  of  faith,  hope,  and  love 
pervades  these  poems,  and  will  render  them 
peculiarly  welcome  and  helpful. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


ical  panorama  in  which  we  see  almost  all  classes  of 
London  society  in  the  earliest  days  of  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Normans,  and  under  the  Plantagenets, 
Tudors,  and  Stewarts.  The  book  contains  manv 
illustrations  showing  architectural  remains  and 
archaeological  relics.  Published  bv  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York  ;  price,  $3.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 
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The  Death  of  Oenone, 
Akbar's  Dream, 

And  Other  Poems, 

Uniform  with  "  The  Foresters." 

16rao,  cloth,  $1.25. 

***  I-arge  Paper  Edition,  printed  on  Hand-Made 
Paper.  Limited  to  200  Copies.  For  price  apply  to 
the  booksellers. 

"  There  is  as  much  of  sadness  as  of  pleasure  in 
the  feeling  with  which  one  takes  up  this  new  volume 
of  poems.  It  is  the  swan-song  of  a  great  poet  ;  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  book  is  entirely  new. 
There  is  some  rare  music  in  it,  and  some  songs  that 
none  but  he  could  have  sung." — C/iicago  Tribune. 


By    the     Right.     Hon.    Sir  JOHN     LUBBOCK, 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature 

And  the  Wonders  of  the  World  We  Live  In.  By 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. 
With  numerous  illustrations  and  full-page  plates. 
Uniform  with  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Life." 

12mo,  cloth.,  gilt,  SI. 50. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life 

By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.    New  edi- 
tion.    i2mo,  cHih,  gilt,  $1.25. 

The  Dryburgh  Edition  of  the 

Waverley  Novels 

To  be  completed   in  25  volumes.     Illustrated  with 

250  wood  engravings,  specially  drawn  by  eminent 

artists. 

Subscribers'  names  are  now  being  received  by  alt 
booksellers  and  by  the  publishers.     Each  volume  will 
be  promptly  delivered  monthly  as  published. 
Vol.  I.    Waverley.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Green. 
Price,  $1.25.     Now  ready. 

***  Large  Paper  Limited  Edition,  on  Hand-Made 
Paper.     For  price  apply  to  the  booksellers. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Under  Pressure 

Scenes  from  Roman  Life 

By  the  Marchesa  Theodoli. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

"The  story  is  written  with  admirable  distinction 
and  taste,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  actuality.  People 
who  have  read  Mr.  Crawford's  '  Saracinesca"  chron- 
icles will  be  interested  in  "  Under  Pressure,"  which 
deals  with  similar  conditions  from  another  point  of 
view." — Boston  Beacon. 


Helen  Treveryan ; 

or,  The  Ruling  Race 

By  John  Roy. 
lSino.  cloth,  $1,00. 


F.     Marion    Crawford's     New     Novel    Ready 
Next  "Week. 

Don  Orsino 

A  Sequel  to  "Saracinesca"  and  " Sant'  llario." 
Uniform  with  the  new  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  works. 

t'.'ni...  cloth.  St. 00. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  young  men  sat  about  a  round  table  smok- 
ing and  sipping  after-dinner  coffee,  and  their  lalk  fell 
upon  women.  It  is  thus  reported  in  the  New  York 
World:  "I  read  in  a  paper,  the  other  day,"  said 
one,  "  that  young  men  don't  marry  as  much  now  as 
they  used  to.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ? " 
"  They  don't  many  as  young  now  as  they  used  to, 
because — oh,  well,  because  it  costs  more  to  live,  and 
a  man  hasn't  made  enough  for  two  until  he  has 
reached  thirty-three  or  four,  and  the  girls  have  too 
good  a  time  at  home  to  want  to  marry  until  they 
have  had  their  fling.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Girls 
have  just  as  good  a  time  as  we  do,  you  know,  and 
everything  is  paid  for — no  debts,  or  notes,  or  duns, 
or  anything  of  that  sort."  "'  Well,  now,"  said  the 
first  speaker  to  the  second,  "  why  don't  you  marry  ? 
You  have  a  pretty  decent  income — quite  enough  for 
two.  The  waste  would  never  get  beyond  the 
threshold,  at  all  events,  and  you  just  said,  a  few 
minutes  ago.  that  you  were  sick  and  tired  of  knock- 
ing about ;  that  you  had  done  it  all,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  new  to  do,  and  that  you  were  tired  of 
clubs,  hated  restaurants  and  apartments,  and  were 
generally  bored  to  death.  Now,  why  not  marry  and 
have  a  house  and  home  of  your  own  and  be  a  useful 
member  of  society?"  "To  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  the  one  addressed,  "  I'm  afraid  to.  I'm  afraid 
that  I  shouldn't  like  it.  That  if  my  wife  was  very- 
good,  and  very  loving,  and  of  the  dinging-vine  kind, 
that  I  should  be  worried  and  bored  ;  and,  then,  if 
she  was.  handsome,  and  extravagant,  and  accustomed 
to  a  lot  of  society  and  admiration,  why  she  would 
want  to  keep  it  up,  and  dine  out  all  the  time,  and  go 
to  dances.  I  don't  say  I'd  blame  her,  only  I  should 
be  of  no  importance.  1  should  simply  develop  into 
a  supporter  of  a  family,  a  man  who  went  down-town 
every  day  and  did  some  mysterious  thing  called 
'  business,'  and  then  came  home  with  some  money  at 
night.  Now,  if  I  could  find  some  nice  companion- 
able  "     "  That's  it,"  broke  in  the  third,  who  had 

not  yet  spoken  ;  "  that's  what  I  want — a  companion- 
able girl,  a  good  feller,  one  who  has  had  brothers, 
and  knows  what  men  are,  and  how  they  will  smoke 
all  over  the  house,  and  don't  always  come  home  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  ;  and  will  see  the  funny  side 
of  things,  and  not  be  hysterical,  and  fussy,  and 
complaining,  or  haughty  and  superior.  When  you 
find  that  sort  of  a  girl,  just  tell  me." 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  New 
York  on  "  The  Tendencies  of  Modem  Society,"  paid 
her  respects  to  Lady  Jeune's  attacks  on  English  so- 
ciety and  the  American  girls  who  are  noticed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Sherwood  declared  that, 
while  money  bought  entrance  for  Americans  in  Eng- 
land sometimes,  it  also  did  the  same  for  English 
people  in  England.  If  an  American  girl — bright, 
witty,  wealthy,  and  well  educated — sometimes  enliv- 
ened the  jaded  taste  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  an 
invitation  to  Marlborough  House  resulted,  there  was 
no  reason  to  cry  out  against  it.  Then,  if  smart 
enough,  the  girl  certainly  had  a  right  to  make  use  of 
the  acquaintances  she  made  there  to  gain  other 
friends.  Mrs.  Sherwood  declared  there  were  no  such 
scandals  in  America  as  in  England.  Society  here — 
real  society — was  composed  of  the  best  educated  and 
most  refined  people,  and  because  there  were  some 
snobs,  that  was  no  reason  to  conclude  that  society 
was  composed  of  them.  Society  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  snobs  any  more  than  an  ocean 
should  be  judged  by  the  drift  thrown  up  on  the 
shore.  In  England  there  was  a  set — exclusive,  dig- 
nified, wealthy — where  entrance  could  not  be  pur- 
chased bv  money.  There  was  a  corresponding  set 
here  in  America  that  was  gradually  growing  greater. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  declared  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  was  the  constant  depreciation  of  society  by  it- 
self— the  epigrammatic,  clever-tongued  depreciation 
that  found  utterance  in  thousands  of  bon-mots  from 
witty  women.  It  was  becoming  the  style,  since 
young  women  were  expected  to  be  bright  and  witty, 
for  young  men  to  appear  stupid.  In  regard  to 
scandals  in  New  York  and  Washington,  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood declared  her  belief  that  in  the  capitals  of  no 
other  country  of  the  world  was  there  to  be  found  a 
society  so  free  from  rottenness  and  vice  as  in  the 
United  States.  Abroad,  women  of  rank  had  their 
circles  of  admirers  openly. 

There  was  never  a  great  man  yet.  perhaps,  except 
Napoleon  the  Great  (declares  a  writer  in  Black  and 
WhiU),  to  whom  his  clothes  were  not  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  than  pleasure  or  profit.  Napoleon,  it  is 
well  known,  made  political  capital  out  of  the  Red- 
ingote gris  ;  and  his  gorgeous  and  effective  corona- 
tion robes  were  the  result  of  a  council  of  state  at 
which  great  painters  and  great  actors  were  his  coun- 
cilors. Lord  Tennyson  studied  comfort,  but  secured 
acertain  dignity-  and  picturesque n ess  with  his  slouched 
hat,  cloak,  and  falling  collar.  Renan  considered  com- 
fort alone,  and  comfort  with  him  often  carried  shab- 
biness  in  its  train.  He  wore  a  coat  when  he  worked 
in  his  library  which  was  rather  a  collocation  of  tatters 
than  a  coat.  When  the  news  came  to  Renan  that 
the  Duke  of  Aumale  had  become  his  colleague  at  the 
Academy,  the  great  French  author  was  among  his 
books  and  wearing  this  extremely  ragged  coat.  He 
did  not  stay  to  change  it,  but  carried  his  congratula- 
tions and  his  coat  straight  to  the  duke.    "  I  could 


I  not  make  out,"  he  said  to  his  wife  when  be  came 
[  back,  "  how.it  was  I  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
|  the  duke's."     Madame   Renan   thought   she    could 
I  guess.    A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  Dean 
Stanley,  but  it  testifies  rather  to  this  good  man's  sim- 
plicity than  his  indifference  to  dress  and  appearance. 
"  I  never  in  my  life,"  he  told  his  wife  after  a  sermon 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  "so  touched  the  congrega- 
tion.   They  were  entranced  ;  every  eye  was  upon  me 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last."     "  No  wonder,"  said 
Lady  Augusta  ;  "  your  gloves  were  inside  your  hat, 
and  when  you  took  it  off  they  remained  on  the  top 
of  your  head  all  through  the  sermon."    The  dean 
was  remarkable  for  a  very  scanty  use  of  action  in 
preaching. 

This  article,  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent, is  on  the  same  topic  as>one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts editorials  in  this  issue ;  but  it  came  to  hand 
after  the  editorial  was  written.  It  is  reproduced  here 
as  being  strongly  corroborative  of  the  Argonaut's 
views:  "Englishmen  in  business  do  not  let  their 
wives  know  what  trade  risks  they  are  running,  or 
what  dangers  are  ahead,"  she  says.  "Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  kept  from  the  Frenchwoman  by  her 
matrimonial  partner.  She  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
chief  business  person  of  the  firm.  Thus,  the  wife  of 
the  artist  takes  upon  herself  the  whole  commercial 
work  of  the  association,  drawing  buyers  to  the  studio, 
calling  on  journalists  who  may  help  him  to  climb  to 
fame,  making  out  bills,  and  to  the  best  of  her  ability 
freeing  her  partner  from  the  prose  of  life  to  allow 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  art.  Her  diplo- 
matic cleverness  is  taxed  in  hunting  after  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  him.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  regarded  a  promising  painter  who  got 
married  as  lost  to  art,  or.  at  any  rate,  certain  never 
to  be  famous.  The  converse  view  is  taken  in  Paris. 
The  wife  looks  better  than  the  husband  could  for  in- 
vestments for  his  earnings.  Mme.  Coquelin  invests 
all  the  money  made  by  the  famous  actor,  who  calls 
her  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  French- 
woman can.  finesse,  and  understands  that  every  truth 
is  not  to  be  blurted  out.  Still,  there  is  a  splendid 
frankness  in  the  way  in  which  she  goes  forward 
on  whatever  path  she  is  following.  That  sort  of 
snobbism  that  Thackeray  tried  to  write  down  has 
no  hold  on  her.  No  attempt  is  made  by  her 
to  pass  herself  off  for  having  a  larger  income 
than  she  really  enjoys.  I  have  often  admired 
the  freedom  from  snobbish  pretension  of  the 
wife  of  many  a  young  professional  man.  and 
have  known  some  such  who  were  qualified  by  good 
looks,  education,  and  fairly  good  dowries  to  play  or- 
namental parts  in  fife.  But  they  preferred  to  throw 
in  their  lots  with  those  of  struggling  men  of  ability, 
who,  if  rich  in  well-founded  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
their  respective  walks  of  life,  were  far  too  poor  to 
keep  up  a  genteel  establishment.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  highly  accomplished  wife  of  a  rising 
young  banister  preparing  and  serving  a  dinner 
for  a  dozen  friends,  and  playing  the  part  of  hostess 
with  a  good  grace?  There  was  no  bungling  in 
either  the  cooking  or  the  service,  nor  any  cross- 
ness or  flurry.  The  husband,  I  may  add,  helped  in 
many  ways  before  the  guests  arrived.  1  was  asked 
for  a  particular  reason  to  come  early,  and  found  him 
laying  the  cloth.  He  arranged  the  butter  and 
radishes  and  went  out  on  errands.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  persons  in  Europe  were  expected.  One 
was  the  illustrious  German  chemist  Hoffman  and  an- 
other an  Italian  statesman.  Men  in  France  go  in 
for  high  art ;  women  for  art  applied  to  industry.  If 
one  looks  into  the  reason  why  the  French  and  the 
American  women  are  the  best  dressed,  one  must 
trace  it  to  their  clear  perceptions  and  strong  purpose. 
Neatness  is  significant  of  a  well-braced  will,  as  shown 
in  attention  to  dress  and  in  keeping  it  in  conformity 
with  a  given  standard.  Slipshod  shoes,  crumpled 
skirts,  and  untidiness  are  an  evidence  of  moral  flab- 
biness  which  one  rarely  finds  in  the  garments  of  the 
Frenchwoman." 


America,  and  yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they 
accorded  so  much  respect  and  deference. 


There  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  love-letters  of 
actresses,  like  their  costumes  and  scandals,  are  largely 
imaginary,  and  are  conceived  for  the  highly  neces- 
sary purpose  of  revenue  only.  This  suspicion  will 
not  be  removed  (says  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin)  by 
what  Miss  Johnstone  Bennett  says  on  this  subject. 
In  an  experience  of  some  years  on  the  stage,  she  says 
that  none  of  those  tender  missives  have  reached  her, 
which  is  a  remarkable  confession  for  any  actress  to 
make.  It  might  easily  be  explained  by  some  of  the 
others  on  the  ground  that  Miss  Bennett  has  not  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  remarkable  beauty  or  one 
who  sedulously  catered  to  the  class  that  rush  into 
poetry  whenever  they  behold  a  pretty  neck  or  a 
graceful  ankle  ;  but  she  does  not  stop  with  the  decla- 
ration that  she  has  never  received  such  a  letter  her- 
self. In  all  the  time  that  she  has  been  on  the  stage 
she  says  she  never  actually  came  in  contact  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  although  her  acquaintance  with 
actresses  is  naturally  very  wide.  Some  inquirv  into 
the  subject  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  this 
young  woman  says.  There  are  many  actresses  who 
receive  amatory  letters  from  scatter-brained  men  and 
doubtless  many  others  who  receive  similar  missives 
from  dudes  and  other  harmless  people.  The  burden 
of  most  of  the  letters  which  reputable  actresses  receive 
does  not  relate  to  the  tender  passion.  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska,  Mary  Anderson,  Julia  Marlowe,  and  others  of 
that  class  find  their  mails  heavy  very  many  times 
with  messages  from  strangers  of  both  sexes  ;  but  it  is 
with  communications  of  a  different  sort.  They  are 
overrun  with  appeals  for  advice  as  to  what  must  be 
done  in  order  to  become  successful  stars,  and  that  is 
about  all  they  are  troubled  with. 
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will  cure  you. 


Dorflinger's  American  Cut  Glass 
Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and   Holiday  Gifts.      Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 
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"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  IVA  TERS." 

"Its  long-continued 
and  world-wide  use 
attests  its  merit." 

NEW  YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

February*  13th,  1S92. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specially 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing;  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of   Fall  and  , 
Winter  Neck  Dress,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 


BALDTVTf   &  HA3IMONT>, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 


English  ladies,  who  have  had  occasion  to  reside  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  complain  bitterly  of  the  want 
of  gendemanly  courtesy  and  deference  to  woman- 
kind which  characterizes  the  native  Australian.  It  is 
not  denied  by  any  one.  male  or  female,  who  has  lived 
in  the  colonies,  that  the  conduct  of  the  men,  especi- 
ally the  voung  men,  is  characterized  by  an  offensive 
boorishness  that  is  utterly  unknown  either  in  Europe 
or  America.  Ladies  complain  that  men,  rushing 
hurriedlv  along  the  street,  come  into  collision  with 
them  and  knock  them  on  one  side  without  a  word  of 
apologv.  If  there  is  the  slightest  pressure  for  en- 
trance into  a  railway  train,  the  men  push  in  before 
the  women,  using  their  superior  strength  in  the  most 
unmanly  manner.  This  is  not  only  recognized  by- 
European  visitors,  but  is  the  subject  of  indignant 
comment  by  the  better  class  of  colonists  and  the 
papers  which  represent  them.  The  Melbourne  Sun, 
writing  on  this  subject,  laments  that  the  emancipated 
woman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  her  position,  should  be  treated  with  the  de- 
gree of  rudeness  which  marks  the  typical  young  Aus- 
tralian. Speaking  of  women,  it  says:  "She  meets 
him — and  beats  him — in  class  and  college,  in  literary 
and  artistic  circles,  in  office  and  mart,  and  then,  as  a 
rival,  forfeits  the  claim  to  special  consideration  which 
she  enjoyed  as  a  dependent."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  nowhere  is  a  woman 
pressed  to  the  from  more  successfully  than  in 
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MAGAZINE 

f  begins  with  the  November  number  a  new  volume  which  promises  to 
excel  in  interest  all  previous  issues.  No  region  is  too  remote,  no 
—  labor  too  great,  no  expense  too  much  if  it  will  only  produce  what 
The  Century's  readers  want.  This  is  the  policy  which  has  made 
The  Century,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  (London)  says, 

"By  far  the  best  of  magazines,  English  or  American." 

The  November  Number  begins  the  new 

VOIUIllC In  this  issue  are  printed  first  chapters  of 

"Sweet  Bells 
Out  of  Tune," 

A  brilliant  novel 

of  New  York  Society, 

by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

This  story  exceeds  in  interest  the  an- 
thnr*s  famous  *'.\ ngtomaniacs."  The  fash- 
ionable wedding  ami  the  "  smart  set  "  are 
faithfully  reflected,  and  the  pictures  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.  thcfam-<ns  cartoon- 
ist.  whom  the  London  Chronicle  m  cutty 
pronounced  the  superior  of  Du  Bluurier, 
J*uneh't  iirear  artist,  are  niarv.-lnn.-ly  re- 
alistic. This  November  number  also 
contains 

The  Letters  of  General  Sherman  and  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman,  written  just  be/ore  the 
War.  tUlited  by  General  Sherman 'sdaughter. 
Does  the  Ijible  Contain  Scientific 
Errors  ?  By  Professor  Shield;  of  Princeton. 
This  is  the  first  of  an  important  serifs  of  papers 
on  the  Bible  a-.d  Science. 

James  Russell  Lowell  :  nd  Edward 
Eggleston  write  of  Parkman,  the  historian. 
Archibald  Fohbes.  the  famous  ■■■■  -  -  - 
spondent,  tells  of  "  \\  hat  I  Saw  of  the  Paris 
Commune."  supplemented  by  "Wh.-i  an 
American  Girl  Saw  of  the  Commune." 

Bishop  Potter  writes  on  what  should  be 
done  with  ihe  Wurid's  Fair  on  Sunday, —  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  yet  onered. 

Edgar  Wilson  Nvf.  ("  Bill  Nye  ")  con- 
tributes an  amusing  "Autobiography   of  an 
Editor "     Illustrated. 
"Road-Coaching   up  to   Pate"  U  described  (with  illustrations}  by  T.  Sufiem  Taller,  a 
well-known  coaching-man  who  recently  broke  the  worlds  rec<  rd  in  coaching. 

"The  Rowdv,"  a  remarkable  story  of  a  strike,  by  Octave  Thanet,  and  two  other  good 
stories,  "An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving"  by  HezekIah  Bitterworth,  and  "  The  New  Mem- 
ber of  the  Club"  by  Brande  -  Matthews,  arc  published  complete  in  this  number. 

Massenet,  the  great  French  composer,  contributes  an  interesting  biographical  paper  on  his  lire. 
A  workingman  contributes  PLAIN  WORDS  TO  Working  MEN. 

"To  Gipsvland,"  with  beautiful  pictures,  is  one  of  several  richly  illustrated  arudes. 
Poems  by  Rudvard  Kipling,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldkich,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  c:c. 

Important  papers  en  "Good  Roads,"  "Xew  Educational  Methods,'' "  City 
Government,"  etc-  are  soon  to  appear  in  The  Centtrv,  with  the  best  s 
by  all  the  leading  writers,  the  best  pictures  by  leading  artists,  and  a  host  of 
timely  and  entertaining  articles.     No  one  who  appreciates  good  literature  car. 
afford  to  be  without  The  Century  in  1893. 

December  will  be  a  great  Christmas  Number. 

Four  Dollars  will  brine  you  this  splendid  magazine  for  one  year.    Becin  with  the  new 

volume,  November  nnrubef.    TBB  Century  Is  always  issue*!  "on  the  fibst  DAT  OF  Titr. 

MONTH.     Dealers  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  rvnilttances  may  be  made  to  the  pub* 

1  Ushers  direct,  by  caeck,  draft,  money-  or  «xpro*s-order,  or  registered  letter.    Sinplenom- 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Pilcher-Bissel!  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday  noon. 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton,  when  Miss  Julia  Bissell, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bissell,  was  married  to 
Mr.  William  Piklier,  a  wealthy  retired  barrister  of 
London,  who  has  large  landed  interests  in  this  coun- 
try. The  bride  came  to  this  city  from  Cincinnati 
several  years  ago,  and  lias  a  large  number  of  friends 
here  in  society  circles.  A  limited  number  of  very 
intimate  friends  were  invited  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. As  the  guests  stood  in  the  front  parlor,  the 
portieres,  dividing  the  suite  of  rooms,  were  lifted  and 
a  charming  tableau  was  seen.  The  bridal-party 
stood  in  their  proper  positions  amid  an  array  of 
tropical  plants,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Misses 
Therese  and  Elise  Bissell,  sisters  of  the  bride,  acted 
as  bridesmaids  ;  two  little  cousins  of  the  bride. 
Misses  Edith  and  Josephine  Marshall,  were  the 
flower-bearers  ;  and  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  was 
best  man.  The  bride's  mother  gave  her  into  the 
keeping  of  the  gToom.  The  dresses  worn  by  the 
ladies  in  the  bridal-party  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  a  most  becoming  gown  of  white  Louis 
Quinze  broadcloth,  with  a  Dlrectoire  coat  and  a  front  of 
mute  chiffon.     She  carried  a  handsome  prayer-book. 

Miss  Therese  Bissell  appeared  in  an  Empire  gown  of 
white  mousseUne  de  soie,  en  demi  train,  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons of  blue  suk.  Miss  Elise  Bisscll's  gown  was  fashioned 
in  the  same  style,  with  trimmings  of  pink-silk  ribbons. 

Miss  Josephine  Marshall  wore  a  pretty  gown  of  pink  silk 
and  Miss  Edith  wore  blue  silk.  Both  carried  bouquets  of 
fragrant  flowers. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Bissell  wore  a  rich  robe  of  black  faille  Fran- 
raise  en  train,  with  a  front  of  pink  and  white  striped  silk. 

After  the  ceremony  came  the  congratulations,  and 
then  a  sumptuous  breakfast  was  served.  Many 
beautiful  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride,  and  a  num- 
ber of  felicitous  cablegrams  and  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived. In  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilcher  left 
for  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  take  the  steamer  Empress 
of  China  for  Japan.  They  will  remain  in  the  Orient 
until  March  ist,  when  they  will  go  to  India  and  pro- 
ceed on  a  general  lour  of  the  world.  Their  future 
residence  is  somewhat  indefinite,  as  they  will  travel 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  Berger  Reception. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helene 
Berger,  gave  a  delightful  reception  last  Monday 
evening  in  their  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Con- 
versation was  varied  by  several  songs  that  were 
charmingly  given  by  Miss  Berger  and  Miss  Marie 
Ponton  de  Arce,  and  an  interesting  recitation,  "  The 
Painter  of  Seville,"  by  Miss  Emily  Si eberst.  Mrs. 
Caldwell  also  played  several  instrumental  selections 
in  excellent  style,  and  a  number  of  dances  were  en- 
joyed. Light  refreshments  were  served  throughout 
the  evening,  and  the  affair  was  made  pleasant  in 
every  way.    Among  those  present  were  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson,  Consul  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Lund,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Friele,  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, Mrs.  Laura  Buffandeau,  Miss  Helene  Berger,  Miss 
Marie  Ponton  de  Arce,  Miss  Genevieve  Mee,  Miss  Emily 
Siebcrst,  Colonel  Charles  Sonntag,  Mr.  C.  Thore,  Mr. 
William  H.  Chambliss,  Dr.  Harvey  Holmgren,  Mr.  Hubert 
Mee,  and  others. 

The  Launch  of  the  Olympia. 

The  launch  of  the  twenty-knot  protected  cruiser, 
No.  6,  Olympia,  took  place  from  the  Union  Iron 
Works  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  last 
Saturday  morning.  This  was  the  fourth  affair  of  the 
kind  that  San  Franciscans  have  witnessed,  and  it  was 
quite  as  interesting  as  its  predecessors.  The  cere- 
monies were  commenced  by  a  prayer  by  Rev.  W. 
W.  Davis,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Miss  Elsie 
Ltlienthal  raised  the  silver  hatchet,  and  by  a  quick 
cut  severed  the  rope  and  the  new  cruiser  glided 
down  the  ways  to  the  water.  At  the  same  instant, 
Miss  Annabel  Dickie  broke  a  bottle  of  champagne 
on  the  bow  of  the  cruiser  saying:  "  I  christen  thee 
Olympia."  That  was  all  of  the  official  ceremony. 
It  was  viewed  by  thousands  of  people,  some  of  whom 
were  on  the  grand  stand  and  scattered  around  the 
works,  others  on  shore,  and  hundreds  in  all  manner 
of  sailing  craft.  The  flotilla  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cruiser  made  an  interesting  and  picturesque  sight, 
especially  when,  amid  the  din  of  blowing  whistles, 
the  fair  sex  waved  a  greeting  to  the  vessel  with  ker- 
chiefs and  parasols.  Most  of  the  tug-boats,  steam- 
ers, and  yachts  had  private  parties  on  board,  and  the 
guests  subsequently  enjoyed  a  cruise  around  the  bay. 

Those  on  the  tug-boat  Fearless,  which  came  down 
from  Mare  Island  early,  comprised  : 

Admiral  John   Irwin.'  U.   S.    N.,  Rear- Admiral  George 

<:.  S.   N.,  Captain  <:.  S.  C.iton.  C.  S.  N.,  Chief- 

I.  .   fj.  s.  N.,  Lieutenant  Grorge  M. 

.     I'.    S.    N..    1'aymaitcr  J.    K.   Stanton,  U.   5.  N., 
Linnara,  I1.  S.  N.,  Major  H.  A. 
Bartlrti ,  r  naval  officers. 

As  the  gucsLs  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas 
W.  Perry.  U.  S.  N..  on  the  MadroHo,  there  were  : 
I.  Holly. 
I  Mrs.  W.  . 
Chauncey  R.  Wmilow,  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow, 
Mil*  Maud  Morrow.  Mm.  Sat  T.  Mewer.  Mrs.  Perkim., 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Splftgue,  Mia*cs  Spra^tir.  Mr*.  Commander 
Kempff.  U.  S.  N.,  Colonel  W.  H.  Benyaurd,  U.S.A., 
Lieutenant  I.  II.  Cirlin,  U.  .S.  N.,  Lfolfa 
U.  S.  N.,  Mr.   i  Mr.  Crittenden  Thornton, 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Tubb»,  Mr.  John  T.  Boyd, 

Colonel  Charles  Sonntag  had  a  large  party  of 
friends  out  on  the  steamer  Caroline,  and  among 
them  were  the  following  : 

Dr.  and  Mr*.  J.  Thon.a»  Boyton.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  H.  1. 
Siebcrtl.  Mn.  B.  P.  Sherwood,  Mra.  William  T.  Wallace. 
Mr*.  E.  P.  Robinion.  Mr*.  A.  D.  Sharon,  Mr*.  Friele, 
Mn.  Bean,   Mil*  Grace   M.   Spencer, 

Mi'    Ada  Tre/cvant.  Mist  Adele  Martcl.  Mill  Ethel  Mar- 

Hclenr    Berber.    Mi*.*   Maude    Barry,  MUv  May 

Mm  Birdie  Kicc,  Mi**  Emily  Siebcm,  Miu  Sher- 

ItM  Sadie  M.  Aiulin,   Mu»  Romic  Wallace,  Miu 


Lieutenant  and  Mr*.  Holly,  U.  S.  N.,  Min  Catherwood, 
Miu  Mhe,  Judge  and  Mr*.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ft.  wii  ■ 


Ada  Dougherty,  Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Judge  F.  E.Spencer, 
Colonel  Thornton,  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Fisher,  Mr.  William  H.  Chambliss,  Dr.  Harvey  Holmgren, 
Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin,  Dr.  W.  H.  Sieberst,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Mackay,  Mr.  William  Cameron,  Mr.  Harper,  and  others. 

The  steamer  Dora,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  in  command  of  Captain  C.  J.  Hague,  had 
on  board  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  guests  of 
the  company : 

Mr.  Leon  Sloss,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Captain  Xiebaum, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle.  Mr.  William 
Gerstle.  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  Mr.  B.  Arnhold,  Captain 
I.  M.  Havs,  Mr.  lohn  A.  Mason.  Mr.  Albert  Gerberding, 
Mr.  Fassett.  of  the  Albatross,  Mr.  F.  J.  Batchelor,  Mr. 
Leon  Blum.  Captain  Newt.  Mr.  Charles  Hirsch.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Haas,  Colonel  Barry,  Mr.  J.  B.  Levinson,  Captain  F- 
P.  Anderson,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  these  Captain  Marshall  had  the  tug- 
boat Active,  Captain  J.  N.  Knowles  the  Sea  Queen, 
Captain  Rasmussen  the  Sea  King,  with  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Scott  and  a  party  of  friends.  Captain  Harvey  the 
Rescue,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Goodall  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  was  out  on  the  launch  Weihle  with 
his  staff. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Isabel  Chipman,  niece  of  General  N.  P.  Chip- 
man,  of  Red  Bluff,  and  Mr.  James  Finnell,  of 
Tehama  County,  which  will  take  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  at  Red  Bluff,  on  December  7th,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  General 
Bid  we  11. 

There  will  be  a  brilliant  wedding  at  Redondo 
Beach,  at  six  o'clock,  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  when  Miss  Cathleen  McCook,  daughter  of 
General  A.  D.  McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Craighead,,  of  Day- 
ton, O. 

Miss  Eugenia  Chapin  gave  a  very  pleasant  informal 
tea  recently  at  The  Colonial  in  honor  of  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood  and  Miss  McKinnv,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Among  those  who  called  to  meet  the  young  ladies 
were:  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  William  Ellicott, 
Mrs.  Charles  Mason,  Mrs.  Wvman,  Mrs.  Fearon, 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hoburg,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Quinan,  Mrs. 
Josephine  A.  de  Greayer,  Miss  Wilson,  Misses 
Merry,  Miss  Jennie  Watson,  Misses  Castle,  Miss 
Dutton,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Moulder,  Miss 
Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Sherwood,  Miss  Torbert,  Miss 
Williams,  Miss  Irwin,  and  Miss  Riordan. 

Miss  Wilson  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party  at  The 
Colonial  recently  in  honor  of  Miss  Jennie  Cather- 
wood. The  others  present  were :  Mrs.  Charles 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Wyman,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss 
Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Juliet  Smith,  and  Miss  Strain. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Ziska, 
gave  a  most  pleasant  "  at  home"  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  their  residence,  1606  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Quite  a  number  of  their  friends  were  present,  and 
passed  the  hours  most  agreeably.  Mrs.  Frances 
Edgerton  was  present  and  delivered  several  recita- 
tions in  her  usual  finished  manner.  In  addition  to 
this  there  were  some  musical  numbers  of  interest,  a 
few  dances,  and  a  delicious  supper. 

The  third  and  decisive  game  of  foot-ball  between 
the  elevens  of  the  Olympic  Club  and  the  University 
of  California  will  be  played  at  Central  Park  this 
afternoon.  The  tickets  cost  fifty  cents  each,  and  the 
proceeds  have  been  promised  to  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan, 
of  Berkeley,  for  the  Surgical  Ward  Fund  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  San  Francisco. 

A  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
will  be  held  this  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Washington  Street.  There  will  be 
dancing  in  the  evening. 

The  first  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  December  2d,  and  in  all 
probability  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  will  be  induced 
to  act  as  leader.  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  has  just  met 
with  a  sad  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  mother, 
in  the  East,  and  that  of  course,  will  prevent  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  cotillions.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  number  of  debutantes  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club  and  all  of  the  season's  newest 
gowns  will  be  displayed.  Miss  Hager  will  lead  the 
leap-year  cotillion,  which  will  take  place  late  in  De- 
cember. 


The  popular  fad  now  is  Edmund  Russell,  whom 
the  Eastern  press  term  the  Prince  of  Delsarteans. 
The  Century  Club  has  taken  him  up,  and  he  has 
been  the  chief  factor  at  several  of  its  gatherings. 
Now  we  hear  that  Miss  Lake  is  going  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  her  friends  the  pleasure  ol  hearing  him  at  her 
school  in  a  series  of  three  subscription  lectures  on 
Tuesday  afternoons,  November  15th,  22d,  and  291I1. 
The  topics  to  be  discussed  are  "  The  Art  of  Dress," 
••The  Art  of  Art,"  and  "The  Art  of  the  Home." 
TIilt-j  will  be  a  limited  number  of  tickets,  which  may 
be  secured  by  application  to  Miss  Lake,  at  1534 
Sutter  Street. 

A     veritable    family    medicine  -  box,    Bkkcham's 

Pills. 


Th«  1. ..it.-, 1  Discovery  and  Cimse  in  run,. 
Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less.  Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Stroiyritki's,  cor.  of  EUi*.  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 

—  J.  W.  Cahmany,  as  Keakny  Street,  has 
received  his  winter  invoices  of  underwear  and  hosiery. 

—  At  Bkami&h's,  full  stock  ob    Fall  and 
Winter  Sock*  and  Gloves.     New  Good*. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  twenty-fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  was 
held  in  Irving  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
usual  large  and  appreciative  audience  was  entertained 
by  the  following  programme  : 

Trio  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Beethoven,  Messrs.  Neu- 
batier,  Heel,  and  laulus  ;  songs,  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  L.  Brech- 
emin  ;  viola  soli,  Joachim,  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus  ;  song,  Kellie. 
Mrs.  L.  Brechcmin  ;  trio,  Tschaikowsky,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs. 
Beel  and  Heine. 

"Baroness  Meta"  will  be  presented  next  Friday 
evening  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Woman's  Exchange.  On  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  the  seats  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  the 
Woman's  Exchange,  26  Post  Street.  This  is  done 
to  save  patrons  the  annoyance  of  standing  in  line. 
In  the  cast  there  will  be  Miss  Maude  Berry,  Miss 
Alvina  Heuer,  Miss  Frida  Sylvester,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickman,  Mr.  Valentine  Gadesden,  Mr.  Victor  Car- 
roll, Mr.  A.  M.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter, 
assisted  by  a  large  and  efficient  chorus.  Mr.  Rose- 
wald will  direct  the  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Fred  Urban 
will  have  the  stage-management,  while  the  scenery 
and  costumes  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  S.  H, 
Walter.  Those  who  have  attended  the  rehearsals 
speak  very  highly  of  the  opera. 


Owing  to  the  Yale-Harvard  baseball  game,  the 
next  Saturday  Popular  Concert  has  been  postponed 
until  Saturday  afternoon,  November  26th.  The 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  the  Godard  trio,  and  the  flute 
and  string  trio,  having  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  will  be  given  that  day.  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  will  sing  Beethoven's  "Adelaide."  The 
next  series  of  concerts  will  take  place  on  January  7th 
and  21st.  and  February  4,  1893. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  will  repeat  its 
last  concert  next  Saturday  evening,  in  Oakland,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergartens  there.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald  will  be  the  musical  director,  and  the  vocal- 
ists will  be  Mrs.  Birmingham  and  Miss  Katherine 
Kimball.  _ 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  a  series  of  four  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  commencing  about  November  22d,  and  con- 
tinuing at  intervals  of  two  weeks.     ~ 

The  second  concert  of  the  Polyphonic  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  R.  A.  Lucchesi,  will  be 
held  in  Metropolitan  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  <$  LAMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

^BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1 80S." 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE   ALL   SUBSTITUTES! 


GRAND  EXHIBITION.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day Evenings,  Nov.  11th  and  12th,  from 
7:30  to  IO  o'clock. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Fine    Art  Auctioneers,  HO   Montgomery  St. 

Auction  Daily  at  1  and  8  P.  m.,  commencing 

MONDAY,      -       NOVEMBER    14,     1892 

$100,000  STOCK  OF 

JAPANESE  CURIOS 

Consignment  direct  from  Japan,  comprising  thousands 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Valuable  Articles  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Entire  Collection  will  \-k  SoM  Without  Reserve  or 
Limit.  Chairs  provided  for  Ladies,  who  are  specially  in- 
vited. PERCY  I-.   DAVIS  &  CO., 

Terms  cash.  Auctioneers. 

GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Coats 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  second  concert  of  the 
sixteenth  season  next  Thursday  evening,  instead  of 
on  Wednesday  evening  as  has  been  the  rule. 

The  final  concert  of  the  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  ' 
will  take  place  on  Friday  evening,  November  25th.      1 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  heads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  ok  Fall  and 
Winter  Neglige  Shirts.     Perfection  in  fit. 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.. ?.m 


H.  Peash,     ( 
RUNVON,  I 


Agents, 
S.  F. 


57  7  and   579  MARKET  STREET. 


NO    IMITATION    GOODS. 

Therefore  the  question :  "  Is  it  genuine,"  is 
never  raised  concerning  any  article  purchased 
froni 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

-:-    JEWELLER     ■:■ 
3    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

UNDER     MASONIC    TEMPLE.) 


DIAMONDS  and  Other  Precious  Stones, 
AMERICAN  and  SWISS  WATCHES,, 

AND    STYLISH    NEW    DESIGNS    IN 

COLD  and  SILVER   JEWELLERY 

Of  High  Grade,  at  HOrprlslngly  LOW  PRICES. 

SMOKE    THE    BEST 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 

CIGARS 


November  14,  1892. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


11 


The  Suburban  Tea. 
The  suburban  tea  is  now  a  certainty,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Ingleside  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  fashionable  gathering  today.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  patronesses,  with  the  assistance 
of  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  the  secretary, and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Deering,  the  treasurer,  every  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come. Nearly  three  hundred  people  signified  their 
intention  of  going  up  to  yesterday  morning,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  will  attend  we  append 
their  names.  A  number  of  coaching-parlies  will 
take  the  drive  out  through  the  park  and  over  the 
Alms  House  road,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the  private 
teams  possible  will  be  there.  Those  who  prefer  other 
means  of  conveyance  can  go  out  on  the  steam  cars, 
and  at  the  Olvmpic  Club  grounds  vehicles  will  be  in 
attendance  to  take  them,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Ingle- 
side. Only  those  who  have  received  invitations  will 
be  expected,  as  the  house  and  grounds  will  be  closed 
to  the  general  public.  The  visitors  will  be  received 
by  the  patronesses,  who  comprise  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Parrott,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rath- 
bone,  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Parrott,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Donohoe.Jr.  A  string  orchestra  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, and  Ludwig  will  provide  the  refreshments. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  accepted  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  are  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly 
Mac  Monagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parroit,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  de  Guigne'.  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Y.  Hayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Moody,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Denis  Donahoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Chase,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bowie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Captain  and  Mrs.  William 
H.Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  0.  O.  Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paolo  de  Veccbi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
McLaren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  P.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M .  Ashe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  B. 
Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Audenreid,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  B.  Forman,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fa.xon  D.  Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Elhcott, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dela- 
field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G'Xeil  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Count  and 
Countess  Festetics,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Center,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McNutt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  General  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S. 
A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wigmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmiedell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wallace. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  Mrs.  William  Norris,  Mrs.M.B.  M. 
Toland,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Favre.  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager,  Mrs.  Lily 
H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis, 
Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown,  Mrs.  Dibble,  Mrs.  Charles  Simpkins, 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Torbert,  Mrs.  Fearon,  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rising,  Mrs.  Clara  Cather- 
wood,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mizner,  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  Moore,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Eells. 

Miss  Loughborough,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss  Dimond, 
Miss  Cunningham,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Ella  Goad, 
Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
Miss  Emily  Hager,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  Miss  Adeline  Tay- 
lor, Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Gerald, 
Miss  Pullman,  Miss  Dibble,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Miss 
Mollie  Torbert,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Helen  Otis,  Miss  Jennie 
Cheesman,  Miss  Mary  B.  West,  Miss  Selby,  Miss  Brooks, 
Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  Miss  Sherwood,  Miss  Alexina  M. 
Wright,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Esther  X.  Dorst,  Miss 
Breeze,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Helen  Ptrrin,  Miss  Mary 
L.  McNutt,  Miss  Lottie  Clarke,  Miss  Rising,  Miss  Ruger, 
Miss  Jennie  Catherwood. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr.  Henry  Reddington,  Dr.  George 
M.  Richardson,  Mr.  E.  D.  Keyes,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
General  William  H.  Dimond,  Mr.  William  Eabcock,  Mr. 
Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  W.  H.  Magee,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt, 
Consul  Vladimir  A.  Artsemovitch ,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beasley,  Mr. 
A.  2.  Loughborough,  Mr.  George  A.  Loughborough,  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs,  Mr.  Ward  Mc- 
Allister. Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Mr.  Winneld  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  N,  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad, 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean,  Mr.  George  de  K.  Foute,  Mr.  Cutler 
Paige,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small.  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Coon,  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr.  C. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Roval  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  V. 


Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Lieutenant  J, 
W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
S.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S.  L. 
Faison,  U.S.A.,  Mr.C.C.V.  Reeve,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Benton, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Simpkins,  Mr.  L.  S.  Vassault,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Irving  Scott,  Mr.  James  N.  Brown,  Dr.  Basil  Norris,  Mr. 
George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  John  J. 
Kerr,  Mr.  John  N.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  W.  S.  Newhall,  Mr.  G.  A.  Newhall, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Stringer,  Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  F.  P.  Deering, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  Magee,  Mr.  W.  S.  Mc- 
Murtry,  Judge  Rising,  Mr.  Carter  Tevis,  Mr.  Elliott  Mc- 
Allister. 


The  Crocker  Dancing- Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  delight- 
ful dancing-party,  at  their  home  on  California  Street, 
last  Tuesday  evening  as  a  compliment  to  Miss 
Jennie  Catherwood,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe.  No  married  people  were  invited,  and 
there  were  only  about  forty  guests  present  in  all. 
Dancing,  to  excellent  music,  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening,  and  it  was  enjoyed  until  quite  a  late  hour, 
with  an  intermission  for  the  service  of  supper. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  Jennie  Cather- 
wood, Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss 
Mary  L.  McNutt,  Miss  Helen  Perrin,  Miss  Scott,  Miss 
Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Tobin,  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Block,  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall, 
Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  Carolan,  Mr.  Harry- M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin, 
Mr.  Alfred  Tobin,  Mr.  George' A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Maxwell 
McNutt,  and  others. 

The  Jarboe  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Kate 
Jarboe,  gave  a  charming  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
at  their  residence,  917  Pine  Street.  The  hours  of 
the  reception  were  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  and 
during  that  time  they  hospitably  entertained  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends  in  the  tastefully 
decorated  rooms.  The  hostesses  were  assisted  in 
receiving  by  a  number  of  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase, 
Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss  Mercado,  Miss  Mary  L. 
McNutt,  Miss  Mamie  Deming,  Miss  Julia  Peyton, 
Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Emilie  Carolan,  and 
Miss  Urmy.  Musical  selections  were  played  at  in- 
tervals and  delicious  light  refreshments  were  served. 
After  the  tea  about  forty  friends  were  entertained  at 
dinner,  which  made  a  delightful  finale  to  an  after- 
noon of  pleasure. 

Living  Whist  for  Charity. 

The  entertainment  to  be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  next  Thursday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mission  Unitarian  Church  promises  to  be  a  great 
success.  Particular  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
novelty  called  "  Living  Whist,"  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  fifty-six  young  society  people.  The  fifty- 
two  cards  will  be  represented,  and  there  will  be  four 
players.  There  willalso  be  fancy  dances,  recitations, 
and  an  interesting  musical  programme.  In  the 
game  of  whist,  the  six  of  hearts  will  be  trumps,  and 
the  players  will  be  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  and  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Hill  against  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns  and 
Mr.  James  Goewey.  The  cards  will  be  represented 
as  follows  : 

Hearts.- Ace,  Miss  B.  C.  Shepard ;  king,  Mr.  B.  D. 
Dean;  queen,  Miss  Mabel  Love;  knave,  Mr.  W.  J.  L. 
Kierulf ;  ten,  Mr.  Orlo  Eastwood;  nine,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hil- 
derbrand  ;  eight,  Miss  Agnes  Sadler;  seven,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parrish  ;  six,  Mr.  C.  F.  Sage;  five,  Mr.  W.  G.  Kalish  ; 
four.  Miss  Emma  Fraser;  three,  Miss  Abbie  Edwards; 
two,  Miss  Lillian  Dean. 

Diamonds. — Ace,  Miss  Hatrie  C.  Loring  ;  king,  Mr. 
Redick  McKee  Duperu  ;  queen,  Miss  Helen  Cohen  ; 
knave,  Mr.  F.  D.  P.  Theller ;  ten.  Miss  Helen  Crocker ; 
nine,  Mr.  Walter  Van  Bergen  ;  eight.  Miss  Blanche 
Baldwin  ;  seven,  Mr.  F.  R  Cook ;  six,  Mr.  Leonard 
Everett ;  five,  Mr.  James  Hobbs  ;  four.  Miss  Emma 
Fisher;  three,  Miss  Ida  Hibbons  ;  two,  Miss  Madeline 
McKissick. 

Spades. — Ace,  Miss  Bertha  Behlow  ;  king,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Kelton  ;  queen,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Cook ;  knave,  Mr.  H.  E.  Plum- 
mer ;  ten,  Miss  H.  C.  Jackson  ;  nine,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Parrish  ; 
eight,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Campbell ;  seven,  Mr.  F.  M.  Martin  ; 
six.  Miss  Lizzie  Jackson  ;  five,  Mr.  W,  L.  Campbell ;  four, 
Miss  Helen  Nickerson  ;  three,  Dr.  Prosser;  two  Miss  Flor- 
ence Warden. 

Clubs.— Ace,  Miss  Dora  Medau  ;  king,  Mr.  B.  A.  Harri- 
son;  queen,  Miss  Kate  Paddock;  knave,  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Peck ;  ten.  Miss  Helen  Andros ;  nine,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Lang- 
don  ;  eight,  Mr.  Ralph  Hoitt;  seven,  Mr.  John  A.  Shep- 
ard ;  six,  Mr.  Sewell  Dolliver ;  five,  Mr.  J.  H.  Newkirk; 
four,  Miss  Gertrude  Peck;  three,  Mr.  James  Dean;  two, 
Miss  Annie  Searlei. 

The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each,  and  they  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunker,  400  Front  Street, 
Mr.  J.  K.  C.  Hobbs,  314  Spear  Street,  the  Hastings, 
or  any  of  the  committee  which  comprises  Mrs. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  J.  K.  C.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Bunker,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Newkirk,  Miss  Emmons,  and 
Miss  Schlueter.  The  reserved  seat  plan  will  open  al 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  Monday  morning. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bird  Weller 
will  not  commence  to  receive  until  the  fourth  Friday  in 
November,  as  Mrs.  Pixley  has  not  yet  returned  from  Owl's 
Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  and  Miss  Nellie  JolHffe  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc,  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  and  Miss  Cecil 
Burke  are  in  London. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  and  Miss  Aileen  Ivers  have  arrived 
in  New  York  city  after  a  long  absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma  Spreckels 
have  arrived  in  New  York,  after  their  European  tour,  and 
are  en  route  here  via  the  Southern  route. 

Miss  McDowell,  daughter  of  the  late  General  McDowell, 
arrived  here  last  Saturday  from  New  York,  and  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  have  arrived  from  England, 
and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  de  Guigne,  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  has  arrived  in  Paris. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  is  in  New  York  city. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  are  in  London. 

Mrs.  William  Willis,  who  has  been  passing  several 
months  in  San  Jose,  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  re- 


ceive at  her  residence,  1504  California  Street,  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  Joseph  May  has  arrived  in  New  York  city,  and  will 
remain  there  about  a  month. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  have  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  are  expected  here  in  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Louise  Moulder  will  pass  the  season  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Captain  Millen  Griffith  and  family  were  in  Baltimore 
when  last  heard  from. 

Miss  Irene  Tay  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  are  occupying  their  new 
residence  on  the  north-west  comer  of  California  and 
Devisadero  Streets,  and  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third 
Fridays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Walz,  Jr.,  are  staying  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Harry  Bissell  is  residing  permanenUy  in  Phoenix, 
A.  T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook  are  occupy;ng  their  home  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  after  passing  several  months  in  their 
villa  at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Adele  Martel  has  gone  to  New  Orleans  on  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  friends. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan   has   decided  not   to  visit  Japan  this 


Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  is  staying  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

Miss  Rytand  has  returned  to  San  Jose,  after  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burnett, 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  and  the  Misses  Murphy  are  ex- 
pected to  return  from  their  European  trip  early  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  gone  to  Central  America  and 
will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere  are  going  East  on  a  pro- 
longed visit. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  have  returned  from  their  visit 
to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sanford  Taylor  have  returned  from 
their  Eastern  trip,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  is  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Alice  Decker,  who  has  been  paying  an  extended 
visit  to  relatives  In  Salt  Lake  City,  will  return  here  early  in 
December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  will  return  from  New  York 
in  about  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Sperry  and  Miss  Bertha  Simpson,  of  Stock- 
ton, left  last  Tuesday  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel 
for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  W.  Sanderson  have  been  passing  the 
week  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Julia  Crocker  are  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose,  visited  here  last  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  is  here  from  Napa  on  a  brief  visit  to 
relatives. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Mihran,  of  Constantinople,  returned  last 
week  from  his  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Philip  B.  Thornton  arrived  in 
town  on  a  business  trip  last  Monday,  and  return  to  their 
cattle  ranch  in  Arizona  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lawson  are  located  at  600  Bush 
Street  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Archibald  Wilson,  formerly  Miss  Ida 
Mansfield,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  during  the 
past  year,  is  now  in  Paris,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  William  H.  Magee  and  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Magee,  of  Paris,  will  sail  next  Tuesday  for  Central  America, 
to  visit  their  coffee  plantation,  and  will  be  absent  about  two 
months. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit  to 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  are  at 
the  Hotel  Holland  in  New  York  city. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  were  the  guests  re- 
cently of  Miss  Morrison  at  her  home  m  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore  and  the  Misses  Moore  are  at  the 
Hotel  Gerlach  in  New  York  city. 


Army   and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  W.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  Madroiio,  has  been  appointed  captain  of  the  gun-boat 
Cos  tine. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Edgar  R.  Kellogg,  Tenth  Infantry , 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  San  Diego  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  McKlnstry,  U.  S.  A.,  left  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  on  November  2d,  for  Europe,  and  will  not 
return  until  January  15,  1893. 

General  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  L.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
have  arrived  here  from  Chicago,  and  will  soon  leave  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 


The  Empress  of  Germany,  who  gave  birlh  re- 
cently to  her  seventh  child,  is  one  of  the  youngest- 
looking  women  of  her  age  in  Germany. 


—  "  Winter  fuks"  has  a  very  comfortable 
sound,  and  the  articles  themselves  will  feel  even  more 
comfortable  in  a  few  days,  when  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  take  time  bv 
the  forelock  are  already  looking  about  for  their  furs, 
and  the  wisest  are  delighted  at  having  gone  for 
theirs  to  The  Maze,  the  modern  department  store  al 
Market  and  Taylor  Streets.  The  supply  of  hand- 
some furs  for  ladies'  wear  at  The  Maze  includes 
every  variety,  and  ranges  in  price  from  $1.98  to 
$20.00.  The  simplest  are  the  fur  boas  that  fasten 
snugly  about  the  neck,  being  of  French  seal,  silver- 
gray  coney,  mink,  and  other  beauliul  furs,  decorated 
with  the  head,  paws,  and  tail  of  the  animal ;  and 
from  these  they  run  up  to  luxurious  sets  of  muff  and 
collar  in  gray  and  black  bear-skin  and  black  hair. 


What  Every  Lady  Should  Know. 

Who  is  the  most  artistic  ladies'  hair  -  dresser  ? 
Strozynski !  Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.  See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25   Kearny  Street,  Dis- 
plays the  latest  styles  in  full-dress  shirts. 


—  At   Beamish's,  full  stock   of   Fall  and 
Winter  Percale  Shirts.     Latest  designs. 


—  Gumps'  new  art  galleries  at  113  Geary 
Street  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


Fine 
Work 
Only. 

Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 
— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

AD  COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  and  oily  skin,  red, 
rouiih  hiindd  with  shapeless  nails  and  painful  ringer 
ends,  dry,  thin,  and  1. ilium  hair,  and  simple  baby 
blemishes  are  prevented  and 
cured  by  the  celebrated 

CTJTICUEA  SOAP 

Most  effective  skin-purifying 
and  beautifying  eoap  In  the 
world,  as  well  as  purest  and 
sweetest  of  toilet  and  nursery 
soaps.  The  only  medicated 
Toilet  soap,  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive and  cure  of  facial  and 
baby  blemiahes,  because  the  ODly  preventive  of  in- 
flammation and  clogging  of  the  pores,  the  cause  of 
minor  affections  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  hair.  Sale 
greater  than  the  combined  sales  of  all  other  skin 
and  complexion  soaps.  Sold  throughout  the  world. 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
J%xj~"  All  about  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair"  free. 

m    HOW  MY  BACK  ACHES! 

Back  Ache,  Kidney  Pains,  and  "Weak- 
ness, Soreness,  Lameness,  Strains, 
and  Pains  relieved  in  one  minute  by 
the    Cuticnra  Anti-Pain    Plaster, 

the  only  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 


In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM — 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all   Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAJfN   BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  414.  525    FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room.  K^ncy, 
and  Stage  Dances. 


Third  Souther  Farm  Sale 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23, 1892,  at  10  h.  M. 

No  postponement  on  account  of  weather, 
and  every  one  looked  out  for  if  it  rains. 

Sale  includes  well-bred    Colts  and  Fillies, 
and  many  good  Road  and  Carriage  Animals, 
all    of  which    will    be   sold    in  the   Souther 
Farm  way. 
Catalogues  (ready  Nov.  5th)  of 

KILLIP  «£  CO., 
23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Or  of  GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandrn. 


Great  Inducements 

In  Men's,  Boy's,  and 
Children's  Finest  Cloth- 
ing, at 

RODS    BROS. 

27  to  37  KEARNY  Sl\ 

For  Finest  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Underwear, 
House  Coats,  Gowns, 
Bath  Robes,  Satchels, 
Traveling  Shawls, 
Rugs,   Etc. 

Lowest  Prices  Prevail. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN 

WHISKEY 


SATIN 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    ACENTS. 

LOWER 
THAN 
THE 
LOWEST. 

SEE    TBSSE    PRICES 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION, 

63  Cents. 
WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE, 

83  Cents. 
JOY'S  SAKSAFARII/LA. 

63  Cents. 
WYBTH'S  BEEF,  IRON  AND  WINE, 

73  Cents. 
SYRUP  OF  FIGS, 

35  Cents. 

Prescriptions    at    Legitimate    Prices. 

WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription    Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,  cor.   Geary   St. 


LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 


California  CloakCo. 

CHAS.  MAYER,  JR.,  &  CO. 

'1^  Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105    POST    STREET, 

V   Flr»t  Floor  up.    Opp.  White  Home 


Asthma' 


I  The  African  Kolal'lanu 
discovered  lu  Conj;o,  West 
Africa,  in  Nature's  (Sure 
Curefui  .\  tlioift.  Care  Ouamntced  or  Mo 
■*»/.  l-xport  Utile*.  11&4  Broiiowuy,  New  York. 
i  rl^itv  Tri;il  Cw,  FBIIK  I).*  nail,  u.klresa 
KOLA  IMPOBTIHO  co. .  132  vine  st.  .cintitmaii.obio- 


ABSOLUTEl.Y  PURE. 


OL&RKE'S 

Bye  has  woo  fur  It  the  title—       * 

PURE    '""■ fi|iest  Whiske' ,n  llie  WorW 

I    Villi      and   places  It  foremost  for  medicinal. 


.lull  and  famllr  u»e.  Each  rootage  Iw-nra 
0.  B.  Chcmlft'd  OrMlleat«  of    purity. 

KonoKt-niilni'wlthniinrftili.-mrtrlcC.  B .& 


!><>*.  |ll|  per  Onl,  $1;  per2grd.  ^.Ml.  n-cnrvlv  [i  M 
iukatrlafnn].T.  Komlebr  alMnurglal  IOI  POMll'ltN, 
UIltKS  .v    CO.,  .    IVorln,    111. 


RYE 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 


THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWING  CUM. 

A  DF.LICIOUS 


r^ym  REMEDY 

■H  FOR  ALL  FORMA  OF 

INDIGESTION. 

1-3  0!  tin  ounce  o(  Pure  Pep-  [ 
tin  muled  on  receipt  of  25c.  I 

"  CAlfTlf»-\     B«fl   tbmt   Hw  nnmo 
*  Rxfniait  U  on  each  VmpptT, 
lacn  ubUi  contain!  on.  rrali)  pnr»  p»rnin,  ■fjnVii.nt  to 
dlfw*t  !/*»  fralni  of  t-od.    If  11  cannot  ba  ebtalnod  from 
JMltrt,  Mod  0**  wdU  la  »t*mp»  fur  lamplo  paefcajr*  to 

LM*N  CHEMICAL  C0.,2oU»tIi  St.,  8.  F.,C*1. 
uartuuioM  or  rmi»  cuiwug  oce. 


THE    CAPTAIN'S    DREAM. 

An  Idyl  of  a  Sham  Battle. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  orderly,  in  respectful  remon- 
strance, "you  are  annihilated." 

"Annihilated!"  echoed  the  captain,  in  indigna- 
tion. 

"Yes,  sir;  the  umpire  sent  word  as  you  and  all 
vour  company  was  swep*  away  by  the  last  discharge 
of  the  niilishy." 

"By  the  militia,  too!"  exclaimed  the  captain; 
"  well,  I'm  d — d.  Here,  give  me  my  flask  and  sand- 
wiches and  take  the  horse." 

The  captain  sat  watching  the  fight  as  it  rolled  over 
to  the  opposite  hill  and  consuming  his  sandwiches. 
He  was,  of  course,  annoyed  at  being  annihilated  ; 
but,  after  all,  he  was  saved  some  marching  in  the 
sun,  and  the  day  was  hot.  He  wondered  where  he 
should  be  likely  to  find  his  wife,  who  had  expressed 
her  intention  of  trying  to  see  something  of  the 
manoeuvres.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he  had 
finished  his  lunch  and  lit  his  cigar,  he  decided  that 
he  did  not  much  want  to  find  his  wife,  and  he  lay 
back  and  smoked  in  luxurious  ease. 

"Talk  about  meeting  death  with  resignation!" 
mused  he  ;  "  why  it's  splendid  ;  I'm  sorry  it  was  the 
inililia,  though.  I  suppose  our  charge  was  rather 
rash — a  Balaclava  sort  of " 

He  nodded  off,  and  his  cigar  fell  from  his  lips. 
Hardly  had  this  happened  when  he  was  roused  by  a 
sweet  voice.  Opening  his  eyes  he  saw  before  him  a 
lovely  girl. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  "  but  could 
you  tell  me  where  to  find  mamma  ?" 

The  captain  looked  at  the  lady.  "I  am  dead," 
he  said  ;  "  dead  men  can't  find  mammas." 

"  You  don't  look  very  dead,"  she  answered,  smil- 
ing. 

"  An  Englishman  never  knows  when  he  is  dead," 
said  the  captain,  in  hazy  reminiscence  ;  "  but  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  umpire,  if  that  will  do." 

"  I  left  mamma  just  about  here,"  remarked  the 
lady. 

"  Then  she's  undoubtedly  annihilated  also.  Noth- 
ing bigger  than  a  mouse  could  have  lived  through 
that  fire." 

"  Mamma  is  much  larger  than  a  mouse,"  said  the 
lady,  smiling. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  the  captain. 

The  lady,  smiling  again,  sat  down.  She  wore  a 
simple  dress  of  white,  and  the  blue  ribbon  round  her 
waist  was  rivaled  by  the  blue  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  mustn't  stay  long,"  she  said. 

"At  a  moment  like  this,"  remarked  the  captain, 
"  a  man's  memory  wanders  free  through  the  delight- 
ful labyrinths  of  youth  and  love." 

"  Love  !     Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  I  was  married,"  answered  the  captain. 

' '  And  you  were  thinking  of  your  wife  ?  " 

" while  his  fancy,"  pursued  the  captain,  "  pict- 
ures joys  yet  in  the  future — perhaps  the  near  future." 

The  lady  was  picking  a  daisy  to  pieces.  She  raised 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  captain. 

"  But  if  you  are  dead *'  she  suggested. 

"  Now,  you,"  the  captain  continued,  raising  him- 
self on  hfs  elbow,  "are  too  young  even  to  have 
thought  of  a  kiss  !  " 

"  I  have  certainly  never  thought  much  of  a  kiss," 
said  the  lady. 

"The  thought  does  not  fill  you  with  delicious 
trepidation?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"I  thought  not,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  gratified 
tone.     "  It  does  me,  you  know." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  lady. 

"  You  can't  know  what  it's  like." 

'■  I've  often  kissed  mamma." 

"  It's  not  quite  the  same  thing  ;  still,  show  me  how 
you  kiss  mamma." 

"  Well,  supposing  my  hand  was  mamma,  I  should 
go  like  that." 

"  I  see.    And  what  would  mamma  do?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  show  you  that.  My  hand  can't  kiss 
me,  you  know." 

"  But  supposing  I  were  your  hand " 

"That's  nonsense,  isn't  it?  1  couldn't  suppose 
that." 

"  Well,  then,  supposing  1  were  mamma " 

"  But  you're  not  a  bit  like  mamma." 

"  I  have  it.  Suppose  you  were  mamma,  and  I 
were  you " 

"That  would  do  capitally;  but  wc  need  not 
trouble,  I  see  mamma  coming  now." 

She  pointed,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  cap- 
tain also  saw  mamma. 

"  Has  she  good  sight  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"No,  she  is  near-sighted.  I'm  afraid  she'll  not 
sec  us." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  captain,  and  he  kissed  the  lady. 
Willi  a  little  cry  and  a  little  laugh  she  sprang  up  and 
ran  down  the  hill. 

The  captain  closed  his  eyes  ;  but  in  a  moim-nt  .i 
well-known  voice  made  him  open  them  again.  His 
wire  stood  before  him.  She  was  looking  very  hand- 
some,  the  captain  thought.  By  her  side  stood  young 
Jocelyn— Beauty  Jocelyn,  ;ls  tlu-y  called  him— the 
last-Joined  cornet.  The  captain'!  wife  and  Beauty 
Jocelyn  stood  just  in  front  of  tin-  i  iptain,  some  six 
feet  from  him. 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said   the   captains  wife  to 

Beauty  Jocelyn  ;  and.  to  the  capiain's  horror,  Beauty 
)ooalyn  kiued  his  wife, 


"Another?"  asked  Beauty  Jocelyn. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  said  the  captain's  wife. 

"  This  is  a  hideous  nightmare  !  "  thought  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  J  ust  one  more  !  "  pleaded  Beauty  Jocelyn. 

"  Well,  if  you "  began  the  captain's  wife. 

But  the  captain  leaped  to  his  feet.  "  The  devil  !  " 
he  cried. 

"  Oh,  you  are  awake  now,  dear,  are  you?"  said 
his  wife.  "  How  imprudent  to  sleep  in  the  sun  !  I 
met  Mr.  Jocelyn,  and  he  kindly  helped  me  to  find 
you." 

"  I  was  delighted,"  murmured  Beauty  Jocelyn. 

"  Delighted,  you  scoundrel  !  "  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain. "You  dare  to  kiss  my  wife  before  my  very 
eyes  ! — and  she — she  permits  it !  "  and  the  captain 
groaned. 

"My  dear  captain!  I  kiss  your  wife  !"  expostu- 
lated Beauty  Jocelyn,  with  raised  eyebrows. 

"Charles!  How  dare  you?"  said  the  captain's 
wife. 

' '  You  deny  it  ?  You  have  the  audacity  to  deny  it  ? 
Just  now,  this  very  moment,  you  kissed  her  twice." 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  Charles." 

"  At  first  I  thought  I  was,"  said  the  captain,  bit- 
terly, "  but  I  am  awake  now." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  were  dreaming,"  insisted  his  wife  ; 
and  her  eyes  wandered  from  his  face  and  looked 
down  the  hillside. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  side  by  side  with  a  stout 
woman  in  black,  the  captain  saw  a  white  muslin  dress 
and  a  blue  sash.  The  eyes  of  the  captain's  wife 
rested  an  instant  on  the  white  and  blue  ;  then  they 
traveled  back  and  dwelt  upon  the  captain's  face. 

"You  were  certainly  dreaming,"  said  the  captain's 
wife  ;  and  Beauty  Jocelyn  smiled. 

A  pause  followed.  The  captain  thought  he  heard 
a  light  laugh  wafted  by  the  breeze  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  He  looked  again  at  his  wife.  His  wife 
smiled. 

"  I  roust  have  been  dreaming,"  said  the  captain. 

Beauty  Jocelyn  laughed. 

"  But  you  are  awake  now  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  Well,  you  woke  me,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  thought  we  should,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  shall  we 
go  home  now,  Charles?" 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better." 

"  You  don't  want  to  sleep  any  more  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  have  slept  enough." 

"  On  the  whole,  perhaps  you  have." 

His  wife  took  the  captain's  arm  and  bowed  to 
Beauty  Jocelyn. 

"  Au  revoir  /"  said  Beauty  Jocelyn  ;  and  when  the 
captain  saw  him  last,  he  was  tacking  warily  down  the 
bill  in  the  wake  of  the  white  and  blue. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Jocelyn  likes  dreams,  too,"  said  the 
captain's  wife. — Si.  James's  Gazelle, 


1"    ! 


A  Constant  Plague. 

Indigestion  is,  in  many  instances,  a  constant 
plague,  giving  the  sufferer  no  peace  night  or  day. 
To  banish  the  tormentor,  don't  deluge  your  stomach 
with  pepsins  and  sour  or  acidulous  tonics.  Use  the 
genuine  invigorant  and  appetizer,  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters,  approved  and  recommended  by  phy- 
sicians of  distinction.  Use  it,  too,  for  malaria, 
rheumatism,  constipation,  liver  complaint,  and  nerv- 
ousness. 


Blimber — "What  a  wonderful  stage  setting  I  " 
Peebles — "  Yes,  1  never  saw  so  many  old  hens  in  a 
ballet  before."—  Truth. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 

«    ♦ — • 

—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of   Fall  and 
Winter  Suspenders. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,   near  Jackson. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steedman's  SOOTHING  Powders  forteeth- 
ing  babies  and  feverish  children. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock   of  Fall  and 
Winter  Underwear. 


I  ■'  WORTH  A  GniNEA^BOX^ 

'■    (Tasteless-Effectual.)    ; 

FOR  ALL 

! BILIOUS  and  NERVOUS! 

DISORDERS, 

Such  as  Sick  Headache, 

Weak   Stomach, 

Impaired   Digestion, 

Constipation, 

Liver  Complaint, 

and  Female   Ailments. 

\  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating, 

Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a  box. 

New  York  Depot.  >6s  Canal  St.  i 

ie* 


v****^...^.*..*,]!)' 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
Ho  Alkalies 


Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

ff.  Baker  &  Co.'s 


Breakfast  Cocoa, 


which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble* 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16.600f, 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Barkand 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Earned  y  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  In  experi- 
mental BnalyslB,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nan  enabled  M, 
Larocbe  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concert- 
trateTEem  in  nn  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  its  restor  tive  and  inviiroratuiir  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


Vv'l  cl-  says  she  cannot  see  how 

"irT  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MOWr. 

tf»|nRuvsa»C5.00ImproTKiOifbr<)  8  Lam 
U> I  L  S*wlng  Machine;  pwfro  i  working  .  rtlubla, 
flnrly  onlihrJ,    adapted  to  light  and    oc*tt    work, 

with  1  ffH[J/!.  Prt  0  'tif  ll'JI!  Icprr.vt0  a  t'Jk-hci'Dlf 

FREE.  Each  maehlnc  i  ■  guarantied  for  l>  year*.  Buy 
■lirr-i  from  vat  fartATT.  and  ***•  daalrri  and  aganM 
profit.  Scud  for  FREE  CATAU'KHTi:  M ration  papat. 
OlrOILD  MFe.Uk.DwpU  X  ,:  CUIUIjU   ILL 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 

i  :..-  In  :  inn!  ii- ■  ■:  simple  ma- 
chine made  IiitcrcliatiKcnble 
Type  Into  all  imuuif.  Dur- 
able, cniicit  ruTiniiip.  rapid  as 
any.  Endorsed  l>v  the  Clergy 
and  llternry  poopfe.  Semi  for 
I  u-t rated  Can'i-guc.  A-'tnl. 
i-  anted.  Addn-M  >'.  Typewriter 
...  (II I  Waih.  St.,  Beaton,  Muss. 


POINTS 


maa 


^Pozzor^i's 

COMPLEXION 


P  O  W  D  E  R  =  SAFE;  CPRATIYE;  BEAUTIFYM.  |  2  3 

three!  BLfl  I  pozzoivrs  I  SI',!  F^ 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  deaf  man  went  to  law  with  a  deaf  man.  and 
the  judge  was  a  long  way  deafer  than  both.  The 
one  claimed  that  the  other  owed  him  five  months' 
rent,  and  the  second  replied  that  he  had  ground  his 
corn  by  night.  Then  the  judge,  looking  down  on 
them,  said :  "Why  quarrel?  She  is  your  mother; 
keep  her  between  you." 


A  disappointed  fish-peddler  was  belaboring  his 
slow  but  patient  horse  in  a  Boston  street  the  other 
day,  and  calling  out  his  wares  at  intervals,  as  "  Her- 
rin', herrin',  fresh  herrin"!"  A  tender-hearted  lady, 
seeing  the  act  of  cruelty  to  the  horse,  called  out 
sternly  from  an  upper  window :  ' '  Have  you  no 
mercy?"  "  No,  mum,"  was  the  reply  ;  "nothin*  but 
herrin"." 

The  clerk  of  a  country  church  was  once  much  ex- 
ercised at  the  appearance  of  a  strange  old  gentle- 
man, who,  when  the  sermon  was  about  to  begin, 
took  a  trumpet  (in  two  parts)  out  of  his  pocket  and 
began  screwing  them  together.  The  clerk  watched 
him  till  the  process  was  completed,  and  then,  going 
stealthily  up,  whispered:  "  Yeow  mam't  play  that 
here  ;  do,  I'll  turn  yo'  out." 

Mr.  Wade,  a  husband  who  deserves  canonization, 
once  mentioned  to  his  wife  a  tragic  circumstance 
that  he  had  read  that  day  in  the  newspaper.  A 
passenger  on  a  transatlantic  steamer  had  fallen  over- 
board in  mid-ocean,  and  had  never  been  seen  again. 
"Was  he  drowned?"  asked  Mrs.  Wade.  "Oh, 
no;  of  course  not,'"  said  Mr.  Wade;  "but  he 
sprained  his  ankle,  I  believe." 

A  young  woman  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently  dis- 
tinguished herself  at  a  fancy-dress  party  by  appearing 
as  "  Hester  Prynne."  She  had  never  read  the  "  Scar- 
let Letter,"  but  the  name  pleased  her  fancy,  and 
without  asking  advice  she  hastily  read  up  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hester's  appearance  and  duplicated  the  same 
even  to  the  scarlet  "  A,"  which  she  innocently  caused 
to  be  embroidered  on  the  breast  of  her  gown. 


A  head-master  of  Harrow  had  a  way  essentially 
his  own  of  getting  rid  of  little  boys  whom  he  invited 
to  breakfast.  You  know,  little  boys  have  a  peculiar 
habit  of  becoming  inconveniently  glued  to  a  chair. 
The  hospitable  "  head"  would  quietly  go  up  to  the 
youngster — who  was  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  another 
muffin — and  say  very  gently,  and  with  paternal  kind- 
ness :  "And  must  you  really  go?"  The  little  boy 
invariably  went. 

John  Home  Tooke  had  a  strong  repugnance  to 
matrimony.  He  once  advised  a  friend  who  was 
about  to  marry  to  obtain  from  reliable  sources  every 
possible  detail  of  his  intended  wife's  antecedents, 
then  the  only  allowable  course  for  him  was  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  fleet  horse,  to  be  ready  saddled 
and  bridled  on  the  wedding-day,  and  to  ride  away 
from  the  church  as  swiftly  as  possible  before  the  cere- 
mony took  place. 

A  witty  individual  one  morning  wagered  that  he 
would  ask  the  same  question  of  fifty  different  per- 
sons and  receive  the  same  answer  from  each  {says 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer).  The  wit  went  to  first  one 
and  then  to  another,  until  he  had  reached  the  num- 
ber of  fifty.  And  this  is  how  he  won  the  bet.  He 
whispered,  half-audibly,  to  each  :  '*  I  say,  have  you 
heard  that  Smith  has  failed?"  "What  Smith?" 
queried  the  whole  fifty,  one  after  another;  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  bet  had  been  fairly  won. 


Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  was  a  very  eccentric 
divine.  His  sermons  were  very  racy.  Preaching 
against  dishonesty,  especially  in  horseflesh,  as  one 
of  the  great  English  failings  in  India,  he  went  on  : 
"  Nor  are  we,  servants  of  the  altar,  free  from  yielding 
to  this  temptation."  Pointing  to  the  occupant  of  the 
reading-desk  below  him:  "There  is  my  dear  and 
venerable  brother,  the  archdeacon,  sitting  down 
there  ;  he  is  an  instance  of  it.  He  once  sold  me  a 
horse  ;  it  was  unsound.  '  I  was  a  stranger,  and  he 
took  me  in.'" 


Tennyson  was  once  reading  his  poem,  "Maud," 
to  an  assembled  company  in  the  twilight,  and  when 
he  got  to  "  the  birds  in  the  high  hall  garden  calling 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,"  he  stopped  short  and  asked 
an  authoress  who  happened  to  be  present  what 
birds  these  were.  The  authoress,  much  alarmed, 
and  feeling  that  she  must  speak,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  company  were  upon  her,  faltered  out, 
"Nightingales,  sir."  "Pooh,"  replied  Tennyson, 
"  what  a  cockney  you  are.  Nightingales  don't  say 
Maud.  Rooks  do,  or  something  like  it.  Caw, 
caw,  caw,  caw,  caw  !  " 


During  the  Columbus  celebration  in  New  York,  a 
reporte-  did  not  have  his  card  sufficiently  exposed. 
Without  the  card,  of  course,  he  had  no  business 
outside  the  lines.  A  policeman  grabbed  him  by  the 
collar,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist  swung  him  around 
and  landed  him  three  deep  in  the  crowd.  "You 
have  made  a  mistake,"  suggested  the  reporter,  hold- 
ing up  his  card.     The  policeman  reached  over  the 


heads  of  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  got  another  grip 
on  the  reporter's  collar,  and,  with  another  dexterous 
twist,  put  him  back  where  he  got  him  from,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  with  the  utmost  courtesy  :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir." 

A  man  who  was  up  too  late  Saturday  night  saw  a 
large  building  that  he  took  for  a  hotel  (says  the 
New  York  Sun).  He  went  in.  The  superin- 
tendent thinking  he  had  come  to  visit  the  Sun- 
day-school, asked  him  to  address  the  children. 
Some  reminiscences  were  stirred  within  him,  and 
he  told  them  of  a  little  boy  who  was  once  as 
good  and  innocent  as  any  little  boy  before  him. 
Then  one  Sunday  he  did  not  go  to  Sunday-school. 
Then  he  kept  on  staying  away  from  Sunday- 
school,  and  he  grew  worse  and  worse  as  he  grew  up. 
until  at  last  he  fell  into  a  drunkard's  grave.  Here  the 
man  paused.    "  And  the  drunkard  let  him  lie  there." 


At  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  when  General 
Gordon  determined  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  he  summoned  Major  Hunter  of  his 
staff,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  a  flag  of  truce  for- 
ward. "  General,  1  have  no  flag  of  truce,"  replied 
Major  Hunter.  "  Get  one,"  said  the  general,  curtly. 
"General,"  he  replied  again,  "we  have  no  flag  of 
truce  in  our  command."  ''Take  your  handkerchief 
and  put  it  on  a  stick,  and  go  forward."  "  I  have  no 
handkerchief,  general."  "  Borrow  one,  and  go  for- 
ward with  it."  "  General,  there  is  no  handkerchief 
in  the  staff."  "  Then,  major,  use  your  shirt."  "  You 
see,  general,  that  we  all  have  on  flannel  shirts."  At 
last,  one  man  was  found  who  still  had  a  white  shirt ; 
a  part  of  it  was  torn  off,  and  with  this  remarkable 
emblem  tied  on  a  stick,  the  major  went  forward 
toward  the  enemy's  lines. 


inking-  butter  from  milk 
was  known  in  the  earliest 
times.  It  was  left  for  our 
time  to  make  a  milk  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Milk,  the  emulsion  of  but- 
ter, is  an  easier  food  than 
butter.  Scott's  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  an  easier  food 
than  cod  liver  oil.  It  is  rest 
for  digestion.  It  stimulates, 
helps,  restores,  digestion; 
and.  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
plies the  body  a  kind  of 
nourishment  it  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Chemists.  132  South  ;rh  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod  li*er 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $1. 


Lord  Tennyson  was  sociable  with  a  few  intimate 
friends ;  but  he  always  entertained  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  bores.  This  trait  was  illustrated  one  day 
when  two  ladies,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see 
his  home,  approached  his  gate.  They  saw  the  poet 
walking.  Although  they  were  strangers,  they  finally 
plucked  up  courage  and  entered  the  grounds.  The 
old  man  frowned  when  they  approached.  "  Lord 
Tennyson  ?  "  said  one  of  the  ladies,  in  her  softest 
tones.  "  Yes,"  he  responded.  "Oh,  we  are  so  glad 
to  see  you.  We  have  come  from  afar  to  see  you. 
We  have  read  your  poems,  and  wanted  to  see  the 
writer.  I  know  it  is  unwarranted ;  but  really  you 
understand — the  temptation  was  too  great.  I  fear  l 
that  we  are  great  intruders."  Here  the  poet  blew  a 
whiff  from  his  pipe.  "Well,  why  don't  you  go, 
then  ?"  he  remarked,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
ladies  departed. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, and  son  of  "  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain,"  who, 
at  Waterloo,  "  Rushed  to  the  field,  and.  foremost 
fighting,  fell."  was  an  eccentric  specimen.  He  pos- 
sessed a  collection  of  silk  wigs  of  various  hues,  but 
all  consisting  of  tire-bouchon  curls  ;  his  face  was 
liberally  painted  with  both  red  and  white,  and  his 
toilet  was  painfully  elaborated,  while  diamonds  of 
the  finest  water  glittered  upon  his  garments  wherever 
they  could  possibly  be  applied.  It  is  said  that  one 
night,  in  Paris,  being  at  a  fashionable  soiree,  the 
ladies  crowded  around  him  to  an  extent  which  at 
first  flattered  his  vanity  considerably  ;  but  at  last  their 
persistent  curiosity  became  troublesome,  and  to  one 
of  the  fair  bevy,  who  remarked  :  "  Mais,  mon  Dieu, 
monseigneur,  vouz  en  avez  partout !  "  he  replied  : 
"Oui,  madame,  jusque  sur  mon  calecon  ;  voulez 
vou  que  je  vous  les  fasse  voir  ?  " 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 


SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  1,  1892.  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,     n.30    a.    h.;    1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  a.  m.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  m. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  n.05  A-  M->  1-45i  3-25'  5-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.   m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  If. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10. 10,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6-55.  8.15.  9-55.  "-45  A-  "-I  2-25-  4-Q5.  5-4o  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Eve's  Daughters. 

Marion  Harland,  on  pages  103  and  445  of  her  popular 
work,  "  Eve's  Daughters  ;  or.  Common  Sense  for  Maid, 
Wife,  and  Mother,"  says  : 

"  For  the  aching  back — should  it  be  slow  in  recovering 
its  normal  strength — an  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster  is  an 
excellent  comforter,  combining  the  sensation  of  the  sus- 
tained pressure  of  a  strong,  warm  hand  with  certain  tonic 
qualities  developed  in  the  wearing.  It  should  be  kept  over 
the  seat  of  uneasiness  for  several  days — in  obstinate  cases, 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight. 

"  For  pain,  in  the  back  wear  an  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster  constantly,  renewing  as  it  wears  off.  This  is 
an  invaluable  support  when  the  weight  on  the  small  of  the 
back  becomes  heavy  and  the  aching  incessant." 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Majestic. ..  ..November  16th  I  Majestic December  14th 

Germanic November  23d  |  Germanic December2ist 

Teutonic November  30th  I  Teutonic December  28th 

Britannic December7th|  Britannic January  4th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic.  S40  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets_  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  .Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20.  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Ix>s  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5lh  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip.  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  51.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  S3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
Si. 00;  and  Tomales,  Si-50- 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualal3, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices(  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  Tork,    via  Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Nov.  15th,  SS.  City  of  New  York  ; 
Nov.  25th,  SS.  San  Bias ;  Dec.  5th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanflo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Josi  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad.  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 


Japan   and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  u. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  v.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANCE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.   M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic. Wednesday,  November  16 

Belgic Thursday,  December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  24 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rick,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

leave      I         From  Nov.  1,  1893.        ]     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento....  7.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards.  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .  *   12.15  '• 

Nfles  and  San  Jose J     6.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cal- 

istoga, 6.15  P. 

*  7.30  a.     El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa *     6.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-15  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45  p. 
8.30  a.     NDes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 

Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45   p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans,  and  East 8.45    p. 

*  9.00  a.    Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  p. 

12.00  m.     Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

*  1. 00  p.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  p. 

1.30   p.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.15   **■ 

3.00  p.  Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose  -  9.45  a. 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  Stockton,  Merced,  and 

Fresno 12.15   **■ 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 

Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.00  p.     Benicia  and  Sacramento 10.15  A- 

4.00   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.15  A- 

4.00  p.     Vacaville 10.45  A- 

*  4.30  P.     NQes  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.00  P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  10.45  A- 
5.30  P.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 9.15  a. 

5.30  P.     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 9.15  a. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  NQes,  and  San  Jose..  7.45  a. 

t     7.00  p.     Vallejo f     8.45   p. 

7.00   p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding.  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

X  7.45  A.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  t  8.05  P. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   P. 

*  2.15   P.     Centreville,   San   Jose,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder    Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   P.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations 2 .  38   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 6.10   p. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3  -  30   r. 

*  2.30  P.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  A- 

*  3.30  p.     San     Jose-,    and     principal    Way 

Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

O.30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  A. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7 .  30   p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


Advertisers  who  prepare  their  own  an- 
nouncements should  state  in  a  brief,  concise 
manner  what  they  have  to  offer,  avoiding 
exaggerations,  giving  facts,  and  making  no 
promises  or  inducements  inconsistent  with 
truth,  avoiding  tedious  details. —  William 
Hicks. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &_N0RTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April   24-,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
SanRafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.20A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  P.  M, 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55-  9-30-  n.30  a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  u. 
Sundays — 8.10,  0.40  11. 10  A.  H.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  H. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San   Franciico :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55.  11.55  A-  *.;  2-05.  4.05.  5-35  p-  M- 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  M. 
Sundays— 3.35.  10.05.  "-35  A-  M-i  2-°5-  4-Qj.  5-3Q,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  D  estivation.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A. 
3.30  P. 
505    P- 


8.00  a.  ; 
9-30  A-  ■ 
5.00  p. 


7.40   A.  M. 
3-3Q  P- 


740  A- 
3-30  i". 


7.40  A-  I 
5.05  P.  i 


7.40  A-  I 
3-3o  p.  ? 


S.OO    A. 
5.00   P. 


8.CO   A. 
5.OO  P. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Utton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


IO.4O  A.  M 
6 .  05  P.  M 
7-25  ?■  M 


Sebastopol. 


10.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 


Week- 
days. 


8.  50  A.M. 
IO. 30 A.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Spring  :  M 
Geyseryillc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvflle,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  feart- 
lett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake.  Lakeport. 
Willits,  Cahto,  Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  West  port, 
Usal,  Hydesvflle,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale.  S4.50;  to  Hopland,  5s-?o;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guetneville,  $3.75 ;  lo 
Sonoma.  51.50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 80. 

EXCURSION   TICKETS,   good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  lo  Healdsburg.  S2.35 ; 
to  Cloverdale,  S3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  S3.80  ;  lo 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guemevifle.  S2.50 ;  to  Son 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  ■ 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  I  lei 

Ticket  Offices  at   Ferry,   30  Mont,. 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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ARGONAUT. 


November  14,  1892. 


H  is  rather  a  pity  that  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  chose 
to  open  her  season  here  with  such  a  drama  as 
"  lngomar.'  It  is  a  play  that  the  fashion  has  passed. 
The  procession  has  moved  on  and  let'  it  behind. 

In  its  day  it  was  a  great  play.  When  its  brilliant 
success  forced  its  author—  Munch-Beltinghausen.  a 
baron  and  a  diplomat— to  declare  himself  responsi- 
ble for  it,  all  Europe  was  under  the  spell  of  its  fiery 
romanticism.  It  was  done  into  other  languages.  Its 
patrician  author  lived  to  see  it  enrapture  Europe  as 
far  north  as  Denmark,  then  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
charm  the  American  audiences  of  the  times  of  For- 
rest and  Laura  Keene. 

But  its  day  is  over.  Plays  of  antiquity,  unless  the 
work  of  the  great  masters,  pass  out  of  fashion  as  a 
hat  or  a  coat  may.  Excepting  Shakespeare's,  the 
onlv  English  dramas  or  tragedies  that  hold  the  stage 
are  those  of  BuKver.  "  Richelieu  "  will  last  as  long 
as  actors  of  the  Booth  class  do,  and  "  The  Lady  of 
L\  ons  "  will  be  played  while  there  are  women  on  the 
stage  who  are  beautiful  and  just  sufficiently  talented 
to  be  tolerated  by  intelligent  audiences. 

But  "lngomar"  is  very  much  of  a  "  back  num- 
ber," and.  it  is  probable,  will  not  long  survive  the 
century.  It  has  been  kept  alive,  as  such  plays  are, 
by  single  individuals  who  thought  the  parts  suited 
them.  John  McCullough  kepi  ■■Spamcus"  alive 
because  he  looked  like  a  gladiator,  and  because  he 
could  roll  out  the  rounded  sentences  of  the  brawny 
warrior  with  a  sonorous  majesty.  No  one  who  has 
ever  seen  him  can  forget  him  as  he  stood  with  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and.  in  his  deep  voice — as 
richlv  melodious  as  the  tones  of  a  'cello — made  the 
heart-broken  query  :  "  How  many  thousand  leagues 
from  here  to  Thrace?"  LawTence  Barrett  kept 
"  Francesca  di  Rimini"  on  the  stage  because  the 
part  of  Lanciotto  suited  him.  With  Booth's  retire- 
ment who  will  dare  to  revive  "The  Fool's  Re- 
venge"? When  Henry  Irving  gives  up  the  stage, 
where  will  there  be  another  who  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps  and  produce  "The  Bells"?  These  men 
have  forced  these  plays  to  hold  the  stage  by  their 
own  extraordinary-  fitness  for  the  leading  rOles. 
Once  death  or  oblivion  claims  them,  the  dramas  that 
they  made  their  own  will  crumble  into  nothing,  as 
the  unrolled  mummy  does  when  the  outside  air 
strikes  upon  it. 

The  person  who  was  responsible  for  keeping 
"  lngomar  "  on  the  boards  was  Mary  Anderson.  As 
all  the  world  knows.  Miss  Anderson  was  always 
beautiful,  with  a  cold,  noble  beauty,  and  never,  till 
the  end  of  her  histrionic  career,  in  the  least  degree 
a  genius.  We  never  appreciated  Our  Mary,  the  En- 
glish say.  They  arc  mistaken.  We  never  thought 
her  a  genius,  but  we  were  always  proud  of  her 
beauty,  as  we  are  proud  of  Niagara,  and  Pike's  Peak, 
and  the  Vosemiie.  and  Old  Faithful  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  She  was  a  national  glory,  and  a  glory 
of  a  purely  classic  type. 

With  the  beauty  of  the  Greeks — some  English  art- 
ist said  of  her  that  she  was  the  only  living  representa- 
tive of  the  purest  form  of  Greek  beauty — Miss  Ander- 
son always  sought  for  parts  that  would  show  her  off 
in  all  the  splendid  majesty  of  the  robes  that  women 
wore  in  the  times  when  the  gods  ruled  in  Olympus 
and  art  and  the  world  were  young.  In  the  severe 
dignity  of  those  loose-flowing  draperies,  with  a 
golden  fillet  binding  her  low-browed  head,  she  was 
as  absolutely  beautiful  as  the  armless  Venus  that  lay 
for  uncounted  centuries  under  the  mold  at  Melos. 
She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  of  the  Olympian 
hierarchy  come  down  to  wander  in  the  glades  and 
vales  of  earth. 

Parthenia  was  particularly  adapted  to  her,  as 
Parthenia  is  not  an  exacting  part,  and,  having 
beauty,  grace,  and  a  sweet  voice,  an  actress  can  al- 
makc  something  of  it.  Her  appearance  when 
*hc  put  lngomar  s  golden  helmet  on  her  head,  took 
his  great.  Meet-lipped  spear  in  her  hand,  and  slung 
his  shield  of  ox-hidc  on  her  smooth,  white  arm,  was 
dazzling.  As  a  woman,  she  was  beautiful.  It  did 
not  mailer  what  she  was  as  an  artist- 

Mtss  Marlowe  makes  her  claim  to  the  public's  con- 

Mderation  from  quite  a  different   standpoint.     This 

young  girl,  who  looks  almost  a  child  in  years,  comes 

-•-■raided  by  the  approliation  of  great  people 

and  grrat  cities.      No  one  hsi  said   \\n-  was   ravin^U 

beautiful.     No  one  has  stolen   her  diamonds.     No 

duke,  or  crown   prince,  or  Russian  grand  duke  has 

threatened  to  commit  suicide,  because  she  would  not 

marry  him.     We   hav-j-    not  heard    iti.u   Worth  hai 

laved  the  resources  of  his  great    establishment,  or 

borrowed  from  the  looms  of  the  farthrM  Occident  in 

making  her  stage  outfit.     She  has  not  written  a  sen- 

novel,     We  have  never  heard  thai  she  prac- 

<Mt  dancing  in  her  hrures-fxrdues.     She  does 

:  reporters  that  she  is  supporting  an  invalid 


mother  and  educating  fourteen  helpless  brothers  and  | 
sisters.  But  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  praised  her,  and  I 
Boston  has  approved  of  her. 

Boston,  in  fact,  is  rather  proud  of  itself,  alleging  ( 
that    it   " discovered *'    Miss    Marlowe.      Boston    is 
prone  10  looking  down  on  New  York  stars  as  vulgar  | 
and  meretricious  ;  and  when  il  starts  up  a  star  of  its  : 
own,  one  may  be  sure  that  whatever  that  star  may  | 
be,  it  will  be  neither  one  of  those  two  things.     Miss 
Marlowe  is  neither.     One   might    imagine   that  she 
suits  Ihe    Boston   ideal.     For  she  is  retiring,  con- 
servative, and   essentially  averse  to  capturing   the 
public  by  claptrap.     In  truth,  she  is  so  little  striking 
or  startling  that  one  feels  as  if  one  ought  to  see  her 
several  times  before  an  opinion  of  her  talents  can  be 
formed. 

As  the  only  rising  young  actress  of  the  legitimate 
drama  rtow  on  the  American  stage,  Miss  Marlowe  is. 
speaking  from  a  histrionic  point  of  view,  a  very  im- 
portant person.  It  may  devolve  on  her  to  keep 
Viola,  and  Rosalind,  and  Juliet,  and  Imogen  before 
our  eyes  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.  There  are 
many  actresses  who  fairly  pant  to  portray  the  sickly 
heart-breakings  of  Camille,  the  paroxysms  of  La 
Tosca,  the  unhealthy  sentimentalities  of  Denise, 
the  whining  sorrows  of  Odette.  The  painted  faces 
of  this  drearily  morbid  crew,  whose  moral  sense  is 
hopelessly  dead,  whose  sentiments  are  false,  whose 
passion  is  onlv  caprice,  whose  love  is  merely  a  fitful 
fancy  stimulated  by  the  idleness  and  ennui  that  prey 
upon  fine  ladies,  greet  us  continually  from  beyond 
the  footlights.  But  the  great  heroines  of  the  great 
dramas — where  are  they?  With  their  beautiful, 
true,  and  tender  eyes  fixed  upon  us  in  sad  reproach, 
they  seem  to  be  fading  out  of  sight.  Where  is 
Juliet,  the  dark,  the  beautiful,  the  passionate? 
Where  is  Imogen,  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  ?  Where  is 
Viola,  true,  patient,  and  tender?  Unless  Miss 
Marlowe  can  call  these  lovely  spirits  back  to  earth , 
it  would  seem  that  they  must  for  us  have  no  more  ex- 
istence in  the  flesh,  but  bve  on  only  in  ihe  imagina- 
tion as  unseen  phantoms  of  delight. 

Whether  Miss  Marlowe  has  sufficient  talent  to 
portray  these  great  heroines  successfully  is  some- 
thing that  no  one  can  decide  in  a  hurry,  and  that  no 
one  can  decide  now.  She  is  and  looks  very  young. 
She  leaves  upon  one's  mind  the  impression  that  she 
is  almost  a  child,  and  that  she  is  a  child  who  has  not 
yet  realized  the  extent  of  her  talents  or  been  able  to 
gain  control  of  them.  She  is  undoubtedly  more 
talented  than  her  predecessor,  Mary  Anderson,  was 
in  her  early  days.  But  she  has  not  the  great  beauty 
that  gave  Man-  Anderson  and  Adelaide  Neilson  their 
high  prestige. 

And  yet  she  is  lovely  lo  look  at.  If  she  were  five 
or  six  inches  taller,  she  would  be  beautiful — not 
beautiful  as  they  were,  but  softly  and  pensively  beau- 
tiful. She  has  the  face  of  Viola  rather  than  of 
Beatrice  or  Rosalind — the  face  with  the  low,  broad 
brow,  the  dreaming,  liquid  eyes,  the  round,  full  chin 
that  denote  the  intellectual  and  reflective  tempera- 
ment. Swathed  in  limp,  white  draperies,  moving 
gracefully,  but  with  a  childish  spontaneity  and  im- 
pulsiveness, she  now  and  .then  fell  into  poses*  of 
exquisite  picturesqueness,  and  startled  the  spectator 
with  the  sudden  beauty  of  her  expressive  lace.  When 
beside  a  classic  head  finely  set  on  a  full,  round 
throat,  an  actress  can  boast  a  pair  of  superb,  dark 
eyes  and  the  lovely  lines  of  cheek  and  chin  that 
George  Eliot  was  fond  of  terming  "  flower -like," 
she  may  consider  herself  pretty  enough  to  be  Juliet, 
whose  "  beauty  hung  upon  the  cheek  of  night  like  a 
rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear."  or  Beatrice,  whom 
Benedick  commended — "they  say  the  lady  is  fair  ; 
'tis  truth  ;  1  can  bear  them  witness" — or  Viola,  who 
was  "  a  lady,  sir,  of  many  accounted  beautiful." 

As  an  artist.  Miss  Marlowe  is  original.  She  has 
no  stage  tricks  ;  she  speaks  naturally,  but  too  indis- 
tinctly. She  is  not  like  oilier  people  ;  her  style  is 
peculiarly  her  own.  She,  evidently,  in  her  por- 
trayals, aims  to  create  the  effect  of  a  character  and 
lets  detail  go.  She  even  neglects  making  her  points  ; 
and  when  one  looks  for  a  dramatic  crisis,  she  never 
rises  to  it  in  the  style  of  the  ordinary  actress. 

But  in  Panhenia  she  created  a  perfectly  human 
and  natural  character.  The  performance  was  keyed 
low.  but  was  in  exquisite  harmony.  This  Parlhenia 
was  a  young  girl— simple,  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
self-contained.  The  gentle  dignity  of  the  Greek 
maiden  stood  out  in  artistic  contrast  beside  the  un- 
tamed impetuosity  of  the  barbarian.  Panhenia  was 
brave  and  serene,  with  that  charming  serenity  of 
heart  that  the  Italians  love.  She  was,  also,  some- 
what cold,  but  was  tender  and  true. 

In  the  lasl  act,  when  she  got  ihe  poor  barbarian 
ne,  cul  off  his  long  red  hair  and  his  big  red 
beard,  made  him  dress  himself  up  in  the  fashions  of 
the  best  society  of  Massilia,  she  was  inclined  to  treat 
him  quiie  cavalierly,  as  women  will  treat  ihe  men 
who  sincerely  love  them.  She  became  gently  coquet- 
tish, and  the  unhappy  barbarian  must  more  than 
one;  have  sighed  for  the  lightness  of  heart  that  was 
his  in  the  old  glad  days  when  he  weltered  in  the 
gore  of 

I  be  declaration  of  love  thai  Parthfenla  finally  makes 

10  him  was  delivered  by  Miss  Marlowe  with  the 
simple  frankness  with  which  she  endows  the  charac- 
ter. There  was  htUc  or  no  intensUj  in  ber  manner  of 
termination  lo  follow  lngomar 
through  the  world.  True  to  her  treatment  of  the 
character,  she  told  her  love  willi  ■  delightful,  quiet 
sincerity  that  was  very  sweet. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
November  14th :  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Handker- 
chief" at  the  Tivoli;  Julian  Marlowe  in  Shake- 
spearean plays;  "Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the 
Moon";  "The  Shaughraun "  ;  and  "The  Still 
Alarm." 

The  new  tenor,  Ferdinand  Schutze,  and  ihe  new 
contralto,  Lizzie  Annandale,  have  proved  a  decidedly 
popular  acquisition  to  the  Tivoli's  company. 

Julia  Marlowe  will  appear  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Saturday  even- 
ings and  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  on  Wednesday;  and  in  "Cymbeline"  on 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  one-act  play  that  Richard  Harding  Davis 
wrote  for  E.  H.  Sothern  is  called  "  The  Disreputable 
Mr.  Reagan."  and  is  founded  on  Davis's  story  of 
similar  name.  The  play  took  nearly  forty  minutes 
in  its  enactment,  and  il  is  almost  a  monologue  ;  but 
the  audience  called  Sothern  out  three  times  at  its 
conclusion. 

Ada  Rehan  has  become  a  rival  of  Lottie  Collins. 
That  is  to  say,  she  has  taken  the  song  of  "  Miss 
Jennie  O'Jones  "  from  some  other  part  of  the  Daly 
repertoire  and  put  it  in  "  Dollars  and  Sense,"  where 
it  lacks  only  one  minute  of  being  as  long  as  Miss 
Collins's  "Ta-ra-ra"  act.  It  comes  in  where  the 
heroine  enacts  tbe  silly  hoyden,  with  the  intention  of 
shocking  the  father  of  an  unwelcome  suitor.  The 
Sun  describes  Miss  Rehan's  performance  thus  : 

"It  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock.  Miss  Rehan  wore  a 
loose,  long-sleeved  wrapper,  with  lace  skirts,  black  stock- 
ings, and  gaiters,  with  red  top*,  turned  down.  Her  hair  was 
puffed  and  disheveled.  She  began  with  rapid,  erratic  gyra- 
tions, and  at  each  revolution  she  kicked  up  front  and  rear — 
not  very  high — not  quite  to  a  waist  level.  At  the  same  rime 
she  flung  her  arms  about  loosely.  She  looked  like  a  howl- 
ing dervish  who  could  not  howl. 

"  Miss  Collins  seeks  to  express  unbounded  friskiness 
in  'Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay.'  Miss  Rehan  undertakes  to  de- 
pict idiocy  in  '  Jenny  O'.Tones.'     Each  is  triumphant." 

Delia  Fox,  too.  has  gone  in  for  eccentric  dancing. 
She  has  nothing  much  to  do  in  "  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger,"  so  they  gave  her  a  dance  in  the  second  act. 
Tbe  same  authority  describes  this  dance  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Fox  was  a  curious  object  to  look  at,  even  before 
she  began  to  dance.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had  deter- 
mined that  her  skirts  should  make  up  in  length  for  their 
previous  absence  from  her  stage  costumes.  Her  Grecian 
gown  had  no  bodice  at  all.  The  skirt  reached  from  her 
feet  clear  to  ber  breast,  and  there  the  garment  ceased  en- 
tirely. Her  face  was  painted  crimson  and  white,  except 
where  her  deeply  black-edged  eyes  looked  out.  Flaxen 
hair  topped  a  figure  that  looked  like  nothing  else  so  much 
as  a  Dutch  doll.  The  dance  began  with  all  hands  round, 
change  partners,  and  other  rapid  evolutions,  in  companion- 
ship with  Jefferson  D' An  gel  is  and  Samuel  Reed.  Then 
came  something  like  a  cancan  by  Miss  Fox,  with  quick 
turnings  and  kicks,  and  finally,  for  a  climax,  a  skip,  bop, 
and  long  jump,  landing  in  a  seat  on  Mr.  Reed's  knee. 
Mr.  Reed,  in  the  guise  of  a  Grecian  warrior,  was  a  solid 
man,  and  once  the  impact  of  the  plump  Miss  Fox  did  not 
disturb  him.  A  second  time  he  received  her  without  loss 
of  equipoise ;  but  in  the  next  repetition,  which  Dad  been 
demanded  by  the  delighted  spectators,  Miss  Fox  leaped 
higher  and  further,  and  came  down  harder.  Mr.  Reed 
was  overbalanced,  and  tbe  two  went  sprawling  on  the  stage 
together.  If  laughter  could  raise  a  roof,  the  Broadway 
Theatre  building  required  attention." 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.  Last  Nights  of 
Flotow's  Lyric  Opera, 

avr  ja.  n.  t  :s  .a.  : 

Fin;t  Appearance  of  FERDINAND  SCHUTZE,  Tenor, 
and  LIZZIE  ANNANDALE,  Contralto. 

Monday,  November  14th. 
THE    QTEEJi'S    LACE    HANDKERCHIEF  ! 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

GRAND     OPERA    HOUSE. 


'Twould  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  enrich  your 
blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


The  Opening  of  the  Social  Season. 

The  "  Subscription  Tea"  this  afternoon  opens  tbe 
social  season  of  this  winter  in  San  Francisco,  and 
soon  the  mails  will  be  freighted  with  dainty  missives 
inviting  friends  to  dinner  and  party  and  all  the  in- 
finity' of  letters  that  figure  in  the  social  life.  To  be 
correct  in  her  or  his  note-paper  is  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  tbe  votary  of  fashion,  and  the  variety  to 
choose  from  and  the  difference  between  "good 
form  "  and  "  bad  form  "  are  so  great  that  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  buy  your  stationery  only  from  the  lead- 
ing stationers. 

The  leading  stationers  in  San  Francisco  are  San- 
born, Vail  &;  Co. .whose  tremendous  establishment 
is  on  Market  Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Grant 
Avenue,  and,  though  they  have  all  the  latest  styles 
that  obtain  in  the  East,  each  kind  is  distinctly  new 
and  fashionable.  Of  course,  too,  they  keep  all  the 
stationery  goods  that  business  houses  use. 

The  stationery,  however,  is  only  one  department  of 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  business.  They  do  the  finest 
engraving  and  copper-plate  work  in  the  city  ;  they 
keep  leather  purses  and  silver- mounted  desk  fur- 
niture ;  they  make  mirror-frames  and  screens  in  the 
most  artistic  styles;  they  have  an  enormous  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  artists'  materials,  decorators' 
paints,  and  architects*  supplies  ;  and  they  control 
the  business  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coasi  in  picture- 
frames,  engravings,  etchings,  photogravures,  etc. 
With  their  houses  in  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  they 
have  an  enormous  business,  and  whoever  deals  with 
them  may  be  sure  of  getting  the  benefit  of  tbe  cheap 
prices  and  experience  their  large  trade  secures. 


—  An  especially  fine  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment is  afforded  by  the  credit  auction  sale  of 
real  estate  to  be  held  by  Baldwin  &  Hammond  at  the 
Real  Estate  Exchange  at  twelve  o'clock  M..  Thurs- 
day. November  17th.  The  location  of  the  property 
and  the  terms  of  the  sale  are  advertised  in  another 
column,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of 
Baldwin  &  Hammond,  at  10  Montgomery  Street. 


FIRST   PRESENTATION    OF 

"BARONESS  META" 

A    Coniic    Opera    in  3    Acts,  by 

J.  H.  BOSEWALD, 

Under   the  auspices   of  the  WOMAN'S    EXCHANGE, 

Friday  Evening,  Nov.  18th. 

Sale  of  seats  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Woman's 
Exchange,  MONDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  14th, 
after  which  the  remaining  seats  will  be  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'e. 

General  Admission 82.00 

Reserved  Seats - 50  cents  extra 

GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 

THURSDAY NOVEMBER  17,   1893 

"LIVING- WHIST" 

PROF.  O.  A.  I.TJNT,  Director. 

Under  the   auspices  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,   Mission 

Unitarian  Church. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  novelties  ever  presented  in  San 

Francisco  will  be  the  game  of  "  Living  Whist."  assisted  by 

THE    BANDURRIA    CLUB, 
Under  direction  of   Professors  Sancho  and  Lombardero. 

General  Admission,  81.00.  Reserved  Seats.  81.50. 

Reserved  seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
on  and  after  Monday,  November  14th. 


113  GEARY 


S.  &  G,  GUMP'S 
ART    STORE 


Has  Removed  to  Above  Address. 


Money 


rs 


Farming 


iith  the   new 

;  double  the  stuff  at  hal 


Not  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away. 

Not  if  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row 
of  onions,  which  the  "  Planet 
Jr."  Wheel  Hoe  would  do 
better  in  six  minutes. 

Not  if  he  takes  half  an  hour  to 
"set "  his  old  cultivator, 
when  he  could  change  a 
"Planet  Jr."  without  stop- 
ping his  horse. 

Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in  sow- 
ing thick,  and  then  his  time  in 
thinning,  when  he  might  save 
Hill-Dropping  Drill.  Money  lies  in 
"    "f  ti 


co?t.     It  can  be  done. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The    "  Planet   Jr."    Catalogue    costs    nothing.      Doing 
without  it  is  expensive.     Write  for  the  latest. 

G.  G.  WICKSON   &  CO., 

3   and    5    Front   Street,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 

WILLIAMS,  DI5IOXD  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Ste. 

AGENTS    FOR 

The  California   Line   of  Clipper  Ships  from 

New  York. 
The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited)"r  Haldwin  Locomotive  Works;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing  ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


CLOSING    OUT    SALE. 

WHITINGS  WRITING  PAPERS.     Worldwide  Reputation  for  Quality. 

$1.00  and  Jjcl.AO  per  Quarter  Ream  Paper  and   125  Envelopes, 
in   Bonds,  Linens,  Parchments,  Vellums,  etc. 


225    POST    STREET,   SAN     FRANCISCO. 


November  14,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


'  •  Man  proposes ' 

couragemenl." — Puck. 


'  Yes  ;   but  he  needs  en- 


Flymme- 
Ftamme — 


-'•  What  do  you  do  to  cure  the  blues  ?  " 
Paint  everything  red." — Ex. 


"  I've  been  to  see  an  old  flame,"  remarked  the 
young  man,  who  had  recently  journeyed  to  see 
Vesuvius. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

She — "I  honestly  believe  the  love-making  on  his 
part  is  real."  He — "  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  hear 
that  her  diamonds  are  genuine."  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  In  days  gone  by  the  business  man  used  to  take 
his  pen  in  hand,"  began  Snooper.  "  And  nowadays 
he  takes  his  typewriter  in  his  arms,"  added  Skid- 
more. — Ex. 

"I  am  to  be  married  on  the  sixteenth,"  said 
Maude.  "'Io  whom?"  "I  don't  know.  Harry 
wants  me  to  elope  with  htm,  but  I  am  engaged  to 
George . ' ' — Puck. 

Tanks — "  Did  you  hear  about  Toots  losing  last 
night  at  loaded  dice?"  Banks — "  I  heard  he  lost  at 
dice,  but  that  it  was  Toots  who  was  loaded." — 
S.,  G.  6*  Co.' s  Monthly. 

"I  think  our  soprano  must  understand  base- 
ball," said  the  organist  to  the  minister.  "  What 
makes  vou  think  that?"  asked  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thirdly. 
"  She  has  stolen  a  bass  from  the  alto." — Truth. 

Tailor — "  Mr.  Overdue,  I  hear  that  you  are  about 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Bullion.  Allow  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you."  Overdue  (extending  his  hand) — "Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you!" — S.  G.  &*  Co.'s  Monthly. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  roared  Mr.  Xupop,  as  he  looked 
his  baby  in  the  eye.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at?" 
asked  Mrs.  Nupop.  "At  the  bright  things  that  boy 
would  sav  if  he  could  only  talk,"  said  Mr.  Nupop. — 
Bazar. 

Stranger — "There  used  to  be  a  firm  of  clothiers 
here — Slamm,  Bang  &  Co.  Are  they  still  running  ?" 
Citizen — "  I  guess  they  are  ;  haven't  heard  of  their 
creditors  catching  them  yet."  —  S.,  G.  fr  Co.'s 
Monthly. 

Mr.  Bragg  A.  Docio  (of  Chicago) — "Yes,  sir; 
when  we  people  attempt  to  do  anything  we  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  pitch  in."  Mr.  Fulton  (of  New- 
York) — "Yes,  I  have  noticed  it;  I  took  dinner  in 
your  town  once." — Puck. 

Boswell — "  1  find  that  1  have  omitted  to  make  a 
note  of  your  very  felicitous  definition  of  a  picnic. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  repeating  it  ?  "  The  doctor — 
"Sir,  with  pleasure.  A  picnic  is  the  stupidity  of 
several  and  the  misery  of  all." — Puck. 

Mr.  Plummer — "  I  just  found  ray  hat  on  the  re- 
frigerator. I  wonder  on  what  ridiculous  thing  I  will 
find  it  next?  "  Mrs.  Plummer — "  Probably  on  your 
head,  dear."  And  Mrs.  Plummer  smiled  sweetly  as 
Mr.  Plummer  slammed  the  door  and  rushed  down- 
stairs.— Judge. 

Mrs.  Upton — "Who  are  those  men  staggering 
along?"  Mr.  Upton  —  "Mr.  Richman  and  his 
coachman,  Mike."  Mrs.  Upton  —  "What  is  the 
matter  with  them?"  Mr.  Upton — "Mr.  Richman 
has  evidently  been  dining,  and  Mike  has  been  drink- 
ing."— New  York  Weekly. 

Sister — ' '  What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
engaged  yourself  to  that  Belle  Blondie,  and  intend  to 
bring  the  horrid  thing  into  the  family  ?  "  Brother— 
"  Horrid  thing  !  I  heard  you  tell  her  you  loved  her 
dearly."  Sister — "  Huh  !  You  never  heard  me  tell 
any  one  else  so." — New  York  Weekly. 

First  citizen — "I  don't  like  that  younger  Miss 
Gramercy's  style.  I  mean  to  cut  her."  Second  citi- 
zen—"Oh,  I  wouldn't  do  that."  First  citizen — 
"  Well,  fortunately,  I  have  not  had  to  do  so  as  yet, 
for,  as  it  happens,  whenever  I've  met  her,  she's  been 
looking  the  other  way." — Harper's  Weekly. 

"  It  is  reported,  colonel,"  said  Caraway,  the  other 
morning,  "  that  you  were  full  as  a  lord  last  night." 
'*  Possibly,  sah,  possibly,"  the  colonel  acknowledged, 
genially;  "at  the  present  moment,  however,"  the 
colonel  went  on,  in  an  airy  fashion,  "  1  am  as  vacu- 
ous, sah,  as  a  House  of  Lords,  sah," — Truth. 

Parental  joys:  Fond  father— "  Why,  Tom,  what 
have  you  got  there — my  watch?"  Tom — "Yes." 
Fond  father — "  And  what  is  that  in  your  other 
hand?"  Tom — "The  can-opener.  1  wanted  to 
open  the  watch.  1  blew  on  it  several  times,  and  I'm 
'fraid  it'sbroke,  'cause  it  wouldn't  open." — Bazar. 

Wife — "I  know  I  am  rather  late  in  getting 
dressed  ;  but  we  can  reach  the  theatre  before  the 
overture  is  over,  can't  we?"  Husband  (gloomily) — 
"Y-e-s,  if  there's  a  fire  down-town."  Wife — "A 
fire!  What  earthly  good  would  that  do?"  Hus- 
band— "  We  might  get  a  chance  to  ride  down  on  a 
fire-engine." — New  York  Weekly. 

Housekeeper — "Now,  you  clear  out  right  square 
off,  or  1 11  call  the  hired  man."  Tramp — "  Please, 
mum,  I  only  wanted  toborry  a  Bible,  if  you  have  one 
to  spare."    Housekeeper — "Bibles?    I've  got  about 


forty."  Tramp — "Well,  mum,  will  ye  please  lend 
me  one  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  read  about 
Belshazzar's  feast.  Mebby  it  will  stay  me  appetite 
till  I  git  to  some  town  where  folks  has  fewer  Bibles 
an'  more  pies." — New  York  Weekly. 

She  on  the  sofa — "  It  was  a  nice  enough  affair,  but 
I  had  to  dance  with  Henry  all  the  lime,  and  I  must 
say  I  like  variety."  She  in  the  chair — "  An  engaged 
girl  can't  expect  variety."  She  on  the  sofa — "Well, 
I  suppose  not.  But  there's  one  thing  certain,  if 
Henry  takes  me  to  another,  I  shall  break  off"  our  en- 
gagement the  afternoon  before." — Bazar. 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 
EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

Why  She  Smiled. 
She  smiled  at  hirri  so  much  he  thought 

She  loved  him.     Oh,  how  simple  ! 
because  the  truth  was  that  she  had 
Upon  her  cheek  a  dimple. 

— New  York  Herald. 

Reverses  of  Fortune. 
A  kindly  fate  his  cause  espouses 

To  whom  reverses  bring  no  shocks. 
Who.  building  now  a  block  of  houses, 
In  childhood  built  a  house  of  blocks. 

-Puck. 


A  Fact  From  Fiji. 
It  would  seem  that  they  who  lead 
Christian  lives  should  win  the  meed 
Of  all  Christians'  approbation — but  one  shivers 
To  reflect  that,  alter  all, 
Tis  the  heathen  cannibal 
Who  appreciates  most  keenly  Christian  livers. 
—Pttck. 

It  Had  to  Come  Out. 
The}-  walked  along  in.  the  twilight  dim. 
When  rather  abruptly,  she  said  to  him  : 
'  Oh,  prithee  stop  this  hast'ning  gait 
And  just  one  little  moment  wait — 

My  shoe-string's  loose." 

'  I'll  tie  it  for  you,"  he  quickly  cried. 

But  the  maiden  back  to  the  lamp-post  shied, 
'  You  know  not  how  to  make  it  stay; 
•  So,  sir,  if  you'll  kindly  get  out  of  my  way, 
I'll  fix  it  myself." 

The  man  insisted  ;  the  girl  showed  fears 
Of  bursting  out  into  tearful  tears. 
Till  at  last  she  yelled  in  a  manner  shocking : 
'  It's  not  my  shoe-string ;  it's  my  stocking. 
So  it  is." — Chicago  News  Record. 


At  the  Sunday-School. 
In  the  infant  class  there's  a  falling  off; 

There's  a  dearth  of  reformed  young  sinners  ; 
'Tis  a  Htde  too  late  for  picnics  now, 
And  too  early  for  Christmas  dinners. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  American  Crcesus. 
He  started  life  without  a  red, 
Worked  hard,  and  now  his  check,  'tis  said, 

For  millions  he  can  draw  ; 
And  with  the  wealth  for  which  he  wrought 
So  many  years  he  just  has  bought 

A  titled  son-in-law. — Neiu  York  Press. 


DCLXXX1.—  BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunda;  , 

November  13,  189a. 

Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Lobster  Croquettes. 

Lamb  Chops.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

String  Beans.     Baked  Tomatoes. 

Roast  .Mallard  Ducks,  with  Currant  Jelly 

and  Lemon  Sauce. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Orange  Sherbet.     Lady  Fingers. 

Fruits. 

OraNGE  Sherbet. — Soak  one  tablespoonful  of  Kno.\'s 

Gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  ten  minutes  ;  :tdd  half 

a  cup  ol  boiling  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  add  one  cup 

of  sugar,  one  cup  of  cold  water,  and  one  pint  of  orange 

juice.     When  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain  and  freeze. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  factory,  Johnstown,  N.  Y..  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 


Grand  Opening— 10  per  cent.  Discount 

Will  be  allowed  on  all  purchases  during  this,  our 
opening  week,  November  14th  to  19th.  Visit  our  em- 
porium and  see  the  rare  and  new  novelties  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  jewelry,  silverware,  celluloid, 
carved  woods,  leather,  metal,  plush,  etc.,  music 
boxes  and  musical  novelties.  The  Automatic  Piano 
will  be  on  exhibition.  Store  open  until  8  p.  M.,  Satur- 
day 10  p.  M.  Novelty  Palace,  Leo.  Zander  &  Co., 
116  Sutter  Street. 


RiAL  [STATE  J61HJS 
'..-rAUCTIONECRS- 

..  5    f 


Told  in  the  Letters. 
'Twas  in  a  breach   of  promise  suit,  the  letters  all  were 

read. 
And   here   is  what   the   opening  words   of   each    episde 
said : 
'Dear    Mr.    Smith,"    "Dear    Friend,"    "Dear    John," 

'*  My  Dearey  Owney  Splendid," 
'  My  Darling  Love,"   "Dear  Jack,"  "Dear  Sir" — and 
then  it  all  was  ended. — Drake's  Magazine. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

RELIEVES   mental   and    physical    exhaustion. 


There  are  numbers  of  good  things  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Moltke's  memoirs,  which  has  just  appeared. 
It  is  told,  for  instance,  that  as  the  king's  birthdays 
successively  approached,  there  used  to  be  bets  among 
the  officers  and  the  general  staff  as  to  how  many 
words  Moltke  would  use  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  day.  Some  backed  a  nine-word  speech ,  others 
put  their  money  on  eight  words.  Moltke's  habit  was 
to  say  :  "  To  the  health  of  his  majesty,  emperor  and 
king,"  or,  "To  his  imperial  majesty's  health."  In 
1884,  an  oyster  breakfast  was  staked  on  the  marshal's 
not  using  more  than  nine  words.  But,  because  he 
began  with  the  word  "  Gentlemen,"  the  bet  was  lost. 
The  loser  comforted  himself  by  saying:  "He's 
aging,  is  Moltke  ;  he's  getting  loquacious  ! " 


For  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Liver 
Complaint,  and  for  all  purgative  purposes,  take 
Ayer's  Pills — the  best  for  family  use. 


—  At  Beamish's,  full  stock  of   Fall  and 
Winter  Collars  and  Cuffs. 


Tallemant  des  Reaux  describes  a  beautiful  but  very 
foolish  woman.  One  of  her  fancies  was  to  have  pil- 
lows of  every  size  in  her  bed — even  for  her  thumbs — 
for  she  prided  herself  on  her  beautiful  hands,  and 
slept  with  them  open  to  keep  the  joints  small. 


—  A  collection  of  Japanese  curios,  yal- 
ued  at  $100,000,  has  just  been  received  by  Percy  L. 
Davis  &  Co.,  and  will  be  sold  at  auction  by  them  at 
their  salesroom  at  no  Montgomery  Street.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  goods  commenced  on  Friday  and  will 
be  continued  until  this  (Saturday!  evening,  and  the 
sale  will  commence  on  Monday,  November  14th. 


—  At    Beamish's,  full  stock  of   Fall  and 
Winter  Dress  Shirts.     Imported  and  domestic. 


Texas  is  suffering  from  floods  in  one  corner  and 
from  an  almost  unprecedented  drought  in  another. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearnv,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 


—  The  etching  and  picture  departments 

at  Gumps'  new  art-store.  113  Geary  Street,  are  now 
open  to  the  public. 


—  At   Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Party  Gloves.     Plain  and  embroidered. 


bed.h.full£rqe:sk  ca 
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\BANK.  OFFICE 
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CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

.E38-G40M1S5MST. 

CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


1/4.  CASH. 


CREDIT 

AUCTION 

SALE 

THURSDAY, 

NOVEMBER   17, 

1892, 


AT     THE 

KEA1       ESTATE 

EXCHANGE, 

16    POST     STREET. 

12  O'CLOCK. 


36   LOTS. 


!  as 

1  FOLLOWS  : 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 


7 

LOTS 


D.  FRY, 

President. 


HENRY  WILLIAMS, 

Vice-President. 


J.  DALZELL    BROTYS.  Secretary. 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  10  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes trusts  tor  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa> 
rate  property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  orT  daily 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
S5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills    <1  rawn    and    taken    care    of 
Without  Charge. 


RAMBLER    BICYCLES 


C.  &  J. 

PNEUMATIC 
TIRE 


BEST 

—  AND — 

MOST 

LUXURIOUS 

Leads  Them  All 

Catalog™ 

G0RMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

321-225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston.  Washington. 

1769  and  1771  Kroarlwr-y,  Neh  York. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAX  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and    English.      Boarding    ami     Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
The  26th  year  opens  August  1,  1892, 

M.ME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmus'DS  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 


6 

LOTS 

5 

LOTS 

5 

LOTS 


LOTS 


SOUTH- 
WEST CORNER 
McALLISTEE 
AND  BRODERICK 
STREETS. 


SOUTH- 
EAST CORNER 
BAKER  AND 
GOLDEN 
GATE  AVENUE. 


NORTH- 
EAST CORNER 
BAKER  AND 
FULTON. 


NORTH 

SIDE  FULTON. 

BETWEEN 

DEVISADERO 

AND  BRODERICK. 


SOUTH 

SIDE     MCALLISTER. 

BETWEEN 

BRODERICK 

AND     BAKER. 


4  SOUTH 

SIDE     FULTON, 
BETWEEN 
I    ATC         SCOTT 
LOTS        AND     DEVISADERO. 


/  SOUTH- 

west   corner 

.   ^«— a       McAllister 
loto      and   devisadero. 


ONLY 

25     PER     CENT. 

CASH. 

BALANCE 

1.     i.     AND     3 

TEARS. 


Baldwin 


CATALOGUE 
MAILED 
FREE     TO     AM 
ADDRESS. 


&  Hammond, 


1      — At   Beamish's,  full  stock  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Neck -Handkerchiefs. 


Flood     Buildi 
Send  for  a  circular. 


1  g,    San    Francisco. 


IO  MONTGOMERY  STT 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOIVTESTIC 

Always  First,  always  Best. 
H11-    held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  It  Is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital        »3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus   1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits :1.317.485   11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

liVKOM  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank  ;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  Loudon,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANBJlNG  department. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000,000 

Directors : 
(no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors ; 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge.   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green.  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital #1,000,000 

Assets 3,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

Loudon  Assurance  Company 

Of  London,     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  dot.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

IHT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  iwdersjgned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DlfCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  50  to  lao inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28S-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
1 5  Ounces,  Incl  oafYe. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

z 

s 

LOG    CABIN    BAKERY   ! 

.  Our  11 e-Hade  Bread 

ItnowmtbeluMi  .  until  they 

gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  hr. 

■ra-sr  it: 

Wedding  Partial  Supplied  with  .ill  tha 
Dallaaalaa. 

w«  ddiva  la  I  ,    .  ...u.,,,,1.    \i.,    , 

IJerltcle)  . 

«»ln  Offleai     109  iiuy.  ■  St..  s,,.,  rnraoUeo. 
-"1   Eleventh  St..  OakUnd. 

VT   Agcnl  wanlc.l  in  - 

\mpi:i:\\  s-  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

(Mil,.-     IMHl      Sfh00l 

FURNITURE, 

"I  ■.    ■  i  II     1  II    1   MAIKS. 

0.   I'.  WKIiKl!  *  CO. 

Po.l    and  Stooktou  SU.,  8.  r. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


mm 


Insurance  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

B.  Faymonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


D.    I.  Staples,  President. 
J.  B.  LEV1SON,  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President, 
Louis  Weinmann,  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


5  EST  FAMILY  #ass; 

8*  CO.    •-  STOCKTQN.CAL.  - 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


The  Caligraph 

XVRITIKT&      MACHINE. 


\  TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

j  No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 


CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

1  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  the 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
canon  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  to  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  tit'e  is  perfect — United  States  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
feet  of  volcanic  lava.  The  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $12,000  to  $15,000,  which  includes  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  references,  etc.,  address  "MINER,"  care  Tlie  Argonaut,   San  Francisco. 


K  I  Ml  R  A  I    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

10  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vauity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1892 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 97.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 0.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribuer's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.O0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 0.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  uud   Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  ami   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..   7.50 

The  Argonaut  and   Demoreit'l  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  mid  Current  Llteruture  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

Tho  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  mid  tin-  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The   Argonaut  and   the  Review  of   Reviews  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 5.flo 

The  Argonaul  and  Llpplneott'i  Hngnelne  fw  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  ArK »"  '>»ii  ih«-  North  American  Bevlew  f«.r  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

Thli  offer  In  not  « 1  to  resident!  of  Han  Franolioo  and  Oakland.    In  those  cities  the 

Argonaul  u  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  u  entirely  in  the  hands  .,r  our  carriers,  with  whom 

w*-  do   11    1    wlab  to  luterfere. 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Farth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  acceSB, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


PFltSCC  i^vvhere  you  can  buy  30 
("j/jL"  J  J  yards  of  Challi,  iu  good 
UUUiJU  style,  not  dark,  for  J1.(W; 
cheap  for  quilts,  liniugs,  dresses,  any- 
thing—3#c.  /-i  ricC  c  where  y°a 

per  yard,  by  [>  /  11""})  can  buy  30- 
the  piece.  ^  'J  *-"  '"'  '"*'  in.  Bedford 
Cords,  15  cent  quality,  Red-grouud, 
Black -dot  or  Figure,  and  other  Shades, 
only  8  cents.  No  such^«,  npriri 
bargains     ever    offered.  f~  M  f"  N  N 

Send  for  Samples. UWI-ww 

where  you  can  buy  32-inch  Cretonnes, 
heavy,  figured,  for  chair  or  lounge 
covers,  or  curtains,  reduced  from  25  cts. 
to  12 }i  cts. — Do  Tell — Its  at  Smiths' 
Cash  Store,  414,  416,  418  Front  Street, 
S.  F.,  CaL 

SEND  FOR   LIST,   FREE 


(Established  1854 .  i 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    CRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street.       -       -       San  Francisco 


BOKTESTELIj     cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IK 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JE'^SSSVI  401403  Sansome  St. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN   &   CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 

HOLLOW  TILE    FIRE    PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY    PIPE. 
DRAIN  TILE.  Etc.,  Etc 

1358    &     I  360    MARKET    STREET,    S.  F. 


ASK      FOR 

The    Select    White    Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Sauterne  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  is  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne 87.50 

Grand  vin  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock    6.00 

KieKling 4.50 

SHlery   Rose,  "  Champagne  Crapes" 5.0O 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887,  1888,  188!l.  1890.  1891  vintages. 

CABERNET,  BURGUNDY, 

ROITSSILLON,  ZINKANDEL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders   large   or   small,  directed   to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.    DUVALL,  Ltvemiore,  Cal. 


§reakfas-r  foods 

THEJOHNT. CUTTING  CO,  S0LEAGENT5 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


I    PUBLISHERS'   NOTICE.— Tlic  Argonaut  {title   trade-marked)   is  pub- 
Wished  every  iveek  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlu  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Com- 
\pany.     Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  mont/is,  $2.25 ;  three  itumths~£j £0 ; 
payable   in  advance— postage  prepaid.      Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.     City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
lltt  $430  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.    Sample  copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10 
il-ents.     News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
|i.V«w  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
'he  trade  should  be  addressed.    Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  neiv  addresses.     The  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  tlu  Eastern  trade.     The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
\from  any  News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.    No  traveling  can- 
w/asscrs  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

I    Address  all  communications  intended  for  f/te  Editorial  Department  thus : 
|  '  Editors  Argonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
I    Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department   thus: 
■  '  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
I    Make  all  clucks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to   "  The  Argonaut 

Publishing  Company." 
I    The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  27   King   William  Street, 
WVest  Strand.     In  Paris,  at  ij  Avenue  de  I 'Opera.     In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
'atids,  124  F'fth  Avenue,    In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash  Avenue.     In  Washing- 
won,  at  /orj  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

llNTERED   AT   THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

I  Frank  M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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There  are  in  San  Francisco  something  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand grown  males,  outwardly  resembling  human  beings,  who 
can  not  but  find  our  institutions,  our  social  organization, 
civilization  itself,  intensely  antipathetic.  They  are  strange 
creatures  these,  and  the  processes  of  their  rudimentary,  or 
decayed,  or  arrested  faculties  are  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  human  mind,  no  matter  how  highly  it  may  be  en- 
dowed with  that  form  of  imagination  which  enables  one  to 
put  himself  in  another's  place.  These  fifteen  thousand  creat- 
ures are  not  monkeys,  yet  they  are  hardly  men.  They  speak 
our  language  after  a  fashion,  eat,  dress,  and  lodge  like  the 
rest  of  us  ;  they  work  side  by  side  with  ordinary  people, 
share  our  amusements,  pay  taxes,  and  beget  offspring — 
numerously.  Nevertheless  as  insuperable  a  barrier  separates 
them  from  rational  humanity  as  divides  us  from  the  four- 
footed  and  equally  soulful  donkey.  But  a  single  test  is  re- 
quired to  detect  one  of  this  tribe  of  bipeds  whose  mentality 
has  escaped  the  effects  of  the  evolutionary  forces  which  have 
so  nobly  differentiated  the  remainder  of  mankind   from  the 


other  branches  of  the  simian  family.  This  test  is  :  "  Did 
you  vote  for  O'Donnell  ? "  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  Idiot  stands  revealed.  The  Idiot  is  not  necessarily 
a  drooling  animal,  repulsive  to  the  sight,  but  in  ever)'  case 
he  fulfills  to  the  letter  Webster's  definition  of  his  species  : 
B  A  natural  fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth  ;  a  human  being  in 
form,  but  destitute  of  reason,  or  the  ordinary  intellectual 
powers  of  man."  The  Idiot  himself,  like  the  supreme  object 
of  his  admiration,  excites  in  the  human  breast  neither  hatred 
nor  fear,  but  when  the  Idiot  manifests  himself  in  politics  and 
proves  that  he  casts  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  votes  of  San 
Francisco,  solicitude  for  their  own  interests  moves  men  to 
wish  the  Idiot  were  not,  or  anywhere  save  here. 

Some  years  ago,  we  all  raised  a  mighty  pother  because  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  wanted  to  buy  Goat  Island 
from  the  government.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  objection 
would  rise  from  the  non-Idiotic  three-quarters  of  this  town's 
voters  were  Congress  to  bestow  the  island  as  a  free  gift  upon 
Dr.  O'Donnell.  Then  he  might  gather  his  hapless  worshipers 
about  him  and  depart  in  pflwer,  and  pomp,  and  peace, 
escorted  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
to  found  the  City  of  Idiocia.  It  would  be  well  to  make  the 
gift  of  the  island  outright  and  unconditioned  to  the  doctor 
individually.  Were  it  community  property,  the  Idiot  popu- 
lation, having  acquired  here  the  voting  habit,  might  conceive 
that  they  should  be  given  a  voice  in  its  government.  Per- 
haps a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Idiots  might  object  to 
emigration  to  Goat  Island,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
forcibly  deported  thence.  These  doubtful  ones  constitute  a 
peculiarly  unfortunate  class  among  the  Idiots.  They  live 
under  the  hallucination  that  they  are  human,  and  not  Idiots 
at  all,  but  fancy  they  merely  amuse  themselves  by  voting  as 
a  joke  with  the  Idiots.  They  say  that  they  know  that  Dr. 
O'Donnell  is  the  Prince  of  Idiots,  a  quack,  a  crank,  a 
mountebank,  a  charlatan,  an  ignoramus,  a  pest,  and  no  more 
fitted  to  be  mayor  of  a  great  city  than  is  any  inmate  of  our 
lunatic  asylums.  Yet,  such  is  the  keenness  of  their  sense  of 
humor,  it  tickles  them  to  burst  the  ballot-box  with  their 
merry  jests.  The  Idiot  who  sees  wit  in  a  vote  for  Dr. 
O'Donnell  is  as  safe  and  agreeable  a  member  of  a  civilized 
community  as  his  brother  Idiot  who  should  have  fun  by 
loading  his  household  pie  with  cholera  germs.  Goat  Island, 
even  under  the  rule  by  divine  right  of  King  O'Donnell, 
would  be  too  good  for  these  acephalous  Bill  Nyes,  and 
since  they  can  not  be  taken  to  the  pound,  they  should  be 
made  to  go. 

The  idea  of  the  City  of  Idiocia  fascinates.  Once  estab- 
lished, it  would  attract  both  popular  and  scientific  attention 
throughout  the  world,  which  never  yet  has  seen  such  an  ex- 
periment in  social  organization.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  numbering  with  the  females  and  young 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand,  would,  of  course,  be 
attending  mass-meetings  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day 
and  going  through  the  forms  of  an  election  in  the  afternoons. 
Though  their  ballots  would  be  of  no  political  effect  in  an 
absolute  despotism,  the  voting  would  be  necessary  to  engage 
the  brute  energies  of  the  Idiots,  and  to  supply  their  king 
with  the  only  activity,  except  the  slaughter  of  infants,  of 
which  he  seems  capable.  Ceaselessly  his  majesty  would 
parade  the  streets  of  Idiocia  in  his  barouche,  followed  by 
wagons  packed  with  Idiots  banging  gongs,  ringing  barbarous 
bells,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  stridulous  ululations. 
Banners  bearing  the  injunction  to  "  Vote  for  O'Donnell!" 
would  wave  from  every  window  and  flutter  on  the  countless 
flag-staffs,  which  the  first  royal  decree  would  erect.  No 
other  orator  than  O'Donnell  would  be  permitted  to  exist, and 
he  would  make  speeches  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  long 
after  the  going  down  thereof,  daily.  In  the  intervals  between 
listening  to  these  inspiring  addresses  and  voting,  the  populace 
would  find  sufficient  mental  occupation  in  mumble-peg,  jack- 
stones,  tag,  and  puss-in-the-corner.  The  problem  of  subsist- 
ence need  present  no  difficulties.  San  Francisco  would  will- 
ingly ration  Idiocia  on  condition  that  none  of  its  inhabitants 
should  ever  set  foot  on  the  mainland  without  written  permis- 
sion from  our  authorities. 

The  natural  increase  of  the   Idiotic  herd  would  be  at  least 


four  thousand  a  year  by  births,  should  Dr.  O'Donnell,  en- 
grossed by  the  cares  of  state,  cease  from  his  surgical  labors. 
Disease,  accident,  and  the  other  misfortunes  to  which  the 
Idiots  are  subject,  in  common  with  the  human  race,  would 
kill  off  half  the  whelpage.  This  would  leave  an  increase  of 
two  thousand  per  annum,  or,  allowing  for  deaths  among  the 
adults,  say,  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  In  half  a  century,  there- 
fore, Goat  Island  would  be  the  home  of  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  thousand  Idiots.  It  is  profoundly  interesting  to 
speculate,  even  superficially,  on  the  possible  results  of  in- 
breeding and  heredity.  Would  a  race  of  O'Donnells  be 
evolved,  or  would  the  Idiots  gradually  rise  in  the  scale 
until  the  original  animal  which  formed  the  point  of  separa- 
tion between  the  monkeys  and  the  human  race  reappear  ? 
Or  would  isolation,  and  a  steady  diet  of  stump-speeches, 
and  the  meaningless  exercise  of  the  franchise,  produce  a 
class  of  dazed  and  harmless  creatures,  who  should  prove 
serviceable  to  humanity  on  the  mainland  (if  deprived  of 
the  voting  privilege)  as  household  servants,  counter- 
jumpers,  society  reporters,  preachers  of  the  Talmage  type, 
editorial  writers  for  the  daily  press,  actors  in  drawing-room 
dramas,  leaders  of  the  german  in  society,  and  beasts  of 
burden  ?  Men  of  science  are  reverently  aware  that  no  limit 
can  be  put  to  the  wonders  that  may  be  worked  by  the  mys- 
terious law  of  natural  selection,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  too 
much  to  hope  that,  with  a  purely  O'Donnellesque  environ- 
ment, secured  by  the  elimination,  through  segregation,  of 
all  disturbing  social  elements,  the  San  Francisco  Idiots 
who  vote  for  O'Donnell  might  in  time  father  a  race  of  in- 
nocuous fools.  The  gain  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
this  harassed  corner  of  it,  would  obviously  be  so  enormous 
that  we  shall  not  be  unprepared  for  a  widespread  and  en- 
thusiastic movement,  in  accordance  with  the  Argonaut's 
suggestion,  for  the  cession  of  Goat  Island  to  Dr.  O'Donnell, 
whose  congenital  claim  to  be  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Idiots 
none  will  rise  to  dispute. 


By  their  decisive  verdict  of  November  Sth,  1892,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  decreed  a  sweeping  and  radi- 
cal change  from  the  Republican  system  of  protection.  It  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  victorious  Democratic  party  to  con- 
form to  this  dominant  demand,  and,  under  the  incoming 
Democratic  administration,  to  make  all  the  changes  required. 
The  Democratic  national  platform  proclaims  for  free  trade  ; 
it  does  not  quibble  with  the  undefined  euphemism  of  "tariff 
reform."  There  is  no  pretence  at  juggling  with  the  question. 
The  meaning  is  bold  and  plain  :  free  trade,  as  it  is  meant  by 
the  Cobden  Club  ;  free  trade,  as  it  is  established  in  England; 
free  trade,  as  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion of  1861,  to  wit :  "  Duties  and  excises  for  revenue  only ; 
but  no  duties  or  taxes  on  importation  from  foreign  nations 
shall  be  laid  to  protect  or  foster  any  branch  of  indus- 
try?' The  American  people  have  ordered  free  trade 
by  their  own  sovereign  and  supreme  command  by  a 
sweeping  majority,  and  the  popular  will  must  be  obeyed. 
There  must  be  no  protection  to  any  American  product  ; 
the  government  must  not  foster  any  branch  of  home 
industry.  Free  trade,  pure  and  simple,  no  matter  how 
disastrous,  must  be  the  rule.  The  California  producers  of 
grapes  and  wines,  of  prunes,  and  figs,  and  raisins,  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  nuts,  and  honey,  the  wool-growers  and  lumber- 
men of  California,  all  must  abandon  the  duties  levied  on  the 
importations  from  abroad  of  any  of  these  products,  at 
present  protected  and  fostered  by  tariff  duties,  and  must 
submit  to  the  inexorable  exaction  and  command  of  free 
trade.  Farmers  and  manufacturers,  producers  and  toilers, 
mechanics  and  laborers,' the  rich  and  the  poor,  all  alike, 
must  now  bow  to  the  imperative  rule  of  absolute  free  trade, 
imposed  and  to  be  enforced  by  their  own  imperious  decree 
at  the  polls. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  strikers  of  labor  unions  have 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  high  rates  of  wages  which  en- 
abled them  to  strike  and  to  remain  idle  during  many  con- 
secutive months,  supported  and  encouraged  all  the  time  by 
their  working  brethren  in  near  and  remote  district?.  • 
daily  wages  were  from  threefold  to  fivefold  in  e\ 
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wages  paid  to  similar  laborers  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  while 
their  individual  conditions,  rights,  and  privileges  were  far  in 
advance  of  any  of  their  class  in  Europe.  Fifty  years  ago, 
wages  of  mechanics  in  this  country  were  so  tow  as  to  for- 
bid the  workers  in  the  shops  of  industry  to  furnish  aid 
and  support  to  strikers  from  other  shops,  and  the  wages  of 
laborers  barely  sufficed  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  work- 
men who  came  from  English-speaking  European  nations. 
Under  the  prosperous  times  due  to  protection,  the  present 
condition  has  been  wrought  from  the  former  condition  of 
fifty  years  ago  under  Democratic  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  approximate  free  trade.  To  that  condition 
the  country  will  approximately  return. 

Before  the  great  Civil  War,  the  Democratic  party  opposed 
internal  improvements  and  advocated  low  tariff,  for  revenue 
only.  It  was  not  the  party  of  progressed  protection,  as 
the  Republican  party  is.  President  Buchanan  vetoed  the 
Homestead  Bill,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  subsequently  ap- 
proved. During  the  war,  the  Democrats  denounced  internal 
revenue  and  the  income  tax,  the  issue  of  greenbacks  and  of 
national  bank-notes.  Since  the  war,  the  party  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  and  favors  treasury- 
notes.  Many  of  the  party,  in  the  recent  campaign,  declared 
in  favor  of  restoring  the  income  tax — the  tax  which  they  had 
so  vehemently  condemned  as  a  Republican  iniquity.  Except 
free  trade  alone,  there  is  not  a  leading  issue  of  the  country 
on  which  the  Democratic  party  has  adhered  to  its  record  of 
the  ante-war  period,  and  on  the  tariff  and  free  trade  it  de- 
parted from  the  principles  and  policy  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calhoun  and  the  South, 
in  which  it  persists,  as  the  paramount  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  it  is  by  record  and  duty  bound  to 
abolish  the  Republican  protective  tariff  and  to  adopt  free  trade. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  ordered  ;  those  to 
whom  the  government  is  committed  must  obey.  AH  classes 
must  submit  to  the  inevitable  consequences.  Contemplating 
the  changed  condition  to  befall  the  country  and  directly  to 
affect  the  condition  of  the  people — of  producers,  manu- 
facturers, the  industrial  classes,  and  laboring  masses — the 
conviction  can  not  be  resisted  that,  in  the  wild  rage  for  a 
change,  the  people  have  lost  their  safe  balance  and  missed 
the  substance  in  grasping  the  shadow.  The  increasing  in- 
flux of  destitute  immigrants  from  Europe,  crowding  to 
America  to  find  work  at  higher  wages,  may  decline,  and  the 
menace  of  their  swarming  in  the  country  will  be  decreased. 
The  United  States  may  cease  to  be  a  land  of  indis- 
criminate refuge  for  the  dregs  and  off-scouring  of  infected 
and  congested  Europe.  The  workingmen  in  this  country 
will  find  their  wages  reduced  to  a  European  level.  Their 
fat  and  juicy  living  will  disappear.  They  will  no  longer 
be  the  envy  of  foreign  toilers,  for  their  conditions  will 
be  simitar.  Foreign  immigration  will  cease.  That,  at  all 
events,  is  a  benefit  to  be  derived  from  free  trade. 


An  effort  is  being  made  in  New  York  to  establish  another 
woman's  club.  Several  have  been  started  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  but  they  have  none  of  them  been  a  success.  The 
Sorosis  Club,  which  was  established  over  twenty  years  ago, 
has  degenerated  into  a  mutual  admiration  society,  which 
would  be  puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for  its  existence.  A  club 
which  was  started  two  or  three  years  ago  by  ladies  promi- 
nent in  society  and  which  to  the  unobserving  appeared  to 
possess  indications  of  vitality,  went  to  pieces  on  the  rock  on 
which  so  many  new  men's  clubs  are  wrecked — want  of  funds. 
Among  clubs  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  the  Art 
Students'  League  may  be  mentioned  as  an  institution  which 
has  demonstrated  the  clubability  of  women.  But  members 
who  are  neither  professionals  nor  devotees  of  art  find  them- 
selves somewhat  out  of  place  there,  and  the  management,  as 
might  be  supposed,  has  devolved  on  the  male  members. 
The  present  endeavor  of  the  advanced  thinkers  among  New 
York  ladies  is  to  establish  a  place  of  gathering  for  the  sex 
which  shall  contain  a  restaurant,  a  reading-room,  a  library, 
dressing-rooms,  bedrooms,  a  hall  for  meetings  or  concerts,  a 
billiard-room,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  which  shall  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  New  York  Herald  encourages  the  scheme,  and  it  will 
probably  be  tried.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or  not  is  another 
question.  The  trouble  with  women's  clubs  seems  to  be  that 
no  woman  wants  to  haunt  a  resort  where  she  will  meet  no 
men,  while  many  men  enjoy  a  place  of  meeting  from  which 
women  are  excluded.  They  show  bad  taste,  of  course.  Hut 
as  the  poet  says  :  "  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing 
apart,"  and  when  he  adds,  '"Tis  woman's  whole  existence," 
sufficient  reason  is  shown  why  women  do  not  hanker  after  a 
place  where  loves  can  neither  be  born,  nor  live,  nor  even  die. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  a  woman's  club  always 
degenerates  into  a  hennery,  and  is  deserted  by  all  hens,  ex- 
cept those  which  despair  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Sir 
Chanticleer. 

Almost  every  young  woman,  at  some  time  of  her  life,  joins 
a  Dorcas  Society,  and  concentrates  her  energies  on  sewing 


I  flannel  petticoats  for  rheumatic  old  women.  But  from  the 
hour  that  a  young  man  begins  to  call  at  regular  intervals, 
she  sews  no  more  flannel  petticoats.  Her  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  rheumatic  old  women,  and  can  find  better 
opportunities  for  usefulness  in  bestowing  upon  one  favored 
male  a  wealth  of  tenderness  which  was  wasted  when  it  was 
distributed  among  mankind.  The  Dorcas  Society  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Woman's  Club,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  child  will  be  as  short-lived  as  the  parent. 

There  is  a  variety  of  woman's  clubs  which  deserves  en- 
couragement. That  is  the  Working- Woman's  Club.  Through 
the  energy  of  Miss  Dodge,  who  has  devoted  her  time  and 
her  fortune  to  the  work,  every  quarter  in  New  York  contains 
some  of  these  clubs.  They  are  exclusively  designed  for 
women  who  earn  their  living — seamstresses,  shop-girls, 
factory -girls,  milliners,  and  the  like — girls  whose  hours  of 
labor  end  at  or  shortly  after  dark,  and  who  have  nowhere 
to  go  between  that  hour  and  bed-time.  The  trouble  with  the 
first  of  these  clubs  which  were  started  was  that  they  could 
not  be  made  self-supporting.  Members  did  not  join  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  contribute  the  monthly  sum  which  was 
required  to  defray  the  cost  of  rent,  fuel,  lights,  reading-room, 
library,  and  piano.  When  this  difficulty  was  ascertained, 
Miss  Dodge  came  forward  and  advanced  the  money  needed 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  clubs  going.  Other  benev- 
olent and  wealthy  ladies  followed  her  example,  and  now  no 
decent  working-girl  need  frequent  low  balls  or  seek  refuge  in 
resorts  where  the  sexes  meet  unless  she  chooses.  A  small 
monthly  payment  secures  for  her  membership  in  a  club 
where  she  will  meet  good  girls  like  herself;  where  she  can 
read  papers  and  books  and  listen  to  music  ;  where,  on  stated 
days,  she  can  hear  lectures  on  interesting  topics  by  persons 
of  culture.  Some  clubs  furnish  supper  at  actual  cost ;  but- 
this  is  not  the  rule.  It  takes  genius  to  run  a  cheap  eating- 
house  without  loss.  At  latest  dates  it  was  evident  that  a 
number  of  these  Working- Wo  men's  Clubs  were  in  a  position 
to  dispense  with  outside  support  ;  while  the  number  of  ladies 
who  stood  ready  to  make  up  deficiencies  was  increasing. 

As  the  best  club  for  a  man  is  the  drawing-room  of  a  re- 
fined and  cultured  family,  where  there  are  young  girls,  so  the 
best  club  for  a  woman  is  in  her  own  home.  There  she  can 
soften  the  asperities  of  life  for  some  care-worn  member  of 
the  wrong  sex  ;  there  she  can  speak  kind,  generous  words, 
which  are,  as  Thackeray  said,  a  liberal  education. 

What  do  women  talk  to  each  other  about,  when  there  are 
no  men  round  ?  A  very  frank  lady,  who  had  been  in 
society  all  her  life  and  had  eaten  many  dinners,  declared, 
on  her  honor,  that  the  after-dinner  talk  of  women,  when  the 
men  were  still  at  their  wine,  was  on  three  subjects — dress, 
babies,  and  servants.  Such  conversation  may  convey  hints 
regarding  the  treatment  of  teething  babies  or  the  cut  of  a 
gown.  But  it  is  thin  gruel  for  a  girl  who  has  a  mind  above 
buttons  and  chamomile  tea. 

But  what  will  the  women  talk  about  in  their  clubs  ?  They 
should  enlarge  their  repertoire  of  topics.  For  if  they  do  not, 
we  fear  that  in  those  clubs  will  be  observed  that  well-bred 
torpor  which  seems  to  brood  over  the  ladies  after  dinner 
when  they  are  together — that  post-prandial  languor  which 
apparently  vanishes  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
straggling  male,  be  he  only  a  hobble-de-hoy. 


So  cordial  are  the  relations  wnich  exist  between  the  Argo- 
naut and  the  brethren  of  the  Romish  communion,  that  we 
are  nearly  always  supplied  with  specimens  of  new  publica- 
tions intended  to  extend  the  faith.  When  the  authorities  of 
the  church  happen  to  be  remiss  in  this  regard,  as  sometimes 
they  unaccountably  are,  Providence  provides  a  friendly  hand 
and  a  postage-stamp.  It  is  to  the  interposition  of  Providence 
that  we  ascribe  the  receipt  of  the  Colored  Harvester,  a  Balti- 
more monthly,  "published  with  the  approbation  of  his  emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Gibbons,"  and  devoted  more  particularly  to 
the  glory  of  St.  Joseph  through  the  conversion  of  the  Ameri- 
can negro.  Why  Joseph  should  derive  more  credit  and 
pleasure  from  the  salvation  of  an  African  than  any  other  of 
the  vast  and  emulous  concourse  of  saints  in  heaven  is  not 
obvious,  but  since,  in  accordance  with  Roman  Catholic  cus- 
tom, everything  has  to  be  done  under  the  patronage  of  some 
saint,  no  doubt  Joseph  serves  as  well  as  another  for  spiritual 
backer  of  the  Colored  Harvester.  As  for  financial  backing, 
that  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  good  old  way  from  the  zealous 
servant-girl,  the  saloon-keeper  willing  to  cast  a  prudent 
anchor  to  windward,  the  bead-counting  hodster,  and  the  rich 
Hibernian,  whose  early  education,  or  want  of  it,  forces  fear 
of  the  devil  upon  him  as  a  companion  through  life.  The 
nickel-enlisting  drum  of  the  Colored  Harvester  is  beaten  with 
that  priestly  energy  which  never  fails,  and  we  may  be  certain 
ih.it,  whether  Sambo  shall  be  rescued  from  his  hallelujah  con- 
dition or  not,  the  books  of  the  church  will  show  a  handsome 
balance  on  the  credit  side. 

It  needs  not  this  messenger  from  Baltimore  to  inform  us 
that,  in  our  Southern  States,  the  field  is  white,  or  black,  unto 
the  harvest.     The  accurate  figures  of  the  negro  population, 


and  their  varieties  of  religious  preference,  are  not  important 
We  know  that  the  colored  people  number  millions,  and  that 
while  some  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  more  are  shout 
ing  evangelicals,  still  more  of  no  faith  at  all,  and  that  through 
the  whole  mass  runs  a  vein  of  superstition  due  in  part  tci 
African  tradition  and  in  part  to  Democratic  prejudice  again* 
education.  The  Colored  Harvester  is  the  gonfalon  of  a  sjb 
tematic  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  this  host.  There  i: 
every  reason  why  it  should  be  a  successful  one.  Thir 
ground  which  the  blacks  offer  for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  0 
Roman  Catholicism  is  ideal  ground.  The  negroes  constitutl 
the  least  intelligent,  most  illiterate,  and,  barring  the  Irisl 
immigrants,  the  most  credulous  elements  in  the  populatioo 
Moreover,  these  children  of  Africa  are,  like  all  other  chi} 
dren,  pleased  with  gaudy  show  and  entranced  by  mystery 
and  the  harder  a  thing  may  be  to  believe,  the  easier  it  is  fo 
them  to  believe  it.  The  practice  of  the  secret  rites  of  tin 
voodoo,  their  pervasive  faith  in  witchcraft,  their  profoum 
ignorance  as  to  all  things  worth  knowing,  must  make  prose 
lyting  work  among  this  amiable  and  emotional  race  intensel; 
agreeable  to  any  priest,  and  if  he  be  sufficiently  well  rea< 
to  know  anything  of  the  past,  he  will  have  the  joy  of  feelinj 
that  in  the  mentally  undeveloped  field-hand  of  Alabama  an< 
Mississippi  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  intellectual  brothe 
of  the  Spanish  gentleman  of  Philip  and  Isabella's  time,  am 
in  touch  with  all  Europe  as  it  was  when  Mother  ChurcJ 
dominated  the  world.  But  the  attractions  of  the  color© 
brother  as  a  possible  convert  are  not  all  intrinsic.  Th< 
whites  of  the  South,  independently  of  their  own  religiou 
predilections,  no  doubt  would  view  a  Roman  Catholic  propa 
ganda  with  satisfaction.  Whatever  tends  to  raise  the  black 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  militates  against  their  continue! 
industrial  and  political  subjection.  The  negro  once  brough 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  would  be  safe  from  menta 
development,  and  his  absorption  of  the  doctrine  of  obedi 
ence  would  haply  abate  strikes  and  keep  down  wages, 

But  while  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  are  preparing,  fo 
the  honor  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  good  of  the  treasure  chest 
to  bring  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cicero  to  their  knees  befor 
the  only  true  altar,  we  venture  to  note  with  only  tentativ 
approval  some  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  toward  thos 
glorious  and  heaven-pleasing  ends.  Our  esteemed  contern 
porary,  the  Colored  Harvester^  remarking  that  there  are  eigl 
millions  of  white  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  an< 
setting  aside  half  of  these  as  too  young  or  old  to  be  work 
able,  submits  for  the  behoof  of  the  remaining  four  million 
ua  litany  in  subtraction  and  division."  One  cent  a  day  fror 
these  four  millions,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  be  $14,600,00- 
in  a  year.  Roman  Catholic  smokers  and  moderate  drinker 
are  estimated  at  the  ridiculously  moderate  number  of  200, 
000.  "  If  every  smoker,"  urges  the  Harvester,  "  would  dro 
a  cigar  a  week  for  a  year,  the  result  would  be  $520,000.  I: 
in  addition  to  the  weekly  cigar,  they  would  forego  a  week! 
drink,  there  would  be  saved  the  great  sum  of  $1,040,000. 
These  self-denials  are  all  suggested  in  order  to  get  funds  t 
build  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests  to  work  amon 
the  negroes.  And  these  proposed  deprivations  are  not  al 
The  Harvester  goes  on  : 

Let  us  put  our  novel-readers  at  300,000  men  and  women,  bovs  an 
girls : 
One  novel  a  year,  selling  for  a  quarter,  there  would  be  forth 

coming  for  the  new  seminary $750,0$, 

Again,  of  our  8,000,000  let  us  put  down  500,000  as  accustomed  to  OS 
the  horse-cars : 

A  car-fare  saved  every  week  would  foot  up $      25 

And  one  year's  persistence  in  the  little  denial  would  realize. .  1.300, 

Say  there  are  1 ,000,000  Catholics  who  read  the  newspapers 
Let  them  save  the  price  {three  cents)  of  a  paper  every  week 

Behold $30,* 

And  at  the  year's  end  the  amount  would  reach 1.560, 

A  long  pull,  a  steady  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether.  Keep  the  ba 
a- rolling ! 

The  saving  on  newspapers  would  doubtless  be  a  permi 
nent  Roman  Catholic  advantage,  and  novels  are,  it  has  to  b 
confessed,  too  apt  to  curse  the  mind  with  a  deplorable  mod 
ern  atmosphere.  The  moderation  of  the  Harvester,  consfa) 
ering  the  possibilities  of  the  revenue-raising  devices  it  favon 
is  truly  astounding.  It  will  occur,  even  to  the  heretical  mint 
that  further  vast  sums  for  the  conversion  of  the  negro  migl 
readily  be  obtained  thus  : 

Of  the  8,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  2,000,000  are  adult  males, 
who  are  accustomed  to  pay  the  barber  15  cents  for  a 
shave,  twice  a  week,  and  25  cents  for  a  hair-cut  every  two 
months.  Let  them  save  the  price  of  shaving  for  a  month 
and  we  should  have  $1.20  for  each  of  the  2,000,000,  which 

would  give       ,  52.400,0c 

And  the  saving  on  hair-cutting  for  a  year  would  be  $1.50  for 

each  of  the  2,000,000,  or 3,000,0c 

Say  there  are  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics  who  use  tooth- 
brushes, and  buy  two  per  annum  at  a  total  cost  of  50 
cents.      By   denying   themselves   this   American  luxury 

they  would  supply  the  church  with    

Of  the  8,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  1,000,000 perhaps  patron- 
ize the  bath-houses  twice  a  month,  at  an  expenditure  of 
50  cents.  By  remaining  as  God  made  them  for  one 
year  they  could  contribute  to  the  church. 6,000,00 

And  so  on.      Possibly  at   the  end   of  the   year  the  sell 
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denying  Roman  Catholic — unshaven,  unshorn,  unwashed,  and 
tooth-brushless — would  not  present  an  advantageous  con- 
trast outwardly  to  the  most  obdurate,  unconverted  African, 
but  inwardly  he  would,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  enjoy  an 
enviable  state  of  solidity  with  St.  Joseph,  which  is  the  main 
thing. 

The  Argonaut  has  placed  the  valued  Colored  Harvester  on 
its  exchange  list,  and  not  only  shall  we  follow  with  absorbing 
interest  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  which  it  represents, 
but  we  humbly  hope  to  offer  from  time  to  time  suggestions 
of  equal  merit  to  those  which  have  been  submitted  herewith. 
Nor  is  this  intention  wholly  selfish.  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
permitted  us  to  trust  that  St.  Joseph  (to  whom  we  reverently 
bend  the  knee)  will  not  exhaust  all  his  puissant  mediatory 
influence  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-sinner  Sambo. 


Practical  experience  now  enables  us  to  forecast  the  future 
working  of  the  so-called  Australian  ballot.  It  has  many 
faults  ;  it  is  cumbrous,  and  operates  to  disfranchise  citizens 
who  are  unwilling  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  business  of  vot- 
ing ;  it  is  clumsy,  and  throws  needless  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  counting  the  vote.  But  the  merits  of  the  plan 
outweigh  its  demerits,  and,  though  the  law  will  need  amend- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  next  legislature,  it  will  not  be 
repealed. 

Two  advantages  which  it  possesses  alone  suffice  to  atone 
for  its  defects.  It  much  impairs  the  power  of  nominating 
conventions,  and  consequently  it  abolishes  bosses  as  dis- 
pensers of  patronage.  Any  man  may  nominate  himself  for 
office,  and  if  he  can  get  the  support  of  the  small  percentage 
of  voters  which  the  law  requires,  the  officers  of  election  are 
bound  to  print  his  name  on  the  general  ticket,  so  as  to  place 
him  on  an  equality  with  the  regular  party  nominees. 

Second,  under  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  there  will 
be  a  marked  falling-off  in  the  practice  of  voting  the  straight 
party  ticket.  It  was  this  practice  which  did  the  mischief  in 
the  past.  A  voter  who  wanted  to  vote  for  the  governor,  or 
congressman,  or  mayor  of  his  choice,  found  himself  tempted 
to  vote  the  whole  ticket  on  which  their  names  figured,  and 
thus  actually  voted  for  many  candidates  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  of  whose  election  he  did  not  knowingly  approve. 
It  was  by  this  contrivance,  adroitly  handled  by  the  bosses, 
that  so  many  unfit  persons  got  elected  to  office.  The 
"  straight  ticket"  was  the  parent  of  corrupt  office-holders. 

If  we  have  got  rid  of  these  two  evils,  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  set  practical  politics  on  a  new  plane.  When  the  Kelleys, 
and  the  Crimminses,  and  the  Buckleys  have  no  more  power 
than  other  citizens,  their  capacity  for  mischief  will  be  mini- 
mized, and  what  is  good  in  them  may  be  utilized.  In 
our  modern  politics,  by  the  use  of  money  and  of  the  party 
machinery,  bosses  have  ruled  instead  of  counseling  ;  latterly 
they  have  carried  corruption  to  such  a  point  that  they  have 
sold  nominations  and  laws.  When  they  reached  this  point, 
their  abolition  was  a  forced  conclusion,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  attained  through  the  working  of  the  so-called  Australian- 
ballot  system. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  about  determined 
to  make  a  new  reservoir  by  damming  Calaveras  Creek  about 
ten  miles  from  the  bay.  The  conformation  of  the  country  is 
such  that  the  construction  of  a  dam  about  as  large  as  the  one 
at  San  Mateo  will  create  a  twin  reservoir  to  that  at  San 
Mateo,  having,  like  its  mate,  a  capacity  of  about  twenty- 
nine  thousand  millions  of  gallons.  Such  a  calamity  as  a 
water-famine  will  then  be  an  impossibility,  for  the  two  reser- 
voirs will  hold  enough  water  to  keep  San  Francisco  supplied, 
in  the.  same  rate  of  consumption  as  it  is  at  present,  for  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  the  supply  would  be 
ample  for  a  city  as  large  as  New  York. 

Pursuing  the  same  far-sighted  policy  that  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  has  followed  in  the  case  of  the  San  Mateo 
reservoir  and  its  other  stores  of  water,  the  company  has 
acquired  thousands  of  acres  in  the  water-shed  which  sup- 
plies Calaveras  Creek,  and  has  taken  precautions  to  keep  the 
source  free  from  all  impurities.  Human  habitations  and 
even  the  grazing  of  cattle  will  not  be  allowed  where  they 
could  be  a  source  of  contamination,  and  the  water  will  be 
piped  around  the  lower  end  of  the  bay,  as  clear  and  limpid 
as  it  springs  from  the  hills. 

We  in  San  Francisco  can  find  an  abiding  satisfaction  with 
this  one  of  our  institutions  when  we  look  abroad  and  see  the 
constant  terror  of  typhoid  in  which  citizens  of  other  great 
cities  live.  Chicago  is  forever  driving  its  water-pipes  further 
and  further  out  into  Lake  Michigan  to  get  beyond  the  con- 
tamination of  its  own  sewage.  Philadelphia  drinks  the  waste 
products  of  the  tanneries  that  line  the  Schuylkill,  "with 
water  on  the  side,"  so  to  speak.  New  York  is  coming 
nearer  every  day  to  the  necessity  of  expending  some  millions 
in  the  purchase  and  purification  of  the  Croton  Valley.  The 
cholera  has  shown  what  the  water  of  Hamburg,  Paris,  and 
other  European  cities  is,  and  London  escapes  a  high  mortal- 
ity only  by  a  complicated  and  expensive,  but  efficient,  system 


of  purification.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  London  water-supply  is 
drawn  from  the  Thames  and  thirty  per  cent,  from  the  Lea,  and 
these  drain  an  area  inhabited  by  five  and  one-half  millions  of 
souls,  while  the  remainder  is  drawn  from  cisterns  and  wells. 
To  purify  this  water,  there  are  required  fifty-three  subsiding 
reservoirs,  covering  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  ground, 
and  one  hundred  and  seven  filter-beds,  covering  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  and  these  have  constantly  to  be  cleansed  and 
even  remade.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  San  Francisco  is 
certainly  fortunate  in  its  water-supply,  for  it  is  fresh,  and 
clean,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  injurious  impurities. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers at  Homestead,  Pa.,  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
begins  to  ferment.  A  riot  broke  out  on  Sunday,  and  a 
number  of  negroes,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
working  at  the  iron-mills  without  joining  a  union,  were  set 
upon  and  beaten.  Some  of  them  would  probably  have  been 
killed  but  for  the  alacrity  with  which  they  escaped  to  their 
J  boarding-house,  where  they  barricaded  the  doors.  It  is 
evident,  now  that  the  troops  have  been  removed,  that  the 
cause  of  the  unions  is  dominant.  In  the  language  of  a  press 
reporter  :  "  The  feeling  against  the  non-unionists  is  becom- 
ing so  bitter  that  further  violence  is  feared." 

It  looks  as  if  the  lesson  of  last  July  was  not  sharp  enough 
to  educate  the  foreigners  who  inhabit  Homestead.  Further 
lessons  seem  to  be  necessary.  Mr.  Terence  Powderly,  Mas- 
ter Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  undertakes  to  correct 
the  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  matter  of  law,  and  de- 
clares that  if  the  Irishmen  he  leads  knew  their  rights,  no 
judge  would  dare  to  charge  treason  against  workmen  strug- 
gling for  recognition.  The  idea  of  this  modern  Jack  Cade 
is  that  it  is  not  treason  for  workmen  to  levy  war  upon  the 
commonwealth,  to  take  lives,  and  to  destroy  property.  Be- 
cause they  are  workmen,  enrolled  in  a  labor  union,  they  rise 
superior  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Such  popular  leaders  need 
a  strong  dose  of  correction.  Nothing  will  bring  them  to 
their  senses  but  a  knowledge  of  the  sensations  caused  by  the 
halter  when  it  draws. 

The  late  election  in  this  city  furnished  a  striking  illustra- 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  labor-unionism  warps  the 
mind.  There  were  two  leading  candidates  for  one  of  the 
vacant  police  justiceships.  In  a  controversy  between  the 
Employers'  Association  and  one  of  the  labor  unions,  one 
candidate  had  rendered  a  decision,  in  accordance  with  law, 
against  the  union  ;  five  thousand  copies  of  this  decision  were 
printed  by  his  opponent  and  scattered  through  the  labor 
unions.  The  consequence  was  that  the  unionists  voted  to  a 
man  against  this  honest  judge. 

When  Aranda  signed  the  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Spain,  a  friend  of  the  order  expostulated  with 
him,  saying  that  the  Jesuits  were  good  churchmen.  "That," 
replied  the  statesmen,  "is  just  the  fault  I  find  in  them  ;  they 
are  such  good  churchmen  that  they  are  bad  Spaniards." 


lands,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  asking  him,  for  publication, 
what  his  first  impressions  are.  When  a  man  runs  for  Con- 
gress, it  is  in  order  for  a  reporter  to  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
about  the  tariff.  But  to  hound  a  private  individual  for  in- 
formation about  himself  which  is  of  no  public  value,  and  only 
interests  gossips,  is  in  the  highest  degree  impertinent,  and 
no  self-respecting  reporter  will  accept  an  assignment  to  per- 
form so  degrading  a  duty. 


The  Eastern  literary  world  is  in  hysterics  over  a  rather 
bumptious  refusal  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  be  interviewed 
by  a  reporter  of  the  Boston  GUtbe.  The  reporter  tracked 
the  gifted  author  of  "Tales  from  the  Hills"  to  his  home  in 
the  suburbs  of  Brattlebo rough,  Vt.,  and  insisted  on  getting 
answers  to  certain  questions  on  the  subject  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  early  adventures,  and  present  purposes.  To  all 
which  Mr.  Kipling  replied:  "I  decline  to  be  interviewed. 
American  interviewing  is  brutal  and  immoral.  It  is  an  out- 
rage to  be  assaulted  on  the  public  highway  and  asked  to  give 
the  details  of  one's  private  life.  I  am  a  boor,  and  am  glad 
of  it." 

Mr.  Kipling's  social  status  has  long  been  fixed.  He  is  a 
delightful  story-teller,  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  He  was 
entertained  here  at  clubs,  and  afterward,  in  English  news- 
papers, he  described  the  clubs  and  his  entertainers  with 
savage  satire.  That  is  not  the  act  of  a  gentleman.  No  one 
who  can  claim  that  title  accepts  hospitality  and  then  reviles 
his  hosts.  Dickens,  who  did  so  in  his  callow  youth,  lived  to 
repent  his  mistake  bitterly,  and  published  a  full  and  frank 
apology  for  the  misdemeanor.  Kipling  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
pentance or  of  consciousness  that  he  has  offended  against 
social  laws. 

All  the  same,  it  is  well  that  he  has  furnished  one  more 
example  of  the  proper  way  to  treat  an  impertinent  newspaper 
interviewer.  It  is,  as  he  says,  intolerable  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual should  be  called  upon  to  stand  and  deliver  the  secrets 
of  his  life  for  the  gratification  of  gossip-mongers.  It  is  an 
invasion  of  private  life  which  nothing  can  justify. 

Interviewing,  as  a  branch  of  journalism,  is  a  modern  im- 
provement which  has  its  merits.  When  a  probably  erroneous 
statement  on  a  question  of  science  is  published,  it  is  whole- 
some that  a  journal  should  elicit  from  a  master  of  the  science 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  When  a  public  man  has  a  notion 
which  he  desires  to  lay  before  the  public,  it  is  convenient 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
view   which   he    solicits.       When   a    distinguished    stranger 


During  the  campaign  in  this  State,  the  Argonaut  has  bid 
more  stress  on  the  passage  or  defeat  of  certain  amendments 
than  on  the  election  of  candidates.  We  are  much  gratified 
to  see  that  every  amendment  we  recommended  to  our  read- 
ers has  been  passed  and  every  amendment  we  opposed  has 
been  defeated. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  educational  qualification  for 
voters.  The  Argonaut  devoted  much  space  to  that  measure, 
and  rejoices  at  its  passage.  It  is  true  it  is  only  a  preliminary 
proposition  designed  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  people  on 
this  question.  But  it  has  been  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  three  to  one.  This  answer  comes  from  the  people 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  dominant 
party  to  frame  at  once  a  law  which  shall  carry  into  effect  the 
manifestation  of  the  people's  will. 

The  amendment  extending  the  legislative  session  to  one 
hundred  days  has  been  beaten  eight  to  one. 

The  amendment  extending  the  term  of  city  and  county 
bonds  from  twenty  to  forty  years  has  been  carried  by  a  hand- 
some majority. 

The  amendment  increasing  the  pay  and  duties  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor has  been  snowed  under. 

The  amendment  providing  ways  and  means  for  State 
officers  to  increase  their  deficiencies  has  been  voted  down. 

The  amendment  giving  charters  to  towns  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  inhabitants  has  been  carried. 

The  proposition  to  refund  the  State  debt  has  apparently 
been  voted  down. 

The  proposition  in  favor  of  a  popular  vote  for  United 
States  Senators  has  been  carried  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, at  least  twelve  to  one. 

The  fate  of  the  San  Francisco  depot  act  is  unsettled  as  we 
write,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  carried. 

The  Argonaut  congratulates  all  honest  men  of  all  parties 
on  the  passage  and  defeat  of  these  various  amendments. 
We  think  we  are  entitled  to  some  credit  in  this  matter,  for 
we  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  voters  all  over  the 
State,  asking  information  on  all  these  points,  which  were 
answered  in  the  Argonauts  editorial  columns. 

Most  important  of  all  these  proposed  changes  is  the  one 
demanding  that  every  voter  shall  be  able  to  read  the  con- 
stitution in  the  English  language.  It  overtops  even  that 
which  requires  the  election  of  United  States  senators  to  be 
by  popular  vote — a  measure  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
open  shame  of  selling  votes  at  auction  in  our  legislative 
halls.  But  that  affects  only  the  degradation  of  legislative 
votes.  Under  the  educational  qualification,  not  an  ignorant 
ballot  can  be  polled  in  the  State  of  California.  God  speed 
the  day  ! 


A  striking  evidence  of  the  workings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  in  a  republic  was  that  presented  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  banquet  in  New  York  last  week.  Around  the 
board  were  gathered  the  notables  of  the  two  great  political 
parties.  Grover  Cleveland  was  there,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  victor  in  the  great 
but  bloodless  revolution  of  1892.  Whitelaw  Reid  was 
there,  candidate  for  the  Vice  -  Presidency  on  the  de- 
feated ticket.  Chauncey  Depew  was  there,  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  has  just  met  defeat. 
There,  too,  were  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  the  defeated  Republican  candidate.  Yet 
with  all  these  apparently  discordant  elements,  the  utmost 
good  humor  and  good  feeling  prevailed.  Had  such  a 
sweeping  revolution  taken  place  in  Spanish  America,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  his  Cabinet,  Reid,  Depew,  and  other 
Republican  leaders  would  be  fleeing  for  their  lives.  At  this 
moment  they  would  probably  be  aboard  of  some  foreign 
man-of-war  in  New  York  harbor,  seeking  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  flag,  and  begging  for  safe  conduct  to  a  foreign 
country. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Rome  says  that  a 
Papal  legation  will  be  established  at  Washington  and  a 
Papal  Nuncio  sent  to  this  country  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  inaugurated.  It  is  a  striking  and  significant  fact  that  the 
Vatican  should  not  attempt  this  move  until  the  Democratic 
party  was  in  power.  Did  not  the  Papal  Government  recog- 
nize the  Southern  Confederacy  during  our  Civil  War?  If 
the  Democrats  remain  in  power,  it  is  probable  that  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect  of  the  Roman  Propaganda  will  be  made  a 
Cabinet  officer  of  the  United  States. 
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A    PULLMAN    EPISODE. 


John  Boswell  was  eccentric.  If  he  had  been  poor,  or  in 
moderate  circumstances,  merely,  he  would,  for  some  of  his 
numerous  freaks,  have  been  called  an  egregious  ass  or  a  fool 
by  undisceming  persons.  But  he  was  neither  poor  nor 
afflicted  with  mental  incapacity.  It  was  only  "  his  way,"  his 
friends  said,  and  if  he  chose  to  be  unconventional,  even  to 
the  point  of  shocking  the  proprieties,  that  was  his  own  affair. 
So,  being  young  and  foot-loose,  with  more  money  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with,  he  indulged  his  freakish  tendencies  to 
his  heart's  content.  He  had  always  had  his  own  way,  any- 
how, even  during  his  minority,  when  he  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  careless,  indulgent  old  bachelor  uncle  ;  so  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  even  had  there  been  any  one  to  question  or 
protest  against  some  of  his  queer  actions,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  with  Jack.  He  had  always  had  every- 
thing he  wanted,  and  had  always  done  as  he  chose,  and 
firmly  believed  that  money  would  do  anything  ;  so  had  any 
one  suggested  the  possibility  of  defeat  in  anything  he  under- 
took, Jack  would  have  been  more  than  astonished. 

At  one  forty-five  P.  M.,  one  hot  day  in  July,  Jack,  who  had 
made  a  few  flying  visits  to  the  watering-places  and  summer 
resorts,  and,  tired. of  this,  had  drifted  back  to  town  to  see 
who  was  there,  took  a  notion  to  go  and  see  his  deceased 
uncle's  old  gardener,  who  lived  on  a  farm  near  a  little  Penn- 
sylvania town.  He  took  this  notion  semi-occasionally  ;  it 
was  really  enjoyable  to  go  once  in  a  while — where  "there 
wasn't  anybody" — to  get  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  cream,  and 
fresh-picked  fruit,  and  to  go  to  bed  in  an  air)',  sweet-smelling, 
neat  little  room  at  nine  o'clock,  and  get  up  when  old  Sol  did. 
It  was  restful. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  quarter  of  two  when  Jack  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  would  go  and  visit  the  ancient  Watts  and 
his  cheerj'  old  spouse  ;  and  it  was  just  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  this  that  he  found  himself  in  the  sleeper  of  a 
through  train  (Jack  never  liked  stuffy  day-coaches,  and  would 
not  travel  in  one  if  he  had  only  ten  miles  to  go),  bound  for 
the  Watts  homestead,  where  he  was  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 

He  was  very  well  satisfied  with  himself  this  afternoon. 
He  was  not  only  irreproachably  dressed,  but  was  comfort- 
ably dressed,  as  well,  which  is  much  more  to  the  point,  in 
July.  He  had  had  an  excellent  lunch  and  a  faultless  cigar 
after  it  He  looked  well,  and  knew  it  ;  he  had  always  con- 
sidered himself  little  less  than  handsome,  and  to-day,  some- 
how, he  felt  as  though  he  were  completely  so.  And  thus, 
with  a  full  stomach,  a  full  purse,  and  an  extremely  good 
opinion  of  himself,  Mr.  Jack  Boswell,  despite  the  weather, 
felt  satisfied,  and  self-complacent,  and  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. 

It  was  a  dreamy  kind  of  day.  Jack  looked  lazily  at  the 
scenes  without — an  occasional  herd  of  cattle,  standing  idly 
in  the  shallow  water  of  some  sluggish  little  stream — a  flock 
of  crows  in  full  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  hawk — the  pretty,  snug 
farm-houses,  the  orchards  and  meadows,  and  the  soft,  fluffy 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  But  all  this  became  tiresome  soon — 
Jack  was  never  interested  in  anything  for  very  long — and  he 
turned  his  attention,  idly,  to  his  fellow-passengers. 

There  were  only  three  or  four  of  them.  The  one  across 
the  aisle  from  him  was  a  fat,  bald-headed  old  gentleman, 
who,  with  a  newspaper  over  his  face,  was  trying  to  take  a 
nap.  Once  in  a  while  his  gentle  snore  would  cease,  and  the 
old  fellow  would  start  up  with  a  terrific  snort  and  mutter 
about  the  "pesky  flies"  ;  then  he  would  drop  off  again. 
Back  in  the  corner  was  a  fussy  individual  of  Semitic  cast  of 
countenance,  who  talked  loud  to  the  trainmen  and  who  re- 
tired to  the  wash-room  every  now  and  then  to  consult  an 
oxidized  silver  flask  he  had  with  him.  Then  there  was  a 
prim,  severe-looking  lady  in  black,  who  sat  bolt  upright  in 
her  seat  and  looked  stonily  out  of  the  window.  Jack  was 
sure  she  carried  peppermint  drops  and  tracts,  and  talked 
through  her  nose.  Lastly,  there  was  some  one  whom  Jack 
could  not  see — a  woman,  he  was  sure,  for  he  could  see  part 
of  a  blue  flannel  dress-skirt  peeping  into  the  aisle  ;  but  that 
was  all,  excepting  an  occasional  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  few 
stray  curls  of  gold-brown  hair  next  the  window.  Presently 
the  owner  of  the  gold-brown  hair  and  the  blue  flannel  skirt 
spoke  to  the  porter,  as  that  functionary  passed  through,  and 
Jack  noticed  she  had  a  very  sweet  contralto  voice. 

Jack  had  a  theory  that  contralto  voices  accompanied  dark 
hair,  and  here,  obviously,  was  a  direct  refutation  of  this 
theory.  So,  presently,  he  pretended  to  have  business  in  the 
day-coach,  and,  assuming  as  graceful  a  gait  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit,  he  sauntered  forward. 

The  owner  of  the  skirt  and  locks  was  very  pretty.  She 
had  a  sweet,  rosy,  demure  mouth,  a  lovely  milk-and-white 
complexion,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  charmingly  straight  little 
Greek  nose.  All  this  Jack  noted  at  a  glance.  For  the  rest 
of  it,  he  noted  that  she  had  a  small,  slight,  but  rounded 
figure,  and  a  pair  of  roguish  dark-blue  eyes.  She  looked  at 
him  in  a  mildly  curious  way  as  he  passed  by,  as  though  idly 
wondering  where  he  came  from  ;  but  as  he  returned,  she 
actually  smiled — yes,  smiled — and  Jack  Boswell,  being  only 
an  ordinary  young  man,  and,  as  I  have  said,  being  also 
somewhat  conceited,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  made  an 
impression,  and  smiled  in  return,  whereupon  the  young 
lady's  smile  instantly  froie,  and  that  person  turned  her  face 
frigidly  toward  the  window.  It  was  not  until  young  Mr. 
Boswell  reached  his  scat  and  glanced  at  his  reflection  in  the 
little  mirror  that  he  understood  why  the  young  lady  had 
smiled  at  him.  There  was  a  large  daub  of  soot  right  where 
it  would  disfigure  his  appearance  most — from  the  side  of  his 
nose  to  a  point  under  his  right  eye. 

Mr.  Boswell  mi  disconcerted.  He  did  not  feel  half  so 
well  satisfied  with  himself  as  he  had  fifteen  minutes  since. 
He  sat  quite  still  for  some  time,  staring  at  the  scenery 
and  feeling  that  he  had  made  himself  supremely  ridiculous, 
and  had  been  snubbed  into  the  bargain.  And  he  thought 
ar  <  thought,  and  somehow  the  dark-blue  eyes  and  the  gold- 
brown  hair  kept  mixing  themselves  with  his  reflections,  until, 
presently,  another  eccentric  notion  popped  into  his  head  ;  the 


result  being  that  when  the  conductor  came  through,  Jack 
asked  him  what  the  young  lady's  destination  was. 

The  conductor  glanced  at  him  quizzically,  but  Jack  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eye,  and  he  answered  : 

i<  why — er — she's  going  to  Los  Angeles,  1  believe. 
Yes." 

Jack's  mind  was  made  up.  With  the  few  things  in  his 
little  grip,  and  what  money  he  had  with  him — barely  suffi- 
cient for  a  trip  across  the  continent — he  would  go  clear  to 
California  to  efface  from  Blue-Eyes'  mind  the  ridiculous  im- 
pression he  was  sure  he  had  made  with  that  disgusting 
smooch  on  his  nose  and  cheek.  A  little  further  questioning 
elicited  the  information  that  Blue-Eyes  had  a  wait  of  several 
hours  in  Chicago,  and  would  take  the  Santa  Fe  road  from 
there  ;  and  this  decided  the  plans  of  the  eccentric  Mr. 
Boswell.  He  would,  on  reaching  Chicago,  lay  in  a  supply 
of  such  articles  as  he  might  need,  arm  himself  with  cre- 
dentials, business  and  social,  and  draw  enough  money  to  last 
awhile.  Good  !  And  Jack  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  with  a 
sigh  that  indicated  he  felt  better. 

Several  times  before  reaching  Chicago,  young  Mr.  Boswell 
(having  first  assured  himself  that  no  vagrant  daub  of  soot 
had  played  pranks  with  his  countenance,  and  that  he  was 
otherwise  presentable)  endeavored,  in  various  unobtrusive 
ways,  to  draw  the  fair  stranger's  attention  to  himself  ;  but 
she  seemed  as  entirely  oblivious  of  his  presence  as  if  he 
had  been  in  another  car.  Jack  did  not  like  this  ;  he  was 
used  to  being  noticed,  and  to  be  treated  thus  was  a  new 
and  entirely  unpalatable  sensation. 

At  Chicago,  however,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  was  able  to 
be  of  some  assistance  with  her  luggage,  and  received  there- 
for a  smile  and  a  sweet  "  Thank  you  !  "  that  made  him  feel 
very  much  better  indeed,  although  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  endeavor  to  make  capital  out  of  such  slight 
services. 

The  few  hours  of  waiting  were  over,  and,  in  the  evening, 
Jack  found  his  way  to  the  sleeper  of  the  Santa  Fe  train. 
Blue-Eyes  was  already  there,  all  alone.  As  Jack  entered, 
she  raised  her  eyebrows,  ever  so  slightly,  then  cast  her  eyes 
down,  in  distant  recognition  of  his  polite  salutation.  He 
found,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  his  section  was  directly 
opposite  the  one  Blue-Eyes  occupied. 

A  man  and  a  woman,  without  doubt  constituting  a  bridal 
couple  and  a  mutual-admiration  society,  entered  the  car  and 
took  possession  of  the  section  away  back  in  the  comer,  after 
which  the  train  pulled  out,  and  Jack  Boswell  settled  himself 
in  his  seat,  evening  paper  in  hand,  in  a  position  to  command 
the  best  possible  view  of  the  young  person  opposite.  Then 
he  proceeded — with  shame,  be  it  confessed — to  stare,  de- 
luding himself,  meanwhile,  with  the  idea  that  Blue-Eyes  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

This  idea,  of  course,  was  incorrect,  and  the  actions  of  the 
staree  indicated  as  much.  First,  she  blushed  deeply,  and,  Jack 
thought,  most  becomingly  ;  then  she  shifted  nervously  in  her 
seat,  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling  decorations  of  the  car  ;  then 
she  sorted  her  stock  of  reading  matter,  and,  finally,  turned 
to  the  readjustment  of  her  numerous  parcels  and  other  be- 
longings, in  the  midst  of  which  she  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
sudden  agonized  "  Oh-h-h-h  ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon "  ejaculated  Mr.  Boswell,  startled 

from  his  reverie. 

"  Why,  I — I  forgot  to  have  my  trunk  transferred  and  re- 
checked  at  Chicago.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? "  In  her  agita- 
tion, Blue-Eyes  forgot  conventionalities  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  addressing  a  person  whose  slightest  advances  she  had 
taken  pains  to  discourage.  "  Oh,  dear,  how  silly  of  me  !  " 
And  Jack  thought  she  was  going  to  cry. 

The  turtle-doves  stopped  billing  and  cooing  ;  the  bride 
murmured  something  about  its  being  "  too  bad,"  and  seemed 
so  glad  that  she  had  some  one  to  look  after  her  baggage  for 
her,  and  the  groom  looked,  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  offer  to  be  of  any  possible  assistance.  But  Jack  was  equal 
— more  than  equal — to  the  emergency. 

"  It  isn't  so  bad,  maybe,  as  you  think,"  he  interposed, 
blandly.  "  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  I  can  get  the 
trunk.  Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  the  check? 
Thanks."  And  he  went  out  to  find  the  conductor,  leaving 
Miss  Blue-Eyes  in  a  flutter  of  nervous  excitement. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  announced,  a  few  moments  later,  as  he 
returned  from  his  quest.  "  Your  trunk  will  follow  by  the 
next  train." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  so  much  !  You  are  very  kind,"  chirped 
Blue-Eyes,  in  a  plaintively  thankful  tone.  Whereupon  Jack 
assured  her  that  it  had  been  no  trouble — no  trouble  whatever 
— and  resumed  his  seat,  feeling  himself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Drawing  himself  figuratively  into  his  shell,  he  now 
proceeded  to  perfect  his  plan  of  campaign,  while  Blue-Eyes, 
across  the  aisle,  got  hopelessly  entangled  in  one  of  those  vol- 
uminous folders  which  railroad  companies  publish  for  the 
mystification  of  the  uninitiated.  Jack  was  not  unaware  that 
he  was  the  object  of  an  occasional  fleeting,  timid  glance,  but 
he  felt  it  to  be  good  policy  to  look  nonchalant,  so  he  pre- 
tended to  be  busy  reading,  looking  the  while  very  manly 
and  capable  of  protecting  the  whole  female  sex. 

But  as  may  be  imagined,  this  condition  of  affairs  could  not 
last  long.  Presently,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  Jack 
leaned  over  and  inquired  : 

"  Are  you  going  far  ?  " 

"Ye-es,  rather,"  answered  Blue-Eyes,  evidently  glad  to 
have  the  constrained  silence  broken  ;  "  I'm  going  to  Cali- 
fornia— to  Los  Angeles." 

"Indeed?  How  odd!  I'm  bound  for  California  my- 
self." ' 

"1  ih,  I'm  so  glad!  It's  so  stupid,  traveling  all  alone, 
don't  you  think?"  And  here  Blue-Eyes  blushed  again,  to 
think  t>f  her  temerity  in  talking  so  freely  with  an  entire 
stranger. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  it's  simply  frightful."  With  this 
Jack  rose,  and,  with  an  unspoken  "May  I?"  in  his  dark 
eyes,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  slight  withdrawal  of  the 
young  lady's  skins,  possessed  himself  of  the  vacant  seat  in 
front  of  her. 

"  Let's  be  unconventional,"  said  he,  "considering  we  are 


to  see  so  much   of  each  other.     I  am  Mr.  Boswell,  of  New 
York."     And  he  presented  his  card. 

Blue-Eyes  laughed  rather  bashfully  as  she  responded, 
"And  I  am  Miss  Graham,  of  California." 

In  the  two-hours'  chat  which  followed,  Boswell  learned 
that  Miss  Graham  was  an  orphan,  dependent  upon  a 
wealthy  and  indulgent,  but  disagreeable,  relative,  whose 
ward  she  was,  and  whom  she  thoroughly  detested,  for  no 
apparent  reason  except  the  traditional  feminine  "  because  "  ; 
that  she  had  just  finished  a  course  at  a  fashionable  school 
for  young  ladies  in  New  York  city  ;  and  that  she  was  some- 
what unsophisticated  and  decidedly  romantic.  She  knew 
who  Jack  was,  and,  before  bed-time,  they  were  chatting  and 
laughing  together  as  if  they*  had  become  acquainted  in 
orthodox  fashion  and  had  known  each  other  for  months. 
So,  when  Jack,  after  meditating  over  an  excellent  cigar, 
turned  in,  he  felt  that  first  impressions  were  eliminated  from 
Blue-Eyes'  mind,  and  that  he  had  "  squared  himself,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  royally.  But,  now  he  had  come  so  far.  he  was 
not  going  to  turn  back.  No,  he  would  go  through  and  see 
what  the  end  might  be.  And  he  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
dreams  in  which,  somehow,  Miss  Graham  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  feature.  Silly  boy  !  He  who  had  prided  himself 
— albeit,  unwarrantably — on  being  a  woman-hater,  to  follow 
a  golden  head  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  (which  he  had  al- 
ways considered,  taken  together,  a  badge  of  frivolity)  clear 
across  the  continent,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  blue 
eyes  had  first  beheld  him  with  a  daub  of  soot  alongside  his 
eminently  aristocratic  nose  ! 

Jack  arose,  next  morning,  in  a  mood  which  is  the  matu- 
tinal ailment  of  half  his  sex — he  was  disgusted  with  him- 
self, and  half  decided  to  turn  back  from  Kansas  City  ;  but 
when  he  returned  from  the  dressing-room,  the  greeting  he 
received  from  Miss  Graham's  bright  eyes,  and  the  cheer)' 
"  Good-morning  !  "  vouchsafed  him  by  her  rosy  lips  (what 
a  sweet  mouth  she  had,  to  be  sure  ! ),  entirely  sufficed  to 
drive  away  his  ill-humor,  as  well  as  his  half-formed  ideas  of 
turning  back  ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  he  found  himself  won- 
dering if  he  really  had  contemplated  giving  up  his  transcon- 
tinental journey. 

Miss  Graham  bad  struck  up  a  little  acquaintance  with  the 
bride  and  groom,  and  they  all  ate  breakfast  together  at 
Kansas  City.  Two  or  three  other  passengers  had  places 
in  the  car  from  Kansas  City  out — a  newly  arrived  English 
baronet,  going  to  visit  a  friend  who  owned  a  sheep-ranch  in 
New  Mexico  ;  a  newspaper  man,  going  to  the  South-West 
to  write  up  the  country  ;  and  a  boy  from  Arizona,  returning 
from  school  in  St.  Louis.  Before  very  long,  everybody  was 
on  speaking  terms  with  everybody  else,  even  tbe  baronet 
coming  out  of  his  shell  of  insular  prejudice,  and  showing 
himself  to  be  a  jolly  good  fellow  beneath  his  outer  veneer  of 
frigidity  ;  and  they  managed,  among  them,  to  make  a  merry 
day  of  it,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Jack  and  the 
groom  did  not  enjoy  themselves  so  much  as  the  others  did. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  bride,  who  seemed  never  at  a  loss  for 
ways  of  amusement,  suggested  that  they  tell  fortunes,  and 
for  over  an  hour  they  sat  together  and  acted  like  a  lot  of 
half-grown  children.  Jack  enjoyed  this,  for  he  had  a  happy 
knack  at  fortune-telling  by  palmistry  ;  and  if  he  did  hold 
Miss  Graham's  soft  little  hand  quite  a  good  deal  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  press  it  as  if  by  accident  sev- 
eral times,  who,  he  thought,  was  the  wiser?  He  thought, 
but  was  not  certain,  that  the  pressure  was  returned  once  or 
twice,  ever  so  gently,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  anything, 
except  that  Blue-Eyes  blushed  furiously  several  times  while 
he  was  telling  her  fortune.  And  he  was  happily  oblivious  of 
the  action  of  the  baronet  and  the  journalist,  who  retired  to 
the  other  end  of  the  car  and  slapped  each  other  on  the  back, 
almost  hysterical  with  laughter  as  they  voted  him  the  "spoon- 
iest  ass  "  they  had  seen  for  many  a  day. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  they  all  sat  out  on  the 
rear  platform  and  admired  the  moonlight  and  sang  hymns 
until  nearly  midnight  Miss  Graham  and  Jack  sat  in  the 
doorway,  where  they  were  in  shadow,  as  the  lamp  was  not* 
lighted.  Everything  tended  to  romance  ;  and,  when  after 
a  bit  they  dropped  the  hymns  and  the  baronet  and  the  bride- 
groom sang  love-songs,  Jack  could  not  resist,  even  had  he 
wished  to,  taking  in  his  own  the  little  while  hand  that  lay  so 
temptingly  near,  and  giving  it  a  tender  squeeze.  And,  oh, 
delight  !  The  little  hand  squeezed  in  return  !  And  there, 
hand  in  hand,  they  sat  for  two  hours,  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  each  other  and  a  spiritless  attempt,  now  and  then, 
to  help  keep  up  the  music.  Two  or  three  times  Jack  spoke 
to  his  companion,  in  a  tender,  low  voice,  about  the  moon- 
light, the  music,  and  various  other  things,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  that  pregnant  silence  prevailed  between  them. 

At  La  Junta  next  morning  (oh,  happy  chance  !),  Miss 
Graham's  purse  was  found  to  be  missing.  Of  course  they  1 
searched  high  and  low  for  it.  until  Miss  Graham  remembered 
that  she  had  left  it  on  the  counter  at  the  eating-house  where 
they  took  supper  the  night  before — or,  at  least,  she  was  quite 
sure  that  was  what  had  become  of  it,  and  such  proved  later 
to  be  the  case.  Then,  as  she  entered  the  telegraph-office  to 
send  a  message  to  her  guardian  asking  that  funds  be  tele- 
graphed to  her  at  Kincon,  Miss  Graham  fell  and  sprained 
her  ankle  quite  badly.  Poor  child  !  Jack  wished  he  had  the 
right  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  soothe  her — but  he  hadn't ; 
so  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  proffer  of  his 
brandy-flask  and  an  offer  of  financial  aid,  which  latter  was 
kindly  refused,  Miss  Graham  assuring  him  that  she  had 
sufficient  money  to  last  until  they  should  reach  Rincon. 
However,  she  said,  were  not  that  the  case,  she  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  kind  offer — which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  made  with  the  want  of  tact  born  of  eager- 
ness. 

Miss  Graham's  ankle  felt  better,  after  a  time,  and  the  day 
passed  quite  pleasantly,  especially  for  Jack  Boswell,  who  had 
the  blue-eyed  cripple  much  to  himself.  They  grew  very  con- 
fidential— at  least  Jack  did — as  the  hours  passed.  He  told 
her  of  his  life,  his  friends,  his  fortune  ;  of  his  dislike  for 
womankind  in  general,  and  his  pleasure  at  finding  one  whose 
society  he  could  enjoy  ;  and  all  this  led  to  more  tender  con- 
fidences— not  too  daring,  for,  somehow,  the  hand-squeezing 
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of  the  evening  previous  seemed  too  distant  and  unreal  to  be 
made  a  basis  of  further  advances.  And  thus  it  came  about 
that  before  the  sun  set  that  day,  Jack  Boswell  became  pos- 
sessed of  another  eccentric  notion  which  made  his  heart 
thump  wildly  ;  and  the  events  of  the  evening,  which  was 
passed  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  Sunday  had  been, 
served  only  to  strengthen  the  idea.  A  traveling  acquaintance 
ripens  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  only  forty- 
eight  hours  ago  they  had  hardly  spoken  to  each  other. 

Before  he  retired  that  night,  Jack  Boswell  felt  that  he  had 
made  great  progress,  and  he  spent  the  time  over  his  last  cigar 
in  thinking  what  a  clever  fellow  he  was,  and  what  a  lady- 
killer  he  could  be  if  he  tried. 

At  Rincon,  next  morning,  Boswell  and  Miss  Graham  parted 
from  the  bride  and  groom,  who  were  going  to  the  City-  of 
Mexico  ;  the  others  had  dropped  oft"  at  Albuquerque  and 
Socorro.  Here  a  disagreeable  surprise  was  in  store  for  Miss 
Graham — her  money  had  failed  to  come,  and  she  was  very 
much  agitated,  fearing  her  guardian  might  be  absent  from 
home,  and  that  there  was  no  one  left  who  could  respond  to 
her  request  in  his  absence. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jack,  soothingly.  "  You  can  wire 
again  from  Deming,  and  if  you  don't  hear  from  your  guard- 
ian there,  it  won't  make  any  difference." 

For  answer,  he  got  a  grateful  look  that  made  his  heart 
beat  faster,  and  he  felt,  somehow,  that  he  looked  noble  and 
magnanimous. 

"  Take  good  care  of  her  ! "  called  the  bride,  as  she  and 
the  groom  waved  a  smiling  adieu  from  the  platform  of  the 
departing  Pullman. 

"1  will!"  shouted  Jack,  with  a  tender  glance  at  Blue- 
Eves,  who  was  standing  very  close  to  him.  There  was  a 
trace  of  proprietorship  in  his  manner,  and  Miss  Graham 
blushed  and  turned  away  in  some  confusion. 

At  Deming,  Miss  Graham  telegraphed  again,  and  then, 
perforce,  for  she  was  entirely  "busted,"  as  she  naively  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  vernacular,  accepted  Jack's  invitation  to 
dinner.  They  had  seven  hours  to  wait  One,  two,  three, 
four  of  these  passed,  with  no  response  from  "  Guardy." 
Miss  Graham  was  growing  nervous,  and  Jack,  meanly  enough, 
was  becoming  correspondingly  elated.  Everything  was  work- 
ing in  his  favor.  He  devoutly  hoped  she  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  his  assistance. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  they  wandered,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  into  the  telegraph  -  office,  which  is  in  the 
station  building.  No  word  yet.  Miss  Graham  bit  her 
quivering  lip  and  turned  away,  Jack  following.  They 
turned  a  corner  of  the  building,  where,  sheltered  from  ob- 
servation, Blue-Eyes  burst  into  tears. 

"  The  hateful,  hateful  old  thing  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  I 
wish  I  were  dead  !      How  can  he  be  so  mean  ?" 

Here  was  the  opportunity  Jack  had  wanted.  He  had  re- 
solved last  night  to  ask  her,  some  time,  to  become  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  when  would  such  another  chance  offer  ?  She 
was  frightened  and  discouraged,  and  needed  protection  ;  he 
knew  she  hated  her  guardian,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  she 
was  in  love  with  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impression 
his  fortune  had  made  upon  her.  Of  course  this  was  pre- 
mature, and  all  that,  but — she  would  probably  jump  at  such 
a  chance. 

Just  here  the  operator  appeared  with  the  looked-for  tele- 
gram, handed  it  to  Miss  Graham,  and  left.  Blue-Eyes  tore 
it  open  eagerly,  with  a  firm-set  mouth  and  flashing  eyes. 

"  Mean  old  thing  !  He  just  waited,  I  know,  to  frighten 
me  and  give  me  a  lesson  for  my  carelessness.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
never,  never  had  to  go  back  to  him  !  " 

"  You  don't  ! "  ejaculated  Jack,  fiercely  ;  whereat  Miss 
Graham  looked  up  at  him,  startled.  "  You  don't !  All  you 
need  do  is  to  say  the  word,  and  I'll  make  you  Mrs.  Jack 
Boswell  in  ten  minutes  !  Miss  Graham — Eleanore — will  you 
be  my  wife?" 

She  had  turned  from  him,  her  form  quivering  with  emo- 
tion, and  he  felt  that  he  had  won,  and  was  about  to  put  his 
arm  around  her  in  a  masterful  way,  when  she  faced  him,  her 
hand  slightly  uplifted. 

"Why,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Boswell.     How  can  I  ?" 
Jack  was  dazed.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  met 
with  an  obstacle.     He  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something, 
he  knew  not  what,  but  Blue-Eyes  went  on,  sweetly  : 

"  You  have  been  very,  very  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  I 
thought  we  were  having  such  a  perfectly  love-ly  flirtation.  I 
do  like  you  very  much,  but  really,  I  can't  marry  you." 
(This  last  in  a  regretful  tone,  and  spoken  with  her  face 
averted.) 

Jack  couldn't  think  of  anything  more  original  to  say,  so  he 
stammered  just  as  a  school-boy  might  have  done  : 
«Wh— why?" 

"Because,"  answered  Miss  Graham,  as  she  turned  to  him 
again,  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles — "  because,  as  you  might 
have  seen  by  this  ring,  I  am  engaged  to  marry  another 
man,  and  because — forgive  me — but,  oh,  Mr.  Boswell,  you 
are  such  a  prig  !"  And  Miss  Eleanore  Graham  laughed  un- 
controllably, until  the  tears  again  came  into  her  merry  blue 
eyes. 

Jack  Boswell,  eccentric,  took  a  notion  to  go  back  to  New 
York  by  the  first  train  from  Deming. 

R.  L.   Ketchum. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1892. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


There  was  a  flavor  of  humor  and  gallantry  combined  in  a 
remark  made  by  Judge  Wilson  to  a  middle-aged  woman  in 
court  the  other  day  (says  the  Cincinnati  Times- Star).  She 
told  Judge  Wilson  she  never  would  appear  as  a  witness  for 
fear  the  attorneys  would  ask  her  age,  "  Leave  that  to  me, 
madam,"  said  the  judge,  with  his  most  courtly  air  ;  "  if  any 
lawyer  in  my  presence  asks  your  age,  I'll  send  him  to  jail  for 

contempt." 

^  »  »■ 

A  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  name  of  which 
has  never  appeared  on  any  map,  has  been  brought  to  public 
attention  recently  by  a  St  Petersburg  journal  It  is  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  upon  the  border  of  ToboL 


The  Last  Carouse. 
We  meet  'neath  the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare  ; 
As  they  shout  back  our  peals  of  laughter 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

We  drink  to  our  comrades'  eyes; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet  ; 
'Tis  cold  as  our  hearts  are  growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking, 

And  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk  ; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking, 

They'll  burn  with  the  wine  we've  drunk. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Time  was  when  we  laughed  at  others  ; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then  ; 
Ha!  ha!  let  them  think  of  their  mothers. 

Who  hops  to  see  them  again. 
No!  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  thoughtless  is  here  the  wise  ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles. 

Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink  ; 
We'll  fall  'midst  the  wine-cup's  sparkles, 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
Come  stand  to  your  glasses,  steadv  ! 

Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  I 

There's  a  mist  on  the  glass  congealing, 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  sultry  breath  ; 
And  thus  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning  ? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore. 
Where  the  high  and  haughtv  yearning 

Of  the  soul  can  sting  no  more  ? 
No,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steadv! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find. 
When  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us, 

And  the  dullest  are  most  behind — 
Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize  ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

— Bartholomew  Dow  ling. 

Oreia — a  Song  of  Ruin. 
Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free — 
Sit  down,  good  fellow,  and  drink  with  me  ! 

With  a  careless  heart  and  a  merry  eye. 
He  laughs  at  the  world,  as  the  world  goes  by. 
He  laughs  at  power,  and  wealth,  and  fame  ; 
He  laughs  at  virtue,  he  laughs  at  shame ; 
He  laughs  at  hope,  and  he  laughs  at  fear  ; 
At  memory's  dead  leaves,  crisp  and  sere  ; 
He  laughs  at  the  future,  cold  and  dim — 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  dear  to  him. 
Oh  !  that  is  the  comrade  fit  for  me ! 
He  cares  for  nothing,  his  soul  is  free. 
Free  as  the  soul  of  the  fragrant  wine — 
Sit  down,  good  fellow,  my  heart  is  thine! 
For  I  heed  not  custom,  creed,  nor  law  ; 
1  care  for  nothing  that  ever  I  saw. 

In  every  city  my  cups  I  quaff. 

And  over  the  chalice  I  riot  and  laugh. 

I  laugh,  like  the  cruel  and  turbulent  wave; 

I  laugh  at  the  church,  and  I  laugh  at  the  grave. 

I  laugh  at  joy,  and  well  I  know, 

That  I  merrily,  merrily  laugh  at  woe ! 

I  terribly  laugh,  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer, 

When  I  think  that  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 

For  I  know  that  Death  is  a  guest  divine 

Who  shall  drink  my  blood  as  1  drink  this  wine. 

And  he  cares  for  nothing  !  a  king  is  he — 

Come  on,  old  fellow,  and  drink  with  me  ! 

With  you  I  will  drink  to  the  solemn  Past, 
Though  the  cup  that  1  drain  should  be  my  last. 
I  will  drink  to  the  phantoms  of  love  and  truth  ; 
To  ruined  hopes  and  a  wasted  youth. 
I  will  drink  to  the  woman  who  wrought  niv  woe. 
In  the  diamond  morning  of  Long  Ago. 
To  a  heavenly  face,  in  sweet  repose. 
To  the  lily's  snow,  and  the  blood  of  the  rose  ; 
To  the  splendor,  caught  from  Orient  skies. 
That  thrilled  in  the  dark  of  her  hazel  eyes — 
Her  large  eyes,  wild  with  the  fire  of  the  south — 
And  the  dewy  wine  of  her  warm,  red  mouth. 

I  will  drink  to  the  thought  of  a  better  time  ; 

To  innocence,  gone  like  a  death-bell  chime. 

I  will  drink  to  the  shadow  of  coming  doom  ; 

To  the  phantoms  that  wait  in  my  lonely  tomb, 

I  will  drink  to  my  soul,  in  its  terrible  mood. 

Dimly  and  solemnly  understood. 

And,  last  of  all,  to  the  Monarch  of  Sin, 

Who  has  conquered  that  palace,  and  reigns  within. 

My  sight  is  fading — it  dies  away — 
I  can  not  tell  is  it  night  or  day. 
My.  heart  is  burnt  and  blackened  with  pain. 
And  a  horrible  darkness  crushes  my  brain. 
I  can  not  see  you — the  end  is  nigh — 
But  we'll  laugh  together  before  I  die. 
Through  awful  chasms  I  plunge  and  fall — 
Your  hand,  good  fellow— I  die — that's  all. 

—  William  Winter. 
^  •  ^ 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  presented  a  silver  medal 
pour  le  merit*  to  a  female  servant  who  remained  seventy 
years  in  the  employ  of  one  family. 


THE    OLDEST    AMERICAN    FAMILY. 


"Flaneur"  discusses  It,  apropos  of  Miss  Gardiner's  Marriage. 


The  winter  season  really  opens  with  the  horse  show,  on 
Tuesday,  though  some  social  authorities  insist  that  it  should 
date  from  the  chrysanthemum  show,  which  is  in  full  blast,  or 
from  the  most  notable  of  the  fall  weddings.  But  the  horse 
show  seems  at  a  convenient  date,  and  is  gaining  in  popularity 
each  year,  so  that  it  will  probably  be  accepted  as  marking 
the  transition  from  fall  to  winter  festivity.  This  year,  the 
sale  of  the  boxes  realized  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  ;  the 
number  of  entries  is  fifteen  hundred,  as  against  less  than  five 
hundred  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  sum  to  be  distributed  in  prizes 
is  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  largest  sum  ever  awarded 
at  any  horse  show  in  the  world.  Votaries  of  fashion  have 
paid  six  hundred  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a 
central  box  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  show  lasts  five  days,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  day  for  the  delight  of  see- 
ing the  horses  and  of  being  seen.  The  young  married 
women  say  it  is  worth  the  money. 

Two  notable  weddings  are  town-talk.  One  is  the  wedding 
of  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  of  the  Fourth  Cheshire  Yeo- 
manry, to  the  daughter  of  Captain  Cuyler,  of  the  army  ;  the 
other,  which  is  attracting  attention,  is  the  wedding  of  Alex- 
ander R.  Cox,  of  England,  to  Coralie  Livingston  Gardiner, 
of  Gardiner's  Island.  On  this  occasion  the  man  brings 
money,  the  woman  lineage,  and  both  good  looks.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  anglomaniac. 
The  invitations  were  printed  in  English  style,  and  the  whole 
performance  was  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which 
are  promulgated  from  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  A 
four-o'clock  marriage  is  hardly  the  thing  one  expects  ;  but 
British  law  rules.  The  bride's  costume — white  satin,  covered 
with  old  point  lace — drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  even'  female 
connoisseur.     It  was  priceless. 

Miss  Gardiner  comes  of  the  very  oldest  family  of  white 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  first  piece  of  real  estate 
in  New  York  which  passed  into  white  ownership  was 
Gardiner's  Island — situate  in  one  of  the  bays  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island.  It  was  bought  from  the  Indians  by  Lion 
Gardiner,  who  came  here  to  look  after  the  patents  of  Lords 
Brooke  and  Say  and  SeaL  It  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated into  the  State  of  New  York,  but  with  all  the  reserva- 
tions of  an  English  manor  ;  and  these  have  never  been  sur- 
rendered, so  that  it  is  actually  a  question  whether  the  Gardi- 
ners  do  not  to  this  day  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  la  haute  and 
la  basse  justice  on  their  estate.  Lion  Gardiner's  purchase 
was  in  1635.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  his  family 
have  owned  and  lived  on  Gardiner's  Island — mighty  proud 
but  mighty  land  poor.  For  the  soil  of  East  Long  Island 
possesses  little  agricultural  value.  The  migration  of  people 
from  Europe  and  from  New  England  has  passed  Gardiner's 
Island  by.  There  are  villages  on  Gardiner's  Bay,  and  on 
the  adjacent  south  side  of  Long  Island  where  there  has  not 
been  a  house  built  in  a  hundred  years.  The  bay  itself  is 
large,  like  the  great  South  Bay  ;  and,  Uke  that,  it  is  shallow. 
It  is  full  of  great,  lazy  sharks,  which  the  boys  harpoon  when 
they  get  in  the  way  of  the  boats. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  belle  of  the  Gardiner  family  was 
named  Juliana,  or  Julia.  Unlike  the  present  bride — Coralie 
Livingston  Gardiner — Juliana  was  more  remarkable  for 
vigor  than  for  sweetness.  She  was  hardly  the  kind  of  belle 
who  melts  in  your  arms,  but  rather  the  strong  woman,  with 
an  eye  like  Ma's — to  threaten  and  command.  In  those 
days,  feeling  ran  pretty  high  on  the  slavery  question.  You 
could  not  monkey  with  free  soil.  You  had  to  take  your 
side,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  Miss  Juliana  took  hers. 
She  believed  that  slavery  was  an  institution  sanctioned  by 
religion,  and  that  Abolitionists  were  the  spawn  of  Beelzebub. 
Such  views  commended  her  to  the  Southern  aristocracy 
which  ruled  the  Federal  capital ;  and  in  June,  1844,  she  was 
married  to  the  widower  President,  Tohn  Tyler.  The  wed- 
ding was  a  quiet  one  ;  it  took  place  at  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Paul's  in  lower  Broadway,  and  no  one  was  present  but  a 
few  Southern  friends  of  the  President  After  the  close  of 
Tyler's  term  she  accompanied  him  to  his  Virginian  home, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  liked  the  place  ;  for,  before  the 
war,  she  came  to  live  with  her  mother  on  Staten  Island. 
There  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  demonstrative  sym- 
pathy with  the  South.  This  was  so  marked  that,  after  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  she  was  visited  by  a  committee  of  young 
men,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  Confederate  flag 
which  she  was  said  to  have  hoisted  in  her  drawing-room. 
She  had  brought  the  annoyance  on  herself  by  writing  a  pub- 
lic letter  denouncing  Mrs.  Stowe's  appeal  to  the  women  of 
England  for  sympathy  for  the  slaves.  She  had  a  son,  who 
bore  the  family  name  of  Lion  Gardiner  Tyler ;  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Coralie  Livingston  Gardiner,  who  will  be  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  plebeian  name  of  Mrs.  Cox,  is  a  second  cousin 
of  this  Mrs.  Tyler.  What  her  views  on  slavery  are  no  one 
has  cared  to  inquire  ;  a  girl  who  is  as  pretty  as  she  is  and 
whose  blood  runs  with  the  blood  of  the  Gardiners  and  the 
Livingstons,  has  a  right  to  hold  any  views  she  pleases  on 
that  or  any  other  subject.  Her  groom  brought  over  from 
England  a  swarm  of  Coxes  and  other  Britishers,  who,  strange 
to  say,  are  not  impecunious,  and  are  not  for  sale  to  American 
heiresses.  They  are  being  trotted  out  in  view  of  the  Four 
Hundred  by  the  Van  .Rensselaer  girls,  Miss  Winthrop,  Miss 
de  Peyster,  Miss  Williams,  and  others,  and  it  is  thought  that 
if  the  foreign  barbarians  are  in  any  degree  open  to  convic- 
tion, these  are  the  apostles  who  are  fitted  to  carry  it  to  their 
souls.  A  brother  of  the  groom,  who  is  said  to  have  millions 
in  perspective,  has  been  an  object  of  much  prayerful  solici- 
tude. Flaneur. 
New  York,  November  12,  1892. 


The    Automatic  Library    Company,  for  the  supplying  of 
books  to  railway  travelers  in  England  on  a  pen: 
plan,  has  failed  and  taken  $350,000  of  good 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  BELLARMINE. 


By  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

Few  rivers  in  England  are  without  their  "  Lovers'  Leap  "  ; 
but  the  tradition  of  this  one  is  singular,  I  believe.  It  over- 
hangs a  dark  pool,  midway  down  a  west  country  valley — a 
sheer  escarpment  of  gTanite,  its  lip  lying  but  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  high-road,  that  here  finds  its  descent  broken  by  a 
stiff  knoll,  over  which  it  rises  and  topples  again  like  a  wave. 

I  had  drawn  two  shining  fish  out  of  the  pool,  and  sat  eat- 
ing my  lunch  on  the  edge  of  the  Leap,  with  my  back  to  the 
road.  Forty  feet  beneath  me  the  water  lay  black  and  glossy, 
behind  the  dotted  foliage  of  a  birch-tree.  My  rod  stuck 
upright  from  the  turf  at  my  elbow,  and,  whenever  I  turned 
my  head,  neatly  bisected  the  countenance  and  upper  half  of 
Seth  Truscott,  an  indigenous  gentleman  of  miscellaneous 
habits  and  a  predatory  past,  who  had  followed  me  that  morn- 
ing to  carry  the  landing-net. 

It  was  he  who,  after  lunch,  imparted  the  story  of  the  rock 
on  which  we  sat,  and  as  it  seemed  at  the  time  to  gain  some- 
what by  the  telling,  I  will  not  risk  defacing  it  by  meddling 
with  his  dialect. 

"  I  reckon,  sir,"  he  began,  with  an  upward  nod  at  a  belt 
of  larches,  the  fringe  of  a  great  estate  that  closed  the  view 
at  the  head  of  the  vale,  "you'm  too  young  to  mind  th'  ould 
Earl  o'  Bellarmine,  that  owned  Castle  Cannick,  up  yonder, 
in  my  growin'  days.  'Ould  Wounds'  he  was  nick-named — 
a  cribbage-faced,  what-the-blazes  kind  o'  varmint,  wi'  a  gossan 
wig  an'  a  tongue  like  oil  o'  vitriol.  He'd  a-led  the  fore-half 
o'  his  life,  I  b'lieve,  in  London  church-town,  by  reason  that 
he  an'  his  father  couldn't  be  left  in  a  room  together  wi'out 
comin'  to  fisticuffs  ;  an'  by  all  accounts  was  fashion's  favorite 
in  the  naughty  city,  doin'  his  duty  in  that  state  o'  life  an' 
playing  Hamlet's  ghost  among  the  Ten  Commandments. 

"  The  upshot  was  that  he  killed  a  young  gentleman  over  a 
game  o'  whist,  an'  that  was  too  much  even  for  the  London- 
ers. So  he  packed  up  and  sailed  for  furrin'  parts,  an'  didn't 
show  his  face  in  England  till  th'  ould  man,  his  father,  was 
took  wi'  a  seizure  an'  went  dead,  bein'  palsied  down  half  his 
face,  but  workin'  away  to  the  end  at  the  most  lift-your-hair 
wickedness  wi'  the  sound  side  of  his  mouth. 

"  Then  the  new  earl  turned  up  an'  settled  at  Castle  Can- 
nick.  He  was  a  wifeless  man,  an',  by  the  look  o't,  had  given 
up  all  wish  to  cnax  the  female  eye  ;  for  he  dressed  no  better 
'n  a  jockey,  an'  all  his  diversion  was  to  ride  in  to  Tregarrick 
Market  0'  Saturdays,  an'  hang  round  the  doorway  o'  the 
Pack-Horse  Inn,  by  A.  Walters,  and  glower  at  the  men  an' 
women  passin'  up  and  down  the  Fore  Street,  an'  stand 
drinkin'  brandy  an'  water  while  the  horse-jockeys  there  my- 
lord'ed  'en.  Two  an'  twenty  glasses,  they  say,  was  his 
quantum  between  noon  an'  nine  o'clock  ;  an'  then  he'd  climb 
into  saddle  an'  ride  home  to  his  jeweled  four-poster,  cursin' 
an'  mutterin',  but  sittin'  his  mare  like  a  man  of  iron. 

"  But  one  0'  these  fine  market-days  he  did  a  thing  that 
filled  the  mouths  o'  the  country-side. 

"  He  was  loafin'  by  the  Pack-Horse  door,  just  as  usual,  at 
two  o'clock,  rappin'  the  head  o'  his  crop  on  the  side  o:  his 
ridin'  boots,  drawin'  his  brows  down  an'  lookin'  out  curses 
from  under  'em  across  the  street  to  the  saddler's  opposite, 
when  two  drover-chaps  came  up  the  pavement  wi'  a  woman 
atween  'em. 

"  The  woman — or  maid,  to  call  her  by  her  proper  title — 
was  a  dark-browed  slut,  wi'  eyes  like  sloes,  an'  hair  dragged 
over  her  face  till  she  looked  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  As 
for  the  gown  o'  her,  'twas  no  better  'n  a  sack  tied  round 
the  middle,  wi'  a  brave  piece  torn  away  by  the  shoulder, 
where  one  o'  the  men  had  clawed  her. 

"  There  was  a  pretty  dido  goin'  on  atween  the  dree,  an' 
all  talkin'  together— the  two  men  mobbin'  each  other,  an'  the 
girl  i'  the  middle  callin'  'em  every  name  but  what  they  was 
chris'ened,  wi'out  distinction  o'  persons,  as  the  word  goes. 

'"What's  the  uproar?'  asks  Ould  Wounds,  stoppin'  the 
tap-tap  o'  his  crop,  as  they  comes  up. 

"  '  The  woman  b'longs  to  me,'  says  the  first.  '  I've  en- 
gaged to  make  her  my  lawful  wife  ;  an'  I  won't  go  from  my 
word  under  two  gallon  o'  fourpenny.' 

"  '  You  agreed  to  hand  her  over  for  one  gallon,  first  along,' 
says  t'other,  'an'  a  bargain's  a  bargain.' 

"  Says  the  woman  :  '  You're  a  pair  o'  hair-splittin'  sham- 
micks,  the  pair  o'  'ee.  An'  how  much  beer  be  I  to  have  for 
my  weddin'  portion?'  says  she  ;  'for  that's  all  /care  about, 
one  way  or  t'other.' 

"  Now  Ould  Wounds  looked  at  the  woman  ;  an'  'tis  to  be 
thought  he  found  her  eyeable,  for  he  axed  up  sharp  : 

" '  Would  'ee  kick  over  these  two,  an'   marry  me,  for  a 
bottle  o'  gin  ?' 
" '  That  would  I.' 

"  '  An'  to  be  called  my  lady — Countess  o'  Bellarmine  ? ' 
"  '  Better  an'  better.' 
"  '  I  shall  whack  'ee.' 
"  '  I  don't  care.' 

"  '  I  shall  kick,  an'   cuff,  an'  flog  'ee,  like  a  span'el  dog,' 
says  he  ;  '  by  my  body  !   I  shall  make  'ee  repent.' 
11 '  Give  'ee  leave  to  try,'  says  she. 

"  An'  that's  how  th'  Earl  o'  Bellarmine  courted  his  wife. 
He  took  her  into  the  bar  an'  treated  her  to  a  bottle  o'  gin  on 
the  spot.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evenin',  she  tuk  hold  of  his 
stirrup-leather  an'  walked  beside  'en,  afoot,  up  to  Castle 
Cannick.  Next  day  their  banns  were  axed  in  church,  an'  in 
dree  weeks  she  was  my  ladyship. 

'"Twas  a  battle-royal  that  began  then.  Ould  Wounds 
dressed  the  woman  up  to  the  nines,  an'  forced  all  the  better- 
most  folk  i'  the  county  to  pay  their  calls  an'  treat  her  like 
one  o'  the  blood  ;  and  then,  when  the  proud  guests  stepped 
into  their  chariots  an'  druv  away,  he'd  fall  to  an'  lick  her 
across  the  shoulders  wi'  his  ridin'-whip,  to  break  her  sperrit. 
'TJtAs  the  happiest  while  o'  th'  ould  curmudgeon's  life,  I  do 
b'lieve  :  for  he'd  found  summit  he  cudn'  tame  in  a  hurry. 
There  was  a  noble  pond  afore  the  house  i'  those  day*,  wi' 
:rns  an'  heathen  gods  around  the  brim,  an'  twice  he  dragged 


her  through  it  in  her  night-gown,  I've  heerd,  an'  always  dined 
wi'  a  pistol  laid  by  his  plate,  alongside  the  knives  an'  prongs, 
to  scare  her.     But  not  she  !  • 

"  An'  next  he  tried  to  bum  her  in  her  bed — an'  that  wasn' 
no  good. 

"  An'  last  of  all  he  fell  i'  love  wi'  her — an'  that  broke 
her. 

"  One  day — the  tale  goes — she  made  up  her  mind  an' 
ordered  a  shay  an'  pair  from  the  Pack-Horse.  The  postilion 
was  to  be  waitin'  by  the  gate  o'  the  deer-park — the  only  gate 
that  hadn't  a  lodge  to  it — at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  'Twas 
past  nine  afore  dinner  was  done,  an'  she  got  up  from  her  end 
o'  the  table  an'  walked  across  to  kiss  th'  ould  fellow.  He, 
'pon  his  side,  smiled  on  her,  pleased  as  Punch  ;  for  'twas 
little  more'n  a  fortni't  since  he'd  discovered  she  was  the 
yapple  of  his  eye.  She  said  '  Good-night,'  an'  went  up- 
stairs to  pack  a  few  things  in  a  bag,  he  openin'  the  door  and 
shuttin'  it  upon  her.  Then  he  outs  wi'  his  watch,  waits  a 
couple  o'  minutes,  an'  slips  out  o'  the  house. 

"  At  five  minutes  to  ten  comes  my  ladyship,  glidin'  over 
the  short  turf  o'  the  deer-park,  an'  glancin'  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  light  in  his  lordship's  libery  window.  'Twas  burnin' 
in  true  watch-an'-fear-nothin'  style,  an'  there,  by  the  gate, 
was  the  shay  and  horses,  and  postilion,  wrapped  up  and 
flapping  his  arms  for  warmth,  who  touched  his  cap  and  put 
down  the  steps  for  her. 

"'Drive  through  Tregarrick,'  says  she,  'an'  don't  spare 
whip-cord.' 

"  Slam  went  the  door,  up  climbed  the  postilion,  an'  away 
they  went  like  a  house  a-fire.  There  was  half  a  moon  up 
an'  a  hoar  frost  gatherin',  an'  my  lady,  leanin'  back  on  the 
cushions,  could  see  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  postilion 
bob-bobbing,  till  it  seemed  his  head  must  work  loose  and 
tumble  out  of  his  collar. 

"  The  road  they  took,  sir,  is  the  same  that  runs  down  the 
valley  afore  our  very  eyes.  An'  'pon  the  brow  o't,  just 
when  it  comes  in  sight,  the  off  horse  turned  restive.  In  a 
minute  'twas  as  much  as  the  post-boy  could  ha'  done  to  hold 
'en.  But  he  didn'  try.  Instead,  he  fell  to  floggin'  harder, 
workin'  his  arm  up  an'  down  like  a  steam-engine. 

"  '  What  the  jiminy  are  'ee  doin'  ? '  calls  out  her  ladyship — 
or  words  to  that  effec'- — clutchin'  at  the  side  o'  the  shay,  an' 
tryin'  to  stiddy  hersel'. 

"  '  I  thought  I  wasn'  to  spare  whip-cord,'  calls  back  the 
post-boy. 

"  An'  with  that  he  turned  i'  the  saddle  ;  an'  'twas  the  face 
o'  her  own  wedded  husband,  as  ghastly  white  as  if  't  burned 
a'ready  i'  the  underground  fires. 

"Seein'  it,  her  joints  were  loosed,  an'  she  sat  back  white 
as  he  ;  an'  down  over  the  hill  they  swung  at  a  break-neck 
gallop,  shay  lurchin'  and  stones  flyin'. 

"  About  thirty  yards  from  where  we'm  sittin',  sir,  Ould 
Wounds  caught  the  near  rein  twice  round  his  wrist  an'  lean't 
back,  slowly  pullin'  it,  till  his  face  was  slewed  round  over  his 
left  shoulder  an'  lookin'  in  my  lady's  face. 

"  An'  that  was  the  last  look  that  passed  atween  'em.  For 
now  feeling  the  wheels  on  grass  and  the  end  near,  he 
loosed  the  rein  and  fetched  the  horse  he  rode  a  cut  atween 
the  ears — an'  that's  how  'twas,"  concluded  Seth,  lamely. 

Like  most  inferior  narrators,  he  shied  at  the  big  fence, 
flinched  before  the  climax.  But  as  he  ended,  I  flung  a  short 
glance  downward  :  far  below  lay  the  dark  pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  sheer  cliff  of  granite  at  whose  lip  we  sat.  I  took  up  my 
rod  again  with  a  shiver. 


MY    LADY    SPINSTER. 


A  Woman  discusses  Double  and    Single  Blessedness. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Revival  of  the  American  Party. 

San  Francisco,  November  16,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Now  that  the  great  political  battle  has  been  fought  and 
won,  and  the  Republican  party  suffered  total  annihilation,  necessitating  a  new 
political  organization  in  its  stead,  why  may  not  the  American  party  be  revived? 
The  name  should  certainly  be  an  attraction,  and  its  principles  as  heretofore  pro- 
mulgated commend  themselves  to  every  true  patriot,  native  and  natural- 
ized, as  well  as  the  great  army  of  labor.  Unlike  the  People's  party  and 
Farmers'  Alliance,  it  has  no  socialistic  dogmas  or  pessimistic  ideas  of 
constitutional  government  ;  but  while  pointing  out  a  practical  political 
pathway,  differentiated  from  demagogical  ethics,  offers  an  easy  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  which  now  confronts  us.  The  Democratic  party  .has  been 
swept  into  power  upon  a  tidal  wave  of  popular  dissent  from  existing  govern- 
mental methods,  the  result  of  unjust  and  vicious  legislation  enacted  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  few  against  the  many.  It  will  be  powerless  to  give  redress,  because 
dominated  by  the  same  influences  as  was  its  late  opponent,  and,  while  making 
a  feint  in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  will  stand  guardian  of  the  oppressor. 

The  real  contest  is  between  capital  and  labor,  good  government  and  bad. 
Capital,  that  needs  no  protection,  will  still  be  protected;  labor,  that  needs  it, 
will  receive  none.  Capital  will  still  buy  labor  in  the  cheapest  market  so  long 
as  immigration  flows  unchecked  from  Europe  to  America  ;  and,  while  this  con- 
dition exists,  just  so  long  must  American  laborers  suffer  by  reason  of  competi- 
tion, and  an  adamant  wall  against  commerce  can  never  give  it  relief.  Again, 
our  municipalities,  where  foreign  criminals  and  paupers  all  do  congregate,  can 
never  be  cleansed,  politically,  until  they  have—by  the  aid  of  the  better  clement 
of  native  and  naturalized  voters— been  Americanized. 

The  best  material  of  the  old  Republican  party  will,  I  believe,  now  join  the 
American  party,  together  with  many  Democrats  and  all  the  intelligent  laborers, 
and  1  therefore  suggest  the  reorganization  of  the  American  party. 

_  Hen   Morgan. 

He  Renews  his  Subscription. 

(The  Argonaut  is  not  in   the  habit  of  printing  the  eulogistic  remarks  that 

frequently  accompany  its  subscribers'  letters  of  renewal ;  but  the  one  herewith  is 

so  tersely  put  that  we  repress  our  modesty  and  print  it.— Eds.] 

Cortlandt  Parker,  Richard  Wavni!  Parker,  Cortlandt  Parker,  Jr., 

Law  Oii'icl',  No.  800  Broad  Street. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  October  39,  1892. 
Editors  Aiu.onaljt:  Yours  is  the  only  journal  which  I  read  through  from 
the  beginning   to  the  end,  whenever  1  receive  it,  and  1  let  no  one  in  my  family 
have  it  till  1  have  done  so. 

I-  irst— You  arc  generally  right.  You  hit  the  nail  always  on  the  head.  You 
are  almost  always  original.  You  are  fearless,  and  do  not  consider  your  pe- 
cuniary interests. 

Second— I  like  the  paper  as  a  source  of  amusement,  whether  through  the 
unique  laics  you  print,  the  well-selccted  poetry,  the  bits  of  wit,  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  gossip  to  be  found  in  it. 

1  send  my  subscription  for  next  year,  and  remain.    Yours  very  truly, 

Cortlandt  Parker. 


>.Quartbrs  Silent  Army  Duak  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines, 
k>  North  Tennessee  Street,  iNDiANArons,  Ind.,  October  26,  18. 


From  the  Silent  Army 
Head." 
1090 

Editors  Argonaut:  That  was  a  very  striking  editoriaT "that  appeared  in 
your  publication  August  aa,  1893.  1  am  so  pleased  with  your  comments  on 
'  .c^hcn(,1y."im.and  th«  Catholic  Church  in  America,"  that  I  want  some  copies 
o(  the  publication  to  send  to  friends.     Please  find  inclosed  stamps  for 


Respectfully  yours, 


r  same. 

Wallace  Fostur. 
Secretary  of  the  Silent  Army. 


Nature  and  art,  society  and  civilization,  combine  to  render 
the  condition  of  a  single  man  not  only  tolerable,  but  even 
fascinating.  For  him  (writes  Helen  Marshall  North  in  the 
Bazar),  elegant  bachelor  apartments  rise,  filled  with  every 
luxury.  For  him,  tailor  and  laundress,  caterer  and  messen- 
ger, telegraph  and  telephone,  and  special  aids  of  every  sort, 
lubricate  the  wheels  of  life  to  an  idyllic  condition  of  smooth- 
ness. Despite  the  Scriptural  injunction,  outward  comfort 
and  inward  peace  are  the  usual  lot  of  the  modern  bachelor, 
and  the  option  of  a  change  of  condition  is  also  his. 

It  is  often  very  good  for  her  own  well-being  and  for  the 
world  that  a  woman  also  should  pass  her  life  unmarried. 

That  the  cases  of  single  blessedness  are  not  in  the  ascend- 
ency ;  that  marriage  is  so  universally  desired  ;  that  men  so 
inferior  in  appearance,  ability,  and  general  intelligence  and 
manly  virtues  that  if  clothed  in  feminine  form  they  would 
pass  unnoticed,  are  accepted  as  husbands — these  facts  are 
only  a  few  of  many  that  might  be  offered  in  proof  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  good  for  woman  to  be  alone. 

It  is  distinctly  good  and  desirable  for  a  woman  to  marry 
a  worthy  man  and  create  a  home  which  shall  be  a  centre  of 
beautiful  influence,  widening  as  the  years  go  by,  and  forever 
remembered  by  children  and  grandchildren  as  a  haven  of 
peace,  and  an  active,  unfailing  incentive  and  example  to 
noble  living  and  thinking.  No  school  of  art  or  music  can 
so  truly  develop  those  womanly  virtues  which  the  world  is 
always  needing  as  the  home  circle.  Literature  and  science 
may  hold  out  beckoning  hands  to  the  young  girl,  and  dis- 
play the  glittering  rewards  which  the  world  bestows  on 
genius,  but  the  maiden's  instinct  is  invariably  true.  The 
home,  with  all  its  cares,  offering  at  the  outset,  it  may  be, 
little  besides  the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  a  loving 
heart,  and  with  ample  prospect  of  years  of  struggle  with 
poverty,  is  almost  sure  to  win  the  day. 

No  discipline  equals  that  of  the  daily,  hourly  conflict  with 
the  petty  annoyances  of  housekeeping  cares,  childish  incon- 
sistencies and  vagaries,  and,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  an 
irritable,  exacting  husband.  The  wife  learns  her  lessons  of 
patience  and  love  in  a  school  where  her  beneficiaries  become 
her  instructors.  The  discipline  of  midnight  watchings,  of 
daily  acts  of  service  and  enforced  self-denial  and  self-forget- 
fulness,  convert  by  sure  alchemy  all  that  is  selfish  and  ignoble 
into  pure  motherly  and  wifely  love.  The  sanctifying  process 
is  not  always  recognized,  neither  can  it  be  truthfully  asserted 
that  sanctifi cation  is  an  invariable  result  of  home  discipline. 
In  general,  it  is  not  best  for  a  woman  to  be  alone,  because 
every  womanly  heart  naturally  seeks  some  other  as  a  com- 
plement to  its  own,  and  failing  to  find  it,  for  any  reason,  is 
compelled  to  turn  aside  from  the  ordinary  round  of  womanly 
life  and  follow  a  path  which  at  first  seems  unnatural. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  a  woman  generally  chooses 
a  life  of  double  blessedness,  even  when  the  election  implies 
great  care  and  responsibility,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  but  herself  to  explain,  it  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  intu- 
ition, a  natural  consequence  of  being  a  woman.  And  how- 
ever deeply  a  girl  may  be  steeped  in  worldliness  and  selfish- 
ness, however  her  friends  or  she  herself  may  calculate  her 
chances  of  marriage,  the  girl  knows  that  it  is  all  a  matter  as 
much  in  the  way  of  nature  as  is  the  upspringing  of  the  grass 
or  the  shining  of  the  sun.  The  wedding  robe  and  veil  mean 
more  to  her  than  to  any  other.  Underneath  satin  bodice  or 
the  plainest  bridal  garment  ever  fashioned  beats  the  heart 
of  a  woman  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  realizes  the  supreme 
meaning  of  her  life,  and  looks  forward  with  truthful  love 
to  the  home  which  she  longs  to  bless.|J  -    ~5?5 

Hundreds  of  women  marry  every  year  for  shelter,  for 
support,  for  position,  for  freedom  from  irksome  cares,  for 
the  title  of  a  married  woman,  and  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  their  friends.  Many  marry  for  reasons  which  they  would 
not  admit  to  their  friends,  and  scarcely  to  themselves.  A 
maiden  brought  up  in  a  comfortable  home  suddenly  finds 
herself  deprived  of  resources.  Marriage  is  an  open  door 
through  which  she  may  escape  the  drudgery  of  the  only  sort 
of  toil  possible  to  her  inexperienced  hands,  and  she  therefore 
accepts  the  first  respectable  offer  that  falls  to  her.  A  cluster 
of  feminine  olive-plants  in  a  single  household  find  quite  too 
many  inducements,  besides  the  highest  one,  to  matrimony. 
The  oldest  hastens  to  fix  a  wedding-day  lest  her  younger 
sister  should  win  the  honor  of  the  first  marriage  in  the  family. 
The  plain  sister  does  not  wish  to  become  an  object  of  com- 
miseration, and  dares  not  let  her  first  opportunity  to  make  a 
settlement  pass  by,  lest  it  should  also  prove  the  last.  One 
sister  weds  a  man  of  wealth,  who  does  not  naturally  attract 
her,  because  another  sister  has  set  up  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  she  does  not  choose  to  be  considered  less  fortunate 
in  the  social  world. 

Many  a  woman  whose  early  opportunities  for  marriage 
have  been  numerous,  but  not  to  her  taste,  dreads  the  re- 
proach of  her  young  married  friends,  and,  as  the  years  go  on, 
accepts  a  husband  who  is  a  life-long  disappointment.  Wealth 
influences  many,  and  when  one  considers  all  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  that  money  will  bring-in  our  day,  and  sets  over 
against  them  the  lonely  life  of  ill-paid  toil  which  is  the  alter- 
native in  so  many  instances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  untrained 
or  thoughtless  girls  should  sometimes  accept  that  which 
seems  to  them  a  refuge  from  care.  Fame  and  social  posi- 
tion throw  their  glittering  mantles  over  the  deficiencies  of 
many  men  and  win  for  them  wives  of  superior  merit.  Many 
a  girl  whose  heart  has  awakened  to  love  for  some  manly 
young  fellow,  sees  him  turning  not  towards  her  shrine  but  to. 
another,  and  in  maidenly  shame  lest  her  secret  be  discov* 
ered,  accepts  the  addresses  of  another  whom  she  may  re- 
ward with  the  calm  affection  of  maturer  years,  but  who  never 
quite  fills  her  inmost  heart.  The  secret  of  many  a  maiden 
is  never  suspected  or  even  dreamed  of  by  friend  or  lover. 

A  single  life  nobly  lived,  with  its  advantages  properly 
regarded,  often  yields  a  far  greater  measure  of  personal 
happiness. 


November  21,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


"Parisina's"  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 

I,  for  one,  have  never  been  able  to  resist  the  attraction  of 
the  book-stalls  on  the  quays.  You  may  have  hundreds  of 
volumes  on  your  shelves  at  home,  and,  while  they  gather 
dust  from  disuse,  you  will  stand  handling  the  octavos  and 
duodecimos,  laid  out  so  temptingly  on  the  parapet,  hunting 
among  them  for  that  rara  avis — the  first  edition  of  some 
favorite  author.  The  inherent  love  of  bargains  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pleasure  we  all  experience  in 
turning  over  the  musty  volumes,  though  these  are  not  so 
common  as  they  were  formerly.  How  delightful  to  walk 
home  with  a  fair  prize,  bound  in  much-thumbed  calf,  pur- 
chased for  a  franc  or  two,  or  may  be  a  few  cents — I  once 
got  a  Plato  for  two  cents  a  volume — and  the  less  it  has  cost 
the  more  it  is  valued.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons 
linger  about  the  stalls — not  only  students  and  book-worms, 
whose  particular  haunt  it  is,  but  every  manner  of  idler.  I 
have  been  told  that  unsuccessful  authors  rummage  there  for 
copies  of  their  own  books.  Many  of  those  who  stand  turn- 
ing over  the  volumes  never  buy  ;  some  will  take  up  a  book 
and  read  it  as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  by  their  own  fire- 
side, putting  in  a  private  mark,  when  they  go  away,  that  they 
may  find  their  place  next  time.  This  category  includes  the 
out-at-elbows  generally.  Sometimes  the  trim  little  figure  of 
a  grisette  will  be  seen,  intent  on  the  page  of  a  sensational 
novel ;  and  schoolboys  will  gloat  over  Rabelais  and  other 
forbidden  literary  fruit.  These  stalls  are,  doubtless,  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  al  fresco  marts  that  formerly  used  to  be 
held  on  the  old  bridges,  and  all  visitors  to  Paris  note  them 
as  a  special  feature  of  the  Rive  Gauche.  Why  I  speak  of 
them  now  is,  that  the  Academican,  Xavier  Marmier — who 
died  the  other  day — bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  in  his  will 
to  the  bookstall-keepers  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  to  be 
expended  in  a  banquet  in  affectionate  remembrance — so  the 
testator  puts  it — of  the  many  happy  hours  he  had  spent 
there.  As  was  natural,  some  little  trouble  was  experienced 
in  limiting  the  number  of  guests — stall-keepers  suddenly 
cropped  up  in  unlikely  places — and  then  came  the  question 
whether  or  no  females  should  be  included.  Well,  matters 
are  about  straight  now,  and  the  banquet  is  ordered  in  a 
restaurant  of  "  The  Quartier,"  as  the  students  affectionately 
call  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
somewhat  frumpy  "ladies,"  who  are  actual  proprietors  of 
half  a  dozen  well-worn  boxes  and  a  few  feet  of  parapet,  are 
to  grace  the  feast.  There  is  something  philosophic  in  this 
idea  of  a  man  bidding  humble  folk  eat  and  drink  and  be 
merry  after  he  himself  has  shifted  off  this  mortal  coil. 

The  schools  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  closed  during  the  long 
vacation,  have  just  reopened,  and  the  quays  are  crowded 
with  young  men  carrying  big  portfolios.  They  will  feel 
strange  enough  in  their  new  quarters,  for  their  old  studios 
are  to  Be  taken  down,  converted  or  rebuilt — 1  hardly  know 
which — and,  in  the  meantime,  they  are  to  use  the  new  studios 
temporarily  arranged  for  their  accommodation  in  the  Hotel 
de  Chimay  next  door.  A  curious  sight  some  of  the  old 
walls  present,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  leveling  hand  of  the 
plasterer  should  wipe  out  the  old  record.  In  the  loges,  or 
boxes,  wherein  the  aspirants  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  work  in 
cloistered  solitude,  are  many  really  clever  studies  it  were  a 
shame  to  efface.  I  was  taken  there  once  on  the  sly  by  an 
official  connected  with  the  place,  and  was  so  much  amused 
I  forgot  to  be  shocked.  Studies  of  the  nude  met  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  and  not  always  the  classic  nude  by  any 
means.  One  young  lady  depicted  stepping  out  of  a  cup- 
board in  the  garb  of  innocence,  has  so  much  the  effect  of 
reality  that  it  is  told  in  the  schools  (though  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote)  that  M.  Ferry,  going  over  the 
palace,  started  back  on  perceiving  her,  ejaculating  :  "  Par- 
don !  mademoiselle  !  "  The  best  caricature  .is  signed 
Chartran  (you  remember  Chartran  painted  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth for  the  last  Salon)  ;  the  year  he  went  up  for  the  prize, 
the  competitors  were  under  the  guard  of  an  old  disciplin- 
arian, who  allowed  no  infringement  of  the  rules  and  threat- 
ened them  whenever  they  gave  him  cause  for  complaint— 
which,  I  daresay,  was  often  enough.  So  Chartran  had  his 
revenge  by  depicting  their  tormentor  life-size,  rolling  goggle 
eyes,  and  flourishing  a  bloody  cutlass,  the  heads  of  his  victims 
rolling  at  his  feet.  A  story  is  told  of  an  American  artist, 
whom  the  authorities  allowed  to  paint  in  one  of  the  unused 
loges  because  he  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  studio  for  himself, 
but  their  generosity  stopped  short  of  a  fire.  So  his  model — 
an  old  man  —  complained  bitterly  of  cold.  "  Pll  have 
the  stove  lighted  to-morrow,"  said  our  artist ;  but  as  he  had 
no  money  to  buy  coals,  he  painted  a  thermometer  on  the 
wall  which  marked  a  summer  heat.  "  See,  Pere  Banville, 
it's  nice  and  warm  to-day,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  ther- 
mometer ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  sitting,  as  the  old  man 
continued  to  shiver  and  dart  furtive  glances  toward  the  lying 
counterfeit,  he  would  add  :  "  Oh  !  we  are  quite  cozy  and 
comfortable,  are  we  not  ?  "  I  do  not  know  that  American 
artist's  name,  but  I  have  an  idea  he  made  his  way  in  the 
world. 

Art  students  are  proverbially  gay  and  given  to  jokes  and 
caricatures.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  their  known  proclivi- 
ties that  the  administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts  refuses  to  en- 
tertain the  possibility  of  admitting  females  into  the  school 
until  it  can  afford  to  build  a  special  wing  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  a  private  entrance  round  the  corner.  But  they 
are  not  so  wild,  by  a  good  way,  as  the  medical  students. 
They,  too,  resumed  work  again  this  week,  and  did  honor  to 
the  occasion,  as  usual,  by  giving  a  ball  at  Bullier's.  It  would 
go  hard  with  any  man,  who  was  not  either  a  student  of  the 
Ecole  de  Medicine  or  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  who  would 
venture  that  night  into  the  precincts.  Horse-play,  even 
among  themselves,  is  the  rule.  Whosoever  comes  in  a 
"topper"  is  immediately  extinguished;  the  least  they  can 
do  to  a  hat  is  to  sit  on  it.  Old  birds  come  in  shocking  bad 
hats,  a  freshman's  tuyau  depoele  is  a  target  for  missiles.  As 
no  ball  can  b£  complete  without  ladies,  there  is  always  a 


good  sprinkling  of  e'titdiantes,  and  I  daresay  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  that  this  name  is  not  here  applied  to  the 
masculine-minded  young  women  who  take  such  voluminous 
notes  in  the  lecture  halls,  but  to  the  Mimi  Pinsons  of  the 
"  Quartier."  Nowadays  they  may  frequent  this  ball  without 
running  the  risk  of  getting  a  broken  head,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  formerly  part  of  the  fun  consisted  in  "chucking" 
these  females  from  the  galleries  into  the  arms  of  the  fellows 
below.  Medical  students  of  the  present  day  are  more  gal- 
lant, and  although  the  stalwart  arms  are  always  open  to  re- 
ceive a  pretty  girl,  she  is  not  obliged  to  make  le  saut  pirilleux 
beforehand.  It  is  only  on  such  particular  occasions  as  this 
that  Bullier  shines  out  in  its  old  glory,  long  ago  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Le  Moulin  Rouge.  Every  dog  has  its  day,  and  if 
you  want  to  see  the  cancan  danced  its  best  you  must  go  to 
the  Red  Mill ;  of  course  you  will  prepare  to  be  shocked — that 
goes  without  saying. 

I  know  nothing  sadder  than  a  farce  or  a  burlesque  that  is 
not  funny.  The  most  heart-rending  melodrama  is  a  gay  affair 
compared  to  that  most  tragic  performance — the  antiquated 
farce.  French  dramatic  literature  is  not  at  present  at  its 
best.  It  might  safely  be  affirmed,  moreover,  that  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer.  Nor  do  dramatists  seem  to 
have  the  heart  left  in  them  to  arrest  its  downward  course. 
Such  a  saddening  succession  of  so-called  operettas  we  have 
had  inflicted  upon  us  within  the  last  fortnight !  Accumulated 
masses  of  jokes  that  have  seen  Louis  Philippe,  the  Empire, 
the  Commune — and  are  still  surviving.  The  music,  too,  of 
four  successive  dismal  operettas  was  mostly  painful  from  its 
uniformity  of  mold.  The  only  original  operetta  is  one  to 
which  Herve  (of  "CF.il  Creve"  fame,  a  glorious  but  now 
antique  vaudeville)  has  written  the  saddest  music  I  ever 
heard  from  his  pen.  That,  at  least,  is  new,  which  is  an  ad- 
jective that  hardly  applies  to  the  libretto,  though.  The  first 
in  date  of  production  is  about  a  waitress  in  one  of  the  famous 
Duval  restaurants.  She  does  not  do  much  but  fascinate  the 
audience,  in  a  most  becoming  white  cap.  So  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, she  is  courted  by  a  marquis,  who  dresses  up  as  his  own 
groom,  in  hopes  of  an  easier  conquest.  But  his  servant  puts 
on  his  master's  clothes  with  a  like  purpose — and  here  the 
real  piece  begins.  The  muddle  becomes  so  great,  the 
meshes  of  the  plot  so  fearfully  intenvoven,  that  one's  only 
idea  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  how  on  earth  will  the 
poor  author  get  out  of  it  ?  He  does  get  out  of  it — and  if  he 
did  stick  half-way  the  audience  would  never  know,  but  go 
home  quite  as  happy.  To  continue  :  Another  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  styled  "  Le  Brilliant  Achille,"  and  hardly  justi- 
fies its  name,  for  the  Achilles  of  the  piece — not  an  ancient 
Greek  warrior,  but  a  very  modern  and  Parisian  breaker  of 
hearts,  whom  a  girl  has  at  last  entrapped  into  marrying  her 
— is  peculiarly  dull.  I  forget  the  details  of  the  plot,  if  1 
ever  knew  them.  I  know  that  a  duel  occurs  (the  weapons 
are  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  loser  is  to  poison  himself  by 
swallowing  sulphur  matches  —  a  time-honored  joke),  be- 
cause Rose  is  found  in  Belami's  room,  the  latter  being  in  a 
bathing  costume — quite  innocently,  though.  Achille,  Rose's 
husband — a  husband  in  name  alone,  though  they  were  mar- 
ried ten  days  ago,  for  Rose  is  avenging  herself  on  her  incon- 
stant lover — loses,  but  does  not  swallow  the  poison  ;  Belami 
marries  some  one  else,  Rose  gives  in  to  Achilles,  and  all  ends 
happily  and  lamely.  The  third  operetta  of  the  fortnight 
is  pompously  entitled  "  Bacchanalia."  Does  not  such  a  title 
call  up  to  the  imagination  wild  scenes  of  Roman  orgies 
under  the  latter-day  emperors  ? — scenes  of  frantic  richness 
and  luxury,  feasts,  dancing,  debauchery  of  the  most  refined 
yet  most  gorgeous  kind  ?  And  what  a  fall  from  those  heights 
of  imagination  to  the  mask  ball  given  by  a  pretty,  fashionable 
artist,  Melanor,  at  which  appear  heroic  characters  as  an  old 
provincial  scapegrace,  with  puffy  cheeks  and  scanty  gray 
locks,  Montsoleil  out  on  the  "spree" — and  what  a  "  spree  "  ! 
His  wife  Gilberte,  who  has  fallen  unawares  on  his  track,  and 
who  exactly  resembles  a  certain  Aiglonette,  both  model  and 
mistress  to  Melanor.  Of  course  the  whole  plot  turns  on 
this  extraordinarily  original  idea.  Montsoleil  takes  Gilberte 
for  Aiglonette,  or  vice  versa,  and  Melanor  does  likewise. 
However,  everything  comes  right  at  last.  By  the  bye,  this 
is  the  piece  of  which  the  music  is  so  lamentably  sad.  Alto- 
gether, that  tame  Bacchanalian  ball,  with  its  despairing  airs, 
is  a  woeful  scene.  Perhaps  the  best  is  "  La  Tourndfe 
Ernestin,"  played  at  the  old-fashioned  Quartier  Latin  little 
theatre  of  Cluny.  But  its  success  is  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  "touring"  of  a 
certain  actor  of  the  Francais  and  a  certain  actress  who  be- 
longs to  no  theatre  in  particular,  whose  thirst  for  gold  impels 
them  to  rush  round  the  world  from  one  town  to  another, 
earning  five  thousand  dollars  an  evening,  but  destroying  the 
voice  and  debasing  the  genius  nature  has  lavished  upon  them. 
It  is  high  time  for  some  Thackeray  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  write  "  The  Book  of  Cabotins."  Parisina. 
Paris,  October  28,  1892. 


The  Berlin  Freisinniger  Zeitung,  commenting  upon  re- 
cent army  legislation,  says  there  are  officers  of  the  German 
army  who  go  so  far  as  to  demand  that  Germany  shall  be 
able  to  place  in  the  field  a  force  equal  to  the  combined 
armies  of  France  and  Russia.  In  other  words,  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000,000  must  turn  out  as  many  soldiers  as  a  pop- 
ulation of  130,000,000.  The  Freisinniger  also  says  that  if 
these  enthusiasts  could  have  their  way,  all  of  the  old  women 
would  be  called  into  service,  and  it  thinks  they  would  prove 
about  as  effective  as  the  old  men  recently  added  to  the  re- 
serve. 

A  well-known*  physician  said  recently  in  conversation  : 
"  Of  course  1  believe  in  the  Keeley  cure-  I  believe  in  any- 
thing that  will  make  people  well.  I  believe  in  Father 
Mollinger  cures,  and  the  shrine,  and  spring,  and  miraculous- 
vision  cures.  And  the  Keeley  cure  is  just  like  them — purely 
a  matter  of  faith.  There  may  be  gold  in  it,  and  there  may 
not.  My  own  impression  is  that  there  isn't  an  atom.  But 
gold  or  not,  the  thing  that  cures  the  patient  is  the  belief  that 
he  is  being  cured." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Marshal  MacMahon  so  earnestly  resents  certain  passages 
in  Zola's  book,  "  La  Debacle,"  that  he  thinks  of  publishing 
the  five  volumes  of  his  memoirs — memoirs  which  he  had  not 
intended  should  see  the  light  until  after  his  death. 

The  Princess  Stephanie,  widow  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  recently  created  a  tremendous  sensation 
in  Vienna  by  horsewhipping  Count  Chotek,  a  leader  of  the 
Viennese  aristocracy  and  a  major  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  of  detective-story  fame,  is,  it  is  said,  to 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Barrie  in  a  new  light  opera,  for 
which  Mr.  Ernest  Ford  will  write  the  music.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  work  were  ultimately  seen  at  the  Savoy. 

Among  the  official  announcements  of  divorces  asked  for, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Petites  Affiches,  was 
this  one  :  "  Mme.  Bernhardt,  nie  Jablonovska,  against  her 
husband,  No.  14  Rue  Crevaux."  The  husband  in  this  case 
is  Maurice  Bernhardt,  the  son  of  the  famous  actress.  The 
wife  was  formerly  known  as  the.  Princess  Jablonovska. 

Votes  for  a  new  poet  laureate,  solicited  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  show  this  percentage  of  votes  :  C.  A.  Swinburne, 
36  ;  Sir  E.  Arnold,  9  ;  A.  Dobson,  9  ;  L.  Morris,  8  ;  W. 
Morris,  7  ;  G.  Meredith,  7  ;  C.  Patmore,  4  ;  R.  Kipling,  4  ; 
Christina  Rossetti,  2  ;  George  Macdonald,  2  ;  G.  Wadding- 
ton,  2  ;  W.  Watson,  2  ;  Professor  Blackie,  1  ;  Jean  Ingelow,  1. 

Richard  Croker,  who  rose  from  a  machinist's  beach  to  be 
the  powerful  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  was  engineer  of  the 
first  steam  fire-engine  used  in  New  York.  He  afterward  be- 
came foreman  of  Engine  Company  28,  a  position  of  in- 
fluence and  importance  in  politics,  and  his  election  as  alder- 
man, a  few  years  later — in  1867 — gave  him  a  start  in  the 
career  he  has  since  followed. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  queen  and  himself  that  no  money  should 
be  spent  on  presents  for  them  in  honor  of  their  silver  wed- 
ding-day, but  that  any  money  collected  should  be  devoted  to 
charity.  The  king  and  queen  will  celebrate  their  silver  wed- 
ding on  April  22,  1893.  The  German  Emperor  and  Em- 
press have  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  festivities. 

John  C.  Eno,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  American 
exiles  in  Canada,  lives  comfortably  in  Quebec,  in  a  handsome 
mansion,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  society.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  life  of  the  luxurious  Union  Club,  which  owes  its  existence 
in  great  part  to  his  efforts,  and  is  popular  and  contented. 
He  has  grown  stout  in  recent  years,  his  cheeks  are  rosy,  and 
there  is  every  physical  evidence  that  existence  is  agreeable  to 
him. 

A  good  story  is  going  the  rounds  concerning  the  prelim- 
inary examinations  of  pupils  at  the  London  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  A  young  and  pretty  girl  presented  herself,  and 
modestly  asked  the  highly  respected  principal  whether  the 
ordeal  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  lady  superintendent. 
It  was  then  Sir  Joseph  Barnby's  task  to  explain  to  the  blush- 
ing damsel  that  the  much-feared  "examination"  was  not  a 
physical  affair,  but  was  merely  one  in  the  elements  of  music, 
in  order  to  determine  in  which  class  she  should  be  placed. 

Rumors  are  flying  about  that  the  Princess  Colonna,  daugh- 
ter of  John  W.  Mackay,  is  about  to  apply  for  a  divorce. 
The  trouble,  it  is  alleged,  began  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  the 
occasion  was  the  finding,  by  the  princess,  of  a  letter  from  a 
celebrated  prima  of  an  opera  company  making  a  rendezvous 
with  the  prince  for  supper.  The  Duke  de  Marino,  son  of 
the  old  Prince  Colonna,  has  just  published  a  notice  in  the 
Italian  papers  to  the  effect  that  no  person  is  entitled  to  use 
the  designation  of  Prince  Colonna  except  his  father.  This 
shot  is  also  aimed  at  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay, 
who  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  old  prince,  and  whose  proper 
title  is  Prince  of  Velaco.  This  news  can  not  be  welcome  to 
Mrs.  Mackay,  who  will  probably  repair  to  the  Riviera,  and 
may  probably  succeed  in  setting  this  tangled  matter  right  again. 

An  anecdote  that  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  English  press 
shows  how  highly  the  late  poet  laureate  was  esteemed  at 
court.  A  favorite  amusement  within  the  queen's  home  circle 
is  what  the  French  call  the  game  of  petits  papiers.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Princess  Beatrice  propounded  this  question  : 
"  If  you  were  not  to  be  yourself,  what  Englishman  or  En- 
glishwoman would  you  rather  be?"  Among  the  little  slips 
of  paper  containing  the  answers  of  those  present,  there  were 
two  which  bore  simply  the  name  "  Tennyson."  The  queen 
wrote  one,  and  her  faithful  friend,  Lady  Ely,  since  dead,  the 
other.  This  reminds  us  of  a  distinguished  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  who,  when  his  wife  asked  him,  in  company,  when  the 
question  was  going  round  :  "  Who  would  you  rather  be  if 
not  yourself?"  made  the  gallant  reply  :  "Your  second  hus- 
band, dear." 

Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven  has  been  made  musical  and  theat- 
rical critic  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Mr.  de  Koven  has  produced 
three  operas  of  the  lighter  sort,  all  of  which  have  met  with 
eminent  success,  and  this  latest,  which  is  a  more  serious 
effort.  Still  another  opera  is  to  be  produced  within  a  few 
months.  The  first  three  were  "The  Begum,"  first  produced 
by  the  McCaull  Company  in  Philadelphia  in  1887;  "Don 
Quixote,"  in  Boston  in  1889;  and  "Robin  Hood,"  which, 
having  first  seen  the  footlights  in  Boston,  became  immensely 
popular  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  in  London,  under 
the  name  of  "  Maid  Marian."  Mr.  de  Koven,  who  is  still  a 
young  man  to  have  done  so  much,  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  but 
was  educated  in  England,  taking  his  degree  at  St.  John's, 
Oxford,  in  1879 — his  twentieth  year.  His  professional  edu- 
cation, since  he  has  for  love  of  it  made  music  a  profession, 
began  with  two  years,  from  1873  to  1875,  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatoire,  and  was  resumed  at  the  same  place  for  two 
more  years  in  1879.  After  the  production  of  his  first  opera 
he  studied  certain  details,  particularly  orchestration,  with  Mr. 
Richard  Genee  for  some  months,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  pushing  on  along  his  own  way  to  fame. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
How  rich  the  lilerature  of  music  has  become  in 
recent  years  is  illustrated  by  a  little  catalogue  of  the 
books  relating  to  this  art  just  issued  by  a  New  York 
house.  The  list  covers  sixty-four  pages.  There  are 
five  books  on  Chopin,  twelve  on  Beethoven,  forty-one 
by  or  on  some  phase  of  Wagner's  genius,  twenty-five 
on  Hymnology  and  Sacred  Music,  twenty-one  his- 
tories of  music,  etc.  The  book  is  a  convenient  guide 
for  any  one  interested  in  musical  literature. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  "  Don  Orsino,"  has 
just  been  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  uniformly  with 
their  "dollar  edition"  of  his  other  works.  They 
have  also  published  Tennyson's  new  volume, 
"  CEnone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems"  ;  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  *'  Beauties  of  Nature"  ;  and  "Stu- 
dent and  Singer,"  the  reminiscences  of  Charles 
San  t  ley. 

Onlv  a  few  weeks  before  Tennyson  died,  he  made 
many  additions  to  and  corrections  of  the  acting  ver- 
sion of  "  Becket."  Among  these  addiLions  was  a 
long,  new  speech  by  Becket. 

Mr.  Theodore  Child's  "The  Desire  of  Beauty  ; 
Being  Indications  for  .tlsthetic  Culture,"  published 
by  the  Harpers,  treats  of  criticism,  the  joy  of  art, 
the  errors  of  realism,  the  education  of  the  eye,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

"The  Story  of  the  Life  of  William  H.Seward," 
by  Frederick  W.  Seward,  has  been  issued  in  three 
handsome  volumes  by  Derby  &  Miller,  of  New  York. 

"  Q.,"  otherwise  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  is  about 
to  issue  a  small  volume  of  verses  entitled  ' '  Green 
Bays." 

Mrs.  Clifford,  who  wrote  "  The  Love-Letters  of  a 
Worldly  Woman,"  has  in  press,  with  the  Macmillans, 
a  volume  of  short  stories  called  "  The  Last  Touches 
and  Other  Stories." 

The  forthcoming  International  Humor  Series  will 
consist  of  illustrated  volumes  of  three  hundred  and 
fiftv  to  four  hundred  pages,  each  volume  containing 
an  anthology  of  the  humorous  literature  of  the  par- 
ticular nation  dealt  with.  The  series  will  begin  at 
the  early  period  of  Italian  humorous  stories,  and 
each  volume  will  have  a  critical  introduction. 

Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  forthcoming  Harper 
article  on  James  Russell  Lowell  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  new  portrait  of  Lowell. 

It  is  said  Tennyson  considered  that  the  best  line 
lie  ever  wrote  was  one  in  "  The  Gardener's  Daugh- 
ter "  : 

"  The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm." 

Peterson's  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia,  passing 
under  a  new  management,  is  to  be  converted  into  an 
illustrated  periodical  devoted  to  literature  and  art, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Peterson  Magazine.  It 
will  have  as  its  editor  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  and  as  its 
associate  editors  Octave  Thanet,  M.  G.  McClelland, 
and  Howard  Seely. 

Mr.  Hamerton  will  publish  through  the  Macmil- 
lans a  holiday  book  called  "  Man  in  Art,"  with  etch- 
ings and  photogravures  from  the  works  of  Murillo, 
Botticelli,  Alma-Tadsma,  Fra  Angelico,  Durer, 
Rembrandt,  and  others. 

"  At  the  Gates  of  Light  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  Amte  S.  Page,  will  be  published  by  William 
Doxey,  San  Francisco,  in  time  for  the  holidays. 

"  Fortunatus  the  Pessimist"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  new  volume  of  poetry. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  colonial  play,  "Giles 
Corey,  Yeoman,"  is  to  appear  in  full  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Harper's. 

Charles  Santley's  "  Reminiscences,"  a  third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  Mr.  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth,"  and  "  The  Inns  of  Court,"  by  the 
Rev,  W.  J.  Loftie,  illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton 
and  other  artists,  are  among  the  new  and  forthcom- 
ing Macmillan  books. 

William  Morris  asserts,  in  relation  to  two  brother- 
poets,  that  Tennyson's  poetry  is  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  Browning's. 

New    Publications. 
11 A  Sister's  Sin,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Series  of  Select  Novels  published 
by  the  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company,    Philadelphia; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"An  Exquisite  Fool,"  a  novel  of  English  life,  by 
an  author  who  prefers  the  sweet  shades  of  anonymity 
to  the  bright  light  that  beats  about  successful  author- 
ship,  has  been  issued  in  the  Franklin  Square  Library 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Return  of  The  O'Mahony,"  by  Harold 
Frederic,  is  a  story  of  an  Irishman  who  gels  hold  of 
lomc  important  documents  during  the  Civil  War  in 
America  and  goes  to  Ireland  to  impersonate  The 
O'Mahony.  Published  by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"His  Life  Magnet."  by  Theodora  Elmslic,  il  an 

English   story  in   which  the   hero  is  doomed  by  a 

ursc  10  die  in  his  twenty-third  year.    Strange 


to  say.  the  hero  does  succumb  to  the  hereditary 
doom,  but  quite  a  story  is  told  before  he  does  so. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York  ;  price. 
Si. 00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Calidoreand  Miscellanea"  is  the  last  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  works 
edited  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett.  It  contains  Sir  Ed- 
ward Strachey's  recollections  of  Peacock,  "  Calidore" 
and  other  fragments,  and  an  index  of  first  lines  of 
lyrics  in  the  nine  volumes.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co..  London  (Macmillan,  New  York);  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  In  Old  St.  Stephen's."  by  Jeanie  Drake,  is  a 
very  moving  tale  of  life  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
post-Revolutionary  days.  The  story  is  one  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  the  personages  are  distinctly  drawn 
and  life-like,  and  the  picture  of  patrician  life  on  the 
old  South  Carolinian  plantation  is  very  vivid.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Green  Tea,"  by  V.  Schallenberger,  a  story  of  a 
girl  lost  in  a  California  wood  who  is  rescued  by  a 
man  whom  she  takes  for  a  "  road  agent"  and  with 
whom  she  nevertheless  falls  in  love  ;  and  "A  New 
England  Cactus  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Frank  Pope 
Humphrey,  are  the  latest  issues  of  the  Unknown 
Library  published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. New  York;  price,  50  cents  each  ;  for  sale  at 
the  Popular  Bookstore. 

"Mansfield  Park"  is  the  latest  of  Jane  Austen's 
novels  to  apppear  in  the  dainty  new  edition  put  forth 
by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  editor  of  the 
edition,  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson,  in  a  brief  pref- 
ace, describes  the  circumstances  in  which  the  book 
was  first  published  and  gives  interesting  extracts 
from  Miss  Austen's  letters,  and  each  of  the  two  vol- 
umes is  illustrated  with  three  etchings.  Published 
in  America  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ;  price, 
$2.00  for  the  two  volumes ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

"  Helen  Treveryan  ;  or,  The  Ruling  Race,"  by 
John  Roy,  is  a  military  novel,  the  action  taking  place 
during  the  English  advance  to  Afghanistan  in  1876-7. 
The  politics  of  the  time  and  place  and  official  life  in 
India  are  minutely  described,  and  there  is  a  double 
love  story  in  which  Helen,  an  English-bred  girl  left 
an  orphan  in  India,  is  a  happy  wife  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition from  her  husband's  relatives,  and,  when  he  is 
killed,  becomes  again  a  bride.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey. 

"  Along  New  England  Roads,"  by  W.  C.  Prime, 
is  a  book  of  pleasant  little  essays  of  country  life, 
originally  written  for  newspaper  publication,  but  well 
deserving  the  greater  permanence  this  publication  in 
book-form  gives  them.  There  are  twenty  of  them  in 
all,  and  some  typical  ones  are  entitled  "  In  Southern 
Vermont,"  "  An  Angler's  August  Day,"  "Epitaphs 
and  Names,"  "  Boys  with  Standing-up  Collars,"  and 
"  Hints  for  Carriage  Travel."  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  latest  book  of  short  stories 
is  "  Crow's  Nest  and   Belhaven  Tales,"  and  it  con- 


tains, in  addition  to  these,  "  Una  and  King  David." 
The  Belhaven  tales,  of  which  there  are  four,  are 
preceded  by  a  pleasant  essay  on  Alexandria,  the 
little  town  on  the  Potomac  that  the  Virginia  planters 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century  knew  as  Belhaven, 
which  prepares  the  reader  for  the  atmosphere  in 
which  Mrs.  Harrison's  heroes  and  heroines  live  and 
move.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  of  Great  Com- 
manders, edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  "Ad- 
miral Farragut,"  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N., 
the  author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
History."  It  is  an  admirable  biography,  relating  the 
public  career  of  the  old  hero  in  a  spirited  manner 
and  presenting  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  man.  A 
portrait  serves  as  frontispiece  and  there  are  other 
illustrations  ;  the  work  is  indexed  ;  and  the  clear 
l>'Pe-  good  paper,  broad  margins,  and  uncut,  gilt- 
topped  leaves  make  it  a  handsome  book.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  and  by  Payot, 
Upham  &  Co. 

"  A  Tour  Around  New  York"  and  "  My  Summer 
Acre,"  by  "Felix  Oldboy"  (Colonel  John  Flavel 
Mines),  are  two  series  of  newspaper  articles  made 
into  one  handsome  and  entertaining  book.  The 
papers  are  such  as  would  be  suggested  by  current 
events  to  a  man  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
historic  scenes  and  incidents  in  New  York,  and, 
these  being  genially  narrated  and  described,  the 
book  is  one  that  those  interested  in  old  New  York 
will  welcome  heartily.  The  illustrations  are  particu- 
larly numerous  and  good,  and  the  text  has  been  care- 
fully edited  and  annotated  by  James  E.  Learned. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  three  million  young 
men  of  marriageable  age  in  the  United  States  who 
obstinately  neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  wives, 
and  this  implies  the  existence  of  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  young  women  of  marriageable  age  who 
are  waiting  for  proposals  that  never  come.  The  fact 
is  important  (says  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat )  as 
indicating  one  of  the  social  tendencies  of  the  period. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  popularity  of  matri- 
mony has  materially  declined  in  recent  years,  and 
that  a  kind  of  general  hesitancy  seems  to  prevail 
respecting  the  negotiation  of  such  alliances.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  young  people  of  the  country 
hastened  to  pair  themselves  with  bird-like  eagerness 
and  delight  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  school,  and 
society  not  only  encouraged  them,  but  practically 
commanded  them  to  take  that  course.  They  were 
considered  superfluous  and  burdensome  until  they 
got  married.  The  true  work  of  life  could  not  begin 
with  them,  they  were  taught,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained single  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  become  yoked 
without  unnecessary  delay,  and  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
miss  reasonable  opportunities  in  that  relation.  But 
it  is  decidedly  different  at  the  present  day-  The 
practice  of  wedlock  is  no  longer  imperative,  nor  does 
discredit  attend  the  unmated  state,  even  when  pro- 
longed into  the  thirties.  There  is  as  much  advice 
given  against  marriage  as  in  favor  of  it  by  the  wise 
and  experienced  of  both  sexes,  and  the  result  is  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  actual  weddings 
to  possible  ones.  The  causes  which  have  produced 
this  marked  change  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
for  satisfactory  analysis.  It  is  probably  true  that  our 
extravagant  style  of  living,  as  compared  with  that  of 
former  times,  is  one  of  the  effective  influences.  The 
cost  of  supporting  a  wife  and  raising  a  family  is  much 
larger  than  it  used  to  be,  and  this  feature  of  the  mat- 
ter often  gives  pause  on  both  sides.  We  have  come 
to  measure  so  many  other  things  by  money  that  mat- 
rimony has  not  escaped  the  rule.  The  young  people 
are  disinclined  to  start  in  a  humble  way  and  gradu- 
ally improve  their  situation  ;  they  want  all  that  their 
parents  have  without  waiting  and  striving  for  it. 
Many  proposals  are  unquestionably  delayed  or  re- 
jected on  this  account.  Then  it  is  well  known  that 
the  new  avenues  of  employment  open  to  women  have 
made  them  more  independent,  and  probably  also 
more  exacting  as  to  the  qualifications  of  husbands. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  it  once  was  for  girls  to 
marry  simply  in  order  to  secure  a  home  and  a  living  ; 
they  are  able  now  to  earn  good  wages  and  to  take 
their  time  about  assuming  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  We  may  safely  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
progress  of  women  in  education  and  in  social  power 
has  led  them  to  look  less  favorably  upon  the  connubial 
condition  by  subordinating  their  hearts  to  their 
heads,  so  to  speak.  And  finally,  it  can  not  but  be 
that  the  abundance  of  criticism  to  which  the  married 
system  has  been  subjected  by  writers  of  pronounced 
vigor  and  skill  has  served  to  weaken  it  in  the  popular 
estimation  and  to  disparage  the  quality  of  sacredness 
that  is  its  highest  claim  to  respect  and  honor. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  well-known  novelist, 
has  written  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Young 
Girl  and  Dancing  "  for  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  prefacing 
them  with  Mrs.  Harrison's  definition  of  the  modern 
debutante  as  "  the  home-bred  maiden,  who,  arriving 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  is  introduced 
by  her  parents  to  their  acquaintances,  thenceforth  to 
take  her  place  beside  her  mother  as  hostess,  and  as 
participant  in  hospitalities  extended  to  the  family": 
"  If  we  look  up  the  specific  definition  of  society,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  not  only  '  the  more  cultivated 
portion  of  any  community  in  its  social  relations  and 
influences,'  but  also  '  those  who  mutually  give  and 
receive  formal  entertainments.'  The  first  step  in 
the  conventional  exchange  of  town  life  is  either 
an  evening  party  or  a  general  '  tea '  in  the  after- 
noon— the  latter  the  more  common — given  by  the 
mother  of  the  new-comer  in  society.  To  the  greater 
portion  of  the  company  expected  to  be  present,  the 
debutante  is  practically  a  stranger.  With  the  parents 
of  the  young  people  of  her  age  and  set  she  may 
have  been  familiar  more  or  less,  and  her  progress 
may  have  been  by  them  watched  out  of  that  '  diffi- 
cult '  period  that  is  sometimes  the  despair  of  guard- 
ians, who  know  not  what  manner  of  thing  it  will 
bring  forth.  For  the  crucial  test  of  her  introduction 
into  full-fledged  society,  the  poor  girl  must  needs 
equip  herself  in  a  shining  armor  of  conventionality  ; 
must  step  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  of  the 
line  prescribed  by  custom  ;  must,  above  all,  repress 
her  preferences  in  the  matter  of  companionship,  and 
mete  out  civility  in  equal  share  to  all  who  are  pre- 
sented to  her.  What  wonder  that  she  often  dreads, 
rather  than  welcomes,  her  great  occasion  ?  That  it 
is  an  experience  to  be  endured,  even  though  her  way 
be  strewn,  as  it  generally  is,  with  flowers,  must  be 
admitted. 


"  The  next  ordeal,  and  this,  especially  in  New- 
York,  is  a  serious  one,  to  which  many  an  eye-witness 
may  be  summoned,  is  die  first  large  ball.  Old-fash- 
ioned girls  in  the  less  conventional  portions  of  our 
country  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  finding  the  occasion 
a  scene  of  dazzling  gayety  that  sent  them  reluctantly 
homeward  after  dancing  out  the  stars.  The/tn-de- 
siicle  maiden  of  our  large  cities  has  another  tale  to 


tell.  Unless,  indeed,  she  shall  have  been  brought 
out  with  extraordinary  forethought  and  diplomatic 
preparation  ;  unless  her  family  is  known  as  one  pro- 
fuse in  giving  entertainments  of  the  *  smart '  sort ;  or 
she  is  heralded  as  the  heiress  of  many  shekels  ;  or 
unless  the  fates  have  gifted  her  with  the  beauty  that 
strikes  all  beholders  speechless — a  prize  mostly  ap- 
propriated by  heroines  of  fairy  tales — the  debutante 
is  am  to  feel  more  pang  than  pleasure  while  standing 
with  reluctant  feet  where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Take  her,  arrived  in  the  dressing-room  at  the  ball,  a 
room  crowded  with  strange  faces,  or  unfamiliar  ones. 
She  sees  the  breaking  up  into  cliques  of  women  and 
girls  who  have  interests  in  common  which  she  does 
not  share.  The  conviction  that  her  lovely  new  frock, 
praised  to  the  echo  by  home  admirers,  is  but  a  pale 
glimmer  in  all  this  splendor,  depresses  her  at  the 
outset.  She  recalls  the  bustle  and  flutter,  the  confi- 
dences and  chatter  of  the  girls'  dressing-room  at  the 
dancing-class  last  year.  There  she  knew  every  one, 
had  her  own  little  ring  of  satellites,  and  feared  not  to 
relax  into  mischief  and  merriment.  The  grave 
countenances  of  her  fellow-debutantes  reflect  her 
own.  It  seems  to  all  of  them  so  vast,  so  business- 
like, so  self-absorbed,  this  struggle  for  pleasure  they 
call  society.  How  can  a  timid  maiden  assert  herself 
in  such  a  multitude  ?  What  can  she  do  or  be,  to 
justify  her  introduction  to  the  scene?  Above  all, 
how  maintain  herself,  not  to  reveal  her  faint  heart  in 
the  fray  ?  As  well  may  a  blossom  dropped  into  a 
mill-stream  try  to  push  its  way  against  the  current. 
By  and  bye,  out  of  chaos  emerges  order  in  her  ideas, 
and,  the  plunge  made,  she  tries  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  hour.  She  finds  that,  once 
in  the  ball-room,  many  of  the  confident  ones,  who 
have  on  its  threshold  looked  her  over  and  tried  to 
look  her  down,  have  no  better  chance  than  she.  The 
occasion  becomes  an  universal  exchange,  a  market 
in  which  wares  are  offered  and  accepted  or  passed 
by  for  whatever  is  more  attractive  to  the  seeker. 
Oftentimes  a  girl's  youth  and  freshness  and  her 
readiness  to  be  amused  attract  when  self-conscious- 
ness and  labored  vivacity  send  men  to  the  right- 
about. But  to  give  points  in  the  art  of  pleasing  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


"  A  feature  of  ball-room  life,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
debutantes  and  chaperon  alike,  calls  aloud  for  re- 
dress, is  in  order  of  discussion  here.  One  hears 
everywhere  the  complaint  that  a  woman,  old  or 
young,  may  not  stir  from  her  seat  to  get  supper,  or 
to  avoid  a  draught,  or  to  change  places  for  a  better 
point  of  view,  without  being  annexed  to  the  arm  of 
some  member  of  the  selecting  sex,  for  whom  she 
must  wait,  or  whistle,  to  use  the  ancient,  pungent 
phrase.  Hard  as  this  unwritten  law  is  to  the  elders, 
who  see  themselves  doomed  to  dependence  on  callow 
youths,  the  age,  it  may  be,  of  their  sons,  for  the 
privilege  of  crossing  a  crowded  bit  of  parquet  floor, 
it  is  doubly  so  to  the  girls  who  must  wait  the  pleasure 
of  these  sultans  of  the  hour  to  rise  from  the  seats  into 
which  their  healthy  activity  has  been  enchained.  If 
they  might  only  fraternize  with  each  other,  cross  the 
ball-room  hand  in  hand,  go  into  supper  likewise,  and. 
better  than  all,  dance  together,  without  proclaiming 
themselves  wall-flowers,  what  a  merry  set  our  debu- 
tantes would  be.  Untrammeled  by  absurd  neces- 
sity, the  girls  who  now  sit,  often  grave  and  spiritless, 
beside  their  protectors,  would  then  take  flight,  chirp- 
ing and  chattering  like  a  flock  of  birds.  As  it  is, 
who  has  not  seen  the  unnatural  spectacle  of  these 
young  creatures  holding  back  from  conversation  with 
each  other,  bravely  suppressing  yawns,  waiting  and 
gazing  with  sad  eyes  upon  the  pageant  of  a  dance 
which  they  are  not  bidden  to  join  because  the  men 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  the  women  !  During  a  recent 
season  of  revelry  in  New  York,  it  was  no  uncommon 
incident  for  girls  whose  carriages  had  been  ordered 
late  to  be  seen  retiring  to  the  dressing-room  to  wait, 
because  partners  were  not  forthcoming  for  the  cotil- 
lion. And  it  is  in  New  York,  especially,  that  this 
lack  of  dancing  men  is  patent.  Numbers  of  young 
fellows,  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  employment  to 
keep  early  hours,  make  no  pretence  to  keep  up  with 
the  mad  rush  of  society  after  midnight.  The  oldsters, 
who  have  danced  down  the  generations,  with  a 
limited  supply  of  very  youthful  supporters  of  the 
saltatory  art,  carry  the  burden  of  the  ball. 

"  A  great  and  most  patent  error  in  taste  is  the 
habit  of  monopolizing  the  man  who  has  tarried  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  a  girl  in  passing,  until  he 
and  all  lookers-on  are  made  aware  of  a  certain  ap- 
prehension on  her  part  lest  he  escape.  A  severe, 
but  useful,  lesson  was  conveyed  to  a  very  young  girl 
recently,  who  to  an  old  friend  of  her  father's  family 
approaching  under  these  conditions  to  give  her 
gracious  salutation,  exhibited  such  evident  nervous- 
ness in  answer,  that  the  gentleman  laid  a  hand  on 
the  young  fellow's  arm  and  remarked,  with  pleasant 
emphasis:  "There,  my  dear,  I  have  him  safe,  and 
he  can  not  get  away.  Now  you  may  go  on  telling 
me  what  you  began  to  say.'  A  fashion  safe  to  s'amp 
a  young  girl  in  general  society  as  but  ill-equipped 
with  knowledge  of  good  form,  is  that  of  'vanish- 
ing' in  company  with  her  attendant  after  a  dance, 
and  remaining  in  unfrequented  corners  until  re- 
mark is  thereby  created.  Such  is  the  young  woman 
whose  chaperon  is  in  continual  speculation  as  lo  her 
whereabouts,  or  else  in  active  exercise  to  find  her. 
She  is,  no  doubt,  often  innocent  of  intention  to 
offend  ;  but  at  large  and  mixed  entertainments  the 


better  part  of  wisdom  in  a  woman  is  to  keep  in  new 
of  her  fellows.  A  witty  Frenchwoman,  Mme  de 
Girardin,  once  wrote:  'Amuse  yourselves,  oh, 
i  young  beauties  ;  but  flutter  your  wings  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  Avoid  shadows  in  which  suspicion 
hides.'  The  '  vanishing-woman '  act  should  be 
limited  in  performance»to  a  platform  in  full  view  of 
the  audience.  The  prompt  return  of  a  young 
woman  to  the  side  or  vicinity  of  her  chaperon  after 
dancing  is  not  only  a  graceful  and  well-bred  action, 
but  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  man,  who  too  often 
is  embarrassed  m  this  respect,  to  withdraw  and  ful- 
fill some  other  engagement. 

"  Conspicuous  mannerisms  in  dancing  are  offen- 
sive to  good  form.  I  refer  to  certain  tricks  of  hold- 
ing the  left  arm  and  hand,  of  carrying  the  train  of 
the  dress  (which  should  be  of  what  is  called  '  dancing 
length  '  and  then  be  forgotten  utterly),  of  dipping 
the  knees  when  waltzing,  etc.  These  habits,  con- 
tracted through  heedlessness,  perhaps,  have  been 
seen  to  mar  the  otherwise  charming  grace  of  maidens 
whose  youth  and  beauty  called  attention  to  their 
movements  on  the  floor.  A  dancing-master  in  New 
York,  whose  pupils  are  known  throughout  Europe 
for  their  admirable  form,  would  never  tolerate  an 
approach  to  either  affectation  or  hoydenism  among 
the  young  ladies  of  his  classes.  Most  of  these  girls 
had  afterward  occasion  to  discover  that  what  he  thus 
taught  them  was  of  the  first  importance  in  shaping 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  chaperons,  who.  sitting  on 
the  benches  around  ball-room  walls,  make  or  mar  a 
maiden's  claim  to  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  good 
society.  One  can  touch  here  with  but  the  dip  of  a 
swallow  upon  the  matter  of  gowns  worn  undulv  low- 
cut  in  dancing.  So  obvious  is  the  offense  of  this 
fashion  against  a  woman's  finest  feelings  of  propriety 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  requisite  to  lay  down  laws 
by  which  to  control  it.  A  girl  so  equipped  in  dan- 
cing, appears,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  to  the 
eye  of  the  casual  looker-on,  to  challenge  criticism 
that,  could  she  read  minds,  would  dye  her  cheek 
with  maidenly  blushes.  The  dressmakers,  often  to 
blame  in  sending  home  at  the  last  moment  bodices 
so  tightened  in  the  seams  as  to  make  the  wearers 
miserable  with  the  consciousness  of  unintended  dis- 
play, should  be  controlled  in  this  respect  more  strin- 
gently by  their  customers.  It  is  quite  possible,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  darts  and  seams,  to  obviate 
this  most  inartistic  as  well  as  offensive  cut  of 
decollete  gowns. 

"Small  talk  in  a  ball-room,  so  often  decried, 
would  seem  to  be  as  much  in  place  there  as  music. 
lights,  and  evening  clothes.  Subjected  to  the  inter- 
ruptions of  greeting  friends  and  changing  partners, 
a  girl  can  hardly  be  asked  to  key  her  conversation 
to  a  very  intellectual  pitch.  An  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion might  run  the  nsk  of  meeting  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  undergraduate  from  New  York,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry,  during  a  pause  in  dancing,  of 
I  a  young  lady  from  Boston  :  '  Have  you  read 
••  Kant "?' she  asked.  '  You  mean  "  Don't,"  don't 
you  ?'  was  the  artless  answer.  That,  on  such  occa- 
sions, small  talk  may  be  bandied  lightly  and  enter- 
tainingly, without  frivolity  or  ill-nature  in  personali- 
ties, is  the  golden  mean  we  may  safely  strive  to 
reach." 


The  streets  of  the  old  city  of  Venice  were  often 
extremely  thick  in  mud.  in  spite  of  the  great  sewers 
which  dated  from  the  tenth  century.  To  combat 
this  the  ladies  took  to  high-heeled  shoes.  As  the 
mud  grew  worse,  the  heels  became  taller  and  taller, 
until,  at  length,  they  were  half  a  yard  high,  and  as 
difficult  to  control  as  a  pair  of  stilts  without  handles. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  lady  in  full  dress,  ob- 
liged to  walk  but  a  few  yards,  had  to  be  supported 
on  both  sides.  This  was  the  task  for  the  black 
pages,  or  for  the  lovers,  who  had  become  a  very  con- 
ventional part  of  Venetian  society. 


Professor  Jowett  was  at  a  dinner  in  London  the 
other  day.  He  said  to  a  young  man  who  was  one  of 
the  guests.  "  What  was  the  saddest  event  in  his- 
tory?" The  young  man,  much  taken  aback,  stam- 
mered out,  "  Robert  Elsmere."  "  No,"  said  the 
master,  regarding  him  compassionately,  "  it  was  the 
death  of  Falstaff." 


^PRICES 

BakinL 
IPowder: 

MOST   PERFECT   MADE. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes.Dr.Price'sCream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


Dr.   Price's 

Contains 

No  Ammonia, 

No  Alum, 

Or  any  other 

Adulterant. 


The  only  Pure 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Baking  Powder. 
Its  Purity 
Has  never  been 
Questioned. 


40^Years  the  Standard. 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 

For  biliousness, 
diarrhoea, 
nausea,  and 
dizziness,  take 

Ayer's  Pills 

the  best 

family  medicine, 

purely  vegetable, 

Every  Dose  Effective 


Apollznaris 


"  More  Tu/wtesom"  than  any  Aerated 
Water  which  art  can  supply. 

"  invalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
it." — The  Times,  London. 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


LOWER 
THAN 
THE 
LOWEST. 


SEE    T^ESU     PRICES 

SCOTT'S  EMCLSIOX, 

63  Cents. 
WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE. 

33  Cents 
JOY'S  SAKSAPAKILLA. 

63  Cents. 
WIETH'S  BEEF,   IRON  AND   WINE. 

-    Cents. 
SYRCP  OF  FIGS, 

j   !Tents. 

Prescriptions    at    Legitimate    Prices. 

WALLER    BROS., 

Prescription   Druggists, 
33  Grant  Avenue,   cor.    Geary   St. 


Don't  Blame 
The  Baby 

who  will  nut  know  enough  to  ask  for 


-HIGHLAND 


^SWEETENED 


Meanwhile  its  lungs  and  stomach  are  protect- 
ing'gainst  the* 'infant-food"  that  don't  feed  — 

nourish.  Highland  Evaporated  Cream 
is  the  completed,  safest  and  most  readily 
assimilated  food.  Send  your  name  and  ad 
dress  for  uur  [nfant  Food  Circular  —it's  tree 
HELVET'A   MILK  CONDENSING    CO..    Highland.   II'. 


CLARKE'S 

PURE 

RYE 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  putltj— o«e  and  *lt-£»nt 
bouquet  of   Clarke'*    Pure 


The  punty— oar*  and  «. 
bouquet  Of   Clark 
Bye  has  won  for  it  the  title' 


The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

and  places  It  foremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  familruio.  Each  1  acfcafre  bear* 
U.  S.  Chemist's  Certificate  of  P""'-?; 
None  trco'ilne  without  trademark  CB-« 
Co  ,  on  label-  Price:  per  Botilp.$IJUcWT 
Uol  31=;  pct  Gal.  Si:  per  2  pal.  *X».  securely  p  '*£«!*** 
ask  mriaf  order  For«»lebT all driiinTisi*«r  COM! I  R>, 
BICKS  J.    CO..  s.,|e  Airenfr*.  20  A  b  St..   Pccrla,    lit. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS'  "  m 

*iEwr  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM 

KQHLER  &  CHASERS"' 
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November  21,  1892. 


A  Rehearsal  of  "Baroness  Meta." 
An  audience  of  about  two  hundred  people  sal  in 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  last  Wednesday  evening, 
in  semi-darkness,  while  witnessing  the  final  rehearsal 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald's  new  comic  opera,  "  Baroness 
Meta."  A  rehearsal  was  a  novelty  to  the  majority 
of  the  auditors,  so  they  were  only  too  glad  to  be 
present.  Many  of  them  will,  doubtless,  never  care 
to  hear  a  rehearsal  again.  The  glamor  of  a  regular 
performance  was  missing  ;  the  lights  were  dim — the 
principal  illumination  being  an  immense  bunch-light 
behind  Mr.  Rosewald ;  the  gas-men  and  scene- 
shifiers  ran  hither  and  thither  without  apparent  pur- 
pose ;  the  janitor  was  omnipresent  and  almost  om- 
nipotent ;  the  musicians  sat  with  their  hats  on  ;  the 
stage-manager  was  nervous  ;  and  all  of  the  partici- 
pants wore  their  every-day  clothes.  It  was  to  have 
been  a  full-dress  rehearsal,  but  the  Musicians'  Union 
decided  that  if  the  participants  appeared  in  costume 
they  would  charge  full  rates,  so  the  fancy  dresses 
were  not  worn.  That  was  a  disappointment.  Still 
there  were  redeeming  features  that  kept  the  audience 
in  their  seats  until  midnight.  The  music  was  bright 
and  interesting,  and  the  vocalists  were  in  good  voice, 
so  every  one  was  pleased.  As  the  first  public  pre- 
sentation took  place  on  Friday  evening,  we  reserve 
a  critical  review  of  the  opera  until  our  next  issue. 
The  names  of  the  participants  in  the  opera  are  as 
follows : 

Baroness  Meta,  Sister  to  the  Count,  Miss  Maude  1 ..  Berry; 
Madge,  betrothed  of  Phineas,  Miss  Alvina  Heucr;  Count- 
ess A  malia,  the  Count's  Wife.  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Dickman  ; 
Nina.  Baroness's  Maid.  Miss  rrid:i  Sylvester;  Baron 
Roland,  the  Count's  Friend.  Mr.  Valentine  (.Jadesden ; 
Count  Hugo.  Lord  of  the  Domain,  Mr.  Victor  Carroll ; 
Phincas  Pophflus.  Village  Teacher.  Mr.  A.  M.  Thornton  ; 
Squeaky,  Steward  at  the  Castle,  Mr.  Solly  Walter. 

5— Male  and  Female  Peasantry,  Male  and  Female 
Domestics  in  Castle,  Huntsman,  Followers  to  the  Count, 
Pages,  Village  School  Children  :  Miss  Julia  Barnard,  Miss 
L.  Brophy,  Miss  Louisa  Burks,  Miss  Sadie  Bishop,  Miss 
Rose  Hroderick.  Miss  Helen  Coffin,  Miss  Lou  Classen,  Mrs. 
Vera  Cameron,  Miss  M.  Dwor/ek,  Miss  Jennie  Eastman, 
Miss  Millie  Flynn.  Miss  Eugenic  Gonzales.  Mrs.  J.  Gonza- 
les. Miss  Kitty  Hopkins,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hassett,  Miss  Minnie 
Jellineck.  Miss  M.  A.  Lind,  Miss  E.  Lelan,  Miss  Maude 
E.  Langton,  Miss  Caroline  \V.  Langton,  Mrs.  May  Liddle, 
Miss  Henrietta  Madison,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Madden,  Miss  C. 
Maddox,  Miss  Xvdta  Moore,  Miss  Pearl  Noble  Miss  Isa- 
bclle  Noltc  Miss  "Etta  C.  Otto,  Miss  Frances  Otto.  Mrs.  C, 
L.  Parent,  Miss  Mamie  Shea,  Miss  Mamie  Schmalling, 
Miss  Clara  Schmalling.  Miss  Emma  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Van 
OrdctL,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Waimvright,  Miss  Blanche  Winks,  Miss 
Esther  Warner,  Miss  E.  D.  White,  Miss  Mary  Zihn. 

Mr.  lohn  Bclton,  Mr.  lohn  Braid,  Dr.  J.  M.  Curragh, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Coffin,  Mr.  j".  A.  Christie,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  H.  Chisholm.  Mr.  M.  S.  de  Roco,  Mr.  Joseph  de 
Roco.  Mr.  Luke  A.  Flynn.  Mr.  M.  Fdg,  Mr.  G.  Gould, 
Mr.  Lharlcs  Glocker,  Mr.  P.  L.  Gallic!;,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hooke, 
Mr.  W.  Heihnan.  Mr.  Charles  Lelong,  Mr.  J.  W.  Madden. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Morri^y.  Mr.  A.  T.  Medley,  Mr.  A.  E.  I. 
Nye.  Mr.  B.  Noble.  Mr.  H.  P..  Paddock,  Mr.  H.  Pearl- 
man.  Mr.  C.  L.  Parent.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Quast,  Mr.  Bert 
Mr.  Howard  Somcrs.  Mr.  B.  M.  Stich,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Schleicher.  Mr.  F.  C.  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Van 
Orden.  Mr.  William  M.  Wood.  Mr.  A.  V.  Wood,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Wb-,  Mr.  C.  A.  Wainwright. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  directed  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
Fred  Urban  was  the  stage  manager.  Mr.  Solly 
Walter  designed  the  scenery  and  costumes,  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Porter  was  the  scenic  artist.  The  beneficiary 
was  the  Womans'  Exchange,  and  its  profit  must  have 
been  quite  large.  The  amount  will  be  known  in  a 
few  days. 

Yale  versus  Harvard. 

There  will  be  a  match  game  of  base-ball  at  Central 
Park  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  between  the  Yale  and 
Harvard  nines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Doctor's  Daugh- 
ters, the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  the  Fabiola 
Hospital.  Almost  every  one  will  remember  the  ex- 
citing game  played  between  these  two  nines  last 
year  for  charity's  sake,  and  the  same  large  and  fash- 
ionable attendance  h  expected  this  time.  The  price 
of  admission  will  be  fifty  cents,  and  game  will  be 
called  at  two  o'clock.  The  coaches  will  start  from 
Montgomery  Street  at  one  o'clock,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  about  fifteen  in  line.  Many  promi- 
nent society  people  are  arranging  coaching  parties, 
so  the  scene  at  the  grounds  will  be  a  gay  on<-.  Mr. 
Frank  Owen  will  be  captain  of  the  Yah-  nine  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Cohen  will  act  in  that  capacity  for  the  Harvard 
contingent.  The  catchers  will,  of  course,  be  profes- 
sionals.   The  nines  will  be  constituted  as  follows : 

Vale  nine.  — Pitcher,  Mr.  Frank  Owen  ;  catcher,  Mr. 
Swell  ;  lirvt  bale,  Mr.    I 

H.  H.  HaS  ise,   Mr.  William  Goodwii 

righl    fidd,    Mi 

Knubtj   left  fid  centre  field.  Mr. 

Mr.  William  It.  Crocker. 

Mr.  1  rr,i-_H  i.  KolUi,  Mr,  Lansing  ".  Kellogg,  Mr.  Donald 

I  eU,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Tcvia. 

ird   nine. —  Pitcher,  Mr.    Frank  de   Lonji  ;  catcher. 

■    base,    Mr.    i  rd ;  second 

d   '  ohen  ;  third    ba*r,    Mr.    George    Green - 

tlOfl  Hop,  Mr.  Percivd  W.  Srlbv  ;  right   field,  Mr. 

,t  :  centre 

field,     M  ib»titute»,    Mr.    William    Kandol, 

.    and   Mr. 

The  Suburban  Tea. 
iburban  lea  was  held  at  the  Ingleside  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  many 
who  were  present— nearly  three  hundred  in  number 
—it  was  a  decided  success.  A  more  perfect  day 
could  hardly  have  been  selected.  It  was,  possibly,  a 
Utile  cool  for  an  airing,  but  scarcely  enough  for 
discomfort.  The  Ingleside  was  dressed  in  gala 
attire,  within  and  without,  and  the  floral  treasures  in 
the  parlors  rivaled  those  that  bloomed  in  profusion 
around  the  grounds.  Carriages,  with  finely  groomed 
horses  and  liveried  attendants,  began  to  arrive  about 
two  o'clock,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  afterward 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  vehicles  arriving  and 
departing. 

possible  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the 
ben    had    been    carefully    made.     A    string 


orchestra  was  in  attendance,  playing  enlivening 
melodies  at  intervals,  and  a  corps  of  waiters  served 
punch  and  light  refreshments  under  the  direction  of 
Ludwig.  The  people  did  what  they  generally  do  at 
teas,  chatted,  gossiped,  and  walked  about.  There 
was  a  noticeable  absence  of  the  hght-hued  gowns 
that  are  affected  at  Eastern  al  fresco  teas  ;  but  that 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  summer  is  passed  and 
autumnal  tints  are  now  in  vogue.  The  patronesses, 
and  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Deering 
are  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  success- 
ful result  of  the  affair,  especially  as  it  is  known  thai 
they  labored  under  many  disadvantages. 

The  projectors  of  the  tea  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
its  success  that  they  now  talk  about  erecting,  in  the 
suburbs,  a  club-house  similar  to  others  of  the  kind 
near  New  York  and  Boston,  where  these  affairs  may 
be  given  in  the  full  privacy  of  a  limited  and  select 
membership.  The  idea,  as  expressed,  is  to  have  a 
picturesque  and  commodious  building,  with  attract- 
ively laid-out  grounds  and  tennis  courts ;  a  place 
where  ladies  and  gentlemen,  alike,  may  drive  and 
have  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  served,  and  on 
nights  when  the  moon  will  permit  of  safe  driving,  to 
make  it  a  rendezvous  for  supper-parties.  Teas  may 
be  held  occasionally  and  an  autumnal  ball  may  form 
another  attraction. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  the  names  of  the 
patronesses  and  subscribers  to  the  tea. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  have  issued 
invitations  for  a  reception  which  they  will  give  next 
Wednesday  evening,  at  their  residence  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Franklin  and  O'Farrell  Streets. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Savage  recently 
gave  a  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  the 
Misses  Gashwiler,  at  the  Hotel  Rockington,  in  New 
York  city.  Mrs.  Gashwiler  has  taken  a  house  in 
New  York,  at  182  West  Eightieth  Street,  and  receives 
on   Mondays. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  that  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Aimee  Gerardin,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Gerardin,  and  Mr.  William  Budd  Gillmore 
will  take  place  next  Tuesday  afternoon  111  Si.  Mary's 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Miss  Gerardin  passed 
several  months  here  last  winter  and  was  extensively 
entertained. 

Miss  Una  Hawthorne  Handy,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  W.  Handy,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Hume,  son  of  Mr.  George  W.  Hume,  of  Pied- 
mont, were  married  last  Thursday  at  Glen  Una. 
Only  relatives  were  present. 

The  ladies'  restaurant  of  the  University  Club  was 
formally  opened  on  Friday,  and  a  number  of  parlies 
lunch  there  to-day  (Saturday)  before  going  to  the 
Harvard-Yale  ball  game.  It  will  be  open  from  noon 
to  midnight,  hereafter,  for  the  use  of  members  ac- 
companied by  ladies  and  of  certain  ladies  whom  the 
members  designate,  these  latter  having  all  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  of  the  club  so  far  as  concerns 
the  ladies'  restaurant. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  pleasant  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening,  in  honor  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Vogelsang. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  gave  a  theatre-partv during 
the  week,  and  afterward  entertained  her  guests  with 
a  delicious  supper  at  her  residence  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Hastings, 
the  Misses  Wilson.  Mr.  Callaghan  Bvrne,  and  Mr. 
Leland  Stanford  Lathrop  were  in  the  party. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Childs  recently  entertained 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nichols  at  her  country  home, 
Wotton.  at  Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 


A    WORD    BEFORE    THANKSGIVING. 

We  were  reminded,  this  week,  by  a  deputation 
from  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 
No.  420  Post  Street,  that  Thanksgiving  day  ap- 
proaches, and  that  with  it  comes  the  only  period  in 
the  year  when  the  young  ladies  comprising  it  permit 
themselves  to  ask  alms  ;  that  this  day  is  for  them  the 
opportunity  of  especial  exertion.  On  the  few  days 
before  Thanksgiving  they  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  reminding  their  old  friends,  and  suggesting  to  new 
ones,  that  their  exertions  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  sick 
still  continue  ;  that  the  San  Francisco  Mission  works 
all  the  twelve  months  around  to  carry  cheer  to  deso- 
late hearts,  courage  to  desponding  ones,  endeavors 
to  minister  creature  comforts  to  the  poor,  with  deli- 
cacies to  the  sick,  and  to  carry  sunlight  and  joy  to 
cheerless  homes  and  chambers,  and  that  it  makes  a 
special  effort  on  Thanksgiving  day.  The  Mission 
can  only  perform  this  work  and  its  other  charitable 
labors  by  the  aid  of  the  generous,  whose  almoners  it 
would  become  in  distributing  gifts.  We  have  written 
often  for  these  young  girls,  and  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  have  met  with  gen- 
erous response.  Again  we  make  for  them  our  annual 
appeal.  Their  wants  are  now  so  well  known  that 
the  merchant,  grocer,  fruit-grower,  the  business  man. 
and  the  matron,  need  only  to  be  reminded  that 
Thanksgiving  day  approaches.  Those  who  are  not 
in  position  to  dispense  gifts  from  their  stores  will  not 
need  the  hint  that  money  will  purchase  all  that  is 
purchasable  in  alleviation  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
poor.  This  is  the  kind  of  charily  performed  by  the 
ladies  of  this  mission — a  delicate,  kindly,  unobtrusive 
charity,  which  falls  like  refreshing  dew  upon  the 
bruised  and  broken  plant.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  let  it  languish  for  want  of  dollars  and  good 
things  to  fill  Thanksgiving  baskets,  sent  before 
Thanksgiving  day  to  No  420  Post  Street.  Wells. 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  carry  donations  free  from 
the  country,  and  the  Mission  will  send  to  any  address 
in  the  city  on  notification  before  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 23d. 

—  The  very  latest  hat  from  Pakis  is  even 
more  bizarre  than  any  that  have  come  here  yet.  and 
it  is  still  more  chic.  It  is  called  the  "  placque,"  be- 
cause the  foundation  is  simply  a  flat  disk  of  cloth, 
plush  of  one  shade  on  one  side  and  velvet  of  another 
shade  on  top.  In  making  it  up,  a  piece  is  cut  out  to 
make  the  crown,  and  the  brim  is  then  gathered  in 
three  or  four  places  to  give  it  a  wavy  outline.  When 
it  is  trimmed  effectively  it  makes  a  very  artistic  hat, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  becoming  to  almost  any  style  of 
beauty.  The  "  placque"  is  just  out  from  Paris,  and 
there  is  only  one  place  in  town  where  it  is  to  be  had 
— The  Maze,  the  modern  department  store  on  Market 
and  Taylor  Streets.  The  Maze  leads  al!  the  millinery 
stores  in  town  in  having  the  very  latest  Paris  fash- 
ions, and  the  milliners  there  make  up  a  hat  or  bon- 
net as  artistically  as  any  Virot  ever  sent  from  her 
work-rooms  in  Paris. 
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THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnishes,  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AND     DANCE. 

Address:         MR.  VALENTINE  HUBER, 
Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra, 

Care  of  Sherman,  Clay  ci  Co.'s  Music  Store. 

GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


"What  Every  Lady  Should  Know. 

Who  is  the  most  artistic  ladies'  hair  -  dresser? 
Strozvnski !  Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.  See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.      Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


An  Intercepted  Letter. 

Drab  Maude  : 

I  have  just  had  some  of  the  loveliest  photos  taken, 
and  1  had  a  terrible  time  getting  a  frame  for  one  to 
send  to  George.  I  went  all  over  town,  and  saw  lots 
and  lots  of  frames,  but  there  wasn't  a  thing  that  was 
reallv  nice  until  1  got  to  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  big 
store  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue. 
They  had  all  kinds  of  silver  frames  and  some  lovely 
big  gold  ones,  made  in  Florence,  and  it  took  me  ever 
so  long  to  decide  which  I  looked  best  in.  I  finallv 
took  the  gold  Florentine  style,  and  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  1  look  simply  lovely  in  it.  There  were  some 
real  cute  ones— just  a  circle  of  enameled  flowers  set 
about  a  heavy  beveled  glass  plate,  ind  I  got  one  to 
send  you.     You  will  get  it  by  this  mail. 

As  1  was  coming  out.  1  stopped  to  gel  some  note- 
paper.  This  is  sonic  of  it  I'm  writing  on  now. 
Isn't  it  too  swell?  They  had  no  end  of  new  styles, 
all  m  the  most  perfect  taste,  but  I  think  these  long 
Sheets  with  the  funny  square  envelopes  are  the 
nicest.  I  have  cream,  and  pink,  and  egg-shell  blue, 
and  a  lot  of  other  lovely  shades,  but  I  like  this  pale 
olive  the  best.  And  isn't  the  embossed  head 
top  of  the  sheet  too  stfeet  ?  They  did  it  lb 
the  store,  and  I  am  having  some  new  cards  engraved 
there,  too.       ' 

1  didn't  have  lime  lo  go  upstairs  to  the  art-rooms  ; 
but  ii  you  come  to  town  Thursday,  we  can  go  up  to 
Sanborn.  Vail  &  Co.'s  after  luncheon,  and  have  a 
jolly  half-hour  or  so  looking  at  their  etchings,  en- 
gravings, and  all  that.  Be  sure  and  come,  because 
is  to  tell  you,  and  you  will  enjov  the  pictures 
if  my  chatter  bores  you. 

Your  loving  Gladys. 


—  Holiday     Phksknt*,  —  Barometers,    Com- 
Microscopcs.   Magic-Lanterns.  Scicniific  In- 
struments of  all   kinds.     Henry   Kahn  ft  Co..  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany.  25  Kearny  STREET,  HAKES 
a  specially  of  full-dress  shirts  ;  latest  styles. 

—  Gumps'  new  art  galleries  at  113  Geary 
Street  arc  now  thrown  open  to  the  public.1 


—  Gold    Spectacles   and    Eye-G  lasses    for 
the  old  folks.     Henry  Kahn  &  Co..  642  Market  Sl 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Photos,  Etchings,  etc.,  for  Christmas,  neat- 
ly  and  cheaply  mounted.     Robt.  Hill,  724  K  Market. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  s.M.R 


Pease,     | 

t.N"YON,  t 


Agents, 

-  1 


577  and  579  MARKET  STREET. 


NO     IMITATION    GOODS. 

Therefore  the  question:  "Is  it  genuine?"  is 
never  raised  concerning  any  article  purchased 
from 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

-:-     JEWELLER     -:- 
3    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

(UNDER    MASONIC    TEMPLE.) 

DIAMONDS  and  Other  Precious  Stones, 
AMERICAN  and  SWISS  WATCHES, 

AND    STYLISH    NEW    DESIGNS    IN 

COLD  and  SILVER   JEWELLERY 

Of  High  Grade,  at  surprisingly  LOW  PRICES. 

SMOKE    THE    BEST 

LINCOLN'S  CABINET 

CIGARS 


November  21.  1892. 
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Living  Whist. 

The  Living  Whist  entertainment  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  last  Thursday  evening,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church,  was  an  unqualified 
success.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the  fashion- 
able element  was  in  attendance  en  masse.  The 
affair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church  and  was 
directed  by  Professor  O.  A.  Lunt.  The  executive 
committee,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due,  comprised 
Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness.  Mrs.  J.  C.  K.  Hobbs,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Bunker.  Mrs.  D.  I.  Newkirk,  Miss  Emmons, 
and  Miss  Schleuter.  The  officers  of  the  auxiliary 
are:  President.  Mrs.  George  H.  Morrison;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mann  ;  secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Clark;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Dorville- Libbv.  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  is  the  pastor,  and  for  lack  of  ac- 
commodations the  congregation  now  meets  in  a  hall. 
The  object  of  the  entertainment  was  to  obtain  funds 
to  commence  on  the  erection  of  a  church.  The  in- 
dications are  that  a  large  sum  was  realized. 

The  entertainment  was  commenced  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  following  programme  was  presented  : 

Overture,  "  Raymond,"  orchestra;  juvenile  minuet, 
Misses  Bernice  Wilson,  Bessie  Wilson,  Ellen  Stadtmuller. 
and  Helen  Hallo  well,  and  Masters  Daniel  Stadtmuller, 
Edward  Jones,  Harry  Robertson,  and  John  Saunders ; 
sailor's  hornpipe.  Master  Hollister  Staniels ;  selection, 
"  Mia  Patria,"  the  Bandurria  Club,  comprising — bandur- 
rias,  Sefior  Jose  Sancho,  Senor  Jose  Lombardero,  Sefior 
Cabrera,  Mr.  George  Wellington,  Mr.  George  A.  James, 
Mr.  Hallock  Wright,  Mr.  Irving  Lundborg:  guitars,  Mr. 
H.  Rethers-artd  Mr.  Paxton  Wright:  violin,  Mr.  Wilcox: 
violoncello,  Mr.  DinlcelspeU  ;  son::.  "  My  Love  will  Come 
To-day,"  Reginald  de  Koven,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood; 
"Living  Whist";  selections  from  "Carmen,"  orchestra; 
scarf  dance.  Miss  Madeline  McKissick  ;  menuet  de  la  cour, 
by  the  kings  and  queens;  song,  "  Protestations,"  Homer 
H.  Norris,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  ;  dance,  Alpine  Bells, 
Miss  Helen  H  alio  well ;  selection.  "  Mazatlan,"  the  Ban- 
durria Club ;  finale,  orchestra. 

Every  number  on  the  programme  won  unlimited 
applause,  which  was  worthily  bestowed.  The  little 
ones  danced  well.  Miss  Wood  was  in  excellent  voice, 
and  the  Bandurria  Club  excelled  itself.  Of  eourse 
particular  interest  was  centered  on  the  game  of  whist. 
Briefly  explained,  it  was  as  follows:  The  four  play- 
ers entered  slowly,  saluted,  and  took  positions  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  stage  ;  then  the  fifty-two  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  handsomely  costumed,  marched  in, 
and  following  this  they  were  shuffled  and  dealt  to  the 
players.  The  hands  were  then  played  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  the  cards  in  each  trick  executed  a  fancy 
dance.  The  game  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Mr. 
Mearns  and  Mr.  Goewey.  It  was  quite  a  pleasing 
'novelty,  and  was  carried  out  perfectly  in  every  way. 
The  hands  played  were  as  follows  : 

First  hand  (played  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Ktsber).— Ace  of  dia- 
monds, Miss  Hattie  C.  Loring  ;  knave  of  diamonds,  Mr. 
F.  D.  P.  Theller;  ten  of  diamonds,  Miss  Helen  Crocker; 
eight  of  diamonds.  Miss  Blanche  Baldwin  ;  four  of  hearts. 
Miss  Emma  Frazer ;  three  of  hearts,  Miss  Abbie  Edwards  ; 
two  of  hearts,  Miss  Lillie  Dean  ;  four  of  spades.  Miss 
Helen  Nickerson  ;  ten  of  spades.  Miss  H.  C.  Jackson  ; 
knave  of  spades.  Mr.  H.  E.  Plummer ;  king  of  spades, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Kelton  ;  queen  of  clubs.  Miss  Kate  Paddock; 
nine  of  clubs.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Landon. 

Second  hand  (played  by  Mr.  George  S.  Meams).— Ace  of 
spades.  Miss  Bertha  Behlow  ;  eight  of  spades,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Campbell ;  six  of  spades.  Miss  Lizzie  F.  Jackson  ;  five  of 
spades,  Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell ;  queen  of  hearts.  Miss 
Mabel  Love;  king  of  hearts,  Mr.  B.  D.  Dean;  eight  of 
hearts.  Miss  Agnes  Sadler;  nine  of  hearts,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hflderbrand;  seven  of  clubs,  Mr.  John  A.  Shephard; 
lour  of  clubs,  Miss  Gertrude  Peck  ;  ten  of  clubs.  Miss 
Helen  Andros  ;  ace  of  clubs.  Miss  Dora  Medau  ;  seven  of 
diamonds,  Mr.  F.  R.  Cook. 

Third  hand  (played  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Hill).— Knave  of 
clubs,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Peck;  six  of  clubs,  Mr.  SeweH  Dol- 
liver;  five  of  clubs,  Mr.  J.  H.  Newkirk  ;  seven  of  spades, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Martin;  three  of  spades,  Dr.  Prosser;  two  of 
spades,  Miss  Florence  Worden  ;  four  of  diamonds.  Miss 
Emma  Fisher;  three  of  diamonds,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons;  two 
of  diamonds,  Miss  Madeline  McKUick;  queen  of  diamonds, 
Miss  Ethel  Cohen;  ten  of  hearts,  Mr.  Otto  Eastwood; 
knave  of  hearts,  Mr.  W.  J.  L.  Kicrulf;  ace  of  hearts,  Miss 
B.  C.  Shephard. 

Fourth  hand  (played  by  Mr.  James  Goewey).— King 
of  clubs,  Mr.  E.  A.  Harrison;  eight  of  clubs,  Mr.  Ralph 
Hoitt;  three  of  clubs,  Mr.  James  Dean;  two  of  clubs, 
Miss  Annie  Searles ;  queen  of  spades,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Cook; 
nine  of  spades.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Parrish  ;  seven  of  hearts.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Parrish  ;  six  of  hearts,  Mr.  C.  F.  Sage ;  6ve  of 
hearts,  Mr.  W.  G.  K.-tlish  ;  five  of  diamonds,  Mr.  James 
Hobbs;  six  of  diamonds,  Mr.  Leon  Everett;  nine  of  dia- 
monds, Mr.  Walter  F.  ran  Bergen  ;  king  of  diamonds,  Mr. 
R.  McK.  Duperu. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark,  rue  Hopkins,  have  re- 
turned from  the  East. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Los 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powdbb  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Angeles,   en   route  to   Denver,   where  he   wfll    visit  for  a 
month. 

_  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  are  in  New  York 
city.     They  are  expected  here  during  the  coming  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  are  at  the  Hotel  Holland  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane  has  returned  from  an  extended  East- 
ern trip. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  Denis  Donahoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Denis 
Donahoe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  Hankins  have 
returned  from  San  Rafael  and  are  residing  at  1710  Bush 
Street.     They  will  receive  on  Thursdays. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  to  accompany  Mr.  Paul  Neumann  to 
Honolulu,  and  wfll  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  Miss  Pullman  returned  to 
Chicago  last  Tuesday,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Carolan. 

Mrs.  Leocadia  Acosta,  Miss  Clolflde  Acosta,  Mr.  Alonso 
Acosta.  and  Mr.  Amadee  Acosta  sailed  yesterday  for 
Mazatlan,  where  they  will  remain  about  seven  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Slater,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  pass- 
ing a  few  months  at  the  Everett  House  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Elsie  Hecht  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to  visit  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  they  wfll  visit  various  points  of  in- 
terest for  several  weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Denby,  wife  of  the  United  States  Minister 
to  China,  is  here  on  a  visit,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Paul  Neumann  is  here  from  Honolulu  on  a  visit  of  a 
few  weeks'  duration,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Anita  Neumann,  has  just  arrived  here  from 
Europe,  where  she  has  been  studying,  and  will  return  to 
Honolulu  with  her  father  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine  have  gone  to  New  Jersey  to 
reside  permanendy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  and  Miss  Nellie  Jollifie  are  at  the  Hotel  Albemarle  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Miss  Mabel  Yost  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  in  Paris,  and  are  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  George  Steckel  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles  alter  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Irving.  Several  dinner-parries 
were  given  in  his  honor  during  his  visit. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  is  now  convalescent  after  her  pro- 
longed illness,  and  will  be  able  to  receive  her  friends  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  has  returned  from  her  Eastern 
and  European  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender  and  Miss  Bender,  of  Nevada, 
are  passing  a  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Jennie  Denver  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  triends 
in  Yolo  County. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  who  is  now  in  London  with  Senator 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  will  soon  go  to  Florence,  Italy,  to 
remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  are  en  route  home  from 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  and  Miss  Anita  Gonzales 
have  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  en  route  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  wfll  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe,  and  is  en  route  here. 

Mme.  Giffard  and  Miss  Ernestine  GirTard  have  removed 
to  1239  Pine  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado,  nt~e  Acosta,  are  at  The 
Colonial,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  have  removed  to  2519  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Folsom  is  the  guest  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Turnbull  at  their  ranch  "Bayou  Vista,"  near 
Tulare. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  are  residing 
at  703  Geary  Street  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Byron  G.  Crane  and  Miss  Edith  Crane  are  visiting 
in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  W.  Cryan  have  returned  from 
a  prolonged  European  tour,  and  have  taken  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  iin  Pine  Street,  for  the 
winter.     Mrs.  Cryan  will  receive  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers  wfll  leave  for  the  East  this  week 
via  the  Northern  route. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  went  East  a  week  ago,  and  will  be 
away  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  the  Misses  Forbes  are  occu- 
pying their  new  residence,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Pierce 
Streets. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  second  concert  of  the 
sixteenth  season  last  Thursday  evening,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  David  W.  Loring,  and  was  greeted 
by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  club  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  \V.  Loring,  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  and  the  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet,  compris- 
ing Mr.  Hermann  Brandt.  Mr.  John  Josephs,  Mr. 
Louis  Heine,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt.  The  follow- 
ing excellent  programme  was  presented  : 

"  May  Song."  Schwalm  :  "  Night-Fall,"  Schumann  ; 
quartet — selection  from  Grieg;  "O  Time  of  Blooming 
Roses,"  Rudolph  Wagner;  "  Long  beard's  Saga,"  Lloyd; 
"Drinking  Song,"  Chadwick;  "Oh!  blessed  Angel. 
Dregert ;  quartet — selection  from  Dvorak  ;  "  Love's  Bliss," 
Dregert;  "  King  OlaPs  Christmas,"  Buck. 

The  final  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert  of  this 
season  will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall  next  Friday  even- 
ing. Miss  Etta  Bayly  will  be  the  vocalist.  Miss  Alice 
Bacon  the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt  the  viola 
soloist.  Schumann's  string  quartet  in  A  minor  and 
Saint-Saen's  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  will  be  the 
principal  instrumental  numbers.  If  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  be  subscribed  by  December  15th.  another 
series  of  these  concerts  will  be  commenced  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  San  Francisco,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  in  Oakland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sun- 
day-School Orchestra  of  that  church.  The  society 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lena  Carroll  Nicholson,  con- 
tralto ;  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  violinist  ;  Signor 
Ursomando,  pianist;  and  Miss  Constance  Jordan, 
accompanist.  The  orchestral  numbers  were  the 
same  as  those  given  at  the  recent  concert  here. 


Army  and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  Bonesteel.  Twenty-First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Burton,  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four 
months. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Albert  C.  Blunt,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  to  take 
effect  early  in  December. 

Captain  Joshua  A.  Fessenden,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  rendezvous  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  on  general  recruiting  service  at  Columbus  Earracks, 
Ohio. 

Captain  Francis  E.  Pierce,  First  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  on  general  recruiting  service  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lieutenant  Nat  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Lieutenant  Cecil  Stewart,  Fourth  Cavalry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  in  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Edmund  L,  Zalinski,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
still  absent  on  sick  leave,  and  will  not  return  to  duty  until 
next  March. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  L'.  S. 
A.,  is  absent  on  a  leave  of  absence  until  April  22,  1893. 

Lieutenant  John  M.  Neall,  Fourth  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  the  Nevada  State  University,  Reno,  Nev. 

Lieutenant  Elbridge  R.  Hills,  Filth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis.  Md. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Allen,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is 
now  on  duty  at  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.. 
and  Lieutenant  William  B.  Homer,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  are  absent  on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  David  D.  Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  on  duty  at  Purdue  University,  I,afayette,  Indiana. 

Lieutenant  E.  K.  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Boston,  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party  on  that  vessel  at 
Honolulu  on  November  3d,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Hepburn. 


Fashions  for  Fall  and  "Winter. 
Nothing  has  ever  so  completely  captivated  society 
in  the  East  as  the  new  Russian  Blue  writing-paper, 
and  San  Franciscans  will  readily  appreciate  its 
artistic  merit.  Pure  white  is  used  at  all  times  by  the 
more  conservative  and  is  at  all  times  proper,  but 
none  of  the  tinted  papers  has  met  with  such  popular 
favor,  according  to  Cooper.  It  is  very  unlike  the 
title  designates  and  very  difficult  to  describe,  but  of 
a  soft,  delicate  shade,  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  described  as  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of."  It  conies  in  a  number  of  new  shapes,  and  when 
stamped  with  the  monogram  or  crest  in  silver  makes 
a  very  pretty  effect.  There  will  no  doubt  be  many 
imitations  on  the  market  labeled  Russian  Blue,  but 
the  genuine  can  easily  be  recognized,  as  each  envelope 
is  stamped  under  the  flap  with  the  name  of  the  im- 
porters, J.  K.  Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street,  who. 
by  so  soon  introducing  this  new  paper,  have  gained 
for  themselves  another  laurel  as  art-stationers. 


The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  will  give  a  con- 
cert this  evening,  in  Oakland,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergartens  there.  The  instrumental  numbers  will 
be  the  same  as  those  given  at  its  last  concert  here. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  act  as  musical  director,  and 
the  vocalists  will  be  Mrs.  Birmingham  and  Miss 
Katherine  Kimball. 

The  final  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  this  season 
will  take  place  next  Saturday  afternoon  in  Irving 
Hall.  Three  instrumental  favorites  will  be  given, 
the  flute  and  string  trio,  the  Godard  trio,  and  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham  will  sing  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide." 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  give  his  annual 
concert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  on  Monday  evening,  December 
iqth.  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  the  first  of  his  series 
of  ballad  concerts  in  the  Maple  Room,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  29th,  instead 
of  next  Tuesday  evening. 


Miss  Bisland,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Wetmore — whom 
Brisbane  Walker  sent  around  the  world  to  beat 
Nellie  Bly,  and  who,  had  she  not  been  sold  out  by  a 
tourist's  agency  which  was  managing  Nellie  Bly's 
tour  for  the  paper  which  sent  her  out,  would  have 
come  in  some  days  ahead  of  her  competitor — secured 
through  her  pluck  and  her  charming  descriptions  of 
her  journey  a  lucrative  position  with  a  large  publish- 
ing house  in  New  York,  who  sent  her  to  England. 
There  she  went  largely  into  society  and  was  wooed 
and  won  by  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  made  her  acquaint- 
ance when  she  was  a  newspaper  worker  on  this 
side. 

Fashion  in  Champagne. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  suddenly  decided  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  no  wine  was  suitable  for  the  royal 
palate  but  Pommery  Sec,  all  other  wines  were  ban- 
ished from  the  Hide  suppers  which  the  prince  gave 
to  his  friends,  and  "  Pommery"  became  the  proper 
thing.  If  a  nobleman  prepared  a  banquet,  Pommery 
was  the  first  consideration.  The  London  dealers 
were  so  surprised  that,  until  they  communicated  with 
the  French  head-quarters,  they  could  hardly  supply 
the  demand.  It  was  the  same  way  in  America  : 
New  York  society  was  seized  with  the  craze,  and  in 
every  fashionable  novel  of  the  season,  Pommery  Sec 
figures  prominently. — Eastern  Exchange. 


The  Latest  Discovery  and  Craze  in  Paris. 
Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Sirozynski's,  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


—  J.  W.  C  arm  any.  25  Kearny  Street,  Dis- 
plays the  most  fashionable  underwear  and  hosiery. 


Wedding  Invitations 

Properly  Engraved 

—  AT— 

fmc  ROBERTSON'S, 

Work                  ia6  Post  St. 
OnTy.     ! — 


ITCHING  HUMORS 

Torturing,  dlafignxing  eczemas,  and  every  species 
of  itching,  burning,  scaly,  crusted,  and  pimply  akin 
•fld  scalp  dl- eases,  with  dry,  thin, 
and  falling  hair,  are  relieved  in 
moat  cases  by  a  single  applica- 
tion, and  speedily  ana  economi- 
cally cured  oy  the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,  consisting  of   Ctrrr- 
ctjba,  the  great  skin  cure,  Ccti- 
CtTRA   Soap,   an   exquisite   skin 
purifier  and  beautiner,  and  Cuxi- 
CTtra    Eesolyext,  greatest    of 
humor  remedies,  when  the  best 
physicians  fail,  CtrnctrBA  Kem  l- 
D1E3  en  re  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula.    Sold  every- 
where.   Potteb  Drco  AKD  Chem.  COBF.,  Boston. 
j83""HowtoCure  Skin  Dlseasefl,,  mailed  free. 

PLES.blackheadB,  red,  rough,  and  oily  skin 
prevented  and  cured  by  Cutictjba  Soap. 


PIN! 


FREE  FROM  RHEUMATISM. 

In  one  minute  the  Cuticura 

Anti-Pain  Plaster  refleves  rheu- 

>  made,  sciatic,  hip,  kidney,  dust, 

and  mu3cn  lar  pains  and  weatn  esc 

Thelirst  and  only  paia-killing  strengthening  plaster. 


^i 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  S  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 

In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all    Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAXS  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Telephone  No.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 

—OF 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 


Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Hall-room.  I  ancy. 
and  Stage  Dances. 


Third  Souther  Farm  Sale 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  1892,  at  <0  A.  M. 

>'o  postponement  on  account  of  weather, 
and  every  one  looked  out  for  if  it  rains. 

Sale  includes  well-bred  Colts  and  Fillies, 
and  many  good  Road  and  Carriage  Animals, 
all  of  which  will  be  sold  in  the  Souther 
Farm  way. 

Catalogues  (ready  Nov.  5tlij  of 

KIIXIF  &  CO., 
22  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Or  of  GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro. 


Don't  Wait  too  Long. 

Take  Advantage  of  Our 

Low  Prices ! 

Clothing  for  All  Ages. 
Furnishings  for  All  Ages. 

House  Goats. 
Smoking  Jackets. 
Gowns. 

Mackintoshes. 
Umbrellas. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFERINGS 
THROUGHOUT  OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Roos  Bros. 


27  to  37  Kearny  St. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  21.  1S92. 


ANTEDILUVIAN 


SATIN 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    ACENTS. 


LADIES  WILL  FISD  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

■CLOAKS- 


California  CloakCo. 


CHAS.  MAYER,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105    POST    STREET, 


Firnt  Floor  up.    Opp.  "White  House 


A  -.i.1*  „-.  — .  The  African  KclaPlant, 

ItsTniTlH  discovered  iu  Congo,  West 
*T"»W  illlllU  Africa,     is    Natures    Sure 
Cure  lur  ............     Care    Guaranteed    or    No 

Paj.  Export  Office.  11&4  Broadwuv,  New  York. 
ForLarce  Trial  Case.  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  Vine  St.  .Cincinnati. Onio. 

CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 


HKNRY  WILLIAMS, 

Vice-President, 
J.    OALZKLL    BROWN,   Secretary. 


FRY, 

President. 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes truvts  for  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate pi  tpoty,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  lo  check  and  allows  in- 
terest at  tlie  rale  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily 
balance*,  tmata  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

res  deposits    in   its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

i  idc  its  burgl; ir. proof  vaults  at  prices  from 

$5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according   t..   sue,     Valuable* 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills     drawn    and    taken     care    of 
Without  Charge. 


GRATEFUL    COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a   thorough   knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operation*  of  digestion  and   nutrition,  and  by  a 
lion    of   the   fine    properties  of  well,  selected 
Cocoa.  Hi  r-,vidrd  our  break  fast -tables  with 

a  delicately    flavored  beverage   which    may   save   us  many 
heavy  doctoiV   bills.     It   is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
■.  gradually  buili 

Up  until     '  ■.  >  resist  every  (endency  to  disease. 

Hundred*  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
lo  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
oure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame,"— Cipff Strvict 
.tz.tte, 

■imply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thui : 

t  \  ICEfl  EPPSA  CO.,  Homeopathic ChenitsU 
London,  England. 


BABIES    NOT    IN    THE     BARGAIN. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  a  Matrimonial   Scheme. 

Ted  and  Tib  can  not  be  said  10  have  "fallen  in 
love."  The  cohesion  and  amalgamation  of  two  such 
spirits  can  not  be  defined  by  an  ordinary,  everyday, 
vulgar  expression.  They  formed  a  classic  comrade- 
ship at  the  Art  School,  established  a  bond  of  mutual 
sympathy  under  the  benignant,  stilly-smiling  auspices 
of  a  Hermes  holding  an  infant  Love,  or  an  immature 
Dionysius  on  his  strong,  beautiful,  mutilated  left  arm. 
The  tall,  burly  young  man  and  the  slim,  little  young 
woman  calculated  his  angles  with  the  plumb-line  and 
blocked  out  his  outlines  with  charcoal ;  rubbed  in  his 
shadows  with  black  crayon- powder,  and  picked  out 
his  high  lights  with  bread  pills  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
had  done  with  him,  they  had  begun  to  believe  that 
thev  were  admirably  well  fitted  to  pass  their  lives  to- 
gether. So,  when  they  left  the  school,  they  married. 
Then  they  set  up  at  No.  o,  North- West  Studios,  and 
began  to  design  in  black  and  white  for  cakes  and 
ale,  doing  well  and  getting  a  great  many  commis- 
sions. Editors  of  domestic  magazines  rejoice  greatly 
in  Ted's  work,  it  is  so  neat,  so  sweet — so  exactly  cal- 
culated to  please  ninety-nine  subscribers  out  of  a 
hundred.  To  be  sure,  the  hundredth  will  be  like  to 
scream  with  agony  and  gnash  his  teeth  over  Ted's 
pretty,  boneless,  large-eyed  young  ladies,  who  are 
invariably  attired  in  the  newest  fashions,  and  as  in- 
variably sit  upon  prostrate  tree-trunks  or  lean  against 
garden-gates,  looking  at  nothing  in  particular  ;  while 
young  men  with  Grecian  profiles,  heavy  mustaches, 
extraordinarily  broad  shoulders,  and  impossibly  small 
feet  totter  toweringly  above  them,  with  nostrils  blown 
out  widely  by  the  identical  gales  of  passion  which 
bestrew  the  opposing  pages  of  type  with  points  of 
exclamation,  stars,  dots,  dashes,  and  so  forth,  thickly 
as  Vallombrosan  leaves. 

Tib's  style  is  altogether  different.  She  works  in 
tint  rather  than  line,  and  uses  her  Chinese -white  and 
India-ink  with  a  frank  impressionistic  brutality,  of 
which  she  is  not  a  little  vain.  She  is  never  so  com- 
pletely in  her  element  as  when  she  is  depicting  some 
scene  of  murder  or  violence  for  the  illustrated  weekly 
paper  of  which  she  is  the  chief  support  and  slay. 

It  was  Ted's  boast  that  Tib  never  required  at  his 
hands  those  petits  sains  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shipwrecked  Age  of 
Chivalry.  It  was  Tib's  pride  that  she  had  never  yet 
waited  dinner  for  Ted,  or  sat  up  for  him  in  company 
with  a  cat  and  a  candle,  when  business  detained  him 
at  the  Apelles  Club,  or  sewn  a  button  on  his  shirt  or 
darned  a  sock  for  him  since  they  were  made  one. 
At  breakfast,  she  took  coffee,  while  Ted  drank  tea  ; 
at  dinner,  she  had  claret,  while  he  drank  beer.  Thry 
used  to  go  away  on  little  visits  to  friends  and  relatives 
at  home  and  abroad,  without  consulting  each  other, 
and  the  one  who  was  inclined  to  be  saving  went 
about  in  street-cars,  while  the  other  had  cabs.  As  to 
religion ,  both  Ted  and  Tib  were  ardent  Agnostics  ; 
but  the  ground  for  doubt  was  identical  with  neither. 
They  disbelieved  in  different  ways  ;  it  would  have 
been  uncharacteristic  had  they  trodden  the  same 
path  of  heresy  together.  One  antipathy,  indeed,  the 
couple  held  in  common — an  intense  disappreciation 
of,  an  enthusiastic  objection  to,  the  immature  young 
of  the  human  race.  Babies  had  never  been  in  the 
bargain — and  both  felt  hurt  and  vexed  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  their  matter-of-fact,  unemotional, 
busily -em  ployed  matrimonial  duet  was  about  to  be 
turned  into  a  trio. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  no  nursery  accommoda- 
tion at  No.  o  North-West  Studios,  under  the  existing 
regime.  The  independent  plan  of  existence  pur- 
sued by  its  proprietors  naturally  included  separate 
studios  ;  and  Tib  was  not  going  to  part  with  her  be- 
loved working-den.  Ted  would  see  himself  sonie- 
thinged  before  he  parted  with  his — at  the  dictation 
of  a  mere  child.  Besides,  the  loathly  paraphernalia 
inseparable  from  extreme  infancy — the  nurses,  the 
cradles,  the  pap-saucepans,  the  feeding-bottles, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  vocal  demonstrations  of  their 
owner— would  forever  banish  inspiration  from  the 
right  hand  of  either  artist  and  rob  life  of  all 
aesthetic  exquisiteness.  No,  indeed  I  That  baby 
was  not  going  to  be  harbored  on  the  premises  at 
all  !  A  quiet  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  was  ob- 
tained, where  the  infant,  under  the  care  of  a  re- 
spectable nurse,  might  be  reared  until  it  was  old 
enough  to  be  sent  to  school  out  of  the  way. 

It  happened  a  few  weeks  later,  a  friend,  calling  in 
at  No.  o,  found  Tib  pretending  to  be  at  work  upon 
a  vivid  piece  of  realism  of  the  blood-and-tlmndcr 
school.  She  looked  very  pretty — pink-cheeked  and 
bright-eyed — as  she  bestowed  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  gentleman — arrayed  in  accurate  evening-dress, 
with  high  Japan-lacquer  lights  about  the  creases  of 
his  knees  and  elbows — who,  with  gleaming  teeth 
and  starling  eyeballs,  was  actively  engaged  in  per- 
forming upon  a  young  lady  {also  in  gala  attire)  the 
operation  of  asphyxiation.  The  underline  ran  as 
follows : 


"  *  Devil,  confess  ! '  He  grasped  her 
white  throat  with  nervous,  sinewy  fin- 
gers. A  hoarse  gurgle  was  her  only 
answer." 


"  A  hoarse  gurgle,"  Tib  quoted,  appealing  to  mc. 
■  There  is  nothing  more  difficult   to  draw  than  a 


hoarse  gurgle.  What  do  you  say  ?  '  Where  is 
Ted?'  "  I  had  peeped  into  the  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  passage,  and  found  it  empty.  "  He  has 
gone " — she  put  her  brush  between  her  lips  and 
turned  her  head  critically  upon  one  side  as  she 
thoughtfully  gazed  at  her  struggling  couple:  "He 
has  gone  over  to  Acacia  Crescent — to  see  his  baby," 
almost  an  exaggeration  of  disdain  accenting  the  ulti- 
mate pronoun. 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded  in  the  passage.  Ted 
popped  his  head  in,  looking  rather  red  and  conscious. 
He  greeted  me  shortly,  and  said  to  Tib : 

' '  You'd  belter  get  over  to  Acacia  Crescent  as  quick 
as  you  can.  That  baby  of  yours  " — with  a  laboriously 
scornful  stress  upon  the  words — "seems  to  want 
you." 

Before  the  full-blown  dramatic  contempt  of  Tib's 
regard  the  man  quailed  and  fled,  taking  me  with 
him.  It  struck  me,  as  I  turned  over  the  drawings 
that  lay  scattered  on  his  easel-desk,  that  the  boneless 
young  lady  was  less  obtrusive  than  usual,  and  thai 
her  delinealor  was  beginning  lo  develop  quite  a  con- 
siderable faculty  for  the  sympathetic  delineation  of 
babies. 

As  I  looked  up,  with  a  question  on  my  lips,  there 
was  a  frou-frou  of  skirts  along  the  passage  parquet — 
a  tread  of  hasty  light  footsteps,  followed  by  the  bang 
of  the  outward  door  and  an  unmistakable  grunt  of 
relief  from  Ted.  Tib  had  gone  !  He  worked  on  in 
silence  for  a  little  while,  and  then  observed  : 

"  Don't  seem  to  come  back,  does  she  ?" 

I  relurned  the  irrelative  but  customary  negative. 
A  moment  later  Ted  volunteered  another  observa- 
tion. 

"  It  was  a  splendid  idea,  that  Acacia  Crescent  one. 
But  put  into  actual  practice,  it  doesn't  seem  to  work. 
For  one  thing,  the  rooms  are  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
here.    That  is  one  disadvantage." 

"  I  remember  your  saying  so  when  you  engaged 
them,"  I  returned.  "  You  thought  them  a  great  deal 
too  near." 

Ted  coughed  noisily.  I  remarked  that  he  appeared 
to  have  something  of  a  cold. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  "  that  I  have  been 
rather  exposed  to  draughts  and  things  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  accommodation  is  rather 
limited  over  at  Acacia  Crescent — confined  to  two 
small  bedrooms  and  a  landing  ;  and,  as  the  nurse 
occupies  one  room,  and  Tib  and  the — the  baby  an- 
other, I  have  been  obliged  lo  put  up,  in  fact,  with  a 
shake-down  on  the  landing.  Of  course  I  could  stop 
over  here  in  perfect  comfort  " — I  felt  I  had  made  a 
false  slep  in  suggesting  that  too  obvious  course — 
"but.  under  the  circumstances" — he  blushed  and 
stuttered — "one  naturally  likes  to  be  at  hand.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  very  young  baby  one  never  knows 
what  will  happen.  By  the  way,  if  you  don't  mind — 
as  my — as  she — as  its  mother  does  not  seem  to  be 
coming  back,  1  will  take  my  work  over  and  finish  it — 
at  Acacia  Crescent."  Then  he  filled  his  pockets  with 
bottles,  tubes,  and  brushes,  shut  up  his  double 
palette  and  tucked  it,  with  a  sheaf  of  Newman's  hot- 
pressed  fourteen-inch  boards,  under  one  velveteen 
elbow,  and  hospitably  showed  me  out.  I  stood  in 
the  quadrangle  of  North-West  Studios  and  watched 
him  trudging  away  in  the  direction  of  Acacia 
Crescent. 

It  needed  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell that  it  was,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  all 
over  with  Ted  and  Tib;  that,  after  three  years  of 
married  life,  conducted  on  the  New  Rational  Prin- 
ciple, they  had  retrograded,  fallen  away — would  ulti- 
mately demoralize  into  an  ordinary,  commonplace, 
spoony,  domestic  couple.  To-day  (six  months  since 
the  event  recorded)  they  occupy  a  residence  of  red 
brick  in  a  semi-artistic  suburb.  They  share  one 
studio — the  dining-room  proper  ;  the  large  room  with 
the  lofty  ceiling  and  the  north  light  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  baby.  They  adore  this 
baby — an  animated  lump  of  pinkish  putty,  with  in- 
determinate features  and  round  staring  eyes  ;  they 
admire  each  other,  openly  and  unashamed.  They 
go  about  arm-in-arm.  They  are  rent  with  spasms  of 
wrath  and  indignation  when  publishers  refuse  to  pay 
one  or  the  other  premium  prices  for  the  other  or  the 
one's  feeblest  work.  Need  one  say  more  ?  And 
Edward  the  Elder  continues  to  flood  the  illustrated 
magazines  with  babies  of  every  imaginable  brand 
and  in  every  imaginable  attitude — nor  is  he  likely  lo 
stop  short,  it  is  said,  for  lack  of  fresh  models. — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 


Have  you  taken  a  cold  ?  You  can  cure  it  promptly 
with  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  The  safest  remedy  for 
throat  and  lung  troubles. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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30  North  William  at.,  N.  Y. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  the  Scotch  "  meenister,"  is, 
fortunately  for  his  readers,  blessed  with  some  sense 
of  humor.  He  tells  us  of  a  Scotch  advocate  who, 
while  discussing  with  a  judge  the  question  of  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench,  said  :  "  I  think,  my  lord, 
they  might  find  worse  than  myself;'"  and  the  judge 
replied:  "  Whaurf" 

A  Mississippi  Valley  Churchman — that  is  the 
name  now  given  to  the  Western  Ritualists — in  talk- 
ing about  the  Episcopalians  of  Massachusetts,  one 
evening,  summed  them  up  in  this  way  :  "  In  the  old 
days  of  Bishop  Eastburn,  when  the  churchmen  of 
the  Bay  State  were  a  select  remnant,  they  thought 
they  were  too  good  for  God  to  damn  ;  now  they 
think  that  God  is  too  good  to  damn  them,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  hard  churchman  and  the  loose  church- 
man finally  reach  the  same  point." 

A  British  humorist  named  Lockwood  often  visits 
extremely  wealthy  and  hospitable  friends  in  the 
country.  These  friends  have  a  room  ready  for  him 
whenevef  he  cares  to  occupy  it.  The  house  is  seven 
miles  from  a  railway  -  station  or  telegraph  -  office. 
He  once  telegraphed  them  from  London:  '"Mayl 
stay  over  Sunday?"  His  host  paid  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  to  the  messenger,  and  replied  :  "  Of  course  ; 
but  don't  telegraph."  To  this  Lockwood  innocently 
replied,  by  telegraph  :  "  Why  not?" 


A  few  years  ago  a  Boston  physician  encountered  a 
romance  in  his  own  family  which  excited  his  amuse- 
ment, says  the  Mahogany  Tree.  An  aged  relative,  a 
woman  of  eighty-eight,  married  a  man  a  few  years 

her  junior.     It  was  a  love  match.     Dr.  C met 

Dr.  Holmes,  and  related  the  incident  to  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table.  Holmes  chuckled.  "  I  have 
been  intensely  interested  in  that  little  tale,"  he  said 
slowly;  "of  course,  at  their  age,  they  didn't  have 
any  children  ;  but,  tell  me,  did  they  have  any  grand- 
children ?" 


A  Harvard  boy  outran  his  allowance  and  other  re- 
sources so  much  that  he  was  in  imminent  need  of 
aid.  So  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  father  thus  : 
■'  Dear  Pa  :  1  had  the  misfortune  to  be  upset  in  a 
boat  while  out  on  the  Charles  River,  and  lost  the 
beautiful  watch  you  gave  me.  I  would  like  some 
money  to  employ  a  diver  to  recover  it.  Your  affec- 
tionate son,  Thomas."  The  old  gentleman  was  no 
fool.  He  replied  :  '*  It  is  not  worth  while  diving  for 
it.     It  might  as  well  be  in  soak  in  one  place  as  in 

another." 

♦ ■ 

A  neat  example  of  the  royal  retort  courteous  was 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit  to  Dublin  in 
1 821.  "  At  a  court  held  there,  Lord  Kinsale  thought 
fit  to  air  his  ancient  hereditary  privilege  of  remaining 
covered  when  before  the  sovereign.  George  the 
Fourth,  whose  sense  of  propriety  was  wounded  by 
this  breach  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
peer,  said  to  him,  '  My  Lord  of  Kinsale,  we  recog- 
nize your  privilege  to  wear  your  hat  in  the  presence 
of  your  king,  but  it  does  not  appear  whence  you  draw 
your  authority  for  covering  your  head  in  the  company 
of  ladies.'" 

Here  is  a  campaign  story  used  to  illustrate  Gen- 
eral Weaver's  position  if  elected  President.  A  rail- 
road was  built  through  some  of  the  back  counties  of 
Georgia,  and  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  then 
saw  a  locomotive  for  the  first  time,  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  their  cabin,  watching  a  train  whiz  by.  Their 
dog,  being  also  an  amateur  in  the  railway  business, 
was  running  after  the  train  barking  furiously.  "  Do 
you  think  he'll  cotch  the  train?"  asked  the  old 
woman.  "  I  dunno,"  replied  the  old  man,  medi- 
tatively ;  "  thet  ain't  what's  worrying  me.  I'm  won- 
derin'  what  the  durn  fool'll  do  if  he  does  catch  it." 


At  the  end  of  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  speeches, 
a  butcher  called  out:  "Lord  Palmerston,  will  you 
give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question?"  After 
a  slight  pause.  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  "  I  will." 
The  butcher  then  asked:  "Will  you  or  will  you 
not  support  this  measure?"— a  Radical  bill.  Lord 
Palmerston  hesitated,  and  then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  replied  :  "  1  will "  Then  he  stopped.  Im- 
mediately the  Radicals  cheered  tremendously.  "Not" 
— continued  his  lordship.  (Loud  Conservative  cheers.) 
When  these  ceased,  Lord  Palmerston  finished  his 
sentence — "tell  you."  Then  he  immediately  re- 
tired. 

In  a  very  crowded  meeting,  where  the  audience 
could  scarcely  breathe,  a  man  exclaimed:  "  I  want 
to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Binks  "  (the  candidate). 
"  Well,  sir,"  replied  he  ;  "I  am  here  to  answer  all 
questions."  "  Then,  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in 
1862?"  "That  is  an  absurd  question,  he  has  said 
so  manv  things."  "  Never  mind  ;  what  did  he  say 
in  1862  ? "  Here  there  was  "  great  disapprobation  " 
and  tumultuous  cries  of  "Turn  him  out!"  "I 
again    repeat."    exclaimed     the    irrepressible    one, 

"  what    did    Mr.    Gladstone "      Here    he    was 

seized  and  with  difficulty    shoved  from   one  to  the 

ther  out  of  the  hall.     A  friend  accompanied  him 

nd  loaded  him  with  reproaches.     "  Why  did  you 

make  such   a   fool    of    yourself  by  repeating    that 


idiotic  question  ?"  "  Because  I  wanted  a  little  fresh 
air,  and  didn't  know  how  else  to  get  out  of  the 
place." 

Professor  Huxley  was  once  sitting  at  dinner  beside 
a  lady  who,  in  impassioned  tones,  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  think  it  a  very  terrible  thing  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  vicar,  should  have  adopted  the  east- 
ward position  in  administering  the  sacrament.  "  My 
dear  lady,"  he  replied,  "I  am  told  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  to  drop  a  pea  at  the  end  of  every  mile 
of  a  voyage  on  a  limitless  ocean  to  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  would  require  a  fleet  of  ten  thou- 
sand ships,  each  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  all  start- 
ing with  a  full  cargo  of  peas.  Now,  do  you  really 
suppose  that  the  maker  of  the  fixed  stars  considers, 
this  new  position  of  Mr.  Jones  a  serious  thing?" 


The  orthodox  clergyman  of  a  New  England 
village,  recently  placed  in  a  trying  position,  acquitted 
himself  with  unusual  caution,  if  not  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  occasion  was  the  funeral  of  a  Mr.  Follet, 
the  third  husband  of  Mrs.  Follet,  a  woman  much 
younger  than  he.  The  Follets"  regular  clergyman 
was  away  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Follet's  death.  In  this 
emergency  the  family  called  upon  the  orthodox 
clergyman,  who  was  almost  a  stranger.  A  neighbor  1 
instructed  him  hastily  as  to  .the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  deceased  and  his  family  relations.  During 
the  funeral  discourse  no  outsider  would  have  sus- 
pected that  the  clergyman  had  not  been  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Follet.  When  he  came  to 
mention  the  widow  in  his  prayer,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  his  data  had  become  somewhat  con- 
fused. He  said  :  "  And  now  we  commend  to  Thy 
care  this  widowed  handmaid,  who  has  been  bereaved 
again,  and  again,  and  again" — then,  hesitating  an 
instant,  he  added,  "  and  perhaps  again" 

What  is  much  needed  for  persons  "  in  trouble, " 
and  especially  for  those  caught  in  flagrante  delicto, 
is  a  good  excuse,  an  explanation  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  for  their  each  having,  for  example,  three 
gold  watches  about  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  only  the  other  morning  in  London.  A 
gentleman  was  stopped  by  a  policeman  at  two  A.  M., 
and  requested  to  explain  the  fact  of  his  carrying  four 
umbrellas.  It  had  been  a  fine  day,  so  that  even  one 
seemed  unnecessary.  The  best  account  he  could 
give  of  himself  was  that  his  mistress  had  been  out  at 
a  party  and  he  was  carrying  her  property  home. 
The  inefficiency  of  an  excuse  of  this  sort  is  really 
lamentable.  In  no  society  do  ladies  take  four  urn-  I 
brelias  to  an  evening  party.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  poor  wretch  to  have  announced  himself  as 
a  "Japanese  nobleman  of  the  first  class,  who,  in 
deference  to  Western  customs,  was  wearing  four  um- 
brellas instead  of  fourswords."  This  would,  at  least, 
have  staggered  the  policeman  as  being  something 
out  of  his  beat.  In  another  case,  three  individuals 
are  found,  armed  to  the  teeth,  under  the  pantry- 
table  of  a  gentleman's  house,  who  have  no  better 
explanation  to  give  of  their  position  than  "  they  were 
getting  out  of  the  rain."  These  excuses  are  pitiful 
and  almost  pathetic. 


Skin  Diseases. 


What,  spectacle  is  more  disgusting  than  that  of  a  man  or 
woman  with  a  skin  disease  which  shows  itself  in  pimples  or 
blotches  on  hands,  arms,  face,  and  neck-;  It  is  simply  im- 
pure blood.  See  what  Brandreth's  Pills  did  for  a 
chronic  case: 

George  Chapman,  Pincening,  Mich.,  says: 
"  For  four  years  I  was  in  the  Mounted  Infantry  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  residing  during  that  time  principally  in  Texas. 
Almost  all  of  that  time  1  had  a  chronic  skin  disease, 
characterized  by  an  eruption  over  the  entire  surface  of  my 
legs  and  thighs,  arms  and  chest.  The  doctors  termed  it 
eczema.  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being  cured, 
when  Brandri-ith's  Pills  were  recommended  to  me.  1 
concluded  to  try  them,  and  I  have  thanked  God  daily  since 
then  that  I  did  so.  1  used  them  for  about  three  months, 
and  by  that  time  was  completely  cured  and  have  never 
had  any  trouble  .-.ince." 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1 841    Polk  Street,   near  Jackson. 


—  Steedman's  Soothing  Po-.vdeks  korteeth- 
ing  babies  and  feverish  children. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain  s,  213  Sutter  St 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Koyal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing:  from    Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    SEW   VOKK : 

Majestic November  16th  j  Majestic December  14th 

Germanic November  23d  j  Germanic December2ist 

Teutonic November  30th  I  Teutonic. .  ..December  28th 

Britannic...   ..December  7th  |  Britannic January  4th 

Saloon  rates,  $5°  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEV  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  0  a.  m., 
Oct,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,25,  3°- 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  h.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Ijas  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  A.M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  isl  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


—  ,..c  lacks  of  beauty 
=s  a  little  plumpness." 

This  is  a  frequent  thought, 
and  a  wholesome  one. 

All  ol  a  baby's  beauty  is 
due  to  fat,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
woman's  —  we  know  it  as 
curves  and  dimples. 

What  plumpness  has  to  do 
with  health  is  told  in  a  little 
book  on  careful  living;  sent 
free. 

Would  you  rather  be 
healthy  or  beautiful?  "Both" 
is  the  proper  answer. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keens  Scon's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil— all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $1. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 


SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  1,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00. 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     1 1 .30    a.    m.  ;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN 

FRANCISCO 

for 

MILL 

VALLEY  (week 

,  9.00  a.  m.;  3 

25.  S 

00 

6.IS 

P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 9 

00,  10.00,  11.30 

A.    ^ 

.; 

'.TO, 

3.OO,  5.00    P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on 

Saturdays  at  1 

45  P 

M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.20,  7.45.  9-i5.  "-05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.   M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10,  11.40  A.  M.J  1.45,  3.55.  5.15  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6-55-  8.15.  9-55.  "-45  A.  M.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.40  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2->5.  4-i5>  5-45  p-  M- 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
;   Francisco. 


7.3O  A 

i-45  *■■ 

8.00  A 


m.  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 


.  m.  Week  Days 
.  M.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
To  males, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
(W'k  Days 

12.15  P.  M.  <  except 
(Monday 

6.10  p.  m.  Daily 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
6.10  p.  m.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00:  and  Tomales.  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast.  


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line    to    New   York,    via    Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Nov.  25th,  SS.  San  Bias ;  Dec. 
5th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney;  Dec.  15th,  SS.  San  Jose. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Forts  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Pur.ta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan    and    China   Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  P.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  r.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.. Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANI>  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OP   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.t  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKO.W,, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Gaelic Wednesday,  November  10 

Belgic Thursday,   December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 
Gaelic Tuesday,  January  24 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rick,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

leave      I  From  Nov.   1,  1892.         |     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento.     .  7-'5  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. .  *  12.15  ■*■ 

Niles  and  San  Jos<£ J     6. 15  p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cal- 

istoga 6.15  p. 

*  7.30  a.     El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa *     6.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45  p. 
8.30  a.     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,   lone, 

Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45   p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso.  New 
Orleans,  and  East 8.45   r. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton.     *    8-45   P. 

12.00  M.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

*  1. 00  P.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   P. 

1.30   p.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.15   p- 

3.00  p.  Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Josi  .  9.45  a. 

4.00   P.  Martinez,   Stockton,  Merced,  and 

Fresno 12.15    •*• 

4.06  P.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 

Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.00   p.     Benicia  and  Sacramento 10.15  A- 

4.00   P.     Woodland  and  Oroville 10.15  A- 

4.00   P.     Vacaville 1045  a. 

*  4.30  P.     NDes  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.00   p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  10.45  *- 
5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
LosAngeles 9.15  a. 

5.30   p.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojavc  and  East 9.15  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  .  7.45  a. 

J     7.00   p.     Vallejo t     8.45    p. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIvisiON. 

X  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Pel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  I  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  J ose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*  2.15    p.     Centreville,   San   Jose,   Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.45   p.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 
7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,    and    Way 

Stations 2 .  38    p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San    Luis   Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10   P. 

10.37  ■*•     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5-03   p. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 .  30   p. 

*  2.30   P.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way- 
Stations •  10.37  A. 

*  3.30   p.     San     Jose,   ana     principal    Way 

Stations *    9.47  a, 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. ...  *    8.06  a. 

5.15    p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

0.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal   Way 

Stations t     7.30   p. 

a  for  moming.     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     1  Sundays  only. 


An  advertisement  carefully  and  econom- 
ically displayed  in  a  newspaper  of  es- 
tablished reputation  and  circulation  among 
the  right  class  of  people  always  pays,  pro- 
viding the  article  advertised  is  something 
the  people  want. — Farm,  Field  and  Stock- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  4  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,    April    34,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for   Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9,20,11.20  A.M.;  1.30,3.30, 
5.05,  6.20  p.  M, 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55'  9-3°>  n-3°  A-  M-»  1.4O1  3-4°-  5.05  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  H. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  liburon  for  San   Francisco:  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8,20,  9.55.  11.55  A-  M-I  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  M. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05,  "-35  *•  "■!  3-°5.  4-°5.  5-3C  6.50  p-  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. lArrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Davs. 

Sun  davs. 

Sundays. 

Week- 
days. 

7.40  a.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.05  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30    A.  M. 
5.OO    P.    M. 

Pelaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10. 40  A.M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7.25  P.  H. 

8  .  50  A .  M . 
IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.  M. 
3.30    P.    M. 

S.OO    A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Clove  rdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.  M. 

IO.  30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 

8.00   A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.  M. 

6.  IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

S.OO     A.    M. 

Guerneville. 

7.25  P.  M. 

IO    30A..M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8.00   A.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8.50  A.  M, 
6.  IO  P.  H, 

7.40  A.   M. 
3-3°  p.    M. 

8.00  A.  M, 
5.00    P.    M. 

Sebastopol. 

IO.4O  A,  M. 

6  t»S  i-    H, 

IO .  30  A .  M . 
6.  IO  P.  M. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
GcYserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  KelseyvUle,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  and  Bart- 
letl  Spring*;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Witter  Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport. 
Willits,  Cahto.  Mendocino  City,  fort  Bragg,  Westport, 
Usal,  Hydesville,  and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  51.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4-5°;  to  Hopland,  S5.70  ;  to  Ukiah. 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  S3.75 ,"  to 
Sonoma,  Si. 50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only.  10 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50  ;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  Si. 80;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma.  Si  ; 
to  (lien  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  M    n 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN.  Gen.  Pa 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   30  Montgoi: 
New  Montgomery  Street, 
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There  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  about 
Beatrice  than  about  any  other  of  Shakespeare's 
women.  She  has  her  advocates  and  she  has  her 
detractors.  Campbell,  that  somewhat  blatant  bard, 
thought  her  "an  odious  woman,"  a  compound  of 
tomboy,  flirt,  and  shrew.  Ruskin  thought  her 
charming.  Her  bitter  tongue  will  to-day  scare  the 
gentle  reader,  who  dreads  ridicule,  and  he  will  feel 
glad  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  that  Beatrice  lives 
onlv  behind  the  footlights. 

Most  men,  in  fact,  would  have  been  afraid  of  Bea- 
trice. Benedick  voiced  the  sentiments  of  his  sex 
when  he  said,  "  1  can  not  endure  my  lady's  tongue." 
A  tongue  such  as  that  possessed  by  Leonato's  niece 
is  as  dangerous  a  possession  for  a  woman  as  a  razor 
is  for  a  three  years' child.  Beatrice  gloried  in  her 
cleverness.  She  exulted  in  the  joy  of  being  infinitely 
more  brilliant  than  anybody  else.  She  sat  back  and 
admired  the  flashes  of  her  wit,  and  if  it  struck  and 
cut,  what  mattered  ? — it  was  the  best  wit  in  Messina. 
Of  all  Benedick's  gibing  remarks  to  her,  the  one  that 
struck  home  was  when  he  said  she  "  had  her  wit  out 
of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales."  That  hurt  her.  All 
other  mocking  and  critical  comment  passed  un- 
heeded. She  only  laughed  when  Leonato — who  had 
not  gone  through  life  with  his  eyes  shut — said  to  her, 
"  Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband  if  thou  be  so 
shrewd  of  thy  tongue." 

Beatrice  had  no  wish  to  marry.  She  loved  her 
freedom  like  a  wild  bird.  She  was  of  the  type  of 
woman  who  can  love  only  the  man  who  can  be  at 
once  a  lover  and  a  master.  She  had  never  met  such 
a  one.  The  suitors  that  her  great  position  and  her 
beauty  attracted,  she  ridiculed  and  tore  to  pieces  as 
only  a  woman  can  "  whose  heart  is  as  light  as  a  leaf 
on  a  tree,"  and  who  values  her  wit  above  rubies. 
One  can  imagine  how  these  discomfited  ones  retired 
crest-fallen  before  the  cruelly  mocking  brilliancy  of 
Leonato's  niece.  Talking  them  over  to  Hero,  she 
must  have  been  even  more  bitterly  witty  at  their  ex- 
pense than  Portia  was  when  going  over  her  list  of 
suitors  to  N'erissa.  After  all,  womeD  have  not  changed 
in  the  least  since  Shakespeare's  day. 

But  the  great  charm  of  Beatrice  is  her  dazzling 
jovousness.  She  is  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
■'  Much  Ado  "  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  merriest 
comedies.  The  golden  story  is  held  together  by  a 
black  thread.  Hero's  accusation  and  blighted  hap- 
piness are  a  dark  blot  on  the  smiling  picture.  It  al- 
most touches  tragedy.  The  story  is  not  all  sunlight 
and  moonlight,  laughter  and  joy,  like  "  As  You  Like 
It."  It  is  not  gently  gay  like  "Twelfth  Night,"  or 
vigorously  humorous  like  '*  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  It  is  almost  a  cruel  story,  and  some  of  the 
people  in  it  are  horrible.  Don  John  is  an  average 
villain,  and  is  as  dark  and  deadly  as  an  honest  villain 
must  be.  But  Claudio,  the  gallant  spark  and  noble 
soldier,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  contemptible  fig- 
ures in  the  whole  range  of  Shakespeare.  His  treat- 
ment of  Hero  in  the  cathedral  scene  is  bad  ;  but  his 
attitude  toward  poor  old  Leonato,  when  he  comes  to 
challenge  him,  is  worse.  "  We  had  like  to  have  had 
our  noses  snapped  off  by  an  old  man  without  teeth," 
he  observes,  jauntily,  without  any  apparent  sympathy 
for  the  old  man's  angry  distress. 

Among  these  angry  people,  and  sad  people,  and 

bitter  people,  Beatrice  is  a  creature  of  light,  and 

brilliance,  and  courage,  and   resource.     She  is  the 

woman  of  energy  and  action,  as  Viola  in  "  Twelfth 

Night  "is  the  woman  of  reflection  and  gentle  sub- 

Beatrice  sheds  a  few  tears  over  hcrcousin's 

misfortunes  ;  but  her  rage  against  Claudio  soon  dries 

them.      She    spends   no    needless    time    in    fruitless 

grieving.  '     Claudio  killed,  and,  now,  on 

it,      To  tell  truth,  her  desire  to  have  some  one 

kill  <  llaudio  as  <non  as  possible  takes  the  heart  out  of 

her  love-making  with   Benedick.     There  will  be  time 

l-.i    that  later,  when   Claudio's    gore   has  embrued 

he  lets  Benedick  kiss  her  hand; 

imt   it   is   only   aftej   he  has  promised  to  slay  the 

i  N  int-spirited  lady!"  That  is 
what  Shakesp*  hei  to  be — a  great  lady, 
proud,  and  gay,  and  fine,  and  happy,  moving  through 
the  stately  garden  in    M ina   with    the  grace  of  a 

queen  and  the  pride  of  :<  high-born  maiden  who 
II  beautiful  and  winy.    There  I    about 

lier    ;i      -i ■■■  ■■■  ' i    magnificence  and   conv    |n<  n<  <■ 

heroines  do  not  have.    She  la 

ho  holds  herself 

high,   confident    in    ll  ■     of   her    beauty, 

trailing  brocade*  and  winking 

ytfth  her  long-handled  ran   if  fealhei    and  hei 

great   hi  F  ]  Where 

abe  goes,  laughter  breaka  out— whether  it  bi 

sweep*  buck  and  forth  on  the  long  marble  lerracei 
i  lero  and  their  gentlewomen,  or  ns  they  sil  in 


the  flickering  shade  of  those  "pleached  bowers, 
where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun,  forbid  the 
sun  to  enter,"  or  as  she  stands  in  all  the  bravery  of 
her  gayest  silks  and  coslliest  velvets,  very  disdainful. 
very  merry,  and  very  lovely,  to  bid  the  captains  wel- 
come on  their  return  from  the  wars. 

To  make  Beatrice  brilliant  without  being  hard, 
mocking  without  being  bitter,  is  what  every  actress, 
who  has  ever  essayed  the  part,  attempts  to  do.  Yet 
she  must  not  be  loo  sweet,  must  not  deliver  her  cut- 
ting jests  as  if  she  did  not  mean  them.  This  is  what 
Marie  Wainwright  did,  and  while  her  Beatrice  was 
pretty  and  piquant,  and,  at  times,  bewitching,  it  was 
not  the  real  Beatrice — not  the  Beatrice  of  sharp  say- 
ings and  keen  understanding,  not  the  Beatrice  who 
could  "  see  a  church  by  daylight,"  not  the  Beatrice 
who  saw  the  ludicrous  in  everything,  who  turned 
every  man  to  ridicule,  who  would  have  jeered  the 
most  ardent  lover  out  of  his  suit  and  mocked  the 
most  impassive  courtier  out  of  countenance. 

Ellen  Terry  was  all  this,  and  yet  in  her  the  charm 
of  the  woman  overcame  and  made  one  forget  the 
sling  at  the  end  of  her  tongue.  And  that  is  Beatrice 
— a  girl  sparkling  with  vivacity,  running  over  with 
high  spirits,  and  fun,  and  diablerie,  who  speaks  out 
her  thoughts  without  care  or  caution  and  lets  every 
freakish  fancy  of  her  brain  spring  to  her  lips.  This 
blonde,  bejeweled,  splendid  Beatrice  was  not  cruel, 
but  she  was  careless.  And  then,  when  her  words 
would  have  wounded  deep,  the  smile  that  came  with 
them  softened  them,  the  side-long,  merry  glance,  so 
full  of  gayety.  so  free  from  malice,  made  them  sweet. 
Helen  Fawcett  herself,  who  was  at  one  time  accounted 
very  fine  as  the  heroine  of  "Much  Ado,"  though 
she  admits  that  she  never  cared  for  the  part,  says 
that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  when  a  critic  charac- 
terized her  Beatrice  as  "  a  creature  overflowing  with 
jovousness,  raillery  being  in  her  nothing  but  an  ex- 
cess of  animal  spirits." 

As  Miss  Terry's  Beatrice  was  large,  and  fair,  and 
stately,  and  blonde,  Miss  Marlowe's  is  small,  and 
dark,  and  gay,  and  bewitching.  This  brunette 
Beatrice — whose  midnight  eyes  that  can  look  so  soul- 
ful and  dreamy  as  Viola,  are  full  of  an  elfish,  dancing 
light — is  a  very  merry  lady,  who  takes  a  suppressed 
joy  in  mocking  all  ridiculous,  vain,  and  self-sufficient 
people.  There  is  just  a  touch  of  demureness  about 
the  way  she  shoots  her  arrows  at  the  gay  and  brilliant 
soldiers  who  are  staying  in  Leonato's  hospitable 
house.  She  can  hardly  control  her  laughter  when 
she  takes  the  dandy  Prince  Don  Pedro  down  so 
beautifully,  yet  the  jest  is  so  daintily,  so  delightfully, 
so  archly  given  that  even  the  prince  can  laugh  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  romantic  beauty,  dark  and  liquid-eyed,  of 
Miss  Marlowe  is  set  off  charmingly  by  the  deeply 
gathered  skirts,  the  great  puffed  sleeves,  and  the  an- 
tique cut  of  the  clothes  of  Beatrice — "  a  very  Ate  in 
good  apparel."  It  is  good  apparel,  though  very 
simple  and  unpretending.  And  Miss  Marlowe,  with 
her  diamond  star  on  her  forehead,  her  pale-yellow 
skirt  just  bunched  up  a  little,  her  waist  left  the  size 
that  nature  and  Boston  approve,  and  her  peculiar, 
rich,  and  tender  voice  lending  music  to  gibes  that 
otherwise  would  prick,  is  a  lady  of  whom  Messina 
might  have  boasted,  and  with  whom  one  is  certain 
Benedick  would  have  fallen  in  love,  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  prince's  and  Claudio's  trick. 

As  Beatrice,  one  notices  more  forcibly  than  ever 
certain  peculiarities  of  Miss  Marlowe's  style.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  stage  methods  and  manners  is 
very  striking,  the  singularly  conservative  style  of  the 
young  lady's  art.  which  is  peculiarly  reserved  and 
quiet,  and  the  marked  manner  in  which  she  seems  to 
shun  all  dramatic  points,  always  prefering  to  create 
the  impression  of  a  complete  character  than  to  dazzle 
her  audience  with  sudden  striking  bits  of  acting. 

Her  originality  is  very  marked.  One  notices  it  in 
her  elocution,  or,  rather,  her  absence  of  elocution. 
She  is  natural  to  a  singular  degree.  If  she  would 
speak  more  distinctly,  she  would  have  one  of  the 
most  charming  voices  on  the  stage.  It  has  the  en- 
chanting "break"  in  certain  of  its  tones  which  is 
called  "  the  heart-beat  in  the  voice,"  and  which 
lends  to  the  most  clumsily  worded  sentences  pathos, 
and  passion,  and  tenderness.  Where  almost  all 
Beatrices  laugh  loud  and  gayly  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions, Miss  Marlowe  rarely  does.  She  smiles  often 
— a  thoroughly  amused  and  somewhat  mocking 
smile  ;  and  often  suppressed  laughter,  at  the  effect 
of  her  own  witticisms,  breaks  out  between  her  words 
in    little    broken    gushes.     This    is    delightfully  sug- 

■  Ih/e  of  a  person  who  is  too  well-bred  to  laugh  at 
her  own  jokes,  hul  who  really  would  give  anything 
lo  be  able  to  go  off  into  peals  of  merriment,  espe- 
cially when  she  scores  one  against  Benedick. 

Her  "hole  performance  is  distinguished  by  an  air 
of  refinement  and  good  breeding  that  is,  unfortu- 
nately, rare  on  the  stage.  As  the  persistent  theatre- 
goer knows,  a  stage  lady  is  as  rare  as  a  pure  lenor 
void  01  B  good  Indian.  Miss  Marlowe  is  essentially 
a  lady.  Her  Beatrice,  with  all  her  shrewishness  of 
tongue,  is  never  other  than  a  gentlewoman. 

As  she  brings  intelligence,  beauty,  refinement, 
and  charm  to  her  portrayals,  she  should  endeavor 
to  perfect  them  by  bringing  more  fire,  more  force. 
In  the  scene  in  the  church  these  were  lacking. 
The  fury  of  Beatrice  against  Claudio  is  like  the 
bursting  of  water  out  of  a  dam.  She  is  beside  her- 
self with  rage  and  excitement.  Here  Miss  Marlowe 
spoke  too  quickly,  and  so  injured  the  scene  and 
robbed  it  of  the  force  and  vigor  it  should  have.     It 


is  here  that  Beatrice's  heart  breaks  into  being.  It 
has  been  sleeping  before,  and  her  love  for  her 
cousin  and  her  love  for  Benedick  rouse  it  sud- 
denly from  its  happy  tranquillity.  In  the  love-scene 
with  Benedick,  Miss  Marlowe  was  almost  indiffer- 
ent, looking,  indeed,  as  if  the  proud  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  her  was  by  no  means  subdued.  When 
Benedick  ventured  to  put  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
she  looked  as  if  she  would  have  enjoyed  repulsing 
him  with  one  of  her  most  scathing  jests. 

The  Benedick  of  Mr.  Taber  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  praise.  It  was  a  good  performance — careful, 
and  intelligent,  and  dashing.  His  Benedick  was  a 
splendid  fellow,  brave  and  manly,  and  with  just  the 
touch  of  swagger  that  one  expects  in  a  soldier.  In 
the  challenge  scene  with  Claudio,  he  was  particularly 
successful,  showing  the  feeling  and  dignity  that  were 
so  conspicuously  lacking  in  his  two  brothers-in-arms. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros. Proprietors  and  Managers. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
November  21st :  Minnie  Seligman-Cutting  in  "My 
Official  Wife";  the  Tivoli  Company  in  "The 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief"  ;  Clara  Morris  in 
"Claire";  Henley  and  Boucicault  in  "The  Two 
Roses"  ;  and  Patti  Rosa  in  "  Dolly  Varden." 


For  Dyspepsia 

use  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  Lorenzo  Waite,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says : 
"  From  its  use  for  a  period  of  about  eight  weeks, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  I  attribute  the 
restoration  to  health  of  a  patient  who  was  emaciated 
to  the  last  degree,  in  consequence  of  nervous  pros- 
tration and  dyspepsia.  This  patient's  stomach  was 
in  such  an  irritable  condition  that  he  could  not  bear 
either  liquid  or  solid  food.  An  accomplished  physi- 
cian of  many  years  experience,  whom  I  called  in 
consultation,  pronounced  his  case  an  incurable  one. 
At  this  stage  1  decided  to  use  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate, which  resulted  as  above  mentioned." 


Strauss's  three-act  comic  opera,  "The  Queen's 
Lace  Handkerchief,"  is  to  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  next 
week,  the  cast  being  as  follows  : 

Donna  Irene,  Grade  Plaisted ;  Queen  Marie,  Lizzie 
Annandale  ;  Marchioness  de  Villareal,  Grace  Vernon  ;  Don 
Cervantes,  Ferdinand  Schuetze  ;  King  of  Portugal,  Phil 
Branson;  Prime  Minister,  George  Olmi ;  Don  Sancho, 
Ferris  Hartman  ;  Minister  of  War,  E.  N.  Knight ;  Minis- 
ter of  Interior,  Ed.  Torpi ;  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  P. 
Wilson  ;  Dancing  Master,  H.  A.  Earkalew. 

On  the  following  Monday,  November  28th,  "  II 
Trovatore  "  will  be  revived. 


It  is  now  a  certainty  that  the  Olympic  Club  will 
have  its  salt-water  swimming  baths  in  the  new  build- 
ing on  Post  Street,  and  the  water  mains  are  being 
laid  from  the  ocean  beach.  The  pumping  works  will 
have  a  capacity  of  four  million  gallons  per  day,  and 
the  waste  water  will  be  utilized  in  sewer  flushing. 
The  board  of  supervisors,  last  Monday  evening, 
denied  the  club  a  franchise  to  supply  private  resi- 
dences with  salt  water  for  bathing  purposes,  but  this 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  original  plans  to  furnish 
the  club  with  water. 

The  third  Souther  Farm  sale  of  well-bred  colts  and 
fillies  and  good  road  and  carriage  animals  is  being 
much  talked  of  among  lovers  of  horseflesh,  and  a 
large  attendance  is  assured,  no  matter  what  the  state 
of  the  weather,  for  every  one  will  be  looked  out  for 
if  it  rains.  The  catalogues  show  some  excellently 
bred  stock,  and  a  good  sale  is  to  be  expected.  The 
sale  will  be  conducted  at  the  Souther  Farm,  San 
Leandro,  on  Wednesday,  November  23d,  commen- 
cing at  ten  A.  M. 


"Our  New  Navy"  is  the  title  of  a  pretty  little 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  in 
which  the  White  Squadron  is  described  in  a  few 
pages  of  text,  with  excellent  pictures  of  the  cruisers 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Netuark,  San 
Francisco,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  and  Boston,  the 
gunboat  Yorktown,  the  dispatch-boat  Dolphin,  and 
the  dynamite-cruiser  Vesuvius,  and  a  plan  of  the 
United  States  ship  Monterey,     Price,  fifty  cents. 


Doctors  ?     Pshaw  !     Take  Beecham's  Pills. 


Martin  <x  Ingalsbe,  dealers  in  wall  decorations  and 
draperies,  and  Bruce  Porter,  designer  in  stained 
glass,  are  moving  from  their  former  store  at  502 
Sutter  Street  to  the  new  building  at  715  Sutter  Street, 
where  they  will  be  established  by  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 21  st. 


—  Mr.  M.  B.  Mihrans  collection  of  .Turk 
ish  rugs,  palace  embroideries,  etc.,  including  some  of 
the  handsomest  Oriental  art  goods  ever  brought  lo 
this  coast,  will  be  exhibited  at  Exchange  Hall,  16 
Post  Street,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November 
21st  and  22d,  and  will  be  sold  at  auction  by  William 
Butterficld,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  the  sale  commencing  at  eleven  o'clock 
each  morning. 

—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

3VE   A  H.  T   H  -A.  1  \ 

Instantaneous  Hit  of  Ferdinand  Schuetze,  Lizzie  Annan- 
dale,  Tillie  Salinger,  Ed.  N7.  Knight.  Geo.  Olmi. 


Monday,  November  21st, 
THE   QUEEN'S    LACE    HANDKERCHIEF  * 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


Maria  Kip Orphanage. 

A  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maria 
Kip  Orphanage,  for  the  Election  of  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  for  such  other  bus- 
iness as  may  come  "before  the  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  the  Diocesan  House.  731  Califor- 
nia Street,  on  MONDAY,  the  28tU  day  of 
NOVEMBER,  1893,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

E.  H.  RIXFORD,  Secretary. 


Martin  &  Ingalsbe  and  Bruce  Porter 

Will  Open  their  New  Building, 
715    SUTTER    STREET 

MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    21st. 


Xmas  Calendars 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

PERCY  L,.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Fine   Art  Auctioneers,  110   Montgomery  St, 

Auction  Daily  at  i  and  8  p.  m.,  commencing 

MONDAY,      -       NOVEMBER    14,    1892 

$100,000  STOCK  OF 

JAPANESE  CURIOS 

Consignment  direct  from  Japan,  comprising  thousands 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Valuable  Articles  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Entire  Collection  will  be  Sold  Without  Reserve  or 
Limit.  Chairs  provided  for  Ladies,  who  are  specially  in- 
vited. PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Terms  cash.  Auctioneers. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersized  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  :  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  '*s::-hu'h  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


113  GEARY 


S,  &  G.  GUMP'S 
ART    STORE 


Has  Removed  to  Above  Address. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 

AGENTS     FOR 

The  California  Line   of  Clipper  Skips  from 
New  York. 

TheCunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited) ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons"  Car-Wheels;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing  ;"Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjcn's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


CLOSING    OUT    SALE. 

WHITING'S  WRITING  PAPERS.     World-wide  Reputation  for  Quality. 

$1.00  and  .1*1.50  per  Quarter  Beam  Paper  and  125  Envelopes, 
in   Bonds,  Linens,  Parchments,  Vellums,  ete. 


225    POST    STREET,   SAN     FRANCISCO. 
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Holiday  Goods 

DON'T  DELAY  PURCHASING 

ft  Come  before  the  rush 

GOLDEriRULE 
BAZAAR. 

DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

~>  15 MARKETS!  Ann 
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PALACE  HOTEL, 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  F levators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centra] 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


PnnCC  ^■where  you  can  buy  30 
VnU  LlJ  J)  yarc*s  of  Challi,  in  good 
UUUUlv  style,  not  dark,  for$l.()0; 
cheap  for  quilts,  linings,  dresses,  any- 
thing— Z%c.f*  »»  r*C*  r*  where  you 
per  yard,  by  {  m  /  l|NN  can  buy  30- 
the  piece.  ^H-'L-h-'l~'  in.  Bedford 
Cords,  15  cent  quality,  Red-ground, 
Black-dot  or  Figure,  and  other  Shades, 
only  8  cents.  No  such^-*  »»  vm  «  « 
bargains     ever    offered. rjjjr JJ 

Send  for  Samples. \J.UL«i-'i~' 

where  you  can  buy  32-inch  Cretonnes, 
heavy,  figured,  for  chair  or  lounge 
covers,  or  curtains,  reduced  from  25  cts. 
to  12 jk  cts.— Do  Tell— Its  at  Smiths' 
Cash  Store,  414,  416,  418  Front  Street, 
S.  F.,  CaL 

SEND   FOR   LIST,    FREE 


THE     ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

"  How  prettily  this  theatre  is  decorated  !  "  "  Yes; 
it's  very  handsomely  papered  out  in  front." — Truth. 

A  hopeful  case:  Dottie — "Has  he  proposed?" 
Tattle — "No;  but  we've  just  had  a  severe  tiff." — 
Truth. 

He — "  How  formidable  that  war-ship  looks  in 
front!"  She — "Yes,  and  how  stern  behind." — 
Truth. 

He — "  As  a  woman  you  will  understand "     She 

— "  How  dare  you?     1  am  not  a  woman.     I  am  only 
a  girl." — Life. 

"Don't  you  and  Mawson  speak  any  more, 
Witherup?"  "Nope."  "Why  not?"  "He  sold 
me  a  horse  once." — Life. 

Husband — "  1  remember  the  lime  when  you  said 
you  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  on  earth."  Wife — 
"  Well,  1  didn't."—  Truth. 

Brace — ' '  Why  is  it  you  are  after  me  all  the  time  for 
that  bill?"  Tailor — "  I  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  can  be  dunned  to-day." — Truth. 

He  (letter  in  hand)— "  Humph  !  1  wish  Maud 
would  not  write  that  rectangular  hand.  I  can't  make 
out  whether  she  rejects  or  accepts  me." — Bazar. 

She — "Isn't  Miss  Manning  a  coy  little  thing?" 
He — "Yes.  Even  when  she  fainted  and  fell  in  my 
arms  last  night  she  blushed  like  a  peony." — Life. 

"  He  may  be  dull,  but  he  is  wealthy,  and  he  is 
certainly  very  attentive  to  you.  Does  he  say  noth- 
ing?" "Yes,  mamma;  every  time  he  talks." — 
Life. 

"Hallo,  Vanderloin,  some  of  your  people  coming 
in  on  this  train  ?"  "  Yes  ;  I'm  expecting  a  sister  of 
mine."  "Sister,  eh!  By  birth,  or  refusal?" — 
Truth. 

Friend  (at  private  ball) — "  Why  have  you  stationed 
the  orchestra  under  the  stairs  ?  "  Experienced  hostess 
— "  To  drown  the  noise  of  the  kissing." — New  York 
Weekly. 

"One  more  question,  sir,  before  you  begin!" 
"Well,  madam?"  "Is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
real  stones  from  false  ones  on  the  photo  ?  " — Lustige 
Blatter. 

Teacher — "Now,  my  boy,  tell  me  what  animals 
are  best  protected  by  Nature  from  the  ravages  of 
winter?"  My  boy — "  Those  that  live  on  the  line  of 
the  equator,  sir ! " — Puck. 

Shade  (at  the  gates  of  Sheol)— "  Is  my  wife  in 
there  ?"  Guard  (looking  up  recordj — "  What's  the 
name?"  Shade — "Smith."  Guard — "This  is  my 
busy  day.     Come  back  in  1992  !  " — Truth. 

Percy  Goosehead — "  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  blue- 
stocking—  some  girl  that  knows  more  than  I." 
Evelyn  Sparks — "  Why  don't  you  say  at  once  that 
you  mean  to  remain  a  bachelor  ?  " — Bazar. 

She  (to  artist)— "  So  that  is  your  Venus?"  He — 
"Yes."  How  do  you  like  it  ?  "  Slie — "Well,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  a  trifle  disappointed.  It  conveys  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  fashions  of  the  time." — Truth. 

Spiral  supposition:  She — "1  want  you  10  answer 
me  one  question  and  then  I  shall  feel  sure  of  you." 
He — "What  is  it,  darling?"  She — "  If  you  knew 
that  I  loved  you  as  much  as  you  do  me,  would  you 
love  me  as  much  as  I  do  you?" — Truth. 

Maud — "  I  heard  a  splendid  compliment  for  you 
last  night."  Ethel — "And  I  heard  one  for  you." 
Maud — "  Mr.  de  CJourcey  said  at  the  Joneses'  that 
you  were  the  most  elegant  woman  he  knew." 
Ethel  —  "My  mother  says  you  are  an  awfully 
heal  thy -looking  girl." — Bazar. 

Her  mother — "  If  you  had  deliberately  picked  out 
the  greatest  scapegrace  in  town,  Cora,  you  could  not 
have  become  engaged  to  a  more  disreputable  fellow." 
Cora — "But  my  patient,  trusting  love  will  reform 
him,  mamma."  Her  mother  (after  a  pause) — "  Per- 
haps, my  dear,  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  I 
had  let  you  read  a  few  French  novels,  after  all." — 
Truth. 

Parly  with  dog — "  Yer  see,  I  had  him  down,  wid 
my  foot  on  his  neck,  an'  I  could  ha'  kilt  him  den  an' 
dere,  when  his  wife  rushed  in  an"  begged  me  fer  ter 
spare  his  life.  I  wuz  jus'  goin'  ter  hit  her  a  clip, 
when  I  reckerlected  dat  it  wouldn't  do  to  strike  a 
woman,  so  I  shoved  her  up  agin  the  mantel-piece 
jus'  easy  enough  to  make  her  faint,  and  after  I  got 
her  pocket-book  I  lef'  the  house  widoul  molestin' 
her,  as  I  wanted  to  giv'  her  ter  understan'  dat  a 
feller  could  be  a  prize-fighter  an'  still  be  a  gentle- 
man."— Life. 

—         ■    ♦    • 

Wake  Them  Up  ! 

That's  what  should  be  done  with  the  kidneys 
when  they  grow  sleepy.  Their  inaction  precedes 
their  disease.  That  capital  diuretic.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  gives  exactly  the  right  impetus 
when  they  become  sluggish.  Use  it  and  keep  out 
of  danger,  for  you  are  "in  it  "  if  your  kidneys  don't 
act.  This  medicine  is  also  adapted  to  malarial  and 
rheumatic  ailments,  want  of  vigor,  and  iiregularity 
of  bowels,  liver,  and  stomach. 


The  San  Francisco  Whist  Club. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  new  San 
Francisco  Whist  Club  was  held  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  Building  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  which 
a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  by-laws 
adopted,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  names  signed  to 
the  roll,  and  the  following  officers  elected  : 

H.  Payot.  president;  Dr.  Gilbert,  first  vice-president; 
A.S.Howe,  second  vice-president;  Mrs,  Francis,  record- 
ing secretary  ;  Mrs.  Krebs,  corresponding  secretary  ;  A.  S. 
Baker,  treasurer;  governing  committee,  P.  J.  Tormey.  C. 
T.  Deane,  R.  Kendrick,  J.  E.  Reinstein,  S.  Dolliver,  H. 
Payot,  Dr.  Gilbert. 

The  club  starts  in  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
The  list  of  members,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
already  large,  and  many  applications  are  being  made 
to  the  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  and  to  the 
members  of  the  club.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
fhe  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  elegantly 
furnished  quarters  have  been  secured  in  the  library 
building,  on  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  Avenues. 
During  the  winter  classes  will  be  formed  for  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  players. 


New  Cook-Book  Free. 

The  Price  Baking  Powder  Co. ,  Chicago,  has  just 
published  its  new  cook-book,  called  "Table  and 
Kitchen,"  compiled  with  great  care.  Besides  con- 
taining over  500  receipts  for  all  kinds  of  pastry  and 
home  cookery,  there  are  valuable  hints  for  the  table 
and  kitchen,  showing  how  to  set  a  table,  how  to 
enter  the  dining-room,  etc.:  a  hundred  and  one  hints 
in  every  branch  of  the  culinary  art.  Cookery  of  the 
very  finest  and  richest  as  well  as  that  of  the  most 
economical  and  home-like  is  provided  for. 

"  Table  and  Kitchen  "  will  be  sent,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  lady  patron  sending  her  address  (name, 
town,  and  State),  plainly  given.  Postal  card  is  as 
good  as  a  letter.  Address,  Price  Baking  Powder  Co., 
184,  186,  and  188  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

(Mention  if  desired  in  German.) 


The  sale  of  real  estate  conducted  by  Baldwin  & 
Hammond  in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  last  Thurs- 
day was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
city.  The  property  offered  consisted  of  thirty-six 
lots,  belonging  to  Andrew  McCreary  and  the  estate 
of  the  late  John  Sullivan,  situated  on  improved 
streets  near  the  pan-handle  of  the  park  and  easily 
accessible  by  cable  cars,  and  was  valued  before  the 
sale  at  5125,000.  Six  lots  on  the  catalogue  were 
withdrawn  by  the  owners  before  the  sale,  and  the  re- 
maining thirty  brought  an  aggregate  sum  of  597.300- 


A  Social  Manual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176.  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately  -  tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


Briggs — "Just  for  a  joke,  1  told  Miss  Elderly,  the 
other  day,  that  when  she  laughed  it  was  all  I  could 
do  not  to  kiss  her."  Griggs — "What  happened?" 
Briggs — "The  next  time  I  saw  her  she  had  hys- 
terics."— Life. 

For  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  other  liver 
affections,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  best. 


Sickness  Among  Children, 
Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.     Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Kodaks  reduced  to  $6.00,  $8.50,  510.00. 
515.00,  525.00.  Photographic  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies. Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  LV  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  The  etching  and  picture  departments 
at  Gumps'  new  art-store,  113  Geary  Street,  are  now 
open  to  the  public. 

—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5   Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  chHdren  while  teething. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


DCLXXX1V.  —  Bill     of    Fare     for    Thanksgivine, 

November  24,  189a. 

Clams  on  the  Shell. 

Clear  Soup. 

Fried  Flounders.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland.     Boiled  Hominy. 

Fillet  of  Beef  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Stuffed  Peppers.     Green  Peas. 

Orange  Sherbet. 

Roast-Bronze  Turkey.   Oyster  Dressing.   Cranberry  Sauce. 

Celery  Salad. 

Cheese. 

Mince  Pie.     Strawberry  Ice-Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Wines. 

Coffee. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
lo  the  factory,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  OPERA-GLASSES,    WITH    ATTACHED    HANDLES, 

in  pearl  and  aluminum.     Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  Nov.  31st  and  22d 

GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 

Oriental     Art    Splendors 

At  Exchange  Hall,  16  Post  St. 


M.  B.  MIBKAN'S 

Splendid   Collection,   in  five  big  shipments, 

direct  from  Constantinople, 

TUKKISH  RUGS, 

PALACE  EMBROIDERIES, 

Carved  Inlaid  Furniture, 
Curtains,  Silk  Draperies, 

Zoaff  Jackets,  Vests,  Suits,  etc. 

—  WILL    Ht   OFFERED  — 

-:-    -A.T      .A.TXC  TXOKT  -:- 

Only  on  "Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

and  Saturday,  Nov.  23d  to  26th, 

at  11  A.  M.  each  day. 

This  being  his  only  and  last  sale  in  this  year,  all  his 
patrons  and  the  public  arc  cordially  invited  to  participate 
in  the  sale,  which  will  be  the  biggest  ever  held  in  this  city. 
Now  is  the  chance  to  buy  acceptable  Xmas  presents.  On 
Thursday,  the  twenty-fifih,  especially,  a  big  lot  of  Slippers 
will  be  given  away  at  30  cents  a  pair.  No  lady  should  be 
without  them. 

WM.  BtJTTERFIELD,  Auctioneer. 


GED.H.FULLERDESK CO. 

/WIUrA£TUR£Z. 

mMlBANK.  OFFICE 

■/KKiD 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
£38-340  MIS5I0HST. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND, 
10  Montgomery  Street. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and     Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA ,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Mulchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

Mine.  ELLEN  COURSEN  ROECKEL, 

Has  resumed  instruction  and  Is  prepared  to 
accept  engagement*  for  Song  Recitals. 
Vocal  Rooms  at  new  residence, 

1429  BUSH  STREET, 

Below  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  INK  CONSUMER 


THERE  JS  NOT  AN  ACCOUNTANT 
THERE  IS  NOT  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


That  would  not  adopt  the  Davis 
Automatic  Inkstand  exclu- 
sively if  they  fully  realized  its  econ- 
omy of  ink,  pens,  and  time. 
Who  would  not  use  the  Davis  Au- 
tomatic Inkstand  exclusively 
if  he  hut  appreciated  its  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  saving  of  time. 
Having  occasion  to  use  an  inkstand 
at  home,  who  would  be  without  the 
Davis  Automatic  Inkstand 
if  he  or  she  but  knew  that  it  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  keeps  the  ink 
pure  and  fluid  until  used. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  tortoise-shell  and  silver, 
with  chains.     Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642   Market  St. 


Guaranteed  to  pay  for  themselves    each  year   In  the   saving  of  ink  and  pens.     ThtB  alone 
is  one  hundred  per  cent,  annually  on   the   investment.     Sold  on  approval. 

Car-    G-.    "^TIOHISON"    <fe    OO. T  3  and  5  Front  Street,  '■ 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Llg lit-Running  TJOIVIBSTIC 

always  First,  always  Bent. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  It  Is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS.  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 


Capital 

Surplus       ...      

Undivided    Profits 


.£3,000,000  00 

..   1,000,000  00 

3  317.485   11 


September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mouxton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  ."rankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,000,000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wads  worth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors ; 
Geo.     W,    Scott,    President;    W,    W.    Van    Ak&dale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobndge.    D.   W.   Earl.  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

Citv  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street. 401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  tor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


I  "RIGATING  PUMPS, 
STEAM   ENGINES 

BOILERS, 

Complete  Power  and 
Pumping  Plants. 

LOW  PRICES.  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
WRITE    TOR   CIRCULARS. 

Byron  Jackson,  san  Francisco. 


(Egtabltshed  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW*  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING   ORDERS  A  .SPECIALTY. 
39  Cliiy  St.,  San    l'railclnco.         Telephone  No.  35 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY   ! 

Our  Home-Made  Hread 

,xnow  lnl  who,  until  they 

<aveil..  lri.il.  in:ick  their  own  I  .r...  1  I     .     V.-iprr. 

THY  IT! 

Wedding  Partial  supplied  with  nil  the 

Delfeaele.. 

We  ilrliv..  In  San   i, i. . ...  Oakland,   Ma and 

Bcntdo) 

%,;1 "'•-     «00    ■>)>■   St.,    s„n  I'lninUi-.i. 

„   .  •>?■"•   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

'■V     A  '  '  ■  vry  l..wii.      S,.|i,l  f.,niriiil.,K 

AS  111:1  H  a'   I  ll:l(.llT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

iiniic  htkI  Bohool 

FURNITURE, 

Rl  II  1  HAIRS 

0.  I".  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poat  and   Stockton  Bta.,  8.  F, 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  LbVISON.  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Duttov,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Favmonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


ICiABC 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

I  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  the 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.*  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
canon  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  to  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  title  is  perfect — United  States  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
feet  of  volcanic  lava.  The  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $12,000  to  $15* ,000,  which  includes  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  references,  etc.,  address  "MINER.,"  care  The  Argonaut,   San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPER      TH-A-lXr      BARB      TeiHE. 


HARTMAN    WIRE    PANEL    FENCE. 

Double  the  Strength  of  any  oiher  fence;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  Harmless  to 
Stock,  a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.  Write  for  prices.  De- 
scriptive Circular,  and  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  of  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  Flexible  Wire  Mai-,  etc  HARTMAN  MFG    lO,   BEAVER   FALLS,  PA. 

T    D   GANSE,  Gen'l  Western  Sales  Agt..  50S  Slate  St.,  Chicago.        33T  Always  mention  this  paper 


<   IUKCF  &  CO.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Agents  tor  Alameda  Countv 
BAKER    &.    HAMILTON.        -       -       SAN     FRANCISCO. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1893 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall #7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tr!buue(Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.150 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.150 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wlde-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The   Argonaut  and   the  English  Illustrated   Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 0.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One   Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  ltlack wood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  ttie  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Ufe  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. , 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and    DemOrOBt'S   Family   Magazine  for  One    Year,   by  Mall 5.00 

The   Argonaut  and   Current  Literature  for   One  Year,   by   Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut   and    the  Nineteenth   Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,   by  Mall. 7.25 

The   Argonaut   and   the   Argosy  for  One  Year,   by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut   anil    the  Review  of    Reviews  for  One  Year,   by  Mall    5. CO 

The  Argonaut  ami    Llpplnoott'S  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by   Mall 5.50. 

The   Argonaut  and   the   North    American   Review  for  One  Year,   by  Mall 7.50 


Thin  offer  Is  not   open   to  residents  of  San   FraueUro  mid   Oakland.     In  those  cities  the 

Argonaut  I t  delivered  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  In   the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 

we  do  11    t  wish  to  Interfere. 


Perfecting  Folder 


FOR  SALE. 


In  consequence  of  the  present  facilities  in 
our  Press  Room  being  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  our  large  and  increasing  circu- 
lation, the  Argonaut  is  having  constructed 
for  it  in  the  Fast  the  latest  improved  per- 
fecting machinery  for  working  oft-  its  edi- 
tion. This  will  be  in  our  Press  Room  in  a 
few  weeks.     We  oner  for  sale  the 

Lloyd    Perfecting   Folding 
Machine 

Now  used  in  turning  oft*  the  Argonaut.  The 
machine  will  handle  a  sheet  as  large  as 
32  x  46.  It  folds,  pastes,  trims,  and  delivers 
2,000  perfected  copies  per  hour.  It  is  In 
first-class  order,  as  the  excellence  of  the 
present  work  done  on  the  Argonaut  will 
show.  The  machine  can  be  seen  running 
at  the 

ARGONAUT    PRESS    ROOMS 

213   Grant  Avenue. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


iONESTEUL     cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


Fo-~rinti?E !  401-403  Sansome  St. 


and  Wrapping, 


GLADDING,  McBEAN    &    CO.. 

MANUFACTURER^ 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE    FIRE    PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY    PIPE. 

DRAIN  TILE.   ETC.,   ETC 
1358    «r    I  3601  MARKET  STREET     S.  F. 


ASK      H71  O  R 

The    Select    White     Wines    from     the     Cali- 
fornia Sauterne  District. 

CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

Case  12  quart  bottles. 

Cream  of  Sauterne #7.50 

Grand  vln  Sauterne 5.00 

Hock 6.00 

Riesling 4.50 

Sillery  Rose,  "Champagne   Grapes" 5.00 

They  will  be  found  at  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Ask  for  Chateau  Bellevue  Clarets 

1887,  1888.  1880,  1S00,  1891  vintages. 

CARKRNKT.   BURGUNDY, 

ROUSSII.Ii ON,  ZINFANDEL 

PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  VINTAGE 

Orders   large   or   small,  directed   to  the  winery,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  and  delivered  at  residence    in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 
A.   DUVALL,  Llvemiore,  Cal. 
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Die  Mo  n  are  A  °f 

§reakfas+  foods 
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lislted  every  -week  at  No.  zij  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  1  six  mont/is,  $2.25  ;  three  months,  $ '/jo; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
•within  the  Postal  Union,  Sf.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
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the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  tJieir  addresses  clianged 
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Anthony  Comstock  has  been  making  himself  active  again, 
and  New  York  has  gone  into  the  customary  fit  of  exaspera- 
tion. New  York  has  good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  Com- 
stock, not  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  implies.  If  he 
were  not  needed,  he  would  not  exist,  and  if  much  of  the 
work  he  has  done  were  not  necessary  work,  he  would  not 
have  had  the  warm  support  these  twenty  years  of  the  moral 
and  religious  elements  of  the  vile  community  wherein  he 
performs  his  unpleasant  functions.  It  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  sensibilities  of  all  clean-minded  people  if  these  func- 
tions could  be  draped  in  secrecy  ;  but  publicity  is  an  unavoid- 
able incident  of  the  Comstock  calling.  We  speak  of  New 
York  as  a  vile  community,  and  such  it  is  beyond  any  other 
in  America.  Politically,  its  rottenness  is  a  national  scandal ; 
its  masses  of  cosmopolitan  ignorance,  dirt,  and  crime,  whence 
Tammany  derives  its  power,  are  paralleled  nowhere  else. 
But  it  is  not  these  reeking  colonies  of  deported  Irish,  Italians, 
Sicilians,  Russian  Jews,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  the  savages 
of  civilization  generally  that  we  have  in  mind  just  now.  It 
is  the  vileness  at  the  upper  end  of  the  social  scale  that 
Anthony  Comstock  has  drawn  attention  to  by  his  proceedings 
against  a  type  of  weekly  journal  which  can  find  a  paying 


clientele  in  no  American  city  save  New  York.  There  are 
scandal-mongering,  sewer-fishing  newspapers  in  plenty  else- 
where, of  course,  but  they  appeal  for  patronage  to  the  coarse- 
minded  mob  and  not  to  the  well-to-do  and  educated,  they 
being  as  bad  in  style  as  foul  in  matter,  whereas  the  salacious 
New  York  weeklies  employ  clever,  if  depraved,  pens,  and 
garnish  the  nastiness  of  their  letter-press  with  a  dainty  dress- 
ing of  pictures  whose  art,  diabolical  though  it  be,  compels 
admiration.  There  is  nothing  like  them  outside  of  Paris. 
New  York,  indeed,  much  resembles  Paris  in  some  aspects — 
needless  to  say,  not  in  the  brilliant  intellectuality  and  joyous- 
ness  of  the  French  city,  but  in  its  pervading  animality.  In 
our  metropolis  there  is,  happily,  the  ballasting  American 
good  sense,  industry,  and  respectability  of  the  healthful 
middle  class,  but  the  people  who  have  too  much  money  and 
leisure  are  altogether  Latin  in  their  morals.  They  are 
wanting  utterly,  though,  in  that  vivacity  and  frivolity  which 
rob  the  Frenchman's  defiance  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  brutality.  When  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  goes  in  for  vice,  he  takes  it  seriously  in  spite  of 
himself,  with  the  result  that  he  becomes  gross  instead  of 
gay,  loathsome  as  well  as  reprehensible.  New  York — alone 
among  our  cities,  as  yet — has  a  leisure  class,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that,  when  progress  in  accumulation  shall  supply 
other  towns  with  idle  rich,  the  lines  of  development  will  be 
the  same.  New  York  is  so  near  France  and  England,  com- 
munication is  so  swift  and  constant,  that  the  life  of  the  city, 
and  most  notably  its  social  life,  has  been  profoundly  affected. 
The  war  gave  rise  to  great  fortunes  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  money-making  opportunities  of  the  metropolis 
proved  a  magnet  that  attracted  to  it  the  new-rich  of  the 
'6o's,  precisely  as  the  financially  and  socially  ambitious  are 
at  present  drawn  thither.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  war- 
time millionaires  have  sons  and  daughters  of  their  own  now. 
These  two  generations  set  the  pace  for  others,  and  the 
American  tradition  that  idleness  is  blameworthy,  if  not  dis- 
reputable, has  been  lost.  This  plutocracy,  which  envies  and 
admires  the  aristocracies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
copies  tneir  worst  phases  only.  Hence  the  social  prodigal- 
ity, ostentation,  and  unrelieved  vulgarity  of  fashionable  New 
York.  The  plutocracy  is  denied  the  inspiration  and  re- 
straint of  lineage,  title,  and  fixed  caste.  Dancing,  eating, 
drinking,  and  display  engage  it  wholly.  Its  outside  is  all 
there  is  of  it — all  that  will  bear  particularization,  that  is. 
Opulence  and  leisure,  undisciplined  by  religion,  family 
pride,  or  ethics  consisting  of  more  than  weakened  conven- 
tional impressions  holding  over  from  humbler  days,  can  not 
but  breed  license.  The  domestic  scandals  which  affront 
decorum  so  frequently  are  the  inevitable  fruit  of  this  mind- 
less existence,  to  which  duty  is  unknown. 

The  male  wearies  sooner  than  the  female  of  the  relatively 
mild  excitements  of  the  fashionable  career,  and  seeks 
stronger  pleasures.  Hence  it  comes  that  a  race  of  young 
men  peculiar  to  New  York  is  encountered  by  the  thousand 
on  the  promenades,  in  the  clubs,  the  cafe's,  on  the  race- 
tracks, and  wherever  else  cards,  drink,  and  their  accompani- 
ments are  to  be  had.  These  young  men  are  not  wanting 
in  natural  ability.  They  are  much  the  superiors  of  their 
fathers  in  education.  Well-dressed,  well-mannered,  good- 
humored,  luxurious,  bored,  they  saunter  through  their  days 
and  throw  away  their  health  and  fortune  after  dark.  But  for 
the  absence  of  the  spur  of  need,  most  of  them  would  have 
cut  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world.  Without  this  incentive 
and  not  being  so  well  endowed  with  brains  as  to  render  a 
career  of  some  sort  an  intellectual  necessity,  they  are  desti- 
tute of  ambition,  and,  naturally  taking  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, become  mere  rout's,  gamblers,  and  drunkards.  Their 
faces  sadden.  Native  intelligence  and  amiability  are  over- 
laid with  the  fat  of  laziness,  the  weariness  of  self-indul- 
gence, and  the  hopelessness  of  satiety.  The  beast  within 
that  every  man  must  hold  in  leash,  if  he  would  escape  deg- 
radation, is  about  all  that  remains  of  these  hapless  New 
Yorkers,  who  marry  when  they  are  worn  out,  whose  cynicism 
and  habits  make  respect  for  the  conjugal  tie  seem  a  primi- 
tive and  absurd  virtue,  and  who  leave  the  world  in  the  end 
rather  glad  that  the  rest  of  the  yawning  must  be  done  by 


their  sons.  It  is  for  these  men  chiefly  that  the  weekly  papers, 
which  transgress  even  the  Comstock  standard  of  decency, 
are  published — for  them  and  the  women  of  their  class. 
These  women  do  not  in  conduct  match  their  brothers  ;  but 
in  mind  and  taste  they  are  true  sisters — ladies  of  the  caste 
whose  existence  palliates  the  libel  that  "  every  woman  is  a 
rake  at  heart."  The  seizure  of  an  occasional  issue  of 
these  prints,  more  indecent  than  usual,  or  the  prosecu- 
tion and  fining  of  the  publishers,  will  not  avail  to 
purify  them,  for  they  are,  like  Comstock  himself,  but 
symptoms  of  a  social  disease  that  permeates  New  York — a 
disease  whose  roots  are  too  deeply  sunk  to  be  torn  up  by  any 
society  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  The  prospect  for  the 
cure,  or  even  the  amelioration,  of  this  disease  is  not  encour- 
aging. The  first  requisite  of  reform  is  a  perception  of  the 
evil  to  be  removed,  and  the  blindness  of  the  respectable 
press  of  New  York  to  the  lubricity  of  its  environment  is  as 
amazing  as  it  is  disheartening.  This  blindness  is  primarily 
due  to  the  deadening  effect  of  familiarity,  but  more  to  that 
village-like  conceit  which  enfeebles  the  New  York  mind. 
Because  the  city  is  large,  the  assumption  is  made  that  it  is 
great,  whereas  mere  numbers  may  mean  but  a  multiplication 
of  unlovely  entities.  This  numerical  overgrowth  of  New 
York  induces  the  parochial  spirit — that  absorption  in  local 
affairs,  that  proneness  to  measure  the  importance  of  things 
by  their  nearness  or  farness — which  has  ever  made  the  self- 
centred,  hamlet-inhabiting  yokel  so  diverting.  Even  as  the 
cockney,  when  he  travels  abroad,  decides  that  what  he 
sees  in  other  lands  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  follows  or 
departs  from  the  British  model,  so  the  New  York  journal 
unconsciously  accepts  its  city  as  the  standard  of  excellence, 
and  is  thereby  incapacitated  from  either  seeing,  hearing,  or 
smelling  the  truth  when  the  truth  would  disturb  this  easy 
method  of  arriving  at  j  udgment.  Surely  one  would  think  that 
even  the  most  complacent  New  Yorker,  whose  eyes  are  in 
order  and  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  normal,  should  be 
saved  from  the  illusion  that  his  city  is  handsome  or  clean, 
yet  the  World  not  long  ago  actually  spoke  in  perfect  gravity 
of  "  our  beautiful  metropolis  ! "  If  the  staring  brick  and 
stone  and  streets  of  the  material  city  are  thus  transfigured  to 
the  home  eye  by  the  lense  of  provincial  vanity,  what  hope  is 
there  that  its  moral  vileness  will  impinge  upon  the  home  con- 
sciousness and  rouse  it  to  the  need  for  better  things  ?  New 
York  is  in  a  bad  way,  however  it  may  be  viewed,  politically, 
socially,  or  morally,  and  it  is  a  question  if  in  all  the  earth 
there  is  another  spot  upon  which  Satan  can  look  with  such 
completely  rounded  satisfaction. 

While  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  States  of  the  South  give 
the  Northern  Democracy  positive  and  unwavering  Demo- 
cratic support,  the  tangible  success  and  decisive  victories  of 
the  party  must  be  won  at  the  North.  The  late  election  has 
strikingly  demonstrated  the  actual  source  from  which  the 
Democratic  party  derives  its  ability  to  achieve  victory  in 
national  elections.  It  is  the  alien  vote.  This  vote  is  stub- 
bornly directed  to  the  prejudice  of  American  interests  and 
stolidly  antagonizes  American  principles  of  government.  It 
is  the  Grecian  horse  which  the  Tammany  Ulysses  has  per- 
suaded the  native-born  of  the  besieged  country  to  drag 
within  the  walls. 

An  aggregate  of  four  hundred  thousand  votes  was  polled 
in  the  Northern  States  at  the  late  election  by  aliens  natural- 
ized since  1888.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  was  rushed  through  the  facile  naturalization  mills, 
run  upon  the  Tammany  plan,  during  the  current  year,  in  the 
few  months  preceding  the  election,  and  many  of  them  were 
freshly  arrived  steerage  emigrants,  as  fit  for  powder  as  were 
Falstaff's  recruits,  and  equally  qualified  as  voters.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  them  could  not  speak  English  ;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  constitution,  had  no  respect  for  the  laws. 
Still,  they  were  readily  sworn  through  the  courts,  as  of 
"good  morals  and  worthy,"  invested  with  the  sacred  fran- 
chise of  American  citizenship,  and  forthwith  armed  with  the 
ballot  to  vote  the  Tammany-ordered  ticket  by  which  to 
kill  the  Republican  vote  of  a  veteran  of  native  birth. 
Over    sixty  thousand  of  these  alien    voters  were  deported 
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from  Europe,  many  of  them  fugitives  from  the  land 
of  their  nativity,  refugees  from  the  cholera  or  other  pes- 
tilence ;  they  were  manufactured  as  raw  material  into 
job-lot  American  citizens,  in  the  courts  of  the  Empire 
City  and  the  Empire  State — fitting  designations  to  remind 
them  of  the  home  despotism— and  all  are  reckoned  in  the 
count  for  Cleveland  and  free  trade.  Likewise  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  in  Milwaukee  and  Detroit,  and  other  large 
cities  in  which  aliens  swarm  and  dominate  ;  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  in  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  Dakotas,  quite  throughout  the  West 
and  North- West,  in  the  States  which  qualify  the  alien  resi- 
dent of  a  few  months  or  of  one  year  as  an  eligible  voter, 
and  in  which  naturalization  is  a  superfluous  court  process 
and  practically  a  fiction  of  the  law— in  all  of  these  cities 
and  States  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  was  polluted  by  this 
alien  horde,  and  the  majesty  of  American  citizenship  was 
degraded.  "Americans  to  rule  America"  is  an  abandoned 
moito — a  rejected  plan  of  home  rule.  The  spirit  of  Tam- 
many stalks  the  republic.  Free  trade  and  wild-cat  banks 
will  succeed  to  the  protected,  prosperous,  and  redeemed 
land  which  a  Lincoln  renewed  with  greater  glory  and  Repub- 
lican administration  has  raised  to  loftiest  credit 

Free  trade  drags  low  wages  in  its  train.  "  Tariff  reform" 
will  cheapen  labor.  Immigration  will  decline.  That  which 
drew  as  a  poultice  will  pain  like  a  blister.  With  the  return 
of  Republican  administration,  when  the  spasm  of  free  trade 
shall  have  prostrated  the  country,  the  evil  spirit  of  alien 
domination  will  be  exorcised,  and  again  the  genius  of 
American  institutions  will  rehabilitate  the  Union.  With 
amended  laws  —  the  prohibition  of  pestilent  immigration, 
radical  reform  of  the  naturalization,  and  restoration  of  sound 
systems  of  tariff  and  revenue,  of  money  and  currency — the 
period  of  prosperity  will  be  resumed. 


During  the  last  week  no  less  than  three  tales  of  dramatic 
divorces  have  been  telegraphed  from  the  East  to  California. 
The  conjugal  woes  of  actors  and  actresses  are  a  staple  topic 
of  newspaper  comment.  Almost  every  paper  one  picks  up 
contains  an  account  of  some  actor  who  has  left  his  wife,  or 
some  actress  who  has  left  her  husband.  It  would  seem  as 
though  there  was  something  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
which  was  irreconcilable  with  domestic  felicity,  and  as 
though  the  pursuit  of  high  art  provoked  rebellion  against 
conventional  rules.  The  musician,  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
actor  rise  superior  to  the  commonplace  laws  which  bind  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  the  butcher  and  the  baker ;  they 
soar  above  the  doctrines  of  monogamy  and  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  claim  the  privilege  of  genius — to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. The  practice  involves  inconveniences — to  themselves 
and  to  the  society  in  which  they  move.  But  it  is  so  seductive 
that  it  is  quite  generally  adopted — so  much  so  that  a  leading 
actor  who  leads  a  correct  domestic  life,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, is  singled  out  as  deserving  of  especial  commendation. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession  are  exposed  to  temptations  which  people 
in  more  prosaic  callings  escape.  A  handsome  actress,  with 
a  fine  figure  and  presence,  is  seen  by  a  thousand  men  where 
an  equally  attractive  woman  in  private  life  is  seen  by  ten. 
The  glamour  of  the  stage  accentuates  her  good  points. 
She  makes  up  so  as  to  show  herself  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  certain  roles  she  can  venture  on  revelations  which  in 
private  life  propriety  forbids.  Thus  her  chances  of  captur- 
ing a  victim  of  her  bow  and  spear  in  the  bonds  of  lawful 
matrimony,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  happen,  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  her  equally  charming  sister  who  blooms  in  the 
demi-jour  of  a  drawing-room  ;  and  in  like  manner,  after  her 
prisoner  is  secured  in  his  cell,  her  temptations  to  resume  the 
chase  in  quest  of  other  captives  are  more  frequent. 

That  which  is  true  of  actresses  is  equally  true  of  actors. 
A  young  fellow  with  an  erect  carriage,  a  good  leg,  and  bright 
eyes  is  seen  and  admired  by  a  thousand  women  where  an 
equally  handsome  young  fellow  in  a  business  office  is  not 
noticed  by  a  dozen.  We  had  here  the  other  day,  in  T. 
Henry  French's  troupe,  a  good-looking  singer  named  Hayden 
Coffin.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  an  American  dentist 
settled  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  Cornwall  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  London.  Near  the  dentist  lived  an  elderly 
citizen  named  Randcgger,  who  had  made  a  fortune,  and,  hav- 
ing retired  from  business,  tempted  fate  by  marrying  a  young 
and  pretty  wife.  The  eyes  of  Hayden  Coffin  and  Mrs. 
Randegger  met ;  and  one  fine  morning  old  Mr.  Randegger 
found  himself  alone  in  his  house.  His  pretty  wife  had  fled. 
She  procured  an  American  divorce  and  last  week  married 
Hayden  Coffin. 

At  the  feet  of  Singer  Coffin  the  girls  of  San  Francisco 
fell  down  in  mute  adoration.  When  he  rolled  his  fine  eyes 
they  palpitated.  When  he  closed  them  they  were  thrilled. 
Such  was  their  frenzy  that  they  made  him  the  star,  and  excited 
a  keen  indignation  in  the  adipose  bosom  of  the  overblown 
prir-<i  donna. 

When  the  Attic  philosopher  contemplates  the  gorgeous  be- 


ings who  inhabit  the  stage,  and  notes  their  fascination  for  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  he  is  inclined  to  wonder  rather  at  the 
moderation  of  the  votaries  of  Thespis  than  at  their  social 
ravages.  They  might  do  so  much  more  mischief  than  they 
do.  There  is  hardly  a  pretty  actress  or  a  fine  young  actor  who 
does  not  receive  daily  amorous  missives.  Harry  Montague 
never  read  love-letters  from  strange  girls.  He  had  a  trunk 
into  which  he  threw  them  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  their 
purport ;  sometimes,  when  the  scented  paper  and  the  deli- 
cate superscription  revealed  their  nature,  he  tossed  them  in 
without  opening  them.  Every  now  and  then  he  was  re- 
minded that  his  trunk  was,  in  fact,  a  magazine  of  high  ex- 
plosives ;  his  conscience  then  pricked  him,  and  he  held  an 
auto-da-f<!  in  which  many  a  silly  girl's  reputation  was  saved 
by  the  flames. 

When  the  bull-fighter  Frascuelo,  the  idol  of  Madrid,  died 
in  that  city,  not  long  ago,  of  a  wound  from  the  horns  of  a 
bull,  he  left  behind  him  a  trunk.  This  trunk  was  filled  with 
letters — letters  from  ladies — love-letters  from  ladies.  Senora 
Frascuelo,  being  of  a  thrifty  temperament,  and  not  jealous 
nunc  pro  tunc,  disposed  of  the  valuable  documents  to  a 
syndicate  of  blackmailers.  These  gentry  realized  a  large 
sum  from  their  speculation.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  Madrid  families  about  that  time,  and  a  number  of 
high-born  and  beautiful  Madrilefias  left  town  till  it  blew  over. 

Does  Paterfamilias  ever  feel  uneasy  when  he  hears  his 
girls  raving  over  some  stage  Apollo  ?  Does  the  average 
American  middle-aged  husband — who  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly 
bald,  round-shouldered,  rather  dyspeptic,  and  subject  to 
maladies  so  unromantic  as  rheumatism — does  he  ever 
tremble  when  the  wife  of  his  bosom  keeps  her  opera-glass 
fixed  steadily  upon  the  handsome  hero,  and  sighs  slightly 
when  she  turns  and  looks  at  him  ?  Does  he  ?  Well,  if  he 
does,  he  never  would  admit  it. 


It  is  fortunate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America 
permits  the  press  to  give  some  news  of  its  official  proceed- 
ings. To  be  sure,  the  censorship  is  very  rigid,  and  the  in- 
hibition of  editorial  criticism  is  generally  obeyed  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  church's  close  supervision  of  our  daily  newspapers 
confers  on  the  public  one  great  advantage — we  can  count  on 
such  news  as  is  admitted  to  print  being  precisely  of  the 
character  desired  by  the  censors.  The  punishment  that 
would  overtake  a  journal  venturing  to  take  liberties  with  the 
sacred  outgivings  would  be  certain  and  severe.  The  Irish 
subscriber  would  stop  his  paper,  under  direction,  the  Irish 
advertiser  withdraw  his  patronage,  and  the  Irish  voter,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  cast  his  free  and  intelligent  ballot 
against  the  political  party  represented  by  the  recalcitrant 
print.  Hence  the  news  comes  to  us  pure  from  its  holy 
source,  and  undefined  by  the  guesses,  or  imaginings,  or  literary 
dressing  of  the  secular  reporter.  The  annual  conference  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of  the  United  States,  held 
this  month  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Patrick  Corrigan, 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  presided  over  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  and  attended  by  Archbishop  Satolli, 
legate  from  Rome,  met  behind  closed  doors,  and  the  only 
language  used,  we  are  told,  was  Latin.  Previous  to  the 
meeting,  the  press  received  on  its  knees  an  announcement  of 
the  contemplated  results  of  the  council  on  the  school  ques- 
tion, as  follows  : 

First — The  autonomy  of  denominational  schools  ;  that  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  right  to  choose  one's  own  teachers,  but  only  among 
those  who  have  qualified  before  a  State  or  mixed  board. 

Second — The  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  school-room  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular  inspectors. 

Third — Establishing  the  right  of  municipal  officers  to  examine  schools 
in  their  secular  branches. 

Fourth — The  support  of  the  schools  by  the  civil  power  and  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  by  it,  or  at  least  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  school  tax  paid  by  the  parents. 

Only  on  these  conditions,  it  is  expected,  will  the  majority  of  arch- 
bishops entertain  the  proposition  to  accept  aid  from  the  State,  and  they 
will  simply  ask  so  much  per  capita  of  allowance  for  children  in  State- 
assisted  schools,  and  in  return  will  concede  the  right  of  the  State  to  ex- 
amine pupils  and  teachers  In  the  secular  branches,  and  to  pay  for  the 
instruction  given  in  purely  secular  directions. 

The  cool  impudence  of  all  this  would  be  annoying  had  it 
not  been  made  familiar  by  repetition.  It  is,  of  course,  simply 
the  old  contention  of  the  church  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
plunge  its  greedy  hands  into  the  public  school  fund  and  take 
from  it  all  that  has  been  paid  in  by  Roman  Catholics,  with 
as  much  more  as  it  may  be  able  to  grasp.  The  insolence  of 
the  language  is  characteristic — what  the  church  will  "  enter- 
tain," the  conditions  it  will  "  accept "  in  a  treaty  with  the 
State,  what  it  will  "  concede,"  and  the  like,  as  if  itself  and 
the  government  were  co-equal  powers  in  the  republic.  At 
this  day  it  is  scarcely  needed  to  argue  the  point  of  school- 
fund  division.  The  usefulness,  the  existence  of  the  State 
system  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  fund.  The  pre- 
tended question  of  justice  involved  in  requiring  a  citizen  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  to  which  he  does 
not  send  his  children  is  the  same  as  that  involved  in  com- 
pelling the  sedentary  citizen  to  contribute  for  the  building 


and  repair  of  roads  which  he  never  uses.  The  general  good 
is  the  complete  justification.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
chooses  to  have  separate  schools,  that  is  its  privilege,  but 
these  schools  should  be  under  strict  State  supervision,  no 
matter  what  conditions  the  church  may  be  "willing"  to 
"concede"  or  what  "propositions"  it  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  "entertain."  As  the  children  who  attend  these 
parochial  schools  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  republic,  the  gov- 
ernmental supervision  should  go  to  two  objects  :  First,  of 
keeping  up  of  secular  instruction  to  the  public-school  standard, 
and,  second,  the  prohibition  of  such  teaching  as  does  not 
conform  to  the  facts  of  history  or  which  is  unpatriotic  in  its 
tendencies.  The  church  should  be  held  to  as  severe  an  ac- 
countability in  the  matter  of  instruction  as  the  public-schools. 

The  conference,  after  completing  its  labors,  gave  out  but  a 
scanty  report  of  its  conclusions,  accompanied  by  the  intima- 
tion, however,  that  more  might  be  vouchsafed,  if  expedient. 
A  resolution,  urging  the  erection  of  additional  schools,  was 
adopted,  and  another  reading  thus  : 

Resolved,  That  as  to  children  who  at  present  do  not  attend  Catholic 
schools,  we  direct  in  addition  that  provisions  be  made  for  them  by 
Sunday-schools,  and  also  by  instructions  on  some  other  day  or  days  of 
the  week,  and  by  urging  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Christian 
doctrine  in  their  home.  Both  Sunday  and  week-day  schools  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and  by  intelligent  lay  teach- 
ers, and,  when  possible,  by  members  of  religious  orders. 

That  is  not  seriously  objectionable.  If  parents  wish  to 
place  their  offspring  in  schools  officered  by  priests,  and, 
therefore,  inherently  incapable  of  imparting  as  good  a 
secular  education  as  is  given  in  the  public  schools,  that  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  children — a  misfortune,  however,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  mitigate  so  far  as  possible  by 
insisting  on  examinations  by  its  agents  that  shall  keep  the 
parochial  pupils  within  hailing  distance  of  the  luckier  scholars 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  matter  of  knowledge. 

The  arrogant  tone  of  the  archbishops'  preliminary  an- 
nouncement is  encouraging.  Let  the  church  but  grow 
bolder  all  along  the  line  in  its  warfare  upon  the  public-school 
system,  and  it  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  country.  It 
is  only  insidious  assault  that  is  really  to  be  feared.  The 
press  is  an  abject  coward  ;  but  the  American  people  have 
full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  grapple  with  the  church 
abd  overthrow  it  whenever  it  shall  have  the  blind  audacity 
openly  to  enter  the  arena.  The  newspapers  are  bullied  into 
a  terrified  silence,  but  the  people,  nevertheless,  are  wide 
awake  as  to  the  church's  desires  and  intentions.  Party 
lines  are  not  drawn  on  the  school  question,  and  the  popular 
determination  to  keep  the  pious  hands  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  out  of  the  educational  fund  is  too  firm  and  wide- 
spread to  give  the  brethren  much  hope  of  succeeding  in 
their  enterprise  of  division — except  in  such  Irish  colonies 
as  New  York  city,  where  Archbishop  Patrick  Corrigan  is  the 
real  and  Richard  Croker  but  the  nominal  head  of  Tam- 
many. The  church  has  its  arms  in  the  treasury  there  up  to 
its  shoulders,  not  alone  for  the  enrichment  of  its  schools 
but  of  all  its  institutions,  every  one  of  which  is  a  rrever- 
wearied  cadger.  New  York,  however,  serves  usefully  as  a 
warning  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  church  when  it 
gains  the  upper  hand  in  politics.  The  example  puts  Ameri- 
can cities  on  guard. 

The  disruption  of  the  Transcontinental  Pool,  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  resolve  of  the  French  Government 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
his  associates  in  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  appears  to  in- 
dicate a  breakdown  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  course  of 
trade  has  for  many  years  been  artificially  diverted  from  its 
natural  channels.  The  Transcontinental  Pool  was  a  com- 
bination of  carriers  to  maintain  arbitrary  rates  of  freight  on 
interoceanic  traffic.  It  was  a  device  to  prevent  healthy  com- 
petition. Under  the  rules  of  the  pool,  all  goods  carried  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Chicago  were  charged  a  rate  which 
was  higher  than  they  would  have  paid  had  the  business  been 
governed  by  the  simple  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
sum  of  money  realized  under  that  rate  was  divided  among 
the  transcontinental  lines  according  to  a  fixed  percentage. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  artificial  interference  with  trade, 
the  Transcontinental  Pool  was  compelled  to  subsidize  all 
possible  competitors.  Thus  it  paid,  under  the  guise  of  a 
contract  for  space,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  month  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and  another  less  sum  to  the 
clipper  lines  round  the  Horn  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  small  share  of  the  receipts  of 
the  pool  in  consideration  of  its  agreement  not  to  cut  rates 
between  Pacific  Coast  points  and  Mississippi  River  points. 

When  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  defeat  the  laws  of 
trade  was  first  devised,  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  work 
for  any  length  of  time.  Artificial  devices  to  prevent  com- 
petition never  answer,  except  for  brief  periods.  They  are 
like  the  tricks  of  jockeys  who  agree  to  hold  their  horses  in 
so  that  the  slowest  horse  shall  win  the  race.  In  all  pools,  a 
time  comes  when  some  member  of  the  pool  thinks  he  is 
getting  the   worst  of  the  bargain,  and  kicks  over  the  traces. 
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That  time  came  to  the  Transcontinental  Pool  over  a  year 
ago.  It  very  nearly  went  to  pieces  over  a  quarrel  between 
the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  Companies  over  coast  rates. 
It  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  disrupted  when  the  Iowa 
lines  refused  to  pro-rate  with  their  Western  connections  in 
fruit  freights.  It  nearly  smashed  up  when  the  Asiatic  tea 
and  silk  freights  began  to  take  the  Northern  route  to  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  final  rupture  was  precipitated  by 
dissensions  between  the  Eastern  lines  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.  The  Southern  Pacific  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  syndicate  which  had  a  through  line  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ;  the  other  members  only  controlled  pieces  of  the 
through  trip  ;  the  Southern  Pacific  insisted  on  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  its  superior  position  ;  the  other  lines 
refused,  and  the  explosion  resulted. 

Things  now  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante,  and  each  road  is 
free  to  do  business  as  it  may.  This  situation  will,  of  course, 
not  last.  The  companies  will  not  care  to  court  a  cut-throat 
war.  They  will  come  together  again  and  a  new  pool  will  be 
patched  up.  But  it  is  observed  that  illegitimate  contrivances 
in  restraint  of  trade  can  never  be  completely  reconstructed 
after  they  have  once  been  upset.  A  new  pool  will  have  to 
struggle  with  the  law  against  pooling,  and  no  system  of  per- 
centages can  be  devised  which  will  give  the  Southern  Pacific 
what  they  think  they  are  entitled  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  Atchison,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Northern 
lines  what  they  regard  as  their  fair  proportion  of  the  trans- 
continental business.  When  a  profit  is  made,  the  Southern 
Pacific  wants  it  all.  If  they  can  carry  freight  over  their 
Sunset  route,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  for  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
they  will  make  that  the  rate  for  the  route  via  Ogden  and 
Omaha  ;  and  as  the  lines  east  of  Chicago  will  not  pro-rate  in 
any  such  schedule,  the  Iowa  lines  and  the  Northern  lines 
from  this  coast  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  do  business  at 
rates  which,  thus  far,  they  have  declared  involved  an  actual 
loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monopoly  of  the  sea  which  the 
combined  railroads  attempted  to  establish  has  been  de- 
stroyed beyond  die  possibility  of  resurrection.  The  per- 
manency of  the  clipper  line  round  the  Horn  is  assured  by 
the  agreement  of  responsible  shippers  to  make  good  any  loss 
which  may  be  incurred.  It  will  be  throwing  money  away 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  pay  subsidies  hereafter  to 
clipper  lines.  San  Francisco  is  pretty  well  assured  of  a 
regular  line  of  clippers  which  will  carry,  at  moderate  rates 
from  this  port  to  New  York,  freight  not  requiring  dispatch. 
Then,  as  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
members  of  the  Transcontinental  Pool — in  whatever  shape 
they  may  be  resurrected — will  renew  the  subsidy  of  the  past 
ten  years.  It  has  been  a  steady  source  of  loss.  The  Pacific 
Mail  will  have  to  depend  for  income  on  its  legitimate  earn- 
ings, and  it  will  take  freight  at  the  best  rates  it  can  get. 

With  the  stoppage  of  the  transcontinental  subsidy  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  falls  the  Pacific  Mail  subsidy  to  the  Panama 
Railroad.  That  arrangement  will  probably  constitute  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  indictment  against  De  Lesseps  in  Paris. 
The  French  are  masters  of  certain  branches  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  are  firmly  opposed  to  bargains  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Even  if  no  rupture  has  occurred  in  the  Transcontinental 
Pool,  the  liquidators  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  who 
are  officers  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  would  not 
have  dared  to  renew  a  contract  by  virtue  of  which  one  line 
of  steamers  had  superior  rights  over  all  others  to  the  use  of 
the  railroad.  Thus  the  Panama  Railroad  will  presently  be- 
come a  free  avenue  of  commerce,  open  to  all  comers,  and 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  will  benefit  accordingly. 

The  establishment  of  free  transit  over  this  road  is  of  the 
less  importance,  as  in  1893  the  Tehuantepec  road  will  be 
running.  President  Diaz  spumed  Mr.  Huntington's  pro- 
posal to  make  the  road  a  dependency  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
He  informed  the  railroad  magnate  that  all  carriers  and  mer- 
chants would  be  allowed  to  use  the  road  on  equal  terms.  As 
the  voyage  to  New  York  via  Tehuantepec  will  be  something 
like  two  thousand  miles  shorter  than  the  voyage  via  Panama, 
it  does  not  require  much  foresight  to  discern  that,  when  the 
new  road  is  opened,  it  will  become  the  most  popular  road  to 
the  East  for  all  freights  which  can  be  transported  by  sea. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  lines  of  steamers  are  laid  on  the 
berth  to  ply  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  via 
Tehuantepec.  They  will  probably  be  English  lines.  But, 
by  and  bye,  under  a  more  liberal  system  of  sea-laws,  we 
shall  build  steamers  as  fast  as  the  English,  and  shall  com- 
pete with  them  in  all  fields  where  there  is  money  to  be  made. 

Summing  up  the  whole  prospect,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  outlook  is  cheering.  Emancipation  from  the  grasping 
monopoly  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  is  coming  from  a 
quarter  whence  relief  was  not  generally  expected.  The 
monopoly  has  not  been  broken  down  by  the  people  ;  it  has 
gone  to  pieces  through  the  inherent  vice  of  its  construction. 
A  masterly  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country  to  defeat  competition.  But  able  as  they  were, 
they  have  found  that  they  could  not  achieve  impossibilities. 


Great  markets  can  not  be  cornered,  except  for  brief  periods 
of  time. 

The  report  comes  from  Washington  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Associate-Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  to  retire  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  during  the  winter.  He  was  elevated  from 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  California  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Bench  in  1863,  and  is  a  few  days  beyond  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday  ;  the  senior  by  several  years  of  the 
eldest  of  his  associates  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  further 
reported  that  Judge  Field  will  retire  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Harrison,  to  enable  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent to  appoint  his  successor,  and  it  is  premised  that  the 
appointment  will  be  made  of  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  junior 
United  States  senator  from  Oregon,  whose  term  will  expire 
March  3,  1895.  The  Oregon  legislature  will  meet  in  Jan- 
uary. It  is  Republican.  The  governor  was  elected  in 
1890  a  Democrat,  but  is  a  Populist.  To  avoid  devolving 
upon  him  the  appointment  of  the  succeeding  senator,  Dolph's 
resignation  will  be  made  in  time  to  enable  the  legislature  to 
fill  the  vacancy  during  the  January  session,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  Solomon  Hirsch,  lately  resigned  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Turkey,  will  be  chosen  the  senator.  Already 
the  President  has  filled  the  mission  to  Constantinople  by 
the  appointment  of  David  P.  Thompson,  of  Portland,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  1890.  It  seems  an 
agreed  succession  of  rotation  in  office  among  Oregon 
notables  of  the  Republican  party. 

After  the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Waite,  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  petition  or  recommend- 
ation to  President  Cleveland  for  the  elevation  of  Judge  Field 
to  the  place  made  vacant.  Mr.  Cleveland  refused.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  a  surprise  if  Judge  Field  shall  fix  the  time  of 
his  resignation  so  as  to  deprive  President  Cleveland  of  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  But  it  is  fitting  that  Judge 
Field  should  retire  under  a  Republican  President.  He  re- 
ceived his  appointment  of  associate  justice  from  the  hands 
,of  the  first  Republican  President — Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
will  return  the  place  to  a  Republican  President 


For  days  a  raw,  cold,  and  searching  north  wind  has  been 
blowing  over  this  coast.  Persons  whose  respiratory  system 
is  weak  are  suffering  from  protracted  colds.  Others  com- 
plain of  depression  of  spirits  and  disorders  of  the  vital 
organs.  This  wind  is  going  to  smooth  the  way  for  another 
epidemic  of  the  grippe. 

Every  part  of  the  world  has  its  bad  wind.  In  our  Atlantic 
States,  where  there  is  no  trade  wind,  north-easters  sweep  over 
the  ice-laden  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  and  chills  the  New  Yorker  and  the  New 
Englander  to  the  bone.  Winter  in  the  Gulf  States  is  made 
wretched  by  cold,  dry,  and  furious  northers.  Englishmen 
shiver  all  winter  under  the  blast  of  keen  norwesters  which 
hurry  down  the  North  Sea  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
frozen  coast  of  Norway.  The  balmy  Mediterranean  is  mis- 
erable when  the  cold,  dry  mistral  comes  raging  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps.  In  Kansas,  the  farmer  places  his  cattle 
under  shelter  when  the  bitter  west  wind  pours  over  the 
prairies  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  when  the  south-west  mon- 
soon rolls  up  from  the  burning  plains  of  Texas,  he  dare  not 
ride  his  pony  against  it.  Here,  our  bad  wind  is  northern. 
It  is  born  somewhere  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  semi- 
tropic  seas  off  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Rushing  to  the  low 
pressures  of  Arizona  ind  Southern  Utah  and  Nevada,  it 
travels  northward  up  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Sierras  and  the 
Rockies  ;  then  turning  near  the  Canadian  frontier,  it  returns 
southward  divested  of  its  moisture  and  of  half  its  strength. 
It  fills  man  and  beast  with  a  sense  of  discomfort.  It  is 
equally  harsh  to  the  body  and  distressing  to  the  mind. 

To  the  grateful  west  wind,  which  blows  for  three-fourths 
of  the  time,  and  whose  force  constitutes  a  pretty  fair  gauge 
of  the  temperature  of  the  interior,  Californians  are  accus- 
tomed. But  they  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  biting  north 
wind,  though  it  is  pure  enough  and  quite  bracing.  Its 
uniformity  annoys  them,  and  when  they  read  of  cyclones  in 
the  Missouri  Valley,  and  heated  terms  or  cold  snaps  in  New 
York,  they  secretly  envy  the  people  further  east  for  the 
meteorological  variety  they  enjoy.  In  this  world  no  one  is 
ever  satisfied  with  his  lot.  Probably  much  domestic  dis- 
sension in  San  Francisco  is  due  to  the  north  wind.  It 
disturbs  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  body,  dries  up  the 
tissues,  and  makes  people  irritable — even  married  people, 
happy  as  they  are  reputed  to  be.  Doubtless  many  a  quarrel 
has  been  caused,  not  by  the  bitterness  of  the  lady's  tongue, 
but  by  the  keenness  of  the  dreaded  north  wind. 

The  Amalgamated  Steel  and  Iron  Workers  of  Homestead, 
Pa.,  have  declared  the  strike  off.  As  the  Carnegie  mills 
were  running  with  nearly  a  full  force  of  non-union  labor,  the 
surrender  of  the  strikers  is  not  of  prime  importance  to  any 
one  but  themselves.  Its  consequence  will  be  that  such  of 
the  old  hands  as  were  coerced  by  their  comrades  into  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  strikers  will  be  taken  back,  if  they  are 


competent  workmen,  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur  ;  while  such 
of  the  old  hands  as  were  active  in  getting  up  the  strike,  or  in 
joining  in  the  murderous  attack  on  the  Pinkertons,  will  be 
told  that  there  will  never  be  work  again  for  them  at  Home- 
stead. They  will  have  to  seek  jobs  elsewhere.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  relief  funds  of  the  amalgamated  workmen 
are  exhausted,  and  that  there  is  no  source  from  which  they 
can  get  means  to  live  while  they  are  seeking  new  jobs,  ex- 
cept private  benevolence. 

Whether  the  lesson  will  bear  fruit  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
Australia,  workmen  seem  to  be  learning,  and  propositions 
for  the  reorganization  of  labor  are  received  with  scant  favor 
by  men  who  have  been  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starva- 
tion since  November,  1890.  On  that  continent,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  working  class  during  the  past  two  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dislocation  of  industry  by  the  great  strike, 
have  been  positively  heartrending.  Many  a  child  has  died 
from  want  of  proper  sustenance  ;  others  who  survive  will 
remember  to  the  day  of  their  deaths  the  dreadful  "  hungry 
times"  of  1891  and  1892. 

In  this  city  the  workmen  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  work 
in  abolishing  the  Federated  Trades,  which  was  nothing  but 
a  nest  of  rascality  in  which  cunning  demagogues  nursed  dis- 
putes between  employer  and  workman  in  order  to  get  money 
for  settling  them.  People  are  now  curious  to  see  what  sort 
of  institution  will  succeed  the  defunct  body.  There  is  too 
much  money  in  the  demagogue  business  for  it  to  stop. 

The  primordial  idea  of  the  labor  union  is  excellent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  a  combination  of  work- 
men for  mutual  relief  and  for  mutual  defense  against  grasp- 
ing employers.  But  in  practice  the  examples,  where  labor 
unions  have  confined  themselves  within  their  proper  province, 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  scum  of  the  laboring  class 
always  come  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  not  intelligence 
enough  in  the  body  to  skim  the  pot  and  throw  the  skimmings 
into  the  gutter.  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  carpenter,  or 
iron-founder,  or  tailor,  or  plumber,  without  understanding 
political  economy  or  the  laws  of  trade.  When  some  bawl- 
ing Jack  Cade  tells  him  he  is  wronged  and  should  strike,  he 
does  not  know  enough  to  take  Jack  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  pitch  him  into  the  street.  And  so,  at  regular  intervals, 
great  bodies  of  women  and  children  go  hungry,  as  now  at 
Homestead,  through  the  folly  of  their  bread-winners. 

As  we  said  in  last  week's  issue,  it  is  now  probable  that 
the  San  Francisco  Depot  Act  is  carried  by  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  majority  in  the  entire  State.  This  com- 
pletes the  list  of  propositions  and  amendments  on  the  Argo- 
naut ticket — every  one  we  recommended  to  our  readers  has 
been  passed,  and  every  one  we  opposed  has  been  defeated. 

As  for  the  candidates,  the  Argonaut  devoted  more  at- 
tention to  school  directors  than  to  any  other  nominees.  This 
journal  is  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican non-sectarian  public  school.  Out  of  the  twelve  nomi- 
nees on  the  Argonaut  ticket,  eight  were  elected.  This  is 
very  gratifying  to  us.  When  it  is  considered  how  close,  in 
many  cases,  the  race  was  between  municipal  nominees,  we 
think  the  Argonaut  may  certainly  claim  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  determining  the  success  or  non-success  of  candi- 
dates. 

There  were  fifty  names  on  the  municipal  ticket,  and 
twenty-four  of  those  on  the  Argonaut  ticket  were  elected — a 
good  showing.     Annexed  is  the  list : 

School  Director F.  J.  FRENCH 

School  Director F.  A.  HYDE 

School  Director PELHAM  W.  AMES 

School  Director S.  E.  DUTTON 

School  Director J.  H.  ROSEWALD 

School  Director J.  H.  CTJ LVER 

School  Director C.  A.  CLINTON 

School  Director JOHN  J.  DUNN 

Supervisor , DANIEL  ROGERS 

Supervisor P.  J.  KENNEDY 

Supervisor SANDS  W.  FOR  MAN 

Supervisor A LBERT  HEYER 

Supervisor JAMES  DENMAN 

Superior  Judge WILLIAM  T.  WALLACE 

Superior  Judge CHARLES  W.  SLACK 

Police  Judge H.  L.  JO ACH IMSEN 

Justice  of  the  Peace J.  E.  BARRY 

Justice  of  the  Peace W.  M.  W I LLETT 

Justice  of  the  Peace FRAN  K  GRAY 

Justice  of  the  Peace FRANK  H.  DUNNE 

Treasurer J.   H .  Wl  DBER 

District  Attorney WILLIAM  S.  BARNES 

City  and  County  Attorney H.  T.  CRESWELL 

Public  Administrator A.  C.  FREESE 

Since  that  melancholy  day,  Tuesday,  November  8,  1892, 
when  the  Argonaut  ceased  to  know  where  it  was  at,  pro- 
longed and  painful  silence  has  brooded  over  the  Republican 
ranks.  Our  chieftains  are  dumb.  There  has  even  been  no 
recrimination.  No  pot  has  called  a  kettle  black.  But  at  last 
this  silence  has  been  broken.  Ex-Speaker  Reed,  of  Maine 
— whom  in  our  happier  days  the  Democrats  were  wont  to 
stigmatize  as  " the  Czar" — has  emitted  speech.  When  told 
by  a  reporter  that  the  official  count  of  Ohio  showed  that  it 
had  gone  Republican,  he  replied  :  '*  I'm  glad  we  carried  (  hio. 
It  shows  what  we  can  do  when  we  are  roused." 
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THE  MATED  RUBIES  OF  KYAT  PYEN. 

By  W,  C.   Morrow. 

("  In  all  sorts  of  rubies  ihose  are  taken  for  the  male  which  show  a  quick  red 
more  lire-like  than  the  rest  ;  and  contrariwise  female,  such  as  shine  not  so  bright, 
but  after  a  faint  maimer.  In  the  male  it  is  observed  that  some  seem  to  Name 
more  clear  and  pure;  others  are  darker  and  blacker;  there  be  again  that  shine 
bri  'liter  than  the  rest,  yea,  and  in  the  sun  give  a  more  ardent  and  burning 
lustre  ■  but  the  best  simply  be  those  which  arc  called  amethystizontes.  that  is  to 
say.  that  in  the  end  of  their  lire  resemble  the  blue  violet  color  of  the  amethyst. 
— Puny.) 

The  sensation  of  the  day  in  Paris  was  the  caning  received 
by  that  distinguished  Italian,  known  as  "Conte  Alberto 
d'Azeglio."  It  took  place  one  afternoon  before  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  a  fashionable  crowd  ;  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  witnesses  had  been  flattered  to  entertain  the  hand- 
some count  in  their  houses  added  to  the  sense  of  the  dis- 
grace which  overwhelmed  him.  Equally  well  known  was  the 
chastiser— Mr.  Richard  Harden,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  re- 
finement and  wealth.  The  two  men  had  met  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  the  French  metropolis,  and  their  friendship 
had  been  strong.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  their  in- 
timacy set  every  idle  tongue  in  vibration  and  uncovered  a 
distressing  scandal.  More  than  that,  it  invited  prying  into 
the  history  of  the  dashing  Italian.  Some  of  the  doubts  and 
mysteries  which  thus  came  out  for  solution  were  never  cleared 
up,  partly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  count's  disappearance  ; 
for  after  being  released  from  the  beating,  he  arose  from  the 
ground  a  pitiful  object,  his  clothing  torn  and  soiled,  his  face 
badly  bruised  and  cut,  and  his  black  hair  wet  with  blood  ; 
and  then,  looking  about  him,  despairingly,  like  a  fox  before 
the  hounds,  he  slipped  into  a  little  cafe,  said  a  few  words  to  the 
frightened  restaurateur,  disappeared  into  a  private  room,  and 
was  never  seen  again  in  the  circles  that  had  known  him. 

The  first  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  matter  lying  behind 
the  thrashing  was  made  by  an  acquaintance  of  Harden's, 
who  saw  him  on  a  train  that  was  leaving  Paris  for  Calais  the 
morning  after  the  afTair.  Harden  had  with  him  his  little 
daughter  (about  two  years  old),  a  nurse  for  the  child,  and  a 
valet.  The  acquaintance  had  heard  of  the  whipping.  What 
particularly  attracted  his  notice  was  the  peculiar  expression 
of  Harden's  face.  He  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
and  his  features  were  drawn  in  a  way  that  indicated  great 
suffering.  Next  he  saw  that  Harden's  beautiful  young  wife 
was  not  with  him.  Observing  that  everything  indicated  a 
removal  from  Paris,  the  acquaintance  incautiously  exclaimed  : 
"Leaving  Paris?  But  where  is  Mrs.  Harden?" 
Harden  looked  at  him  steadily  a  moment  before  replying  : 
"  Yes,  I  am  leaving  Paris,"  he  said,  and  that  was  all ;  but 
the  acquaintance  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  when  he  returned  to  the  city. 

Harden  himself  disappeared,  though  he  was  known  to  have 
taken  the  boat  for  Dover,  and  he  had  a  charming  house  in 
London.  This  house  remained  closed  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month.  Harden  certainly  was  in  existence 
somewhere,  for  he  transacted  business  regularly  through  his 
solicitor,  who  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  his  client's 
whereabouts.  Nothing  but  pity  was  felt  for  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  and  nothing  but  surprise  and  scorn  for  his  wife  ; 
for  be  assured  that  the  stories  about  her  were  told  in  the 
clubs  and  homes  of  London.  The  strangest  part  of  it  all 
was  the  extreme  vagueness  of  these  rumors.  Still,  there 
could  be  but  one  conclusion — the  whipping  of  the  Italian  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  wife  by  her  husband  were  sufficient. 
Her  family  came  very  near  making  trouble  for  the  poor 
solicitor.  They  made  threatening  demands,  and  were  dis- 
tracted with  anxiety.  They  hinted  at  murder,  and  really 
contemplated  the  arrest  of  the  poor  fellow  as  accessory,  or 
for  concealing  the  murderer.  But  he  remained  firm  and 
held  his  tongue.  Then  they  employed  detectives  and  scoured 
Paris  and  the  whole  continent.  Some  people  believed  that 
the  detectives  solved  the  whole  mystery,  but  if  they  did  they 
kept  the  knowledge  to  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
suddenly  discontinued  the  search  for  the  woman,  and  the 
immediate  members  of  her  family  withdrew  from  London 
and  spent  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  report  came 
back  that  they  wore  mourning  during  the  first  year. 

As  for  the  Italian,  although  no  one  made  it  a  business  to 
seek  out  his  history,  queer  rumors  found  currency.  The 
D'Azeglios  were  known  to  be  an  old  family  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  it  was  said  that  they  repudiated  "  Count  Alberto" 
and  denounced  him  as  an  impostor.  Some  tried  to  explain 
this  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  disgraced,  and  lacked 
the  manhood  to  retrieve  himself — a  thing  impossible  with  a 
true  D'Azeglio.  Indeed,  his  submission  to  the  thrashing  was 
cowardly  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  tall,  vigorous  young 
man,  fully  the  equal  of  Harden  in  strength  and  agility  ;  yet 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  he  had  submitted  to  the 
whipping,  even  showing  the  most  craven  fear  during  the  cas- 
tigation,  begging  piteously  to  be  spared. 

It  was  rumored,  further,  that  he  was  a  charlatan  of  a 
peculiar  order ;  that  he  had  brought  trouble  to  divers  women 
and  wealthy  young  men  by  means  of  some  strange  power  he 
possessed  above  the  attraction  which  a  singularly  handsome 
person  and  insinuating  manner  might  exercise.  He  had 
some  fine  jewelry,  among  the  articles  being  a  pair  of  curi- 
ously matched  rubies,  which  he  wore  set  as  solitaires  in 
rings.  It  was  observed  that  although  these  gems  appeared 
to  be  set  in  one  ring,  placed  obliquely,  there  were  really  two 
rings,  one  stone  set  in  each,  and  the  rings  so  ingeniously 
made  as  to  fit  nicely  together,  giving  the  appearance  of  one 
when  worn  together.  At  times  he  was  seen  to  wear  but  one 
of  these  rings.  It  was  said  that  this  or  that  man  or  woman 
was  seen  with  the  other.  The  count,  when  asked  about  the 
other  ruby,  would  always  parry  the  question  lightly.  Certain 
highly  imaginative  persons  accredited  these  rings  with  an 
occult  power,  but  thoughtful  ones  would  only  smile  disdain- 
fully when  they  heard  such  talk  as  that.  Still  it  was  some- 
what strange  that  when  one  of  the  rings  was  missing  from 
his  hand  the  one  that  remained  was  always  the  same  ;  and 
ih -  requires  mention  of  their  peculiar  color.  The  one 
which  he  always  wore,  and  which  under  no  circums'ances 
would  he  permit  to  leave  his  finger,    was  of  a  deep,  fiery, 


lustrous  red,  clear  and  dark,  and  almost  sinister  and  men- 
acing in  the  steady  glow  of  its  brilliancy.  The  other  was  of 
a  very  different  color,  and  even  more  beautiful  than  its  mate. 
It  was  a  pale  rose,  tinged  with  purple,  giving  a  cooler,  live- 
lier, and  more  elastic  effect,  shining  with  matchless  serenity 
and  purity. 

Once  a  Tuscan  lapidary  visited  Paris,  and  there  he  learned 
of  these  two  gems  ;  for  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  owner 
of  two  rubies  so  remarkable  in  size  and  color — indeed,  their 
value  was  almost  fabulous,  being  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  finest  diamonds  of  equal  size— was  conspicuous 
on  that  account  alone.  Being  greatly  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, he  found  the  count  at  a  fashionable  club,  engaged  with 
a  group  of  gentlemen  in  conversation.  The  lapidary  ad- 
dressed his  countryman  in  Italian,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  stones.  Two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  present 
understood  the  language,  and  their  account  of  the  interview, 
given  after  the  episode  of  the  cane,  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  As  reported  by  them,  it  went  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

The  lapidary,  after  some  courteous  expressions,  said  : 

"...  And,  accordingly,  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
see  the  beautiful  rubies  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  " — 
at  the  same  time  eyeing  them  eagerly  as  they  glistened  on 
the  finger  of  the  owner. 

The  count  looked  at  him  sharply  and  suspiciously,  at  the 
first  words  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  thus  con- 
cealing the  gems. 

"  May  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  and 
apparently  impudent  request  from  a  stranger  ? "  asked  the 
count. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  lapidary,  much  embarrassed. 
"  I  am  a  lapidary  from  Tuscany.  Hearing  of  the  presence 
of  these  two  rubies  here,  I  conceived  a  great  .desire  to  see 
them,  meaning  no  impertinence,  but  moved  solely  by  love  of 
my  art  and  of  fine  precious  stones." 

"Sir,"  said  the  count,  in  an  overbearing  manner,  "  I  insist 
that  your  request  is  an  impertinence,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
take  yourself  hence  without  delay." 

The  mortification  of  the  stranger  quickly  turned  into  rage  ; 
and  there,  before  all  present,  but  still  in  Italian,  he  hotly 
said  : 

"  And  I  insist  that  my  conduct  is  not  impertinent,  but  that 
yours  is  gross  and  ungentlemanly."  Then  his  eyes  bright- 
ened suddenly  with  the  recurrence  of  something  he  had 
almost  forgotten.  He  sprang  back,  with  a  look  both  of  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  and  exclaimed  :  "  What !  are  those  the 
famous  mated  rubies  of  Kyat  Pyen,  for  which  the  Sultan  of 
Oman  was  murdered  four  years  ago?"  The  lapidary 
gasped  for  breath,  so  great  was  his  excitement,  and  concur- 
rently the  count  became  very  pale  and  seemingly  helpless. 
"  Oho  ! "  exclaimed  the  lapidary  ;  "  the  famous  mated  rubies, 
which,  if  separated,  will  come  together  again — married,  as 
the  old  Jew  dealer  at  Bagdad  said."  Then  the  lapidary, 
apparently  overwhelmed  by  his  discovery,  grew  bolder. 
"  And  you  dare  to  talk  in  this  way  to  me  f  I  know  you 
now,  sir,  and,  by  God  !  all  Europe  shall  ring  with  your  true 
name  in  twenty-four  hours " 

What  more  the  man  would  have  said  can  hardly  be 
guessed  ;  for,  at  this  juncture,  the  count,  changing  his  man- 
ner abruptly,  advanced,  with  a  friendly  extended  hand  and  a 
smile,  toward  his  visitor,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  and  I  ought  to  be  friends.  Can 
you  not  understand  a  little  pleasantry  ?  Come,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it."  With  that  he  led  the  astonished 
lapidary  away,  whispering  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  as  he 
passed  :  "  You  see  that  the  poor  fellow  is  insane  ;  I  will 
quietly  hand  him  over  to  the  authorities."  Upon  that,  the 
two  walked  out  arm-in-arm.  Whatever  became  of  the 
lapidary  no  one  knows,  and  the  incident  was  forgotten  until 
the  whipping  revived  it.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  clew  was 
not  followed  to  the  end.  Whether  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  the  Sultan  of  Oman,  and  whether  he  was  mur- 
dered for  a  pair  of  rubies,  was  never  clearly  learned  ;  and  as 
for  the  lapidary  of  Tuscany,  it  was  only  the  unsupported 
conjecture  of  certain  other  lapidaries  that  a  man  found  float- 
ing in  the  Seine,  with  his  throat  cut,  was  he. 

With  regard  to  the  whipping,  there  is  only  one  other 
established  incident  to  be  recorded.  This  was  furnished  by 
the  restaurateur  of  Paris. 

"  The  Italian  swore  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon  his 
antagonist  in  some  terrible  manner,"  he  said. 


North  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  western  coast  of  Scotland 
presents  a  high  breast  to  the  beating  waves  ;  and  where 
the  coast  is  not  sheltered  by  the  Hebrides,  the  sea  at  times 
runs  wild  and  furious,  belaboring  the  rocky  rampart  with 
thundering  energy.  Upon  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous headlands  stands  an  ancient  stone  house  in  ruins, 
and,  as  it  is  just  upon  the  edge  of  the  clifT,  its  environment 
is  weird  and  wild  and  its  aspect  bald  and  grewsome.  Along 
up  the  peninsula,  toward  the  mainland,  there  is  a  fair  stretch 
of  country,  mostly  given  over  to  pasturage. 

Some  years  after  the  incident  of  Paris,  a  modest  house  on 
the  peninsula  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Harden  and  his 
daughter — the  latter  now  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen.  Established  in  the  house,  for  her  education  and 
protection,  were  a  housekeeper  (an  elderly  woman  of  discre- 
tion) and  such  servants  as  were  needful.  As  for  her  father, 
he  had  reappeared  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  life  years  be- 
fore, but  so  changed  that  his  old  friends  dropped  gradually 
away  and  new  associations  were  formed.  His  one  great 
anxiety  was  on  the  score  of  his  daughter  ;  he  watched  and 
guarded  her  with  a  pathetic  solicitude  that  gave  evidence  of 
a  warped  and  suspicious  mind.  This  had  kept  the  girl  away 
from  the  many  pleasures  of  society,  and  had  denied  her  the 
safeguard  which  experience  erects.  The  most  of  her  life 
had  been  passed  in  a  convent,  and  the  stray  glimpses  of 
gray  London  which  her  father  had  given  her  brought  noth- 
ing of  sunshine  and  happiness  to  her  life.  She  had  no  girl 
friends,  no  male  admirers.  Her  whole  life  had  been  hedged 
about    with   that  infinite   care    which  breeds  sentiment  and 


stifles  expansion.  Scotch  poets  and  romantic  Scotch  novel- 
ists gave  her  the  only  views  of  life  which  fell  to  her  narrow 
inspection.  The  housekeeper — a  kindly  woman,  refined  and 
educated  —  was  her  only  constant  companion  ;  but  this 
worthy  person  saw  so  little  of  interest  in  the  girl,  and  found 
so  little  companionship  with  her,  that  whatever  good  effect 
her  superior  experience  might  have  had  was  withheld. 
Upon  her  silent,  saturnine  father  the  daughter  lavished  all 
the  affection  of  a  really  warm,  impulsive,  and  responsive 
nature  ;  these  two  loved  each  other  with  a  touching  tender- 
ness. Evelyn  found  in  her  father's  society  that  masculine 
sympathy  and  companionship  which  her  ardent  and  romantic 
nature  required.  He  regarded  every  man  as  a  villain  ;  all 
requests  of  young  men  to  be  introduced  to  this  charming 
girl  had  been  met  with  a  sullen  denial.  In  the  summer  months 
he  kept  her  here  on  this  peninsula  of  the  Highlands  with 
his  careful  coadjutor,  the  housekeeper,  who  maintained  the 
watch  which  his  necessary  and  long  absences  in  London 
prevented  him  from  keeping.  Evelyn  hardly  knew  how 
other  girls  lived  and  amused  themselves  ;  after  a  fashion 
she  was  happy  and  cheerful ;  but  her  life  was  one  of  dreams, 
and  it  is  in  such  dreams  that  danger  lurks.  What  Harden's 
plans  for  her  were  he  never  made  known  ;  he  appeared  con- 
tent to  keep  her  a  prisoner,  so  long  as  she  was  innocent  and 
out  of  the  way  of  harm.  It  was  surmised  that  much  of  her 
father's  policy  was  explainable  on  the  ground  of  his  wife's 
disgrace ;  for  Evelyn  had  never  heard  that  distressing 
story,  and  it  was  carefully  withheld  from  her  knowledge. 

It  became  known  to  the  peasant  population  of  the  penin- 
sula that  the  old  house  on  the  bluff,  some  two  miles  from 
Harden's  country  home,  was  to  have  a  tenant.  At  that  time 
the  house  was  not  so  far  gone  into  decay  but  that  it  had 
sound  places  of  considerable  importance.  Skilled  mechanics 
from  Edinburgh  swarmed  over  the  premises,  patching  here, 
building  up  there,  restoring  and  reviving  house  and  grounds, 
and  fitting  the  place  for  the  habitation  of  a  person  of  means 
and  taste  ;  but  they  could  give  no  definite  information  con- 
cerning him  ;  they  knew  only  that  his  agent  had  employed 
them,  and  they  had  heard  that  the  incoming  tenant  was  a 
Persian  gentleman  of  great  wealth.  When  the  place  had 
been  put  in  order  and  luxuriously  furnished,  the  stranger 
appeared. 

By  this  time  there  had  developed  a  lively  curiosity  con- 
cerning him.  As  all  his  servants  were  Scotch,  none  knew 
his  history  ;  but  it  was  learned  through  them  that  he  was  a 
singularly  handsome  man,  whose  age  it  was  difficult  to  guess. 
His  hair  was  nearly  white,  and  there  were  sharp  lines  in  a 
face  otherwise  singularly  young  and  fresh.  His  manner, 
though  easy  and  graceful,  was  cold,  and  his  servants  were 
held  at  a  great  distance.  A  peculiar  circumstance  was  that 
he  always  wore  a  glove  on  his  left  hand,  never  removing  it 
in  the  presence  of  any  one.  From  this  it  was  surmised  that 
the  member  was  artificial.  Two  or  three  scars  showed  in  his 
hair  and  extended  down  upon  his  face. 

Having  settled  himself  comfortably,  the  stranger,  who  gave 
it  out  that  his  name  was  Hosain  al-Ghazali,  and  who  had  a 
comfortable  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  began  to 
bestir  himself  in  the  interest  of  his  poor  neighbors,  and  this 
he  did  with  so  good  address  that  he  soon  became  very  pop- 
ular throughout  that  end  of  the  country.  Evelyn's  curiosity 
about  the  great  man  had  reached  extensive  bounds,  for  he 
was  the  only  wealthy,  cultured,  and  distinguished  gentleman, 
her  father  excepted,  in  all  that  corner  of  Scotland.  She  at 
last  saw  him,  and  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

One  day,  she  and  the  housekeeper  were  driving  along  a 
narrow  road  cut  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  when  the  horses 
became  frightened  and  dragged  the  vehicle  over  the  grade. 
The  ladies  were  thrown  out  and  somewhat  hurt  among  the 
stones  and  brambles.  At  this  juncture,  the  Persian  (it  is  con- 
venient to  write  of  him  thus)  drove  up  and  instantly  went  to 
their  assistance.  Without  calling  for  the  aid  of  his  coach- 
man, he  straightened  out  the  difficulty  which  the  ladies  had 
encountered,  all  with  exquisite  tact,  good  judgment,  and  a 
conspicuously  gentle  and  high-bred  manner.  During  this 
time,  Evelyn,  whose  heart  had  bounded  with  excitement 
when  first  the  sharp  light  of  his  glance  had  fallen  upon  her, 
felt  that  his  eyes  were  following  her  every  movement,  and 
that  his  every  act  and  word  were  intended  for  her  comfort. 
She  had  never  seen  so  handsome  a  man,  and  she  had  never 
before  experienced  the  deep  admiration  of  such  a  man's 
glance.  Realizing  that  he  must  have  been  as  old  as  her 
father,  she  felt  that  he  was  infinitely  removed  from  her  by 
the  possession  of  qualities  to  which  her  father  was  a  stranger 
and  which  she  did  not  try  to  analyze.  In  words  which  on 
the  surface  expressed  polite  and  meaningless  admiration  of 
her  beauty,  she  heard  a  distant  melody  that  confused  and 
embarrassed  her.  The  incident  passed  quickly  away.  There 
were  no  formalities,  no  introductions,  no  invitations— only 
thanks  and  a  hurried  and  silent  drive  homeward. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Evelyn,  while  taking  her  customary 
morning  walk  along  a  path  through  the  shrubbery,  saw  a 
brilliant  jewel  glistening  at  her  feet  in  the  broad  sunlight. 
She  picked  it  up,  and  found  that  it  was  a  ruby  set  in  a  ring. 
Not  knowing  its  great  value,  she  nevertheless  was  entranced 
with  its  beauty.  She  had  seen  rubies,  but  never  one  with 
the  pale,  purplish  rose-color  of  the  one  she  now  held  in  her 
hand.  She  took  it  hastily  to  the  housekeeper,  who,  being  an 
experienced  woman,  instantly  saw  that  the  gem  was  of  the 
finest  order.  The  two  women  engaged  in  endless  specula- 
tion in  trying  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  gem  in  the 
garden.  It  may  have  lain  in  the  gravel  for  years,  left  by  a 
former  tenant,  and  then  accidentally  uncovered.  All  possible 
steps  were  taken  to  discover  the  owner  of  the  gem,  including 
the  sending  of  a  note  to  the  Persian  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  give  any  information  about  it.  Evelyn 
was  much  excited  over  the  circumstance,  and  mentioned  it  in 
a  letter  to  her  father. 

If  the  housekeeper  had  ever  heard  of  the  famed  mated 
rubies  of  Kyat  Pyen,  she  had  forgotten  the  fact,  and  she 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  early  history  of  Harden's 
household.  What  effect  Evelyn's  letter  had  upon  her  father, 
after  she  had  already  written  him  of  the  rich  Persian  and 
the  accident  of  the  road,  may  be  set  forth  later  herein, 
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Unable  to  discover  an  owner  for  the  ruby,  Evelyn  tried 
on  the  ring,  and  easily  found  a  finger  that  it  fitted.  From 
that  time  forth  (indeed,  the  beginning  may  have  been 
earlier),  strange  and  disturbing  emotions  beset  her.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  character  and  force  of  an  un- 
sophisticated sentiment  under  the  circumstances  which  en- 
vironed her.  It  appears  almost  idle  to  mention  the  de- 
light that  she  experienced  while  admiring  the  matchless 
beauty  of  the  gem  as  it  reposed  on  her  finger  ;  thus  far 
there  is  to  consider  only  the  commonplace  aspect  of  a 
woman's  vanity.  But  beyond  that  were  feelings  stronger 
than  those  which  ordinarily  prove  most  dangerous  to  girls. 
That  maidenly  sweetness  which  is  most  alluring  is  never 
found  in  company  with  wisdom — for  wisdom  and  guile  are 
hardly  to  be  thought  of  apart.  It  were  foreign  to  the  dis- 
cussion to  say  that  the  purer  the  innocence  the  greater  the 
crime  of  its  betrayal  and  the  easier  its  accomplishment. 
If  any  should  find  an  unhappy  condition  in  that  assertion,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  say  more  upon  the  subject  privately  to 
such  inquirers  as  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  highest 
purity  and  the  lowest  depravity  are  generally  yoke-fellows  ; 
and,  besides  that,  my  fiddle,  dumb,  as  all  fiddles  and  other 
agreeable  things  are  when  called  upon  for  a  sermon,  is  eager 
to  sing  the  song  of  this  story  ;  and  there  is  no  story  of 
human  temptation  and  suffering  that  is  lacking  in  melody. 

Evelyn  could  not  have  analyzed  her  feelings.  The 
picture  of  the  Persian — a  handsome,  polished,  debonair  man 
of  years  and  discretion  ;  a  man  to  whom  an  innocent 
maiden,  awakening  to  new  and  startling  emotions,  might 
pour  out  her  heart  ;  a  gentleman  refined  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  chivalrous,  brave,  generous,  of  an  age  at  which  a 
man,  if  he  be  handsome,  may  become  the  idol  of  a  world- 
ignorant  girl  ;  besides  that,  a  Persian,  and  not  a  common- 
place Englishman  or  a  slow-moving  Scotchman  —  the 
picture  of  this  fascinating  man,  with  eyes  of  unfathomable 
liquid  depths,  dwelling  with  caressing  deference  upon  every 
line  of  her  spring-time  beauty,  took  up  its  abode  in  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  girl.  How  lonely  must  be  his  life,  with  no 
woman  of  his  rank  to  serve  him  as  friend  and  companion, 
no  daughter  to  caress  and  worship  him  ! 

Uncontrollable  unrest  filled  with  wretchedness  every  hour 
of  Evelyn's  life.  A  longing  that  no  rebuke  could  suppress 
drove  sleep  from  her  eyes  and  quiet  from  her  spirit.  A  few 
days  passed  in  this  unhappy  way  ;  and  then,  late  one  after- 
noon, Evelyn,  violating  all  precedent  in  her  conduct,  slipped 
away  from  home,  hurriedly  crossed  a  range  of  rugged  hills 
that  separated  the  estuary  from  the  house,  and  soon,  a  mile 
from  shelter,  found  herself  facing  a  raging  sea.  The  western 
sky  was  black  with  threats  of  an  impending  storm,  and  a 
yellow  sun,  changing  to  crimson,  sank  behind  inky  clouds. 
Heralding  the  storm  ran  a  gale,  which,  smiting  the  sea, 
hurled  it  madly  upon  the  black  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
swept  it  over  them  in  a  mad  tumult  of  white  foam,  and 
hurled  it  against  the  rampart  at  her  feet.  Great  clouds  of 
shivering  spray  swept  up  the  breast  of  the  headland  and 
curled  back  upon  the  thundering  waves  beneath.  Evelyn 
faced  the  hurricane,  and  drank  in  its  storm-scented  odors. 
She  looked  lovingly  at  the  ruby  on  her  finger,  and  shuddered 
to  see  its  cold  violet  color.  Unnerved  perhaps  by  the  roaring 
of  the  sea,  intoxicated  possibly  by  the  sweet  freshness  of  the 
wind — at  all  events,  filled  with  wild  emotions  which  she  could 
not  understand — she  forced  a  way  against  the  gale  and 
headed  for  the  extremity  of  the  headland,  which  lay  toward 
the  ebon  west  The  great,  black  clouds  swept  onward  to 
meet  her,  and  no  force  of  wind,  though  it  tore  her  hair  from 
its  fastenings  and  stripped  her  head  of  its  covering,  could 
deter  the  swiftness  of  her  flight.  Whither  was  she  bound  ? 
She  could  not  have  said.  A  pale,  handsome  face,  the  liquid 
depths  of  eyes  that  gazed  upon  her  longingly,  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  loneliness  of  one  into  whose  dreary  life  she  might 
bring  the  light  of  human  sympathy,  shone  clearly  in  the  west 
between  her  vision  and  the  blackness  of  the  storm.  This 
light  guided  her  footsteps  ;  and  soon  it  took  the  tangible 
shape  of  illuminated  windows  in  gray  walls  that  looked 
ghostly  against  the  background  of  the  clouds  ;  for  an  early 
night  had  come  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

The  turmoil  of  her  feelings  permitted  of  no  reflection  ;  the 
inherited  shrinking  of  Anglo-Saxon  maidenhood  had  lost  its 
hold  upon  her.  The  lighted  windows  invited  protection 
against  darkness  and  the  oncoming  storm  ;  and  behind  them 
sat  manly  chivalry  enthroned,  embodied  in  one  who  would 
lay  down  his  life  to  shield  her.  She  had  won  the  contest 
with  the  wind,  but  the  tumult  of  the  sea  had  an  echo  in  her 
soul.  Upon  one  of  the  furthermost  western  cliffs  of  Scot- 
land, she  stood,  gazing  out  upon  the  boiling  sea,  while  the 
warm  light  from  windows  near  at  hand  streamed  across  the 
lawn  and  danced  grotesquely  beyond  the  wind-whipped  trees. 
With  palpitating  heart  and  stifled  breath  she  gazed  at  the 
great  oaken  doors  before  her.  Then  a  moving  light  in  an 
upper  window  fell  upon  her,  and  a  flash  before  her  drew  her 
glance  to  the  ruby.  The  light  remained  fixed  upon  her,  and 
the  ruby  continued  to  blaze.  No  longer  was  the  color  a 
cold,  dead  violet ;  no  longer  had  it  that  sinister  deadness 
which  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  had 
imparted  ;  for  now  it  was  warm  and  gentle,  infinitely  soft, 
beautiful,  and  alluring.  She  gazed  at  the  ruby  and  then  at 
the  oaken  door,  and  then 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  come  at  once  into  the  house,  for 
the  storm  has  broken  upon  you." 

The  velvety  softness  of  that  greeting,  the  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand  upon  hers,  the  eyes  of  liquid  brilliancy  that  gazed 
down  into  hers,  had  no  kinship  with  the  storm  ;  which,  in- 
deed, unheeded  by  her,  had  burst  in  fury  upon  her,  wetting 
her  flying  hair.  He  took  her  hand  firmly  in  his,  and  bore 
her  toward  the  house — that  was  the  sweetness  of  slavery. 
He  threw  open  the  door  and  led  her  within.  Not  another 
soul  was  visible.  Silently  he  led  her  up  the  stairs.  She  tot- 
tered somewhat,  but  he  held  her  safely,  ushered  her  into  a 
great,  strange  room  dimly  lighted,  quickly  made  a  fire  in  the 
broad  hearth,  drew  up  a  chair,  and  seated  her  before  the 
blaze.  She  was  very  pale,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  in 
her  life  before.  She  looked  at  him  somewhat  wildly  and 
fearfully  as  he  busied  himself  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  then 


she  arose   in  alarm,  stammering  a  protest,  thanks,  and  an 
apology,  and  started  for  the  door. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  home  now,  Miss  Harden. 
Listen  to  the  storm." 

It  did  not  require  his  warning  to  heed  the  tempest.  The 
gray  house  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  far  below 
the  breakers  roared,  and  a  blinding  rain,  mingled  with  spray, 
dashed  against  the  panes. 

"  You  must  stay  here  until  the  storm  subsides,  and,  mean- 
while, I  will  send  a  messenger  at  once  to  inform  your  house- 
hold that  you  are  safe." 

It  was  very  sweet  music  to  her  ears,  and  somehow  it 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  storm  and  the  ruby. 

"  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life,"  added  the  Persian 
(known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Hosain  al-Ghazali),  "  to  be 
able  to  render  assistance  even  so  slight  as  this  to  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  Europe." 

He  led  her  back  to  the  chair  and  retired.  He  soon  re- 
turned, bringing  dry  clothing,  and  also  wine  and  biscuits. 
He  offered  her  a  glass  of  the  wine  with  so  persuasive  grace 
that  she  could  not  resist,  and  so  she  drank  it.  Then  he 
begged  her  to  change  her  gown  for  the  dry  one  which  he 
had  provided,  and  was  about  to  take  a  courteous  leave  of  her 
when  a  dramatic  thing  occurred. 

As  he  handed  her  the  garment,  she  noticed  a  brilliant 
blood-red  ruby  on  his  left  hand — the  hand  that  she,  the  first 
in  Scotland,  had  seen  ungloved.  He  saw  the  start  that  swept 
over  her,  and  noted  the  quick  flush  that  flamed  into  her  pale 
face  and  the  heightened  gleam  that  illuminated  her  eyes. 
He  tossed  the  garment  aside,  and,  with  a  smile,  advanced. 
He  took  her  willing  left  hand  in  his,  caressed  it,  and  gazed 
admiringly  upon  the  beautiful  ruby  that  she  wore. 

"  And  so  you  saw  my  ruby  ?  You,  too,  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.     Is  this  the  one  you  thought  I  might  have  lost  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  stammered  ;  "  and  it  is  so  very  like  yours,  ex- 
cept in  color." 

He  smiled  and  pressed  her  hand.  "  So  very  like  !  "  he 
softly  agreed.  He  held  his  hand  against  hers,  that  the  like- 
ness might  be  the  more  apparent  "  How  well  mated  they 
are  !  "  he  said  ;  "  and  the  setting — it  is  identical  with  that  of 
mine.  This  is  more  than  strange — it  is  destiny  ! "  He 
drew  her  closer  toward  him.  He  stooped,  and  she  felt  his 
warm  breath  upon  her  cheek.  "  It  is  destiny,"  he  whispered  ; 
"  and  the  ruby  and  the  storm  have  brought  me  this  unspeak- 
able happiness." 

Instinct  took  the  form  of  impulse.  She  drew  away  from 
him  and  gazed  at  him  in  white  terror.  The  rich  oriental 
hangings  of  the  dim  room  pressed  heavily  upon  her  sensibili- 
ties. She  longed  for  more  light.  Though  the  room  was  large, 
she  yearned  for  one  as  wide  as  the  continent ;  and  she  would 
have  felt  it  a  blessing  if  the  storm  would  drive  the  windows 
from  their  fastenings  and  fill  the  room  with  its  fury.  Her 
breath  came  heavily  ;  her  chest  was  bursting  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  heart-throbs. 

Her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  blood-red  ruby  which  the 
Persian  wore.  "  The  ruby  ! "  she  gasped  ;  "  let  me  have  it 
in  my  hand." 

He  slipped  it  from  his  finger  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
took  it,  trembling  in  every  nerve.  "  It  is  beautiful,"  she 
said.  She  placed  it  on  her  finger  with  the  other.  All  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  the  Persian  seemed  to  pass  in- 
stantly from  her.  "  How  beautiful  they  are  !  Why,  the  two 
rings  fit  as  one  !  They  are  beautiful ! "  Then  she  pulled 
them  both  from  her  finger  and  looked  around  in  a  bewil- 
dered manner. 

The  Persian,  with  a  faint  look  of  anxiety,  advanced  toward 
her,  but  with  a  suddenly  conceived  alarm  that  seemed  much 
like  horror,  she  backed  away  from  him. 

"  Give  me  my  ruby,"  he  pleaded,  making  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  hand  in  which  she  held  them  ;  but  she  adroitly 
eluded  him.  A  shade  of  anger  fell  upon  his  face  and  his 
bearing  took  on  an  aspect  of  threatening.  She  continued  to 
retreat,  regarding  him  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  fear  that  filled 
him  with  dismay.  She  looked  hurriedly  about,  like  a  bird 
caught  in  a  trap  ;  and  then,  with  a  swift  desperation  that  his 
vigilance  failed  to  arrest,  she  sprang  to  one  of  the  windows, 
threw  it  open,  and,  with  all  her  strength,  sent  the  fatal  rubies 
flying  out  into  the  storm,  far  down  the  cliff,  and  into  the  boil- 
ing sea  at  its  base. 

Possibly  it  was  the  furious  thundering  of  the  waves  and 
the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  wind,  aided  by  the  terrible  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  that  made  them  both  unconscious 
of  the  entrance  of  an  intruder,  who  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Richard  Harden,  brought  flying  home  by  a  terrible  fear 
which  his  daughter's  letters  had  inspired.  In  all  this 
wretched  work  his  alert  suspicion  had  discovered  the  hand 
of  his  old  enemy.  His  daughter  was  missing  from  home, 
and  he  had  gone  straight  in  the  way  which  his  fears  illumi- 
nated. And  so  now  he  stood,  dripping  and  deathly  pale,  in 
the  house  of  his  enemy,  having  arrived  in  time  to  see  his 
daughter  fling  the  jewels  from  the  window  ;  and  in  their 
singular  beauty  he  recognized  the  fatal  instrument  of  his 
wife's  destruction. 

He  had  entered  unnoticed,  and  he  stood  in  silence,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  a  tragedy.  After  throwing  the  rubies 
from  the  window,  Evelyn  tottered  backward,  and  the  Persian, 
aghast  at  what  she  had  done,  stood  gazing  at  her  a  moment 
like  a  lion  that  has  been  wounded  to  the  death.  Hard, 
deep  lines  came  into  his  face  and  a  desperate  fury  surged 
within  him. 

"  You  have  thrown  away  my  rubies  ! "  he  gasped.  "  You 
shall  follow  them  to  the  sea." 

With  a  quickness  and  ferocity  which  Harden  could  not 
intercept,  the.  desperate  adventurer  sprang  upon  the  terrified 
girl,  dragged  her  to  the  open  window,  and,  despite  her 
struggles,  would  have  thrown  her  the  next  moment  down 
the  rampart,  had  not  the  firm  grasp  of  a  sturdy  Scotch  gen- 
tleman torn  her  from  his  arms.  With  a  swimming  gaze 
Evelyn  saw  two  desperate  men  in  a  fierce,  sharp  struggle  ; 
something  was  hurled  through  the  window  ;  and  then  her 
father,  alone  in  the  great  dim  room  with  her,  caught  her  in 
his  arms  as  a  sickening  blackness  swept  over  her  senses. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1892. 


HORSEY    GIRLS. 

"Flaneur"  discusses  the  Horse  Show,  with  Other  Gotham  Gossip. 

Everybody  is  horsey.  Young  ladies  whom,  from  their 
appearance,  you  would  not  suspect  of  knowing  the  tail  of  a 
horse  from  his  mane,  are  now  experts  on  hocks  and  knee- 
action  and  geldings  and  gets.  The  dressmakers  advertise 
costumes  suitable  for  the  hunting-field,  with  divided  skirts, 
or  breeches,  and  boots,  and  all  manner  of  sporting  trophies 
are  sold  in  the  shape  of  pins  and  knickknacks  for  the  watch- 
chain.  Ladies  speak  of  their  young  men  as  being  "really 
under  fifteen  hands,  my  dear,"  or  as  being  sixteen  three, 
which  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  Never  in  the  whole  history 
of  fashion  was  milliner)'  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  stable. 

Of  course  the  surprising  success  of  the  horse  show  is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Instead  of  losing  money,  as  it  has  done 
for  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  going  to  have  a  comfortable  sum 
in  bank  after  all  expenses  and  prizes  are  paid  ;  the  stock, 
which  had  really  no  value,  is  quoted  at  a  premium,  and  wild 
visions  are  entertained  of  a  permanent  horse  exhibition,  which 
shall  be  a  bazar  that  will  cast  Tattersall's  into  the  shade.  The 
horse  mania,  like  other  manias,  lay  dormant  for  years  ;  then 
suddenly  it  broke  out,  and  people  realize  that  money  is  noth- 
ing, station  is  nothing,  art  is  nothing — horses  are  everything. 
The  Roman  emperor  who  is  said  to  have  appointed  his  horse 
consul,  is  the  type  of  the  New  Yorkers  of  to-day. 

The  animals  on  view  at  the  show  do  certainly  command 
admiration.  There  were  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six 
entries,  which  probably  represent  nearly  seven  hundred 
actual  horses  on  view.  Among  these  are  nine  thorough- 
bred stallions — among  them  Lord  Rosebery's  Foxhall,  which 
once  belonged  to  Jim  Keene  ;  Candlemas  and  Prestonpans. 
both  also  owned  in  England  ;  and  a  couple  of  fine  stallions 
from  Canada.  Of  the  two  pure  Arabs,  one  was  presented 
by  the  Sultan  to  General  Grant ;  another — Accionista — is 
owned  by  "  Lucky "  Baldwin,  of  your  State.  The  other 
stallions — four- year- olds,  three-year-olds,  two-year-olds,  and 
yearlings — include  among  them  some  splendid  animals, 
whose  appearance  vouches  for  their  pedigree.  There  are 
thirty-three  roadsters  and  a  hundred  and  one  hacks,  each  one 
among  them  being  a  beauty  in  his  way.  There  is  a  chest- 
nut among  these  named  Cadet,  for  whom  Mr.  Cassatt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  paid  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  England,  and 
which  the  sporting  papers  describe  as  a  "scorcher"  ;  and  a 
very  likely  animal,  named  Beau  Lyon — a  brother  of  Match- 
less of  Londesboro,  the  great  winner.  Matchless  will  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  stallions  exhibited  with  four  of  their  get  ; 
he  is  pitted  against  Mr.  Prescott  Lawrence's  Fashion  ;  but 
Mr.  Seward  Webb,  who  owns  him,  feels  confident  he  will 
again  show  that  he  was  worth  the  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars he  cost.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  A 
young  lady  who  was  presented  by  her  papa,  or  her  fiance ', 
with  the  least  distinguished  horse  in  the  lot,  would  not  be  an 
object  of  sympathy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  show  presages 
more  broken  bones  at  the  hunts  next  year. 

Society  is  engaged  in  splicing  its  disjecta  membra  for  ser- 
vice in  the  coming  season.  There  are  to  be  so  many  events 
that  every  evening  has  two  or  more  engagements,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  splicing  should  be  completed  before  the  ball-music 
strikes  up.  If  the  Countess  of  Kew,  of  whom  Lord  Farin- 
tosh  naively  remarked  that  he  believed  she  would  die  unless 
she  had  two  or  three  things  every  night,  were  here,  she  would 
be  perfectly  contented. 

Among  the  latest  of  the  swell  weddings  is  that  of  Mr. 
Benedict  and  Miss  Coudert,  the  daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  who  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  New 
York  and  a  stalwart  leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  By  way  of 
compliment  to  the  father,  who  did  good  service  in  the  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Cleveland  attended  the  reception  with  his  wife. 
But  the  result  was  hardly  what  was  expected.  The  guests 
deserted  the  bride  and  groom  to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent-elect or  to  bestow  a  compliment  on  pretty  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, and  the  reception  appeared  to  have  been  given  in  their 
honor  and  not  in  that  of  the  married  couple.  The  Cleve- 
lands  are  very  popular  in  high  society,  though  Mr.  McAllister 
hardly  ventures  to  count  them  in  his  list.  By  some  acci- 
dent, Presidents  have  rarely  figured  in  New  York  society. 
Neither  the  Virginia  nor  the  Ohio  dynasties  had  access  to  its 
sacred  precincts.  Arthur  was  a  New  Yorker,  and,  before  his 
unexpected  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  he  moved  in 
good  society,  though  he  was  rather  a  frequenter  of 
clubs  than  of  ball-rooms.  After  he  became  a  widower, 
he  was  never  seen  anywhere.  General  Harrison  is  un- 
known in  social  circles.  It  is  said  that  when  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  President,  he  made  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
citadel  of  fashion,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  old  Knicker- 
bockers ;  they  called  him  a  Kinderhook  farmer  who  had  not 
even  a  father.  His  son  John — "  Prince  John,"  as  he  was 
called  after  he  danced  with  Queen  Victoria — succeeded  in 
getting  standing-room  in  some  good  houses  ;  but  it  was  only 
on  sufferance.  His  morals  were  not  immaculate  and  his 
tongue  was  biting.  Good  old  General  Grant  and  his  faithful 
old  wife  never  cared  to  go  into  society.  He  liked  to  gather 
a  few  friends  on  the  balcony  of  his  Long  Branch  cottage 
and  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  them,  while  Mrs.  Grant  dozed 
over  a  picture  paper  ;  but  even  Nellie  used  to  say  that  fashion 
bored  her.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  the  only  Presidentess  of 
modern  times  who  has  taken  naturally  to  the  ways  of  le  beau 
monde^  and  who  holds  her  own  as  if  she  had  been  born  a 
queen.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  November  19,  1892. 


A  queer  divorce-suit  was  recently  pending  in  Tiflis.  It 
came  out  in  the  testimony  that  Olga,  a  beautiful  and  well- 
educated  girl,  had  died,  and  that  her  mother,  in  order  to 
marry  off  another,  but  illegitimate,  daughter,  had  used  the 
deceased  Olga's  baptismal  certificate  and  represented  the 
other  daughter  to  be  Olga.  The  plaintiff  does  not  bring 
any   charge   against    his   wife's    character,   but  for    a 

divorce  on  the  ground  that  the  woman's  mother 
for  a  son-in-law  under  false  pretences. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  28,  1892. 


A    BROKEN    PITCHER. 


Langtry  is  believed  in  England  to  have  been  too  often  to  the  Well. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  Mrs.  Langtry,  in  her  London  theatrical 
ventures  in  the  past,  has  been  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
unlucky  of  actresses,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  her 
season  at  the  Haymarket  this  autumn  is  no  exception  to  this 
perverse  rule.  She  stages  her  pieces  sumptuously;  she 
dresses  richly  ;  she  is  an  object  of  universal  admiration, 
and,  as  an  actress,  she  is  ever  improving  ;  but — she  can  not 
get  hold  of  a  really  good  play.  It  is  perfectly  amazing 
how  such  plays  as  "  The  Queen  of  Manoa  "  and  "  Agatha 
Tylden" — her  two  latest  productions — ever  find  their  way 
on  the  boards  at  all  ;  for,  long  before  the  first  half  of  either 
of  them  was  over,  it  was  palpable  to  every  experienced 
play-goer  how  hopeless  both  were,  and  but  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  a  wealthy  woman,  and  thus  able  to  ignore 
financial  rebuffs,  she  could  not  afford  to  keep  her  theatre 
open  at  a  heavy  loss  to  avoid  the  confession  involved  by  its 
close.  As  an  apology  in  some  way  for  that  most  dismal  of 
failures,  "  The  Queen  of  Manoa,"  Mrs.  Langtry'  alleges  that 
the  play  was  specially  ordered  by  her,  and  she  was  bound 
by  contract  to  produce  it  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  This  she 
certainly  did,  and  the  piece  held  the  stage  for  a  month  ; 
but,  though  the  house  was  never  altogether  empty,  the 
scanty  audiences  were  brought  together  solely  by  the  desire 
to  see  the  Jersey  Lily — whose  name,  with  a  certain  class  at 
least,  is  still  "a  power  in  the  land" — to  admire  her  pretty 
gowns,  and,  above  all,  to  gaze  with  wonder  and  envy  at  the 
much  talked  of  diamonds,  whose  value  was  quoted  at  various 
sensational  prices,  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  half  a 
million  dollars. 

"Agatha   Tylden,"    which    has   now    superseded    "The 
Queen  of  Manoa,"  if  not  quite  so  bad,  is  very'  nearly  so ; 
for,  where  that  work  was  preposterous,  this  one  is  intensely 
dulL     The  part  of  Agatha  Tylden  is  in  itself  fairly  effective, 
and  had  not  the  rest  of  the  play  been  absolutely  wretched, 
Mrs.  Langtry  might  have  saved  the  piece  by  her  own  efforts. 
Although  her  success  did  not  depend  on  a  lavish  display 
of  dress  and  diamonds,  Mrs.    Langtry  bad  some  beautiful 
dresses  designed  and  carried  out,  not  at  Paris  this  time,  but 
in  Bond  Street     In  the  first  act  of  "Agatha  Tylden,"  the 
beauty  of  unrelieved  black  is  shown  yet  again  in  the  per- 
fectly straight  and  tightly  fitting  morning-dress  in  which  she 
first  appears.     It  is  made  of  black  crepon  lined  with  black 
silk,  and  the  only  relief  to  its  dull  richness  is  afforded  in  a 
folded  sash  and  a  collar  of  black  satin,  but  which  has  no 
trimming  whatever.     In  the  second  act,  the  dress  is  pale- 
yellow  mousseline  de  soie  sprigged  all  over  with  a  small  de- 
sign of  black  and  pink  flowers.     It  is  draped  over  a  petti- 
coat of  buttercup  yellow  silk,  and  the  Swiss  belt  at  the  waist 
is  also  of  this.     The  long  sleeves  are  much  wrinkled  and 
gathered,  their  fullness  being  kept  in  place  with  bows  of  blue 
ribbon,  and  with  the  costume  is  worn  a  large  hat  of  yellow 
straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  pink  roses  and  green  rushes. 
Most  elaborate  of  all  is  the  evening-dress  assumed  for  the 
third  act,  which  fits  very  closely  and  is  made  of  white- watered 
poplin,  embroidered  at  the  hem  of  the  skirt  with  gold,  while 
the  train  is  very  long  and  all  the  seams  outlined  in  gold 
passementerie.     Lastly,  is  worn  a  delightfully  simple  morn- 
ing-gown of  cream-colored,  open-striped  batiste,  with  a  bodice 
gathered  in  a  yoke  of  cream   silk  and  muslin,  of  which  also 
the  puffs  of  the  sleeves  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  are  made. 
Having  now  long  ceased  to  exist  as  an  ornament  to  society, 
Mrs.  Langtry  seems  to  have  devoted  her  whole  energy  to  the 
stage.     As  a  manager,  however,  she  is  decidedly  unpopular, 
owing  to  imperiousness  which  at  times  resolves  itself  into  the 
petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  and  has  involved  her  times  with- 
out number  in  legal  disputes  with  dramatic  authors.     On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  player,  she  has  been  successful  beyond 
expectation.      Gifted   by   nature   with   a   perfect   form,  ex- 
quisitely molded  arms,  a  complexion  of  pale  ivory,  and  hair 
of  blonde  cendree,  it  goes  without  saying  she  is  or  has  been 
a  lovely  woman,  and  with  a  character  in  which  pluck,  enter- 
prise, and  perseverance  are  marked  features,  united  to  such 
physical  advantages,  she  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  a 
woman  may  do  who  finds  all  of  a  sudden  she  has  to  depend 
on  her  own  resources.     If  her  name  is  far  from  being  in  the 
same  flight  with  those  of  Ellen  Terry,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
Ada  Rehan,  as  an  actress,  yet  there  are  other  attractions 
which  none  the  less  draw  the  curious  crowd  to  see  her  act 
Perhaps  most  of  all  her  name  is  widely  remembered  as  the 
first  and  most  noted  of  that  host  of  middle-class  beauties 
whom  the  heir-apparent  at  one  time  or  another  has  taken  up, 
and  most  of  whom  he  has  incontinently  dropped  soon  after. 
Not,  indeed,  that  his  royal  highness  has  proved  a  bad  friend 
to  Lillie  Langtry,  for  in  face  of  the  usual  amount  of  scandal- 
ous talk  incurred  by  such  a  course,  he  has  stood  by  her 
throughout  their  acquaintance,  and  when  she  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  on  the  stage,  he  helped  her  over  the  initial  diffi- 
culties by  his  patronage. 

This  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  middle- 
class  beauties  dated  only  from  his  visit  to  India.  Before 
that  time,  he  had  confined  his  acquaintance  more  or  less  to 
the  sort  of  people  who  ordinarily  hang  about  royal  courts, 
but  when  he  went  to  I  ndia,  he  found  a  bevy  of  secretaries' 
wives  so  infinitely  more  enchanting  than  any  ladies  he  had 
ever  seen  at  his  mother's  rather  dull  balls,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  he  had  better  search 
among  a  lower  stratum  of  his  future  subjects  for  the  beauty 
and  sympathy  he  craved.  Mrs.  Langtry  had  only  just  then 
come  to  town,  "  with  two  frocks,  one  black  and  the  other 
white,"  so  the  story  goes,  and  though  at  first  she  was  left  out 
in  the  cold,  after  the  prince  took  her  up  and  announced  her 
"  beautiful,"  the  claimants  to  the  honor  of  being  her  sponsor 
were  as  numerous  as  the  cities  which  claim  Homer  as  a 
native.  For  five  years  all  the  world  courted  her,  flattered 
her,  invited  her,  mobbed  her,  and  then  came  The  Langtry*s 
mn  or  less  collapse,  socially  and  financially.  Still,  even 
-fter  Mrs.  Langtry's  stage  career  opened,  society  in  =ome 
neasure  reopened   its  arms  to  the  actress;  but  soon  after, 


her  reputation,  till  then  substantially  intact,  was  damaged  by 
certain  interviews  and  doings  communicated  from  your  side, 
and  the  mischief  was  further  aggravated  when  noble  rowdies 
made  each  other's  noses  bleed  in  Rotten  Row,  in  a  fracas  of 
which  she  was  the  cause. 

Before  she  had  quite  disappeared  beyond  the  ken  of  En- 
glish society,  Mrs.  Langtry  had  seen  several  other  ladies 
raised  by  royal  favor  to  the  now  extinct  post  of  professional 
beauty.  Their  reigns  terminated  in  various  ways.  Not  to 
mention  the  historical  teaspoonful  of  ice-cream  poured  down 
a  royal  shirt-front,  one  offended  by  observing  a  certain  waist 
was  not  so  slim  as  formerly  ;  another  by  remarking  a  certain 
head  of  hair  was  not  so  thick  as  of  yore  ;  and  a  third  by 
falsely  and  wickedly  stating  to  her  friends  that  a  certain 
bracelet  was  a  royal  gift,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  bought  out 
of  the  hard  earnings  of  a  husband's  brains.  Fulsome  was 
the  adulation  rendered  to  "the  beauty"  during  her  brief 
term  of  power,  and  cruel  were  the  slights  and  snubs  put 
upon  her  when  it  ended  and  when  nothing  remained  to  re- 
mind her  of  it  but  shattered  health,  an  alienated  husband, 
and  a  furious  father-in-law.  Three  or  four  specimens  of  the 
"  American  young  girl "  came  after  the  professional  beauty's 
last  representative,  but  though  the  conversation  of  the  latter 
had  more  "  flavor,"  the  nuisance  with  the  transatlantic  im- 
portation was  the  mother,  who  proved  aggressive,  impudent, 
and  foolish  to  a  degree. 

For  her  present  season,  Mrs.  Langtry  has  taken  a  house  in 
Pont  Street.  The  drawing-room  there  is  most  original  and 
unique.  The  chief  decorations  are  in  heliotrope  and  green, 
and  there  are  masses  of  golden  and  embroidered  silken  hang- 
ings at  different  comers  which  have  a  very  striking  effect. 
In  a  recess  there  are  a  grand  piano,  a  harp,  a  guitar,  a  banjo, 
and  a  tambourine,  while  the  whole  of  one  side  is  taken  up 
with  an  immense  oriental  couch  on  a  dais,  such  as  Cleopatra 
might  herself  have  reclined  upon,  with  some  magnificent 
weapons  of  Algerian  workmanship  at  the  back.  In  her  ap- 
pearance, Mrs.  Langtry's  face  is  much  thinner,  her  smile  is 
much  more  thoughtful,  and  a  far-off  look  in  her  eyes  and  a 
pathetic  intensity  in  her  bearing  forcibly  strike' the  English 
play-goers  who  remember  her  in  her  earlier  days.  She 
never  goes  about  now,  and  is  unknown  at  fashionable  re- 
ceptions. One  of  the  latest  and  most  intimate  friendships 
she  has  formed  has  done  much  to  harm  her  already  tarnished 
reputation,  and,  if  all  stories  are  to  be  believed,  the  intimacy 
is  inexcusable  on  her  part.  The  "  gentleman  "  in  question  is 
enormously  wealthy,  and  has  openly  testified  his  admiration 
for  "  Mrs.  Jersey " — as  Mrs.  Langtry  is  known  on  the  En- 
glish turf — by  the  presentation  of  an  undoubtedly  fine  two- 
year-old  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  "Jersey 
Lily"  hand-in-glove  with  a  man  who  has  been  "  warned  off" 
the  turf,  and  who  is  a  constant  participator  in  the  drunken 
brawls  of  our  "flash"  prize-fighters.  Piccadilly. 

London,  November  8,  1892. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Why  the  Republicans  Met  Defeat. 

Chicago,  November  15,  1S02. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  casting  about  for  a  solution  for  the  recent  overthrow 
of  the  Republican  party,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  the  Pope  could 
furnish  the  explanation  ?  I  have  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  throughout 
Southern  and  Central  Illinois,  and  on  election  day  I  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  one  of 
the  most  pronounced  German  towns  in  the  State.  The  landlady  (a  widow)  was 
a  voluble  person ,  and  this  is  what  she  told  me : 

"  I  have  always  been  a  Republican.  My  husband  was  a  Republican,  and  I 
have  three  sons,  all  voters,  and  four  hired  men,  all  Republicans.  We  intended 
to  vote  (or  at  least  the  men  did),  as  usual,  the  Republican  ticket,  but  after  service 

at  the  church  (we  are  Catholics),  Sunday,  Father  E stated  that  it  would 

please  the  Pope  to  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  He  said  there  would  be 
two  men  at  the  door  to  hand  to  the  members  of  his  church  only,  documents  which 
he  freelj'  and  emphatically  indorsed.  This  document  was  labeled  '  confiden- 
tial,' and,  of  course,  I  can't  show  it  to  you,  but  it  was  an  address  from  the  Pope 
telling  why  he  wanted  a  solid  Catholic  vote  for  the  straight  Democratic  ticket," 

"  Did  your  sons  and  employees  vote  as  requested  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  Of  course  they  did,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  why  shouldn't  they  ?  "  she  inquired, 
with  some  surprise. 

Here  is  the  secret  agency  that  was  at  work,  and  if  you  will  analyze  the  vote 
of  those  localities  which  ' '  astonished  "  every  man  but  the  Pope  and  a  few  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  you  can  apply  the  solution  with  extreme  ac- 
curacy. Localities  which,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  election,  were  claimed  by 
Republicans  and  conceded  by  Democrats  (except  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party),  reversed  the  thing,  and  gave  heavy  majorities  for  Cleveland, 

When  Governor  Flower  stated  that  New  York  would  give  Cleveland  fifty 
thousand  majority,  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

You  will  pardon  this  intrusion  on  your  time,  1  wanted  you  to  help  the 
Republicans  solve  the  question.  The  country  wul  probably  take  the  means  to 
protect  itself  in  the  future.    Yours  sincerely,  Albert  Hart  Dwight. 


Last  summer  an  actor,  who  was  going  on  foot  through  a 
noisy  part  of  London  on  Saturday  night,  came  upon  a  burly 
loafer,  who  was  holding  a  woman  against  the  wall  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  aimed  terrific  blows  at  her 
face,  always,  however,  stopping  within  an  inch  of  her  nose, 
but  naming  at  each  feint  a  half-dozen  different  kinds  of  death 
that  he  intended  to  put  her  to.  The  actor  is  something  of 
an  athlete,  and  he  is  an  American,  therefore  he  sprang  for- 
ward to  rescue  the  woman  from  her  seeming  peril,  when  a 
little  old  granny  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Go  'way, 
young  gentleman,  this  is  a  fambly  matter."  At  another 
time,  the  actor  met  a  meek-looking  woman  crossing  London 
Bridge.  She  had  two  very  black  eyes  and  was  shaking  her 
head  mournfully,  while  she  repeated  to  herself:  "No;  I 
won't  never  do  it  again.  Not  never.  Not  never  so  long  as 
I  live."  On  being  asked  what  it  was  that  she  would  not  do, 
she  replied  that  she  would  not  interfere  in  a  quarrel  between 
husband  and  wife,  for  on  trying  to  save  a  woman  from  being 
beaten,  the  woman  had  told  her  to  mind  her  business,  and 
had  "punched"  her  in  each  eye. 


It  was  lately  quoted  in  British  shipping  circles,  as  a  proof 
of  the  depression  affecting  the  shipping  trade,  that  a  splendid 
four-masted  iron  bark  of  two  thousand  tons  register,  owned 
on  the  Clyde,  came  into  port  from  Australia  in  ballast,  was 
unable  to  get  a  cargo,  and  sailed  back  for  the  antipodes  again 
with  the  same  ballast  she  brought  with  her. 


The  proposition  to  erect  a  monument  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
in  Richmond,  to  represent  the  popular  affection  borne  his 
memory  by  the  whole  South,  receives  occasional  encourage- 
ment from  the  press  in  various  States  on  the  other  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  the  fund  has  not  reached  the 
necessary  dimensions  yet. 


They  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  fun  up  in  Wisconsin  out 
of  Governor  Peck's  excuse  for  writing  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 
that  he  was  only  forty-three  years  old  at  the  time. 

The  Empress  of  Germany  sent  twelve  thousand  dollars  as 
a  present  to  the  lying-in  hospital  for  poor  women  in  Berlin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  her  infant  daughter. 

Mme.  Maurice  Bernhardt  has  applied  for  a  separation  dts 
biens  from  her  husband,  which  does  not  at  all  mean  that  she 
has  quarreled  with  her  beloved  Maurice,  but  that  he  has 
been  speculating,  and  she  does  not  want  her  private  fortune 
involved. 

There  are  two  well-known  brokers  in  Wall  Street — their 
name  is  Wormser — who  provide  against  the  contingency  of 
both  being  killed  at  the  same  time  and  the  firm  being  broken 
up,  by  not  traveling  in  the  same  train  on  the  elevated  rail- 
road in  New  York. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  laxity  in  money  matters  has  taken 
a  new  form,  according  to  one  of  the  New  York  papers.  It 
says  that  in  a  recent  trial,  in  London,  testimony  brought  out 
the  fact  that  his  highness  was  indebted  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  to  the  London 
Lyceum  for  box-tickets. 

Mme.  Sacher,  the  wife  of  a  well-known  Viennese  restaura- 
teur, collects  autographs  by  asking  her  guests  to  write  their 
names  in  pencil  on  the  tablecloth,  which  she  afterward  em- 
broiders. Her  latest  autographs  are  those  of  the  long-dis- 
tance riders,  including  Duke  Ernest  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
who  dined  at  the  restaurant  after  the  event 

The  application  of  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia  for  the  papers 
of  a  citizen  of  Roumania  is  due,  according  to  a  story  pub- 
lished there,  to  his  intention  to  marry  a  wealthy  Roumanian 
woman.  Milan  hopes  to  enter  the  Roumanian  army  as  Count 
Takova,  the  title  which  he  has  borne  since  his  abdication. 
The  young  woman  who  is  said  to  be  the  ex-ruler's  choice,  is 
a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Catargi,  the  prime  minister,  and  is 
reported  to  be  worth  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

A  marriage  which  has  created  considerable  interest  took 
place  in  Norway  on  the  eleventh  instant.  The  bridegroom 
was  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  only  child  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  the 
bride  was  Froken  Bergljot  Bjornson,  eldest  daughter  of 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  It  is  seldom  that  the  children  of 
two  such  men  of  genius  are  united  in  matrimony.  The 
bridegroom's  father  was  so  busily  engaged  on  his  new  drama 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  work.  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  took  his  degree  in  Italy. 

Just  after  election  Mrs.  Henry  Villard  gave  a  little  dinner- 
party in  celebration  of  the  victory  and  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Cleveland.  The  guests  were  the  wives  of  a  number  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  most  prominent  supporters  in  New  York. 
Caterer  Sherry,  when  asked  to  furnish  the  ice  and  to  get  up 
something  very  nice,  replied,  "  My  dear  madam,  just  leave 
that  to  me  and  you  shall  be  entirely  satisfied."  When  the 
ice  was  brought  to  the  table,  guests  and  hostess  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  The  ice  was  in  the  form  of  grand- 
father's hat,  and  it  was  a  crushed  hat  at  that. 

The  German  Emperor  has  given  orders  that  a  portrait  of 
the  empress  is  to  be  forthwith  hung  up  in  every  barrack- 
room  in  the  empire.  A  short  time  ago,  the  empress  was 
walking  alone  at  Potsdam,  very  plainly  dressed,  and  the  sen- 
tinels at  the  Neue  Palais  not  only  failed  to  recognize  her,  but 
one  of  them  presumed  to  address  her  as  "  Fraulein."  The 
emperor  was  exceedingly  enraged  when  he  heard  of  the 
heinous  blunder,  and  the  edict  for  an  extensive  circulation  of 
her  majesty's  portraits  has  since  been  issued,  with  the  object 
of  avoiding  any  repetition  of  so  exasperating  a  mistake. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  has  given  five  thousand  dollars 
toward  founding  a  hospital  in  France,  especially  intended 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  throat  Such  munificence  on 
the  part  of  the  famous  singer  is  the  result  of  an  early  vow. 
Mme.  Nilsson,  whose  parents  were  very  poor,  had  often  to 
shiver  under  the  cold  blast  of  wintry  Sweden.  When  she 
was  about ,  seven  years  of  age,  she  was  attacked  with  croup, 
and  had  to  be  conveyed  to  a  small  hospital  at  Chrisna. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  her  that  she  was  able  to  escape 
the  danger  which  at  one  time  threatened  her.  Hence  the 
vow  and  its  fulfillment 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  just  placed  upon  the  wall 
of  his  study  a  large  photograph  of  which  he  is  very  proud. 
It  is  a  portrait,  half  hfe-size,  of  the  biggest  and  the  smallest 
soldier  of  the  Prussian  army  standing  side  by  side.  The 
former  is  Private  Pritzchan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the 
Prussian  Guard.  He  stands  six  feet  seven  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  his  boots,  and  when  he  presented  himself  at 
Dusseldorf  for  examination,  a  special  apparatus  had  to  be 
provided  with  which  to  take  his  waist  measure.  His  breadth 
is  in  proper  proportion  to  his  height.  The  smallest  soldier 
is  William's  son,  the  hereditary  prince.  The  picture  is  a 
unique  one,  showing  a  veritable  giant  and  by  his  side  a 
soldierly  Liliputian. 

The  German  Minister  to  Pekin  nas  resigned  his  office  be- 
cause the  emperor  refused  to  allow  him  official  sanction  for 
his  proposed  marriage  to  an  American  woman,  a  Miss  Hart. 
A  correspondent  says  :  "  It  is  due  to  the  interference  of 
Kaiser  William  that  the  permission  to  marry  was  withheld 
from  Brandt.  His  majesty  did  not  give  any  special  reasons 
for  his  ukase,  but  he  allowed  it  to  be  said  in  the  official  press 
that  '  No  embassador  of  his  was  permitted  to  marry  an 
American.'  Even  the  ultra-Conservative  Kreus -  Zeitung, 
the  organ  of  aristocratic  hayseeds,  professes  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Kaiser  against  your  country- 
women, and  reminds  his  majesty  that  his  gracious  aunt,  the 
Countess  Waldersee,  is  Yankee  born.  I  may  add  here  that 
the  German  Embassador  in  St  Petersburg,  Herr  von 
Schweinitz,  has  an  American  wife,  and  other  high  officials  in 
the  imperial  service  are  likewise  afflicted." 


November  28,  1892. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  How  do  women  kill  time  ?  "  The  guileless  man 
who  asked  this  foolish  question  got  his  answer  in  the 
Washington  Star  from  a  woman  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, two  children,  and  two  servants,  lived  in  a 
house  with  nine  rooms.  Having  kept  a  statistical 
account  for  one  year,  she  gave  the  results  as  follows  : 

Number  of  lunches  put  up i>*57 

Meals  ordered 963 

Desserts  made 172 

Lamps  filled 328 

Rooms  dusted 2.259 

Times  dressed  children 786 

Visits  received 879 

Visits  paid 167 

Books  read 88 

Papers  read 553 

Stories  read  aloud 234 

Games  played 329 

Church  services  attended .    125 

Articles  mended 1.236 

Articles  of  clothing  made 120 

Fancy  articles  made 56 

Letters  written. 429 

Hours  in  music 205^ 

Hours  in  Sunday-school  work 208 

Hours  in  gardening 49 

Sick  days 44 

Amusements  attended 10 

Besides  the  above,  she  nursed  two  children  through 
measles,  twice  cleaned  every  nook  and  corner  of  her 
house,  put  up  seventy -five  jars  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, made  seven  trips  to  the  dentist's,  dyed  Easter 
eggs,  polished  silver,  and  spent  seven  days  in  help- 
ing to  nurse  a  sick  friend  who  was  ill.  besides  tbe 
thousand  and  one  duties  too  small  to  be  mentioned, 
yet  taking  time  to  perform. 


A  man  who  dresses  strictly  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  fashion-plates  invariably  looks  dressed, 
not  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  a  tailor's  dummy.  Nor 
is  it  well  to  permit  the  tailors  to  select  the  pattern  of 
one's  trousers.  Their  taste  is  almost  invariably 
wrong.  The  members  of  the  jeunesse  doree  of  New 
York,  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  their 
London  tailors  as  to  what  is  the  correct  style  and 
nuance,  adopt  the  most  outri  and  extravagant  pat- 
terns in  trousers,  such  as  no  man  of  any  standing  in 
London  would  even  venture  to  don,  either  in  the 
park  or  in  Pall  Mall.  In  fact,  it  is  an  open  secret  in 
London  that  the  fashionable  tailors  are  in  the  habit 
of  palming  off  upon  the  so-called  anglo'maniac  ele- 
ment in  New  York  the  trouserings  whose  patterns 
have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  been  decreed  as 
"  bad  form  "  in  London. 


It  is  not  above  two  or  three  years  ago  that  a  mild 
sensation  was  created  in  a  New  York  theatre  by  the 
appearance  of  a  young  girl  in  the  audience  without 
her  hat.  The  only  critical  remarks  that  were  over- 
heard were  made  by  women,  who  pretended  to  think 
her  bold,  or  vain,  or  anxious  to  show  her  hair — which 
was  in  no  way  extraordinary,  by  the  way.  Time  has 
passed,  and  in  the  same  -theatre,  a  night  or  two  ago 
(says  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sun  J,  there  sat  five  hat- 
less  women.  Not  one  of  them  removed  her  hat  in 
the  retiring-room  before  entering  the  auditorium. 
Each  one  came  in  as  she  had  appeared  on  the  street, 
and,  after  sitting  a  few  moments,  each  one  raised  up 
her  hands,  slid  out  a  long  pin  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  removing  her  head-covering,  put  it  in  her 
lap,  where  it  was  not  as  much  of  a  bother  as  the 
overcoats  of  the  men  were  to  them,  for  women  have 
laps  and  men  have  only  legs.  Two  of  these  admira- 
■  ble,  sensible,  and  unselfish  ladies  had  decked  their 
hair  for  the  occasion,  each  one  wearing  a  tea-rose 
in  the  coil  behind  her  head.  The  others  sat 
simply  bare  -  headed,  though  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  seal-brown  tresses  of  one  of  those  who 
were  unadorned  were  brushed  and  smoothed  to 
a  point  of  remarkable  sleekness  and  smoothness. 
In  the  same  audience  were  two  enormous  and 
preposterous  hats  —  Gainsboroughs  —  of  such  size 
that  a  man  in  a  row  behind  either  one  must  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  view  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  side  galleries.  Why  should  not  all  theatre- 
going  women  follow  the  suit  of  these  gentle  and 
sweet  reformers  ?  Nine  in  ten  of  them  are  prettier 
without  their  hats — or,  if  they  are  not,  we  would  all 
think  them  so.  Indeed,  we  would  consider  them 
gracious  and  kindly  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  New 
Orleans  women  have  sat  bareheaded  at  the  play 
ever  since  history  has  run  in  that  town,  and  it  is 
more  pleasure  to  go  to  the  theatre  than  here,  on 
that  account.  Even  in  little  Lynchburg,  side-tracked 
out  of  the  way  of  everything  but  the  tobacco  trade, 
the  women  sit  bareheaded  at  the  play. 


"That  under-sized,  narrow -shouldered,  broad- 
hipped,  and  short-legged  race,"  is  a  collection  of 
attributes  that  most  women  will  learn  with  astonish- 
ment is  a  description  of  their  sex.  The  curious  part 
of  it  is  that  these  separate  statements  from  one  point 
of  view  are  absolutely  true.  Separately  they  are 
prosaic  and  colorless ;  but  literature,  which  shows 
the  skill  that  man  has  in  the  use  of  tools,  when  his 
tools  are  words,  never  did  more  savage  execution 
with  a  dozen  or  more  unobtrusive  collections  of  let- 
ters. 

'  The  American  lady  courier  spends  as  much  time 
in  steamers  and  railways  as  a  queen's  messenger.  As 
her  life  is  a  wearing  one,  she  stipulates  for  handsome 


fees.  They  are  often  given  ungrudgingly  to  her, 
and  she  is  boarded  and  lodged  as  though  she  were  a 
duchess  when  traveling  with  rich  and  delicate  ladies. 
The  lady  courier  is  expected  to  be  as  well  posted  as 
the  man  courier.  The  one  I  talked  with,"  writes 
Howard  Paul,  "is  sometimes  employed  to  escort 
young  ladies  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  ; 
s  sufficiently  educated  to  go  with  them,  if  need  be, 
into  society.  She  made  a  number  of  voyages  as  an 
assistant  stewardess  to  make  herself  proof  against 
seasickness,  from  which  she  no  longers  suffers.  One 
of  her  troubles,  when  she  travels  with  dull  persons 
of  her  own  sex,  is  being  expected  to  amuse  them. 
As  they  only  care  for  gossip,  and  like  it  to  be  ill- 
natured,  she  backbites  to  their  hearts'  content.  But 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  mischief-making,  she 
invents  her  characters.  They  do  quite  as  well  as  if 
they  were  real.  When  she  deals  in  eulogium,  she 
no  longer  draws  on  her  imagination.  A  son-in-law 
of  this  useful  person  is  a  colonel.  Her  best  days 
were  when  South  American  Republics  were  being 
boomed  on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  money  flowed 
in  a  steady  stream  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ladies  who 
came  thence  to  see  life  in  Europe  were  indolent,  and 
spent  freely  the  capital  which  their  husbands  found 
means  of  getting  for  the  asking.  They  never  quar- 
reled with  her  for  high  charges  ;  but  she  had  to  spare 
them  every  kind  of  trouble,  and  even  that  of  choos- 
ing their  confessors  in  cities  where  they  were 
strangers.  The  lady  courier  I  speak  of  is  negotiat- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  villa  on  Lake  Como.  She 
hopes  soon  to  be  rich  enough  to  retire  to  live  there. 
She  objects  to  travel  with  operatic  singers  ;  there  is 
very  little  to  be  made  out  of  them.  The  ones  with 
whom  she  had  business  relations  took  for  their  rule 
of  conduct  the  all-take  and  the  no-give  principle." 


Frances  Willard  declares  that  the  total  amount  of 
force  used  at  any  given  moment  to  compress  the 
waists  of  women  by  artificial  means  would  turn  all 
the  mills  between  Minneapolis  and  the  Merrimac, 
while  the  condensed  force  of  their  tight  shoes,  if  it 
could  be  applied,  would  run  any  number  of  trains. 
The  amount  of  energy  yearly  wasted  in  attempts  to 
make  women  not  follow  the  fashion  for  health's  sake, 
would,  if  it  could  be  concentrated,  not  only  run  all 
the  mills,  but  all  the  trains  in  the  new  world. 


Speaking  of  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  car- 
fares, when  a  male  friend  going  the  same  way  as 
yourself  is  encountered  en  route  to  train  or  ferry, 
a  woman  said  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times: 
"  I  really  wish  there  was  an  inviolate  rule  as  there 
is  among  Englishmen.  I  remember,  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  England,  happening  to  meet,  as  I  was 
boarding  an  omnibus,  an  English  friend  to  whose 
house  I  was  bound  at  the  moment  by  appointment 
with  his  wife.  He  was  a  reserved  and  distant  man, 
though  scrupulously  courteous,  and  I  wondered 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  offer  to  pay  my 
fare  through  the  three  changes  of  transportation  we 
must  make  to  reach  our  destination.  All  doubt, 
however,  was  quickly  removed  by  the  cause  him- 
self, who  leaned  over,  after  finding  his  own  coin, 
with  the  inquiry,  'Got  your  tuppence  ready?'  I 
found  over  there  that,  even  when  a  man  was  taking 
you  about  by  invitation,  car-fares,  etc.,  were  to  be 
individually  looked  after.  I  wish  the  matter  were  so 
absolutely  fixed  here."  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
question  is  readily  settled,  in  a  doubtful  case,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  man.  Part  of  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of  absolutely.  No  man  in  America  would 
think  of  asking  to  escort  a  woman  on  a  trip  about 
the  city  without  assuring  all  its  expenses.  In  the 
matter  of  a  chance  encounter  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  making  the  effort  to  pay  one's  fare,  which,  if  the 
man  prefers  to  do,  may  be  permitted  without  pro- 
test. The  other  day,  a  man  whose  bearing  and  ap- 
pearance betokened  breeding  and  fashion  put  a 
woman  aboard  a  crowded  street-car.  He  found  a 
seat  for  her,  stood  an  instant  taking  a  calm  and  easy 
leave  of  her,  then  lifted  his  hat  and  passed  out, 
halting  on  the  platform  to  pay  her  fare  and  tell  the 
conductor  at  what  street  she  wished  to  leave,  having 
managed  everything  whfle  the  car  was  going  a 
block.  Another  man,  with  equally  civil  .intentions, 
but,  perhaps,  not  so  punctilious  in  ceremonials, 
would  have  merely  stopped  the  car  and  assisted  her 
aboard,  without  paying  her  fare  or  getting  on  at  all. 

The  wearing  of  silk  tights  by  women  generally, 
which  a  year  ago  was  so  prevalent,  is  now  con- 
demned. The  husbands  do  not  fancy  it.  Most  peo- 
ple seeni  surprised  at  this  statement,  and  inquire  as 
to  the  wherefore  ;  because  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  a  shapely  woman  in 
silken  tights  is  an  object  which  he  surveys  with  pleas- 
ure. "  But  it  is  not  so,"  said  a  fashionable  little  lady 
the  other  day,  in  the  New  York  Sun.  "Jack  says" 
(Jack  is  the  husband)  "  that  it's  all  very  well  to  see 
chorus  girls  and  actresses  of  the  vaudeville  type  wear 
tights  on  the  stage.  It  is  their  business.  That  is  the 
way  they  earn  their  living.  But  he  thinks,"  pro- 
ceeded the  little  lady,  wisely,  "  that  the  style  should 
be  entirely  confined  to  them.  And  he  did  not  like  it 
at  all  when  I  put  them  on.  You  see,  to  look  at  these 
fascinating  creatures  on  the  boards  and  to  have  one's 
wife  copy  their  styles  are  two  quite  different  things." 

A  modern  tailor-made  girl  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  a  New  York  paper  ;  "  To  begin  at  the  be- 


ginning, she  had  on  a  brown  Fedora  hat,  with  the 
least  possible  change  of  trimming  from  the  style  worn 
by  men.  Her  hair  was  combed  smoothly  back  and 
fastened  in  a  close  coil  of  small  plaits.  As  her  face 
was  round  and  rosy,  and  her  features  rather  large, 
the  smoothness  of  her  hair  gave  her  a  front  look  in 
no  way  different  from  the  look  of  a  man.  She  had 
on  a  sacque  cut  exactly  like  a  man's  coat,  buttons  and 
all.  Then  there  was  a  plaid  double-breasted  waist- 
coat and  a  genuine  made-to-order  shirt,  the  bosom 
colored,  the  collar  high,  and  stiff,  and  white.  Of 
course  she  wore  a  four-in-hand  tie.  At  her  wrists 
were  cuffs  of  the  same  color  as  the  bosom  of  her 
shirt,  and  hanging  so  loosely  that  one  could  not 
doubt  the  whole  shirt  was  there.  In  the  cuffs 
were  link  buttons.  The  dress-skirt  was  made  plainly 
of  the  same  blue  material  as  the  coat,  and  was  so  cut 
that  a  side  view  of  it  gave  one  the  impression  of 
trousers.  On  her  feet  were  a  pair  of  narrow  patent- 
leather  shoes,  much  too  large  for  her  feet,  by  the 
way.  They  were  cut  in  the  Blucher  fashion,  and 
were  patent  leather  clear  to  the  tops.  It  is  probable, 
but  this  is  not  stated  as  a  fact,  that  there  were  socks 
under  the  shoes.  This  elaborately  manly  toilet  was 
perfected  by  certain  most  artistic  details,  both  in  the 
dress  and  in  the  manners  of  the  wearer.  For 
instance,  she  had  a  key  -  chain  that  came  from 
a  pair  of  supposititious  braces  under  the  waist- 
coat, and.  after  showing  itself  for  a  few  inches 
across  her  right  hip,  disappeared  in  a  very  manly 
pocket.  On  her  hands  were  a  pair  of  "dog-skin 
gloves,  and  she  carried  a  tightly  rolled  man's  um- 
brella with  a  huge  handle.  When  the  conductor 
paused  opposite  her,  she  thrust  one  hand  into  her 
pocket,  just  as  a  man  does,  and  drew  forth  a  small 
handful  of  change.  From  the  several  coins  she  slid 
a  five-cent  piece  to  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and,  with 
a  manly  gesture,  dropped  it  into  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  amazed  conductor.  Presently  she  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief,  not  a  trivial  cobweb,  but  a  large, 
man's  handkerchief,  and  wiped  her  face  with  the 
careless  sweep  of  a  masculine  hand,  not  afraid  of 
disturbing  cosmetics." 


Can  a  woman  love  twice  with  the  same  intensity  ? 
is  a  question  often  asked,  but  seldom  answered. 
There  seem  to  be  so  many  sides  to  the  question  that 
an  answer  all  at  once  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Woman  may  love  with  equal  intensity  at  different 
periods  of  her  life,  but  the  love  will  be  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  To  begin  with,  many  women 
imagine  the  fancy  of  a  moment  to  be  the  lasting  re- 
gard of  a  life-time,  and  for  the  time  being  they  will 
be  as  much  in  earnest,  suffer  as  keenly,  and  feel 
as  deeply  as  though  they  were  really  in  possession 
of  the  genuine  sentiment.  Therefore,  when  years 
go  on,  and  they  meet  a  man  who  inspires  a 
true,  earnest,  and  sincere  feeling  of  affection,  the 
world  wonders  at  the  second  outpouring  of  feeling, 
and  considers  her  either  fickle  or  capable  of  more 
than  one  great  love  in  a  life -time.  So  few  women 
know  their  real  sentiments  until  they  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
man  who  pleased  the  girl  of  seventeen  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  woman  whose  tastes  have  changed. 


The  American  woman  walking  among  the  high- 
born women  of  Europe  has  more  of  distinction  in  her 
appearance  than  the  descendants  often  generations  of 
courts  (says  a  New  York  paper.)  In  the  first  place, 
these  American  women  whom  it  is  so  pleasant  to  see 
on  the  boulevards  or  at  the  fashionable  resorts  of 
Europe,  are  taller  and  straighter  and  more  robust- 
looking  than  the  European  women.  They  have  bet- 
ter teeth,  better  hair,  better  eyebrows,  better  noses, 
and  better  forms.  Their  feet  are  smaller  and  more 
shapely,  and  their  hands  are  as  long  and  slender,  and 
their  fingers  as  tapering.  Their  complexions,  too, 
are  more  delicately  colored,  and  herein  they  most 
disturb  their  English  cousins.  As  for  the  manner, 
they  bear  themselves  with  a  dignity  and  grace  that 
are  not  exceeded  by  the  women  of  any  other  country. 
They  wear  their  gowns  and  their  hats  as  even 
Frenchwomen  can  not.  To  this,  Worth  or  any  great 
dressmaker  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  any  milliner 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  will  bear  witness  cheer- 
fully. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 


COMPILED   AND   EDITED   BY 


EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN  and  ELLEN  MACKAY  HUTCHINSON, 
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than  were  ever  before  gathered  within  the  same  space  or  offered  in  one  collection.  Among  those 
best  competent  to  testify,  the  following  have  made  constant  use  of  these  volumes,  and  highly 
recommend  them: 
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ands  of  others  who  are  well  known. 


The  **te»liiiiiii-Huirliinsoii  Library  nf  Ameriran  Literature  is  indispensable  to  busy 
persons  whose  time  is  limited;  to  children  whose  tastes  are  to  be  formed;  to  those  who  use  books 
for  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  books  or  authors,  or 
who  wish  to  improve  their  own  conversation  and  writings.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  ask  the  next  book- 
agent  you  meet  to  bring  you  this  Library.     He  will  be  glad  to  bring  it.     In  the  mean  time  write  to 
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HOLIDAY  GIFTS 
THAT  LAST  ALL  THE  YEAR 


Harper's 


Magazine,  Weekly, 
Bazar,  and  Young  People 


Harper's  Magazine 

Engagements  have  been 
made  with  the  most  distin- 
guished writers,  and  several 
special  enterprises  of  some- 
what extraordinary  magni- 
tude are  under  way  that  pre- 
sage a  most  entertaining  se- 
ries of  numbers  f<-r  1S93, 
The  illustrations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  perfect  as  the 
best  talent  and  processes  can 
make  them. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4,00 


They  will 
be  better 
than  ever 
this  year 


Harper's  Weekly 

This  journal  keeps  abreast 
of  the  history  of  each 
week,  singling  out  for  em- 
phasis the  events  and 
personages  of  importance, 
Its  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  by  the  best 
artists.  Its  department 
of  fiction  is  replete  with 
the  most  entertaining 
short  stories  by  the  best 
writers. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4,00 
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Each  issue  is  the  record 
of  the  week  in  woman's 
world.  It  contains  the 
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Paris  designs ;  the  best  in 
1. ri-ht  stories  and  high-class 
humor ;  the  most  thought- 
ful   and    i  i 

the  best  a  r  1 1  i  i  u  attrac- 
tions, and  a  n  indi  pen- 
sable  pattern-:.licct  supple- 
ment. 
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Harper's  Young  People 

Look  out  this  year  for 
"  Raftmates,"  by  ICirk 
Munroe,  and  other  serial 
and  .short  stories.  The  spe- 
cial articles  will  be  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Numer- 
ous illustrations,  poems,  anec- 
dote  ■.  articles  on  pastimes, 
and  every  other  subject  of  in- 
ten  at  to  young  people,  make  j 
up  a  delightful  programme  I 
for  the  year. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $2.00 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Truth  of  London  affirms  as  a  fact  that  Lord  Lome 
has  been  recommended  for  the  laureateship  "by  no 
less  eminent  an  authority  than  Mr.  William  Morris." 

An  article  by  the  late  Theodore  Child  on  "  Some 
Types  of  the  Virgin  "  will  appear  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Harper's.  The  ideals  chosen  are  those 
which  were  reproduced  by  great  painters,  including 
Lippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  Perugino,  Andrea 
Mantegna.  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  General  Lew  Wallace  in- 
tends to  write  a  book  on  Mexico. 

Walter  Besant  has  paused  in  novel-writing  to  pro- 
duce a  one-act  comedy.  It  is  supposed  that  it  will 
be  brought  out  during  the  coming  season. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  have  just 
published  the  following  books : 

Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  illus- 
trated edition,  Volume  I.;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin,  profusely  illustrated;  "Armies  of  To- 
Day,"  by  eminent  military  officers,  illustrated  by  T.  de 
Thulstrup;  "Autobiographical  Notes  of  the  Life  of  Will- 
iam Bell  Scott,"  edited  by  W.  Minto,  and  illustrated  from 
sketches  by  Mr.  Scott  and  his  friends;  "History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  by  James 
Ford  Rhodes  ;  "  Moltke  :  his  Life  and  Character,"  sketched 
in  journals,  letters,  memoirs,  etc.,  translated  by  Mary 
Herms  ;  "  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,"  a  text-book  for  high 
schools  and  colleges,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hill,  of  Harvard 
University ;  and  "  Harper's  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair," 
by  Julian  Ralph,  with  seventy-three  full-page  illustrations. 

"  Mother  and  Child  "  is  a  compendium  of  modern 
scientific  knowledge  on  health,  etc.,  which  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  will  publish  at  an  early  day.  It  is 
prepared  by  two  famous  specialists,  Doctors  E.  P. 
Davis  and  John  M.  Keating. 

An  Eastern  publishing-house  promises  an  impor- 
tant work  on  "  Criminology,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Cesare 
Lombroso,  and  a  very  extensive  bibliography. 

Renan  had  the  odd  fashion  in  working  of  piling 
around  him  every  imaginable  book  of  reference  be- 
fore he  began  to  write.  He  would  sit  with  hundreds 
of  huge  volumes  open  around  him,  volumes  destined 
to  remain  open  for  weeks,  the  servants  being  forbid- 
den to  touch  them  with  hand  or  duster.  He  rarely 
visited  a  public  library,  Mme.  Renan  being  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  order 
to  copy  out  any  passages  he  might  be  in  need  of. 

The  Harpers  announce  that  they  have  ready  the 
first  volume  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  Green's 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People."  Besides 
numerous  wood-cuts,  eight  colored  plates,  fac-similes 
of  illuminations  from  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  Norman  periods,  and  several  maps  are 
given. 

A  dispatch,  dated  November  7th,  to  the  London 
Ti?nes  from  Teheran,  Persia,  says  that  Theodore 
Child  has  died  of  cholera  at  Ispahan.  He  had  been 
nursed  by  American  women — presumably  mission- 
aries.   The  following  facts  are  of  interest : 

Mr.  Child,  who  was  a  native  of  Manchester  and  about 
forty-five  years  old,  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  maga- 
zine articles,  and  many  of  his  productions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  book-form,  notably  "The  Spanish- American  Re- 
publics," "Art  and  Criticism,"  "Delicate  Feasting," 
"Summer  Holidays,"  "  The  Praise  of  Paris,"  and  "The 
Desire  of  Beauty,"  the   two  latter  just   issued.     He  was 

fraduated  from  Oxford  with  high  honors.  He  had  lived  in 
'aris  nearly  twenty  years  and  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  every  phase  of  life — especially  so  with  the  literary  and 
artistic  portion — of  that  city.  He  had  been  for  about  seven 
years  the  Paris  agent  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  He  under- 
took the  trip  to  India,  under  a  commission  from  Harper's 
Weekly,  for  a  series  of  articles,  to  be  called  "  Living  India." 
He  was  accompanied  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  the  artist. 

Some  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  girls  at  the  Ameri- 
can College,  in  Constantinople,  on  the  day  of  Tenny- 
son's funeral,  recited  several  of  the  laureate's  poems. 

Of  Tennyson,  as  of  Victor  Hugo,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  avenged  the  author  upon  the  publisher.  Both 
were  good  men  of  business,  with  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  money  value  of  their  writings,  and  both  were 
capable  of  driving  a  bargain.  But  Tennyson  never 
had  the  credit,  as  Hugo  had,  of  ruining  his  publish- 
ers. The  tremendous  prices  Hugo  was  in  a  position 
to  obtain  brought  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  these 
gentlemen  to  bankruptcy. 

"  Nourmadee,"  the  poem  which  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
contributed  to  the  holiday  Harper's,  is  a  story  of 
the  Orient,  "  related  by  the  poet  Mirtzy  Mohammed- 
Ali." 

The  Lippincotts  will  bring  out  an  illustrated  edition 
of  A.  Conan  Doyle's  story,  "  A  Study  in  Scarlet." 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  correspondent, 
who  has  seen  so  many  great  spectacles,  describes,  in 
a  December  magazine,  "  The  Triumphal  Entry  into 
Berlin  "  of  the  Emperor  William  and  his  victorious 
armies  in  1871. 

The  valuable  army  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  their  magazine  are  just  ready  from  the  Harpers  in 
volume  form,  with  the  title  "Armies  of  To- Day," 
and  with  the  illustrations  drawn  by  Remington, 
Thulstrup,  Zogbaum,  and  Woodvillc. 

An  Eastern  exchange  gives  this  account  of  the 
late  T.  Adolphus  Trollope; 

"Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  who  died  suddenly  last 
week  at  Clifton,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Anthony  Trollope,  whom  he  considerably  re 
scmbled.  He  spent  more  than  half  his  life  in  Italy,  and 
lor  upward  of  twenty  years  no  house  in  Florence  saw  more 
or  belter  company  than  his.  Trollope  was  engaged  through- 
out his  life  in  literary  and  journalistic  work.  He  wrote 
many  capital  novels,  several  valuable  historical  works  and  ' 
some  iMerwting   books  of  travel,   and    he    frequently  con- 


tributed to  the  leading  reviews.  He  was  long  the  Florence 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  and  afterward  repre- 
sented the  Standard  at  Rome,  where  he  removed  in  1870. 
Trollope's  life  was  graced  by  the  cordial  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  personages  of  the 
time — Thackeray,  Lever,  Landor,  George  Eliot,  George 
Henry  Lewes,  the  Brownings,  Archbishop  Whateley,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Dean  Milman,  and  Sir  James  Hudson  having  been 
among  his  intimate  friends." 

A  new  catalogue,  containing  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  portraits  of  authors,  is  announced  by  the 
Harpers. 

Robert  Browning  was  apparently  aware  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  some  of  his  work,  for  he  says,  of  "  Ferish- 
tah's  Fancies,"  in  a  characteristic  letter  now  on  sale 
in  London:  "I  hope  and  believe  that  one  or  two 
careful  readings  of  the  poem  will  make  its  sense  clear 
enough." 

George  Moore  is  completing  a  novel  dealing  with 
the  life  of  betting  men  in  London. 

"  The  Library  of  American  Literature,"  edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Helen  Mackay 
Hutchinson,  which  is  published  by  Charles  L.  Web- 
ster &  Co.,  will  remain  the  standard  work  in  its  line 
for  many  years.  Its  eleven  volumes  contain  extracts 
from  the  works  of  all  American  writers  of  any  note 
from  1607  down  to  1892,  and  its  biographical  data 
and   indexes  make  it  an  invaluable  work  of  refer- 


Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  been  trying  her  hand 
at  what  are  called  "  Pastels  in  Prose,"  and  four  of 
them — which  are  described  as  "  charming  " — will  be 
published  in  the  December  Harper's. 

M.  B.  M.  Toland,  the  author  of  "  Eudora," 
"  Legend  Laymone,"  etc.,  publishes  this  year, 
through  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  another  volume, 
entitled  "  Atlina,  the  Queen  of  the  Floating  Isle." 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  full-page  reproduc- 
tions from  drawings  by  Church,  Bloomer,  Dielman, 
Jones,  and  others,  with  decorative  designs  through- 
out the  text  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci. 

M.  Zola  has  been  paid  seven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  serial  rights  of  his  new  book,  "  Docteur  Pascal," 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  a  word.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  France  for 
the  serial  rights  of  a  story. 

The  Harpers  will  bring  out  at  once  a  "  History  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  in 
two  volumes,  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  which  em- 
braces, besides  the  history  of  the  country  from  1850 
to  i860,  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  negro  slavery  and  its  influence  upon 
American  politics. 

A  number  of  literary  Englishmen  lately  met  to 
form  an  "  Omar  Khayam  Club." 

A  volume  of  papers  by  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
entitled  ' '  The  Lost  Atlantis  and  Other  Ethnographic 
Studies,"  which  a  New  York  house  will  issue,  contains 
essays  on  trade  and  commerce  in  the  Stone  Age,  the 
assthetic  faculty  in  aboriginal  races,  heredity,  and 
other  topics. 

A  volume  of  literary  reminiscences  is  just  ready 
from  the  Harpers,  with  the  title  "  Autobiographical 
Notes  of  the  Life  of  William  Bell  Scott."  Mr. 
Scott  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  many  literary  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  The  volume 
has  been  edited  by  W.  Minto. 


New    Publications. 

"Reuben  Foreman,  the  Village  Blacksmith,"  by 

Darley   Dare,   has  been   published   in   the    Choice 

Series  issued  by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  La  Lizardiere,"  a  story  in  the  original  French  of 
the  Vicomte  Henri  de  Bornier,  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Romans  Choisis  published  by  William  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  byj. 
Tauzy  &  Co. 

"A  Confederate  Spy,"  by  Thomas  N.  Conrad, 
purports  to  be  a  true,  and  is  generally  a  thrilling, 
narrative  of  a  Southern  spy's  adventures  during  the 
Civil  War.  Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Beyond  Atonement,"  a  novel  translated  from  the 
German  of  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach  bv  Mary 
\.  Robinson,  has  been  issued  in  the  International 
Library  published  by  the  Worthington  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  King  Billy  of  Ballarat "  is  the  titular  tale  in  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Morley  Roberts,  whom 
his  publishers  announce  as  "  The  Australian 
Kipling."  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"  Baby  John,"  a  story  for  children,  by  the  author 
of  "  Miss  Toosey's  Mission,"  and  "  The  Little  Sister 
of  Wjlifred,"  by  the  author  of  "  Dear  Daughter 
Dorothy,"  have  been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents  and  $i.oo,  respectively  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Brandcr  Matthews  has  trimmed  his  pen  to  a  new 
purpose  in  "  Tom  Paulding."  It  is  a  story  for  boys, 
and  hinges  on  a  search  for  buried  treasure.  Though 
the  treasure  is  found,  it  proves  to  be  dross ;  but  the 
young  hero  does  not  find  his  labor  all  in  vain.  The 
story  is  an  entertaining  one,  and  its  hero  is  a  manly 
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fellow  whom  it  will  hurt  no  lad  to  know.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Some  New  Jersey  Arabian  Nights,"  a  series  of 
humorous  tales  by  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  beginning 
with  "  The  Story  of  the  Conscientious  Plumber  "  and 
continuing  in  a  string  of  marvelous  narratives,  has 
been  reissued  in  book-form  from  their  comic  paper 
by  Keppler  &  Schwartzmann,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"A  Course  of  Zoology  designed  for  Secondary 
Education,"  by  C.  de  Montmahon  and  H.  Baure- 
gard,  has  been  adapted  for  American  schools  by 
William  H.  Greene.  M.  D.,  and  is  published,  fully 
illustrated,  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

A  bright  little  book  on  the  land  of  the  Mikado  is 
"Japan  :  In  History,  Folk-Lore.  and  Art,"  by  Will- 
iam Elliot  Griflis.  It  was  written  for  the  Riverside 
Library  for  Young  People,  but  it  is  a  scholarly  little 
consideration  of  this  interesting  people  and  the 
forces  that  have  made  them  what  they  are.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  The  Admiral's  Caravan,"  by  Charles  E.  Carryl, 
is  a  story  of  the  "  Alice-in- Wonderland"  school, 
setting  forth  the  experiences  of  a  little  girl  and  a 
wooden  admiral  in  Dreamland.  The  story  is  re- 
printed from  Si.  Nicholas,  and  the  original  illustra- 
tions from  Birch's  clever  pencil  are  reproduced  with 
it.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

The  verses  that  Susan  Coolidge  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  young  folk's  periodicals  for  many 
months  past  have  been  collected  and  are  now  issued 
in  a  large  and  fair-appearing  book  entitled  "  Rhymes 
and  Ballads  for  Girls  and  Boys."  They  range  from 
stirring  ballads  in  celebration  of  valorous  deeds  and 
virtuous  maids  to  amusing  little  nursery  jingles,  and 
should  please  a  wide  circle  of  children.  The  illus- 
trations are  by  a  variety  of  hands,  and  are  quite 
numerous.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  Scattered  Leaves :  Essays  in  Little  on  Life, 
Faith,  and  Work"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  just 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary.  It  contains  sixty  extracts  from  sermons, 
moral  essays,  and  poems  by  famous  thinkers — not  a 
few  of  whom  have  claimed  San  Francisco  as  their 
home — and  is  intended  to  be  read,  one  extract  at  a 
sitting,  at  regular  intervals  through  the  year.  Pub- 
lished by  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
price,  $c.oo  ;  for  sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary,  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Man  and  the  States  :  Studies  in  Applied  Socio- 
logy "  is  the  title  of  the  latest  volume  of  papers 
issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  It  con- 
tains seventeen  articles  on  such  topics  as  "The 
Duty  of  a  Public  Spirit,"  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  "  The  Land  Problem,"  by  Professor 
OUs  T.  Mason;  "The  Problem  of  City  Govern- 
ment," by  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes  ;  "The  Race 
Problem  in  the  South,  '  by  Professor  Joseph  Le 
Conte.  LL.  D.,  etc.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"Mr.  Former's  Marital  Claims"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  short  story  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  which 
gives  its  name  to  his  latest  volume  of  Dukesborough 
tales.  It  has  to  do  with  the  differences  between  Mr. 
Fortner  and  his  spouse,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
genial  humor  that  Mr.  Johnston  extracts  from  the 
Ueorgia  scenes  and  human  types  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  other  tales  are  "  Old  Gus  Lawson,"  "  An  Ad- 
venture of  Mr.  Joel  Bozzle,"  "A  Moccasin  among 
the  Hobbys,"  and  "A  Surprise  to  Mr.  Thompson 
Byers."  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

A  new  "Book  of  Famous  Verse,"  selected  by 
Agnes  Repplier,  has  just  been  made  for  the  pleasure 
of  children.  In  point  of  period,  the  poems  date  from 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens"  down  to  Lowell,  Whittier,  and 
Aldrich,  ranging  through  the  broad  field  of  English 
and  American  poetry.  Those  who  have  read  Miss 
Repplier's  charming  essays  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  her  selections  are  made  with  cultivated  taste, 
and  she  has  admirably  achieved  her  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  representative  book  of  verse  for  young  readers. 
The  volume  is  provided  with  indexes  of  poems, 
authors,  and  first  lines.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

*'  The  Berkeleys  and  Their  Neighbors,"  by  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell,  has  been  reissued  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Library.  It  was  a  successful  novel  when  it 
first  appeared,  some  four  years  ago,  and  deservedly, 
for  it  is  a  faithful  and  interesting  picture  of  life  in  the 
South.  The  hero  is  a  young  Virginian  who  surprises 
himself  by  a  ringing  speech  in  defense  of  a  negro 
prisoner  and  gets  himself  sent  to  Congress  for  it  by 
his  admiring  neighbors.  Virginia  and  Washington, 
then,  are  the  scenes  of  the  story,  and  the  personages 
are  the  young  Congressman,  a  lovely  maiden,  a  fiery 
Southern  colonel,  a  false  Russian  count,  a  delightful 
old  darky,  and  sundry  other  distinct  types  whose 
actions  make  an  absorbing  story.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 


by  The  Bancroft  Company  and  by  Payot,  Upham 
&Co. 

The  new  "Handbook  of  Literary  Curiosities" 
just  compiled  by  William  S.  Walsh  should  cer- 
tainly fulfill  its  primary  purpose — i.  e.,  to  entertain 
— and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  book  of 
'reference.  Among  the  longer  articles  treated  are 
"Acrostic,"  "Ambiguities,"  "Bookplates,"  "Lit- 
erary Claimants,"  "  Curiosities  of  Criticism,"  "Vul- 
gar Errors,"  "Some  Famous  Hoaxes,"  "Lost 
Treasures  of  Literature,"  "  Names  in  Fiction," 
"Eccentricities  of  Rhymes,'1  "Typographical 
Errors,"  etc.,  these,  with  enough  other  entries  to  fill 
nearly  eleven  hundred  pages,  being  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  also  indexed  for  further  convenience 
of  reference.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3.50  ;  for  sale  by 
Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

The  series  of  articles  on  "The  Great  Streets  of 
the  World,"  which  have  been  appearing  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  have  been  gathered  into  a  volume 
of  which  the  text,  the  illustrations,  and  the  printing 
are  a  delight  to  mind  and  eye  alike.  The  series 
comprises  "  Broadway,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost ;  "  Piccadilly,"  by  Andrew 
Lang,  illustrated  by  W.  Douglas  Almond  ;  "  Boule- 
vards of  Paris,"  by  Francisque  Sarcey,  illustrated  by 
G.  Jeannoit  ;  "The  Corso  of  Rome,"  by  W.  W. 
Story,  illustrated  by  Ettore  Tito;  "The  Grand 
Canal,"  by  Henry  James,  illustrated  by  Alexander 
Zezzos  ;  "  Unter  Den  Linden,"  by  Paul  Lindau, 
illustrated  by  T.  Stahl ;  and  "  The  N6vsky  Prosp£kt," 
by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  illustrated  by  Ilya  Efimovitch 
R£pin.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sous,  New  York ; 
price,  $4.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

A  sequel  to  a  famous  story  is  often  a  sore  disap- 
pointment, but  "  Barbara  Dering  :  A  Sequel  to  '  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead?'  "  by  Am^lie  Rives,  will  have 
many  readers.  In  this  story  the  author  has  brought 
Jock  back  to  Barbara,  who  in  the  earlier  story  had 
been  attracted  and  repelled  by  his  resemblance  to 
her  dead  husband,  and  now  she  marries  them,  with 
most  unpleasant  results — as  must,  indeed,  be  the 
case  where  a  man  marries  so  headstrong,  untrained, 
and  passionate  a  woman  as  Barbara.  They  quarrel 
violently  over  the  interpretation  of  a  line  of  poetry, 
they  have  scenes  in  the  same  vein  as  those  of  the 
cigar  stump  and  the  haystack  in  "  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead?"  and  eventually,  when  the  fire  has  burned  it- 
self out,  they  are  left  in  "that  deep  stillness  that 
comes  with  hope  that  has  outlived  despair."  Some 
bits  of  description  of  nature  are  finely  written,  some 
scenes  are  sensuous  to  a  degree  that  makes  one  won- 
der how  a  woman  can  acknowledge  their  authorship, 
but  the  whole  would  never  create  the  sensation  that 
her  first  novel  aroused.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  package,  addressed  to 
"  M.  le  Directeur  du  Journal  The  Argonaut,  a  San 
Francisco  (Cal.),  Etats  Unis,"  containing  three  copies 
of  "  Aux  Montagnes  d'Auvergne  :  Mes  Conclusions 
Sociologiques,"  by  le  Conite  de  Chambrun.  In  the 
Bceotian  darkness  of  this  Far  West,  we  had  not 
heard  of  the  noble  count ;  but  we  learn  from  his 
preface  that  "it  is  very  necessary  to  comprehend 
how  the  entire  synthesis  of  civilization  is  formed 
and  constituted  " — a  proposition  that  only  the  most 
indolent  will  venture  to  gainsay — and  the  author 
further  explains  that  he  has  "  found  economics  in  the 
category  of  the  material  and  has  left  it  in  that  of  the 
mind  .  .  .  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  philosophy 
of  economics."  Some  seven  score  pages  are  filled 
with  the  noble  count's  lucubrations,  concluding  with 
a  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  four  corners  of  the 
square  being  liberty,  the  state,  the  church,  and  revo- 
lution, which,  being  infinitely  multiplied,  approach 
as  a  limit  the  circumference  of  the  circle — the  square 
being  socialism  and  the  circle  being  civilization, 
"  which  will  be  socialistic  or  will  not  be."  From  this, 
and  from  two  or  three  tables  of  concordances,  it  is 
evident  that  the  noble  author  is  a  French  combina- 
tion of  Edward  Bellamy  and  Ignatius  Donnelly. 
His  sociological  conclusions  are  published  by  Caiman 
L6vy,  in  Paris,  in  a  volume  costing  two  francs.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  the  sender  of  this  package  to 
"  le  directeur  du  journal,  etc.,"  seems  to  hint,  no  less 
than  three  copies  will  survive  the  amount  of  study 
necessary  to  a  mastery  of  its  contents.  We  beg  the 
Conite  de  Chambrun  to  accept  the  assurance  of  our 
most  distinguished  consideration. 


For  nearly  fifty  years  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  led 
the  van  of  blood  medicines. 


Little  boy — "Wots  the  difference  between  high 
church  and  low  church  ?"  Little  girl — "  W'y,  don't 
you  know  ?  One  says  '  Aw-men '  an'  the  other  says 
•  A-roen.'  " — Good  News. 


—  Holiday  Presents— Lorgnettes  in  tor- 
toise-shell  and  silver,  with  chains.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Gumps'  new  art  galleries  at  113  Geary 
Street  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Blessed  Damozel. 
The  blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  golden  bar  of  heaven  ; 
Her  eyes  knew  more  of  rest  and  shade 

Than  waters  stilled  at  even. 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  In  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 
But  a  white  rose,  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meekly  worn. 
And  her  hair,  lying  down  her  back, 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

It  seemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  quite  yet  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers. 
Albeit  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one  it  is  ten  years  of  years, 
....  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face  .... 

Nothing  ;  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves 
The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  space  begun, 
So  high  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether  as  a  bridge  ; 
Beneath,  the  tides  ot  day  and  night. 

With  flame  and  blackness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  the  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

She  scarcely  heard  her  sweet  new  friends 

Playing  at  holy  games  ; 
Softly  they  spake  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names. 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  above  the  vast 
Waste  sea  of  worlds  that  swarm. 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep. 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  heaven,  she  saw 

Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds  ;  her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke,  as  when 

The  stars  sung  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now  ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf,  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather ; 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sung  together. 

'  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said, 
'  Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven,  on  earth? 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

'  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings. 
And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light, 
And  we  will  step  down  as  to  a  stream, 
And  bathe  there  in  God's  light. 

'  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayers  sent  up  to  God, 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt, 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

'  We  two  will  lie  in  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree, 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  his  plumes  touch 

Saith  his  name  audibly. 

'  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him — 

I  myself,  lying  so — 
The  songs  I  sing  here  ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 

(Ah,  sweet !     Just  now,  in  that  bird's  song. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there 
Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?     When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  midday  air, 
Was  she  not  stepping  to  my  side 

Down  all  the  trembling  stair?) 

1  We  two,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  Lady  Mary  is 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies — 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret,  and  Rosaiys. 

'  Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks, 

And  foreheads  garlanded, 
Into  the  fine  cloth,  white  like  flame. 

Weaving  the  golden  thread 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  beiog  dead. 

'  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb ; 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak  ; 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

'  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand-in -hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  unnumbered  ransomed  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles ; 
And  the  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

'  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me : 
Only  to  live,  as  once  on  earth, 

At  peace,  only  to  be 
As  then  awhile,  forever  now 

Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed,  and  listened,  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild: 
'  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased, 

The  light  thrilled  past  her,  filled 
With  angels  m  strong  level  lapse. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  flight 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  ; 
And  then  she  laid  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers. 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands 

And  wept.     (I  saw  her  tears.) 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
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The  Loughborough  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  gave  a  brill- 
iant reception  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, corner  of  O'Fan-ell  and  Franklin  Streets. 
The  affair  was  given  to  celebrate  the  d6bm  in  so- 
ciety of  their  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough, 
and  every  feature  of  it  was  enjoyable.  The  resi- 
dence is  a  new  one,  having  only  been  occupied  two 
months,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  entertain- 
ing. The  rich  furnishings  and  works  of  art  in 
themselves  formed  a  sufficient  decoration,  but  added 
to  them  in  pretty  relief  were  clusters,  here  and  there, 
of  roses,  chrysanthemums,  and  other  bright  flowers 
that  carried  out  the  general  beautiful  effect. 

The  host  and  hostess,  the  latter  in  an  elegant  robe 
of  pearl  gray  silk  covered  with  Chantilly  lace,  gave 
to  their  guests  a  most  cordial  greeting,  which  was  re- 
peated by  the  fair  debutante,  who  appeared  in  a 
modish  Empire  gown  of  canary-colored  faille  Fran- 
caise.  en  train.  Her  hand  bouquet  was  a  lovely 
cluster  of  Perle  du  Jardin  roses.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  her  cousin,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  who  wore 
a  becoming  gown  of  white  striped  crgpe  de  Chine,  en 
train,  with  a  bertha  of  Duchesse  lace,  and  by  Miss 
Welch  who  wore  white  dotted  chiffon,  trimmed  with 
flowing  ribbons  and  lace.  Mr.  George  Lough- 
borough and  Mr.  A.  Z.  Loughborough,  the  two  sons 
of  the  host,  were  omnipresent  and  assisted  materially 
in  entertaining  the  guests,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number. 

The  reception  commenced  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
for  over  an  hour  there  was  a  stream  of  arriving 
guests.  Two  detachments  of  the  Hungarian 
Orchestra  were  present,  one  playing  concert  selec- 
tions in  the  main  hallway  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
dowagers  and  non-dancers,  and  the  other  musicians 
furnished  music  for  dancing  in  the  large  ball-room 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  toilets  worn  by  the  ladies 
were  exceptionally  elegant,  and  added  greatly  to 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  ball-room.  At  mid- 
night an  elaborate  supper  was  served,  under  the 
direction  of  Ludwig,  at  small  tables  that  were  quickly 
set  in  the  various  rooms.  Afterward  the  dancing 
was  resumed,  and  it  was  almost  four  o'clock  when 
the  last  guest  left  the  house.  The  affair  was  a  nota- 
ble success. 
The  guests  included : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBeau,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pen-in,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  \V.  T.  Wallace,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  de  Guigne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hays,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camillo  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Tatum.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E!i  J.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Red- 
din;:,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Voorhies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Robert  V.  Hayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Graham, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sherwood,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Zimmerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Moulder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Luke  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Touchard,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  McKenna,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lyman, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Newhall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  C. 
Buckbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Bryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Porter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  1.  Kip,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  1 1.  M.  Delmas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bertheau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M,  Ashe. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Newhall.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Coit,  Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood,  Mrs. 
Richard  Tobin,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  George,  Mrs.  Rodigue. 

Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Findley,  Miss  Louise  Findley, 
Miss  Merry,  Miss  Alice  Merry,  Misses  Dimond,  Miss 
Brooks.  Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  Miss  Rodigue,  Miss  Alice 
Scott,  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss 
Welch,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss 
Helen  Perrin,  Miss  Daisy  Casserly,  Miss  Mamie  Harring- 
ton, Miss  Harvcj,  Miss  Hatch,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Martin, 
Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss  Mullhall,  Miss  Emily  Schneely, 
Miss  Ueane,  Miss  McPhcrson,  Miss  Reed,  Miss  Lillian 
O'Connor,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Moulder,  Miss 
Ames,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Graham,  Miss  Jessie 
Bowie,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Gerald,  Miss  Tobin, 
Miss  Dooly,  Miss  Castle,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  Miss  Juliet 
Conner,  Miss  Gwin,  Miss  Mary  L.  McNutt,  Miss  Carri- 
gan.  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Mary  Porter,  Miss  Delmas,  Miss 
Josephine  Delmas,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss  Julia 
Peyton.  Miss  O'Sullivan. 

Lieutenant  James  Carlin.  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  E.  Turner 
Messcrsmith.  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Carolan,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  John  G.  Kittle,  Mr. 
William  McPhcrson,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  James 
D.  I'liclan,  Mr.  William  Carrit;an,  Mr.  Louis  Carrigan, 
Mr.  Marry  I'rin^lc,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Prin^lc,  Mr.  George 
Koutr,  Mr.  kol.rrt  K.  Grayson,  Mr.  Paul  Delmas,  Mr. 
Frank  Shea,  Mr.  <.-,„,■■:  Hal],  Mr.  Sidney  Ashe,  Mr. 
Cutler  Pai^c,  Mr.  Miltuii  S.  Litham,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Sulli- 
lr.  Edwin  IdrriM,  Mr.  J.  O'H.  Cosgrave,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr.  Rithet, 
Mr.  Worthington  Am-,  Dr  G.  M,  Richardson.  Mr. 
Charles  Kay,  Mr  1  ■  ,  Bretl  Stokes,  Mr.  Harry  Simp- 
kin*.  M  lr.  '  I,  irles  Peterson,  Mr. 
Allan  St.  1  Howie,  Mr.  Fred  II.  Coon,  Mr.  Leland  S, 
Lalhrop,  Mr.  Rhode*  Borden,  Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  H.  Henry  Veuve,  Mr.  Jerome  B 
Lincoln,  Mr.  I  lin,  Mr.  George  Nagle,  Mr 
lr.  Waller  S.  Newhall.  Mr.  Edward 
McAfee,  Mr.  William  H.  Shrrwood.  Mr.  William  ljwlor, 
Mr.  Liwion  Adams,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Edward  H 
Sheldon,  Mr,  August  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H,  Taylor.  Jr.,  Mr 
-■■-->  Cawerly,  Mr.  Pease.  Dr. 
"ones,  Mr.  A.  D.  Key«, 
..  _.  Vanauh,  Lieutenant  L. 
H.  Strolher.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Charles  Schneely,  Mr.  Edward 
0.  Schmieden,  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne.  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Sprague.  Mr.  C.  O*good  Hooker,  Lieutenant  I 
Steven*.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  John  O.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Kij..  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  W.  Brook*  Jones.  Mr.  John 
lamMcGrew,  Mr.  John  J.  Doyle,  Mr.  Lam.ii, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  R<-n,  Mr.  Franc  i*  Stuart,  and  I 
D,  Key  a. 


onciuon,  mr.  /vugusi  layior,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Cawerly,  Mr.  Augusiine  Ci 
W,  It.  11  field  S.    Io 
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The  "  Baroncu  Mcta  "  Performance. 

On  Friday  evening  ihc  Grand  Opera  House  was  a 

scene  of  revelry  by  night.     Local  ulcnt  spread  its 

wings  to  the  blast,  and  San  Francisco,  in  its  prettiest 

l"-fore  the  footlights,  gazed  upon  San  Fran- 


cisco, in  paint,  and  powder,  and  costume,  behind 
the  footlights. 

It  was  a  gala  performance.  One  is  not  often  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  native  music,  interpreted  by 
native  talent,  and,  if  such  a  rare  occasion  does  pre- 
sent itself,  one  is  prone  to  hope  that  it  will  not  occur 
twice  in  a  blue  moon.  Local  talent,  like  local 
earthquakes,  must  not  break  out  too  often,  or  famil- 
iarity may  do  what  the  proverb  tells  us  it  always 
does,  and  we  shall  suffer  from  what  Shelley  calls 
"  a  sad  satiety." 

Nobody  at  "The  Baroness  Meta,"  however,  suf- 
fered from  a  sad  satiety.  The  performers  came  up 
to  the  highest  expectations.  A  packed  house  proved 
that  the  audience  anticipated  a  treat,  and  continuous 
applause  showed  that  their  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
These  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  exerted 
themselves  so  sincerely  for  the  sake  of  charity,  de- 
serve all  the  approbation  they  received,  and  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  the  approval  of  an  audience 
which  ought  to  be  able  to  judge. 

As  to  the  performers,  who  shall  say  which  one 
carried  off  the  palm?  There  was  Miss  Maude  Berry 
as  a  tall  student  in  black,  with  a  sweeping  cloak,  a 
white  choker,  and  a  three- come  red  black  hat.  She 
was  delightful,  and  the  flowers  that  an  admiring 
community  showered  at  her  feet  would  have  stocked 
a  green-house.  She  sang  a  capital  song  telling  the 
audience  that  she  was  a  widow  and  was  glad  of  it — 
and  as  one  listened  to  her  brilliant  execution  and  her 
clear  high-notes,  one  felt  that  here  was  the  star. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  one's  admiration  was  early 
won  by  Miss  Alvina  Heuer,  the  soubrette,  who  wore 
a  red  satin  skirt,  and  red  shoes,  and  stockings,  and 
had  a  curly  blonde  head.  She  was  extremely 
piquant  and  had  a  self-possession  and  a  gayety  that 
would  have  won  her  success  on  the  stage. 

One  is  just  dividing  one's  approval  equally  between 
these  two,  when  a  contralto — Mrs.  Charles  J.  Dick- 
man — appears  and  warbles  a  song  in  a  voice  that  is 
rich  and  musical.  A  fourth  star  entering  the  galaxy, 
one  is  left  in  hopeless  indecision  as  to  which  of  this 
dazzling  array  is  to  carry  off  the  honors. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  masculine  members  of  the 
cast  was  somewhat  obscured  by  the  superior  radiance 
of  the  feminine  stars.  This  is  always  the  case  in 
comic  opera.  Squeaky,  the  teacher,  the  count,  and 
the  count's  friend  had  good  voices  and  sang  capitally. 
What  more  can  one  desire?  A  captious  critic  might 
have  thought  the  count's  friend  lacking  in  vivacity. 
But,  with  a  good  voice  and  a  handsome  presence, 
vivacity  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  opera  itself  is  gay,  and  light,  and  catching. 
The  trio  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  was  pretty, 
and  Baroness  Mela's  first  solo  was  a  jolly  song. 
Most  of  the  airs,  in  fact,  were  bright.  Mr.  Rosewald 
should  be  congratulated. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  published  the  cast 
and  names  of  all  of  the  participants  in  the  opera. 

The  "  Baroness  Meta"  entertainment  netted  the 
Woman's  Exchange  two  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Rosewald  received  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  opera  and  his  services,  according 
to  contract,  which  was  to  pay  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  opera.  According  to  Mr.  Rosewald's  state- 
ment he  is  three  hundred  dollars  out  of  pocket. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Fred  W.  Sharon  have  arrived  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  and  Mr.  Nat  Messer  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  the  Hotel  Bel- 
gravia  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  are  at  the  Everett 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bagley  have  returned  from  their  trip 
to  the  East  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Haggin  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  returned  from  the 
East. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  and  Miss  Currier  will  receive  on 
the  first  and  third  Friday  of  each  month  at  their  new  resi- 
dence, 2007  Devisadero  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  is  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  ana  Mrs.  George  W.  Meade  are  residing  at  1001 
Pine  Street,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Miss  Shipman, 
Master  Rex  Dickinson,  and  several  other  friends  left  last 
Wednesday  on  a  duck-shooting  expedition  among  the  Sac- 
ramento Kivcr  marshes.  They  have  the  yacht  Aggie  and  a 
In.-    u.itilh.-t  1.ui:ii_1i,  .'mil  will   rc-turu  mi  Sunday  evening. 

■  I  1  Robert  H.  El  am  has  moved  to  her  new  home,  1915 
Pierce  Street.  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Thibauh.  Irom  France,  is 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elam,  at  1915  Pierce  Street,  and 
Mr.,  Alexander  C.  Stuart  is  passing  the  winter  with  Mrs. 
Klain, 

Mr.  Paul  Neumann  and  Miss  Anita  Neumann  returned 
to  Honolulu  last  Wednesday  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  here. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and 
Mr,  l,..ui-.  Sloss,  |r,.  who  will  visit  ihe  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  a  few  week*. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Somen  returned  to  the  East  last  Saturday. 
Mr,  Hairy  East  M;lkrhas  gone  to  Mexico,  and  will  be 
away  several  weeks. 

Misv  Maud  O'Connor  has  returned  from  11  pleasant  visit 
to  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Kciiua,  at  Piedmont. 

1  lorence  Coleman,  of  Grass  Valley,  is  visiting  Miss 
□hen.  :it  her  home  in  Alameda. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Sanderson  and  Mrs.  Walter  S, 
Hinkle  have  returned   from  a  brief  trip  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

_    Miss  Daisy  Ryan  i*  enjoying  a  prolonged  visit  to  friends 
1  1    ■  1  1   l  1.  ■  1  1  . 

A  1  Wi  thered  left  for  New  York  on  Tuesday  last  to 
pass  the  winter  with  relative*  in  the  Eastern  cities. 

Mi n  BettU  Shrevc  ha»  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  was  in  Milan,  Italy,  when  lost 
heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  I..  Hill,  who  have  been  residing  in 


Philadelphia  for  several  months,  have  returned  to  the  city 
and  will  remain  here  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  StUlman  Kelley  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage in  San  Rafael,  and  will  remain  there  until  next  spring. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridgc  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Miss  Adele  Martel  has  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  where 
she  is  visiting  friends. 

Mr.  John  G.  Sutton,  of  Tacoma.  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  in  town.  He  left  for  a  business  trip  to  Los  An- 
geles early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Talbot  are  are  occupying  their  new 
residence,  1910  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  are  residing  at 
2217  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Strain,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Gertrude  Wil- 
son, will  return  to  her  home  in  Portland,  Or.,  late  in  De- 
cember. 

Mrs.  John  Garber  and  Miss  Garber,  of  Claremont,  are 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Palache  at  their  residence 
in  Portland,  Or. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleinan  and  Miss  Gwin  will  receive  on 
Tuesdays  in  December  and  January  at  their  residence, 
1450  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sara  Dean  are  pacing  a 
month  in  San  Diego,  and  will  soon  go  to  Coronado  Beach 
to  remain  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Dean  is  in  very  ill- 
health. 

General  Walter  Turnbull  is  here  from  his  ranch.  Bayou 
Vista,  in  Tulare  County,  on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Home-Spiers,  nee  Green,  who  have 
been  passing  the  autumn  in  Switzerland,  are  now  at  their 
home,  Blackadder,  Berwick,  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster  are  at  the  Hotel  Bartholdi,  in 
New  York  city. 

—  The  latest  novelty  in  millinery  is  the 
"Napoleon,"  a  pretty  variation  of  the  "  placque  " 
hats  mentioned  here  last  week.  The  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  "  Napoleon"  are  the  Continental  shape, 
the  brim  being  turned  up  on  three  sides,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  trimming.  A  very  pretty  "  Napo- 
leon "  hat  was  made  with  the  facing  of  green  felt  and 
the  outer  part  of  heliotrope  velvet.  The  trimming 
in  front  consisted  of  rosettes  of  cream  white  Jean 
d'Arc  lace,  with  heliotrope  silk  roses  and  black 
aigrettes,  while  in  the  back  was  a  spray  of  heliotrope 
roses  trailing  gracefully  over  the  hair.  The  "  Napo- 
leon "  hat  can  be  made  up  in  combinations  of  any  of 
the  new  shades,  such  as  "  eminence"  and  "  Russian 
green,"  and  black  with  tan,  "  pivoine."  or  rose.  The 
only  place  in  town  where  the  "  Napoleon"  hat  is  to 
be  seen  is  The  Maze,  the  modern  department  store 
at  Market  and  Taylor  Streets. 


A  Novel  Window  Display. 

Since  Wednesday  afternoon  there  have  been  un- 
usually large  crowds  before  the  windows  of  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  great  store  on  Market  Street,  opposite 
the  end  of  Grant  Avenue.  The  cause  is  a  very  novel 
and  attractive  window-setting,  representing  a  busy 
man  at  his  desk,  across  which  runs  the  legend, 
"  Latest  Styles  in  Fine  Stationery." 

That  legend  tells  the  story.  The  window  displays 
the  handsomest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  fine 
stationery  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  The  desk  itself 
is  covered  with  silver  inkstands,  calendars  mounted 
in  silver  and  leather,  photograph -frames  of  many 
pretty  styles,  paper-knives,  pens,  pencils,  pads,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  busy  man's  desk. 

In  front  of  the  desk  is  an  artistic  display  of  note 
and  letter  paper  in  boxes,  and  in  the  foreground  are 
scattered  all  kinds  of  stationery  goods — papers,  inks, 
mucilages,  paper-cutters,  playing-cards,  etc.,  in  pro- 
fusion. Behind  this  the  walls  are  hung  most  pecul- 
iarly and  very  effectively.  The  novel  wall-paper  con- 
sists of  row  upon  row  of  sheets  of  card  upon  which 
are  fastened  specimen  sheets  of  paper  and  envelopes 
in  all  the  new  and  fashionable  styles. 

As  soon  as  the  curtains  on  the  window  were  drawn 
on  Wednesday,  a  crowd  began  to  congregate  before 
it  with  pleasant  and  admiring  comments,  and  all 
through  the  business  hours  of  the  week  it  proved  a 
great  attraction.  It  will  not  be  changed  until  Mon- 
day, November  28th. 

What  Every  Lady  Should  Know, 

Who  is  the  most  artistic  ladies'  hair  -  dresser  ? 
Strozynski !  Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.  See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 

—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  mer- 
chant  tailor,  has  a  fine  line  of  latest  English  worsteds. 
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THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnisher  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AND    DANCE. 


Address  ;  MR.  TALEXTINE  HUBGR, 

Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra, 

Care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


COODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
■will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  Im.ru" 


!  AIT' 


79  3IAKKET  STKEET. 


Send  for "  HINTS  ON  HOME  FURNISHING " 

Profusely    Illustrated.     64    Pages,    mailed    free. 


For  Christmas  presents  what  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful, more  useful,  or  more  lasting  than  a  piece  of 
Furniture. 

It  will  be  found  more  acceptable  than  the  usual 
expensive  and  useless  trinket.  We  can  show  you 
hundreds  of  appropriate  pieces  to  choose  from. 

California  Furniture   Company, 
(n.  p.  cole  &  co.)  1 17-123  Geary  Street. 


November  28,  1892. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Cathleen  McCook,  daughter  of  General  A. 
D.  McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  married  at  Redondo 
Beach  next  Wednesday  evening  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Craighead,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  will  be  a  brilliant 
military  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Meta  McAllister  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Janeway,  Ji1.,  took  place  last  Monday  at 
Reed  School,  in  New  York  city.  The  bride,  who  is 
well  known  here,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
McAllister,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  in  command  at  Beni- 
cia  Barracks  several  years  ago,  and  is  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Ward  McAllister,  of  New  York.  The  groom  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A.  The  attendance  at 
the  wedding  was  limited  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Potter,  assisted  by  Rev.  Wesley 
Brown  and  Rev.  F.  M.  McAllister.  The  affair  was 
very  pleasantly  celebrated. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen 
will  give  a  tea  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  former,  1312  Taylor  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  gives  a  reception  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  from  two  o'clock  until  seven,  at 
her  home,  1206  Alice  Street,  Oakland,  in  honor  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg  and  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Willey. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Will- 
iams have  issued  invitations  for  the  second  meeting 
of  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  which  will  be  held  next 
Wednesday  evening.  There  will  be  a  musicale  and 
dancing". 

The  first  cotillion  of  this  season  given  by  the  Friday 
Night  Club  will  take  place  next  Friday  evening. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  will  act  as  leader,  having  Mrs. 
William  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  as  his  partner.  The 
Hungarian  Orchestra  will  play,  and  a  sumptuous 
supper  will  be  served  by  Ludwig  when  the  dancing 
ends  at  midnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pringle  gave  a  dancing-party 
on  Friday  evening,  at  their  residence  in  East  Oak- 
land, in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Nina  Pringle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  recently  gave  an 
elaborate  dinner-party,  at  their  home  in  Oakland,  in 
honor  of  Senator  William  M.  Stewart  and  Hon. 
Francis  G.  Newlands.  The  others  entertained  were: 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Newlands,  Mrs.  Mygatt,  Miss  Cora  B. 
Young,  Misses  Sharon,  Hon.  W.  E.  F.  Deal,  of 
Nevada,  Mr.  Robert  Morrow,  and  Hon.  C.  S. 
Young. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tobin  recently  gave  a  charming 
dinner-party,  at  her  residence  on  California  Street, 
at  which  her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Agnes 
Bailey,  Miss  Deming,  Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Miss 
Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss  Tobin,  Mr.  James  Brett 
Stokes,  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall,  Mr.  Basil  Ricketts, 
Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Tobin. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Breyfogle  gave  a  pleasant  dinner- 
party at  the  Palace  Hotel  recently,  and  entertained 
Mrs.  John  Currey,  Mrs.  Robert  Mackenzie,  Mrs. 
Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Collier,  Mrs.  Charles  Green,  Mrs.  P.  McG. 
McBean,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  and  Mrs.  Favre. 

The  Informals  is  the  name  of  a  new  dancing  club 
that  has  been  organized  by  Miss  Alice  Gerstle,  Miss 
Helen  Schweitzer,  Miss  Stella  Simon,  Miss  Stella 
Greenebaum,  Miss  Adele  Joseph,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Hecht.  They  will  give  six  parties  at  their  respective 
residences  during  the  winter,  and  the  first  one  will  be 
a  domino-party  given  by  Miss  Gerstle  next  Wednes- 
day evening. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  pleasantly  cele- 
brated the  twelfth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  by 
entertaining  a  number  of  friends  last  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel.  During  the  evening  Miss 
Emilie  Sieberst  recited,  Mrs.  Caldwell  played  some 
piano  solos,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  Dr.  Sieberst,  and 
others  gave  vocal  numbers  that  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. Dancing  was  also  enjoyed,  and  a  bounteous- 
supper  was  served. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Cluff  entertained  a  few 
friends  in  a  charming  manner  last  Monday  evening 
at  their  residence,  1916  Vallejo  Street.  The  affair 
was  given  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


hostess,  who  was  the  recipient  of  some  elegant  pres- 
ents of  silverware  from  her  husband.  The  evening 
was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  dancing  and  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
a  sumptuous  supper  was  served.  Many  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to  in  a  felicitous  manner,  and  it 
was  quite  late  when  the  delightful  affair  came  to  an 
end. 

The  Children's  Hospital  will  receive  a  benefit  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  Haas,  2007  Franklin 
Street,  next  Thursday  afternoon,  when  a  bazaar  will 
be  held  there  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  William 
Haas,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  A.  Mack,  Mrs. 
I.  N.  Walter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Seligman,  Mrs.  J.  Leo 
Lilienthal,  and  other  ladies.  They  will  endeavor  to 
make  the  affair  a  most  attractive  one,  and  have  pre- 
pared many  novelties  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
patrons. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  enjoyed 
an  interesting  entertainment  in  their  rooms  last  Wed- 
nesday evening,  when  Dr.  Steele  gave  a  stereopticon 
exhibition  of  a  tour  of  the  world.  Afterward  a  light 
supper  was  served  and  several  hours  were  passed  in 
a  pleasant  and  informal  manner. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  a 
bazar  will  be  held  at  Miss  Lake's  School,  1534  Sutter 
Street,  on  Saturday,  December  10th.  There  will  be 
dancing  in  the  evening. 

The  Violet  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  will  give 
their  first  entertainment  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
First  U.  P.  Church,  107  Mason  Street.  Miss  Ida 
Krueger  and  other  talent  will  appear. 

The  Helping  Hand  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  will  present  "A 
Seven  Days'  Idyl"  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Lux,  north-west  corner  of  Jackson  and  Gough 
Streets,  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
programme  will  be  a  most  interesting  one. 


For  a  number  of  years,  about  Thanksgiving  time, 
the  Argonaut  has  received  a  fifty-dollar  bill  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  from 
some  mysterious  person  who  signs  the  initials 
"  M*  R. — M.  F."  The  identity  of  this  charitable 
person  has  always  been  concealed.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money 
and  in  forwarding  it  to  its  destination,  and  we  extend 
to  the  generous  donor  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Mission. 


Pacific-Unions  versus  Bohemians. 

We  are  soon  to  have  another  game  of  base-ball 
for  sweet  charity's  sake,  and  this  time  the  contestants 
will  be  two  nines  from  the  Pacific-Union  Club  and 
the  Bohemian  Club.  The  beneficiaries  are  to  be  the 
Woman's  Hospital  and  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion, and  the  game  will  be  played  at  the  Haight 
Street  Grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December 
10th.  Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
contest,  which  has  become  an  annual  affair,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  attendance  will  be  very 
large.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson  is  the  manager  of 
the  Pacific-Union  nine,  and  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  performing  similar  duty  for  the  Bohemian 
nine.  These  two  gentlemen  are  working  very  hard 
to  make  the  affair  a  success,  and  are  having  mascots 
prepared  that  will  insure  victory  for  both  nines.  The 
nines  are  in  constant  practice,  and  have  hopes  of 
making  larger  scores  than  at  any  previous  contest. 
The  exact  positions  of  the  players  have  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  their  names  are  as  follows  : 

Pacific-Union  Club. — Captain,  Mr.  Faxon  Atherton, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bosqui,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  D.  M.  Murphy, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mr.  R.  H.  Delafield,  and  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Dean. 

Bohemian  Club.— Captain,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Owen,  Lieutenant  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Coleman,  Mr.  George  Story,  Mr.  Flaglor,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Dickman,  Mr.  Edward  Dimond,  and  Mr.  Harry  Dimond. 


' '  II  Trovatore ' '  will  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  on  Mon- 
day night,  November  28th,  and  throughout  the  week, 
the  cast  being  as  follows  : 

Manrico,  Ferdinand  Schuetz;  Count  di  Luna,  George 
Olmi ;  Ferrando,  Edward  N.  Knight ;  Ruiz,  Edward 
Torpi;  Leonora,  Tillie  Salinger;  Azucena,  Lizzie  Annan- 
dale;  Inez,  Mildred  McCloskey;  Old  Gypsy,  G.  Napo- 
leoni, 

It  will  be  Miss  McCloskey's  first  appearance  at  the 
Tivoli.  "The  Bohemian  Girl  "  is  announced  for  the 
following  week. 

What  makes  Fashions  Fashionable  ? 
Is  a  question.  What  causes  some  new  fad  to  glide 
almost  imperceptibly  into  popular  favor  leaving 
another  of  equal  merit  in  oblivion  ?  It  can  not 
be  explained.  "Success  makes  success" — so  it  is 
with  fashions.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  new 
writing  paper,  Russian  Blue,  which  Cooper  has  in- 
troduced, and  which  has  gained  such  high  favor  in 
Eastern  society.  It  has  in  itself  no  particular  ad- 
vantage over  any  of  the  other  fine  papers,  other  than 
its  peculiar,  delicate,  soft  shade  and  a  surface  which 
is  delightful  to  the  pen,  being  perfectly  smooth  and 
yet  unglazed.  But  not  from  this  fact  does  it  derive 
its  fashionableness.  Therein  lies  the  secret  ;  who 
can  explain  it  ?  It  is,  because  it  is.  This  new  paper 
has  been  imported  exclusively  by  J.  K.  Cooper  & 
Co.,  who  have  taken  the  precaution  to  stamp  their 
name  as  a  distinguishing  mark  under  the  flap  of  each 
envelope,  together  with  the  address,  746  Market 
Street.  The  new  Russian  Blue  adds  another  point 
to  their  already  unequaled  stock  of  fine  papers. 
What  will  make  an  admirable  Christmas  gift  is  an 
assortment  of  some  of  the  new  papers  stamped  with 
the  monogram  in  silver,  gold,  and  the  bronzes  ;  but 
they  must  be  ordered  early  to  be  ready.  Samples 
of  Russian  Blue  will  be  mailed  anywhere  by  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Co.  on  application. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F-,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


The  Dutton  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Dutton  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Louise 
Dutton,  gave  a  delightful  matinee  tea  recently  at 
their  residence,  2511  Sacramento  Street.  The  parlors 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  chrysanthemums, 
roses,  and  ferns,  and  appeared  very  attractive. 
About  a  hundred  friends  were  invited,  and  from  four 
until  six  o'clock  they  enjoyed  conversation  and  the 
music  of  the  Hungarian  Orchestra.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served.  In  receiving  and  entertaining 
their  guests,  the  hostesses  had  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Jennie  Watson,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Amy  Mc- 
Kee,  Miss  Emilie  Carolan,  Miss  Lulu  Findley,  and 
Miss  Bernice  Bales. 


A    KEGAL    DINNER    SERVICE. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  have  been  in,  every  day 
since  the  annual  exhibition  of  Thanksgiving  dinner- 
tables  at  Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co.'s  has  been  open, 
to  admire  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  tables, 
which  are  completely  appointed  in  every  detail  of 
handsome  china,  artistic  glassware,  snowy  napery, 
graceful  ornaments,  and  floral  decorations,  lacking 
only  the  viands  and  the  guests  to  complete  the 
picture. 

THE   BOUILLON  TABLE. 

The  tables  are  eight  in  number.  At  the  bouillon 
tables,  the  plates  are  Crown  Derby  in  pink,  cream, 
and  canary  lints  under  glaze,  with  Copeland's  bouil- 
lon cups.  The  salts  and  peppers  are  in  the  most  del- 
icate American  Belleck.  The  glasses,  complete  for 
all  the  wine-courses  of  an  elaborate  dinner — as  they 
are  at  all  the  other  tables — are  in  Bohemian  crystal 
of  a  particularly  rich  pattern,  decorated  in  gold  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table  is  a  silver  standard  lamp,  the  base  being  fash- 
ioned in  the  artistic  open-work,  while  above,  both 
lamps  and  candles  are  used  ;  and  further  ornaments 
are  rows  of  crystal  balls,  filled  with  marguerites,  and 
swans,  laden  with  sprays  of  smilax,  floating  around 
the  base  of  the  lamp  on  an  artificial  mirror  lake. 
The  new  and  fashionable  silver  bouillon -spoons, 
shaped  like  small  ladles,  are  especially  to  be  observed 
here. 

THE  FISH  TABLE. 

The  fish  table  is  in  salmon  and  gold,  those  tints 
prevailing  in  the  delicate-hued  plates  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  table.  The  glasses  with  this  set  are 
a  novelty,  being  in  the  new  Holland  pattern,  an  odd 
variation  of  the  tulip  shape,  made  of  handsome 
Carlsbad  crystal.  The  Bohemian  Roemers  are  in 
ruby  and  gold.  The  ornaments  are  £pergnest  with 
fairy-lamps  and  flower-holders  and  two  silver  Cupids 
supporting  tall  lamps,  all  the  shades  being  of  salmon 
color. 

THE  TERRAPIN   TABLE. 

Universal  admiration  has  been  expressed  at  the 
terrapin  table.  The  decoration  is  in  various  shades 
of  dark  green — an  innovation  in  table  decoration — 
this  tint  showing  in  the  ferns  in  the  tall  centre  vase 
of  crystal,  in  the  turtle-shaped  terrapin  dish,  and  in 
the  plates,  which  also  are  in  the  form  of  a  terrapin. 

THE  TURKEY    TABLE. 

The  prevailing  tint  of  the  turkey  course  is  yellow, 
shown  in  the  tall  centre  lamp  of  yellow  Leeds  pot- 
tery, handsomely  mounted  in  gilt ;  in  the  floral  em- 
bellishment ;  in  the  silken  scarf,  laid  diagonally 
across  the  board  ;  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  china. 
The  service  is  of  Copeland's  china,  in  Royal  Sevres 
blue  under  glaze,  with  yellow  and  gold  ornamenta- 
tion. The  "  Blanca"  plates — so  named  in  honor  of 
the  San  Francisco  lady  who  devised  them — for  bread 
and  butter  are  in  the  same  tints.  The  glassware  is 
of  American  Harvard-cut  crystal,  with  Roemers  of 
rich  Bohemian  glass.  Among  the  ornaments  are  two 
English  ipergnes,  consisting  of  three  towers  of  un- 
equal height,  connected  by  crystal  chains  and  set 
upon  a  beveled  mirror  base. 

THE   DESSERT  AND   COFFEE  TABLES. 

The  dessert  table  is  set  in  ruby  and  gold.  The 
central  lamp  is  of  antique  brass,  with  a  dark  red 
shade  ;  the  plates  are  decorated  in  ruby  and  gold  ; 
the  glasses  are  of  Bohemian  ware,  ruby  in  tint  and 
heavily  enameled  in  gold  ;  and  the  finger-bowls  are 
of  genuine  Venetian  glass,  of  various  harmonizing 
tints.  The  concluding  course  of  the  dinner,  the 
coffee,  is  shown  at  a  small  table  set  with  a  coffee 
service  in  beautiful  Crown  Derby  in  assorted  colors. 

TWO   ADDITIONAL  TABLES. 

There  is  still  another  table  set  for  five-o'clock  tea. 
It  bears  a  five-o'clock  tea-kettle  of  polished  brass  on 
a  wrought  iron  standard,  with  a  tall  lamp  to  match, 
and  the  tea  service  is  of  English  Cauldon  ware,  a 
white  porcelain  daintily  sprigged  with  rosebuds. 
Finally,  there  is  a  small  ice-dessert  table,  on  which 
are  displaved  ice-cream  plates  and  Roman  punch- 
glasses  in  Bohemian  glass  of  assorted  colors,  orna- 
mented with  frosted  raised  enameled  flowers  in  gold. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  is  one  that  no  lady  who 
takes  pride  in  the  perfect  appointment  of  her  table 
can  afford  to  miss.  The  porcelains,  glassware,  and 
ornaments  are  the  very  latest  and  most  beautiful  that 
art  has  produced,  and  the  tables,  as  they  stand, 
represent  the  courses  of  a  dinner  furnished  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  The  exhibition  was  to  have  been 
kept  open  until  Thanksgiving  day  only,  but  it  has 
been  admired  so  much  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
keep  it  open  to-day  (Saturday)  and  on  Monday, 
November  28th. 


The   Latest  Discovery   and    Craze  in  Paris. 

Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Strozynski's,  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


—  J.  W.  Carmanv.  25  Kearny  Street,  has 
the  autumn  and  winter  shades  in  neck-wear. 


—  Ladies  assisted  in  Christmas   art  work 
of  any  kind.     Robert  R.  Hill,  724H  Market  Street. 


O 
O 


At  last  !  Visiting  Cards  at  East- 
ern prices.  One  Hundred  Best  Qual- 
ity ,  from  your own  plate,  Ottt  Dollar. 
Pitrson  Bros,,  22j  Kearny  Street, 


o 
o 


HOW  BABIES  SUFFER 

When  their  tender  Skins  are  literally  On  FirtE 
with  Itching  and  Burning  Eoeemae  and  other  Itch- 
ing, Scaly,  and  Blotchy  Skin  and  Scalp  DiBeaaefl, 
with  Loas  of  Hair,  none  but 
mothers  realize.  To  know  that 
a  single  application  of  the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies  will  afford  Imme- 
diate relief,  permit  rest  and 
sleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy 
and  economical  curt,  and  not 
to  use  them,  is  to  fail  in  your 
duty.  Parents,  Bave  your  children  years  of  need- 
less suffering  from  torturing  and  disfiguring  erup- 
tions. Cutictjra  Remedies  are  the  greatest  skin 
cures,  blood  purifiers,  and  humor  remedies  of 
modern  tlmeB.  Sold  everywhere.  Potteb  Dbug 
axd  Chemical  Corporation,  BoBton. 
jQSy  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  "  mailed  free. 

DADV'O  Sldn  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD!    U  by  Cutictjra  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

PAINS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Relieved  in  one  minute  by  that  new, 
elegant,  and  infallible  Antidote  to  Pain, 
Inflammation,  and  "Weakness,  the  Cuti- 
cura  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    25  cents. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 


In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

—  FROM — 

KRUG  &  GO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all  Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HBLLMANN  BROS.   &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Telephone  No.  4,4.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


LOVE'S    CONSERVATORY 


507    SUTTER    STREET. 

Private  or  class  lessons.  All  the  latest  Ball-room,  Fsncy, 

and  Stage  Dances. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers,  110  Montgomery  St. 
Auction  Daily  at  i  and  8  p.  m.,  commencing 

MONDAY,      -       NOVEMBER    14,    1892 

$100,000  STOCK  OF 

JAPANESE  CURIOS 

Consignment  direct  from  Japan,  comprising  thousands 
of  Antique  aud  Modern  Valuable  Articles  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Entire  Collection  will  be  Sold  Without  Reserve  or 
Limit.  Chairs  provided  for  Ladies,  who  are  specially  in- 
vited. PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Terms  cash.  Auctioneers. 


Don't  Wait  too  Long. 

Take  Advantage  of  Our 

Low  Prices ! 

Clothing  for  All  Ages. 
Furnishings  for  All  Ages. 

House  Goats. 
Smoking  Jackets. 
Gowns. 

Mackintoshes. 
Umbrellas. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFERINGS 
.   THROUGHOUT  OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Roos  Bros. 


27  to  37  Kearny  St. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  28,  1892. 


AT    A    DANCING-PARTY. 

By  F.  Anstey. 

The  Hostess  is  receiving  her  guests  at  the  head  of 

the   staircase;    a   Conscientiously  Literal 

Man  presents  himself. 

Hostess  [with  a  gracious  smile,   and  her  eyes 

directed  to  the  people  immediately  behind  him] — So 

glad  you  were  able  to  come — how  do  you  do  f 

The  Conscientiously  Literal  Man— Well. 
if  you  had  asked  me  that  question  this  afternoon,  1 
should  have  said  I  was  in  for  a  severe  attack  of 
malarial  fever— I  had  all  the  symptoms— but,  about 
seven  o'clock  this  evening,  they  suddenly  passed  off, 

and 

[Perceives,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  Hostess's  at- 
tention is  wandering,  and  decides  to  tell  her  the 
rest  later  in  the  evening."] 
Mr.  Clumpsole — How  do  you  do,  Miss  Thistle- 
down ?    Can  you  give  me  a  dance  ? 

Miss  Thistledown  [who  has  danced  with  him 
before— once] — With  pleasure — let  me  see,  the  third 
extra  after  supper.     Don't  forget. 

Miss  Bruskleigh  [to  Major  Erser}— Afraid  I 
can't  give  you  anything  just  now — but  if  you  see  me 
standing  about  later  on,  you  can  come  and  ask  me 
again,  you  know. 

Mr.  Boldover  [glancing eagerly  round  the  room 
as  he  enters,  and  soliloquizing  mentally]— She  ought 
to  be  here  by  this  time,  if  she's  coming — can't  see 
her,  though — she's  certainly  not  dancing.  There's 
her  sister  over  there  with  the  mother.  She  hasn't 
come,  or  she'd  be  with  them.  Poor-looking  lot  of 
girls  here  to-night — don't  think  much  of  this  music — 
get  away  as  soon  as  I  can,  no  go  about  the  thing  ! 
Hooray  !  There  she  is,  after  all  1  Jolly  waltz  this 
is  they're  playing  !  How  pretty  she's  looking — how 
pretty  all  the  girls  are  looking  !  If  I  can  only  get 
her  to  give  me  one  dance,  and  sit  out  most  of  it 
somewhere  !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  talk  to  her  to-night. 
By  Jove,  I'll  try  it ! 

[Watches  his  opportunity,  and  is  cautiously  making 
his  way  towards  his  divinity,  when  he  is  inter- 
cepted'] 
Mrs.  Grappleton — Mr.  Boldover,  I  do  believe 
you  were  going  to  cut  me  !    [Mr.  Boldover  protests 
and  apologises.]  Well,  /  forgive  you.    I've  been  want- 
ing to  have  another  talk  with  you  for  ever  so  long.    I've 
been  thinking  so  much  of  what  you  said  that  evening 
about  Browning's  relation  to  Science  and  the  Super- 
natural.   Suppose  you  take  me   down-stairs  for  an 
ice  or  something,  and  we  can  have  it  out  comfort- 
ably together. 

[Dismay  of  Mr.  Boldover,  who  has  entirely forgotten 
any  theories  he  may  have  advanced  on  the  subject, 
but  has  no  option  but  to  comply  ;  as  he  leaves  the 
room  with  Mrs.  Grappleton  on  his  arm,  fie 
has  a  torturing  glimpse  of  Miss  ROUNDARM, 
apparently  absorbed  in  her  partners  conversa- 
tion.] 
Mr.  Senior  Roppe  [as  he  waltzes]  —  Oh,  you 
needn't  feel  convicted  of  extraordinary  ignorance,  I 
assure  you.  Miss  Featherhead.    You  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  knew  how  many  really  clever  persons 
have    found   that  simple   liule  problem  of   naught 
divided  by  one  too  much  for  them.    Would  you  have 
supposed,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  reservoir  in 
Pennsylvania  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  gal- 
lons to  supply  all   London  for  eighteen    months? 
You  don't  quite  realize  it,  I  see.     "  How  many  gal- 
lons is  that  ?  "    Well,  let  me  calculate  roughly — tak- 
ing the  population  of  London  at  four  millions,  and  the 
average  daily  consumption  for  each  individual  at — 
no,  I  can't  work  it  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  while 
I  am  dancing  ;  suppose  we  sit  down,  and  I'll  do  it 
for  you  on  my  shirt-cuff— oh,  very  well;  then  I'll 
work  it  out  when  I  get  home,  and  send  you  the  result 
to-morrow,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  CULDERSACK  [who  has  provided  himself  be- 
forehand with  a  set  of  topics  for  conversation — to  his 
partner,  as  they  halt  for  a  moment.]  Er — [consults 
some  hieroglyphics  on  his  cuff  stealthily]— have  you 
read  Stanley's  book  yet? 

Miss  Tabula  Raiser — No,  I  haven't.    Is  it  in- 
teresting ? 
Mr.  Culdersack— I  can't  say.    I've  not  seen  it 

myself.     Shall  we — er ? 

[They  take  another  turn.] 
Mr.  Culdersack — 1  suppose  you  have — er — been 
to  the  [hesitates  between  the  Academy  and  the  Mili- 
tary Exhibition— decides  on  latter  topic  as  fresher] 
Military  Exhibition? 

Miss  Tabula  Raiser— No  ;  not  yet.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Culdersack— Oh— /  haven't  been,  either. 

Er— do  you  care  to 

[They  take  another  turn.] 
Mr.  Culdersack  [after  third  halt]— fix— do  you 
take  any  interest  in  politics? 

Miss  TABULA  Raiser— Not  a  bit. 
Mr.  Culdersack  [much  relieved}— No  more  do  I. 
[Considers  that  he  has  satisfied  all  mental  require- 
ments.]     Er— let    me    take    you    down -stairs    for 
an  ice. 

{They  go.) 

Mks.  Grappleton  [reentering  with  Mr.  Bold- 

over,  after  a  dinuuion  that  has  outlasted  two  ices 

an_s  a  plate  of  strawberrin^-W^W,  \   thought  you 

v  ould  have  explained  my  difficulties  better  than  that 

what  a  delicious  waltz  I     Doesn't  it  let  you 

log  to  dance? 


Mr.  Boldover  [who  sees  Miss  Roundarm  tn  the 
distance,  disengaged]— Yes,  I  really  think  I  must 

I  [Preparing  to  escape.] 

Mrs.  Grappleton— I'm  getting  such  an  old  thing 
that  really  I  oughtn't  to — but  well,  just  this  once,  as 
my  husband  isn't  here. 

[Mr.  Boldover   resigns  himself  to  necessity  once 
more.] 

First  Chaperon  [to  second  ditto]— How  sweet  it 
is  of  your  eldest  girl  to  dance  with  that  absurd  Mr. 
Clumpsole  !  It's  really  too  bad  of  him  to  make  such 
an  exhibition  of  her— one  can't  help  smiling  at  them  ! 

Second  Chaperon — Oh,  Ethel  never  can  bear  to 
hurt  any  one's  feelings — so  different  from  some  girls  1 
By  the  way,  I've  not  seen  your  daughter  dancing  to- 
night— men  who  dance  are  so  scarce  nowadays — 
I  suppose  they  think  they  have  the  right  to  be  a  little 
fastidious. 

First  Chaperon — Bella  has  been  out  so  much 
this  week  that  she  doesn't  care  to  dance,  except  with 
a  really  first-rate  partner.  She  is  not  so  easily  pleased 
as  your  Ethel,  I'm  afraid. 

Second  Chaperon — Ethel  is  young,  you  see,  and, 
when  one  is  pressed  so  much  to  dance,  one  can 
hardly  refuse,  can  one  ?  When  she  has  had  as  many 
seasons  as  Bella,  she  will  be  less  energetic,  I  dare 
say. 

[Mr.  Boldover  has  at  last  succeeded  in  approach- 
ingMiss  Roundarm,  and  even  in  inducing  her 
to  sit  out  a  dance  with  him  ;  but,  having  led  her 
to  a  convenient  alcove,  he  finds  himself  totally 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  expression  to  the 
rapture  he  feels  at  being  by  her  side.] 

Mr.  Boldover  [determined  to  lead  up  to  it  some- 
haw] — I — I  was  rather  thinking — [he  meant  to  say, 
"  devoutly  hoping,"  but,  to  his  own  bitter  disgust,  it 
comes  out  like  this] — I  should  meet  you  here  to-night. 

Miss  Roundarm — Were  you?    Why? 

Mr.  Boldover  [with  a  sudden  dread  of  going  too 
far  just  yet] — Oh  [carelessly],  you  know  how  one  does 
wonder  who  will  be  at  a  place,  and  who  won't. 

Miss  Roundarm — No,  indeed,  I  don't — how  does 
one  wonder  ? 

Mr.  BOLDOVER  [with  a  vague  notion  of  implying 
a  complimentary  exception  in  her  case] — Oh,  well, 
generally — [with  the  fatal  tendency  of  a  shy  man  to  a 
sweeping  statement]  —  one  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
meeting  just  the  people  one  least  wants  to  see,  you 
know. 

Miss  Roundarm — And  so  you  thought  you  would 
probably  meet  me.     I  see. 

Mr.  Boldover  [overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and 
not  in  the  least  knowing  what  he  says] — No,  no.  I 
didn't  think  that — I  hoped  you  mightn't — I  mean,  1 

was  afraid  you  might 

[Stops   short,  oppressed  by   the  impossibility   of  ex- 
Plaining.] 

Miss  Roundarm — You  are  not  very  compliment- 
ary to-night,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Boldover — I  can't  pay  compliments — toyou 
— I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  can  talk  to  you 
as  I  can  to  other  people  ! 

Miss  Roundarm — Are  you  amusing  when  you  are 
with  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Boldover — At  all  events,  I  can  find  things 
to  say  to  them. 

[Enter  Another  Man. J 

Another  Man  [to  Miss  RoundarmJ — Our  dance, 
I  think  ? 

Miss  Roundarm  [who  had  intended  to  get  out  of 
it] — I  was  wondering  if  you  ever  meant  to  come  for 
it.  [To  Mr.  Boldover,  as  they  rise.]  Now,  I 
sha'n't  feel  I  am  depriving  the  other  people  !  [Per- 
ceives the  speechless  agony  in  his  expression,  and  re- 
lents.] Well,  you  can  have  the  next  after  this  if  you 
care  about  it — only  do  try  to  think  of  something  in 
the  meantime  I  \As  she  goes  off.]  You  will — won't 
you? 

Mr.  Boldover  [to  himself] — She's  given  me  an- 
other chance  !  If  only  I  can  rise  to  it.  Let  me  see 
— what  shall  1  begin  with  ?  1  know — supper/  She 
hasn't  been  down  yet. 

His  Hostess  — Oh,  Mr.  Boldover,  you're  not 
dancing  this— do  be  good  and  take  some  one  down 
to  supper — those  poor  chaperons  are  dying  for  some 
food. 

[Mr.  Boldover  takes  down  a  matron  whose  re- 
past is  protracted  through  three  waltzes  and  a 
set  of  lancers.  He  comes  up  to  find  Miss 
ROUNDARM  gone  and  the  musicians  putting  up 
their  instruments.  He  goes  home,  thinking 
suicide  is  not  so  very  terrible.] 


Sick  Headache  yields  to  Bkkcham's  Pills. 


A  Social  Mnnual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people  —  an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
OOUt,  rind  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  Idod  BVO 
issued  ir.  the  United  Stale;,  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications  concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

Visual  Vagary. 
A  soldier  with  strabismus 

Read  to  his  UtUe  son 
A  verse  in  which  he  strangely 

Pronounced  the  gnu  a  gun.— Puck. 


A  Fall  Procession. 
1  stood  amazed  !     The  sight  I  ween 
Was  quite  the  strangest  ever  seen. 
For  there  were  men  in  spring  of  youth 
Who  quite  a  hundred  seemed,  in  sooth. 

Large,  lusty  youths,  who  hobbled  past 
As  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 
Some  went  on  crutches,  some  on'canes, 
And  all  with  most  distressing  pains. 

And  some  in  slings  their  elbows  wore. 
And  some  had  optics  tinged  with  gore  ; 
And  all  went  halting,  limping  by. 
With  grievous  groan  and  sorry  sigh. 

And  filled  to  bursting  with  a  grief 
That  sought  in  words  to  find  relief, 
I  cried  aloud  :  "  Oh,  tell  to  me 
What  was  this  great  catastrope  ? 

1  What  awful,  grim,  and  ghostly  fate 
Has  sought  this  town  to  decimate  i 
Was  it  the  cyclone,  flood,  or  fire 
That  left  such  relics  of  its  ire  *  " 

Then  feebly  spoke  in  tones  of  rue, 
That  maimed  and  mutilated  crew : 
'  Nay,  none  of  these,  though  so  it  seem, 
We're  members  of  the  foot-ball  team." 

— Boston  Courier. 


Wail  of  a  Bachelor. 
Oh.  the  beautiful  woman,  the  woman  of  ancient  days, 

The  ripe  and  the  red.  who  are  done  and  dead, 
With  never  a  word  of  praise ; 

The   rich   round    Sallies   and-  Susans,    the    Follies,   and 
Joans,  and  Prues, 
Who  guarded  their  fame  and  saw  no  shame 
In  walking  in  low-heeled  shoes. 

They  never  shrieked  on  a  platform  ;  they  never  desired  a 
vote  ; 
They  sat  in  a  row  and  liked  things  slow  ; 
And  never  talked  Tupper  by  rote. 

They  lived  with  nothing  of  Latin,  and  a  jolly  sight  less  of 
Greek, 
And  made  up  their  books  and  changed  their  cooks 
On  an  average  once  a  week. 

They  never  ventured  in  hansoms,  nor  climbed  to  the  top- 
most 'bus, 
Nor  talked  with  a  twang  in  the  latest  slang — 
Thej'  left  these  fashions  to  us. 

But,  ah  !  she  was  sweet  and  pleasant,   though  possibly 
not  well  read — 
The  excellent  wife  who  cheered  your  life, 
And  vanished  at  ten  to  bed. 

And  it's  oh,  the  pitv,  the  pity  that  time   should  ever  annul 

The  wearers  of  skirts  who  mended  shirts 
And  never  thought  nurseries  dull. 

For  everything's  topsyturvy  now,  the  men  are  bedded  at 
ten, 
While  the  women  sit  up,  and  smoke,  and  sup 

In  the  club  of  the  Chickless  hen. — Ex. 


No  "Wonder  Tliey  Groan. 

Groaning  is  permissible  to  the  rheumatic.  But 
the  groans  will  soon  cease  when  they  take  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  relieves  the  agonizing  malady 
with  gratifying  promptitude.  Indigestion,  constipa- 
tion, malarial  ailments,  sick  headache,  biliousness, 
nervousness,  and  a  lack  of  physical  stamina,  are 
among  the  ailments  overcome  by  this  comprehensive 
remedv. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Kodaks  reduced  to 
$6.00,  $8.50,  $10.00.  $15.00,  $25.00.  Photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


Temperance  advocate — "  For  twenty  years,  young 
man,  not  a  drop  of  liquor  has  passed  my  lips." 
Young  man — "How  do  you  take  it — hypodermic- 
ally?"— Life. 


For  speedy  relief  and  cure  in  cases  of  bronchitis, 
take  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  controls  the  cough 
and  induces  sleep. 


"  I  used  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this  man,"  said 
the  doctor  as  he  prepared  for  the  autopsy,  "  but  now 
I  will  be  obliged  to  cut  him  dead."— Buffalo  Express. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


—  THE     ETCHING    AND    PICTURE    DEPARTMENTS 

at  Gumps'  new  art-store,  113  Geary  Street,  are  now 
open  to  the  public. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 

^  —  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room.  Suites 
Street,  near  Kearnv,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


COVERED  WITH  A  TASTELESS  AND 
SOLUBLE  COATING. 

For  SICK  HEADACHE,! 

Dizziness,  or  Swimming- in  the  Head.  Wind*  a 
Pain,  and  Spasms  at  the  Stomach,  Pain*  In  1 
the  Bark,  Gravel,  and  flying  Pains  in  (Jk  * 
Body,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Take  four,  five  or  even  six  of  Beechem*«2 
Pill-,  and  in  nine  enif*  out  of  ten,  they  xcill  rw«S 
relief  inticmty  minute*;  for  the  pill  will  co  direct  t 
to  and  remove  the  cause,  tJie  eaute  being  rx>  5 
more  nor  less  than  wind,  together  with  poison-  ft 
ous  and  noxious  vapours,  and  sometimes^ 
unwholesomefood. 

Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a  box*  5 
New  York  Depot,  355  Canal  St.  <", 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 


Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

f.BthriCri 


Breakfast  Cocoa, 


which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It,  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

digested.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


WIFE:  says  she  cannot  see  how 

"ITL  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONET. 

dwnrtu.vs  a  S6J. 00 Improved  Oxford  Blnm 

yl£  S«*IC£  M^binc;  perfect  irorklaj  ,  rwlUblt, 
f  cflj  Bnlibed,  kdkpted  Is  ll(fat  tad  bt»rr  »oik, 
vltb  •  raraplM*  Ml  orth.ltlnHmpnmd.tUcbtDttli 
FREE.  r.t:i  itv'.lEt  I  .  finnrmtJ  r^i  s  inn  Boj 
-'from  cur  tKiery,  tod  ku  ditltri  in  I  wtdM 
8*nd  hi  FREE  CATAI.'XICE     M,-.|i.-n  unt, 

OXPOKD  IFu.CO.,  Dcpu  X  37  CHICAGO  (U» 


IMPROVED  HAIL  TYPEWRITER. 

The  beat  and  most  lunplfl  ma- 
chine mule.  IntiTi'liari^.-nlilc 
Typo  Into  all  ImieubR'-  Dur- 
able, euie*t  running,  rapid  u 
(my.  Endorsed  bv  the  Clcrcry 
and  literary  people.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  A^eiit* 
wanted.  Addrrn*  N.  Typewr iirr 
Co.,  Oil  Wash.  St.,  Boiton.  llnw. 


■Ml 


^Pozzoiji's 

COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


SAFE;  CURATIYE;  BEAUTIFYING.  |.  2. 3, 

IAllBrugjliU  1 
Fancy'storei   I   TINTS 


November  28,  1892. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"  Puppy  !  "  exclaimed  Johnson,  as  he  contemptu- 
ously threw  aside  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood's  "  Liberal 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament."  He  had  dis- 
covered that  the  translator  had  turned  "Jesus  wept  " 
into  '*  The  Saviour  of  the  world  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears." 

A  famous  question  of  Thackeray's  little  daughter 
is  recently  recalled  anew  by  Mrs.  Ritchie's  delightful 
reminiscences  of  her  father.  "  Papa,"  she  asked, 
looking  up  from  the  volume  of  Thackeray's  great 
rival  in  popular  favor,  Dickens,  which  she  held  in 
her  lap,  "  why  do  not  you  write  books  like  Nicholas 
Nickleby?"  "I  wish  1  could,  my  dear,"  was  the 
generous  reply. 

On  a  ride  in  St.  Petersburg  once,  Miss  Hapgood 
encountered  one  of  the  emperor's  cousins.  The 
grand  duke  mistook  them  for  acquaintances,  and 
saluted.  The  driver  returned  the  greeting.  "  Was 
that  Vasily  Dmitrich?"  Miss  Hapgood  inquired,  in 
Russian  form.  "Yes,  madam."  "Whom  was  he 
saluting?"  "  Us,"  replied  the  driver,  with  imper- 
turbable gravity. 

Montesquieu  once  applied  very  happily  the  old 
proverb,  "  Les  petits  cadeaux  entreliennent  ramitieV' 
He  was  at  variance  on  some  parliamentary  question 
with  a  gentleman  of  position  and  influence,  but  who 
was  also  somewhat  bigoted.  "I  would  stake  my 
head  on  it,"  said  the  latter  to  Montesquieu.  "  And  I 
accept  it  gladly,"  Montesquieu  replied  ;  "  for  trifling 
presents  cement  friendship." 

Mr.  Ham,  of  Georgia,  tells  this  story:  "They 
brought  a  prisoner  down  to  Atlanta  from  Northern 
Georgia  who'd  been  caught  revenueing.  That's 
what  they  call  it  down  where  I  live.  The  fellow  had 
never  been  in  a  city  before,  and  he  looked  at  the 
stone  paving  of  the  streets  with  great  interest.  At 
last  he  said  :  '  It's  a  good  thing  they  built  a  city  in 
this  place.  It  isn't  worth  a  darn  for  farming  land. 
Look  at  the  rocks.'  " 

One  day  a  maker  of  prose  and  verse  received  from 
the  hands  of  Robert  Bonner  a  story  which  he  had 
submitted  to  him  the  week  before  (says  Truth). 
"  If  you  please,"  said  the  poet,  politely,  "  I  would 
like  to  know  why  you  can  not  use  my  story,  so  that  I 
may  be  guided  in  the  future  by  your  preferences." 
"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Bonner;  "this  story  will 
not  do  for  me  because  you  have  in  it  the  marriage  of 
a  man  with  his  cousin."  "  But,"  protested  the  young 
author,  "  cousins  do  marry  in  real  life  very  often." 
"  In  real  life,  yes,"  cried  the  canny  Scotchman,  "  but 
not  in  the  New  York  Ledger." 


Renan  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  by  Mme. 
Aubernon,  whose  mansion  was  then  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  celebrities  of  the  epoch.  M.  Jules 
Simon  was  among  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
repast,  he  began  to  develop  an  ingenious  social 
theory.  Renan,  growing  tired  of  it,  was  about  to 
speak,  when  the  hostess  stopped  him  by  saying  : 
"Wait  a  minute  or  two,  M.  Renan,  and  then  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  you."  Renan  closed  his 
mouth  while  Jules  Simon  continued  to  hold  forth. 
At  length  he  brought  his  speech  to  an  end,  and 
Mme.  Aubernon  rose  to  call  on  Renan.  "  I  think 
you  had  something  to  say,"  she  remarked.  "Yes, 
madame,  you  are  right — I  wanted  to  ask  for  a  few 
more  potatoes." 

A  reproof,  which  was  just  and  not  discourteous, 
was  once  addressed  to  a  young  rector  who  had 
been  reared  under  the  highest  of  church  doctrines, 
and  who  held  that  clergymen  of  all  other  denomi- 
nations are  without  authority,  and  not  entitled  to 
be  called  ministers  of  the  gospel.  One  evening,  at 
a  social  gathering,  he  was  introduced  to  a  Baptist 
clergyman.  He  greeted  the  elder  man  with  much 
manner  and  ostentation.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "1  am 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  you  as  a  gentleman,  though  I 
can  not  admit  that  you  are  a  clergyman."  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  the  other  said,  with 
a  quiet  significance  that  made  the  words  he  left  un- 
said emphatic  :  "  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  shake  hands  with 
you— as  a  clergyman." 

Little  as  Tennyson  cared  for  society,  he  was  some- 
times to  be  met  in  houses  which  interested  him,  and 
one  of  these  was  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's,  in  Eaton 
Square,  now  the  dowager  duchess.  It  was  at  a  party 
there  one  evening  that  he  saw  a  certain  great  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  heard,  but  whom  he  did  not  know. 
He  desired  to  be  introduced  to  her,  or,  perhaps — for 
his  ways  were  sometimes  regal — desired  that  she 
might  be  presented  to  him.  In  whichever  way  it  was, 
the  ceremony  took  place,  and  Tennyson's  second 
remark  was  this  question  :  "  Oh,  Lady  Blank,  do  I 
know  Lord  Blank?"  The  person  about  whom  he 
thus  inquired  was  a  peer,  who,  though  young,  had 
won  much  distinction  in  public  life,  and  was  widely 
known  in  private.  His  wife,  as  it  happened,  was  de- 
voted to  him,  and  jealous  of  any  word  which  sounded 
Jike  disparagement  of  his  position  or  indifference  to 
rhis  renown.  She  looked  Tennyson  in  the  face  and 
.answered,  with  perfect  composure  of  manner  :  "I 
am  sure,  Lord  Tennyson,  I  can't  say.     I  never  heard 


him  mention  your  name  in  my  life."  For  a  moment 
the  poet  was  staggered  by  this  straight  hit  from  the 
shoulder,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per to  take  it  well. 

At  a  select  musical-party  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Greville,  before  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  other 
distinguished  guests,  Santley  and  Mrs.  Sartoris  were 
about  to  sing  a  duet  and  they  were  having  a  little 
conversation  on  the  subject.  Suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed, "Good  God!  Santley,  what  shall  I  do?" 
"  What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "  My  petticoat's 
coming  down,"  was  her  response.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  see  how  1  can  help  you  I"  "I  do,"  she 
said;  "stand  before  me  and  spread  out  your  coat- 
tails  as  wide  as  you  can  !  "  He  obeyed,  pretending  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  duet  which  was  lying 
on  the  piano.  In  a  few  moments  she  whispered, 
"  It's  all  right,  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  He  looked  at  the  bundle  and  saw  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pocket  it.  At  that  moment  Leighton  made 
his  appearance,  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand.  "Just 
in  time  to  save  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sartoris  ; 
"  here.  Fay,  put  that  in  your  hat  and  keep  it  till  we 
get  away!"  "What  is  it?"  "My  petticoat!" 
"Oh!"  _ 

Professor  Truman  Henry  Safford,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege (says  the  Boston  Globe) ,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  lightning  calculators  now  living. 
One  day  a  gentleman,  who  had  heard  of  his  powers 
and  wished  to  make  a  test,  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  a 
problem  for  you,  Professor  Safford.  1  was  born 
August  15.  1852,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
this  is  June  20,  1883,  and  it  is  just  three  o'clock. 
Now,  can  you  tell  me  my  age  in  seconds?"  The 
professor  frowned,  bent  his  head,  and  began  to  walk 
rapidly  up  and  down,  twisting  his  mustache  and 
clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands  in  a  nervous  way. 
After  a  moment  or  so,  he  returned  the  answer,  which 
was  somewhere  in  the  billions.  The  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  paper  containing  the  problem  worked  out, 
and  said,  with  a  superior  smile  :  "  Well,  professor, 
I'll  give  you  the  credit  for  great  genius,  but  you're 
several  thousands  out."  The  professor  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  the  paper,  and,  running  over  the  calcu- 
lation, said,  contemptuously:  "  Humph,  you've  left 
out  the  leap  years." 

A  voung  man,  who  was  to  make  his  first  political 
speech  this  year  in  Maine,  arranged  with  a  friend  in 
the  audience  that,  at  the  first  indication  of  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  he  should  pretend 
to  have  a  fit,  so  that  during  the  excitement  created 
the  speaker  should  have  time  to  recover.  The 
night  came.  The  young  speaker  began  to  stammer. 
The  chum,  sitting  in  the  second  row  of  the  audi- 
ence, started  a  twitching  of  face  and  jerking  of 
muscles  that  was  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  man 
about  to  fall  in  a  fit.  But  it  happened  that  next  to 
the  pretended  sick  man  sat  a  doctor.  He  at  once 
began  an  examination,  and,  within  two  minutes,  ris- 
ing angrily  to  his  feet,  he  said  to  the  curious  crowd  : 
"  Gentlemen,  this  man  is  no  more  sick  than  you  are. 
His  illness  is  wholly  pretended,  and  doubtless  is 
simulated  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  our 
bright  young  friend,"  pointing  to  the  man  on  the 
platform,  "from  finishing  his  speech."  The  crowd 
got  mad.  They  hammered  him,  and  pounded  him, 
tore  his  clothes,  and  threw  him  down  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  street. 


Inferior  Goods. 

The  only  safe  way  for  purchasers  is  to  insist  on  having 
the  genuine  article,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swindled 
by  having  plasters  said  to  be  "just  as  good,"  or  "con- 
taining superior  ingredients,"  imposed  upon  them.  These 
are  only  tricks  to  sell  inferior  goods  that  no  more  compare 
with  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  than  copper  does  with 
gold.  One  trial  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  of  their  merits. 

The  eminent  Henry  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  late 
Government  Chemist,  certifies : 

"  My  investigation  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster  shows 
it  to  contain  valuable  and  essential  ingredients  not  found  in 
any  other  plaster,  and  I  find  it  superior  to  and  more  effi- 
cient than  any  other  plaster." 

Ask  for  Allcock's  and  let  no  solicitation  or  explanation 
induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


—  Holiday  Presents  —  Barometers,  Com- 
passes,  Microscopes,  Magic-Lanterns,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  all  kinds.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing:  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   YORK  I 
Teutonic.  ...November  30th  I  Teutonic. .  ..December  28th 

Britannic December  7th  |  Britannic January  4th 

Majestic December  14th  I  Adriatic January  nth 

Germanic. . .  .December  21st  |  Germanic January  18th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Krancisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  M., 
Oct.  6,  11.  16.  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Hay,  Wednesdays,  9  A.  M.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  A.  M.  For  San  Diego.^  stopping  only  at  I.os 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  11  a.m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  istof  eacn  month, 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Vile  cod-liver  oil  has  lost 
Its  vileness  in  Scott's  Emul- 
sion and  gained  a  good  deal 
in  efficiency. 

It  is  broken  up  into  tiny- 
drops  which  are  covered  with 
glycerine,  just  as  quinine  in 
pills  is  coated  with  sugar 
or  gelatine.  You  do  not  get 
the  taste  at  all. 

The  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda  add  their  tonic 
effect  to  that  of  the  half-di- 
gested cod -liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on 

CAREFUL  LIVING free. 


Sc  vrr  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
Kew  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  o~  cod  liver 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.     gt. 

»3 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 

TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  1, 1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;    1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  p.  at. ^ 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for  MILL  VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  a,   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  m. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  M.;  1.45,  3-25.  5-oo  P-  «- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  p.   M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  h. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL  VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.55,  8.15,  9.55,  n. 45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.40  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  A.  M.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  v.  m. 
tare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
r  Francisco. 


7.30  A 
1-45  P- 

8.00  A 


M.  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Days 
m.  Sundays 


7.30  A 
1-45  P- 


m.  Week  Days 
m.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes 
Tom  ales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


.  m.  Mondays 
W'k  Days 
ccept 
nday 


(W'k 

.  M.  \    ex< 

(Mon 


6.10  p.  M.  Daily 


Howards, 
Duncan  Mills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
6.10  p.  m.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg1,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. _^__^___ 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Nov.  25th,  SS.  San  Bias;  Dec. 
5th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney  ;  Dec.  15th,  SS.  San  Jose. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamer  sails  at  noon  18th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanilo,  Acapulco,  Port  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San 
Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Way  line  sailing — November  18th,  SS.  Acapulco. 

When  the  regular  sailing  date  falls  on  Sunday,  steamers 
will  be  dispatched  the  following  Monday. 

Japan   and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  November  26,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  oflice,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAKY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANCE    IN    HOUR    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Hrannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       Prom  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic Thursday,  December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  34 

Belgic Thursday,  February  33 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  (leneral  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Gho.  H.  Rich,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTKM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

leave      \        From  Nov.  1,  1892,        |     arrive. 

7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento....  7-15  p. 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*.  .  *  12.15  p. 
Niles  and  San  Jose" \     6.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cal- 

istoga 6.15  I*. 

"    7.30  a.     El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa *     6.15  P. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7.15  p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45  p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An. 
geles,  Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45  p. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  p. 

12.00  m.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15  p, 

*  1. 00  p.  Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  p. 

1.30   p.  Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.15  •*■ 

3.00  p.  Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"  .  9.45  a. 

4.00   p.  Martinez,   Stockton,  Merced,  and 

Fresno 12.15   p- 

4.00  P.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 

Rosa 945  a. 

4.00   P.     Benicia  and  Sacramento 10.15  a. 

4,00  P.    Woodland  and  Oroville 10.15  a. 

4.00   P.     Vacaville *o.45  A. 

*  4.30  P.     Niles  and  Livermore *    8.45  a. 

5.00  P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  10.45  a, 
5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 9. 15  a. 

5.30   P.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojavc  and  East 915  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .  7.45  a. 

t    7.00  p.    Vallejo f    8.45  p. 

7.00   p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  A. 

SAJJTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

I  7.45  a.  Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz  t  8.05  p. 
8.15  a.  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20   p. 

*  2- 15   P.     Centreville,   San   Jose,   Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz '. ... .     *  10. 50  a. 

4.45   P.     Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way 

Stations 2.38   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 6.10   P. 

10.37  A-     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 5.03   P. 

12.15   p.     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3.30   r, 

*  2.30  p.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  a. 

*  3.30  P.     San    .Jose,   and     principal    Way 

Stations *    9.47  a. 

*  4.30  p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . .  6-35  a. 

t  n-45   p-     Menlo   Park   and   principal  Way 

Stations t     7.30   P. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 


The  great  point  is  to  put  your  announce- 
ments in  such  a  shape  that  people  will  read 
them  for  their  own  intrinsic  worth.  Most 
of  the  community  are  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  your  wares  ;  but  they  won't  hear 
of  them  if  you  don't  take  pains  to  tell 
them  of  it  in  an  entertaining  manner. — 
Art  in  Advertising. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday.    Nov.    20,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.40  A.M.;  3.30.5.05, 
6.20  p.  H. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p.  II. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.20  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3°  A.  M.;  12.45,  3-4°.  5-05  P-  M- 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40,  n. 10  a.  M.J  1.40,  3,40,  5,  6,25  P.  m. 

From  Point  1  iburon  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55  a.  M.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  II. 
Sundays — 8.40,  10.05,  1I-35  A.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.55  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
5.05   P.    M 


CO  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
5-OQ   P.    M 


7.4O   A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M, 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30TM 


7.40   A. 
S°5   *• 


OO    A.    M 
5.00  P.    M 


7.40  A.   M.  8.00  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M.J5.0O  P.    M, 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

CI  over  dale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Guemeville. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol. 


I     Week 
Days. 


IO.4O A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 
7.3pp.  M 


IO.  40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M 


IO. 40  A. 

6.05  P. : 


8.50A.M. 


8.  50  A.M. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualalm, 
and  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Piela 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport ;  at  Ukiah 
for  Vicjiy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Witter 
Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport.  Willits,  Cahlo,  Men- 
docino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville,  and 
Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2. 25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guemeville,  $3.75 ;  to 
Sonoma,  Si. so;  to  l  ;ien  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  Ji  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guemeville,  $2.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass   and    I 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Mont^Oin   ■ 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


November  28,  1892. 


It  is  always  a  great  disadvantage  to  an  actress 
when  she  has  to  take  the  part  of  a  heroine  who  is 
described  throughout  the  play  as  divinely  beautiful. 
Venus  herself— her  entrance  heralded  by  such  lauda- 
tory comment  as  "They  say  she  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
houri"—  would  be  apt  to  disappoint  one's  expecta- 
tions. 

The  entrances  of  Helene,  in  "  My  Official  Wife," 
are  continually  prefaced  by  such  remarks.  When 
she  sweeps  off  the  stage,  those  left  behind  comment 
on  her  distracting  beauty.  As  for  Colonel  Arthur 
Lenox,  of  the  United  States  army,  he  hardly  ever 
looks  at  her  without  ejaculating,  in  a  breathless  aside, 
"Great  heaven,  how  lovely  she  is!  Great  Scott, 
what  beautiful  eyes  t  " 

Colonel  Arthur  Lenox's  chivalrous  attempt  to  as- 
sist a  fair  countrywoman  who  has  no  passport,  leads 
him  into  a  sea  of  troubles.  Like  Mr.  Feeder  in 
'•  Dombey  and  Son,"  who  had  learned  the  noble  art 
of  self-defense  in  the  hope  that  "  some  day  be  would 
be  called  upon  to  aid  some  fair  female  in  distress," 
Colonel  Lenox  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  chival- 
rous of  men.  He  is  also  a  sad  dog  and  a  great  fool. 
How  Laura,  his  blue-eyed  and  unofficial  wife,  ever  con- 
sented to  allow  him  to  travel  alone  and  unprotected 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  authors  of  books  have  to  settle  with  their  own 
consciences. 

At  Wilna  the  colonel  is  greeted  by  a  Beautiful  Be- 
ing, in  a  green  plaid  dress  and  a  tan-colored  cape. 
She  has  no  passport,  and  she  must  get  to  Russia. 
His  passport  is  drawn  for  himself  and  wife.  The 
Beautiful  Being,  cognizant  of  this  fact,  hangs  upon 
his  arm  beguilingly.  She  implores  him  to  take  her 
on  his  passport  as  his  wife.  The  railway  officials 
lounging  about  and  appearing  to  take  only  a  languid 
interest  in  the  interview,  eye  the  pair  with  the  lack- 
lustre indifference  of  the  minions  of  a  country  where 
nihilists  are  as  thick  as  leaves  upon  the  brooks  in 
Vallombrosa,  and  where  blowing  up  a  Czar  is  one  of 
the  national  games. 

Colonel  Lenox,  murmuring  "Just  Powers,  how 
beautiful  she  is!"  immediately  offers  her  the  pass- 
port. Like  the  man  in  the  poem,  "  The  light  that 
lies  in  woman's  eyes  hath  been  his  soul's  undoing," 
for,  from  that  moment,  dark  and  deadly  perils  begin 
to  congregate  about  the  path  of  Colonel  Lenox,  of 
the  United  States  army.  Many  times  did  he  curse 
his  folly,  many  times  call  himself  an  ass,  many  times 
wish  himself  safe  home  under  the  folds  of  the  peace- 
ful stars  and  stripes.  But.  not  once,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, does  he  express  a  wish  to  return  to  the  so- 
ciety of  his  real  wife,  his  Laura,  who  is  fondly  wait- 
ing him  in  beautiful  Paree.  Such  touches  of  realism 
are  very  effective. 

When  a  play  takes  place  in  Corsica  or  Russia,  one 
always  knows  what  to  expect— in  Corsica  a  vendetta  ; 
in  Russia,  nihilists.  Corsica  and  Russia  are  the 
backbone  of  the  modern  melodrama.  They  are 
even  more  popular  than  tanks  or  conflagrations. 
And  when  you  get  your  people  out  to  Siberia  and 
have  the  wolves  howling  in  the  wings  in  shirt-sleeves, 
nothing  will  rival  that  but  an  Amazon  march  or  a  real 
safe  being  blown  up  by  real  burglars.  The  charm 
of  Russia  for  the  modern  mind  is  not  to  be  easily 
comprehended.  We  have  Russian  plays,  and  Rus- 
sian books,  and  Russian  silver,  and  Russian  clothes, 
and  Russian  sleighs,  and  Russian  sables. 

The  Russian  heroine  is  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause one  never  knows  what  she  is  going  to  do,  and 
one  need  never  be  surprised  at  anything  she  does  do. 
One  thing  is  certain,  she  is  not  going  to  be  dull  ;  an- 
other thing  is  certain,  she,  or  her  lover,  or  both,  are 
Coing  to  be  nihilists.  The  dramatists  have  a  great 
fancy  for  her,  because,  while  she  may  do  the  most 
extravagant  things,  they  need  never  spend  time  de- 
scribing her  motives  or  going  back  into  her 
heredity.  They  just  say  "She's  a  Slav,"  and  that 
explains  everything.  That  little  phrase  is  neither  so 
deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door,  but  'tis 
enough,  'iwill  serve. 

When  Helene,  in  "  My  Official  Wife,"  goes  back 
and  tells  of  her  heredity— of  how  her  father  was  a 
Polish  noble  and  her  mother  was  a  Jewess— she  does 
what  the  female  nihilist  rarely  condescends  to  do, 
explains  who  she  is,  and,  by  the  little  speech,  gives  a 
touch  of  softness  to  the  character.  This  was  well 
done  by  Mrs.  Sr  I  ij>  man -Cutting— perhaps  her  best 
piece  of  acting  in  the  play.  She  was  a  picture  of  a 
handsome  Jewess,  as  she  said  it,  with  her  black  curly- 
hair,  her  brilliant,  angry  eyes,  and  the  sparkling  of 
innumerable  diamonds  about  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. 

Hclwje.  however,  being  a  nihilist  and  a  Slav,  was 

nattiraay  an  extraordinary  person— cela  va  sunt  dire. 

bis   Mrs.  Seligman- Cutting  does   not  readily 

She  is  determined  to  portray  a  female  of  the 


most  madly  dramatic  type — a  Slav  to  begin  with,  a 
murderess  by  inclination,  a  noble  by  birth,  a  member 
of  a  secret  society,  and  a  nihilist  to  end  with.  Nat- 
urally an  actress  must  feel  in  portraying  such  a  char- 
acter that  nothing  must  be  natural,  or  simple,  or  like 
anything  that  ever  was  on  sea  or  land.  Helene  has 
got  to  be  fascinating — witness -the  noble  member  of 
the  United  Slates  army  who  falls  such  an  easy  vic- 
tim ;  then  she  must  be  fierce  ;  then  she  must  be  gay  ; 
then  she  must  want  to  kill  the  Czar  ;  then  she  must 
be  dignified  and  send  Colonel  Arthur  Lenox  to  the 
yacht  club  ;  then  she  must  fall  madly  in  love  with 
Sacha  ;  then  she  must  be  cruelly  deceived,  and 
finally  get  stabbed  in  the  heart  and  die  slowly,  welt- 
ering in  her  gore. 

As  it  will  be  seen  by  this  hasty  summary,  Helene 
was  intense  and  complicated — two  things  that  all 
women  love  to  be.  Mrs.  Seligman-Cutting  is  as 
intense  and  complicated  as  any  one  could  wish. 
When  she  says,  in  the  first  act,  "that  she  knows 
Russians  well,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  one  feels  sure 
that  the  facile  pen  of  Colonel  Savage  must  have 
written  "  a  spasm  of  haired  distorted  her  lovely  feat- 
ures." A  spasm  of  some  violent  kind  plays  over 
Mrs.  Cutting's  expressive  face  when  she  hisses  these 
words  at  the  first  row  of  seats.  Then  when  she  tells 
the  terrified  colonel  that  she  is  a  nihilist,  she  is  as  in- 
tense as  even  the  most  exacting  could  desire. 

In  the  lighter  scenes,  she  is  gay  and  merry.  But 
when  she  hears  that  at  the  great  ball,  at  the  Ignatieffs', 
the  Ruler  of  all  the  Russias  is  to  be  present,  she 
shows  the  emotion  that  even  nihilists  may  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  when  they  hear  that  the  long- 
wished  for  opportunity  of  killing  the  Czar  has  at 
length  arrived.  Helene  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
heart,  turned  pale,  trembled,  and  gasped.  The 
princesses — the  play  is  simply  crowded  with  prin- 
cesses— look  upon  this  as  the  usual  display  of  excite- 
ment that  the  typical  American  always  feels  when 
about  to  gaze  upon  a  crowned  head.  Little  do  they 
suspect  that  beneath  the  charmingly  fitting  bodice  of 
their  new  kinswoman  beats  the  heart  of  a  nihilist 
and  a  Slav. 

In  the  great  scene  where  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias is  lobe  "  removed,"  Mrs.  Cutting  was, of  course, 
at  the  pinnacle  of  intensity.  The  climax  was  origi- 
nal and  dramatic.  Both  in  the  play  and  the  book,  it 
is  a  capital  scene  of  its  kind — improbable,  lurid,  but 
distinctly  exciting.  Mrs.  Cutting,  looking  handsome 
in  a  most  remarkable  costume  of  pale  blue  brocade, 
with  a  lilac  crepe  scarf  wound  round  one  shoulder, 
drinks  the  champagne  which  contains  the  opiate,  and, 
fighting  to  the  last  the  drowsiness  that  steals  over 
her,  faints  and  re-faints  and  comes  to  life  again,  and, 
finally,  drops  senseless  upon  the  ground. 

But  really  the  most  striking  part  of  this  scene  was 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Robert  Cutting,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
New  York  Four  Hundred,  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  Chevalier  Garde.  As  an  actor,  Mr. 
Cutting  is  not  brilliantly  remarkable — but  ona  does 
not  expect  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  be 
an  actor.  Perish  the  thought !  And,  besides,  Mr. 
Culling  is  not  a  slick.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  when 
he  compared  a  female  writer  to  a  dog  walking  on  its 
hind  legs — "it  is  not  done  well,  but  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  done  at  all" — might,  also,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  play-acting  of  McAllister's  sacred  band. 
That  Mr.  Cutting  recites  his  lines  intelligently,  cor- 
rugates his  brow  in  anger,  bites  his  lips  in  pain,  and 
clinches  his  red  right  hand  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment, proves  him  a  renegade  from  those  exalted 
ranks  that  gave  Mrs.  Potter  to  us  to  be  a  punishment 
for  our  sins. 

This  self-possessed  young  man  bore  himself  with 
perfect  equanimity,  though  he  was  disguised  in  a 
snow-white  uniform,  while  round  his  manly  chest  a 
large  gilt  breast-plate,  such  as  one  imagines  the 
heroes  in  the  Iliad  to  have  worn,  was  loosely  girt. 
Being  fully  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  being, 
moreover,  possessed  of  that  somewhat  unfortunate 
gift— for  a  man — an  absolutely  and  faultlessly  hand- 
some face,  Mr.  Cutting  was,  as  the  brilliant  writers 
of  our  day  would  put  it,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
But  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  as  if  he  minded  it. 
Young  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  have 
faces  of  patrician  beauty,  with  the  clean-cut,  aquiline 
features  that  tell  of  a  long  line  of  aristocratic  fore- 
bears, must  be  used  to  being  stared  at — enviously  or 
admiringly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Truth  to  tell,  he  attracted  more  curious  attention 
than  did  Mrs.  Cutting,  who  is  herself  undeniably 
handsome,  in  the  dark,  large- featured,  Semitic 
style.  But  a  handsome  man  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
a  rarity  than  a  handsome  woman.  Mrs.  Cutting  is 
a  clever,  emotional  actress,  well  suited  to  such  a 
part  as  Helene  ;  she  has  a  beautiful  figure  and  wore 
some  charming  gowns  —  one  especially,  of  pale 
striped  silk  touched  with  golden  brown  velvet,  was 
very  chic;  but  she  is  not  a  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  she  has  not  got  features  that  might 
have  been  copied  from  the  profile  on  a  Greek  coin. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
November  28th  :  The  Tivoli  Company  in  "  11  Trova- 
lore";  Henley  and  Boucicault  in  "The  Two 
Roses"  ;  Patti  Rosa  in  "  Miss  Dixie"  ;  Clara  Morris 
in  "  Rose  Michel  "  ;  and  Minnie  Seligman-Cutting 
in  "  My  Official  Wife." 

■•    m    • 

Hornford'«    Acid    PhoHpliato 
RECOMMENDED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Of  all  schools,  for  the  brain,  nerves,  and  stomach. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert. 

The  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  Concert,  the  final 
one  of  the  fourth  series,  was  given  on  Friday  evening 
and  attracted  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  following  interesting  programme  was  presented 

Quintet,  piano  and  strings.  (/)  allegro  moderato 
maestoso,  (2}  andante  sostenuto,  (3)  presto,  (4)  allegro  assai 
ma  tranquillo,  Saint-Sacns,  Miss  Alice  Bacon  and  the  Her- 
mann Brandt  Quartet ;  viola  solo,  "  Elegie,"  Vieuxtemps, 
Mr.  Louis  Schmidt ;  songs,  (a)  "  O  del  mio  dolce  ardor,' 
Stradella,  (b)  "  Farewell  to  Tvindehougcn,"  Edward  Grieg 
Miss  Etta  Bayly;  violin  solo,  romanze,  Nicode,  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt ;  string  quartet,  A  minor,  op.  41,  No.  1,  (1)  an- 
dante expressivo,  allegro,  (2)  scherzo,  (3)  adaeio,  (4)  presto, 
Schumann,  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet — Messrs.  Hermann 
Erandt,  John  Josephs,  Louis  Schmidt,  and  Louis  Heine. 

It  is  possible  that  a  new  series  of  concerts  will  be 
given  next  January  under  the  same  auspices,  if  a 
sufficient  amount  be  subscribed  to  warrant  it. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  give  his  second 
annual  concert,  in  aid  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  14th.  In  present- 
ing a  most  interesting  programme  he  will  have  the 
able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wyman  Williams,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Heine.  During  the  evening  General  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes  will  deliver  an  appropriate  address.  Mr. 
Graham  will  sing  two  songs,  which  will  be  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  They  are  musical  settings 
of  two  of  Eugene  Field's  quaint  mediaeval  lullabies. 
The  music  is  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillette,  Jr.,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  his  first  ballad  concert 
next  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  An  excellent  programme  has  been 
prepared,  and  it  will  be  interpreted  by  Miss  Maude 
Berry,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Dickman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Stadfeldt,  Mr.  Victor  Carroll, 
Mr.  Wilkie,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Fleishman. 


The  Abby  Cheney  Amateurs  will  give  a  concert  in 
Irving  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  6th,  in 
aid  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Carroll-Nicholson,  contralto  ;  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  violinist ;  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  'celloist;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Russell,  who  will  recite,  in  costume,  "The 
Romance  of  the  White  Cowl." 


The  final  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  this  season 
will  be  given  this  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall,  and  a 
fashionable  attendance  is  expected.  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham  will  sing  Beethoven's  "Adelaide," 
and  the  instrumental  numbers  will  comprise  the  flute 
and  string  trio,  the  Godard  trio,  and  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata  "  in  its  entirety. 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  Metropolitan  Hall  next 
Wednesday  evening  by  fourteen  pupils  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Pasmore,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  vio- 
linist, and  Mr.  Abe  Sundland,  pianist. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  to  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Grand  Production  of  Strauss's  Opera, 

THE  QUEEN'S  LACE  HANDKERCHIEF! 

Return  of  the  Favorites:  Grade  Plaisted,  Ferris  Hartman, 
Grace  Vernon,  Phil  Branson. 


Monday,  November  28th, 

TROVATOR.E  ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  SO  centa. 

Wilkie s " Palace  Ballad  Concerts" 

MAPLE    HALL,  Palace  Hotel. 

Opening;    Concert    of  First   Series,    THURS- 
DAY, Dec.  1,  1892,  at  3  P.  BT.  Sharp. 

Artists.— Miss  Maude  L.  Berry,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Dick- 
man,  William  C.  Stadtfeld,  Victor  Carroll,  and  Alfred 
Wilkie.  R.  Fletcher  Tilton,  accompanist.  Mr.  S.  G 
Fleishman,  solo  pianist. 


Season    tickets  (reserved),    $4.00.     Single 
^served,  SI. 25.     Admission,  $1.00. 


Tickets  may  be  had  and  seats  secured  at  the  office  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  to  November  29th  inclusive,  and  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Wednesday,  November  30th.  These  con- 
certs are  givpn  under  the  sole  direction  of  Alfred  Wilkie,  to 
whom  all  communications  may  be  addressed  at  1403  Octavia 
Street  or  at  Palace  Hotel. 


Maria  Kip Orphanage. 

A  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maria 
Kip  Orphanage,  for  the  Election  of  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  for  such  other  bus- 
iness as  may  come  hefore  the  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  the  Diocesan  House,  731  Califor- 
nia Street,  on  MONDAY,  the  38th  day  of 
NOVEMBER,  1S92,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

E.  H.  RIXFOKD,  Secretary. 


113  GEARY 


S.  &  G.  GUMP'S 
ART    STORE 


Has  Removed  to  Above  Address. 


WILLIAMS,  DDIOND  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 

AGENTS    FOR 

The  California  I«ine  of  Clipper  Ships  from 
New  York. 

The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  theHawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited) ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons'  Car- Wheels ;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTAKIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


IMO    IMITATION    GOODS. 

Therefore  the  question:  "Is  it  genuine?"  is 
never  raised  concerning  any  article  purchased 
from 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

-:-    JEWELLER     -:- 
3    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

iIUNDER    MASONIC    TEMPLE.) 


DIAMONDS  and  Other  Precious  Stones, 
AMERICAN  and  SWISS  WATCHES, 

AND    STYLISH    NEW    DESIGNS    IN 

COLD  and  SILVER   JEWELLERY 

Of  High  Grade,  at  surprisingly  LOW  PRICES. 


SMOKE    THE    BEST 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


CIGARS 


November-  28,  1892. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


SAHTA(DlDS 


r^EADYFOR 


&AHB  STOSK 


OF 


Holiday  Goods 

OOrO  delay  PURCHASING. 
~    Come,  be rone the  rush 

COLDEMRULE 
BAZAAR. 

DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

~>I6MARKET,ST.    Arte. 
iS34  MAKKET.S  7 


J  S*5  ^  FS  ES5  SS  F!5  t  ^>^ 


§    LATEST 
8 GREAT ESI 
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'  PRODUCTIONS  IX 

I  Residence  Architecture,! 

I  Nlw0EonodknT°ho"  Cottage  Souvenir,'  \ 

\  Revised  (1J12)  Edition  Superbly  Illustrated.  \ 

i  This  book  is  8?ixll  in.;  lbQ  pagt-s,  and  contains  j 

SS'Sfilr^  Artistic  Swelling*  I 
\  Hints  to  Home  Builders 

(and  other  Information  contained  in  this  work  ] 
*  makes  House  building  truly  easy  and  relieves  one 
f  of  many  knotty  problems.    Price  $2.00  post  paid. 
t  Beautiful  I*rospectxis  and  Sample  Pages  Free. 

\  GEO.  F.BARBER&CO.,  Architects, 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


^FICCC  i^whereyon  can  buy  30 
l*f  I  Ir    ]    ]  yards  of  Challi,  in  pood  P 
UUUL"-'  style,  notdark,for$1.00; 
cheap  for  quilts,  linings,  dresses,  any- 
thing—z% c^  ncc  c  wnere  you 

per  yard,  by  I  ~  /  1  H  N  N  can  buy  30- 
the piece.  UUL-UU  in>  Bedford 
Cords,  15  cent  quality,  Red-ground, 
Black-dot  or  Figure,  and  other  Shades, 
only  8  cents.  No  such^-»  TTCCC 
bargains     ever    offered,  fw/l  ]T*\  J 

Send  for  Samples. \X\*  ****** 

where  you  can  buy  32-inch  Cretonnes, 
heavy,  figured,  for  chair  or  lounge 
covers,  or  curtains,  reduced  from  25  cts. 
to  12.J4  cts.— Do  Tell— Its  at  Smiths' 
Cash  Store,  414,  416,  418  Front  Street, 
S.F.,CaL 

SEND  FOR   LIST,   FREE 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He  (irritably) — "  What  sort  of  a  supper  are  we  go- 
ing to  have  to-night,  good  or  bad?"  She — "Both. 
Deviled  ham  and  angel  cake." — Truth. 

The  elder  one  (recently  engaged) — "Do  you  think 
it  proper  for  a  girl  to  kiss  the  man  she  is  engaged 
to?"  Theother — "Yes;  if  it  is  with  his  consent." — 
Life. 

Old  lady  (anxiously) — "  Does  this  train  stop  at  New 
York  city  ?  "  Brakeman — "  Well,  if  it  don't,  madam, 
you  will  see  the  durnedest  smash-up  you  ever  see." 
—Truth. 

Dr.  Pulser — "Yes,  sir,  I  have  literally  snatched 
men  from  the  grave!"  Stokes — "Is  that  so  — 
when?"  Dr.  Pulser — "When  I  was  a  medical 
student,  sir  ! " — Life. 

Brown — "  Yes  ;  they  thought  I  was  poisoned,  and 

the  doctor  came  with  his  stomach  pump "    Jones 

— "Did  he  get  anything  out  of  you?"     Brown — 
"Yes;  five  dollars." — Puck. 

Site — "The  butler  is  becoming  very  impudent, 
dear."  He  (gruffly) — "Well,  call  him  up."  She 
(anxiously) — "  And  what  will  you  do,  dear,  if  1  do?" 
He — "Call  him  down." — B.  K.  5r  Co.' s Monthly. 

Rhymester — "True,  sir,  I  have  not  much  ready 
money,  but  I  own  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
personal  property."  Her  father — "  In  what  shape  is 
this  property?"  Rhymester — "In  manuscript 
poems." — Life. 

Her  first  pair:  She — "I've  brought  back  these 
pajamas  you  recommended."  Saleslady — "Why, 
madam,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  them  ?"  She 
— "  I  should  say  there  was-  Why,  I  can't  get  them 
on  over  my  head." — Judge. 

Young  lady — "Have  you  examined  my  piano?" 
Tuner — "Yes,  madam."  Young  lady — "What's 
the  reason  it  won't  make  a  sound?"  Tuner — 
"  Some  one  has  lowered  the  soft  pedal  and  nailed  it 
down." — New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Hayseed  (after  talking  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  getting  no  answers) — "  Thar  ye  set,  jest 
chewin'  an  chewin',  with  yer  mouth  always  so  full  of 
terbacker  yer  can't  say  a  word."  Mr.  Hayseed — 
"  Mariar,  I  wish  you'd  learn  ter  chew  terbacker." — 
Life. 

Doctor  (to  patient  who  has  come  two  miles  to  the 
doctor's  office,  in  order  to  save  the  extra  cost  of  a 
visiting  fee) — "  Good  gracious,  man,  you  are  not  fit 
to  be  out  of  the  house  !  Go  home  at  once,  and  I  will 
call  in  a  couple  of  hours  "and  prescribe  for  you." — 
Life. 

Colonel  Fifer  (her  guardian) — "  What?  You  want 
another  new  dress?  Dresses,  dresses — nothing  but 
dresses  !  My  dear  Emilie,  do  you  think  of  nothing 
else?"  Emilie  (an  heiress) — "  Oh,  yes,  dear  guard- 
ian ;  I  often  wish  for  a  diamond  bracelet."  — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

His  third  consecutive  luncheon :  Mrs.  Somerville 
— "  Putnam,  did  you  take  luncheon  at  Winslow's 
again  to-day  ?"  Putnam — "Yes;  they  asked  me." 
Mrs.  Somerville — "  But  they  only  asked  you  out  of 
politeness."  Putnam — "  Well,  I  only  stayed  out  of 
politeness." — Puck. 

Deacon  Medders — "  Skipps,  the  cashier  of  the 
Onderdonk  County  Bank,  ran  away  last  night.  They 
say  he  has  been  robbing  the  bank  for  more  than  a 
year."  Mrs.  Medders — "They  might  have  known 
that  he  was  living  beyond,  his  means.  Why,  Josiah, 
his  folks  actually  used  to  sit  in  their  parlor  every 
night !" — Life. 

A  visitor  to  Lancaster  Asylum,  a  short  time  ago, 
encountered  one  of  the  lunatics  (who,  doubtless,  had 
been  told  off  for  work  of  some  description)  pushing 
a  wheelbarrow  along  one  of  the  sidewalks  wrong  side 
up.  The  visitor  inquired  why  he  reversed  the  order 
of  things  in  that  fashion.  "  Why,  you  stupid,  do 
you  think  I'm  mad?"  was  the  lunatic's  reply;  "if 
I  turned  the  right  side  up,  they'd  be  putting  some- 
thing into  it." — Boston  Globe. 


DCLXXXV.- Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

November  27,  1892. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Clams. 

Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Oyster  Plant.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Canvas-Back  Duck. 

Celery  Salad. 

Danish  Pudding.     Pound  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Danish  Pudding. — Soak  one  box  of  Knox's  Sparkling 

Gelatine  in   three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  cold  water ;    then 

beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  three-quarters  of  a  pint 

of  sherry  wine  ;  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons  with 

eight  ounces   of   sugar.      Place   the  soaked   gelatine  in  a 

saucepan,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  add  ail  the  other 

ingredients ;    mix    well   together,   and    boil    one    minute  ; 

strain   through  muslin,   stir  occasionally   till    nearly  cold, 

then  pour  into  molds. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  factory,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 


—  Holiday  Presents— Opera-glasses,  with 
attached  handles,  in  pearl  and  aluminum.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


Made  with  Boiling  "Water. 
EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


Army   and   Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Admiral  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  for  Washington. 
D.  C,  early  in  December. 

Commander  H.  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Hanger,  and  Commander  Henry  Longnecker, 
U.  S.  N,,  will  assume  command  next  Wednesday. 

Captain  Otway  C.  Berryman,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  marine  barracks  at  Mare  Island. 

Naval-Constructor  Robert  Steel,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  ordered  to 
Philadelphia. 

Naval-Constructor  J.  H.  Linnard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  to  the  Union 
Iron  Works. 

Naval-Constructor  J.  A.  Tavlor,  U.  S.  N  ,  is  en  route 
here  from  the  East  for  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- 
Yard. 

Captain  O.  C.  Berryman,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  be  relieved 
■from  the  command  of  the  marine  guard  on  die  Mohican  on 
December  ist,  and  will  then  be  on  duty  at  the  Mare  Island 
marine  barracks. 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  ordered  to  duty 
in  connection  with  the  naval  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A 
command  of  the  San  Die: 
Colonel  Whittemore,  U-  S. 

Lieutenant  L.  C.  Lucas,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  detached 
from  the  marine  barracks  at  League  Island,  and  ordered  to 
report  at  Mare  Island  on  December  ist,  to  command  the 
marine  guard  on  the  Mohican. 

Lieutenant  James  Ashley  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Civil  Engineer  U.  S.  G.  White,  U.  S.  N.,  will  soon  leave 
Mare  Island  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new 
dry-dock  at  the  Port  Orchard  Naval  Station. 


LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 


Kellogg.   U-  S.  A.,  is  now  in 
a    Barracks,  having  succeeded 


—  Holiday  Presents— Gold  Spectacles  and 
Eye-Glasses  for  the  old  folks.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
G42  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


CHRISTMAS! 

Great  Simultaneous  Publication 


AMERICA,     ENGLAND    AND  -  FRANCE. 
NOW    READY 

THE    CHRISTMAS    NUMBERS 

— OF—  PRICE. 

BLACK   &   WHITE,       .        .        .        $0.50 
HOLLY  LEAVES,    ....  .50 

LADY'S   PICTORIAL,  ...  .50 

CHATTERBOX  CHRISTMAS-BOX,     .50 

Also  now  ready 

LONDON    GRAPHIC,  .        .        .  $0.50 

YULE  TIDE, .50 

LE   FICARO  ILLUSTRE,    .        .  I.OO 

The  Finest  Christmas  Numbers  in  the  World. 

All  of  them  contain  colored  pictures  which  are 

Gems  of  Art.    All  Newsdealers  and 

The  International  News  Company,  New  York. 


FICTION  MONTHLY, 


A  New  Magazine  containing  an  original  novel 
absorbing    interest,    entitled     "Norali     Desmond's 
Doom,"  by  the  author  of  "Kathy's  Secret,"  etc., 
complete   in    No.  i,   now  ready.     Price   10  cents. 
All  newsdealers  and  The  International  News  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


COMPOKT  and  HILL  CLIMBING 


"  Rambler  Leads  Them  All.' 


Catalogue  free. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG. 


CO. 


221-225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston.  Washington. 

i76gand  1771  Broadway,  New  York. 


Asthma 


I  The  African  Kcla Plant, 
discovered  id  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature's  Kure 
Cure  for  Astbma.  Care  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  Large  Trial  Case,  FEKE  by  nail,  address 
SOLA  IMPOETING  CO.,  133  Vine  St. .Cincinnati. Ohio- 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-incli  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


—  AT   THE  - 


California  CloakCo. 

CHAS.  MAYER,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105   POST~~STKEET, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  White  House 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 

OF  CHEWING  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOK  ALL  FOKMS  OP 

INDIGESTION. 

1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep- 
sin  mailed  on  receipt  ol  25c. 

'  c.ii'Tio\-;:-}  that  the  name 
■'  Bcenutn  is  on  each  wrapper. 
Each  tablet  contains  one  grain  pnro  pepsin,  sufficient  to 
digest  1,000  grains  of  food.     If  It  cannot  he  obtained  from 
dealers,  send  five  cents  In  stamp3  for  sample  package  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO, 33  Davis  St.,  S.F.,Cal. 

ORIQKATOBS  OF  PEPSIX  CHEITI.NG  CCH. 


CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 


J.  D.  FRY,  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 

President.  Vice-President, 

J.  DALZELL    BROWN,  Secretary. 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes trusts  for  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  und  allows  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
S5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills    cl  pawn    and    taken    care    of 
Without  Charge. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English.  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i,  1892. 
M.ME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 

PRIVATE    TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and   Elementary  subjects.     Scientific  methods, 

insuring  rapid  progress  10  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 

Mme.  ELLEN  GOURSEH  ROECKEL, 

Has  resumed  instruction  and   is  prepared  to 
accept  engagements  for  Song  Recitals. 
Vocal  Rooms  at  new  residence, 

1429  BUSH  STREET, 

Below  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Etc. 

LARCHER    SCHOOL 

LANGUAGES 

Flood   Building,    San   Francisco. 

Send  for  a  circular. 


The  United  States  Government 


TheColumbian i  Exposition 
The  Remington  Factory 


Is  the  largest  user  of  typewriters  in  the  world. 
Upwards  of  2,000  Remingtons  are  employed 
in  the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
and  the  Remington  Company  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving requisitions  from  the  government  for 
additional  machines. 


Has  concluded  contract  by  which  the  Rem- 
ington Standard  Typewriter  is  to  be  furnished 
exclusively  for  public  use  during  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  writing-rooms  are  to  be  furnished 
with  Remingtons,  in  charge  of  expert  oper- 
ators, for  the  use  of  the  public. 
At  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  turns  nut  a  New  Remington 
Typewriter  every  five  minutes ;  or  more 
machines  every  day  than  the  combined  prod- 
uct of  all  other  manufacturers  of  high-priced 
Writing  Machines. 

The  Remington   is    not  only    Unsurpassed  but   Unapproacbed  for  Excellence 
Quality  of  Work,  Simplicity,  and  Durability. 

G-.    <3r.    "WIOKSOKT    cfe    OO-,   3  and  5  Front  Street, 

346  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.  141  Front  Street,    Portland. 


of  Design, 
S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  28,  1892. 


You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  SOA1SSTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Tears. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3.000.000  00 

Surplus   1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.yokd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Bothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland,  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus . .  .SG, 000, 000 

Directors : 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.  \V.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

SOi  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  CRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco, 

IRRIGATING  PUMPS, 
STEAM   ENGINES 

BOILERS, 

Complete  Power  and 
Pumping  Plants. 

1   LOW  PRICES,  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

WRITE    FOR    CIRCULARS. 

Byron  Jackson,  san  francisco. 

(Established  1854,> 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  30  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco 

LOC   CABIN    BAKERY"  1 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  hread.     It  is  also  cheaper. 

TH.~5"  it: 

u,.i.ii,,k.  Pnuei  gnpplled  «m,  „ll  the 
DuIlcHclen. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  AL-uncdn.  and 
Berkeley. 

MhIm  <>,ii...._     t.iti  11,,,,..,  st.,  sun  trranolaco. 
._  .  '■"■.  Eleventh  si.,  ouklitml. 

t-iT  Ak-.  111  ^.ime.l  in  every  town.     Semi  for  ,  m  olonj 

\\  m:i;yi  »■  PPBIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Oflle*  ftnd   School 

FURNITURE, 

•!'   I   Ml    I'   II   CHAIRS. 

0.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

I..-I   •lid   si..,  Li,,,,  mi...  a.  F. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT   AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  Levison.  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Favmonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


:  rfg>  B  EST   FAM  ILY 
£       SPEHBY  Bt  CO.   ■■  STOCKTON.CAL    a 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


The  Caligraph 


WRITHMG     MACHIKTE. 


TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

1  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  the 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
canon  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  to  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  title  is  perfect — United  States  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
feet  of  volcanic  lava.  The  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $12,000  to  $15,000,  which  includes  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  references,  etc.,  address  "MINER,"  care  The  Argonaut,   San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

1G  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe* 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I 


PALACE  HOTEL,    --  the  colonial  - 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth  - 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New,   elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel . 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND, 
10  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1893 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

T^he  Argonaut  and  Scrihner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 
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The  following  letter  is  not  a  rarity.  Many  like  it  have 
been  received  by  the  Argonaut  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
its  existence,  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  spirit  which  moved 
our  correspondent  to  write  will  continue  to  move  others  : 

San  Francisco,  November  26,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Since  the  first  issue  of  the  Argonaut  I  have 
taken  that  satisfaction  in  perusing  its  columns  which  can  only  be  born 
of  a  cordial  approval  of  its  sentiments.  It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that 
I  feel  impelled  by  dire  necessity  to  give  voice  to  a  rapidly  growing  dis- 
content with  its  present  management,  a  discontent  shared,  I  believe,  by 
many  of  its  subscribers. 

We  are  impatient  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  Daily  Argonaut. 
We  are  sick  unto  death  of  the  venal  city  press.  We  want  to  take  off 
our  rubber-boots  and  gloves  and  sit  down  in  comfort  to  a  clean  daily. 
We  want  condensed  news. 

Such  a  luxury  would  be  cheap  at  any  price. 

l'lease  put  my  name  upon  your  subscription-list  as  soon  as  opened. 
Very  truly  yours,  

The  Argonaut  is  not  insensible  to  this  sort  of  approval 
and   encouragement  ;  but,   as   is  natural,  we   have  given  a 


good  deal  more  thought  to  the  subject  of  daily  journalism 
than  have  our  correspondents.  The  reason  why  there  is 
not  a  Daily  Argonaut  is  simply  because  a  Daily  Argonaut 
would  starve  to  death.  A  weekly  can  pay  handsomely  on 
a  circulation  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  with  an  advertis- 
ing patronage  in  proportion  ;  but  the  expenses  of  a  daily 
newspaper  are  so  enormous  that  before  the  point  of  profit 
is  reached  a  great  business  must  be  done.  Were  we  to  turn 
the  Argonaut  into  a  daily  with  its  present  circulation,  it 
would  start  with  eighteen  thousand  copies.  In  order  to  get 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  subscribers,  and  a  dozen  pages  of 
advertisements,  its  publishers  would  of  necessity  be  forced 
to  seek  the  favor  of  the  many  and  not  the  few.  That  fact 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  characteristics  of  the  daily  press 
which  offend  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  correspondent 
and  all  men  of  his  class.  If  the  daily  press  is  low  in  its  moral 
standard,  boisterously  sensational,  shallow,  demagogic, 
salacious,  and  hypocritical,  the  fault  lies  primarily  with  the 
public.  The  man  who  sets  up  nickel-in-the-slot  machines  loads 
them  with  the  wares  most  desired  by  the  people  who  put  their 
nickels  in  slots.  In  a  business  sense,  he  would  be  a  fool  to 
do  otherwise.  A  clean,  high-class  daily  newspaper  can  only 
exist  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  population.  Among  the 
millions  who  swarm  in  and  around  New  York  city,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  small  percentage  of  cultivated  men  and 
women.  Relatively  they  are  insignificant  in  number,  but 
positively  they  are  sufficient  to  create  a  demand  for  a  Daily 
Argonaut.  In  New  York,  the  Evening  Post  responds  to 
this  demand.  It  is  a  well-written,  well-informed,  clean,  witty, 
and  decorous  journal.  It  gives  the  news  of  the  day  decently 
and  conscientiously.  Books,  pictures,  science,  morals,  and 
the  higher  interests  of  civilization  generally  come  within  its 
purview.  It  does  not  report  prize-fights,  domestic  scandals, 
or  dog-fights.  The  Evening  Post  has,  we  believe,  a  circula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Evening  World  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand — and  the  Evening  World  is  about  as  vulgar,  flip- 
pant, empty,  and  blackguard  a  little  sheet  as  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  devise.  Even  in  the  matter  of  current  news  it  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Post;  but  its  policy  is  to  give 
pages  to  fights,  gossip,  scandal,  and  filth,  which  the  Post 
either  ignores  altogether,  as  a  gentleman  would  in  his 
thought  and  conversation,  or  dismisses  with  a  line  or 
two.  The  morning  World  some  years  ago  was  a  delight 
to  read.  It  had  in  its  service  the  cleverest  writers 
of  the  metropolis,  and  for  literary  finish  and  interest  it  has 
never  had  its  equal  in  American  daily  journalism.  Yet  the 
brilliant  old  World,  with  a  circulation  of  seventeen  thousand, 
was  a  losing  property,  making  a  continual  drain  upon  the 
pockets  of  its  supporters.  Then  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  came 
out  of  the  corn-fed,  hustling  Middle  West,  bought  the  World, 
vulgarized  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  five  hundred  readers 
where  the  infinitely  better  paper  of  his  predecessors  had  one. 
Now  it  is  manifestly  not  fair  to  hold  Pulitzer  responsible  for 
the  taste  of  the  public  ;  the  only  indictment  that  will  lie 
against  him  is  that  he  has  been  willing  to  make  a  fortune  by 
catering  to  that  taste  as  he  found  it.  Business  men,  even 
those  who  sigh  for  a  "  clean  daily,"  may  or  may  not,  after  a 
glance  at  their  own  moral  doorsteps,  feel  disposed  to  be  hard 
on  him  for  stocking  his  shelves  to  suit  the  market. 

The  Argonaut  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  undue  lenity 
in  its  judgment  of  the  defects  of  the  daily  press,  yet  we  feel 
altogether  justified  in  saying  that,  considering  its  tempta- 
tions, the  wonder  is  not  that  the  press  is  so  bad  but  that  it  is 
not  a  great  deal  worse.  Coarse,  boastful,  narrow,  unfair, 
mendacious,  dirty,  mercenary,  stupid  —  the  average  daily 
newspaper  may  be  all  these,  but  it  is  still  better  than  the 
generality  of  its  readers,  who  are  the  masses.  To  them  even 
such  pretense  of  moral  purpose  and  public  spirit  as  the  news- 
paper makes  is  a  lofty,  an  unreal  ideal.  The  average  man 
is  not  an  agreeable  character.  As  a  San  Francisco  member 
of  the  legislature,  who  came  back  from  Sacramento  with 
considerably  more  than  his  salary  in  his  pocket,  once  said, 
the  "only  difference  between  the  legislator  and  most  of  his 
constituents,  is  that  he  gets  a  chance  to  take  bribes  and  they 
don't."     Cunning,  ignorant,  greedy,  unscrupulous,  and  un- 


clean in  mind,  the  average  man  has  no  understanding  of  or 
liking  for  a  newspaper  that  is  greatly  unlike  himself.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  be  cynical,  but  merely  to  set  down  the 
melancholy  truth.  And  the  average  man,  quite  as  often  as 
not,  wears  a  good  coat  and  clean  linen  and  lives  in  a  fine 
house.  If  this  be  his  fortune,  he  is  likely  to  wish  for  a  clean 
paper  for  the  perusal  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  but  his  own 
preference  is  decidedly  for  the  salacious  sheet  rather  than 
for  the  clean  one. 

Let  us  ask  this  question  :  Are  there  not  many  men  who 
have  a  clean  daily  paper  left  at  their  houses  for  their  wives 
to  read,  and  who  have  a  dirty  one  left  at  their  offices  for 
themselves  ? — a  sheet  in  which,  as  itself  might  say,  "  all  the 
disgusting  details  are  found." 

Of  course  we  are  not  affirming  that  since  the  daily  press, 
even  in  its  worst  phases,  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  the 
pandering  publishers  are  therefore  to  escape  condemnation. 
Such  a  plea  has  only  the  saloon-keeper's  excuse  that  if  he 
did  not  minister  to  depraved  appetites,  others  would.  Still, 
it  is  self-evident  that  if  there  were  no  whisky-drinkers  there 
would  be  no  saloons.  There  is  a  division  of  guilt,  that  is 
all. 

The  friends  of  the  Argonaut  who  wish  to  see  it  become  a 
daily  must  resign  themselves  to  disappointment.  The  condi- 
tions of  success  in  the  daily  field,  as  we  have  made  plain, 
are  not  attractive.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  pleasures  of 
self-respect  to  the  wages  of  sin. 


There  will  be  much  history  made  under  Mr.  Cleveland's 
coming  Presidency.  He  has  had  one  term  as  President,  and 
fully  comprehends  the  exalted  situation.  There  is  before 
him  the  unwritten  law  of  the  American  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  occupy  the  chair  of  state  beyond  a  second 
term,  which  was  unalterably  fixed  in  the  case  of  General 
Grant  in  1S80.  Mr.  Cleveland,  therefore,  will  not  so  regu- 
late his  course  as  to  make  capital  for  another  term.  He 
secured  the  nomination  for  this  second  term  under  remark- 
able circumstances,  with  the  foremost  leaders  of  his  party 
opposed  to  him.  In  his  own  Empire  State,  in  the  West,  and 
in  portions  of  the  South,  opposition  to  him  was  strong. 
A  similar  condition  of  things  twice  caused  the  defeat  for 
nomination  of  the  most  popular  Whig  statesman  of  his 
time,  Henry  Clay,  in  1840,  when  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  nominated,  and  again,  in  184S,  when  General  Zachary 
Taylor  was  the  Whig  nominee.  On  both  occasions  the 
election  of  Henry  Clay  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 
In  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  there  have  been  the 
instances  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1844,  when  the  two- 
third  rule  was  adopted  to  accomplish  his  defeat,  and  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in  i8So,  when  every  precedent  made  his 
nomination  a  party  obligation,  in  view  of  the  events  of  1876. 

The  nomination  of  Cleveland  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Governor  Hill  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Tammany,  Senator  Car- 
lisle and  Henry  Watterson,  followed  by  the  leading  Demo- 
crats of  the  West,  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  Congress- 
man Springer,  of  Illinois,  and  the  foremost  Democrats  of  the 
South.  It  was  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  fact  that 
not  one  of  the  seventy-two  delegates  from  his  own  State 
voted  for  Cleveland  in  the  national  convention,  and  the 
strongest  leaders  of  the  party  in  New  York,  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  other  States  of  the  South,  strenuously  contended,  in 
convention  and  outside,  in  speeches  and  in  the  leading 
party  organs,  that  his  nomination  would  inevitably  lead  to 
disastrous  defeat.  The  tariff  and  silver  planks  of  the  plat- 
form were  notoriously  framed  in  deliberate  antagonism  to 
Mr.  Cleveland's  utterances  and  declarations.  Notwith- 
standing this  unparalleled  opposition,  he  was  nominated. 
Still  the  opposition  to  him  did  not  cease  or  succumb.  After 
he  was  nominated,  the  tariff  plank  of  the  adopted  plat- 
form, supposed  to  contain  views  suggested  or  dictated 
by  him,  was  erased  at  the  instance  of  Henry  Watterson, 
and  an  unmistakable  free-trade  plank  was  incorporated  in  its 
place  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  convention,  in  which  Repub- 
lican protection  was  denounced  as  a  fraud,  to  be  repealed 
and  abolished.  Thus  there  was  no  other  course  left  the  can- 
didate but  to  indorse  it  and  to  declare  himself  unreservedly 
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for  free  trade  ;  no  other  action  for  the  party,  in  the  event  of 
victory,  except  the  prompt  and  immediate  abolishment  of 
the  protective  policy. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  leader  is  not  stronger  than  his 
party— that  a  President  must  keep  to  the  precedents  and 
policy  of  the  party  which  placed  him  in  nomination.  Both 
General  Taylor  and  General  Grant,  though  bred  and  accus- 
tomed to  military  habits  and  command,  were  alike  brought 
to  the  adoption  of  party  lines  of  policy  and  administration, 
and  both  bowed  to  the  demands  and  rules  of  party.  But  in 
the  existing  situation,  Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  have  taken 
pattern  from  none  of  his  predecessors.  The  only  model 
for  his  stand  and  forecast  of  action  is  found  in  the  attitude 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  his  Rump  Parliament.  Mr. 
Cleveland  developed  symptoms  of  Cromwellism  during 
his  first  term  as  President.  He  is  encouraged  in  this  by 
the  manner  of  his  second  election.  He  allows  it  to  be- 
come public  that  he  believes  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
Tammany  or  any  other  party  organization  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  that  it  came  to  him  from  the  people  in  spite  of 
the  party  leaders,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  has  determined 
to  administer  the  government  agreeably  to  his  own  sense  of 
duty,  and  to  appoint  to  office  the  men  he  shall  himself  choose 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  he 
will  pay  no  attention  to  party  organizations,  or  leaders,  or 
local  bosses.  His  action  in  reference  to  Congressional  legis- 
lation will  comport  with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

But  Mr.  Cleveland  owes  his  election  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  free  trade,  the  clamor  for  free  silver  coinage  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  State  banks.  Unless  he  facilitates 
the  means  to  insure  legislation  upon  these  lines,  he  will  find 
the  fickle  populace  clamoring  for  his  fall.  Unless  he  yields 
to  the  popular  will,  the  Democratic  party  is  doomed  to  dis- 
aster in  the  next  appeal  to  the  people  in  1 8q6.  There  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  struggle  between  Cleveland  and  his  party.  In 
that  struggle  he  may  come  out  on  top.  But  there  can  be  no 
struggle  between  one  man  and  the  American  people.  Crom- 
well is  dead. 

A  San  Francisco  morning  newspaper  has  been  interview- 
ing people,  from  clergymen  to  actors  and  from  lawyers  to 
barbers,  on  the  subject  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  an  ideal  wife.  From  their  responses  it  does  not  look  as 
though  people  had  made  much  progress  as  connoisseurs  in 
consorts  since  the  days  when  Addison  wrote  the  Spec- 
tator. Then,  as  now,  men  wanted  to  find  out  the  attri- 
butes which  guarantee  domestic  felicity  ;  then,  as  now,  girls 
pined  for  the  key  of  the  closet  in  which  the  masculine  heart 
is  kept.  Mr.  Addison,  who  posed  as  a  social  philosopher 
did  his  best  to  satisfy  both,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
San  Franciscan  of  to-day  has  improved  upon  his  doctrines. 
The  fundamental  axiom  on  the  subject  is  that  the  woman 
who  is  most  likely  to  capture  a  husband  and  to  make  him 
happy  in  conjugal  captivity  is  the  woman  who  possesses  the 
largest  share  of  amiability,  which  is  Latin  for  unselfishness. 
Beauty  palls  ;  wit  becomes  fatiguing  ;  "  style "  rouses  ad- 
miration which  is  more  likely  to  be  cold  than  heart-felt ;  the 
one  quality  which  never  stales  and  never  fails  to  attract  is  the 
capacity  to  subordinate  one's  own  wishes  to  those  of  an- 
other. When  a  girl  has  her  own  aims,  and  her  own  hopes, 
and  her  own  desires  always  before  her  eyes — she  may  be  as 
beautiful  as  Venus  and  as  witty  as  Mme.  de  Stael — she  will 
not  get  a  husband,  unless  she  has  means  enough  to  buy  one. 
The  man  simply  reasons  that  such  a  girl,  when  married, 
would  think  too  much  of  herself  and  too  little  of  him,  and 
as  he  wants  a  wife  mainly  to  promote  his  own  happiness,  he 
goes  further  afield.  Observation  confirms  him  in  this  view. 
He  notices  that  belles,  when  they  marry,  act  as  if  they  had 
simply  added  a  new  functionary  to  their  household,  and  en- 
gaged a  new  paymaster,  via  Papa,  retired.  They  continue 
to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  world  for  their  own  enjoyment, 
without  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  partner  in  the 
firm. 

Girls,  especially  in  this  State,  do  not  seem  to  realize  their 
real  status  in  life.  A  man  is  free  to  marry  or  not,  as  he 
pleases.  He  can  get  all  the  female  society  he  wants  without 
matrimony,  and  with  the  advantage  that  if  he  tires  of  it,  he 
can  take  his  hat  and  cane  without  the  pother  of  the  divorce 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  must  man-)'  or  wither  on 
their  stalk.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  their  aim  to  present 
themselves  before  the  eyes  of  men  under  such  a  favorable 
aspect  that  bachelors  contemplating  matrimony  will  propose. 
But  do  they  ?  Most  of  them  behave  to  men  as  if  they  had 
been  created  for  the  diversion  of  women.  They  reverse  the 
relation  of  the  sexes. 

Angelina  Gwendolen  replies  to  all  this  by  saying  that  the 
girls  of  her  acquaintance  arc  all  the  time  setting  their  caps  at 
men.  Very  true  ;  but  they  do  not  set  their  caps  in  the  right 
way.  No  man  is  ever  induced  to  propose  to  a  girl  by  the 
splendor  of  her  costume,  or  by  the  grace  with  which  she 
danc  s  the  cotillion,  or  by  the  sweetness  with  which  she  sings 
itic  airs.     These  are  attractions  which  captivate  the  eye 


and  the  ear;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  heart.  It  was 
Cinderella,  sitting  at  the  hearth-corner  in  modest  obscurity, 
who  captured  the  prince,  not  her  splendid  sisters.  And  this 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  prince,  who  had  more  sense 
than  most  heroes  in  fairyland,  reasoned  that  Cinderella  would 
think  of  him  when  her  sisters  were  thinking  of  their  hooped 
farthingales  and  their  clocked  stockings. 

Angelina  further  retorts  that  girls  are  always  making 
themselves  beautiful  for  men,  which  proves  that  they  really 
desire  to  attract  them.  The  proposition  divides  itself  into 
two  branches  ;  and  one  is  erroneous,  while  the  other  is 
based  on  misconception.  Girls  do  not  dress  for  men,  but 
for  each  other — few  men  know  enough  to  distinguish  a 
Directory  gown  from  the  frock  of  a  Watteau  shepherdess. 
As  to  raw  beauty,  society  girls  delude  themselves  if  they 
fancy  they  can  compete  with  Aspasia.  All  over  the  world 
the  most  perfect  figures  and  the  most  exquisite  faces  are 
found  among  the  hetaircr. 

But  men  seeking  partners  for  life  seek  for  other  things 
than  beauty.  They  fight  shy  of  belles — of  women  whose 
business  in  life  is  to  be  prettier,  better  dressed,  nimbler 
tongued,  and  more  chic  than  any  one  else  ;  if  they  are  all 
these  things,  their  obligation  is  fulfilled  ;  it  is  not  nominated 
in  the  bond  that  they  shall  love — love  with  the  deep,  steady, 
passionate  devotion  which  inspires  a  woman  to  forego  that 
which  she  wants  and  has  set  her  heart  upon,  merely  to  gratify 
her  adorer.  And  as  man,  in  marrying,  has  before  his  eyes 
no  thought  so  fixed  as  the  ambition  to  secure  a  wife  who 
shall  bestow  on  him  that  deep,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  he 
does  not  throw  himself  away  upon  Frou-Frou,  though  her 
eyes  be  heavenly  blue,  her  smile  like  a  radiant  dawn,  and 
her  form  a  sculptor's  dream,  but  postpones  his  call  upon 
the  parson  until  he  meets  some  modest  womanly  woman,  in 
whose  ways  and  words  he  discerns  that,  when  the  black 
clouds  hang  over  the  skies,  and  sorrow  and  misfortune 
gather  round  his  head,  she  will  be  found  standing  firmly  by 
his  side,  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  him,  and  to  share 
his  troubles  with  loyal  intrepidity. 

Among  the  other  persons  interviewed  by  the  daily  journal 
referred  to  above,  was  the  Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood,  the 
clergyman  in  charge  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  He  re- 
plied to  the  reporter  that  he  had  been  "  a  widower  for  thirty 
years."  Having  lived  in  single  and  in  double  blessedness, 
and  having  celebrated  many  marriages,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chet- 
wood's  views  of  matrimony  are  of  value.  We  will  not  quote 
them  all,  but  confine  ourselves  to  one  most  significant  ex- 
tract. "  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  "the  different  evasions  which 
are  resorted  to  in  one  portion  of  the  ceremony — you  of 
course  know  what  it  is — the  'obey'  portion.  It  creates 
demur.  I  always  pause  considerably  at  the  word  'obey,' 
and  it  is  frequently  a'  very  long  time  coming,  and  usually 
very  low  in  tone.  But  I  tell  them  all  to  say  it.  I  know  a 
clergyman  who  threatened  to  stop  the  service  before  he  could 
obtain  a  correct  answer." 

The  gentleman  who  was  married  to  this  independent  and 
stubborn  lady  must  have  had  grave  doubts  touching  his 
marital  happiness,  even  as  he  stood  at  the  altar.  By  the  way, 
is  not  this  a  striking  fact,  told  by  this  clergyman  ?  May  not 
this  indisposition  to  "obey"  go  far  toward  answering  the 
plaintive  question,  "why  don't  the  men  propose?" 


Ever)'  devout  friend  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church 
must  marvel  at  the  mysterious  indifference  of  Providence  to 
the  welfare  of  the  one  true  faith.  It  needs  not  to  be  said 
that  if  the  Almighty  and  His  Vicar  on  Earth  were  of  the 
same  mind,  matters  would  be  arranged  very  differently,  in 
which  case  some  now  cheerful  and  insolent  sinners  would 
undergo  an  awakening  as  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  perils  of  impiety.  We  should  have  an  end,  of 
course,  to  republican  institutions,  including  public  schools,  a 
free  press,  free  speech,  religious  toleration,  and  other  pesti- 
lent devices  of  the  enemy  of  souls  for  the  affliction  of  the 
church  through  the  weakening  of  faith  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  revenue.  For  such  daring  offenders  as  Pro- 
fessor E.  P.  Evans,  and  all  like  expounders  of  science 
falsely  so  called,  there  would  be  the  correcting  suasion  of 
the  thumb-screw,  the  boot,  the  rack,  and  haply  a  fitting  end 
at  the  stake.  This  Evans,  a  symptom  and  product  of  an 
heretical  age,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  in  the 
December  Popular  Science  Monthly — itself  entitled  to  a 
pillory  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius — an  article  on  "  Mod- 
ern Instances  of  Demoniacal  Possession."  This  man, 
with  a  mind  uncontrolled  by  grace  and,  therefore,  insensible 
to  the  fear  of  damnation,  makes  a  use  of  learning  which  can 
not  but  annoy,  humiliate,  and  exasperate  the  long-suffering 
clergy.  He  is  not  to  be  accused  of  falsehood,  since  he 
quotes  from  orthodox  authorities,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  truth  is  a  tool  which  works  much  evil  in  ungodly  hands. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  this  pestilent  heretic,  "  few  persons  are  fully 
aware  of  the  official  attitude  of  the  Papal  See  toward  beliefs 
which  modern  science  has  rejected  as  absurd,  and  toward 
institutions  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  abolished 
as  injurious."     This  insult  is  followed  up  by  a  consideration 


of  Cesare  Cantu's  "  Universal  History."     Of  this  author  and 
his  work  we  are  given  this  information  : 

"Cantii,  now  in  his  eighly-eighlh  year,  is  himself  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  scrupulously  abstained  from  reading  any  books  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  however  necessary  they 
might  be  to  his  historical  researches,  until  he  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Pope.  He  also  submitted  his  history  to  the  aforesaid  congre- 
gation, and  declared  his  willingness  to  expunge  any  passages  that 
should  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  orthodox.  Indeed,  he  performed 
this  unpleasant  and  onerous  task  in  1867,  and  again  in  1886,  and  won 
thereby  the  warm  commendation  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  formally  ex- 
pressed in  an  apostolic  brief  dated  June  3,  1886." 

One  would  think  that  an  author  who  thus  submitted  to  au- 
thority whatever  small  share  of  intellect  God  had  given  him 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  good  Roman  Catholics,  however 
such  a  state  of  mind  might  affect  the  value  of  his  history. 
But  no.  The  Tesuit  Father  Giuseppe  Brunengo,  in  a  series  of 
articles  first  printed  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  and  now  repub- 
lished in  book-form,  criticised  severely  Cantu's  work,  though 
in  general  commending  its  "  Christian  and  Catholic  spirit." 
Brunengo  avers  that  the  historian  has  made  many  statements 
and  come  to  a  number  of  conclusions  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  church.  In  the  first  place,  as  Professor 
Evans  tells  us,  the  Jesuit  father  seems  to  think  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  historian  should  record  anything  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  any  pope  ;  at  least  he  blames  Cantu  for 
not  speaking  well  of  Sergius  the  Third,  John  the  Tenth,  and 
lohn  the  Eleventh,  "  notoriously  licentious  pontiffs  of  the  tenth 
century,  whose  rule  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
pornocracy,  and  reproves  him  for  not  emphasizing  the  wick- 
edness of  Savonarola  in  opposing  Alexander  the  Sixth." 
Brunengo  also  holds  that  no  Roman  Catholic  historian 
should  praise  a  heretic,  and  reprehends  Cantu's  course  in 
acknowledging  the  high  moral  character  of  Calvin  and  some 
other  Protestants.  "  Such  concessions  are  marks  of  mental 
obtuseness  or  moral  weakness,  and  ought  never  to  be  made." 
Brunengo  defends  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  demoniac 
possession,  which  Cantu  rejects.  In  support  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  Jesuit  says  : 

"There  are  one  hundred  and  three  papal  bulls  which  served  inquisi- 
tors as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  magic,  and 
other  sorceries.  If  the  Popes,  who  published  these  edicts,  had  doubted 
even  for  a  moment  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  enormities  ascribed  to 
magic  ;  if  they  had  believed  with  Cantu  or  entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  belief  in  a  direct  intercourse  of  the  devil  with  man  is 
a  mere  fancy  or  illusion,  they  would  have  expressed  themselves  very 
differently  in  those  bulls,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
vanity  and  inanity  of  all  magic  arts.  But  because  thev  had  no  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  these  things  they  used  an  entirely  different  language. 
Now,  whom  are  we  to  believe — Cantii,  who  absolutely  contests  the 
actuality  of  witchcraft,  or  the  Popes,  bishops,  and  synods  that  have 
unanimously,  with  the  necessary  limitations,  established  it  as  a  Catholic 
doctrine  ?  " 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  heretic  like  Evans  to  sneer  at  this 
holy  father  ;  but  the  candid  mind  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Brunengo  is  in  the  right,  solidly  backed  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  that  Cantii  has  gone  astray  by  weakly  following  the 
suggestions  of  a  reason  tainted  by  the  latitudinarianism  of 
this  impious  time.  Indeed,  Evans  himself  is  forced  to  con- 
fess that  the  Jesuit  has  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  even 
though  the  latter,  in  a  momentary  lapse  from  watchfulness, 
did  commend  the  loose  work  of  Cantii.  Witchcraft  and 
possession  are  realities,  if  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  be  true. 
This  Professor  Evans  confesses  : 

"  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary intelligence,  and  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modern 
spirit  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  yet  he  composed  and  issued,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1890,  a  formula  of  Exorcismus  in  Satanum  et  Angelos 
Apostatus  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  mediaeval  collection  of  conjuga- 
tions. His  Holiness  never  fails  to  repeat  this  exorcism  in  his  daily 
prayers,  and  commends  it  to  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  as  a  potent 
means  of  warding  off  the  attacks  of  Satan  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils." 

Some  months  ago  the  Argonaut  reverently  noticed  the 
casting  out  of  a  devil  from  a  boy  ten  years  old  in  Wernding, 
Bavaria,  by  Father  Aurelian,  a  Capuchin.  The  child's  father, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  had  been  married  by  a  Protestant  min- 
ister to  a  heretic  woman,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Father  Aurelian' s  official  report  of  the  case  and  of  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  expel  the  fiend  has  been  published.  Pro- 
fessor Evans,  despite  the  fact,  on  his  own  showing,  that  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  believes  in  possession,  blasphemously 
refers  to  Father  Aurelian's  ceremonies  as  "  hocus  pocus," 
and  in  many  pages  gravely,  but  none  the  less  wickedly,  jeers 
at  the  detailed  account  of  the  devil's  strenuous  but  vain  en- 
deavors to  maintain  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  child.  In 
conclusion,  Professor  Evans  says  : 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authentic  and  official  reports  of 
things  of  this  sort  that  have  happened  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  ;  but  they  all  offer  in  the  main  the  same  features. 
being  characterized  by  grossness  and  grotesqueness,  with  singular 
poverty  of  imagination,  and  would  be  rather  monotonous  and  unedi- 
fying  reading.  .  .  .  Modern  science  is  doubtless  doing  a  great  work 
in  diminishing  the  realm  of  superstition  ;  but  there  are  vast  low-lying 
plains  of  humanity  that  have  not  yet  felt  its  beneficent  intluencc. 
'  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad ' ;  but  where  he  wears  the  cassock  or  the 
cowl,  or  is  placed  under  strict  clerical  supervision,  as  the  recent 
Prussian  Education  Bill  proposed  to  do,  the  progress  of  intelligence 
in  the  direction  indicated  will  be  exceeding  slow." 

This  closing  slap  at  the  parochial  schools  and  at  the  efforts 
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of  Mother  Church  to  get  her  holy  hands  into  the  American 
school  fund  is  sufficiently  malignant  to  put  all  good  Roman 
Catholics  on  their  guard  against  Professor  Evans  as  a  foe  of 
religion.  The  truth  is  that  while  such  men  as  he  are  permit- 
ted to  write,  safe  from  the  secular  arm,  now  that  church  and 
state  have  been  divorced,  the  faith  must  remain  helpless, 
though  its  priestly  guardians  know  that  it  is  being  fatally,  if 
slowly,  undermined.  When  the  laity  see  such  writers  held 
in  respect,  and  beheld  all  the  workers  in  unsanctified  science 
piling  up  facts  in  brazen  contradiction  of  doctrine,  they  can 
not  but  be  staggered.  In  spite  of  themselves  they  become 
influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  destructive  unbelief  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  in  this  unhappy  land  of  unre- 
strained thought  and  an  unfettered  press.  The  prospect  is, 
indeed,  gloomy  for  the  church.  Her  loyalest  children, 
in  these  United  States,  have  learned  to  dodge  discussion  as 
if  they  were  ashamed  to  defend  their  faith,  and  so  deplorable 
is  their  enfeebled  state  that  even  the  belief  of  the  Pope  in 
witchcraft  and  possession  does  not  save  them  from  feeling 
that  these  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  their  common  sense — 
and  common  sense  has  been  in  every  age  Satan's  most 
deadly  ally.  Not  of  direct  attack  need  the  church  be  afraid, 
but  of  that  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  other  directions 
which  renders  acceptance  of  once  venerated  beliefs  impossi- 
ble. It  is  by  this  process  that  the  Evil  One  has  led  the 
world  out  of  that  glorious  and  godly  darkness  in  which  it 
dwelt  for  more  than  a  thousand  years — a  fondly  regretted 
era  wherein  the  church,  though  having  denied  the  right  to 
others  to  pursue  the  dangerous  paths  of  inquiry,  herself  sunk 
into  a  condition  of  blessed  ignorance  from  whose  depths  she 
still,  with  a  noble  indifference  to  the  ascertained,  defies  the 
sinister  learning  and  the  scoffings  of  such  devil's  spawn  as 
Professor  Evans. 


San  Francisco's  desperate  struggle  for  fair  freight  rates  is 
about  to  enter  a  larger  field.  It  threatens  to  become  an  in- 
ternational question.  The  matter  took  on  this  phase  when 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  began  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Mail.  The 
company  whose  monopoly  is  challenged  has  applied  to  the 
courts  of  New  York  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Panama 
Railroad  from  carrying  freight  for  the  new  concern  in  transit 
across  the  isthmus.  And  though  so  impudent  and  bare- 
faced an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  development  of  trade,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  corrupt  monopoly,  strikes  every  one  as 
monstrous,  yet  still  it  is  never  certain  what  an  arbitrary 
judge  may  do  when  brought  by  the  owners  of  vast  capital  to 
put  new  constructions  upon  the  law. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  common  sense  will  prevail,  and  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  not 
like  Britannia — it  does  not  rule  the  waves.  The  high  seas 
are  still  a  thoroughfare.  Commerce  has  not  reverted  to  the 
condition  in  which  a  Piloto  Major  informed  the  subjects  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  they  navigated  the  Spanish  main  at 
their  peril.  But  this  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  supineness 
in  allowing  monopolies  to  take  root. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  the  pleasure  and  the  duty 
of  the  Argonaut  to  din  into  the  ears  of  its  readers  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  depended  upon  her  using 
the  ocean  as  a  carrier.  When  this  journal  began  the  agita- 
tion, it  was  not  easy  to  see  whence  relief  was  to  come.  The 
three  interests — the  Transcontinental  Pool,  the  steamship  line 
and  the  isthmus  road — were  banded  together  in  a  cast-iron 
compact,  which  was  designed  to  secure  to  the  contracting 
parties  a  monopoly  of  the  eastern  and  southern  trade  of  the 
port.  The  protests  of  this  journal  and  of  others  which  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake,  were  met  by  the  stereotyped  retort — what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  And  it  did  seem  at  one  time 
as  though  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  suffer  and  be 
brave.  But  as  nature  in  its  beneficence  always  supplies 
malarious  districts  with  a  natural  growth  of  febrifuges,  so 
wrongs  in  the  moral  or  the  economical  world  always  in  the 
end  beget  their  own  remedy.  In  the  corrupt  monopoly  of 
interoceanic  trade  lurked  the  seeds  of  warfare  between  the 
monopolists  ;  the  warfare  has  broken  out,  and  if  the  New 
York  courts  will  keep  their  hands  off,  trade  will  be  free,  with 

B  suits  for  this  port  which  can  not  be  reckoned. 
No  one  can  tell  what  the  legitimate  traffic  between  San 
rancisco  and  New  York  would  amount  to  if  it  were  un- 
trammeled  and  conducted  on  business  principles.  In  order 
to  earn  its  subsidy  from  the  Transcontinental  Pool,  the  Pacific 
Mail  charged  rates  of  freight  which  repelled  traffic,  instead 
of  encouraging  it.  That  the  Panama  Railroad  intends  to 
start  a  steamship  line  run  on  business  principles,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt.  They  kept  an  agent  here  for  several 
months  figuring  on  the  volume  of  business  that  could  be 
secured,  and  equally  thorough  inquiries  have  been  set  on 
foot  in  New  York.  It  is  believed  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  sees  its  way  to  secure  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness for  its  steamers. 

There  is  money,  likewise,  in  encouraging  the  way  traffic  of 


such  a  line  on  the  Pacific.  Between  the  ninth  and  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  thirteen  ports  have  in  the 
past  yielded  traffic  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamships  to  stop  at  them,  not  regularly,  but 
at  intervals.  The  ports  are  not  all  of  equal  commercial 
value.  Some  are  separated  from  their  fertile  back  country 
by  a  long  stretch  of  waste  land,  traversed  by  no  roads. 
Others  are  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  tierra  calienie.  But  in  the 
main  they  all  resemble  each  other.  On  the  shore,  the  port 
is  built  on  a  sand-spit  or  sand-cove,  generally  some  miles  in 
extent,  which  is  excessively  hot  and  absolutely  barren. 
Back  of  this  there  is  a  stretch  of  pretty  level  country,  which 
is  also  very  hot,  but  in  which  the  underlying  sand  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  humus.  This  region  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
could  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  bananas. 
As  the  land  rises  and  the  slopes  of  the  tierra  templada  are 
reached,  the  semi-tropical  products — coffee,  cocoa,  corn,  dye- 
woods,  and  ornamental  woods — can  be  grown  with  success. 
These  crops  have  not  been  raised,  because  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  made  a  practice  of  charging  for  carrying  such 
products  to  market  pretty  nearly  all  they  were  worth  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  the  back  country  of  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, .  Acapulco,  Libertad,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Corinto 
has  remained  a  desert,  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  trop- 
ical weeds. 

But  the  traffic  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America — while  in  the  future  it  may  be  of  great  value  to  San 
Francisco — is  as  nothing  now  compared  to  the  value  of  open 
isthmian  commerce.  The  Panama  Railroad  Company  is 
trying  to  throw  open  its  lines  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Company,  backed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  is  trying  to  keep  the  isthmus  closed.  They  are 
working  through  the  New  York  courts.  The  stock  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  is  owned  by  Frenchmen.  Its  rails  run 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The 
company  with  which  it  is  now  trying  to  make  a  traffic 
arrangement  is  composed  of  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  New  York  is  a  big  State,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
writs  of  her  courts  will  run  under  such  circumstances.  If 
they  do,  the  United  States  Government  will  have  to  send  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  to  Panama  to  reinforce  the  deputy- sheriffs 
of  the  New  York  courts. 

In  Paris,  in  Panama,  and  in  Valparaiso  this  question  is 
exciting  the  keenest  interest.  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  back  up  an  iniquitous  freight  monopoly  under  the 
pretense  of  maintaining  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  the  present 
Republican  administration  will  go  out  of  office  covered  with 
obloquy  and  shame. 

California  has  had  a  number  of  famous  suits  at  -  law. 
But  none  ever  excited  the  world-wide  interest  of  the  Blythe 
case,  just  ended  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
cause  of  that  interest  is  easy  to  guess — it  is  that  which 
causes  more  trouble  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  not 
even  excepting  marital  infidelity — it  is  that  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  family  quarrels — it  is  that  at  which  we 
all  affect  to  sneer,  but  which  nearly  all  of  us  secretly  feel — the 
love  of  money. 

Thomas  H.  Blythe  was  such  a  mysterious  person  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  identify  him.  His  name,  his 
birthplace,  his  relatives — all  these  points  were  in  doubt. 
Like  Homer,  many  cities  claimed  him  after  he  was  dead. 
But  the  cities  were  as  nothing  to  the  relatives.  They  came 
in  squads,  in  battalions,  in  armies.  When  Blythe  came  here 
in  1849  he  had  no  money  and  no  relatives.  He  had  not 
even  a  name,  and  took  that  of  Blythe.  When  he  died,  in 
18S3,  he  left  four  millions,  several  families  struggled  to  fit 
him  to  their  name,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  anxious  to 
call  him  kin. 

Blythe's  acquisition  of  wealth  was  accidental.  It  shows 
how  much  luck  there  is  in  life.  While  working  at  his  trade 
as  a  carpenter,  some  one  got  into  his  debt  three  hundred 
dollars.  All  he  could  get  for  the  debt  was  a  sand-lot,  which 
he  reluctantly  took,  for  lack  of  anything  else.  It  is  now  in 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  worth  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  Blythe  clung  to  this  lot  through  all  his 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Yet  many  of  his  investments  in 
Mexican  mines  and  lands  were  unfortunate,  showing,  as  we 
said,  that  it  was  the  luck  of  having  a  bad  debt  paid  in  land 
that  made  him  rich. 

When  Blythe  died,  in  1883,  a  cloud  of  contestants  sprung 
up.  His  life  had  been  irregular,  and  there  were  several 
"widows."  A  number  of  Scotch  gypsies  claimed  kinship, 
and  they  amalgamated  with  some  American  kin,  and  were 
called  the  "  Kentucky  Blythes."  Other  Blythes  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "The  Blythe  Company."  Then  there 
were  the  "  Williams  Heirs,"  who  claimed  that  Blythe  was  a 
Williams  ;  the  "  Savage  Heirs,"  who  claimed  that  he  was  a 
Savage  ;  and  a  number  of  other  claimants  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  strongest  claim  all  through  was  that  made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ashcroft,  mother  of  Florence  Blythe.  Mrs.  Ashcroft 
testified  that  in  1873  she  met  Blythe  for  the  first  time  on  a 


London  street.  This  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  intimacy, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  the  birth  of  the  illegitimate  child, 
Florence.  During  the  long  trial,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year, 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Florence,  the  daughter 
of  Julia  Ashcroft,  was  also  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Blythe. 
Judgment  was  at  last  rendered  to  that  effect  by  the  lower 
court,  and  it  has  just  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State. 

Florence,  the  claimant,  had  no  money,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trial  were  borne  by  her  lawyers,  on  a  contin- 
gency. The  estate  is  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  the  lawyers  are  to  divide  one-fourth  of 
that  amount.  Among  the  many  curious  phases  of  this  curi- 
ous case  is  this  :  One  of  the  claims  for  fees  will  be  from  an 
attorney's  estate.  Hall  McAllister,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  California's  lawyers,  was  retained  in  the  Blythe  case. 
When  he  died,  he  left  but  a  small  estate,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  professional  men.  His  claim  for  fees  in  the  Blythe  case 
has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
his  estate.  It  would  seem  now  as  if  this  were  true.  It  is 
odd  to  think  of  such  an  asset — a  claim  for  services  ren- 
dered by  one  dead  man  in  determining  the  disposition  of  the 
estate  of  another  dead  man. 

There  is  no  particular  moral  to  the  Blythe  case.  Thomas 
H.  Blythe  was  not  a  distinctly  admirable  person,  and  scarcely 
one  to  draw  morals  from,  unless  it  be  as  a  horrible  example. 
To  the  superficial  observer,  it  might  seem  as  if  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  marry  in  the  ordinary  way,  beget 
his  children  in  the  marriage-bed,  and  leave  them  his  fortune 
when  he  died,  without  such  an  intercontinental  legal  tangle. 
But  when  one  considers  that  this  would  have  seriously 
diminished  the  earnings  of  a  number  of  poor  but  honest 
attorneys,  perhaps  Blythe  was  but  a  blind  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 


Correspondents  sometimes  address  questions  to  the  press 
that  are  difficult  or  puzzling  to  answer  ;  but  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  answer  a  correspondent  who  asks  :  "When  will 
the  municipal  officers  elected  November  8th  in  San  Fran- 
cisco be  declared  elected  and  installed  in  office?"  The 
general  result  should  have  been  officially  proclaimed 
within  one  week  immediately  following  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. Quite  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  still  the  gen; 
eral  inquiry  is,  "  Who  was  or  who  is  elected  ? "  And 
between  the  officers  of  election,  the  municipal  authorities, 
the  courts,  the  contesting  candidates,  and  the  lawyers  in- 
volved, the  actual  result  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal 
man.  Dr.  O'Donnell  asserts  without  reservation  that  he 
knows  absolutely  that  he  is  elected.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  does.  But  as  to  McDade  and  Scott,  for  the  shrievalty, 
and  other  municipal  officers,  it  remains  an  unsolved  conun- 
drum. Subtle  lawyers  have  further  complicated  the  situa- 
tion by  the  assertion  that  the  whole  election  is  unconstitu- 
tional, null,  and  void.  Crooked  election  officers  smile  at  the 
booths  and  mock  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Australian-ballot 
system.  We  must  have  honest  officials.  Admiral  Farragaut 
favored  wooden  over  iron  warships.  He  said,  "put  the  iron  in 
the  men." 

When  the  worthy  burghers  of  San  Francisco  opened  their 
papers  the  other  morning,  they  rubbed  their  eyes.  They 
were  surprised  and  pleased.  The  daily  press  of  the  city  had 
broken  out  into  a  perfect  rash  of  inflammatory  head-lines 
against  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  railroad  scheme.  B  Here," 
said  the  San  Francisco  burgher  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — 
"  here  is  honest  indignation — here  is  public  spirit — here  is 
love  of  the  right." 

The  worthy*  burgher  was  mistaken.  It  was  only  a  dollar 
a  line. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  who  pays  this  money  ?  Certainly 
not  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  Protective  Association?  No 
— it  was  the  rival  railroads. 

When  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  franchise  was  applied  for,  the 
other  street  railroads  held  a  counsel  of  war.  Three  of  them 
already  had  cross-town  lines,  while  others  had  franchises  or 
expectations  in  that  direction.  They,  therefore,  made  up  a 
pool,  those  already  operating  cross-town  lines  contributing 
the  most  money  to  the  sack.  The  sack  was  then  put  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  Need  we  say  where  ?  There  is 
no  greater  power  for  good  than  the  daily  press.  That  is 
where  the  sack  went. 

When,  therefore,  the  San  Francisco  burgher  read  these 
vigorous  and  soul-stirring  denunciations  of  this  high-handed 
outrage,  he  little  suspected  the  bold  and  honest  press  of  be- 
ing honest  and  bold  for  a  dollar  a  line.  But  such  was  the 
base  and  sordid  fact. 

A  ludicrous  phase  of  the  matter  is  the  intense  disappoint- 
ment of  the  dailies  at  the  brevity  of  the  fight.  Seeing  that 
everybody  was  against  them,  Fair  and  Whittell  withdrew 
their  application.  The  dollar  a  line  immediately  stopped. 
In  the  piean  of  triumph  which  the  dailies  sung,  the  careful 
observer  may  have  detected  a  dull,  discordant  note, 
the  moan  of  the  business  office. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  5,  1892. 


HOW    PINK    WENT    HOME. 


Pink  was  not  called  so  because  he  was  pretty.  I  have 
heard  of  people  who  were  pretty  as  pinks,  but  Pink  Dyer 
was  not  one  of  these.  It  was  his  hair,  most  likely.  That 
and  his  eyebrows  were  of  that  peculiarly  brilliant  yet  unde- 
cided shade  of  red  which  can  not  be  described  by  any  other 
word  (of  sufficient  brevity)  than  "pink";  so  "Pink"  he 
was  called,  and  so  remained  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  first  met  him  on  a  Union  Pacific  train  going  west 
He  was  full  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  then. 

The  way  I  came  to  notice  him  first  was  through  his  ask- 
ing me,  at  the  Omaha  station,  a  question  concerning  the 
time  the  train  was  due  to  leave.  He  was  so  homely,  so 
dreadfully  homely,  and  yet  so  "  good "  looking,  that  he 
attracted  my  attention  as  soon  as  he  spoke  ;  and,  after  I 
heard  his  voice  (it  was  a  "  good"  voice  Pink  had),  I  took  a 
fancy  to  study  him. 

When  the  train  started  1  H  alked  through  to  see  if  there 
was  any  one  on  board  I  knew,  and  in  the  smoker,  with  only 
two  or  three  fellow-passengers,  I  again  found  Pink.  He 
smiled  at  me,  and  said  "  Good-evening"  in  a  pleasant  way  ; 
so  I  sat  down  by  him  and  lit  a  cigar. 

"  Going  West  ?  "  I  asked,  by  way  of  opening  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  promptly  ;  "going  to  Coloraydo." 
"  Yes  ?     Ever  been  there  before  ?  " 

"  Nope  ;  I'm  a  tenderfoot,  I  reckon,"  he  smiled.  Then 
he  added  :  "  I  s'pose  it's  a  pretty  tough  country — have  you 
been  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  live  there." 

"  Well,  how  is  it — any  chance  Pr  a  feller  t'  git  plenty 
work?" 

"  Yes,  if  he  wants  it." 
"That's  good  ;  that's  what  I  want." 

Then,  in  his  innocent,  confiding  way,  he  went  on  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  he  came  to  be  going  out  West — the  whole 
story.  It  was  a  sad  story,  and  yet  not  really  a  new  one — a 
tale  of  an  improvident  father  and  a  family  of  small  children, 
of  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  efforts  of  the  widow 
and  the  older  children  to  get  along,  and  their  troubles  in  do- 
ing so. 

Pink  was  the  oldest — he  was  eighteen.  Then  there  were 
Min,  fifteen  ;  Grace,  eleven  ;  Frank  and  Freddie,  the  twins, 
ten  ;  Ted,  eight  ;  and  Fan,  the  baby,  five. 

Pink  (his  name  was  George)  and  Min  could  help  a  little  ; 
but  there  was  not  much  they  could  get  to  do  in  the  little 
country  town  they  lived  in,  and,  besides,  Min  did  not  like  to 
work.  "Ye  see,"  said  Pink,  deprecatingly,  "she's  a  girl, 
an'  hain't  been  brought  up  f  work,  'xactly,  an' — well,  ye 
"can't  'xpect  girls  ?  hanker  after  work  much,  nohow.  An' 
th'  rest  of  'em,  ye  see,  they're  pretty  little — pretty  little  yet." 
And  Pink  smiled  in  a  paternal  sort  of  fashion. 

We  talked  on  other  subjects  for  a  while.  Then  Pink, 
after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  said  earnestly,  with  a  slap 
of  his  fist  on  his  bony  knee  :  "  All  I  want — all  I  want  is  l' 
see  all  o'  them  young  uns  fixed  an'  settled  in  good  shape, 
an'  well  started,  an'  then — then  I  c'n  go  home  an'  settle 
down  an'  look  after  mother." 

He  left  the  train  at  Julesburg — he  had  some  prospect  of 
getting  work  near  there,  he  told  me — and  I  saw  nothing  of 
him  for  over  two  years.  Then,  one  day,  coming  down  Six- 
teenth Street,  in  Denver,  I  met  him.  He  had  not  changed 
a  bit,  and  he  remembered  me  at  once  when  he  saw  me.  I 
asked  after  his  mother  and  the  "  young  uns,"  in  a  little 
while ;  Pink's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  his  face  broadened  into  a 
smile. 

"  Fine  '. "  he  said  ;  "  fine  !  I  git  a  letter  every  week,  an' 
they're  all  gittin'  on  good.  I'm  goin'  home  pretty  soon  ; 
been  hopin'  I  c'd  go  r1  Min's  weddin' — she's  goin'  t'  git  mar- 
ried, next  November — but  I  don't  reckon  I  c'n  make  it.  Ye 
see,  these  here  women,  they've  got  t'  rag  out  a  lot  an'  git 
heaps  o'  things  ?  git  married  in,  so  I  got  H  rustle  t'  keep 
Min  staked  in  good  shape  ;  I  want  my  sister  ?  have  as  good 
as  they  is — wouldn't  you?" 

Almost  a  year  later,  I  met  him  again.  Neither  he  nor  his 
smile  had  changed.  "Gosh  !  I'm  glad  t'  see  ye  !  "  he  ejac- 
ulated. "  D'ye  know  ?  it  seems  most  as  if  you  was  an  old 
neighbor  of  our"n,  I  feel  t'  know  ye  so  well." 

We  took  lunch  together,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  along,  and  how  the  "folks"  were. 

"  Oh,  I'm  still  punchin'  cows,"  he  said,  "  an'  joggin'  along, 
same   ol'    gait      Oh,  yes,   I    git   a   letter   every   week    yit. 
Mother's  doin'   first-rate,  an'  th'  young  uns  gittin'   on  fine,  i 
Min's  got  a  darn  good  man,  I  guess.     Grade's  a  big  girl, 
most  growed,  now,  an'  Frank  an'  Fred  are  growin'  tremen- 
jous,  mother  says.     An'   Ted  an'    Fan,  they're  gettin'  big, 
too  ;  so  most  all  of  'em's  gittin'  t'  help  lots,  what  they  can, 
out  o'  school-times.     Grace,  she's  goin' t'  learn  j/<v;-o-graphy 
— they  say  ye  c'n  git  big  wages  doin'  that." 
"  Have  you  been  home  to  see  them  yet?" 
"  Home  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  tender  emphasis  or,  the  word  : 
"  wish't    I   could,  an'  I    guess   I   will,  Thanksgivin'  ;  but,  ye 
sec,  these  here  young  uns  all  got  t'  have  clo'cs  an'  go  t' 
school,  an'  they  cost  a  sight,  they  do." 

After  this,  Pink  was  often  in  my  mind,  but  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  of  him  for  three  years,  until,  one  day,  1 
drove  out  from  Laramie  to  a  ranch  some  miles  dis- 
tant, on  business.  Pink  was  there.  He  was  saddling  a 
horse  by  the  door  as  we  drove  up,  and  turned  as  he  heard  us 
approach.  He  was  the  same  old  Pink,  except  that  he  wore 
a  mustache  (of  the  same  color  as  his  hair  and  eyebrows), 
and  there  were  incipient  crow's-feet  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
and  lines  alxmt  his  mouth. 

"Well,  how  are  all  the  Dyers?"  I  asked,  after  wc  had 
greeted  each  other. 

"<ili,  fine;     Grare,  she's  married  now — got  married  two 
months  ago,  to  a  operator.     Min's  got  two  kids  now.     Ha- 
hvha  I      Think  o'   me    beta'   a  uncle)     Th'   boys?     Why, 
re  big  fellers  now  ;   Frank's  lcarnin'  th'  operator's  trade, 
I  '.racie's  husband,  an'  Fred,  he's  workin'  in  a  newspaper- 
shop,  learnin'  t'  be  a  editor  ;  Ted's  still  goin'  t'  school,  but 


he's  goin'  t'  quit  next  year  an'  leam  machine-makin' — he 
alius  was  a  great  case  Pr  foolin'  round  machinery.  Fan  ? 
Oh,  she's  little  yit ;  she  jes'  stays  t'  home  an'  helps  mother — 
mother  says  she's  a  big  girl  now,  an'  helps  a  lot." 

"  Are  you  working  here  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Yep  ;  I'm  top  man  now  an'  gittin'  my  fifty  a  month  ; 
but.  say — don't  ye  think  it'd  pay  me  t'  git  out  0'  this  an'  go 
down  in  th'  mines  ?  This  here's  lazy  work,  I  b'lieve.  Mebbe 
ye  c'd  git  me  a  job  ?  " 

I  reflected  a  minute. 

"  I  can  get  you  a  job,"  I  said  ;  "  but  it  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  one.  You'll  have  to  work  two  months  for  a  dollar 
a  day,  or  until  you  can  show  yourself  able  to  do  miner's 
work  :  then  you'll  get  three  and  a  half.  It  isn't  a  good 
country  to  go  into,  though — it's  new  and  pretty  wild." 

Pink  was  silent  a  few  minutes  and  seemed  to  be  figuring. 

"  I  reckon,"  he  finally  said,  slowly,  "  I  c'n  afford  it,  ef 
they's  three  an'  a  half  a  day  on  top  o'  the  two  months  ;  but 
d'ye  think  I'll  ketch  on,  O.  K.?" 

I  assured  him  I  thought  he  would,  and  he  added  :  "  All 
right — I'm  y'r  boy  ;  I  c'n  go  next  week,  when  my  month's 
up." 

So  Pink  left  the  ranch  and  went  to  work  in  the  hills,  in  a 
new  mining  district.  Every  once  in  a  while,  after  that,  1 
used  to  hear  from  or  of  him.  In  one  of  the  superintendent's 
first  letters  after  Pink's  arrival,  he  sent,  by  my  request,  a  few 
lines  about  the  new  man. 

"  The  new  man  you  sent  is  a  dandy — green,  of  course, 
but  nobody's  fool.  He's  eager  to  work,  and  flies  at  it  like 
it  was  fun.  Evenings  now  he  takes  a  hammer  and  a  set  of 
drills,  and  goes  over  on  the  side-hill  and  drills  rocks,  to  get 
his  hand  in.     I  wish  there  were  a  few  more  people  like  him." 

It  was  no  more  than  I  expected,  but,  of  course,  I  was  grat- 
ified, nevertheless. 

It  was  not  long  until  Pink  was  a  miner,  of  course,  and  a 
good  one,  too  ;  and  as  such  he  continued  for  the  next  couple 
of  years,  always  in  the  same  place. 

One  day  the  man  who  had  been  superintending  the 
property  dropped  in  on  us  at  Denver ;  he  was  going  to  quit, 
as  he  had  some  property  of  his  own  to  look  after,  he  said. 
"  And,"  he  added,  "  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if 
you  want  a  man  to  look  after  the  property,  you'll  hunt  a  long 
time  before  you  find  a  match  for  that  red-headed  shift-boss, 
Pink  Dyer  ;  he  knows  every  foot  of  the  mine." 

We  went  down  to  take  a  look  at  the  property  ;  we  arrived 
in  the  evening,  as  Pink  was  just  coming  off  shift.  He 
looked  just  as  I  expected  he  would,  barring  the  deepening 
of  the  crows'-feet  and  the  lines  about  the  mouth  ;  they  were 
too  prominent  for  so  young  a  man. 

"Th'  folks?"  said  Pink.  "Oh,  they're  all  fine.  Got  a 
new  house,  mother  an'  th'  kids  have,  an'  puttin'  on  heaps  o' 
dog.  Min's  got  three  young  uns  now,  an'  Grace's  got  a 
couple — don't  it  seem  funny,  though  ?  Th'  twins,  they're 
gittin'  on  tip'top,  an'  Ted,  too.  An'  Fan — why,  I  s'pose 
she's  a  young  lady  by  this  time.  No,  I  hain't  never  been 
back  ;  I'm  goin'  Christmas — sure,  this  time,  an'  no  foolin'." 

I  did  not  tell  him  of  his  coming  promotion  ;  I  wish  I  had, 
for  he  never  knew.  Late  that  night — it  must  have  been  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  thereabouts — the  whistle  blew  at 
the  hoisting  works,  and  we  all  hurried  up  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was,  Pink,  as  temporary  "  boss,"  among  the  fore- 
most. 

One  of  the  miners  had  been  killed  :  he  was  a  new  man, 
and  had  been  trying  to  make  too  good  a  showing — that  is, 
he  had  failed  to  clean  the  roof  and  walls  (he  was  drifting) 
after  each  blast,  and  a  loose  chunk  of  rock  had  fallen  and 
killed  him. 

Pink  and  another  man  went  down  to  bring  up  the  body, 
and,  presently,  when  we  expected  the  signal  "hoist !"  there 
was  an  alarm  from  below,  which  continued  for  some  seconds 
— then  came  the  "hoist"  signal. 

A  single  man  stepped  from  the  cage  ;  it  was  the  man  who 
had  gone  down  with  Pink  to  bring  up  the  dead  miner.  In  a 
few  words  he  told  us  the  cause  of  his  first  signal. 

As  they  were  bringing  the  dead  man  out  of  the  drift,  there 
had  been  another  fall  of  loose  rock,  and  Pink  had  gone  down 
beneath  it — he  and  the  dead  man. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  them  out,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  Pink.  His  back  was  broken,  and  we  knew  he 
could  only  live  a  few  hours.  We  put  him  to  bed,  tenderly, 
and  watched  by  him.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  come  out 
of  his  unconscious  state  and  talk  queerly.  At  last,  about 
daybreak,  as  I  sat  looking  at  him,  his  eyes  opened  suddenly. 

"  What  day  is  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  December  eighth." 

"  Hm — little  over  two  weeks  ;  I  don't  b'lieve  I'll  git  well 
enough  by  then.  Darn  it  all,  seems  's  if  I'd  never  git  t' 
go  home — an'  sometimes  I  think  I  never  will.  Somethin' 
alius  turns  up  last  few  years." 

All  this  he  said  slowly  and  painfully  ;  but  his  next  words 
were  spoken  more  naturally.  Just  as  the  morning  sun  sent  a 
stray  beam  into  the  little  window  of  the  dingy  room,  Pink's 
eyes  opened  suddenly  again. 

"  Le's   see,"  he  said  ;    "  le's   see — eighth,  twenty-fifth — 

more'n    two   weeks — hm  !     Le's  see — le's  see ten,   seven, 

seventeen.  I  c'n  git  home.  I'm  goiii  home — they's  no  use 
talkin'."  He  shut  his  eyes  a  little  while,  then  added,  force- 
fully : 

"  I  am  goin'  home  I " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  I  know  it,"  I  said.         K.  L.  Kktchum. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1892. 


Yale  students,  fresh  from  a  foot-ball  victory  and  filled  to 
overflowing  with  elation,  invaded  the  precincts  of  an  armory 
where  the  young  ladies  of  the  St.  Patrick  Church  were  hold- 
ing a  kirmess.  Then  did  the  students  shamelessly  make 
love  to  the  young  ladies,  who  accepted  their  advances  gra- 
ciously. Not  so  their  jealous  escorts,  who  set  furiously  upon 
the  students,  and  a  n igubu  town  and  gown  free  fight  fol- 
lowed, with  the  result  that  the  students  were  routed,  and  the 
town,  bruised  but  triumphant,  sped  the  simple  orgies  of  the 
kirmess. 


LOIE    FULLER    IN    PARIS. 


The  American  Girl's  Success  with  her  Serpentine  Dance. 


"Bravo,  Loie,  bravo!"  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  "Let's 
have  it  all  over  again  ! "  and  other  remarks  of  the  kind 
uttered  in  English  mingle  with  the  applause  and  the  "bis  ! 
bis  !  "  which  burst  forth  after  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
last  scene  of  Loie  Fuller's  serpentine  dance. 

A  week  ago  the  name  of  Miss  Fuller  was  utterly  unknown 
in  Paris,  and  now  she  and  her  dance  are  the  talk  of  the 
town.  She  sprang  into  fame  with  one  bound  ;  there  was  no 
lingering  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder,  she  was  up  on  the 
pinnacle  in  no  time.  Twenty-four  hours  after  she  had  put 
her  foot  on  the  Parisian  pavement,  she  was  dancing  at  the 
Figaro  on  an  improvised  stage  for  the  staff  and  a  few  of 
their  friends.  Next  day,  she  was  engaged  at  the  Folies 
Bergeres,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  she  awoke  famous. 
That  is  how  it  is  in  Paris.  If  a  thing  is  to  be  a  hit,  you 
know  it  at  once  ;  if  it  hangs  fire  at  first,  ten  to  one  failure  is 
the  result.  The  little  American  girl  came,  and  saw,  and 
conquered.  I  admire  her  energy  and  pluck,  as  well  as  her 
talent.  To  conquer  Paris  in  a  week  is  something  worth 
doing,  we  Parisians  think. 

Between  you  and  me,  Loie  Fuller  came  straight  from 
Berlin  ;  but  her  champions  of  the  Figaro^  well  advised,  sup- 
pressed the  fact.  If  Venus  and  Terpsichore,  rolled  into  one, 
hailed  from  the  Prussian  capital,  her  chances  of  success 
here  would  be  small.  So,  as  I  say,  they  were  well  advised 
who  announced  that  Loie  was  a  passenger  by  the  Bretagne. 
We  do  not  like  the  bloom  rubbed  off  our  peaches  by  any 
one  ;  certainly  not  by  Mein  Herr.  Bright,  fascinating  little 
Loie,  who  talks  ten  to  the  dozen  in  English,  has  not  got 
much  French  to  speak  of,  and  so  she  set  the  mistake  down 
to  her  faulty  tongue — "they  can't  understand  half  I  say," 
she  explains,  with  a  pout  of  her  mobile  lips. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
Miss  Fuller's  dancing  is  not  its  decorum.  This  sounds  para- 
doxical at  a  time  when  lascivious  dancing,  suggestive  ballads, 
and  immoral  plays  are  being  danced,  and  sung,  and  enacted 
nightly  ;  when  hardly  anything  is  too  thinly  veiled,  too 
coarse  in  expression,  too  depraved  in  subject  to  raise  a  blush 
or  call  out  a  word  of  disapprobation  ;  when  the  tone  of  con- 
versation in  ladies'  salons  smacks  of  the  smoking-room  and 
the  trottoir ;  and  when  the  journals  teem  with  equivocal 
stories,  racy  anecdotes,  and  scandals.  But  Parisians  dearly 
love  novelty,  and,  much  as  they  are  addicted  to  nastiness  and 
impropriety,  having  wallowed  over  head  and  ears  in  the  latter 
for  some  time  past,  the  freshness  and  modesty  of  this  new  star 
come  as  a  charming  and  acceptable  change.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  LTna  and  the  lion  over  again. 

A  queer  and  somewhat  disreputable  lion  the  ordinary  run 
of  audiences  at  the  Folies  Bergeres,  given  to  beer  and  'baccy 
and  coarse  flirtation,  is  used  to.  Society  men  stroll  in  there 
after  dinner  to  while  away  an  hour,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
public  are  the  lower  middle  classes,  the  houris  of  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre  and  some  of  their  amis  de  catur^  who  look 
on  from  the  gallery.  True,  when  there  is  anything  very 
attractive  on  the  bills,  Parisiennes  of  the  meilleur  tnonde  will 
patronize  it,  besides  "horizontals  of  mark" — as  they  say  in 
the  slang  of  the  day — who  always  imitate  the  mundanes  and 
pretend  to  be  quite  as  much  scandalized  by  the  hetereogene- 
ous  composition  of  the  promenade  and  pits,  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  their  boxes  and  drawing  their  skirts  prudishly 
about  them.  A  stranger  going  in  would  never  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  grain  from  the  chaff:  even  eccentricity  of 
dress  is  no  guaranty,  for  many  noble  dames  imitate  the  man- 
ners and  bonnets  of  the  dtmi-moiide,  while  the  ladies  of  the 
world  of  betwixts  and  betweens  are  always  anxious  to  ape 
the  bearing  of  their  betters.  That  Loie  Fuller  should  be 
heralded  as  a  young  girl  of  immaculate  reputation  must  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  to  the 
habitues  of  the  Folies  Bergeres,  but  this  forms  a  part  of  the 
novelty. 

I  am  told  that  Yvette  Guilbert  is  simply  furious.  Hitherto 
she  has  been  the  star  that  attracts  the  good  company  (the 
Casino  de  Paris  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Folies 
Bergeres)  to  these  second-class  places  of  entertainment,  and, 
although  they  can  not  be  actually  rivals,  this  singer  and 
dancer,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  Yvette  is  anything 
but  pleased  to  hear  of  Loie's  sudden  and  immense  success. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Miss  Fuller's  appearance  comes 
late  in  the  evening,  after  a  variety  entertainment — more  or 
less  entertaining — and  it  is  not  until  after  ten  o'clock  that 
the  house  begins  really  to  fill.  The  pantomime  of  "  Robert 
Macaire"  excites  interest  only  in  the  gallery  ;  the  acrobats 
are  received  coolly,  the  learned  dogs  pall,  the  equally  learned 
cats  provoke  a  yawn,  even  "Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay"  fails  to 
electrify  the  expectant  house.  But  when  the  gas  is  lowered 
and  the  curtain  rises  on  the  darkened  stage,  you  might  hear 
a  pin  drop  ;  and,  as  Loie  Fuller  enters,  two  thousand  eyes^ 
at  least  devour  her  every  motion. 

Here  she  is,  in  her  white  robe  embroidered  with  serpents 
brilliantly  lit  with  electric  lights,  and  she  whirls  her  skirts. 
about  her  so  that  they  writhe  like  so  many  snakes.  Then  a 
pause,  and  here  she  is  again,  tripping  round  the  stage  like] 
huge  moth,  her  skirts  extended  like  wings,  changing  from 
one  exquisite  tint  to  another  under  the  blaze  of  electric 
lights.  Finally,  under  the  changeful  lights,  the  floating 
spirals  of  the  robe  transform  themselves  into  flower  forms 
— the  curves  rise  and  fall  every  now  and  then,  showjngj 
glimpse  of  a  delicate  female  form  beneath.  Yet  how  \ 
modest  withal  !  How  daintily  the  little  feet  trip  over  the  < 
carpet!  "Bravo,  Loie!  Let's  have  it  all  over  again!" 
they  shriek  from  the  gallery.  But  the  dancer's  eyes  glance 
beseechingly  ;  again  the  curtain  rises  only  to  show  us  the 
little  American  prone  beneath  a  pile  of  white  drapery. 
Human  nature  is  exhausted  and  can  do  no  more.  We  clap 
our  hands  until  they  are  sore. 

The  American  colony  in  Paris  patronize  Miss  Fuller;  on 
the  night  of  her  de'but,  the  minister  with  his  family  occupied 
one  of  the  stage-boxes,  and  every  evening  since  Saturday 
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there  has  been  a  gathering  of  American  society  at  the  Folies 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  place.  On  Wednesday 
the  news  of  Cleveland's  election  reached  Paris,  and  Miss 
Fuller  added  a  special  American  flag-dance  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  stars  and  stripes  gyrated  about  her  lithe  figure, 
while  in  the  background  appeared  a  portrait  of  the  coming 
President. 

Do  you  know  what  Loie  Fuller's  dance  reminded  me  of? 
As  her  skirts  revolved  about  her,  rising  and  falling  and 
tinted  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  now  pink  fading  into 
blue,  now  golden  yellow,  now  silver  white,  I  seemed  to  see 
before  me  the  spirit  of  the  luminous  fountains,  and  to  be 
transported  back  to  the  garden  of  the  Exposition  of  never-to- 
be-forgotten  memory.  Parisina. 

Paris,  November  12,  1892. 

^  m  ^ 

THE    GYPSY    TRAIL. 


The  white  moth  to  the  closing  bine, 
The  bee  to  the  opened  clover. 

And    the    gypsy  blood   to   the   gypsy 
blood 
Ever  the  wide  world  over. 

Ever  the  wide  world  over,  lass. 

Ever  the  trail  held  true, 
Over  the  world  and  under  the  world, 

And  back  at  the  last  to  you. 

Out  of  the  dark  of  the  gorgio  camp, 
Out  of  the  grime  and  the  gray 

(Morning    waits    at    the    end    of   the 
world), 
Gypsy,  come  away ! 

The  wild  boar  to  the  sun-dried  swamp, 

The  red  crane  to  her  reed. 
And  the   Romany  lass  to  the  Romany 
lad 

By  the  tie  of  a  roving  breed. 

Morning  waits  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
Where  winds  unhaltered  play. 

Nipping  the  flanks  of  their   plunging 
ranks 
Till  the  white  sea-horses  neigh. 

The  pied  snake  to  the  rifted  rock. 
The  buck  to  the  stony  plain, 

And  the  Romany  lass  to  the  Romany 
lad, 
And  both  to  the  road  again. 

Both  to  the  road  again,  again  ! 
Out  on  the  clean  sea-track — 


Follow  the  cross  of  the  gypsy  trail 
Over  the  world  and  back  ! 

Follow  the  Romany  patteran 

North  where  the  blue  bergs  sail. 
And  the  bows  are  gray  with  the  frozen 


Follow  the  Romany  patteran 
Sheer  to  the  Austral  Light, 

Where  the  besom  of  God  is   the  wild 
west  wind, 
Sweeping  the  sea-floors  white. 

Follow  the  Romany  patteran 

West  to  the  sinking  sun, 
Till    the   junk -sails    lift   through   the 
houseless  drift, 

And  the  east  and  the  west  are  one. 

Follow  the  Romany  patteran 
East  where  the  silence  broods 

By  a  purple  wave  on  an  opal  beach 
In  the  hush  of  the  Mahim  woods. 

The  wild  hawk  to  the  wind-swept  sky, 
The  deer  to  the  wholesome  wold, 

And  the  heart  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of 
a  maid, 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  heart  of  a  man   to  the  heart  of  a 
maid — 
Light  of  my  teDts,  be  fleet  ! 
Morning  waits  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  is  all  at  our  feet ! 
•dyard  Kipling  in  December  Century. 


The  big  strike  in  New  Orleans,  which  for  three  weeks  or 
more  interrupted  traffic  in  that  city,  resulted  in  absolute 
failure,  as  all  undertakings  of  this  sort  must  inevitably  do. 
The  strike  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  some  fifteen  hundred  draymen, 
loaders,  and  scalemen  for  higher  wages.  Forty-six  other 
labor  organizations,  which  had  no  grievances,  stopped  work 
out  of  sympathy.  Among  the  strikers  were  the  electric- 
light  men  and  the  street-car  employees.  The  cooperation  of 
the  former  left  the  city  in  darkness,  and  rare  opportunities 
were  afforded  to  criminals  to  ply  their  vocations.  The 
situation  became  so  serious  that  the  governor  threatened 
to  call  out  the  military,  and  this  finally  brought  the  strikers 
to  terms.  Realizing  their  failure,  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  in  fifty  different  trades,  returned  to  work  at  a  given 
signal.  First  and  last,  the  strike  cost  the  city  over  one 
million  of  dollars.  The  folly  of  demonstrations  of  this 
kind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  car-drivers,  who  were  re- 
ceiving fifty  dollars  a  month  for  twelve  hours  daily  work  be- 
fore the  strike,  and  who  had  no  reason  at  all  for  giving  up 
their  places,  have  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  work  at  forty 
dollars  a  month  for  sixteen  hours  daily. 


Testimony  differs  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  soldier  on  going 
into  a  fight,  and  the  many  experiences  related  during  the  re- 
cent encampment  by  Grand  Army  men  to  their  always  will- 
ing listeners  showed  that  in  their  war  histories  there  was  no 
uniformity  of  either  fear  or  daring.  The  major  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment  said  :  "  I  always  felt  timid  when  the 
shot  began  to  reach  us,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  into  action  I 
was  carried  away  by  excitement.  I  am  not  usually  a  pro- 
fane man,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  talking  roughly  to 
my  troops,  yet  a  good  many  of  them  have  assured  me  that 
all  through  a  fight  I  would  swear  like — well,  like  a  trooper." 
Another  man,  a  colonel,  said  :  "  It's  all  nonsense  to  say  that 
a  man  doesn't  feel  afraid  at  the  beginning  of  a  fight  and  all 
through  it.  Of  course  he  does.  He  has  reason.  Sherman 
said  of  General  Sumner  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  grew 
bolder  as  he  grew  older  ;  but  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who 
really  seemed  to  want  to  fight,  and  to  enjoy  it  after  he  was 

in  it,  was  Custer." 

■^  •  ^» 

According  to  European  papers  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that  Columbus  will  be  numbered  among  the  saints.  In  a 
recent  interview  the  Pope  said  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  priests  and  bishops  all  over  the  world  asking  that  the 
great  discoverer  be  canonized.  His  Holiness  is  said  to  have 
added  that  he  was  still  undecided,  but  the  question  would  be 
submitted  to  the  "  Congregazione  dei  Riti"  for  discussion. 


Mark  Twain's  coroner,  who  held  an  inquest  on  an 
Egyptian  mummy  and  charged  the  county  with  compound 
interest  on  the  regular  fee  from  the  time  of  Moses,  has  some- 
thing nearly  akin  to  a  parallel  in  the  Buffalo  coroner  who 
held  an  inquest  on  the  recently  unearthed  bones  of  a  few 
Indians  whose  tribe  became  extinct  prior  to  the  year  1680. 


The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  man's  mind  when  he  re- 
ceives a  present  is:  "How  can  I  use  it?"  The  purely 
ornamental  has,  with  him,  as  a  rule,  only  a  passing  interest 
The  wise  woman  is  she  who,  in  selecting  a  present,  thinks  of 
the  practical  rather  than  of  the  other  sort. 


Rice  is  the  Chinese  emblem  of  fertility,  and  the  custom  of 
throwing  it  after  a  bridal  couple  arose  from  a  wish  that  they 
might  be  blessed  with  a  large  family,  One  wonders  that  it 
still  plays  its  part  at  weddings. 


BEAUTY    AND    THE    BEASTS. 


A  Letter  about  the  Horse    Show,  with  Nothing  about  the  Horses. 

The  Horse  Show  is  over  at  last,  and  society  can  draw 
breath.  It  was  absorbing  while  it  lasted.  It  emptied  the 
theatres  and  made  ladies  forget  their  "days."  One  or  two 
impatient  couples  did  get  married  while  the  show  was  on, 
but  no  one  went  to  see  the  last  hours  of  the  groom,  or  to 
hear  the  bride's  dying  confession.  Nobody  could  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  horses. 

The  Horse  Show  is  the  only  place  in  the  city  where  a 
stranger  or  a  plebeian  can,  with  the  naked  eye,«see  the  Four 
Hundred  in  the  panoply  of  fashion  and  in  full  war-paint. 
Every  member  is  there,  unless  he  or  she  is  in  mourning,  or 
dead,  or  in  jail.  As  the  show  lasts  a  week,  passing  indispo- 
sition is  no  excuse  for  absence.  Not  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  at  least  one  of  the  show  days  is  a  tacit  resignation  from 
fashion's  circle.  Thus  the  people  at  large — the  people  by 
whom  and  for  whom  we  are  told  that  the  government  is  con- 
ducted— make  a  point  of  going,  not  to  see  the  horses  so 
much  as  to  see  the  ladies  who  constitute  the  cream  of  the 
cream.  Hence,  in  part,  the  enormous  receipts  at  the  gates, 
which,  in  stage  lingo,  have  been  phenomenal. 

The  ladies,  seated  in  their  front  boxes,  in  front  of  which 
the  crowd  circles,,  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  are  on 
exhibition.  Do  they  like  it?  Who  can  fathom  the  mind 
which  is  hidden  behind  those  impassive  smiling  faces  ?  If 
they  do  not  like  it,  why  should  they  pay  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  a  front  box  ?  Yel  some  of  them  were  tried  last 
week. 

"That,"  said  a  stout  lady,  probably  from  Jersey,  prome- 
nading round  with  her  open-mouthed  daughter,  pointing  with 
her  parasol  as  the  showman  at  Mme.  Tussaud's  points 
with  his  wand  to  the  wax-work  figures — "that,  my  dear,  is 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United 
States."  (Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  hears  every  word,  winces 
visibly).  "  You  notice,  Anna  Maria,"  pursues  the  fat  lady, 
unflinchingly,  "  that  she  is  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  violet 
satin.  I  daresay  she  might  wear  much  finer  clothes  if  she 
chose.  She  did  not  bring  the  baby  with  her.  The  dear 
little  thing  is  probably  asleep.  The  lady  with  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land is  Mrs.  Benedict,  wife  of  a  rich  banker,  who,  your  pa 
says,  is  sure  to  get  something  very  good  when  Cleveland  is 
inaugurated." 

Mamma  and  daughter  move  on,  keeping  close  to  the  boxes 
and  well  within  ear-shot  of  their  occupants. 

"  I  want  you  to  notice  those  two  girls,  Anna  Maria.  They 
are  from  Californy,  and  they  have  so  much  money  that  it 
takes  a  trained  clerk  eight  hours  a  day  to  count  it.  One  of 
them  is  married.  The  other  will  marry  a  prince,  or  a  duke, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  The  priests  wanted  her  to  be  a 
nun,  so  they  could  get  her  money,  but  she  was  on  to  theii 
curves  and  she  escaped  from  Californy  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Chinese  washerwoman." 

And  so  on  round  the  circle.  I  am  told  that  there  were  a 
good  many  varieties  of  the  fat  woman  at  the  show.  A  bright 
New  Yorker  said  she  had  never  heard  herself  and  her  toilet 
so  frankly  criticised  before.  She  said  she  felt  like  poor 
Picton,  who  set  afloat  a  false  report  of  his  death  in  order  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  obituaries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  show  of  beauty  and  style 
has  rarely  been  equaled  anywhere.  Certainly  nothing  like 
it  can  be  seen  in  Paris  or  London.  In  the  former,  the 
best-looking  girls  are  almost  invaiiably  Americans,  while  in 
London  they  are '  generally  off"  color.  Here  the  beauties 
were  native  and  pearls  of  lucent  lustre. 

One  ravishing  creature  was  Mrs.  Sigourney  Otis,  of 
Boston.  She  bloomed  unseen,  as  Pauline  Root,  in  some 
New  England  village  ;  brought  to  Boston,  the  Appletons, 
who  are  connoisseurs,  pronounced  her  perfect,  and  married 
her  to  young  Sigourney  Otis,  better  known  as  Billy  Otis, 
who  had  family  and  money.  Miss  Root,  likewise,  had 
both — four  millions  was  about  her  dot.  She  is  a  severe 
classic  beauty,  who  scorns  to  heighten  her  charm  with  the 
meretricious  aid  of  art.  Her  clothes  are  always  perfect  but 
simple.  Her  expression  is  cold  and  reserved  ;  her  com- 
plexion is  a  marvel. 

Another  New  England  beauty  at  the  show  was  Hope 
Goddard,  of  Providence.  In  her,  again,  lineage,  wealth, 
and  exquisite  loveliness  are  combined ;  it  is  said  that  every 
young  man  of  any  pretensions  in  New  York  and  Boston  has 
proposed  to  her.  To  have  been  rejected  by  her  is  now  con- 
sidered part  of  a  liberal  education,  which  young  men  under- 
take after  they  have  graduated  and  been  through  Europe. 

Mrs.  Albert  Stevens — of  the  Hoboken  Stevenses — was 
better  known  as  May  Brady,  under  which  appellation  she 
turned  heads  so  remorselessly  that  some  of  her  victims  said 
spiteful  things.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Brady,  who 
never  did  a  frolicsome  thing  in  his  life.  But  his  sweet 
daughters  were  not  on  the  bench,  and  both  of  them  made 
the  town  ring  when  they  married.  One  in  particular,  who 
was  married  in  the  morning,  with  no  witnesses  but  the 
parson  and  the  sexton. 

Another  belle — she  must  be  nearly  forty— was  Mrs. 
Burke-Roche,  the  daughter  of  Frank  Work  and  the  divorced 
wife  of  Captain  Burke-Roche,  of  the  British  army.  When 
she  captured  the  captain  she  was  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed a  prodigious  feat ;  but  when,  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  son,  he  took  her  to  his  castle  in  Ireland  and  beat 
her  after  the  fashion  of  his  ancestors,  the  exploit  did  not 
seem  so  admirable.  This  is  the  lady  who  nearly  involved 
the  United  States  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  by  refus- 
ing to  let  the  captain  have  his  children.  Young  New  York 
will  sacrifice  much  to  England  ;  but  surrendering  the  babies 
was  more  than  it  would  stand. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  the  list  indefinitely. 

These  ladies  and  their  compeers  of  the  haul  monde  were 
all  richly  and  fashionably  dressed  ;  but  none  of  them  were 
in  ball  tenue.  Mrs.  Otis,  for  instance,  twice  wore  a  plain 
but  perfectly  fitting  demi-train  high-necked  gown  of  pink 
faille,  with  a  broad  sash  of  black  silk.     She  had  a  small, 


black  bonnet-hat,  a  small  veil,  and  pearls  in  her  ears.  Mrs. 
Burke-Roche  wore  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  otter  fur  and 
masses  of  jet.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt,  wore  a 
gown  of  black  brocade,  with  a  vest  of  gold  and  white 
brocade.  Mrs.  Albert  Stevens  was  seen  in  a  dark  snuff- 
colored  silk  brocade,  with  a  small  hat,  trimmed  with  heart's- 
ease.  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall  had  a  dress  of  pale-blue  cloth, 
trimmed  with  silver.  Mrs.  John  Borland  was  seen  in  a  cos- 
tume of  blue  and  black  striped  silk,  trimmed  with  Irish  lace. 
Mrs.  John  Bloodgood  wore  a  suit  of  lilac  velvet,  relieved 
with  trimmings  of  fur,  and  a  small  hat  of  purple  velvet  and 
gold.  Mrs.  Townsend  Burden  was  in  a  deep  peacock-blue 
silk,  with  white  lace.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney  wore  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet  and  jet,  covered  with  a  cloak  of  moss-green 
velvet,  elaborately  trimmed  with  jet  of  a  darker  shade.  Mrs. 
Herman  Oelrichs  and  her  sister  were  in  mourning.  Miss 
Nellie  Murphy,  daughter  of  your  Marquis  Murphy,  was  in 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  violet  velvet.  One  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  at  the  show  was  Miss  Flora  Davis,  who  wore 
a  close-fitting  gown  of  sherry-brown  cloth,  trimmed  with 
feathers  and  bands  to  match  the  gown,  and  a  small  hat,  with 
brown  ponpons.  It  was  the  "correct  caper  "  for  the  horsey 
girl  to  be  tailor-made  ;  the  men  appreciated  the  tight  dresses 
hugely. 

Perhaps  the  lady  who  attracted  most  attention,  which 
was  not  always  coupled  with  admiration,  was  the  authoress, 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  who  wore  a  combination  of 
yellow  crepe  and  violet  velvet.  What  may  not  genius  vent- 
ure on  ? 

The  men  paid  almost  as  much  attention  to  costume  as  the 
ladies.  In  the  forenoon,  they  wore  business  or  riding-suits, 
often  with  leggins.  In  the  afternoon,  the  crack  dressers  were 
seen  in  black  cutaway  coats,  striped  trousers,  and  Derby  hats. 
In  the  evening,  they  of  course  appeared  in  the  regulation  cos- 
tume— black  swallow-tail  and  trousers,  white  waistcoats,  black 
ties,  the  latter  fastened  with  a  small  diamond  pin,  and  tall 
hats,  with  wide  brims.  Some  wore  white  gloves,  others  dis- 
pensed with  gloves  altogether. 

The  extravagance  of  the  ladies'  dress  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  gowns  worn  at  the  Horse 
Show  can  hardly  ever  be  worn  again.  The  ladies,  with  few 
exceptions,  could  not  be  restrained  from  visiting  the  animals 
in  their  stalls  or  going  to  pat  them  when  they  appeared  in 
the  arena.  Their  costume  thus  imbibed  that  delicate  horsey 
fragrance  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  nose  in  the  hunting- 
field,  but  which  is  an  abomination  in  a  drawing-room.  No 
scent,  however  powerful,  will  ever  eradicate  it  from  the  pretty 
gowns  that  were  worn  at  the  show.  If  only  some  Joshua 
could  stay  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fashion  till  next 
year's  show  comes  round  !     But  the  age  of  miracles  is  past. 

Of  the  Horse  Show  proper,  nothing  has  yet  been  said, 
nor,  now  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  does  it  seem  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  noble  animals  that  were  exhibited,  or  upon 
the  prizes  which  they  won.  Dr.  Seward  Webb,  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  clan,  was  the  chief  winner,  as  he  generally  is.  He 
has  concentrated  his  mind  on  the  raising  or  buying  of  fine 
horses,  as  Fontenelle  concentrated  his  mind  in  his  old  age 
on  the  raising  of  artichokes,  and  he  attains  his  end.  In 
class  after  class  he  carried  off"  the  first  prizes.  Another  win- 
ner was  your  old  acquaintance,  Fred  Gebhard.  He  won  the 
first  prize  for  four-in-hands,  and  his  friend,  Gray  Griswold, 
having  consented  to  ride  his  jumping  mare  Countess,  he  won 
the  first  prize  at  the  six-feet  hurdles.  He  was  not  much  seen 
at  the  show,  but  his  horses  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  show  passed  off  without  a  single  contretemps,  unless 
the  slapping  of  one  gentleman's  face  by  another  may  be  con- 
sidered a  cofitretemps.  The  gentleman  who  received  the 
salute  was  Mr.  Howland,  son-in-law  of  the  late  August  Bel- 
mont ;  the  slapper  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Virginia,  who,  by  mere  accident,  was  born  in  Ireland. 
His  name  is  Neville.  It  was  at  one  time  taken  for  granted 
that  an  appeal  to  the  code  was  inevitable.  But  gentlemen  of 
honor,  familiar  with  the  duello,  have  decided  that  as  How- 
land,  when  he  was  slapped  by  Neville,  retaliated  by  striking 
his  assailant  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  with  his  cane,  he 
waived  his  right  to  challenge  him  ;  so,  rather  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Southern  contingent,  the  case  has  been  prosaically 
taken  into  the  police  court.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  26,  1892. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  is  now  considering 
the  question  of  lighting  its  tracks  at  night  through  its  entire 
system  with  electricity,  and  to  that  end  is  experimenting  with 
different  methods.  Its  purpose  is  so  completely  to  flood  the 
tracks  as  to  make  the  use  of  head-lights  on  locomotives 
unnecessary,  and  the  experiments  so  far  made  seem  to  justify 
the  confidence  that  it  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  result. 
Undoubtedly  the  adoption  of  the  electric  light  will  make 
travel  by  railway  much  more  comfortable  and  safe. 


"When  I  first  went  into  the  show  business,"  said  a 
wealthy  retiied  circus  man,  "one  of  my  chief  attractions  was 
a  pair  of  giraffes.  Giraffes  were  a  novelty  in  those  days, 
and  these  proved  to  be  a  great  card  ;  but  before  I  had  them 
a  month  they  were  both  taken  with  sore  throats.  Do  you 
realize  what  it  means  for  a  giraffe  to  have  a  sore  throat  ?  It 
pretty  nearly  bankrupted  me  to  provide  for  their  cure." 


The  united  journalism  of  Europe  is  exclaiming,  with  all 
its  accustomed  signs  of  horror  and  repugnance,  over  Bis- 
marck's cynical  boast  that  he  deliberately  falsified  that  mo- 
mentous Ems  telegram  which  precipitated  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  One  Liberal  weekly  calls  him  the  greatest 
criminal  of  his  generation. 


A    London  woman,  being  tired  of  servant  maids,  hired  a 
boy  of  sixteen  to  do  the  housework.     She  was  immediately 
summoned  for  unlawfully  keeping  a  man-servar         !  out  a 
license.     She  paid  a  fine,  with  testimony  to   ' 
of  boy-servants  over  girls. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  5,  1892. 


THE    BURGLAR. 


A  City  Sketch. 


Ezra  Timmins  was  a  steady  man  of  forty,  who  had  been 
fifteen  years  bookkeeper  for  the  prosperous  grocery-house  of 
Ham,  Bacon,  Lard  &  Co.  He  had  lived  ten  years  with  his 
wife  in  the  same  house  at  7095  Eddy  Street,  and  had  saved 
money,  for  his  habits  were  frugal,  his  pleasures  simple,  his 
pains  few.  His  pleasures  consisted  of  an  occasional  game 
at  whist,  at  which  Mrs.  Timmins  was  always  his  partner,  for 
the  reason  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  scold  her 
when  she  revoked,  though  he  did  not  mind  scolding  her  him- 
self. His  pains  were  an  unreasoning  terror  of  burglars  and 
a  dire  apprehension  that  his  niece  and  ward,  pretty  Constance 
Timmins — who  was  the  only  young  person  in  his  house — 
would  end  one  of  her  many  flirtations  by  throwing  herself 
away  on  some  worthless  scamp. 

To  guard  against  burglars,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  the  policemen  who  alternated  on  the  beat,  and  dropped 
mysterious  hints  of  munificent  rewards  in  case  they  caught 
a  burglar  in  the  act.  He  had  a  burglar-alarm  in  his  bed- 
room and  a  shot-gun,  from  which  Mrs.  Timmins  was  in  the 
habit  of  withdrawing  the  cartridges  for  fear  he  should  shoot 
himself.  Many  a  sleepless  night  he  spent  in  prowling  about 
the  house  in  the  dark  in  quest  of  some  intruder  whose  foot- 
step he  thought  he  heard.  He  read  every  article  in  the 
newspapers  about  burglaries,  and  surprised  his  wife  and 
niece  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  information  touch- 
ing the  methods  of  the  fraternity.  He  plunged  them  into 
depths  of  despair  by  declaring  that  he  knew  it  was  his 
destiny  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  the  house  robbed 
and  Constance's  throat  cut. 

Constance  was  a  lovely  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  elder 
brother  of  Timmins  who  had  gone  South  after  the  war, 
bought  a  plantation,  taken  the  yellow  fever,  and  died,  leav- 
ing an  estate  of  which  the  value  was  unknown.  She  was  a 
coquette,  and  had  a  host  of  admirers  who  seldom  com- 
manded the  approval  of  her  uncle  or  aunt.  If  they  were 
young,  Uncle  Ezra  said  they  were  snips  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  nursery  ;  if  they  were  old,  he  said  they  should  be  in 
some  Old  People's  Home.  Constance  laughed  at  his  invec- 
tives, and  when  her  uncle  forbade  this  or  that  man  the  house, 
she  met  him  elsewhere,  if  he  had  taken  her  fancy. 

Among  the  admirers  who  could  not  fairly  be  condemned 
to  the  nursery  was  Colonel  Pitblado.  He  had  met  Constance 
at  a  small  party,  and  had  been  struck  by  her  beauty  and 
vivacity.  With  his  usual  circumspection,  he  had  instituted 
inquiries  regarding  her  prospective  fortune;  from  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  pursued  her  afterward,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  result  of  the  investigation  had  been  satisfactory. 

Much  to  his  annoyance,  Constance  not  only  did  not  ask 
him  to  the  house,  but  begged  as  a  favor  that  he  would  not 
come,  at  any  rate  for  the  present 

"  You  see,  Colonel  Pitblado,"  said  she,  "  I  have  rather 
taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  you.  Now, 
my  uncle,  who  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  invariably 
takes  a  dislike  to  people  who  pay  me  attention.  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  if  you  came  to  the  house  he  would  quarrel 
with  you,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  our  acquaintance." 

The  colonel  argued,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  only  con- 
cession which  Constance  would  make  was  that  now  and  then, 
say  once  a  week,  she  would  leave  the  door  open  after  her 
uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  colonel  might  slip  in  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  with  her  in  the  dark  in  the  hall  or  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  make  me  regret  my  good  nature  ;  any  way,  I  think 
I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

The  colonel's  behavior  was  beautiful ;  his  speech  was  elo- 
quent on  the  subject  of  his  love,  but  he  rarely  ventured  even 
to  press  the  fingers  of  his  charmer  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  sofa. 

There  they  sat,  one  night,  and  Constance,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  was  explaining  her  uncle's  extraordinary  terror  of 
burglars. 

"  Has  he  ever  been  robbed  ? "  asked  the  colonel. 
"  I  believe  that  when  he  was  a  child,  burglars  broke  into 
the  house  where  he  was  living,  and  killed  one  of  the  inmates. 
He  was  wakened  out  of  bed  by  the  sound  of  the  shot,  and 
he  has  never  got  over  the  shock." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  it,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  There 
is  something  peculiarly  terrifying  in  a  midnight  encounter 
with  a  man  whom  you  can  not  see,  and  who  has  everything 
to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  taking  your  life."  ' 

"Oh!"  cried  Constance,  "the  thought  fills  me  at  times 
with  such  horror  that  I  am  as  afraid  of  burglars  as  my  uncle. 
I  think  that  if  I  saw  one  in  my  100m,  I  would  die  of  fright" 
"I  hope,"  said  the  colonel,  laughing,  "that  I  would  not 
show  the  white  feather.  But  I  must  say  I  do  not  hanker  to 
meet  a  burglar  in  the  flesh." 

At  that  moment  a  slight  noise  was  heard  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  It  was  the  faintest  possible  creak  of  a  weak 
flooring-plank  under  a  tread.  Both  the  tenants  of  the  sofa 
looked  up  and  held  their  breath,  with  ears  on  the  full  strain. 
Another  board  creaked,  and  presently,  after  a  wait  which 
seemed  to  last  for  ages,  the  acute  ears  of  the  colonel  detected 
a  muffled  tread  on  the  carpet  of  the  room  in  which  they  sat. 
There  was  a  third  party  in  the  room.  He  was  shod  with 
wool,  and  was  moving  noiselessly,  and  occasionally  stopping 
as  if  to  listen  whether  he  was  detected.  The  long-expected 
burglar  had  come. 

Constance  fainted  silently  on  the  sofa.     The  colonel,  in 

whom  the  presence  of  danger  had  awakened  his  fighting'in- 

stinct,  rose  from  his  scat  and  groped  his  way   noiselessly 

toward  the  intruder,  whom  he  could  not  see.     He  could,  by 

this  time,  hear  the  scoundrel's  breath  coming  and  going,  and 

in^'inct   prompted  him  to  hold  his  own.     He  would  have 

rids  for  a  weapon,  but  his  cane  was  out  of  reach. 

lie  must  give  battle  with  his  bare  hands  against  one  who 

ably  had  both  pistol  and  knife.     As  he  reflected,  the 

nidcVs  foot  came   into  contact  with  a  stooL     The  colonel 


hesitated  no  longer ;  with  a  sudden  spring,  he  was  upon  the 
invader.  He  had  thrown  his  weight  into  the  spring,  and 
felled  the  burglar  to  the  ground,  face  downward.  Then 
swiftly  seizing  his  wrists,  he  held  them  in  a  grip  of  iron, 
twisted  the  arms  upward,  and  sat  down  on  his  back. 

The  burglar  struggled,  evidently  striving  to  free  one  hand 
to  use  his  knife  ;  but  the  colonel  was  now  fighting  for  his 
life  ;  his  clutch  of  the  wrists  did  not  relax.  When  the  strug- 
gle grew  weaker,  and  Pitblado  had  got  back  his  breath,  he 
hissed  : 

"  You  villain  !  If  you  don't  keep  your  hands  still,  I'll 
drive  my  knife  through  your  vitals.  One  motion  and  you 
are  a  dead  man." 

The  burglar  made  no  reply.  He  panted,  and  sounds  came 
from  him  which  to  Pitblado's  ear  sounded  strangely  like  a 
sob.  The  colonel  derived  a  qualified  satisfaction  from  his 
stillness.  If  he  had  dared  to  loose  his  clutch  of  the  fellow's 
wrists,  he  would  have  tried  to  throttle  him  ;  but  the  danger 
of  a  stab  in  the  side,  if  he  moved  his  hands  to  the  burglar's 
throat,  was  too  obvious.  He  thought  of  shouting  for  help. 
But  that  would  have  betrayed  his  presence  in  Constance's 
drawing-room  after  the  lights  were  out  and  when  her  uncle 
was  in  bed.  He  would  rather  risk  the  knife  than  compro- 
mise her.  He  supposed  that  she  had  fled  upstairs,  whereas, 
in  fact,  she  was  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  sofa. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  stay  sitting  on  that  bur- 
glar all  night  ? 

While  he  ransacked  his  brain  for  an  expedient,  a  deep 
groan  came  from  the  man  under  him.  The  burglar  gasped 
and,  at  last,  muttered  : 

"  If  you'll  let  me  up,  I'll  show  you " 

"Yes,  I  daresay,"  said  Pitblado  ;  "you'll  show  us  lots  of 
things.  That  cock  won't  fight.  It's  I  that  am  going  to 
show  you  the  door  of  the  other  world." 

The  colonel  could  feel  a  quiver  go  through  the  frame  on 
which  he  sat     The  burglar  went  on  : 

"  I'll  show  you " 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  do  all  the  showing 
in  this  menagerie." 

"  If  you'll  only  lift  your  weight  off  my  lungs,  so  I  can 

breathe "  said  the  burglar. 

"  You'd  make  use  of  your  breath  to  drive  a  knife  into  me, 
wouldn't  you  ?     Not  much.     I'm  just  thinking  how  I  shall 

kill  you  so  as  not  to  ruin  the  carpet " 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  came  from  the  prostrate  body. 
"  What  an  unreasonable  fellow  you  are  !  "  said  the  colonel ; 
"  here  I've  let  you  live  for  ever  so  many  minutes  while  I 
have  been  studying  how  to  put  you  to  death." 
"  Spare  my  life,"  gurgled  the  burglar. 
"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  I'll — I'll  show  you  where  the  silver  is." 
"  You'll  show  me,"  repeated  the  colonel,  puzzled. 
"  I  will.     I  give  you  my  honor,  I  will" 
"  Oh,  I   see,"   said   Pitblado  ;   "  you  want  to  divide.     It 
won't  do." 

"What  more  do  you  want?" 

"  I  don't  intend,"  said  the  colonel,  "that  you  shall  have  a 
single  spoon." 

"  Take  them  all ;  take  them  all.  Only  let  me  keep 
Connie's  christening-cup." 

"By  George  ! "  muttered  Pitblado,  "  you're  a  romantic 
sort  of  a  chap  to  be  a  burglar." 

It  had  by  this  time  become  manifest  to  the  colonel  that 
the  situation  could  not  be  prolonged  forever.  He  could  not 
sit  on  that  burglar's  back  till  morning — the  tension  of  the 
muscles  of  his  arms  was  weakening.  He  must,  somehow, 
get  him  to  the  nearest  police  station.  If  he  only  had  a  ray 
of  light ! 

At  that  moment  a  faint  groan  came  from  the  sofa. 
"By  the  Lord!"  muttered  the  colonel;  "he's  got  an  ac- 
complice." 

Another  sound  from  the  sofa,  and  Pitblado  saw  that  time 
was  up.  The  new-comer  might  at  any  moment  rush  to  the 
rescue  of  his  accomplice.  Pitblado  had  noticed  a  poker  and 
shovel  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  grate.  With  a  sudden 
spring  he  regained  his  feet,  let  the  burglar  go,  leaped  to  the 
grate,  and  seized  the  poker. 

A  wild  shriek  came  from  the  sofa,  and  simultaneously  the 
colonel  struck  a  match.  By  its  flare  he  saw,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, Connie  sitting  upon  the  sofa  and  the  burglar  lying 
motionless  on  the  floor.     Had  he  killed  the  scoundrel?" 

Another  match  lit  the  gas,  and  Connie  sprang  to  the 
burglar,  took  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  screamed  to 
Pitblado  : 

"  You  have  killed  my  uncle  ! " 
"  Your  uncie  ?     Why  that's  the  burglar." 
"  It's  my  uncle,  and  you  have  choked  him  to  death.     He's 
insensible.     Oh,  help  me  to  bring  him  to." 

The  prostrate  man  revived,  and,  seeing  Connie,  mut- 
tered : 

"  Let  him  take  all  the  silver,  Connie,  except  your  christen- 
ing-cup.    If  he  will  spare  our  lives,  we'll  not  prosecute." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  Mr.  Timmins  upon  the  sofa, 
and,  as  he  was  not  hurt,  a  glass  of  rum,  administered  by  the 
tender  hands  of  Connie,  restored  him  to  his  senses.  His 
mind  was  still  confused.     He  murmured : 

"  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  poor  Constance.  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  noise  in  this  room,  and  stepped  in,  when  a 
man  of  gigantic  strength  leaped  on  me,  and  was  about  to 
kill  me,  when  you  must  have  appeared  and  frightened  him 
away." 

"  That  is  not  quite  exact,  dear  uncle.  While  you  were 
struggling  in  the  most  heroic  way  with  a  burglar,  Colonel 
Pitblado  happened  to  pass,  entered  the  house  by  the  front- 
door which  the  burglar  had  left  open,  drove  the  fellow  away 
and  rescued  you.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you — Mr.  Timmins 
Colonel  Pitblado."  j0HN  Bonner. 

san   Francisco,  November,  1892. 


The  Turkish  Government  has  issued  an  edict  prohibiting 
army  officers  below  the  rank  of  major  from  having  more 
than  one  wife. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  World  is  gossiped  about  in  New- 
York  as  possible  Minister  to  France  under  the  Cleveland 
regime. 

Canovas,  the  great  Spanish  leader,  called  upon  the  little 
king  during  his  recent  illness.  In  greeting  him,  he  asked  : 
"  How  is  Alfonsito  ?"  (little  Alfonso).  The  child  king,  it  is 
said,  looked  at  the  famous  Republican  a  moment,  and  then 
replied:  "To  mamma  I  am  Alfonsito;  to  thee  I  am  the 
king." 

No  novelist  ever  drew  a  "gentlemanly  villain"  of  more 
varied  and  extravagant  experiences  than  fell  to  Harry  Yane 
Milbank's  lot.  Born  to  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
he  proceeded  to  run  through  it  the  moment  he  reached  his 
majority  at  a  rate  that  landed  him  in  a  few  years  very  near 
to  absolute  want. 

The  whimsicalities  of  the  German  Emperor  seem  to  be 
unlimited.  Not  long  ago  the  male  performers  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera,  in  Vienna,  who  by  a  special  agreement  had 
been  permitted  to  retain  their  mustaches,  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  those  appendages  because  the  emperor  was  to  at- 
tend a  performance,  and  he  was  known  to  be  a  stickler  for 
the  proprieties. 

"  Lord  Tennyson "  now  means,  of  course,  another  man 
than  the  first  bearer  of  the  title.  Arthur  Hallam  Tennyson, 
the  new  peer,  is  said  to  feel  little  interest  in  poetry  apart 
from  his  father's  productions,  and  to  be  a  good  business 
man.  He  is  credited  with  having  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  production  of  "The  Foresters"  and  to  have 
suggested  that  the  character  of  Maid  Marian  be  drawn  for 
Ada  Rehan. 

If  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
should  resign  before  March  4th,  Mr.  Harrison  would  prob- 
ably appoint  a  Republican  to  be  his  successor.  There  would 
then  be  but  two  Democrats  on  that  bench,  including  the 
chief-justice.  Justice  Field  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  almost  thirty  years.  Only  six  justices — 
Marshall,  Washington,  Johnson,  Story,  Wayne,  and  McLean 
— have  served  longer. 

A  comedy  written  by  Guy  de  Maupassant  three  years  ago, 
and  selected  for  production  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  Paris, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  author's  recollec- 
tion of  what  went  on  in  his  family  circle  when  he  was 
young.  It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  author  from  the 
asylum  where  he  is  confined  to  witness  one  of  the  rehearsals 
of  the  play,  in  the  hope  that  his  mind  would  be  roused  from 
its  lethargy,  but  the  specialist  who  has  him  in  charge  feared 
that  the  excitement  would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than 
good. 

When  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  his  story  of  "  My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,"  he  was  probably  unaware 
of  the  strong  resemblance  existing  between  himself  and  an- 
other man,  who,  fortunately,  never  had  a  chance  to  compro- 
mise the  good  doctor  by  any  impersonation  of  him.  To  a 
Boston  man,  traveling  in  Europe,  was  once  shown  the  picture 
of  a  person,  and  he  was  asked  to  say  who  it  was.  The  re- 
ply was:  "Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  Arab  costume."  It 
proved,  however,  that  the  photograph  represented  a  real 
Arab,  then  living  in  Cairo.  But  the  likeness  to  Dr.  Hale 
was  very  striking. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  who  was  lately  reported  to  have  de- 
clined the  proffered  laureateship  of  England,  is  a  man  of 
many-sided  character  for  a  poet.  He  is  a  Socialist  as  well 
as  verse-maker,  a  practical  dyer,  weaver,  potter,  and  cloth- 
printer.  Thirty  years  ago  he  kept  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
artistic  wall-paper.  He  is  of  robust  physique,  with  shaggy 
hair,  sometimes  unkempt,  and  he  affects  rough  and  even 
shabby  attire.  His  fondness  for  the  sea  is  greater  even  than 
that  which  ordinarily  characterizes  the  poet,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  once,  when  he  was  mistaken  by  a  recently  landed 
sailorman  for  the  mate  of  a  ship,  he  was  pleased  beyond 
measure. 

The  new  (ninth)  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  a  short  time  ago,  was 
born  at  Simla,  November  13,  1S71,  the  son  of  the  then 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  which  title  he  has  borne  since  1SS3, 
and  of  Lady  Albertina  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  who  still  bears  the  title  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Blandford.  He  has  always  lived  with  his 
mother,  and  naturally  took  her  side  of  the  quarrel  that 
brought  about  the  divorce.  The  young  Duke  Charles  took 
possession  of  Blenheim  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
the  late  duke,  dispossessing  the  American  duchess,  who  has 
now  a  residence  allotted  to  her  at  Woodstock,  and  retains  pos- 
session, for  the  present,  of  the  house  in  London. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  given  permission  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Bernadotte,  to 
accept  the  hereditary  titles  of  "Count  and  Countess  of  Wis- 
borg,"  recently  conferred  upon  trrem  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg.  About  four  years  ago,  the  prince,  the  second 
son  of  the  king,  married  Miss  Ebba  Munck,  a  lady-in-waiting 
of  the  queen,  against  the  wishes  of  his  family.  When  the 
attachment  between  the  two  young  people  was  discovered, 
every  effort  was  made  to  destroy  it,  and  the  prince  was  sent 
on  a  voyage  around  the  world.  Although  he  visited  numer- 
ous courts  during  the  journey  and  saw  many  women  who 
equaled  him  in  rank,  he  returned  to  Stockholm  to  renew  his 
suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Munck.  Upon  his  marriage,  he 
was  obliged  to  renounce  all  his  titles  and  the  possibility  of 
succession  to  the  Swedish  crown.  His  majesty  conferred 
the  titles  of  Prince  and  Princess  Bernadotte  upon  the  young 
couple,  who  took  up  their  residence  at  Karlskrona,  where  the 
prince  was  stationed  as  an  officer  in  the  navy.  The  prince 
has  never  regretted  the  marriage.  The  name  Bernadotte, 
however,  made  him  too  conspicuous,  and  he  wishes  to  be 
known  in  the  future  as  Count  of  Wisborg. 


December  5,  1S92. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

An  observant  man,  whose  duties  take  him  into  the 
tenements  all  over  New  York,  said  to  a  reporter  re- 
cently that  he  was  surprised  at  the  action  of  the 
Boston  working-girls  in  petitioning  the  city  govern- 
ment to  forbid  the  posting  of  theatrical  bills  showing 
actresses  in  tights.  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  he,  "  be- 
cause I  have  seen  enough  to  cause  me  to  think  that 
there  is  very  little  feeling  against  such  displays, 
either  on  the  walls  or  on  the  stage,  among  the  same 
sort  of  women  in  this  city.  I  have  seen  many  such 
pictures  in  the  sleeping-rooms  and  common  family 
rooms  in  the  tenements.  At  first  I  thought  that  it 
must  be  that  these  pictures  could  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, because  many  are  of  the  sort  that  are  given 
away  with  cigarettes  and  as  gifts  in  the  stores.  But 
that  would  not  account  for  the  case,  because  pictures 
of  men  and  of  fully  clothed  women  are  obtainable 
from  the  same  sources.  Next  I  thought  it  must  be 
that  the  very  poor,  hard-worked  girls  admired  such 
pictures,  because  of  the  contrast  in  life  that  was 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  popular  favorites  of  fortune 
as  against  their  own  dull  fortunes.  The  working- 
girls  know  that  many  of  the  stage  people  were  once 
poor  and  now  are  prosperous.  But  the-  real  reason 
is  one  that  may  startle  you.  I  am  convinced,  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  that  it  is  the  result  of  vanity  of 
their  own  charms  among  the  women  who  thus  dis- 
r  play  and  hoard  pictures  of  the  charms  of  others. 
I  believe  that  these  women  are  conscious  that 
they  are  themselves  shapely  and  graceful  in  out- 
line, and  could  please  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
public  were  they  dressed  as  the  actresses  and  the 
ballet-girls  are.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own 
physical  charms,  and  hug  to  their  innocent  hearts  the 
pride  of  that  consciousness.  A  strong  reason  for  my 
believing  so  is  the  fondness  of  working-girls  for  going 
to  masquerade  parties  in  costumes  that  reveal  their 
ankles,  if  not  their  legs,  and  their  arms,  if  not  their 
ankles.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  very  often 
photographed  in  these  masquerade  costumes,  hold- 
ing the  hired  dresses  for  a  forenoon  after  the  ball  or 
party  in  order  to  be  photographed  before  they  take 
them  back  to  the  costumer.  Precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  among  the  women  who  are  better  off — 
those  who  are  called  '  the  ladies  of  the  land."  They 
do  not  fringe  their  bureaus  and  deck  their  walls  with 
cigarette  chromos,  but  they  exhibit  French  art  in 
paint  and  marble  in  their  parlors.  Their  husbands 
may  be  the  purchasers,  but  the  wives  offer  no  pro- 
test. And  no  one  can  look  at  the  pictures  displayed 
by  the  photographers  without  noting  the  number 
which  show  the  sitters  in  full  d£collet6  evening-dress  ; 
yes,  and  in  just  such  costumes  for  amateur  theatricals 
and  masquerades  as  we  see  in  the  eheap  gallery 
photographs.  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  skirts  of  the  masqueraders  in  the  tenement 
district  are  more  than  a  trifle  longer  than  those  of 
the  society  ladies." 


A  pr»fessor,  part  of  whose  duties  is  to  give  lectures 
in  the  university  extension  course  in  an  Eastern  city, 
has  been  speculating  over  his  experiences  and  his 
audience.  This  is  composed  chiefly  of  women,  and 
he  finds  himself  much  puzzled  over  their  attitude  to 
learning,  but  not  toward  the  teacher.  Men,  he  says, 
do  not  like  oral  instruction  ;  when  men  come  to  a 
lecture,  they  come  to  pick  holes  in  it,  and  are  in- 
clined to  resent  any  assumption  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  come 
prepared  to  admire  and  to  believe  what  is  said, 
although  critical  enough  of  the  speaker  personally, 
of  his  ways  of  standing,  of  his  voice,  and  manner  of 
delivery.  They  will  ask  him  questions,  but  will  not 
challenge  his  statements.  They  are  likely  to  make 
of  their  lecturer  a  little  high  priest,  which  is  good  for 
neither  them  nor  him.  The  most  striking  thing  is 
their  rapt  attention.  An  audience  of  women  is 
always  more  quiet  than  an  audience  of  men.  Under- 
graduates make  the  hour  a  purgatory.  But  women, 
even  when  most  bored,  do  not  fidget,  do  not  make 
noises  with  their  feet,  or  their  eyes  grow  restless  or 
wandering.  The  faint  indication  of  a  suppressed 
yawn  is  the  only  clew  the  speaker  has  that  he  has  lost 
his  grip.  They  are  so  appreciative  of  his  efforts,  so 
gentle  to  his  failures,  and  have  such  a  store  of  kindly 
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compliments,  and  show  such  unfailing  courtesy  that 
the  lecturer  is  apt  to  underrate  their  critical  acumen. 


At  a  tea  and  sale  at  Sherry's,  the  other  day,  some 
young  women  were  encountered  in  the  cloak-room 
rushing  about  in  real  despair  (says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times).  "Our  crimps  are  straight  as 
strings,"  said  they,  "and  there  is  nothing  around  but 
electric  lights.  Not  a  place  to  heat  curling- tongs." 
Somebody  suggested  the  alcohol-lamp  which  burned 
under  the  tea-urn,  and  this  was  about  to  be  levied  on 
when  an  attendant  told  of  a  solitary  gas-jet  to  be  had 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  relief 
succeeded  to  distress.  This  incident  was  accentuated 
by  the  recent  printing  of  a  statement  that  captains  of 
ocean  steamers  are  endeavoring  to  suppress  the 
smuggling  of  alcohol-lamps  into  state-rooms  for  this 
same  purpose  of  heating  the  curling-tongs.  The 
matter  will  have  to  go  back  of  the  captains  to  the 
electricians,  for  men  may  watch,  but  women  will  curl, 
and  tongs  must  be  heated  if  ships  take  fire.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  problem  has  been  solved,  at  least 
in  London.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  electrical  heat- 
ing, one  of  the  appliances  shown  was  a  toilet-table 
attachment  for  heating  curling-irons.  The  sooner 
the  steamship  companies  "procure  and  adjust  this 
attachment  in  the  state-rooms  of  their  vessels,  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 

The  cost  of  actual  necessities  for  a  woman  would 
supply  a  man  with  luxuries.  It  is  not  her  fault,  but 
her  misfortune,  in  belonging  to  a  sex  that  is  com- 
pelled to  wear  feminine  fripperies  costing  such  out- 
rageously large  suras,  that  has  called  down  upon  her 
innocent  head  the  charge  of  undue  extravagance. 
"What!  another  dress?"  said  a  man  lately,  when 
called  upon  to  supply  one  of  his  daughters  with  the 
needful  sum  with  which  to  purchase  a  plain  little 
affair  that,  to  masculine  eyes,  seemed  not  commen- 
surate with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  "  Why,  you 
have  had  three  new  ones  this  winter  already.  No, 
I  won't  get  it ;  you  are  entirely  too  extravagant," 
and  he  held  firmly  to  the  resolution,  though  the 
pleader  shed  "barrels  of  tears,"  as  she  expressed 
it.  Now,  what  may  seem  to  a  man  just  and  right  ap- 
pears to  a  woman  quite  the  reverse.  Four  suits  for  a 
man  and  four  gowns  for  a  woman  are  entirely  out  of 
proportion.  The  evening-coat  that  the  society  youth 
dons  night  after  night  looks  always  correct  and  ele- 
gant if  his  linen  is  immaculate  ;  but  just  let  a  girl 
try  the  experiment  of  wearing  one  gown  to  the 
theatre,  to  concerts,  receptions,  and  balls,  and  see 
how  soon  the  very  men  who  now  raise  their  hands 
in  holy  horror  over  such  terrible  extravagance  would 
rather  take  out  or  talk  to  the  one  who  has  several 
pretty  costumes  with  which  to  vary  the  monotony. 
With  street  clothes  it  is  just  the  same.  One  costume 
wiping  up  the  dust  quickly  becomes  shabby,  and, 
unless  there  is  another  one  to  replace  it  for  h&me 
wear,  it  will  soon  look  absolutely  disreputable. 
Tea-gowns — or,  if  they  sound  too  much  like  luxu- 
ries, WTappers — shoes,  hosiery,  lingerie,  hats,  jack- 
ets, and  parasols,  all  must  be  had  ;  and  even  though 
a  girl  can  afford  but  one  example  of  each  branch  of 
her  wardrobe,  it  is  safe  to  say  some  misguided  man, 
when  she  appeals  for  money  with  which  to  replace 
the  worn-out  article,  would  exclaim  :  "  What!  an- 
other gown  !  Really,  you  are  too  extravagant !  " 
But  let  us  whisper,  there  are  certain  bills  for  cigars 
and  other  masculine  et  cameras  that  would  pay  for 
many  sensible  little  shoes,  gloves,  or  hats,  but 
which  the  masculine  mind  never  considers  in  the 
light  of  an  extravagance  on  his  part. 


"His  Majesty." 

It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  new  opera, 
"His  Majesty,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  will  be  produced  next  February  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic.  The  opera  will  be  mounted  at 
considerable  expense,  and  its  production  is  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest.  The  cast  will  be  as 
follows : 

His  Majesty  King  Cadenza,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dickman  ; 
The  Crown  Prince,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  ;  The  Im- 
presario, Mr.  Elmer  J.  de  Pue  ;  The  Queen,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Dickman  ;  The  Princess,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams ; 
The  Prima  Donna,  Mrs.  Brechemin ;  The  Prime  Minister 
and  Officer  of  the  Guard.  Mr.  F.  G.  B.  Mills  ;  The  Mock 
Prince,  Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Walsh. 


Republican  employer  (on  the  afternoon  of  election- 
day) — "  Mr.  Hankinson,  you  have  not  gone  out  to 
vote  yet,  have  you?"  Young  Mr.  Hankinson — 
"  No.  sir  ;  I  made  arrangements  last  night,  Mr. 
Howell,  to  pair  off  with  a  Democrat."  "  May  I  ask 
who  the  Democrat  is  ?  "  "  Y-yes,  sir  ;  Miss  Smith." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

DCLXXXVT.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sun- 
day, December  4,  1892. 
Tomato  and  Okra  Soup. 
Fried  Smelts.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 
String  Beans.     Egg-PIant. 
Roast  Mutton,  Mint  Sauce. 
Carrot  Salad. 
Bohemian  Cream.     Orange  Cake. 
Bohemian  Cream- — Soak  one  box  of  Knox's  Gelatine  in 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  boil  one  pint  of 
cream  with  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  sugar  and  dissolve  the 
gelatine  in  it ;  when  cooled  a  little,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  beat  until  it  thickens;  whipapint  of  cream, 
and  beat  into  the  custard  quickly.     Pour  in  wet  molds,  and 
set  on  ice,  eat  with  cream. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  factory.  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 


The  Ladies'  Cafe  at  the  University  Club. 

The  new  cafe  at  the  University  Club  for  the  use 
of  ladies  was  opened  last  week,  and  has  been  quite  a 
success.  On  the  first  day,  about  twenty-five  ladies 
availed  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

The  directors  of  the  club-house  changed  the  regu- 
lations under  which  ladies  were  entitled  to  use  the 
cafe\  At  first  they  read:  "Members  may  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  cal£  to  ladies  until  further 
notice,"  etc.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  directors  that 
this  was  equivalent  to  giving  a  lady  the  privilege  for 
the  term  of  her  natural  life,  as  no  man  would  ever 
dare  to  tell  her  that  her  time  was  up.  If  a  young 
man  were  to  say  that  to  his  best  girl,  there  would 
speedily  be  broken  engagement  strands  flapping  in 
the  fierce  gale  of  feminine  anger.  The  directors 
saw  their  error,  and  very  handsomely  rectified  it  by 
limiting  the  privilege  to  three  months.  Now  the 
onus  is  no  longer  on  the  man.  If  his  best  girl  wants 
the  cafe  privilege  renewed,  she  must  treat  him  very 
sweetly  as  the  time  draws  to  a  close. 

As  for  the  married  men,  they — happy  dogs! — of 
course  have  no  option.  They  will  mechanically  re- 
new Madame' s  privilege  as  the  months  roll  around, 
and  look  pleasant,  please. 

Apropos  of  this  new  move  of  the  University  Club, 
the  following  communication  has  been  sent  to  this 
office: 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Tne  new  move  in  the  University 
Club  is  exciting  much  discussion  among  the  members. 
The  views  are  various,  as  is  generally  the  case.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  which  I  have  not  heard  touched  upon, 
and  which  I  think  of  interest,  not  only  to  members  of  the 
University  Club,  but  to  clubmen  in  general.     It  is  this  : 

The  fact  is  undisputed  that  there  is  always  a  loss  on  the 
food  served  in  club  restaurants.  No  club  can  make  a  profit  | 
on  that.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  the  number 
of  members  who  have  food  served  to  them,  the  less  is  the 
deficit.  If  a  club  of  one  thousand  members  serves  dinner 
to  only  one  hundred,  the  loss  is  small.  If  the  whole  one 
thousand  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  dine  there,  the 
loss  would  be  large.  The  profits  in  clubs  are  generally 
made  on  the  wines,  spirits,  liquors,  and  cigars,  served  as 
adjuncts  to  the  meals. 

Now  the  University  is  a  club  of  about  three  hundred 
members.  It  has  a  present  deficit  (not  net)  of  about  four 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  has,  by  its  innovation,  allowed 
each  member  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  restaurant  to 
two  ladies.  Thus  the  new  membership  using  the  club 
service  will  be  practically  increased  to  nine  hundred. 
But  of  this  nine  hundred,  six  hundred  pay  no  dues.  The 
dues  of  a  club  are  its  life-blood.  Thus  there  is  presented 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  club  of  three  hundred  carrying  a 
membership  of  nine  hundred,  six  hundred  of  whom  are 
non-due  paying,  and  therefore  non-supporting. 

A  further  curious  fact  is  that  the  six  hundred  will  con- 
sume only  that  on  which  there  is  a  liss — to  wit,  the  food. 
Women  do  not  drink  or  smoke — therefore  there  will  be  no 
profit  on  the  ladies'  cafe.     All  will  be  loss. 

This  is  purely  the  business  side  of  the  matter,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  club.  As  concerns  the  individual  members,  there 
is  another  point  of  view.  Many  of  them  are  young  men  of 
slender  purses.  If  they  extend  the  privilege  of  the  club  to 
a  lady,  they  will  scarcely  send  her  a  bill,  unless  she  be  a 
relative,  and  perhaps  not  then.  They  will,  therefore,  await 
the  arrival  of  their  monthly  bills  with  nervous  apprehension, 
and  gaze  upon  the  statistical  evidence  of  feminine  appe- 
tites with  mingled  feelings. 

A  Disgruntled  Member. 

San  Francisco,  November  27,  1892. 
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Abraham  Lincoln:  The  True 
Story  of  a  Great  Life. 

By  William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Weik. 
With   numerous    Illustrations.      New    and    re- 
vised     edition,      with      an      Introduction      by 
Horace   White.     In  two   volumes,     lamo. 
Cloth,  $3.00. 
This  is   probably  the  most  intimate  life  of  Lin- 
coln ever   written.'    The   book,  by   Lincoln's   law- 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  and  his  friend  Jesse 
\\\  Weik,  shows  us  Lincoln  the  man.     It  Is  a  true 
picture  of  his  -surroundings  and  influences  and  acts. 
It  is  not  an  attempt  to  construct  a  political  history, 
With   Lincoln  often  in  the  background,  nor  is  it  an 
effort  to  apotheosize  (he  American  who  stands  first 
in  our  history  next  to   Washington.     The  writers 
knew  Lincoln  intimately.     Their  l>ook  is  the  result 
of  unreserved  association.     There  is  no  attempt  to 
portray  the  man  as  other  than  he  really  was,  and  on 
this  account  their  frank  testimony  must  be  accepted, 
and  their  biography  must  take  permanent  rank  as 
the  best  and  most  illuminating  study  of  Lincoln's 
character  and  personality.     Their  story,  simply  told, 
relieved  bv  characteristic  anecdotes,  and  vivid  with 
local  color^  will  be  found  a  fascinating  work. 

Warriors  of  the  Crescent. 

By  the  late  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  author  of 
"  Battle  Stories  from  English  History,"  etc, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  storv  of  Oriental  magnificence,  of  glittering 
campaigns,  fatalistic  heroism,  and  the  pillage  of  the 
marvelous  riches  of  India  by  the  Sultans  of  Ghazni 
and  their  followers,  comes  to  the  reader  like  new 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Here  we  may  read  the 
exploits  of  Mahmud,  Timur  the  Tartar,  and  the 
Great  Moguls.  It  is  a  splendid  but  little  known 
chapter  of  history,  and  Mr.  Adams's  graphic,  vivid 
style  clothes  history  with  the  garb  of  romance. 
Many  who  reach  the  dazzling  records  of  Shan  Jahan, 
The  True  Star  of  the  Faith,  or  Auranyzib,  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Universe,  will  find  a  new  world  opened 
to  them  in  these  pictures  of  magnificent  Oriental 
despotism. 
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No.   105,   Town   and  Country    Library,  i2mo. 
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A  new  and  charming  story  by  an  always  popular 

novelist. 
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Dainty  Volumes  for  .Eastern  Presents. 

"The  Sleeping  Princess  California" 

By  Alice  Edwards  Pratt,  with  sixteen  beauti- 
ful half-tone  illustrations  of  Californian  scenery  and 
flowers  by  E.  Mabel  Dillaway.     Price,  $1.00. 
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NOURMADEE. 
By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

t'OET   MIRTZY   MOHAMMED-AL1    TO   HIS    FRIEND  A BOU- 
HASSBM    IN    ALCEZIRAS. 

0  Hassem,  greeting  !     Peace  be  thine  ! 
With  thee  and  thine  be  all  things  well  ! 

Give  refuge  to  these  words  of  mine. 

The  strange  mischance  which  late  belell 
Thy  servantTmust  have  reached  thine  ear  ; 

Rumor  has  flung  it  far  and  wide. 
With  dark  additions,  as  1  hear. 

When  They-Say  speaks,  what  ills  betide  ! 
So  lend  no  credence,  O  mv  Friend, 

To  scandals,  fattening  as  they  fly. 
Love  signs  and  seals  the  roll  I  send  : 

Read  thou  the  truth  with  lenient  eye. 

In  YussuPs  garden  at  Tangier 

This  happened.     In  his  cool  kiosk 
We  sat  partaking  of  his  cheer — 

Thou  know'st  that  garden  by  the  Mosque 
Of  Irma;  stately  palms  are  there. 

And  silver  fish  in  marble  tanks, 
And  scents  of  jasmine  in  the  air — 

We  sat  and  feasted,  with  due  thanks 
To  Allah,  till  the  pipes  were  brought ; 

And  no  one  spoke  for  Pleasure  laid 
Her  finger  on  the  lips  of  Thought. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  came  a  maid, 
With  tambourine,  to  dance  for  us— 

Allah  iT  Allah  !  it  was  she, 
The  slave-girl  from  the  Bosporus 

That  Yussuf  purchased  recently. 

Long  narrow  eyes,  as  black  as  black  ! 

And  melting,  like  the  stars  in  June  ; 
Tresses  of  night  drawn  smoothly  back 

From  eyebrows  like  the  crescent  moon. 
She  paused  an  instant  with  bowed  head, 

Then,  at  a  motion  of  her  wrist, 
A  veil  of  gossamer  outspread 

And  wrapt  her  in  a  silver  mist. 
Her  tunic  was  of  Tiflis  green 

Shot  through  with  many  a  starry  speck  ; 
The  zone  that  claspt  it  might  have  been 

A  collar  for  a  cygnet's  neck. 
None  of  the  twenty  charms  she  lacked 

Demanded  for  perfection's  grace  ; 
Charm  upon  charm  in  her  was  packed 

Like  rose-leaves  in  a  costly  vase. 
Full  in  the  lanterns*  colored  light 

She  seemed  a  thing  of  Paradise. 

1  know  not  if  I  saw  aright.^ 
Or  if  my  vision  told  me  lies. 

Those  lanterns  spread  a  cheating  glare  ; 

Such  stains  they  threw  from  bough  and  vine 
As  if  the  slave-boys,  here  and  there, 

Had  spilt  ajar  of  brilliant  wine. 
And  then  the  fountain's  drowsy  fall, 

The  burning  aloes'  heavy  scent, 
The  night,  the  place,  the  hour— they  all 

Were  full  of  subtle  blandishment. 

Much  had  I  heard  of  Nounnadee — 

The  name  of  this  fair  slenderness — 
Whom  Yussuf  kept  with  lock  and  key 

Because  her  beauty  wrought  distress 
In  all  men's  hearts  that  gazed  on  it  . 

And  much  I  marveled  why,  this  night, 
Yussuf  should  have  the  little  wit 

To  lift  her  veil  for  our  delight. 
For  though  the  other  guests  were  old — 

Grave,  worthy  merchants,  three  from  Fez 
(These  mostly  dealt  in  dyes  and  gold), 

Cloth  merchants  two,  from  Meklnez — 
Though  they  were  old  and  gray  and  dry, 

Forgetful  of  their  youth's  desires. 
My  case  was  different,  for  I 

Still  knew  the  touch  of  spring-time  fires. 
And  straightway  as  I  looked  on  her 

I  bit  my  lip,  grew  ill  at  ease, 
And  in  my  veins  was  that  strange  stir 

Which  clothes  with  bloom  the  almond-trees. 

0  Shape  of  blended  fire  and  snow  ! 
Each  clime  to  her  some  spell  had  lent — 

The  North  her  cold,  the  South  her  glow, 

Her  languors  all  the  Orient. 
Her  scarf  was  as  the  cloudy  fleece 

The  moon  draws  round  its  loveliness, 
That  so  its  beauty  may  increase 

The  more  in  being  seen  the  less. 
And  as  she  moved,  and  seemed  to  float — 

So  floats  a  swan  ! — in  sweet  unrest, 
A  string  of  sequins  at  her  throat 

Went  clink  and  clink  against  her  breast. 
And  what  did  some  sly  fairy  do 

But  set  a  mole,  a  golden  dot, 
Close  to  her  lip — to  pierce  men  through  ! 

How  could  I  look  and  love  her  not* 

Yet  heavy  was  my  heart  as  stone. 

For  well  I  knew  that  love  was  vain  ; 
To  love  the  thing  one  may  not  own  ! — 

I  saw  how  all  my  peace  was  slain. 
Coffers  of  ingots  Yussuf  had, 

Houses  on  land,  and  ships  at  sea, 
And  I — alas  !  was  I  gone  mad. 

To  cast  my  eyes  on  Nourmadee  ! 

1  strove  to  thrust  her  from  my  mind ; 

I  bent  my  brows,  and  turned  away, 
And  wished  that  Fate  had  struck  me  blind 

Ere  I  had  come  to  know  that  day. 
I  fixed  my  thoughts  on  this  and  that; 

Assessed  the  worth  of  Yussuf 's  ring  ; 
Counted  the  colors  in  the  mat — 

And  then  a  bird  began  to  sing, 
A  bulbul  hidden  in  a  bough. 

From  time  to  time  it  loosed  a  strain 
Of  moonlit  magic  that,  somehow. 

Brought  comfort  to  my  troubled  brain. 

But  when  the  girl  once,  creeping  close, 

Half  stooped,  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
My  reason  fled,  and  I  arose 

And  cried  to  Yussuf  from  my  place  : 
"  O  Yussui,  give  to  me  this  girl  ! 

You  are  so  rich  and  I  so  pour  I 
You  would  not  miss  one  little  pearl 

Like  that  from  out  your  countless  store  \" 
"  '   This  girl?'     What  girl?     No  girl  is  here!" 

Cried  yussuf  with  his  eyes  a  gleam  ; 
"  Now,  by  the  Prophet,  it  is  clear 

Our  friend  has  had  a  pleasant  dream  !" 
(And  then  it  seems  that  I  awoke, 

And  stared  around,  no  little  dazed 
At  finding  naught  of  what  I  spoke  : 

The  guests  sat  silent  and  amazed.) 

Then  Yussuf — of  all  mortal  men 
This  N  usauf  has  a  mocking  tongue  !— 

Stood  al  my  side,  anil  spnke  again  : 
"  0  Mirl/y.  1  too  once  was  young, 
With  nuuidolin  or  dulcimer 

I've  waited  many  a  midnight  through. 

Content  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  Her, 
And  have  my  turban  drenched  with  dew, 

Uy  llr  r  I  in. mii  s.inie  slim    Malay, 

Some  Andalusiafl  with  her  fan 
(For  1  have  traveled  in  my  day). 

Or  some  swart  beauty  of  Soudan. 
No  H.iMin-1  ide  WOI  I  to  fare 

I  III  1    11      '    shadowy  wine  mid  meat; 

N.i  phantom  tiKililei]  mil   i>|     >ii 

Had    pells  to  lure  me  to  her  feet. 
1 1  Mirtxy,  be  it  mMcrstood 

I  blame  you  not.     Your  sin  is  slight  r— 
You  lied  the  world  of  flesh  nnd  blood, 

And  loved  a  vision  of  the  night ' 
Swecler  than  mutlt  such  visions  be 

As  come  to  poets  when  they  sleep  ! 
1 brained  you   aw  fall  Nourmadee  t 

l-oto!  it  is  k  pearl  I  k*  p    " 

By  Allah,  but  bis  touch  was  true  1 

And  1  was  humbled  to  the  dust 
That  I  in  those  grave  merchants'  view 

Should  seem  a  thinjt  no  man  might  trust. 


For  he  of  creeping  things  is  least 

Who,  while  he  breaks  of  friendship  s  bread, 
Betrays  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
"  Good  friends,  I'm  not  that  man  !      I  said. 
'  O  Yussuf,  shut  not  Pardon's  gate  ! 

The  words  I  spake  I  nowise  meant. 
Who  holds  the  threads  of  Time  and  Fate 

Sends  dreams.     I  dreamt  the  dream  he  sent. 
I  am  as  one  that  from  a  trance 

Awakes  confused,  and  reasons  ill ; 
The  world  of  men  invites  his  glance, 

The  world  of  shadows  claims  him  still. 
I  see  those  lights  among  the  leaves, 

Yourselves  I  see,  sedate  and  wise, 
And  yet  some  finer  sense  perceives 

A  presence  that  eludes  the  eyes. 
Of  what  is  gone  there  seems  to  stay 

Some  subtlety,  to  mock  my  pains : 
So,  when  a  rose  is  borne  away,     _         > 

The  fragrance  of  the  rose  remains  ! ' 
Then  Yussuf  laughed,  Abdailah  leered, 

And  Melik  coughed  behind  his  hand, 
And  lean  Ben-Auda  stroked  his  beard 

As  who  should  say,  "  We  understand  ! 
And  though  the  fault  was  none  of  mine, 

As  I  explained  and  made  appear. 
Since  then  I've  not  been  asked  to  dine 

In  Yussuf  s  garden  at  Tangier. 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 
Farewell,  O  Hassem  !     Peace  be  thine  ! 

With  thee  and  thine  be  always  Peace  ! 
To  virtue  let  thy  steps  incline, 

And  may  thy  shadow  not  decrease  ! 
Get  wealth— wealth  makes  the  dullard's  jest 

Seem  witty  where  true  wit  falls  flat ; 
Do  good,  for  goodness  still  is  best — 

But  then  the  Koran  tells  thee  that. 
Know  Patience  here,  and  later  Bliss  ; 

Grow  wise,  trust  woman,  doubt  not  man ; 
And  when  thou  dinest  out— mark  this— 

Beware  of  wines  from  Ispahan  ! 

— December  Harper's. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  number  of  countries  in  which  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  now  enjoy  copyright  is  six,  Italy 
being  the  latest  (October  31st).  The  order  of  their 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  our  law  of  March  3, 
1891,  is  as  follows:  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium, 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Some  striking  illustrations  of  the  Horse  Show, 
drawn  by  Frederic  Remington,  are  published  in  the 
current  number  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co.  are  printing  the 
"Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  for  1892  in 
1,013  copies — 500  on  ordinary,  500  on  American 
hand-made  paper,  and  13  on  vellum — which  has  re- 
quired the  use  of  2,600  skins,  with  rubrics  printed  in 
red,  and  every  quality  of  books  valued  by  the  most 
fastidious  collectors.  The  price  is  to  be  $20  for  an 
ordinary  paper  copy.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  gave 
for  this  publication  $10,000  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  imme- 
diately "  Hermine's  Triumphs,"  a  story  for  girls 
and  boys,  by  the  popular  French  author,  Mme. 
Colomb. 

James  Payn  comments  on  a  strange  statement  re- 
garding Tennyson  in  this  wise  : 

"  It  is  strange,  indeed,  if,  as  the  biographer  of  Tennyson 
informs  us,  his  muse  was  stricken  barren  for  ten  years  in 
consequence  of  a  very  foolish  but  offensive  review.  That 
such  a  mind  could  have  been  influenced  by  such  a  cause 
appears  incredible,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  poet 
was  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  seems  never  afterward 
to  have  read  any  review  of  his  works  unless  it  was  war- 
ranted'sound.'  But  this  was  very  like  shutting  the  door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen.  Tennyson's  case  is  not,  indeed, 
peculiar.  Racine  used  to  say  that  ten  eulogies  of  his  books 
could  never  undo  the  harm  that  one  attack  inflicted  on  him. 
Pope  would  '  writhe  with  anguish  '  on  his  chair  when  he 
read  anything  disagreeable  about  his  poems,  though  he 
might  know  and  despise  his  adversary.  Ritson  died  mad 
in  consequence  of  adverse  criticism,  and  on  his  death-bed 
thought  himself  haunted  by  reviewers,  with  daggers  in 
their  hands  instead  of  paper-knives.  All  these  gentlemen 
could  have  avoided  their  troubles  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  not  reading  the  compositions  in  question." 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new  series  of  stories  will  be  en- 
titled "  In  a  Doctor's  Waiting-Room."  The  Book- 
man thinks  they  should  be  at  least  as  popular  as 
Samuel  Warren's  "  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the  late  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  has  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Newnes,  M.  P.,  the  proprietor  of  Tit-Bits  and 
the  Strand  Magazine,  as  editor  of  a  new  daily 
journal  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  old  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  Mr.  W. 
Hill,  and  other  members  of  the  old  literary  staff  of 
the  Pall  Mall  have  also,  it  is  understood,  transferred 
their  services. 

Fergus  Hume,  who  wrote  "The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab,"  has  a  new  novel  called  "  Aladdin  in 
London,"  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  soon 
have  ready. 

A  poem  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith), 
called  "  King  Poppy,  a  Fantasia,"  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Christmas  Harper  s  is 
as  follows : 

"  A  Christmas  Party,"  by  Constance  Fcnnimore  Wool- 
son  ;  "  Lord  Itatcman,"  with  five  illustrations  from  draw- 
ings by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  comment  by  Anne 
TliarUray  Kiidiie  ;  ■'  1  ,e  K<:veillon, "  bv  Ferdinand  Fabre  ; 
"A  New  Light  on  the  Chinese,"  by  henry  Burden  Mc- 
Dowell, with  illustrations  by  Theodore  Wores;  "Giles 
Corey,  Yeoman,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  ;  "  Some  Types  of 
the  Virgin,"  by  Theodore  Child,  with  eight  illustrations 
from  the  old  masters;  "  Trystc  Noel,"  by  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney;  "How  Lin  McLean  Went  East,"  by  Owen 
Wisler;  "Nourmadee,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich; 
■m  ii  \  Wife's  Ship,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner;  "  A  Cameo  and 
B  Pastel/'  by  Brander  Matthews;  "  Fan's  Mammy,"  by 
Eva  Wilder  M.(  rlasSOD  ;  "  Sonnet,"  bv  Julian  Hawthorne; 
"Do  Seek  Their  M.  a  From  <  lod,"  by  Charles  G.  D, 
Roberts ;  "  Pastels  in  Prose,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  ; 
Editor's  Study  and  Editor's  Drawer. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  in  one  convenient 
volume  the  choicest  selections  of  English  verse,  will 
be  able  to  do  so  on  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  an- 
thology. "  Three  Centuries  of  English  Love  Songs," 


edited  by  Ralph  Caine,  the  brother  of  Hall  Caine, 
author  of  ' '  The  Deemster,"  ' '  Capt'n  Davy's  Honey- 
moon," etc.  The  title  explains  the  book.  It  will  be 
presented  in  a  specially  bound  volume,  with  a  frontis- 
piece after  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"Green  Fields  and  Running  Brooks,"  a  new 
book  of  poems  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  was 
issued  on  December  ist. 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  well-known  novelist, 
arrived  in  this  country  November  15th  by  the  steam- 
ship Fulda,  from  Genoa,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years.  Mr.  Crawford  will  give  in  the  principal  cities 
during  the  winter  a  series  of  readings  from  his 
works. 

Mr.  Francis  Darwin  says,  concerning  his  father's 
method  of  work : 

"  It  was  his  habit  to  work  more  or  less  simultaneously  at 
several  subjects.  Experimental  work  was  often  carried  on 
as  a  refreshment  orvariety  while  books  involving  reason- 
ing and  the  marshaling  of  large  bodies  of  facts  were  being 
written." 

James  Russell  Lowell's  lectures  on  the  old  English 
dramatists,  as  revised  and  edited  by  Professor 
Norton,  will  be  published  in  book-form  early  in 
December  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  In  Gold  and  Silver,"  a  new  book  by  George  H. 
Ethvanger,  author  of  "  The  Garden's  Story"  and 
"  The  Story  of  my  House,"  is  to  be  published  imme- 
diately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  illustrated  by 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  and  W.  C. 
Green  ough. 

The  AthencBum  reports  that  that  very  occult  so- 
ciety known  in  fashionable  London  as  "  The  Souls  " 
intends  to  publish  a  paper,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
yet  decided  on,  though  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
calling  it  the  Petticoat.  The  Athenaum  goes  on  to 
say: 

It  will  appear  once  in  six  weeks,  and  the  first  number  will 
probably  be  ready  by  the  first  of  January.  The  contents 
will  be  political,  social,  literary,  and  satirical,  and  very 
much  "up  to  date."  The  contributors  will  be  chiefly 
members  ol  the  society,  but  a  few  outsiders  will  be  admit- 
ted. It  will  be  written  wholly  by  women.  Miss  M argot 
Tennant  will  be  the  editor.  Among  prominent  "souls "  are 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  Marchioness  of  Granby,  Lady 
Rayleigh,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  etc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel,  which  is  coming 
out,  in  this  country,  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Bazar, 
is  to  be,  it  is  reported,  entirely  rewritten  by  its 
author  before  being  published  in  book-form. 

A  new  novel  by  Paul  Lindau,  author  of  "  Lace," 
will  be  published  immediately  in  Appletons'  Town 
and  Country  Library.  The  title  is  "  Hanging  Moss," 
and  the  story  describes  certain  phases  of  social  life  in 
Berlin,  with  a  change  of  scene  to  this  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book. 

Of  Catulle  Mendes,  the  French  writer,  whose 
name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
collaborator  with  Amejlie  Rives  Chanler,  the  Critic 
gives  this  brief  sketch  : 

"  He  seems  to  belong  to  that  old-time  Bohemia  which 
flourishes  nowhere  as  it  does  in  Paris.  As  his  name  would 
suggest,  Mendes  is  of  Spanish  extraction,  but  he  belongs  to 
the  Hebrew  race.  He  is  said  to  'turn  out  highly  finished 
"  copy  "  more  quickly  than  any  modern  French  writer,  and, 
in  fact,  never  sits  down  to  his  work  until  the  pages  of  tie 
paper,  from  which  he  has  had  a  commission  for  a  short 
story  or  article,  are  going  to  press."  In  the  early  days  of 
his  career,  he  worked  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  name  in 
print  at  the  foot  of  an  article  or  story  ;  now  he  finds  more 
satisfaction  in  seeing  it  in  autograph  on  the  back  of  a 
check.  He  is  reputed  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  a  weekly  article  in  Gil  Bias,  not  to  mention  the 
larger  sums  he  receives  tor  his  stories.  M.  Mendes  is  de> 
senbed  as  fair,  with  '  long,  yellow  hair  and  pale-blue  eyes.' 
It  is  said,  furthermore,  that  be  is  never  seen  without  a  long 
pipe,  and  that  he  lives  '  entirely  in  literary  and  artistic 
Bohemia.'  " 

Mr.  Woodberry  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  Centenary  Edition  of  "Shelley's  Poetical 
Works,"  shortly  to  be  published  from  the  Riverside 
Press.  The  edition  will  have  a  fine  new  portrait  of 
Shelley,  engraved  by  Willcox. 

There  is  a  notable  poem  by  John  Hay  in  one  of 
the  December  magazines.  Hay  writes  all  too  rarely. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  pity  that  he  married  a  rich 
woman. 

The  sheriff  of  New  York  has  received  an  attach- 
ment for  five  thousand  dollars  against  property  in 
that  city  of  William  T.  Stead,  of  London,  publisher 
of  the  Review  of  Revicius,  in  favor  of  William  C. 
Gates,  his  business  manager.  Mr.  Stead  was  for- 
merly  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  he  does  not  know  which  was  his 
first  poem,  having  kept  no  record  of  it,  but  he  thinks 
it  was  some  one  of  the  translations  which  he  made  at 
school. 

"Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends"  will  soon  be 
published  through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  by  Mr. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  proposes  now  to  dis- 
miss Uncle  Remus  from  literary  service.  He  has 
been  a  very  distinct  and  interesting  figure  in  Ameri- 
can romance,  and  in  Mr.  Harris's  skillful  hands  he 
has  delighted  hosts  of  readers.  He  and  his  friends 
in  this  new  book  tell  many  amusing  stories,  and  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frost. 


New    Publications. 
"The  Gilded  Fly,"  a  political  satire  by   Harold 
Payne,  has  been  published  by  the  Price-McGill  Com- 
pany, St.   Paul ;  price,  50  cents  ;   for  sale  by    The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Roland's  Squire's,"  an  old  legend  of  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  has  been  retold  after  the  German  of 
Musaeus   by  Harriet    Pinckney  Huse,  and   is  pub. 
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lished  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  How  to  Teach  Writing,"  a  manual  of  penman- 
ship designed  to  accompany  Appletons"  standard 
copy-books,  has  been  prepared  by  Lyman  D.  Smith, 
and  is  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Maid  Marion  and  Robin  Hood,"  by  J.  E.  Mud- 
dock,  is  a  novel  founded  on  the  old  story  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  gracefully  told  and  carefully  recon- 
structing the  life  of  the  time.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mary  Halleck  Foote's  story  of  "The  Chosen 
Valley,"  after  running  its  course  as  a  magazine 
serial,  has  been  issued  in  book-form.  It  is  a  West- 
ern story,  strong  in  plot,  clever  in  characterization, 
and  possessing  a  distinct  literary  charm.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Pictures  from  Roman  Life  and  Story,"  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Church,  is  an  admirable  book  for  "  side- read- 
ing" by  students  of  school  histories  of  Rome.  The 
author  has  written  several  books  in  the  same  vein, 
and  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  chosen  field.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Playthings  and  Parodies  "  is  the  latest  volume  of 
"the  new  humor"  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Barry  Pain,  and  the  obligation  is  a  light  "one.  It 
contains  parodies  of  English  writers  from  Spenser  to 
Kipling  and  trifling  sketches  of  other  kinds.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Winterborough,"  by  Eliza  Orne  White,  author 
of  "Miss  Brooks,"  is  a  story  of  life  in  a  New 
Hampshire  village,  told  with  an  art  in  which  sym- 
pathy for  the  foibles  of  her  characters  has  not 
dimmed  her  perception  of  their  amusing  qualities. 
The  conversations  are  particularly  good.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Professor  Adams  S.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  has  written 
a  new  text-book,  entitled  "The  Foundations  of 
Rhetoric,"  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind — brief,  un- 
mistakable in  meaning,  and  provided  with  many 
examples  that  impress  on  the  student's  mind  the  rules 
he  learns  and  how  to  use  them.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Edwin 
Checkley's  "  Natural  Method  of  Physical  Training  " 
has  been  issued.  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its 
kind,  and  any  one  who  is  not  physically  disabled  may 
become  a  well-developed  and  healthy  man  or  woman 
by  following  its  instructions.     Published  by  William 

C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

A  volume  of  pleasant  little  papers  on  literary  topics 
consists  of  Agnes  Repplier's  "  Essays  in  Miniature." 
There  are  fifteen  of  them  in  all,  among  which  may 
be  cited  "Conversation  in  Novels,"  "A  Short  De- 
fense of  Villains,"  "  Humors  of  Gastronomy,"  "The 
Charm  of  the  Familiar."  "Battle  of  the  Babies," 
etc.  Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  & 
Co. 

A  young  newspaper  man  who  wants  to  reform  so- 
ciety generally  is  the  hero  of  "  Roland  Graeme  : 
Knight,"  a  novel  of  American  life,  by  Agnes  Maule 
Machar.  The  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
quality  of  true  Christianity,  and  similar  questions 
are  discussed  cleverly,  but  the  author  has  not  suffi- 
ciently learned  what  not  to  say  to  be  a  successful 
novelist.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"The  Story  of  Columbus,"  by  Elizabeth  Eggleston 
Seelye,  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  entitled 
Delights  of  History,  edited  by  Edward  Eggleston. 
Mrs.  Seelye  has  written  an  interesting  narrative, 
though  she  is  by  no  means  a  hero-worshiper,  and  her 
sister's  illustrations,  together  with  the  handsome 
mechanical  work  expended  on  the  book,  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  new  biography.     Published  by 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75  ;  for 
sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.  and  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Along  a  Florida  Reef,"  by  Charles  F.  Holder,  is 
an  account  of  a  cruise  along  the  coral  reef  that  ex- 
tends into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Flondan 
peninsula.  The  persons  who  make  the  cruise  in  the 
story  are  imaginary,  but  the  author  made  such  a  trip 
when  a  boy,  in  company  with  a  noted  naturalist. 
His  accounts  of  the  strange  inhabitants  of  sea,  earth, 
and  air  in  those  regions  are  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive for  young  readers.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris"  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  translation  of  Emile  Souvestre's  "  Un 
Philosophe  sous  les  Toils."  This  charming  account 
of  the  struggle  made  by  a  man  of  genius  to  be  happy 
in  spite  of  poverty,  and  of  the  success  that  crowned 
his  efforts,  is  to-day  as  pleasant  a  companion  for 
one's  idle  moments  as  if  it  had  been  written  yester- 
day, instead  of  forty-odd  years  ago,  and  the  illustra- 
tions by  Jean  Claude  are  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  text.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  New 


York  ;  price.  51.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  The  Assassination  of  Lincoln  :  A  History  of  the 
Great  Conspiracy,"  by  General  T.  M.  Harris,  a 
member  of  the  military  commission  that  tried  the 
conspirators,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  tragedy  of  April  14,  1865,  as 
shown  in  the  military  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  a 
review  of  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt,  with  Judge- 
Advocate  Bingham's  argument  in  full  and  General 
Henry  L.  Burnett's  account  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Judge  Holt.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Citizen  Company,  Boston. 

"Afloat  and  Ashore  on  the  Mediterranean,"  by 
Lee  Meriwether — who  wrote  "A  Tramp  Trip;  or, 
Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day  "  some  three  or  four 
years  ago — is  an  account  of  the  author's  cruise  on  that 
great  sea  to  see  whose  shores  is,  according  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  the  object  of  all  traveling.  In  our  day  there 
is  more  to  see  than  Dr.  Johnson  dreamed  of  in  all 
his  philosophy  ;  but  not  every  nook  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  yet  accessible  to  ordinary  tourists,  and  Mr. 
Meriwether  describes  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
and  of  the  iEgean  Islands  that  few  travelers  have 
visited,  unless  they  went  as  he  did,  in  a  private  yacht. 
The  illustrations  are  from  the  author's  photographs. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Moltke :  His  Life  and  Character  Sketched  in 
Journals,  Letters,  Memoirs,  a  Novel,  and  Auto- 
biographical Notes,"  translated  by  Mary  Herms,  is  a 
third  volume  on  the  great  German  general,  uniform 
with  the  "  Letters  to  Mother  and  Brothers"  and  the 
"  Franco-German  War."  It  begins  with  a  short 
family  history,  his  father's  memoirs,  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  life  of  his  father  ;  and  then  come  a  great 
quantity  of  extracts  from  his  letters,  journals,  and 
autobiographical  notes,  and  from  "  The  Two 
Friends,"  a  tale  in  which  he,  a  man  of  twenty-eight, 
painted  himself  true  to  life.  The  volume  is  a  hand- 
some octavo,  and  contains  many  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  copied  from  Moltke's  own  drawings. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Prose  Idyls,'  by  John  Albee,  is  a  volume  of 
"pastels  in  prose,"  which  seem  to  be  a  later  fad 
among  the  writers  than  is  the  short  story.  Few  have 
tried  their  hands  at  the  new  literary  form  with  great 
success.  The  Harpers'  volume  of  "pastels,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  set  the  fashion,  but  the  best 
English  "pastels"  had  been  written  months  before 


by  Olive  Schreiner  in  her  African  home.  The 
"  etchings "  in  Short  Stories  have  often  been 
"pastels,"  but  they  have  the  harshness  and  crudity 
of  a  flash-light  photograph.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has 
come  nearer  the  ideal,  but  her  work  is  not  perfection. 
These  "  Prose  Idyls"  of  John  Albee's  are  very  un- 
even in  merit,  some  being  light  and  fairly  graceful 
while  others  are  dull  and  mechanical.  They  are 
worth  looking  over,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
models.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Armies  of  To- Day"  is  a  book  that  will  be 
read  with  appreciation  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  unstable  condition  of  European  politics  and  in 
the  military  equipments  which  European  nations 
must  maintain.  Each  army  is  described  by  one 
whose  official  connection  gives  him  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  exact  and  complete  informa- 
tion ;  the  illustrations  are  by  Caton  Woodville,  Thure 
de  Thrulstrup,  R.  F.  Zogbaum.  and  Frederic  Rem- 
ington— who  are  far  and  away  the  best  living  drafts- 
men in  this  line,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Edouard  Detaille.  The  full  list  of  articles  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Army  of  the  United  States,"  by  General 
Wesley  Merritt ;  "The  Standing  Army  of  Great 
Britain,"  by  General  Viscount  Wolseley ;  "The 
German  Army,"  by  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Exner ; 
"The  French  Army,"  by  General  Lewal ;  "The 
Russian  Army,"  by  a  Russian  general ;  "  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,"  by  General  Baron  von  Kuhn  ; 
"The  Italian  Army,"  by  G.  Goiran.  General  Staff 
Colonel;  "The  Mexican  Army,"  by  Thomas  A. 
Janvier;  and  an  appendix  on  "The  Military  Situa- 
tion in  Europe,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Exner.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  price, 
53.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


Dorflinger's  American  Cat  Glass 

Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.  Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Gifts.  Genuine 
pieces  have  trade -mark  label. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Gold  Spectacles  and 
Eye-Glasses  for  the  old  folks.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD 


VOL.    1.     AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND   MEMOIRS,  1801-1846, 

Senator  and  Governor  of  New  York. 

Vol.  2.     1846-1861.     Vol.  3.     1861-1872,  AT  WASHINGTON, 

Senator  and   Secretary  of  State  ;   Lincoln  and  Johnson's  Administrations. 

By  FREDERICK  W.  SEWARD. 

Three  Octavo  Volumes,  2,100  pages,  117  portraits  and  Illustrations.     Price  per  volume,  delivered,  expre  s 

paid,  Cloth,  $3.75  ;  Sheep,  54,50  ;  Half-Morocco,  $5.00.     Specimen  pages  mailed  on  request. 

DERBY  &  MILLER,  Publishers,  No.  149  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  HISTORY  COMPANY,  San  Franxisco. 
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A  CHRISTMAS   PARTY.      A  Story.     By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.     With  2 

Illustrations  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
LORD    BATEMAN.      A  Ballad.    With  5  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackerav.     Comment  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 
LE    REVEILLON.      A  Christmas  Tale.     By  Ferdinand  Fabre.     With  6  Illustrations 

by  George  Rulw 
A   NEW    LIGHT  ON  THE   CHINESE.      By  Henry  Buboes  McDoweu.     With 

10  Illustrations  by  Theodore  Works. 
GILES   COREY,  YEOMAN.      A  Play.     By  Mary  E .  Wilkiks.    With  4  Illustrations 

by  Howard  Pvle. 
SOME    TYPES    OF    THE    VIRGIN.      By  Theodore  Child.     With  S  Illustrations 

from  the  Old  Masters. 
TRYSTE   NOEL.      A  Christmas  Carol.     By  Louise  Imogen  Guinev.     Illustrated  by  F. 

V.  Du  Momd. 
HOW    LIN    MCLEAN   WENT    EAST.      A   Story.     By   Owen    W.ster.     With   4 

Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedlev. 
NOURMADEE.      A  Poem.     By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     With  4  Illustrations  by  H. 

Sidd"ns  Mowbray. 
CRAZY   WIFE'S   SHIP.      A  Sketch.  By  H.  C.  Bunker.  With  frontispiece  Illustration 

by  E.  A.  Abrey. 
A    CAHEO   AND  A    PASTEL.      By  Brander  Matthews. 

FAN'S   MAMMY.     By  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson.    With  6  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
SONNET.      By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
DO    SEEK    THEIR    MEAT    FROM    OOD.      A    Sketch.      By    Charles    G.    D. 

Roberts.     Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 
PASTELS  IN  PROSE.      By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Editor  ?  Study  and  Editor  s  Drawer,  both  Illustrated. 

Subscription  Price,  54  00  a  Year. 


Published  by  HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  New  York. 


TO    EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AVER'S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.    It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


HOUCHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


At  Sundown. 

A  beautiful  book,  containing;  the  last  poems  of 
John  Greenteaf  Whittier.  With  a  portrait  and 
eight  photogravures  from  designs  by  E.  H.  Gar- 
rett. Bound  in  white  and  gold.  i6mo,  gilt 
top,  $1.50. 

The  Old  English  Dramatists. 

A  book  of  delightful  lectures  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University.  Uniform  with 
Riverside  Lowell,  also  in  fancy  binding.  $1.25. 

Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  George 
E.  Woodberry,  Professor  o'f  Literature  in  Co- 
lumbia College.  Centenary  Edition.  From  new 
plates,  and  more  nearly  complete  and  everyway 
desirable  than  any  library  edition  of  Shelley  here- 
tofore published.  With  a  new  portrait.  4  vols., 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $7.00. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Rome. 

By  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  author  of  "Ancient  Rome 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discoveries,"  giving  the 
results  of  archaeological  researches  relating  to  the 
first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  Rome  of  the  Cassars  into 
the  Capital  of  Christendom.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  In  Roman  binding,  with  a  slip 
cover.     1  vol.,  square  8vo,  $6.00. 

Uncle     Remus    and     his 
Friends. 

A  new  and  concluding  book  of  "  Uncle  Remus" 
stories,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  With  12 
excellent  full-page  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
i2mo,  51.50. 

The  Story  of  Mary  Washing- 
ton. 

A  book  of  new  and  very  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  mother  of  Washington,  bv  Mary 
Virginia  Terhune  ("  Marion  Harland")."  With 
a  portrait  and  eight  illustrations.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

Aladdin  in  London. 

A  story  of  marvel,  magic,  and  the  powers  of  a 
mysterious  ring,  by  Fergus  Hume,  author  of  the 
very  popular  story.  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
Cab."     i6mo,  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  a  Child. 

A  charming  story  of  child  life  and  character,  but 
not  written  for  children,  by  Margaret  Deland, 
author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  "The  Old 
Garden,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

A  Book  of  Famous  Verse. 

A  delightful  volume,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  British  and  American  poems.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Agnes  Repplier,  author 
of  "Books  and  Men"  and  "Points  of  View." 
i6mo,  tastefuliy  bound,  full  gilt.  $1.2^  ;  also  in 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,  75  cents. 


Japan 


In  History,  Folk-Lore,  and  Art. 

A  book  full  of  interesting  information  for  voung 
people  about  a  peculiarly  interesting  country 
and  people,  by  William' Elliot  Griffis.  D.  D., 
author  of  "The  Mikado's  Empire,"  "The  Lily 
among  Thorns,"  etc.  In  Riverside  Library  for 
Young  People.     i6mo,  75  cents. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


PLAYS 


Dlalojraes,  Speakers,  for  Scboot, 
Club  and  Parlor.  CatatOKoe  freeu 
T    S.  OtHISOH,  Pub'tdber,    CoJcagO. 


Wf)ntPri      Wide-awake  workers  everywhere    for 

*w   ****  ^vW   "SHEPp'spHOTOGRAPHSoftheW'uRi  D"; 

the  greatest  book  on  earth;  costing  $100,000;  retail  at  $3.35, 
0  It  rt  ft  ft '  ft  ca5'1  or  mstaUments  '>  mammoth  tllus- 
\nPnn  C  trated  circulars  and  terms  free;  daily 
W||w|J|J  V*  output  over  1500  volumes.  Agents  wild 
with  success.  Mr.  Tun?.  L.  Martin,  Centreville,  Texas, 
cleared  S711 'nQL      «  K       Wooster,  O.,  $33 

40     minutes; 
Ho 

magnificentoutfitonly^i.oo.  Books  ,  . 
on^credit.  Freight  paid.  Address  (if  I  : 
GlobeBiblePubU8htngCo.u'    l 

733  Chestnut  St.,.Phila.,  Pa.,  or  35S  D  e 


wiui  success.     -»ir.   iHns.  l.  .martin,  »„entrei 
cleared  $71'  in  fli         .      -«„-.-,  U  **  Woo! 

^^Photographs?.* 

abd  Madison,  Lyons,  N.  Y\,  $iot  in  7  hi^r 
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The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  gave  their 
first  cotillion  of  this  season  on  Friday  evening,  and 
it  was  quite  the  brilliant  success  that  was  anticipated. 
The  large  hall  appeared  bright  and  attractive  with  its 
decoration  of  fancifully  colored  streamers,  banners, 
and  lanterns,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  new 
canvas  of  snowy  whiteness.  Upon  the  stage,  amid  a 
decoration  of  chrysan  them  urns  and  tropical  plants, 
was  the  Hungarian  Orchestra,  which  played  excel- 
lently throughout  the  evening.  A  special  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  which  was  played  with  organ  accompan- 
iment. The  attendance  was  large,  and  naturally  all 
of  the  fair  sex  appeared  in  their  newest  and  most 
fetching  gowns.  The  cotillion  was  commenced  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  the  figures  introduced  were 
all  quite  simple  and  familiar  to  most  of  the  dancers. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  was  the  leader,  and  he  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  His 
partner  was  Mrs.  William  H.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  cotillion  terminated  for  a  while, 
and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  in  the  spacious 
dining-hall,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  Mr. 
Greenway.  the  manager  of  the  club,  had  had  new 
burlap  laid  on  the  stone  floor.  After  supper,  dancing 
was  resumed  until  two  o'clock,  and  then  the  ball  was 
over.  It  was  a  very  successlul  affair  in  every  way 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  cotillion  were  : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Lllicott.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Quilian,  Mrs. 
George  P.  Boyd,  Mrs.  V.  H.  Beaver,  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne, 
Mrs.Bastl  Heathcote,  Mrs.  I.  Downey  Harvev,  Mrs.  A. 
t.  Wood,  Mrs.  J.  K.  K.  XuttaJl,  Miss  Archer,  Miss 
Alice  Ames,  Miss  ^ulia  Bowen,  Miss  Childs,  Miss 
Jessie     I  5     Josephine     Cone,     Miss     Kate 

:.  Miss  Emily  Cardan.  Miss  Cunningham,  Miss 
Carroll,  Miss  Jennie  Caiherwood,  Miss  Juliet  Conner,  Miss 
Edith  M.  Conner,  Miss  Dibble,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond, 
Miss  Mac  Dimond,  Miss  Delmas,  Miss  Josephine  Delmas, 
MUs  Mamie  Iteming,  Miss  Fanny  Grant,  Miss  Graham, 
Miss  Hattie  Graham,  Miss  Harrington,  Miss  XelHe 
Hillyer.  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss  Hooper,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Myra  Lord,  Miss 
Fanny  Loughborough,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen.  Miss  Hilda 
MacdanaJd,  Miss  Alice  Men-;,-,  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Mc- 
Pherson.  Miss  Charlotte  Moulder,  MUs  McNutt,  Miss 
Adele  Perrin.  Miss  Helen  Perrin.  Miss  Frances  Pierce, 
Miss  Pringle,  Miss  Ruger.  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Miss  May 
Scott,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood,  Miss  Bessie 
Shrevt.-.  Miss  Tompkins,  Miss  1.  W.  Tompkins,  Miss  Cecilia 
Tobin,  Miss  Faxiny  Wilcox,  Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  Miss 
Dodge,  Miss  Jennie  Dodge,  Miss  Furth,  Miss  Marie  Zane, 
Mr.  ^Edward  H.  Sheldon.  Mr.  F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Shaiv,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffmann,  Mr.  Lawrence  Scott,  Mr. 
W.  S.  McMurtry,  Mr.  Sidney  Ashe,  Mr.  Macdonald 
Burns,  Mr.  Maxwell  McXutt,  Mr.  Worthiogton  Ames,  Mr. 
Ogden  Hoffmann,  Mr.  R.  L.Coleman,  Mr.  H.  B.  Pringle, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Berry.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  F.  L.  Chveo, 
Mr.  Frank  McM.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  George  Loughborough, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  C.  F.  Grant.  Mr.  L.  S.  Adam?,  Mr. 
William  McPherson.  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Madison.  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee.  Mr.  G.  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Jesse 
E.  Godlcy,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Lough- 
borough. Mr.  1.  W.  Wilson.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Tompkins,  Mr.  Basil  Rickctts,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilcox, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Beaver,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bowers,  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne, 
Mr.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  Paul  R. 

iarboe.  Mr,  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Leonard  E.  Chenery. 
Ir.  Webster  Jones.  Mr.  Brooks  lones,  Mr.  C.  C.  Reeve, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Burgdori",  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin, 
U.  S.  X.,  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Benjamin,  U.S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Poundstone.  U.  S.  X.,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox.  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  U.  S.  A„  Lieutenant  C.  P. 
Sommerall,  U.  S.  A..  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  F.  Flagler.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  W.  G. 
Haan.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  Lockwood.  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  G.  W.  S.  Stevens.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Lewis 
Clark,  U.  S.  X..  Captain  A.  E.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  B.  W. 
Brown,  V.  5.  X.  , 

The  on-lookers  and  rovers  included  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
D.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidnev  B.  Gushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
$as  Dick, -Mr.  and  Mrs.JohnE.de  Ruytcr,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Deuprey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forrnan,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Holman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camillo 
Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McEean,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  A.  Talbot, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Talbot.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden 
Thornton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tatum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F 
W.  Tallam.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs,  Count  and  Count- 
ess Festetics,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  U.  S. 
X.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bcvcrlv  MacMonagle,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W 

F.  McNntt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wood.  U.  S.  A..  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Mrs. 
Clara  L.  Catherwood,  Mrs.  John  Currev,  Mrs.  D  M 
Delmas.  Mrs.   R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Webster   lones.  Mrs    X 

G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  [.  H.  lx>rd,  Mrs.  A.H.Loughborough, 
His.  Henry  Schmiedell,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith.  Mrs.  A  H 
Voorhks,  General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr  George 
D.  Boyd.  Mr.  C.  de  Guigne,  Mr.  William  H.  Ellicott,  Mr 
L.  S.  Vassault,  General  W.  M.  Graham,  USA  Mr 
Ward  McAlli-ter. 

The  strangers,  or  visitors  from  other  cities,  who 
were  present  were  : 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  William   H.   Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  Miss 

Archer,  of  New  York,  Mums  Dodge,  of  Boston.  Miss  Alice 

)l  Seattle,  Mr.  C.  C.  Wctmorc.  of  New  York.  Mr 

Robinson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and   Lieutenant  A.   P   Xib- 

lack,  V.  S.  X. 

The  arrangements  are.  now  so  well  advanced  that 
something  may  be  said  of  the  second  cotillion,  which 
will  take  place  on  Friday  evening.  December  23d. 
It  will  be  a  fancy  dres*.  leap  year  cotillion,  led  by 
n-lie  Hager.  assisted  by  Miss  McNutt  and 
ly  Maynard.  It  is  an  imperative  order  that 
all  gentlemen  who  dance  shall  wear  knee-breeches 
and    have    their  hair   powdered,    and    lady  dancers 

v  officers 
arc  requested  to  appear  in  uniform.  If  gentlemen 
uill  *.;(r  f.incy  drest  it  is  preferred.  The  ladies  are 
urgently  requested  to  en^a^e  their  partners  imme- 
diately, a,  ruics  uill  be  rinidlv 
enfor. 

The  Ames-McCutchen  Tea. 
One  of  the  prettiest  affairs  of  the  season  was  the 
tea  given  last  Saturday  by  Mrs.  1'dham  \\\ 
Ames  and  Mrs.  K.J.  McCutchen.  at  the  home  of  the 
former  on  Taylor  Street.  The  affair  served  to  intra- 
duce  Mill  Alice  McCutchen  inlo  society  circles,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  called  to  greet 
her.      The  hOftUKS  and  the  debutante  were  assisted 

Nuu-  M  -in.  Miss 

Kate  Clement,  of  Oakland,  and  the  Misses  Dodge, 
of  Boston,  who  are  visititig  here.     They  were  all  ex- 
quisitely  Rowned  and  entertained  the  callers  charm- 
ingly.    The  rooms  were  brilltantlv  illuminated  and 
!ii  holly  bcrrir 
■. hrysanthemums.  ferns,  and  trailing  vines. 
Hungarian  Orchestra  played  during  the  hours 
reception,  which  were  from  five  until   eight 
•  d  refreshment!  were  served.     The  affair 


was  so  pleasant  in  every  way  that  there  was  a  de- 
lightful aftermath  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  dancing-party 
which  did  not  end  until  midnight.  This  was,  of 
course,  participated  in  by  the  younger  element  only. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  and  Miss  Aileen  Ivers  are  at  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  up 
their  idea  of  passing  the  winter  in  Paris  and  returned  to 
New  York  last  Tuesday.  They  will  remain  there  during 
the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  are  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, in  New  York  city,  having  returned  from  their 
European  tour. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  at  the  Holland  House,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  is  in  New  York  city  and  is  stay- 
ing at  the  Hoiel  Brunswick. 

Miss  Cora  Wallace  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Karl  Kellogg  is  staying  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  are  at  the  Hotel  Hol- 
land, in  New  York  city. 

Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Voorhies,  who  have  been  travel- 
ing extensively  in  Europe  for  several  months,  have  returned 
to  New  York,  and  are  visiting  friends  there.  They  will  re- 
main East  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Pho:be  Hearst  is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Magee  are  at  the  Hotel  Grande  Eretagne,  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Miss  Lizzie  Ship- 
man,  Master  Rex  Dickinson,  Major  Charles  T.  Stanley, 
Lieutenant  Frank  Warren,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Cutler  Bonestell,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  returned  on 
the  yacht  Aggie  last  Monday  from  a  five  days'  ouringamong 
the  Sacramento  River  sloughs,  where  ihey  were  duck 
shooting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Lugsdin  and  the  Misses  Lugsdin  will 
leave  this  evening  on  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin, 
of  Oroville,  will  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few  days  and  will  be 
away  several  weeks. 

Miss  Marie  Williams,  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Williams, 
who  ba^  been  confined  to  her  home  for  several  weeks  by  a 
sprained  ankle,  is  improving  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  able 
to  be  out. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  will  soon 
leave  to  pass  a  month  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
friends  in  Stockton. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis  leaves  on  the  eleventh  of  this  month  to 
join  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  the  artist,  in  Paris. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  nee  Monteverde,  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  will  receive  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  in  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boole,  Jr.,  are  residing  at  600 
Bush  Street,  and  will  receive  on  Mondays. 

Misses  Florence  and  Lillian  Reed  have  returned  from  the 
East,  and  are  occupying  their  new  home,  1624  Jackson 
Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  is  visiting  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick 
at  her  ranch  near  BakersfJeld. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  about  six  months  in  San  Rafael. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nichols  nave  returned  from  their 
visit  to  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry  and  the  Misses  Estelle  and  Bertha 
Simpson  left  New  York  a  week  ago  on  the  Fiilda  for 
Genoa,  Italy. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis,  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
wfll  remain  in  their  cottage  at  San  Rafael  most  of  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  has  recovered  from  his  recent  severe 
illness. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  will  return  from  Central  America  in 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F>.  N.  Walter  will  return  from  Europe  in 
January. 

Mr,  A.  A.  Son  will  soon  leave  for  New  York  city,  and 
will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  returned  fromher  European  trip  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harrington,  who  has  been  passing  a  couple 
of  months  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  will  return 
to  the  dry  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  Claude  T.  Hamilton  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
Eastern  tour. 
Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Le  Count  returned   from  his  Eastern  trip  last 
Monday. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  thirtieth 
annua]  Thanksgiving  ball  of  the  Laurel  House,  in  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Campbell  are  in  San  Diego,  and  will 
visit  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  before  returning  home. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving  has  gone  south  to  pass  a  few  weeks 
in  Los  Angeles.  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino. 

Miss  .-Mice  Mullins  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Miss  Grace  M.  Sp*ncer  in  San  Tose. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  are  residing 
at  816  Sutter  Street. 

Miss  Failing,  of  SeatUe,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Holman. 

Miss  Josephine  Cone  came  down  from  Red  Bluff  to  attend 
the  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Horton.of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  here  on  a  visit 
10  her  mother,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bunker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Waller  and  family,  who  are  now  in 
Pans,  will  return  from  Europe  next  spring.  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard.  who  have  been  passing  the  week  in  Boston,  are 
now  en  route  to  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Martin  Kcgcnsbuiver  is  making  a  brief  visit  to  New 
York  city. 

Mi  and  Mrv.  1  rank  P.  Moulton  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  several  months  at  their  villa  near  May- 
field. 

Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  E.  r .  Preston,  and  Mr.  Will. 
tam  S.  Kntlc  have  returned  from  a  week's  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  Stale. 

Mr.  urn]    Mrs    A.  G.  Uooth   have  removed  to  the  Palace 

rre  thev  will  remain  during  the  winter. 
Colonel  Isaac    Prumbo  has  gone  East,  and  will  be  away 
■  cks.  ' 

Mr.  T.  H.  Go<«Jm;m  will  return  from  New  York  in  a 
:      ■ 

!  J  the  Palace  Hotel 

for  the  winter. 

ridge  baa  gone  i„  San   Diego,  and 

will  be  aw  , 

Mr.  arid   Mrs.    A.    1..    Ttlbbf  are    at    ihc    Palace    Hotel 

where  Um 

Joseph   L.  Anner  will  return    to   GuAte- 
r  Sth.     TTiey  will  receive  their  friends  on 

Miturday  and  Sunday  evenings  at  ifin  Po<.i  Street 

Warren  D.  Clark,  nft  Hopkins  arc  re- 

T,The   M.l,M"   Dodfie.  of  Boatorii  an.   thc  gues(s  of  Mnj 

J  dham  \\  .  Ames,  at  her  home  on  Taylor  Str-x-t. 


.  rs— Lorgnettes  in  tor- 
toisc-shcll  and  silver,  with  drains.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  642   Market  Street.  Chronicle  Building. 


,  —  J-  w-  CWUIAMY,  25   Kearnv  Street,   dis. 
plays  the  moM  fashionable  underwear  and  hi 


Finest  oyiters  in  all  ttyles,  Swain  s,  313  Sutter  St. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal   notes  relative   to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Commodore  Joseph  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N\,  now  in  command 
of  the  Washington  navy- yard,  will  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron 
on  January  1,  1893.  Commodore  Skerrett  and  famDy  will 
arrive  here  about  December  22d,  and  Admiral  Brown  will 
leave  for  the  East  about  the  middle  of  January.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  will  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  C.  Pendleton,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  duty  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  and 
ordered  to  special  duty  connected  with  the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  awaiting  orders  for 
duty  on  the  Monterey. 

Passed -Assistant  Engineer  Howard  Gage,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Michigan,  and  ordered  to  the  Union 
Iron  Works  for  duty  as  assistant  to  the  inspector  of  the 
machinery  of  the  M^onterey. 

Passed-Assistant  Engineer  G.  D.  Strickland,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Ranger, 

Lieutenant  A.  N.  Hall,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Franklin  and  ordered  to  the  Monocacy  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron.     He  will  leave  here  December  24th. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  U.  S.  N..  is  awaiting  orders  for  duty 
on  the  Monterey. 

Colonel  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Assistant  Surgeon -General, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Whipple  Barracks,  A.  T.,  on  official 
business. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  gone  to  Three  Rivers,  Cah,  on  an  official  visit. 


USE    ONLY 


Pommcry  Sec. 
(Illustrated  London  News.) 
The  firm  of  Veuve  Porumery  fils  &  Co.  now  con- 
sists of  the  following  members:  Louis  Pommerv, 
Henry  Vasnier,  the  experienced  directeur,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac.  It  is  owing  to  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  the  management  to  produce  a  high- 
grade  champagne  of  uniform  qualitv,  regardless  of 
cost,  that  Pommery  Sec  occupies  the  elevated  posi- 
tion it  now  holds  among  connoisseurs,  prominent 
among  whom  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


From  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
1213  Sutter  Street.  November  25,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly,  through 
the  Argonaut,    return     the   sincere   thanks    of   the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  for  the  generous  donation 
of  fifty  dollars  received  from  "  M.  R.  — M.  F."     For 
the  very  kind  appeal  which  the  Argonaut  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Mission  please  accept  our  gratitude. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mary  Eldridge  Buckingham. 

San  Francisco,  November  28,  1892. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  young  ladies  of  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  desire  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  kind  appeal,  made  for  Thanksgiving,  in 
their  behalf,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  met  with  a 
most  generous  response.  Very  gratefully  yours, 
Phenie  Armer,  Secretary. 


Don't    become    constipated. 
Pills. 


Take    Beecham's 


—  The  holidays  will  soon  be  here,  and 
already  the  world  of  shops  and  shoppers  is  becoming 
bright  and  merry.  As  usual.  The  Maze  is  ahead  of 
its  competitors,  and  will  be  open  evenings  as  well  as 
all  day  long  for  the  holiday  trade,  commencing  on 
Monday  night,  December  5th,  and  until  the  famous 
"night  before  Christmas,"  when  people  are  making 
their  very  last  purchases.  The  Maze  is  the  place  to 
go  for  holiday  goods  of  all  kinds.  It  is  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  at  Market  and  Taylor  Streets, 
and,  being  a  modern  department  store,  it  has  for 
sale  every  possible  article,  from  toys  of  every  imagi- 
nable and  unimaginable  kind  and  price  to  tie  latest 
in  Paris  bonnets  or  the  best  household  utensils, 
carpets,  porcelains,  etc.  You  can  get  anything  you 
want  at  The  Maze. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE*  ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

■"BEFORE   THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    1803/ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT! 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


DR.  A.  LILIEXCRATVTZ 

Has  returned  from  hi*  European  trip  and  is 
located  at 

ROOMS    28,    29,    and    30, 
819    MARKET    STREET, 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnisher  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AXD    DANCE. 


Address:  MK.  VALENTINE  Hl'BER, 

Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra. 

Care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


COODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


What  Every  Eady  Should  Know. 

Who  is  the   most   artistic    ladies'   hair  -  dresser  ?  I 
Strozyn5ki !     Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.     See  the  latest — Lillian  ' 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Steozymski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  yon.  perfectly  dry. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


R.  H.  Pease, 
S.  M.  Run-von, 


A'-enls, 
S.  F. 


and  579  MAKKJET  STKEET. 


Hints  for  the  Holidays 


r^"- 


A  piece  of  furniture — use,  beauty,  and  durabilitv 
combined — there's  the  ideal  offering  as  a  Christmas 
gift.      Better  than  anything  else. 


Send  for  "HINTS  ON   HOME  FURNISHING." 
Sixty  Pages.     Illustrated. 


California  Furniture  Company, 
(n.  p.  cole  &  co.)  1 1 7-1 23  Gear)'  Street. 


December  5,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Hellraan-Wright  Wedding. 
A  very  quiet  wedding  took  place  in  Grace  Church 
at  noon  last  Saturday,  when  Miss  Roberta  E.  Lee 
Wright,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Selden  S. 
Wnght,  was  married  to  Mr.  George  H.  Hellman,  of 
Hellman  Bros.  &  Co.  The  young  couple  are  well 
known  in  society  and  musical  circles,  the  bride  be- 
ing one  of  the  two  original  organizers  of  the  Satur- 
day Morning  Orchestra.  A  number  of  intimate 
friends  of  the  two  families  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute.  There 
were  no  attendants,  except  the  groom's  brother,  Mr. 
Richard  Hellman,  who  acted  as  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hellman  are  now  occupying  their  new  home  in 
Alameda,  where  thev  will  henceforth  reside. 


The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  School  for  Scandal  held  its  second  meeting 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Williams,  1825  Octavia  Street,  and  the 
hundred  or  more  guests  who  were  present  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  one  of  the  jolliest  affairs  of  the  sea- 
son. This  time  the  entertainment  was  held  in  the 
large  dining-room,  and  it  was  musical  in  character. 
Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Miss  Maude  Berry,  and  Miss 
Juliet  Conner  each  sang  solos  that  won  unstinted  ap- 
plause and  encores,  and  the  instrumental  numbers 
were  by  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cosmo  Mor- 
|  gan,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Touillon  all  of  whom  are  accom- 
plished pianists.  As  a  finale  there  was  a  sunflower 
song,  and  it  was  quite  unique.  Miss  Mollie  Hutchin- 
son had  painted  a  scene  with  a  house  at  one  side  and 
a  garden  adjacent  where  sunflowers  bloomed  and 
nodded  in  the  breezes.  In  the  centre  of  each  sun- 
flower appeared  the  smiling  faceof  a  young  lady,  and 
upon  investigation  they  were  found  to  be  Mrs.  Cosmo 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Jr..  Miss  Bertha 
Blanchard,  and  Miss  Duvallin.  At  an  open  window 
of  the  house  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  appeared  and  sang 
a  pretty  ballad,  the  chorus  of  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  quartet  of  sunflowers.  It  was  a  delightful 
conceit  and  was  well  carried  out.  The  entertain- 
ment lasted  just  an  hour  and  then  dancing  was  en- 
joyed until  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
sumptuous  supper  was  served  by  Ludwig  at  mid- 
night. If  this  little  club,  which  certainly  belies  its 
name  and  eminently  provides  such  excellent  enter- 
tainment for  its  friends,  continues  to  do  as  it  has 
done  it  will  be  a  feature  of  our  social  life  that  we  can 
not  dispense  with.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  29th. 

The  Pringle  Dancing-Party. 

A  very  pleasant  dancing-party  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  in  honor  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Nina  Pringle,  at  their  home  in  East  Oakland, 
last  Friday  evening.  The  spacious  grounds  about 
the  house  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  innumer- 
able bright-hued  Japanese  lanterns,  and  within  doors 
every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  broad  veranda  had  been  walled-in,  making  a 
delightfully  cool  promenade,  and  it,  as  well  as  all  the 
rooms  of  the  lower  floor,  had  been  canvassed  for 
dancing.  The  entrance-hall  was  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  pretty  flowers  and  foliage,  pink  geraniums 
giving  the  prevailing  tone  to  the  embellishment ;  the 
library  was  artistically  adorned  with  oak  and  moss 
and  graceful  shoots  of  bamboo,  and  the  drawing- 
room  was  similarly  decorated,  while  the  billiard-room 
had  received  an  unique  and  effective  decoration  of 
guns,  fencing-foils,  tennis  nets  and  racquets,  base- 
ball bats,  and  other  emblems  of  outdoor  sport. 

The  guests,  to  "the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more, 
began  to  arrive  from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  at 
about  half-past  nine,  and  were  received  with  charm- 
ing hospitality  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle  and  their 
daughter.  In  a  short  time  dancing  was  commenced, 
to  the  music  of  an  excellent  siring  orchestra.  At 
midnight  a  delicious  supper  was  served,  and  after 
an  hour  or  so  had  been  devoted  to  its  enjoyment, 
dancing  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until  it  was  time 
for  the  guests  to  make  their  adieux.  The  affair  was 
a  delightful  one  in  every  respect,  and  proved  a  most 
auspicious  opening  of  the  winter  season  across  the 
bay. 


The  Dimond  Private  Theatricals. 
The  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mae  Dimond  entertained 
a  number  of  their  friends  last  Tuesday  evening  by 
giving  a  private  theatrical  entertainment  at  their 
home,  2224  Washington  Street.  An  impromptu 
stage  was  arranged  in  the  back  parlor  and  the  guests 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  front  parlor.  First 
on  the  programme  was 'a  monologue  entitled,  "  The 
Curtain  Raiser,"  which  was  creditably  given  by  Miss 
Anna  Deuprey.  Then  came  the  laughable  farce, 
"  Sixes  and  Sevens,"  with  the  following  cast :  Colonel 
Scrimming,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Knight;  Mrs.  Scrim- 
ming,  Miss  Juliet  Tompkins ;  Hector,  Mr.  Milton  S. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest    Untied  States 
Government  Food  Report . 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Latham  ;  Major  Teddington  -  Locke,  Mr.  Frank 
Owen  ;  Mrs.  De  Lancy  (a  widow),  Miss  Nellie 
Hillyer  ;  Jessie  Wheaton  (an  heiress),  Miss  Eleanor 
Dimond.  The  participants  acquitted  themselves  re- 
markably well.  Afterward  there  was  a  leap  year 
cotillion,  led  by  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  and  a  deli- 
cious supper  was  served. 

Californians  in  Paris. 
On  November  4th,  a  dinner  took  place  in  Paris  at 
the  Maison  Doree,  at  which  a  number  of  Californians 
were  seated  around  the  board.  The  dinner  was  given 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Weill  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Gillig.  As  Mr.  Weill  is  a  noted  gourmet,  renowned 
for  his  gastronomic  lore,  and  as  the  dinner  took 
place  at  the  Maison  Doree,  which  is  famous  for  its 
chef  even  in  Paris,  the  menu  will  be  found  interest- 
ing.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Huitres  d'Ostende. 

Potage  Tortue. 

Barbue,  Sauce  Supreme. 

Selle  de  Chevrelle,  a  la  Duchesse. 

Jarabou  braise  au  Madere  a  la  gelee. 

Becasses  rdties. 

Salade. 

Ecrevisses  en  buisson. 

Glace  Mariette. 

Fromage.     Fruit. 

I'ins. — Monlrachet,  1S89. 

Madere. 

Pontet-Canet,  1870. 

Chambertin,  1877. 

St.  Marceaux,  brut,  1884. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  were :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gillig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Rogniat,  Mr.  Henry  Haynie, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Unger,  Mr.  Michel  Lazard,  and  Mr. 
Weill. 

A  few  evenings  afterward  another  dinner  was  given 
at  the  same  restaurant,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillig  to  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Rogniat,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  Los  Angelenos  as  having  spent  some 
time  in  Southern  California.  At  this  dinner  farewells 
were  said  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillig,  who  were  to  leave 
at  once  for  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 


The  Jewett  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  an  elaborate  lunch-party 
recently,  at  her  residence  on  Bush  Street,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood.  The  house  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  luncheon,  which 
was  a  most  delicious  one.  was  served  at  two  o'clock. 
Afterward  a  number  of  musical  selections  were  given, 
and  it  was  quite  late  when  the  ladies  took  their  de- 
parture, all  highly  pleased.  Mrs.  Jewett's  guests 
were  : 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Thomas  Holt,  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood, 
Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holh'day,  Mrs.  Louis  T. 
Haggin,  Countess  Festetics,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Coit,  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss  Fanny  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  and  Miss  Mercado. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Pasmore  Concert. 


An  interesting  concert  was  given  by  fourteen  pupils 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  last  Wednesday  evening,  in 
Metropolitan  Hall.  Many  of  their  friends  were 
present  and  were  delighted  with  the  selections. 
Four  of  Mr.  Pasraore's  own  compositions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  programme,  which  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing selections : 

Cavatina,  Bohm,  Volk  Tanz,  Gade,  for  violin  and  piano, 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer  and  Mr.  Abe  Sundland ;  cavatina, 
"  Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Ardiu,  Miss  Van  Amringe;  songs, 
"Still,  Still,  My  Heart,"  "Harmony,"  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  H.  E.  Pasmore,  Miss  Lillian  McElroy ;  aria, 
"Com'ebello."  Donizetti,  Miss  Lulu  Wagor ;  songs,  (a) 
"  Suleika,"  (b)  "  New  Love,"  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Carr;  recit.  and  aria,  "With  Verdure  Clad"  (from  the 
"Creation"),  Haydn,  with  organ  accompaniment,  Miss  Irma 
Fitch;  song,  "Remembrance,"  Saint-Saens,  Miss  Annie  Col- 
man;  hunting  S'ln^jH.-B.  Pasmore,  Miss  Mai  M.  Gnlloway; 
violin  soln,  polonaise,  op.  4c,  Spohr,  Mr.  Wismer;  song, 
"  Orpheus  With  His  Lute,"  Sullivan,  Miss  Margaret  Gas- 
kill  ;  recitative  and  aria,  "In  Narive  Worth  "  (from  "The 
Creation  ")  with  organ  accompaniment,  Haydn,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Echlin;  songs,  (a)  "The  Post,"  (6)  "The  Wanderer," 
Schubert,  Miss  Kate  Saxton  Steiger;  waltz  song,  "Che 
gioja,"  Mattei,  Miss  LHlie  Goodman  ;  songs,  (a)  "  Love," 
Godard,  (6)  "  Eclogue,"  Delibes,  Miss  Charlotte  Verro 
Wate  ;  aria  il  sogno,  with  violin  obligato,  Mercadante, 
Miss  Esther  Needham ;  scena,  "Shadow  Song"  (from 
"Dinorah"),  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Helen  Swayne ;  sonata  for 
organ  and  violin,  Tartini,  Mr.  Wismer  and  Mr.  Pasmore. 

The  Wilkie  Ballad  Concert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  gave  the  first  of  his  series  of 
ballad  concerts  last  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Maple 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  had  been  fortunate 
in  securing  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  so  the  ball 
was  crowded  with  a  fashionable  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  well  selected  and  the  participants  won 
much  applause.    The  numbers  were  as  follows  : 

Glee  (five  voices),  "Sigh  No  More,  Ladies,"  R.  J.  S. 
Stevens,  (a.  d.  i757-"337),  Miss  Berry.  Miss  Wood,  Mrs. 
Dickman,  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Carroll ;  ballad,  "  The 
Anchor's  Weighed,"  Braham,  (a.  d.  1774-1856),  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie;  song,  "Never  Again,"  Cowen,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Dickman  ;  piano  solo,  "  Idylle,"  Jensen,  Mr.  S.  G.  Fleisn- 
man  ;  song,  "  I  Dare  to  Love  Thee,"  Tosti,  Miss  Maude 
L.  Berry;  duet,  "Dews  of  the  Summer  Night,"  Buck, 
Mrs.  Dickman  and  Mr.  Wilkie;  song.  "A  Brigand's  Life," 
Shield,  (a.  d.  1748-1829),  Mr.  Victor  Carroll;  piano  solo, 
"  Polonaise,"  Moszkowski,  Mr.  S.  G.  Fleishman  ;  madrigal 
(six  voices),  "  Charm  Me  Asleep,"  Leslie,  (a.  d.  1822),  Miss 
Berry.  Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Dickman,  Messrs.  Wilkie,  Stadt- 
feld.  and  Carroll ;  Mr.  R.  Fletcher  TDton^accompanist. 

The  second  concert  will  be  held  in  the  Maple 
Room  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  13th. 


A  concert  will  be  given  in  Irving  Hall  next  Tues- 
day evening  by  the  Abby  Cheney  Amateurs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Carroll- Nicholson,  contralto,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  violinist,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  "celloist, 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Russell,  who  will  recite,  in  cos- 
tume, "  The  Romance  of  the  White  Cowl." 


An  interesting  musical  event  will  be  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham's  second  annual  concert,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
which  will  be  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  14th.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  and  a  fashionable  at- 
tendance is  assured. 


Signorina  Adelina  Puerari.  assisted  by  the  Italian 
Philodramatic  Society,  will  give  a  concert  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  4th.    A  number  of  prominent 


artists  will  appear,  among  whom  are  Miss  E.  A. 
Haas,  Miss  Tillie  Brohaska,  and  Signor  Efisio 
Carbon  i. 

^ 

In  refutation  of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Rosewald 
made  $2,000  from  the  production  of  "  Baroness 
Meta,"  the  following  schedule  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred is  given.  The  vouchers  for  each  item  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  lady  managers  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change : 

To  Goldstein  &  Co.  (costumes),  S450;  Goldstein  & 
Cohn  (wigs),  S*3 ;  Louis  Roesch  Co.  (pro- 
grammes), 58 ;  Solly  H.  Walter  (designing  cos- 
tumes and  playing  part),  S'°o;  A.  Messrner 
(understudy),  $30  ;  A.  M.  Thornton  (special  con- 
cession to  charity),  S35  ;  Miss  A.  Heuer  (special 
concession  to  charity),  S20 ;  Frederick  Urban 
(stage-manager),  S150  ;  William  T.  Porter  (scenic 
artist),  S225  :  Thomas  H.  Andrews  (stage  setting 
and  material),  S150  ;  Miss  Amy  Gell  (pianist  at 
rehearsals),  $100;  San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Co. 
(for  rehearsals),  $21.40 ;  Mrs.  Hoeber  (type- 
writer), $32.25  ;  property  man  (salary  and  prop- 
erties), 523;  electric  lights.  $7;  orchestra  (per 
Noah  Brandt),  $328.50;  advertisement  (Wave), 
S7.50;  (Argonaut,  $3.75  discount  of  fifty  per 
cent.);  (News  Letter),  $7.50 ;  calcium  lights, 
S15  ;  San  Francisco  Operatic  Society,  $100;  Mr. 
Gould  (chorus),  $15  ;  Mr.  Belton  (chorus),  $15  ; 
Miss  Noble  (chorus),  $10;  Mrs.  Parent  (chorus). 
$15;  Mr.  Angerstein  (copying  music),  $49.90; 
Mr.  Harris  (copying  music),  $S.S8  ;  Miss  Weigel 
(accompanist),  $5  ;  eight  children  in  chorus,  $16 ; 
Opera  House  employees,  $13.50;  carriages  (for 
lady  soloists),  $15  ;   Sherman   &   Clay  (hauling 

piano),  $6  $2,011  18 

Contracted  for  by  Woman's  Exchange  and  charged 
to  Mr.  Rosewald's  account:  Rent  of  opera- 
house,  $150;  advertisement  in  daily  papers, 
$105.80;  two  flag  advertisements,  $4. 50;  postage- 
stamps,  $17.95  *  rubber-stamp,  car,  and  messen- 
ger, $2.65;  printing  show-cards,  $15.25;  furni- 
ture company  (rent  of  chairs),  S3  ;  carnage  hire, 
$3;  illuminated  "charity,"  $8;  J.  H.  Love 
(ticket  ageDt),  $44-50 $  354  ^5 

Total  expense $2,365  83 

Received  from  Woman's  Exchange,  as  per  con- 
tract: For  expenses,  $1,500;  share  of  profits 
(contingent  upon  a  net  profit  of  $2, 500  to  Woman's 
Exchange),  $500 $2,000  00 

Net  loss  to  J.  H.  Rosewald $  365  83 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer.  the  violinist,  will  give  his 
first  concert  here  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
7th,  at  Irving  Hall.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  violinist,  and  is  referred  to,  by 
the  Eastern  press,  in  the  highest  terms  of  commend- 
ation. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Willey  have  issued  invitations 
for  a  concert  which  will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness 
Seminary,  next  Friday  evening,  by  pupils  of  the 
seminary. 

"  I'd  like  to  know,  Seth,  why  you  will  never  talk  to 
me."  "Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know — when 
you  don't  agree  with  me,  I'm  sorry  for  you  ;  and 
when  you  do,  I'm  sorry  for  myself." — Bazar. 


SKINS  ON  FIRE 

With  agonizing  Eczemas  and  other  Itching, 
Burning,  Bleeding,  Scaiy,  Blotchy,  and  Pimply 
Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases  are  in- 
l  stoutly  relieved  and  speedily  cared 
by  the  Ccticuka  Remedies,  con- 
sisting of  CcTlcUEjt,  the  greatstdn 
cure, 

CUT1CURA 

Soap,  an  exquisite  Bkin  purifier 
and  beautitk-r,  and  Cuticttra  Re- 
solvent, greatest  of  humor  reme- 
dies. This  la  strong  language, 
but  every  word  Is  true,  as  proven 
by  thousands  of  grateful  testimo- 
nials. Ccticura  Remedies  are, 
beyond  alldoubt.the  greatest  Skin 

Cures,  Blood  Purifiers,  and  Humor  Remedies  of 

modern  times.    Sold  everywhere. 
Potter  Drcs  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
AS-"  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases  "  mailed  free. 

PLES,  blackheads,  red,  rough,  chapped,  and 
oily  skin  cured  by  Ccticcra  Soap. 


PIM 


4fc»    WEAK,  PAINFUL  KIDNEYS, 

Z^^B  "vVith  their  weary,  dull,  aching,  lifeless, 
W  ^H  all-gone  sensation,  relieved  In  one 
\  m^L  minute  by  the  Catlcura  Anti-Pain 
\  Jk^  Plaster.  The  first  and  only  instanta- 
neous pain-killing  strengthening  plaster.    25  centa. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 


"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 

In  Quarts  and  Pint*. 

— FROM — 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all   Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMA>TV  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  tlie  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  4U-  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


Christmas  is  Coming 
And  what  makes  it  most  dreaded  is  the  ever  same 
dreary  query  as  to  what  we  shall  give  our  loved 
ones.  A  little  suggestion  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  the  feminine  heart, 
nothing  so  acceptable  as  a  pretty  selection  of  note- 
papers.  Some  of  those  lovely  papers  which  have 
recently  come  into  vogue,  with  monogram  or  initials 
in  fac-simile  stamped  in  silver  or  the  bronzes  across 
the  corner,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  productions 
in  this  line  compare  with  Cooper's.  The  very  latest 
fad  is  the  Russian  Blue,  and  when  stamped  in  white 
ink  is  divine.  The  exclusive  importers  of  this  are 
J.  K.  Cooper  o:  Co.,  of  746  Market  Street,  who.  be* 
sides  these  late  novelties,  have  the  best  selections  of 
fine  linens  on  the  market,  and  their  name  is  now  a 
guaranty  of  superior  workmanship  regarding  mono- 
gram engraving,  etc. 


NAT.   RAPHAEL    &    CO. 

-:-    The  Leading  Jewelers    -:• 

128    KEARNY    STREET,       Thuruw  Block. 

No  Imitation  Goods  Sold. 

Open   Evenings    During   December.     See   Their  Holiday 
Novelties. 


Are  Tou  booking  for  Holiday  Gifts? 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  town  now,  or 
coming  to  the  city  within  the  next  few  days,  to  make 
their  annual  purchases  for  the  holidays  or  to  look 
about  them  and  see  what  they  will  get  for  Christmas 
presents  for  their  friends.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  such  visitors  by  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  to 
stop  in  at  their  big  store  on  Market  Street,  opposite 
the  end  of  Grant  Avenue,  and  examine  the  stock  of 
holiday  goods. 

Polite  clerks  are  in  attendance  and  will  gladly 
show  visitors  the  goods,  and  the  latter  are  well  worth 
seeing.  They  include  all  kinds  of  articles  that  are 
particularly  appropriate  as  gifts  at  the  holiday  sea- 
son, and  the  variety  is  so  great  that  from  them  all 
can  be  chosen  something  to  suit  every  taste  and 
purse. 

The  goods  are  displayed  on  the  ground  floor  in 
and  upon  handsome  show  -  cases.  Pictures,  of 
course,  one  finds  in  all  styles.  Allied  to  them  are 
the  screens,  which  make  pretty  and  very  acceptable 
presents,  as  do  the  small  tables,  some  of  which  are 
onyx  topped  on  gilt  stands.  Toilet  cases,  simple  or 
elaborate,  are  shown  in  great  profusion.  There  are 
some  beautiful  silver-mounted  leather  goods.  The 
display  of  Christmas  cards  and  sachets  is  particularly 
attractive.  Silver-mounted  inkstands  and  articles 
for  the  desk  are  exhibited  in  all  the  new.  designs, 
and  the  collection  of  photograph  panels  and  photo- 
graph frames  is  by  far  the  finest  in  town.  To  enu- 
merate even  the  kinds  of  holiday  goods  at  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.'s  is  impossible  here  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  well  repay  inspection. 


The   Latest  Discovery   and    Craze  in  Paris. 

Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  louon,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Strozynski's,  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Morris  &  Kennedy 
Have  a  very  choice  collection  of  California  Souvenirs 
suitable    for    Christmas    Presents  —  Old    Missions, 
Small  Water-Colors,  etc.      Nos.  19  and  21  Post  St. 


—  North  German  Governess  desires  situa- 
tion.  First-class  English  and  French  certificates. 
Highest  city  references.  Address,  "  P.  Q.,"  this  office. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  makes 
a  specialty  of  full-dress  shirts  ;  latest  styles. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Fine   Art  Auctioneers,  110   Montgomery  St. 

Auction  Daily  at  1  and  3  P.  M. 

ADDITIONAL    CONSIGNMENT    OF 

$75,000  Stock  of 

JAPANESE  CURIOS 

Consignment  direct  from  Japan,  comprising  thousands 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Valuable  Articles  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Entire  Collection  will  be  Sold  Without  Reserve  or 
Limit.  Chairs  provided  for  Ladies,  who  are  specially  in- 
vited. PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO.,' 

Terms  cash.  Auctioneers. 


Greatest  Display 


—AT  THE— 


Lowest  Possible  Prices 


MACKINTOSHES. 
RUBBER  COATS. 
UMBRELLAS. 
SILK  ALPACA. 
GINGHAM. 

SILK   UMBRELLAS,  GLORIAS, 

—FROM  — 

$1.25    UPWARD. 


House  Coats.    Gowns. 


Roos  Bros 


27  to  37  Kearny  fl. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  5,  1892. 


ANTEDILUVIAN 

fl  WHISKEY 


SATIN 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    ACENTS. 


LADIES  WILL  FIXD  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST  FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 


California  CloakCo. 

CHAS.  MATEK,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105   POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  np.    Opp.  White  Honae 


he  "ALPHA"  De   Laval 

'BABY" 

Cream 
Separator 

Operated  by  Hand 


Will  extract    all 

the  Cream  from 

300  lbs.  Milk 

per    hour. 

As  perfect  through- 
out as  our  large 
power  separators. 


Dairying  no   longax  an   uncertain  drudgery, 
hut  profitable  and  easy. 

G.  6.  WIGKSOH  S  CO.,  3  and  5  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

141  Front  Street, 
Los  An  Portland. 


CLARKE'S 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  purity— ape  and  fU-gant 
bouquet  of  Clarke's   Pore 
Bye  hoj  won  Far  it  the  title—     • 

PIIRF    ^ l  inest  Whiskey In  lhe  Wor,i 

I    Ullk      and   places  It  foremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  uunllTUdc  Each  package  beam 
fkUt*  V.  6.  CnomlatV  Orttncate  of    purity. 

Ill  fa  KODt-K>  ""  I  m-  without  trru!<marlc  C  B-ffi 

■lib  Oou,  00  libel  Price:  i>erBotlle.flM»;  per 

Pox.$ii:prrr,cj.  |i:prr2(nU.  t  M,  wcarelTP  'eked.  We 
•Jki.trlntr.nl-r.  F^rMlebTiiildniinriaWorCOLBCBl1*, 
Ulltk-  A    <  ".,  Agent*,  SO  A  h  St..    IVorlu,    UL 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED   AERMOTOR 

,,-'•>'•>  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


« .irU  ol  1  boraei  ■!  b  i  f  th 

■       ■ 
>   put  on  hum. 

AERMOTOR  CO .5itt :'.-. TASSst 


A    VIRGINAL    VETERAN. 

How  an  Elderly  Damsel  Hooked  her  Fish. 

Colonel  Fanshawe,  55.     Mrs.  Davenport,  45. 
Mr.  Arthur  Maudslev,  22.     The  three  Miss 

Paigntons.  26  to  30. 
Scene.— Mrs.   Davenport's  ball  at  a  garrison 

town. 
TIME. — The  night  before  the  departure  of a  regiment. 

Colonel  Fanshawe  [to  his  hostess]— How  these 
youngsters  do  dance !    They  seem  to  move  on  air. 

Mrs.  Davenport— And  yet  some  of  them  I  dare- 
say have  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. 

Colonel  Fanshawe— Why  ? 

MRS.  Davenport — Well,  after  dancing  and  flirt- 
ing together  for  two  years,  it  must  be  hard  to  say 
good-bye  for  ever,  for  that's  what  changing  quarters 
practically  means. 

Colonel  Fanshawe— It  does,  to  be  sure.  We 
are  rolling  stones — but  we  sometimes  gather  a  little 
moss.    Some  of  the  fellows  contrive 

Mrs.  Davenport— To  make  fools  of  themselves. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — 1  should  not  have  put  it 
so !  Still  I  think  we  shall  hear  of  no  engagements 
to-night,  it's  too  damp  for  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Davenport— The  Paignton  girls  would  sit 
out  in  an  Arctic  winter.  Have  you  noticed  them  to- 
night ? 

Colonel  Fanshawe — What  is  there  to  notice? 
They  only  flirt— they  always  did  and  always  will. 

Mrs.  DAVENPORT — Ah,  but  there  is  purpose  in 
the  eyes  of  all  three  to-night.  They  have  always 
meant  to  marry  into  the  army,  and  to-night,  you  will 
see,  some  of  your  men  will  be  idiotic  enough  to  give 
them  the  chance.  Which  Paignton  would  you  like 
best  in  the  regiment  ?  They  are  all  pretty,  they  are 
all  silly,  and  they  are  all  sentimental  ;  and  they  are 
utterly  heartless  and  designing  young  women. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, that  I  am  not  alive  to  the  danger?  No,  a 
colonel,  if  he  does  his  duty  by  his  young  fellows,  has 
it  to  do  in  the  ball-room  as  well  as  on  the  field  and 
in  the  barrack-yard. 

Mrs.  Davenport — Well,  1  don't  envy  you  your 
work  to-night.  Rosa  Paignton  has  her  eye  on  the 
regiment  at  large  to-night,  and 

Colonel  Fanshawe — And  on  young  Maudsley 
in  particular.  [Nervously.]  By  the  bye,  where  is 
the  boy  ?  He  mustn't  slip  through  my  fingers.  1 
promised  his  father  I  would  look  after  him. 

Mrs.  Davenport  [laughing] — Out  there  in  the 
garden,  beyond  the  furthest  lamp  ;  at  the  front ;  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  ;  and  under  the  fire  of  Miss 
Rosa  Paignton  herself ! 

Colonel  Fanshawe — Confound  it! — I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  must  bring  up  my  supports — reinforce 
him,  you  know.  The  young  ass  has  had  too  much 
champagne  to  fight  his  guns  by  himself. 

******** 

Arthur  Maudslev — We  have  got  our  route, 
Miss  Paignton. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton  [mournfully]  — Ob,  have 
you? 

Arthur  Maudslev — Yes  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go,  I  suppose  [sighs]. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton  [sighs] — I  suppose — not. 

Arthur  Maudsley— It  is  hard  on  a  fellow  ! 
When  he  has  just  joined — just  got  to  know  how  nice 
all  the  people  are  here  ! 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton — And  they  have  just  got 
to  know  how  nice  you  are  ! 

Arthur  Maudsley— Oh,  don't.  Miss  Paignton. 
You  will  like  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— And  you  will  like  Ply- 
mouth  

[A  silence.] 

Arthur  Maudsley— There's  the  fifth  extra  1 
You  promised  it  to  me. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Did  I  ?  You  asked  me 
to  keep  you  three  dances  at  the  Buddeleys — and — 
now  you  are  going  away  [piteously], 

Arthur  Maudsley  [ruefully]  —  It's  not  my 
fault.     /  don't  want  to  go. 

Miss    Rosa    Paignton— But  you  will— and  we 
shall  never  sse  each  other  again  ! 
[A  silence.] 

Arthur  Maudsley  [whose  head  swims]— We 
ought  to  go  and  dance,  I  suppose.  I  don't  feel  like 
dancing,  do  you  ? 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton — I  don't. 

Arthur  Maudslev— No  ;  but  I  mean  you  are 
such  a  splendid  dancer — it  is  a  shame  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  ball-room. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Dancing  isn't  everything. 
•  •*»•"•# 

Arthur  Maudsley— I  say,  it's  awfully  jolly 
here.   I  could  sit  here  forever. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Ah,  you  will  never  sit 
here  with  me  again  1  To-morrow— what  time  do 
you  start  ? 

Arthur  Maudsley— Ten.    Beastly  nuisance  ! 

MlSS  Rosa  Paignton— Oh,  you  won't  mind  it. 
You  will  all  be  there  at  ten— and  you  will  be  cheer- 
ful in  the  train,  and  you  will  take  your  seats,  and  the 
band  will  strike  up— what  is  it  they  play?  I  for- 
get. 

Arthur  Maudslky-OIi.  you  know  what  they 
play.     "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

Mis'-    !  ion— Is  that   it?    And   then 

the  engine  will  whistle  and  shriek,  and  off  you  will 
go;  and  — never  — sec  — any  — of— us — again.  [Is 
overcome.  J 


Arthur  Maudsley— Oh,  I  say,  do  stop  !  If 
you  go  on  like  that  you  will  make  me 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton  [eagerty\—\lake  you  what? 

Arthur  Maudsley— Do  something  foolish. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Would  it  be  so  foolish  ? 

Arthur  Maudslev — It's  idiotic  for  a  man  to  cry. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton  [innocently]— You  cry? 
Oh,  why? 

Arthur  Maudslev— At  leaving  you— Rosa. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— You  must  not  call  me 
Rosa.     Look  at  the  glow-worms  shining  down  there  ! 

Arthur  Maudslev — Never  mind  the  glow- 
worms.    Couldn't  we  get  married  ? 

"Miss  Rosa  Paignton— You  don't  really  care  for 
me  enough  ? 

Arthur  Maudslev — I  do,  on  my  soul,  I  do. 
I  think  an  awful  lot  of  you.     Say  you  will. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Well,  if  you  really  are  so 
silly  [puts  her  hand  in  his],  I  say  yes. 

[Enter  an  officer  of  the  regiment  i\ 

Officer — Our  dance,  Miss  Paignton. 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton — I  am  rather  tired— I  am 
afraid 

Officer — I  am  not  going  to  let  you  off.  I  couldn't 
find  you  for  the  last,  and  I  am  going  away  in  the 
morning,  so 

Miss  Rosa  Paignton— Well,  if  I  must,  I  must. 
[To  Maudslev.]  Stay  here,  dear,  and  wait  for  me. 
[Exit.] 

******* 

Colonel  Fanshawe — You  here,  Maudsley — and 
alone  ? 

Arthur  Maudsley — I  only  wish  I  had  been 
alone  all  the  time,  sir. 

Colonel  Fanshawe— What's  the  matter  ? 

Arthur  Maudslev — I  mustn't  tell  you. 

Colonel  Fanshawe  —  Yes.  you  must  —  your 
father  made  me  promise.  Now,  what  have  you  been 
up  to  ?    Got  engaged,  eh  ? 

Arthur  Maudslev — Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — I  knew  it.  By  Jove  !  To 
whom  ? 

Arthur  Maudslev — One  of  the  Paigntons.  I 
don't  know  what  made  me. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — Why,  she  made  you,  of 
course.     Which  one  of  the  three  was  it  ? 

Arthur  Maudsley — The  eldest. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — And  you  don't  love  her? 

Arthur  Maudslev — Not  a  bit !  We  were  talk- 
ing, and  somehow  it  happened,  and — I  should  like 
to  go  and  drown  myself,  colonel. 

Colonel  Fanshawe — My  dear  boy,  don't  be  too 
low  about  it.  You're  only  an  ass.  We've  all  been 
that  in  our^day.  Every  evil  has  its  cure  ;  even  Rosa 
Paignton  has. 

Arthur  Maudsley — But  I  have  asked  her  to 
marry  me.  I  can't  go  back  on  my  word.  You  would 
not  like  me  to,  colonel. 

Colonel  Fanshawe— No,  not  for  worlds  ;  but 
when  a  fish  15  hooked  foul,  he  must  get  off,  even  if 
he  wriggles  off.  The  woman  has  caught  you  un- 
fairly. 

Arthur  Maudslev — But  what  can  I  do  ? 

Colonel  Fanshawe— Do?  Why,  pull  yourself 
together,  my  boy,  and  propose  to  both  her  sisters, 
too!  There's  safety  in  numbers,  you  know.  Then 
let  'em  fight  it  out  among  themselves. — Black  and 
White. 


Three  Blessings  in  One. 

A  triplet  of  benefits  is  comprised  in  the  single 
word — vigor.  This  implies  good  appetite,  sound 
sleep,  the  power  to  digest.  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters  endows  an  enfeebled  system  with  vigor.  It 
insures  digestion,  helps  nightly  repose,  and  increases 
zest  for  the  food  it  enables  the  system  to  assimilate. 
It  is  potent  in  malaria,  constipation,  liver  and  kidney 
complaints,  and  rheumatism. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Kodaks  reduced  to 
36.00,  s8-S°.  $10.00.  $15.00,  $25.00.  Photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Beware    of    imitations   when    you    buy 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


WORTH  £  ^tJII^4^J30X.'' 

^Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating. 

BEECHAM'S  ! 
PILLS 

are  a  marvellous 

Antidote  for  Weak  # 

Stomach) 

SICK  HEAD- 
ACHE, 

Impnlr. 

]  ed  IIIsi-b- 

X  tlou.Cun- 

ullpatlonii 

r  Disorder-! 

1  ed  Liver, 

etc.;  found  ] 

especially  efficacious  and  remedial  < 

I.E  SUFFERERS. 

gists      Price  25  cents  a  box. 

r  York  I>pi«»t.  3fii>  ranal  Rt. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Wo  Alkalies 

—  or — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreaktastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  ancL  soluble. 

Ithasmorethin  three  times 
i  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

digested.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKEE  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mats. 


^otMkize  of  1u,600fk 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

pviooKATiNG  Tonic, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

£.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


CRATEFUL-COMFOHTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutriuon,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  arc  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  [here  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape . 
many  a  fata!  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Crril  Servict 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 
JAMES  KPPS  &  CO.,  Hoiuceopathic  Chemlet* 
London,  England. 


To   the    people    who    intend     to    buy 
Watches  as  Christmas  presents, 
Greeting  : 

Ask  your  jeweller  to  show  you  a  Fahys 
Gold  Filled  watch  case,  and  see  if  it  is  not 
as  handsome  as  a  solid  gold  one.  He  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  just  as  durable,  yes, 
and  stronger,  too.  He  will  sell  it  to  you  for 
much  less  than  the  solid  gold  case  and  the 
one  who  receives  the  gift, 
will  thank  you  for  your 
wisdom  in  choosing,  espec- 
ially if  you  put  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  into  another  present. 


Fahys 

sent.  */ 


i 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  unfortunate  man  gained  access  to  a  rich  noble- 
man. He  depicted  his  misfortunes  and  his  misery 
in  so  moving  a  manner  that  the  noble  lord,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  choked  with  sobs,  called  to 
the  servant :  "John,  put  this  poor  fellow  out  into  the 
street ;  he  is  breaking  my  heart." 


The  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  in  his  book  on  Egypt, 
tells  that  he  overheard  a  young  English  girl  saying  to 
her  father:  "  I  can't  make  it  out;  the  guide-book 
says  that  Isis  was  the  sister  as  well  as  the  wife  of 
Osiris."  "Nonsense,  my  dear,  the  thing's  impos- 
sible.    I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life. ' 

"You  never  read  my  books!"  said  an  eminent 
historian,  in  a  tone  of  pretended  jealousy  and  dis- 
tress" to  his  little  boy,  whom  he  found  bending  eagerly 
over  a  tale  of  cowboy  exploits,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  wild  adventure.  "  N-no,  papa,"  was  the  apol- 
ogetic answer  ;  "  I  will  by  and  bye,  when  I'm  older  ; 
but  now  1  only  like  books  that  are  interesting." 


One  day,  when  Jenny  Lind — she  had  long  been 
Mme.  Goldschmidt — was  staying  with  a  relative  not 
far  from  Peterborough,  she  attended  a  service  in  the 
cathedral.  The  dean,  who  thought  the  singing  very 
perfect,  was  rash  enough  to  ask  Mme.  Goldschmidt 
how  she  liked  his  choir.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
quiet  smile,  and  replied,  with  an  emphasis  which 
could  not  be  mistaken:  "Oh,  Mr.  Dean,  your 
cathsdrat  is  indeed  most  beautiful  !  " 


In  the  year  1836,  the  aurora  borealis  was  seen  one 
night  as  far  south  as  Wiltshire.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  village  assembled  to  witness  the  unwonted 
spectacle.  Many  were  the  inquiries  as  to  what  it 
was,  when  a  woman  exclaimed  :  "  Do  thee  send  for 
our  Jock,  he's  a  scholard  ;  111  be  bound  he'll  gie  un 
a  neame  !  "  When  Jock  arrived,  he  looked  upward, 
and  said  :  "  Oh,  it's  only  a  phenomenon."  "  There," 
said  the  delighted  mother,  "  didn't  I  tell  'ee  he'd 
gie  un  a  neame  ?  " 

The  old  Emperor  William  used  to  tell  a  story 
against  himself  which  well  serves  to  illustrate  "  that 
most  gratuitous  form  of  error,  prophecy."  When 
the  emperor  was  only  King  of  Prussia,  he  saw  one 
day  among  his  troops  an  untidy -looking  lieutenant. 
"  Who  is  that  man?"  he  asked.  "An  officer,"  he 
was  told,  "who  has  just  left  the  Danish  service  and 
joined  the  Prussian."  "  That  man  will  never  get  on 
in  the  army,"  said  the  monarch  ;  and  he  used  to  add, 
in  telling  the  story  :  "  The  man  was  Moltke,  and  my 
judgment  of  him  gives  you  the  measure  of  my  in- 
sight." _ 

An  English  clergyman  recently  officiated  for  a 
brother  clergyman.  Being  anxious  to  know  what 
impression  he  had  made,  he  asked  the  clerk  :  "  Was 
my  discourse  pitched  in  too  high  a  key  ?  I  hope  I 
did  not  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  people." 
"  No,  you  didn't  do  that,  sir."  "  Was  it  a  suitable 
theme  ?"  asked  the  clergyman.  "  Yes,  it  was  about 
right."  "  Was  it  too  long?"  "  No  ;  but  it  was 
long  enough."  "  I  am  glad  of  that,  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  other  day,  as  I  was  getting  this  sermon 
ready,  my  dog  destroyed  four  or  five  pages,  and  that 
has  made  it  much  shorter."  "Oh,  sir,"  said  the 
clerk,  "could  you  let  our  vicar  have  a  pup  o'  that 
'ere  dog?" 

On  one  occasion  an  English  gentleman  called  to 
see  Lord  Westmoreland  on  particular  business.  He 
was  at  breakfast,  and,  receiving  him  with  his  usual 
urbanity,  asked  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  gentle- 
man said  that  he  felt  somewhat  aggrieved,  as  he 
had  brought  an  official  letter  of  introduction  to  him 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  having  learned  that  his 
lordship  had  given  a  great  dinner  the  night  before, 
was  surprised  and  hurt  at  receiving  no  invitation. 
Lord  Westmoreland  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  hearti- 
ness :  "God  bless  me,  sir,  I  am  really  quite  dis- 
tressed. I  think  I  received  the  letter  of  which  you 
speak.  I  will  send  for  it."  Accordingly,  the  letter 
was  brought  to  him,  and,  on  reading  it,  he  said  to 
the  stranger  :  "  Ah  !  I  thought  so.  There,  sir,  is  the 
letter;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  dinner  in  it,"  on 
which  the  gentleman  rose  and  backed  out  of  the 
room  in  confusion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tully,  who  had  an  opera  company  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  as  principal  tenor  an  Amer- 
ican, who.  having  made  a  small  reputation  as  a  con- 
cert-singer, imagined  he  had  become  an  artist  of  im- 


portance ;  the  terms  were  left  open,  at  his  suggestion, 
until  he  had  shown  what  his  capabilities  were.  The 
public  did  not  appear  so  satisfied  with  them  as  he 
himself,  and  occasionally  gave  vent  to  their  disap- 
probation. On  Saturday,  the  tenor  presented  him- 
self at  the  treasury,  when  Tully  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  salary  ought  to  be.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  explanation  about  enormous  success  and  pub- 
lic favor,  etc.,  so,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  Tully  re- 
quested that,  without  further  parley,  he  would  name 
a  sum.  The  tenor  replied,  with  great  confidence, 
that  he  thought  he  was  worth  twenty  pounds  sterling 
per  week,  or  nothing.  "Very  true,"  said  Tully, 
"  suppose  we  say  the  latter." 


At  Tennyson's  table  once,  there  was  a  new  guest. 
Dinner  over,  the  butler,  having  filled  this  guests 
glass,  placed  the  decanter  of  port  before  his  master. 
The  talk  was  on  a  subject  which  deeply  interested 
Tennyson.  As  he  talked  he  drank,  and  not  noticing 
his  friend's  empty  glass,  filled  his  own  till  the  de- 
canter was  drained.  Then  he  said  :  "  That  was  a 
very  good  bottle  of  port,  don't  you  think  ?  Shall  we 
have  another?"  And,  the  guest  assenting,  the  but- 
ler brought  in  a  second  decanter,  which  went  through 
just  the  same  experience  as  the  first — Mr.  Blank  hav- 
ing one  glass  from  the  butler,  and  Tennyson,  entirely 
engrossed  in  talk  as  before,  consuming  all  the  rest. 
Early  next  morning  his  guest  awoke,  to  find  Tenny- 
son standing  by  his  bed  and  regarding  him  with  a 
sort  of  friendly  solicitude.  "  How  are  you  this  morn- 
ing?" was  the  host's  query.  "  All  right,  thanks." 
"  Sure  you  are  all  right  ?"  "  Quite  sure."  "  Ah,  but 
pray,  Mr.  Blank,  do  you  always  drink  two  bottles  of 
port  after  dinner?" 

David  Christie  Murray,  the  novelist,  writes  : 
"  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  in  the  Savage 
Club  in  the  company  of  four  distinguished  men  of 
letters.  One  was  the  editor  of  a  London  daily,  and 
he  was  talking  rather  too  humbly,  as  I  thought, 
about  his  own  career.  '  I  do  not  suppose,'  he  said, 
1  that  any  man  in  my  present  position  has  experi- 
enced in  London  the  privations  I  knew  when  I  first 
came  here.  I  went  hungry  for  three  days,  twenty 
years  back,  and  for  three  nights  I  slept  in  the  park.' 
One  of  the  party  turned  to  me.  '  You  cap  that, 
Christie?"  I  answered  :  'Four  nights  on  the  em- 
bankment, four  days  hungry."  My  left-hand  neigh- 
bor was  a  poet,  and  he  chimed  in  laconically,  '  Five." 
In  effect,  it  proved  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 
had  not  slept  in  that  Hotel  of  the  Beautiful  Star 
which  is  always  open  to  everybody.  We  had  all 
been  frequent  guests  there,  and  now  we  were  all  pros- 
perous and   had  found  other  and  more  comfortable 

lodgings." 

• — ^- — • 

Russell  Sage 

The  well-known  financier,  writes  : 

"506  Fifth  Avenue,  ) 
"New  York  City,  December  20,  1890. \ 
"  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  using  Allcock's 
Porous  Plasters.  They  have  repeatedly  cured  me  of 
rheumatic  pains  and  pains  in  my  side  and  back.  When- 
ever 1  have  a  cold,  one  on  my  chest  and  one  on  my  back 
speedily  relieve  me. 

"  My  family  are  never  without  them.      Russell  Sage." 


—  Holiday  Presents  —  Barometers,  Com- 
passes.  Microscopes,  Magic-Lanterns,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  all  kinds.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  vour  children  while  teething. 


■  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mail    Steainere. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   YORK : 

Majestic December  14th  I  Adriatic January  nth 

Germanic December  21st  |  Germanic January  18th 

Teutonic. .  ..December  28th  I  Majestic January  25th 

Britannic January  4th  |  Britannic     February  1st 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  ist  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Mnrkpt  Street.  San'  Francisco,  Cal. 


^^pozzor^i's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SSFE;CDMTIYE;BEiDTIrraa.  1.2.3- 


JjJ  POZZONI'S  I 


AllDrnggists 

AMD 

Fancy  Stores. 


TINTS 


Many  a  life  has  been  lost 
because  of  the  taste  of  cod- 
l.ver  oil. 

If  Scott's  Emulsion  did 
Mithing  more  than  take  that 
taste  away,  it  would  save  the 
lives  of  some  at  least  of  those 
iiat  put  off  too  long  the 
means  of  recovery. 

It  does  more.  It  is  half- 
digested  already.  It  slips 
through  the  stomach  as  if  by 
stealth.  It  goes  to  make 
strength  when  cod-liver  oil 
would  be  a  burden. 


ScnTT  &  Eowne,  Chemists,  1 3a  South  sth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

3'our  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil— all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $i. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  1,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  m, 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11,30  A.  M.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p,  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  M.;  12  M.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.   m. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days)— 6.30,  7-58,  9-loA-  "■'•  3-35.  5-°5  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10,  11.40  A.  M.J  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.55,  8.15,  9.55,  11.45  a.  M.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.40  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  p.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


7.30  a.  m.  Week  Days 
1,45  p.  M.  Week  Days 
8,oo  a.  m.  Sundays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reye 
Tomales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.25  A.  M-  Mondays 
(W'kDays 

12.15 p.m.  \  except 
(Monday 

6.10  p.  m.  Daily 


7.30  a.  m.  Week  Days 
1.45  P.  M.  Saturdays 


Ho  wards : 
DuncanMills 

Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25 ;  Tomales,  $2.00 ; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to   New  Tork,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — Dec.  5th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney  ; 
Dec.  15th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;  Sunday,  Dec.  25th,  SS.  San  Juan. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 
SS.  City  of  Panama  will  sail  for  Panama  at  noon, 
Saturday,  December  17th,  calling  at  Mazatlan,  Acapulco, 
Port  Angel,  Sal  ma  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Lham- 
perico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Japan  and    China   Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p,  M. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  February  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOt'K    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   I'rannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Belgic  Thursday,  December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wed-nesduy,  Jan.  4,  '03 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  34 

Belgic Thursday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S  I',  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Nov.  1,  1893. 


7.30   A, 

7.30  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.00  A. 
8.30  A. 


I.30  P. 
3.00  P. 
4.00    P. 


4.00  P. 

4-30  P. 

5.00  P. 

5-3°  p- 


6.00  ; 
7.00 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . . . 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  San  Jose" . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cal- 

istoga, 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans,  and  East 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   Nfles,  and  San  Jose" . 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 
Rosa . 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Vacaville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


ARRIVE 

7 

■5 

12 

■  ■; 

6 

•5 

6. 

>■;  1 

6 

■s 

7- 

'5 

9-45 

8.45  ». 
7- IS  P. 
9.00  p, 
12.15  p. 
9-45  a. 


9.45  A. 

IO. 15  A. 
IO.15  A. 
10.45  A. 
8.45  A. 
IO.45  A. 


9- 15  A. 

7-4S  A. 

8-45  P- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Sunday  Excursion  Train  for  New- 
ark, San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Fel- 
ton,  Big  Trees,  and  Santa  Cruz     }     8.05   P 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 6.20  p 

Centreville,  San  Jose',  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 


10.50  A. 
9-5°  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 
7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,    and    Way 

Stations 2.38   P. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San   Luis  Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 

10.37  a.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

12.15  p-  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

*  2.30   p.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

*  3.30   P.     San     Jose,    and     principal    Way 

Stations 

*  4.30  P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

5.15   p.     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

6. 30   P.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   .. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal  Way 
Stations 


6.10 
5-03 


10.37  a. 
(    9-47  A. 

(  8.06  A. 
8.48  A. 
6.35    A. 


7.30     P. 


A  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who 
hopes  to  do  a  large  and  successful  business 
to-day,  while  adhering  to  the  popular 
methods  of  half  a  century  ago,  will  be 
disappointed.  Any  individual  or  firm  who 
is  unwilling  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
progress,  and  adjust  his  methods  to  the 
wants  of  his  age,  does  not  merit  success. — 
Table  Talk. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 
Commencing    Sunday,    Nov.    SO,    1893,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.40  A.M.;  3.30,5.05, 
6. 20  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.20  P.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7.55,  9.30  a.  m.;  12.45,  3-4°.  .5-05  p-  H. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  m. 
Sundays — 8,10,  9.40,  11. 10  a.  U.J  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10.  4.05,  5.35  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.40,  10.05.  "-35  A.  M.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.55  p.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco 


Week 

Days. 


7.4O    A.   M 
3- 3°  p-    M 

5-Q5    f-    *' 


.OO  A.  M. 
9.3O  A.  M 
5-OQ   P.    M, 


7.40    A.   ! 
3.30   p-    ' 


7.40   A,    M 

3.30  P.    M 


7.40    A. 
505    p- 


7. 40  A.  M 

3.30    P.    M. 


.OO   A.   M 
5.OO  P.    M 


.CO  A.  M, 
5.00  P.    M 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol . 


10.40  A.  M 

6 .  05  p.  M 

7 .  30  p.  M 


IO . 40  A ,  M 
6.05  P.  M 


10.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M, 


Week 
Davs. 


8.50  A.  M. 
IO.39  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


8.50  A.  M. 
6.  IOP.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyseryillc  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscyvillc,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartletl  Springs  ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport  ;  at  Ukiah 
for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes.  Witter 
Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto.  Men- 
docino City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesvillc,  and 
Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  MnIK]ays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale.  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  I  kiaK, 
So. 75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  GuetnevUle,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  $'.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1. 80, 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $i  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  51.50  ;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3;  to  Ukiah.  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $3.80;  to 
Sebastopol.  $1.80;  to  Guerneville,  $2.50 :  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  I 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  (,Cn.  I 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Merit  , 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  5,  1892. 


The  greatest  of  all  the  artistic  careers  for  a  woman 
is  that  of  a  prima  donna.  Every  girl  who  has  ever 
had  voice  enough  to  sing  a  ballad  has  mused  over 
the  yellow  keys  of  her  jingling  piano  on  the  glories 
of  the  great  singer's  life,  has  pictured  herself  the 
heroine  of  that  splendid  moment,  when,  radiant  in 
her  triumph,  the  singer  feels  herself  queen  by  the 
magic  of  a  voice. 

Queen  of  Song  !  The  realm  of  song  is  the  only 
one  outside  the  real  realm  of  royalty  where  a  woman 
can  be  queen.  She  can  be  bom  in  the  purple  and 
she  can  be  born  the  possessor  of  a  voice — through 
these  accidents  she  may  be  queen,  but  through  no 
others.  Even  the  sovereign  power  of  beauty,  of 
which  there  is  so  much  written  and  said,  is  a  puny 
and  insignificant  matter  compared  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  song.  The  woman  dowered  with  the  one 
may  be  tbe  admiration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set 
or  the  idol  of  a  few  select  members  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  the  other  stands  high  and  alone  on  her 
pinnacle  for  all  the  world  to  worship.  We  have 
heard  that  Miss  Marion  Langdon  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  United  States — and  who  knows  or 
who  cares?  But  to  Adelina  Patti  as  Rosina,  the 
world  bows  as  to  a  rightful  sovereign. 

A  great  voice  resembles  great  personal  beauty — it 
is  a  gift  from  heaven,  perfect  and  complete.  These 
are  the  only  two  such  gifts  that  Providence  has  in 
hand  for  the  dwellers  on  "  this  terrestrial  ball."  The 
gift  of  gifts,  genius,  is  accompanied  with  pangs,  and 
toil,  and  tears.  Its  unhappy  possessor  looks  into 
heaven  and  walks  in  hell,  climbs  the  heights  and 
descends  into  the  valleys,  and  there  is  no  peace  for 
him  here  below. 

But  the  beauty  heightens  her  loveliness  by  the 
agreeable  labor  of  powdering  her  face,  curling  her 
hair,  and  sleeping  late  of  mornings  for  her  eyes, 
while  the  singer  perfects  her  talent  by  studying  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  cherishing  her  voice  from  the  night 
air  and  sore  throats — one  does  not  throw  one's  star 
on  a  dust-heap  because  fate  gave  one  the  star.  With 
most  of  the  great  singers  their  gift  came  to  them 
nearly  complete.  Those  who  knew  Mme.  Patti  say 
that  in  her  earliest  childhood  her  singing  showed  the 
same  flawless  execution  and  finish  that  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  She  was,  as  she  herself  says,  the  pupil 
of  Le  Bon  Dieu—  the  perfected  flower  of  a  race  of 
artists  and  singers.  And  there  is  a  story  that 
Christine  Nilsson,  in  her  meagre  childhood,  used  to 
go  about  barefoot  with  strolling  musicians  singing  at 
road-side  inns  and  taverns  almost  as  beautifully  as 
she  sang  in  the  days  when  she  played  Marguerite  to 
Campanini's  Faust. 

But  a  beauty  and  a  singer  are  born,  not  made. 
There  are  people  in  our  advanced  and  self-confident 
age  who  say  that  any  man  or  woman  can  be  a  writer 
or  a  painter — it  is  only  a  matter  of  determination  and 
perseverance.  One  Californian  authoress  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  ugly  woman  can  make  her- 
self radiantly  beautiful  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  hair- 
dye,  massage,  Turkish  baths,  and  a  clever  dress- 
maker. But  there  is  a  proverb  of  value  about  a  silk 
purse  and  a  sow's  ear.  Adelina  Pattis  and  Mary 
Andersons  can  not  be  evolved  from  drawing-room 
singers  and  self-made  beauties. 

Descending  from  this,  the  top  of  the  pinnacle, 
where  Destiny,  and  nothing  else  may  place  one,  the 
career  next  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
not  .strongly  talented  but  strongly  ambitious  woman 
is  the  stage.  To  be  an  actress— the  thought  allures 
thousands  who  have  but  little  talent  for  it,  many  who 
have  a  great  deal.  To  the  woman  of  average  ability, 
who  honestly  means  to  earn  her  living  by  it,  the 
stage  is  a  goal  toward  which  to  press  forward.  In 
her  esteem  it  stands  ahead  of  all  the  other  arts.  To 
the  one  woman  who  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  be 
a  writer,  an  artist,  or  a  musician,  there  are  a  score 
■•••  to  graduate  from  the  amateur  glories  of 
ism  and  elocution  to  the  real  workaday  life 
of  the  stage. 

For  acting  is  the  only  one  of  the  arts  where  an 
honest  success  may  be  made  without  absolute  talent 
and  with  a  small  amount  of  preparation.     The  work 

is  hard,  bul  thi  osl  always  fair,  tnd  the 

novice  draws  her  salary  as  regularly  u  the 
Writer,  oo  the  contrary,  can  never  expect  10  be  any- 
thing but   the  dullest  of   literary 
strong,  original  talent,  and  nevei  then  without  the 
years  of  Initial  gllng  endeavor  in  which 

he  studies  to  gain  the  mastery  of  his  medium  and  the 
power  to  express  the  thoughts  that  throng  his  brain. 
1  is  to  be  lomeibtng  more  than 

a  dogged  penny  alln.  1 

ship  as  Maupassant  did,  who  wrote  for  .seven  years 
hing,  and    then,  of  a    Que    l 

,iu  fame  with  "  Boole  de  suii." 
literature   and    art    presuppose  the    original 


talent,  and  on  that  must  be  laid  the  toilsome  years 
of  study  and  apprenticeship.  Then  follows  the 
struggle  for  recognition  and,  during  that,  */  faut 
vlvre.  Such  arts  are  for  those  who  have  a  home  and 
some  one  to  pay  for  the  midnight  oil.  In  the  pro- 
fessions it  is  the  same.  A  woman  can  not  be  a  doc- 
tor, a  lawyer,  or  a  public-school  teacher,  without  a 
period  of  study  and  preparation,  and,  with  the  two 
first  of  these  she  must  be  prepared  for  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  interval  before  her  abilities  are  recognized 
and  her  services  are  demanded. 

For  those  who  have  not  talent  enough  to  succeed 
in  the  arts  and  not  money  enough  to  study  for  a  pro- 
fession, the  stage  has  a  place  to  offer.  They  will 
probably  never  make  stars,  but  they  do  not  want  to. 
They  can  always  honestly  support  themselves.  The 
strong  talent  that  would  have  been  needed  to  con- 
quer the  other  muses  is  not  necessary  here.  A 
woman  of  any  intelligence  can  quickly  learn  enough 
to  take  a  small  part  creditably.  Moreover,  on  the 
stage,  a  very  little  histrionic  ability  may  be  so  sup- 
plemented by  such  outside  attributes  as  good  looks, 
grace,  and  refinement,  that  it  may  become  quite  im- 
posing. 

If  the  actress — just  one  round  of  the  ladder  above 
stupidity — has  a  certain  amount  of  good  looks,  that 
will  lift  her  two  rounds  above  at  once.  If  she  has  a 
pretty  voice  and  a  cultured  articulation,  that  will  lift 
her  three  rounds.  If  she  is  graceful,  if  she  has  taste 
in  dress,  if  she  understands  the  manner  and  style  of 
a  lady— all  these  things  will  help  her  almost  as  much 
as  positive  talent  would.  And  these  would  be  thrown 
away  on  the  other  arts.  Who  cares  if  Rosa  Bonheur 
is  ugly  or  beautiful  ?  What  does  it  matter  if  George 
Eliot  was  hideous  to  look  at,  with  the  profile  of  Dante 
and  Savonarola  combined?  What  would  it  matter  if 
even  "The  Duchess"  had  a  humpback  or  Rhoda 
Broughton  a  cross-eye  ? 

The  actress  who  is  not  an  absolute  fool,  or  intoler- 
ably lazy,  or  unpleasantly  ugly,  can  always  support 
herself.  The  woman  who  takes  the  smallest  "  speak- 
ing part,"  the  maid  with  the  wraps,  the  princess  at 
whose  soiree  the  beautiful  heroine  makes  her  first  ap- 
pearance, does  not  get  less  than  twenty  dollars  a 
week.  The  one  heavy  expense  is  clothes.  But  the 
repertoire  of  an  average  road  company  is  not  very 
large.  The  actress  will  be  the  servant-maid  in  one 
play,  with  no  change  of  costume.  In  the  next  play, 
where  she  is  the  princess,  there  will  be  from  two  to 
three.  These  must  be  striking,  though  they  may  be 
made  of  poor  stuffs.  They  will  cost  something,  but 
she  will  wear  them  all  one  season — for  on  the  stage 
dirt,  and  dust,  and  tarnished  lace,  and  grease-spots 
do  not  show. 

Getting  beyond  the  "  My  lord,  the  carriage  waits  " 
stage,  comes  the  one  to  which  the  actress  of  any  per- 
severance and  ability  may  rise  rapidly.  This  is 
where  she  takes  small  parts  that  are,  however,  of 
some  importance.  She  enters  in  from  two  to  four 
scenes.  She  has  quite  a  little  talking  to  do,*and 
though  the  part  may  be  light  and  easy,  she  is  con- 
stantly on  the  stage.  Here  she  will  receive  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  week.  Here,  too,  the  dressing 
is  again  the  expensive  item.  For  though  in  some 
parts  she  may  have  to  impersonate  an  inginue  in  a 
plain  muslin  frock,  with  a  sash  round  her  waist,  in 
others  she  may  be  the  rich  heiress  or  the  bride  of 
the  young  duke.  This  means  from  four  to  five 
dresses,  all  well  made  and  pretty.  Stage  dress- 
makers, who  do  not  have  to  take  pains  with  their 
sewing,  cobble  up  the  most  dashing  costumes  for 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars.  The  stuffs  must 
always  be  effective,  not  necessarily  handsome,  and 
the  set  of  gowns  will  wear  for  one  season,  and  bear 
making  over  for  another. 

With  the  place  of  leading  lady  everything  is 
altered.  The  really  clever  leading  lady  gets  almost 
any  price,  and  certainly  never  less  than  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  week, 
and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more.  The  position  of 
leading  lady  in  a  good  stock  company  is  the  star 
position  of  the  dramatic  profession.  But  for  this,  of 
course,  there  must  be  talent,  there  ought  to  be 
beauty,  there  must  be  health,  and  cultivation,  and 
tremendous  ambition,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

For  the  star,  or  the  leading  lady,  there  has  to  be 
the  long  novitiate  of  hard  work  that  the  small 
actress  of  maid-servants  and  soubrettes  can  dis- 
pense with.  To  gain  the  heights  one  must  work  as 
desperately  here  as  in  the  sister  arts.  No  actress 
has  ever  won  the  first  place  without  toil  and 
drudgery.  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  always  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  contrary,  at  first  drew  crowds  from 
curiosity  ;  and  then,  with  earnest  and  unfailing 
labor,  studied  till  she  made  herself  a  creditable 
actress  of  melodrama.  In  "  The  Wife's  Peril"  she 
gives  an  exceedingly  good  portrayal,  and  she  is 
charming  in  "  Lady  Clancarty." 

Every  star  in  the  dramatic  profession  has  shone 
only  after  long  periods  of  arduous  toil.  Julia 
Marlowe— whose  success  was  quick,  and  whose 
talents  met  with  a  singularly  rapid  recognition  for  so 
1  artist— Studied  hard  for  four  years.  Pre- 
vious to  this  she  had  acted  children's  parts,  and  occa- 
sionally portrayed  the  pages  and  messengers  of  the 
classic  plays.  Thus,  almost  from  her  childhood,  she 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Stage,  was  familiar 
with  its  traditions,  grew  up  in  its  shadow.  When 
lixteen,  bet  aunt  saw  and  recognized  her 
talents,  took  her  to  New  York,  shut  her  up  there, 

and  with  her  studied  for  four  years,  At  the  end  of 
thai  lime,  the  future  star  being  nearly  twenty -one 
years  of  age,  she  was  taken  to  the  various  managers, 


acted  for  them ,  and  was  pronounced  mediocre, 
commonplace,  and  ordinary.  They  predicted  failure, 
claiming  that  she  had  no  talent,  no  power  of  pleas- 
ing the  public. 

Hope  was  quite  low,  when,  finally,  a  manager  was 
found  who  believed  in  the  young  girl's  genius.  She 
gave  her  first  performance  at  the  Bijou  in  "  In- 
gomar,"  and  from  that  day  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  success.  Yet  there  are  people,  ignorant  of  the 
work  of  training  she  passed  through,  who  hold  her 
up  as  one  of  the  examples  of  the  rapid  rise  of  a  star 
who  has  not  had  the  arduous  training  of  a  childhood 
and  youth  passed  on  the  stage.  They  never  have 
heard  of  the  four  toilsome  years  passed  in  study  in 
New  York,  when  Julia  Marlowe,  the  actress  of 
Shakespeare's  pages  and  the  children  of  the  classic 
plays,  was  studying  to  become  Julia  Marlowe  the 
actress  of  Shakespeare's  great  heroines  and  the 
most  charming  Viola  now  on  the  stage. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  De- 
cember 5th  :  Henderson's  Extravaganza  Company 
in  "  All  Baba  "  ;  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company  in  "The 
Bohemian  Girl "  ;  Williams's  Comedy  Company  in 
"  Bill's  Boots  "  ;  Henley  and  Boucicault  in  "  Captain 
Heme,  U.  S.  A." 

"Handy  to  have,  in  the  house" — Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral — a  prompt  and  certain  remedy  for  croup, 
colds,  and  pulmonary  affections. 


A  Social  Manual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


A  Lesson  in  Hygiene. 

"Dietetic  Waters,  more  generally  called  Table 
Waters,  if  pure,  are  of  great  value  as  hygienic 
agents  "  says  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  lay  public  are  apt  to 
confound  Table  Waters  and  Medicinal  Waters  con- 
taining active  chemical  substances,  which  can  not 
safely  be  included  as  part  of  the  ordinary  daily  diet. 

No  doubt  the  Medical  Journal  had  in  mind 
Waters  like  the  Apollinaris,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
leading  Dietetic  Table  Water. 


-  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  fining. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings, 
Verdi's  Most  Popular  Opera, 

IL    TBOVATORE! 

Ferdinand  Schuetz  as  Manrico,  Tillie  Salinger  as 
Leonora,  Lizzie  Annandale  as  AzuceDa. 


—  NEXT  OPERA  — 

THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL  ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

A  THING  OF  BEAUTY 

IS   A  JOY  FOREVER. 

Onr  Importations  tliis  year  comprise  tbe 
finest  selection  of  Art  Novelties  that  could 
be  found  in  European  and  American  art 
centres.    Now  is  the  time  to  select  suitable 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

Our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.     New  Store.     New  Goods. 

PORCELAIN  VASES,  LAMPS, 

MARBLE  AND  BRONZE  STATUARY, 
MIRRORS,  OIL  PAINTINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS, 
TABLE  AND  GLASS  WARE, 
FRENCH  FURNITURE, 

WATER  COLORS, 

ARTISTIC  FRAMES. 

s.  &  cTcump 

113  Geary  Street. 


WLLLiIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO- 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 

AGENTS     FOR 

The  California  Line   of  Clipper  Ships  from 
New  Xork. 

The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders*  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited) ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons'  Car-Wheels ;  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow 
Metal  Sheathing ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


NO    IMITATION    GOODS. 

Therefore  the  question:  "Is  it  genuine?"  is 
never  raised  concerning  any  article  purchased 
from 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

-:-    JEWELLER     -:- 
3    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

(IUNDER    MASONIC    TEMPLE.) 


DIAMONDS  and  Other  Precious  Stones, 
AMERICAN  and  SWISS  WATCHES, 

AND    STYLISH    NEW    DESIGNS    IN 

COLD  and  SILVER   JEWELLERY 

Of  High  Grade,  at  surprisingly  LOW  PRICES. 


JNO.    N.    PHILAN, 

BOOKSELLER     AND     STATIONER, 

211   Sutter   Street. 
HOLIDAY     PRESENTS 

In   Christmas  Cards,  Calendars,  Bonks   in  tine  bindings,  and    Booklets 
in  variety. 


SMOKE    THE    BEST 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


CIGARS 


December  5,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


MORN'S  shB^eW 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH   /I/    X.^"     LABEL 

W-'THE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN- 


GEO.H.rULLERDESKCa. 

/MNUFACTURES. 

Wg^MBANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
E3B-540M1SSIBNST. 


MRS.    M.    H.   OBER 

816  MARKET  ST.  and  11  O'FABKELL, 

Mate  no  mistake  in  the  Number, 
F  H  EX.AKT      IB  L  O  C  IK1 . 

SAX     FRANCISCO,  and 

1236  San  Pablo  AvBnue,<°pp-  Ci->-  Hau>.  Oakland 

The  largest  assortment  of  VpsiJanti 
Union  Suits  and  Divided  Skirts  for 
Ladies  and  Children  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUITS  from  $i  up.  ALL-WOOL, 
S2.50  up. 

Send  for  Sample  Pieces  and  Cata- 
logue. 

Woolen  Abdominal  Bands,  Si. 

New  Stacking  Waukenhose. 

Equestrienne  Tights.  Knee  and 
Ankle  Lengths,  in  Silk,  Wool,  and 
Ealbriggan,  S1.25  up. 

Gertrude  Knit  Baby  Outfits. 

Only  authorized  agent. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists,  Equipose 
Waist,  Model  Bodice,  and  none  gen- 
uine unless  stamped  "INDORSED 
BY  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER," 
and  none  recommended  by  her  with 
clasp  front. 

Gentlemen's  Union  Suits  a  Specialty 

itST  Country  Orders  promptly  filled. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

PENSIONS 

Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY. 

JOHN  WEDDERBUKN,  Managing  Attorney 

P.  O.  Eox  463.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PENSION'S  PROCL'KED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN.  PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  regular  Army  or  Navy  since  the  war. 
Survivors  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1832  to  1S42,  and  then- 
widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  claims  a  spe- 
cialty. Thousands  entitled  to  higher  rates.  Send  for  new 
laws.     No  charge  for  advice.     No  fee  until  successful. 


Tts  so   Gooclf" 


is  the  universal  tribute  of  the  children  who  use 

Highland 
Evaporated  Cream 

unsweetened. 
Don't  take   other,    cheap    brands — insist    on 
having  Highland. 
HELVETIA  M'       CONDENSING  CO..  Highland.  III. 


CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Gor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 


J.  r>.  FRT, 

President. 


HENRT  WILLIAMS, 

Vice-President, 


J.  DALZELL   BROWN,  Secretary. 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes trusts  for  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
$5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills    drawn    and    taken    care    of 
"Without  Charge. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Aileen  lvers,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers. 
and  Mr.  Edward  Moore  Robinson,  of  the  banking- 
firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city, 
will  be  married  on  January  10th,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Isabel  Chipman,  niece  of  General  N.  P. 
Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  and  Mr.  James  Kinnell,  of 
Tehama  County,  will  be  married  next  Wednesday 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Red  Bluff.  The  wedding 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Lou  Dobbins  to  Mr.  D.  D.  Dodson,  of  Red  Bluff, 
has  been  made  public.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Thurs- 
day, December  15th.  Miss  Dobbins  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Dobbins,  of  Vacaville,  and  a 
sister  of  District-Attorney  O.  P.  Dobbins,  of  Solano 
County.  Mr.  Dodson  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Red  Bluff  Sentinel. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ida 
Campbell,  daughter  of  ex-Senator  Campbell,  of 
Vallejo.to  Assistant- Engineer  Solon  Arnold,  U.  S.  N. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  May  Stone,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Stone,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Franz  Strahler,  of 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Archibald  Treat  and  Miss 
Helen  A.  Bosqui,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Bosqui,  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents  in  Ross  Valley. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  wed- 
ding of  Mr.  J.  M.  Goewey  and  Miss  Kate  Sever- 
ance Spencer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goewey  will  receive 
on  Tuesdays  at  their  residence,  north-west  corner 
of  Page  and  Laguna  Streets. 

Countess  Festetics  gave  a  delightful  matinee  tea 
last  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Taylor  Street.  Her 
guests  were  all  young  ladies,  quite  a  number  of  them 
being  debutantes,  'the  parlors  were  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  foliage.  Conversation  and 
musical  selections  were  enjoyed,  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis  at  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  gave  a  delightful  thea- 
tre-party last  Monday  evening,  which  ended  with  a 
delicious  supper  at  her  residence,  1802  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. Her  guests  were  :  Miss  Eleanor  Diniond,  Miss 
Ames,  Miss  Eugenia  Chapin,  Miss  Cecelia  Tobin, 
Miss  Deming,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Tobin,  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Pringle,  Mr.  \\  .  W.  Chapin,  Mr.  Lawson  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Basil  Ricketts. 

Miss  Ada  Dougherty  gave  a  very  pleasant  dancing- 
party  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday  evening,  as 
a  farewell  compliment  to  her  friend,  Miss  Powell, 
prior  to  her  departure  for  Angel's  Camp.  About 
thirty  guests  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening,  and  the  affair  terminated  at  midnight. 

An  enjoyable  party  was  given  by  the  Informals 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle.  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Miss  Alice  Gerstle  acted  as  hostess,  and  she  was  ad- 
mirably assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the  club, 
Miss  Helen  Schweitzer,  Miss  Stella  Simon,  Miss 
Stella  Greenebaum,  Miss  Adele  Joseph,  and  Miss 
Elsie  Hecht.  The  affair  was  a  donuno-party,  and, 
of  course,  dancing  was  its  chief  pleasure.  A  party 
will  be  given  at  each  of  the  homes  of  the  members 
during  the  winter  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  will  give  a  brilliant  ball 
at  their  residence  this  winter  to  introduce  in  society 
circles  their  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Perrin. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  postponed  her  private 
theatricals  until  next  Thursday  evening. 

At  the  Concordia  Club  there  will  be  an  interest- 
ing entertainment  this  (Saturday)  evening,  in  which 
negro  minstrelsy  will  figure  prominently.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  a  varied  one,  followed  by  dancing 
and  supper. 

The  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  will  receive  a  benefit 
to-day  (Saturday)  at  Miss  Lake's  School,  1534 
Sutter  Street.  A  bazar  will  be  held  there  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  dancing. 

A  lamp-shade  and  cushion-party  will  be  given  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  1950  Wash- 
ington Street,  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society. 
The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each,  including  refresh- 
ments. An  excellent  musical  programme  will  be 
presented. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union, 
a  tea  and  musicale  will  be  given  at  909  Taylor  Street, 
on  Wednesday,  December  14th,  from  two  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Base-ball  for  Chanty. 

In  society  and  club  circles  the  all-absorbing  topic 
of  conversation  is  the  coming  base-ball  match,  to  be 
played  at  the  Haight  Street  Grounds  next  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  California  Woman's 
Hospital,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  and  the 
Maria  Kip  Orphanage.  The  contestants  are  to 
be  two  nines  selected  from  among  members  of 
the  Pacific  -  Union  Clob  and  the  Bohemian 
Club.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson  and  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  the  managers  of  the  two  nines, 
are  very  enthusiastic  regarding  the  merits  of  their 
respective  representatives  and  predict  a  most  exciting 
game.  As  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  three  worthy 
charities,  the  attendance  will  doubtless  be  very  large. 
The  positions  of  the  players  in  the  two  nines  will  be 
as  follows : 

Pacific-Union  nine. —  Pitcher,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bosqui;  catcher, 
Mr.  O'Neill ;  first  base,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn ;  second  base, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle;  third  base,  Mr.  \V.  C.  Ralston;  short 
stop,  Mr.  F.  £>.  Atherton  ;  centre  field,  Mr.  E.  P.  iJanforth; 
right  field,  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre ;  left  field,  Mr.  G.  i>.  Boyd; 
substitutes,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean,  Mr.  Frederick  Tallant, 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Delafield. 

Bohemian  nine. — Pitcher,  Mr.  F.  L.  Owen;  catcher,  Mr. 
Lang  ;  first  base.  Mr.  C.  A.  F.  Flagler ;  second  base,  Lieu- 
tenant G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  L".  S.  A.;  third  base,  Mr.  H.  11. 
Chase  ;  short  stop,  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue  ;  centre  field,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Small  ;  right  field,  Mr.  H.  L.  Coleman  ;  left  field,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Woods;  substitutes,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  W.  Carlin,  U'.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Cloman,  U-  S.  A. 

Game  will  be  called  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on 
account  of  early  darkness. 

As  the  date  for  the  foot-ball  match  is  set  for  the 
seventeenth,  the  two  contests  will  not  conflict.  The 
Angel  Island  Band  will  play  during  the  game.  The 
twenty-one  boxes  will  be  sold  at  auction,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Padfic-Union,  Bohemian,  Uni- 
versity, Cosmos,  and  Olympic  Clubs  will  each  take 
one. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Opera-glasses,  with 
attached  handles,  in  pearl  and  aluminum.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


Catarrh  and  rheumatism  are   blood  diseases,  for 
which  Ayer's  Sarsapariila  is  the  best  remedy. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


GEO.C.SHREVE&GO. 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


FROM 


DECEMBER     1st 


TO 


DECEMBER    25th 


Market  and  Post  Sts. 


BEACH'S 

Holiday    Books 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY 

FOR  OLD  AND  Y00NG 


DAISY  MILLER, 

PRTJE  AND  I, 

peg  worrixGTOX, 

SCHOOL  FOK  SCANDAL, 

IN  THE  LEVANT, 

DOKOTHI   Q.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

John    Greenleaf    Whittier's     last 

volume  of  Poems, 

-A.T    STTN'DO'W7'N', 

Bound    in    white    vellum    clolh,  illustrated    by    Garrett, 
with  eight  photogravures, 

PRICE,  SI. 50. 

CALENDARS  FOR  1S93 

IX  GREAT  VARIETY. 
A    NEW  AND    ELECANT 

BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

38x43.     PRICE,  SI. OO. 

In  Tubes  Ready  for  Mailing. 
107    Montgomery   St.,    S.    F.,  Cal. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 


SAnTAttAUS 


Ctf! 


F^EADY  FOR 

tma: 


&AIDST0CK 

Holiday  Goods 

PONT  DELAY  PURCHASW6. 
g.    Comc  BEroffC  THE  HUSH 

GOLDEMRULE 
BAZAAR. 

DAVIS  BROTHERS. 


V 


~>/8MARttET,ST.    Ana 
IS34  MARKET.  S 


f%  7  ■  C  C1  C  ■■''■^here  you  can  bny  30 
l>-r  (J  r~  J  J  yards  of  Challi,  in  good 
UU1-^J  style,  notdark,for$l.(H); 
cheap  for  quilts,  linings,  dresses,  any- 
thing—Stfc.^-t  ...  _«  _  _  where  yon 
per  yard,  by  [»«  /  IrNN  can  bny  30- 
the  piece.  >* '-'  *-"-' w'  in.  Bedford 
Cords,  15  cent  quality,  Red-ground, 
Black-dot  or  Figure,  and  other  Shades, 
only  8  cents.  No  snch«  TTrrri 
bargains     ever    offered. (iMrjJ 

Send  for  Samples. \X\Jl**J*J 

where  you  can  buy  32-inch  Cretonnes, 
heavy,  figured,  for  chair  or  lounge 
covers,  or  curtains,  reduced  from  25  cts. 
to  12^  cts.— Do  Tell— Its  at  Smiths' 
Cash  Store,  414,  416,  418  Front  Street, 
S.  F.,  CaL 

SEND   FOR   LIST,    FREE 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,   German,   and  English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  26th  year  opens  August  i.  1892. 
>IME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


PRIVATE    TUITIOK 

1810    GOTJGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


Mme.  ELLEN  GOURSEN  ROEGKEL, 

Has  resumed  instruction  and  is  prepared  to 
accept  engagements  for  Song  Recitals. 
Vocal  Rooms  at  new  residence. 

1429  BUSH  STREET, 
Below  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


THE    COST    IS    THE    SAME! 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time. 
The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

HARTMAN  MFG.   CO.,   UEAVEI:   FAILS,    PA. 
tST  Always  Mention  this  fiafier.  T.  D.  GANSE,  Gen'l  Western  Sales  Agt.,  508  State  S 

PIERCE  &  CO..  Oakland,  Cal.,  Agents  for  Alameda  Co. 

BAKER    &    HAMILTON,    San    Fn 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  you  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOMESTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Hit*    held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Sltnple,  Durable. 
Don't  fall  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus   1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits 1,317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vokd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron   MURRAY,  Jk Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Treinont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan^and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australnv  and  China. 

The  bank  hlis  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  thf  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Paciti  J '0:1st. 

Letters  ofircdil  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

IT^i  1  j\mT  r  on  Ixmdon,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank fort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, C-oteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,000,000 

Directors : 
[no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  Ring,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  35,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     \V.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    ARbDALE, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,   D.  W.   Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing  business  transacted, 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

CaHh  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 3,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General' Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N,  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

zSfe  IRRIGATING  PUMPS, 

fn/ffif  STEAM    ENGINES 

BOILERS, 
Hkj   Complete  Power  and 
^B        Pumping  Plants. 

Hr^  LOW  PRICES,  PROMPT  delivery. 

WRITE   FOR   CIRCULARS. 

Byron  Jackson,  san  francisco. 

(Established  1864.) 

GEOHGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
:tl»  Clay  St.,  Sun  Francisco,        Telephone  No.  35 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY   ! 


Our  Home-Made  I5rea<l 

hnowin  t  1  ,-.,,,,,],.     v.i,.,  1Mlln  l|„.y 

gave  it  a  trial,  rmidc  their  own  bread.     Ii  is  also  cheaper. 

•ra-5-  it: 

Wadding  Partial  Supplied  »lth  :.n  the 
Dalloaolaa. 

We  deliver  in  San    PrancUco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Hi.ln  Offloei     !<>!•  Hi,,.-.  St.,  sun  Franolaco. 
_  ,  «7B   Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

■  HM.  <     ni,,|    sr|,„,, I 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AM  1  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

P,  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poat  and  Stockton  Sta.,  8.  F. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples.  President.  Wm.  J.  DuTTov,  Vice-President. 

(.  B.  Levisos',  Marine  Sec'v.       Louis  Weinmann,  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Favmonvjlle,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


">  BEST  FAMILY  #g^gl 

3PERRY  Be  CO.    ••  STOCKTON. CAL  ~£- 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street.  San  Francisco. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

I  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  tlie 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  leet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
cafion  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  to  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  title  is  perfect — United  States  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
feet  of  volcanic  lava.  The  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $12,000  to  $15,000,  which  includes  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  references,  etc.,  address  "  MINEK,"  care  The  Argonaut,   San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL   &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


1 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  'world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical 'plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
iu  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francigco,  Cal. 


THE    COLONIAL    -:■ 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance, Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1893 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall...   G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mali 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper' b  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune(Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  ami  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Tor  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  anil  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  .Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and   Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall C.10 

The  Argonaut  and   Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall , 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and   Puok   for  One  Year,   by  Mall..    7.50 

The  AryonAUt  and    DemoreSt'fl   Family   Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

Tin-  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  ami   the  Nineteenth   Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and   the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.26 

1  'he  Argonaut  and  th«-  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  f«»r  one  Yt-ur,  by  Mali 5.00 

The   Argonaut  and   LIpplnoott'fl   Mneii/lni-  for  One  Year,   by   Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mali 7.50 


tiiu  offer  Is  not  open  t«  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  by  mall,  hut  Is  entirely  In  the  IiiumIn  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  lnn-vf 


Perfecting  Folder 


for  SALE. 


In  consequence  of  the  present  facilities  in 
our  Press  Room  being  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  our  large  and  increasing  circu- 
lation, the  Argonaut  is  having  constructed 
for  it  in  the  East  the  latest  improved  per- 
fecting machinery  for  working  off  its  edi- 
tion. This  will  be  in  our  Press  Room  in  a 
few  weeks.    We  offer  for  sale  the 

Lloyd    Perfecting   Folding 
Machine 

Now  used  in  turning  oft'  the  Argonaut.  The 
machine  will  handle  a  sheet  as  large  as 
32  x  46.  It  folds,  pastes,  trims,  and  delivers 
2,000  perfected  copies  per  hour.  It  is  in 
first-class  order,  as  the  excellence  of  the 
present  work  done  on  the  Argonaut  will 
show.  The  machine  can  be  seen  running 
at  the 

ARGONAUT   PRESS    ROOMS 

213  Grant  Avenue. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  iL  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


BOWESTET  ,T  i     cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.SX'^S&VI  401-403  Sansome  St. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN    &    CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE   FIRE   PROOFING 

sewer  and  Chimney  pipe. 

DRAIN  TILE.   ETC.,   Etc 
1358    S.    1  360    MARKET  STREET,    S.  F. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersized  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  jo  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38U-iiieh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
IB  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Matured  Mountain  Wines. 


The  Ben  Lomond  Wine  Co. 


ii4M  McAllister  st. 

Can  supply  Families,  Clubs,  and  Conuoi- 
Hi-urs  with  the  fluent  brands  of  aged  Hook, 
Burgundy,  and  Claret  (grown  in  their  own 
vineyards  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains),  In 
either  glass  or  wood,  at  prices  according  to 
age,  delivered  free  in  San  Francisco. 


T/ie  Mo.weA0f 

§reakfas+  foods 

THEJOHMT.CUTTINGCO,  S0LEAGENT5 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXI.     No.  24. 


San  Francisco,    December    12,    1892. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  Pub- 
liskcd  every  week  at  No.  2/3  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  tnont lis,  $2.25  ;  three montlis,$/jo; 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign,  countries 
•within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4,50  per year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies.  To 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wliom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A.  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Tlte  Argonaut  may  be  ordered, 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publislters. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlie  Editorial  Department  thus  : 
*'  Editors  Argonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal" 

Address  au  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus: 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  2 13  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal'' 

Afake  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company!' 

Tlte  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  hi  London  at  27  King  William  Street, 
West  Strand.  In  Paris,  at  ij  Avenue  de  VOpera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  124  Ffth  Avenue,  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash  Avenue.  In  Washing- 
ton, at  /o/j  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


ENTERED   AT   THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


Frank  M.   Pixley, 


Editor. 
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If  Jay  Gould  did  no  good  while  living,  it  is  possible  that 
his  death  may  result  in  advantage  to  the  country.  His 
prominence  was  due  wholly  to  his  money.  Most  of  our  very 
rich  men  have  some  amiable  characteristics,  some  disposition 
toward  benevolence,  some  sense,  however  vague,  that  they 
owe  a  duty  toward  their  fellow-creatures,  and  these  traits  and 
feelings  humanize  them.  But  Jay  Gould  was  a  millionaire 
and  nothing  else.  Bowelless  as  a  steam-engine  and  grasping 
as  a  vise,  he  stood  for  revenue  only.  He  was  merely  a 
private  safe  of  large  dimensions,  filled  and  kept  full  by  his 
rapacity.  Devoid  of  scruples,  sympathies,  and  every  desire 
save  to  add  to  his  useless  pile,  the  sentiments  he  inspired  in 
all  men  with  whom  he  had  dealings  were  the  same  as  those 
which  come  to  the  bather  who  sees  the  dorsal  fin  of  an  ap- 
proaching shark   ripping  the   water    before  him.     Subtract 


money  from  the  concept  which  is  labeled  Jay  Gould,  and  the 
normal  mind,  one  should  think,  would  experience  in  its  en- 
tertainment the  emotion  of  murderous  repugnance  that  a 
snake  inspires.  Yet  this  forbidding  reptile,  risen  to  notice 
by  reason  of  the  size  of  his  pouch  and  his  surpassing  dex- 
terity in  filling  it,  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
envied  of  American  citizens.  Nobody  liked  him,  but  very 
few  despised  him.  He  had  lots  of  money.  How  he  got  it, 
how  he  retained  it,  what  he  did  with  it,  mattered  little. 
His  colossal  boodle  compelled  awe  and  commanded 
homage. 

Nowhere  else  on  earth  does  money — mere  money — confer 
upon  its  possessor  such  distinction,  such  immunities  from  the 
law,  such  social  rank  and  privileges  as  in  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  toadyism  so  universal,  so  profound. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Jay  Gould  ought  to  have  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  penitentiary,  instead  of 
in  a  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  yet  there  were  not  many  men 
in  New  York  who  would  not  have  felt  flattered,  and  been 
flattered,  by  a  bow  from  him  in  passing.  His  illness  and 
death  were  made  national  events,  and  in  hanging  around  his 
back-door  to  receive  from  the  Gould  butler  scraps  of  news 
as  to  his  condition  and  bits  of  information  as  to  his  last 
moments,  the  reporters  of  the  press,  however  degrading  their 
work  was  to  journalism  or  to  themselves  as  men,  rendered  a 
service  which  was  required  of  them  by  their  country.  The 
news  handed  out  by  the  butler,  like  broken  food  to  tramps, 
and  passed  on  by  the  reporters  to  the  public,  was  received 
by  the  public  with  grave  and  respectful  interest.  In  the  case 
of  men  of  business,  whose  pockets  might  be  affected  by  the 
possible  influence  of  Gould's  departure  on  the  price  of  stocks, 
this  interest  was  rational ;  in  the  case  of  others,  it  was  the 
interest  which  the  slavish  peasant  in  wooden  shoes  feels 
when  he  straightens  his  back  from  field-labor  and  stands 
with  open  mouth  to  stare  with  mindless  eyes  on  a  cavalcade 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies — his  betters  by  right  divine,  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  a  social  chasm  so  wide  and  deep  that  it 
never  occurs  to  him  as  being  crossable.  He  is  a  humble 
and  a  reverent  clod,  and  the  bright  cavalcade  stirs  no  dull 
envy,  or  hatred,  or  questioning.  It  is  but  a  pretty  show, 
and  he  obeys  with  pleasure  the  instinct  that  bids  him  doff 
his  cap.  That,  where  mere  money  is  concerned,  there  are 
more  toadies  to  the  kneeling  yard  in  America  than  other- 
where, is  not,  of  course,  due  to  climate,  geography,  or  con- 
genital bent.  Among  us,  wealth  is  revered  excessively  be- 
cause it  will  buy  more  here  than  in  most  quarters  of  the 
globe.  In  Europe,  people  are  born  to  rank  whose  nearest 
equivalent  here  is  to  be  had  by  purchase.  Titles,  decora- 
tions, entrance  to  honored  castes,  these  do  not  come  to  the 
European  usually  because  he  has  made  a  fortune.  A  man 
as  rich  as  Gould,  in  England,  would  still  be  many  steps  be- 
low the  social  summit.  Even  when  a  millionaire  brewer  is 
ennobled,  his  nobility  is  a  jest  with  the  nobility  and  com- 
moners alike.  But  with  us  a  man  has  but  to  rake  together  a 
heap  of  money,  and  stand  on  top  of  it,  to  receive  every 
social  advantage  that  title  confers  in  England  or  genius  in 
France.  We  are  still  in  the  digging  and  hod-carrying  stage 
industrially  —  that  is  to  say,  the  "  development  of  our 
natural  resources"  engages  the  brains,  and  energies,  and 
hopes  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Consequently  we  are  in- 
tensely material,  which  is  praiseworthy  when  we  concern 
ourselves  with  material  things  j  but  by  carrying  into  the 
social  domain  that  overwhelming  sense  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  money,  which  is  inevitable  in  the  business 
sphere,  we  have  won  for  ourselves  the  agreeable  distinction 
of  being  the  vulgarest  of  nations. 

Jay  Gould,  living  and  dead,  is  pregnant  with  lessons,  easily 
read,  for  Americans.  We  are  wont  to  pride  ourselves  on 
our  advanced  civilization,  and  read  of  the  pirates  of  the  last 
and  preceding  centuries  with  the  same  wonder  and  sense  of 
superiority  over  our  forefathers  that  we  enjoy  in  contemplat- 
ing their  strange  belief  in  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  Yet 
no  buccaneer  ever  sailed  the  Spanish  main  or  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  who  flew  lighter  in  respect  of  moral  re- 
straint than  did  Jay  Gould.  The  story  of  Morgan's  capture 
and  sack  of  Panama  horrifies  the  modern  reader,  even  as 


the  account  of  that  great  booty  excites  his  cupidity,  but  what 
pirate  ever  bagged  such  prizes  as  Gould  bagged  ?  He  skirted 
our  criminal  laws  even  as  the  free  companions  of  the  West- 
ern waters  skirted  the  shores,  descending  at  every  opportu- 
nity upon  a  settlement  to  plunder  it.  The  Morgans,  the 
Mansvelts,  the  Coxons,  the  Kidds — poor,  rude  spoilers — were 
mere  petty  thieves  in  comparison  with  this  departed  marauder 
of  Wall  Street,  who  has  left  behind  him  an  unburied  treas- 
ure of  between  five  and  six  million  doubloons.  In  every 
sense,  save  daring,  and  hardy  endurance  of  privation,  and 
danger  of  hanging,  Jay  Gould  was  a  pirate.  He  created 
nothing,  but  fell  upon  and  appropriated  what  other  men  had 
created,  even  as  the  buccaneers  rounded  up  galleons,  looted 
them,  and  forced  their  crews  to  walk  the  plank.  By  nature 
as  furtive  as  the  fox,  the  coyote,  the  mole,  and  only  like  the 
nobler  beasts  of  prey  in  his  appetite  and  power  of  destruction, 
he  hovered  around  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  and  gnawed 
and  dug  till  they  fell,  when  he  consumed  them  at  leisure. 
He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  father  !  So  is  a  snake. 
The  mass  of  his  booty  was  so  formidable  that  the  country 
stood  aghast  in  anticipation  of  what  would  happen  when  he 
performed  the  one  notable  human  act  of  his  career — dying. 
Nothing  has  happened,  and  nothing  will  happen,  that  should 
be  regretted.  His  cave  will  be  searched  by  lesser  pirates, 
and  honest  men,  too,  perhaps,  and  the  doubloons  dragged 
out  and  redistributed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  land. 

What  was  there  in  such  a  character  to  earn  men's  homage  ? 
Respect  for  him  is  naked  respect  for  naked  Theft — theft  on 
the  grand  scale,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  repulsive  and 
criminal  for  that.  There  is  some  ground  for  hope,  as  we 
have  said,  that  Gould  has  served  his  country  by  dying,  for, 
though  his  millions  awed  the  people's  servile  souls,  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  hated  him.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  American  reverence  for  wealth,  and  that  Gould  has 
caused  it  to  be  touched  by  the  worldly.  There  is  no  limit, 
seemingly,  for  godly  men.  At  the  funeral  of  this  incarna- 
tion of  selfishness,  of  covetousness,  of  avarice,  they  sang 
"  Blessed  are  the  Dead  who  Die  in  the  Lord,"  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  R.  Paxton  and  Rev.  Dr.  Terry  made  obeisance  in  the 
form  of  prayer,  and  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  likewise  prostrated  himself  at  the  bier 
and,  incidentally,  the  throne  of  grace.  Confronted  by  toady- 
ism so  awful  as  this,  satire  shrinks  away  ashamed  and  fright- 
ened. 


There  was  no  mistaking  the  Democratic  platform  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tariff.  It  was  the  chief  subject  of  the  platform, 
the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  was  the  one  and 
only  plank  of  the  platform  which  was  changed  from  the 
reading  of  the  original  draft  before  the  full  body  of  the  con- 
vention, by  the  determining  voice  of  the  910  delegates  present. 
The  original  draft  was  eliminated  and  in  its  stead  was  sub- 
stituted the  plank  as  it  stands,  upon  which  the  Democratic 
party  planted  itself,  and  upon  which  Cleveland  was  nomi- 
nated. The  roll  call  on  the  change  was  answered  by  564  in 
the  affirmative,  342  in  the  negative.  The  8  votes  of  Col- 
orado, the  26  of  Iowa,  26  of  the  30  votes  of  Massachusetts, 
the  28  of  Michigan,  the  34  of  Missouri,  the  6  of  Montana, 
the  16  of  Nebraska,  the  6  of  Nevada,  the  72  of  New  York,  the 
6  of  North  Dakota,  the  46  of  Ohio,  the  6  votes  of  Idaho,  7 
of  the  8  of  Oregon,  the  8  of  Washington,  the  6  of  Wyoming, 
the  12  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  26  of  Kentucky,  all  voted 
for  the  change,  for  the  free-trade  substitute,  for  the  plank  as 
it  stands — for  absolute  free  trade.  Besides,  there  were  ^ 
of  the  48  votes  of  Illinois,  15  of  the  30  of  Indiana,  in  favor 
of  the  free-trade  substitute.  Of  Northern  States  and  States 
which  did  not  join  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and 
California  voted  for  the  original  draft.  The  States  of  the 
defunct  Confederacy  mostly  divided  their  votes,  mainly  for 
the  free-trade  substitute,  which  was  substantially  the  reaffirm- 
ation of  the  tariff  clause  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  In  express  language  it  denounced 
the  McKinley  tariff  law  as  the  "culminating  atn 
legislation,"  and  in  it  the  party  promised  "  its  1 
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of  the  beneficent  results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the 
people  in  intrusting  power  to  the  Democratic  party." 

Thus  stands  the  denunciation  by  the  Democratic  party,  in 
national  convention  assembled,  of  the  system  of  protection, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  party  and  its  chosen  candidates 
to  the  repeal  of  the  existing  tariff".  The  people  have 
accepted  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
voted   it  into  power.     They   expect   the   fulfillment   of  the 

pledge the  inauguration  of  free  trade,  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 

only.  March  4,  1893,  the  Democratic  party  will  be  installed 
in  supreme  national  power  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments — in  the  government  of  the  republic.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  President-elect  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  immediately  upon  his  inauguration.  The 
regular  session  will  not  convene  until  December  —  one 
year  hence.  The  voice  of  the  people,  as  proclaimed 
at  the  late  election,  is  mandatory  ;  the  cause  is  urgent. 
The  repeal  of  the  existing  tariff"  and  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  make  a  combined  solemn  pledge  and  promise, 
and  the  one  and  the  other  demand  the  holding  of  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  for  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  pledge  and 
promise.  A  denial  of  the  popular  demand,  refusal  or  delay 
in  respect  to  it,  will  unquestionably  subject  the  Democratic 
party  to  popular  arraignment  on  the  flagrant  charge  of  de- 
liberate false  pretense,  of  securing  power  upon  fraudulent 
representations.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
The  pledge  of  repeal  and  the  promise  of  free  trade  were 
deliberately  put  forth.  The  people  have  done  their  part  in 
approving  the  pledge,  and  now  await  the  consummation  of 
the  promise. 

The  tariff  is  a  very  serious  subject  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  tariff  that  caused  South  Carolina  to  make 
the  memorable  plunge  into  nullification  during  General 
Jackson's  Presidency.  Vice-President  George  M.  Dallas 
was  burned  in  effigy  in  Pennsylvania  for  having  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  as  President  of  the  Senate,  during  President 
Polk's  administration,  in  favor  of  the  Walker  low-tariff 
measure — the  Democratic  party  of  his  native  State  having 
favored  the  Whig  protective  tariff  of  1842.  The  neglect 
or  refusal  of  the  Democratic  party,  after  the  4th  of  March, 
1893,  to  adopt  means  to  hasten  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  to  install  free  trade,  in  accordance 
with  its  platform  pledge  and  promise  and  its  assur- 
ances during  the  campaign,  will  cause  popular  indigna- 
tion that  will  divide  and  wreck  the  party  in  1896,  if  not 
in  1 894.  Refuge  can  not  decently  or  honorably  be  made  in 
substituting  the  temporizing  tariff-reform  scheme  submitted 
to  the  national  convention,  which  was  rejected  and  which  the 
free-trade  plank  displaced.  Deliberately  rejected  in  full 
national  convention,  it  can  not  with  decency  or  consistency 
be  reproduced  by  Democrats  in  Congress,  nor  approved  by 
the  President,  who  is  bound  by  his  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation upon  that  platform.  The  pledge  is  only  half-com- 
pleted with  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  tariff;  the  consum- 
mation of  the  linked  promise  demands  also  the  adoption  of 
free  trade.  It  will  be  treacherous  and  dishonorable  to  fail 
in  the  pledge  to  repeal  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  promise 
of  free  trade.  It  will  be  unworthy  of  a  great  political  party. 
No  midway  course  will  serve  in  either  instance.  First,  then, 
is  due  an  early  extra  session,  and,  before  its  adjournment, 
the  passage  of  an  absolute  free-trade  tariff  law. 

The  announcement  of  the  Panama  Company  that  it  will 
run,  after  February  1st,  a  tri-monthly  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Panama,  to  connect  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  steamers  to  run  from  Colon  to  New 
York,  looks  like  business.  The  Panama  Company  is  a  solid 
corporation  with  a  large  capital  and  a  large  traffic  ;  when  it 
says  it  will  do  a  thing,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  thing  will 
be  done.  Shippers  stand  ready  to  give  it  business  with 
none  the  less  alacrity  because  its  rupture  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  did  not  occur  till  the  withdrawal  of  the  Transcontinental 
subsidy  crippled  the  resources  of  the  steamship  company. 
Corporations  are  rarely  conducted  on  high  principles  of  dis- 
interested public  spirit. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  official  statement  of  the  Panama 
Company  would  seem  to  require  revision.  It  implies  that  it 
will  refuse  to  touch  at  the  Pacific  ports  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama.  This  is  an  error  of  policy  which  will 
injure  the  new  concern  with  shippers  at  this  point.  It  is 
true  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  slight. 
But  that  is  partly  because  the  rates  of  freight  exacted  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  were  prohibitory.  There  may  not  be  much 
profit  in  the  traffic  at  present,  but  it  will  grow,  and  a  new 
line  which  aims  at  popularity  should  encourage  it.  Again, 
the  Panama  Company  implies  that  it  will  refuse  to  issue 
through  bills  of  lading  to  the  Pacific  Mail.  Why  ?  An 
isthmus  railroad  should  carry  freight  for  all  comers  on  equal 
terms.  If  it  docs  not,  it  will  strike  shippers  that  they  are 
only  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  one  monopoly  to  get  into 
.he  hands  of  another. 

But  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 


pany of  New  York  can  not  tell  what  they  will  do  until  they 
get  their  orders  from  the  representative  of  their  owners,  the 
official  liquidator  in  Paris  ;  and  he  can  not  tell  what  he  will  do 
until  the  air  clears  over  the  unexampled  imbroglio  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  canal  company  stand.  No  such  revelations 
of  corruption  and  turpitude  were  ever  made  in  France  be- 
fore, even  in  the  times  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  venality  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  a  climax.  We,  in  this  country, 
were  taught  by  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  and  the 
Pacific  Mail  investigation  that  our  public  men  were  not  all 
like  Caisar's  wife  ;  but  their  peccadilloes  were  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  wholesale  rottenness  which  seems  to 
permeate  the  ranks  of  politics  and  journalism  in  France. 
This  Panama  Canal  Company  seems  to  have  had  everybody 
in  its  pay,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  circles.  Journals  like 
the  Debate,  which  is  an  historical  institution,  and  statesmen 
like  Floquet,  who  was  prime  minister  only  a  few  years  ago, 
stretched  out  their  hands  like  Italian  mendicantSj  for  De 
Lesseps  to  drop  a  few  francs  into.  That  kind  of  thing  can 
not  pass  over  without  a  scandal.  And  the  official  liquidator 
will  have  to  study  how  the  corporation  which  is  in  his  charge 
is  going  to  come  out  of  the  scandal  before  he  determines 
on  a  policy. 

No  nation  can  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
independence  if  its  chief  rulers  and  its  chief  organs  of  public 
opinion  are  willing  to  sell  themselves  for  money.  There 
have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  almost  all  nations  when 
corruption  was  for  a  time  universal  and  omnipotent.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  examples.  But  these  periods  were  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  reactions,  in  which  honesty  resumed  pre- 
dominance. Where  no  such  reaction  occurred,  the  nation 
in  every  case  lost  its  independence,  mainly  because  the  peo- 
ple had  become  indifferent  to  its  fate.  Honest  Frenchmen 
must  be  just  now  realizing  that  their  country  is  offered  that 
alternative.  If  the  Panama  Canal  scandal  blows  over  with- 
out any  example  being  made,  it  will  be  safe  to  look  for 
another  revolution  in  France.  The  people  will  not  bear  with 
a  regime  of  which  the  fruits  are  the  briber)'  of  leading  states- 
men and  leading  journals  by  an  enterprise  seeking  public 
subscriptions,  and  the  promotion  to  the  highest  rank  in 
literature  of  a  man  like  Alexander  Dumas,  the  younger, 
who,  for  twenty  thousand  francs,  recanted  the  professions  of 
a  life-time  in  order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  foreigner 
on  trial  for  his  life. 

The  facts,  as  stated,  are  so  flagrant  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible. A  prominent  financier — the  Baron  de  Reinach 
— lately  died  in  Paris.  In  fact,  he  committed  suicide.  It  is 
now  stated  that  he  was  the  man  who  was  charged  by  the 
Panama  Company  with  the  delicate  task  of  bribing  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  the  corporation  had  placed 
ten  millions  of  francs  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose.  M. 
Brisson  demanded  that  his  body  be  exhumed,  not  that  he 
expected  to  find  a  list  of  his  bribes  in  it,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  prove  that  Reinach  had  poisoned  himself  ;  which 
would  imply  a  reason  for  the  rash  act.  With  astonishing 
want  of  judgment,  M.  Loubet  accepted  the  issue  offered  him, 
staked  his  tenure  of  office  on  the  vote,  and  was  beaten  by 
three  to  two.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  French 
mind  is  that  the  accusation  against  Reinach  was  true,  and 
that  the  deputies,  or  some  of  them,  got  their  share  of  the 
ten  millions. 

The  war  between  the  Irish  and  German  wings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  producing 
results  of  a  highly  gratifying  kind — results,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  never  contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  strife.  The 
Germans,  who  are  in  a  small  but  intensely  active  minority, 
became  the  advocates  of  Cahenslyism,  not  primarily  because 
they  were  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  this  country  or  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  immi- 
grants— in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  immigrants  being 
cared  for  by  priests  of  their  own  nationality — but  solely  out 
of  a  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the  bullying  control  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy.  The  Germans,  of  course,  have  veiled  their 
true  motive  under  various  high  pretenses  of  a  religious  and 
fatherland-loving  character  ;  but  nobody  of  discernment  has 
been  deceived  thereby — least  of  all  the  Irish  prelates.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  have  suddenly  become  tremendous  American 
patriots.  As  it  obviously  would  not  do  frankly  to  plead  the 
divine  and  inherent  right  of  the  Irish  to  monopolize  the 
offices  and  power  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
to  rule  despotically  over  the  inferior  "  Dutch,"  Italians,  and 
other  foreigners  whose  numerical  weakness  in  America 
renders  them  relatively  helpless,  a  decent  pretext  for  op- 
pressing them  became  a  thing  of  necessity.  Hence  the 
Irish  Catholic  fury  against  Cahenslyism.  Cahenslyism  has 
no  rightful  place  in  this  country,  and  all  the  Irish  say  about 
it  is  true  enough  ;  but,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view,  Cahenslyism  means  little  more  than  the  desire  of  the 
Germans  to  be  permitted  to  rule  themselves  instead  of  be- 
ing ruled  by  the  Irish.  It  is  fine  to  find  many  of  our 
Hibernian  friends  of  the  priesthood,  who,  not  so  long  ago, 
were  incapable  of  seeing  anything  good  in  the  godless  public 


schools,  become  the  fervent  advocates  of  "  American  educa- 
tion "  and  stalwart  defenders  of  republican  institutions  in 
general  against  the  machinations  of  foreign  prelates  and 
foreign  powers.  The  Irish  were  in  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  recent  conference  of  archbishops  in  New  Y'ork,  am 
as  a  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  movement  of  thi 
Germans  for  religious  self-government,  the  utterances  of  thi 
body  of  prelates  on  the  school  question  has  taken  by  si 
prise  that  large  portion  of  the  press  which  has  not  kept  t 
of  recent  events  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  Instead 
indulging  themselves  in  the  traditional  denunciation  of  o 
system  of  State  education  as  irreligious  and  immoral,  anc 
threatening  with  damnation  such  of  the  faithful  as  patronizec 
it,  the  archbishops  actually  admitted,  by  inference,  the  righ' 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  offspring  to  the 
public  schools,  "  so  long  as  they  consent  to  teach  their 
children  Christian  doctrine  at  home  after  school  hours 
or  to  send  them  to  the  catechism  class  at  the  parish  churct 
on  Sundays."  This  is  an  apparent  surrender  of  the  ole" 
Roman  Catholic  position,  and  is  really  a  full  indorsement  a 
Archbishop  Ireland's  Faribault  experiment,  which  has  re 
ceived  the  tentative  approval  of  the  Pope.  That  it  is  tin 
intention  of  the  leaders  in  the  church  to  become  reconciler, 
in  permanence  to  the  public  schools,  we  are  not  so  trustfu 
as  to  believe ;  but  under  the  stress  of  the  need  to  fight  th< 
Germans,  these  cunning,  if  not  very  far-seeing,  prelates  alt 
letting  loose  a  stream  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  contro 
when  their  present  purpose  has  been  served.  They  are  edu 
eating  their  people  into  a  habit  of  mind  by  which  the  caust 
of  education  will  be  advantaged  permanently  in  spite  0: 
them.  They  proceed  cautiously  themselves,  but  not  a  few  0: 
their  followers,  who  are  not  intelligent  or  crafty  enough  tc 
detect  what  lies  behind,  take  their  utterances  at  the  fact 
value  and  act  accordingly,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  thi 
harmony  of  the  household  of  faith.  There,  for  example,  ii 
worthy  Father  Corrigan,  of  Hoboken,  who  has  been  sum 
moned  by  the  German  Bishop  Wigger  to  stand  trial  for  hav 
ing  published  letters  in  opposition  to  the  "  anti- America! 
spirit  of  the  late  German  Catholic  Congress  held  in  Newark 
N.  J.,  and  its  attack  upon  the  public  schools"  This  simple 
minded  priest  is  evidently  under  the  belief,  from  which  bt 
will  be  painfully  awakened,  that  his  Irish  superiors  havi 
meant  all  they  said,  and  will,  therefore,  support  him  in  hi! 
logical  course,  for,  in  a  communication  to  the  Freemaih 
Journal,  he  says,  with  reference  to  his  offense  in  the  eyes  01 
Bishop  Wigger  : 

"  1  opposed  two  things:  first,  the  attempt  to  Germanize  America  bj 
means  of  the  church,  and  second,  the  denunciation  of  the  public 
schools  as  '  abominations."  My  criticism  was  substantially  that  whicl 
appeared  in  the  editorials  of  some  of  the  great  dailies,  one  of  whicl 
concluded  a  leading  article  in  these  words  :  '  What  we  are  justified  it 
saying  is  that  they  who  took  part  in  those  proceedings  are  bad  citizens, 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  powerful.'  I  criticised  the 
congress  as  a  body.  The  congress  insulted  American  intelligence  b< 
denouncing  the  public  schools,  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  land 
as'  abominations.'  It  insulted  the  American  church  by  denouncing  somt 
of  our  most  distinguished  prelates.  .  .  .  My  opposition  to  Cahensly 
ism  meets  the  approbation  of  Americans  generally — judging  from  tbt 
unanimity  of  the  press,  daily  and  weekly,  without  distinction  as  l< 
politics  or  religion." 

When  an  Irish  priest  of  Hoboken  permits  himself  t< 
speak  of  the  public  schools  as  the  "most  cherished  institu 
tions  of  the  land,"  it  would  seem  on  the  surface  that  a  revo 
lution  in  Roman  Catholic  thought  has  been  accomplished 
But  that  is  a  dangerous  error.  A  very  large  element  of  thi 
laity,  influenced  insensibly  by  the  American  atmosphere  0 
their  daily  life,  have  always  felt  friendly  enough  toward  thi 
schools,  and  would  have  sent  their  children  to  them  but  fo: 
the  contrary  orders  of  their  pastors.  The  hierarchy,  how 
ever,  is  as  determined  as  ever  to  maintain  the  church1: 
dogged  fight  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund.  The  shrewd 
est  of  them  approve  Archbishop  Ireland's  Faribault  plai 
only  because  it  is  a  long  step  toward  this  end,  and  a  veij 
cunning  one  it  is,  too.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  O' 
Faribault  have  been  turned  over  to  the  public,  which  defray! 
the  expense  of  supporting  them.  The  Roman  Catholii 
teachers  are  retained  and  paid  by  the  community.  On  till 
church's  part  it  is  agreed  that  no  religious  instruction  shall  bi 
given  during  school  hours,  but  after  these  hours,  pupils  whoa 
parents  wish  them  to  do  so  may  remain  to  be  taught  Romai 
Catholic  doctrine.  This  "  compromise  "  has  been  hailed  nearl; 
everywhere  as  a  "  happy  solution  "  of  the  problem  of  recon 
ciling  the  church  with  the  state  on  the  subject  of  education 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  amiable,  easy-going,  and  unsuspiciow 
people  should  welcome  any  plan  that  promises  to  end  thi 
Roman  Catholic  war  upon  the  schools.  But  it  is  not  wia 
to  conciliate  an  enemy  by  sacrificing  principle.  There  is  n( 
reason  why  the  State  should  take  cognizance  of  the  desire: 
of  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  respecting  the  schools.  It  ii 
the  proper  business  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  agains 
ignorance  in  its  future  citizens,  and  Roman  Catholics,  it 
common  with  other  people,  should  be  satisfied  with  the  lib 
erty  to  educate  their  children  as  they  please  if  the  State 
schools,  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  do  not  please  them.  I 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Catholii 
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complaint  against  the  public  schools  is  not  for  what  they  are,  ' 
but  for  what  they  are  not — not  for  what  they  teach,  but  for 
what  they  do  not  teach.  The  schools  are  not  Roman 
Catholic  ;  and,  while  that  remains  true,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whatever  may  be  its  expressions,  prompted  by 
temporary  policy,  as  now,  will  continue  to  be  hostile.  The 
Faribault  plan  is  to  be  condemned,  because  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  church  by  the  state,  and  it  is  fundamental 
American  doctrine  that  the  two  shall  be  kept  divorced. 
Whatever  tends  to  bridge  the  separation  is  to  be  opposed, 
however  plausible  the  arguments  that  may  be  advanced  "in 
the  interest  of  peace."  It  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
that  this  republic  should  continue  to  be  a  secular  republic — 
that  ecclesiastical  hands  should  be  kept  off  its  law-making 
machinery  and  out  of  its  treasury — than  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  any  other  church,  should  be  "  con- 
ciliated "  and  "  reconciled." 

The  Argonaut  is  delighted  at  the  civil  war  which  has 
broken  out  between  the  Irish  and  German  Catholics,  and  it 
is  still  more  delighted  that  the  exigencies  of  that  war  have 
ranged  the  Irish  on  the  side  of  American  principles,  for 
they  are  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  influential  party. 
Cahenslyism.  conceived  abroad  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
foreign  influence  in  the  United  States,  bids  fair — such  are 
the  mysterious  ways  of  a  good  Providence  for  performing 
its  wonders — to  result  in  accomplishing  the  very  opposite 
effect  by  liberalizing,  through  their  interests  and  prejudices, 
the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  republic. 

The  subject  of  a  provision  for  unmarried  girls  is  just  now 
exciting  discussion  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  two  prominent 
and  highly  civilized  nations,  France  and  Germany,  it  has 
always  been  a  recognized  duty  for  fathers  to  make  such  a 
provision  for  their  daughters.  A  Frenchman,  no  matter 
how  small  his  means  are,  begins,  from  the  hour  of  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  to  put  by  small  sums  for  her  dot.  He  and 
his  wife  practice  small  economies.  They  deprive  themselves 
of  little  luxuries.  They  deny  themselves  pleasures.  The 
few  silver  pieces  thus  saved  go  into  a  stocking  which  is  never 
emptied  except  when  its  contents  enable  them  to  buy  an 
inscription  of  rentes.  Twenty  years  of  such  savings  amount 
to  quite  a  considerable  sum,  and  when  the  girl  is  nubile,  she 
finds  herself  possessed  of  an  income  which  enables  her  to 
live  single  if  she  had  met  no  one  she  can  love,  or  to  con- 
tribute such  a  dole  to  the  household  expenses  that  she  may 
venture  on  matrimony  with  a  struggling  young  man  of 
limited  means. 

In  Germany,  the  same  end  is  attained  by  marriage  asso- 
ciations. When  a  girl  is  born,  in  the  middle  classes,  her 
father  enters  her  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies,  and 
agrees  on  her  behalf  to  pay  so  much  every  year  to  her  credit. 
When  the  girl  grows  old  enough  to  earn  something,  she 
keeps  up  the  subscription.  The  condition  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  when  the  girl  marries,  or  reaches  a  certain  age, 
she  shall  draw  from  the  society  a  round  sum,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  her  annual  subscriptions, 
plus  interest,  and  such  gains  as  the  society  may  have  made 
through  judicious  investments. 

Thus  German  girls  and  French  girls  of  the  working  class 
find  themselves  in  a  very  different  position  from  American 
girls  of  the  same  age  and  station.  The  American  girl  must 
work  or  do  worse  ;  and  if  she  meets  a  young  mechanic, 
whom  she  feels  she  could  love  and  be  happy  with,  she  can 
not  marry  him  unless  his  income  is  large  enough  to  support 
them  both.  The  French  or  German  girl  can  contribute 
enough  to  the  common  household  to  make  their  joint  income 
suffice  for  both.  If  she  does  not  choose  to  marry,  or  has 
not  met  a  man  to  whom  she  would  trust  herself,  she  has 
means  which  leave  it  optional  with  her  whether  she  shall  be- 
come a  shop-girl,  or  a  milliner,  or  not. 

There  is  one  form  of  saving  which  is  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, yet  which  is  not  used  so  much  as  it  should  be  for  the 
portioning  of  girls.  Any  insurance  company  will  issue  a 
policy  on  a  man's  life  payable  to  his  daughter  on  her  mar- 
riage or  her  reaching  a  certain  age.  For  such  a  policy,  for 
the  modest  sum  which  a  mechanic's  daughter  would  need  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  the  premium  is  trifling.  It  is 
far  less  than  workmen  contribute  to  their  unions  for  the  sup- 
port of  walking  delegates  and  strike-fomenting  demagogues. 
In  this  city,  where  wages  are  liberal  and  employment 
abundant,  a  workingman  should  find  it  easy  to  put  by,  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  a  couple  of  silver  pieces  to  meet  the  semi- 
annual premium. 

The  duty  is  still  more  incumbent  on  that  other  class  in  the 
community  which  ranks  above  the  workman,  and  yet  which 
rarely  saves  money.  Men  with  incomes  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  generally  spend  all  they 
earn.  If  they  have  anything  over  and  above  the  bare  cost 
of  board,  lodging,  clothing,  washing,  and  car-fare,  it  goes  for 
women's  dresses,  theatres,  cigars,  and  drinks.  Yet  they 
have  daughters,  and  it  seldom  occurs  to  them  to  ask  them- 
selves what  their  daughters  would  do  if  they  should  grow  up 


unattractive,  and  should  happen  to  become  fatherless  as  they 
approach  womanhood.  The  reckless  indifference  which  the 
average  American  father  displays  concerning  the  future  of 
his  female  offspring  amazes  foreign  fathers  of  families. 

Americans  sneer  at  Frenchmen  and  Germans  as  inferior 
races  to  themselves.  But  so  far  as  consciousness  of  paternal 
duty  and  paternal  responsibility  are  concerned,  these  foreign- 
ers are  very  much  our  superiors.  They  realize  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  bring  a  girl  into  the  world  without  making 
provision  to  guard  her  against  the  temptations  and  the 
miseries  which  beset  the  pauper  maiden.  It  is  esteemed  a 
reproach  to  a  Frenchman  in  modest  circumstances  to  have 
neglected  to  provide  a  dot  for  his  daughter.  His  neighbors 
point  him  out  as  shiftless  and  worthless.  They  hold  that  a 
girl  has  a  right  to  her  dot,  and  that  the  father  who  neglects 
it  does  her  a  wrong  for  which  he  deserves  punishment.  The 
dot  is  so  exclusively  hers  that  some  of  the  most  touching 
French  works  of  fiction  turn  on  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  dot  by  a  daughter  to  extricate  her  father  from  ruin. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  true  heroism. 

It  is  the  custom  with  most  American  matrons  to  look  with 
a  severe  eye  on  the  man  who  does  not  marry.  If  he  is 
fairly  well-to-do,  and  lives  as  do  most  men  of  the  world,  he 
is  called  "  immoral."  But  let  us  suppose  that  his  brother 
marries  young  ;  daughters  are  born  to  him  ;  they  grow  to 
womanhood  and  do  not  marry  ;  the  father  struggles  along, 
and  finally  dies,  leaving  them  penniless.  Which  of  these 
two  men  deserves  the  approval  of  his  kind  ?  It  is  easy  to 
guess  the  answer — it  comes  like  a  roll  of  thunder — "The 
good  man  who  marries."  To  which  may  be  fitly  added  : 
"  And  leaves  destitute  daughters."  And  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  prudent  and  convivial  bachelor  uncle  has  to 
support  the  children  left  behind  by  the  shiftless  and  moral 
married  man. 

The  indications  warrant  the  belief  that  during  the  second 
term  of  President  Cleveland,  the  existing  Territories  of  the 
United  States — Oklahoma  and  Alaska  excepted — will  be 
created  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  there  is  probabil- 
ity that  this  will  be  done  by  the  Fifty-Third  Congress — the 
first  to  hold  session  under  the  Democratic  new  administration. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  are  the  Territories  calling 
for  statehood.  The  census  of  1 890  states  the  population  of 
these,  respectively,  in  the  order  named,  in  round  numbers,  at 
154,000,  60,000,  and  208,000.  Everyone  of  the  Territories, 
including  Oklahoma  and  Alaska,  possesses  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  State  of  Nevada — which  was  45,761  in  1890, 
and  is  not  larger  now.  The  apportionment  requires  the 
population  of  above  1 70,000  for  a  member  of  Congress  in 
each  State.  Utah  is  the  only  territory  with  the  requisite 
population  ;  but  Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
were  each  admitted  into  the  Union  with  less  than  or  about 
one-half  the  prescribed  population,  and  the  requirement  can 
not  consistently  be  urged  in  bar  by  the  coming  Congress. 
The  effort  was  made  to  admit  New  Mexico  in  1873, 
when  James  G.  Blaine  was  Speaker  and  S.  B.  Elkins  was 
delegate  from  the  Territory  ;  but  the  Republican  Congress 
refused,  on  account  of  the  general  nature  and  condition  of 
the  population,  which  was  mostly  of  Mexican  blood.  In 
this  respect,  the  population  has  since  undergone  very  little 
change  in  the  process  of  Americanization  and  advancement, 
although  railroad  improvement  and  American  enterprise 
have  become  active.  New  Mexico  is  ruled  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  is  unfit  for  admission  as  a 
sovereign  State.  Utah  has  made  repeated  efforts  for 
Statehood,  but  the  blight  of  Mormonism  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  degraded  Europeans  in  her  population 
have  hitherto  been  the  chief  causes  for  the  non-admission. 
The  large  proportion  of  the  Mormons  are  Democrats,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  coming  Democratic  admin- 
istration will  confer  statehood  upon  Utah.  Arizona  is  better 
fitted  in  every  respect  for  admission  into  the  Union  than 
either  New  Mexico  or  Utah.  If  they  are  erected  into  States, 
the  three  would  increase  the  number  of  senators  to  94,  of 
representatives  to  359,  and  of  Presidential  electors  to  453 — 
requiring  227  to  elect  in  1896.  The  admission  of  the  three 
would  be  likely  to  augment  the  Democratic  force  in  each 
branch  of  Congress. 

A  curious  controversy  has  broken  out  in  the  sporting 
world  in  consequence  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  California 
election  returns.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  Harrison  electors 
has  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  thus  the 
California  vote  in  the  electoral  college  will  be  divided.  The 
question  has  now  arisen  whether,  in  view  of  this  fact,  a  bet 
that  Cleveland  would  carry  California  has  been  won.  Strictly 
speaking,  Cleveland  has  not  carried  California,  because  he 
will  not  poll  its  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  He  will  only 
poll  part  of  it — the  major  part,  it  is  true — but  still  not  the 
whole.  Hence  it  is  contended  that  an  affirmative  bet  that 
he  would  carry  California  has  been  lost  and  not  won.  He  who 
bet  that  he  would  not  carry  California  (which,  being  strictly 
interpreted,  means  that  he  would  poll  the  whole  vote  of  the 


State  when  the  votes  are  counted  by  the  Vice-President), 
seems  to  have  won  his  bet.  At  least  this  is  what  the  talent 
is  contending  in  the  pool-rooms.  It  is  stated  that  when,  eight 
years  ago,  one  of  the  Democratic  electors — Judge  Terry — 
was  defeated  when  all  his  confreres  were  elected,  the  bets  on 
the  State  were  declared  off. 

Bets  are  governed  by  the  exact  terms  in  which  they  are 
couched.  He  who  makes  an  affirmative  bet  must  show  that 
the  event  has  complied  in  every  particular  with  the  conditions 
of  his  bet.  A.  bets  B.  that  Harrison  will  carry  California  ; 
A.  has  lost.  C.  bets  D.  that  Cleveland  will  carry  California  ; 
C.  has  lost.  In  each  case  the  man  who  simply  took  the 
negative  has  won.  Cleveland  has  not  carried  California,  and 
neither  has  Harrison.  It  is  true  that  Cleveland  has  carried 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  board.  If  any  man  bet  that 
Cleveland  would  carry  a  majority  of  the  electoral  board,  he 
has  won  his  bet.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  a  single  bet  was 
made  in  those  terms.  Yet  those  are  the  only  winning  bets. 
Ever}'  man  who  bet  that  "  Cleveland  would  carry  California  " 
knows  that  he  meant  the  election  of  all  the  Cleveland  electors. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  if  men  will  bet,  they  had 
better  put  their  bets  in  writing,  and  say  precisely  what  they 
mean. 


At  the  San  Quentin  State  Prison,  last  week,  two  desperate 
long-term  convicts — John  Marshall  and  William  Miner — 
were  detected  endeavoring  to  scale  the  walls  and  escape. 
They  were  seen  by  W.  A.  Alexander,  a  prison  guard,  who, 
in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  fired  upon  them  with  a  shot-gun 
loaded  with  buckshot.  Marshall  was  instantly  killed  and 
Miner  was  wounded  in  the  jaw.  The  prison  officials  held 
an  investigation  and  exonerated  Guard  Alexander  from  all 
blame.  But  the  other  convicts  and  the  Marin  County  author- 
ities differed  with  the  prison  officials.  The  convicts  claim 
that  the  two  men  should  have  been  "  warned  "  before  they 
were  fired  upon.  The  Marin  County  authorities  have  charged 
Guard  Alexander  with  murder,  and  he  is  now  undergoing  ex- 
amination before  a  criminal  magistrate  in  San  Rafael.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  questioned  whether  Guard  Alexander  should 
have  parleyed  with  Marshall  and  Miner.  They  knew  the 
chances  they  took.  They  took  them  deliberately.  To  ex- 
pect a  prison  guard  to  expostulate,  argue,  kneel  in  prayer, 
and  sing,  "  Turn,  sinners,  turn,"  at  three  o'clock  of  a  stormy 
morning  to  two  desperate  fleeing  convicts,  seems  to  us  un- 
reasonable. We  hope  Guard  Alexander  will  not  be  indicted 
for  murder.  If  more  guards  shoot  more  escaping  convicts, 
it  will  be  well.  Convict  Marshall  dead  is  very  much  more 
useful  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  was  Convict  Marshall 
living.  As  for  the  Marin  County  authorities,  they  evidently 
need  some  toning  up.  A  general  prison-break  at  San 
Quentin,  with  the  probable  results  of  letting  loose  a  horde  of 
desperate  scoundrels  in  the  neighborhood — such  as  robbery, 
murder,  arson,  and  the  ravishing  of  women — would,  perhaps, 
act  as  a  county  tonic. 

The  good  example  of  California  in  the  forward  movement 
to  require  the  educational  qualification  that  ever)'  voter  shall 
be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  the  constitution  in  English 
and  write  his  name,  is  already  having  salutary  effect  in  other 
States.  It  is  proposed  in  Oregon  that  a  similar  qualifica- 
tion be  incorporated  by  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution, together  with  further  amendment  of  the  elective 
franchise.  As  the  law  exists  in  Oregon,  a  resident  who 
is  not  a  citizen  is  admitted  to  suffrage.  The  abuse  of 
the  privilege  is  becoming  more  frequent  every  year  and  the 
evil  resulting  from  it  upon  the  local  and  general  elections 
more  apparent.  It  was  allowed  in  the  early  period  of  State- 
hood to  invite  the  increased  population  required  to  advance 
Oregon  from  Territorial  condition  to  membership  in 
the  Union.  Unwise  at  that  time,  it  has  become  pernicious, 
as  the  ballot  of  every  voter  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
leads  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  and  of 
United  States  senators  and  members  of  Congress.  With  the 
indorsement  of  the  people  of  California,  as  given  in  the  late 
election  upon  the  educational  qualification  of  voters,  the  leg- 
islature to  convene  in  January  next  has  ample  warrant  for 
corresponding  action  to  embody  the  act  in  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution,  which  can  be  determined  by  popular 
vote  at  the  general  election  of  1894. 


Montana's  silver  statue  of  "  Justitia,"  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Chicago  Fair,  is  modeled  after  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  the 
actress.  Miss  Lillian  Russell,  the  opera  singer,  now  says  in 
an  interview  that  she  was  offered  the  privilege  of  posing  for 
the  statue,  providing  she  paid  five  thousand  dollars.  She 
says  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  advertisement,  and  makes 
disagreeable  remarks  about  Miss  Rehan.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  whether  these  charges  are  true  or  false. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Russell  would 
scarcely  do  as  a  model  for  "Justitia."  Her  obese  and  fatty 
beauty  would    seem   to    qualify    her  in  posing  for  an  ideal 


figure,  to  be  modeled  in  lard,  and   to  typify  Chi' 


great 


industry.  Miss  Russell's  statue  might  be  called 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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A    SCOOP. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  The  rows  of  dark 
dwellings,  which  lined  each  side  of  the  street,  made  one 
little  house  look  brilliantly  illuminated  by  contrast.  Alvin 
Barstow  walked  quickly  toward  it,  considerably  surprised  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  find  that  it  was  his  own  and  not  one  of  the 
other  five  in  the  row.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
lavish  use  of  gas  ?  For  the  second  time  in  his  married  life 
a  suspicion  of  his  wife  flashed  through  his  mind.  Once, 
when  they  were  first  married,  there  had  been  a  letter — but, 
"  Pshaw  !  All  that  died  out  years  ago,"  he  said  to  himself. 
Still,  it  was  queer  that  she  should  have  received  a  letter  in 
his  presence  and  destroyed  it  without  telling  him  its  contents. 
She  had  named  the  writer,  at  his  request,  but  more  than  this 
she  had  not  told  him,  and  he  had  been  too  proud  to  urge  her 
confidence.  He  was  annoyed  that  the  recollection  should  re- 
turn so  vividly  now.  His  wife  did  not  expect  him  before  one 
o'clock,  as  that  was  the  time  when  he  usually  got  home  from 
the  newspaper  office  where  he  was  employed  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  sudden  illness  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  start  in  the  morning  on  a  "  detail "  to  a  distant 
town.  As  he  approached  the  house,  he  saw  that  the  parlor- 
windows  were  wide  open,  and  the  curtains  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  draught.  From  the  window  of  the  adjoining  house, 
the  head  of  an  inquisitive  neighbor  was  furtively  withdrawn. 
As  he  opened  the  front-door  with  his  latch-key,  the  husband 
felt  a  pang  of  shame  that  he  should  do  it  so  softly. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  parlor  he  saw  his  wife 
bending  over  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  on  the  lounge.  As 
he  advanced  a  step  nearer,  he  saw  that  his  wife's  late  visitor 
and  the  writer  of  the  letter — a  wealthy  and  prominent  man — 
were  the  same.  At  the  sight  of  her  husband's  face,  Mrs. 
Barstow  appeared  strangely  disconcerted,  but  she  did  not 
cease  her  occupation  of  bathing  the  head  of  the  unconscious 
man.  When  he  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, she  motioned  her  husband  back. 

"  Don't  let  him  see  you,"  she  said,  hastily. 
Her  gesture  was  so  imperative  that  almost  involuntarily 
Barstow  moved  out  of  sight.  An  instant  later,  the  man 
opened  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  gazed  stupidly  up  at  the 
woman  standing  over  him,  then  a  look  of  hatred  passed  over 
his  countenance. 

"  You  feel  better  now,  do  you  not  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Yes,  I  am  better,  I  suppose.  The  fact  is,  I'm  so  used 
to  doing  as  I  d — n  please  that  1  can't  stand  it  to  be  crossed." 
He  raised  up  on  one  elbow  and  glared  at  her.  "  Are  you 
a  woman  or  a  devil  that  you  defy  me  so  ?  You  must  have  a 
price — name  it !  " 

"  Hush  !"  she  cried,  wamingly. 

Her  husband  came  forward,  and,  at  sight  of  him,  the  man 
fell  back  on  the  pillows. 

"  Ah  !     So  you  have  told  him  !  " 

"  1  have  told  him  nothing,"  she  replied,  with  emphasis. 
She  drew  her  husband  out  of  the  room.     "  He  may  have 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  if  he  is  excited  ;  he  came  near  one  as 
it  was." 

"  I  must  know  what  this  means." 
"  You  insist  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then  you  mistrust  me  !  "  she  broke  out,  sharply. 
They  regarded  each    other  silently   for  a  moment     Re- 
proach and  appeal  were  written  in  her  eyes.     He  dropped 
his  own. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  after  he  has  gone." 
He  grasped  her  wrist.     "You  swear  it?" 
She  recoiled  as  if  he  had  struck  her.     "  I  said  I  would 
tell   you."     Her  voice    was  cold.     "  You  must  ring   for  a 
carriage  now,  and  get  him  home  as  quickly  as  possible." 

They  returned  to  the  parlor,  but  their  visitor  maintained  a 
sullen  silence  until  the  arrival  of  the  carriage.  At  the  door 
he  turned  to  the  wife.  "  Remember  the  power  of  money," 
he  said,  and,  without  a  glance  at  her  husband,  he  was  gone. 
When  they  heard  the  carriage-door  shut,  husband  and 
wife  faced  each  other. 

"  It  will  be  wrong  for  me  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  for  it  is  another's  secret,"  she  began. 

"  I  don't  care  whose  secret  it  is,"  he  replied,  brutally  ;  "  I 
demand  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth." 

"  I  once  witnessed  a  murder.  This  man,  William  Sage, 
was  the  principal,  and  one  who  was  very  dear  to  me  was  ac- 
cessory to  the  crime." 

Instantly  the  expression  of  the  man's  face  changed.  The 
jealousy,,  which  had  predominated,  vanished,  and  a  new 
look — keen,  shrewd,  calculating,  the  look  of  a  sleuth-hound 
— took  its  place. 

"  And  who  was  the  one  who  was  so  dear  to  you  ?" 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 
"  My  father,"  she  whispered. 
"  And  the  victim  ?  " 

"  Was  George  Stern,  a  former  partner  of  theirs.  It 
happened  in  our  cabin  near  Altaville  in  Colorado.  The 
three  had  been  playing  cards,  when  a  dispute  arose  and  my 
father  charged  Stern  with  cheating.  Stern  gave  him  the  lie, 
and  my  father  knocked  him  down.  For  some  time  previous 
to  this  there  had  been  bad  blood  between  them  about  a 
mine,  and  it  was  only  because  Stern  had  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  reconciliation  that  they  consented  to  the  game  of 
cards."  She  paused. 
"Well,  did  it  kill  him?" 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  worst  part  of  it,  for  then  it  would  have 
been  partly  excusable.  Mr.  Sage  was  furiously  angry.  He 
threatened  to  kill  us  if  we  rendered  the  man  any  assistance. 
The  fall  had  produced  unconsciousness.  As  soon  as  he 
opened  his  eyes,  William  Sage  shot  him  twice  and  then  flung 
the  heavy  gun  at  his  head." 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes  with  a  shudder.     "  It 

was  an  awlul  sight.     1  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  quite 

the  same  since.     His  skull  was  fractured,  but  whether  by  the 

7  the  gun  we  did  not  know.     Mr.  Sage  said  it  was  the 

It  of  the  fall,  and  threatened  to  prove  it  if  we  told  what 


we  knew  about  the  affair.  They  dug  a  grave  in  the  thick 
brush,  and  the  body  has  never  been  found.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  would  consent  not  to  tell,  and  during  that  time 
they  never  left  me  alone.  No  inquiry  was  ever  made,  for 
the  man  was  supposed  to  have  left  the  country.  No  one 
suffered  by  his  death,  and  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
keep  the  secret  for  father's  sake.  After  his  death  I  was  glad 
1  had.  But  Mr.  Sage  has  never  trusted  me.  He  came  here 
to-night  in  a  frenzy  and  charged  me  with  having  told  you. 
He  imagined  that  he  saw  a  reference  to  the  crime  in  the 
attack  upon  him  in  to-day's  Enterprise,  and  he  wanted  to 
buy  me  off — to  buy  my  silence  !  " 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "  He  seems  to  feel,  somehow,  that  if 
he  can  once  get  me  to  accept  money  he  will  be  more  sure  of 
me.  His  rage,  because  I  refused,  brought  on  the  spell  you 
saw.  Now  I  have  told  you  everything.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  never  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  a  human  being  ! " 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  "  It  is  a  horrible  thing,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  but  it  is  nothing  in  which  you  are  specially 
concerned." 

"Nothing  in  which  I  am  specially  concerned?"  she  re- 
peated, in  amazement.  "  When  I  witnessed  it,  and  my  own 
father  was  possibly  the  murderer  ! " 

"  Nonsense  '.  How  could  he  be  ?  If  the  man's  skull  had 
been  fractured  by  the  fall,  he  wouldn't  have  regained  con- 
sciousness." 

"  You  haven't  promised  me,  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  in  sud- 
den alarm.  "  Oh.  Alvin,  don't  put  it  in  the  paper  !  Don't ! 
It  would  kill  me  !  " 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  excited.    She  was  usually  so  calm. 

"  You  are  nervous  and  overwrought,"  he  replied,  evasively. 
"  You  must  lie  down  now  and  get  some  rest." 

She  read  the  truth  in  his  face. 

"Is  nothing  sacred?"  she  asked,  bitterly.  "Must  this 
monster  you  work  for  be  fed  with  my  heart's  blood?" 

"  You  are  growing  hysterical  and  giving  yourself  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  alarm.  For  your  own  good,  I  must  ask 
you  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  I  must  return  to  the  office  imme- 
diately ;  I  came  home  to  get  some  notes  I  had  forgotten, 
and  I've  barely  time  to  get  through  before  the  paper  goes  to 
press." 

Once  in  the  streets,  he  fairly  ran  along  them,  in  his  haste 
to  get  his  work  done  before  the  paper  went  to  press. 

It  w'as  a  tremendous  "  scoop."  Sage  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  the  owner  of 
a  rival  paper.  The  election  would  take  place  in  two  weeks, 
and  the  Enterprise  had  been  making  a  very  bitter  fight 
against  him.  This  black  p~ge  in  his  history  would  be  a 
powerful  weapon  in  their  hands  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  A  slight  compunction  for  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
Barstow  promptly  crushed  by  a  ready  sophistry  of  justifica- 
tion. This  coup  d'itat  just  at  this  time  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  him.  He  would  be  advanced,  perhaps  to 
the  dazzling  position  of  special  writer.  Surely  this  pros- 
perity would  console  his  wife  for  the  grief  she  would  feel  at 
the  publication.  Besides,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
to  expose  crime  ? 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  as  he  dashed  into  the  building. 
A  full  hour  remained  in  which  to  get  his  copy  ready.  In  the 
local-room  a  group  of  belated  reporters  looked  up  in  surprise 
as  he  hastily  entered  the  night-editor's  room. 

"  Barstow  must  have  a  good  one,"  one  remarked,  with  a 
look  of  envy. 

The  fortunate  man  did  not  reappear.  He  sent  for  the 
artist,  and  gave  him  a  rough  outline  of  the  tragedy,  with  in- 
structions to  make  what  he  could  out  of  it.  Then  he  set  to 
work  furiously.  Within  the  hour,  the  article  was  ready  for 
the  press.  This  done,  he  dropped  wearily  on  a  lounge  and 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  awoke.  His  first  thought  was 
for  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Yes,  it  was  all  there ;  a  sensation 
with  a  vengeance.  There  was  even  a  drawing  of  the  tragedy, 
with  Senator  Sage  represented  in  the  act  of  firing  at  the 
prostrate  form  of  his  victim,  and  the  figure  of  a  girl  and  a 
man  in  the  background.  The  well-known  features  of  the 
murderer  were  unmistakable. 

Barstow's  next  thought  was  for  his  wife.  The  paper  must 
have  been  delivered  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  He  hurried 
out,  and  went  directly  home.  An  aunt  of  his  wife's  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

"  Be  prepared  for  the  worst,"  she  said,  sternly.  "  The 
expose  in  the  paper  has  been  too  much  for  her.  If  you  wrote 
it,  then  you  brought  this  misfortune  upon  yourself." 

"  What  misfortune  ?  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Where 
is  my  wife  ?"  he  asked,  in  rapid  succession. 

"  She  has  lost  her  reason.  You  didn't  know  it  was  in  her 
father's  family,"  she  added,  as  he  staggered  back.  "  They 
all  have  terrible  tempers,  or  else  they  are  quiet  and  deep  like 
her,  and  these  sometimes  go  mad." 

A  horrible  laugh  rang  through  the  house.     He  pushed  the 

woman  to  one  side  and  rushed  to  his  wife's  room.     She  sat 

on  the  floor,  rocking  her  body  backward  and  forward  as  she 

gibbered  and  pointed  to  the  morning  Enterprise  in  her  hand. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1S92.  E.  S.  Bates. 


One  man's  faith  in  the  value  of  circulars  has  received  a 
severe  blow.  He  lives  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  along  in  June 
he  mailed  six  thousand  five  hundred  envelopes,  each  contain- 
ing a  letter  printed  in  imitation  of  type-writing  (five  thousand 
eight  hundred  of  which  began  with  a  personal  address  printed 
in  by  a  type-writer),  a  circular  describing  the  gas-stove  he 
had  for  sale  and  an  advertising-card.  The  total  expense  of 
printing  and  mailing  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Up  to  September  28th,  he  had  heard  from  less  than  twenty 
of  the  six  thousand  five  hundred  circulars. 


In  a  certain  second-hand  book-store,  in  New  York,  there 
is  displayed  for  sale  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  is  written  :  "  To  my  friend.  Francis  Bret 
llarte,  from  Henry  W.  Longfellow."  The  price  of  the  book 
but  for  the  autograph  inscription  would  be  one  dollar  and  a 
half.     As  it  is,  it  is  held  at  five  dollars. 


DEBUTANTES. 

"  Flaneur"  discusses  New  York's  Additions  to  her  Rosebud  Garden. 

The  season,  which  budded  with  the  Horse  Show,  blossoms 
with  the  five-o'clock  teas  and  receptions  at  which  the  debu- 
tantes are  ushered  into  a  wicked  but  a  delightful  world. 
December  is  the  month  in  which  these  delicious  creatures 
are  stripped  of  their  canvas  covering  and  exhibited  to  the 
public  gaze  ;  from  now  till  Christmas  every  evening  will  wit- 
ness the  launch  of  some  new  belle. 

The  New  York  debutante  is  a  plant  that  is  reared  with 
care.  She  is  educated  for  the  chase  ;  from  the  time  she 
dons  her  first  long  skirt,  she  is  taught  that  man  is  her  prey. 
Letters  are  nothing,  art  is  nothing,  music  is  nothing,  social 
duty  is  nothing  ;  man  is  everything.  She  is  trained  to 
look,  to  dress,  to  talk,  to  walk,  to  float  through  society,  so 
as  to  charm  unmarried  men.  Until  her  seventeenth  year, 
she  is  kept  in  the  background.  She  is  never  seen  at  a  dinner 
or  a  ball.  She  may  not  go  to  the  opera  except  at  a  matinee, 
with  her  governess.  She  is  not  found  in  the  drawing-room 
when  visitors  call.  If  a  gentleman  accosts  her  at  church,  or 
at  a  picture  show,  she  is  expected  to  simper  silently  and  to 
flee  abashed.  The  only  pleasure  that  is  vouchsafed  to  her  is 
attendance  at  a  dancing  school,  where  she  meets  boys  and 
girls  of  her  own  age.  In  the  rneantime,  mamma  and  the 
governess  instill  into  her  young  mind  some  rudimentary 
notions  about  books,  and  operas,  and  travel,  and  above  all 
about  the  lineage  of  people  who  are  in  society. 

On  the  first  winter  after  her  seventeenth  birthday,  all  this 
is  changed.  A  day  is  fixed  to  "bring  her  out"  Her 
mother,  or  aunt,  or  most  fashionable  lady  relative,  issues  in- 
vitations to  an  afternoon  tea  or  reception,  at  which  Miss 
Gwendolen  is  to  make  her  debut.  At  the  five-o'clock  tea  the 
hostess  and  the  ladies  who  "assist  her"  are  in  ravishing  tea- 
gowns.  The  visitors  are  in  gorgeous  street  array.  The 
debutante,  who  generally  looks  like  Iphigenia  just  when 
Calchas  draws  the  knife  from  a  fold  in  his  robe,  is  in  the  sim- 
plest virginal  white,  without  an  ornament.  She  is  expected 
to  look  down  and  blush  while  the  matrons  are  secretly  com- 
paring her  with  their  daughters.  At  these  entertainments  men 
are  rare.  She  comes  under  their  inspection  at  the  next  opera 
or  ball,  when  connoisseurs,  like  McAllister,  are  presented  to 
her,  and  walk  round  her,  noting  her  points  and  naming  them 
to  their  friends  with  agreeable  frankness.  If  they  say  she 
will  do,  her  position  in  society  is  assured,  though  her  mar- 
riage will  depend  on  her  fortune  and  her  good  luck. 

There  are  a  swarm  of  debutantes  this  year.  Prominent 
among  these  is  Miss  Pauline  Whitney,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  has  been  for  several  years  at 
school  in  Europe.  Miss  Whitney  will  be  presented  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  her  mother  on  December  ioth.  She  is 
said  to  be  extremely  pretty,  and  to  possess  what  many 
debutantes  lack — high  spirits  and  much  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment Another  debutante,  Miss  Josephine  Dinsmore,  had 
her  "tea"  on  the  twenty-sixth. 

Miss  Jean  Gallatin,  who  represents  the  Gallatin  family  so 
famous  in  our  early  history,  and  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
blood  of  the  Rhinelanders,  the  Goelets,  the  Gerrys,  and  the 
Morrises,  will  have  her  debut-party  soon  ;  she  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  surprisingly  beautiful. 
Among  the  debutantes  of  the  season  are  Miss  Lorillard,  who 
is  already  engaged  to  be  married ;  Miss  Whittier,  a  great 
beauty  ;  Miss  Mary  Cutting,  who,  if  she  be  as  pretty  as  her 
mother,  will  cause  many  a  heartache  ;  Miss  Thome  ;  Miss 
Lulu  Webb,  whose  portrait  has  already  appeared  in  the 
papers  ;  Miss  Luisita  Leland  ;  Miss  Edith  Appleton  Baker, 
of  Staten  Island  ;  Miss  Constance  SchiefTelin,  who  appears 
to-night ;  Miss  Strong,  who  was  the  belle  at  Homburg  last 
summer  ;  and  so  many  other  belles  that  their  number  is  past 
counting.     The  martial  song  says  : 

"  Nous  entrerons  dans  la  carriere, 
Quand  nos  aieux  n'y  seront  plus — " 

And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  saying  is  as  true  of  maidens 
as  of  soldiers.  Every  debutante  who  bursts  upon  the  mas- 
culine view  displaces  some  established  beauty  and  relegates 
her  to  the  ranks  of  the  wall-flowers.  The  taste  for  spring 
chicken  is  ineradicable  in  the  male  appetite.  Waste  time  to 
tell  belated  bachelors  that  the  spinster  who  has  fought  and 
bled  on  many  fields  is  better  company  and  will  treat  him 
better  than  the  sweet  little  Miss,  round  whose  lips  the 
fragance  of  bread  and  butter  still  clings.  As  well  tell  him 
that  a  slice  of  six-year-old  mutton  is  more  succulent  and  more 
nutritious  than  a  lamb-chop  which  melts  in  the  mouth.  So 
the  grizzled  ball-goer,  who  got  his  first  refusal  when  Grant 
was  President,  lays  his  well-preserved  heart  at  the  feet  of 
Miss  Gwendolen,  who  was  only  yesterday  scolded  for  asking 
twice  for  jam,  and  Gwendolen's  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  their 
friends  bite  their  glove-ends  in  rage,  because  the  men  whom 
they  could  so  much  better  amuse  are  clustered  in  serried  files 
around  a  little  namby-pamby  thing  just  out  of  the  nursery. 
They  are  not  much  better  oft"  with  the  men  who  are  above 
a  diet  of  bread  and  butter  ;  these  battered  rout's  want  to  talk 
to  women  with  whom  they  can  discuss  Catulle  Mendes's  last 
novel,  and  these,  of  course,  must  be  the  married  women. 

The  most  expensive  craft  to  float,  next  to  an  ironclad,  is  a 
debutante.  She  costs  a  fortune  before  she  is  off  the  stays. 
Her  coming-out  dress  can  not  be  bought  for  less  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  ;  the  handkerchief  she  carries  cost  only 
ten  dollars,  but  took  seven  dollars'  worth  of  lace  to  make  it 
complete.  What  bills  Papa  paid  for  her  shoes,  her  silk 
stockings,  her  hair  ornaments,  and  the  exquisite  linen  which 
covers  her  delicate  person,  he  can  tell.  She  must  have  be- 
sides a  couple  of  dozen  dresses  for  miscellaneous  wear,  ball- 
dresses,  dinner-gowns,  theatre-gowns,  tea-gowns,  reception- 
gowns,  with  cloaks,  bonnets,  and  shoes,  and  stockings  to 
match.  Then  she  must  have  fans,  and  gloves,  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  hair-pins,  and  pocket-books,  and  purses  ;  and  if 
she  proposes  to  figure  in  society,  she  must  have  a  maid  and  a 
carriage  at  her  command.  Who  can  say  that  a  daughter  is 
not  a  luxury  ?  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  December  5,  1892. 
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SYBIL    SANDERSON. 

Our  Paris  Correspondent    discusses  the    American    Operatic   Star. 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  to  the  marquise's  matinee 
yesterday.  There  was  an  American  girl  who  sang  there,  a 
perfect  nightingale,  and  beautiful  besides." 

"  What  is  her  name?" 

"Sybil  Sanderson." 

"  Has  she  much  talent  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  but  a  marvelous  voice,  and  she  is  going  on  the 
stage.  Massenet  is  teaching  her,  and  has  written  an  opera 
for  her,  and  she  is  to  make  her  debut  as  soon  as  she  is  in 
form.     She  is  astonishing,  as  you  will  see." 

"  If  she  turns  out  a  star,  it  will  be  lucky  for  our  stage,  but 
you  must  always  beware  of  drawing-room  prodigies." 

This  was  the  conversation  to  be  heard  a  few  years  ago,  at 
the  clubs,  in  salons,  in  the  foyers  of  the  theatres,  in 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  a  sample  of  what  is  always  said 
when  a  new  star  appears  on  the  artistic  firmament  of  Paris. 
Among  these  apparitions  there  is  always  a  number  of  shoot- 
ing stars — luminous  lights — that  traverse  the  sky  and  then 
vanish  quickly  into  the  darkness  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  is  not  Sybil  Sanderson's  case  ;  for,  besides  the  rich 
gifts  with  which  nature  has  endowed  her,  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  that  support  which  is  wanting  to  so  many 
to  be  successful.  Her  illustrious  master  has  devoted 
himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  her  musical  education  and  to 
her  lyrical  career. 

The  few  privileged  persons  who  heard  Miss  Sanderson  be- 
fore she  appeared  on  the  stage,  asserted  that,  together  with 
her  striking  beauty,  she  possessed  rare  vocal  gifts,  a  very 
pure  soprano  voice  of  great  compass,  very  limpid,  and  of 
crystalline  freshness,  and  with  high  notes  far  above  the 
normal  register.  But  her  articulation  was  thick,  impeded  by 
a  slight  Saxon  accent,  and,  although  she  spoke  French  ex- 
ceedingly well,  her  organ  was  wanting  in  suppleness,  was  too 
metallic,  and  her  diction  cold.  She  was  not  artistic,  had  no 
technique,  no  style,  but  possessed  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
voice  and  every  promise  of  great  musical  success.  In  all 
this  there  was  a  source  of  extreme  vocal  power,  which  needed 
only  a  firm  and  experienced  hand  to  develop  and  to  dis- 
cipline it.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  whither  she 
had  come  to  seek  that  high  musical  education  which  can 
be  procured  here  only,  Sybil  Sanderson  found  what  she 
needed. 

To  believe  that  when  this  fascinating  young  girl  was  pre- 
sented to  Massenet  he  saw  in  her  only  a  pupil  who  would  do 
honor  to  his  teaching,  and  an  artist  who  would  give  renown 
to  his  music,  would  prove  that  one  did  not  know  the  impres- 
sionable maestro,  who  has  kept  as  young  and  ardent  at  fifty 
as  he  was  at  twenty  years  of  age.  The  celebrated  Acade- 
mician was  captivated  at  first  sight  as  much  by  the  woman 
as  by  the  singer. 

Sybil  Sanderson's  beauty  was  then  in  all  its  triumphant 
brilliancy.  This  past  tense  does  not  mean  that  the  young  diva 
is  not  beautiful  still.  But  theatrical  years  count  double 
for  a  woman,  and  her  especial  attraction  is  one  that  is  partic- 
ularly affected  by  fatigue.  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
complexion  she  possessed  when  she  was  twenty  can  not 
much  longer  resist  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  paint  and 
rouge  she  is  obliged  to  use  in  her  career,  or  the  late  hours 
and  nervous  exhaustion  which  are  also  consequences  of  a 
theatrical  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  all -kinds 
which  singers  are  obliged  to  take  to  keep  their  voices — little 
exercise,  staying  in  bed  at  the  least  indisposition,  a  sub- 
stantial diet,  and,  above  all,  the  supper  on  coming  home 
from  the  theatre,  followed  immediately  by  sleep — provokes 
in  singers  of  both  sexes  a  tendency  to  e?nbo?ipoint  Her 
physical  temperament  exposes  her  to  this  especially  ;  and 
from  having  a  slender  waist  and  delicate,  charming  features, 
you  see,  with  regret,  that  the  latter  are  becoming  too  full  and 
that  her  pretty  figure  is  growing  too  stout. 

She  is  always  beautiful,  as  I  have  said,  with  her  lovely  blue 
eyes,  her  pretty  mouth,  the  charming  roundness  of  her  chin 
and  of  her  throat,  the  slightly  indolent  grace  of  her  person, 
and  her  attractive  way  of  speaking — a  sweet,  slow,  caress- 
ing, almost  child-like  way — interspersed  with  imperious  in- 
flections of  voice,  which  reveal  the  iron  will  that  is  hidden 
under  this  graceful  envelope. 

American  women  are  considered  by  the  French  as  sor- 
ceresses who  know  how  to  captivate  all  hearts,  and  even 
the  coquettish  and  perfidious  Parisiennes  give  this  palm  to 
their  sisters  of  the  new  world.  They  know  how  to  attract 
men  and  they  know  how  to  keep  them  ;  and  our  charming 
diva  can  say,  with  Csesar  :  "  Venzt  vidi,  vici."  She  had  only 
to  show  herself  to  the  first  of  French  musicians,  after 
Gounod,  for  him  to  become  her  slave  at  the  same  time  that 
he  became  her  master. 

The  result  of  the  maestro1  s  daily  teaching  during  many 
years  proves  that  those  who  compose  are  the  best  professors 
of  lyrical  art.  The  day  came  when  the  American  nightin- 
gale made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique — whose  tradi- 
tional name  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  very  dramatic 
styles  of  operas  that  are  represented  there  at  present  almost 
exclusively — and  those  who  had  heard  her  before  could  ap- 
preciate all  she  had  gained  under  Massenet's  clever  and  de- 
voted instruction. 

The  role  of  Esclarmonde,  it  is  true,  had  been  written  ex- 
pressly to  show  the  qualities  of  her  voice  and  to  veil  its  de- 
fects, and  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  favorable  to  her  style 
of  beauty.  For  a  whole  year  the  author  had  slowly  and 
patiently  taught  it  to  her,  instilling  her  with  it  by  degrees, 
singing  it,  so  to  speak,  with  his  own  lips,  modeling  the  artist 
like  wax  in  his  hands  till  her  execution  of  it  was  perfect. 

The  whole  world — for  it  was  during  the  year  of  the  exhi- 
bition— rushed  to  the  Opera  Comique,  less  to  hear  the  work, 
though  it  was  full  of  merit,  than  to  hear  and  see  its  inter- 
preter. The  romantic  rumor  that  linked  the  names  of  the 
maestro  and  the  diva  was,  also,  an  attraction  to  the  Parisian 
public,  so  fond  of  gossip.  There  was,  also,  "the  Eiffel- 
Tower  note,"  as  they  jokingly  called  the  high  sol  that  was 


twice  repeated  in  a  bit  of  vocalization  written  by  Massenet, 
to  exhibit  his  diva's  exceptional  note — a  tone  higher  than 
that  which  Mozart  put  into  the  cavatina  of  the  "  Reine  de  la 
Nuit,"  in  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  for  the  special  benefit  of  a 
cantatrice  whom  he  wished  to  make  famous — since  which 
time,  Christine  Nilsson  alone  has  been  able  to  reach  the 
height ;  other  artists  were  obliged  to  transpose  the  air  a  tone 
lower.  But  the  Swedish  nightingale  has  been  outdone  by 
the  charming  one  of  the  New  World. 

Sybil  Sanderson  sang,  and  continued  to  sing,  this  curious 
Byzantine  opera  with  enormous  success,  in  which  the  voluptu- 
ous grace  and  the  caressing  melodies  of  Massenet  were  min- 
gled with  strange  harmonies,  with  violent  effects,  in  the 
Wagnerian  style.  The  dilettanti  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
saying  :  h  It  is  wonderful — but  before  we  pass  definite  judg- 
ment on  the  cantatrice,  we  shall  wait  till  we  have  heard  her 
in  some  other  role  than  this,  written  expressly  for  her  and 
minutely  taught  her  by  the  author,"  and,  truth  to  tell,  the 
success  of  "Esclarmonde"  began  to  grow  less.  Massenet 
must  be  grateful  to  his  interpreter,  for  it  was  she  who  made 
its  success.  This  was  what  he  probably  meant  when  he  said, 
one  day,  after  he  had  been  singing  at  the  piano  one  of  his 
unpublished  compositions  to  a  circle  of  intimate  friends,  as 
they  applauded  him  :  "  I  owe  it  all  to  her,"  pointing  to  Sybil 
Sanderson.  Those  present  smiled,  for  a  master  could  not 
be  more  gracious  to  a  pupil ;  but  they  kept  their  reflections 
to  themselves. 

The  beautiful  American  diva  appeared  in  another  role,  for 
which  the  public  had  been  impatiently  waiting — "  Manon," 
by  the  same  author,  and  studied  none  the  less  carefully  with 
her  master.  The  public  rebelled  a  little,  and  decided,  with 
some  justice,  that  if  Sybil  Sanderson  was  capable  of  singing 
only  Massenet's  music,  she  was  not  a  true  artist.  She  was, 
moreover,  not  so  successful  in  this  role,  which  is  a  more 
passionate  one,  and  which  requires  to  be  acted  well,  and  in 
which  she  did  not  succeed  in  completely  overcoming  her 
natural  coldness. 

At  this  moment  her  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique 
expired.  She  did  not  renew  it,  and  left  for  Brussels,  where 
she  sang  "Esclarmonde"  and  "  Manon."  During  this  time 
Massenet  composed  "  Le  Mage,"  the  principal  role  of 
which  was  again  naturally  written  for  her.  But,  in  order  to 
sing  it,  she  was  obliged  to  be  engaged  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
to  which  the  new  work  belonged.  A  great  deal  of  talk  was 
made  in  artistic  circles  over  the  efforts  its  illustrious  author 
was  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  an  engagement  for 
her  on  this  renowned  stage.  His  beautiful  pupil  had  made 
the  continuation  of  her  friendship  to  him  the  price  of  his  suc- 
cess, and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
the  weight  of  his  influence.  A  manager  can  refuse  nothing 
to  Massenet — but  he  has  the  means  of  revenging  himself  for 
the  moral  constraint  exercised  over  him.  Miss  Sanderson's 
engagement  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  at  Brussels  still 
bound  her  for  several  months,  and  "  Le  Mage"  was  irmne- 
diately  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  Grand  Opera  here,  and  the 
creation  of  the  role  was  obliged  to  be  given  to  another  can- 
tatrice, Mme.  Lureau-Escalals.  In  vain  did  the  author  en- 
deavor to  delay  the  representation  of  his  work,  instead  of 
hastening  it,  as  is  natural.  A  manager  is  master  at  his  thea- 
tre, and  "  Le  Mage"  appeared.  The  American  nightingale's 
anger  at  this  affront  was  terrible.  The  composer  felt 
the  blow  most  keenly,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  first  repre- 
sentation, it  was  the  cause  of  an  altercation  between  him  and 
the  baritone,  Lassalle,  which  nearly  ended  in  a  duel. 

However,  the  harmony  which  was  for  a  moment  disturbed 
between  the  master  and  pupil  by  this  unfortunate  affair  was 
soon  restored.  Sybil  Sanderson  broke  her  engagement  at 
the  Opera,  and,  after  a  season  in  London,  where  she  sang 
"  Manon,"  she  has  returned  to  the  Opera  Comique,  where 
she  is  singing  "Manon"  again  !  She  finally  decided  to  be 
heard  in  some  other  music  than  Massenet's,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  "  Lakme,"  written  by  the  lamented  Leo  Delibes, 
and  the  general  verdict  is  that  her  talent  shows  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  the  music  of  the  composer  whom  she 
has  alone  interpreted  heretofore. 

Sybil  Sanderson  lives  with  her  mother  and  her  sisters, 
who  are  also  exceedingly  pretty.  She  is  very  popular,  much 
sought  after,  and  much  courted.  She  passes  her  summer 
vacation  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  at  Vevey,  on  Lake  Geneva, 
where  she  continues  to  study  doubtless,  for  Massenet  also 
spends  his  summer  at  Vevey,  at  the  Hotel  des  Trois 
Couronnes,  arriving  there  the  day  before  Miss  Sanderson 
appears  and  leaving  the  day  after  her  departure. 

Her  musical  reputation  is  stationary,  perhaps  because  it 
was  made  too  quickly.  But,  at  her  age  and  with  her  talent, 
she  has  still  a  future  before  her.  Only  she  must  make  up 
her  mind  to  strike  a  great  blow  soon,  unless  she  wishes  to  be 
classed  among  the  shooting  stars  of  which  I  spoke  at  the 
beginning  of  my  letter.  Sybilla. 

Paris,  November  15,  1S92. 


The  emigration  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  which  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  has  become  a  craze,  is  due  to  the  cam- 
paign of  education  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  the 
business  men  of  Texas.  They  sent  out  a  train  of  cars  filled 
with  the  products  of  Texas  fields,  shops,  mines,  and  forests, 
and  with  newspapers  and  pamphlets  devoted  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  State.  The  silver-tongued  Hubbard,  ex- 
governor  of  Texas  and  ex-minister  to  Japan,  went  along  as 
spell-binder,  and  talked  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  a  score  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  The  ex- 
minister  told  the  people  that  Texas  was  the  masterpiece  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that  Japan  ranked  next. 


The  great  attraction  at  the  London  Aquarium  continues  to 
be  the  "  slugging  "  matches  between  Professor  Laudermann 
and  an  Australian  kangaroo.  The  kangaroo  is  seven  feet  in 
height,  and,  according  to  all  reports,  he  is  no  mean 
"slugger."  Several  men  who  faced  him  for  a  few  rounds 
are  now  in  the  hospital.  Sarah  Bernhardt  offered  the  pro- 
fessor five  thousand  dollars  for  the  kangaroo,  but  he  is  con- 
sidered worth  many  times  that  sum. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  sat  for  his  photograph  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  since  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Baroness  Hirsch,  the  wife  of  the  banker-philanthropist, 
has  been  struck  with  apoplexy  and  her  tongue  is  partially 
paralyzed. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  had  three  offers  from  lecture  bureaus 
and  two  from  newspaper  managers  who  believe  that  they 
can  turn  his  "slumming"  stories  into  money. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  the  mother  of  the  mind-reader,  is  living  in  a 
wretched  little  hut  in  New  York,  in  need  of  the  very  necessa- 
ries of  life.  She  has  had  to  sell  even  her  clothes  and  bed- 
ding to  purchase  food. 

It  is  not  often  that  English  ladies  are  entertained  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  so 
honored  recently,  and  the  party  included  the  leading  court 
functionaries  and  a  number  of  English  gentlemen  who  hold 
high  office  in  the  Sultan's  country. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  will  have  something  to  look  after  in 
the  two  thousand  pilgrims  who  are  to  follow  him  to  Rome. 
The  wealthy  Catholics  of  London  are  going  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  poor  people,  who  will  see  the  continent  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  City  in  comfort. 

The  impression  grows  that  Lieutenant  Mounteney 
Jephson  will  be  appointed  commissioner  to  Uganda,  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
country.  The  Globe  says  that  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  willing 
to  go,  but  not  likely  to  be  asked.  Lieutenant  Jephson  is  en- 
gaged to  a  San  Francisco  girl,  Miss  Anna  Head. 

One  of  Verdi's  recent  visitors  says  that  the  composer  gets 
as  much  fun  out  of  his  "Falstaff"  as  the  public  is  likely  to 
get.  He  sometimes  sits  down  at  the  pianoforte  with  his 
librettist,  Boito,  and  goes  through  scene  after  scene,  broken 
only  by  pauses  for  hearty  laughter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  will  honor  Verdi  at  the  coming 
commencement  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  who  is  said  to  be  worth  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  is  probably  the  richest  woman  in  her  own 
right  in  this  country,  told  an  interviewer  the  other  day  that 
she  disliked  business,  and  "would  a  great  deal  rather  be  a 
society  woman."  Yet,  at  the  time,  she  was  attired  in  a  dress 
that  could  not  have  cost  ten  dollars.  All  the  jewelry  she 
wears  is  comprised  in  two  plain  old  gold  rings,  and  she  lives 
in  boarding-houses. 

Grover  Cleveland  had  a  brother,  who  many  years  ago 
lived  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  was  a  house  and  sign 
painter.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  and  came  out  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  In  1864  he  took 'passage  on  the  steamer  at 
New  Orleans  for  New  York.  The  vessel  reached  port  in 
safety,  but  if  Lieutenant  Cleveland  was  among  the  passengers 
that  landed,  it  was  never  known  to  his  friends.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  lost  overboard. 

Baron  Hirsch  has  been  entertaining  a  large  party  of 
sportsmen  at  his  Chateau  of  St.  Johann  in  Hungary.  Alto- 
gether, in  three  days,  they  shot  20,870  partridges  ;  almost 
equal  to  the  slaughter  at  some  of  the  best  contested  battles 
during  the  Franco-German  War.  The  company  included 
Lords  Grey,  Ilchester,  Chesterfield,  Curzon,  and  Iveagh,  the 
Prince  August  of  Coburg,  the  Due  de  la  Tremoille,  the 
Marquis  de  Breteuil,  and  the  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

The  author  of  the  "  Deland  Trick,"  by  which  Harvard 
twice  gained  splendidly  on  her  opponents  in  the  Harvard- 
Yale  foot-ball  game,  is  Loren  F.  Deland,  the  husband  of 
Margaret  Deland,  author  of  "  John  Ward,  Preacher."  Ke 
is  not  a  foot-ball  man,  so  far  as  playing  is  concerned,  but  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  science  of  the  game.  He  is 
not  a  Harvard  graduate.  Mr.  Deland  is  a  great  chess- 
player, and  his  foot-ball  manoeuvres  are  worked  out  on  scien- 
tific theories. 

The  King  of  Sweden  popped  in  the  other  day  at  the 
Sailors'  Home  at  Stockholm,  just  as  dinner  was  being 
served  up,  and  asked  the  permission  of  the  sailors  to  be 
their  guest,  which,  with  great  condescension,  they  consented 
to.  Suddenly  his  majesty  exclaimed  to  his  chamberlain  : 
"Why,  look  here — here's  jolly  good  cabbage-soup.  I  never 
get  such  soup  as  this  at  my  table."  After  this  the  king  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  interviewed  the  cook.  This  diplomatic  pro- 
ceeding ended  by  the  cook  being  taken  into  the  king's  service. 

Senator  Hill  has  given  to  a  friend  the  correct  version  of 
that  watering-trough  story.  It  was  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  that 
the  senator,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  farmers,  alluded 
to  Mark  Twain's  habit  of  bestowing  a  stone  watering- trough 
upon  the  City  of  Elmira  at  the  birth  of  each  of  his  children. 
The  anecdote  pleased  the  audience,  but  it  afforded  one  long- 
legged,  razor-backed  native  a  chance  to  make  the  senator 
blush.  He  chuckled  over  the  story,  and  then  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice  :  "  Well,  Hill,  ye  ain't  doin'  much  for  the  warterin'- 
troughs  'round  Albany,  be  ye?" 

In  a  recent  interview,  Marion  Crawford  said  :  "  I  never 
start  a  book  until  I  know  just  what  I  am  going  to  say  and 
just  how  I  am  going  to  say  it.  I  begin  at*  half-past  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  work  until  I  have  written  about  five  thou- 
sand words,  which  is  my  usual  day's  task.  I  never  rewrite. 
One  of  my  books,  '  Pie'tro  Ghesleri,'  I  finished  in  twenty-five 
working  days.  It  contains  thirty  chapters  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  words.  I  never  work  on  Sunday.  Not 
because  I  think  it  irreligious,  but  because  I  think  that  a  man 
should  have  one  day's  rest."  Mr.  Crawford  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  hypnotism  and  mesmerism.  Before  he  wrote  "The 
Witch  of  Prague,"  he  spent  months  in  reading  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  although  he  is  not  a  hypnotist  himself,  few  men  are 
better  posted  in  the  literature  which  treats  of  it.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford never  touches  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind,  bur  he  is  an 
inveterate  coffee  and  tea-drinker,  and  is  seldom  z- 
a  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 
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A    STUDIO    STORY. 


Being  a  Sculptor's  Queer  Experience   with   a  Model  for  the  Nude. 

I  am  a  sculptor  and  an  enthusiast.  I  have  an  eye  for 
form.  I  continually  see  the  very  thing  1  want.  But  there, 
the  painters  have  the  pull  of  us.  Any  pretty  girl,  be  she  a 
duchess  or  a  milkmaid,  will  sit  to  be  flattered  in  oils  by  my 
friend  Jones,  for  love — for  love,  mark  you  !  With  me  it  is 
different.  After  weeks  of  delicate  attention,  when  I  get  a 
really  shapely  young  person  into  a  good  humor  ;  when  1 
have  regaled  her  and  her  objectionable  mamma  or  aunt  with 
pate dc  foie  gras  and  champagne,  and  then  introduced  them 
into  my  great  studio,  carefully  warmed  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, the  desired  object  agrees  to  sit,  but  only  in  her 
clothes.  Fancy  producing  a  Venus  Anadyomene  in  her 
clothes — her  accursed  nineteenth-century  clothes,  dress  im- 
prover and  all ! 

As  for  models,  bah  !  It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  a 
model  has  only  one  feature — either  it  is  face,  or  bust,  or 
legs,  or  hands.  There  is  little  Jackson,  her  face  is  lovely, 
but  her  hands  !  Poor  little  Jackson,  she  has  to  work  so 
hard  that  her  great  hands  are  abnormally  developed.  Then 
Rosa  Myers  has,  of  course,  all  the  requisites  for  bust  and 
shoulders  from  the  sculptor's  idea,  but  she  is  as  brown  as  a 
berry,  and  has  a  nose  like  an  eagle.  The  public  admire  the 
"  Hypatia  "  of  Robinson,  R.  A.  I  don't.  To  me,  "  Hypatia  " 
is  a  monster,  a  sort  of  built-up  Frankenstein's  monster.  I 
see  little  Jackson's  face,  Rosa  Myers's  bust,  the  legs  of 
Mile.  Caoutchouc,  of  the  Alhambra,  etc.  Why,  "  Hypatia" 
cost  Robinson,  R.  A.,  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  models  alone  ! 
I  am  of  an  economic  turn  of  mind,  and  I  am  a  naturalist. 
I  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
produce  a  "composition."  Mine  is  a  nobler  aim.  I 
copy  nature  as  a  whole  ;  and  at  times,  I  confess,  improve 
upon  it. 

How  do  I  do  it  ? 

That's  my  secret.  You  are  not  a  sculptor  ;  swear  to  me 
inviolable  secrecy  and  I  will  tell  you. 

I  make  love  to  them.  I  spoon  them.  I  even  propose  to 
them.  I  have  been  engaged  to  several.  They  always  cry 
off,  not  1.  Of  course,  widows  and  married  women  are  de- 
barred to  me  ;  but  they  would  be,  as  a  rule,  useless,  speak- 
ing professionally.  It  generally  comes  off,  and  I  get  my 
model  for  love — that  is  to  say,  for  nothing.  Sometimes  I 
fail — rarely,  but  sometimes. 

It  is  about  a  year  ago  now.  I  had  a  Hebe  in  my  mind, 
and  I  was  looking  for  a  Hebe — a  complete  Hebe,  form,  face, 
style  ;  none  of  your  composites  for  me.  I  had  been  looking 
about  for  nearly  a  week.  I  had  seen  two  Hebes — one  was 
Mrs.  Gore  Charmington,  the  professional  beauty.  I  would 
have  tried  it  on  with  her  if  I  had  been  an  R.  A.,  like  Robin- 
son— it  would  have  been  a  mutual  advertisement  ;  but  being 
only  Jack  Harper,  where  was  the  use  ?  Then  I  saw  Polly 
Jukes.  Polly  is  a  perfect  Hebe  ;  but  Polly,  though  she 
plays  as  Polly  Jukes,  is  the  wife  of  Groker,  the  eminent 
low  comedian,  and  Groker  is  awfully  particular.  He  would 
never  have  consented.  No,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait.  I  had  gone  on  waiting  and  searching  to  no  purpose, 
as  I  said,  for  about  a  week.  It  was  in  Oxford  Street  where 
I  saw  her,  a  dear  little  woman  and  a  poodle  dog.  Hebe  ! 
Hebe  !  Eureka .'  It  is  the  only  word  of  Greek  I  know  ; 
as  a  sculptor,  I  always  use  it  when  I  can.  Her  walk  was 
perfect,  head  well  set  on,  shoulders  sublime,  natural  waist, 
ankles  a  poetic  dream.  Hebe  was  found.  She  was  quietly 
dressed,  and  evidently  belonged  to  the  lower  middle  classes. 
I  passed  her — face,  the  very  thing  ;  hair,  a  natural  wavy 
blonde.  She  led  the  poodle,  a  big  white  one,  by  a  chain  ; 
the  beast  had  a  bell  on.  As  I  stopped  to  study  once  more 
her  spine  and  shoulders,  I  caught  my  legs  in  the  chain  and 
fell.  It  was  just  as  well  I  did,  for  it  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her.  She  was  greatly  excited.  I  pretended  to 
be  hurt ;  but  I  took  care  not  to  curse  the  infernal  poodle. 
As  soon  as  I  got  clear  of  the  chain,  the  beast  sat  up  and 
begged.  I  flicked  the  dust  off  my  knees,  brushed  my  hat, 
and  then  stood  rubbing  my  elbow.  Hebe  was  quite  un- 
happy over  it. 

"  Down,  Bolo  ! "  she  cried,  and  the  demon  poodle  became 
once  more  a  dog.     Then  she  hoped  I  wasn't  hurt. 

I  went  off  into  flowery  compliment  ;  then  Hebe  laughed  a 
little  laugh,  a  charming  little  laugh  ;  her  teeth  were  perfect. 

I  offered  to  lead  the  dreadful  Bolo,  and  I  hung  on.  At 
first  Hebe  declined  to  trust  Bolo  to  my  charge.  Perhaps 
she  thought  I  wanted  to  steal  him  ;  but  after  a  while  she  re- 
lented. By  this  time  we  had  reached  Portland  Place.  She 
was  going,  she  said,  innocently  enough,  to  Portland  Road 
Station.  I  was  also,  strange  to  say,  going  to  Portland 
Road.  Long  before  we  got  to  Portland  Road,  I  had  asked 
her  to  pose  to  me.  She  hesitated.  The  woman  who  hesi- 
tates is  lost.     She  agreed. 

But  she  stipulated.  "  I  don't  mind  posing  for  you,"  she 
said,  "  for  your  statue,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  ask  me  to  do  what's  wrong  ;  but  I  must  bring 
a  friend,  if  only  for  propriety's  sake  :  and  you  must  give  us 
some  supper." 

Of  course  I  closed  at  once.     When  would  she  come ? 

"  Well,  if  you  are  ready,  to-night." 

1  jumped  at  it.  "  Supper  at  ten  for  three,  though  two  is 
company  and  three  is  none,"  and  here  horrid  visions  of  a 
frowsy  aunt  or  dreadful  red-nosed  mother  flashed  through 
my  mind. 

"  No,  no  ;  supper  for  four.     There  will  be  Bolo." 

As  he  heard  his  name,  the  monster  commenced  to  walk 
on  his  hind  legs.  I  was  leading  him,  and  already  little  boys 
began  to  follow  us. 

"I  won't  forget  him,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile;  "it  is  to 
Bolo  I  owe  this  chance  of  making  a  name  in  art." 

I  always  say  that — about  a  name  in  art  ;  it  invariably 
fetches  them — it  did  fetch  my  Hebe.  Her  innocent,  trusting 
eyes  .gazed  fondly  into  mine.     I  gave  her  my  card. 

"  At  ten,  then." 
ut  she  had  willed   it  otherwise.     "I    will  meet  you  at 


Pugsley's  at  nine,"  she  said  ;  "  I   will  bring  my  friend  and 
Bolo." 

Bother  her  friend  !  and  especially  bother  Bolo  !  She 
meant  coming,  I  could  see  that.  I  had  darkly  hinted  at  my 
little  suppers  ;  I  had  bragged  of  champagne  and  pate  de 
foie  gras. 

She  relieved  me  of  Bolo,  and  tripped  down  the  steps  of 
the  Underground  Railway.  "  Pugsley's  at  nine,"  she  said,  and 
kissed  her  disengaged  hand  to  me.  Then  she  turned  the 
corner. 

I  hurried  home.  1  had  plenty  to  do.  I  stoked  up  the 
big  stove,  I  wheeled  the  staging,  covered  with  its  professional 
green  baize,  into  the  right  place  near  the  stove,  then  I  rolled 
up  my  big  modeling  frame  and  a  great  mass  of  moist  clay 
on  it  into  position,  then  I  put  the  studio  in  order  a  bit.  I 
put  my  big  Japanese  screen  up  for  her  to  disrobe  behind — 
even  the  models  use  the  screen  for  disrobing.  It  may  be 
due  to  their  modesty,  but  I  fancy  that  it's  their  underclothing, 
poor  things,  that  they  are  ashamed  of.  Then  I  had  in  the 
man  from  the  confectioner's  for  the  supper  :  a  glazed  tongue, 
a  pate,  some  pastry,  and  lots  of  confectionery  ;  three  bottles 
of  champagne  ;  some  green  Chartreuse  ;  perhaps  the  friend 
who  played  propriety  would  fuddle  herself  over  it  t —  old 
women  often  do.  Then  I  bought  a  big  bouquet — they  like 
it  ;  it  is  attentive,  artistic,  and  French.  Then  1  smoked  a 
pipe  quietly  and  thought  of  the  pose  of  Hebe.  Then  I 
arrayed  myself  for  conquest  and  started  for  Pugsley's. 

Now,  I  had  never  been  to  Pugsley's.  I  knew  where  it 
was,  and  what  it  was — a  music-hall,  a  second,  or  even  third- 
rate  music-hall  in  a  low  neighborhood.  Never  mind,  I  had 
Hebe  in  prospect.  Perhaps  she  would  not  turn  up  ;  but  no, 
I  had  seen  it  in  her  eye,  her  honest  eye  ;  she  meant  to 
come. 

I  arrived  at  half-past  eight  at  Pugsley's — a  vile  beer-and- 
stale-tobacco-smelling  place.  I  took  off  my  watch  and  put 
it  in  my  fob  as  soon  as  possible.  The  performance  was — 
ugh  !  so  were  the  audience. 

But  I  saw  nothing  of  Hebe.  It  was  nine,  and  she  had  not 
shown.     Was  she  laughing  at  me,  after  all  ? 

Tinkle  !  tinkle ! 

Joy  !  I  had  heard  that  sound  before.  It  is  the  bell  of 
Bolo — of  Bolo,  the  objectionable  but  talented  poodle.  I 
looked  round  ;  but  no  Bolo,  no  Hebe.  Suddenly  the  dirty 
little  curtain  rose,  and  I  saw  a  man,  an  ugly  man.  He  had 
a  hang-dog  look,  a  big  red  nose,  and  was  dressed  as  a  clown. 
Four  wretched  dogs  stood  in  a  row  before  him.  He  put 
them  through  their  paces.  They  leaped,  they  begged,  they 
marched,  they  jumped  through  hoops  :  but  they  did  not 
amuse  me. 

I  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

Where  was  Hebe  ?  Had  my  ears  deceived  me  ?  I  cer- 
tainly did  think  that  I  had  heard  Bolo's  bell.  I  looked  from 
the  stage  all  round  the  rather  thin  audience  of  counter- 
jumpers  and  shabby  swells  and  their  womenkind.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  tremendous  round  of  applause.  Above  it  all  I 
distinctly  heard  the  tinkle  of  Bolo's  bell,  but  nowhere  could 
I  see  him.     I  looked  in  every  corner,  but  in  vain. 

"  Bolo  !     Houp-la  !  " 

Heavens  !  I  turned  to  the  stage.  There  was  the  big- 
nosed  man,  there  was  Bolo,  and  there,  in  the  spangled  dress, 
or  rather  undress,  of  an  acrobat,  was  Hebe.  My  Hebe  ! 
Her  magnificent  hair  was  let  down  in  a  mane — that  is  the 
only  word  for  it. 

The  place"  the  people,  Bolo,  the  big-nosed  man,  and  Hebe 
swam  before  my  eyes  in  my  excitement.  I  hurried  to  the 
bar  and  asked  who  Hebe  was.  In  answer,  the  young  person 
who  presided  placed  a  bill  in  my  hand.  It  announced  that 
Dalillah,  the  Canine  Queen,  assisted  by  Signor  Spiffini, 
would  give  her  unrivaled  entertainment  with  the  world-re- 
nowned troupe  of  trained  dogs,  and  Bolo,  the  phenomenon. 

Fancy  being  in  love  and  engaged  to  sup  with  a  Canine 
Queen  ! 

I  looked  again  at  Dalillah,  alias  Hebe.  She  was  a  very 
shapely  person.     Had  she  not  been  so,  I  would  have  fled. 

Ah  !  she  kissed  her  hand — to  me — I  know  it  was  to  me. 
I  blushed  to  my  waist  with  pleasure.  The  way  she  did  it 
was  inimitable.  I  did  not  know  then  that  she  kissed  her 
fingers  every  evening  at  the  close  of  her  unrivaled  entertain- 
ment. 

The  curtain  fell. 

A  sort  of  half-waiter,  half-potman,  a  nameless  nondescript, 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  "  She's  expectin'  you  at  the 
stage-door,"  it  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  then  it  held  out 
its  hand.  I  put  a  shilling  in  the  hand.  It  winked  ;  a  leery, 
loathsome  wink. 

I  hurried  out.  Down  a  dreadful  court  was  a  grimy  hatch; 
over  it  burned  a  lamp,  on  which  was  written  "  Stage-Dnor." 
A  few  of  the  dangerous  classes  loitered  near.  I  confess  I 
did  not  like  it. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  all  was  right.  Signor  Spiffini, 
all  smile  and  nose,  appeared,  leading  his  four  dogs  ;  then 
came  Bolo  and  his  bell  ;  and  last  Hebe,  little  Hebe,  all 
smiles  and  blushes. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  She  was  a  practical  little  thing. 
"We'd  better  have  a  cab,  with  all  these  dogs,"  she  said. 
"  Bill,  fetch  a  cab  !  "  (she  called  it  keb).  Signor  Spiffini 
clapped  the  four  chains  into  my  unexpecting  hands  and  dis- 
appeared. All  four  dogs  pulled  different  ways.  It  was  be- 
wildering, very  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  explanations.  A 
four-wheeled  cab  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  court.  The 
signor  held  the  door  politely  open.  Hebe  entered  ;  Bolo 
jumped  in  ;  1,  unused  to  the  charge  of  four  strange  dogs 
(the  "  renowned  troupe  "),  struggled  in  as  best  I  could.  All 
four  chains  were  round  my  legs,  and  the  troupe  struggled 
wildly. 

"  Where  to,  guvnor?  "  asked  the  long-nosed  signor. 

1  told  him — there  was  no  escape.  Then  he  got  in,  too  1 
The  boys  cheered  us.  Bolo  jumped  on  my  lap  and  licked 
my  face  all  the  way  home,  despite  my  struggles.  They 
talked  to  me  ;  but  what  with  the  noise  of  the  cab,  the  con- 
tortions of  the  renowned  troupe,  and  the  caresses  of  "  the 
phenomenon,"  I  could  hear  nothing. 

We  arrived  at   my  studio.     I  opened   the  door  with  my 


latch-key.  I  hurried  in  ;  my  seven  guests  followed.  I  had 
lighted  the  studio  elaborately  ;  six  burners  (argands),  ar- 
ranged like  footlights,  burned  before  the  platform  ;  on  the 
big  iron  standard  were  four  other  strong  lights. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Hebe  to  the  signor,  who  had  secured  his 
troupe  at  once,  "  let  me  introduce  you  :  Mr.  Harper,  my 
artist  friend,  our  host ;  my  husband,  Signor  Spiffini." 

"  In  the  profession,  guvnor,"  said  the  signor,  with  horrible 
familiarity  ;  "  but  to  pals,  like  you,  Jack  Spiff  kins." 

Her  husband  !  Her  husband  to  play  propriety — a  pretty 
friend.  A  frowsy  aunt  or  a  moldy  mother  would  have  been 
preferable.  But  the  man  her  husband  (now  my  pal),  the 
too  familiar  Spiff  kins  !  Horror  !  I  am  a  man  who  is  not 
easily  abashed.  I  had  been  put  to  expense.  Supper,  a 
bouquet,  liquor — expensive  liquor.  But  my  model  was  worth 
it  all.  Hebe  !  it  is  of  Hebe  I  must  think,  not  of  Dalillah, 
not  of  the  Canine  Queen,  least  of  all  of  Mrs.  Spiff  kins.  We 
sat  down.     They  seemed  to  like  their  supper.     I  did  not. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  guvnor,"  was  all  I  could  extract 
from  the  signor,  as  I  pressed  on  the  wretch  the  various  ex- 
pensive delicacies.  I  tried  to  find  the  foot  of  the  smiling 
Hebe  under  the  table.  At  length  I  thought  I  had  succeeded; 
she  seemed  to  blush,  and  did  not  withdraw  it.  Alas  !  it  was 
the  sensitive  tail  of  Bolo,  who  emitted  a  sudden  scream  of 
anguish. 

"  What's  the  screen  for,  guvnor  ? "  said  the  signor,  as  he 
took  off  half  a  champagne-glass  full  of  green  Chartreuse — 
he  was  not  surprised,  he  merelv  smacked  his  lips.  "  What's 
it  for?" 

"Well,  it's  where  Mrs. — urn — Spiff  kins  will  disrobe,  you 
know,  to  dress  for  Hebe." 

The  signor  whistled.  Hebe  blushed — blushed  a  real  good 
innocent,  healthy  blush. 

"  Luck  to  you,  guvnor,"  remarked  the  signor,  pledging  me 
with  a  too  familiar  nod. 

I  placed  my  glass  to  my  lips  in  courtesy. 

"  Drink  fair,  guvnor,  I  say  ;  drink  fair." 

He  turned  his  glass  bottom  upwards.  I  had  to  do  the 
same. 

"  And  that's  where  Mrs.  S.  '11  stand  when  she's  dressed 
for  Hebe?"  said  the  signor,  maliciously  dwelling  on  the 
word,  and  indicating  the  stage  with  his  thumb. 

I  nodded. 

"'Ere's  to  yer,  guvnor  ;  drink  fair." 

The  wretch  pledged  me  again,  and  compelled  me  to  empty 
my  glass — my  champagne-glass  that  he  had  ignorantly  filled 
with  green  Chartreuse.  He  ate,  she  ate,  Bolo  ate.  They 
all  enjoyed  it. 

I  did  not,  however.  The  room  began  to  swim.  He 
pledged  me  again,  and  compelled  me  to  drink.  /  don't  re- 
member any  more. 


Next  morning,  at  nine,  I  was  aroused  by  the  charwoman 
who  "  does  for  "  me.  "  Ain't  you  well,  sir  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"  'ave  you  had  a  accident  ? "  I  could  not  answer  at  first. 
I  could  move  only  my  head.  There  was  a  strangling  sensa- 
tion at  my  neck.  I  shook  my  head  in  answer — my  poor 
head,  that  seemed  to  be  opening  and  shutting. 

There  was  a  tinkling  sound.  A  bell,  Bolo's  bell.  I 
opened  my  eyes.  Bolo  was  gone,  so  were  Hebe  and  the 
signor,  so  was  the  renowned  troupe. 

Horrible  indignities  had  been  heaped  on  me.  I  lay  im- 
bedded in  my  moist  modeling  clay — stuck  fast  in  it.  Round 
my  neck  was  Bolo's  collar,  with  the  belL  It  was  that  which 
half-strangled  me.     On  the  table  lay  a  pink  card  : 


■^ 


Benefit  of 

DALILLAH.  THE  CANINE  QUEEN, 

AND  SIGNOR  SPIFFINI. 

Pugsley's  Music  Hall. 

March  — ,  189 — . 
Admit  Bearer  and  Friend. 


Ctyme  early. 


[Complimentary. 


That's  all.  No,  not  quite  all.  The  charwoman  told  me 
that  my  cabman  had  been  waiting  eleven  hours,  and  he  de- 
manded one  pound  three  shillings.     I  paid  him.  . 

Did  I  go  to  that  benefit  ?     I  did  not,  sir. 

C.  J.  Wills. 

^  ■  » 

The  illness  of  General  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  Register 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  has  brought  out  the  story  of 
how  he  has  been  drawing  two  salaries  from  the  government 
for  some  years.  The  general  was  in  office  when  Harrison 
was  inaugurated  in  1889  ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
no  income  upon  which  he  could  live  if  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  was  restored  to  the  army  roster,  from  which  he  had  re- 
signed, and  put  on  the  retired  list.  The  position  on  the 
retired  list  brings  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  register- 
ship  four  thousand  dollars.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
general  would  resign  from  the  registry"  office  :  but  he  has 
held  on  to  both  places. 


Prince  Friederich  Leopold  is  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  his  long-distance  ride.  He  is  said  to  be  a  prince- 
ling of  very  fastidious  taste,  who  keeps  an  extra  valet  to  look 
after  his  boots  and  a  special  tailor  to  stretch  his  trousers. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  related,  he  started  on  a  shooting  expe- 
dition in  patent-leather  shoes. 

In  the  matter  of  inventions,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Bell's  latest  device  of  importance,  the  "  waterphone," 
for  locating  leaks  in  water-pipes,  was  suggested  to  him  by 
observing  a  plumber's  apprentice  endeavoring  to  find  a  leak 
by  means  of  a  small  steel  rod,  which  he  held  in  his  mouth 
and  touched  against  the  pipe. 


Queen  Victoria  has  now  fifty-five  living  descendants — six 
children,  thirty-six  grandchildren,  and  thirteen  great-grand- 
children. The  latest  addition  to  the  royal  family  is  a  boy 
recently  born  to  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse. 


December  12,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


habit  bodice,  or  than  the  lady,  most  courageous  of 
all,  who  rides  in  long  riding-coat,  breeches,  and  top- 
boots."  How  far  the  new  system  will  go  among  the 
ladies  who  follow  the  hounds  in  England  remains  to 
be  seen. 


We  reprinted  recently  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  a  New  York  theatre,  where  five  women  removed 
their  hats  to  give  those  behind  them  an  unimpeded 
view    of  the  stage.      The  incident  has   excited  an 
epistolary  controversy   in  the  columns  of  the  Sun. 
■■  H.  K."  does  not  "  see  how  they  [the  women]  will 
ever  be  able  to  sit  with  them  [the  hats]  off  and  held 
in  their  laps,  as  the  article  referred  to  suggests,  so 
long  as  the  men  disturb  us  so  often  by  going  out 
and  coming  in  between  the  acts,  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  allow  any  person  to  pass  in  or  out  with- 
out rising  ;  and  then,  let  me  ask,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  hat.  together  with  programme,  opera- 
glass,  case  of  same,  fan.  handkerchief,  etc.  ?    The 
ladies  alone  do  not  cause  all  the  inconvenience,  but 
a  far  greater  share  is  contributed  by  the  gentlemen, 
who  find  it  an   indispensable  necessity,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  desire  for    drink,   to   disturb  others  at 
least  a  half-dozen  times  during  the  evening.    This 
constant  rushing  out  and  in  by  these  inconsiderate 
topers  causes  far  more  displeasure  than  the  woman's 
hats  ;  they  had  better  remain  in  the  saloon,  and  use 
the  price  of  admission  in  the  purchase  of  grog,  in- 
stead of  wasting  it  for  a  purpose  from  which  they 
apparently  get  no  benefit."     "  H.  K."  is  in  error  if 
she  imagines  that  all  the  men  who  leave  their  seats 
'  between  the  acts  are  topers.     Many  men  go  out  to 
stretch  their  legs,  which  are  intolerably  cramped  by 
the   narrow   seats  which  the  managers  provide  for 
them  to  sit  in.     Women,  perhaps,  do  not  suffer  so 
much   from  this  cause   as  men   do,  for  they  have 
shorter  legs,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term. 


every  wedding  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more  de- 
licious misnomer  in  the  world  than  to  call  this  period 
the  honeymoon.  So  that  nowadays,  if  we  wish  to 
write  a  successful  play,  we  must  fill  it  from  beginning 
to  end  with  matrimonial  rows,  just  as  successful 
papers  deal  largely  in  divorce  scandals,  while  the 
most  popular  books  are  those  which  are  wholly  taken 
up  by  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  married  men  and 
women."  

Mildred  Aldrich  tells  in  The  Mahogany  Tree  of  a 
very  clever  way  in  which  two  well-known  literary 
women  of  Boston  escaped  from  a  dilemma.  It  was 
in  Boston's  best  known,  if  not  only  literary,  salon. 
The  hostess  approached  a  dear  friend,  and  amusedly 
whispered  in  her  ear  :  "  My  dear  Lillian,  I  am  in  a 
dreadful  dilemma.  There  is  a  woman  here  with 
whose  face  I  have  some  special  association,  and  yet  I 
can  not  call  her  name  or  recall  where  I  met  her.  I 
am  possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  especially  invited 
her.  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  her,  and  you 
must  find  out  her  name."  The  hostess  and  her  friend 
approached  the  guest.  The  hostess  said,  in  her 
nicest  way,  addressing  the  stranger,  "  I  want  you  to 

know  my  dear  friend,  Miss ."  and  turned  and 

left  them.  The  two  women  chatted  a  few  moments, 
and,  when  the  hostess  again  approached  them,  the 
friend  addressed  her  over  her  shoulder  with,  "  I  am 
going  to  take "  Then  she  hesitated,  looked  per- 
plexed, and  said  to  the  guest:  "Will  you  forgive 
me  ?  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  name."  Of  course 
the  guest  supplied  the  missing  name,  and  the  friend 
continued   to    the  hostess :    "  1   am   going  to  take 

Mrs.   in   to  get  a  cup  of  tea."     "  Yes,  do, 

Lillian,"  said  the  hostess;  and  the  two  women  ex- 
changed gratified  and  relieved  smiles.  Of  course  a 
case  from  which  there  is  a  neat  escape  before  damage 
is  done  is  not  so  embarrassing  as  was  that  of  the 
young  artist  who  met  the  widower  of  a  well-known 
writer  at  dinner.  She  could  not  remember  who  he 
was  ;  but  she  tried  to  be  civil  and  hide  the  fact  of  her 
forgetfulness.  By  and  bye,  he  mentioned  his  wife 
having  been  with  him  when  last  they  met ;  and  the 
artist,  grasping  at  the  chance  of  saying  something, 
asked  with  great  empressemeni :  "  Where  is  your 
wife  this  winter?"  and  entirely  lost  her  appetite  at 
the  non-committal  answer  :  "  My  wife  has  been  dead 
six  months." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  famous  playwright  remarked  to  a  writer  in  New 
York  Truth  the  other  day  that  there  was  only  one 
question  which  had  an  absorbing  and  overpowering 
interest  for  theatre-goers.  "  It  is  not  love,"  he  said. 
"  but  domestic  rows.  I  suppose  out  of  a  thousand 
families  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  spend  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  married  life  in  the  attempt  to 
adjust  their  varying  natures  to  one  another,  and  in 
struggling  to  reach  a  common  ground  upon  which 
they  can  agree.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  con- 
dition more  preposterous  than  the  one  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  a  matter  ot  course  every  day. 
A  man  and  woman  are  engaged  to  be  married.  He 
comes  of  one  family  and  she  of  another,  and  their 
tastes,  manners,  habits,  physical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics, and.  indeed,  all  other  qualities,  are  antago- 
nistic. A  clergyman  says  a  few  words,  and  these 
two  people  find  themselves  bound  together.  Each  is 
made  a  part  of  the  other's  life.  One  must  give  way 
or  the  bond  is  broken.  The  struggle  to  reconcile 
warring  tastes,  dispositions,  habits,  and  character- 
istics makes  up  the  tragic  period  which  follows  nearly 


Among  those  who  witnessed  the  foot-ball  game  in 
New  York  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  young  man. 
well  known  in  New  York  society,  and  with  him  went 
a  very  pretty  girl.     She  was  warmly  and  stylishly 
clad  in  silks  and  furs,  and  at  her  throat  she  wore  a 
"little   knot  of   blue."      Her    escort  was    likewise 
decked  with  the  Yale  color,  and  in  the  button-hole 
of  his  overcoat  he  wore  a  bunch  of  fragrant  violets. 
In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
men  of  New  Haven,  he  carried  on  his  walking-stick 
a  decoration  which,  as  described  by  the  Sun,  was 
probably  unique  of  its  kind  among  the  thirty  thou- 
sand displays  of  ingenuity  to  be  seen  on  the  grand 
stands.     The  young  man  pulled  out  from  his  over- 
coat pocket  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  muffler 
marked   with  blue  and  white  stripes.      He  began 
pulling  the  silken  bag  over  the  head  of  his  cane.    As 
he  did  so  it  became  evident  to  the  interested  spec- 
tators that  his  emblem  of  victory  was  a  silk  stocking. 
The  small  foot  fitted   snugly  over  the  cane  head. 
Down   the    sides   ran   blue    silk   clocks,  and   just 
below  them  the  young  man  grasped  his  cane  firmly, 
so  as  not  to  lose  his  prize.     A  few  young  collegians 
giggled,  but  the  young  woman  sat  quietly  by  and 
watched   the  proceeding  with  calm   and  interested 
dignity.     During  the  entire  game  the  two  young  peo- 
ple sat  in  Stand  D,  and  the  young  man  waved  his 

stocking  at  every  good  play  of  Yale. 


"  Baroness  Meta." 

A   STATEMENT   FROM   THE   WOMAN'S   EXCHANGE. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  statement  published  in  your 
issue  of  December  5th,  over  the  signature  of  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald,  being  misleading,  and  desiring  that  the  public,  upon 
whose  patronage  as  a  charitable  society  we  rely,  should  be 
informed  of  the  true  status  of  the  case,  we  submit,  in 
justice  to  the  society,  the  following  statements  of  the  facts 
introductory  to  the  presentation  of  "  liaroness  Meta." 

Mr.  Rosewald,  the  composer  of  the  music  and  libretto  of 
an  original  opera,  but  unfortunate  in  that  for  several  years 
the  hazard  of  the  undertaking  had  prevented  its  production, 
made  the  following  proffer  to  the  Woman's  Exchange,  in  a 
lelter  dated  March  21,  1892,  and  signed  by  himself,  to  pro- 
duce said  opera  at  a  given  time  and  place,  all  the  revenue 
accruing  therefrom  to  revert  to  the  benefit  of  the  Exchange, 
all  the  expenses  of  the  opera  to  be  paid  bv  the  Exchange, 
said  expenses,  however,  in  order  to  insure  a  first-class  per- 
formance in  every  particular,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  0/ 
Sijoo,  a  remuneration  to  him  only  to  be  made  should  the 
net  profits  exceed  $3,000. 

Mr.  Rosewald,  in  making  the  seemingly  generous  propo- 
sition, expressed  himself  as  not  seeking  financial  profit  from 
this  representation  ;  tltat  was  to  accrue  from  subsequent  re- 
production of  the  opera. 

An  itemized  account  of  expenses  was  annexed  for  or- 
chestra, rent  of  Opera  House,  advertising,  printing,  cos- 
tumes, designer  of  costumes,  stage-manager,  scenery,  car- 
riages for  principals,  and  extras-the  total  amounting  to 
$1,490.  The  proposition  was  taken  under  advisement, 
many  of  the  managers  being  loth  to  enter  upon  an  under- 
taking wherein  so  large  a  sum  of  money  had  to  be  laid  out 
before  any  returns  were  had,  appreciating  the  risk  and 
danger  involved.  It  was  finally  determined  to  advance  Mr. 
Rosewald  the  amount  required,  and  the  ladies  (feeling  they 
would  be  quile  satisfied  if  they  could  make  a  net  profit  of 
$2,500  for  the  Exchange)  voluntarily  offered  Mr.  Rosewald 
to  repay  him  for  the  work  and  time  he  would  have  to  spend 
in  training  amateurs  for  so  important  a  production  the  sum 
of  $Soo,  if  that  amount  of  profit  was  reached  instead  of  the 
$3,000  mentioned  by  himself;  and,  at  that  time,  he  was  duly 
grateful  for  this  consideration. 

Therefore,  a  contract  was  drawn  substantially  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Rosewald  agreed  to  procure  singers,  musicians, 
scenery,  costumes,  and  all  accessories  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  opera,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  stage  in 
first-class  style,  the  Exchange  to  be  liable  to  the  extent  of 
$1,500  and  w  more;  all  expenses  and  disbursements  what- 
ever incurred,  either  by  Mr.  Rosewald  or  the  Exchange,  in 
the  production,  to  be  included  in  that  amount ;  all  scenery, 
properties,  and  costumes  to  revert  to  the  Exchange;  and, 
in  the  event  of  net  profits  failing  to  reach  $2,500,  Mr. 
Rosewald  waived  all  claim ;  all  profits  over  $3,000  to  be 
divided  ;  should  a  second  representation  be  desired  by  the 
composer,  he  should  have  the  use  of  scenery,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.     These  are  the  main  terms  of  the  agreement. 

From  Mr.  Rosewald's  statement  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
claimed  he  had  been  unduly  charged  with  expenditures  in- 
curred  by  the  Exchange;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Exchange  notes  a  wide  divergence  between  the  itemized 
account  and  the  original  estimate,  and  feels  that,  in  many 
items,  expenses  could  have  been  materially  reduced.  Their 
own  items,  after  paying  $150  for  the  rent  of  the  Opera 
House,  $105  for  advertising,  $18  postage  of  one  thousand 
notices  of  the  auction,  was  only  $7565,  which  includes 
125  large  cards  in  the  various  store  -  windows  of  the 
city,  ticket-agent  for  services  for  a  week,  diagrams  of 
Opera  House  lor  the  auction,  door-keepers  for  the  four  en- 
trances to  the  Opera  House,  seven  ushers,  special  police- 
man. These  expenses  would  have  been  more  than  trebled 
had  not  our  friends  generously  reduced  for  charity  their 
charges  for  advertising,  rent  of  house,  printing,  etc.  There- 
fore, we  claim  that  we  have  in  all  respects  fulfilled  our 
agreement,  and  while  the  directors  regret  that  Mr.  Rose- 
wald  should  be  out  of  pocket  by  his  labor,  they  feel  assured 
that  his  added  reputadon  will  amply  repay  him  for  finan- 
cial loss. 

Regretting  that  we  have  trespassed  so  much  upon  your 
valuable  space,  we  are,  gentlemen,    Yours  obliged, 

The  President  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Woman's  Exchange. 


DCLXXXV.-BI11    of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, December  11,  1892. 
Onion  Soup. 
Baked  Red  Fish. 
Lamb  Chops.    Tomato  Sauce. 
Parisienne  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.     Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 
Roast  Mallard  Ducks.     Currant  Jelly  and  Lemon  Sauce. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Mince  Pie.     Fruit  Jelly. 
Fruit  Jellv.— Make  a  plain  lemon  jelly  with  Knox's 
Gelatine,  adding  sugar  to  the  fruit  to  be  used  ;  when  be- 
ginning  to  set.   add  bananas  (sliced  thin),  white   grapes, 
oranges  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  figs  ;  serve  with  whipped 
cream  or  thin  custard. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  factory,  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 

Elegant  Table  Service. 

In  the  spacious  art-rooms  of  S.  &  G.  Gump's  new 
building,  113  Geary  Street,  may  be  seen  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  decorative  table  service 
that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  this  city.  The 
goods  are  all  new  and  have  just  arrived  from  the. 
factories  in  Europe  where  Mr.  S.  Gump  selected 
them  personally  during  his  recent  visit  there.  At- 
tracting special  attention  is  the  Austrian  cut-glass 
ware  in  delicate  shades  of  yellow,  pink,  and  while 
that  are  cut  in  the  inarvelously  intricate  Russian 
pattern  that  is  so  popular  abroad  now.  Any  con- 
noisseur in  glassware  would  delight  to  see  them  and 
possess  them.  As  the  Messrs.  Gump  do  not  believe 
in  carrying  over  stock  from  one  season  to  another, 
they  have  placed  such  reasonable  prices  on  these 
goods  that  there  is  no  fear  of  them  remaining  in  stock 
after  the  holidays. 

From  Limoges  they  have  received  some  ex- 
quisitely designed  Haviland  ware,  the  authenticated 
product  of  the  famous  "Casseaux"  factory,  that 
make  handsome  and  useful  presents.  Then  there 
is  an  elegant  assortment  of  tableware  from  Bo- 
hemia, Dresden,  Carlsbad,  and  France,  in  fish, 
game,  and  coffee  sets,  all  richly  designed  and  em- 
bellished in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  Imperial 
Sevres  service  and  the  Chateau  de  Tuileries  service 
are  also  shown,  and  each  piece  is  a  veritable  work 
of  art.  They  have  also  received  a  special  invoice 
of  Baccarat  glasses,  the  finest  made  in  the  world. 
They  are  elegantly  engraved  and  gilded,  and  range 
in  size  from  the  pony  brandy  to  the  champagne 
glass.  These  are  entirely  new  and  very  select.  The 
Messrs.  Gump  have  one  particular  aim  in  business 
to  give  the  very  best  quality  of  goods  at  the  lowest 
rates  possible,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  gained  for 
them  their  present  enormous  business.  In  con- 
elusion  we  may  add  that  they  are  now  opening  a 
fine  lot  of  marble  statuary  just  received  from  Italy. 


arts 


Apollin 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WA  TERS." 

"Its  long-continued 
and  world  -  wide  use 
attests  its  merit." 

NEW  YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

February  13th,  1892. 


POH 


CHRISTMAS 


QRPRICES 


MOST   PERFECT   MADE. 

In  all  tie  great  Hotels,  tie  leading 
Clubs  and  tie  nomes.Dr.Price'sCream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


Dr.  Price' 9 
Contains 
No  Ammonia, 
No  Alum, 
Or  any  other 
■    Adulterant. 

The  only  Pure 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Baking  Powder. 

Its  Purity 
Has  never  been 
Questioned. 


40  Years  the  Standard. 


No  prize  can  be  devised  so  great  as  to  induce  your 
true  Londoner  to  carry  any  kind  of  a  parcel.     In 
America,  every  man  hurries  to  the  elevated  train  or  to 
his  street-car  with  a  morning  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
In  London,  there  is  no  clerk  so  lost  to  his  own  sense 
of  dignity  and  right  as  for  one  moment  to  be  seen 
actually  carrying  a  newspaper.     Once  in  the  Under- 
ground, or  in  the  'bus,  or  tram,  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  reading  it,  but  as  for  carrying  it  through  the 
streets— never.     He  hides  it  away  in  an  inaccessible 
pocket,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  spoiling  the  set  of  his 
coat.    So.  too,  with  any  other  little  package.    The 
average  American  never  hesitates  to  carry  any  little 
package  through  the  streets  or  into  the  cars.      In 
London,  the  man  who  carried  so  much  as  a  pill-box 
exposed,  would  be  socially  damned   forever.    The 
reason  for  this  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  World) 
lies  in  the  different  ways  the  two  nations  have  of 
looking  at  trade.    The  theory  of  America  is  that 
everybody  works.     The  theory  in  London  is  that 
nobody  works  ;  in  America,  after  one  man  is  intro- 
duced to  another,  the  question  each  man  asks  the  intro- 
ducer when  he  meets  him  in  private  is  :  "  What  does 
the  other  fellow  do?"    When  two  Englishmen  of  the 
same  social  class  meet,  they  take  it  lor  granted  neither 
one  does  anything.    That  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
non-parcel-carrying  habit.     If  a  man  is  seen  hurry- 
ing citywards  (what  in  American  cities  one  would  call 
down-town)  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  any  one 
can  see  that  he  is  in  business.     It  is  to  avoid  this  in- 
ference that  all  newspapers  and  parcels  are  con- 
cealed.   

Pork-eaters  are  usually  scrofulous  and  need  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  to.cleanse  the  blood. 


Horsford's    Acid    Phosphate 

IMPARTS  RENEWED  STRENGTH 
And  vigor  where  there  has  been  exhaustion. 

Men's  corsets  can  be  purchased  at  from  three  dol- 
lars to  as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars  in  London, 
according  to  the  means  and  inclination  of  the  pur- 
chaser. They  are  made  of  the  same  material,  except 
that  whalebone  is  substituted  for  steel,  as  a  woman's 
corset,  but  are  somewhat  different  in  shape,  being 
like  a  ten-inch  belt  curved  to  fit  over  the  hips.  They 
lace  in  the  back,  and  are  tightened  in  front  by  means 
of  elastic  bands.  % 


P.   CENTEMERI    &    CO. 

7  KEARNY  STREET. 

They  are  the  Perfection  of  Fit.  They  do 
not  Kip.  All  the  Genuine  are  branded  In 
the  left  hand  with  trade-mark. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  SAN  PKANCISCO  AT 

7-KEARNY  STREET-7 


Suppose  you  mix  a  little 

common  sense  with  sentiment  in  gift- 
making  this  Christmas.  For  instance  in 
buying  a  watch,  get  a  Fahys  14  Karat 
Monarch  Gold  Filled  Case.  An  expert 
cannot  tell  it  from  solid  14  karat  gold.  It's 
more  durable  and  costs  much  less,  yes, 
very  much  less,  and  the 
maker  guarantees  it.  Your 
jeweller  will  tell  you  that 
what     we've    said    is    so. 


Fahy 


8 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


December  12,  1892. 


D. 


APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


In  Gold  and  Silver. 

By   George   H.    Ellhascer.   author   of   "The 

Slory  of  My  House,"  "The  Garden's  Story." 

etc.      With  many  illustrations.     i6mo.    Cloth, 

gilt  top,  $2.00.    Also,  limited  edition  de  luxe,  on 

Japanese  vellum,  $5.00. 

Contents  :  The  Golden  Rug  of   Kermanshah  ; 

Warders  of  the  Woods  ;  A  Shadow  upon  the  Pool ; 

The  Silver  Fox  of  Hunt's  Hollow. 

In  this  volume  the  author  carries  the  reader  from 
the  Orient  to  the  outdoor  life  of  our  own  country, 
of  which  he  is  so  competent  to  speak.  "  In  Gold 
and  Silver"  has  been  magnificently  illustrated  by 
two  of  the  foremost  American  artists,  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  and  A.  B.  Wenzell,  who  have  furnished  full- 
page  drawings,  vignettes,  and  initials  ;  while  there 
are  several  pen  -  and  •  ink  drawings  of  Oriental  | 
articles  bv  W.  C.  Greenough,  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cially designed  title-page  and  cover  by  H.  B.  Sher- 
win.  Altogether,  this  book  may  safely  be  called 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  fine  book-making  pro- 
duced in  recent  years. 

From  Dusk  to  Dawn. 

By  Katharine  P.  Woods,  author  of  "  Metzerott, 
Shoemaker."  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 
This  book  is  an  original  one,  like  its  predecessor, 
in  that  it  follows  none  of  the  beaten  paths  of  fiction, 
and  it  raises  questions  of  vital  interest,  and  addresses 
itself  to  the  reader's  thought  instead  of  merely  tick- 
ling his  fancy.  There  is  a  story,  a  romance,  which 
will  interest  novel-readers,  but  the  book  will  hold 
the  attention  of  those  for  whom  the  average  novel 
has  little  charm. 

Hermine's  Triumphs. 

A  Story  for  Girls  and  Boys.  By  Madame  Colomb. 
With  100  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  popularity  of  this  Charming  story  of  French 
home  life,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions 
in  Paris,  has  been  earned  by  the  sustained  interest 
of  the  narrative,  the  sympathetic  presentation  of 
character,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  lessons 
which  are  suggested.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
books  for  girls  published  in  recent  years.  It  is  bound 
uniformly  with  "  Straight  On." 

A   Stumble   on  the 
Threshold. 

By  James    Payn,   author    of    "At    Her    Mercy," 
"Fallen  Fortunes,"  "  A  Woman's  Vengeance," 
etc.      No.   106,   Town    and    Country    Library. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 
The  many  readers  of  this  popular  novelist  will  wel- 
come this  new  work  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
novels  which  he  has  given  us. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS' 
IMPORTANTJEW  BOOKS 

The  Children  of  the  Poor. 

By  Jacob  A.  Rus,  author  of  "  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives."     Illustrated.     i2rao.    $2.50. 

"  The  book  is  a  model  of  what  such  writing 
should  be — explicit,  straightforward,  full  of  plain 
facts  and  personal  impressions,  and  free  from 
sentimentality." — Nation. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 


83T  Send  for  a  copy  (free)  of  t/te  illustrated  Itolidaji 
number  of  Appletons  Monthly  Bulletin,  containing  an- 
nouncements of  important  new  books. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  Not  York. 


Have  you  seen_ 

that  unique  little  book 

The  ♦Original » Papers 


B*     CHCITED 


SAILCY     FtH 


The  book  refers  to  the  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Frank  E.  White  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Wheeler,  both 
of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  their  letters,  repro- 
duced in  their  own  handwriting,  together  with  var- 
ious other  scraps,  newspaper  extracts,  cablegrams, 
etc..  presented  in  facsimile,  forming  a  thread  from 
which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  rupture,  and  how  it  was  finally  so  happilv 
healed.  The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  photograph 
of  the  young  lady,  in  colors,  from  the  original  neg- 
ative. 

A  handsome  and  novel  binding,  in  gold  and  brass. 
Price  $2.    Sold  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     For  sale  by 

The  H.  S.  Crocker  Co., 

210,    217.   219    BUSH    STREET 


A    LITKRARY    SUCCESS, 

In  which  ihc  sinking  of  the  Lost  Atlantis   is  graphically 

portrayed,  is  the  romance 

"POSEIDON'S     PARADISE/' 

By  Elizabeth  C,  Btrkmaier.     Sold   by  the  booksellers  and 

1-iil.lr-liii^  I'nmwiny,  S: m  Francisco, 

CHATTERBOX. 


THE  KING  OF  JUVENILES.  ^" 


Ni'o  book 
„  ias  ever 
been  made  foryotuiK  people  which  c<imj>;n.  .  m 
value,  or  has  had  one-tenth  the  sale  of  tin  great 
annual.  MUlloimofcoplvahavalx'cii  iold. 
The  new  volume  for  1S91-5  is  just  ready,  and  has 
over  300  large  and  entirely  new  pictures.  CVcral 
new  stories  (each  a  book  "in  itself ).  and  hundreds 
nf  short  stories,  anecdote*,  etc.  The  be' t  Xma 
present  possible  for  boya  andgirlt.  of  ;ill  ages. 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  us 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  Boston. 


The  Times,  the  Man,  and  His  Work.  A 
Historical  Study.  By  Richard  S.  Storks, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.     8vo.    $2.50. 

"It  is  a  sympathetic  and  eloquent  portrayal 
bv  a  living  preacher,  himself  justlv  eminent,  of 
one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  Roman 
Communion."— Prof.  G.  P.  FlSHER. 

Marse  Chan. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  New  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.  Square  i2mo. 
$1.50. 

"  The  best  short  story  ever  written  by  an 
American,  and  eminendy  worthy  the  dainty 
dress  in  which  it  now  appears.  Mr,  Smedley 's 
drawings  are  spirited  and  sympathetic."  — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Spanish  Cities. 


With  Glimpses  of  Gihraltar  and  Tangier.  Bv 
C.  A.  Stoddard.  D.  D..  Editor  of  N.  Y. 
Observer.     Illustrated.     i2mo.    $1.50. 

"There  are  few  books  more  entertaining 
than  this.  Dr.  Stoddard  is  a  natural  traveler, 
sees  everything  worth  seeing,  and  describes  ad- 
mirably. His  style  is  direct,  easy,  and  graceful. 
His  descriptions  are  concise  yet  clear,  and  mark- 
edly elegant." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Great  Streets  of  the  World. 


Fully  illustrated.     Large  8vo,  $4.00. 

"  A  beautiful  volume.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  a  good  one  and  the  execution  complete,  each 
street,  representing  the  life  of  a  great  capital, 
having  been  described  by  one  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  its  characteristics,  and  each  brightly 
illustrated  by  a  characteristic  native  artist.  The 
result  is  most  interesting  and  satisfactory." — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 


By  John  Addington  Svmonds.  With  Ap- 
pendices and  50  handsome  illustrations.  Large 
8vo,  2  vols.,  $12.50. 

"  The  completest  and  most  authoritative  word 
yet  uttered  ;  in  all  probability  the  last  one 
ever  needing  utterance  on  its'  topic,  Grimm 
and  all  predecessors  not  excepted." —  The 
Independent. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington 


Allston. 

By  Jared  B.  Flagg,  N.  A.,  S.  T.  D.  With 
18  reproductions  of  Allston's  paintings.  Large 
8vo,  $5.00. 

A  poet  and  novelist  as  well  as  a  great  painter, 
and  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  Allston  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  of  his  day,  and  this,  the  first  full  and 
authentic  story  of  his  life,  is  an  important  and 
fascinating  biography. 

***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 


W5*ntf*ri  everywhere    for 

dniCU-sin     ■   r  11  oftha  World"; 

the  greatest  book  0    sarli  ,  posting  $100,000;  retail  at  $1.35, 

ft  1  I  '.rli     "r      in    l.illiiirut-  rn.iiJHiiMtri      lilus. 

\nPnn  N  ""  ''  '  circu'a"  a"d  terms  free;  daily 
Wl|Up|J  W  output  over  1500  volumes.  Agent*  wild 
with  sue  •  At     l    '    ■■  I-.  Martin,  Ccntreville,  Texa», 

cleared  $711  '"  f>U «»«  #vva  k  U*» Woflt,cr'  0.,$»3 

^--photographs,.^ 

ard  Madison,  Lyon*,  N.  Y..  $toi  in  7  hours ;  a  bonanza; 
magmfiri-ntoulfitonlySi.oo.  Uooks      -     ,         li|-»M|-| 

,h,  paid  am-  nf  the  wnrio 

1  Chestnut  St,„PhiU.,  Pa.,  or  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


BEACH'S 

Holiday    Books 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY 

FOR  OLD  AND  YOONG 

DAISY  m  1 1  1 . 1 :  j ; . 

PKUE  AND  I, 

PEG  WOFFINGTON, 
SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL, 

IN  THE   LEVANT, 

DOROTHY  Q.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

John     Greenlcaf     Whittier's     last 

volume  of  Poems, 

-A.T    STJNTDO'W7'N', 

Hound    in    white    vellum    cloth,  illustrated    by    Garrett, 
with  eight  photogravures, 

PRICE,  SI. GO. 

CALENDARS  FOR  1893 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY.   * 

A    NEW   AND    ELEGANT 

BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

88x42.    PRICE,  •l.on. 
In  Tubes  Bead;  for  Mailing. 

107    Montgomery   St.,   S.    F.,  Cal. 

OppOHlti-  Occidental   Holt.]. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 

Seemine  Failure. 
The  woodland  silence,  one  time  stirred 
By  the  solt  pathos  of  some  passing  bird, 

Is  not  the  same  it  was  before. 
The  spot  where  once,  unseen,  a  flower 
Has  held  its  fragile  chalice  to  the  shower, 
Is  different  forevermore. 
Unheard,  unseen, 
A  spell  has  been  ! 

O  thou  that  breathest  year  by  year 
Music  that  falls  unheeded  on  the  ear. 

Take  heart,  fate  has  not  baffled  thee  ! 
Thou  that  with  tints  of  earth  and  skies 
FUlest  thy  canvas  for  unseeing  eyes, 
Thou  hast  not  labored  futilely. 
Unheard,  unseen, 
A  spell  has  been  ! 
-Tliomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  December  Century. 


A  Shadow  of  the  Night. 
Close  on  the  edge  of  a  midsummer  dawn 
In  troubled  dreams  I  went  from  land  to  land, 
Each  seven-colored  like  the  rainbow 's  arc. 
Regions  where  never  fancy's  foot  had  trod 
Till  then  ;  yet  all  the  strangeness  seemed  not  strange, 
Whereon  I  wondered,  reasoning  in  my  dream. 
At  last  I  came  to  this  our  cloud-hung  earth, 
And  somewhere  by  the  seashore  was  a  grave, 
A  woman's  grave,  new-made,  and  heaped  with  flowers  ; 
And  near  it  stood  an  ancient  holy  man 
That  fain  would  comfort  me,  who  sorrowed  not 
For  this  unknown  dead  woman  at  my  feet. 
But  I,  because  his  sacred  office  held 
My  reverence,  listened  ;  and  'twas  thus  he  spoke  : 
'  When  next  thou  comest  thou  shalt  find  her  still 
In  all  the  rare  perfection  that  she  was. 
Thou  shalt  have  gentle  greeting  of  thy  love  ! 
Her  eyelids  will  have  turned  to  violets, 
Her  bosom  to  white  lilies,  and  her  breath 
To  roses.    What  is  lovely  never  dies, 
But  passes  into  other  loveliness. 
Star-dust,  or  sea-foam,  flower,  or  winged  air. 
If  this  befalls  our  poor  unworthy  flesh, 
Think  thee  what  destiny  awaits  the  soul ! 
What  glorious  vesture  it  shall  wear  at  last !  " 
While  yet  he  spoke,  seashore  and  grave  and  priest 
Vanished,  and  faintly  from  a  neighboring  spire 
Fell  five  slow  solemn  strokes  upon  my  ear. 
Then  I  awoke  with  a  keen  pain  at  heart, 
A  sense  of  swift  unutterable  loss, 
And  through  the  darkness  reached  my  hand  to  touch 
Her  cheek,  soft-pillowed  on  one  restful  palm- 
To  be  quite  sure  ! 
— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  December  Scribner's. 


Compensation. 

Pindar,  the  Theban,  sang  to  Hieron 

In  Doric  verse,  rich  as  rough-hammered  gold, 

The  Immortals  deal  to  men,  now  as  of  old, 

Two  ill  things  for  one  good.    These  words,  forth  blown 

From  such  a  trumpet,  through  the  ages  groan 
A  note  of  misery.     And  yet  I  hold 
That  though  they  deal  us  evils  maniiold 

We  owe  the  High  Powers  gratitude  alone. 
For  one  good  may  be  worth  a  thousand  ills. 
And  all  the  sum  of  wretchedness  that  fills 

The  travailing  earth,  the  sea,  the  arching  blue, 
Can  not  exceed  the  wealth  of  joy  that  lies 
In  sweet,  low  words,  in  smiles  and  loving  eyes — 

Can  not  compare  with  love,  if  love  be  true. 

— John  Hay  in  December  Century. 


In  a  Gallery.— Antwerp,  1891. 
The  Virgin  floating  on  the  silver  moon  ; 
Madonna  Mary,  with  her  holy  child  ; 
Pale  Christs  on  shuddering  crosses  lifted  high  ; 
Sweet  angel  faces,  bending  from  the  blue  ; 
Saints  rapt  from  earth  in  ecstasy  divine, 
And  martyrs  all  unmindful  of  their  pain ; 
Bold,  mail-clad  knights  ;  fair  ladyes  whom  they  loved  ; 
Brown  fisher-boys  and  maidens ;  harvest  fields, 
Where  patient  women  tolled  ;  with  here  and  there 
The  glint  of  summer  skies  and  summer  seas. 
And  the  red  glow  of  humble,  household  fires  ! 

Breathless  I  stood  and  silent,  even  as  one 
Who  seeing  all,  sees  nothing.     Then  a  face 
Down  the  long  gallery  drew  me  as  a  star  ; 
A  winsome,  beckoning  face,  with  bearded  lips 
Just  touched  with  dawning  laughter,  and  clear  eyes 
That  kept  their  own  dear  secret,  smiling  still 
With  a  soft  challenge.     Dark  robes  lost  in  shade, 
Laces  at  throat  and  wrist,  an  ancient  chair, 
And  a  long,  slender  hand  whose  fingers  held 
Loosely  a  parchment  scroll — and  that  was  all. 
Yet  from  those  high,  imperial  presences. 
Those  lofty  ones  uplifted  from  dear  earth 
With  all  its  loves  and  longings,  back  I  turned 
Again  and  yet  again,  lured  by  the  smile 
That  called  me  like  a  voice,  "  Come  hither,  friend  1" 

"  Simon  de  Vos,"  thus  saith  the  catalogue, 
And  "  Painted  by  himself." 

Three  hundred  years 
Thou  hast  been  dust  and  ashes.     I  who  write 
And  they  who  read,  we  know  another  world 
From  that  thine  eyes  looked  out  on.    Wouldst  thou  smile 
Even  as  here  thou  smilest,  if  to-day 
Thou  wert  still  of  us  1    O,  thou  joyous  one, 
Whose  light,  half-mocking  laughter  hath  outlived 
So  much  earth  held  more  precious,  let  thy  Hps 
Open  and  answer  me  !     Whence  was  it  born, 
The  radiance  of  thy  tender,  sparkling  face? 
What  manner  of  man  wert  thou  ?     For  the  books 
Of  the  long  generations  do  not  tell  ! 
Art  thou  a  name,  a  smile,  and  nothing  more? 
What  dreams  and  visions  hadst  thou  ?     Other  men 
Would  pose  as  heroes  ;  would  go  grandly  down 
To  coming  ages  in  the  martyr's  role  ; 
Or,  if  perchance  they're  poets,  set  their  woes 
To  wailing  music,  that  the  world  may  count 
Their  heart-throbs  in  the  chanting  of  a  song. 
Immortal  thou,  by  virtue  of  one  smile  I 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  in  Dtcttnbtr  Scribner's, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Ella  Sterling  Cummins  was  pleasantly  surprised 
when  she  looked  at  the  December  Lippineott's,  to 
find  it  contained  a  story  of  hers,  entitled  "  An  Honest 
Heathen."  It  had  been  accepted  and  paid  for  six 
years  ago. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Christmas  Century  is 
as  follows : 

"  A  Madonna  of  Dagnan-Bouveret,"  by  ")."',  "  Pictur- 
esque New  York,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer; 
"  Madonna,"  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  ;  "  My  Cousin 
Fanny,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page;  "Ringing  the  Christ- 
mas Bells,'  from  a  painting  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield; 
"The  New  Cashier,"  by  Edward  Eggleston  ;  "Seemine 
Failure,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich;  "Benefits  Forgot 
— I.,  by  Wolcott  Balestier ;  "Jennie  Lind,"  by  Ronald  J. 
McNeill  ;  "  Noel,"  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  ;  "  Cid  Ruy 
the  Campeador,"  by  John  Malone  ;  "Sweet  Bells  Out  of 
Tune  " — II.,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  ;  "  Compensation," 
by  John  Hay;  "A  Knight  of  the  Legion  ot  Honor,"  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  ;  "  Leaves  from  the  Autobiography  of 
Tommaso  Salvini  "  ;  "  Impressions  of  Browning  and  his 
Art."  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  ;  "  Present-Day  Papers :  The 
Problem  of  Poverty,"  by  Washington  Gladden;  "The 
Mother,"  from  a  painting  by  Edward  E.  Simmons  ;  "To 
Gipsyland" — II.,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell ;  "After 
the  Rain,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  ;  "  The  Virgin  Enthroned," 
from  a  painting  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer;  "  The  Effect  of 
Scientific  Study  upon  Religious  Beliefs,"  by  H.  S.  Will- 
iams ;  -'The  Gipsy  Trail,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  "Balcony 
Stories:  The  Balcony — A  Drama  of  Three,"  by  Grace 
King;  "  The  Annunciation,"  from  a  painting  by  Mary  L. 
Macombcr;  "Serene's  Religious  Experience:  An  Inland 
Story,"  by  Cornelia  At  wood  Pratt ;  "  War  Correspondence 
as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Archibald  Forbes;  "Their  Christmas 
Meeting,"  by  Florence  Walters  Snedeker  ;  "  Topics  of  the 
Time,"  "  Open  Letters,"  and  "  In  Lighter  Vein.  ' 

For  a  copy  of  Captain  Burton's  translation  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars  was  paid  at  auction  recently  in 
London.  Four  years  ago,  when  first  published,  the 
price  of  the  work  was  fifty-two  dollars. 

Maarten  Maartens,  the  author  of  "  God's  Fool," 
is  a  Dutch  country  gentleman  living  in  an  old 
chateau  in  the  wilds  of  Holland.  His  neighbors 
know  nothing  of  his  English  literary  career.  He 
chose  to  write  in  English  so  as  to  have  an  audience. 
He  sent  "  Joost  Avelingh  "  to  England  from  Holland, 
and  all  the  big  houses  it  was  sent  to  refused  it. 
Then  he  published  it  at  his  own  expense.  In 
America,  "Joost  Avelingh  "l  was  accepted  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.,  who  have  just  pub- 
lished "  God's  Fool." 

The  Scribners  have  recently  issued  a  useful  little 
catalogue  of  musical  literature,  covering  sixty-four 
small  pages.  The  titles  are  selected  from  a  wide 
range  of  musical  publications,  some  of  them  rare 
and  out  of  print. 

"  Matelot "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel  on  which 
Pierre  Loli  is  now  at  work.  He  is  also  thinking  of 
another  novel  to  be  called  "  Une  Exitee"  and  to  be 
the  story  of  a  certain  unhappy  and  sentimental  queen . 
M.  Loli  will  not  read  a  daily  paper,  scarcely  ever 
writes  a  letter,  refuses  to  see  interviewers,  and  does 
his  work  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  tower  which  is  to 
be  reached  only  by  a  single  ladder.  He  is  said  to 
read  all  the  best  fiction  he  can  lay  hands  upon. 

St.  Nicholas  has  a  notable  list  of  writers  who  are 
to  contribute  to  that  admirable  juvenile  monthly  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Among  them  are  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  Howard  Pyle,  Poul- 
teney  Bigelow,  Susan  Coolidge,  and  Nora  Perry. 

The  tenth  and  last  volume  of  "  Chambers's  En- 
cyclopaedia" will  probably  be  ready  before  this  year 
closes,  or  early  in  the  new  year.  Stanley  Lane-Poole 
writes  on  Swift  and  Turkey,  F.  T.  Palgrave  on 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  Richmond  Ritchie  on 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Hamerton  on  Titian  and  Turner, 
Professor  Shaler  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States, 
Austin  Dobson  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  George 
Saintsbury  on  Zola.  Over  thirty  thousand  articles 
have  been  written  for  this  work  by  nearly  one  thou- 
sand different  writers.  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
March,  1888,  or  less  than  five  years  ago. 

In  the  December  (Christmas)  Century  is  begun  the 
novel  "  Benefits  Forgot,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Wolcott 
Balestier,  Mr.  Kipling's  brother-in-law.  Two  new 
portraits  of  the  poet  accompany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  "  Impressions  of  Browning  and  His 
Art." 

Worthington  s  Illustrated  Magazine  is  announced 
from  Hartford  by  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co. 

Mr.  Howells's  new  novel,  "  The  Coast  of  Bo- 
hemia," begins  this  month  to  appear  in  a  Phila- 
delphia magazine.  Immediately  upon  its  close,  Mr. 
Howells  will  begin,  in  the  same  magazine,  a  series 
of  autobiographical  papers,  in  which  he  will  trace 
the  influences  which  led  him  to  a  literary  life,  his 
course  of  reading,  andhis  favorite  authors  and  books. 

The  most  effective  bit  of  fiction  in  the  Christmas 
Scribner's  is  a  Russian  police  story.  It  is  told  in  a 
terse  and  dramatic  way  that  reveals  a  writer  who  is 
more  or  less  consciously  a  literary  artist.  Next 
comes  Octave  Thanet's  little  Western  sketch.  It  is 
simple,  but  full  of  character  and  vitality. 

"  General  Taylor,"  a  biography  by  Major-General 
O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  will  follow  Mahan's 
"  Farragut "  in  the  Great  Commander  Series  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Century  Company  have  in  press,  to  be  issued 
early  in  December,  a  volume  of  verse  by  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  associate-editor  of  the  Century, 
to  be  called  "  The  Winter  Hour,  and  Other  Poems." 
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The  title  poem  is  a  recently  written  piece  of  five  hun- 
dred lines,  with  interludes,  and  is  of  a  contemplative 
character,  and  on  fireside  themes,  revery,  books,  art, 
music,  conversation,  etc.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  other  poems  are  collected  from  various  period- 
icals. ' 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  declares  in  the  Forum  that 
Scott  and  Dickens  are  not  only  read  by  many  peo- 
ple, but  they  are  read  by  more  people  to-day  than 
they  ever  were  before.     He  adds  : 

"  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  the  copies  of  their  works 
that  are-sold  ;  indeed,  it  stares  us  in  the  face  at  every  rail- 
way bookstore.  Scott  and  Dickens,  if  measured  by  the 
number  of  their  readers,  are  growing  in  popularity,  not  de- 
clining. How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  contrary 
opinion  have  arisen 'i  It  has  arisen,  probably,  from  the 
persons  who  gave  expression  to  it  having  trusted  to  im- 
pressions derived  from  their  own  social  observation  ;  but  in 
matters  like  this  nothing  can  be  more  misleading." 

Dr.  George  Ebers,  the  novelist,  has  written  an 
autobiography  which  is  announced  for  immediate 
publication. 

Thomas  Hardy  is  ill — not  seriously,  but  enough  to 
interrupt  his  literary  work. 

Before  sailing  for  Europe,  Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard  saw  his  new  book  through  the  press.  The 
title  is  "General  Taylor,"  and  this  interesting  bi- 
ography is  the  second  volume  in  the  Great  Com- 
mander Series  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

New    Publications.* 
"The   Missing   Man,"  a  novel   by  *  Mary  R.  P. 
Hatch,  has  been  published  in  the  Good  Company 
Series  issued  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"Neva's  Three  Lovers,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis, 
has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  Robert  Bonner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  A  Family  Likeness  :  A  Sketch  in  the  Himalayas," 
by  B.  M.  Croker,  has  been  published  in  the  Series 
of  Select  Novels  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Two  Men  and  a  Girl,"  by  Franklyn  W.  Lee,  a 
"story  of  the  occult,"  has  been  published  in  the 
Golden  Library  published  by  the  Price-McGill  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"Through  the  Wilds,"  by  Captain  Charles  A.  J. 
Farrar,  is  a  record  of  sport  and  adventure  iu  the 
forests  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  put  in  the 
form  of  a  story  for  boys.  It  is  very  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  fills  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  of 
large  type.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2,50  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"Virginia  Randall,"  by  Richard  B.  Kimball; 
"  The  Burglar's  Fate,"  by  Allan  Pinkerton  ;  "  Wed- 
ded Unwooed,"  by  Julia  Howard  Gatewood  ;  and  a 
translation  of  Ernest  Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus"  have 
been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  G.  W.  Dillingham, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  and  50  cents  each,  for  the. 
first  and  second  two,  respectively  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Death  of  CEnone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and 
Other  Poems  "  is  the  title  of  Tennyson's  last  book  of 
poems,  containing  the  fugitive  pieces  he  has  written 
since  "Demeterand  Other  Poems"  was  published. 
They  lack  the  delicacy  of  diction  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate's  earlier  work,  and  the  thought  is  often  al- 
most prosiac.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  The  Sleeping  Princess  of  California,"  by  Alice 
Edwards  Pratt,  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  book-mak- 
ing. The  poem  describes  in  blank  verse  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sleeping  State  through  the  incursions 
of  the  strangers,  and  almost  every  page  is  embel- 
lished by  illustrations  by  E.  Mabel  Dillaway,  in  which 
landscapes,  the  habitations  of  man,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  country  are  effectively  combined.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

If  you  are  a  trifle  liberal  in  your  views  and  enjoy 
clever  writing,  by  all  means  get  Johanna  Staats's 
"  Sketches  from  Truth."  They  are  little  stories  and 
"  pastels  in  prose,"  having  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
men,  young  or  old,  and  women,  who  are  always 
pretty,  in  the  fin-de-siecle  world  of  New  York — 
though,  for  that  matter,  they  might  be  set  in  any 
highly  civilized  community — and  run  the  gamut  from 
gay  to  pathetic,  with  poetry  and  grace  in  every  note. 
Published  by  Nocton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  The  Warriors  of  the  Crescent,"  by  the  late  W. 
H.  Davenport  Adams,  is  an  interesting  book  on  the 
Sultans  of  Ghazni  and  the  great  Moguls.  It  com- 
mences with  a  chapter  on  Mahmud.  Sultan  of 
Ghazni  in  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  and  devotes  four 
chapters  to  him  and  his  successors,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Timur  the  Tartar.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  has  to  do  with  the  Moguls,  of  whom  there 
are  six,  including  Shah  Jahan,  who  erected  the 
beautiful  Taj  Mahal  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.5°  I  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"God's  Fool,"  by  Maarten  Maartens,  takes  its 
name  from  the  designation  applied  to  Elias  Voider- 
does,  the  inheritor  and  head  of  a  great  Dutch  busi- 


ness firm,  in  which  his  step-brothers  are  clerks.  Elias 
is  almost  an  idiot,  or  "  God's  fool."  in  consequence  of 
an  injury  received  in  childhood,  and  one  interest  of 
the  tale  lies  in  a  step-brother's  temptation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Elias's  mental  state.  There  are  many 
other  interests,  however  ;  the  novel  presents  a  re- 
markable picture  of  the  Dutch  bourgeoisie,  and  is  a 
powerful  study  in  alienism.  Published  bv  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  St.50. 

"Under  the  Evening  Lamp"  is  a  volume  of 
essays  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  on  the  lives  of 
men  who  thought  they  were  of  the  many  who  are 
called  to  be  poets  and  found  they  were  not  of  the 
few  that  are  chosen — some  sinking  to  deserved  ob- 
scurity and  others,  beaten  back  bv  adverse  fortunes, 
who  might  have  been  great  had  they  continued  the 
struggle.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Mother- 
well, William  Blake.  Hartley  Coleridge,  Beddoes, 
Peacock.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  late  Lord 
Houghton  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  fifteen 
papers  in  the  book.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey. 

"The  Chatelaine  of  La  Trinity"  is  Henry  B. 
Fuller's  second  romance,  if  one  may  call  it  so.  It 
is  scarcely  a  story,  though  the  personages  include  a 
dainty  chatelaine  of  a  Swiss  estate,  an  American 
girl,  and  Count  Fin  de  Siecle,  Baron  Zeitgeist,  and 
the  Marquis  di  Tempo  Rubato.  These  are  drawn 
the  one  to  the  other  as  men  and  women  always  are, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  quizzical 
commentary  and  gently  humorous  speculation  on 
matters  and  things,  with  vivid  little  pictures  of  the 
scenes  and  people  one  meets  in  wandering  about 
Switzerland.  The  author  evinces  decided  skill  in 
the  use  of  words.  Published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Those  who  remember  Professor  W.  C.  Brownell's 
witty  and  sympathetic  essays  on  "  French  Traits" — 
first  contributed  to  Scrihner's  and  afterward  issued 
in  book-form — will  give  hearty  welcome  to  "  French 
Art :  Classic  and  Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture," by  the  same  author.  In  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  it  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  precise  and  valuable  information  about 
classic,  romantic,  and  realistic  painting — from  Cour- 
bet  and  Basti en- Lepage  to  the  Impressionist,  Degas, 
with  a  glance  at  the  future — and  the  classic  and 
academic  schools  of  sculpture,  with  a  few  chapters 
on  the  new  movement,  with  special  reference  to 
Rodin  and  Dalou.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

The  latest — and,  indeed,  the  last — volume  of 
poems  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  appropriately 
entitled  "At  Sundown,"  which  expresses  alike  the 
period  of  the  poet's  life  at  which  they  were  written 
and  their  general  tone.  A  small  edition  of  the 
book  was  printed  two  years  ago  for  private  circula- 
tion ;  the  present  edition  contains  a  few  poems 
written  since  the  first  was  issued.  "  An  Outdoor 
Reception" — recently  reprinted  in  the  Argonaut — 
was  written  some  years  ago,  but  was  first  published 
in  the  current  St.  Nicholas  ;  others  again,  as  "  The 
Captain's  Well,"  are  already  widely  known.  The 
book  is  a  pretty  one,  daintily  printed  and  bound, 
and  furnished  with  a  portrait  and  several  designs  by 
E.  H.  Garrett.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "  Characteristics,"  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  written 
a  discursive  piece  of  fiction  that  is  not  a  novel  and 
yet  has  a  sustained  interest.  The  narrator  is  a  sur- 
geon, who,  after  months  of  intense  agony  and  weary 
confinement  as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  in 
battle,  finds  himself  possessed  of  a  passion  for  the 
study  of  human  character  and  of  a  consequent  ability 
to  read  men's  minds  and  motives.  He,  with  a  poet, 
a  man  of  unusually  fine  temper  who  follows  the  law, 
and  a  blunt  and  burly  scholar,  form  a  quartet  whose 
conversations  fill  the  book,  with  occasional  appear- 
ances and  comments  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
friends.  Their  talks  range  over  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting topics,  which  they  discuss  with  the  weapons 
furnished  by  well-stored  minds  and  with  no  little  skill 
of  fence.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.50. 

Marie  Hansen-Taylor — who  is  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Bayard  Taylor — has  been  writing  a  series  of  essays 
on  domestic  philosophy  and  economy,  which  have  just 
been  issued  in  a  book  entitled  "  Letters  to  a  Young 
Housekeeper."  It  tells  how  to  choose  meat,  to  make 
soup,  to  boil  ham,  to  make  croquettes,  to  boil,  steam, 
and  bake  potatoes,  to  cook  fish,  to  make  salads,  to 
cook  eggs,  to  make  puddings,  to  make  cakes,  to  put 
up  preserves,  to  prepare  tomato  catsup,  and  to  make 
ambrosia.  These  are  the  "plain"  things  it  tells 
about,  but  all  the  intermediate  processes  and  recipes 
that  go  to  the  preparation  of  edibles  such  as  any 
American  woman  may  be  proud  to  make  are  ex- 
plained clearly  and  tersely.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good 
cook-book  for  a  young  housekeeper.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ; 
for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

Among  the  juvenile  quartos  issued  for  the  holiday 
season  are  "  Chatterbox  for  1892  "(si. 25) ;  the  "  Little 
Ones  Annual  for  1892-3,"  edited  by  "Oliver  Optic" 
{$1.75) ;  "  Tales  of  Ancient  Troy  and  the  Adventures 
of  Ulysses,"  edited  by  Walter  Montgomery  ($1.25) ; 
"  The  Boys  of  the  Mirthfield  Academy,"  edited  by 


Laurence  H.  Francis,  a  story  of  an  English  school 
for  boys  ($1.25) ;  "Zigzag  Journeys  on  the  Mississ- 
ippi," by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  who  in  this,  four- 
teenth volume  of  his  Zigzag  Series  takes  his  readers 
from  Chicago  to  Havana  ($1.50) ;  and  "  Three  Vas- 
sar  Girls  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champ- 
nev  (S1^0)-  These  are  all  small-quarto  volumes,  of 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages  each, 
printed  in  large  type,  copiously  illustrated,  and  bound 
in  illuminated  covers.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  an  account  of  tene- 
ment-house life  in  New  York  city,  written  by  a  New 
York  reporter,  Jacob  A.  Riis.  created  a  decided  sen- 
sation on  its  appearance  a  few  months  ago,  and  now 
his  second  book,  "The  Children  of  the  Poor,"  has 
come  to  supplement  it  and  share  its  honors  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  works  on  social  topics  published  in 
several  years.  Both  describe  the  squalor,  ignorance, 
and  crime-breeding  conditions  that  all  but  suffocate 
the  poor  in  New  York  ;  the  first  tells  what  is  being 
done  to  make  the  adults  less  miserable  and  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  community,  and  the  second  describes 
the  institutions  now  being  conducted  by  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  being  won  from  a  future  of 
drunkenness  and  crime  to  careers  as  healthy  and 
helpful  men  and  women.  As  was  its  predecessor, 
"The  Children  of  the  Poor"  is  illustrated  from  the 
author's  photographs.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by 
A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  book  of  the  year — or  of  a  dozen  years,  for 
the  matter  of  that — in  the  way  of  memoirs  is  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris."  Everybody  knows  now  that 
the  "  Englishman  "  was  a  myth,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a  Dutch  journalist  of  Parisian  habitation 
and  based  on  the  inidit  memoirs  of  Sir  Joseph 
Olliffe.  But  that  the  book  is  infinitely  entertaining 
is  undeniable.  It  sparkles  with  witty  sayings, 
amusing  anecdotes,  glimpses  at  the  celebrities  of 
Paris  enpantouftes,  be  they  royal,  diplomatic,  social, 
political,  literary,  artistic,  theatrical,  or  otherwise. 
The  A  rgonaut  has  already  printed  a  number  of  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  book,  and  in  further  commen- 
dation  can  only  say  that  it  is  all  equally  interesting. 
The  two-volume  edition  has  recently  been  supple- 
mented by  a  new  edition  containing  the  two  volumes 
in  one,  which  is  bulky,  containing  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages,  but  is  excellent  in  point  of  type  and 
paper.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

Dorflinger's  America?  Cut  Glass 
Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and   Holiday  Gifts.      Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Gold  Spectacles  and 
Eye-Glasses  for  the  old  folks.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Wedding  and  visiting  cards,  crests,  and 
monograms  ;  latest  ideas  in  social  stationery.  Har- 
bourne  Stationery  Co.,  5  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


—  Beware    of    imitations   when    you   buy 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER'S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt    to    Act 

sure  to  cure. 


DOXEY'S 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the 

Holiday    Books 

Together    with    the    Finest    Importation    of 

ENGLISH  EDITIONS, 

In    Elegant    Bindings,    yet  received,    is 
lXro"\7*7"    READY. 


£3TSend  for  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


DO   YOU   BUY 

BOOKS? 

THE  BEST  ASSORTED  STOCK 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THREE  FLOORS  FILLED 

WITH  BOOKS  A  T 

DOXEY'S, 

63X  Market  St., 

Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 

Goupil's  Paris  "Salon"  1892 

PRICES  : 

In  French.  Text 812.00 

In  English  Text 15.00 

— FOR  SALE   BY — 

JTRII7V      P      Pfl     Importers  of  French  and  Span- 
.     IflUtl      Ot     UU.  ish  Books  (sole  Agents  for  the 
Pacific  Coast).  No.  6  Post  Street,  S.  F..  Cal. 

-OPEN     EVEN1NCS.' 
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T-HE  (JIRI5TmS 
NUMBEROF 


™ECENTURY 


A  new  cover  printed  in  gold  and  green. 
SEVEN  COMPLETE  STORIES 

By     Edward     Eggleston,    Thomas     Nelson     Page, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Grace  King  and  others. 

Openinc  chapters  of 

"BENEFITS  FORGOT," 

A   powerful   novel  of  life  in  Colorado;    its  business 
methods  ,in  J  niinnce,  by  Wolcott   Galesticr. 

CHRISTMAS" PICTURES. 

Full-page  engravings  by  American  and  French  artists. 

SALVINI'S   REMINISCENCES. 

Interesting  notes  ftom  the  great  acter's  autobiography. 

"  War  Correspondence  as  a  Fine  Art."  by  Archibald 
Forbes:  "Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune  ;"  "Browning;" 
"Picturesque  New  York,"  by  Mis.  Van   Rensselaer. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 

Rudyard  Kipling,  T.   B.  Aldrichj  Mary  E.  Willuns, 
Mrs.     Burton    Harrison,    Washington    Gladden, 

John  Hay,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Etc. 
How  is  the  time  to  begin  to  take  "  The  Century." 
January  will  contain  a  complete  utory  by  Mark 
Timin;  February  <ri'l  be  the  richly  illustrated  Mid - 
icinr,  r  number.  Buy  the  Christmas  number  on  a 
newsstand  (35  cents)  or  subscribe  for  a  year  ISjoo). 

The  Century  Co.  ,  3  3  E.  i  7th  St. ,  New  York. 
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December  12 


Open  Evenings. 


Child  en's  Books 

—AT— 

ROBERTSON'S. 

Gift  Books 

ROBERTSON'S. 

Fine  Leather  Goods 

—  AT — 

ROBERTSON'S. 

Calendars 

—AT— 

ROBERTSON'S. 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

in  Elegant  Gift, 

Scattered  Leaves 

Dainty, 
Exquisite, 

PRICE,  81.00, 

—  AT — 

ROBERTSONS. 


Open  Evenings, 


A    NEW    BANK    bllLOIXG. 

Opening  of  the  German    Savings   and    Loan 
Society. 

There  is  no  belter  evidence  of  ihe  prosperity  of  a 
great  city  than  the  progress  it  makes  in  the  way  of  ■ 
buildings  and  architecture,  and  this  progress  also  ac-  j 
centuates  the  prosperity  of  the  people  or  organization  j 
through  whose  instrumentality  these  buildings  are 
erected.  Relative  to  this  it  may  well  be  said  that  the 
new  structure,  on  California  Street,  now  occupied  by 
the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  is  an  archi- 
tectural feature  that  San  Franciscans  are  highly 
proud  of.  The  building  is  a  beautiful  one,  as  chaste 
in  finish  as  the  modern  Italian  Rennaissance  style  can 
make  it,  and  as  solid  as  the  banking  institution  that 
owns  and  occupies  it.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  will  ever  stand  as  a  fil- 
ling monument  to  the  business  sagacity  and  foresight 
that  caused  its  erection. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  ceniurv  the  society  has  occu- 
pied the  building  adjacent  to  it,  526  California 
Street ;  but  its  constantly  growing  business,  and  the 
gradual  increase  in  its  deposits  and  valuable  securi- 
ties, made  more  commodious  and  better  protected 
quarters  an  absolute  necessity.  Hence  the  new- 
building,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
depositors  in  the  bank.  The  only  wood  used  in  the 
building  is  in  the  floors  and  the  interior  finishing. 
All  else  is  brick,  stone,  iron,  and  steel.  The  front 
elevation  is  strikingly  neat,  yet  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  solidity.  The  exterior  is  of  granite, 
from  the  Raymond  Quarry,  in  Fresno  County,  and 
the  arched  entrance  is  of  Red  Beach  granite  from 
Maine. 

In  a  panel  of  Italian  marble  over  the  entrance  two 
figures,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  termed  "The  Money 
Changers,"  are  sculptured,  and  between  them  is  a 
fac-simile  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  American  silver 
dollar.  The  name  of  the  bank,  in  relief  letters  of 
gold,  is  also  seen  in  both  the  English  and  German 
languages.  The  French  plate-glass  window  is  the 
largest  in  America,  west  of  Chicago,  being  in  one 
pane  fourteen  feet  six  inches  high  and  twelve  feet 
wide.  Owing  to  its  immense  size  it  could  not  be 
transported  by  rail  and  was  brought  here  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn. 

The  entrance  is  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  granite 
steps  and  then  comes  a  vestibule  of  shaded  Tenn- 
essee marble.  The  entrance  gates,  which  were 
made  in  Chicago,  are  of  wrought-iron  hammered 
leaf-work,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  fine  work- 
manship. The  main  banking-room  is  a  commodious 
apartment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty- 
six  feet  wide,  and  thirty-two  and  one-half  feet  high. 
Outside  of  the  counters,  the  floor  is  of  Roman  mosaic- 
work  of  elaborate  design,  while  behind  the  counters 
the  floor  is  of  white  mahogany  most  carefully  joined. 
The  wainscoting  is  of  highly  polished  red  mahogany 
and  the  walls  are  finished  in  stucco-work  handsomely 
tinted  and  picked  out  with  gold,  while  the  paneled 
ceiling  is  beautifully  in  accord  with  it.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  both  gas  and  electricity  and  the  fixtures 
I  are  thoroughly  artistic.  The  counters  are  surrounded 
by  high,  wrought-iron  railings  of  hammered  leaf- 
work,  and  at  intervals  are  openings  for  the  paying. 
receiving,  and  interest  tellers,  and  the  secretary  and 
cashier.  At  the  end  of  the  main  counter  is  a  waiting- 
room  and  also  the  office  of  the  president,  which  is 
handsomely  furnished  and  decorated,  and  finished 
with  every  possible  requirement.  From  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  rises  a  magnificent  glass  dome  thirty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  the  apex  of  which  is  forty-five 
feet  above  the  floor.  The  glass,  which  is  one  inch 
thick,  was  manufactured  specially  for  it  so  as  to  lessen 
the  glare  of  the  sun  on  particularly  bright  days. 

We  must  not  forget  a  particularly  imposing  and  use- 
ful feature  of  the  bank — its  immense  fire  and  burglar- 
proof  vault.  This  structure  is  three  stories  in 
height,  the  upper  part  being  reached  by  a  staircase 
of  steel  leading  to  a  balcony,  the  floor  of  which  is  of 
electro-plated  steel  and  the  railing  of  leaf-work  in 
hammered  steel.  The  exterior  finish  is  of  polished 
Tennessee  marble,  with  cornices  and  ornaments  of 
bronze,  and  the  vault  can  be  approached  from  any 
side,  as  there  is  a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the 
wall.  The  marble  facing  covers  layers  of  two  and 
one-half  inches  of  steel,  behind  which  is  the  vault 
proper,  containing  two  large  coin  safes  and  other 
receptacles  for  valuable  papers,  books,  etc.  The 
vault  and  safes  are  fitted  with  the  latest  combina- 
tion and  time  locks,  and  access  to  them  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility,  except  by  the  authorized  officers 
of  the  bank.  Near  the  safe  is  the  coin  and  coupon 
office,  of  fancy  grill-work,  furnished  with  desks  and 
chairs. 

The  second  floor  goes  back  only  as  far  as  the  dome, 
and  connecting  with  it  is  an  elevator,  inclosed  in  a 
hammered  iron  shaft.  Here  is  a  meeting-room, 
twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  for  the  stockholders,  besides 
a  small  office,  janitor's  room,  and  lavatories,  all 
finished  in  polished  oak,  with  frescoed  ceilings.  From 
the  first  floor  access  to  the  basement  is  had  bv  means 
of  a  self-supporting  staircase  of  granite,  a  novelty 
in  architecture  here.  On  this  floor  is  the  heating 
furnace,  elevator  machinery,  a  store-room,  two  large 
safes  for  books  and  documents,  and  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  and  individual  lockers  forthe  employees 
of  the  bank.  A  novelty  is  to  be  introduced  here, 
inasmuch  as  a  splendid  lunch  will  be  served  daily  to 
the  employees,  free  of  charge. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation are  perfect,  and  every  measure  of  safety  has 
been  properly  attended  to.  The  gratings  and  shut- 
ters are  of  heavy  steel,  and  automatic  burglar  alarms 
are  fitted  everywhere.  In  conclusion  a  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  architect ,  Mr.  Edmund  Kollofroth , 
of  Kenitzer  &  Kollofroth.  who  drew  the  plans  and 
designed  the  ornamentation  of  the  building.  Men- 
lion  is  also  due  to  Kreling  Brothers,  who  did  the 
mahogany  wood  work,  to  Mahoney  Brothers,  who 
did  the  oak  work,  to  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  for 
the  marble  work  and  mosaic  flooring,  to  Jacob  Haaf 
forthe  brick  work,  to  the  Western  Iron  Works  for 
the  steel  work,  to  the  Novelty  Works  for  the  gas 
fixtures,  to  the  California  Supply  and  Construction 
Company  for  the  electrical  work,  to  Henrv  Fisher 
for  the  plastering,  to  Window  Brothers,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  wrought-iron  work,  to  John  Hammond,  the 
builder  of  the  elevator,  to  E.  A.  Otto  for  the  fresco- 
ing, 10  Rupert  Schmid  for  the  sculpture,  and  to 
Knowlcs  &  Co.,  for  the  granite  work. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  steady  and  solid  growth  of 
this  bank,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  has  now 
over  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  depositors, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $29,500,000.  Its  assets 
are  over  $30,000,000.  The  present  officers  are  : 
Board  of  directors— L.  Gottig  (president),  Edward 
Krusc  (first  vice-president),  George  H.  Eggers  (sec- 
ond vice-president).  O.  Schoemann.  Eugene  Meyer 
B.  A.  Becker.  F.  Tillmann,  H.  Horstmann,  and  H. 
L.  Simon  ;  cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt ;  assistant- 
cashier,  William  Herrmann ;  secretary,  George 
Tournv;  attorney.  John  R.Jarboc. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Charity  Base-Ball  Game. 

The  Haight  Street  base-ball  grounds  will  present 
an  animated  and  interesting  appearance  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon  when  the  members  of  the  Pacific- 
Union  and  Bohemian  Clubs"  nines  will  contest  for 
supremacy,  and  by  their  efforts  help  to  replenish  ihe 
depleted  coffers  of  the  California  Woman's  Hospital, 
the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  and  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage.  Mr.  Grayson  and  Lieutenant  Carlin 
have  perfected  all  of  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  look  forward  to  a  large  attendance  and  an  ex- 
citing game.  The  Angel  Island  band  will  furnish 
music  at  intervals  to  enliven  the  contest.  Game  will 
be  called  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  Society  and  club- 
dom will  be  there  in  force,  and  many  coaches  and 
private  teams  will  grace  the  grounds.  The  nines 
will  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

Pacific-Union  nine.— Pitcher,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bosqiu  ;  catcher, 
Mr.  O'Neill ;  first  base,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn;  second  base, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Kiltie;  third  base,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralsion:  short 
stop,  Mr.  F.  D.  Alherton  ;  centre  field,  Mr.  E.  P.  Danforlh; 
right  field.  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre ;  left  field,  Mr.  G.  D.  Boyd  ; 
substitutes,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean,  Mr.  Frederick  Tallant, 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Delafield. 

Bohemian  nine. — Pitcher,  Mr.  F.  L.  Owen:  catcher,  Mr. 
Lang  ;  first  base,  Mr.  C  A.  F.  Flagler ;  second  base.  Lieu- 
tenant G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.;  third  base,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Chase ;  short  stop.  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue  ;  centre  field,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Small ;  rieht  field,  Mr.  H.  L.  Coleman  ;  left  field,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Woods;  substitutes,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Cloman,  U.  S.  A. 

A  Galaxy  of  Beautiful  Gifts. 

Would-be  purchasers  of  Christmas  gifts  are  fast 
becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  but  little  time 
remains  between  now  and  the  brief  holiday  season. 
As  economy  in  time,  as  well  as  in  money,  is  a  potent 
factor  in  our  every-day  life,  we  may  suggest  to  those 
who  desire  to  form  a  combination  of  both  to  visit  the 
large  establishment  of  Sanborn,  Vail  Sc  Co..  on 
Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue.  One  may 
find  there  an  almost  endless  variety  of  stock  from 
which  to  select  presents,  and  the  goods  are  so  well 
displayed  that  it  lakes  but  a  short  time  in  which  to 
select  some  suitable  and  appropriate  gift. 

If  you  wish  something  comparatively  inexpensive, 
for  instance  for  a  friend  who  does  considerable  writ- 
ing, nothing  could  be  better  than  one  of  their  cut- 
glass  inkstands.  They  are  shown  in  a  variety  of 
styles  in  sellings  of  either  polished  wood  or  bright 
metal.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  gold  pens  and 
pen-holders  in  infinite  variety  and  at  prices  that  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  economical  purchaser. 

A  gift  from  a  gentleman  that  any  lady  would 
appreciate  is  a  manicure  set.  They  are  seen  at 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  in  pretty  cases,  with  handles 
of  pearl,  ivory,  or  composition,  and  the  prices  are 
almost  absurdly  cheap.  Then  there  are  handsome, 
French  beveled-glass  mirrors  for  the  dressing-case, 
finished  with  artistically  wrought  frames.  They  are 
always  acceptable  to  a  lady,  and  especially  as  they 
can  never  have  too  many  of  them.  They  will  be 
found  to  be  very  reasonable  in  price. 

The  firm  is  making  a  special  feature  of  its  new 
slock  of  etchings,  comprising  beautiful  landscapes  and 
marine  views  by  celebrated  artists.  They  are  dis- 
played in  special  frames,  made  particularly  for  them, 
and  form  as  pretty  a  gift  as  one  can  select.  Another 
new  feature  in  the  store  is  an  exhibit  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  decorated  chinaware,  that  were  displayed 
by  the  Ceramic  Club  and  which  Sanborn,  Vail  & 
Co.  are  selling  very  cheaply.  The  store  is  now  kept 
open  evenings. 

"What  Every  Lady  Should  Know. 

Who  is  the  most  artistic  ladies'  hair  -  dresser  ? 
Strozynski !  Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.  See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices.    ' 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 
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THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnishes  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AND     DANCE. 


Address:  MR.  VALENTINE  HUBER, 

Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra, 

Care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


COOOYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat,  and 
will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street, 
the  autumn  and  winter  shades  in  neck-wear. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co.*-": 


Pease, 
Runyox 


Agents, 
S.  F. 


577   and  579  MARKET  STREET. 


FOR 

XMAS 

TIME. 


What  can  be  more  acceptable  than  a 
dainty  piece  of  Furniture  ?     It  is  the 

WISEST    OF    ALL    GIFTS. 


You  can  choose  from  among  hundreds  of  patterns 
and  as  many  kinds  of  pieces. 


Send  for  "HINTS  ON   HOME  FURNISHING." 
Sixty  Pages.     Illustrated. 


California  Furniture  Company, 
(n.  p  cole  &  co.)  1 1 7-1 23   Geary  Street. 
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The  Masten  Lunch-Party. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  affair  was  the  lunch-party 
given  by  Miss  Mamie  R.  Masten  recently,  at  her 
residence,  2218  Clay  Street,  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Schwerin.  The  decorations  were  all  of  yel- 
low, producing  a  beautiful  effect,  and  the  dining- 
room  was  illuminated  by  gas  and  lamps,  which  were 
covered  with  golden-hued  shades.  The  menu  was  a 
bounteous  one,  and  during  its  service  some  delight- 
ful musical  selections  were  played.  Those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Stubbs.  Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  Mrs.  M.  Michael,  Mrs. 
Castle,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Dunne,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Manning,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Ellicott.  Mrs.  \V.  R.  Quinan,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood, 
Miss  Wethered,  and  the  Misses  Masten. 


Private  Theatricals. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  and 
her  guests  at  her  hotel,  quite  a  number  of  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  spacious  ball-room  last 
Thursday  evening  to  witness  an  amateur  theatrical 
performance.  The  piece  selected  was  Bernard's 
old  English  comedy.  "  His  Last  Legs."  Mr.  George 
C.  Williams  was  the  general  director  of  the  affair, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  its  success.  The 
participants  were  all  letter  perfect  and  fully  alive  to 
their  responsibilities,  so  they  provided  an  enjoyable 
entertainment  for  the  auditors.  Afterward  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until 
midnight.     The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Clements ;  Charles  Rivers.  Mr.  Peck ; 
Dr.  Banks,  Mr.  MacGrotty;  G'Callaghan,  Mr.  Williams: 
John,  Mr.  Wolf;  Thomas,  Mr.  Davies;  Mrs.  Montague, 
Miss  Pratt;  Julia.  Mrs.  Bush;  Mrs.  Eanks,  Miss  Hull; 
Betsy,  MisSjCaiT ;  Prompter,  Mr.  Davies. 


Concordia  Club  Entertainment. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  Concordia  Club  was  the  entertain- 
ment given  there  bv  the  members  last  Saturday  even- 
ing. It  was  what  was  termed  "ladies'  night,"  and 
the  fair  sex  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well. 
An  audience  of  fully  five  hundred  people  was  assem- 
bled in  the  large  hall  when  the  entertainment  com- 
menced, and  the  time  devoted  to  it  was  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly.  The  programme  opened 
with  a  minstrel  entertainment  and  closed  with  a 
laughable  farce.  In  the  first  part,  the  participants 
were  as  follows : 

Interlocutor,  Miss  Henrietta  Meyer ;  tambourines,  Mr. 
Eugene  Kom,  Mr.  Charles  Sutro,  Miss  May  Schlessinger, 
Miss  Theresa  Dinkelspiel,  and  Miss  N.  Silverberg  ;  bones, 
Miss  Helen  Schweitzer,  Miss  Viola  Hyrnan.  Miss  Nettie 
Salz,  Mr.  Samuel  Dinkelspiel,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Newmark; 
vocalists,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Levy,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rothschild, 
Mrs.  Charles  Ackerman,  Mrs.  A.  Brown.  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Hochstadter,  Miss  Sheidemen,  Miss  Lippitt,  Miss  Sachs, 
Miss  Helen  Frank,  Miss  Florence  Lewis,  Miss  Fechheimer, 
Miss  L.  Goodman,  Miss  J.  Emanuel,  and  Miss  L.  Gerst. 

There  were  comic  and  sentimental  songs,  jokes, 
and  stories  without  number,  and  all  were  good.  The 
young  ladies  wore  elegant  black  Directoire  gowns 
and  powdered  wigs.  The  farce  was  called  "  Wom- 
an's Rights,"  and  the  characters  were  assumed  by 
Miss  Theresa  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  Lucius  Solomon, 
Mr.  Eugene  Korn,  Mr.  Joseph  Rothschild,  Judge 
Walter  H.  Levy,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown.  There  were 
several  specialties  introduced  in  the  farce,  including 
a  pretty  fancy  dance  by  ten  young  ladies,  mandolin 
and  banjo  selections  by  ten  young  ladies,  the  famous 
"Turpentine  Dance,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Sutxo,  and 
Chinese  specialties  by  Mr.  Eugene  Korn,  who  was 
indescribably  funny.  Taking  it  in  every  way,  the  per- 
formance was  a  great  success,  Afterward  an  elabo- 
rate supper  was  served  and  dancing  was  enjoyed 
until  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  and  Miss  Jennie  Cather- 
wood have  issued  cards  for  a  tea  which  they  will  give 
next  Wednesday  from  four  until  seven  o'clock. 
There  will  be  dancing  from  seven  o'clock  until  nine. 
As  Mrs  Catherwood's  residence  is  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  many  who  have  been  invited, 
the  affair  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday  in 
Ross  Valley,  Marin  County,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  when  their  daughter,  Miss 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baldng  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength.— LaUst    UniUd  StaUs 
Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powdkb  Co..  196  Wall  St.,N.  Y. 


Helen  A.  Bosqui,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Arch- 
ibald Treat,  of  this  city.  Only  relatives  and  a  few 
intimate  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie.  The  affair 
was  celebrated  in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Treat  are  now  enjoying  a  tour  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  were  the  recipients 
of  many  costly  presents. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day (Saturday)  at  her  residence,  2120  Jackson  Street. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Josephine  Sweetser,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Sweetser,  to  Mr.  James  B.  Burdell,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Galen  Burdell,  both  of  Novato,  Marin  County. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Maude  L.  Berry,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  of  Fresno, 
was  married  in  this  city  on  September  28th,  to  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Fisher,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Fisher,  of  Oakland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  are  now 
residing  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  recently  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Frederic  D.  Yuengling, 
of  New  York,  who  has  been  visiting  here  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Benham,  Mrs.  Hillyer,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reynolds, 
General  Walter  Turnbull,  Mr.  Lester  O.  Peck,  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  B.  Mozley  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  last 
Wednesday  and  delightfully  entertained  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Easton,  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Mrs.  R.  B.  For- 
man,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  L.  B.  P.irrott,  Mrs.  Robert 
Balfour.  Mrs.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Tubbs.  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall.  Miss  Mary  B.  West, 
and  Miss  Lena  Blanding. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  nie  Monteverde, 
gave  their  first  post-nuptial  reception  last  Monday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tained quite  a  number  of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  gave  a  pleasant  matinee 
tea  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  and  entertained 
a  number  of  her  lady  friends. 

The  lectures  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Voorsanger  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Auxiliary  Society,  have  excited  so  much  interest 
that  he  has  kindly  consented  to  supplement  the 
course  by  an  additional  lecture,  on  "The  Legends 
and  Folklore  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,"  which  will 
be  given  in  the  evening,  to  allow  the  presence  of 
many  persons  who  were  unable  to  hear  those  given 
in  the  afternoon.  The  interesting  character  of  the 
subject  will  insure  the  scholarly  lecturer  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  lecture  will  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Geary  Streets,  Thursday  evening,  December  15th, 
at  eight  o'clock.  Admission,  fifty  cents.  Season 
tickets  will  be  accepted  without  extra  charge. 

The  Christmas  festival  of  the  Occidental  Kinder- 
garten will  take  place  at  Union  Square  Hall,  on  Sat- 
urday. December  17th,  at  two  o'clock. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
.Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard  have  been  passing  the  week  in  New  Orleans,  after 
making  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis  will  leave  on  Sunday  for  Paris  to  join 
her  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry  and  the  Misses  Estelle  and  Eertha 
Simpson  have  arrived  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Lugsdin  and  the  Misses  Lugsdin  are 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer  has  returned  from  his  Easiem  trip. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Miss  Yost  have  returned  from  a 
year's  visit  to  Paris,  and  are  residing  at  1820  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Martin  will  return  from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  ttie  Taylor,  were  at  the 
Bay  of  Naples  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  nie  Plum,  are  making  prepa- 
rations to  visit  their  ranch  in  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  is  paying  a  two  weeks*  visit  to  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  returned  last  Saturday 
on  the  Belgic  from  a  four  months*  visit  to  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry, 
who  are  now  in  New  York  cityi  will  return  here  about  De- 
cember 20th. 

Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray  is  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Deal- 
ing, N.  M. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  has  left  New  Orleans,  and  is  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Henry-  L.  Dodge  is  at  the  Randall  House  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Coleman  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Grass 
Valley,  after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Miss  Edith  Cohen,  at 
"  Fernside."  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Lurline  Spreckels 
have  returned  from  their  Eastern  and  European  trip. 
,    Mrs.  E.  Dore  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Howell  Jancway,  Jr..  nie  McAllister, 
will  reside  in  Trenton,  N.  I. 

Miss  Ruth  Ryan  is  visiting  Miss  Ada  Bush,  at  Redding, 
for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are  occupying 
their  residence  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  will  leave  for  Central  America  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  and  will  be  away  about  five  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Belcher,  of  New  York,  are  here 
on  a  visit  Mrs.  Josiah  Belden. 

Mrs.  Alfred  MacGrotty  left  last  Tuesday  for  Chicago, 
where  she  will  pass  the  winter  with  her  son,  who  is  now  in 
school  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  and  family  have  returned  to 
the  city,  after  a  four  months'  visit  to  relatives  in  England. 
Mrs.  Ford  will  receive  on  Wednesdays  at  her  home,  1620 
Broadway. 

Major  Frank  A.  Vafl  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  returned  to  Honolulu  on  Friday, 
after  a  short  visit  here. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks' 
visit  to  friends  in  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lent  is  here  from  Denver  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy  and  Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  of  San 
Jose',  are  making  preparations  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  Wflliam  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis  are  expected 


here  from  Marysville  in  about  a  week  to  remain  during  the 
winter. 

Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe  is  visiting  Mrs.  George  Harding,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  W right,  of  San  Jose,  paid  a  brief 
visit  here  to  friends  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  Miss  Lottie  Clarke  are  en 
route  from  New  York  to  Genoa,  Italy,  on  the  steamer 
Ems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Brown  have  returned  from  Scodand 
and  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  Philip  Smith  U  staying  at  the  Coleman  Hotel  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Martel  and  Miss  Adele  Martel  are  paying  a 
three  months'  visit  to  relatives  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  M.  Regensburger  Is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 
next  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Kersey  will  receive  on  Wednesdays  at  her 
residence,  700  Geary  Street. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes 
McLaughlin  are  at  their  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz.  They  will 
go  East  on  December  15th. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway  is  visiting  friends  in  London. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  will  leave  on  December  17th  to  make 
an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Badlam  is  visiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  James  R.  Richards,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  owing  to 
illness. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
has  be*;n  ordered  to  return  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Canby. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Perkins  sailed  on  the  steamer  China  last 
Tuesday  to  join  her  husband.  Lieutenant  Perkins,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  who  is  in  China  with  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  staying 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
last  Thursday,  when  he  left  there  for  other  points. 

General  A.  V.  Kautz,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  M.  C,  who  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Mare  Island,  is  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Colonel  lames  Forney,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  at  the  marine  bar- 
racks, in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


—  WE  TAKE   PLEASURE    IN    ANNOUNCING    THAT 

The  Maze  has  added  a  new  department  to  its  pres- 
ent mammoth  business,  and  henceforth  will  sell 
toys.  Their  toy  department  is  now  fully  stocked 
with  everything  in  this  line,  and  a  view  of  it  will  de- 
light the  juvenile  heart  beyond  measure.  They  are 
receiving  novelties  every  day  from  Paris,  and  carry 
from  the  most  expensive  to  the  most  moderate- 
priced  goods.  Everybody  now  knows  where  The 
Maze  is.  corner  of  Market  and  Taylor  Streets,  and, 
during  this  month,  the  store  will  be  kept  open  until 
nine  o'clock  every  evening.  In  accordance  with  its 
usual  enterprise.  The  Maze  has  secured  the  valua- 
ble services  of  Mrs.  C.  Myers,  the  most  efficient 
artist  in  the  line  of  stamping  in  the  United  States. 
They  guarantee  that  she  will  do  the  most  beautiful 
class  of  work  at  prices  far  below  what  are  charged 
elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  for  custom- 
ers, stamping  will  be  done  while  they  wait. 


In  the  Land  of  Champagne. 
(Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.) 
The  establishments  of  the  Reims  wine  shippers 
occupy  some  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  that 
old  citv.  and  their  cellars,  excavated  in  the  chalk  be- 
neath, extend  far  in  every  direction,  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  vaulted  corridors  and  galleries,  often  in 
two  stories,  filled  with  square  piles  of  bottles,  or,  here 
and  there,  with  casks  of  wine  reserved  for  bottling. 
Of  these  great  establishments,  the  most  striking  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Pommery  and  Greno  (now  Veuve 
Pommery,  Fils  et  Cie.J,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  citv.  Its  lofty  castellated  tower  is  visible  from 
afar.  It  is  entered  by  a  Gothic  portico,  leading  into 
a  vast  hall.  180  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  the  roof 
supported  by  iron  girders  without  pillars.  Rows 
upon  rows  of  casks  of  old  champagne  vintages  are 
piled  on  all  sides  ;  to  the  left  hand  are  two  immense 
tuns  ("foudres"),  with  a  capacity  of  5,500  gallons, 
around  which  is  a  platform  reached  by  a  staircase, 
for  the  working  of  the  handles  of  the  wine-making 
apparatus.  The  cellars  are  formed  by  130  large 
shafts,  which  are  90  feet  deep  and  60  feet  square 
at  the  bottom,  connected  by  galleries  so  exten- 
sive that  one  may  walk  through  passages  for 
seven  miles  without  going  twice  over  any  part. 
These  cellars  contain  12,000,000  bottles  of  wine, 
a  stock  being  always  kept  equal  to  five  years' 
average  supply.  It  is  not  the  custom  with  the  cham- 
pagne merchants  of  Reims  to  treat  their  employees 
as  the  traditional  confectioner  treats  his  apprentice. 
They  do  not,  in  fact,  attempt  to  breed  in  them  a  dis- 
taste for  champagne.  That,  I  suppose,  were  a  crime 
of  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  noble 
vine.  In  the  premises  of  Pommery,  indeed,  it  is  the 
vogue  to  offer  one  glass  of  champagne  daily  to  the 
persons  employed.  That  taken  before  work  begins 
may  well  be  thought  to  serve  as  an  agreeable  and 
useful  stimulant  to  labor.  One  set  of  cellars  in 
Reims  much  resembles  another.  There  is,  however, 
something  peculiarly  captivating  to  the  imagination 
in  the  larger  and  loftier  vaults  of  the  great  house  of 
Pommery.  Here  the  eye  is  appealed  to  much  more 
than  in  the  galleries  of  others.  There  is  no  electric 
lighting ;  but  the  daylight  descends  in  places  down 
huge  yawning  shafts  pierced  in  the  chalk.  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  begun  these  useful  excava- 
tions in  Reims,  and  Messrs.  Ponimery  &  Greno  have 
much  improved  upon  their  freehold  of  old  Rome's 
labors.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  number  of  bottles  in  their  cellars  ;  there  are 
miles  of  them,  with  from  12,000.000  to  15.000,000 
bottles  by  the  wayside,  and  between  500  to  600  men 
and  women  to  attend  to  them. 


The    Latest   Discovery   and    Craze   in  Paris. 

Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Strozynski's.  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Morris  &  Kennedy 

Have  a  very  choice  collection  of  California  Souvenirs 
suitable  for  Christmas  Presents  —  Old  Missions. 
Small  Water-Colors,  etc.      Nos*  19  and  21  Post  St. 


—  Kritiko.  609  Merchant  St..  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  mer- 
chant  tailor,  has  a  fine  line  of  latest  English  worsteds. 


What  Can  Cuticura  Do 

Everything  that  la  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beau- 
tifying for  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair  of  Infants  and 
Children,  the  CuricnRA 
[  Remedies  willdo.They 
speedily  care  itching 
and  burning  eczemas, 
1  and  other  painful  and 
disfiguring  skin  and 
scalp  diseases,  cleanse 
the  scalp  of  ecaly  hu- 
mors, and  restore  the 
hair.  Absolutely  pure, 
agreeable,  and  nnfailiug, 
'.hey  appeal  to  mothers  as  the  best  skin  purifiers 
lodbeautifiersin  the  world.  Parents,  think  of  this, 
save  your  children  years  of  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical suffering  by  reason  of  personal  disfigurement 
added  to  bodily  torture.  Cures  made  in  childhood 
are  speedy, permanent,  and  economical.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
&£'"  All  about  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair"  free. 

DABY'C  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD  I  W  by  Ctjticcba  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

ACHING  SIDES  AND  BACK, 

Hip,  Kidney,  and  Uterine  Pains  and 
"Weaknesses  relieved  in  one  minute 
by  the  Cnticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster, 
the  first  and  only  pain-killing  plaster. 


m 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE. 

In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM — 

KRUG  a  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all   Dealers.  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAXX  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  Xo.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

NAT.   RAPHAEL    &   CO. 

-:-    The  Leading  Jewelers    -:- 

128    KEARNY    STREET,        Thi.-ri.ow   Block. 
No  Imitation  Goods  Sold. 


Opel 


Evenings   During  December.     See   Their  Holiday 
Novelties. 


PERCY  L.  DAYIS  &  CO. 

Fine   Art  Anctioneers,  110  Montgomery  St. 

Auction  Daily  at  n  a.  m.  and  8  p.  «. 

ADDITIONAL    CONSIGNMENT    OF 

$75,000  Stock  of 

JAPANESE  CURIOS 

Consignment  direct  from  Japan,  comprising  thousands 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Valuable  Articles  too 
nnmerous  to  mention. 

The  Entire  Collection  will  be  Sold  Without  Reserve  or 
Limit.  Chairs  provided  for  Ladies,  who  are  specially  in- 
vited. PERCY  t.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Terms  cash.  Anctioneers. 


Holiday  Gifts ! 

USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

AT  — 

Extremely  Low  Prices 


House  Coats, 

Gowns,  Bath  Robes, 

Traveling  Shawls, 

Rags,  Satchels, 

Imported  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

Mufflers,  Reefers, 

Handkerchiefs,  Plain  or  Initial, 

Silk  or  Linen, 
Suspenders. 

Full  Dress  Shirts  and  Bows, 

Umbrellas, 

LADIES'  CARTERS 

A  LA  REINE. 


Leading  Establishment. 

ROOS  BROS. 

27  to  37  KEARN 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  12,  1892. 


ANTEDILUVIAN 

WHISKEY 


CREAM 


SATIN 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS. 


LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

■CLOAKS- 

A.,  —  AT   THE  — 

?  CaliforniaCloakCo, 

CHAS.  HAYEK,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105   POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  "White  House 


CLARKE'S 

PURE 

RYE 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  purity— ape  and  el 
bouquet  of  Clarke's 


The  purity— ape  and  elegant 
bouquet  of  Clarke's 
Bye  has  wonfor  It  the  title— 


The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

and  places  it  Toremost  for  medicinal, 
club  and  family  use.  Each  package  bears 
TJ.  8.  Chemist's  Certificate  of    purity. 
None  Pennine  without  trademark  C.B.& 
Co.,  on  lobel.  Price:  per  Bottle.  §1.50;  per 
-,.  Sl^;  per  Gal.  S»;  P<--r  2  gal.  $3.50,  securely  p>iei:ed.  We 
oBKRtriklordflr.rorf.ik-bvriilrlrncriiiprpni-COLBrRN, 
BIRK6  i  CO.,  Solo  Agents,  SO  A?h  St.,  Peoria,   11L 


■HEARING  RESTORED 

by  one  who  was  deaf  for  30  years. 
Call,  or  send  stamp  for  particu- 
lars   and    testimonials.        JOHN  flARHOBE, 

Hammond  Building.  Fourth  and  Viae,  CINCINNATI, 0. 


LOST! 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 


THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWING  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 

FOB  ALL  FORMS  OP 

INDIGESTION. 

<> A, 

1 1-3  of  an  ounce  of  Pure  Pep-  f 
J[sin  mailed  on  receipt  of  26c.  [ 


CAHTIOX- Soo  that  the  name 
'  Beeman  la  ou  each  wrapper. 
talna  ono  grain  pnro  pepsin,  BnfTlclont  to 

<![-■■    i   :,i     '  [.-11. in:'.  Hi'  (■.'!(].     If  It  ciiiinnt  t»)  obtained  (rant 
dealers,  svntf  11  vo  cents  In  stamps  for  tttunplo  package  to 

BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,23  Davis  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
OBiUlKATOBS  OF  PEPBIS  iiinw.i;  GUM, 


Money 


IN 


Not  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away. 

Not  if  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row 
of  onions,  which  the  "  Planet 
Jr."  Wheel  Hoe  would  do 
better  in  six  minutes. 

Not  if  he  takes  half  an  hour  to 
his     old     cultivator, 


when    he     could     change    a 
L  a  uiM  l  M  ~  ",IWt  Jr."    without   stop- 

l|C    Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in  sow- 

■     Ml    IIIIIIQ  iny  thick,  and  then  his  time  in 

**  thinning,  when  he  might  save 

both   with  the   new    HuMDropping    Drill.     Money  lies   in 

raising  double  the  stuff  at  hall  the  cost.     It  can  be  done. 


riiiii't    Jr."   Catalogue    conu    nothing.      Doing 
■.-  it  i'.  expensive.     Write  for  the  latest. 

G.  G.  WICKSON*  &  CO., 

id    5  Front  Stroot,    Sun    Francisco,  Cal, 


TRIXIE'S    TRICKS. 

Fred  coming  dejectedly  into  room  where  His 
Sister  sits  reading,  thumps  down  into  seat. 
Dead  silence. 

His  Sister  [apart]— Of  course  !  His  face  is 
flushed,  he's  wrinkled  about  the  eyes  ;  he's  been 
biting  his  mustache,  and  has  forgotten  to  turn  down 
the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  !  And  he  slammed  the 
street-door,  and  banged  things  around  dreadfully  in 
the  hall.  Yes,  indeed  !  [Sniffs.]  Exactly— violet 
sachet-powder,  which  is  what  she  always  uses. 
Oh,  and  there's  a  long  white  hair  caught  in  his 
boot-lace  1  That  came  from  the  wolf-skin  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  her  parlor,  and  it  means  that  she 
sat  in  the  great  stuffed  chair,  with  her  back  turned  to 
the  window— naturally  enough,  for  she  looked  terri- 
bly yellow  when  I  saw  her  this  morning.  Then  the 
band  of  his  scarf  is  all  up  over  his  collar  from  his 
leaning  forward — so  she  wouldn't  let  him  sit  near 
her,  evidently.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  [Aloud.] 
Fred! 

Fred  [deep  bass]— Humph  ? 

His  Sister— What  did  you  two  quarrel  about  ? 

Fred  [taken  unawares]— Wh— who— where  ?  I 
don't  know  what  you 

His  Sister  [with  razor-like  in cisiveness]— Non- 
sense, Fred  !  You've  been  to  see  Trixie  Twiggs, 
and  you  didn't  find  her  precisely  as  you  expected, 
and  you  sulked,  and  then  got  angry,  and  then 
pathetic,  and  then  maudlin,  and  then  surrendered 
altogether  ;  and  she  just  simply  walked  on  you  and 
did  whatever  in  this  mortal  universe  she  pleased, 
and  finally  sent  you  away  after  you  had  begged  her 
pardon  for  what  you  hadn't  done  and  she  had,  at 
least  a  dozen  times— without  getting  it.    There  ! 

Fred  [astonished]— Jove,  Nell,  how  could  you 
guess  ? 

His  Sister  [intensely  scornful]— Guess  ?  She's  a 
girl— I'm  another  1  Aren't  we  all  as  much  alike  as 
so  many  four-to-seven  teas  ?  It's  only  the  difference 
in  the  men  that  gives  us  any  variety  whatever— and 
even  then  it's  easy  guessing.  I  know  you,  Fred, 
and  so  I  know  perfectly  well  how  Trixie  Twiggs 
manages  you — goosie  !    Come,  tell  me  the  rest ! 

Fred  [glad  to  relieve  his  feelings]— -Oh,  Nell,  she 
said 

His  Sister  [superlatively  scornful] — Said!  The 
idea  of  paying  any  attention  to  what  a  girl  says — 
except  to  notice  what  she  doesn't  say  !  How  did  she 
look?    How  did  she  act?    That's  the  question  ! 

Fred  [steeped  in gloom\— She  looked  like  an  angel. 
[Groans.] 

His  Sister  [laughing] — But  didn't  act  like  one, 
you  want  to  say,  poor  Freddie.  No,  we  seldom  do. 
Well? 

Fred — She  seemed  very  different  from  what  she 
was  the  last  time  we  met. 

His  Sister  [addressing  the  world  in  general] — He 
thinks  that  is  something  strangely  new  !  And  yet  he 
has  a  sister  in  the  house — and  a  barometer  ! 

Fred — Somehow,  it  all  went  wrong  from  the  start. 
She  disputed  or  ignored  everything  I  said  ;  but  when 
she  had  completely  shut  me  up,  she  wouldn't  say 
anything  herself,  and  we  came  to  a  dead  standstill. 
Then 

His  Sister — Then  you  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter  by  asking  her  questions,  you  poor  old 
stupid  1 

Fred  [surprised] — Stupid?  How  else  should  I 
find  out? 

His  Sister — You'd  only  to  hold  your  tongue  and 
she'd  have  told  you  of  her  own  accord — probably 
after  you'd  said  "  Good  -  evening,"  and  got  half- 
way to  the  door.  But  you  must  ask  her  questions  ! 
Like  a  man  1 

Fred — Anyhow ,  the  plan  didn't  succeed.  ' '  There 
was  nothing  wrong,  she  wasn't  in  the  least  offended," 
and  so  forth.  At  last  I  lost  my  temper — and — well — 
h'm— 1 

His  Sister  [much  amused J--You  went  through 
the  various  performances  I  mentioned  a  little  while 
ago — and  she  did,  too  1  Now,  what  do  you  suppose 
it  meant? 

Fred  [in  despair] — It  meant  thai  I  am  done  for — 
that  she  hates  me  ! 

His  Sister  [contemptuously]—  Pshaw  t  It  meant 
that  her  new  gown  was  three  inches  too  short  in 
front,  and  she'd  just  found  it  out  that  morning.  As 
the  dressmaker  wasn't  there,  and  you  were,  she  took 
it  out  on  you.     That's  what  it  meant  1 

Fred  [incredulously] — No  I 

His  Sister  [decisively]— Yes ;  she  had  told  me 
about  the  dress  a  few  hours  before.  If  I'd  known 
you  were  going  there,  I'd  have  warned  you. 
Only 

Fred— Only  what? 

His  Sister — Where  did  she  look  when  she  was  at 

her  worst — over  you,  away  from  you,  or  at  the  floor  ? 

Fred — Away  from  me— as  if  I  weren't  worthy  her 

notice.    [Groans.]    I  hardly  saw  anything  but  her 

profile. 

His  Sister  [greatly  interested] — Her  worst  point — 

mercy,   those  ears  I     Why,   she    must    have    been 

awfully  wrought  up  1     Did  she  do  anything  unusual  ? 

FRBD  \rejlecting]— Nothing  but  crochet.      Never 

saw  her  do  that  before. 

His  Sister  [excited]— Nothing h\x\— oh,  you  men  ! 
That  was  because  she  was  so  nervous  she  couldn't 
keep  her  hands  still— had  to  occupy  them  with  some- 
thing.    And 

Fred  [indifferently]—  She  complained  of   a  cold, 


kept  coughing,  and  finally  wrapped  some  sort  of 
worsted  thing  around  her  neck. 

His  Sister  [leaning  back  in  chair]— That's  suffi- 
cient. She  hasn't  a  particle  of  a  cold.  I  know  all 
about  it  now. 

Fred  [densely]— I'm  blessed  if  I  do. 

His  Sister  [perfectly  positive]— No,  you'd  never 
have  thought  of  looking  at  her  throat,  though  it's 
there  and  not  in  our  faces  that  we  show  our  feelings  ; 
but  she  was  breathing  as  fast  as  a  sleeping  kitten,  no 
doubt  choking  every  other  second— and  she  did  what 
she  could  to  conceal  it.     I'm  sure! 

Fred  [staring]—  Sure  of  what? 

His  Sister— Of  this,  Fred.  She  was  cross  about 
ihe  dress,  felt  womanish,  and  therefore  set  to  work 
to  make  herself  thoroughly  miserable  by  making 
you  so.  We  behave  like  that  only  to  one  man.  The 
girl's  in  love  with  you  ! 

Fred  [jumping up]—  In  love  with  me? 

His  Sister  [watching  him  like  a  cat] — In  love 
with  you  I  [Pause,  during  which  Fred  ruminates 
and  His  Sister  intently  studies  his  face.] 

Fred  [sitting  down  again] — Oh,  indeed? 

His  Sister  [with  a  species  of  joyful  disappoint- 
ment]—Fred  Jones  !  Why  don't  you  dance  about, 
or  sing,  or  shout,  or  give  three  cheers,  or  break  some- 
thing? You  don't  seem  glad  a  bit.  Aren't  you  go- 
ing to  rush  off  and  propose  ? 

Fred  [calmly] — Not  precisely.  You  see,  Nell,  if 
we  should  marry,  her  dresses  might  very  often  come 
home  three  inches  too  short  in  front.  Good-bye,  I'm 
going  up  to  smoke. 

His  Sister  [vehemently] — You  fickle  thing!  I'll 
never,  never,  never,  never  speak  to  you  again,  you — 
splendid,  sensible  boy,  you  ! 

[Exit  Fred,  smiling.] 

His  Sister  [sold]— Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad, 
I'm  so  glad,  glad,  glad  !  [Making  an  ironical  bow 
to  vacancy.]  Aha,  Miss  Trixie  Twiggs !  —Manley 
H.  Pike  in  Puck. 


DR.  PRICE'S   BAKING   POWDER, 

Supplying  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  De- 
partment. 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  purchasing  agents  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  ordered  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  1892. 

The  government  exercises  great  care  in  selecting 
its  supplies  of  all  kinds,  rejecting  everything  that  is 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  has  adopted 
Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder  is  proof  that  it  has  found 
it  the  best  of  all  the  baking  powders.  Dr.  Price's  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  export,  as  neither  long  sea 
voyages  nor  climate  changes  affect  it,  this  brand 
keeping  fresh  and  sweet  for  years,  while  other  bak- 
ing powders  deteriorate  rapidly. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  the  government  to  be  a  pure 
cream  of  tartar  powder  free  from  ammonia,  alum,  or 
other  harmful  substances,  and  it  is  also  the  only 
baking  powder  prepared  by  a  physician  of  high 
standing. 

If  friends  of  Industrial  Education  for  the  Indian 
happen  to  think  of  trifles  cast  aside  in  well-to-do 
families  which  they  care  to  drop  in  the  mail,  they 
may  thus,  with  very  little  trouble  and  slight  expense 
to  each  person,  supply  in  the  aggregate  Christmas 
remembrances  for  all  of  the  Perris  pupils,  and  glad- 
den a  host  of  little  Indian  hearts  that  are  delving  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  while  man's  ways.  Anything  that 
will  be  of  service  to  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  will  be  acceptable,  and  should  be 
mailed  to  Superintendent  Indian  Industrial  Training 
School,  Perris,  California. 


She's  Oft"! 

Who  or  what?    Why  the  good  ship ,  and  if 

there  is  a  passenger  on  board  of  her  unprovided  with 
that  grand  preventive  of  seasickness  and  all  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  he  or  she  is 
very  unthoughtful.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
this  medicine  ip  cases  of  malarial  fever,  rheumatism, 
nervousness,  and  loss  of  strength. 


Ex-Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  has  a  new 
joke.  It  runs  like  this :  Pat  was  about  to  die.  The 
priest  had  been  called  and  had  administered  the  last 
services.  Then  he  said:  "Pat,  is  there  anything 
else  you  desire  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  Pat;  "  I  want  to  be 
buried  in  a  third-party  grave-yard."  "  Why,  Pat," 
said  the  priest,  "  why  is  that  ?"  "  Well,  your  river- 
ence,"  says  Pat,  "a  third-party  grave-yard  is  the  last 
place  the  divjl  would  look  for  a  Democrat." 


Don't  neglect  your  cough  !  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
will  cure  it,  and  prevent  consumption.  Write  J.  C. 
Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  for  evidence. 


—  Holiday  Presents— Kodaks  reduced  to 
$6.00,  $8.50,  $10.00.  $15.00,  $25.00.  Photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


BEECHAM'Sj 


tT%W  I  I  ^  are  made  there.  They 
■r*l|  I  ?fc  are  a  specific  for  all  4 
■  "  ^mm  m  >ervous  and  B11-! 
lous  Disorders  arising  from  Weak  3 
Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion, !>!*-• 
ordered  Liver  and  all  Female  J 
Ailments. 

THEY  ARE  COVERED  WITH  A  TASTELESS  i 
AND  SOLUBLE  COATING.  j 

Of  all  druggists.     Price  2C*  cents  a  box.     4 
New  York  Depot,  ^fi;  Canal  St.  j 
><v«*t?^%%-«<  1  ail 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
No  Alkalies 

— OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  Bater  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than,  one  cent  &  cup.  It 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

digested.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co..  Dorchester, Mass. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Barkand 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  has  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result) 
-— _  -         not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 

trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
denreeitB  restorative  and  inriiroratinfr  qualities,  free 
from  the  disaeTeeablB  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


WIPE  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Hire  you  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

fr  I  f)  Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Sinn* 
0l  L  Sawing  Machine;  perfect  vorklng  ,  nslable, 
Bar\j  finlibed,  adipted  to  light  and  hcivr  work, 
with  ■  complete  Mt  ofthol.tejtlcnpitiTed  .ttmchmenU 
FREE.    Eich  machine  1  ■  cuuuteed  for  b  yean.    Buy 

f.-i.-t.-TT .    Ml'-|     ■»rc_Jc»lrm     .nd    NC«Dt* 

PS"- 


direct  from 

profit.     Serjd  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.    Men      _ 

OXFORD  MFG.U0,,  Dcpu  X  37  CHICAGO  til* 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER, 
The  best  and  most  simple  m  1  - 
chlno  made.  Interchangeable 
Typo  into  all  languages.  Dur- 
able, easiest  running,  rapid  as 
any.  Endorsed  by  the  Clcnry 
and  literary  people.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  N.  Typewriter 
Co.,  till  Wash.  St.,  Boston,  Maw. 


RAMBLER    BICYCLES 


BEST 

— AMI— 

MOST 

LUXURIOUS 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-koom,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


C.  &  J. 

1  PNEUMATIC 
TIRE 

Leads  Them  all. 

Catalogue  free.  ypy 

GORMULLY  I  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

991-395  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave.  1335  14th  St.,  N.  W, 

Boston.  Washington. 

1769  and  1771  Broadway,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  surprising  answer  was  elicited  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination at  a  board  school  in  London.  "Who 
was  David?"  asked  the  inspector.  "  King  of  Israel 
and  the  son  of  Jesse,"  replied  a  bright  boy.  *'  Who 
was  Jesse  ?  "  continued  the  inspector.  "  The  Flower 
of  Dunblane,"  said  the  scholar,  after  a  slight  pause. 

A  certain  act  of  patronage  was  conferred  by  a 
poet,  whose  name  began  with  a  T,  on  Alexander 
Smith,  which  the  young  man  very  naturally  re- 
sented.    When  T observed:    "Never  mind 

what  the  critics  say,  /  like  your  poems,"  Smith  is 
said  to  have  replied:  "Oh,  sir,  do  not  discourage 


A  lady  writes  from  Germany  that  she  is  discour- 
aged about  learning  the  German  language.  A  Ger- 
man friend,  who  tried  to  converse  with  her  in  En- 
glish, made  such  a  mistake  that  she  fears  she  may 
do  as  badly  in  German.  The  German  gentleman  in- 
nocently gave  this  rendering  of  a  familiar  saying  : 
*'  The  ghost  is  willing  but  the  meat  is  feeble." 

Gambart,  the  art-dealer,  sent  Holman  Hunt  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  paint  a  picture  similar  to  the  "  Light 
of  the  World."  Hunt  returned  with  "  The  Scape- 
goat," which  so  disappointed  Gambart  that  he  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  Seeing  Linnell,  the  painter, 
shortly-afterward,  he  plaintively  said  :  "  I  wanted  a 
nice  religious  bicture,  and  he  bainted  me  a  great 
goat." 

Once  while  canvassing  his  Slate  during  a  political 
season,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  approached  by  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  who  introduced  himself  and  said : 
"  Mr.  Adams,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you  ;  my  wife  re- 
members you  well ;  she  was  in  your  family  when  you 
were  a  boy,  and  often  combed  your  hair."  "  Well," 
said  Mr.  Adams,  sharply,  "I  suppose  she  combs 
yours  now." 

Many  housekeepers  can  sympathize  with  the  old 
Virginia  lady  who  said  to  her  friend,  on  finding  a 
treasured  old  cup  cracked  by  a  careless  maid:  "I 
know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  the  affliction  of  los- 
ing a  handsome  piece  of  old  china."  "Surely,"  said 
the  friend,  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  losing  one's  children." 
"  Yes  it  is,  for  when  your  children  die  you  do  have 
the  consolation  of  religion,  you  know." 

James  Quin,  the  actor,  was  extremely  indignant  at 
the  success  of  Garrick,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 
The  public  missed  him,  but  not  to  the  extent  he 
imagined,  aod  he,  therefore,  became  anxious  to  re- 
turn. By  way  of  hinting  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence,  he  wrote  to  Rich,  the  manager,  a  note 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  :  "  I  am  at  Bath.  Quin." 
To   this   an   answer,    equally   laconic,    came  back : 

*'  Stay   there,   and   be  d d.     Rich."      But  Quin 

could  be  sarcastic,  too.  One  day  a  young  jackanapes 
said  to  him  :  "  What  would  you  give  to  be  as  young 
as  I  am?"  "In  truth,  sir,  I  would  submit  to  be 
almost  as  foolish,"  said  the  old  fellow. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  constantly  annoyed  by 
the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  his  grounds,  and  put 
up  very  stringent  notices  forbidding  trespassers. 
One  morning  he  was  walking  along,  in  a  meditative 
mood,  when  suddenly  two  ladies  broke  through  the 
shrubs  and  stood  awkwardly  enough  confronting 
him.  They  stammered  out  some  excuse,  saying 
they  did  not  know  they  were  in  private  grounds. 
His  lordship  made  them  a  profound  bow,  pointed  to 
the  printed  notice,  adding  :  "  But,  perhaps,  you  do 
not  read  ;  however,  as  you  seem  to  have  no  scruples, 
pray  go  on,  go  along  the  paths,  into  the  flower- 
garden,  across  the  lawn,  enter  the  house,  visit  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  study  ;  but  let  me 
recommend  you  not  to  penetrate  into  the  bedrooms 
at  this  early  hour,  as  the  housemaids  may  not  have 
done  their  work."  The  intruders  must  have  wished 
themselves  in  another  diocese. 


At  a  recent  corner-stone  laying  in  Newark,  the 
corner-stone  was  swinging  in  the  grasp  of  a  powerful 
crane  above  the  hole  left  for  it  to  fit  in.  Down  in 
this  hole  an  Irishman  was  fussing  about  with  a  bed 
of  mortar.  Suddenly  a  portion  of  the  tackle  slipped 
and  down  came  the  stone  with  a  run.  It  lit  on  the 
Irishman's  back,  and  everybody  expected  to  see  him 
flattened  out  thin  as  paper  when  the  stone  was  lifted 
half  a  minute  later.  No  sooner  was  the  stone  clear 
of  the  hole  though,  than  the  man  sprang  up  like  a 
jack-in-the-box.     He  was  covered  with   mortar  from 


head  to  foot,  and  was  coughing,  sneezing,  and  spit- 
ting to  get  it  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth.  As  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  he  addressed  the  men  managing  the 
crane :  "  Here  now  !  Here  now  !  "  he  yelled.  "  Oi 
can  stand  a  joke  as  well  as  any  mon,  but  any  of  yees 
can  have  me  job  afther  thot,"  and  he  put  on  his  coat 
and  went  away,  persuaded  the  highly  respectable  as- 
semblage had  put  up  a  joke  on  him. 

An  Eastern  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel  tells  a  re- 
markable story  of  a  "green  hand,"  an  Irishman, 
whom  he  employed  at  a  pinch:  "When  we  was 
under  way,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
him  on  the  lookout,  after  we  struck  clear  water,  as 
he  couldn't  tell  a  halliard  from  a  sheet  line.  'Long 
about  dark  I  stayed  on  deck,  the  mate  at  the  wheel. 
Pretty  soon  he  comes  aft  and  says  :  '  There's  some- 
thing foreninst  the  boat,  sorr.'  'What  is  it?'  I  says. 
'  I  don't  know,  son-,'  says  the  man.  '  Well,  go  back 
and  find  out  and  report,'  I  says  then,  and  back  he 
goes.  A  few  minutes  and  back  he  comes  aft.  'I 
don't  know  what  it  is  yet,'  he  says,  '  but  it's  coming 
this  way,  and  we  can  find  out  for  sure  in  a  little 
while.'  'You  go  for'ard,  and  don't  come  back  till 
you  know  what  it  is,'  says  I,  gettin'  mad.  He  goes 
up  again,  but  is  back  again  in  a  minute  and  all  smil- 
ing. '  Well?'  says  I.  '  If  you  please,  sorr,  I  don't 
know  for  sure  what  it  is,'  says  he,  '  but  whatever  it 
is,  it  has  a  red  light  and  a  green  light,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  a  drug-shtore.'  " 


The  disappearance  of  Benjamin  Bathurst,  a  kins- 
man of  Lord  Bathurst,  has  never  been  explained. 
Bathurst  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  at 
the  time  that  England,  before  opening  the  Peninsula 
campaign,  sought  to  persuade  Austria  to  declare,  by 
way  of  distraction,  war  against  France.  Austria 
soon  after  crossed  the  French  frontier,  and  Bathurst 
received  hints  of  threatened  personal  doom.  Hoping 
to  avoid  examination,  he  took  a  northerly  route  in 
returning  to  England,  and  on  reaching  Perleberg,  in 
Brandenburg,  he  visited,  in  his  agitation,  the  com- 
mandant of  cuirassiers,  requesting  that  sentries 
might  mount  guard  at  the  inn  where  he  stopped. 
These  were  supplied,  and  Bathurst  spent  the  day  in 
writing  and  destroying  letters.  Shortly  before  his 
carriage  came  to  the  door,  in  the  dusk  of  a  Novem- 
ber evening,  he  told  some  troopers  who  escorted  him 
that  they  might  withdraw.  While  all  the  household 
was  on  the  alert  to  see  him  off,  he  walked  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  lantern-glare  and  was  lost  to  sight 
at  the  head  of  the  horses.  This  occurred  on  No- 
vember 25,  1809,  and  Bathurst  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more,  notwithstanding  that  England  offered 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  reward  and  Prussia 
one  hundred  Friedricks  d'or  for  the  discovery  even 
of  his  remains. 

Stimulate  the  Blood. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  great  blood  purifier.  They 
are  a  purgative  and  blood  tonic,  they  act  equally  on  the 
bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin,  thus  cleansing  the 
system  by  the  natural  outlet  of  the  body — they  may  be 
called  the  purgative  sudorific  and  diuretic  medicine.  They 
stimulate  the  blood  50  as  to  enable  nature  to  throw  otf  all 
morbid  humors,  and  cure  disease  no  matter  by  what  name 
it  may  be  called.  One  or  two  of  them  taken  every  night 
will  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 

* — -». — • 

—  Holiday  Presents  —  Barometers,  Com- 
passes,  Microscopes,  Magic-Lanterns,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  all  kinds.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and    Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  froni   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Majestic December  14th  j  Adriatic January  nth 

Germanic.  ..December  21st  |  Germanic January  18th 

Teutonic.  ..December  28th  I  Majestic January  25th 

Britannic January  4th  |  Britannic     February  1st 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Oct.  6,  21. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  M., 
Oct.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Nov.  and  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30. 
For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,  every  4th  and 
5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  every  4th  and 
5th  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st  of  each  month. 
Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

Vo.  10  Mark<*t  ^rr—t.  ^n    FmncUro.  Cal, 


COMPLEXION 


POWDERs  SAFE;  CUBATIYE;  BE&UTIFYIHG.  (.2.3. 

1  All  Druggists  s^^^^^ 


j  White,      11 
THREE   j   Bnuiette)8 


Cod-liver  oil  suggests  con- 
sumption; which  is  almost  un- 
fortunate. Its  best  use  is  be- 
fore you  fear  consumption — 
when  you  begin  to  get  thin. 
Consumption  is  only  one  of 
the  dangers  of  thinness. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver- oil  makes  the  thin 
plump,  and  the  plump  are 
almost  safe. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on 

CAREFUL  LIVING —  free. 

Scon  &  RnWNS,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emul-'on  of  cod  liver 
oil  —  all  druggists  everywhere  do.     ,t. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO    FERRY. 


TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday.  November  1,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  m. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  A.   M.;  3.25,  5.00,  6,15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  a.  M.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  u,;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.   M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Fai  e,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  M.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   io.io,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  P.  M. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip, 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.55,  8.15,  9.55,  11.45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.4a  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  p.  m. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


7.30  A.  M.  Week  Days 
1.45  P.  M.  Week  Days 
8.00  a.  m,  Sundays 


7.30  A.  M.  Week  Days 
1.45  p.  m.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 

Tocaloma, 
Point  Reyes, 

To  males, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  is 
San   Francisco. 


0.25  a.  m.  Mondays 
(W'kDays 
2.15  P.  M.  1     except 
(Monday 
6.10  p.  M.  Daily 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
6.10  P.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25 ;  Tomales,  $2.00 ; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart 's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  JTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   L>ine   to   New    York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — Dec.  5th,  SS.  City  of  Sydney  ; 
Dec.  15th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;  Sunday,  Dec.  25th,  SS.  San  Juan. 


"Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Forts  and  Panama. 
SS.  City  of  Panama  will  sail  for  Panama  at  noon, 
Saturday,  December  17th,  calling  at  Mazatlan,  Acapulco, 
Port  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 


Japan    and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking. Saturday,  February  4,  at  3  p.  H. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAKT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHENA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OP   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer,       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

ISelgic Tliur«d»y,   December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  24 

Belglc Thursday,  February  23 

Kound-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74.  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Fi 


For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at   the  Pacific  1 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Ricb,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I 


From  Dec.  3.  1893.         |     akkive. 


7.00 

A. 

7.30 

A. 

7.30 

A. 

*     7-3° 
8.00 
8.00 

A. 
A. 

A. 

8.30 

A. 

9.00 

A 

I2.oo 

M. 

*    1.00 

P. 

I.30 

P, 

3.CO 

P. 

4.OO 

P. 

4.OO 

P. 

4.OO 

P. 

4.OO 

P. 

4.OO 

P. 

*     4-30 

P. 

5.CO 

P. 

5-30 

P 

5-30 

P 

6.CO 

P 

J       7.OO 

P 

7-00 

P. 

Benicia.  Rumsey,  Sacramento..  . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and  Cal- 
istoga 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

NDes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Denting,  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans,  and  East 

Stockton  and  M  illon 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Vallejo  and  Martinez 

Haywards,   NDes,  and  San  Jose"  . 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 
Rosa 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Vacaville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . 

Vallejo . 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7-i5 
12.15 
6.15 


6.15 
6.15 


8.45  F. 

8.45  p. 

7'5  f- 

9.00  p. 

12.15  P. 

945  A. 

12.15  p- 


IO.I5  A. 
IO.45  A. 
8.45  A. 
IO-45    A. 


9.15  A. 
7.45  A. 
3-45     P. 


8.15    , 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


Hunters'  and  Theatre  Train  for 
Newark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos. . 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose\ 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose\  Alinaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

Centreville,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos.. 


10.50  1 
9.50  i 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Towneend  Sts. 

7.OO   A. 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  GUroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

12.15  *"■  Cemetery.  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way- 
Stations 

San  Jose,  and  principal  Way- 
Stations  

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  J  ose  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations   . . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


10.37  ' 


2.30  ; 


«"  3-3°  *■ 

*  4-30  p- 
5-15  *"- 
6.30  p. 

t  11.45  P. 


2.38 


6.10 
5-03 


:    IO.37    A. 

'    9-47  A. 

*  8.06  A. 
8.48  A. 
6.35    A. 

t_7- 30   : 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


The  way  to  make  advertising  pay  is  to 
treat  customers  in  such  fashion  that  a  sec- 
ond visit  will  result.  The  first  returns  from 
an  advertisement  by  no  means  pay  ex- 
penses ;  but  if  the  visitor  is  converted  into 
a  permanent  customer,  then  it  is  that  the 
value  of  this  means  of  making  known 
one's  business  becomes  apparent.—/.  H. 
Caujpcrt  Await . 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 
Commencing    Sunday,    Nov.    20,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  ; 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Eelvedere,  and 
SanRafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.40  A.M.;  3.30,5.05. 
6.20  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.20  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7-55.  9-3°  a.  m.;  12.45,  3.40.  5-o5  *•-  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days— 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55  a.  m,;  1. 10,  4.05.  5-35  P.  «■ 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  li. 
Sundays — 8.40.  10.05.  "-35  A-  M-i  2.05.  4.05.  5.30,  6.55  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination, 'A 


Week 

Days. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
S-Q5  r.  m 


7.40    A.    M. 
3.30  P.    M 


7.40    A.    M 
3-3Q  P-    M 


9.30   A. 

5-C  3    1'. 


OO    A.   M 
5.OO   P.    M 


OO   A.  M 
5.OO    P.    M 


Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sevastopol. 


10. 40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 
7 .  30  P.  M 


IO.4O A.  M 
6.05  P,  M 


Week 

Days, 


8.50A.M. 
10.30A.M. 

6.IOP.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyscryille  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs.  Kclseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlctt  Springs  ;  at  Hopland  for  lakeport ;  nt  I  kiah 
for  Vichy  Springs,   Saratoga  Springs 


Springs.  Blue   Lakes,  Witter 

eport.   Wfllits,    Cahto.    Mm- 

ort   Bragg,  Westport.  Usal.  Hydcsville,  and 


Springs,     Upper    Lake.     I-akeport,"  WUlils.    Cahto.    Mm 
Fi    • 


docino  City, 
Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  Si. 50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  S2.35  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
S3.40.  '<>  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  S5.70;  to  Ukiafi, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol,  S2.70;  to  Guerneville,  S3. 75 ;  to 
Sonoma.  Si. so;  to  Glen  Ellen,  S1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  St. 50;  to  Healdsburg.  $3.25; 
to  Cloverdale.  S3  ;  to  Uluah.  $4.50  ;  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 


Sebastopol,  Si. 80;  to  Guerneville.  $:.!,■ 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C,   WHITING, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN.  Geo    1 
Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Moni>: 
New  Montgomery  Street. 


■  St; 


TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


December  12,  1892. 


BmSMifc^1 


A  comparison  between  the  size  of  the  audience 
which  greeted  Miss. Marlowe,  on  her  opening  night, 
and  that  gathered  to  welcome  "  All  Baba  "  on  Satur- 
day last,  might  lead  one  to  say  some  hard  things  of 
San  Francisco's  dramatic  taste.  Sti!1.  as  all  the 
world  knows,  three-fourths  of  every  community  be- 
long to  the  class  that  Howells  calls  "  the  esthetically 
idiotic."  and  these,  like  the  little  boy  in  Punch, 
"  must  be  amoozed." 

The  very  large  audience  of  Saturday  evening 
seemed  to  be  immensely  "  amoozed  "  by  "  Ali  Baba." 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  "  amoozed  "  it  most — 
the  donkey,  Eddie  Foy,  or  the  glittering  march  of 
the  Forty  Thieves,  warriors  of  a  distinctly  feminine 
appearance,  who  were  sheathed  from  head  to  toe  in 
gleaming  brass.  The  dances  of  innumerable  buxom 
coryphees,  bravely  attired  in  much  gilt,  little  silk, 
and  beautiful,  curling  wigs,  were  not  half  as  much 
appreciated  as  Eddie  Foy's  dancing  in  "  Ta-ra-ra 
Boom -de-ay." 

In  speaking  truthfully  of  "  Ali  Baba,'  one  should 
carefully  collect  all  the  adjectives  bearing  upon 
light,  and  color,  and  brilliancy.  It  is  glittering, 
gleaming,  glinting,  glowing,  sparkling,  shining, 
shimmering,  scintillating,  coruscating,  beaming,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  Passing  on  from  this  to 
actual  comparisons,  it  is  like  a  kaleidoscope,  the 
heavens  on  a  bright  night,  the  aurora  as  you  see  it  in 
Northern  Canada,  the  triple  rainbow  as  they  have  it 
in  Colorado  after  a  bad  storm,  the  shower  of  meteors 
that  we  were  to  have  and  did  not,. fine  pyrotechnic 
displays  as  they  present  them  at  Coney  Island,  and 
anything  else  that  is  brilliant,  and  flashing,  and 
startling,  and  original. 

When  Mr.  Henderson  decided  to  bring  out  a  new 
extravaganza,  we  feel  confident  that  he  must  have 
said  to  himself:  "  This  will  be  a  show  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  on  sea  or  land."  And  then 
Mr.  Henderson  dispatched  his  myrmidons  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  to  scour  the  country  for  the 
most  beautiful  females  that  ever  blushed  unseen  in 
simple  cottages  upon  the  mountain  sides ;  for  the 
richest  and  costliest  stuffs  wherewith  to  clothe  them  ; 
for  the  very  largest  glass  jewels  that  ever  were  manu- 
factured ;  for  all  the  deepest  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
with  which  to  paint  tropical  jungles  that  would  make 
a  tiger  feel  homesick  and  give  an  elephant  the  blues  ; 
for  a  large,  bright,  red,  full  moon  that  was  as  motion- 
less as  Joshua's  sun;  for  an  electric  fountain,  a 
cascade  of  real  water,  a  golden  grotto  hung  with 
flowers,  and  a  large-sized  and  sweetly  smiling  human 
butterfly,  which  flapped  its  wings  as  it  hung  pendu- 
lous from  the  flies. 

"  Ali  Baba  "  has  in  some  particulars  cut  loose  from 
the  traditions  of  its  brilliant  predecessors.  There 
are  no  good  and  bad  spirits  in  it.  Indeed,  we  miss 
the  Spirit  of  Evil  who,  generally,  was  quite  a  good 
dancer.  There  is  no  fairy  queen  either.  No  large 
and  golden  -  locked  lady,  inclosed  in  a  glittering 
corselet  and  with  deeply  pink  tights,  comes  in  and 
informs  the  audience  that  she  has  just  been  turned 
into  a  white  dove.  Even  the  Amazon  march,  with- 
out which  no  extravaganza  could  ever  exist,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  march  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  They 
come  down  a  series  of  bridges  across  the  real  brook, 
and,  glinting  and  gleaming  through  the  foliage  of 
dark  trees,  make  a  fine  effect — figure  after  figure,  all 
tall,  some  well  made,  sheathed  in  flexible  metal  which 
throws  the  light  back  from  every  joint  and  curve. 
No  Amazons  ever  before  wore  such  gay  and  gor- 
geous armor,  or  such  fine  brocaded  cloaks  sweeping 
up  the  dust  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  stage — also, 
no  Amazons  before  ever  did  so  little  marching,  or 
ever  relied  so  much  on  their  stunning  costumes  to 
make  the  audience  forget  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
frauded of  their  clearly  beloved  military  manoeuvres. 
Indeed,  the  costumes  are  the  best  things  about 
"Ali  Baba."  Th«-re  is  not  so  much  of  them,  but 
what  there  Is  of  them  is  very  fine.  They  are  as  new 
as  Chicago  itself.  They  have  the  same  air  of  aggress- 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  tarnished  tinsel 
about  them,  or  a  shred  of  lorn  lace,  or  a  breadth  of 
faded  satin.  The  (.'.'ople  in  the  costumes  arc  worthy 
of  them.  They,  too.  are  blooming  as  the  morning  in 
the  tropics.  Never  before  was  seen  such  a  con- 
glomeration of  radiant  beauty  in  radiant  clothes. 
Apart  from  the  costumes,  these  dazzling  creatures 
have  clothed  themselves  in  cosmetics  which  com- 
pletely conceal  llictii  from  tin;  vulgar  public  eye. 

It  was  said  thai  Mine.  V-    iris  used  to  be  so  deeply 

enameled  that  no  one  ever  saw  her  real  face.     But 

she  could  not  have  been  a  circumstance  to  the  two 

girls,  one  brune  and  one  blonde,  who  enter  in  every 

scene  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  smile  at  the  par- 

quefTl —  an  arduous  r61e  which  they  perform  with 

tntiotU  thorough nw.     To   arrive  at  their  real 

ions  one  would  have  to  sink  a  shaft  through 

upper  crust  of  pearl  powder  and  camcllinc. 


In  the  grand  ballet  of  jewels,  the  magnificence  of 
the  costumes  reached  its  climax.  Set  after  set  of 
dancers  come  tripping  in  from  the  back  of  the  stage, 
each  one  more  brilliantly  arrayed  than  the  last.  The 
snake-dancers'  gel-up  was  really  a  great  success.  It 
was  suggestive  of  Cleopatra  and  Salammbo  mixed. 
All  the  tones  were  of  the  softest  greens  and  grays,  with 
half-long  skirts  sewn  with  silver  ;  it  was  completed  by 
a  big,  dull-green  snake  that  was  wound  three  times 
about  the  dancers'  waists.  The  harmony  of  colors  was 
charming,  and  one  immediately  recalled  Salammbo 
in  the  coils  of  her  python. 

But  all  the  dresses  of  the  different  sets  of  dancers 
were  handsome.  There  was  a  dance  where  they  car- 
ried swords  and  wore  gold  color.  There  was  a 
dance  where  they  clashed  cymbals  and  wore  blue, 
with  a  good  deal  of  silver.  There  were  premieres 
whose  glittering  costumes,  fresh  as  a  new  cent  from 
the  mint,  reminded  one  of  the  dress  of  Mrs.  Merry- 
dew  when  she  played  the  pnnce  in  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  and  which  she  afterward  kept  in  a  glove- 
box.  At  the  finale  of  the  act,  the  stage  looked  like 
a  garden  of  tulips,  so  rich,  so  varied,  and  so  brilliant 
were  the  colors.  Bui  there  was  not  a  single  coryphee 
among  the  dozens  in  the  ballet  whose  dancing  rose 
above  mediocrity.  Premieres,  secundas,  and  the 
rank  and  file — there  was  not  a  real  dancer  among 
them. 

As  a  pleasant  diversion  to  all  this  rainbow-robed 
and  resolutely  dancing  femininity,  Herr  Paul  Marks 
was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  ballet  of 
jewels.  Herr  Marks,  clothed  all  in  brown  tights  and 
trunks  and  with  a  turban  on  his  head  such  as  the 
dowagers  wear  in  Thackeray's  pictures,  rushed  upon 
the  stage,  and,  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  assembled 
ballet,  held  out  his  hands  and  showed  that  they  were 
chained.  The  unfeeling  coryphees  turned  aside  from 
him  and  motioned  him  off.  Herr  Paul  was  just 
about  to  swoon  with  despair,  when  Miss  Martha 
Urmler,  pretty  as  a  rosebud,  in  palest  pink  and  sil- 
ver, came  fluttering  to  the  rescue,  touched  his  chains, 
which  immediately  fell  off,  and  then,  followed  by 
Herr  Paul,  who  came  in  a  very  bad  second,  pirouet- 
ted and  leaped  about  the  stage. 

The  two  Miss  Urmlers  are  exceedingly  pretty  girls 
of  a  fresh,  blonde,  German  type,  but  their  dancing 
is  mediocre.  All  the  dancing  is  mediocre — not  alone 
that,  either,  but  the  dances  themselves  are  dull,  and 
old ,  and  are  almost  precisely  alike.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  Mr.  Henderson  to  get  Imre  Kiralfy  to  com- 
pose some  dances  for  him.  No  one  ever  got  up  such 
ballets  as  the  Kiralfys.  They  had  the  souls  of  artists. 
They  bad  the  sense  of  color  and  of  form  that  is  so 
often  seen  in  the  jews.  Any  upholsterer  can  com- 
bine colors  as  they  are  combined  in  "  Ah  Baba,"  but 
it  takes  an  artist  to  create  the  effects  that  the  Kiralfys 
did  in  "The  Fall  of  Babylon"  and  "  Nero." 

Gelling  beyond  costumes  and  scenery,  one  comes 
to  the  real  cast  of  "Ali  Baba,"  that  handful  of  bright 
beings,  the  effulgence  of  whose  talents  and  brilliancy 
of  whose  beauty  has  dazzled  Chicago  and  captured 
San  Francisco.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for 
these  unfortunates,  and  that  is,  that  considering  the 
awful  dialogue  they  have  to  combat  with,  they  do  re- 
markably well.  Probably,  if  they  were  cast  in  a 
play  where  the  dialogue  was  not  as  flat  as  the  Kansas 
prairies,  and  where  they  might  now  and  then  have  a 
chance  of  saying  something  really  bright,  they  would 
prove  themselves  brilliant  geniuses. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  how  Judic,  when  she 
graduated  from  the  Conservatoire,  was  set  to  act 
small  parts  in  the  classic  drama,  and  how  she  was 
the  deadest  of  failures.  All  the  wicked  witchery  of 
her  big,  wide-opened  eyes,  all  the  soft,  caressing 
sweetness  of  her  satin-smooth  voice,  were  lost  and 
gone  in  the  irksome  hardship  of  having  to  force  her 
talent  into  uncongenial  channels.  There  is  a  story, 
too.  that  Sarah  herself,  before  she  understood  her 
own  genius,  used  to  act  in  opera  bouffe,  and  once 
appeared,  heading  a  chorus,  clad  all  in  close-cling- 
ing, neat-fitting  green,  whereat,  the  story  goeth.  an 
irreverent  voice  in  the  front  rows  remarked  :  "Ah, 
the  march  of  the  grasshoppers  !  " 

And  so  it  may  be  with  Miss  Eissing.  Being 
forced  to  recite  the  deadliest  dialogue  that  ever  was 
written,  she  has  no  chance  of  showing  her  real 
cleverness.  She  may  be  a  mute,  inglorious  genius 
for  all  we  know.  She  may  be  the  Juliet  of  the  age. 
The  cruel  author  of  "  Ali  Baba"  has  put  into  her 
mouth  lines  of  a  singular  and  unintermitting  dull- 
ness that  would  break  the  spirit  of  Rachel  or  Bern- 
hardt. Local  gags  and  Chicago  witticisms  art;  the 
pearls  and  diamonds  that  drop  from  the  beautiful 
Ali  Baba's  carmine  lips.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  at  the 
same  time,  tears  of  despair  do  not  fall  from  her 
charming  eyes.  But.  perhaps,  Miss  Eissing  bears 
up  by  thinking  that  the  masses  must  be  amused, 
and  that  it  is  for  this  exalted  cause  she  has  been 
forced  to  make  of  herself  a  martyr,  and  cause  tor- 
ments to  members  of  the  audience  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate Chicago  wit. 

Beside  Miss  Eissing,  other  old  familiar  faces  are 
sf.ni  in  the  company  -Henry  Norman  and  Eddie 
Foy.  The  former,  who  used  to  be  so  clever  at  the 
Tivoli,  bean  up  bravely  against  the  horrors  of  the 
dialogue  ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  composed 
his  own  speeches,  and  hence  they  are  more  bear- 
able. His  songs  are  really  funny.  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Henderson  get  him  lo  write  the  whole  of 
"All  liuba"  over?  Ida  Mulle  is  always  the  same. 
I  'iependable  little  person.  The  Irish  mes- 
I  "V,  who  has  a  faint  brogue  grafted  on  a 
razor-edged  Chicago  accent,  was  once  Cupid.     How 


are  the  mighty  fallen  I  The  ex-Cupid  has  grown 
fat,  but  her  little  voice  is  just  as  high  up  in  her 
head  as  ever,  and  she  recites  her  lines  in  the  same 
sweet  little  way.  as  if  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  they  were  about. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
December  12th  :  James  T.  Powers  in  "  A  Mad  Bar- 
gain "  ;  the  Tivoli  Company  in  four  operas  ;  Hender- 
son's Extravaganza  Company  in  "  Ali  Baba"  ;  Will- 
iams's Comedy  Company  in  "Bill's  Boot";  and 
Henley  and  Boucicault  in  "  Captain  Heme." 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managrrs. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Balfe's  Opera  of  Songs, 

THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL,! 


Week  of  Dec.  12tb— FOUR  OPERAS. 

Tuesday,  December  13th, 
Benefit  Rail  Fund  Mission  Turn  Verein. 


A  fine  "Bird's -Eye  View  of  San  Francisco" 
has  just  been  published  by  C.  Beach,  of  107  Mont- 
gomery Street.  It  is  a  large  and  clean-cut  lithograph, 
measuring  twenty  -  eight  by  forty  -  two  inches,  and 
shows  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  as  it  would  be 
seen  from  a  point  over  Alcatraz  Island.  The  streets 
are  plainly  named,  and  all  the  buildings  of  the  city 
are  outlined,  eighty-seven  of  the  public  edifices  and 
prominent  private  houses  being  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  a  printed  list  on  the  margin.  The  view  is 
sold  in  tubes,  ready  for  mailing,  for  $1.00  ;  on  rollers, 
for  $1.50  ;  and  handsomely  framed,  for  $4.50. 


The  managers  of  the  Children's  Hospital  are  now- 
making  their  annual  appeal  to  the  generous  hearted 
public  for  contributions  that  will  help  to  cheer  the 
hours  of  the  patient  little  sufferers  ai  the  hospital. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  will  not  go  unnoticed, 
as  the  charity  is  certainly  a  most  worthy  one.  Con- 
tributions of  whatever  nature  will  be  gladly  received, 
and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  at  222  Sutter 
Street,  who  has  the  matter  direcdy  in  charge. 

—  HoLirJAY  Presents — Opera-glasses,  with 
attached  handles,  in  pearl  and  aluminum.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Channing  Auxiliary  Lectures 


ADDITIONAL    LECTURE 


REV.    DR.    VOOESAXGER 


"The  Legends  and   Folk-Lore  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrews." 

To  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Chuceh,  corner  Franklin  and  Geary 
Streets. 


ADMISSION 


Fifty  cents. 


Season   tickets    for    the   course    just   completed   will  be 
accepted. 


DR.  A.  LILIEJJCRANTZ 

Has  returned  from  hig  European  trip  and  is 
located  at 

ROOMS    28,    29,    and    30, 
819    MARKET    STREET, 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

Wilkie's  "Palace"  Ballad  Concerts 

MAPLE    HALL,  Palace  Hotel. 

Second    Concert    of   the   Series.   TUESDAY, 
December  13th,  3  P.  M.  sharp. 

Artistes.— Miss  Katherine  Kimball,  Mrs.  Lillie  Birming- 
ham, Mrs.  Roberta  Lee  Wright-Hellman,  Misses  Daisy 
Polk,  Marie  Hayn,  Ethel  J.  Jory,  and  Charlotte  Gruen- 
hagen.  Messrs.  B.  G.  Somers,  William  C.  Stadtfeld,  Wil- 
helm  Nielson,  and  Alfred  Wilkie.  Accompanist,  Signor 
S.  Martinez. 
Season    tickets  ( reserved),    S3. 00.     Single 

reserved,  SI. 25.     Admission,  SI. 00. 

Tickets  may  be  had  and  seats  secured  at  office  of  Palace 

Hotel  to  December  nth  (inclusive),  and   Sherman,  Clay  & 

Co.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  12th  and  13th. 


Christmas 
Presents 

S.  &  G.  GUMP, 
Artand  Picture  Store 

113  GEARY  STREET. 

Open  Evenings  During  December 


WILLIAMS,  DEMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Union  Block,  cor.  Pine  and  Market  Sts. 

AGENTS    FOE 

The  California  Line  of  Clipper  Ships  from 
New  York. 

The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  the  Hawaiian  Line 
of  Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu  ;  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Co.  (Limited);  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  A, 
Whitney  S:  Sons'  Car-Wheels;  Vivian  &  Sons*  Yellow- 
Metal  Sheathing ;  Steel  Rails  and  Track  Material ;  Hart- 
mann's  Rahtjen's  Composition. 

ONTARIO  COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 


NO    IMITATION    GOODS. 

Therefore  the  question  :  "  Is  it  genuine  ? "  is 
never  raised  concerning  any  article  purchased 
from 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

-:-    JEWELLER     -:- 
3    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

iUNDER    MASONIC    TEMPLE.) 


DIAMONDS  and  Other  Precious  Stones, 
AMERICAN  and  SWISS  WATCHES, 

AND    STYLISH    NEW    DESIGNS    IN 

COLD  and  SILVER  JEWELLERY 

Of  High  Grade,  at  surprisingly  LQW  PRICES. 
43"  OE»E»T       ■JES-VHTVIUVG&.TEt 


JNO.    N.    PHILAN, 

BOOKSELLER     AND     STATIONER, 


211    Sutter   Street. 


In   Christinas  Cards,  Calendars,  Books  in  fine  binding's,  and   Booklets 

in  variety. 


BMMTBM 


December  12,  1892. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


GEOjmJLLERDESKCO. 

/AANUFAETUFES. 

IBANK.  OFFICE 

■/\ND- — 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
kESS-MOMISSiaiiST. 


MRS.    M.    H.   OBER 

816  M1EKE1  ST.  and  11  OTAEKE1L, 

Make  no  mistake  in  the  Number, 

FSELAKT      BIiOCE, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  and 

1236  San  Pablo  AvenuB/opp-  c»y  Ham.  Oakland 

The  largest  assortment  of  Ypsilanti 
Union  Suits  and  Divided  Skirts  for 
Ladies  and  Children  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUITS  from  $i  up.  ALL-WOOL, 
S2.50  up. 

Send  for  Sample  Pieces  and  Cata- 
logue. 

Woolen  Abdominal  Bands,  Si- 
New  Stocking  Waukenhose. 

Equestrienne  Tights,  Knee  and 
Ankle  Lengths,  in  Silk,  Wool,  and 
Balbriggan,  $1.25  up. 

Gertrude  Knit  Baby  Outfits. 

Only  authorized  agent. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists,  Equipose 
Waist,  Model  Bodice,  and  none  gen- 
uine unless  stamped  "INDORSED 
BY  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER." 
and  none  recommended  by  her  with 
clasp  front. 

Gentlemen's  Union  Suits  a  Specially 

£5T  Country  Orders  promptly  filled. 


PRESSED 

CALIFORNIA 

WILD    FLOWERS! 

Arranged  in  Booklets, 

At  50  cents,  SI. 00,  SI. 50,  S2.00,  S3. 50, 

S4.00,  S5.00,  ST. 50,  and  S10.00  each. 

THE POPULARBOOK STORE 

10    POST   STREET. 


NOTICE    OF    REMOVAL. 


San   Francisco,  Cal..,  December  3,  1892. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  California  Fruit 
Express  Company  has  been  changed  irom  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  by  consent  of  the 
stock-holders  owning  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
saidVompany. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  January 
1,  1893.    (Signed)    ROBERT  GRAHAM, 

Secretary  Cal.  Fruit  ExDress  Co. 


Jft  -  ■        ^^         The  African  Kola  Plant, 

IICTrilTlH  discovtrta  u:  Congo,  West 
rf&  HINIU  Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  !..■!■  A-stlima.    Core    Guaranteed    or    No 

Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Bruaowav.  New  York. 
For  Large  Trial  Case.  FEEE  by  nail,  address 

KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Vine  St..Cincumati.01uo. 


PATENTS 

Caveats,    Trade -marks,    Design    Patents, 
Copyrights,  and  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE    FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  inventors  without  charge. 
Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS   CO., 

JOHN    WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  SsT  This  Company  is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  their 
subscribers  against  unscrupulous  and  incompetent 
Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper  printing  this  advertisement 
vouches  for  the  responsibility-  and  high  standing  of  the 
Press  Claims  Company. 


CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 


J.  D.  FRY, 

President. 
J.  DALZELL   BROWN,  Secretary 


HEXRY  WILLIAMS, 

Vice-President, 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes trusts  tor  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  in- 
terest at  the  rale  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
S5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills    dravra    and    taken    care    of 
Without  Charge. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He — "I  love  you;  will  you  marry  me?"  She 
(haughtily) — "You  forget  yourself,  sir."  He — "I 
have  to  ;  I'm  poor." — Life. 

Paved-like  :  Jimson — "  How  did  you  like  Chicago? 
1  am  told  the  streets  there  are  ill-paved."  Weed — 
"  They  are  paved  with  good  intentions." — Truth. 

"She's  a  fine  girl.  No  flummery.  A  straight  up- 
and-down  philanthropist."  "  But  I  don't  like  these 
straight  up-and-down  girls.  They're  bad  form." — 
Puck. 

English  arrival  (pipe  in  mouth) — "  Good-morning, 
St.  Peter.  Have  apartments  been  reserved  for  me?" 
St.  Peter — "  Sir,  the  smoking-room  is  down  below." 
—Truth. 

Charley  Livewayte — "  Why  do  you  Bostonians  eat 
baked  beans?"  Athenia  Hubbs — "The  progress  of 
evolution.  We  gave  up  eating  them  raw,  several 
links  ago." — Puck. 

He — "That  friend  of  yours  is  very  familiar.  He 
slapped  me  on  the  back  and  called  me  '  old  man.'  " 
She — "So  he  told  me.  He  said  he  had  forgotten 
your  name." — Life. 

Citizen — "  Why  don't  you  arrest  that  man  ?  He's 
drunk.  He's  creating  a  disturbance."  Officer{\sha 
recognizes  a  personal  friend} — "  Ah,  that's  all  right. 
He  walks  that  way." — Truth. 

Teneyok — "The  Perks  have  taken  their  cook 
abroad  with  them  this  year."  Blueton — "Yes.  She 
invited  them  to  stay  a  month  at  her  mother's  summer 
residence  in  Connaught." — Bazar. 

Mistress — "  Now  that  you  have  finished  the  course 
at  the  coo  king- school,  I  presume  you  are  ready  to  go 
to  work."  Latter-day  domestic — "I  don't  know, 
mum.  Th'  teacher  said  if  I  was  goin'  to  use  a  gaso- 
line-stove, I'd  better  take  a  course  o'  scientific  lectures 
atth'  Harvard  Annex." — New  York  Weekly. 

"Look  here,  Marks,"  said  the  Simon  Lagree  of 
the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Company  playing  in  Okla- 
homa, "  we'd  belter  be  packing  our  baggage  and 
pulling  out  of  here  lively."  "Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  asked  Lawyer  Marks.  "  I  have  just  heard 
it  whispered  about  that  there  would  be  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  shooting  stars  to-night." — Puck. 

Bobby  (at  the  breakfast-table) — "Maud,  did  Mr. 
Jones  take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or  hats  from  the 
hall  last  night?"  Maud — "Why,  of  course  not; 
why  should  he,  Bobby  ?"  Bobby — "  That's  just  what 
I'd  like  to  know.  I  thought  he  did,  because  I  heard 
him  say  when  he  was  going  out,  '  I'm  going  to  steal 

just  one, and '    Why, what'sthe  matter,  Maud?" 

— Bazar. 

"I  like  it  very  much,"  his  friend  said,  as  they 
looked  through  the  house  which  Mr.  Gratebar  is 
building  in  the  suburbs  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  why  you 
need  such  an  immense  ice-box,  and  I  don't  see  why 
under  the  canopy  you  build  it  on  the  second  floor." 
"Ice-box!"  said  Mr.  Gratebar;  "why,  my  dear 
boy,  that  isn't  an  ice-box  ;  that's  my  own  room,  and 
I  am  building  it  with  double  ceiling,  double  floor, 
double  walls,  and  a  double  door,  so  that  I  can't  hear 
the  children  at  play." — New  York  Sun. 


The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings 
and  studies  of  the  pupils  of  the  California  School  of 
Design  opened  last  Thursday,  and  has  attracted 
many  visitors.  This  (Saturday)  evening  the  medals 
will  be  awarded  and  an  entertainment  given. 


A  Social  Manual. 
"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately- tinted,  gilt-edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people — an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


Sickness  Among  Children, 
Especially  infants,  is  prevalent  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  but  is  largely  avoided  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  wholesome  food.  The  most  successful  and 
reliable  of  all  is  the  Gail  Borden  "  Eagle"  Brand 
Condensed  Milk.    Your  grocer  and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Holiday  Presents— Lorgnettes  in  tor- 
toise-shell  and  silver,  with  chains.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITER5  AT  JOHNSONS,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Fleissner-Lewis  Concert. 

A  complimentary  concert  was  given  to  Mrs.  Fleiss- 
ner-Lewis last  Thursday  evening,  at  which  there  was 
a  large  attendance.  The  programme  was  interest- 
ing and  comprised  the  following  selections : 

Quartet,  "Love  Song,"  barcarole,  Brahms,  San  Fran- 
cisco Ladies'  Quartet — .Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Sunderland,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow,  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Story ;  contralto  solo,  "Sybil,"  Puz2i,  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Morrow ;  piano  solo,  polonaise  in  E,  Liszt,  Mr.  Ernst  Hart- 
man  n  ;  soprano  solo,  "  O,  Don  Fatale  "  ("  Don  Carlos"), 
Verdi,  Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis ;  violin  solo,  (a)  "  Album 
Leaf,"  Brandt,  (6)  "  La  Ronde  des  Lutins,  Bazzini,  Mr. 
Hermann  Brandt ;  trios,  "The  Evening  Wind,',  "  In  Sum- 
mer Seek  Thy  Sweetheart  True,"  Reinecke,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Sunderland,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Morrow,  Mrs.  Annie  Story ; 
soprano  solo,  (a)  "Thou  Ait  Like  a  Flower,"  Liszt,  (b) 
"•  Ungeduld,"  Schubert,  Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis  ;  piano  solo, 
fantasie,  from  "  Faust,"  Hartmann,  Mr.  Ernst  Hartmann  ; 
tenor  solo,  "  Una  Furtiva  Lagrima,"  Donizetti,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Russell  Hervey  ;  quartet,  {a)  "The  Night,"  Schubert, 
(b)  "Twelve  Sang  the  Clock,"  Lloyd,  San  Francisco 
Ladies*  Quartet ;  Mr.  Otto  Fleissner,  accompanist. 


The  Puerari  Concert. 

Signorina  Adele  Puerari  gave  her  first  concert  here 
last  Sunday  evening  since  her  return  from  Europe, 
and  was  greeted  by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience. 
The  programme  was  varied  and  pleasing,  and  much 
well-merited  applause  was  bestowed  on  the  partici- 
pants. Signorina  Puerari  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
received  many  beautiful  floral  tributes.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

Violin  solo,  selected,  Mr.  A.  H.  Kayton;  vocal  duet, 
"  Favorita,"  Donizetti,  Signorina  Adele  Puerari  and  Cav. 
Ensio  Caboni ;  vocal  solo,  "  Belraggio  lusinghier,"  "  Serai- 
ramide,"  Rossini,  Miss  Tillie  Bronaska  ;  vocal  solo,  **  Let 
me  love  thee,"  Arditi,  Miss  E.  A.  Haas;  aria,  "Don 
Carlos,"  Verdi,  Cav.  Efisio  Caboni ;  cavatina,  "  Roberto  il 
Diavolo,"  Meyerbeer,  Signorina  Adele  Puerari;  musical 
director,  Sign  or  G.  B.  Galvani.  "  Stenterello,"  "  Woman 
by  Force,"  a  farce  in  one  act,  played  by  the  Italian  Philo- 
dramatico  Society,  cast :  Giampetronio  Bomba,  Signor  F. 
Cavagnaro ;  Fabio  Schonchini,  Signor  Ugo  Paladini ; 
Captain  Lelio  Saldi,  Signor  Luigi  ScagUone;  Celia  Finoc- 
chi,  Signor  A.  Canessa;  Roslndo,  Signor  A.  Simi;  Pros- 
pero,  Signor  E.  Giaxa  ;  Stenterello,  Signor  A.  L.  Barbi. 


Abby  Cheney  Amateurs. 

The  Abby  Cheney  Amateurs  gave  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment last  Tuesday  evening,  in  Irving  Hall,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  A  large  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  following  programme : 

Third  trio  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  'cello,  op.  59,  Miss 
Cameron,  Mr.  Beel,  Mr.  Heine ;  piano-forte  solo,  fantasia, 
C  major,  op.  15  (first  and  second  movements).  Miss  Hilda 
Newman;  song,  "The  Arabian  Slave,"  Mrs.  Carroll- 
Nicholson;  concerto  for  violin  ajid  piano,  op.  64,  Sigmund 
Beel,  Miss  Lillie  Moulton  ;  costume  recital,  "  The  Romance 
of  the  White  Cowl,"  James  Lane  Allen,  read  in  costume 
by  Edmund  Russell;  piano  solo,  "  Perr  Gynt,"  suite.  Miss 
Grace  Harrison. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  the  second  of  his 
series  of  ballad  concerts  next  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  An  excellent 
programme  will  be  interpreted  by  some  of  our  best 
local  musicians.  The  vocalists  will  include  Mrs. 
Lillie  Birmingham,  Miss  Katherine  Kimball,  Mr. 
Wilkie,  Mr.  Nielson,  Mr.  Stadtfeld,  and  Mr.  Somers, 
Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen  will  play  a  violin  solo  by 
De  Beriot,  and  a  selection  of  Joseph  Haydn's  will  be 
played  by  a  string  quartet  comprising  Mrs.  Roberta 
E.  Lee  Wright-Hellman,  Miss  Daisy  Polk,  Miss 
Marie  Hayn,  and  Miss  Ethel  Jory. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  not  only  in  the  high  grade  of  in- 
struction it  offers  its  pupils,  but  also  in  the  excellent 
influences  that  surround  them  outside  as  well  as  in- 
side the  institution.  It  is  strongly  commended  for 
the  "judicious  safeguards  provided  for  the  moral 
protection  of  young  women  outside  the  parental 
roof"  by  Bostonians  of  such  standing  as  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Gordyn,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannet  Wells,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  give  his  second 
annual  concert,  in  aid  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  next  Wednesday  evening,  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  Mr.  Graham  will  sing  two  new 
songs,  musical  settings  of  two  of  Eugene  Field's 
quaint  mediaeval  lullabies,  the  music  of  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillette,  Jr.,  of  this  city.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wyman-Williams,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Heine  in  an  excellent  programme,  and  General 
W.  H.  L.  Barnes  will  deliver  an  appropriate  address. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  second  con- 
cert of  the  fourteenth  season  next  Tuesday  evening, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt.  The 
society  will  be  assisted  by  Signor  Ursomando, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  McBride,  vocalist. 


Made  with  Boiling;  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union, 
a  tea  and  musicale  will  be  given  next  Wednesday,  at 
909  Taylor  Street,  from  two  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

The  young  ladies  of  Trinity  Home  Circle,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  will  give  a  paper 
tea  at  the  Home,  1611  Bush  Street,  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening,  December  20th.  A  musical  pro- 
gramme will  be  given,  and  various  articles  fashioned 
of  tissue-paper  will  be  sold.  An  admission  fceof  fifty 
cents  will  be  charged,  including  refreshments. 


Indigestion.    Dizziness.    Take  Beech AM  s  Pills. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NOR MANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  \ew  California  Hotel. 
BKST  EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  X>lntng-Room  for  Ladies. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European   Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
PiUeo,  Bohemia ;  Actiea  Beer  from  Kizzi   Culmbach,  Ba- 


SANTAS 

Tl 


F^EADY  FOR 


Christmas! 


OF 


Holiday  Goods. 

0ONT  DELAY  PURCHASES. 

GOLDEMRULE 
BAZAAR. 

DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

~>/8 MARKETS!  Ana 
i S34  MARKETS! 


XMAS! 


TOYS-DOLLS-BOOKS- 

ALBUMS-CARDS    CUTLERY- 
Stationery-Jewelry-  Watches- 
Clocks— Clothing— Millinery— 

SEND  TO    US  ^SWSffi* 

Home-made  Mince  Meat,  jars,  40c.  75c- 
Cala.  Ass'ted  Table  Fruit.  Extras,  doz.  $2.10. 

"     Dried  Peaches,  12  lbs  No.  l.tl.OO. 

"     Loose  Raisins,  Fine.  20  lbs.  $1.00. 

"     Dried  Crapes,  Good,  30  lbs.  $1.00. 

Cannot  tell  of  all  our  good  Xmas  things  here,  so 
•cod  your  name  to  us  on  postal,  ami  receive  the 
lull  list— H  pages.     'TWILL    PAY     YOU! 

SMITH'S     CASH     STORE, 

414-416-418  Front  St. 

3AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WE  RETAIL  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,   German,  and  English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

The  aoth  year  opens  August  I,  1802. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 


PRIVATE    TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STREET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under. 
takes  private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


Mme.  ELLEN  GOURSEN  ROECKEL, 

Has  resumed  Instruction  and   Is  prepared  to 
accept  engagements  for  Song  Recitals. 
Vocal  Rooms  at  new  residence, 

1429  BUSH  STREET, 

Helen*  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  12,  1892. 


You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-Running  DOAISSTIC 

always  First,  always  Best. 
Has  held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Tears. 
Always  In  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Oou't  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus   1,000,000  00 

Undivided    Profits 3,317.485   11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord President 

Thomas  Brown .  ..Cashier 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Treinont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  ail  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran Wort-on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SG, 000, 000 

Directors : 
(no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business, 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.     W.    Scott,    President ;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.   Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
I.  B.  Lbvison,  Marine  Sec'v. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 

Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'v. 


B.  Favmonville,  Secretary. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Caligraph 

■WRITIIffG      MACHINE. 


TYPE-WRITING  SUPPLIES. 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  HoLise  Block. 
CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


KNA8E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  !L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street.  San  Francisco. 


A  RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE. 

I  have  secured  a  bond,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  very  large  drift  mine,  and  wish  to  secure  capital  to  open  and  de- 
velop it.  The  mines  immediately  below  have  already  yielded  upwards  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  and  one  mine  at  the 
present  time  is  paying  $1,000  per  day  on  the  same  channel.  The  mine  secured  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  with  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  drifting 
ground.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  plenty  of  magnificent  timber,  and  over  a  mile  of 
canon  to  save  the  tailings  in  and  to  wash  over  again  if  desired.  The  titie  is  perfect — United  States  patent,  etc.  The 
channel  is  evidently  an  ancient  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  now  covered  by  three  hundred 
feet  of  volcanic  lava.  The  estimates  to  open  and  develop  it  are  from  $12,000  to  $15,000,  which  includes  tunnel,  cars, 
buildings,  etc.     For  particulars,  references,  etc.,  address  "MINER,"  care  The  Argonaut,   San  Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

ta-h   Capital SI, 000, 000 

Assets 2,632,238 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San   Francisco. 


K  I  Ml  R  A  I     L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  hy  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.   S.    KIMBALL  &   CO., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


1 


PALACE  HOTEL,     =-  the  colonial 


RRIGATING  PUMPS, 
STEAM   ENGINES 

BOILERS, 

Complete  Power  and 

Pumping  Plants. 

LOW  PRICES,  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
FOR  CIHCULAR8. 


Byron  Jackson,  san  francisco. 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  3»  Clay  Street.        -        -        Sun  Francisco 


LOC   CABIN    BAKERY   ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

Ii  now  in  the  tonus  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
gave  it  .  trial,  mad.  their  own  bread.     II  is  also  cheaper. 

TRTIT! 
Weddi,iK  Partlei  Supplied  with  all  the 
w  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San    Krancisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Mail,  omce>-400  Hayes  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 
_.   ,  •"»    Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

'      ■   >    s.v.n      :    mi    !,, 


ANIIItKllS'  rrmciHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Oilier   unci    School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

C.  F.  WEBEB  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  Bti.,  8.  F. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  ■  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALDWIN   &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1093 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ,  87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .   6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall '  6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  hy  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. ,  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Itlackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and   JA fe  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

Tlie  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and    Deiiiorest'fl  Family  Mngazlne  for  One    Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of   Reviews  f«r  One  Year,  hy  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  ll"d  Llpplncott'i  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut   and   the  North   American  lteview  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 
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Jay  Gould  had  one  praiseworthy  characteristic — he  made 
10  gratuitous  false  pretenses.  In  order  to  lure  his  prey 
vithin  reach,  he  would  pretend  all  that  was  necessary  ;  but 
he  prey  once  killed  and  eaten,  Gould  saw  no  need  of  dis- 
guises. He  cared  for  men  only  as  they  offered  opportunities 
or  robbery,  and  he  robbed  them  with  such  ease  that  he 
ame  to  have  a  contempt  for  their  brains.  So  utter  was 
his  contempt  that  he  placed  no  value  whatever  upon  their 
ipproval  of  himself,  and,  therefore,  never  did  one  deed  to 
win  their  applause.  When  death  approached,  it  made  no 
'  :hange  in  Jay  Gould.  He  had  lived  wholly  for  himself,  and, 
■  since  life  was  to  be  taken  away,  he  endeavored  to  perpetu- 
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ate  his  selfishness  by  the  most  efficient  means  permitted 
under  the  disagreeable  circumstances.  He  did  his  best  to 
bequeath  the  world  a  substitute  for  himself  by  leaving  his 
great  fortune  tied  up  in  a  trust,  extending  to  two  genera- 
tions, and  placing  his  eldest  son  in  command  of  it.  Possi- 
bly there  was  an  element  of  cynical  revenge  in  this. 
Society  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  him  and  his,  and,  view- 
ing the  social  advantages  of  entailed  wealth  in  the  instances 
of  the  Astor  and  Vanderbilt  families,  he  willed  that  the 
Gould  family,  snubbed  by  them  and  others  of  the  haute 
finance  during  his  life,  should  in  time  to  come  graduate, 
by  virtue  of  permanent  wealth,  into  the  most  exclusive  re- 
treats of  plutocratic  vulgarity.  But  whatever  his  motive  in 
erecting  a  fence  of  legal  pickets  around  the  heap  of  dross 
which  he  had  piled  up,  to  protect  it  against  the  hand  of 
chance  and  the  possible  wishes  of  his  heirs,  Jay  Gould  re- 
mains a  great  and  unpleasant  power  in  the  world  which  he 
is  no  longer  permitted  to  inhabit.  The  race  is  not  rid  of 
him  yet,  and  will  not  be  of  him  and  his  kind  until  it  shall 
have  the  wit  to  emancipate  itself  altogether  from  the  rule  of 
dead  men.  The  framers  of  our  union  of  States  took  a 
step  in  this  direction  when  they  forbade  the  enactment  of 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail ;  but  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that,  in  spite  of  that  inhibition,  it  is  practicable  to 
conserve  vast  estates,  great  fortunes,  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  boatman,  and  John  Jacob 
Astor,  a  German  peddler,  both  founded  dynasties  that  con- 
spicuously defeat  the  purpose  of  the  constitution.  Each 
reigning  Vanderbilt  and  Astor  has  made  his  eldest  son  his 
heir,  portioning  off  the  other  members  of  the  family,  male 
and  female,  with  competences  relatively  insignificant  but  yet 
sufficiently  ample  to  maintain  a  social  state  becoming  to 
those  of  the  blood  royal.  Gould  has  bestowed  a  third 
dynasty  upon  New  York  and  the  republic.  Under  his  will 
his  grandchildren  become  the  successors  of  their  parents  in 
possession.  Further  than  this  the  law  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  in  arranging  the  future  of  his  millions. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Goulds  of  the  present 
and  those  who  follow  should  not  obey  the  custom  decreed 
by  Jay  the  First,  even  as  the  successive  heirs  in  tail  have 
been  loyal  to  the  designs  of  John  Jacob  the  First  and 
Cornelius  the  First.  There  is  abroad  among  Americans  an 
easy-going,  optimistic  trust  that  fate  will  give  very  rich  men 
spendthrift  sons  who  can  be  depended  on  to  serve  their 
country  by  ruining  themselves,  but  the  history  of  the  two 
New  York  families  named  proves  how  unsubstantial  is  this 
reliance.  That  there  are  not  many  more  immensely  opulent 
families  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  youth  of  the  country 
and  the  recent  creation  of  the  material  conditions  which 
render  easy  the  rapid  accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes.  A 
century  hence,  unless  preventive  law  shall  step  in,  every  city 
of  the  Union  will  have  its  Vanderbilts,  and  Astors,  and 
Goulds — an  aristocracy  of  birth  endowed  with  all  the  enor- 
mous power — commercial,  social,  and  political — resulting 
from  inherited  wealth.  The  prestige  of  such  families  neces- 
sarily grows  with  each  generation.  Privilege,  like  money, 
draws  interest.  In  no  important  sense  is  such  an  aristocracy 
different  from  a  nobility.  In  the  particular  of  titles  only 
have  European  nobles  an  advantage,  and  the  day  would  as- 
suredly come  when  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  America 
would  see  to  it  that  that  difference  should  disappear.  Men 
are  the  same  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  Whatever 
lends  distinction  is  sought  after,  and  wealth  never  rests  con- 
tent while  one  inch  remains  to  be  won  that  would  widen  the 
social  chasm  between  itself  and  poverty.  A  century  has 
taught  us  that  political  equality  is  no  hindrance  to  social  in- 
equalities as  glaring  as  any  that  exist  in  monarchies.  And 
he  must  be  a  very  hopeful  soul  who  fancies  that  political 
equality  can  long  coexist  with  an  entailed  plutocracy.  The 
liberty  of  the  many  has  always  waned  in  proportion  as  the 
few  have  waxed  in  wealth  and  power.  There  is  no  magical 
means  whereby  like  causes  can  be  estopped  from  producing 
like  results  in  the  American  as  in  the  Roman  republic. 
Italy  was  sapped  and  desolated  by  her  Vanderbilts  and 
Astors. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  allowing  the  fullest  play 


to  legitimate  energies  and  ambitions  in  the  advocacy  of  laws 
which  shall  limit  the  power  of  the  dead  to  govern  the  living. 
There  are  already  many  laws  of  this  nature.  In  New  York, 
as  he  would  have  been  in  this  State,  Jay  Gould  was  withheld 
by  the  statute  of  restraint  upon  alienation  from  leaving  his 
property  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  forever.  Fortunately 
the  law  restricted  the  choice  of  heirs  to  his  descendants 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  One  may  not  without  limita- 
tions even  devise  his  property  for  charitable  uses,  and  in 
many  important  directions  the  bar  of  the  law  confronts  the 
will  of  the  dying.  There  is  much  open  ground  for  progress 
on  the  same  lines,  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of 
fortunes  remaining  intact  after  the  builders  of  them  have 
passed  away.  A  tax  upon  inheritances  is  but  a  public  devise. 
Setting  a  maximum  on  the  amount  that  could  legally  be 
bequeathed,  would  compel  the  evader  of  the  primogeniture 
and  entail  prohibition  of  the  constitution  to  dispose  of  his 
wealth  before  his  death,  and  the  extension  to  all  property,  up 
to  a  given  quantity,  of  the  example  of  California  in  fixing  a  time 
of  disposition  long  enough  before  dissolution  to  assure  a  sound 
mind  in  the  disposer  would  prevent  death-bed  distributions. 
The  difficulty  of  justly  hampering  the  will  of  a  man  to  do  with 
his  own  as  he  chooses  is  recognized,  and  there  is  force  in  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  more  rational  for  society  to  attack 
the  problem  at  the  other  end — to  make  the  acquirement  of 
such  fortunes  as  those  of  the  Astors,  and  Vanderbilts,  and 
Goulds  impossible.  But,  unfortunately,  that  solution  is  ap- 
parently beyond  the  capacity  of  the  race's  ingenuity.  The 
socialists,  and  anarchists,  and  Georges  all  have  their  patent 
plans  for  preventing  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  but 
as  the  world  shows  no  disposition  to  tear  down  the  social 
structure  in  order  to  build  it  anew,  practical  men  will  continue 
to  believe  that  immediate  results  are  to  be  looked  for  in  deal- 
ing with  fortunes  after  they  have  been  made.  In  the  gen- 
eral and  deepening  conviction  among  the  intelligent  that 
the  living  and  posterity  should  be  protected  against  the  roll- 
ing snow-balls  of  entailed  masses  of  money  such  as  has 
been  wrenched  from  Jay  Gould  by  death,  there  is  none 
of  that  mean  envy  of  the  rich  by  the  poor  upon  which  the 
socialists  of  every  variety  play.  The  conviction  is  founded 
in  a  patriotism  sufficiently  unselfish  and  enlightened  to  look 
beyond  the  interests  of  the  living  to  the  republic  of  future 
generations.  To  the  Argonaut  it  seems  that  no  subject 
could  more  worthily  than  this  engage  the  thought  of  lawyers 
of  the  grade  who  are  capable  of  occasionally  giving  their 
trained  minds  to  matters  which  are  barren  of  fees. 


The  split  in  the  Traffic  Association  between  merchants 
who  want  a  general  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  merchants 
who  desire  that  rates  shall  be  reduced  to  San  Francisco  and 
maintained  to  other  interior  points,  in  order  that  San  Fran- 
cisco shall  regain  her  position  as  a  distributing  market,  illus- 
trates the  narrowness  of  the  local  commercial  mind,  and  pre- 
sages the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  shippers  in  their  contest 
with  the  railroad.  It  is  amazing  that  men  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence should  proclaim  their  desire  to  secure  a  lower  rate  of 
freight  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  than  between 
Chicago  and  Salt  Lake,  in  order  that  the  latter  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  import  its  Eastern  supplies  by  way  of  the  bay.  So 
barefaced  an  exhibition  of  selfishness  inspires  the  suspicion 
that  the  gentlemen  who  parade  it  are  suborned  to  do  so  by 
the  railroad  in  order  to  discredit  the  Traffic  Association.  In 
the  early  days  of  anti-monopoly  agitation,  it  was  one  of  the 
stock  arguments  against  the  railroad  that  its  freight  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Sacramento  was  made  by  adding  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco'  to  the  rate  back  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sacramento.  Now,  the  bolters  of  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation arraign  the  railroad  for  not  doing  this  very  thing. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  association  to  efface  geo- 
graphical lines,  and  though  the  railroad  can  afford  to  haul  a 
train-load  of  goods  from  the  East  to  San  Francisco  at  a  less 
rate  per  ton  than  it  can  transport  half  a  carload  or  a  carload 
from  the  same  point  to  Sacramento,  yet  still,  in  the  long  run, 
mileage  must  govern,  and  the  short  haul  will  cos' 
than  the  long  haul.  What  protects  San  Frani 
the  competition  of  interior  points  as  distributing 
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its  situation  on  tide-water.  It  must  always  be  the  distribut- 
ing market  for  articles  which  reach  the  State  by  sea,  such  as 
coal,  iron,  cement,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  products  of  regions 
which  are  separated  from  California  by  oceans.  The  ad- 
vantage which  the  port  enjoys  in  this  respect  is  likely  to 
assist  it  in  becoming  a  general  distributing  market  for  all 
classes  of  goods.  When  the  interior  merchant  has  to  come 
here  to  buy  his  tea,  and  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  hardware,  and 
coal,  and  cement,  he  is  likely  to  effect  his  purchases  of  dry 
goods  and  notions  at  the  same  point,  and  the  fact  that  Sacra- 
mento can  get  dry  goods  cheaper  from  Chicago  than  San 
Francisco  can  is  not  going  to  tempt  him  to  replenish  his 
general  stock  there.  The  effort  of  city  merchants  to  induce 
the  railroad  to  discriminate  against  interior  points  is  a  silly 
enterprise  and  can  accomplish  nothing. 

What  this  city  wants  is  to  utilize  the  natural  advantage  of 
its  location  on  the  sea-shore.  That  alone  will  secure  its 
position  as  a  distributing  market  for  so  many  classes  of 
goods,  that  convenience  will  be  apt  to  make  it  a  distributing 
market  for  all,  and  then  what  we  want  of  the  railroad  is 
cheap  local  freights  to  distribute  the  goods  throughout  the 
interior,  and  to  bring  here  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  pay 
for  them.  If,  by  liberal  encouragement  to  steamship  and 
clipper  lines,  we  can  stimulate  an  import  trade  by  sea,  self- 
interest  should  sooner  or  later  compel  the  railroad  to  promote 
interior  distribution  by  a  reasonable  tariff  of  local  freights. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for 
a  new  transcontinental  line  no  doubt  mean  well.  But  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  they  would  accomplish  the  end  they 
have  in  view  if  they  attained  their  utmost  desires.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  a  new  line  would  keep  out  of  the  Transcon- 
tinental P00L  Nor  could  any  new  road  be  run  with  such 
economy  that  it  could  carry  freights  for  less  money  than  the 
short  line  through  Canada,  or  the  cheaply  operated  Sunset 
line-  The  chances  are  that  after  it  had  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  its  freight  schedule  would  not  vary  much  from  the 
one  which  is  now  in  force  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  If  in- 
stead of  building  to  Salt  Lake,  these  gentlemen  concentrated 
their  energy  and  their  capital  on  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  local  roads,  radiating  from  San  Francisco,  and  striking  all 
the  centres  of  consumption  in  the  interior,  they  would  have  a 
better  prospect  of  curing  the  present  evil  of  costly  transporta- 
tion. Such  roads,  if  run  by  electricity,  might  be  operated 
for  less  money  than  the  Southern  Pacific  lines.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  cut  freights  in  two,  if  not  in 
three. 

In  two  months,  a  new  line  of  steamers  will  be  carrying 
goods  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  in 
about  twenty  days.  Inside  of  a  year,  another  line,  crossing 
the  continent  at  Tehuantepec,  will  perform  the  same  journey 
in  a  few  days  less.  By  the  latter  line,  if  not  by  the  former, 
novelties  in  dry  goods  and  other  seasonable  articles  will 
reach  this  city  from  New  York  in  about  the  same  number  of 
days  as  the  transcontinental  freight-trains  consume  on  the 
direct  journey.  When  these  two  lines  of  steamers  are  run- 
ning, the  port  will  be  independent  of  the  railroad,  so  far  as 
its  imports  are  concerned.  The  problem  will  then  be  to  dis- 
tribute those  imports  thoughout  the  interior  as  cheaply  as  the 
railroad  pool  can  carry  them  direct  from  New  York.  It 
must  be  expected  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  protect  its 
own  route  by  high  local  rates.  Here  is  where  the  usefulness 
of  new  railroads  can  be  realized.  If  new  freight  roads, 
operated  by  electricity,  are  built  to  San  Jose",  Stockton, 
Fresno,  Sacramento,  the  State  line,  Red  Bluff,  Santa  Rosa, 
Marysville,  and  eventually  into  the  Willamette  Valley,  in 
Oregon,  it  will  puzzle  the  Southern  Pacific  to  carry  them 
across  the  continent  in  competition  with  these  roads  and  their 
sea  connection,  via  Tehuantepec.  That  would  secure  San 
Francisco's  supremacy  as  a  distributing  centre  much  more 
effectually  than  a  bargain  with  the  Southern  Pacific  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  interior  in  favor  of  the  city. 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Brandi,  S.  J.,  rises  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  answer  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  December  the  question  :  "  When  is  the  Pope 
Infallible?"  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
this  inquiry,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Almighty  has  from 
generation  to  generation  selected  a  single  member  of  the 
human  family  through  whom  to  address  the  swarming  mill- 
ions of  the  earth,  the  race  should  at  all  times  be  eager  to 
suspend  other  concerns  in  order  to  learn  how  to  recognize 
the  voice  of  Deity.  For  it  appears  that  Omnipotence  has 
not  chosen  to  make  his  one  human  mouth-piece  always  in- 
fallible, but  only  sometimes — that  is  to  say,  when  the  mouth- 
piece is  not  officially  employed,  it  is  as  liable  as  the  rest  of 
us  to  babble  error.  Father  Brandi  undertakes  to  inform  the 
world  of  the  signs  by  which  we  may  discriminate  between 
the  official  and  non-official  utterances  of  the  mundane  end  of 
tWs  one-wire  telephone  connecting  the  planet  with  heaven. 
He  says  : 

"  Papal  infallibility  Is  defined,  by  Catholic  theologians,  to  be  a  super- 

.tl  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 

r  liole  church,  is  preserved  free  from  error,  whenever  he  defines  a  doc- 


trine that  belongs  to  faith  or  morals.  Hence  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  that,  in  Catholic  theology,  an  infallible  Pope  does  not  mean 
one  gifted  with  inspiration,  or  commissioned  to  reveal  to  the  Catholic 
world  new  dogmas.  .  .  .  All  Catholic  theologians  agree  in  denying  the 
existence  of  any  new  Catholic  revelation  after  the  limes  of  the  apostles." 

The  Pope  exists,  then,  merely  as  a  terrestrial  deputy,  to 
look  after  details — to  carry  the  oil-can  of  authority  where- 
with to  keep  the  machinery  of  faith  and  morals  working 
smoothly.  On  this  point,  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper, 
Father  Brandi  is  particularly  strong.  He  says,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  italics,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  "  only  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  supreme  teacher  of  the  church,  and 
only  when,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  power,  he  defines  a 
doctrine  that  belongs  to  faith  and  morals." 

In  illustration,  sample  infallible  communication  1  are  quoted. 
Some  of  these,  however,  do  not,  to  an  intelligence  denied 
Roman  Catholic  direction,  appear  to  bear  out  Father 
Brandi's  idea  of  Papal  limitations,  or,  at  all  events,  to  place 
such  boundaries  to  the  realm  of  faith  and  morals  as  will  ex- 
clude anything  that  His  Holiness  may  choose  to  include. 
For  example,  nothing  could  seem  to  be  farther  removed 
from  faith  and  morals  than  the  sort  of  government  which 
successive  Popes  gave  the  Italian  Papal  States,  yet  both  Pius 
the  Ninth  and  his  successor,  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  "  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  not  merely  as  private  persons,  have  re- 
peatedly and  solemnly  affirmed  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power."  It  follows,  therefore,  Italian  national  unity  was 
achieved  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty's  wishes,  and  King 
Humbert  reigns  under  the  severe  disadvantage  of  heaven's 
disapproval.  The  whole  field  of  secular  politics,  more- 
over, has  been  brought  within  the  domain  of  faith  and 
morals  by  the  pontiffs,  to  the  end  that  the  same  might 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  infallible  illumination. 
If  anything  remains  beyond  the  range  of  the  Pope's  un- 
erring judgment,  it  is  because  it  has  not  seemed  worth 
bringing  within  rifle-shot,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
metaphor.  Thus,  as  to  the  present  Pontiff,  Father  Brandi 
shows  that  he  has  branded  with  his  infallible  condemnation 
"all  the  modem  errors  such  as  Pantheism,  Agnosticism, 
Rationalism,"  etc.,  and,  likewise,  Socialism  and  Communism. 
Going  still  further.  Leo  has  fallen  foul  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  whose  principles  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  republic  are  planted.  That  instrument 
specifies  certain  inalienable  rights  of  men,  and  adds  that 
"to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  The  Pope  does  not  subscribe  to  this  theory  at 
all,  for  in  his  encyclical  Immortale  Dei,  November  I,  1885, 
he,  "  knowing  that  he  is  the  apostolic  embassador  to  all  the 
faithful,"  and  "judging  it  to  be  the  duty  of  his  apostolic 
office,"  he  proposes  to  all  "what  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches  and  prescribes  on  this  question "  of  government, 
viz  :  "  That  public  authority  (ultimately)  is  not  from  the  peo- 
ple but  from  God." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  holds  that  "whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  " 
— the  good  of  the  people — "  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  But  the  Pope  says,  in  the  encyclical 
already  quoted,  that  "  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority 
is  against  reason."  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  no  better  luck  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution  reads  : 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press." 

Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  however,  declares  : 

"  That  neither  the  individual  nor  the  state  may  dispense  with  relig- 
ious duties  or  be  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  that  the  unbridled  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  press,  can 
never  be  a  right  or  deserve  favor  and  protection." 

This  is  serious.  If  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  in  reality 
the  mouth-piece  of  God,  as  all  Roman  Catholics  are  re- 
quired to  believe,  every  American  citizen  is  living  in  deadly 
sin.  No  Roman  Catholic  can  be  naturalized  who  does  not 
swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  constitution  is  irreconcilably  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  laid  down  by  the  Infallible  One — or, 
in  other  words,  he  is  in  hardy  contempt  of  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  citizen  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  unpleasant  predicament  consistent  with  the  reten- 
tion of  his  faith.  For  others,  fortunately  for  the  republic, 
if  not  for  their  own  souls,  there  is  open  a  path  upon  which 
no  Father  Brandis  walk.  These  others  may  permit  them- 
selves to  doubt  whether  the  old  gentleman  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  Italy,  is  really  the  favored  individual  that  he  thinks 
he  is.  To  the  mind  which  has  never  been  brought  under 
the  sway  of  grace,  and  is  just  as  God  made  it,  the  impious 
thought  will  occur  that,  if  the  Almighty  some  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  had  determined  to  set  up  a  Lord- Lieutenant 
here    below.   He    would  have    given  him  a  commission  so 


signed  and  sealed  and  blazoned  (for  his  own  and  his 
cessors'  use)  that  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
the  human  brain  to  doubt  its  genuineness  any  more  than  the] 
existence  of  the  universe  can  be  questioned.     It  not  having 
occurred  to  the  Deity  to  take  that  precaution,  there  is  roon 
for  hope  that  those  of  us   who  are  disposed  to  deem  the 
celestial  credentials  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the   Constitution   of  the  United  States  as  good  as  those  of 
the  Pope,  may  be  saved  from   the  roasting  which  the  Rev 
S.  M.  Brandi,  S.  J.,  expects   to  view  in  cool  and  feathero 
security  from  the  battlements  of  heaven. 


The  Argonaut  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  num 
of  communications  from  members  of  the  fair  sex  in  repl 
to  articles  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns  on  tl 
weaknesses,  charming  and  otherwise,  of  lovely  woman, 
these,  some  are  considerate  of  the  feebleness  of  the  mascu 
line  intellect,  and  indulgent  to  the  errors  which  a  mere  man 
must  make  in  discussing  the  daughters  of  Eve  ;  others  ai 
rather  acrid,  not  to  say  shrill.  The  Argonaut  is  grateful  fo 
both  :  from  the  one  it  learns  its  errors,  while  the  others  confirm 
its  purpose  to  go  on  exhorting  until  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  San 
Francisco  girl  which  can  be  detected  even  by  another  girl. 

Just  now  the  girls  who  are  attracting  most  attention  a 
the  debutantes  of  the  season.  On  their  New  York  sisters, 
our  flippant  correspondent  "  Flaneur"  discoursed  last  week 
But  the  debutante  of  San  Francisco,  while  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  debutante  of  New  York  than  her  sisters  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  other  villages,  still  differs  Y 
from  her  in  so  many  particulars  that  many  of  the  zoological 
laws  fail  to  apply  to  both.  For  instance,  the  New  York 
debutante  is  raised  in  secret,  so  to  speak,  under  glass,  and  is 
not  revealed  till,  full-grown,  and  in  a  full  suit  of  shining 
armor,  she  leaps  like  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  into  the 
social  circle  ;  while  our  hqme  debutante,  however  carefully 
educated,  has  seen  something  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
a  wicked  world  at  home,  at  Monterey,  and  at  Santa  Cruz 
long  before  her  coming-out  party. 

Again,  in  New  York,  the  debutantes  form  a  class  apart 
from  the  established  belles  of  society,  married  and  un- 
married. Here,  owing  to  the  smaller  numbers  of  the  recog- 
nized members  of  society,  they  all  mix  together.  In  New 
York,  a  girl  who  has  been  out  three  or  four  years  rather 
looks  down  upon  the  boarding-school  miss,  and  repels  with 
vigor  her  attempts  to  penetrate  the  magic  circle ;  here,  the 
Irish  axiom  applies  :  "  Every  girl's  as  good  as  another,  and  a 
little  better,  too."  In  New  York,  the  debutantes  have  their 
own  boys — college  students,  graduates,  and  the  like,  who 
they  met  at  dancing-school — dear  little  chaps,  with  smootl 
faces,  sleek  hair,  nicely  brushed,  and  an  air  of  veteranism 
which  reveals  the  recruit ;  here,  a  debutante  will  not  flinch 
from  the  approaches  of  a  grizzled  man  of  the  world,  and  will 
take  delight  in  carrying  him  off  under  the  noses  of 
elderly  girls  who  have  wasted  their  smiles  on  him  for  years. 

Indeed,  it  is  said  by  the  social  observer  that  the  courts 
of  this  year's  debutantes  consist  largely  of  men  of  mature 
years.  There  are  boys,  too,  galore  ;  but  this  season 
the  new  faces  are  unusually  attractive  to  their  seniors, 
and  they  stand  back.  The  ball-rooms  are  full  of  sweet 
young  faces.  Their  modesty  and  simplicity  and  their  shy 
ingenuousness  are  irresistible — for  a  time — to  the  gnarled 
society  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  be  understood  a  demi 
mot. 

But  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Debutantes,  like  nougat,  can 
only  be  taken  in  small  doses.  Conversation  is  not  their 
forte,  and  after  a  time  the  eye  tires  of  contemplating  the 
fairest  face  and  the  most  perfect  form.  Therefore,  when  the 
first  radiance  of  the  peerless  debutante  of  seventeen  has 
been  absorbed,  the  male  creature  pines  for  food  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  eye,  and  falls  back  on  girls  who  have  been  out 
for — well,  let  us  say  for  several  years,  and  who,  as  Lady 
Kerr  said,  know  everything  which  can  be  known.  It  is  then 
that  the  veteran  belle  chuckles  in  the  joy  of  triumph  over  her 
nursery  rival.  She  knows  exactly  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  be  silent,  and  if  she  speaks,  she  knows  what  to  say,  and 
how.  Her  eyes  have  taken  a  post-graduate  course  in  arch- 
ery. It  is  she  who  carries  off  the  matrimonial  prizes — when 
she  is  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  the  men  from  the  grasp- 
ing clutch  of  the  young  married  women,  who,  having  won 
the  world,  sigh  for  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  debutantes  to  marry.  It  is  theirs 
to  learn  the  world  and  all  the  wonders  thereof — what  vari- 
ous kinds  of  people  go  to  make  a  society,  as  various  ingre- 
dients go  to  make  a  salad  ;  how  they  should  replace  the 
awkwardness  of  the  school-room  with  the  grace  of  the  salon  ;| 
how  they  should  demean  themselves  so  as  to  make  men 
like  them,  and  the  women  forbear  in  their  jealous  persifia^ 
Above  all,  friction  with  well-bred  women  and  men  shou! 
teach  them  to  know  themselves,  and  to  realize  wherein  they 
excel  and  wherein  they  fall  short  of  excellence.  Every  girl 
has  something  beautiful  in  her,  something  good,  and  some- 
thing bright.     Few   girls  are  altogether  beautiful,  or  good, 
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bright.  She  who  learns  what  are  really  her  good  points 
U  handicap  the  average  maiden  who  thinks  that  she  is  em- 
died    perfection,    and    that   all  the    world,    at   all    times, 

'Uld  be  at  her  feet.  That  has  been  the  secret  of  one 
n  Francisco  girl,  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  who  has  won 

ire  hearts,  male  and  female,  than  any  of  her  contempo- 
ries,  and  who  combines  more  elements  of  perfection  than 
y  girl  who  can  be  named  ;  and  she,  it  is  whispered,  will 
in  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  the  marriageable  girls  of 
Deriod. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels  ap- 
irs  likely  to  adjourn  without  result  The  position 
:en  by  the  American  delegates  was  that  the  na- 
ns should  agree  on  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  gold  and 
rer  into  money  of  debt-paving  power,  with  a  permanent 
ernational  ratio  of  ij'/i  or  16  to  1.  England,  Germany, 
d  Austria  positively  refused  to  open  their  mints  to  the  un- 
itricted  coinage  of  the  white  metal  if  the  coins  were  to  be  a 
;al  tender.  Under  the  circumstances,  M.  Tirard,  on  be- 
lf  of  France,  said  that  his  country  was  doing  all  that  could 
expected  of  her,  when  she  maintained  at  par  the  largest 
ck  of  silver  coins  held  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  There 
es  not  seem  here  to  be  any  room  for  compromise,  and  the 
asequence  is  that  the  conference  will  probably  adjoum 
thout  recommendation. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  conference  undertook  an  im- 
ssibihty,  and  have  found  out  the  fact.  Mr.  McCleary  and 
nator  Jones  asked  them  to  make  1 5  j" i  ounces  of  silver 
ual  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  Divine  Omnipotence  alone  could 
that.  The  relative  value  of  the  gold  ounce  and  the  silver 
nee  is  regulated  by  demand  and  supply  ;  when  gold  is 
urce  and  silver  plenty,  the  gold  ounce  will  be  worth  more 
Ji  1 5%  ounces  of  silver  ;  when  silver  is  scarce  and  gold  is 
nty,  as  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  the  gold  ounce  will 
t  buy  15  %  ounces  of  silver. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  increased  demand  for 
article  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  supply.     Thus  a 

•  which  calls  for  an  increased  coinage  of  silver  to  take  the 
ice  of  quarter-eagles,  or  half-sovereigns,  or  ten-franc  pieces, 

uld,  under  usual  conditions,  cause  silver  to  appreciate  in 
lue  relatively  to  gold.     But  this  proposition  is  limited  in 

operation.  When  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  the 
nt  to  buy  the  entire  product  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
ites,  the  increased  demand  thus  artificially  created  did  not 
use  silver  to  appreciate  relatively  to  gold  :  but,  on  the  con- 
jry,  led  to  a  severe  depreciation  in  silver ;  the  cause  being 
it  the  artificial  attempt  to  disturb  the  laws  of  trade  oper- 
ld,  as  such  attempts  generally  do,  in  the  direction  oppo- 
:  to  that  which  its  authors  sought.  Just  as  Thaddeus 
evens's  effort  to  reduce  the  premium  on  gold  during  the 
r  put  that  meial  to  the  highest  greenback  price  it  ever 
ached,  so  the  ridiculous  attempt  of  the  silver  men  to  stay 
;  decline  in  silver  by  ordering  government  to  buy  it  all 
iated  distrust,  and  depressed  silver  below  the  point  at 
rich  it  would  have  rested,  if  there  had  been  no  legislation 
alL 

Silver  is  depressed  relatively  to  gold,  because  its  produc- 
n  is  increasing,  while  the  production  of  gold  is  stationary 
is  declining.  When  California  and  Australia  were  pour- 
X  into  the  channels  of  commerce  $100,000,000  of  gold  per 
ar,  silver  rose  in  the  world's  markets  till  this  country,  which 
ls  coining  it  at  the  parity  of  16  to  1  for  gold,  saw  itself 
lined  of  its  silver,  and  the  act  of  1S53  was  passed,  re- 
cing    the    weight   of    the    silver    coins    and    suspending 

*  coinage.     Twenty  years  later,  the  mint  was   still  pay- 
Si. 22    in  gold  for  the    silver  ounce.      Until    i860,   in 

pan,  six  ounces  of  silver  were  equivalent  to  one  ounce  of 
Id. 

If,  as  some  people  think  likely,  the  present  act  requiring 
;  Treasury  to  buy  4,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month 
ould  be  repealed,  the  chances  are  that  the  price  of  the 
lite  metal  would  rise,  because  people  would  infer  that  arti- 
ial  efforts  to  boost  it  were  going  to  cease,  and  that  it  was 
ing  to  resume  its  natural  level.  But  there  can  be  no  per- 
ment  recovery  in  silver  as  compared  with  gold  until  one  of 
o  things  happens — either  a  decline  in  the  output  of  the 
ver  mines,  or  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the  gold  mines, 
irtunately,  while  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  former,  the 
ter  is  quite  a  probable  event  In  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
irld,  gold-fields  of  large  extent  are  known  to  exist  and  are 
ing  very  imperfectly  exploited.  There  are  gold-fields  which 
ve  yielded  profusely  in  past  ages  in  that  part  of  Africa 
..  lich  the  French  are  now  adding  to  their  dominion.  On 
j  '.  confluents  of  the  Amoor,  in  Asia,  are  rich  placers, 
lich  will  be  worked  vigorously  when  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
.ns  have  agreed  upon  the  frontier   of  Manchuria.     And 

I  ally,  that  portion  of  Venezuela,  through  which  the  southern 
nfluents  of  the  Orinoco  flow,  has  established  its  reputation 
a  rich  gold  territory  by  exporting  some  ten  or  eleven  mill- 
ls  of  gold  per  year.  The  territory,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
in  dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela,  and,  thus  far, 


the  former  power  has  persistently  refused  to  submit  its  claims 
to  arbitration.  Gold-seekers  have  prosecuted  their  work  at 
the  risk  of  arrest  by  the  authorities  of  British  Guiana,  on 
one  side,  or  by  the  Venezuelan  officials  on  the  other.  It 
can  not  be  long  before  the  United  States  brings  pressure  to 
bear  on  Great  Britain  to  do  the  fair  thing  and  submit  the 
frontier.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Vene- 
zuela may  be  found  as  rich  in  gold  as  California  was  ;  that 
happening,  the  silver-miners  would  not  need  legislation  to 
put  up  the  price  of  their  product. 


There  has  recently  broken  forth  a  controversy  which  is 
exciting  great  interest  throughout  the  country.  We  refer  to 
the  dispute  over  the  silver  statue  which  is  to  go  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  Chicago  Fair.  Several  actresses — among  them 
Miss  Ada  Rehan,  Miss  Cora  Tanner,  Miss  Lillian  Russell, 
Miss  Fanny  Davenport,  and  others — have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  dissension  which  has  been  caused  among 
these  ladies  is  similar  to  that  engendered  by  Paris  among 
the  goddesses  of  Olympus,  when  that  gentleman  was 
about  awarding  a  prize  for  beauty.  Paris,  in  this  instance, 
is  played  by  Sculptor  Parks,  of  Chicago,  and  the  prize  is  the 
privilege  of  posing  for  a  rather  lightly  draped  statue.  We 
think  that  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Davenport  should  be 
barred,  as  being  heavy-weights.  The  contest,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  left  open  only  to  welter-weights,  middle-weights, 
light-weights,  feather-weights,  and  bantam-weights.  Even 
Miss  Rehan  runs  perilously  close  to  the  line.  However,  she 
may,  perhaps,  come  in  under  the  head  of  a  welter-weight. 
At  all  events,  she  has  succeeded,  and  her  envious  rivals 
ascribe  it  to  the  use  of  coin.  This  Miss  Rehan  denies.  In 
the  meantime,  liberal  details  as  to  the  lad)Js  "measure- 
ments "  are  being  given  by  an  enlightened  and  enterprising 
daily  press. 

This  suggests  to  us  an  idea.  Why  should  not  California 
be  similarly  represented  ?  Instead,  however,  of  confining 
the  competition  to  actresses,  let  all  of  California's  daughters 
be  allowed  to  enter.  Pope  has  said  that  "  every  woman  is 
at  heart  a  rake."  He  might  have  said  more  truthfully  that 
every  woman  is  enamored  of  her  shape.  Every  philosophi- 
cal observer  has  noted  the  propensity  of  the  sex  to  reveal  the 
physical  charms  with  which  Nature  has  or  has  not  endowed 
them.  The  belief  in  their  symmetry  which  women  entertain 
is  frequently  a  delusion,  but  it  is  a  very  general  one.  Wit- 
ness the  ball-rooms  and  the  bathing-beaches.  Then,  too,  at 
every  masquerade  the  number  of  young  women  who  fly  into 
tights  is  astounding.  Fat  women,  thin  women,  short  women, 
tall  women,  straight  women,  crooked  women — all  seem  to 
fancy  that  they  have  figures  which  would  be  a  sculptor's 
dream.  Women  with  bandy  legs,  women  with  knock-knees, 
women  with  spring-halt,  and  women  with  splay  feet  incase 
their  nether  limbs  in  silken  hose  and  proceed  to  dazzle  the 
eye  of  man.  With  this  large  field  of  feminine  vanity  to 
work  upon,  what  could  not  an  enterprising  daily  paper 
do? 

This  is  the  plan  we  propose.  We  would  suggest  that  our 
con  tern  porary,  the  Examiner,  should  take  it  up,  as  that 
journal  is  noted  for  its  enterprise.  Let  the  Examiner,  then, 
get  up  a  scheme  for  sending  to  the  World's  Fair  an  alle- 
gorical figure  representing  "  California."  Let  it  be  made  of 
gold.  Let  it  be  lightly  draped — the  more  lightly  the  better. 
Let  the  Examiner  give  a  year's  subscription  to  every  young 
woman  who  will  send  five  dollars  and  her  full-length  photo- 
graph in  the  costume  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  with  a  chance 
of  winning  the  honor  of  posing  for  the  statue.  Think  of 
the  number  of  subscriptions  that  would  pour  in  !  Think 
also  of  the  indignation  when  the  winner  was  proclaimed  ! 
From  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea, 
would  stretch  the  march  of  the  maidens.  The  tread  of  this 
grand  army  of  beauty  would  make  the  floor  of  our  Golden 
State  quiver,  like  even  unto  one  of  our  earthquakes. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  in  this  State  about 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people.  Of  these,  about 
600,000  belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  Of  these,  about  300,000 
have  left  childhood  behind.  Of  these  300,000,  at  least 
295,000  have  an  implicit  belief  in  their  physical  perfection. 
Perhaps  15,000  have  brutal  husbands,  who  differ  with  them, 
and  would  refuse  to  put  up  the  entrance  fee.  This  would 
leave  280,000.  Five  times  280,000  in  dollars  is  $1,400,000. 
Let  the  Examiner  take  one-half  of  this,  and  add  the  280,000 
names  to  its  subscription-list.  The  other  moiety  would 
go  toward  the  statue.  Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
make  a  colossal  statue  of  gold.  Think  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia being  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  with  a  replica 
of  her  fairest  and  most  shapely  maiden,  fashioned  in  the 
precious  metal  digged  from  the  rock-ribbed  sides  of  her 
granite  mountains.  Montana  with  her  silver  actress  would 
not  be  in  it  with  California  and  her  golden  daughter  of  the 
Golden  West. 

The  last  session  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress,  to  expire 
March  4,  1893,  is  proceeding  with  the  circumspection  due  to 


the  radical  change  made  at  the  November  election.     It  is 
quite  apparent  that  nothing  will  be  done,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans,  in  relation  to   the  tariff,  and   unless  the 
Republican   senators    concur  in   bills   and   amendments  on 
matters  of  tariff  that  come  from  the  House,  no  change  can 
be  made  in  the  tariff  as  it  is.     It  can  be  received  as  a  clear 
conclusion,  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  annual  message, 
that  President  Harrison  will  not  deviate  from  his  plainly  de- 
clared line  of  doctrine  and  policy  in  the  approval  or  rejection 
of  bills  upon  the  subject.     But  already  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced  in  the  popular  branch,  on  the  Democratic  side,  by 
Harter,  of  Ohio,  to  levy  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
all  kinds  and  grades  of  imported  sugar,  and   for  the  repeal 
of  the  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  sugars,  whether 
the  product  of  cane  or  of  beets.     All  bills  of  like  nature, 
or   for    free    wool    and    other    raw    material,    and  for  any 
change    of    tariff,    can    be    rightfully    left    to    the    action 
of  the    Democratic    Congress   and   administration,  to   suc- 
ceed   to     full    power     March    4th     next,     in     accordance 
with   the   popular   will   as    expressed   at  the  polls.     Legis- 
lation upon  silver  and  cognate  matters,  unless  it  be  for  the 
cessation  of  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver  bullion  every  month, 
can  not  be  reasonably  expected  until  after  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  sitting  at  Brussels  shall  have  concluded 
its  session  and  adjourned.     But,  as  with  the  tariff,  to  the 
succeeding    Democratic    administration,   with    Congress  in 
party  accord,  legislation  on  the  silver  question  should  be 
committed.      The  proposition  to  organize  and  establish  a 
national  board  of  health,  with  national  quarantine  stations 
upon  the  two  great  oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  great 
frontier  lakes,  is  not  an  involved  political  issue  of  the  late 
election,  and  in  view  of  the  menaced  more  serious  invasion 
of  Asiatic  cholera  next  year  is  especially  urgent.     Likewise 
and  equally  important  and  urgent  is  salutary  legislation  to 
restrict  or  absolutely  prohibit  the  intolerable  and  increasing 
influx  of  European  immigration.     It  is  not  a  party  ques- 
tion,  nor   is    the   element  of  religious  creeds    commingled 
with  it.     It  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  national  health- 
fulness  and  sanitation,  affecting  American  citizenship,  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  the  labor   pursuits   of  the   whole  coun- 
try.    It  means  the  prompt  abatement  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing   evil    which    scatters  pestilential   maladies    throughout 
the  land  and   infects   every  community   with    the   virus  of 
disorder,    violence,   and  crime,    crowding   the   alms-houses 
and    filling    the     prisons,    also     causing    turbulence,    law- 
lessness, and    local  insurrections  in   every   commonwealth. 
Senator  Chandler  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of 
European  immigrants  for  one  year.     It  is  barely  a  plan  of 
suspension  of  the  cause,  without  sufficient  care  to  eradicate 
the  evil  and  produce  wholesome  effect.     It  may  be  better 
than  no  remedy  at  all ;  but  that  is  questionable.      At  the 
lowest,  the  period  of  prohibition  should  be  placed  at  five 
years,  and   in    that   period   the  peoples    of  Europe    would 
be  brought  to   the    understanding   that   the    United  States 
was  no  longer  the  refuge  of  the  pauperized,  and  turbulent, 
and    criminal   of    ever)'   foreign    clime,  the   haven    of    the 
wretched    and    vile   of    every    nation.      There    is    already 
more  than    is  fairly   endurable  of  the  objectionable  immi- 
gration.    More  will  be  intolerable.     To  stop  their  coming 
is  the  proper  method  of  abatement.     There  is  the  flavor  of 
invidious  and  difficult   discrimination  in   allowing  some  of 
the  multitude  to  land  and  rejecting  others.     Thorough  pro- 
hibitory regulation  is  the  better  policy  and  essential  plan. 
To  make  this  plan  effective,  absolute  exclusion  for  the  period 
of  five  years  best  commends  itself  to  the  sound  sense  of  the 
American  people. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  New  York,  has  found  imitators  else- 
where. In  Pittsburg,  and  in  other  cities,  there  has  been  a 
crusade  started  against  fallen  women.  In  San  Francisco, 
it  has  been  confined  to  newspaper  criticism,  and  the  chief 
of  police  here  has  announced  that  in  his  opinion  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  women  are  ready  and  willing 
to  reform  if  they  could  find  anywhere  to  go.  That  seems 
to  be  the  trouble  in  Pittsburg.  There,  after  a  great  deal  of 
agitation,  the  clergymen  of  the  place  succeeded  in  getting  the 
mayor  to  order  the  women  to  leave  the  city.  Unfortunately, 
they  collected  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the  clergymen,  to 
ask  for  assistance  and  advice.  They  had  no  money  and  no- 
where to  go.  The  clergymen  were  stumped.  They  had 
nothing  to  say.  They  made  speeches  to  the  women  and 
begged  them  to  disperse.  The  result  was  that  the  women 
went  back  to  their  old  quarters,  and  things  in  Pittsburg  are 
very-  much  as  they  were  before.  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  this  problem,  how  would  this  do  for  a  solution?  No  one 
will  take  these  women  in.  Why  will  not  the  clergymen  of 
the  United  States  employ  them  as  domestic  servants  ?  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  did  not  despise  Mary  Magdalene.  Will  the 
shepherds  of  our  modern  flocks  follow  His  example  ?  And 
if  they  will  not,  why  should  the  flocks  do  that 
shepherds  shun  ? 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


December  19,  iS 


AN    AMERICAN    HUSBAND. 


And  How  he  was  Hated  by  the  Father  of  his  Mexican  Wife. 


Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  Mata  was  giving,  as  he  did  every 
year,  a  novena  of  posadas.  They  had  now  reached  the 
last  celebration  of  the  nine — the  twenty-fourth  of  December. 
To  a  Northern  eye,  this  would  seem  a  strange  eve  of 
Christmas.  In  the  great  court-yard  of  Don  Juan  N'epomu- 
ceno's  house  a  cocoa-palm  was  rustling  ;  banana-trees  drooped 
their  long,  silky  leaves,  with  edges  whipped  to  ribbon- 
fringes  ;  the  intense  tropical  moon-rays  brought  out,  almost 
as  sharply  as  would  electric  illumination,  the  vivid  scarlet 
great  whorls  of  bracts  of  tall  poinsettias,  the  "  Flower  of  the 
Nativity  "  ;  pink  crepe  myrtles  made  little  clouds  of  pallor 
against  the  darker  herbage  ;  a  clarin — the  "  bugle-bird  "  of 
tropical  Mexico — from  his  cage,  hung  on  a  column  of  the 
long-arched  corridor,  was  pealing  his  jubilant  call,  clear  as 
a  trumpet-blast,  sweet  and  tender  as  the  tones  of  a  night- 
ingale. 

In  the  splendid  salon  of  Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  were 
assembled  many  persons  ;  most  of  an  extensive  parente:co — 
his  kindred — had  come,  besides  numerous  friends.  They 
sat,  in  decorous  stiff  rows,  on  the  sofas  and  chairs  ranged 
around  the  wall,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  Without 
leaving  their  seats,  each  talked  softly  to  his  neighbor. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  long  sala  was  constructed  the 
Xacimiento,  desired  at  this  season  by  every  householder, 
whether  high  or  low,  of  the  faithful.  Don  Juan  Nepo- 
muceno, conservative  in  all  things,  was  a  most  consistent 
churchman. 

In  this  house  it  was  a  luxurious  display,  this  objective  alle- 
gory of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
artificial  hillock,  a  terraced  mound  covered  with  moss,  with 
twigs  and  branches  that  stand  for  trees,  banked  on  a  firm 
foundation  against  the  wall ;  there  were  the  figures  of  the 
three  kings,  the  magi,  the  shepherds,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  ;  there,  in  the  little  grotto  at  the  apex,  were  the  Yigin 
Mar>'  and  the  reverent,  reverend  Joseph  ;  as  yet  the  Nino, 
the  image  of  the  sweet  Babe  Divine,  was  not  visible — it 
would  be  added  on  this,  the  last  night  of  the  posadas.  In 
this  Xacimiento  of  opulent  Don  Juan  Nepomuceno,  the 
trees  and  moss  were  not  powdered  with  flour,  but  with 
glittering,  flashing  diamond-dust ;  for  bits  of  crystal,  em- 
bedded in  the  moss,  to  imitate  lakes  and  pools,  here  were 
flakes  of  rich  plate  mirror  ;  instead  of  lighted  shreds  of  wick, 
floating  in  clay  pannikins  of  rank  oil  and  shining  through 
colored  water  in  coarse  glass  bottles,  the  lights  here  were 
scented  tapers,  shaded  by  softly-tinted  globes  :  the  figurines 
of  angels  and  men,  and  all  the  lower  creatures  come  to  the 
Adoration,  were  not  of  cheap,  common  clay  or  wood,  but  of 
costly  wax  and  porcelain  ;  the  canopy  of  the  vault  overhead 
was  of  rich  azure  silk,  and  the  stars,  sparkling  among  its 
veiling  clouds  of  sheer,  fine  tulle,  were  all  of  precious  gems. 
Yet,  rich  as  it  was,  beautiful  as  it  was,  costly  as  it  was,  only 
in  cost  and  finish  did  this  shrine  of  Don  Nepomuceno  differ 
from  the  Xacimientos  built  in  thousands  of  homes  of  the 
abjectly  poor,  where  the  porters,  hucksters,  washerwomen, 
water-carriers,  aye,  beggars  themselves  !  sought  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  responsive  eye  of  the  flesh  to  revive  and  deepen 
in  their  hearts  the  impression  of  the  Divine  Passion.  And, 
remembering  the  humble  origin  and  lowly  surroundings  of 
Him  whose  birth  they  thus  commemorate,  who  shall  say  that 
the  poorer  showing  is  not.  the  nearer  to  His  likeness  ? 

"  But  how  the  Sefior  Mata  must  lavish  money  ! "  said 
Pablo  Melendez,  one  of  the  guests,  to  another,  Josd  Quintana. 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  no  children  for  whom  to  save. 
Yet — stay — do  I  mistake  ?  I  seem  to  remember — is  it  not 
so  that  he  has  a  daughter?" 

"  Hombrc .'  man  !  pray  speak  not  of  that  ! "  cried  Sefior 
Quintana,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  seaport  town,  knowing 
all  about  their  host,  whereas  Melendez  was  from  the  plateau 
up  near  Durango  ;  "it  is  easy,  amigo  mio,  to  see  that  you 
are  a  stranger  here,  and  know  not  whereof  you  speak. 
Valgame  Dios .'  if  Juan  Nepomuceno  had  heard  you  !  Why, 
this  subject  of  his  daughter  is  the  sorest  of  all  topics.  Even 
his  confessor  dares  not  mention  her  to  him  ! " 

"  Virgcn  Santisima  .'  what  an  escape  ! "  ejaculated  Melen- 
dez ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  breach  of  social  tact  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  among  the  Mexican  aristocracy.  "  But,  my  dear 
friend — it  is  a  natural  curiosity — we  will  speak  very  low — 
what,  then,  of  the  daughter?     Is  it  a  question  of  dishonor?" 

"  Of  disgrace  black  enough  in  the  eyes  of  Juan  Nepomu- 
ceno —  yes  !  "  gurgled  fat  Quintana  ;  "  of  dishonor,  no  ! 
Dishonor  runs  not  in  the  blood  of  the  Matas.  The  thing  is 
that  Elenita  married  a  gringo." 

"  Married  an  Amirieano  !  But  how,  then  !  I  fain  would 
marry  to  one  niy  own  Rosita — they  make  excellent  husbands 
for  our  maidens.  Was  this  one  ill-bred — a  pauper?  6r 
mala  genie — a  bai.  lot  ? " 

"No!  no!  N  ithing  oi  that!  He  is  ingeniero — a  civil 
engineer — you  know  how  well  that  profession  succeeds  in 
Mexico  in  these  days.  And  he  has  money  of  his  own,  more- 
over. But  Juan  Ne:  iiceno  hates  all  Americans.  His 
father  and  brothers  fell  in  the  War  of  '46— he  himself 
fought  against  the  stormers  of  Chapultepcc— he  had  just 
been  entered  as  a  cadet  there.  He  will  not  see  that  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war — he  makes  it  a  personal  wrong — Juan 
'Cheno  always  was  terco — pig-headed  !  Well,  when  this 
young  Meestair  I-eencone — a  partido  all  of  the  most  desira- 
ble— asked  for  Elenita,  her  father  raged  like  a  renegron,  a 
black  jaguar  of  the  jungle,  and  covered  the  young  man  with 
insults.  But  Elena  has  of  her  father's  resolution  ;  she  in- 
voked the  law  of  appeal  for  lovers,  and  had  herself  given  in 
care  of  Genera!  Yalle's  family,  pending  investigation  of  the 
character  of  her  pretendiente,  which  proved  beyond  suspicion. 
So,  in  despite  of  her  father's  prejudice,  they  were  married. 
Since  then — it  is  six  years — Juan  Nepomuceno  will  hear  no 
mention  of  Elena  or  of  the  Americans." 

Pablo  Melendez  wagged  his  head  :  "  Qu/  lastima  I  what 
a  pity  ! " 

"Yes,"  went  on  Quintana,  "and  a  pity  for  the  town,  too. 


This  new  company  to  put  in  water-works  would   not  only 

bring  us  water  good  and  cheap,  but  they  would  spend  much 

money  and  employ  some  thousand  peons — think  of  that,  in 

these  hard  times  !     But  our  state  laws  require  for  this  the 

consent  of  lixjefe  Politico,  and  Juan  'Cheno  will  not  give  it, 

I  for  the  impresarios  are  American.     And   he  has  only  just 

I  been  reelected" — this  with  naive  regret  ;  "but  we  must  be 

I  silent ;  the  procession  begins." 

Most  of  the  guests  had  formed  in  double  file,  and,  bearing 
lighted  candles,  they  marched  through  the  rooms  and  cor- 
|  ridors,  singing  chants,  intoning  the  Litany,  and  now  and 
then  pausing  to  ask  for  posada  (lodgings),  in  imitation  of  the 
movements  and  halts  of  the  Holy  Family,  seeking  shelter  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea.  The  uncomfortably  stout  among  the 
matrons  remained  seated,  to  represent  the  posaderos.  Pres- 
ently the  cura  gave  his  blessing,  that  the  march  might  not  be 
prolonged  to  fatigue,  and  so  interfere  with  the  subsequent 
dancing. 

As  the  chosen  one  started  to  lay  the  babe's  image  in  the 
manger,  there  was  a  stir,  whispering,  and  tittering  among  the 
servants  hanging  about  the  court-yard  for  peeps  through  the 
doors.  Then  came  the  clip-clap  of  light  but  decided  little  steps, 
and  a  child  entered  the  sala.  She  looked  about  five  years 
old.  She  carried  herself  with  confidence.  She  was  dressed 
prettily  and  simply.  Her  face  was  very  fair,  and  her  long 
hair  was  light,  but  her  eyes — "Son  ojos  del  pais"  ("They 
are  the  eyes  of  the  country"),  said  they  who  looked  upon 
her. 

As  if  by  instinct,  she  went  straight  to  Don  Juan  Nepomu- 
ceno. 

"Sefior,"  she  said,  very  plainly  and  clearly,  "I  knocked, 
and  your  portero  wished  not  to  let  me  come  in,  but  I  would  i 
And  the  people  in  the  patio — I  made  them  let  me  pass  to 
the  sala — they  were  but  servants,  and  I  knew  their  master 
would  let  me  rest  here — is  it  not  so,  sefior — until  Mamacita 
and  Papacito  come  to  find  me.  I  came  out  of  the  hotel  to 
see  the  toy-sellers,  and  I  lost  me,  and  I  am  very  tired  and 
sleepy." 

"  The  precious  child  ! "  "A  little  seraph!"  "And  she 
has  come  to  seek  posada,  like  the  Santo  Nino  !  "  cried  the 
ladies,  moved  fairly  to  tears  by  the  little  stranger.  Child- 
like, she  swerved  aside,  to  the  waxen  image,  and  touched  it 
gently. 

"  It  is  not — I  thought  it  was  a  real  baby,  but — oh  !  I 
know  !  it  is  the  Holy  Child  !  Why  !  why  !  he  was  tired, 
too,  and  there  was  no  house  for  him.  But" — she  turned 
back  to  Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  with  sweetest  confidence — 
"you  will  take  care  of  ?ne,  for  my  Mamacita — no,  sefior?" 

"  Of  a  truth,  then,  I  will,  mi  alma — my  soul !  "  said  the 
old  caballero ;  by  this  only  he  in  the  room  had  not  seen  that 
the  artless  face  of  the  child  was  a  lovable  replica  of  his  own 
stern  features;  "but,  to  find  thy  parents  —  tell  me  thy 
name  ! " 

"  Oh,  they  will  find  me  !  But  my  name  is  Juana  Nepomu- 
cena  Lincoln  y  Mata"  —  she  added  her  mother's  to  her 
father's  surname  in  real  Spanish  fashion. 

Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  gasped.  "  I  knew  not  there  was 
a  child,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  they  have  given  her  my 
name  !  " 

The  iron-mailed  hand  on  the  great  street-door  clanged  on 
the  buckler  that  was  its  knocker.  A  moment  later  a  voice 
spoke  in  the  patio,  in  excellent  Spanish,  but  with  strong  for- 
eign accent : 

"Oh,  Sefior  Arriaga  !  I  am  glad  you  chance  to  be  in  the 
court — you  will  kindly  bear  my  message,  and  spare  my 
entering  to  intrude  on  Senor  Mata  ?  The  gendarme  on  the 
corner  told  me  he  saw  my  little  daughter  wander  in  here. 
We  came  to  the  port  again  to  take  ship  to-morrow  and  the 
child  slipped  away  from  the  hotel — we  have  twenty  men  out 
searching — my  wife  is  frantic  with  distress  and  dread.  Will 
you  kindly  bring  the  little  one  out  to  me  ?  " 

Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  strode  to  the  sola's  door  :  "  Carlos 
Lincoln,  you  took  my  child  from  me,  and  yours  has  brought 
her  back  again.  Go  quick  and  fetch  your  wife.  Your  little 
girl " — the  old  man  looked  down  fondly  at  the  child  nestled 
in  his  arms — "has  found  her  posada — her  true  and  rightful 
lodging  ! "  Y.  H.  Addis. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1892. 


A  curious  "  industry,"  if  it  can  be  called  such,  has  been 
added  to  street  employments.  James  Payn  says  that  he 
recently  saw  a  little  crowd  in  shrieks  of  laughter  collected 
around  a  man  who  was  apparently  examining  the  contents  of 
a  shop  window.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  double  mirror,  which 
showed  him  every  one  who  passed  behind  him.  On  each  of 
these  persons  he  made  a  criticism,  for  the  benefit  of  his  au- 
dience :  "  There  goes  a  city  clerk,  not  on  a  holiday.  I 
should  say  he  had  just  been  interviewed  by  his  employer." 
"  There  goes  a  tailor,  not,  one  would  think,  accustomed  to 
pedestrian  exercise  ;  but  we  hope  he  won't  cross  his  legs," 
etc.  It  was  rather  personal  :  but  the  objects  of  these  re- 
marks were,  of  course,  unconscious  of  them,  which  greatly 
increased  their  piquancy.  When  this  improvisatore  sent 
round  the  hat — and  he  had  a  child  with  him  to  take  it  round 
— the  collection  seemed  remunerative. 


A  company  has  recently  been  organized  in  London  to  in- 
sure married  people  against  twins  and  triplets.  A  married 
man  expecting  to  become  a  father  must  deposit  twenty -five 
dollars  to  become  a  policy-holder.  In  case  the  policy-holder's 
wife  has  twins,  he  will  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ; 
in  case  she  has  triplets,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. The  company  is  called  the  "  Provident  Bounty  Asso- 
ciation." It  has  issued  a  prospectus  calling  attention  to  its 
conditions  of  issuing  policies,  which  it  says  are  simple  and 
are  intended  to  appeal  especially  to  the  lower  middle  class, 
including  young  bookkeepers,  shop-clerks,  and  small  trades- 


Furnished  flats,  with  pianos  built  into  the  walls,  are  the 
latest.     In  New  York,  of  course. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Three  Kisses. 

The  purest  kiss 

In  the  world  is  this — 
The  kiss  that  a  mother  lays 

On  her  child's  fresh  lips 

As  he  blithely  trips 
To  meet  the  world  and  its  ways. 

The  sweetest  kiss 

Id  the  world  is  this — 
The  first  long  kiss  of  love. 

When  time  is  not, 

And  earth's  forgot. 
And  Eden  drops  from  above. 

The  saddest  kiss 

In  the  world  is  this — 
The  kiss  on  unanswering  clay, 

When  dead  lips  tell 

We  must  sob  farewell 
Till  the  dawn  of  the  judgment  day. 

—Susie  M.  Best  A 

King  Apollo. 
When  my  lady  sleeping  lies, 

Her  sweet  breaths  her  lips  unbar, 
Which,  when  King  Apollo  spies, 
With  dream  footfall  not  to  roar 
The  dear  sleep, 
Through  the  rosy  doors  ajar 
He  with  golden  thoughts  doth  creep. 

—Michael  Field. 

^~ 
An  Answer. 

'  The  gods  have  hated  me,"  one  said, 

"  That  they  send  black-browed  Woe  to  sit 
Beside  my  hearth."     Her  sombre  head 

Woe  raised,  and  answered  :  "  Slow  of  wit 

•  In  sooth  thou  art,  and  dull  of  sight. 

Who  thus  the  eternal  gods  dost  blame. 

To  those  whom  the  gods'  hate  doth  blight 

Is  sent  in  wrath,  not  woe,  but  shame ! " 


Good-Night. 
Good-night !     I  have  to  say  good-night 

To  such  a  host  of  peerless  things ! 
Good-night  unto  that  fragile  hand. 

All  queenly  with  its  weight  of  rings. 
Good-night  to  fond  uplifted  eyes, 

Good-night  to  chestnut  braids  of  hair. 
Good-night  unto  the  perfect  mouth, 
And  all  the  sweetness  nestled  there  \ 
The  snowy  hand  detains  me — then 
I'll  have  to  say  good-night  again. 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  my  love. 

When,  if  I  read  our  stars  aright, 
I  shall  not  linger  by  this  porch 

With  my  adieus.     Till  then,  good-night. 
You  wish  the  lime  were  now  ?    And  I. 

You  do  not  blush  to  wish  it  so  ? 
You  would  have  blushed  yourself  to  death 
To  own  so  much  a  year  ago. 

What !  both  these'  snowy  hands  ?    Ah  !  Lhen, 
I'll  have  to  say  good-night  again. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick. 

Expectation. 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  sun 

Night  slumbers  on  the  sleeping  bars 
Arid  through  its  curtain,  one  by  one, 

Gleam  tender  glances  of  the  stars 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  sun. 

And  so  between  my  love's  lips  lies 

An  untold  message  meant  for  me ; 
Whether  'twill  bring  me  sweet  surprise. 

Or  dole,  or  doubt,  or  Paradise, 
Is  known  alone  to  destiny. 

Yet,  as  I  wait,  a  dream  of  tears 

Between  her  eyelids  and  her  eyes, 
A  mystery  of  mist,  appears. 
That  hints  of  hope  and  flatters  fears ; 

And  on  her  lips  a  burst  of  sighs, 

And  on  her  lids  a  red  that  dies 

To  slumberous  shadows  that  fall  and  rise. 
Till,  as  I  seek  some  sign  to  see. 

Between  her  eyelids  and  her  eyes 
Love  lights  his  lamp  and  laughs  at  me. 

— Francis  Howard  William 


A  Stolen  Visit. 

This  is  her  dainty  room. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  found  their  perfect  bloom  ; 

This  is  her  cozy  chair  ; 
How  oft  her  form  has  nesiled  softly  there  ! 

Here  is  her  gleaming  glass. 
By  which  her  graceful  figure  used  to  pass  ; 

And,  though  she  be  away. 
It  seems  her  smiles  are  there,  and  still  will  stay. 

These  are  her  favorite  books. 
The  pages  longing  for  her  loving  looks. 

Here  is  her  happy  bed. 
The  pillow  where  she  nightly  rests  her  head. 

She  conies — her  step  I   know  : 
Bless  thee,  sweet  room  !     Alas,  that  I  must  go  I 

— George  Birdsej 

The  Way  of  It. 
This  is  the  way  of  it,  wide  world  over : 
One  is  beloved,  and  one  is  the  lover; 
One  gives,  and  the  other1  receives. 
One  lavishes  all  in  a  wild  emotion. 
One  offers  a  smile  for  a  life's  devotion  ; 
One  hopes,  ami  the  other  believes. 
One  lies  awake  in  the  night  to  weep. 
And  the  other  drifts  into  a  sweet  sound  sleep. 

One  soul  is  aflame  with  a  god-like  passion. 
One  plays  with  love  in  an  idler's  fashion  ; 

One  speaks,  and  the  other  hears. 
One  sobs  "  1  love  you/'  and  wet  eyes  show  it, 
And  one  laughs  lightly  and  says.  "  I  know  it," 

With  smiles  for  the  other's  tears. 
One  lives  for  the  other  and  nothing  beside. 
And  the  other  remembers  the  world  is  wide. 

This  is  the  way  of  it,  sad  earth  over: 

The  heart  that  breaks  is  the  heart  of  the  lover. 

And  the  other  learns  to  forget. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  endless  sorrow  ? 
Though  the  sun  goes  down,  it  will  rise  to-morrow. 

And  life  is  not  over  yet. 
Oh  I  I  know  this  truth,  if  I  know  no  other, 
That  Passionate  Love  is  Pain's  own  mother. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Mice* 


December  19,  1892. 
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THE    WOMEN    OF    DUMAS. 

The  Dramatist  Explains  his  Heroines'  Views  of  Marriage. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  an  ardent  admirer  of  Alexander 
Dumas.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  is  a  little  too 
fond  of  preaching.  His  sermons  are  not  of  the  kind  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  from  a  pulpit  ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
dogmatic,  and,  according  to  his  lights,  he  is  a  moralist. 
Whether  or  no  he  has  ever  done  anything  to  improve  public 
morality  is  another  thing.  He  not  only  puts  sermons  in  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  when  his  plays  are  published — 
that  is  to  say,  collected  into  volumes — he  adds  a  homily  in 
the  form  of  a  preface  or  a  notice. 

In  the  last  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  the  preface 
form  is  abandoned  for  the  "notice"  ;  since  "  LEtrangere" 
came  out,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  done  with  prefaces.  Really  the  name  matters  little. 
If  any  one  were  foolish  enough  to  deny  the  talent  and  repu- 
tation of  Dumas  as  a  dramatist,  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
interest  excited  by  these  "notices"  would  give  him  the  lie. 
Yes,  everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dumas  has  its 
importance  ;  and  when  the  "  Chemin  de  Dumas  "  or  "  Route 
de  Thebes,"  whichever  he  chooses  to  call  it — the  piece  on 
which  our  author  is  now  engaged — is  being  rehearsed  at  the 
Francais,  we  shall  know  that  Dumas — in  spite  of  all  the 
new  school  of  dramatists  says  to  the  contrary — is  still  the 
biggest  man  among  them. 

This  new  volume,  which  has  set  every  one  talking  about 
Dumas,  contains  three  plays — "  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad," 
'  Denise,"  and  "  Francillon."  The  first  is  the  best  known, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  the  one  we  re-read 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  plot  is  simply  this :  A 
woman,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  educated  by  a  mother 
of  no  reputation  whatsoever,  and  married  to  a  man  who 
adores  her,  but  who  has  never  succeeded  in  touching  her 
heart,  is  suspected  by  her  husband  of  an  intrigue,  and, 
suffering  under  this  suspicion,  is  on  the  point  of  running 
away  with  her  supposed  lover — partly  out  of  pique  and  a  de- 
sire for  revenge  and  partly  because  she  is  afraid  of  the  pov- 
erty which  her  extravagance  and  thoughtlessness  had  helped  to 
plunge  them  into.  At  the  eleventh  hour  she  is  saved  by  her 
love  for  her  child,  who  clings  to  her  and  begs  her  not  to  go 
away  without  him  ;  the  impatient  lover  thrusts  the  boy 
rudely  away,  when  the  lioness  is  aroused  in  the  woman,  who 
springs  upon  the  aggressor  and  almost  strangles  him.  The 
husband  is  brought  in  at  the  crucial  moment,  the  lover  dis- 
appears, and  all  is  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  title  of  the 
play  is  the  pet  name  of  Lionnette,  who  has  royal  blood  in 
her  veins,  on  her  father's  side,  and  has  inherited  his  pride, 
with  a  dash  of  the  courtisane  from  her  vicious  little  Parisian 
mother.  Doubtless,  we  feel  less  sympathy  with  the  husband- 
Jean  de  Han — than  we  ought,  considering  all ;  but  then  hus- 
bands are  proverbially  uninteresting.  True,  in  this  case,  the 
lover  is  still  less  so.  Nourvady  is  an  utterly  unscrupulous  man. 
He  is  fabulously  rich.  His  love-making  takes  a  practical  turn, 
he  showers  gold  at  the  feet  of  Lionnette — or  rather,  he  settles 
a  million  or  so  of  her  outstanding  bills.  Naturally,  Jean 
believes  that  his  wife  is  in  league  with  Nourvady,  and,  in  the 
second  act,  she  is  surprised  in  the  house  of  the  latter,  having 
gone  thither  for  the  express  purpose  of  upbraiding  him  with 
his  perfidy  in  thus  compromising  her.  Scorned  and  insulted 
by  Jean,  Lionnette  determines  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
Nourvady  (who  thinks  he  has  left  her  no  choice),  though  de- 
spising him  heartily. 

Dumas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  "  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad  " 
in  seven  days — adding,  nights  included  ;  but  has  little  else  to 
tell  us  about  it,  reserving  his  prose  for  a  most  virulent  attack 
on  the  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  which  he  says  is  rife  in  the 
world.  The  fact  is,  he  is  still  sore  with  the  memory  of  the 
unfavorable  manner  in  which  this  play  was  at  first  received. 
He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  audience  came  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  hissing  (and,  indeed,  the  subsequent  success 
it  attained  renders  this  very  probable),  not  the  piece  itself 
but  the  author  of  the  "Question  du  Divorce" — a  pamphlet 
he  had  published  a  short  time  previously. 

In  "Denise,"  Dumas  works  out  a  social  problem  accord- 
ing to  his  lights — much  the  same  problem  that  Hardy  places 
before  his  reader  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  A  young 
girl,  who  has  given  herself  to  a  lover  who  has  proved  worth- 
less, is  courted  by  another — a  man  whom  she  honors  and 
loves.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  her  dis- 
tinct duty  to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  man  who  believes  her  to 
be  an  innocent  woman  ;  but  Denise  is  placed  in  a  terrible 
dilemma.  Femand — her  former  lover — wishes  to  marry 
Marthe  de  Bardauves,  the  sister  of  the  Comte  Andre,  and  it 
is  to  save  Marthe  from  becoming  the  wife  of  one  so  worth- 
less that  Denise  confesses  her  shameful  secret,  thereby  not 
only  reducing  Andre  to  despair  but  also  her  worthy  old 
father — the  soul  of  honor  and  probity.  In  the  end,  Andre, 
conscious  of  the  immense  sacrifice  she  has  made,  marries 
Denise,  to  the  horror  of  the  more  polite  portion  of  the 
audience. 

Many  persons,  says  M.  Dumas,  have  asked  him  if  Andre 
would  never  have  regretted  this  step,  and  if  he  really  would 
have  been  happy  ;  to  which  the  author  answered  senten- 
tiously  :  "Who  never  regrets  what  he  has  done?  If  M.  de 
Bardauves  has  as  grand  a  soul  as  the  woman  he  has  taken 
to  wife,  he  will  regret  nothing  and  be  happy."  One  evening, 
he  says,  a  grand  lady,  in  that  tone  which  is  reckoned  per- 
emptory in  her  world,  accosted  him  with  :  "  Now,  tell  me, 
my  dear  M.  Dumas,  who  are  the  women  who  are  going  to 
receive  this  man  who  marries  the  mistress  of  another  man?" 
To  which  the  playwright  made  this  scathing  rejoinder  :  "  The 
same  women,  madame,  who  received  Peter  the  Great  after 
he  had  married  the  mistress  of  MentschikofT  and  Bonaparte 
after  he  had  become  the  husband  of  the  mistress  of  Barras  !  " 
The  lady — I  was  going  to  say,  princess — is  not  named,  but 
the  choice  of  the  two  examples  is  sufficient  to  make  us  pretty 
sure  of  her  identity. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  Denise,  the  author  is  quite 
aware  that  he  has  made  her  an  exceptional  woman  ;  at  the 


same  time,  he  admits  that  had  it  not  been  for  Marthe,  she 
would  neither  have  told  her  love  nor  her  secret  And  he 
maintains  that  not  three  in  a  hundred  would  do  so  without 
some  powerful  motive.  He  does  not  seem  so  sure  that 
Andre  is  an  exceptional  character,  yet  judging  from  what  was 
said  in  society  when  the  play  was  brought  out,  I  deem  that 
not  three  in  three  thousand  French  gentlemen  would  have 
married  a  girl  after  such  an  avowal. 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  least,"  Dumas  tells  us,  apropos 
of  "  Francillon,"  "  I  occupied  a  seat  in  the  box  of  a  friend 
at  the  opera.  His  wife,  very  handsome,  a  thoroughly  good 
woman,  and  both  witty  and  original,  was  there,  also.  Her 
husband  was  seated  behind  us,  and  he  kept  his  glass  fixed 
in  the  direction  of  an  extremely  pretty  woman,  seated  some 
way  off.  Madame  suddenly  became  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing.  'Stare  at  Mme.  X.  as  much  as  you  like,  make  love 
to  her  if  you  think  fit,5  she  said  to  him  ;  'but  1  have  warned 
you  :  if  ever  I  hear  you  have  a  mistress — this  one  or  another 
— I  shall  take  a  lover.'  Her  husband  retorted  incredulously. 
'  It  depends  on  you,'  she  went  on,  'and  you  may  be  sure  I 
should  confess  immediately.'  My  fair  neighbor  spoke  very 
seriously.  Later  in  the  evening  we  were  left  alone  together, 
then  she  turned  to  me  and  said  :  '  That  is  the  only  means  I 
have  to  keep  him  faithful.  He  is  extremely  jealous  of  me, 
and  he  is  convinced  I  should  do  what  I  say.  But,  in  reality, 
it  is  only  a  vain  threat.'  This  conversation  provided  me  with 
the  original  idea  of  *  Francillon.'  " 

Unlike  the  "  Princesse  de  Bagdad,"  which  took  such  a 
short  time  to  write — though  heaven  knows  how  long  he  car- 
ried the  idea  about  in  his  brain,  "  gestation  long  and  irk- 
some, labor  rapid,"  as  he  describes  it — "  Denise"  was  a  long 
time  before  it  reached  maturity;  "Claudie"  haunted  the 
writer,  and  ten  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
subject,  he  tells  us,  so  afraid  was  he  of  being  suspected  of 
appropriating  George  Sand's  property.  As  for  "  Francillon," 
its  conception  was  due  in  part  to  accident,  and  it  was  finally 
terminated  to  fulfill  an  engagement  made  with  the  director  of 
the  Francais,  who  began  to  clamor  for  the  "  Route  de 
Thebes" — the  famous  five-act  comedy  he  has  been  occupied 
upon  for  so  long.  "  The  further  I  get  with  this  work,  the 
greater  the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend  with  ;  but  I  have 
arrived  at  an  age  when  difficulties  alone  attract."  The  sug- 
gestive conversation  alluded  to  had  born  no  fruit  when  a 
young  dramatist  asked  to  submit  a  manuscript  to  him,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  which  proved  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  shadowy  plot  he  had  laid  by  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes 
of  his  brain.  To  Dumas's  way  of  thinking,  the  subject  was 
treated  too  dramatically  ;  so.  instead  of  merely  touching  up 
the  piece,  he  sat  down  and  rewrote  the  first  act.  This  done, 
he  found  he  had  wandered  very  far  from  the  original  scenario  ; 
so  he  went  to  Gondarax  and  told  him  what  he  had  done, 
offering  to  hand  the  act  over  to  him,  but  the  latter  very 
judiciously  replied  that,  in  that  case,  the  play  would  not  be 
his  at  all,  and  declared  he  preferred  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  what  Dumas  had  written,  and  to  do  the  best  he  could  by 
himself.  After  some  time,  "  Miss  Fanfare,"  for  such  was  its 
name,  was  produced  at  the  Gymnase  with  moderate  success, 
and  then,  when  "La  Route  de  Thebes"  proved  such  a 
tough  job,  he  bethought  him  of  the  act  in  his  desk,  and  set 
to  and  wrote  the  rest. 

It  has  been  argued  among  the  critics  that  Francillon 
should  have  been  made  to  carry  out  her  threat  to  the  bitter 
end,  otherwise  her  character  is  false.  To  this  her  biographer 
answers  :  "  I  wonder  whether  these  gentlemen  would  carry 
out  their  argument  if  their  mother,  sister,  wife,  or  even  their 
mistress  were  concerned.  They  would  be  sure  to  declare 
that  those  they  loved  were  incapable  of  such  baseness  ;  and 
as  the  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  mistresses  of  these  critics 
are  not  the  only  decent  women  in  the  world,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  add  my  heroine  to  the  number."  In  support  of  his 
theory,  the  author  transcribes  a  letter  in  his  possession,  in 
which  the  singer,  Ellevion,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
ladies  of  the  First  Empire,  gives  a  true  and  very  particular 
account  of  an  adventure  that  had  just  befallen  him.  A  great 
lady,  having  surprised  her  husband  in  an  intrigue,  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and  immediately  indited  an 
invitation  to  the  handsome  tenor  for  that  same  evening.  As 
she  was  not  troubled  with  prudery,  she  was  not  content  with 
a  pretense  after  the  manner  of  Francillon  (who,  you  will  re- 
member, brought  a  false  accusation  against  herself),  and 
called  in  her  husband  to  inform  him  of  what  she  had  done 
before  dismissing  her  lover.  The  marquis  forgave  his  wife, 
which  is  more  than  the  modern  De  Riverolles  would  have 
been  guilty*  of  doing — and,  moreover,  let  Ellevion  off  scot- 
free,  whereas  the  husband  of  Francillon  would  have  con- 
sidered that  rather  worse  than  the  offense  itself. 

"  You  have  only  to  read  that  letter  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
Francillon  could  never  have  acted  like  that  unscrupulous 
little  marquise,"  affirms  Dumas.  He  also  tells  us  that  she — 
the  marquise — lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  having  buried  her  husband  years  before.  The 
old  skeptic  wonders  if  she  confessed  her  sin,  and  adds  that 
if  she  did,  the  church  is  truly  an  indulgent  mother  to  its 
children. 

Appended  to  the  volume,  of  which  this  is  a  rapid  survey, 
are  the  reports  of  the  censor  on  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias" 
and  "Diane  de  Lys,"  curious  documents  enough.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  necessary  permission  for  their  repre- 
sentation was  withheld  for  several  months.  "  La  Dame 
aux  Camel^s"  is  described  as  "a  picture  of  society,  in 
which  the  choice  of  the  characters  and  the  crudity  of  the 
coloring  pass  the  limits  of  the  most  advanced  toleration," 
and  "  its  impropriety  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
real  story  of  a  woman  lately  deceased."  This  was  in 
August,  1851.  In  the  following  month  a  fresh  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  censor,  Dumas  having 
revised  his  manuscript  and  taken  out  certain  passages  which 
had  particularly  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  this  authority  on 
theatrical  morality.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ;  it  was  refused 
a  second  time,  and  again  in  October,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  their  giving  in  at  last.  Nowadays,  "  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias"  shocks  no  one's  susceptibilities  here. 

Paris,  November  25,  1892.  Parisina. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

M.  Pasteur  is  an  unlicensed  practitioner  and  has  to  employ 
one  of  the  regulars  to  perform  the  slightest  surgical  operation 
needed  in  his  business. 

Hen*  Krupp  has,  according  to  recent  statistics,  the  highest 
declared  income  in  Germany.  It  is  six  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  marks  per  annum. 

George  W.  Childs  has  a  cabinet  of  after-dinner  coffee- 
cups  in  his  editorial  sanctum,  and  it  is  his  graceful  custom 
to  offer  every  lady  visitor  to  the  office  her  choice  of  this  very 
elegant  china. 

M.  Deibler,  the  retired  executioner,  who  could  find  no 
landlord  willing  to  rent  him  a  house  in  Paris,  has  at  last  a 
settled  abode,  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Paris 
and  the  French  Government. 

Sir  E.  Watkin,  the  railway  magnate,  says  the  most  costly 
piece  of  railway  line  in  the  world  is  that  between  the  Mansion 
House  and  Aldgate  Stations  in  London,  which  required  the 
expenditure  of  close  upon  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  mile. 

Jay  Gould  was  rich  enough  to  give  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  a  gold  dollar,  and  then  have 
left  more  money  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  spend.  The 
idea  of  doing  this,  however,  probably  never  suggested  itself 
seriously  to  Mr.  Gould. 

David  P.  Thompson,  the  new  minister  to  Turkey,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  says  that  he  is  "a  blacksmith  by  trade,  a  sur- 
veyor by  profession,  and  a  banker  by  occupation."  He  has 
served  as  governor  of  Idaho  one  term,  mayor  of  Portland 
three  terms,  and  State  senator  four  years. 

Henri  Rochefort  evinces  his  undying  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  various  ways.  The  most  pronounced  and  public  is 
the  keeping  of  a  standing  notice  in  the  business  office  of  his 
newspaper  which  is  in  substance  this  :  "  No  advertisements 
accepted  from  Germans  under  any  circumstances." 

Mme.  de  Lesseps,  who  ought  to  know,  says  that  her  hus- 
band is  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  He  is,  therefore,  the 
Nestor  of  the  French  Academy,  and  M.  Legouve,  who  has 
been  posing  in  that  character,  will  have  to  step  down.  The 
youngest  member  is  M.  Pierre  Loti,  who  is  forty-three. 

M.  Marinoni,  who  commenced  life  as  a  machinist's  ap- 
prentice, is  now  chief  owner  of  Le  Petit  Journal  of  Paris, 
France,  circulating  nearly  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies  daily,  and  proprietor  of  several  valuable 
patents,  including  the  famous  rotary  printing  machine  that 
bears  his  name. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Munn  has  for  several  years  received  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  act  as  Jay  Gould's  exclusive  physician. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  annual  fee  for  exclusive  attention 
ever  earned  by  an  American  practitioner.  Dr.  Munn  was 
already  a  very  wealthy  man,  having  a  fortune  of  one  million 
dollars  of  his  own.  Besides,  he  had  married  a  lady  who  had 
inherited  something  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

A  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes  is  to  wed  the  heir 
of  the  Due  de  Noailles.  The  bride's  mother  was  left  a 
widow  at  twenty,  her  husband  dying  in  the  war.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  recalls  the  fact  that,  insinuations  having  been 
made  as  to  his  courage,  the  duchesse  had  his  body  exhibited, 
to  show  his  wounds,  in  the  hall  of  the  splendid  family  seat, 
Dampierre,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  where  his 
daughter  is  to  be  married. 

Eugene  Field,  the  Chicago  writer  and  humorist,  is  visiting  in 
Boston,  and  the  Advertiser  of  that  city  prints  this  sketch  of 
him  :  "  Mr.  Field  looks  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty-eight  years  old.  His  face  is  smooth,  and  so  is  much  of 
the  rest  of  his  cranium.  He  looks  the  New  Englander  of  the 
Hosea  Biglow  type,  and  the  only  thing  that  surprises  one 
when  he  owns  up  to  having  been  bom  in  Massachusetts  is 
that  it  was  not  New  Hampshire.  His  frame  is  tall  and 
osseous,  and  his  hands,  complexion,  and  furrowed  facial  sur- 
faces would  do  no  discredit  to  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
genus  horny-handed  labor." 

Dr.  Cornelius  Hertz,  who  has  been  figuring  in  the  Panama 
Canal  scandal  in  Paris,  apparently  as  the  manipulator  of  the 
corruption  fund,  and  who  is  connected  in  some  mysterious 
way  with  the  death  of  Baron  Reinach,  was  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  about  town,  a  member  of  several  clubs,  and  prominent 
as  a  promoter  of  various  more  or  less  brilliant  schemes. 
Among  his  patients  w-as  a  Mr.  Henry,  a  man  of  much  wealth, 
and  after  Dr.  Hertz's  disappearance,  it  was  found  that  Hertz 
had  executed  and  discounted  several  promissory  notes  for 
considerable  sums  which  bore  Mr.  Henry's  indorsement. 
As  the  latter  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  it  was 
supposed  that  Hertz  had  mesmerized — or,  in  more  modern 
parlance,  hypnotized — his  wealthy  client. 

When  Mr.  Gould  came  home  from  his  office,  his  wife  was 
always  awaiting  him.  In  the  country,  if  entertaining  guests, 
Mrs.  Gould  would  disengage  herself  for  this  moment  of 
home-coming.  After  Mrs.  Gould's  death,  her  daughter 
Helen  took  her  place,  and  no  enticement  without  ever  pre- 
vented her  from  welcoming  her  father  on  his  return  home. 
His  womankind  were  kept  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
business.  At  Mrs.  Gould's  death,  her  fortune,  which  was 
considerable,  was  still  invested  as  it  was  left  her  by  her 
father.  Mr.  Gould  abhorred  all  business  dealings  with 
women.  Early  in  his  career  on  the  market,  two  maiden 
aunts  up  in  the  country  sent  him  their  savings — five  hundred 
dollars — to  speculate  for  them  in  stocks.  He  did  so,  and 
lost  it.  The  money  was  strictly  returned  to  them,  and  at  no 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Gould.  But  this  seemed  to  open 
depths  which  might  become  deeper.  He  was  fre. 
treated  afterward  by  women  who  were  near  to 
women  outside,  but  his  dealings  thenceforth 
men. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  19,  1892. 


A     WILD    MIDNIGHT    HUNT. 

How  a  Polish  Husbands  Hounds  Found  Strange  Game  in  the  Snow. 

I  was  returning  home  after  a  prolonged  stay  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, intending  to  linger  on  my  way  and  test  with  mine  own 
ears  certain  among  the  many  dialects  of  Eastern  Europe 
(anent  which  there  is  a  symmetrical  little  cluster  of  philological 
knotty  points  it  is  my  modest  intention  one  day  to  unravel  ; 
however,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there).  On  the  road  from 
Ukraine  to  Hungary,  I  bethought  myself  opportunely  of 
proving  the  once  pressing])-  offered  hospitality  of  the  Baron 
Kossowski. 

He  was  a  tremendous  sportsman.  I  first  came  across  him 
at  McNeil's  place,  in  remote  Ireland.  Now,  being  in 
Bukowina,  within  measurable  distance  of  his  Carpathian 
abode,  and  curious  to  see  a  Polish  lord  at  home,  I  remem- 
bered his  invitation.  It  was  already  of  long  standing,  but  it 
had  been  warm,  born,  in  fact,  of  a  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasm 
which  I  may  as  well  tell  you  about 

It  was  on  the  day  of,  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  on  the  day 
after,  my  arrival,  toward  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  in 
the  smoking-room  at  Rathdrum  ;  our  host  was  peacefully 
snoring  over  his  empty  pipe  and  his  seventh  glass  of  whisky, 
also  empty.  The  rest  of  the  men  had  slunk  off  to  bed. 
The  baron,  who,  all  unknown  to  himself,  had  been  a  subject 
of  most  interesting  observation  to  me  the  whole  evening,  be- 
ing now  practically  alone  with  me,  condescended  to  turn  an 
eye  as  wide  awake  as  a  fox's,  albeit  slightly  blood-shot,  upon 
the  contemptible  white-faced  person  who  had  preferred 
spending  the  raw  hours  over  his  papers,  within  the  radius  of 
a  glorious  fire's  warmth,  to  creeping  slyly  over  treacherous 
quagmires  in  the  pursuit  of  timid  bog  creatures  (snipe-shoot- 
ing had  been  the  order  of  the  day) — the  baron,  I  say,  be- 
came aware  of  my  existence,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  me. 

He  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  much  surprised  could  he 
have  known  that  he  was  already  mapped  out,  craniologically 
and  physiognomically,  catalogued  with  care,  and  neatly  laid 
by  in  his  proper  ethnological  box,  in  my  private  type  museum; 
that,  as  I  had  sat  and  examined  him  from  my  different  coigns 
of  vantage  in  library,  dining,  and  smoking-rooms  that  even- 
ing, not  a  look  of  his,  not  a  gesture  went  fdrth,  but  had  had 
significance  for  me. 

You  (I  had  thought),  with  your  broad  shoulders  and  deep 
chest  ;  your  massive  head  that  should  have  gone  with  a  tall 
stature,  not  with  those  short,  sturdy  limbs  ;  with  your  thick 
red  hair  that  should  have  been  black,  as,  for  that  matter, 
should  your  wide-set  yellow  eyes — you  would  be  a  real  puzzle 
to  one  who  did  not  recognize  in  you  equal  mixtures  of  the 
fair,  stalwart,  and  muscular  Slav  with  the  bilious-sanguine, 
thick-set,  wiry  Turanian.  Your  pedigree  would,  no  doubt, 
bear  me  out ;  there  is  as  much  of  the  Magyar  as  of  the  Pole 
in  your  anatomy.  Athlete,  and  yet  a  tangle  of  nerves  ;  a 
feiocious  brute  at  bottom,  I  dare  say,  for  your  broad  forehead 
inclines  to  flatness  ;  under  your  bristling  beard  your  jaw 
must  protrude,  and  the  base  of  your  skull  is  enormously 
thick.  And,  with  all  that,  capable  of  ideal  transports  ;  when 
that  girl  played  and  sang  to-night,  I  saw  the  swelling  of  your 
eyelid  veins,  and  how  that  small,  tenacious,  claw-like  hand  of 
yours  twitched.  You  would  be  a  fine  leader  of  men  ;  but 
God  help  the  wretches  in  your  power ! 

So  had  I  mused  upon  him.  Yet  1  confess  that  when  we 
came  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  even  I  was  not  proof 
against  the  singular  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  his  unac- 
countable personal  charm. 

Our  conversation  soon  grew  interesting,  to  me  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  evidently  to  him,  also.  A  few  general  words 
led  to  interchange  of  remarks  upon  the  country  we  were 
both  visitors  in,  and  so  to  national  characteristics — Pole  and 
Irishman,  be  it  remarked,  have  not  a  few  in  common,  both  in 
their  nature  and  history.  An  observation  which  he  made — 
not  without  a  certain  flash  in  his  light  eyes  and  a  transient 
uncovering  of  the  teeth — on  the  Irish  type  of  female  beauty, 
suddenly  suggested  to  me  a  stanza  of  an  ancient  Polish 
ballad,  very  full  of  milk  and  blood  imager)',  of  alternating 
ferocity  and  voluptuousness.  This  I  quoted  to  the  astounded 
foreigner  in  the  vernacular,  and  this  it  was  that  metamor- 
phosed his  mere  perfection  of  civility  into  sudden  warmth, 
and,  in  fact,  procured  me  the  invitation  in  question. 

When  I  left  Rathdrum,  the  baron's  last  words  to  me  were 
that  if  I  ever  thought  of  visiting  his  country  otherwise  than 
in  books,  he  held  me  bound  to  make  Yany,  his  Galician  seat, 
my  head-quarters  of  study. 

Therefore,  from  Czernowiez,  where  I  stopped,  I  wrote,  re- 
ceived in  due  time  a  few  lines  of  prettily  worded  reply,  and 
ultimately  entered  my  sled  in  the  nearest  town  to,  yet  at  a 
most  forbidding  distance  from,  Yany,  and  started  upon  my 
journey  thither. 

On  the  afternoon  of  my  second  day's  drive,  the  snow, 
which  had  till  then  fallen  fine  and  continuous,  ceased,  and 
my  Jehu,  suddenly  interrupting  himself  in  the  midst  of 
some  exciting  wolf  story  quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  of 
year  and  the  wild  surroundings,  pointed  to  a  distant  spot 
against  the  gray  sky  to  the  north-west,  between  two  wood- 
covered  folds  of  ground,  the  first  eastern  spurs  of  the  great 
Carpathian  chain. 

"  There  is  Yany,"  said  he. 

I  looked  at  my  far-off  goal  with  interest.  As  wc  drew 
nearer,  the  sinking  sun,  just  dipping  behind  the  hills,  tinged 
the  now  distant  frontage  with  a  cold,  copper-like  gleam,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  minute  ;  the  next,  the  building  became 
nothing  more  to  the  eye  than  a  black  irregular  silhouette 
against  the  crimson  sky. 

Before  wc  entered  the  steep  avenue  of  poplars  the  early 
winter  darkness  was  upon  us,  rendered  all  the  more  depress- 
ing by  gray  mists  which  gave  a  ghostly  aspect  to  such  ob- 
jeO  as  the  sheen  of  the  snow  rendered  visible.     Once  or 
e  there  were  feeble   flashes  of  light  looming  in  iridescent 
is  as  we  passed  little  clusters  of  cottages,  but  for  which  I 
lid  have  been  induced  to  fancy  that  the  great  Hof  stood 
in    the    wilderness,    such    was   the    deathly    stillness 


around.  But  even  as  the  tall,  square  building  rose  before  us 
above  the  vapor,  yellow-lighted  in  various  stories  and  mighty 
in  height  and  breadth,  there  broke  upon  my  ear  a  deep- 
mouthed,  menacing  bay,  which  gave  at  once  almost  alarming 
reality  to  the  eerie  surroundings. 

"His  lordship's  boar  and  wolf-hounds,"  quoth  my 
charioteer,  calmly,  unmindful  of  the  hideous  concert  of 
barks  and  howls  which  ensued  as  he  skillfully  turned  his 
horses  through  the  narrow  gateway  and  flogged  the  tired 
beasts  into  a  sort  of  shambling  canter  that  we  might  land 
with  glory  before  the  house  door — a  weakness  common,  I 
believe,  to  drivers  of  all  nations. 

I  alighted  in  the  court  of  honor,  and  while  awaiting  an 
answer  to  my  tug  at  the  bell,  stood,  broken  with  fatigue,  de- 
pressed, chilled,  and  aching,  questioning  the  wisdom  of  my 
proceedings  and  the  amount  of  comfort,  physical  and  moral, 
that  was  likely  to  await  me  in  a  tete-a-tete  visit  with  a  well- 
mannered  savage  in  his  own  home. 

The  unkempt  tribe  of  stable  retainers  who  began  to  gather 
round  me  and  my  rough  vehicle  in  the  gloom,  with  their  evil- 
smelling  sheep-skins  and  their  resigned,  battered  visages, 
were  not  calculated  to  reassure  me.  Yet  when  the  door 
opened  there  stood  a  smart  chasseur  and  a  solemn  major- 
domo,  and  there  was  displayed  a  spreading  vista  of  warm, 
deep-colored  halls,  with  here  a  statue  and  there  a  stuffed 
bear,  and,  underfoot,  pile  carpets  strewn  with  rarest  skins. 

Marveling,  yet  comforted  withal,  I  followed  the  solemn 
butler,  who  received  me  with  the  deference  due  to  an  ex- 
pected guest,  and  expressed  the  master's  regret  for  his  en- 
forced absence  till  dinner-time.  I  traversed  vast  rooms,  each 
more  sumptuous  than  the  last,  feeling  the  strangeness  of  the 
contrast  between  the  outer  desolation  and  this  sybaritic  ex- 
cess of  luxury  grow  ever  more  strongly  upon  me  ;  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  picture-gallery  where  peculiar  yet  admirably 
executed  latter-day  French  pictures  hung  side  by  side  with 
ferocious  boar  hunts  of  Snyders  and  such  kin  ;  and  at  length 
was  ushered  into  a  most  cheerful  room,  modern  to  excess  in 
its  comfortable  promise,  where,  in  addition  to  the  tall  stove 
necessary  for  warmth,  there  burned  on  an  open  hearth  a 
vastly  pleasant  fire  of  resinous  logs,  and  where,  on  a  low 
table,  awaited  me  a  dainty  service  of  fragrant  Russian  tea. 

My  impression  of  utter  novelty  seemed  somehow  enhanced 
by  this  unexpected  refinement  in  the  heart  of  the  solitudes 
and  in  such  a  rugged  shell,  and  yet,  when  1  came  to  reflect, 
it  was  only  characteristic  of  my  cosmopolitan  host.  But  an- 
other surprise  was  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  had  recovered  bodily  rest  and  mental  equilibrium 
in  my  downy  arm-chair  before  the  roaring  logs,  and  during 
the  delicious  absorption  of  my  second  glass  of  tea,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  French  valet,  evidently  the  baron's  own 
man,  then  deftly  unpacking  my  portmanteau,  who,  unless  my 
practiced  eye  deceived  me,  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to 
entertain  me  with  agreeable  conversation  the  while. 

"  Your  master  is  out,  then,"  quoth  I,  knowing  that  the 
most  trivial  remark  would  suffice  to  start  him. 

True,  monseigneur  was  out  ;  he  was  desolated,  in  despair 
(this  with  the  national  amiable  and  imaginative  instinct),  but 
it  was  doubtless  important  business.  M.  le  Baron  had  the 
visit  of  his  factor  during  the  midday  meal ;  had  left  the  table 
hurriedly,  and  had  not  been  seen  since.  Mme.  la  Baronne 
had  been  a  little  suffering,  but  she  would  receive  monsieur. 

"Madame!"  exclaimed  I,  astounded.  "Is  your  mas- 
ter then  married?  since  when?" — visions  of  a  fair  Tar- 
tar, fit  mate  for  my  baron,  immediately  springing  somewhat 
alluringly  before  my  mental  vision.  But  the  answer  dis- 
pelled the  pleasing  fancy. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  man,  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  ex- 
pression. "  Yes,  monseigneur  is  married.  Did  monsieur 
not  know  ?  And  yet  it  was  from  England  that  monseigneur 
brought  back  his  wife." 

"  An  Englishwoman  !  " 

My  first  thought  was  one  of  pity — an  Englishwoman  alone 
in  this  wilderness,  two  days'  drive  from  even  a  railway 
station — and  at  the  mercy  of  Kossowski  !  But  the  next 
minute  I  reversed  my  judgment.  Probably  she  adored  her 
rufous  lord,  took  his  veneer  of  courtesy — a  veneer  of  the 
most  exquisite  polish,  I  grant  you,  but  perilously  thin — for 
the  very  perfection  of  chivalry  :  or,  perchance,  it  was  his 
inner  savageness  itself  that  charmed  her  ;  the  most  refined 
women  often  amaze  one  by  the  fascination  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  brute  in  the  opposite  sex  seems  to  have 
for  them.      I  was  anxious  to  hear  more. 

"  Is  it  not  dull  for  the  lady  here  at  this  time  of  year?" 

The  valet  raised  his  shoulders  with  a  gesture  of  despair 
that  was  almost  passionate. 

"  Dull !  Ah,  monsieur  could  not  conceive  to  himself  the 
dullness  of  it.  That  poor  Mme.  la  Baronne  !  not  even  a 
little  child  to  keep  her  company  on  the  long,  long  days  when 
there  was  nothing  but  snow  in  the  heaven  and  on  the  earth, 
and  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  dogs  to  cheer  her.  At 
the  beginning,  indeed,  it  had  been  different ;  when  the 
master  first  brought  home  his  bride,  the  house  was  gay 
enough.  It  was  all  redecorated  and  refurnished  to  receive 
her  (monsieur  should  have  seen  it  before — a  mere  rendezvous 
de  ckasse — for  the  matter  of  that  so  are  all  the  country- 
houses  in  these  parts).  Ah  \  that  was  a  good  time  !  There 
were  visits  month  after  month,  parties,  sleighing,  dancing, 
trips  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Vienna  ;  but  this  year  it 
seemed  that  they  were  to  have  nothing  but  boars  and  wolves 
— how  madame  could  stand  it — well,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
speak."  And  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  delicately  inserted 
my  white  tie  round  my  collar,  and,  with  a  flourish,  twisted  it 
into  an  irreproachable  bow  beneath  my  chin. 

I  did  not  think  it  right  to  cross-examine  the  willing  talker 
any  further,  especially  as,  despite  his  asseveration,  there 
were  evidently  volumes  he  still  wished  to  pour  forth  ;  but 
I  confess  that,  as  I  made  my  way  slowly  out  of  my  room 
along  the  noiseless  length  of  passage,  I  was  conscious  of  an 
unwonted,  not  to  say  vulgar,  curiosity  concerning  the 
woman  who  had  captivated  such  a  man  as  the  Baron 
Kossowski. 

In  a  fit  of  speculative  abstraction  I  must  have  taken 
the  wrong  turning,  for  I   presently  found   myself  in  a  long 


and  narrow  passage  I  did  not  remember.  I  was  retracini_ 
my  steps  when  there  came  the  sound  of  rapid  footfalls 
upon  stone  flags  ;  a  little  door  flew  open  in  the  wall  close  to 
me,  and  a  small,  thick-set  man,  huddled  in  the  rough  sheep- 
skin of  the  Galician  peasant,  with  a  mangy  fur  cap  on  his 
head,  nearly  ran  headlong  into  my  arms.  I  was  about  con- 
descendingly to  interpellate  him  in  my  best  Polish,  when  I 
caught  the  gleam  of  an  angry  yellow  eye  and  noted  ■  the 
bristle  of  a  red  beard — Kossowski ! 

Amazed,  I  fell  back  a  step  in  silence  :  with  a  growl  like 
an  uncouth  animal  disturbed,  he  drew  his  filthy  cap  over  his 
brow  with  a  savage  gesture,  and  pursued  his  way  down  the 
corridor  at  a  sort  of  wild-boar  trot. 

The  first  meeting  between  host  and  guest  was  so  odd,  so 
incongruous,  that  it  afforded  me  plenty  of  food  for  a  fresh 
line  of  conjecture  as  I  traced  my  way  back  to  the  picture- 
gallery  and  thence  successfully  to  the  drawing-room,  which, 
as  the  door  was  ajar,  I  could  not  this  time  mistake. 

It  was  large  and  lofty  and  dimly  lit  by  shaded  lamps. 
Through  the  rosy  gloom  I  could  at  first  only  just  make  out 
a  slender  figure  by  the  hearth  ;  but  as  I  advanced  this  was 
resolved  into  a  singularly  graceful  woman,  in  a  clinging  fur- 
trimmed  velvet  gown,  who,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
high  mantel-piece,  the  other  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side, 
stood  gazing  down  at  the  crumbling  wood-fire  as  if  in  a 
dream. 

My  friends  are  kind  enough  to  say  I  have  a  cat-like 
tread ;  I  know  not  how  that  may  be  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
carpet  I  was  walking  upon  was  thick  enough  to  smother  a 
heavier  footfall.  Not  until  I  was  quite  close  to  her  did  my 
hostess  become  aware  of  my  presence.  Then  she  started 
violently  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  me  with  dilating 
eyes.  Evidently  a  nervous  creature — I  saw  the  pulse  in  her 
throat,  strained  by  her  attitude,  flutter  like  a  terrified  bird. 

The  next  instant  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  with 
sweet  English  words  of  welcome,  and  the  face,  which  I  had 
been  comparing  in  my  mind  to  that  of  Guido's  Cenci,  be- 
came transformed  by  the  arch  and  exquisite  smile  of  a 
Greuse.  For  more  than  two  years  I  had  had  no  intercourse 
with  any  of  my  nationality.  I  could  conceive  the  sound  of 
his  native  tongue  under  such  circumstances  moving  a  man  in 
a  curious,  unexpected  fashion. 

I  babbled  some  commonplace  reply,  after  which  there  was 
silence  while  we  stood  opposite  each  other,  she  looking  at  me 
expectantly.  At  length,  with  a  sigh  checked  by  a  smile  and 
an  overtone  of  sadness  in  a  voice  that  yet  tried  to  be 
sprightly  : 

"Am  I  then  so  changed,  Mr.  Marshfield?"  she  asked. 
And  all  at  once  I  knew  her — the  girl  whose  nightingale  voice 
had  redeemed  the  desolation  of  the  evenings  at  Rathdrum, 
whose  sunny  beauty  had  seemed — even  to  my  celebrated 
cold-blooded  asceticism — worthy  to  haunt  a  man's  dreams. 
Yes,  there  was  the  subtle  curve  of  waist,  the  warm  line  of, 
throat,  the  dainty  foot,  the  slender  tip-tilted  fingers — witty 
fingers,  as  I  had  classified  them — which  I  now  shook  like  a 
true  Briton,  instead  of  availing  myself  of  the  privilege 
the  country  gave  me,  and  kissing  her  slender  wrist 

But  she  was  changed,  and  I  told  her  so  with  unconven- 
tional frankness,  studying  her  closely  as  I  spoke. 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  gravely,  "that  this  place  does  not 
agree  with  you." 

She  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  red-brown  hair.  Then 
she  answered,  coldly,  that  I  was  wrong  ;  that  she  was  in 
excellent  health  ;  but  that  she  could  not  expect,  any  more 
than  other  people,  to  preserve  perennial  youth  (I  rapidly 
calculated  she  might  be  two-and-twenty),  though,  indeed, 
with  a  little  forced  laugh,  it  was  scarcely  flattering  to  hear 
one  had  altered  out  of  all  recognition.  Then,  without  allow- 
ing me  time  to  reply,  she  plunged  into  a  general  topic  of 
conversation  which,  as  I  should  have  been  obtuse,  indeed, 
not  to  take  the  hint,  I  did  my  best  to  keep  up. 

But  while  she  talked  of  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  of  her  dis- 
tant neighbors  and  last  year's  visitors,  it  was  evident  that  her 
mind  was  elsewhere,  her  eye  wandered,  she  lost  the  thread 
of  her  discourse,  answered  me  at  random,  and  smiled  her 
piteous  smile  incongruously.  However  lonely  she  might  be 
in  her  solitary  splendor,  the  company  of  a  countryman  was 
evidently  no  such  welcome  diversion. 

After  a  little  while  she  seemed  to  feel  herself  that  she  was 
lacking  in  cordiality,  and,  bringing  her  absent  gaze  to  bear 
upon  me,  with  a  puzzled,  strained  look  : 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  dull,"  she  said  ;  "  my  husband 
is  so  wrapped  up  this  winter  in  his  country  life  and  his  sport ; 
you  are  the  first  visitor  we  have  had.  There  is  nothing  but 
guns  and  horses  here,  and  you  do  not  care  for  these  things." 

The  door  creaked  behind  us,  and  the  baron  entered,  in 
faultless  evening-dress.  Before  she  turned  toward  him,  I 
was  sharp  enough  to  catch  again  the  unleaping  of  a  quick 
dread  in  her  eyes — not  even  so  much  dread,  perhaps,  I 
thought  afterward,  as  horror — the  horror  we  notice  in  some 
animals  at  the  nearing  of  a  beast  of  prey.  It  was  gone  in  a 
second,  and  she  was  smiling  ;  but  it  was  a  revelation. 

Perhaps  he  beat  her  in  Russian  fashion,  and  she,  as  an 
Englishwoman,  was  narrow-minded  enough  to  resent  this,  or, 
perhaps,  merely  I  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  during  a 
matrimonial  misunderstanding. 

The  baron  would  not  give  me  leisure  to  reflect,  he  was  so 
very  effusive  in  his  greeting — not  a  hint  of-  our  previous 
meeting — unlike  my  hostess,  all  in  all  to  me,  eager  to  listen, 
to  reply,  almost  affectionate,  full  of  references  to  old  times 
and  genial  allusions.  No  doubt,  when  he  chose,  he  could  be 
the  most  charming  of  men  ;  there  were  moments  when,  look- 
ing at  him,  in  his  correct  attire,  hearkening  to  his  cultured 
voice,  marking  his  quiet  smile  and  restrained  gesture,  the 
almost  exaggerated  politeness  of  his  manner  to  his  wife, 
whose  fingers  he  had  kissed  with  pretty,  old-fashioned  gi  * 
lantry  upon  his  entrance,  I  asked  myself  could  that  encountei 
in  the  passage  have  been  a  dream  ?  could  that  savage  in  th< 
sheep-skin  be  my  courteous  entertainer? 

"Just  as  I  came  in,  did  I  hear  my  wife  say  there  was 
nothing  for  you  to  do  in  this  place?"  he  said  presently  to 
me.     Then  turning  to  her  : 

"You  do  not  seem  to  know   Mr.  Marshfield.     Wherever 
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he  can  open  his  eyes,  there  is  for  him  something  to  see  which 
might  not  interest  other  men.  He  will  find  things  in  my 
library,  for  instance,  which  I  have  no  notion  of.  He  will 
discover  objects  for  scientific  observation  in  all  the  members 
of  my  household,  not  only  in  the  good-looking  maids,  though 
he  could  tell  their  points  as  I  could  those  of  a  horse.  We 
have  maidens  here  of  several  distinct  races,  Marshfield  ;  we 
have  also  witches,  and  Jew  leeches,  and  holy-daft  people.  In 
any  case,  Yany,  with  all  its  dependencies,  material,  male  and 
female,  are  at  your  disposal  for  what  you  can  make  out  of 
them. 

"  It  is  good,"  he  went  on  gayly,  "that  you  should  happen 
to  have  this  happy  disposition,  for  I  fear  that,  no  later  than 
to-morrow,  I  may  have  to  absent  myself  from  home.  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  more  news  of  wolves — they  menace  to 
be  a  greater  pest  than  usual  this  winter  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
drive  them  on  quite  a  new  plan,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me 
if  I  don't  exterminate  them.  Well  for  you,  by  the  way, 
Marshfield,  that  you  did  not  come  within  their  scent  to-day." 
Then,  musingly  :  "  I  should  not  give  much  for  the  life 
of  a  traveler  who   happened   to   wander   in  these  parts  just 

now "     Here   he  interrupted   himself  hastily,  and  went 

over  to  his  wife,  who  had  sunk  back  on  her  chair,  livid,  seem.- 
tngly  on  the  point  of  swooning. 

His  gaze  was  devouring  ;  so  might  a  man  look  at  the 
woman  he  adored  in  his  anxiety. 

"What — faint,  Violet — alarmed?"  His  voice  was  sub- 
dued, yet  there  was  an  unmistakable  thrill  of  emotion  in  it. 

"Pshaw!"  thought  I  to  myself,  "the  man  is  a  model 
husband." 

She  clenched  her  hands,  and,  by  sheer  force  of  will, 
seemed  to  pull  herself  together.  These  nervous  women 
have  often  an  unexpected  fund  of  strength. 

"Come,  that  is  well,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  flickering 
smile  ;  "  Mr.  Marshfield  will  think  you  but  badly  accli- 
matized to  Poland  if  a  little  wolf  scare  can  upset  you.  My 
dear  wife  is  so  soft-hearted,"  he  went  on  to  me,  "that  she 
is  capable  of  making  herself  quite  ill  over  the  sad  fate  that 
might  have,  but  has  not,  overcome  you.  Or,  perhaps,"  he 
added,  in  a  still  gentler  voice,  "her  fear  is  that  I  may  expose 
myself  to  danger  for  the  public  weal." 

She  turned  her  head  away,  but  I  saw  her  set  her  teeth  as 
if  to  choke  a  sob.  The  baron  chuckled  in  his  throat,  and 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  the  pleasant  thought. 

At  this  moment  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  and 
supper  was  announced.  1  offered  my  arm,  she  rose  and 
took  it  in  silence.  This  silence  she  maintained  during  the 
first  part  of  the  meal,  despite  her  husband's  brilliant  conver- 
sation and  almost  uproarious  spirits.  But,  by  and  bye,  a 
bright  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and  lustre  to  her  eyes. 
I  suppose  you  will  think  me  horribly  unpoetical  if  I  add 
that  she  drank  several  glasses  of  champagne  one  after  the 
other,  a  fact  which,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  change. 

At  any  rate,  she  spoke,  and  laughed,  and  looked  lovely, 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  baron  could  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  off  her.  But,  whether  it  was  her  wifely  anxiety  or  not, 
it  was  evident  her  mind  was  not  at  ease  through  it  all,  and  I 
fancied  that  her  brightness  was  feverish,  her  merriment 
slightly  hysterical. 

After  supper — an  exquisite  one  it  was — we  adjourned  to- 
gether, in  foreign  fashion,  to  the  drawing-room  ;  the  baron 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and,  somewhat  with  the  air  of  a 
pasha,  demanded  music.  He  was  flushed  ;  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  were  swollen  and  stood  out  like  cords.  The  wine 
drunk  at  the  table  was  potent — even  through  my  phlegmatic 
frame  it  ran  hotly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  then  docilely  sat  down  to 
the  piano.  That  she  could  sing  I  have  already  made  clear  ; 
how  she  could  sing,  with  what  pathos,  passion,  as  well  as 
perfect  art,  I  had  never  so  fully  realized  before. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  she  remained  for  awhile,  with 
eyes  lost  in  distance,  very  still,  save  for  her  quick  breathing. 
It  was  clear  she  was  moved  by  the  music  ;  indeed,  she  must 
have  thrown  her  whole  soul  into  it. 

At  first  we,  the  audience,  paid  her  the  rare  compliment  of 
silence.     Then  the  baron  broke  forth  into  loud  applause. 

lt  Brava  !  brava  !  that  was  really  said  con  amove.  A  de- 
licious love-song — delicious — but  French  !  You  must  sing 
one  of  our  Slav  melodies  for  Marshfield  before  you  allow  us 
to  go  and  smoke." 

She  started  from  her  reverie  with  a  flush,  and,  after  a 
pause,  struck  slowly  a  few  simple  chords,  then  began  one  of 
those  strangely  sweet,  yet  intensely  pathetic  Russian  airs, 
which  give  one  a  curious  revelation  of  the  profound,  endless 
melancholy  lurking  in  the  national  mind. 

[( What  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  asked  the  baron  of  me,  when 
it  had  ceased. 

[t  What  I  have  always  thought  of  such  music — it  is  that  of 
a  hopeless  people — poetical,  crushed,  and  resigned." 

He  gave  a  loud  laugh.  "  Hear  the  analyst,  the  psycho- 
logue  !  Why,  man,  it  is  a  love-song  !  Is  it  possible  that 
we,  uncivilized,  are  truer  realists  than  our  hypercultured 
Western  neighbors  ?  Have  we  gone  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  our  simple  way?" 

The  baroness  got  up  abruptly.  She  looked  white  and 
spent  ;  there  were  bistre  circles  round  her  eyes. 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said,  with  dry  lips;  "you  will  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Marshfield,  I  must  really  go  to  bed." 

"  Go  to  bed  ;  go  to  bed,"  cried  her  husband,  gayly.  Then, 
quoting  in  Russian  from  the  song  she  had  just  sung : 
"Sleep  my  little  soft,  white  dove,  my  little  innocent,  tender 
Jamb  ! " 

She  hurried  from  the  room.  The  baron  laughed  again, 
and,  taking  me  familiarly  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  his  own  set 
of  apartments  for  the  promised  smoke.  He  ensconced  me 
in  an  arm-chair,  placed  cigars  of  every  description  and  a 
Turkish  pipe  ready  to  my  hand  and  a  little  table,  on  which 
stood  cut-glass  flasks  and  beakers  in  tempting  array. 

After  I  had  selected  my  cigar  with  some  precautions,  I 
glanced  at  him  over  a  careless  remark,  and  was  startled  to 
see  a  sudden  alteration  in  his  whole  look  and  attitude. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  Marshfield,"  he  said,  as  he  caught 
my  eye,  speaking  with  spasmodic  politeness.     "  It  is  more 


than  probable  that  I  shall  have  to  set  out  upon  this  chase  I 
spoke  of  to-night,  and  I  must  now  go  and  change  my  clothes 
that  I  may  be  ready  to  start  at  any  moment  ;  this  is  the  hour 
when  it  is  most  likely  these  hell  beasts  are  to  be  got  at.  .  .  . 
You  have  all  you  want,  I  hope,"  interrupting  an  outbreak  of 
ferocity  by  an  effort  after  his  former  courtesy. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  man  of  the  world  struggling 
with  the  primitive  man. 

"  But,  baron,"  said  I,  *'  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  fun  of  stick- 
ing at  home  like  this.  You  know  my  passion  for  witnessing 
everything  new,  strange,  and  outlandish.  You  will  surely 
not  refuse  me  such  an  opportunity  for  observation  as  a  mid- 
night wolf-raid.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  be  in  the  way,  if 
you  will  take  me  with  you." 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  some  difficulty  in  realizing 
the  drift  of  my  words,  he  was  so  engrossed  by  some  inner 
thought  ;  but  as  1  repeated  them,  he  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
each  in  nation. 

"By  heaven,  I  like  your  spirit!"  he  exclaimed,  clapping 
me  strongly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Of  course  you  shall  come. 
You  shall."  he  repeated,  "and  I  promise  you  a  sight,  a  hunt 
such  as  you  never  heard  or  dreamed  of ;  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  them  in  England  the  sort  of  thing  we  can  do  here  in  that 
line.  Such  wolves  are  rare  quarry,"  he  added,  looking  slyly 
at  me,  "and  I  have  a  new  plan  for  getting  at  them." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  there  rose  in  the  stillness 
the  unearthly  howlings  of  the  baron's  hounds,  a  cheerful 
sound,  which  only  their  owner's  somewhat  loud  converse  of 
the  evening  had  kept  from  becoming  excessively  obtru- 
sive. 

"  Hark  at  them — the  beauties  !  "  cried  he,  showing  his 
short,  strong  teeth,  pointed  like  a  dog's,  in  a  wide  grin  of  an- 
ticipative  delight;  "they  have  been  kept  on  pretty  short 
commons,  poor  things.  They  are  hungry.  By  the  way, 
Marshfield,  you  can  sit  tight  on  a  horse,  I  trust?  If  you 
were  to  roll  off,  you  know,  these  splendid  fellows,  they  would 
chop  you  up  in  a  second — they  would  chop  you  up,"  he  re- 
peated, unctuously ;  "  snap,  crunch,  gobble,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  you  !" 

"  If  I  could  not  ride  a  decent  horse  without  being  thrown," 
I  retorted,  a  little  stung  by  his  manner,  "after  my  recent 
three  months'  torture  with  the  Guard  Cossacks,  I  should,  in- 
deed, be  a  hopeless  subject.  Do  not  think  of  frightening 
me  from  the  exploit,  but  say,  frankly,  if  my  company  would 
be  displeasing." 

"  Tut !  "  he  said,  waving  his  hand  impatiently  ;  "  it  is  your 
affair.  I  have  warned  you.  Go  and  get  ready,  if  you  want 
to  come.     Time  presses." 

I  was  determined  to  be  of  the  fray  ;  my  blood  was  up.  I 
have  hinted  that  the  baron's  Tokay  had  stirred  it. 

I  went  to  my  room  and  hurriedly  donned  clothes  more 
suitable  for  rough  night-work.  My  last  care  was  to  slip  into 
my  pockets  a  brace  of  double-barreled  pistols,  which  formed 
part  of  my  traveling  kit. 

When  I  returned,  I  found  the  baron  already  booted  and 
spurred,  this  without  metaphor.  He  was  stretched  full  length 
on  the  divan,  and  did  not  speak  as  I  came  in,  nor  even  look 
at  me.  Chewing  an  unlit  cigar,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceil- 
ing, he  was  evidently  following  some  absorbing  train  of 
ideas. 

The  silence  was  profound  ;  much  time  went  by  ;  it  grew 
oppressive  ;  at  length,  wearied  out,  I  fell,  over  my  chibouque, 
into  a  doze,  filled  with  puzzling  visions,  out  of  which  I  was 
awakened  with  a  start.  My  companion  had  sprung  up,  very 
lightly,  to  his  feet ;  in  his  throat  was  an  odd,  half-suppressed 
cos  grewsome  to  hear.  He  stood  on  tiptoe,  his  eyes  fixed, 
as  though  looking  through  the  wall,  and  I  distinctly  saw  his 
ears  point  in  the  intensity  of  his  listening. 

After  a  moment,  with  hasty,  noiseless  energy,  and  without 
the  slightest  ceremony,  he  blew  the  lamps  out,  drew  back  the 
heavy  curtains,  and  threw  the  tall  window  wide  open. 

A  rush  of  icy  air  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon — 
gibbous,  I  remember,  in  her  third  quarter — filled  the  room. 
Outside  the  mist  had  condensed,  and  the  view  was  unre- 
stricted over  the  white  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  baron  stood  motionless  in  the  open  window,  callous 
to  the  cold,  in  which,  after  a  minute,  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
teeth  from  chattering,  his  head  bent  forward,  still  listening. 
I  listened,  too,  with  all  my  ears,  but  could  not  catch  a 
sound  ;  indeed,  the  silence  over  the  great  expanse  of  snow 
might  have  been  called  awful  ;  even  the  dogs  were  mute. 

Presently,  far,  far  away,  came  the  faint  tinkle  of  bells — so 
faint  at  first  that  I  thought  it  was  but  fancy,  and  then  dis- 
tincter.  It  was  even  more  eerie  than  the  silence,  I  thought, 
though  I  knew  it  could  come  but  from  some  passing  sleigh. 
All  at  once  that  ceased,  and  again  my  duller  senses  could 
perceive  nothing,  though  I  saw  by  my  host's  craning  neck  that 
he  was  more  on  the  alert  than  ever.  But  at  last,  I,  too, 
heard  once  more,  as  it  were,  the  tread  of  horses,  muffled  by 
the  snow,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  jingling  of  bells,  inter- 
mittent and  dull,  yet  drawing  nearer.  And  then,  in  the  inner 
silence  of  the  great  house,  it  seemed  to  me  I  caught  the 
noise  of  closing  doors.  But  here  the  hounds,  as  if  suddenly 
becoming  alive  to  some  disturbance,  raised  the  same  fear- 
some concert  of  yells  and  barks  with  which  they  had  greeted 
my  arrival,  and  listening  became  useless. 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet.  My  host,  turning  from  the  window, 
seized  my  shoulder  with  a  fierce  grip  and  bade  me  hold  my 
noise  ;  for  a  second  or  two  I  stood  motionless  under  his  iron 
talons,  then  he  released  me  with  an  exultant  whisper  : 

"  Now  for  our  chase  !  "  and  made  for  the  door  with  a 
spring.  Hastily  gulping  down  a  mouthful  of  arrack  from  one 
of  the  bottles  on  the  table,  1  followed  him,  and,  guided  by 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  before  me,  groped  my  way  through 
passages  black  as  Erebus. 

After  a  time,  which  seemed  a  long  one,  a  small  door  was 
flung  open  in  front,  and  I  saw  Kossowski  glide  into  the 
moonlit  court-yard  and  cross  the  square.  When  I,  too, 
came  out  he  was  disappearing  into  the  gaping  darkness  of 
the  open  door  of  the  stables  ;  and  there  I  overtook  him. 

A  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  sleeping  in  a  corner 
jumped  up  at  our  entrance  and  led  out  a  horse  ready  saddled. 
In  obedience  to  a  gruff  order  from  his  master,  as  the  latter 


mounted,  he  then  brought  forward  another  which  he  had 
evidently  thought  to  ride  himself,  and  held  the  stirrup  for 
me. 

We  came  delicately  forth,  and  the  Cossack  hurriedly 
barred  the  great  door  behind  us.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
worn,  scarred  face  by  the  moonlight  as  he  peeped  after  us 
for  a  second  before  shutting  himself  in — it  was  stricken  with 
terror. 

The  baron  trotted  briskly  toward  the  kennels,  from 
whence  there  was  now  issuing  a  truly  infernal  clangor,  and, 
as  my  steed  followed  suit  of  its  own  accord,  I  could  see  how 
he  proceeded  dexterously  to  unbolt  the  gates  without  dis- 
mounting, while  the  beasts  within  dashed  themselves  against 
them  and  tore  the  ground  in  their  fury  of  impatience. 

He  smiled  as  he  swung  back  the  barriers  at  last,  and  his 
"beauties"  came  forth.  Seven  or  eight  monstrous  brutes, 
hounds  of  a  kind  unknown  to  me  ;  fulvous  and  sleek  of  coat, 
tall  on  their  legs,  square -headed,  long-tailed,  deep-chested, 
with  terrible  jaws  slobbering  with  eagerness.  They  leaped 
around  and  up  at  us,  much  to  our  horses'  distaste.  Kossow- 
ski, still  smiling,  lashed  at  them  unsparingly  with  his  hunt- 
ing-whip, and  they  responded,  not  with  yells  of  pain,  but  with 
snarls  of  fury. 

Managing  his  restless  steed  and  his  cruel  whip  with  con- 
summate ease,  my  host  drove  his  unruly  crew  before  him, 
out  of  the  precincts,  then  halted  and  bent  down  from  his 
saddle  to  examine  some  slight  prints  in  the  snow  which  led, 
not  the  way  I  had  come,  but  toward  what  seemed  another 
avenue.  In  a  second  or  two  the  hounds  were  gathered  round 
this  spot,  their  great  snake-like  tails  quivering,  nose  to  earth, 
yelping  with  excitement  I  had  some  ado  to  manage  my 
horse,  and  my  eyesight  was  far  from  being  as  keen  as  the 
baron's,  but  I  had  then  no  doubt  he  had  come  already  upon 
wolf  tracks,  and  I  shuddered  mentally,  thinking  of  the  sleigh 
bells. 

Suddenly  Kossowski  raised  himself  from  his  precarious 
position.  Under  his  low  fur  cap  his  face  looked  scarcely 
human  in  the  white  light ;  and  then  we  broke  into  a  hand- 
canter,  just  as  the  hounds  dashed,  in  a  compact  body,  along 
the  trail. 

But  we  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
fore they  began  to  falter,  then  straggled,  stopped,  and  ran 
back  and  about  with  dismal  cries.  It  was  clear  to  me  they 
had  lost  the  scent.  My  companion  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  mine,  luckily  a  well-trained  brute,  halted  of  itself. 

We  had  reached  a  bend  in  a  broad  avenue  of  firs  and 
larches,  and  just  where  we  stood,  and  where  the  hounds 
ever  returned  and  met  nose  to  nose  in  frantic  conclave,  the 
snow  was  trampled  and  soiled,  and,  a  little  further  on,  planed 
in  a  great  sweep  as  if  by  a  turning  sleigh.  Beyond  was  a 
double-furrowed  track  of  skates  and  regular  hoof-prints 
leading  far  away. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  bearing  of  this  un- 
expected interruption,  Kossowski,  as  if  suddenly  possessed 
by  a  devil,  fell  upon  the  hounds  with  his  whip,  flogging  them 
upon  the  new  track,  uttering  the  while  the  most  savage  cries 
I  have  ever  heard  issue  from  human  throat.  The  disap- 
pointed beasts  were  nothing  loth  to  seize  upon  another  trail  ; 
after  a  second  of  hesitation  they  had  understood  and  were 
off  upon  it  at  a  tearing  pace,  and  we  after  them  at  the  best 
speed  of  our  horses. 

Some  unfounded  idea  that  we  were  going  to  escort  or 
rescue  benighted  travelers  flickered  dimly  in  my  mind  as  I 
galloped  through  the  night  air  ;  but  when  I  managed  to  ap- 
proach my  companion,  and  called  out  to  him  for  explanation, 
he  only  turned  half  round  and  grinned  at  me. 

Before  us  lay  now  the  white  plain,  scintillating  under  the 
high  moon's  rays.  That  light  is  deceptive — I  could  be  sure 
of  nothing  upon  the  wide  expanse  but  of  the  dark,  leaping 
figures  of  the  hounds  already  spread  out  in  a  straggling  line, 
some  right  ahead,  others  only  just  in  front  of  us.  In  a 
short  time,  also,  the  icy  wind,  cutting  my  face  mercilessly  as 
we  increased  our  pace,  well-nigh  blinded  my  eyes  with  tears 
of  cold. 

I  can  hardly  realize  how  long  this  pursuit  after  an  un- 
known prey  lasted  ;  I  can  remember  only  that  I  was  getting 
rather  faint  with  fatigue,  and  ignominiously  held  on  to  my 
pommel,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  black  outline  of  a 
sleigh  merged  into  sight  in  front  of  us. 

I  rubbed  my  smarting  eyes  with  my  benumbed  hand  ; 
we  were  gaining  upon  it  second  by  second  ;  two  of  those 
hell-hounds  of  the  baron's  were  already  within  a  few  leaps 
of  it 

Soon  I  was  able  to  make  out  two  figures,  one  standing  up 
and  urging  the  horses  on  with  whip  and  voice  :  the  other 
clinging  to  the  back  seat  and  looking  toward  us  in  an  atti- 
tude of  terror.  A  great  fear  crept  into  my  half-frozen  brain 
— were  we  not  bringing  deadly  danger,  instead  of  help,  to 
these  travelers?  Great  God!  did  the  baron  mean  to  use 
them  as  a  bait  for  his  new  method  of  wolf-hunting? 

I  would  have  turned  upon  Kossowski  with  a  cry  of  ex- 
postulation or  warning  ;  but  he,  urging  on  his  hounds  as  he 
galloped  on  their  flank,  howling  and  gesticulating  like  a 
veritable  Hun,  passed  me  like  a  flash.  And  all  at  once  I 
knew. 

And  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  strong,  even  for  a 
baron  in  the  Carpathians.  The  travelers  were  our  quarry  ! 
But  the  reason  why  the  Lord  of  Yany  had  turned  man- 
hunter,  I  was  yet  to  learn — just  then  I  had  to  direct  my 
energies  to  frustrating  his  plans.  I  used  my  spurs  merci- 
lessly. While  1  drew  up  even  with  him,  1  saw  the  two 
figures  in  the  sleigh  change  places  ;  he  who  had  hitherto 
driven,  now  sat  back.  There  was  the  pale-blue  sheen  of  a 
revolver-barrel  under  the  moonlight,  followed  by  a  yellow 
flash,  and  the  nearest  hound  rolled  over  in  the  snow. 

With  an  oath  the  baron  twisted  round  in  his  saddle  to  urge 
on  the  remainder.  My  horse  had  taken  fright  at  the  report, 
and  dashed  irresistibly  forward,  bringing  me  at  once  almost 
level  with  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  instant  the  revolver  was 
turned  menacingly  toward  me.  There  was  no  time  to  ex- 
plain ;  my  pistol  was  already  drawn,  and  as  another 
brutes  bounded  up,  almost  under  my  horse's  feet,  I  lev 
upon  him — I  must  have  let  off  both  barrels  at  once. 
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weapon  flew  out  of  my  hand  ;  but  the  hound's  back  was 
broken.  I  presume  the  traveler  understood  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  fire  at  me. 

In  moments  of  intense  excitement  like  these,  strangely 
enough  the  mind  is  extraordinarily  open  to  impressions.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  man's  countenance,  in  the  sledge,  as 
he  stood  upright  and  defied  us  in  his  mortal  danger  ;  it  was 
young,  very  handsome,  the  features  not  distorted,  but  set  into 
a  sort  of  desperate,  stony  calm,  and  I  knew  it,  beyond  all 
doubt,  for  the  face  of  an  Englishman.  And  then  1  saw  his 
companion  ;  it  was  the  baron's  w  ife.  And  I  understood  why 
the  bells  had  been  removed. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  say  all  this  ;  it  required  only  an  in- 
stant to  see  it.  The  loud  explosion  of  my  pistol  had  hardly 
ceased  to  ring  before  the  baron,  with  a  fearful  imprecation, 
was  upon  me.  First  he  lashed  at  me  with  his  whip  as  we 
tore  along  side  by  side,  and  then  1  saw  him  wind  the  reins 
round  his  off-arm  and  bend  over,  and  I  felt  his  angry  fingers 
close  on  my  right  foot.  The  next  instant  I  should  have 
been  thrown  out  of  my  saddle  ;  but  there  came  another  shot 
from  the  sledge.  The  baron's  horse  plunged  and  stumbled, 
and  the  baron  himself,  hanging  on  to  my  foot  with  a  fierce 
grip,  was  wrenched  from  his  seat.  His  horse,  however,  was 
up  again  immediately,  and  I  was  released,  and  then  I  caught 
a  confused  glimpse  of  the  frightened  and  wounded  animal 
plunging  and  drawing  wildly  away  to  the  right,  leaving  a 
black  track  of  blood  behind  him  in  the  snow  ;  his  master, 
entangled  in  the  reins,  running  with  incredible  swiftness  by 
his  side  and  endeavoring  to  vault  back  into  the  saddle. 

And  now  came  to  pass  a  thing  which,  in  his  savage  plans, 
my  host  had  doubtless  never  anticipated. 

One  of  the  hounds  that  had  during  this  short  check  recov- 
ered lost  ground,  coming  across  this  hot  trail  of  blood,  turned 
away  from  his  course,  and,  with  a  joyous  yell,  darted  after 
the  running  man.  In  another  instant,  the  rest  of  the  pack 
was  upon  the  new  scent. 

As  soon  as  I  could  stop  my  horse,  I  tried  to  turn  him  in 
the  direction  the  hounds  had  taken,  but  just  then,  through 
the  night  air,  over  the  receding  sound  of  the  horse's  scamper 
and  the  sobbing  of  the  pack  in  full  cry,  there  came  a  long 
scream  and,  after  that,  a  sickening  silence.  And  I  knew  that 
somewhere  yonder,  under  the  beautiful  moonlight,  the  Baron 
Kossowski  w-as  being  devoured  by  his  starving  dogs. 

1  looked  round,  with  the  sweat  on  my  face,  vaguely,  for 
some  human  being  to  share  the  horror  of  the  moment,  and  I 
saw,  gliding  away,  far  away,  and  silently  in  the  white  dis- 
tance, the  black  silhouette  of  the  sledge. 

It  will  interest  you  but  slightly  to  hear  how  I  found  my 
way  back  to  the  Hof,  or  how  I  told  as  much  as  I  deemed 
prudent  of  the  evening's  grewsome  work  to  the  baron's  serv- 
ants, who,  by  the  way,  to  my  amazement,  displayed  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  unmistakable  sorrow  at  the  tidings,  and 
sallied  forth  (at  their  head  the  Cossack  who  had  seen  us  de- 
part) to  seek  for  his  remains.  Excuse  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  remark  :  I  fear  the  dogs  must  have  left  very  little  of  him, 
he  had  dieted  them  so  carefully.  However,  since  it  was  to 
have  been  a  case  of  "  chop,  crunch,  and  gobble,"  as  the 
baron  had  it,  I  preferred  that  that  particular  fate  should  have 
overtaken  him  than  me — or,  for  that  matter,  either  of  those 
two  countrypeople  of  ours  in  the  sledge.  Nor  am  I  going 
to  inflict  upon  you  a  full  account  of  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived when  1  found  myself  once  more  in  that  immense,  de- 
serted, and  stricken  house  so  luxuriously  prepared  for  the 
mistress  who  had  fled  from  it ;  how  I  philosophized  over  all 
this,  according  to  my  way  ;  the  conjectures  I  made  as  to  the 
first  acts  of  the  drama ;  as  to  the  untold  sufferings  my  country- 
woman must  have  endured  from  the  moment  her  husband 
grew  jealous  till  she  determined  on  this  desperate  step  ;  as  to 
how  and  when  she  had  met  her  lover,  how  they  communi- 
cated, and  how  the  baron  had  discovered  the  intended  flitting 
in  time  to  concoct  his  characteristic  revenge. 

One  thing  you  may  be  sure  of — I  had  no  mind  to  remain 
at  Vany  an  hour  longer  than  necessary,  and  even  contrived 
to  get  well  clear  of  the  neighborhood  before  the  lady's  ab- 
sence was  discovered.  Luckily  for  me,  or  I  might  have  been 
taxed  with  connivance  ;  though,  indeed,  the  simple  household 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  suspicion  was,  and  accepted  my 
account  with  childlike  credence,  very  typical  and  very'  con- 
venient to  me  at  the  same  time. 

The  sequel  I  happen  to  have  ascertained  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

It  was  at  the  play  ;  between  the  acts  ;  from  my  comfort- 
able seat  (first  row  of  the  pit).  I  was  looking  leisurely  round 
the  house,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  woman,  in  a  box  close 
by,  whose  head  was  turned  from  me,  and  who  presented  the 
somewhat  unusual  spectacle  of  a  young  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  most  exquisite  contour  and  perfectly  gray  hair ;  and 
not  dull  gray,  but  rather  of  a  pleasing  tint — like  frosted  sil- 
ver. This  aroused  my  curiosity,  I  brought  my  glasses  to  a 
focus  on  her,  and  waited  patiently  till  she  turned  round. 
Then  I  recognized  the  Baroness  Kossowski,  and  I  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  young  hair  being  white. 

She  looked  placid  and  happy  ;  strangely  so,  it  seemed  to 
me,  under  the  sudden  reviving  in  my  memory  of  such  scenes 
as  1  have  now  described.  But  presently  I  understood  fur- 
ther ;  beside  her,  in  close  attendance,  was  the  man  of  the 
sledge — a  handsome  fellow,  with  much  of  a  military  air 
about  him. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  I  watched,  I  saw  a 
friend  of  mine  come  into  the  box,  and  at  the  end,  I  slipped 
out  into  the  passage  to  catch  him  as  he  came  out. 

"Who  is  the  woman  with  the  white  hair?"  I  asked. 
Then,  in  the  fragmentary  style  approved  of  by  ultra- fashion- 
able young  men  (this  earnest,  languid  mode  of  speech  pre- 
sents curious  similarities  in  all  languages),  he  told  me  :  Most 
charming  couple  in  London — awful  pretty,  wasn't  she  ?  He 
had  been  in  the  Guards — attach/  at  Vienna  once,  he  be- 
lieved— they  adored  each  other.  White  hair,  devilish  queer, 
wasn't  it  ?  Suited  her,  somehow.  And  then  she  had  been 
married  to  a  Russian,  or  something,  somewhere  in  the 
..lids. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  this  strange  experience. 

Egerton  Castle. 


JAY    GOULD'S    METHODS. 

"Flaneur"   writes  about   the  Dead  King  of  Finance. 

The  private  life  of  a  king  of  finance,  like  Jay  Gould, 
would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  described.  But  men  in 
his  station  really  have  no  private  life.  When  Mr.  Gould 
emerged  from  his  bedroom  in  the  morning,  two  or  three 
brokers,  as  many  speculators,  and  as  many  polite  beggars 
were  waiting  for  him  in  his  reception-room,  and  what  they 
said  to  him  and  he  to  them  was  in  the  evening  papers.  He 
left  for  his  office  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  spent  his  day 
in  doing  business  like  other  men.  He  tried  to  save  his 
evenings  for  his  family  ;  but  there  were  so  many  privileged 
acquaintances  who  had  the  entry  of  his  house  that  he  rarely 
accomplished  his  desire.  He  accepted  no  invitations,  went 
to  no  dinners,  belonged  to  no  clubs.  The  only  people  who 
got  at  the  real  man,  through  the  financier's  coat  of  mail,  were 
those  who  were  invited  to  accompany  him  on  a  sail  on  his 
yacht  to  his  place  up  the  river  ;  and  the  distance  was  so 
short  and  the  yacht  so  swift  that  the  landing  was  reached  be- 
fore he  had  got  well  into  a  subject 

At  Irvington  he  led  a  quiet  life  with  his  family.  They 
were  all  genial  people.  Neither  George  nor  Edwin  have 
been  popular,  because  they  declined  to  cut  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  correct  caper  for  rich  men's  sons,  and  steadily  re- 
fused to  drink  or  gamble — outside  of  Wall  Street — or  to 
desipere  in  loco  with  Lais.  They  were  voted  "  pokey  "  by 
the  youths  who  need  brandy-and-soda  in  the  morning,  and 
who  call  the  janitress  at  Dr.  Parkhurst's  gilded  temples  by 
her  Christian  name.  But  they  seem  to  be  steady,  respect- 
able youths,  who  put  in  their  regular  six  days'  work  in  the 
week  as  if  their  dinner  depended  upon  it.  The  bright  star 
of  the  Irvington  home  was  Mrs.  George  Gould,  who  was 
known  to  theatre-goers  as  Edith  Kingdon,  as  pretty,  and 
sweet,  and  vivacious  a  young  lady  as  can  be  met  in  a  day's 
march  anywhere.  She  was  an  especial  pet  of  her  father-in- 
law,  and  shared  his  affections  with  his  own  daughter,  Helen, 
who  is  a  lovely  character,  better  known  among  the  poor  and 
suffering  than  among  the  Four  Hundred. 

Before  Mr.  Gould  bought  his  place  on  the  river,  he  spent 
his  summers  in  a  cottage  at  Long  Branch,  and  went  up  and 
down  in  the  regular  boat.  He  was  not  so  well  thought  of 
then  as  he  became  afterward  ;  his  acquaintance  was  chiefly 
limited  to  his  brokers— j oily  Charley  Osborn,  who  had  to  tie 
up  the  three  millions  he  left  to  prevent  his  scapegrace  son 
Howell  from  distributing  it  among  the  corps  de  ballet ;  genial 
Sam  Mills,  the  best-natured  and  brightest  soul  alive,  but  who 
never  knew  when  to  go  ashore  in  a  storm  ;  keen  Washington 
Connor,  who  made  his  fortune  by  carrying  off  the  books  of 
the  Gould  firm  on  Black  Friday  ;  and  three  or  four  others 
whose  names  have  passed  into  history.  With  these  intimates, 
a  bottle  or  two  which  Mr.  Gould  did  not  help  to  empty,  and 
a  box  of  cigars  which  he  did  not  smoke,  he  would  spend  the 
summer  evenings  on  the  balcony  of  his  cottage,  looking  out 
on  the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  tumbled  over  the  sands. 
Here  he  planned  his  great  coups.  And  though  he  appeared 
to  be  frankness  itself,  although  to  hear  him  you  would  sup- 
pose he  had  emptied  his  soul  down  to  his  very  boots,  he 
never  told  his  secrets.  None  of  his  brokers  ever  felt  sure 
that  they  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  fooled  them  most 
completely  when  he  told  them  the  truth.  When  he  took 
Union  Pacific  at  twelve  dollars  and  carried  it  to  eighty  dol- 
lars, he  could  not  conceal  this  operation,  and  his  brokers  all 
took  passage  in  his  boat.  But  when  the  stock  rose  to  forty- 
five  dollars,  they  felt  nervous,  and  they  asked  Gould  what 
they  should  do.  He  bade  them  hold  on  for  much  higher 
prices.  That  convinced  them  that  he  was  selling,  and  they 
went  ashore.  They  lost  thirty  dollars  a  share  by  mistrusting 
him. 

In  stock  speculation,  no  one  ever  tells  any  one  all  the 
truth.  Gould  obeyed  the  common  law.  When  indiscreet 
acquaintances  asked  him  impertinent  questions,  he  gave  them 
answers  which  were  neither  calculated  to  reveal  his  position 
nor  to  guide  the  questioner.  He  used  to  carry  round  a  little 
memorandum-book,  or  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  his  posi- 
tion in  the  market  was  set  down  in  black  and  white.  This 
he  would  show  quite  freely.  But  no  one  could  feel  sure  that 
there  was  not  another  paper  which  was  not  so  freely  shown, 
and  which  disclosed  a  very  different  state  of  things.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  paper,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  long  five 
thousand  Erie  ;  but  the  other  paper  might  show  that  in  other 
offices  he  was  short  fifteen  thousand — which  would  exhibit 
him  as  a  bear  in  Erie  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  shares. 
Like  most  self-contained  men,  he  rarely  showed  resentment ; 
but  when  a  man  went  out  of  his  way  to  injure  or  traduce 
him.  he  generally  got  even  sooner  or  later,  as  Jim  Keene  and 
Selover  can  testify. 

The  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  a  way  of  using  his 
son  William,  the  father  of  the  present  Cornelius,  to  fool 
speculators.  When  the  commodore  held  a  block  of  stock 
which  he  wanted  to  sell,  he  would  give  William  a  confidential 
point  to  buy,  strictly  enjoining  him  not  to  tell.  William,  as 
the  old  man  well  knew,  would  not  only  buy  himself,  but 
would  give  the  point  to  half  a  dozen  bosom  friends.  And 
among  them  they  made  a  market  for  the  old  man  to  unload 
on.  Then  the  commodore  would  reimburse  William's  loss, 
and  regret  that  on  this  occasion  his  point  had  not  answered 
the  purpose.  Gould  had  no  William  to  use  as  a  stool-pigeon. 
But  when  he  was  in  unusually  buoyant  spirits,  and  was  radi- 
antly confident  of  the  future  of  the  country,  those  who  knew 
him  best  thought  it  was  a  good  lime  to  stand  from  under. 

He  became  rich,  very  rich,  at  quite  an  early  period  of  his 
career.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  he  made  his  great 
operation  in  Union  Pacific,  out  of  which  he  probably  realized 
fifteen  millions.  The  stock  had  a  bad  name,  and  was  un- 
available as  collateral.  Many  thought  that  he  had  over- 
strained his  strength  in  buying  such  a  quantity  of  such  prop- 
erty. One  of  these  happened  to  call  on  Gould  in  Forty- 
Seventh  Street,  and  was  shown  into  the  basement  which  at 
the  time  served  him  as  an  office.  On  the  centre  desk  stood 
a  bound  volume  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and 


six  inches  thick.  Gould  drew  attention  to  it,  saying  that  it 
was  a  "pretty  book,"  and  bidding  his  visitor  inspect  its 
pages.  It  was  a  volume  of  certificates  of  stock  in  the  Union 
Pacific,  all  in  Gould's  name,  each  for  one  hundred  shares, 
and  each  correctly  signed,  countersigned,  and  dated,  but  not 
indorsed.  There  were  probably  a  thousand  certificates  in 
the  volume,  and  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  they  repre- 
sented about  five  millions  of  dollars  of  idle  money. 

Of  the  famous  firm  of  Gould,  Sage  &  Field,  Sage  is  now 
the  sole  survivor.  Field's  money  drifted  to  Gould  by  the 
attraction  of  cohesion.  If  Gould  had  lived,  it  would  have 
been  a  question  whether  he  would  have  swallowed  Sage  or 
Sage  him.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  December  12,  1S92. 


The  income-tax  report  for  the   Kingdom  of  Prussia,  pub- 
lished some  weeks  ago,  shows  an  increasing  number  of  mill- 
ionaires.    There  are  8,445  persons  who  confess  to  more  than  I 
900,000   marks.       The    actual    millionaires  of    Prussia   are! 
divided  into  three  classes — the  mark  millionaires,  the  thaler  j 
millionaires,  and  the  so-called  income  millionaires.     Before  j 
the  new  mark  coinage  was  introduced  into  the  German  Em-  j 
pire,  a  millionaire  meant  a  man  who   had  a  million  thalers.  ] 
The  introduction  of  the  mark  has  now  enabled  the  owner  of  1 
a  third  of  that  sum  to  claim  the  title.      If  the  mark  million-  ; 
aires  are  struck  from  the  list  and  only  thaler  millionaires  \ 
admitted,   the  total  in    Prussia  at   present  is    1,780.     Last  j 
year  there  were  only  thirteen  persons  in   Prussia  who  con- 1 
fessed  to  being  income  millionaires.     The  drastic  application 
of  the  new  income-tax  law  has  raised  the  number  in  1892  to  I 
thirty-five  persons.     Their  names  are  not  known,  though  the 
provinces  in  which  they  live  are  given.    Eight  of  the  number 
are  taxed  upon  a  yearly  income  of   1,500,000  to   3,000,000 
marks.     Six  of  them  are  Berliners,  one  a  Wiesbadener,  and  | 
one   a    Dusseldorfer.      The    Wiesbaden    millionaire   is,   no  1 
doubt,  Rothschild,  as  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  in  the  Wies-  i 
baden  district.     The  Dusseldorf  millionaire  is  conjectured  to. 
be  Krupp,  of  Essen.     The  four  richest  men  in  the  kingdom 
are  set  down  by  the  Reichsanzeiger  as  having  yearly  incomes 
respectively  of  7,000,000,  4,980,000,  4,020,000,  and  3,000,-! 
000  marks.  fr 

m  »  ^ 

A  strange  thing  happened  at  a  dance  given  by  a  member 
of  the  Russian  nobility  long  ago.  The  night  was  bitten 
cold,  but  the  cold  bleak  winds  did  not  reach  the  interior  of' 
the  ball-room.  Here  there  was  warmth  and  comfort,  and  \ 
the  gay  dancers  became  overheated,  and  they  perspired  , 
freely — the  air  of  the  room,  having  been  dry  and  like  a' 
sponge,  quickly  absorbed  the  moisture  from  their  persons. 
A  Russian  count,  being  uncomfortably  warm,  opened  a  ' 
window  which  admitted  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  the  effect  \ 
was  novel  and  instantaneous.  Immediately  a  part  of  thel 
moisture  was  turned  into  little  crystals,  shining  silver  white,! 
that  floated  in  the  air,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  allj 
there  was  a  miniature  snow  storm  in  the  midst  of  the  gajM 
throng. 

A  kangaroo  is  the  latest  candidate  for  the  boxing  cham- 
pionship, and  is  daily  having  a  "  mill "  with  its  captor  and 
trainer,  Professor  Landerman,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  - 
The  animal  fights  under  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury's  rules, 
shakes  hands  before  starting,  promptly  ceases  hostilities 
the  call  of  "  Time,"  and  retires  to  his  own  corner  between 
the  rounds,  though  he  is  guilty  of  occasional  lapses.  The 
contest  on  the  first  day  opened  in  favor  of  the  man,  but  the 
kangaroo,  after  the  third  round,  had  not  turned  a  hair,  while 
his  opponent  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  The  London 
papers  say  that  the  exhibition  is  most  amusing  and  in- 
teresting. 

This  is  the  singular  hallucination  of  a  man  and  wife,  who 
live  in  a  small  cottage  in  Peekskill.  They  imagine  that 
deadly  gases  are  pumped  into  their  house  by  the  neighbors 
and  that  at  night  invisible  pumps  are  used.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  closed  tightly  all  the  time  ;  all  the  cracks  and 
ever)'  small  opening  into  the  outside  world  are  stuffed  with 
paper,  and  in  this  sealed  house  the  man  and  wife  walk  round 
about  in  constant  guard  against  the  horrible  vapory  enemy. 


An  ocean-going  steamship,  first-class  in  general  construc- 
tion, but  fitted  below  with  small  iron  cages  for  the  accom- 
modation of  her  passengers  instead  of  state-rooms,  is  build- 
ing on  the  Clyde,  and  is  to  be  launched  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  was  contracted  for  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  is 
intended  for  the  business  of  conveying  convicts.  The  vessel 
is  of  about  six  thousand  tons.  No  secret  is  made  of  her 
character  or  as  to  who  her  owners  are  to  be. 


Joseph  Edmond  Roques,  who  was  found  drowned  in  a 
small  stream  near  Saint-Sulpice,  has  been  known  in  France 
for  years  as  "  Le  Roi  des  Condamnes."  He  was,  also,  the 
king  of  tramps.  During  the  last  forty  years,  Roques  was 
arrested  and  convicted  ninety-five  times.  Once  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court-martial,  but  sentence  was  set 
aside.  Most  of  the  convictions  were  for  violation  of  railroad 
laws. 

—  «-h. 

A  startling  proposition,  backed  up  by  confident  prophecy, 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  Mehner  in  the  columns  of  the  Berlin 
paper  Urania.  Dr.  Mehner  learnedly  discusses  the  question 
of  driving  a  tunnel  through  the  earth  from  Berlin  to  Chicago, 
through  which,  and  by  means  of  gravitation  alone,  the- 
journey  between  the  two  places  could  be  quickly  and  com^ 
fortably  made.  He  expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
scheme  is  physically  possible. 


^: 


Officers'  casinos  have  been  established  by  the  German 
Government,  where  army  officers  with  lean  pocket-books 
may  get  schnapps,  wine,  an<4*  other  drinks  at  fixed  moderate 
prices.  The  maximum  charge  for  a  bottle  of  champagne  is 
sixty-two  cents. 


December  19,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

IjThe  "smart"  set  of  the  metropolis  lacks  reason- 

jleness  (Harper's     Weekly   declares).      The    men 

■ho  dance  and  dine,  who  wait  upon  the  opera  as  a 

Lty,  and  sup  afterwards  for  pleasure,  the  "owls" 

■    the  clubs,   the   midnight    spendthrifts    of    their 

lysical  and    nervous  resources — most  of  these  in 

is  country  are  business  men.     If  they  go  to  bed  at 

jj     ree   in  the  morning,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be 

ge,    own-town  at  eight  or  nine.     They  go  about  their 

jsiness  with  laggard  steps  and  worn-out  nerves.     Is 

any  wonder  that  so  many  are  unsuccessful,  and 

re  financial  failures,  until  they  marry  the  fortunes 

ade  by  more  prudent  and  better  Americans  of  an 

irlier    generation  ?      American    women    are    very 

".,-    eauliful  and  charming.    They  know  more  and  talk 

tter  than  any  other  women  in  the  world,  except 

m    leir  sisters  of  France.     This  class  and  that  has  been 

MB    illed    the    only    American    aristocracy,   and   there 

truth  underlying  the  claim  of  each.     The  tramp 

an    aristocrat    because    he    is    an    idler.      The 

liege  boy  is   an  aristocrat  because  he   has  much 

isure  for  sport.    The  army  and  navy  officers  are 

ristocrats  because  they  are   the    permanent  repre- 

jntatives  of  the  government.      But,  after  all,  the 

oman  of  fashion  is  the  finest  and  most  charming 

ristocrat  in  the  country.     If  any  one  can  sit  up  late 

nd  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  sleep  away  the  crow's- 

set  of  fatigue,  it  is  she,  and  yet  even  she  has  no 

ght  to  tempt  the  fates  after  the  manner  of  the  British 

laid  and  matron.    She  has  more  to  do.    The  de- 

lands  of  our  complex  society  upon  the  women  of  the 

mntry  are  greater  and  more  exacting  than  those 

ade  upon  the  feminine  members  of  a  monarchical 

ristocracy.      The   American   woman   of  fashion  is 

sually  pretty  nearly  tired  enough  when  she  begins 

dress  for  dinner.     Besides,  with  all  due  respect  to 

ur  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  we  do  not 

are  to  have  her  exactly  like  the  Englishwoman.    All 

lis  is  apropos  of  a  new  club   designed  to  furnish 

Ieasure,  entertainment,  and  supper  to  its  members 

fter  the  theatres  are  out.     Unsatiated  beings  are  to 

e  provided  with  an  excuse  for  "  keeping  it  up  "  far 

ito  the  morning.     Occasional  sittings  up  are  bad 

nough,  but  when  early  morning  bed-time  becomes 

hronic  in  cities,  it  will  be  bad  for  our  youth  of  both 

exes. 


Young  people  are  even  now  planning  for  new- 
ear  parties  to  the  country  and  dreaming  of  ice- 
toats,  sleigh  rides,  and  skating  partners  {says  the 
Jew  York  SunJ,  instead  of  cotillion  favors,  ball 
;owns,  and  Lander's  orchestra.  Indeed,  a  town 
louse  will  very  soon  be  a  superfluity,  for  Americans 

■e  getting  to  be  as  fond  of  their  country  homes  as 
he  English,  and  will,  before  long,  spend  all  the 
■Months  of  the  year  in  them  that  they  can  spare  from 
apan,  India,  Monte  Carlo,  the  moors  of  Scotland, 
he  London  season,  German  watering-places,  and 
'arisian  excitements.  As  "New  Yorkers"  they 
10  longer  appear  before  the  world  ;  but  the  names 
tf  their  country  homes,  with  the  States  in  which  they 
ire  located — corresponding  to  the  English  "  shires" 

will  be  printed  on  their  visiting-cards,  and,  at  least 
n  Europe,  will  produce  a  much  more  distinguished 
sffect. 

At  Worth's,  at  Doucet's,  at  RoufFs,  at  Laferriere's, 
«  Virot's,  and  at  Reboux's,  indeed  everywhere  the 
jame  tendency  to  vulgar  extravagance  is  apparent. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  and  instructive  than  to 
nake  the  round  of  these  various  couturiers  and 
modistes.  Each  place  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its 
)wn  customs  and  characteristics.  Worth  has  always 
wssessed  a  "cachet"  all  his  own,  which  is  sorae- 
imes  rather  glaring  and  extravagant.  M.  Worth  is 
a  very  amusing  type,  who  appears  before  his  fair 
ilients  wearing  a  gorgeous  robe-de-chambre  and  a 
velvet  skull-cap  heavily  embroidered  with  gold.  He 
is  amiable  and  engaging  with  pretty  women,  but 
plain  faces  find  no  favor  in  his  severe  eye,  and  he 
treats  downright  homeliness  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt. He  makes  but  one  exception  in  this,  his 
invariable  rule,  and  that  is  when  the  "ugly  duck- 
ling" is  gifted  with  an  abnormally  fine  figure,  a  fact 
which  is  more  frequent  than  might  be  believed. 
Spanish  wines  and  cakes,  sandwiches  and  fruit,  are 
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served  in  a  little  salon  adjoining  Worth's  study  or 
"  studio,"  as  he  calls  it  ;  and  there  a  galaxy  of  lovely 
women  congregate  daily  about  five  o'clock  to  discuss 
the  new  styles  of  fashion,  and  to  consult  le  grand 
artiste,  who  poses  in  front  of  the  fire-place  as  if  he 
were  about  to  confer  his  blessing  on  his  attractive 
clients.  At  Doucet's,  who  ranks  immediately  after 
Worth,  there  is  always  an  uncomfortable  bustle  and 
helter-skelter  of  visitors.  The  show-rooms  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  Louis-Seize  draperies,  but  they 
are  decidedly  too  crowded. 

An  amusing  complication  has  arisen  in  the  prepara- 
tions being  made  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy ball,  in  St.  Louis.  The  "  Colonial  Minuet,"  in 
costume,  with  which  the  event  is  to  be  opened,  is 
responsible  for  it.  Those  who  appear  in  it  must 
dress  in  colonial  style  ;  that  is,  they  must  wear  knee- 
breeches.  The  youths  of  the  present  generation,  it 
is  said  by  anatomists,  are  not  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  symmetry  of  their  nether  limbs.  They  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  take  enough  exercise,  and,  therefore, 
the  average  shank  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
turn  of  a  colonial  gentleman's  ankle  and  the  contour 
of  his  leg  should  be,  especially  when  he  places  them 
on  exhibition,  sights  pleasing  to  look  upon.  From 
the  mild  and  delicately  worded  protest  that  is  coming 
from  those  assigned  and  to  take  part  in  the  minuet, 
one  may  well  believe  that  the  leg  of  to-day  is  a  sight 
of  altogether  another  kind. 

For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  swagger  is  not  the 
fashion  (says  the  London  Spectator).  The  most 
obvious  and  disagreeable  form  of  self-assertion, 
which  consists  in  making  other  people  conscious  of 
their  inferiority  by  intensely  unpleasant  and  super- 
cilious behavior,  has,  of  course,  been  dead  and  done 
with,  as  a  social  claim,  for  half  a  generation.  The 
high-born  and  ( wealthy  heroes  of  the  old  novelists, 
who  were  too  great  to  speak  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  "  turned  to  fling  a  morsel  to  their  dogs  with 
an  air  of  high-bred  nonchalance,"  exist  no  longer  in 
fiction,  and  very  rarely  in  life.  Mr.  Grandcourt  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  of  them.  But  swagger  in  its  minor 
and  more  amusing  manifestations  is  also  dying.  One 
of  the  later  forms  of  swagger,  much  affected  by  men 
of  the  bachelor  leisure  class,  and  especially  by 
the  much-abused  "lotus-eaters"  of  clubland,  was 
the  nil  admirari  attitude.  It  had  quite  a  vogue  for 
a  time,  and  in  addition  to  conveying  an  impression 
of  superiority,  it  saved  a  grtat  deal  of  trouble. 
Older  men,  who  had  seen  life,  were  spared  the  effort 
of  hearing  about  it  again  ;  and  young  men,  who  had 
not,  were  enabled  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
had.  This  form  of  swagger  is  still  in  use  as  a  weapon 
against  the  bore,  but  as  a  fashionable  cult  it  exists  no 
longer.  The  leisure  class,  as  such,  does  not  assert 
itself  by  any  explicit  form  of  swagger,  and  would 
seem  for  the  moment  to  set  before  it  the  ideal  of  the 
"  plain  man  "  in  its  dealings  with  the  world.  Prob- 
ably the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  continued  de- 
cline of  swagger  is  the  growth  of  frankness.  For- 
merly, to  refer  to  money  as  a  consideration  in  action 
was  considered  ill-bred.  That  form  of  swagger  is 
certainly  a  thing  of  the  past.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  the  remark:  "I  wish  I  could 
afford  it,"  or  "  I  can't  afford  it." 


It  is  not  true,  it  now  appears,  that  ladies,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  are  in  the  habit  of  following 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag-hounds  astride  upon 
their  horses,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Only  one 
female  rider  makes  bold  to  bestride  her  horse  with 
these  famous  hounds,  and  as  yet  she  has  no  imita- 
tors. One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  it 
is  not  "probable  that  this  bold,  and  very  likely  bad, 
rider's  example  will  affect  her  sisters,  or  abolish  the 
side-saddle.  She  is  probably  a  bad  rider,  because 
some  horsemen  say  that  a  side-saddle  gives  a  more 
secure  seat  than  a  man's.  To  ride  in  a  side-saddle 
is  also  a  prettier  attitude  for  a  woman  than  to  sit 
astraddle  of  her  horse.  In  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe  women  habitually  bestride  their  mules  and 
ponies,  and  the  seat  is  ugly.  If  hunting-women  find 
they  neither  look  well  nor  go  well  on  a  man's  saddle 
they  will  certainly  abide  by  the  side-saddle  of  their 
fore -mothers. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  great  variety  of 
masks  were  worn.  Ladies  who  had  "  coraline  "  lips 
preferred  them  short,  as  was  natural ;  for  others,  who 
wished  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  mask 
was  completed  by  a  chin-piece  of  linen,  which  after- 
ward passed  under  the  chin  and  over  the  ears.  In 
1632.  a  new  mask  called  the  "mimi,"  from  the 
Italian  "  mimics,"  was  all  the  rage  and  threatened  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  black  one  ;  it  was  even  the 
cause  of  violent  quarrels  between  the  ladies  who  held 
to  the  latter  and  those  who  preferred  the  latest 
novelty.  Some  years  later,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
trim  the  upper  part  of  the  mask  with  a  ruche  of  lace, 
to  lengthen  it  with  a  beard  of  the  same  material,  and 
even  to  cover  it  more  or  less  with  lace  to  the  borders 
of  the  eve-holes.  Young  ladies  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, frequently  contented  themselves  with  covering 
the  face  with  a  piece  of  black  crape,  for  coquetry's 
sake  and  to  appear  the  fairer. 


—  For  California  Wines  of  the  highest 
grade,  use  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.'s  "  Private 
Stock."  These  wines  are  not  only  the  finest,  but 
their  quality  is  uniform  from^year  to  year. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Holiday  Publications. 
Irene  E.Jerome's  annual  "gift  book"  is  "Sun 
Prints  in  Sky  Tints,"  a  collection  of  selections  from 
the  poets  which  she  has  illustrated  with  bits  of 
landscape  and  flower  pieces.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  53.00  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

Florence  and  Edith  Scannell  had  a  good  idea 
when  they  conceived  the  Christmas  in  Many  Lands 
Series.  It  is  a  set  of  four  little  books,  each  of  which 
contains  a  story  of  Christmas  in  some  foreign  land — 
"Jean  Noel,"  France  ;  "  Dulce's  Promise,"  England; 
"The  Little  Musician."  Italy  ;  and  "  Lischen  and 
the  Fairy,"  Germany.  Each  volume  is  illustrated 
profusely  in  half-tone.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

"The  Original  Papers:  With  a  Portrait  of  the  j 
Lady,"  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  is  a  novelette  in 
a  decidedly  novel  setting.  It  is  a  love  story  told  in  a 
series  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  newspaper  clippings. 
The  story  is  fairly  interesting,  and  its  unfolding  in 
the  angular  chirography  of  the  heroine,  the  round 
hand  of  the  young  man,  the  type-written  telegrams, 
and  the  clever  fac-simile  of  the  leading  papers  of  San 
Francisco  is  ingenious  and  attractive.  It  is  appro- 
priately issued  at  this  holiday  season.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $2-00. 

A  new  edition  has  been  issued  of  W.  E.  Brown's 
"Jack  and  Jill."  To  Mr.  Brown's  essay  on  the 
familiar  nursery  rhyme,  his  metrical  versions  of  it  as 
it  might  have  been  written  by  Tennyson,  Buchanan 
Read,  Thomas  Moore,  Walt  Whitman,  Dobson,  and 
Swinburne,  and  Thomas  Hood's  versions  in  two  lan- 
guages, is  prefixed  an  introduction  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
describing  the  Boys'  Free  Reading-Room  of  the  Silver 
Street  Free  Kindergarten,  illustrated  by  several  full- 
page  reproductions  of  photographs  of  scenes  in  the 
reading-room,  for  the  benefit  of  which  this  new- 
edition  is  published.  It  is  a  dainty  book,  entertain- 
ing in  text,  prettily  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Curtis, 
and  handsomely  bound  and  printed.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  William  Doxey.  San  Francisco  ;  price. 
$2.50. 

"The  Fan  Calendar,"  designed  by  Maud  Humph- 
rey, is  a  card  in  fan  shape  representing  a  feather  fan, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  child's  face,  the  calendar 
being  on  the  reverse  side.  "The  Fairy  Calendar" 
consists  of  a  dozen  cards  of  quarto  size,  each  show- 
ing a  pretty  picture  of  child-life,  reproduced  in  colors 
from  water-color  designs  by  Miss  Humphrey,  with  a 
calendar  for  the  month  in  the  corner  of  the  field. 
"  Kalendar  of  Beautie"  is  another  set  of  cards, 
quarto  size,  each  one  of  which  bears  the  calendar  of 
two  months,  with  an  appropriate  design  by  Miss 
Humphrey,  showing  a  Watteau  dairy -maid  or  patched 
and  powdered  marquise  in  delicate  colors.  "The 
Ideal  Calendar  "  is  Miss  Humphrey's  master-effort 
of  the  season.  Of  the  half-dozen  large  sheets  on 
which  the  calendar  is  inscribed,  each  displays  a  large 
ideal  head  of  a  young  girl,  of  matchless  complexion 
and  no  expression  at  all.  They  are  very  prettily 
colored,  and  may  be  considered  types  of  beauty  of  a 
kind.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  35  cents.  $1.50  $1-50.  and 
52.00,  respectively;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey,  C. 
Beach,  and  A.  M.  Robertson. 


For  Jferrotis  Prostration 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  W.  Graeves,  Northfield,  Minn.,  says  :  "  I 
have  used  it  in  cases  of  nervous  prostration,  and  also 
in  combination  with  other  remedies  in  indigestion,  it 
has  proved  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected." 


AYER'S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE   8EST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


Apollinaris 


"  More  wholesome  than  any  Aerated 
Water  which  art  can  supply. 

"  I?ivalids  are  recommended  to  drink 
it."  —  The  Times,  London. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


HOLIDAY 
GOODS 

AT 

H.  S.  CROCKEr 
COMPANY, 

215,  217,  219   Bush   St.. 

SAN  FRANC  SCO. 


FOR    XMAS   GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL 
BOOKS   OF 
EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


"  Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland  and  the  Moon,"  by 
Frances  Vecelius  Austen,  is  an  entertaining  fairy 
story  in  which  a  little  girl  learns  many  strange  and 
wonderful  things  from  a  snow  giant  and  a  witch  who 
takes  her  riding  through  the  clouds  on  a  broom-stick. 
It  is  printed  in  large  type  and  is  full  of  amusing  pict- 
ures. Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price, 
Si. 25  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 


THEPOPULAR BOOKSTORE 


10    POST   STREET. 


A  LITEKAKY   SOC&BBS, 

In   which   the  sinking  of  ihc   Lost  Atlantis  is  graphically 

portrayed,  is  the  romance 

"POSEIDON'S    PARADISE," 

By  Elizabeth  G.  Birkmaier.     Sold  by  the  booksellers  and 
the  Clemens  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco. 


To   the    people    who    intend     to    buy 
Watches  as  Christmas  presents, 
Greeting  : 

Ask  your  jeweller  to  show  you  a  Fahys 
Gold  Filled  watch  case,  and  see  if  it  is  not 
as  handsome  as  a  solid  gold  one.  He  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  just  as  durable,  yes, 
and  stronger,  too.  He  will  sell  it  to  you  for 
much  less  than  the  solid  gold  case  and  the 
one  who  receives  the  gift 
will  thank  you  for  your 
wisdom  in  choosing,  espec- 
ially if  you  put  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  into  another  prese 
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D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 

Love  Songs  of  English 
Poets,   1500-1800. 

With   Noles  by   Ralph    H.    CaiHB,   and   Frontis- 
piece after  Angelica  Kauffnian.     i6mo.    Cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 
"An  admirable  selection." — London  Athontrjun. 
"  From  the  stores  of  some  three  centuries  much  poetic 
treasure  oi  the   first  order  in  art  is  forthcoming."— London 
Saturday  Review. 

General  Taylor. 

By  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard,  U.  S.  A. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps.  i2mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  Great  Com- 
mander Series,  edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson, 
a  series  designed  to  furnish  convenient,  readable, 
popular,  but  authoritative  biographies  of  illustrious 
American  leaders  on  land  and  sea. 

Hanging    Moss. 

By  Paul  Lindau,  author  of  "Lace."  No.  107, 
Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  "LACE." 
"  The  story  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  the  plot 
well  considered  and  closely  knit."— New  Orleans   Times- 
Democrat. 

"The  principal  characters  move  in  the  higher  circles, 
and  they  are  drawn  with  artistic  skill  and  distinctness,  while 
life  in  Berlin  generally  is  portrayed  with  rare  vigor  and 
accuracy.  The  novel  takes  the  American  reader  into  really 
new  fields  of  fiction."— Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

God's  Fool. 

By  Maakten  Maartens,  author  of  "  The  Sin  of 
Joost  Avelingh."     i2mo.     Cloth,  J1.50. 

"Throughout  there  is  an  epigrammatic  force  which 
would  make  palatable  a  less  interesting  story  of  human 
lives  or  one  less  deftly  told."— London  Saturday  Review. 

"Perfectly  easy,  graceful,  humorous.  .  .  .  The  author's 
skill  in  character-drawing  is  undeniable."— London  Chron- 
icle. 

"  A  remarkable  work."— New  York  Times. 

"The  story  is  wonderfully  brilliant.  .  .  .  The  interest 
never  lags  ;  the  style  is  realistic  and  intense  ;  and  there  is  a 
constantly  underlying  current  of  subtle  humor.  ...  It  is, 
in  short,  a  book  which  no  student  of  modern  literature 
should  fail  to  read." — Boston  Titties. 


S5T  Send  for  a  copy  (free)  of  the  illustrated  Iwliday 
number  of  Appletons'  Monthly  Bulletin,  containing-  an- 
nouncements of  important  new  hooks. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


BEACH'S 

Holiday    Books 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY 

FOR  OLD  AND  YODNG 

DAISY  MILLER, 

PKUE  AND  I, 

PEG  WOI'FINGTON, 
SCHOOL  lOll  SCANDAL, 

IN  THE   LEVANT, 

DOROTHY  Q.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

John     Greenlcaf    Whittier's     last 
volume  of  Poems, 

-A.T     STJUTDOXIP-Kr, 

Bound    in    white    vellum    cloth,  illustrated    by    Garrett, 
with  eight  photogravures, 

PKICK,  SI. 50, 

CALENDARS  FOR  1893 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

A    NEW   AND    ELECANT 

BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  OF  SUN  FRANCISCO 

a«x4y.    i' it  hi;,  sti.oo. 
In  TiiIm-s  Ready  lor  Mailing1. 

107    Montgomery   St.,   S.   F.,  Cal. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


DO   YOU   BUY 

BOOKS? 

THE  BEST  ASSOR TED  STOCK 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THREE   FLOORS  FILLED 

WITH  BOOKS  A  T 

DOXEY'S, 

631  Market  St., 

Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


OPEN 
EVENINGS, 


Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 

HOUDAUOOKS. 

A    Wonder  -  Book    for    Girls    and 
Boys. 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  splendidly  illustrated 
by  Walter  Crane,  with  twenty  full-page  Pictures  in 
colors,  and  about  forty  head-pieces,_  tail-pieces,  and 
initials,  also  in  colors.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound. 
Svo,  53.00. 

Dorothy  Q. 

A  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea-Party,  and  Grandmother's 
Story  of  Blinker  Hill  Battle. 

Three  of  Dr.  Holmes's  most  popular  poems,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Dorothy  Q.,  and 
with  manyr  pictures,  decorative  borders,  and  head  and 
tail-pieces,  by  Howard  Pyle.  Exquisitely  bound, 
$1.50. 

In  the  Levant. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Holiday  Edition, 
from  new  plates,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Warner  and 
twenty-five  full-pa§e  photogravures  of  Eastern  sub- 
jects, and  decorative  head-pieces  and  initials.  At- 
tractively bound,  with  a  cloth  slip  cover.  2  vols. 
121T10,  $5.00. 

At  Sundown. 

A  beautiful  book,  containint;  the  last  poems  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  With  a  portrait  and  eight 
photogravures.     $1.50. 

The  Story  of  a  Child. 

A  charming  story  of  child-life  and  character,  but  not 
written  for  children,  by  Margaret  Deland,  author 
of  "  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  "The  Old  Garden,"  etc. 
i6mo,  $1.00, 

A  Book  of  Famous  Arerse. 

A  delightful  volume,  containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
best  British  and  American  poems.  Selected  by  Agnes 
Repplier,  author  of  "  Books  and  Men"  and  "  Points 
of  View."  i6mo,  tastefully  bound,  full  gilt,  $1.25  ;  also 
in  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,  75  cents. 

Japan :   In  History,  Folk-Lore  and 
Art. 

A  book  full  of  information  for  young  people  about  a 
peculiarly  interesting  country  and  people  by  William 
Elliott  Gkipfis,  D.D.,  author  r.f  the  "Mikado's 
Empire,"  "  The  Lily  Among  Thorns,"  etc.  In  River- 
side Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo,  75  cents. 

Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  George  E. 
Woodherrv,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Centenary  Edition.  From  new  plates  and  more 
complete  and  every  way  desirable  than  any  hbrary  edi- 
tion of  Shelley  heretofore  published.  With  a  new  por- 
trait.    4  vols,  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $7.00. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Rome. 

By  Rodoli'o  LANCIANI,  author  of  "  Ancient  Rome  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Discoveries,"  giving  the  results 
of  arch.-eologicnl  researches  relating  to  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  describing  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Rome  of  the  Ca;sars  into  the  capital 
of  Christendom.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In 
Roman  binding,  with  a  slip-cover.     $6.00. 

The  Old  English  Dramatists. 

A  book  of  delightful  lectures  by  James  R.USSBLL 
LOWELL.  Uniform  with  Riverside  Lowell;  also  in 
fancy  binding.    $1.25. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  first  book  undertaken  by  the  Authors'  Club  of 
New  York  is  now  in  the  press.  It  consists  of  contri- 
butions, presumably  by  members,  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  each  of  which  will  be  signed  by  its  author 
with  pen  and  ink.  The  decorative  head-bands  and 
tail-pieces  will  be  specially  designed  for  their  places. 
Only  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  copies  will  be  printed 
and  bound  in  a  "style  completely  new  and  charac- 
teristically American."  Subscriptions  are  set  at  one 
hundred  dollars  per  copy. 

Mme.  Adelaide  Ristori,  the  famous  tragedienne, 
has  written,  for  an  Eastern  magazine,  two  important 
autobiographical  papers,  in  which  she  will  tell  "  How 
1  Became  an  Actress  "  and  describe  "  The  Methods 
of  My  Art," 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  a  fairy  story  which  is 
to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  will  be  described 
by  well-known  residents  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  in  St.  Nicholas  during  the  coming  year. 
The  poet,  Stedman,  will  write' of  New  York;  Dr. 
Lvman  Abbott  of  Brooklyn  ;  T.  W.  Higginson  of 
Boston  ;  President  D.  C.  Gilnian  of  Baltimore,  etc. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  been  giving  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Novel  as  She  is  Wrote,"  which  contains  some 
amusing  information.  It  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

When  the  plot  has  been  selected,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  elaborate  it  and  spread  it  out  thin  over  the  requisite 
number  of  chapters.  This  requires  the  introduction  of 
episodes,  and  he  usually  introduces  twenty-six,  one  for  each 
installment.  One  well-known  novelist  writes  his  sreat 
scenes  first— the  scenes  on  which  everything  hinges — and 
afterward  works  backward  to  the  chapters  that  lead  up  to 
them.  In  this  way  he  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  precise  date  on  which 
the  murder  was  committed.  The  good,  solid,  domestic, 
bread-and-butter  novelist  writes  straight  ahead  from  the 
first  chapter.  The  conscientious  novelist — and  there  are 
such — writes  skeleton  chapters  first  ;ind  draws  them  gradu- 
ally out,  making  the  conversations  and  the  episodes  more 
life-like  by  constant  addition.  The  most  ordinary  way  of 
writing  is  to  write  all  the  chapters  out  tolerably  fully  at 
first,  but  without  much  attempt  at  literary  style,  and  then 
to  go  over  the  whole  ground  piecemeal,  making  additions  of 
the  sort  which  give  literary  flavor  to  the  composition.  As 
for  the  humor,  that  is  usually  inserted  afterward. 

The  authorities  of  the  French  navy  propose  to 
confer  honor  on  the  "Boy"  who  "stood  on  the 
burning  deck."  They  are  about  to  name  a  new  tor- 
pedo-boat the  Luce  tie  Casabianca. 

It  is  remembered  of  the  late  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope  that  he  said  one  day,  with  the  honest  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  which  always  characterized  him  : 
"  My  English  novels  I  can  not  recommend  ;  1  know 
very  little  practically  of  English  life  ;  but  all  that 
I  have  written  of  Italy  and  Italians  is  worth  reading." 
For  over  fifty  years  Trollope  lived  in  Italy,  and  those 
Italian  novels  of  his  have  undeniably  a  marvelous 
truth  to  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  American 
publisher  will  be  moved  to  issue  editions  of  "  Mari- 
etta," "  Beata,"  and  "  Beppo." 

The  latest  issue  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  s  Monthly 
Bulletin  is  an  illustrated  edition,  handsomely  printed 
and  containing  a  number  of  portraits  and  other 
pictures  from  the  books  catalogued. 

Sir  Joseph  Olliffe,  whose  papers  are  now  believed 
to  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
that  much  discussed  work  "The  Englishman  in 
Paris,"  was  the  original  of  the  doctor  in  Daudet's 
"Nabob."  With  the  Due  de  Morny  he  founded 
Deauville,  which,  until  the  sea  receded,  was  a  for- 
midable rival  to  Trouville. 

The  Youths  Companion  announces  that  the  prizes 
offered  last  year  for  the  best  serials  have  been 
awarded  and  paid  as  follows  : 

First  prize,  two  thousand  dollars,  to  Miss  Amanda  M. 
Douglas,  Newark,  N.  J,,  for  a  story  entitled  "Larry"  ; 
second  prize,  one  thousand  dollars,  to  Charles  W.  Clarke, 
Post  Falls,  Idaho,  for"Armajo";  third  prize,  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Stowe  (Pauline  Wesley), 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  "  Cherrycroft "  ;  fourth  prize,  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  Miss  M.  G.  McClelland,  Norwood, 
Va.,  for  "  Sam." 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  of  which 
Tennyson  was  president,  have  elected  Mr.  George 
Meredith  as  his  successor. 

M.  Zola  has  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  London 
Weekly  Times  and  Echo  for  the  serial  rights  in 
England  of  his  forthcoming  novel,  "  Dr.  Pascal," 
and  the  English  translation  will  commence  publica- 
tion in  that  journal  simultaneously  with  the  serial 
publication  in  Paris,  toward  the  end  of  February 
next.  The  novel  will,  Zola  says,  be  mainly  "  a 
story  of  the  emotions." 

The  tenth  volume  of  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  " 
will  shortly  be  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  completing  the  work,  which  is  the  best  in 
all  respects  of  the  smaller  encyclopedias. 

Many  English  post-offices  have  displayed  signs  this 
week,  reading ;  "No  More  Shilling  Postal  Orders; 
All  Sold."  This  is  the  latest  effect  of  the  "  missing 
word  craze"  which  has  seized  Britain,  of  which  a.  Sun 
correspondent  writes : 

"One  pool  alone,  that  managed  by  Pearson's  Weekly, 
received  during  a  single  week  more  than  317,000  shillings, 
each  accompanied  by  a  guess  as  to  the  missing  word  in  a 
phrase  printed  the  week  uefore.  The  sentence  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  describing  the  practice  of  the 
Romans,  who,  when  they  invaded  Britain,  arc  said  to  have 
beaten  their  bare  legs  with  nellies  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  cold.      The  closing  sentence  was:    'To  our 

minds,  such   vigorous   treatment   hardly  seems '      The 

$54,000  in  the  pool  was  divided  among  the  370  individuals 
wno  sent  in  the  word  enjoyable,  each  receiving  $145  for  one 
shilling  risked.  It  looks  like  an  easy  irick,  especially  if 
one  makes  judicious  use  of  a  book  of  synonyms  and  sends 


in  fifteen   or  twenty  words  with  as  many  shillings.     The 
pool  mentioned  js  but  one  of  a  dozen.     The  amount  paid  in  I 
for  the  current  week  will  probably  exceed  $125,000.     Here  I 
is  a  great  fad,  almost  unknown  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  I 
suddenly   developed   into    national   importance.      Already 
public  moralists  have  raised  a  loud   protest,  and   the  big 
London   dailies,   which  print   carefully   prepared   race. tips  I 
every  day,  condemn  the  new  craze  on  high  moral  grounds.  I 
The  treasury  has  summoned  one  of  the  pool  managers,  the  I 
publisher  of  Pick-Me-Up,   to    answer  in    the  police  court  I 
for  violation  of  the   Lotteries  Act.     All  the  publishers  run- 
ning word-competitions   will   unite  in  the  defense.     Their 
main  reliance  is  that  competitions  are  contests  of  skill,  not 
of  chance.     Mr.  Asquit,  Home  Secretary,  says  that  if  the 
competitions  are  not  pronounced  illegal   under  the  existing 
laws,  he  will  ask  Parliament  for  a  special  enactment  pro-' 
hibiting   all  prize  competitions,  which  are   now    the  chief 
features  of  cheap  weeklies." 

The  prize  of  thirty  thousand  pesetas  offered  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  best  history  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  voyages,  to  be  written  in  connection 
with  the  centenary  celebrations,  has  not  been 
awarded.  A  "gratification"  of  one  thousand 
pesetas  has  been  given  to  a  Belgian,  and  one  of 
eight  hundred  pesetas  to  a  Spaniard,  both  of  whom 
vainly  competed  for  the  first  prize. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  first  romance,  "The  Secret 
of  Narcisse,"  is,  if  we  may  believe  English  critics,  a 
successful  effort.  It  is  a  story  of  mediaeval  craftsman- 
ship and  superstition,  the  metal-working  hero  being 
burned  as  a  dealer  in  "  black  magic  "  for  inventing  a 
musical  skeleton. 

Poultney  Bigelow  has  entitled  his  forthcoming 
book  "  The  Ragged  Edges  of  the  Czar's  Empire." 

The  Appletons  announce  that  a  new  novel  by  Paul 
Lindau,  author  of  "  Lace,"  will  be  published  imme- 
diately in  the  Town  and  Country  Library.  The  title 
is  "Hanging  Moss,"  and  the  story  describes  certain 
phases  of  social  life  in  Berlin,  with  a  change  of 
scene  to  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
They  have  nearly  ready  in  one  convenient  volume  a 
collection  of  the  choicest  specimen  of  English  verse, 
entitled  "  Three  Centuries  of  English  Love  Songs." 
The  selection  has  been  made  by  Ralph  Caine,  a 
brother  of  Hall  Caine,  the  novelist,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  dainty,  specially  bound  volume,  with  a 
frontispiece  after  Angelica  Kauffman. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  an 
article  on  the  slave  trade  in  Africa. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  instructed  customs 
officers  that  foreign  publications,  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  containing  parts  of  several  continued 
stories,  which  publications  are  unsuited  for  binding 
in  book-form,  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  as 
periodicals.  Heretofore,  these  publications  have 
been  classified  as  printed  matter,  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Recent  Fiction. 
"Holiday    Stories,"    by    Stephen    Fiske,  contains 
eleven  short   stories,   chiefly   in   a   humorous   vein. 
Published  by  the  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul. 

"  West  and  East,"  an  Algerian  romance  by  Laura 
Coates  Reed,  has  been  issued  in  the  International 
Library  published  by  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Em,"  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Silent  Sea,"  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Alick  Macleod, 
has  been  issued  in  the  Franklin  Square  Library  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  56 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh,"  by  Rhoda  Broughton,  is  a  novel  of 
modern  English  life  that  will  amuse  if  it  does  not  in- 
struct. The  heroine  is  a  widow  who  comes  out  sec- 
ond best  in  a  desperate  flirtation  with  a  middle-aged 
sculptor  and  who  is  heart-broken  when  he  proposes 
to  and  is  accepted  by  a  flighty  young  woman  named 
Pamela.  It  all  comes  out  right  in  the  end,  of  course, 
but  the  reader  of  love-stories  will  enjoy  the  complica- 
tions and  incidents  that  precede  the  happy  denoue- 
ment. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"An  Earthly  Paragon,"  by  Eva  Wilder  McGlas- 
son,  tells  of  an  Ohio  girl  who  goes  to  live  in  a  mount- 
ainous Kentucky  region  where  she  is  the  intellectual 
superior  of  those  about  her.  She  wins  a  backwoods 
Apollo  away  from  the  physically  beautitul  but  dull 
beauty  he  is  engaged  to,  and  then  herself  falls  in  love 
with  a  New  Orleans  lawyer,  whom  she  eventually 
marries,  while  the  pretty  girl  dies  of  a  broken  heart 
and  the  Apollo  drowns  his  sorrow  in  "  mountain 
dew."  The  heroine's  character  is  well  portrayed, 
and  the  story  is  generally  one  to  be  commended. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25  ;  for  sale  by-The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Aladdin  in  London,"  by  Fergus  Hume,  is  a 
good  story  spoiled  by  being  badly  told.  The  hero, 
a  young  man  in  love  and  head  over  ears  in  debt, 
becomes  possessed,  by  a  strange  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  an  Oriental  ring  which  places  him  in 
command  of  twenty  million  pounds  sterling.  He 
can  have  in  his  own  name  only  one  thousand 
pounds  at  a  time,  but  he  marries  the  girl,  settles 
an  income  of  five  thousand  a  year  on  her  and 
two  thousand  a  year  on  her  father,  and  then 
embarks  a  million  pounds  in  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  a  deposed  princess  to  her  throne.  The 
political  complications  and  the  attempts  of  an 
enemy  to  secure  possession  of  the  ring  produce  an 
absorbing  series  of  incidents,  but  the  characters  are 
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puppets  rather  than  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  author's  inelegances  of  diction  are 
most  unpleasant.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  scientific  experiment  by  which  a  girl  baby  and  a 
boy  baby  are  left  in  infancy  on  fertile  but  unin- 
habited islands  and  there  grow  to  maturity  without 
either  knowing  that  any  other  human  being  than 
him  or  herself  exists— that  is  the  basis  of  "A  New 
Eden,"  by  C.J.  Cutliffe  Hyne.  The  story  tells  how 
the  woman  had  learned  to  make  fire,  while  the  man 
ate  his  food  uncooked  ;  how  the  man  crosses  the 
eight  miles  that  separate  their  islands,  and  each 
meets  another  human  being  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
how  they  live  together,  each  profiting  by  the  other's 
abilities,  and  evolve  a  religion  and  other  rudiment- 
ary evidences  of  civilization.  Published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for 
sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
"  As  It  Is  To  Be,"  by  Cora  Linn  Daniels,  is  an 
account  of  the  life  after  death,  the  information  hav- 
ing been  acquired  through  clairvoyance.     Published 
by  Cora  Linn  Daniels,  Franklin,  Mass.;  price,  $1.75. 

'*  An  Affair  of  Honor,"  by  Alice  Weber,  is  a  well- 
told  story  of  a  little  girl's  influence  for  good.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hof- 
mann. 

"  I  Married  a  Soldier,"  by  Lydia  Spencer  Lane,  is 
not  a  novel,  but  a  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  life 
at  army  posts  on  the  frontier  in  the  early  days.  Pub- 
lished by  thej.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"The  New  England  Country,"  by  Clifton  John- 
son, is  a  short  and  pleasant  account  of  New  England 
country  and  village  life,  illustrated  profusely  from  the 
author's  photographs  of  life  and  scenery.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Where  is  My  Dog?"  does  not  suggest  a  the- 
ological treatise,  and  yet  it  is  the  title  of  a  book  in 
which  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Adams  considers  the  ques- 
tion whether  man  alone  is  immortal.  Published  by 
the  Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Selections  from  Isaac  Penington  "  is  the  title  of 
a  little  volume  of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  that 
eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  written 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  moral  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and  contain 
many  beautiful  thoughts.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M. 
Robertson. 

"Axel  Eberson,"  by  Andre*  Laurie,  tells  of  a 
Swedish  lad  who  goes  to  a  manual  training  school 
and  develops  abilities  that  stand  him  in  good  stead 
when  his  father  meets  with  financial  reverses.  It  is 
an  interesting  story  and  describes  many  features  of 
life  in  Sweden.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.50;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

Scott's  poem  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  illustration  by  Joseph  M. 
Gleeson,  and,  with  the  process  reproductions  of  his 
full-page  and  vignette  designs,  makes  a  pretty  holiday 
book.  The  paper  and  type  are  somewhat  pre- 
tentious, and  the  binding  is  fanciful  and  attractive. 
Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York ;  price,  $1.50 ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

"Student  and  Singer:  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Santley"  is  an  entertaining  volume  of  memoirs. 
Santley  has  not  had  an  adventurous  life,  but  he  has 
met  and  known  many  notables  of  the  artistic  world 
of  London  in  his  day,  and  he  has  jotted  down  his 
impressions  and  reminiscences  in  an  unstudied  way 
that  makes  his  book  a  pleasant  companion.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.35  ; 
for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"The  Dragon  of  Wantley  :  His  Rise,  his  Vorac- 
ity, and  his  Downfall,"  by  Owen  Wister,  is  an  enter- 
taining romance  of  King  John's  time  for  children, 
but  with  much  dry  wit  in  it  that  their  elders  will 
enjoy.  The  book  is  a  sightly  quarto  volume,  and 
the  illustrations,  by  John  Stewardson,  are  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  tale.  Published  by  the  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.00  ; 
for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

"In  Gold  and  Silver,"  by  George  H.  Ellwanger, 
contains  "The  Golden  Rug  of  Kermancheh,"  a 
brilliant  Oriental  tale,  and  three  charming  essays, 
"  Warders  of  the  Woods,"  "  A  Shadow  on  the  Pool," 
and  "The  Silver  Fox  of  Hunt's  Hollow."  These 
are  put  in  a  dainty  little  volume  illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Wentzell,  W.  C.  Greenough,  and  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

Two  little  books  of  verse  of  more  than  average 
merit  are  "Night  Etchings"  and  "Gleams  and 
Echoes."  The  first  contains  a  number  of  brief 
poems  expressing  a  mood  or  a  single  thought,  grace- 
fully and  artistically  ;  the  second  is  a  larger  book,  in 
which    half  a  dozen   poems  of  greater  length  are 


printed,  with  elaborate  illustration  and  decoration  by 
noted  draughtsmen.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.25  and  $2.00, 
respectively  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Boy's  Own  Outdoor  Book,"  edited  by  G. 
Andrew  Hutchison,  is  an  encyclopedia  of  boys' 
sports,  prepared  for  English  lads,  therefore  cumbered 
with  articles  on  "Cricket,"  "Holidays  on  the 
Thames,"  etc.,  that  are  not  particularly  valuable  to 
young  Americans.  But  there  is  much  on  swimming, 
riding,  and  other  universal  athletic  sports  that  boys 
of  all  countries  may  read  to  advantage.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  $1.75  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

The  famous  pseudonym  "Ouida"  appears  in 
parentheses  under  the  author's  name,  Louise  de  la 
Ram£,  on  the  title-page  of  "  Bimbi :  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren," and  the  same  idea  is  apparent  in  the  nine 
tales  in  the  book,  for  the  sensational  features  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  "  Ouida  "  are  subordinated 
to  the  charm  and  pathos  which  she  puts  in  her  books 
along  with  the  objectionable  ingredients.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

"  Les  Prosateurs  Francais  du  Dixneuvieme  Siecle," 
by  C.  Fontaine,  with  biographical  notices  of  the 
writers,  and  explanatory,  grammatical,  and  historical 
notes  (price,  $1.25) ;  "  Extraits  Choisis  des  CEuvres 
de  Francois  Copp£e,"-  with  English  notes  and 
biographical  sketch  by  Geo.  Castegnier  (price,  90 
cents);  "Fables  Choisies  de  la  Fontaine,"  with 
sketch  and  notes  by  Mme.  Berthe  Beck  (price,  40 
cents);  "Des  Kindes  Erstes  Buch,"  modeled  on 
Paul  Bercy's  "  Livre  des  Enfants,"  by  Wilhelm 
Nippe  (price,  40  cents) ;  and  "  Camilla,"  by  Edmondo 
de  Amicis,  in  the  Novelle  Italiane  (price,  35  cents), 
have  been  published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York. 

"Amor  in  Society,"  by  Julia  Duhring,  is  a  study  of 
love  in  our  day,  not  very  deep,  possibly,  but  sug- 
gestive and  readable.  Here  are  some  of  the  chapter- 
heads:  "Falling  In,"  "The  Romantic  Woman," 
"Lovers  Women  Like,"  "Women's  Wild  Oats," 
"  Marriageable  Young  Girls."  "  Sportsmen  and 
Prey,"  "  Ostracized  Women,"  "Can  Love  Survive 
Marriage?"  "Cure  of  Passion,"  and  "Amor  on 
Affinities."  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the 
Spectator"  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Budgell ;  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,"  by  William  Shakespeare  ; 
the  Second  Essay  on  "  The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Will- 
iam Pitt),"  by  Lord  Macaulay  ;  ten  selections  from 
"The  Sketch  Book,"  by  Washington  Irving;  and 
"  Ivanhoe,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  all  carefully  an- 
notated, have  been  issued  in  the  English  Classics  for 
Schools  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York ;  price  :  20  cents  each  for  the  first  four, 
and  50  cents  for  the  last. 

"  Itinerary  of  General  Washington,"  by  William 
S.  Baker,  follows  the  general's  movements,  day  by 
day,  throughout  the  war  for  independence,  from 
June  15,  1775,  to  December  23,  1783.  The  historian 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  together  the  con- 
temporaneous records  of  Washington's  actions,  and 
in  this  form  they  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  man  as  well  as  a  chronological  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Peale's  portrait.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $2.50; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Illustrated  Sketches  of  Death  Valley  and  Other 
Borax  Deserts  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  is  the  lengthy 
title  of  a  book  of  some  two  hundred  pages  in  which 
John  R.  Spears  tells  of  nature  as  modified  by  man 
and  man  as  modified  by  nature  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  strangest  bits  of  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Spears  is  "  one  of  the  Sun's  bright  young  men  " 
and  tells  what  he  sees  forcibly  and  vividly,  and  his 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  which  are  hardly 
more  accurate  and  striking.  Published  in  paper 
covers  by  Rand,  NcNally  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  is  an  account  of  the  martyred  President's 
youth,  put  in  the  form  of  fiction  for  the  sake  of 
greater  verisimilitude,  but  adhering  closely  to  the 
known  facts  and  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
life  in  Illinois  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Many  of  the  Indian  legends  and  tales  told  by  the 
early  settlers  are  interspersed  in  the  narrative,  the 
result  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  the  character  of  the  future  statesman  was 
formed.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. , 

From  out  a  curious  green-linen  box  comes  a  green- 
linen  cover,  which  incloses  a  new  and  pretty  edition 
of  the  "  Poems  of  Wordsworth,"  chosen  and  edited 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  The  editor's  preface  is  an 
admirable  little  essay,  and  the  poems  are  well  chosen, 
constituting  a  thoroughly  representative  selection. 
In  addition  to  the  table  of  contents,  in  which  the 
poems  are  divided  into  ballads,  lyrics,  sonnets,  etc., 
there  is  an  index  of  first  lines  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. Typographically  the  book  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye,   and   the  illustrations  by    Edmund   H.   Garrett 


are   fairly  sympathetic.     Published    by  Thomas  Y, 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"Recent  Rambles:  or.  In  Touch  with  Nature," 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  is  the  outcome  of  two 
years'  rambling  by  wood,  and  field,  and  river.  The 
author  is  a  loving  student  of  nature  in  her  various 
moods,  and  his  writings  seem  to  bring  to  the  reader 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields,  the  purling  of  brooks, 
the  song  of  birds,  and  even  the  sunshine  and  storm 
of  New  England  weather.  Some  of  his  chapters 
are  "  A  Winter  Cat- Bird,"  "  In  the  Serpent's  Path," 
"  A  Victim  of  Thoreau,"  "  Animals  as  Barometers," 
"Traces  of  Troglodytes,"  "In  Winter  Quarters," 
and  "  The  Dutch  on  the  Delaware."  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.00 ; 
for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  W.  H.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  and  Jesse  W.  Weik,  his  friend,  is 
the  most  intimate  and  personal  record  of  the  man 
Lincoln  that  has  yet  been  written,  and  as  such  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  a  complete  understanding  of  his 
character.  In  his  original  preface  Mr.  Herndon 
wrote  :  "If  the  story  of  his  life  is  truthfully  and 
courageously  told — nothing  colored  or  suppressed  ; 
nothing  false  either  written  or  suggested — the  reader 
will  see  and  feel  the  presence  of  the  living  man." 
And  it  is  with  this  standard  before  them  that  he  and 
Mr.  Weik  have  written  this  biography.  He  knew  the 
President  intimately  in  his  early  manhood,  and  he 
and  his  collaborator  have  gone  to  original  sources  of 
information  for  all  their  statements.  A  number  of 
anecdotes  are  scattered  through  the  text,  which  is 
simply  and  pleasantly  written.  Horace  White  has 
written  an*  introduction  in  which  he  discusses  Lin- 
coln's character.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  $3.00  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  series  of  articles 
on  the  cathedrals  of  England,  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing at  intervals  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Century,  have  been  collected  and  considerably 
augmented  by  the  author,  and  are  now  issued  in  a 
handsome  royal  quarto  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages.  In  an  introductorv  chapter,  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  considers  the  English  cathedral  churches 
in  general,  and  then  follow  twelve  chapters  on  the 
cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  Durham, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Wells,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  York,  and  London,  narrating  their  history 
and  describing  them  as  they  are  to-day.  The  text  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell — who  is  probably  un- 
rivaled in  his  presentation  of  architectural  subjects — 
and  other  pictures  by  other  artists,  and  these  are 
supplemented  with  many  plans.  The  book  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  fine-arts  shelf 
of  the  layman's  library,  and  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  by  the  historian  or  architect.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$6.00. 

Dorfiinger'8  American  Cat  Glass 
Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and   Holiday  Gifts.      Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Kodaks  reduced  to 
$6.00,  $8.50,  $10.00.  $15.00,  $25.00.  Photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  No  tipping  the  waiters  at  Johnson's,  the 
new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  WinsloWs 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


BOOKS 


At  CARSON'S 
208  Post  St. 

ABOVE  GRANT  AVE. 

The  EN'CYCXOP.EDIA    BKITANMCA, 

Ninth  Edition,  1891. 

Bound  in  Half  Russia, 

Richly  Tooled  Gilt  Backs, 

Price  S3. OO  per  Volume. 
This  would  make  an  Elegant 
Christinas  Present. 
"We  have  also  the  new  edition  of 
CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

In  ten  volumes,  at  $3.00  per  volume. 

Or  in  Leather,  at  84. OO. 
We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Books  by  Standard  Authors, 
In  sets  and  single  volumes. 
Christinas  Books  in  tine  bindings. 
Children's  Books  in  great  variety. 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
Harper's  Young^PeopIe. 

N.    B.— Closing-out    Sale    in    December  on 
account  of  removal  in  January: 


A  HANDSOME   HOLIDAY  GIFT 

AND  A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE 
BOOK  FOR  EVERT  LIBRARY, 

—THE    NEW- 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 

The  Latest,  the  Cheapest,  the  Rest.  New  Type,  New 
Subjects,  New  Illustrations,  New  Maps.  Concise,  sim- 
ple, clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference.  Twenty 
years  later  than  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  market.  Complete  in  ten  volumes.  Specimen  pages 
sent  on  application.  Price,  per  vol.,  cloth,  53-°o  ;  sheep, 
54.00  ;  half  morocco,  54-50. 

***  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the 
Publishers,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COM  PANT, 

715  aud  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Have  you  seen^^^^^. 
that  unique  little  book 

The  ♦Original  ♦  Papers 


D*     CHESTER      BAiLCT     FCDNALDI 

The  book  refers  to  the  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Frank  E.  White  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Wheeler,  both 
of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  their  letters,  repro- 
duced in  their  own  handwriting,  together  with  var- 
ious other  scraps,  newspaper  extracts,  cablegrams, 
etc.,  presented  in  facsimile,  forming  a  thread  from 
which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  rupture,  and  howit  was  finally  so  happily 
healed.  The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  photograph 
of  the  young  lady,  in  colors,  from  the  original  neg- 
ative. 

A  handsome  and  novel  binding,  in  gold  and  brass. 
Price  $2.    Sold  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     For  sale  by 

The  H.  S.  Crocker  Co., 

215,    217,    219    BUSH    STREET 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"Shepp's  Photographs  of  the  World"; 
the  greatest  book  on  earth;  costing  $100,000;  retail  at  $3.25, 
,ti  v      t        cash   or    installments;    mammoth    illus- 

3  M  Pllll  ^  trated  circulars  and  terms  free;  daily 
wf|wp|J  \J  output  over  1500  volumes.  Agents  wild 
with  success.*  (Mr.  Thos,  L.  Martin,  Centreville,  Texas, 
cleared  $711  innU«»Afvi.«  •^U^'0051"1  °"5=3 

^^Photographs^ ?  -sk 

ard  Madison,  Lyons,  N.  V  .,  $101  in  7  hours;  a  bonanza; 

magnificentoutfitonlySi.oo.  Books  -  ..  UI-..IJ 
I  on  credit.      Freight  paid.     Address  fit  tRP    WR  N  fl 

GlobeBiblePublishingCo.ul  u,u  ■■UIIM 
1  733  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


is  a  good  name  to  remember  when  se- 
lecting a  Christmas  gift  for  a  boy  or 
girl.  It  is  The  Century  Co's  magazine 
for  young  folks.  ••The  best  child's 
periodical  in  the  world,"  is  what  the 
poet  Whittier  called  it. 
>■ 

A    YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION    to    St.    NICHOLAS 

costs  $3.00.  No  other  gift  you  can  buy  for  that  price 
will  give  a  boy  or  girl  half  so  much  pleasure  or  will  be 
productive  of  so  much  good.  The  child  who  reads 
St.  Nicholas  cannot  help  being  well  informed. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME,  which  began  with  the  No- 
vember number,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
issued.      There  will   be  among  other  entertaining 
featu  res : 
SERIAL  STORIES  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  W.  O.  Stoddard.  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison, 
i  author  of  "Lady  Jane,     Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  others. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, Susan  Coolidge,  Nora  Perry,  and  many  other  well-known  writers. 

PICTURES  by  the  leading  artists  and  engravers,  and  rhymes,  jingles  and  puzzles 
innumerable.     Subscribe  now,  beginning  with  November,  the  first  of  the  new  volume. 
AU booksellers  and  newsdealers  take  subscriptions,  or  remittance 
may  be  made  by  cheek,  draft,  money-  or  cxprcss^irder,  or  in  registered 
letter  direct  to  the  publishers, 

THE   CENTURY   CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  Yor> 


THE   CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 

NOIV  READY     :      CONTAINS 

A  Christmas  Poem, 
By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Christmas  Stories 

and  Pictures. 

* 

The  Persian  Columbus. 

* 

Harold  and  the  Railway 

Signals. 

* 

A  Race  with  an  Avalanche 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Price  25  Cents. 
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THE         A  RGON  A  UT. 


December 


9,  it 


Open  Evenings, 




Choice  Books 

Choice  Gifts. 

Choice  Books 

ROBERTSON'S. 

Intelligent  Children 

-\1TXL 

Good  Books. 

Children's  Books 

ROBEKTSO>S. 

Dainty  Books 

Dainty  Gift9. 

Dainty  Books 

ROBERTSONS. 

ROBERTSON'S 

1 86  Post  Street. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

New   Books. 

Open  Evenings. 


The  Austio-Sesnon  Wedding. 
A  quiet  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  Alameda,  when  Miss  Mamie  Sesnon  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Austin  were  united  in    marriage  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride.     The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Sesnon  and  sister  of  Mr.  William  T. 
i  be  groom  is  one  of  the  park 
—  oners,  and  has  for  many  years  held  a  re- 
:  on    with   the    Pacific  Mail  Company. 
Only  a  I  mtoessed  Ihe  ceremony.     Miss 

nison  was  the  bridesmaid  and  General  k. 

P.  Hammond  acted  as  best  man.  The  affair  was 
celebrated  In  ■  most  pleasant  manner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  have  gone  to  San  Diego  and  other 
southern  points  on  their  wedding  trip,  and  when 
thev  return  will  reside  at  323  Page  Sireet. 

fhe  wedding  gifts  were  very  valuable  and  hand- 
some, some  of  the  most  noticeable  of  them  being 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  McAfee.  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Edward  Dalton.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks.  Hon.  W.  W.  Stow.  Mr. 
John  McLaren,  General  K.  P.  Hammond.  Mr. 
Harold  Wheeler.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sesnon.  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sesnon.     Among  those  present al  tbewedding  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dalton,  Mrs.  Scuton.  Mbs 
Tilsoii.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sesnon,  Mr.  J.  G.  Sesna 
H.  Sesnon.  Hon.  W.  W.  Stow,  Captain  Henry  Bingham, 

J  K.  P.  H.-imnond.  Mr!   Alexander 
Chisholm.  Mr.  |e  ■'-.  Alexander  Hay.  Mr.  A. 

>.  Mr."  !.  W.  Rea,  and  Mr.  lames  W.  Kelly. 


The  Beaver-Lovell  Wedding. 
Mr.  George  L.  Beaver,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Beaver,  of  this  city,  was  married  on  De- 
cember 14th  to  Miss  Ella  Lovell.  at  the  home  of  her 
father.  Mr.  I.J.  Lovell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Only  the  immediate  relatives 
were  present.  After  their  return  from  a  southern 
trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver  will  reside  permanently 
at  Longacres,  Santa  Clara,  where  Mr.  Beaver  has 
been  engaged  in  fruit-culture  for  several  years. 

The  Owen  Lunch-Party. 

The  Misses  Breeze,  who  relumed  about  two 
months  ago  from  a  year's  visit  to  the  East  and  Eu- 
rope, were  the  particularly  honored  guests  at  a 
lunch-party  given  last  Wednesday  by  Miss  Owen,  at 
her  residence,  2101  California  Street.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  affair  was  reminiscent  of  Mexico  ; 
the  decorations  displayed  the  warm  glow  of  that 
sonny  land,  the  music,  by  the  Hungarian  band,  was 
characteristic,  and  the  menu,  which  was  served  under 
Ludwig's  direction,  savored  to  a  degree  of  the  deli- 
cacies that  that  portion  of  the  Latin  race  favor  so 
much.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  the  affair 
successful,  and  it  certainly  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was 
unique.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  W.  C  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs. 
Henry  1 .  Crocker.  Mrs.  Chaoncey  R.  Window,  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Bowles,  Mrs.  Wuhan  C.  Ralston,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond. 
Miss  Owen,  Miss  Urteze.  Miss  Louisa  fitw-te.  Miss  Mamie 
tss  ".diet  Conner,  Miss  Mae  Diinoad,  Miss 
Hilda  Castle,  Miss  Adeline  Taylor.  Miss  Florinne  Brown. 
Miss  Nellie  Hillyer.  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton.  Miss  Laura  McRinstry.  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond, 
■vies,  Miss  Dunham,  and  Miss  Buckbee 


The  Crocker  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  gave  a  very  pleasant 
lunch-party,  at  her  residence  on  Sutter  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stedman,  rtie  Deming.  who 
is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives.  The  decorations 
of  roses  and  chrysanthemums  were  arranged  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  the  repast  was  a  most  delicious 
one.    Those  present  were  : 

'irk  W,  Crocker,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stedman.  Mrs 
C.  A.  Sprtdcds.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet.  Mrs.  Frederick 
H  Greco.  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker.  Mrs.  Charles  O. 
Alexander.  Mrs.  Vail.  Mrs.  Charles  N\  Shaw.  Mrs.  Alfred 
B.  Ford,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker.  Miss  Carroll.  Miss  Owning, 
and  Miss  Breere. 


The  Dooley  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Dooley  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Zimmer- 
man, on  Sutter  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Jennie 
Caihenvood.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  flowers,  and  covers  were  laid  for  twelve 
at  a  handsomely  appointed  table.  Those  present 
were  : 

Miss  Dootey,  Miss  Catherwood.  Miss  Fanny  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Marie  /arse.  Miss  WaL.h,  Miss  Rising. 
Miss  Dean,  Mbs  Clark.  Miss  Lillian  O'Connor.  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor.  Miss  Carber,  and  Miss  Findley. 

The  Hanlon  Reception. 
The  Misses  Emelie  and  Josie  Hanlon  entertained 
several  of  their  friends  very  pleasantly  List  Tuesday- 
evening  at  their  residence.  1627  Jackson  Street. 
Music  and  conversation  formed  the  pleasures  of  a 
delightfully  passed  evening.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Han- 
lon and  Miss  Winnie  Sherwood  contributed  several 
piano  solos.  Miss  Calhoun  recited,  and  Miss  Maude 
Miss  O  Kane.  Mr.  Arthur  Banks.  Mr.  J. 
Fred  Burgin.  Dr.  L.  Neumann,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dunphy  were  among  those  who  sang,  and  a!!  of  the 
selections  were  enjoyed.  Just  previous  to  midnight 
a  bounteous  supper  was  served,  and  afterwai 
dances  were  participated  in.  Among  those  present 
were : 

I   Mr*.  Daniel   Hanlon.  U  n.   C    F 

Ion,  Miss  Scott,  of 
New  O- 

-    Bradford.    Dr.   L.     N 

.  Mr.  Willard.  Mr.  J.C.bunpbv. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  trait.  Mr.  John  F.  Hanlon.  and  others. 


A  Naval  Breakfast. 
Captain  I.  Tashiro,  commanding  the  Japanese 
warship  /Cwtgv,  was  tendered  a  complimentary  break- 
fast by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  steamer  ftusk 
on  Mondav.  Covers  were  laid  for  ten.  and  the  table 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  Japanese  chrvsanthc 

-•:ous  dije&ner  d  la  foutxhttte  was 
served  at  twelve  o'clock  and  a  most  enjoyable  time 
was  spent.    Those  present  were  : 

Captain  1.  laihiro  and  Commander  S.  MUu.  of  the  im- 
ferial  Japan***  navy.  Consul  L.  Chtoda,  Lieutenant  F. 
H.   N*wcomb. -LicuUnant  J     C.   C*atw«U.aI.i«ut«ruru  J 


E   Reinbure,  Chief-Engineer  G.  M.  Robinson.  Assistant- 
V7.   C.    Myers,  and  Assistant- Engineer  Eugene 
Jr.,  all  o(  the  Rush. 

The  King  Matinee  Tea. 
A  delightful  matinee  lea  was  given  by  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  King  last  Thursday,  at  her  home  on  Leavenworth 
Street.  Complimentary  to  Mrs.  George  B.  Williams, 
uf  London,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Hillyer,  of  New  York. 
Only  about  one  hundred  friends  were  invited  and 
they  were,  in  the  main,  friends  of  the  two  visitors  who 
thus  were  afforded  a  pleasant  means  of  meeting  them 
socially  again.  The  hostess  had  theassistance  in  re- 
ceiving of  Miss  Conness,  Miss  Burling.  Miss  Nellie 
Miss  Hilda  Castle,  and  Miss  Cornwall.  The 
guests  enjoyed  conversation,  as  they  always  do  at 
such  gatherings,  and  the  musical  selections  of  a  string 
orchestra.  In  addition,  however,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  pleasant  surprises.  Miss  Nora  Connell  was 
present  and  sang  several  limes  in  her  usual  charm- 
ing way,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  gave  a  number 
of  recitations  in  a  finished  manner.  Among  them 
were  "  By  the  Turret  Stair"  and  one  of  James  Whit- 
couib  Riley's  compositions.  Then  Mr.  Edmund 
Russell,  the  LMsartean  exponent,  was  heard  in 
Swinburne's  "  Faustine"  and  he  acquitted  himself  as 
he  always  does.  The  affair  was  successful  in  every 
way. 

— * 

The  Theller  Matinee  Tea. 

A  particularly  charming  affair  was  the  young 
ladies'  tea  given  last  Thursday  afternoon  by  Miss 
Florence  Theller  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Theller,  2026  Pacific  Avenue. 
Miss  Theller  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Theller, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Gardner,  Miss  Kambo,  Miss  Luty,  Miss 
Weihe,  and  the  Misses  Hyde.  Her  guests  were 
very  pleasantly  entertained,  from  four  until  six 
o'clock,  with  social  chat  and  music,  and  light  re- 
freshments were  served  as  desired.  Among  the 
ladies  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Theller,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Theller,  Mrs.  John  E. 
de  Ruvter,  Mrs.  Hush  Sime,  Mrs.  Stadfeldt,  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Bull.  Jr..  Mrs.  T.  E.  Luty,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gardner.  Miss 
Florence  Theller,  Miss  Wit  brow.  Misses  Borel,  Miss  Ward- 
well,  Miss  Rambo.  Miss  Whealou,  Mbs  Edna  Robinson, 
Miss  Coitis.  Miss  Bowen.  Miss  Luty,  Miss  Weihe,  Misses 
Hyde.  Misses  Wethered.  Miss  Mamie  Brown.  Misses  Mor- 
rison. Miss  Andruss,  Miss  Ver  Mehx,  Miss  Norwood.  Miss 
Palmer.  Miss  Martin.  Miss  Van  Pelt,  Miss  Maude  Magee, 
Miss  Kosher,  and  others. 


Ernst  H.  Ludwig  has  discontinued  catering  for  the 
San  Francisco  Verein,  as  his  business, requires  all  of 
his  attention. 

—  It  is  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the  hun- 
dreds  of  children  who  go  every  day  to  The  Maze, 
the  great  department  store,  corner  of  Market  and 
Tavlor  Streets.  Any  one  following  their  footsteps 
will  see  that  they  go  immediately  to  the  toy  depart- 
ment, where  they  feast  their  eyes  on  the  treasures 
stored  there  in  such  a  tempting  manner.  Fathers 
and  mothers  now  know  that  with  toys,  as  well  as  with 
anything  else,  they  can  make  a  dollar  count  for  more 
at  The  Maze  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city.  The 
stock  is  all  bright,  new.  and  fresh,  and  no  one  can 
compete  with  them  in  prices.  That  is  why  The  Maze 
is  doing  such  an  immense  business  in  toys. 


What  Every  Lady   Should  Know. 
Who  is   the   most  artistic    ladies'   hair  -  dresser  ? 
Strozynski !     Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.    See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


—  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  has  the 
latest  novelties  in  English  walking-gloves,  hosiery, 
collars,  and  cuffs. 


—  Moet  &  Chandon  Champagnes  are  the 
third  on  the  list  of  importations  into  the  United 
States. 
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-THE    LENOX- 

«28  Sutter  Street. 

A  new,  strictly  first-class,  family  hotel  now 
open.  Sunny  suites  and  rooms  elegantly 
furnished.     Cuisine  and  service  unexcelled. 


THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnishes,  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AND    DANCE. 


Address:  MR.  VALEM1NK  HVBEK. 

Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra. 

Care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


por 


CHRISTMAS 


—  GO  TO  — 

P.    CENTEMERI    &    CO. 

7  KEARNY  STREET. 

They  are  the  Perfection  of  Fit.  They  do 
not  Kip.  All  the  Genuine  are  branded  in 
the  left  hand  with  trade-mark. 


SOLD  ONLY  EN  SAX  FKANCISCO  AT 

7-KEARXY  STREET-7 


THIS   YEAR 

GIVE 

A 

PRETTY  PIECE 

OF 

FURXITUR  E 

FOR    A 

CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT. 

IT    MAKES 

HOME 

MORE 

COMFORTABLE. 

EVERYBODY 

ENJOYS    IT. 

SEND  FOR 

'■  HINTS  ON 

HOME  FURNISHING." 


CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    COMPANY, 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 


117-123  GEARY  STREET. 


December  19,  1892. 
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The  Catherwood  Tea. 

The  most  brilliant  affair  of  tlie  week  was  the  high 
tea  that  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  gave  last  Wed- 
nesday at  the  Occidental  Hotel  in  honor  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood.  The  parlors  of 
the  hotel  were  utilized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at 
her  residence  Mrs  Catherwood  could  not  have  en- 
tertained comfortably  so  many  guests,  and  there 
were  five  hundred  who  called.  The  chandeliers, 
mirrors,  and  pictures  were  adorned  with  snulax  and 
clusters  of  holly  berries  and  red  chrysanthemums 
tied  with  red  silk  ribbons,  all  of  which  produced  a 
pretty  effect. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  appeared  in  an  elegant  princesse 
robe  of  black  velours  de  Lyons,  made  with  a  court- 
train  and  ornamented  with  rare  point  lace  and  dia- 
monds. In  receiving  she  was  ablv  assisted  bv  Mrs. 
W.H.L.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Sirs.  J. 
D.  Fry,  Mrs.  Alexander  Loughborough,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Boyle,  and  Countess  Pestetics,  all  of  whom 
were  elegantly  attired.  Miss  Catherwood  wore  a 
becoming  gown  of  white  silk,  covered  with  while 
and  gold  net-work,  and  she  had  in  her  retinue  a  bevy 
of  preiiv  assistants,  comprising  Miss  Doolcy,  Miss 
Marie  Zane.  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Wilson,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Mamie  Bur- 
ling. Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  Miss  Gerald.  Miss  Mae 
Dimond,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss  Ethel  Smith, 
Miss  Helen  Smith.  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Ethel 
Hooper,  and  Miss  Bee  Hooper. 

The  hostess  and  her  daughter  both  possess  in  a 
high  degree  the  faculty  of  entertaining.  From  four 
until  seven  o'clock  the  elder  element  predominated 
among  the  guests,  and  they  met  with  cordial  attention 
and  generous  hospitality.  As  by  degrees  they  left 
the  bright  scene,  their  places  were  filled  by  the 
younger  guests,  and  al  eight  o'clock  the  string  or- 
chestra in  the  hall  played  the  first  waltz.  The  parlor 
and  the  long  corridors  werecanvased,  and  both  were 
utilized  by  the  dancers.  A  delicious  supper  was 
served  throughout  the  evening.  It  was  the  original 
intention  to  have  the  affair  terminate  at  nine  o'clock, 
but  two  more  hours  of  gayety  were  added,  and  it 
was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  that  adieux  were  said 
and  the  hostess  and  her  fair  daughter  received  the 
final  congratulations  of  their  well-pleased  guests. 


The  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  held  their 
first  meeting  of  this  season  last  Wednesdav  evening, 
at  the  residence  of  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone. 
The  entertainment  commenced  with  a  series  of 
tableaux,  taken  from  illustrations  in  the  Paris  Figaro, 
in  which  the  participants  were  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott, 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  Waller  McGavin,  and  Mr. 
William  Carrigan.  Then  Mr.  Hallock  played  a  'cello 
solo  which  was  followed  by  "  Mrs.  Jarlev's  Wax 
Works."  a  farce  in  which  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Maillard,  Mr.  William  Carrigan,  Mr.  Willis  Polk, 
Mr.  Percy  Moore,  and  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins  appeared. 
Then  '.here  was  the  inarch  of  !;.'-  Amazons,  by  Mr. 
Maillar^pMr.  Moore,  Mr.  Simpkins,  Mr.  Carrigan, 
Mr.  Fav,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Coleman,  who  were  attired 
as  figurantes.  Mr.  Willis  Polk  appeared  as  the 
premiere  danseuse,  and  danced  most  effectively. 
The  entire  performance  was  very  laughable,  and  put 
every  one  in  the  best  of  humor.  A  delicious  supper 
was  served  afterward.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre  on  De- 
cember 28th, 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Elise  A.  Kelly,  of  Mendocino  County,  to  Mr.  Louis 
P.  Drexler.  president  of  the  California  Jute  Milling 
Company.  The  wedding  will  lake  place  in  January 
at  the  home  of  the  young  lady  in  Mendocino  City. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Leila  Car- 
roll and  Mr.  Adolph  Scheld,  both  of  Sacramento. 
They  will  be  married  prior  to  Lent. 

Mrs.  Russell  B.  Smith  has  announced  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Blanche  Beatrice  Smith,  to 
Dr.  Bowditch  Morion,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
city  on  Monday,  December  5th. 

The  particular  event  of  the  coming  week  will  be 
the  second  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  It 
will  be  a  fancy  dress,  leap-year  german,  and  the  fair 
sex  will  hold  full  sway.  Miss  Emelie  Hager  will 
act  as  leader,  and  she  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Sally 
Maynard  and  Miss  McNutt.  Gentlemen  must  wear 
either  fancy  dress  or  knee-breeches,  but  they  will  not 
be  obliged  to  powder  their  hair.  Army  and  naval 
officers  are  requested  to  appear  in  uniforms.  As  for 
the  ladies,  it  is  imperative  that  they  shall  wear  fancy 
dress  and  have  their  hair  powdered.  Mr.  Green- 
way  states  that  no  extra  invitations  will  be  issued, 
and  that  members  must  bring  their  cards  of  admis- 
sion, as  the  doorkeeper  will  require  them. 

A  hop  will  be  given  by  the  officers  and  ladies  at 
the  Presidio  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  aod  Miss  Helene  Berger  will 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength. — iJatest    United  State* 
Government  Food  Report. 
R.OVAL  Baking  Powdeb  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N .  V. 


give  a  reception,  in  their  rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
on  Monday  evening,  December  26th. 

Miss  Florence  Weihe  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day 
(Saturday)  at  her  residence  on  Jackson  Street. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Veiein  will 
give  a  ball  on  new-year's-eve,  and  during  the  even- 
ing the  German  Theatre  Company  will  produce  a 
comedy. 

A  ball  w  ill  be  given  al^ie  Concordia  Club  on  new- 
year's-eve,  and  it  is  said  that  some  novelties  will  be 
produced. 

A  ball  will  be  given  in  Harmony  Hall,  Alameda, 
next  Wednesday  evening  under  the  auspices  uf  Mr. 
Henry  Gulte  and  Mr.  Harnld  Ward.  The  hostesses 
will  be  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ward,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Bissell,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  gave  a  small  but 
very  pleasant  dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening,  at 
their  residence,  1105  Bush  Street,  m  honor  of  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Stedman. 

Mrs.  Selim  E.  Wood  worth  gave  a  delightful  mat- 
inee lea  last  Monday  at  her  residence,  2312  California 
Street.  A  large  number  of  her  friends  called  and 
and  were  most  pleasantly  entertained  in  the  prettily 
decorated  parlors.  Mrs.  Woodworth  was  assisted  in 
receiving  and  entertaining  by  Mrs.  K.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  William  H.  ElliCOtt,  Miss  Wethered,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilson. 

1  he  officers  at  Fort  Mason  gave  a  pleasant  mat- 
inee lea  last  Thursday  as  a  compliment  to  the  olh- 
cers  of  the  Japanese  man-of-war  Kongo.  The  at- 
tendance was  quite  large  and  the  affair  was  a  perfect 
success  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  gave  a  theatre-party  to  Miss 
Catherwood,  last  Monday  evening,  and  had  as  his 
guests  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry, Misses  Smith,  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  W. 
S.  McMurtry,  and  Mr.  Leland  S.  Lathrop. 

The  guests  at  The  Colonial  enjoyed  an  informal 
hop  at  the  hotel  last  Wednesday  evening,  which  was 
delightful  111  every  particular. 

A  paper  tea  will  be  given  next  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening  by  the  young  ladies  of  Trinity  Home 
Circle,  at  the  Home,  1611  Bush  Street.  There  will 
be  an  excellent  musical  programme  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.J.Stewart,  organist  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  entrance  fee  of  filty  cents  will  include  refresh- 
ments, Mrs.  Mary  Wyiuaii  Williams,  Miss  Alice 
Ames,  Miss  Vassauh,  Miss  Huntsman,  and  other 
musicians  will  appear. 

The  Occidental  Kindergarten  will  hold  its  Christ- 
mas festival  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  in  Union- 
Square  Hall. 

Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Infill  arrived  here  on  Wednes- 
day from  Honolulu,  and,  after  remaining  here  a  short  time, 
will  go  to  New  York  city  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Mi&s 
Ivers  and  Mr,  Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have  returned  from 
their  ban  Mateo  villa,  and  will  reside  during  the  whiter  at 
2709  Sacramento  Street.  Mrs.  Howard  will  receive  on 
W  ed  nesdays. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  has  closed  her  residence  in  r'ruit 
Vale,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Ellis  arjd  Miss  Hope  Lllis  came  down 
from  Marysville  last  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
for  the  season. 

Dr- Martin  Regcnsburger  has  returned  from  hie  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  E.  is.  Pfllsbury  will  leave  for  an  Eastern  visit  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
tour  of  Europe,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson  arc  here  from  Sacra- 
mento on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Charles  Belden. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin  left 
last  Thursday  to  pass  several  weeks  in  die  Eastern  States. 
Colonel  Edward  A.  Belcher  has  returned  from  die  North- 
West,  and  will  resume  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Miss  Scott,  of  New  Orleans,  who,  with  her  invalid  sis- 
ter, has  been  passing  about  six  months  here  and  in  San 
Rafael,  will  return  to  her  home  to-day. 

Miss  Winnie  Sherwood  has  been  over  from  Alameda  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  visiting  the  Misses  Hanlon. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  has  returned  from  a  two  months'  visit 
to  the  East,  leaving  her  daughter  at  school  in  Boston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  have  transferred  the  lease  of  the  house 
they  occupied  on  Jackson  Street  to  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  and 
will  pass  the  winter  at  a  down-town  hotel. 

Mrs.  Frauds  Blake.  Miss  Alice  Blake,  Mrs.  Walter  D. 
Witham,  Miss  Ethel  Pomroy,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Pomroy  left 
last  Saturday  for  Honolulu  on  the  steamer  Morurwai.  and 
will  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Huddart,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Eugene  B. 
Gibbs  in  Detroit,  is  expected  back  in  about  a  week. 

Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  returned  from  the  East  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  have  been  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  Palm  Springs,  in  San  Jiiego  County. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  returned  from  Central  America  last 
Monday  after  an  absence  of  two  mouths. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  Miss  Elsie  Hechl  will 
leave  Coronado  Beach  in  a  lew  days  to  pass  a  week  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr,  Robert  A.  Irving  returned  last  Tuesday  from  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  and   Coronado  Beach. 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  went  to  New  York  last  Thursday 
on  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  of  Oakland,  are  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel,  in  Jacksonville,  rla. 

Miss  Etta  Btrdsall,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  Rome,  Italy. 
Mr.  W.  V.  Huntington  is  at  the  Gilscy  House,  in  New- 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  are  entertaining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  J.  S.  McBean.  who  are  here  on  a  visit 
from  the  East. 

Mr.  F.  I.  Vassaull,  who  has  been  in  Tacoma  for  two 
years  past,  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  Friday  with  the 
intention  of  residing  here  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  ne'e  Hooker,  will  receive 
on  Wednesdays  in  January  at  then  residence.  15=9  Wash- 
ington  Street. 

Miss  Julia  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  been  passing  the 
week  here  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Kate  Jarboe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Treat,  nie  Eosqui.  will  reside 
at  1812  Broadway. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Dodge  has  returned  from  a  viol  to  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.    B.   Stetson  and  Mr.  and   Mrs    Robert 
Oxnard  have  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  En  ten 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livinzton  and  Mr.  Jesse  Wasseman  are  in 
Paris,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Son  have  moved  into  their  new  resi- 
dence on  Broadway  near  Webster  Street.  Mr.  Son  will  go 
East  Tuesday  on  a  month's  visit. 

Miss  Ruth  Ryan  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Miss  Ada  Bush  at  her  home  in  Redding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro  will  leave  for  the  East  in 
time  to  reach  New  York  city  on  January  2d. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Handy,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Hi 
Oakland,   is   at   the  Palace    Hotel    for  the   winter.       Her 
daughter,  Miss  Geonria  E.  Handy,  is  with  her,  arid  will  re- 
main here  until  after  the  holidays. 

Mrs,  B.  D.  Murphy  and  Miss  Evelyn  Murphy  will  leave 
San  Jose  to-day  to  make  a  prolonged  tour  of  the  East. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  are  staying  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  high 
tea  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Brander  Matthews  at  her  resi- 
dence, i2»  East  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  city. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton  is  at  the  Windsor  House  in  New 
York  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster  have  returned  from  a  pro- 


longed visit  to  New  Yorkj  Boston,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 
They  will  reside  during  the  winter  al  i&oi  Pine  Street. 

-.'  I  '  I        |  '    ■ 

Ruth  Benson    bave  returned  from    a  pleasant  visit  to   Mii> 
Jose. 
Mrs,  I  Aim  Pease  returned  utttWedne* 

<ia\  from  their  Eastern  and  European  trip. 

H.  kuiberfyrd  left  la^t  Thursday  fyr  - 
to  visit  Mrs.  |.  B,  V.  quite  ill. 

Miss  Mi  ■  w  convalescent  after  ba  • 

nets. 
Miss  '  irace  M.  tuu  gone  to  Sanu 

Barbara  to  join  her  father,  Judge  F.  E.  Sprii-.er,  who  is 
there  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Isaai  1  pham  are  passing  the  ■■■.  inter  at  die 
Palace  Hotel  and  will  receive  on  ihi  Grst  and  third  Mon- 
days of  each  month. 

Genera!  John  H.  DicktnSOU  and    Captain  Duu.:i 
S.  A.,  of  Angel  Island,  left  last  Wednesday  to  enjoy  duck- 
shooting  at  J  ion  Id  in  Island  for  a  few 

Mr.  I.  l.i.  Sherwood,  of  Spokane,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
where  he  will  pass  the  winter  with  his  mother  and  sister. 

Mrs.  Waller    '■  risking    her  mOthei 

land.  Or.,  and  will  be  away  until  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Alfred  I.ielcnthal  will   pi 
holidays  at  Monterey, 

Army    and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  al  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran 
Cisco  are  appended : 

Commodore  j.  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  as  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Pacific  Station. 

Paymaster  G.  H.  Read,  U.  S.  N.,  hat  been  detached 
from  duty  in  New  York  and  ordered  to  the  Marum,  which 
is  at  the  Asiatic  Station.  He  will  leave  here  December 
24th. 

Dr. and  token,  C.    S.  N.,  n4e  Birmingham, 

are  in  Yokohama. 

_  Mr.  SoJon  Arnold,  \j.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mohican,  was  mar- 
ri-d  on  iJecember  7th  lo  Miss  Ida  Anita  Campbell,  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  George  J.  Campbell,  of  Vallejo.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  the  home  oi  the  bride's  father,  and 
was    delightfully     celebrated.     Chaplain     Lewis,    of    Mare 

Island,  officiated, 

A  recent  musical  living  chess  tournament  showed 
the  kings  and  queens  in  gorgeous  costumes — exact 
reproductions  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  kings  were 
in  crimson  satin  and  gold  and  white  and  gold,  re 
spectively,  with  gold  crowns  and  sceptres ;  the 
queens  wore  petticoats  of  gold  brocade,  with  court 
trains  of  white  and  of  crimson.  The  bishops  were  in 
white  and  red  satin,  with  long  copes  and  mitres  and 
bishop's  crooks.  The  castles  and  pawns  were  in 
similar  style,  crimson  and  white,  with  gold  and  silver 
caps.  As  a  spectacle,  living  chess  is  more  attractive 
than  living  whist  (says  the  New  York  Times),  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  latter  game  not  being  so  amenable  to 
representation  as  those  of  the  former.  Slow,  stately 
movement  to  minuet  music  is  permissible  at  the 
chess  delineations,  making  a  succession  of  beautiful 
tableaux  entirely  intelligible  lo  the  progress  of  the 
game.  Actually  to  follow  the  play  at  a  living  whist 
game  would  take  the  skill  of  Hojle,  Pole,  and 
Cavendish  combined. 


Suggestions  for  the  Holiday**. 

You  certain! v  have  some  relative  or  particular 
friend  whom  you  intend  favoring  with  a  Christmas 
gift.  That  point  established,  the  question  then 
arises,  "  What  shall  the  present  be?"  The  solution 
of  it  is  simple.  Go  to  the  beautiful  store  of  Sanborn, 
Vail&  Co.,  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue, 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  one  of  their  many 
courteous  salesmen,  and  it  will  take  you  but  a  few 
minutes  to  select  your  gift.  If  your  taste  inclines  to- 
ward the  artistic,  you  will  be  shown  some  lovely  etch- 
ings, oil-paintings,  or  water-colors  in  frames  that 
harmonize  with  the  subjects  and  al  prices  that  will 
harmonize  with  your  purse.  Then  there  are  some 
very  pretty  and  useful  little  articles  that  a  lady  can 
present  to  a  gentleman  to  beautify  his  office-desk. 

We  refer  now  lo  calendar-frames,  stamp-boxes, 
inkstands,  and  photograph -frames  in  the  new  style  of 
silver- work. 

Fine  leather  goods  in  the  way  of  card-cases  and 
purses  are  seen  in  the  show-cases  in  infinite  variety, 
as  also  are  some  handsome  manicure  sets  of  fashion- 
able design.  These  are  al!  articles  that  ladies  fairly 
yearn  for,  and  the  prices  are  very  reasonable.  As 
an  ornament  for  a  lady's  dressing-room  nothing  could 
I  be  better  than  a  triplicate  mirror.  They  are  finished 
in  beautiful  enamel  work  and  are  a  most  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  boudoir.  A  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  unusually  fine  slock  of  pier  and  mantel  mirrors 
that  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  display.  They  have  them 
in  all  sizes  and  in  frames  from  the  most  modest  de- 
scription to  the  most  elegant  gilt  work  that  artists  are 
capable  of  executing. 


I  ;ii'_  .Example*  of  Sculpture. 

There  is  nothing  within  the  province  of  art  that  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  finely  executed  piece  of  statu- 
ary, and  the  Roman  and  Florentine  work  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  here  of  the  products  of  the  noted  sculptors 
of  Italy  ;  but  this  ■.vara  has  been  filled  by  the  arrival 
of  twenty  cases  of  statuary,  consigned  to  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  which  they  are  exhibiting  in  their  art-rooms, 
113  Gearv  Street.  They  come  direct  from  the  ateliers 
of  the  most  famous  sculptors  of  Rome  and  Florence. 
and  were  executed  by  such  artist-,  as  Andreoni, 
Basche,  1-apani.and  others  of  pTOtuineoce.  Among 
this  notable  collection  is  "  The  Rapt  of  the  Sabmes," 
"The  Rose  of  Sharon, ""  Venus  Arising  from  thi 
Sea,''  and  other  busts,  groups,  and  statuettes  that 
form  a  most  artistic  ensemble. 


Tlie    Latent    Dlticovery    and    Crane    in   Paris. 

Gray  hair  restored  10  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and'  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Strozynski's,  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Morris  &  Kennedy 
Have  a  very  choice  collection  of  California  Souvenirs 
suitable    for    Christmas    Presents  —  Old    Missions, 
Small  Water-Colors,  etc.     Nos.  19  and  21  Post  St. 
Open  evenings. 


—  Ckossk  &  Blackwell's  Jams,  in  one  pound 
glass  jars,  still  take  the  lead.  These  goods  are 
guaranteed  to  be  made  from  selected  fresh  fruits 
and  pure  refined  sugar  only. 


MANLY  PURITY 

To  cleanse  the  blood,  ikln,  and  •calp  Of  every 

1 " pUon,  Impurity,  and  dlveaae,  whether  almple, 
acrofuloiut,  hereditary,  or  ul- 
oeratlve,  no  agency  In  th>_- 
'world  It  ao  ■peedy,  econom- 
ical,   and    Ttn/"lH"g    aj    the 

CUTICURA 

Remedies,  oonahrting  of 
CcTiccjta,  the  great  akin  cure, 
CtrricOTti  Boap,  an  exquhrite 
akin  purifier  and  beautllhr, 
nod  Cxticcba  Rebolvknt,  the  new  blood  purifier 
and  eroateat  of  humor  remedies.  In  a  word,  they 
ure  the  greatest  skin  care*,  blood  puriflera,  and 
humor  remedies  of  modern  timee,  and  may  be  naed 
In  the  treatment  of  every  buraor  and  disease,  from 
eczema  to  scrofula,  with  the  most  gratifying  and 
unfidllDg  (success.    Sold  everywhere, 

iTTBB  Dbdo  and  Chemical  Coep.,  Boston- 
"  II'jw  to  Cure  Blood  Humors'*  mailed  free. 

PLE9,  blackheads,  red,  rough  hands  and  falU 
log  hair  cured  by  Cuticuba  6oap, 


PIIYI 


fo 


RHEUMATIC  PAIN8 

In  one  minute  the  Cat  I  en  ra  Ant  I  - 
Pain  Plaster  relieves  rheumatic,  sci- 
atie,  hip,  kidney,  cbeet,  and  muscular 
yulns  una  weaknesses.    Price,  24c 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 


"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 

In    <>  u;i  r  I  k   and    J'u.th. 
— FKOM  — 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold    by  all    Ueulern,  Jobber*.,  aud    Grocer*. 


HELLMAXK   BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Aleuts  for  the  Pacific  Coa*t, 
Telephone  No.  4H-  525   FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


NAT.   RAPHAEL    &   CO. 

-:-    The  Leading  Jewelers    -:- 

128    KEARNY    STREET,       Tmmuna  Block. 

No  Imitation  Goods  Hold. 

Open    Evenings   During   December.     See   Their  Holiday 
N<j  veil  its. 


PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Flue    Art   Auctloueers,  HO    Montgomery  St. 

Holiday    Goods 

-A.T    AUCTION. 

A  Kare  Chance   to    PurebASC   Holiday   pres- 
ents at  Your  Own  Price. 

OVER    $UOO,000    WORTH 

—  oi  — 

Japanese  Curios,  hint  French  Novelties.  Parisian  Opera- 
Glasses,  Bisque  and  Terra  Cotla  Figures,  etc, 

S3   Sale-   Daily  at  11   A.  M.  and   8  P.   M. 

Chairs  provided  for  ladies,  who  are  especially  invited. 
Sale  is  peremptory:  no  reserve  or 


Holiday  Gifts ! 

USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

AT 

Extremely  Low  Prices 


House  Coats, 

Gowus,  Bath  Robes, 

Traveling  Shawls, 

Rugs,  Satchels, 

Imported  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

Mufflers,  Reefers, 

Handkerchief's,  Plaiu  or  Initial. 

Silk  or  Linen, 
Sui- pendens, 

Full  Dress  Shirts  and  Bows. 

Umbrellas, 

Initial  and   Plain   Handkerchiefs, 
Silk  and  Linen, 


-AT  THK- 


Leading  Establishment. 

DOOS  BROS. 


—  Have  you  seen  the  new  Bagdad  silk  I 
scarfs  in  Persian  designs?  Carmany,  25  Kearny  | 
Street,  has  them. 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

HOOS1ER    VERSE    BY   JAMES    WKITCOMB    RILEY. 

The  Step-Mother. 
First  she  come  to  our  house. 

Tommy  run  and  hid  ; 
And  Emily  and  Fob  and  me 

We  cried  jus'  like  we  did 
When  Mother  died— and  we  all  said 
*Al  we  all  wi*&l  'at  we  was  dead  ! 

And  Nurse  she  couldn't  stop  us. 

And  Pa  he  tried  and  tried— 
We  sobbed  and  shook  and  wouldn't  look. 

Bat  only  cried  and  cried  ; 
And  nen  some  one— we  couldn't  jus* 
Tell  who— was  cryin'  same  as  us  ! 

Oar  Step-mother  !     Yes,  it  was  her. 

Her  arms  around  us  all — 
'Cause  Tom  slid  down  the  bannister 

And  peeked  in  from  the  hall. 
And  we  all  love  her,  too,  because 
She's  purl  nigh  good  as  Mother  was  ! 


The  Raggedy  Man. 
O.  The  Raggedy  Man  !     He  works  fer  Pa ; 
An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  vou  saw  ! 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day. 
An'  waters  the  horses,  an'  feeds  'em  hay ; 
An'  he  opens  the  shed— an'  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf; 
An'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann. 
Ain't  he  a*  awful  good  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Ragged v  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

W'y,  The  Raggedy  Man— he's  ist  so  good 
He  splits  the  kindlin*  an*  chops  the  wood  ; 
"  An'  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  does  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do. 
He  dumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shocked  a'  apple  down  iex  me — 
An*  nother'n',  loo,  fer  'lizabuth  Ann — 
An*  nother'n',  too.  fer  The  Raggedy  Man. 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

An'  The  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most  rhymes 
An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes : 
Knows  'bout  Oiunts,  an'  Griffuns,  an*  Elves, 
An'  the  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swallers  therselves  ! 
An",  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot. 
He  showed  me  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks  is  got, 
'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me,  er'  Lizabuth  Ann  ! 
Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man* 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time  when  he 
Was  makin"  a  little  bow'-n'-orry  fer  me, 
Says  "  When  ^w'rr  big  like  your  Pa  is. 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An'  be  a  rich  merchunt — an*  wear  fine  clothes  * — 
Er  what  air  you  go'  to  be,  goodness  knows  ! " 
An*  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabuth  Ann, 
An*  1  says  "  "M  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man  ! — 
I'm  1st  go*  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man  !" 
Raggedy  \  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 


Like  his  Mother  Used  to  Make. 
"  1  was  born  in  Indiany,"  says  a  stranger,  lank  and  slim, 
As  us  fellers  in  the  restarunt  was  kindo'  guyin'  him, 
And  Uncle  Jake  was  slidin'  him  another  punkin  pie 
And  a*  extry  cup  o'  coffee,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — 
"  I  was  born  in  Indian)* — more'n  forty  years  ago — 
And  I  hain't  ben  back  in  twenty — and  I'm  workin'  back- 

'ards  slow ; 
But  I've  et  in  ever'  restarunt  twixt  here  and  Santy  Fee, 
And  I  want  to  state  this  coffee  tastes  like  giitin'  home,  to 
me! 

*'  Pour  us  out  another,  Daddy,"  says  the  feller,  warmin" 
up. 
A-speakin*  'crost  a  sauccrfu),  as  Uncle  tuk  his  cup — 
"  When  I  seed  yer  sign  out  yander,"  he  went  on,  to  Uncle 

'"Come  in  and  git  some  coffee  like  yer  mother  used  to 

make ' — 
I  thought  of  my  old  mother,  and  the  Posey  county  farm, 
And  me  a  little  kid  again,  a-hangin'  in  her  arm, 
Ai  the  set  the  pot  a-bilin',  broke  the  eggs  and  poured  'em 

in" — 
And  the  feller  kindo'  halted,  with  a  trimble  in  his  chin  : 

And  Uncle  Jake  he  fetched  the  feller's  coffee  back,  and 

itood 

As  solemn,  fer  a  minute,  as  a'  undertaker  would ; 

Then  he  sorto'  turned  and  tiptoed  to'rds  the  kitchen  door 

— and  next. 
Here  come  his  old  wife  out  with  htm,  a-rubbin'  of  her 

tpccs — 
And  »he  ruihes  fer  the  strangtr,  and  she  hollers  out,  "  It's 

him  ! — 
Thank  God  we've  met  him  cotnin' ! — Don't  you  know  yer 

mother,  Jim*" 
And  the  feller,   as  he  grabbed  her,   says:  "You  bet  I 

hain't  forgot— 
But,"  wipin'  of  hi*  eyes,  »ys  he.  "yer  coffee '1  mighty 

hot!" 


The  Old  Swimmin'-Holo. 
Oh  t  the  old  swimmin'-hole  !    whare   the  crik  so  still   and 

deep 
Looked  like  a  baby-rivr  that  was  laying  half  uloBp, 
And  the  gurgle  of  the  worter  round  the  drift  jest  below 
Sounded  like  the  laugh  of  something  we  onc't  urn  to  know 
Before  we  could  remember  anything  but  the  eye* 
Of  the  angels  lookin'  out  as  we  left  Paradite  ; 
But  the  merry  day*  of  youth  it  beyond  our  controle. 
And  it'»  hard  lo  pan  fererer  with  the  ole  •wimmin'-hole. 

Oh  !  the  old  swimmin'-hole  !     In  the  happy  day*  of  yore, 
When  I  u*t  to  lean  above  it  on  the  old  rickamorc, 
nved  me  a  face  in  iu  warm  tunny  tide 
-and  beck  at  me  so  gay  and  glorified, 
-  dm  love  myself,  a*  I  leaped  to  cares* 


My  shadder  smilin'  up  at  me  with  such  tenderness. 

But  them  days  is  past  and  gone,  and  old  Time's  tuk  his 

toll 
From  the  old  man  come  back  to  the  old  swimmio'-bole. 

Oh  !  the  old  swimmin'-hole  !     In  the  long,  lazy  days 
When  the  humdrum  of  school  made  so  many  runaways, 
How  ple'sant  was  the  j'urney  down  the  old  dusty  lane, 
Whare  the  tracks  of  our  bare  feet  was  all  printed  so  plane 
You  could  tell  by  the  dent  of  the  heel  and  the  sole 
There  was  lots  o'  fun  on  hands  at  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 
But  the  lost  joys  is  past !     Let  your  tears  in  sorrow  roll 
Like  the  rain  that  ust  to  dapple  up  the  old  swimmin-hole. 

Thare  the  bullrushes  growed,  and  the  cattails  so  tall. 
And  the  sunshine  and  shadder  fell  over  it  all ; 
And  it  mottled  the  worter  with  amber  and  gold 
Tel  the  glad  lillies  rocked  in  the  ripples  that  rolled ; 
And  the  snake- feeder's  four  gauzy  wings  fluttered  by- 
Like  the  ghost  of  a  daisy  dropped  out  of  the  sky. 
Or  a  wownded  apple-blossom  in  the  breeze's  controle 
As  it  cut  acrost  some  orchurd  to'rds  the  old  swimmin-hole. 
Oh  !  the  old  swimmin'-hole  !     When  I  last  saw  the  place. 
The  scenes  was  all  changed,  like  the  change  in  my  face  ; 
The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  the  spot 
Whare  ihe  old  divin-log  lays  sunk  and  forgot. 
And  I  stray  down  the  banks  whare  the  trees  ust  to  be- 
But  never  again  will  theyr  shade  shelter  me  ! 
And  I  wish  in  my  sorrow  I  could  strip  to  the  soul. 
And  dive  off  in  my  grave  like  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 


When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 
shock. 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin'  turkey- 
cock. 

And  the  clackin"  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin'  of  the 
hens. 

And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence  ; 

0  its  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin"  at  his  best, 

With  the  risin'  sun   to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful 

rest, 
As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and  goes  out  to  feed 

the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on   the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock. 
They's  something  kindo'  harty-like  about  the  atmosfere 
When  the  heat  of  summer's  over  and   the  coolin'   fall    is 

here — 
Of   course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on  the 

trees. 
And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin'-birds  and  buzzin'  of  the 

bees ; 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin' ;  and  the  landscape  through  the 

haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a  pictur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock — 
When  the  frost  Is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 
And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as  the  morn ; 
The  stubble  in  the  furries— kindo'  lonesome-like,  but  stil] 
A-preachin'  sennuns  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill ; 
The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed  ; 
The  hosses  in  theyr  stalls  below— the  clover  overhead  \ — 
O,  it  sets  my  hart  a-clickui'  like  the  ticldn*  of  a  clock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 
shock! 

Then  your  apples  all  is  getherd,  and  the  ones  a  feller  keeps 
Is  poured  around  the  celler-floor  in  red  and  yeller  heaps ; 
And  your  cider- makin' s  over,  and  your  wimmern-folks  is 

through 
With  their  mince  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  souse  and 

saussage,  too ; — 

1  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a  thing  could  be 
As  the  Angels  wantin'  boardin',  and  they'd  call  around  on 

me — 
I'd  want  to  'commodate  'em — all  the  whole-indurin'  flock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock ! 

Little  Orphant  Annie. 
Little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our  house  to  stay. 
An'  wash  the  cups  an'  saucers  up,  an'  brush  the  crumbs 

away. 
An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch,  an'  dust  the  hearth,  an' 

sweep. 
An'  make  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  herboard- 

an'-keep  ; 
An'  all  us  other  childem,  when  the  supper  things  is  done. 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire  an'  has  the  mostest  fun 
A-list'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about. 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  'at  gits  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

Onc't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  prayers — 

An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs. 

His  Mammy  heered  him  holler,  an'  his  Daddy  heered  him 

bawl, 
An'  when  they  turn't  the  kiwers  down,  he  wasn't  there  at 

all! 
An*  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby-hole,  an' 

press. 
An'   seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  an'   ever'wheres,   1 

cuess ; 
But  all   they  ever   found   was   thist   his  pants  an'  round- 
about— 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  lau^h  an'  grin. 

An*  make  fun  of  ever'  one.  an*  all  her  blood  an'  kin  ; 

An' onc't,  when  they  wa*  "  company,"  an'   ole  folk*  was 

there. 
She  mocked  "em  an'  -.hocked  "em,  and  said  she  didn't  care  ! 
An'   thist  a*   she   kicked  her  heel*,  an'   turn't  to  run  an' 

hide. 
They  wa*  two  great  big  Black  Thing*  a-itandin*  by  her 

ride, 


An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceflin'  'fore  she  knowed 

what  she's  about  ' 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  *ll  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

An'  little  Orphant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is  blue, 
An"  the  lamp-wick  sputters,  an'  the  wind  goes  tvoo-oo! 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an*  the  moon  is  gray, 
An'  the  lightnin'-bugs  in  dew  is  all  squenched  away — 
You  better  mind   yer  parents,  an"    yer  teachers  fond  an' 

dear. 
An'   churish  them    'at   loves   you.    an*   dry  the  orphant's 

tear, 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  needy  ones  'at  clusters  all  about, 
Er  the  Gobble-uns  *11  git  vou 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Joaquin  Miller  on  Byron. 

San   Mateo,  December  6,  1892. 

Editors  Argonaut:  When  one  poet  writes  about  an- 
other, especially  in  a  friendly  way,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  accuracy  of  statement,  at  least ;  but  this  is 
wanting  in  the  article,  recently  published  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  this  city,  by  Joaquin  Miller,  on  Lord 
Byron,  and  headed  "Some  New  Light  on  the  Poet's 
Character."  I  am  an  admirer  of  Joaquin  Miller,  have 
read  his  poetry,  and  think  most  highly  of  some  of  it.  There 
is  a  passage  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Chastas  "  equal,  I  think, 
to  anything  in  the  descriptive  line  written  by  Byron  himself. 
I  refer  to  the  passage — the  book  I  have  not  at  hand — where 
the  bow  is  twanged  and  the  arrow  which  kills  is  shot  from 
the  departing  boat,  and  the  sea,  "with  mouth  a-foam," 
laps  up  the  blood — (I  wish  you  would  give  the  quotation 
here).  But  when  Mr.  Miller  tells  us  he  has  made  his  home 
at  Newstead  Abbey,  and  occupied  the  very  rooms  and  bed 
which  the  dead  poet  occupied,  and  which  no  one  else  has 
ever  done,  we  naturally  make  up  our  mouths,  as  Dean 
Swift  would  say,  for  something  new  and  dainty,  touching 
so  interesting  a  subject.  But  now  comes  the  disappoint- 
ment. Many  of  the  statements  which  follow  are  incoherent, 
and,  I  fear,  wholly  unreliable.  "  Annesly  Hall,"  the  home 
of  Mary  Chaworth,  and  a  theme  of  Byron's  poetry,  is 
called  "  Annersly  Hall"  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  We  are  told  that  "his  autobiography — huge  pile 
— was  burned  by  Moore."  Now,  the  fact  is.  Moore  did 
not  bum  the  autobiography,  though  he  was  present  when 
it  was  burned  in  the  grate  in  John  Murray's  parlor. 
Murray,  who  had  advanced  Moore  three  thousand  guineas 
on  the  work,  was  in  possession  of  the  manuscript ;  and  a 
meeting,  attended  by  Hobhouse,  Mrs.  Leigh  (the  poet's 
sister),  Thomas  Moore,  and  John  Murray,  the  publisher, 
was  held  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  Murray's  house  in 
London,  and  then  and  there  the  autobiography  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  money  was  returned  to  Murray, 
but  I  have  the  impression  that  it  was  made  good  to  Moore. 

Though  the  loss  of  that  work  to  the  world  must  be  very 
great,  the  blame  of  it  is  not  wholly,  if  at  all,  chargeable  to 
Moore.  Byron's  friend,  Tohn  Cam  Hobhouse,  to  whom  the 
last  canto  of  "  Chflde  Harold"  is  so  touchingly  and  affec- 
tionately dedicated,  and  his  sister,  Agusta  Leigh,  must  have 
had  weighty  reasons  for  wishing  the  destruction  of  the 
autobiography,  or  else  it  surely  would  have  been  preserved. 

Joaquin  Miller  says:  "The  wicked  Lord  Byron  killed 
his  coachman,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  it "  ;  and, 
again,  "Here  on  the  wall"  (Annesly  Hall)  "hangs  the 
rusty  old  sword  with  which  one  of  the  Lords  Byron  killed  a 
Musters."  This  is  turning  history  upside  down  and  making 
a  mess  of  it.  Neither  a  coachman  nor  a  Musters  was  killed 
by  the  Lords  Byron,  but  a  Mr.  Chaworth — an  ancestor  of 
Mary's — was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  Lord  Byron,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cast  a  stain  upon  his  name,  though  he  was  tried 
and  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  first  Musters  whose  name  appears  in  the  chronology 
of  the  Eyrons  is  John,  who  married  Marv  Chaworth,  and 
thereafter  her  home,  which  had  been  so  delightful  a  place  to 
the  poet,  became  the  "  Hills  of  Annesly,  bleak  and  barren." 
and  he  went  abroad,  singing  that  no  eye  would  weep  for 
him.  but  "still  he  loved,  and  loved  but  once."  The  story 
of  the  mob  and  its  maltreatment  of  Mrs.  Musters  (ByTon's 
Mary)  is  new  to  me,  and  with  all  proper  deference  to  the 
Poet  of  the  Sierras,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 

Byron  outlived  Mary  ;  and.  if  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened, he  surely  would  have  written  about  it.  He  does 
say,  speaking  of  their  ill-starred  marriages  —  she  with 
Musters,  and  he  with  MDIbanke — that  thev  ended  "one 
in  madness,  both  in  misery."  Mrs.  Musters  evidently 
went  mad  ;  but,  had  it  been  caused  by  the  circumstance 
related  by  Mr.  Miller,  I  think  Byron  would  have  dealt  with 
the  subject.  We  know  she  had  children.  Byron  has  told 
of  one — the  first,  that  he  himself  saw — in  the  pathetic  lines 
commencing  "  Well,  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel  thus  that  I 
should  be  happy  too,"  and 

"  When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 
But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled. 

I  kissed  it  for  its  mother's  sake — 
I  kissed  it,  and  repressed  my  sighs 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see. 
But  then  it  hath  its  mother's  eyes 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me." 

As  to  the  poet's  morality,  which  Mr.  Miller  would  uphold 
upon  grounds — well,  I  think  it  were  idle  to  discuss  that 
question  now.  The  gladiators — religious  and  secular — of 
his  period  have  had  their  day  in  court,  and  who  knows  now 
or  cares  for  what  they  said  ?  The  sparrow-hawks  and  mous- 
ing owls  might  vex.  but  could  not  impede  the  flight  of  the 
eagle.  _ 

Hut  it  can  be  said  of  Byron  that  he  was  as  moral  as  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  giants  who 
make  their  own  codes,  he  was  as  moral  as  Shakespeare,  as 
Goethe,  or  as  Voltaire,  and  far  above  Rous»snu,  who.  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confessions,  was  a  despicable  creature. 
In  reviewing  the  life  of  Bvron.  Macaulay  says:  "We 
know  of  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in 
one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality"  :  and  it  was  in  one  of 
those  fits  that  Byron  was  driven  from  his  country,  and.  be- 
fore it  had  quite  died  out.  his  remains  were  denied 
sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  all  lovers  of  liberty 
must  admire  the  man  and  revere  his  memory.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  conquerors— the  Birons.  who  accompanied 
William  — he  had.  as  he  himself  said,  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
but  in  that  heart  was  implanted  a  love  of  liberty  which  he 
desired  to  share,  and  did  share,  with  his  fellow-man.  One 
of  the  very  few  speeches— about  three  in  all  — which  he  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  18 1 3,  was  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  claims  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in  thnt  Speech 
he  denounced  Ca^tlcrcaeh's  Act  of  Union,  which  he  likened 
to  the  union  of  the  shark  with  lis  prey.  Finally,  he  cave 
i»e  and  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  country  whose 
pircd  the  loftiest  flights  of  his  muse — the  coun- 
try of  which  it  ha*  been  said  that  wherever  literature  con- 
soles sorrow  or  assuages  pain,  wherever  it  brings  gladness 
to  eyes  which  f:ii!  with  wakefulness  and  Lean  and  ache  for 
the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep— there  is  exhibited,  in  its 
noblest  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

F.  McC. 
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THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    ACENTS. 

LADIES  WILL  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

-CLOAKS- 


—  AT  THE  — 


H  California  CloakCo, 

CEAS.  MATER,  JR.,  *  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105    POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  "White  House 


MRS.    M.    H.    OBER 

816  MARKET  ST.  and  11  O'FARREIL, 

Make  no  mistake  in  the  Number, 

PHEUAKT      IBIjOOBL. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  and 

1236  San  Pablo  Avenue,(°pp-  city  h^.).  Oakland 

The  largest  assortment  of  Vpsflanti 
Union  Suits  and  Divided  Skirts  for 
Ladies  and  Children  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUITS  from  Si  up.  ALL-WOOL. 
$2.50  up. 

Send  for  Sample  Pieces  and  Cata- 
logue. 

Woolen  Abdominal  Bands,  Si- 
New  Stocking  Waukenhose. 

Equestrienne  Tights.  Knee  and 
Ankle  Lengths,  in  Silk,  Wool,  and 
Ealbriggan,  Si. 25  up. 

Gertrude  Knit  Baby  Outfits. 

Only  authorized  agent. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists,  Equipose 
Waist,  Model  Bodice,  and  none  gen- 
uine unless  stamped  "INDORSED 
BY  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER." 
and  none  recommended  by  her  with 
clasp  front. 

Gentlemen's  Union  Suits  a  Specialty 

££T  Country  Orders  promptly  filled. 


r   LIMOUSIN 

^"MANF'^.OF     ' 


©■MADE  TO  ORDER 


Nothing  is 

more 
acceptable 

for  a 
Christmas 

Present 
than  a  pair 
of  Gloves 
of  the 
Latest 
Style  made 
to   order. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast- tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  mav  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
GasetU. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  mQk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 
JAMESKPPS  *  CO..  Homceopathic  Chemist* 
^ London.  Knfrland. 


Asthma 


I  The  African  Kola  Finn  t, 
discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  lur  A.siumu.  Care  Guaranteed  or  No 
Paj.  Export  Uffice.  1164  Bruuawav,  New  York. 
£«^  ?**"■*£*■  "T^"1  fw.FBEKby  Jf.aU,  oddresa 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  133  Vine  St.  .Clnclanatl.Obio- 
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The  last  year  has  been  the  year  of  largest  growth  in  the  Sixty-five  years  of  The  Compa>ttox's  history.     It  has  now  reached  a  weekly 

circulation  of  550,000  subscribers.     This  generous  support  enables  its  publishers  to  provide  more  lavishly  than  ever 

for  the  coming  Volume,  but  only  a  partial  list  of  Authors,  Stories  and  Articles  can  be  given  in  this  space. 

Prize  Serial  Stories -$6,500. 


The  Prizes  offered  for  the  Serial  Competition  of  1892  were  the  Largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical 

First  Prize,  $2,000.  Larry;   "Aunt  Mat's"  Investment  and  its  Reward;  by 

Second  Prize,  $1,000.  Armajo;   How  a  very  hard  Lesson  was  bravely  Learned;  by 

Third   Prize,  $1,000.  Cherrycroft ;  The  Old  House  and  its  Tenant;  by 

Fourth  Prize,  $1,000.  Sara;  A  charming  Story  of  Brotherly  Love  and  Self-Sacrifice;  by 


Amanda  AI.  Douglas. 

Charles  W.  Clarke. 

Edith  E.  Stowe. 

M.  Q.  McClelland. 


Prize  Folk=Lore  Stories.    Slow  Joe's  Freedom,  $1,000;   Mother's  Doughnuts,  $300;   The  Silver  Tankard,  $200. 
SEVEN   OTHER  SERIAL   STORIES   will  be  given  during  the  year,  by  C.  A.  Stephens,  Homer  Oreene  and  others. 


Pictured  by  Their  Children. 

A  Group  of  Four  Pen  Pictures  of  Famous  Men  at  Home. 
How  Mr.  Gladstone  Works  ;   by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Drew. 

Gen.  Sherman  in  his  Home;   by     Mrs.  Minnie  Sherman  Fitch. 
Gen.  McCIellan  ;   by  his  son,  George  B.  McClellan. 

President  Garfield ;   by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Molly  Garfield  Brown. 


The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw, 

A  Series    of    Four    Papers   in  which  deeds  of   remarkable  bravery  are 
vividly  described  by  United  States  Officers  of  the  Army  and  by  famous  War 
Correspondents.     By 
General  John  Gibbon.  General  Wesley  iWerritt. 

Captain  Charles  King.  Archibald  Forbes. 


Interesting  Articles. 


How  I  wrote  "Ben  Hur."     Describing  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  popular  Book.     By  Gen.  Lew  Wallace. 

The  Origin  of  "Rudder  Grange;"   by  the  popular  Story  Writer,  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

The  Story  of  My  Boyhood ;   by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

How  College  Men  are  Trained  for  Foot-Ball,  Base=BaII,  and  Boat-Racing.    By  Four  College  Crew  Captains. 
Three  New  Sea  Stories.     I.  The  Bristolman's  Trap.     II.  The  Romance  of  a  Shoal.     III.  A  Desperate  Capture.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
The  Jungle  Kingdoms  of  India.     I.  The  War  between  Man  and  Beast.     II.  Characteristics  of  the  Conflict.     III.  Snakes.     By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


The  World's  Fair.  ' 


Col.  George  R.  Davis,  the  Director-General  of  the  Fair,  has 
promised  to  contribute  articles,  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  will  describe  the 
proposed  "Children's  Palace."  The  Companion  will  also  have  special 
correspondents  at  the  Fair.     Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are : 

How  to  Economize  Time  and  Money. 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Visit  to  the  Fair. 

What  can  best  be  Seen  in  a  Given  Time. 


In  Foreign  Lands. 


How  to  See  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  by  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul. 
How  to  See  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Windsor  Castle.  A  picturesque  description  by  The  Marquis  of  Lome. 
A  Glimpse  of  Russia;  by  The  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith. 

A  Glimpse  of  Belgium.  The  American  Minister  at  Brussels. 
Adventures  in  London  Fogs;  by  Charles  Dickens. 


Your  Work  in  Life. 


What  are  you  going  to  do?     These  and  other  similar  articles  mav  offer  you  some  suggestions. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession.     By  tbe  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  Charles  R.  Miller. 

In  What  Trades  and  Professions  is  there  most  Room  for  Recruits?    by  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter. 

Shipbuilders  Wanted.     Chats  with  great  shipbuilders  on  this  Subject;  by  Alexander  Wainwright. 

Why  not  be  a  Veterinary  Surgeon?    An  opportunity  for  Boys;  by  Dr.  Austin  Peters. 

Young  Government  Clerks  at  Washington.      Opportunities  in  the  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy  and 

Interior  Departments,  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  the  Chief  Clerks  of  these  Departments. 

Every  Number  contains  impartial  Editorials  on  current  events  at  home  and  abroad,  Original  Poetry  by  the  best  writers,  choice  Miscellany 
and  Anecdotes,  the  latest  discoveries  in  Science,  Articles  on  Health,  a  Charming  Children's  page  and  many  other  well-known  features. 


FREE 


Specimen  copies  sent  free 
on  application. 


New  Subscribers  who  send  SI. 75  now  will  receive  The  Companion  FREE  to  January  1,  1893, 
and  for  a  full  year  from  that  date,  including  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers  at  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving.  The  Souvenir  of  The  Companion  in  colors, 
4'-i  pages,  describing  the  New  Building  in  all  its  departments,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  six 
cents,  or  free  to  any  one  requesting  it  who  sends  a  subscription.     Please  mention  this  paper. 


to  1893 


THE   YOUTH'S    COMPANION,   Boston,  Mass.   —£?«'J%?" 


Flies  are  a  very  active  medium  of  communicating 
cholera,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Hamburg 
Medical  Society.  Nine  flies  were  captured  which 
had  been  in  contact  with  infected  cholera  material, 
and  were  placed  in  flasks  containing  nutrient  gela- 
tine. In  six  of  the  nine  vessels  numerous  colonies  of 
comma  bacilli  were  successfully  cultivated — of  course 
from  the  infection  conveyed  by  the  flies.  The  possi- 
bility, therefore,  of  falling  a  victim  to  cholera  in  this 
way  is  by  no  means  small. 


1 


A  German  newspaper  lately  contained  this  an- 
nouncement *  "  I  hereby  declare,  since  the  written 
notice  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1892,  and  notwith- 


standing her  refusal  to  accept  the  same,  my  betrothal 
with  Fraulein  Emma  Ziegler  is  null  and  void. — 
Richard  Jork."  In  the  next  number  of  the  paper, 
the  following  appeared  :  "  I  hereby  declare  that  with 
respect  to  the  advertisement  of  the  annulment  of  my 
betrothal,  written  and  proclaimed,  with  Herr  Jork,  I 
do  not  agree.  I  am  and  still  intend  to  remain  his 
betrothed.— Emma  Ziegler." 


one  a  day,  and  three  in  the  corresponding    even- 
ings. 


The  French  royalist  ladies  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
having,  when  incited  by  the  Comte  and  Comlesse  de 
Paris  on  visits  of  three  days  to  Stowe,  in  England,  to 
take  six  dressy  dresses  with  them.  Three  of  the 
toilets  are  to  be  worn  in  the  daytime  at  the  rate  of 


The  vexed  question  of  marriage  in  the  Sultan's 
army  has  been  finally  settled  by  the  minister  of  war, 
who  has  made  the  arbitrary  ruling  that  a  lieutenant 
may  have  one  wife,  a  captain  two,  a  commander 
three,  and  a  colonel  or  officer  of  a  higher  rank  four, 
which  is  the  maximum  number. 


says  that  he  paid  $2,800  for  Deeming's  kitchen  at 
Dinham  Villa  and  almost  as  much  for  some  relics  of 
Mrs.  Pearccy. 

The  people  of  Maine,  at  the  last  election,  adopted 
an  amendment  to  their  constitution  requiring  here- 
after an  educational  qualification  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  right  to  vote.  One  result  of  this  is  alreadv  seen 
in  the  manufacturing  cities  in  tbecrowde  '  "  -/i  dance 
at  the  evening  free  schools. 


Relics  of  distinguished  criminals  or  of  particularly         An  Oklahoma  man,  who  was 
horrible  crimes  command  a  high  price  in  the  market     became  so  excited  upon  finding  I 
for  such  curios.    The  manager  of  Mme.  Tussaud's  I  aces  that  he  fell  dead  of  heart  dis^  151 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Thitophile  Gautier  said  "  an 
actress  with  a  husband  was  like  a  rose  with  a  cater- 
pillar." it  has  become  greatly  the  fashion  of  late  for 
the  female  stars  of  the  drama  to  take  unto  themselves 
husbands— and  not  only  that,  but  to  take  husbands 
from  the  ranks  of  mere,  every-day  business  men,  who 
do  not  know  Mercutio  from  Robert  Macaire. 

Star  no  longer  mates  with  star.  One  selects  its 
partner  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  law,  ons  sets  its 
heart  upon  a  maker  of  beer— good  Milwaukee  beer, 
but  beer  nevertheless— and  one  lures  down  from  the 
shining  heights  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  lawyer  and  the  brewer  have  taken  their  roses 
awav  with  them  to  an  environment  of  gentle  domes- 
ticity—but the  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  lets  his 
beautiful  Rose  of  Sharon  bloom  for  the  admiration  of 
Jewry. 

Two  aching  voids  were  left  on  the  stage  when 
Agnes  Huntington  and  Margaret  Mather  left  it. 
Mrs.  Seligman-Cutting  did  her  best  to  repair  these 
vacancies  bv  inducing  her  statuesque  spouse  to  adopt 
the  stage.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Cutting,  but 
not  enough  to  fill  the  empty  niches  left  by  the  brides 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  brewer.  He  may  be  as  hand- 
some as  Narcissus  and  as  tall  as  Chang,  the  Chinese 
giant ;  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  and  have  genuine  great-grand  parents  ;  but  he 
can  not  sing  "  Paul  Jones"  or  act  "  Leah  the  For- 
saken." 

Miss  Huntington's  husband  has,  it  is  said,  removed 
her  forever  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Pabst  has  taken  his 
Margaret  and  hidden  her  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  in  the  ancestral  halls  of  his  brewery.  Neither 
of  these  ladies,  so  they  say,  will  ever  again  delight 
appreciative  audiences  —  unless  they  divorce  their 
lords  like  Fanny  Kemble  and  Ellen  Terry,  who 
walked  off  one  day  and  left  Watts,  her  artist  hus- 
band, undisturbedly  painting  among  his  sad-colored 
Eurydices  and  pale-green  goddesses  with  orange 
hair. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  deep  damnation  of 
their  taking  off.  Miss  Huntington  left  the  stage  in 
her  prime — not  alone  of  years,  but  of  popularity. 
She  was  good  to  look  at ;  she  could  sing.  She  was 
mounting  the  ladder  when  marriage  wafted  her 
away  to  undistinguished  domestic  seclusion.  On  the 
other  hand.  Hiss  Mather  had.  as  the  French  say, 
*'  fait  sa  Russie."  She  was  a  brilliant  instance  of 
what  may  be  done  by  advertising  and  a  clever  man- 
ager. Miss  Mather  acted  Juliet  for  over  a  year  be- 
fore any  one  discovered  that  she  could  not  do  it. 
The  world  held  her  talents  high  for  a  long  time. 
Now,  for  several  years,  it  has  been  learning  to  hold 
them  at  their  correct  valuation. 

This  season  she  played  to  empty  houses.  When 
this  -  happens  to  the  French  actresses,  they  go  to 
Russia.  Russia  will,  apparently,  welcome  any  sort 
of  broken-down  star.  It  is  a  very  convenient  coun- 
try to  have  at  one's  elbow.  The  American  actress, 
her  popularity  waning,  either  retires  and  lives  on  the 
memories  of  her  beaux  jours,  or  she  marries  Mr. 
Pabst.  Happy  the  actress  who  has  a  Mr.  Pabst! 
Peace  to  her  dramatic  ashes  I  Previously,  Miss 
Mather  had  married  the  leader  of  her  orchestra  ; 
but   this    venture    not   being    a    success,  they    were 

divorced. 

Mrs.  St--ligman-Cutting'5  course  was  original  and 
daring.  Her  young  Apollo,  reft  from  the  arms  of 
his  nurse  and  his  mamma,  was  not  ;i  man  whose 
mental  brilliancy  would  ever  illuminate  the  world. 
Hut  Mrs.  Seligmaa  knew  that,  as  an  object  of  public 
curiosity,  the  value  of  a  member  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred would  be  greater  than  that  of  one  of  Stanley's 
pigmies  or  the  Kohinoor  diamond.  She  bad  the 
business  instincts  of  her  race.  She  did  not  wish  to 
>f  patrician  husband  in 
a  cross-town  flat  or  a  hotel  suite.  He  was  as  per- 
missible an  exhibit  as  a  three-lcggrd  hen  or  the 
blossom  of  a  ci-tilury  plant. 

The  majority  of  actreasci  married  to  men  who  an: 
not  actors  an:  lik'-  the  immortal  Folheringay— con* 
tented  to  become  ladid  of  fashion.  The  Fothcr- 
ingay.  with  her  beautiful,  tragic  face  and  her  common, 
place,  stupid  mind,  became  Lady  Mirabel,  and  the 
only  trouble  of  her  after  life  was  in  getting  her  fts  on 
concealing  her  father  from  her 
illustrious  friends.  And  so  it  is  with  the  others. 
Edith  Kingdon,  the  charming  actress  with  th<-  queer, 
husky  voice  and  the  <oft,  S;.  ; ,, ^disap- 

peared in  Mrs.  George  Gould,  the  wife  of  a  million, 
aire  and  the  head  of  a  great  establishment.  Annie 
^ot—  was  once  the  leading  lady  at  Wallacl 

lovely,  tall,   Knglish  girl,  with  thick,  blonde 

uid  a  figure  that  had  a  sort  a 

I  about  it— if  such  a  thing   is  possible.     She 

Mr.  (Jriswold,  with   lots   of    money,     You 

her  now  and  then  on  Broadway,  dressed  to 
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perfection,  her  blonde  hair  shining  under  a  Virot  hat, 
not  a  suggestion  of  the  actress  about  her,  unless  in 
the  perceptible  powder  lying  thick  on  the  bridge  of 
her  nose. 

But  you  can  not  imagine  a  great  actress — an 
actress  born — settling  down  to  the  life  of  society — to 
a  winter  of  five-o'clock  teas  and  eight-o'clock  din- 
ners. You  can  not  imagine  Sarah  Bernhardt  be- 
coming a  fine  lady,  in  tight-waisted,  conventional 
splendor,  with  a  crest  and  a  visiting-list.  Her  crest 
will  always  be  the  tragic  mask,  with  diamond  eyes, 
that  she  adopted  with  the  careless  insolence  of  genius. 
Her  visiting-list— if  she  ever  had  such  a  thing — 
would  probably  include  the  sort  of  people  that 
Thackeray  said  Beckv  Sharps  was  fond  of  herding 
with  in  her  vagabond  days,  and  that  he  described  as 
of  a  nature  "  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end." 

It  was  said  of  Peg  Woffington — that  daughter  of 
an  Irish  washerwoman,  whose  long-fingered,  deli- 
cate hands  would  have  graced  a  duchess — that  she 
was  the  grandest  great  lady  on  the  stage.  She  made 
CongTeve's  Mrs.  Millament — one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough "  swells  "  in  the  range  of  dramatic  literature, 
the  very  perfection  of  affectation,  elegance,  and 
polished  impudence — asuperbly  magnificent  creature. 
Though  she  had  once  sold  cresses  and  greens  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  she  could  make  of  Lady  Betty 
Modish  an  tteganU  that  the  powdered,  snuff-taking, 
daintily  swearing  belles  of  the  day  set  themselves  to 
copy.  But  she  never  was  and  never  could  have  been 
a  lady  herself.  She  was  Peg  Woffington,  the  Irish 
actress.  One  of  the  few  great  actresses  who  mar- 
ried outside  the  craft  and  settled  down,  was  Helen 
Faucit.  But  like  the  old  war-horse,  when  the  blast 
of  battle  sounds  in  its  ears,  she  longed  at  times  for 
the  stage  and  its  triumphs,  and  on  several  occasions 
did  reappear,  once  as  Beatrice  at  the  dedication  of 
the  theatre  at  Stratford -on- A  von. 

The  real  actress  is  not  diverted  from  her  histrionic 
career  by  marriage.  She  is  an  actress  first,  a  woman 
second.  Ristori  married,  had  children,  lived  a 
model  life,  moved  in  the  finest  society  in  Europe,  but 
was  always  an  actress.  She  led  the  dual  life  of  home 
and  of  the  stage,  and  though  the  home  life  was  per- 
fect, the  stage  life  was,  to  her,  the  most  real.  Grisi 
married  and  sung  on  through  her  married  life  with 
her  singer  husband  till  they  had  no  more  notes  left 
in  their  throats  to  sing.  She  was  a  singer  first,  a 
wife  second.  Her  husband,  too,  was  singer  and 
actor — the  last  of  the  lyric  tenors.  With  the  majority 
of  her  kind,  however,  the  stage  and  its  mimic  life 
are  all,  and  love,  what  some  one  has  poetically  called 
a  flower  by  the  way,  a  song  to  sweeten  a  leisure  mo- 
ment. 

The  actresses  who  marry,  and  pack  their  trunks, 
and  go  to  the  domestic  hearth  and  dinner-giving  in 
a  brown-stone  front,  are  actresses  pour  passer  le 
temps  or  to  make  a  living.  They  are  like  M.  de 
Montconteur,  who  always  had  it  on  his  mind  that  he 
"  ought  to  marry  and  range  himself."  They  are  not 
actresses  by  divine  will.  They  may  make  good  im- 
itations, but  they  will  never  make  Rachels  or  Dora 
Jordans.  They  may  get  up  to  be  Mrs.  Kendals  if 
they  have  perseverance,  or  Mary  Andersons  if  they 
have  beauty. 

Mary  Anderson,  by  the  way.  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  class.  She  had  beauty,  success,  ad- 
miration, triumph.  By  careful  training,  she  even 
developed  some  talent,  and  with  her  singular  good 
fortune  saw  this  immediately  exaggerated  by  popular 
acclaim  and  fondly  applauded.  Marriage  claims 
her.  and  good-bye  to  Mary  !  It  is  said  now  that  she 
thought  the  practice  of  the  dramatic  profession  not 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  her  religion. 
She  was  devout— a  devout  actress,  strange  anomaly  ! 
Emma  Abbott  was  devout,  but  she  was  not  an  act- 
ress. The  poetic  gift  is  said  rarely  to  be  allied  with 
the  gift  of  managing  life— the  histrionic  gift  seems 
rarely  to  be  allied  with  any  other  gift  of  any  kind. 
To  be  a  great  actress  is  to  be  like  the  slave  in  the 
mine,  who  had  nothing  in  tin-  world  but  the  one  great 
jewel  he  had  stolen. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
December  19th  :  Fanny  Rice  in  "  A  Jolly  Surprise"  ; 
the  Tivoli  Company  in  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon"; 
"  I'  and  I"  ;  ■•  Ali  Baba  "  ;  and  "  A  Mad  Bargain." 


Le  Salon  de  rarls. 

All  lovers  of  tlie  beautiful  and  artistic  in  literature 
have  heard  of  the  book  entitled,  "  Le  Salon  de  Pans  " 
which  is  issued  by  Coupil  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  This 
year's  edition  Ins  jusi  reached  here  and  may  be  seen 
only  at  the  hook-store  of  J.  T.uuy  &  Co.,  6  Post 
Slreet.  I  hey  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  this  valuable  work,  and  as  the 
IS   almost    exhausted,    it    certainly    behooves 

bibliophile  i  to  \  ecure  their  copies  at  once.    The  texi 

is  m  both  French  and  English,  the  binding  is  in  fine 
ih  gold  finishing,  and  the  illustrations  are 
photogravures  in  both  mezzo-tints  and  colors.  Of 
the  illustrations,  il  may  be  said  that  they  arc  most 
faithful  reproductions  of  high-art  studies  and  are  ex. 

uh  a  delicacy  of  finish  that  will  at  once  at- 

tract  attention.     Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  as 

;ih  than  a  copy  of  '■  Le  Salon  .le  Paris  for 

l  stock  of 

ftnish   l>ooks  in  tine  bindings.      Their 

'■'  "i  I  hristmas  card*  and  holiday  «oods  in 
general  is  an  excellent  one  and  Ihcit  prices  are  most 
reasonable. 

—  H.  c.  Massik, 

unless  filling. 
114  (Jrarv  Street.  San  Francisco. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wilkie  Concert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  gave  the  second  of  his  series  of 
ballad  concerts  last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Maple 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hoiel.  There  was  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience  present,  and  they  were  well  en- 
tertained by  the  following  programme  : 

Glee  "You  Stole  My  Lov<_-,"  Macfarren  (poetry  by 
Anthony  Mrnidev,  1553),  Miss  Kimball,  Mrs.  Birmingham, 
Messrs.  Wilkie  rind  Nielsen  ;  songs,  (a)  Folk  Song.  Chad- 
wick,  <b)  "  The  Spring  is  Coming"  (seventeenth  century), 
Downs,  Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham;  string  quartet,  Op.  64, 
No.  4,  adagio  and  presto,  Joseph  Haydn,  Mrs.  Roberta 
Lee  Wriglit-Hellman,  Miss  Daisy  Polk,  Miss  Marie  Hayn, 
and  Miss  Ethel  .lory;  recitative  and  air,  "The  Deathof 
Nelson"  (a.  d.  "1774-1856),  Braham,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie; 
song,  "The  Merry  Maidens,"  Thomt-,  Miss  Kalherine 
Kimball;  glee.  "By  Celia's  Arbor"  (a.  d.  1744-1856), 
Horsley,  Messrs.  W  illue.  Somers,  Stadtfeld,  and  Nielsen  ; 
violin  solo,  "  Scene  dc  Ballet,"  De  Beriot,  Miss  Charlotte 
Gruenhagen  ;  trio.  "Memory"  (a.  d.  1822),  Leslie.  Miss 
Kimball.  Mrs.  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Wilkie;  quintet. 
■'When  Winds  Breathe  Soft"  (a.  d.  1740-1816).  Miss 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Birmingham,  Messrs.  Wilkie,  Somers,  and 
Nielsen.     Mr.  R.  Melchcr  Tilton,  accompanist. 

The  third  concert  will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  December  28th. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

FCkhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Saturday  Evening,  December  17th, 

BOHEMIAN    GIRL! 

Sunday  Evening,  December  18th, 

T  H  O  "XT  _A_  T  O  let.  !E  ! 

Monday  Evening,  December  19th, 
TRIP     TO     THE     MOON! 


The  Graham  Charity  Concert. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  gave  his  second  annual 
concert,  in  aid  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  It  was 
a  decided  success,  musically,  and  in  point  of  attend- 
ance, and  financially  as  well,  as  about  nine  hundred 
dollars  was  cleared  for  the  charity.  The  programme 
was  one  of  excellent  selection,  and  its  presentation 
afforded  two  hours  of  enjoyment  for  the  large  audi- 
ence.    The  numbers  were  as  follows  : 

Trio,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  Tschaikowsky,  Mrs. 
Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine;  song,  "Ton  Ame  est 
Immortelle,"  Durand,  Mr.  Graham;  song,  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Williams  ;  'cello,  (a.)  nocturne,  (b)  valse,  Chopin,  Mr. 
Heine ;  songs,  "  Old  English  Lullaby,"  "  Mediaeval  Even- 
ing Song,"  D.  B.  Gillette-,  Jr..  Mr.  Graham  ;  General  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes  in  an  address;  trio,  minuet  in  B  flat,  Godard, 
Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine  ;  songs,  (a)  "  Wake 
Not,  but  Hear  Me,  Love,"  Osgood,  ib)  ballad,  Molloy. 
Miss  Ella  V.  McCloskey ;  duct,  "  Maying,"  A.  M.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Graham  ;  violin,  "  Spanish  Darfce," 
Sarasate,  Mr.  Beel;  song,  "I  Love,  and  the  World  is 
Mine,"  Nevins,  Mr,  Graham.  Musical  director,  Mr.  H. 
J.  Stewart. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  second  concert 
of  the  fourteenth  season  last  Tuesday  evening,  and 
attracted  an  appreciative  audience.  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt  acted  as  director  of  music  and  the  society  was 
assisted  by  Signor  Ursomando,  pianist,  and  Mr.  G. 
B.  McBride,  vocalist.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Overture,  "  Semiramis,"  Rossini;  O  tu  Palermo,  "Sicil- 
ian Vespers,"  Verdi,  Mr.  G.  B.  McBride;  romanza  for 
string  orchestra,  C.  Busch  ;  concerto  for  piano  (by  request), 
string  orchestra  accompaniment,  allegro  moderato,  grave, 
allegro,  spiritoso.  Durante,  Signor  Ursumando  ;  petit  suite, 
village  scenes,  under  the  composer's  direction,  (/)  through 
the  fields  to  church,  (2)  the  flower-girls,  fj)  the  vagabonds, 
(4)  the  tryst  'neath  the  lindens,  (j)  peasant  sabot  dance,  (6) 
entrance  of  magistrate^  N.  Clifford  Paee ;  (a)  "Armor 
Song,"  ("Robin  Hood"),  De  Koven,  (b)  "Love's  Sor- 
row," H.  R.  Shelley,  Mr.  G.  B.  McBride  ;  the  nations,  (/) 
Russia,  (z)  Italy,  (3)  Germany,  (4)  Spain,  (5)  Poland.  (6) 
Hungary. 

Rf.echam's  Pills  for  a  bad  Liver. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 

Xmas  Candies, 
Bonbonnier  Boxes, 
French  Fruits, 
Maillard's  Chocolates 

And  a  choice  assortment  of  Novel- 
ties for  the  Holidays  only  to  he  ob- 
tained at 

ROBERTS', 

POLK    AND    BUSH    STREETS. 

Telephone    2531. 


—  The  only  true  American  Champagne— 
"  Eclipse  Extra  Dry."     Produced  by  fermentation  j 
in  the  bottles  from  the  choicest  California  grapes.  , 
Unexcelled  for  bouquet,  delicacy,  dryness. 


Christmas 
Presents 

S.  &  G.  GUMP, 
Artand  Picture  Store 

113  GEARY  STREET. 

Open  Evenings  During  December 


/ 


A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT   OF 

DIAMONDS, 

WATCHES, 

Or  JEWELRY, 

t  n  -sr 

A.   W.   STOTT, 

3    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


IMO    IMITATION    GOODS. 


\  -..r.-  Throat  or  Cou(h,  if  rafferad  to  pranwi 

01    Iuhk    trouble'   : 
UrmvH  i  Btvmekift  7v.v*ci"  gin  instant  rrim. 


JNO.   N.    PHILAN, 

BOOKSELLER     AND     STATIONER, 

211   Slitter   Street. 

HOLIDAY      PRESEWTS 

In  Christmas  Cards,   Calendars,  Hooks  in  fine  bindings,  and   Booklets 

in  variety. 


1* 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Van  Gilding — "Could  you  marry  a  man  who  is 
your  inferior?"  Prunella — "  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to."— Life. 

He — "  Now  that  you  have  rejected  me,  may  I  say 
one  word  to  you  as  a  friend?"  She—"  Certainly." 
He — "  Well,  I  think  you're  making  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  your  life." — Puck. 

She  sported  Harvard  colors:  "  Didn't  Jack  take 
his  wife  to  the  foot-ball  game  at  Springfield?" 
"No."  "Why  not?"  "Jack's  a  Yale  man,  and 
his  wife  has  red  hair." — Life. 

A  leap-year  bluff:  Edith—"  I  said  something  to 
Charlie  last  night  that  he  declared  made  him  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world."  Emmeline—"  Indeed? 
And  what  was  his  answer  ?  " — Puck. 

Resident — "  Healthy  ?  I  should  say  it  was.  Why, 
there's  only  been  one  death  here  in  ten  years." 
Visitor — "Who  was  it  died?''  Resident — "Dr. 
Barker  ;  died  of  starvation." — Life. 

Sudden  :  Sally — "  Ethel  and  I  are  so  interested  in 
you."  Jim — "Kind,  certainly;  but  why?"  Ethel 
— "  We  had  our  fortunes  told.  One  is  to  marry  you, 
and  the  other  is  to  be  bridesmaid." — Life. 

"I've  got  a  tongue-tied  child,  doctor.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  for  it?"  "  Boy  or  girl?"  "  Girl." 
"  Humph!  I  think  you'd  better  not  interfere  with 
the  workings  of  Providence,  ma'am." — Life. 

Tommy— "  Paw,  what  is  a  special  providence?" 
Mr.  Figg — "  It  occurs  when  some  other  fellow  is  the 
victim  of  a  misfortune  that  would  otherwise  have 
happened  to  yourself." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

He  has  a  chance  to:  "It's  no  use  talking,"  re- 
marked Racquet;  "a  man  spends  just  as  much 
money  when  he's  single  as  he  does  when  he's  mar- 
ried." "  Yes,"  sighed  Benedick  ;  "  and  a  good  deal 
more,  too  !  " — Puck. 

Agnes — "  Really,  Helen  has  improved  in  her  music 
wonderfully  since  she  went  abroad."  Edith — "  In 
what  way?"  Agnes — "Why,  she  never  plays  any- 
thing now  that  sounds  the  least  bit  like  a  tune." — 
Chicago  Daily  Inter-Ocean. 

Young  man  (of  Bar  Harbor  experience) — "Then 
there  is  no  hope  for  me?"  She — "  I  am  afraid  not." 
Young  man — Is  that  official,  final,  and  irrevocable  ?" 
She — "  It  is."  Young  man — "  Then  we  can  have  a 
good  time  being  engaged  I  " — Life. 

Mrs.  Mater — "  Do  you  like  children,  Mr.  Baldie?" 
Mr.  Baldie — "  I  just  love  them,  at  the  theatre." 
Mrs.  Mater—"  The  theatre  ?  "  Mr.  Baldie — "Yes, 
indeed.  I  love  to  have  the  dear  little  things  on  the 
seats  in  front  of  me." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  My  hired  man  was  kicked  in  the  stomach  by  a 
horse,  stung  by  a  swarm  of  hornets,  and  run  over  by 
a  mowing-machine  one  day,  and  died  the  next." 
"  My  !  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  "  "  Nerv- 
ous prostration." — Cleveland  Town  Topics. 

In  a  company  of  novel-writers,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  Z ,  a  brother  novelist.  "  A  very  de- 
cent fellow,"  said  one  of  the  party  ;  "  I  never  heard 
him  say  a  bad  word  about  anyone."     "Parbleuf" 

replied  S ;  "he  never  talks  about  anybody  but 

himself." — La  France. 

The  Boston  girt — "It  is  not  possible  that  you  are 
courting  me?"  The  Boston  youth — "It's  a  fact." 
She — "  I  thought  that  you,  like  myself,  were  thinking 
merely  of  sociological  phenomena."  He — "You 
were  mistaken."  She — "  Well,  then,  you  must  not 
kiss  me  again.     It  would  not  be  proper." — Puck. 

"  I  was  getting  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  this 
mawning,"  said  young  Mr.  Sissy,  to  his  pretty 
cousin,  "and  just  for  a  joke,  y'  know,  I  awsked 
Snipem  if  it  really  took  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man. 
He  said  it  would  take  more  than  nine  tailors  to  make 
a  man  of  some  people.  I  thought  it  was  quite 
clevah." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Huckstep  (at  the  reception} — "  I  am  surprised 
to  see  you  looking  so  thin,  Mr.  Leezer.  My  son 
George  spoke  of  you  the  other  day  as  feeling  quite 
rugged."  Miss  Huckstep  (so  artlessly); — "  Why,  no 
mamma  !  Don't  you  recollect  ?  What  George  said 
was  that  Mr.  Leezer  told  him  he  was  feeling  pretty 
rocky." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  The  cheek  of  some  people  is  simply  amazing," 
said  the  young  mother.  "  What  is  the  trouble 
now  ?"  asked  the  caller.  "That  horrid  newspaper 
man,  who  lives  across  the  street,  sent  over  this 
morning  to  ask  if  he  could  borrow  the  baby  for  two 
or  three  hours,  as  he  had  to  gel  up  a  '  Baby  Ruth  ' 
poem  for  his  paper  and  wanted  to  study  the  dialect." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


People  "Who  Make  a  Noise 

Are  the  abhorrence  of  the  nervous.  But  why  be 
nervous  when  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  will  rescue 
from  that  wretched  condition  ?  It  invigorates  the 
nervous  system  through  the  medium  of  renewed 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sterling 
remedy  for  liver  complaint,  constipation,  rheuma- 
tism, and  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Gold  Spectacles  and 
Eye-Glasses  for  the  old  folks.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


"HIS    MAJESTY." 

Some  Excerpts  from  the  Libretto. 

The  new  opera  "  His  Majesty,"  is  soon  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  Polyclinic.  H.  J. 
Stewart  is  the  composer,  and  Peter  Robertson  the 
librettist.  Here  are  a  few  unpublished  bits  from  the 
libretto.  The  first  is  called  "The  Legend  of  the 
Dewdrop,"  and  is  a  duet  for  Prince  and  Princess  : 

PRINCE. 
' '  A  drop  of  water  from  its  earthy  cell 
Welled  forth  one  day. 
And  down  the  valley,  so  the  legends  tell. 

It  made  its  merry  way. 
Over  the  rocky  bed  it  danced  in  glee, 

Till,  ah,  sad  hour  ! 
A  wild  rose  bent  and  touched  it  tenderly, 

It  loved  the  dainty  flower, 
And  out  the  stream  it  leapt,  it  leapt  and  fell. 

Pierced  by  a  thorn. 
It  sank  to  earth  again,  it  might  as  well 
Ne'er  to  the  light  been  born." 
PRINCESS. 
"  The  little  drop  of  water  loved  the  flower, 
So  did  the  sun, 
And  with  a  rival's  hate,  a  rival's  power, 

Its  vengeance  must  be  done. 
In  its  fierce  passion,  so  the  legends  tell, 

It  drew  it  to  the  sky  ; 
And  by  the  dainty  flower  it  loved  so  well, 

It  might  not  even  die. 
But  as  it  floated  through  a  rift  of  cloud, 

Night  found  it  true, 
And  on  the  rose,  hid  by  night's  kindly  shroud, 
There  fell — a  drop  of  dew." 
The  prima  donna  of  the  comic-opera  company,  re- 
plying to  the  Princess's  sentimental  solo,  "  I  know 
not  how  love's  message  came,"  says  : 
"  To  an   ordinary   person   who's   endowed   with   common 
sense, 
Your  idea  of  the  tender  passion's  funny  ; 
The  only  genuine  sentiment  that's  free  from  all  pretense, 

Finds  expression  in  expenditure  of  money. 
A  little  bouquet  of  rare  exotic. 

A  ruby  pin  or  a  diamond  ring, 
Has  over  woman  a  power  hypnotic, 
Provided  it  is  an  expensive  thing  ! 
A  little  supper,  to  be  alone  with  you, 

A  litde  love-talk,  with  champagne  wet, 
A  little p&ti,  a  deviled  bone  or  two. 

Or  dainty  frog's  legs  &  lapoulette, 
In  various  expressions,  all  costing  various  sums, 
To  an  ordinary  person,  that's   the  way  love's  message 
comes." 
The.  Princess  has  this  solo,  which  she  sings  from 
the   lattice  window.      The  chorus  preceding  it  de- 
scribes the  weather  as  threatening  : 

"  What  care  we  though  the  sky  be  gray? 
What  care  we  for  the  keen  cold  wind  ? 
What  care  we  though  the  wintry  day 

Be  not  for  us  an  omen  kind  ? 
Love  is  tender  and  love  is  true. 

Let  what  will  in  the  future  wait, 
You  are  for  me  and  I  for  you. 
Love  the  omen  is  love  the  fate." 
This  is  a  stanza  of  a  trio  sung  by  the  Princess, 
Prince,  and  Prima  Donna  posing  as  the  Princess  : 
"  It's  not  a  bit  of  use. 

Our  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 
For  love  will  have  its  way. 
This  is  a  regular  case 

There's  not  a  bit  of  doubt  of  it, 
We  see  it  every  day. 
It  is  the  common  fate. 

Indeed  we  all  were  born  for  it, 
For  life  was  naught  but  love, 
When  Eve  and  Adam  tired  and 
Showed  a  little  scorn  for  it, 
And  drew  the  wrath  above. 
For  though  true  love  does  not  run  smooth, 

The  natural  law  would  seem. 

That  nothing  ought  to  interfere 

With  love's  young  dream." 


A  good  appetite  and  perfect  digestion  soon  follow 
the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


A  Social  Manual. 

"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately  -  tinted,  gilt  -  edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people  —  an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


—  Gentleman  returning  to   Europe,  will 

sell,  privately,  an  elegant  antique  suite  of  Venetian 
Furniture,  comprising  thirteen  pieces,  inlaid  with  the 
rarest  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Marbles  ;  also  a  pair  of 
elaborate  fire-gilt  Bronze  Candelabras,  set  of  First 
Empire  Bronzes,  and  a  number  of  Oil  Paintings. 
No  reasonable  ofter  refused.  Address,  L.  G.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 


—  Holiday  Presents— Opera-glasses,  with 
attached  handles,  in  pearl  and  aluminum.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,   near  Jackson. 


DCLXXXVI.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, December  18,  1892. 
Mock-Turtle  Soup. 
Fried  Flounders.     Excelsior  Sauce.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Hroiled  Snipe. 
Mushrooms  on  Toast. 
Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Caramel  Ice-Cream.     Lady  Washington  Cake. 
Caramel  Ice-Cream — Melt  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar  in   the  frying-pan  until  liquid,  stirring  all 
the  time  ;  do  not  let  it  scorch  or  get  too  dark.     Soak  one- 
eighth  of  a  box  of  Knox's  (Jelatine  in  one-quarter  of  a  pint 
of  milk   a   few  minutes,  heat  another  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk  to  boiling-point,  and  dissolve  gelatine  in  it.     Pour  the 
caramel  into  the  milk  by  degrees,  mixing  well.     When  cold, 
strain  it  into  three  pints  of  cream  and  freeze.     Half  a  pint 
of  the  cream  may  be  whipped  and  added. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  factory,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 


An  admirable  series  of  photographic  souvenirs  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  neighboring  places  of  interest 
has  just  been  issued.  Monterey  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Oakland,  and  Santa  Cruz  are  shown  in  three 
booklets  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  representative 
scenes  each  {$1.00  each);  San  Jos6  and  the  Lick 
Observatory,  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  Seal  Rocks  and 
Sutro  Heights,  the  Chinese  Haunts,  Chinese  types, 
and  Chinese  customs  fill  a  dozen  pages  each  (price, 
50  cents  each) ;  and  finally  there  is  an  oblong  quarto 
containing  views  of  San  Francisco,  reproduced  from 
excellent  photographs  by  the  Albertype  Company 
(price,  $5.00).  Published  and  for  sale  by  Joseph  A. 
Hofmann,  San  Francisco. 


"World's  Fair  Commission. 

The  California  World's  Fair  Commission  have 
ordered  fourteen  of  the  Schenck  Swinging  Hose 
Reels  to  be  placed  in  the  California  building  at 
Chicago  for  inside  fire  protection.  This  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the  building 
and  contents,  as  by  their  use  one  man  can  put  a 
stream  of  water  on  a  fire  in  less  than  thirty  seconds. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  many  people,  who  buy  inferior  articles 
of  food  because  cheaper  than  standard  goods.  Surely 
infants  are  entitled  10  the  best  food  obtainable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Your  grocer 
and  druggist  keep  it. 


—  Holiday  Presents — Lorgnettes  in  tor- 
toise-shell  and  silver,  with  chains.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  642   Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  The  finest  dessert  for  your  Christmas 
dinner  is  a  Crosse  &  Blackweli's  English  Plum  Pud- 
ding.   

—  Beware  of  imitations  when  you  buy 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


UfcUHjLULLtJROLSK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

\BANK.€FFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
\rE3B-GiamSlQHST. 

CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 

CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 

J.  J>.  FRY,  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 

President.  Vice-President, 

J.  DALZELL   BROWN,  Secretary. 


This  company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cutes trusts  lor  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  dally 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  Interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
$5.00  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 

"Wills    drawn   and   taken    care   of 
"Without  Charge. 


RKONZtMEDALS 


^m^i^'W^y 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1604-1GOG     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and    English.      Boarding    and     Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

Classes  in  advanced  studies  for  postgraduates. 

Next  term  begins  January  4.  1893. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


OTTO    NOR  MANN' ^an  Home  and  Day  School 


411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST  EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

L;irge  Dming-Room  for  Ladies. 

SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Scblitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European   Beer  from  Buerger)  iches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi   Culmbach,  Ba- 


FOR    GIRLS. 

Academic,  Intermediate,  Primary,  and  Kindergarten. 
Teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  only.  Board,  English, 
French,  German,  Music,  Dancing,  S30  per  month.  French 
the  language  of  ihe  family.  Pupils  are  taught  to  make 
that  language  their  own.  Special  attention  given  Art, 
Music,  and  Languages.  Coach  calls.  Term  begins,  Jan- 
uary 3d.  JJ127  Jackson  Street. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 

PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGB    STREET. 
Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.   M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and   at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and   Elementary  subjects.     Scientilic   methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


THERE  IS  NOT  AN  INK  CONSUMER 
THERE  IS  NOT  AN  ACCOUNTANT 


THERE  IS  NOT  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


That  would  not  adopt  the  Davis 
Automatic  Inkstand  exclu- 
sively if  they  fully  realized  its  econ- 
omy of  ink,  pens,  and  lime. 
Who  would  not  use  the  Davis  Au- 
tomatic Inkstand  exclusively 
if  he  but  appreciated  its  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  saving  of  time. 
Having  occasion  to  use  an  inkstand 
at  home,  who  would  be  without  the 
Davis  Automatic  Inkstand 
if  he  or  she  but  knew  that  it  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  keeps  the  ink 
pure  and  fluid  until  used. 


fffffi 


Guaranteed  to  pay  for  themselves   each  year  in  the   saving  of  ink  and  pens.     This  alone 
is  one  hundred  per  cent,  annually  on  the  investment.     Sold  on  approval. 

G-.    Gr.    ■WICKSOKT    «*2    CO.,   3  and  5  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  &   BEEBE, 


Growers,  Imtohtkks,  and  Dealers 


TREES  AND  PLANTS,41" ■*««——« 


San  Frun Cisco. 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 

"--  iWiflB  rr.r°" 

Wire  Mats      j8pP§||                                 fk                    Odorless, 

Sold  in                           ,^'|!!aiLM^LMLjf|XI  B LE"IM    Everlasting, 

America.        [£/                             fw^fflSnTOllW                          •  Best." 

S3T  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Hartman." 
HARTMAN    MFC.    COMPANY,       -        WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

T.  D.  GANSE.  Gen'l  Western  Sales  Agt.,                                     PIERCE  &  CO..  0 
508  State  St.,  Chicago.                                                                  Agents  for  Alan 
BAKER  *  HA»HI,TOS,  San   Francis™.  Cnl. 
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TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


December  19,  1892. 


jgHARTSHORNS  sh«&s) 


ware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOG  R A  PH  //  JU^    LA  B  E  L 

F  — -rWrHE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN) 


CLARKE'S 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  purity — Btre  'ula  decant 
1  bouquet  of  Clarke's   Pure 
Bje  has  wonlur  It  the  litle—       ' 

DIIDC      The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

rUnt       »„d  Dlaces  It  foremost  for  medicinal, 

'    "*  JlubaidtomnvuM.&cbj.ocUgebear. 

•  UP  u.  B.  Chemist's  Certificate  of     puntj\ 

RYE      fesSKSBRSBSm'S 

BlBKsX  CO.,  sole  Agents.  MA  h  St.,  Peoria,   III. 


SAnTAdAUS 

n 


r^EADYFOR 

oiiristma 


feAHi  STOCK 


OF 


Holiday  Goods. 

PONT  DELAY  PURCHASING. 
«   Comc  Beroftc  the  hush 

COLDEMRULE 
BAZAAR. 

DAVIS  BROTHERS. 


V 


~>I8MARKET,ST.    Arte 
S34MAKKeT.S 


1/ 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFOKMATION  ABOUT 

PENSIONS 

Address  .1  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THIS  I'lCKSS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDEBBDSR,  Managing  Attorney 
P  0    Bos  -1(13.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IN    A    LONDON    FOG. 


By  F.  Anstey. 


pi   . 
SOLDIERS, 

CHILDREN. 


WIDOWS, 
PARENTS. 

Also,  foi    Soldi  I  i     disabled  in  the  line  of 

the  regular  Aim)   oi    Navj    since  the  war. 

Survivor,  of  pie    Indian       u     ol  to  1849,  and  their 

now  entitled.     Old  and  rejected  claims         pe. 
cialty.     Thousand*  entitled  to  hi  ;  iti  id  for  new 

laws.     N...  l.-ir,-,.  |..i  .  1.  l-.-i...-.     \,,f,  ,   iintiUii,  ii-^ful. 

XDrlAS! 

IF  YOU  ^ATA-InTT 

TOYS    DOLLS    BOOKS 

albums   cards   cutlery- 
Btationery-  Jewelry  -  Watches— 
Clocks-Clothing.    Millinery— 

SENDTO    US  *ii',\JA!' 

Home-made  Mince  Meat,  jars,  40c.  75c. 
Cala.  Ass'tcit  Table  Fruit' Extras,  doz.  $2.10. 

"     Dried  Peaches,  12  lbs  No.  7 ,  $1.00. 
Loose  Raisins,  Fine,  20  lbs.  $1.00. 

"     Dried  Grapes,  Good,  30  lbs.  $1.00. 

GUn0t  toll  ..I  all  oaz  ,: I  .Vina*  Uiin^   hero,  no 

«ml  vuur  namo  to  u»  on  puetal,  &ml   reoalvg  the 
full   lint     U  pages.     'TWILL     I'AV     lOIJI 

SMITH'S      CASH     STORE, 
414-416-418  Front  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WE  RETAIL  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


SCENE.  —  Main    thoroughfare    near  Hyde    Park. 

Time,  eight  P.  M.     Nothing  visible  anywhere, 

but   very    much   audible;    horses  slipping  and 

plunging,  -wheels  grinding,    crashes,  jolts,  and 

English  as  she  is  spoken  on  such  occasions. 

Mrs.  Flusters  [who  is  seated  in  a  brougham 

■with  her  husband,  on  their  way  to  dine  with  some 

friends  in  Cromwell  Roady-Wz  shall  be  dreadfully 

late,  1  know  we  shall  !     I'm  sure  Peacock  could  go 

faster  than  this  if  he  liked— he  always  loses  his  head 

when  there's  much   traffic.     Do  tell   him   to  make 

haste  ! 

MR.  Flusters— Better  let  him  alone— he  knows 
what  he's  doing. 

Mrs.  Flusters— 1  don't  believe  he  does,  or  he 
wouldn't  dawdle  like  this.  If  you  won't  speak  to 
him,  I  must.  [Lets  down  the  glass  and  puis  out  her 
head.]  Peacock  ! 
A  Blurred  Shadow  on  the  Box—  Yes*  m'm. 
Mrs.  Flusters— What  are  we  stopping  for  like 
this  ? 

The  Shadow— Fog  very  thick  just  'ere,  m'm. 
Can't  see  what's  in  front  of  us,  m'm. 

Mrs.  Flusters — It's  just  as  safe  to  keep  moving 
as  to  stand  still — go  on  at  once. 

The  Shadow— Very  good,  m'm.  [To  horse.] 
Pullurp!    [Crash.  J 

Voice  from  the  Unseen— What  the  blankety 
blank,  etc. 

Peacock — There  is  suthin'  in  front,  m'm.  A  van, 
from  'is  langwich,  m'm. 

Mrs.  Flusters  [sinking  back] — Marmaduke, 
this  is  awful.     I'd  no  idea  the  fog  was  like  this — or  1 

should    never  have [With   temper.']     Really, 

people  have  no  right  to  ask  one  out  on  such  a  night. 
Mr.  Flusters  [with  the  common  sense  that  makes 
him  "  so  aggravating  at  limes"] — Well,  Fanny,  you 
could  hardly  expect  'em  to  foresee  the  weather  three 
weeks  ahead ! 

Mrs.  Flusters— At  all  events,  you  might  have 
seen  what  it  was  going  to  be  as  you  came  home 
from  the  Temple.  Then  we  could  have  sent  a 
telegram  ! 

Mr.  Flusters — It  seemed  to  be  lifting  then,  and 
besides,  I — ah — regard  a  dinner  engagement  as  a 
species  of  kindly  social  contract,  not  to  be  broken 
except  under  pressing  necessity. 

Mrs.  Flusters  —You  mean  you  heard   me  say 
there  was  nothing  but  cold  meat  in  the  house,  and 
you  know  you'll  get  a  good  dinner  at  the  Cordon- 
Blewilts — not   that  we  are   likely  to  get   there  to- 
night.    Have  you  any  idea  whereabouts  we  are  ? 
Mr.  Flusters  [calmly] — None  whatever. 
Mrs.  Flusters — Then  ask  Peacock. 
Mr,  Flusters  [lets  down  his  window,  and  leans 
out] — Peacock  ! 
The  Shadow — Sir? 

Mr.  Flusters — Where  have  we  got  to  now  ? 
Peacock — I  ain't  rightly  sure,  sir. 
Mrs.  Flusters— Tell  him  to  turn  round  and  go  I 
home. 

Mr.  Flusters — It's  no  use  going  on  like  this. 
Turn  back. 

Peacock — I  dursn't  leave  the  kerb— all  I  got  to 
go  by,  sir. 

Mr.  Flusters— Then  take  one  of  the  lamps  and 
lead  the  horse. 
Peacock — It's  the  young  'orse,  sir. 
Mr.  Flusters  [sinking  back]— We  must  put  up 
with  it,  I  suppose. 

[A  smart  crack  is  heard  at  the  back  of  tlic  carriage.] 
More  Voices  —  Now,   then,   why  the    blankety 
dash,  etc. 

Mrs.  Flusters— Marmaduke,  1  can't  sit  here,  and 
know  that  a  'bus-pole  may  come  between  us  at  any 
moment.  Let  us  get  out  and  take  a  cab  home  at 
once. 

Mr.  Flusters— There's  only  one  objection  to  that 
suggestion— viz.,  that  it's  perfectly  impossible  to  tell 
a  cab  from  a  piano-organ.  We  must  find  out  where 
we  are  first,  and  then  turn.  Peacock,  drive  on  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  stop  when  you  come  to  a  shop. 
Mrs.  Flusters— What  do  you  want  to  stop  at  a 
shop  for  ? 

Mr.  Flusters— Why,  then  I  can  go  in,  and  ask 
where  we  are. 

Mrs.  Flusters— And  how  do  you  expect  them  to 
know  where  we  are  ?  [She  sees  a  smear  of  light  in 
the  distance.]  Marmaduke,  there's  a  linkman.  Get 
out  quick,  and  hire  him  to  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  Flusters  {who  gets  out,  and  follows  in  the 
direction  of  the  light,  grumbling  to  himself]— Hallo  1 
—not  past  the  park  yet— here's  the  railings  !  Well, 
if  I  keep  close  to  them,  I  shall [He  suddenly  col- 
lides with  a  bench.]  Phew  I  Oh,  confound  it  1  [He 
rubs  his  shins.]  Now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Fanny,  I 
-  Where's  that  linkman?  Hi  I— you  there  1— stop  1 
[The  light  stops.]  Look  here— I  want  you  to  come 
to  my  carriage  and  show  my  man  the  way  out  of 
tins  I 

Voice  prom  behind  the  Railings— We  got  to 

find  our  own  way  out  fust,  guvnor.     We're  inside  I 

A    Hklatkh    Reveler    [lurching    up    to    Mr. 

Flusters]— Beg  your  pardon,  bur  cou'  you  drcck 

me  ncarcsht  way— er— Dawshon  Plashe? 

Mr.  Flusters  [savagely]— Fim   turning  to  the 

right,  third  lo  the  left,  and  then  straight  on  till  you 
comc  to  it  1 


The  Belated  Reveler  —  I'm  exsheedingly 
'Wished.  [Confidentially^  Fact  ish,  I'm  shuffrin' 
Shli'  'fection  eyeshi",  an'  I  'shure  you,  can't  shee  any- 
shing  dishtingly  to-ni'.  [He  cannons  against  a  lamp- 
post, to  which  he  clings  affectionately,  as  a  policeman 
emerges  from  thegloom.] 

Policeman— Now  then,  what  are  you  doing  'ere. 
eh? 

The  Belated  Reveler— Itsh  all  ri't  P'lishman, 
thish  gernlman— [patting  lamppost  affectionately]— 
has  kindly  promished  shee  me  home. 

Mr.  Flusters— Hang  it  1  Where's  Peacock  and 
the  brougham  ?  [He  discovers  a  phantom  vehicle  by 
the  kerb,  and  gets  in  angrily.]  Now,  look  here,  my 
dear,  it's  no  earthly  good ! 

Occupant  of  the  Brougham  [who  is  not 
Fanny]— Coward,  touch  a  defenseless  woman  if  you 
dare  1  I  have  nothing  on  me  of  any  value.  Help  ! 
Police ! 

[Mr.  Flusters,  seeing  that  explanation  is  useless, 
lets  himself  out  again,  precipitately,  dodges  the 
Policeman,  and  bolts ,  favored  by  the  fog,  until 
all  danger  of  pursuit  is  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  suddenly  realizes  that  it  is  per- 
fectly hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  his  own  carriage 
again.  He  gropes  his  way  home,  and  some  hours 
later,  after  an  extemporized  cold  supper,  is  re- 
joined by  his  wife.] 

Mrs.  Flusters  [cheerfully] — So  there  you  are, 
Marmaduke  !  I  wasn't  anxious — I  felt  sure  you'd 
find  your  way  back  somehow  ! 

Mr.  Flusters  [not  in  tlie  best  of  tempers] — Find 
my  way  back  !  It  was  the  only  thing  1  could  do. 
But  where  haw  you  been  all  this  time,  Fanny? 

Mrs.  Flusters — Where?  Why,  at  the  Blewitts, 
to  be  sure.  You  see,  after  you  got  out,  we  had  to 
keep  moving  on,  and  by  and  bye  the  fog  got  better, 
and  we  could  see  where  we  were  going  to — and  the 
Blewitts  had  put  off  dinner  half  an  hour,  so  I  was  not 
so  very  late.  Such  a  nice  dinner  1  Everybody 
turned  up  except  you,  Marmaduke — but  I  told  them 
how  it  was.  Oh,  and  old  Lady  Horehound  was 
there,  and  said  a  man  had  actually  got  into  her 
brougham,  and  tried  to  wrench  off  one  of  her  most 
valuable  bracelets!  —  only  she  spoke  to  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  struck  with  remorse,  or  some- 
thing, and  got  out  again  !  And  it  was  by  the  park, 
close  to  where  you  left  me.  Just  fancy,  Marmaduke, 
he  might  have  got  into  the  carnage  with  me,  instead  1 

Mr.  Flusters  [gloomily] — Yes,  he  might — only, 
he — er — didn't,  you  know ! 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAK. 

Lines  to  a  Jag. 
Your  nose  is  red. 

Your  wife  is  blue, 
I'd  sign  the  pledge 

If  I  were  you. — Life. 

It  Followed  Naturally. 
He  called  her  miss, 

And  she  called  him  mister ; 
They  continued  this 

Till  one  night  he  kissed  her. 

Then  their  bashfulness 

They  perceived  was  folly  ; 
And  now  he  calls  her  Bess 

And  she  calls  him  Cholly. 

— New  York  Press. 

They  Seen  Him  Saw. 
He  was  a  sawyer ;  blind  was  he, 

That  was  his  only  flaw  ; 
And  though  none  ever  saw  him  see, 

Many  have  seen  him  saw. — Judge. 


Lady,  go  dive-a. 
For  months  she  flirted  by  the  sea. 

With  little  else  but  hose  on, 
Which  makes  it  pleasant,  you'll  agree, 
To  see  her  now  with  clothes  on.— -fudge. 


The  Dear  Girls. 

That  Christmas  time  is  near  at  hand 

Strong  evidence  I  find, 
For  all  tlie  girls  I  know  have  grown 

Of  late  exceeding  kind. 

— Neiv  York  Herald. 


Lovely  Woman. 
How  various  in  her  moods  she  is. 

How  ready  to  beguile. 
She  wounds  us  with  her  cutting  tongue 
And  heals  us  with  her  smile. 

—Detroit  Free  Pre. 

R.  I.  P. 
'  I  have,"  he  said,  "a  poem  here. 

On  '  Beautiful  Sn '  "     He  died, 

And  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was: 


Justifiable  homicide. 


-Km 


Cut  Up. 
There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 

And  wondrous  wise  was  he; 
And  with  an  axe  and  many  whacks, 

He  once  cut  down  a  tree. 

And  when  he  saw  the  tree  was  down, 
With  all  his  might  and  main 

He  straightway  took  another  axe 
And  cut  it  up  again. 

— India  napolis  Joi 


■»al. 


A  Yearning. 
Hove  the  rich  chrysanthemum,  yet  honestly  declare 
e  a  specimen  I  long  to  comb  its  hair. 

— New  York  Herald. 


Whene'er  I 


Telescopic  John. 
n  youi 
III  try 


'  [f  you'll  straighten  your  bow-legs,  Johnny,' 
"  To  love  yon  I  will 


The  surgeon  corrected  his  legs,  but,  alas  ! 
It  made  him  eight  feet  high.— Bx. 


|   '  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.' 

wssw 

%      COVERED  TYITH  A  TASTELESS  AND 
SOLUBLE  COATLXG. 

|         A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE  FOR 

\  Iitfliffrstlon,  Want  of  Appetite,  Fullness 
£  after  Meats,   Vomitings,  Sickness  of 

q         the  Stomach,  Jiilious  or  Zifver  Com- 
plaints, 8fcK  Heart  arhe.Cahl  Chills, 
FliiHhingsof  Heat,  Xotcness  of  Spir- 
its, and  All  Nervous  Affections. 
'o  cure   thfine  complaints  we  must  remove 
p  the  cause.    The    principal  cause  is  gent-rnllv 
'.i  lie  found  in  the  stomach  and  liver;  t-'tt 
Jut**  tiro  organ*  right  and  oil  trill  be  welt.    From 
wn  to  four  Pills  twice  a  day  for  a  short  time 
ivill  remove  the  evil,  and  restore  the  sufferer 
to  sound  and  lasting  health. 
\  Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  tit. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

STo  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

■whicli   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times 
1  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  bf  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester.  Mais. 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONICI 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  "mtU  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING   DIS- 
EASES, RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

I  This  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle, in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
gastric  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  .  - 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  m  ost  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing; 
Iron  iB  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drou ot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  at.,  N.  T. 


LAROCHE 


NOTICE    OF    REMOVAL. 


N< 


San  Francisco,  Cal..  December  j,  1893. 
OT1CE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  California  Fruit 
Express  Company  has  been  changed  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  by  consent  of  the 
stock-holders  owning  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
said  company. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles.  January 
1,1893.     (Signed)     ROBERT  GRAHAM. 

Secretary  Cal.  Fruit  Exoress  Co. 


Suppression  of  the  Menses  may  be  relieved  by  a 
[  dose  of  Aycr's  Pills,  which  produce  the  desired  effect 
through  sympathetic  action. 


highland 

Evaporated 

Cream 

is  a  delicious  accessory  to  the  morning's  first 
meal.  It  combines  purity — convenience — 
economy — the  three  requisites  £or  a  break- 
fast dish.  Delightful  in  your  coffee;  appe- 
tizing on  your  oatmeal;  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  cut-up  peaches.  No  more  waiting  for 
the  milkman;  no  more  worrying  over  his 
stall-fed  cows.  Highland  Brand  is  uni- 
formly rich  and  perfect — there's  where  it 
differs  from  its  imitations. 

HELVETIA    MILK    CONDENSING  CO., 
Highland,    111. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay:  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 

Dryden  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  a  shrew 
of  marked  ability.  She  compla'i.cU  that  he  showed 
her  no  attention,  and  wished  herself  a  book  that  she 
might  enjoy  more  of  his  society.  "  Wish  yourself 
an  almanac,  my  dear  ;  then  I  could  change  you  every 
year." 

When  Carlylewent  to  sit  to  Sir  John  Millais  for 
his  portrait,  in  Millais's  grand  new  house,  he  turned 
on  the  stairway  to  ask  :  "  Has  paint  done  all  this, 
Mr.  Millais?"  and,  getting  a  smiling  answer  in  the 
afi.rmative,  remarked  :  "  Ah.  well,  it  shows  what  a 
number  of  fools  there  are  in  the  world." 

A  barrister  tormented  a  poor  German  witness  with 
so  many  questions  that  the  old  man  declared  he  was 
so  exhausted  that  he  must  have  a  drink  of  water  be- 
fore he  could  say  another  word.  Upon  this  the  judge 
remarked  :  "  I  think,  sir.  you  had  better  let  the  wit- 
ness go  nowr  for  you  have  pumped  him  dry." 

A  New  York  lady  recently  employed  a  colored  boy 
as  a  man-of-all-work  whose  name  was  Lycurgus 
Jones.  "  Lycurgus  is  a  rather  long  name,"  she  said 
to  him  ;  "  suppose  I  call  you  Gus  for  short."  "  Ise 
don't  likes  nicknames,"  he  replied  ;  "  "f  you  don't 
likes  Lycurgus,  you  kin  call  me  Jonesey."  She  calls 
hira  Lycurgus. 

The  day  after  *Black  Friday,  Mr.  Gould's  old  part- 
ner, Henry  N.Smith,  shaking  hisfingerinMr.  Gould's 
face,  shouted  :  "  I'll  live  to  see  the  day,  sir.  when 
you  have  to  earn  a  living  by  going  around  this  street 
with  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey."  "  Maybe  you 
will,  Henry  ;  maybe  you  will,"  was  the  soothing  re- 
sponse ;  "and  when  I  want  a  monkey,  Henry,  I'll 
send  for  you." 

Sir  William  Don  was  the  tallest  officer  in  the  En- 
glish army.  When  quartered  in  Nottingham  once, 
he  was  met  by  two  mechanics,  one  of  whom  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "Sir  William,  me  and  my  mate  'as 
got  a  bet  of  a  quart  of  ale  about  yer.  and  we  wants 
to  know  your  'ight,"  and  Sir  William  made  answer  : 
"  My  height  is  six  feet  seven,  and  yours  is  the  height 
of  impudence." 

At  a  time  when  the  Irish  situation  seemed  critical 
to  the  officials  at  Dublin,  in  1881  or  1882,  a  certain 
Liberal  peer  was  delegated  to  go  to  Hawarden  and 
consult  with  Gladstone.  Upon  his  return  his  friends 
received  him  with  eagerness.  "Well,  what  didhesay; 
what  policy  did  he  recommend  ?  "  The  peer  blushed 
slightly,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  mildly  re- 
marked :  "  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  fellow  was  so 
wonderfully  agreeable  that  we  never  got  on  to  the 
subject  of  Ireland  at  all." 


wl.eat  for  sowing.  He  found  the  man  of  whom  he 
*vas  to  buy  the  grain  away  ;  but  his  wife  was  at 
nome,  and  she  undertook  to  make  the  sale.  She 
got  a  peck  measure,  and  they  went  to  the  granary. 
There  the  woman  filled  the  measure  twice,  poured  it 
into  the  bag  which  my  brother  held  open,  and  then 
was  going  to  lie  the  bag  and  take  the  pay  for  a 
bushel.  "But,  Mrs.  F.,"  said  he,  "it  takes  four 
pecks  to  make  a  bushel."  "Oh,  does  it  ?"  said  she  ; 
I  "  well,  you  see,  I  never  had  any  experience  in  meas- 
1  uring  grain  before  I  was  married  ;  I  always  taught 
school!" 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  though  he  was  short-sighted 
and  had  to  wear  glasses,  was  an  admirable  rider  and 
a  most  popular  master  of  hounds.  It  was  he  who  in- 
quired from  a  rash  cavalier  who  was  overriding  his 
hounds,  "  May  1  ask,  sir,  do  you  smell  the  fox?" 
and  who  said  to  a  large  landed  proprietor  suspected 
of  vulpecidal  acts,  on  his  remarking  that  he  regarded 
a  particular  wood  as  quite  a  seminary  for  foxes,  "  I 
think,  general,  you  mean  cemetery."  Spending 
Christmas  with  a  friend.  Lord  Henry  was  asked  at 
luncheon  by  the  rector  after  service  in  a  church  which 
had  been  profusely  adorned  with  evergreens,  but  in 
which  the  congregation  bad  been  small,  what  he 
thought  of  the  decorations.  ' '  I  thought."  he  replied. 
"  that  there  was  plenty  of  cover,  but  very  little  game." 

People  sometimes  obtain  work  from  Uncle  Sam  in 
peculiar  ways.     Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  poetess  of 
•  passion  in  a  far  Western   State  became  an  office- 
i  seeker,  adopting  a  novel  method  of  pursuing  her 
,  object.     She  appealed  to  a  United  States  senator, 
I  bombarding  him  with  poetry  by  mail.     Once  a  week 
regularlv  he  received  from  her  a  long  letter  in  the 
1  shape  of  a  poem.     Sometimes  he  got  two  a  week. 
i  The  poetry  was  probably  the  worst  that  any  poetess 
'  of  passion  has  ever  produced.     At  first,  he  paid  no 
I  attention  to  it ;  but,  at  length,  it  began  to  prey  upon 
'  his  mind.     When  this  son  of  thing  had  gone  on  for 
I  five  or  six  months,  he  became  desperate.    So,  finally, 
.  he  wrote  to  her,  saying  :  "Your  poems  have  proved 
I  to  me  that  you  are  unfit  for  any  public  office.    Never- 
I  theless,  if  you  will  cease  writing  and  sending  them 
to  me,  I  will  get  you  a  job."    And  he  did.     It  is  re- 
corded that  a  man,  appointed  sixth  auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  examination,  was  asked  to  state 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.     His  writ- 
ten answer  was  simply  :  "  Not  near  enough  to  affect 
the  functions  of  a  sixth  auditor."     He  passed.     So 
did  another,  who,  being  examined  for  employment  in 
the  Treasury,  was  asked  how  many  soldiers  England 
sent  to  this  country  during  the  Revolution.     His  an- 
swer was:  "A   d d  sight  more  than   ever  got 

back." 


Leech  was  at  his  best  as  an  entertainer  in  his  own 
home.  Dean  Hole  asked  him  one  day,  after  Leech 
had  given  *him~a  delectable  dinner  at  his  lodgings  in 
Scarborough ,  how  he  made  such  good  champagne- 
cup.  "  The  ingredients,"  he  replied,  "  of  which  this 
refreshing  beverage  is  composed,  and  which  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  faculty  for  officers  going  abroad 
and  all  other  persons  stopping  at  home,  are  cham- 
pagne, ice,  and  aerated  water  ;  but.  in  consequence 
of  advancing  years,  I  always  forget  the  seltzer." 


A  man  of  sixty,  who  had  long  made  a  practice  of 
changing  his  doctors  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
not  long  ago  called  in  a  young  physician  who  had 
gained  a  considerable  reputation.  He  was  telling 
this  doctor  what  he  thought  was  the  trouble  with  him, 
when  the  doctor  ventured  to  disagree  with  his  diag- 
.  nosis,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  patient,  in  a 
haughty  way,  "it  isn't  for  a  young  physician  like 
you  to  disagree  with  an  old  and  experienced  invalid 
like  me  I "  And  he  went  out  to  seek  another  phy- 
sician. 

The  girl  was  very  rich  (says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press)  and  the  young  man  was  poor,  but  honest. 
She  liked  him,  but  that  was  all.  and  he  knew  it. 
One  night  he  had  been  a  little  more  tender  than 
usual.  "You  are  very  rich,"  he  ventured.  "Yes," 
she  replied,  frankly;  "I  am  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars." "And  I  am  poor."  "Yes."  "Will  you 
marry  me?"  "No."  "1  thought  you  wouldn't." 
"Then  why  did  you  ask  me?"  "Oh,  just  to  see 
how  a  man  feels  when  he  loses  a  million."  And  the 
girl  smiled. 

One  day  (writes  "A.  B."  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script), my  brother  went  to  buy  a  bushel  of  buck- 


Stood  the  Test. 

Aixcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  unapproachable  in 
curative  properties,  rapidity  and  safety  of  action,  and  are 
the  only  reliable  plasters  ever  produced.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully stood  the  test  of  over  thirty  years'  use  by  the 
public;  their  virtues  have  never  been  equaled  by  the  un- 
scrupulous imitators  who  have  sought  to  trade  upon  the 
reputation  of  Alixock's  by  making  plasters  with  holes  in 
them,  and  claiming  them  to  be  "just  as  good  as  All- 
cock's,"  and  they  stand  to-day  indorsed  by  not  only  the 
highest  medical  authorities,  but  by  millions  of  grateful 
patients  who  have  proved  their  efficacy  as  a  household 
remedy. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis- 
representation. Ask  for  Allcock's,  and  let  no  solicitation 
or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


—  Holiday  Presents  —  Barometers,  Com- 
passes,  Microscopes,  Magic-Lanterns,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  all  kinds.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

FROM    .NEW   YORK: 

Germanic...  .December  21st  I  Germanic January  18th 

Teutonic. .  ..December  23th  |  Majestic January  25th 

Britannic January  4th     Britannic     February  1st 

Adriatic January  nth  | 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Driving  the  Brain 

at  the  expense 
of  the  Body. 
While  we  drive 
the  brain  we 
must  build  up  ' 
the  body.  Ex- 
ercise, pure  air 
— foods       that 

make  healthy  flesh — refreshing 
sleep — such  are  methods.  When 
loss  of  flesh,  strength  and  nerve 
become  apparent  your  physician 
will  doubtless  tell  you  that  the 
quickest  builder  of  all  three  is 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  not  only 
creates  flesh  of  and  in  itself,  but 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  other 
foods. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowse.  N  T.    An  drrnrgiHta. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 

VIA 

SAUSALITO   ferry. 


TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  NovemDerl,  1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From   SAN     FRANCISCO     for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11. 00  A.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.M.  


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL  VALLEY  (week 

days) — 7.30,  9.00  A.   M.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  P.  m. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  P.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  11.05  A-  M->  i-*5.  3-25,  5.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.   u. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Fare,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  g.io  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — S.05,   10.10,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.5s,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.55.  8.15.  9-55*  "-45  A.  M.;  2.25,  4.05,  5.40  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  ^-15>  4-*5>  5-45  p-  M- 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  P.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
1  Francisco. 


7.30  a 
1.45  p. 

8.00  A 


M .  Week  Days 
M.  Week  Days 
11,  Sundays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
Tomales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
(W'k  Days 

12.15  P.  M-  }  except 
(Monday 

6.10  P.  M.  Daily 


.  m.  Week  Days 
.  m.  Saturdays 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M«  Mondays 
6.10  P.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25;  Tomales,  $2.00; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  53-oo. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
$1.00;  and  Tomales,  Si. 50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line    to    New   York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings— Dec.  15th,  SS.  San  Jose  ;  Sunday, 
Dec.  25th,  SS.  San  Juan  ;  Jan.  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York. 


Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 
SS.  City  of  Panama  will  sail  for  Panama  at  noon, 
Saturday,  December  17th,  calling  at  Mazailan,  Acapulco, 
Port  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  Tonalo,  San  Benito,  Ucos,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Li  Union, 
Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Punta  Arenas. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  \.  H.,  Dec.  16,  10,  Jan.  13. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m„ 

every  Friday.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 

9  A.  M.      ForSanta  Ana,  Los  Aogeles,  and  all  way  ports, 

i  every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.     For  San  Diego,  stopping 

only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 

I  every  4th  and  5th  day  at  n  a.  H.     For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st 

I  of  each  month.     Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 

Igomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POINTS 


^Pozzoi^i's 

COMPLEXION 


POWDER:  SSFE; CUMTIYE; BEAUnFYlG.  |.2.3. 

.  "White,      11  ci      1  ■■      .^ ^^1  All  Druggists   1         "■  "- 

THREE  j  I'ffAtte.jj  I   POZZOWrS   |  rM^8t.re,.  I  TINTS 


Japan   and    China    Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies.  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  H. 

City- of  Peking Saturday,  February  4,  at  3  p.  ftf. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  at  3  p.  If. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AJSD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.   M  . ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,       1893. 

Belgic  Thursday,  December  15 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  Jan.  -1,  *93 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  24  1 

Belgic Thursday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

leave      I          From   Pec.  3,  1892.         |  arrive. 

7-00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento....  7.15   P- 

7.30  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose".  .  *   12.15   *. 

Niles  and  San  Jose J     6.15   p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and   Cal- 

istoga 6.  i5   r. 

*  7.30  a.     El  Yerano  and  Santa  Rosa *     6.15   p. 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  7-*5    p. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East  9.45   p. 
8.30  a.     Nnes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,   lone, 

Sacramento,    Marysvule,    Oro- 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.45   p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles,  Deming,   El    Paso,  New 

Orleans,  and  East 8.45   r. 

*  9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton *    8.45  r. 

12.00  H.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.  7.15   p. 

*  1. 00   p.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  P. 

1.30   P.     Vallejo  and  Martinez 12.15   p- 

3.00  p.     Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jose'  .  9.45  a. 
4.00   p.     Martinez,   Stockton,  Merced,  and 

Fresno 12.15   *• 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 

Rosa 9.45  a. 

4.00   p.     Benicia  and  Sacramento 10.15  *■ 

4.00   P.     Woodland  and  OroviJJe 10.15  a. 

4.00   p.     Vacaville 10.45  ■*- 

*  4.30  P.     NDes  and  Livermore *    8.45  A. 

5.00   P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  10.45  a. 
5.30   p.     Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno, 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 9.15  a. 

5.30   p.     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 9. 15  a. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .  7.45  a. 

J     7.00  P.     Vallejo 1     8.45   P. 

7.00  p.     Oregon      Express,      Sacramento, 
Mary&vule,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 8.15  a. 

SA>'TA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 

t  11.45  r-     Hunters'   and   Theatre   Train  for 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos. .     J     8.05  p. 
8.15  a.     Newark,    Centrevule,    San    Jose1, 
Felton,      Boulder     Creek,    and 
Santa  Cru2 6.20  p. 

*  2.15    p.     Centreville,   San   Jos*1,  Almaden, 

Felton,     Boulder     Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4. 15   p.     Centrevule,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  A. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  8t». 
7.00  a.     San    Jose,    Almaden,    and    Way 

Stations 2 .  38   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Josi£,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 

principal  Way  Stations 6.10  P-. 

10.37  A-     San  Josrf  and  Way  Stations 5-03   T-. 

12.15   p-     Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 

Stations 3 .  30  p. 

*  2.30   P.     San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations *  10.37  a. 

*  3.30   p.     San     Jose",   and     principal    Way 

Station? *    g.47  a. 

*  4.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.15   p.     San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6.30   p.     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ..  6.35  A. 

t  11.45   p-     Menlo    Park   and   principal  Way  " 

Stations t    7 .  30  p. 

a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 

To  advertising  "  experts"  :  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  criticise  the  advertisements  of 
others.  If  your  criticisms  are  just,  the 
subject  of  them  is  likely  to  be  benefited  ; 
if  they  are  unjust,  it  may  lead  to  pointing 
5  out  your  own  error,  in  which  the  critic 
receives  valuable  instruction.  In  either 
case,  some  good  is  accomplished. — Print- 
ers' Ink. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday,    Nov.    20,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and" 

arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael:  Week  Days — 7.40,9.20,11.40  A.M.;  3.30,5.05. 
6.20  P.   M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  1.50  P.  M. 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m,;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.20  P.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.25, 
7-5S.  9-3°  A-  «•:  I2-45.  3.4c  5-05  p-  m. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,0.40,  11.10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days 

6.50,  8.20,  9.55  a.  11.;  x.jo,  4.05,  5.35  p.  m, 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays— S.40,  10.05,  "-35  a.  m.;  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.55  F.  M- 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destinati 


Week 
Davs. 


7.40  A. 

3- 30  p. 
5 -QS  p- 


7.40  A. 
3.30  p. 


7.4O   A.   M 
3.30    P.     M 


7.40    A.  M.  8.00    A.   II. 
5.05    P.    M.5.OO   P. 


9.30    A. 
5-QO    P. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Utton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


10.40  A.  M 
6.05P.  M 
7-3Q''-" 


Sonoma        10.40A.U. 
and  6.05  P. 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40    A.   M.  8.00  A. 

3.30  P.   M.|5.oo  P. 


Scbastopol. 


Week 
Days. 


8.50  A.  M. 

IO.30  A.M. 
6.IOP.  M. 


8.50A.H. 
6.  IO  P.  M. 


10. 40  A.M.  IO.30A.M. 
6.05  P.M.     6.10P.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
Geyservule  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
ana  Point  Arena;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Spnngs  ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport ;  at  Ukiah 
for  Vichy  Spnng>,  Saratoga  Springs.  Blue  Lakes,  Witter 
Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahlo,  Men- 
docino City,  Fort  Bragg.  Westport,  Usa],  Hydesville,  and 
Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  10  Mondays 
to  Petaluma.  $1.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  S4.50;  to  Hopland,  S5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Scbastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerncville,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  Si. so;  to  <">len  Ellen.  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  Si  ;  to  Santa  Rosa.  $1.50;  to  H 
to  Cloverdale.  S3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4-*o  ;  to  '. 
Scbastopol.  $1.80;  to  Goerneville.  $7  - 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen    Pi 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,   36  Montgc 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE  : 

The  Liglit-ltunning  DOMESTIC 
always  First,  always  Best. 

Has  held  this  Progressive  I-ea<l  for  over 
Twenty  Years. 

Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times.  It  is  Prac- 
tical. Simple,  Durable. 

Don't  fail  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided    Profits 


S3, OOO, 000  00 
1,000,000  00 
3,317.485  11 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,200,000. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  .$1,000,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

■-President.        E.  Favmonville,  Secretary. 
[.  B\  Levi: 


.„       .   .,  __,,„   v;r*  President         E.  Faymonville,  Secretary. 
MEEtiSS&r.      Si^S^SS'  STEPHE,  D.IVES.  Gen.  AEt. 


September  30.1891. 

WituAM  Atvoai P??il" 

Thomas  B«ow» ■     .      •  •  -Jr"™" 

Bvrov   Murrav,  Ik Assistant  Cashier 

Irving    I.   Mi  tin wi  Assistant  Cashier 

AOKNIS-Kew  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago.  Union  National  Bank.  St. 
Louis.  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London.  Is. 
M.  Bothsohild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  >ew 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  China. 
Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  die  Pacific  Coast.  „  _  .  . . 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin.  Pans.  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen.  Hamburg.  Frankfort-on-Mam.  Copenhagen  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne.  Sydney, 
Auckland.  Hongkong.  Shanghai.  \  okohama.  all  cmes  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland.  Or..  Los  Angeles. __ 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6.O00.OO0 

Directors ; 
Ino.  J.  Valentine,  President;  \Y.  F.  G..A1;.  Vice-Pres  t. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Terns.  J.  C. 
Fargo.  Oliver  Eldridge.  Geo.  E.  Gray.  Dudley  Evans. 
H  \V  vdswokth.  Treasurer.  Homes  S.  King.  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. : 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO 

(Incorporated  April  25.  1892) 
3J52  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W .    Scott,    President :    W .    W 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Slrobndge,   D 
H.Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  ir 
ing  business  transacted. 


.    Van    Arsdale, 
W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

ange  ;  a  general  bank- 


CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 

CALIFORNIA  ST.  TO  PINE,  BET.  MONTGOMERY  AND  KEARNY  STS. 

THE  LeToING  MARKET  OF  THE  PACIFIC   COAST.     DEPOT  FOR  THE 
Choicest  Meats.  ^^SSS^^S^^^S^SSST    ^  ^^ 


Send  your  orders  by  Telephone. 


THOS.  BROWN,  Superintendent. 


Perfecting  Folder 

FOR  SALE. 


In  consequence  of  the  present  facilities  in 
our  Press  Boom  being  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  our  large  and  increasing  circu- 
lation, the  Argonaut  is  having  constructed 
for  it  in  the  East  the  latest  improved  per-, 
fecting  machinery  for  working  off  its  edi- 
tion. This  will  be  in  our  Press  Room  in  a 
few  weeks.     "We  offer  for  sale  the 

Lloyd    Perfecting   Folding 
Machine 

Now  used  in  turning  off  the  Argonaut.  The 
machine  will  handle  a  sheet  as  large  as 
32x46.  It  folds,  pastes,  trims,  and  delivers 
2,000  perfected  copies  per  hour.  It  is  in 
first-class  order,  as  the  excellence  of  the 
present  work  done  on  the  Argonaut  will 
show.      The   machine  can    be   seen   running 


ARGONAUT   PRESS    ROOMS 

213   Grant  Avenue. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 
16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe.  ^^      g      Kja.BA.LL    &    CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital                 ~~~~7-  *Vb^??8 

Assets..                              ...  '5?;'"* 

Surplus  10  policy-holders 1,oj»,6»» 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Ofmck:  General  Office. 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter.  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Conipany 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

M.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery.  San  Francisco. 

IRRIGATING  PUMPS, 
STEAM   ENGINES 

BOILERS, 

Complete  Power  and 

Pumping  Plants. 

LOW  PRICES.  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 
WRITE   FOR   CIRCULARS. 

Byron  Jackson,  san  francisco. 

(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

H»Y,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
30  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


PALACE^HOTEL, 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  18  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
onake-nroof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
?oom  isMrge.  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  reof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riaee-way.  and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  teUgranhlnjr.^  aoTEL_ 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


..-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,  elegantly   furniBhed   Family   Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BONESTEIjIj     cfc    CO. 

DEALERS n  ft  DCD0F  iLL 

N  rArlln^ 


For  Vi- 
and "Wrapping 


ipSnvi  401403  Sansome  St. 


BAJODWrN  &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our  Home-Made  Bread 

It  now  in  the  houses  of  thousand*  of  families,  who,  until  ihey 
gave  U  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  U  also  cheaper. 

TH.Y  it: 

Wedding    Turtle*    Supplied    with  all   the 
DelleaeiMi 

We  deliver  in  San    Francuco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkelry. 

Main   mmm  ■  -      lo'i   II  (V4-  St.,   San  Francisco. 
47ft    Kli'M-nlh  St.,  Oakland. 

•BF  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular* 


UVDREWS'  UI'KKiHT 


FOLDING  BEDS 

otti.i-  .m.l  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH   CHAIRS. 

C.  K.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poll  .nil  Stockton  SU„  B.  F. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1003 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concess.ons  m  pnee  on  both  stdes,  we  are ^enabled 
,0  make  the  follow!.,  offer,  open  .0  al!  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  «  must  be  node rs -*•  " . 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  add.- 
tional  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical.  ^ 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall. • 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall..       • 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner'B  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall *■« 

The  Argonaut  ami  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall...... • 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  toy  Mall <>■'» 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper'.  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall n.» 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  toy  Mall »• 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall  . ... • 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Toung  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall.  „  "   ;  »'"" 

T^  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)  fol 'On. .Tear  by *  1  4.50 
Tl,..  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Ma  1  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail        5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wlde-Awakc  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall „ ^      „    |, '    - 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Kngllsh  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.S6 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall "■  « « 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  Ouc  Tear,  by  Mail _•£ 

The  Argonaut  ami  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall ............  • 
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Some  remarks  recently  made  by  the  Argo7iaut  respecting 
the  vileness  of  New  York,  as  indicated  by  the  success  of 
certain  salacious  weekly  journals  published  there  for  the 
delectation  of  the  plutocracy,  have  incensed  the  press  of  the 
metropolis.  We  ventured  not  only  to  speak  of  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  city's  "society,"  but  also  of  the  deplorable  yet 
amusing  narrowness  of  its  newspapers,  which  are  about  the 
most  provincial  in  tone,  on  the  whole,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  exasperate  especially 
the  Advertiser,  of  which  Colonel  John  A.  CockeriU  is  the 
accomplished  editor.  The  colonel,  who  properly  should  be 
credited  to  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  civilized,  agree- 
able, and  American  of  communities,  has,  after  a  few  years' 
residence  in  New  York,  become  enamored  of  it,  and  dashes 


to  its  defense  with  that  excessive  zeal  which  is  apt  to  inflame 
the  convert.  Had  Milpitas  a  newspaper,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  could  not  wish  for  an  editor  who  would  "stand 
up  for  the  town"  with  a  more  boisterous  fervor  than  Colonel 
CockeriU  exhibits  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He 
has  caught  the  New  York  tone  perfectly,  and  does  even 
better  than  a  native  champion  would,  for  he  has  more  vigor. 
By  way  of  proving  the  superior  greatness,  morality,  and  re- 
finement of  New  York,  he  sails  into  San  Francisco  with  a 
zest  and  freedom  that  are  quite  delightful.  Witness  this 
hearty  whack  : 

"  We  are  told  [by  the  Argonaut]  that  New  York  city,  '  as  a  vile  com- 
munity, is  beyond  any  other  in  America,'  and  that  '  its  masses  of  cos- 
mopolitan ignorance,  dirt,  and  crime  are  paralleled  nowhere  else.'  If 
these  terrific  charges  were  fired  from  long-settled  and  solid  Boston,  or 
from  quiet  and  Quaker  old  Philadelphia,  they  might  hit  something  or 
somebody  ;  but  coming  across  the  continent  from  a  raw  and  fresh  fron- 
tier town  that  scarcely  yet  can  claim  to  be  civilized,  the  shots  are  of  less 
account  and  effect.  Why,  it  is  only  forty  years  or  so  since  the  modern 
'  'Frisco'  was  founded  by  a  set  of  scallawags,  adventurers,  and  for- 
tune-seekers from  everywhere,  whom  a  vigilance  committee,  with  liberal 
lynchings,  could  hardly  control,  and  whose  immediate  descendants  are 
now  the  foremost  '  'Frisco  '  citizens." 

In  order  to  perceive  the  unworth  of  New  York,  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  infuriate  colonel  erroneously  presumes,  that 
one  should  be  an  indiscriminating  admirer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, past  or  present.  The  truth  of  history  requires  it  to 
be  said,  however,  that  most  of  those  pioneers  who  made  our 
Vigilance  Committees  necessary,  and  were  hanged  or  ban- 
ished by  those  excellent  organizations,  came  from  New 
York.  And  it  may  be  added  that,  if  San  Francisco  should 
again  be  afflicted  temporarily  by  conditions  which  are 
chronic  in  the  Atlantic  metropolis,  another  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee would  certainly  appear.  What  particularly  fires  the 
colonel  is  the  Argonaufs  just  reflections  on  the  essential 
coarseness  of  Mr.  Ward  McAllister's  Four  Hundred.  Ob- 
serve; 

"Then  follows  a  rattling  abuse  of  the  plutocracy,  which  copies  the 
worst  phases  of  foreign  aristocracies,  and  '  hence  the  social  prodigality, 
ostentation,  and  unrelieved  vulgarity  of  fashionable  New  York.'  This 
sort  of  criticism,  or,  say,  censorship,  by  a  representative  journal  in  a 
comparatively  small  city  not  yet  old  enough  or  civilized  enough  to  even 
claim  what  is  called  '  society,'  has  the  merit  of  a  calm  coolness  quite 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  impudence." 

What  has  San  Francisco's  social  rawness  to  do  with  New 
York's  social  rottenness  ?  But  the  society  of  this  town  is 
not  of  the  sort  that  Colonel  CockeriU  thinks.  In  reality, 
there  is  very  little  attempt  at  display  here.  Once  it  was 
otherwise  ;  but  of  recent  years  the  superior  opportunities  for 
vulgar  parade  offered  by  New  York  have  drawn  away  from 
us  most  of  those  of  our  new  rich  who  were  thrifty  enough 
to  wish  to  get  the  full  value  of  their  money  in  admiration 
and  applause.  The  manly  sense  of  the  pioneers  who  were 
spared  by  the  Vigilance  Committees  has  permanently  im- 
pressed the  San  Franciscan  mind,  and  the  men  and  women 
who,  rising  suddenly  from  poverty  and  hard  work  to  wealth 
and  idleness,  signifying  their  appreciation  of  the  change  by 
a  "splendiferous"  mode  of  life,  can  not  get  themselves  taken 
seriously  and  respectfully  here,  as  in  New  York,  where  such 
coin-bags  as  the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  cap  the  social  sum- 
mit. San  Francisco  laughs  at  what  awes  Colonel  CockeriU 
and  his  fellow-townsmen,  in  and  out  of  livery.  Whatever 
our  faults  may  be — and  they  are  many,  beyond  doubt — 
among  them,  we  assure  the  Advertiser,  the  World,  and  all 
our  esteemed  New  York  contemporaries,  is  not  a  humble 
reverence  for  the  naked  dollar  as  a  social  factor.  Incredible 
as  this  may  seem  to  them,  they  may  take  the  Argonaufs 
word  for  its  truth. 

Having  satisfied  his  logical  mind  of  the  purity,  intelligence, 
and  good-breeding  of  New  York  society  by  pitching  into  that 
of  San  Francisco,  the  metropolitan  colonel  strikes  another 
and  even  more  characteristic  chord  : 

"  When  San  Francisco  berates  New  York  for  its  presumed  '  social 
immorality,'  it  forgets  that  this  city,  in  point  of  population  merely,  is 
six  times  larger  than  '  Frisco,'  while  in  wealth,  commerce,  character, 
and  credit,  it  is  from  sixty  to  six  hundred  times  greater." 

That  is  New  York  all  over.  Even  Chicago,  her  pride  in- 
flamed by  figures  showing  an  unprecedented  annual  output 
of  pork,  would  scarcely  be  capable  of  such  innocent  vulgarity. 


And  in  the  next  breath  the  colonel  tells  us  that  "  New  York 
is  too  great  to  be  jealous  of  other  cities;  beyond  business 
connections  it  scarcely  knows  these  cities."  That  is  true. 
New  York  is  as  .self-absorbed  as  a  hamlet,  which  is  why  it  is 
so  painfully  provincial.  It  is  under  the  flattering  illusion  that 
because  a  city  of  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants  is  bigger 
than  one  of  three  hundred  thousand,  therefore  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  larger  place  is  bigger  in  proportion  than  his 
neighbor  of  the  smaller  one.  Now  it  happens  that  the  aver- 
age man  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population  nearly  everywhere, 
and  as  the  average  man  is  generally  a  fool,  all  cities  are 
much  alike.  New  York  is  an  exception.  Her  ordinary 
citizen  is  not  an  average  man  but  an  inferior  person,  either 
an  immigrant  or  the  offspring  of  immigrants.  The  New 
York  immigrant  is  below  most  in  brains  and  energy,  else  he 
would  not  stay  there  on  landing,  to  wallow  in  dirt  and 
poverty.  The  worst  of  the  refuse  of  all  nations  remains 
where  it,  is  dumped,  which  accounts  for  the  unapproachable 
squalor,  and  ignorance,  and  depravity  of  New  York's  slums. 
These  slums  have  been  organized  by  Tammany  into  a  polit- 
ical machine  of  such  voting  power  that  they  dominate  the 
city,  and  inspire  such  dread  that  Colonel  CockeriU1  s  Adver- 
tiser and  every  other  newspaper  there  of  large  circulation  is 
edited  with  careful  reference  to  their  prejudices.  Hence 
the  bondage  of  the  New  York  press  to  the  Irish  race  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  bullied  by  the  swarming,  fester- 
ing, voting  mob,  derived  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland's  interior 
and  the  alleys  and  jails  of  Dublin  and  Cork.  Since  Italy  has 
begun  to  empty  her  gutters  at  Castle  Garden,  and  Hungary 
to  let  loose  her  wild  human  animals  there,  and  Croatia  to  rid 
herself  of  her  savages,  and  Russia  to  push  her  Jews  thither 
with  bayonet  pricks,  heaven  alone  can  tell  what  is  to  become 
of  New  York,  which  long  ago  ceased  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can city.  That  the  "  better  classes  "  of  a  town,  overrun  and 
governed  by  vermin  from  every  filthy  seaport  of  Europe, 
should  be  selfish  and  purse-proud  is  inevitable,  but  the  in- 
evitableness  of  the  phenomenon  does  not  render  it  admirable. 
The  rich,  being  themselves  able  to  purchase  cleanliness  and 
the  luxuries  of  life,  naturally  close  their  eyes  in  disgust  to 
the  sea  of  unexampled  foulness  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  colony  of  imper- 
fectly civilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  waste,  dance 
out  their  days  and  foster  the  hallucination  that  they  are  as 
much  superior  in  fortune  and  refinement  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  to  their  immediate  environment. 

The  Argonaut,  perhaps,  has  been  too  harsh  in  its  strictures 
upon  the  press  and  society  of  New  York.  It  would  have 
been  kinder  had  we  taken  more  fully  into  consideration  the 
causes  which  produce  their  vulgarity,  their  narrowness,  and 
their  pathetic  conceit.  But  we  spoke  as  we  did  for  the  praise- 
worthy purpose  of  rousing  the  more  intelligent  of  the  plutoc- 
racy to  a  realization  of  how  un-American  they  are,  how  de- 
void of  true  refinement,  and  how  ridiculous  they  have 
become  as  servile  imitators  of  the  infinitely  superior,  because 
genuine,  aristocracy  of  England  and  France.  The  reception 
given  our  well-meant  efforts,  however,  by  so  excellent  a  jour- 
nalist as  Colonel  CockeriU,  is  exceedingly  discouraging.  If 
a  man  of  brains,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  residence  in 
St.  Louis,  can  display  so  indocile  a  spirit,  and  evince  such 
utter  blindness  to  the  facts  around  him,  we  confess  that  it 
appears  hopeless  to  strive  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
New  Yorker  to  the  manner  born.  The  metropolis,  we  fear, 
must  be  left  in  her  dirt  and  vanity  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation. 

The  International  Mpnetary  Conference  at  Brussels  has 
adjourned  without  definite  agreement  or  tangible  conclusion 
on  the  subject  committed  to  its  labors.  It  is  questionable  if 
it  reassembles,  and,  in  the  event  that  it  shall,  it  is  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  foremost  members,  representing  the  lead- 
ing European  powers,  will  be  in  attendance.  In  the  light  of 
the  proceedings,  as  reports  have  reached  this  country,  it  can 
be  well  doubted  if  England  sent  delegates  to  discuss  the 
situation,  but  that  they  were  instructed  at  home  on  the 
rigid  line  of  exclusively  English  interests,  to  pr 
the  conference  the  English  gold  standard  and  i 
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system,  and,  unless  this  were  accomplished,  to  adopt  such 
action  as  to  cause  continuance  of  the  existing  discordant  and 
unsatisfactory  monetary  status,  which  most  affects  the  United 
States  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  England. 

The  singular  proposition  of  Rothschild  to  the  conference 
sustains  this  view.  He  proposed,  substantially,  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  should  annually  purchase  silver  bullion  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  the  annual  purchase  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars — the  price  of  silver  bullion  to  be  main- 
tained at  not  lower  than  forty-three  pence  (eighty-six  cents) 
per  ounce.  There  was  little  else  in  his  proposition.  With 
the  other  English  delegates — one  of  them  a  high  official 
of  the  Bank  of  England — Rothschild  expressed  the  de- 
termination of  England  to  adhere  to  the  monometal- 
list  gold  standard,  with  no  compromise  whatever,  which  made 
it  impracticable  for  the  other  members  of  the  conference 
to  come  to  agreement  upon  any  equitable  adjustment  as  to 
the  himetallic,  gold  and  silver,  double  standard.  He  stood 
at  extreme  issue  with  his  great  relative,  chief  of  the  famous 
house,  Baron  Alphonse  Rothschild,  who,  at  the  French 
monetary  commission — 1S69 — to  consider  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver,  stated  that  "  the  actual  state  of  things,  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  the  two  precious  metals,  is 
satisfactory  and  gives  rise  to  no  complaint.  England  de- 
monetized silver  in  1816,  and  has  ever  since  maintained 
the  gold  standard.  As  the  commanding  financial  country 
of  the  world,  it  is  to  her  profit  and  is  her  policy  -to 
control  the  gold  of  all  the  world,  and  to  regulate  silver 
as  she  determines.  She  sent  her  inflexible  delegates  to 
the  International  Convention  at  Paris,  in  1865,  and  again 
in  1867,  although  resolved  to  adhere  to  her  own  gold  stand- 
ard. In  the  same  undeviating  spirit,  England  sent  her  dele- 
gation to  the  conference  at  Brussels,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  the  United  States.  After  the  Civil  War,  while 
hundreds  of  millions  of  American  war  bonds  were  held  in 
England,  British  bond-holders,  eager  for  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  in  gold,  managed  to  influence  Congress 
to  demonetize  silver.  Soon  following,  after  the  enormous 
indemnity  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
was  received  from  France,  Germany  likewise  demonetized 
silver.  These  were  as  accessions  to  the  English  monetary 
system  of  the  gold  standard.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  in  virtual,  if  not  ex- 
plicit, disregard  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Alexander 
Hamilton  declared  that  "  to  annul  the  use  of  either  gold  or 
silver  as  money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium."  Thomas  Jefferson  held  that  "the  unit  must  stand 
on  both  metals."  The  demonetization  of  silver  by  Congress 
was  a  legislative  device,  secretly  planned  and  stealthily  per- 
formed, mystifying  and  entrapping  the  majority  who  were 
deluded  into  passing  the  measure. 

The  conference  has  failed.  England,  resolved  upon  her 
gold  standard,  has  caused  the  defeat  of  the  proposition  for 
international,  fair,  and  equitable  agreement  concerning  silver 
and  its  ratio  with  gold,  either  as  coin  or  bullion.  The 
United  States  can,  better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  withstand  the  design  and  counteract  the  effect. 
The  United  States  holds  paramount  position  among  countries 
as  producer  of  gold  and  silver,  and  is  destined  so  to  continue. 
Her  sixty-five  millions  of  people  are  the  best  circumstanced 
of  any  nation  of  the  earth,  in  persons  and  homes,  in  aggre- 
gate wealth  and  independence,  and  in  the  indomitable  spirit 
to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  their  own  advancement  and 
their  country's  supremacy. 

Gold  and  silver,  on  fair  ratio,  will  continue  to  constitute 
the  coined  money  of  the  country.  The  United  States  is 
rapidly  pressing  the  way  to  full  rivalry  and  equality  with 
England  in  the  commanding  financial  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  New  York  will  compete  with  London  as  the  chief  mart 
of  exchange  and  monetary  transactions.  The  greater  pro- 
duction of  silver  will  abide  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
vast  requirements  and  enterprise  of  the  country  will  call  into 
activity  all  of  the  silver  and  gold  produced  at  home,  alike 
surpassing  in  quantity  the  production  of  every  other  nation. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  United  States  will  eventually 
bring  England  to  the  double  standard  than  that  England 
will  force  this  country  to  her  monometallism.  But  Eng- 
land, as  always,  has,  in  this  conference  matter,  treated  the 
United  States  most  shabbily.  She  is  as  vitally  interested  in 
silver  as  we  are.  India,  her  greatest  dependency,  has  to 
pay  to  England,  in  gold,  the  annual  interest  on  a  heavy 
debt  ;  India  has  to  pay  to  England,  in  gold,  heavy  charges 
for  civil  pensions;  India  has  to  pay  to  England,  in  gold, 
four  millions  sterling  on  account  of  the  Indian  army  ;  alto- 
gether, India  has  to  pay  to  England  every  year  a  fifth  of  her 
total  revenue — in  gold.  Hut  when  these  obligations  were 
assumed,  ten  silver  rupees  would  buy  a  gold  sovereign. 
Now  it  takes  sixteen.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  silver 
C  itinues  to  decline,  India  will  become  bankrupt,  and  the 
sponge  which  England  is  slowly  sucking  will  be  dry. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  and  the  two-faced,  double-deal- 


ing attitude  of  England  in  the  Brussels  Conference,  the 
United  States  ought  to  take  John  Bull  by  the  horns.  Let 
this  government  cease  buying  fifty  million  ounces  a  year ; 
let  it  begin  selling  ;  silver  would  drop  like  a  shot  to  a  point 
where  England,  through  sheer  desperation,  would  be  forced 
in  self-interest  to  step  in  and  help  sustain  it. 

This  country  has  been  carrying  the  heavy  end  of  the  log 
long  enough.  

The  Argonaut  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  divorce 
cases,  but  the  facts  in  the  Stetson  divorce  suit  have  been 
printed  with  such  particularity  of  detail  by  the  dailies  that 
the  matter  is  public  property.  The  facts  are  rather  unusual. 
In  May,  i8S4,  Charlotte  Perkins,  a  young  lady  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  married  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  She  lived  with 
him  seven  years,  during  which  a  daughter  was  born  to  them. 
Veiy  soon  after  the  marriage,  Mrs.  Stetson  developed  ad- 
vanced views  on  social  and  dress  reform.  She  felt  that  she 
had  a  purpose  in  life,  and  that  the  conjugal  relation  stood  in 
the  way  of  that  purpose.  When  her  husband  was  with  her, 
she  could  not  work  at  her  self-appointed  task.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  away  from  her  that  she  felt  she  could  perform 
that  which  she  was  certain  was  her  duty.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Stetson,  who  had  been  living  with  her  at  Pasadena,  in 
Southern  California,  returned  to  his  home  in  Rhode  Island, 
she  refused  to  accompany  him  ;  and  she  still  continues  to 
refuse  to  take  her  place  in  the  conjugal  domicile,  although 
earnestly  entreated  to  do  so  by  her  husband.  On  this  Mr. 
Stetson,  who  had  never  quarreled  with  her,  and  whose  only 
grievance  was  that  she  "  wanted  to  be  a  woman's  leader,  to 
show  others  how  to  dress,  so  as  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
and  to  bring  up  healthy  children,"  sued  for  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion.  There  will  apparently  be  no  opposition 
to  the  decree  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  well  known  as  an  advanced  thinker  and  a 
writer  of  vigorous  prose  and  graceful  verse.  No  one  has 
ever  spoken  or  thought  ill  of  her  ;  she  has  many  devoted 
admirers,  both  here  and  in  the  East.  Her  writings  have 
commanded  the  approval  of  such  critics  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Those  who  believe  that 
matrimony  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  women,  will  regret 
that  she  should  have  cast  it  off  at  the  outset  of  her  life,  for 
reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  be  conclusive,  and  which, 
perhaps,  she  ought  to  have  realized  when  she  married. 

But  Mrs.  Stetson's  course  is  the  logical  fruit  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  she  professes.  She  is  a  type  of  the  independent 
female  thinker.  She  has  educated  herself  to  believe  that  she 
has  a  mission  of  reform.  With  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties 
of  that  mission,  the  narrow  obligations  which  marriage  im- 
poses are  inconsistent.  A  woman  can  not  think  out  a  scheme 
of  social  reform  while  she  is  overseeing  the  cooking  of  a 
dinner  or  directing  the  management  of  her  husband's  house. 
She  can.  not  concentrate  her  mental  energy  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  race  and  her  sex,  if  a  man  sits  by  her  side  craving 
the  tender  attentions  which  a  husband  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  a  wife.  To  Mrs.  Stetson  a  time  came  when  she  had  to 
elect  whether  she  would  be  a  reformer  or  a  wife  ;  she  aban- 
doned her  husband  for  the  sake  of  her  "  work."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  world  is  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  her  choice. 

But  it  is  well  that  young  women  should  see  where  the 
craving  of  the  female  mind  for  self-reliance  and  independence 
naturally  leads.  Girls  are  growing  up,  not  only  in  the  East, 
but  here,  also,  with  a  set  purpose  to  do  their  own  thinking, 
and  not  to  be  guided  by  their  husbands.  They  assert  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  become  "  co-eds "  at  colleges,  and, 
when  they  graduate,  have  ideas  of  their  own  on  abstruse 
questions  of  social  philosophy.  These  are  the  ladies  who 
strike  the  word  "obey"  out  of  the  marriage  service,  and 
limit  their  deference  to  their  husbands  to  a  willingness  to 
argue  questions  with  them.  These  women  are  naturally 
drifting  apart  from  their  husbands,  and  if  they  are  honest, 
they  will  some  day  do  as  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  has  done, 
declare  their  independence,  desert  the  conjugal  domicile,  and 
acquiesce  in  a  divorce,  though  neither  they  nor  their  hus- 
bands are  in  fault. 

We  are  not  contending  that  their  conduct  is  wrong.  We 
merely  draw  attention  to  its  inevitable  culmination.  Whether 
it  is  better  for  a  gifted  and  broad-minded  woman  to  secure 
the  full  control  of  her  time  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
"  work,"  when  she  can  only  do  so  by  taking  her  place  among 
divorcees  ;  or  whether  she  had  not  better  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a  husband,  in  order  to  avoid  complicating 
her  schemes  of  reform  with  drawbacks  growing  out  of  her 
social  status,  is  a  question  which  ladies  must  answer  for 
themselves.  And  the  question  goes  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  woman's  object  in  life. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  girls  say  that  they  do  not  wan 
to  marry  ;  that  a  single  life  is  more  desirable  in  every  way 
than  a  partnership  in  which  they  must  be  junior  partners, 
though  intellectually  superior  to  their  seniors.  This  is 
ignoring  the  purpose  for  which  women  were  created.     They 


were  brought  into  the  world  to  be  wives  and  mothers.  A 
modern  fad  prevails  that  they  are  men's  equals.  But  that  is 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  reaction  from  a  philosophy 
which  denied  to  women  any  rights  at  all — social,  political, 
or  natural.  The  creed  of  the  Women's  Rights  people  is 
just  as  far  from  the  truth  in  one  direction  as  the  Oriental 
creed  in  which  women  were  the  chattels  of  men  was  in  the 
other. 

There  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  a  girl's  remaining  single, 
if  she  wants  to.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  proclaim  her  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  her  impatience  of  control.  Men  may 
admire  her,  especially  if  she  is  bright ;  but  they  will  not  wed 
her.  They  are  afraid  of  her.  They  will  flatter  the  independ- 
ent maiden,  they  will  admire  the  self-reliant  girl,  and  then 
they  will  walk  off  to  the  simple  clinging  creature,  who  regards 
a  man's  opinion  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  let  her  know  whether  "  possession  "  is 
spelt  with  two  s's,  or  three,  or  four.  This  is  all  wrong,  of 
course.  The  gifted  creature  who  has  fixed  opinions  on  the 
habitability  of  the  planets  and  the  meaning  of  Browning  is 
far  more  likely  to  give  birth  to  sons  of  genius  than  the  sweet 
little  ignoramus  who  is  not  certain  whether  Byron  wrote  the 
Iliad,  or  whether  that  was  not  a  posthumous  work  by 
Sylvanus  Cobb.  But  the  men  will  take  the  little  ignoramus 
to  their  arms  every  time,  and  she,  at  least,  will  fulfill  her  pur- 
pose in  life. 

The  Argonaut  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  good  or  bad 
judgment  of  the  men  who  thus  choose  their  wives.  Nor 
does  it  condemn  women  for  independence  of  character.  The 
girls  of  our  day  are  brought  up  to  be  much  more  self-reliant 
and  independent  than  were  their  mothers  and  their  grand- 
mothers. It  is  small  wonder  that  they  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  a  contract  where  they  must  apparently  be  inferior,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  "obey."  But  neither  do  the  men  wish 
to  mate  with  these  self-poised,  imperious  maidens.  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  are  excellent  qualities  for  girls  to 
possess.  But  they  are  very  bad  for  the  encouragem'ent  of 
matrimony. 

Every  true  friend  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church 
must  view  with  painful  emotions  the  deplorable  differences 
which  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  faithful  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Sad  as  it  is  to  see  men  of  any 
kind  or  station  engaging  in  angry  conflict,  it  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  reverent  minds  to  behold  prelates  and  priests  of 
Mother  Church  wielding  their  shillalahs  with  lay  ardor, 
shocking  the  air  with  their  whoops,  and,  in  general,  palin 
the  glories  of  an  Irish  fair  when  the  potheen  kegs  have  run 
low.  Especially  melancholy  is  it  when  such  a  scrimmage 
is  precipitated  by  race  feeling — a  prejudice  which,  it  might 
seem,  would  be  vincible  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  a 
common  faith.  But  though  the  priest's  peaceful  garb  cover 
a  Hibernian  breast,  the  proud  and  sensitive  heart  still  beats 
warmly,  and  not  even  vows  of  humility  and  obedience  are 
equal  to  eliminating  the  hereditary  inclination  to  punch  a 
Dutchman's  head,  or  any  other  foreigner's  head,  when  that 
head  utters  observations  that  have  not  the  advantage  of  an 
Irishman's  concurrence. 

That  the  Rev.  Father  Patrick  Corrigan,  of  Hoboken,  is  a 
worthy  man,  and  a  pious  clergyman,  there  is  ample  tes- 
timony. That  he  holds  dear  the  interests  of  the  church 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
he  forgot  his  cloth,  his  duty  of  deference  to  authority  and 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  when  he  took  a 
fall  out  of  Bishop  Wigger.  The  latter,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained in  extenuation,  however,  is  a  German,  a  Cahensley- 
ite,  and,  therefore,  a  rebel  against  Irish  ecclesiastical  mo- 
nopoly in  America.  He  attended  the  recent  congress  of 
German  Catholics  at  Newark,  and  joined  in  the  resolutions 
which  denounced  our  public  schools  as  abominations.  Irish 
interests  induced  Father  Corrigan  to  declare  himself  to  be 
an  ardent  American,  and,  in  a  published  letter,  he  raked  his 
bishop  for  want  of  patriotism,  and  came  out  for  the  public 
schools  with  a  fervor  that  must  have  taken  away  the 
breath  of  countless  Catholics,  nursed  through  the  years  on 
the  milk  of  the  identical  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Bishop 
Wigger  and  his  fellow  Cahensleyites.  For  this  letter,  Father 
Corrigan  has  been  summoned  by  the  bishop  to  stand  trial. 
To  add  fury  to  the  fight,  the  pugnacious  padre  has  allowed 
the  reporters  of  a  secular  and  gleeful  press  to  interview  him, 
and  he  has,  also,  written  other  -missives  explaining  and  de- 
fending his  conduct.  These  interviews,  these  epistles,  all 
prove  that  Father  Corrigan,  so  far  from  being  either  dis- 
mayed or  disheartened,  is  still  of  a  defiant,  an  aggressive 
spirit,  and  possessed  of  courage  enough  to  do  battle  alone 
against  the  whole  German  wing  of  the  Catholic  Church- 
which  has  the  incredible  presumption  to  think  that  it  shou 
be  permitted  to  govern  itself  instead  of  being  governed 
Irishmen.  Incidentally,  the  furious  priest  has  let  out  so: 
secrets  and  made  some  by-charges  which  disclose  the  saddi 
ing  fact  that  sweet,  unworldly  peace  and  Christian  love 
not  dwell  behind  that  discreet  veil  which  the  Catholic  prelai 
drops  between   itself  and  the  unconsecrated.     In  his  fil 
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letter,  the  Hoboken  priest  disclosed  that  up  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Newark  Congress  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Bishop 
Wigger  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  they  en- 
countered and  passed  each  other  in  the  Catholic  Eden.  This 
the  archbishop's  secretary  denied  to  a  reporter  of  the  Sun, 
whereupon  the  doughty  father  risked  his  archbishop's  as  well 
as  his  bishop's  displeasure  by  supplying  the  press  with  this 
little  picture  of  godly  harmony  : 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  McCarthy,  of 
1  ?~ange,  several  years  ago,  I  was  the  first  priest  to  leave  after  the 

a,  as  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train.  I  was  surprised  when,  looking 
back,  I  saw  Archbishop  Corrigan  walking  after  me,  for  it  was  raining. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  had  been  somewhat  late  for  the  service,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  neither  he  nor  Bishop  Wigger  recognized  each  other  as 
the  former  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  the  arch- 
bishop rendered  an  interview  impossible.  1  told  him  how  surprised  I 
was  that  be  left  so  soon,  and  in  such  weather,  in  place  of  waiting  to 
dine  with  the  bishop.  '  We  do  not  speak,  except  officially,'  said  the 
archbishop.  This  emboldened  me  to  say,  in  my  old  familiar  way :  '  It 
serves  you  right,  archbishop,  for  it  was  you  that  made  him  what  he  is.' 
'  Yes,' said  the  archbishop  ;  'I  did  some  things  in  New  Jersey  that  I 
would  not  do  again."  " 

Another  hornet's  nest  was  pulled  from  the  tree  of  life  in 
Jersey  City  by  a  reference  in  the  Corrigan  letters  to  a  priest 
there  whom  he  described  as  a  "little  Machiavelli."  Mgr. 
de  Concilio,  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  that  town,  fits  this 
cap  to  his  tonsure  and  makes  reply  through  the  Sun.  The 
good  Dr.  Dana,  indeed,  appears  to  take  an  essentially  sinful 
pleasure  in  permitting  the  brethren  to  have  it  out  in  the 
columns  of  his  apparently  respectful  paper.  The  monseigneur 
affirms  that  Father  Corrigan  attacked  him  because  he,  the 
monseigneur,  assailed  a  pamphlet  written  by  Professor  Bou- 
quilhon,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
who  advocated  sending  Roman  Catholic  children  to  the 
public  schools.  "  Father  Corrigan,"  Mgr.  de  Concilio  adds, 
"hints  that  my  enmity  toward  Archbishop  Corrigan  is  be- 
cause I  did  not  receive  the  appointment  to  the  vicar-general- 
ship at  his  hands.  That  is  not  true.  I  never  sought  it." 
But  the  monseigneur  is  not  content  with  denying  that  he  is 
either  a  Machiavelli  or  an  office-seeker  ;  he  endeavors  to 
head  off  worse  accusations  by  training  this  threatening  gun 
on  Hoboken  : 

'  If  Father  Corrigan  has  any  attack  upon  my  good  name  to  make,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  law  of  the  land  for  protection.  I  have  never 
had  any  aspersion  cast  upon  my  name.  His  account  of  the  raising  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  correctly  stated." 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  trial  of  Father  Corrigan 
vill  cause  this  unhappy  war.  to  spread.  A  New  York  priest 
is  quoted  by  the  Herald  to  this  purport : 

'  Father  Corrigan  is  not  alone  in  this  dispute.  Every  priest,  who  is 
not  a  German,  is  with  Father  Corrigan.  He  is  simply  the  leader  in  a 
movement  that  has  come  and  that  must  have  come.  ...  If  Father 
■  Corrigan  shall  be  found  guilty  of  disrespect  to  Bishop  Wigger,  he  can 
take  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  and  if  the  latter's  decision  should  be 
adverse,  he  could  appeal  to  Rome.    And  he  will  do  it,  if  necessary." 

But  as  the  Pope  is  not  Irish,  it  is  to.  be  feared  that  in  the 
end  the  hero  of  Hoboken  will  be  instructed  to  bend  the 
knee  to  his  bishop.  He  may  be  in  the  right,  but  that  is  a 
small  matter.  A  little  thing  like  justice  to  an  individual  will 
not  weigh  now,  any  more  than  at  other  times,  with  the 
Vatican  in  the  scale  against  the  peace  of  Holy  Church. 
Though  the  fight  may  be  long,  the  result  is  certain.  If 
priests  should  be  permitted  to  use  their  minds  and  indulge 
in  free  speech,  the  laity  would  inevitably  become  subject  to 
the  intolerable  heresy  that  they,  too,  had  a  right  to  think. 


Each  year,  as  the  time  approaches  for  the  supervisors  to 
fix  water  rates  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  a  clamor  arises 
among  certain  newspapers  urging  the  supervisors  to  do  that 
which  they  know  can  not  be  done.  The  idea  that  corpora- 
tions of  a  quasi-public  character  are  fair  game  for  those  who 
get  the  opportunity  to  "cinch"  them,  fortunately  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  editorial  rooms  of  these  newspapers. 
The  supervisors  are  required  by  law  to  fix  just  and  reason- 
able water  rates  each  year  ;  but  this  power  has  been  so  de- 
fined and  limited  by  judicial  decisions  that  the  harm  that 
might  have  been  done  formerly  is  now  averted.  The  public 
is  directly  and  deeply  interested  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  water  supply,  and  this  quality  and  quantity  depend 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  company.  Should  the  super- 
visors, forgetful  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them, 
fix  rates  so  low  as  to  do  away  with  the  profits  of  operating, 
the  harm  done  would  fall  as  heavily  upon  the  people  as  upon 
the  company. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  public.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  courts  the  case  is  even  stronger.  A  small  mat- 
ter of  half  a  cent  decided  for  all  time  the  limits  of  legislative 
control  of  corporations  in  the  matter  of  fixing  rates  in  this 
country.  A  railroad  running  into  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
from  certain  suburban  towns  carried  milk  from  those  towns 
to  the  cities  for  three  cents  a  gallon.  In  response  to  a  de- 
■•]  mand  from  the  dairymen,  the  railroad  commission  reduced 
the  rate  to  two  and  one-half  cents,  and  the  railroad  appealed 
to  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  was  unreason- 
.  able  and  destroyed  all  profits.     The  case  followed  the  usual 


course  through  the  courts,  reaching  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  March,  two  years  ago. 

The  court  lays  down  the  principles  that  must  now  govern 
all  such  cases  positively  and  distinctly.  The  proposition  that 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  as  expressed  in  the  law  was 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  should  be  final  and 
conclusive,  and,  therefore,  in  law,  just  and  reasonable,  is  ac- 
cepted. "  If  this  is  so,"  says  the  opinion,  "  it  conflicts  with 
the  United  States  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  the 
company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  substitutes  therefor,  as  an 
absolute  finality,  the  action  of  a  railroad  commission."  This 
clearly  states  the  right  of  the  company  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
against  unreasonable  reductions,  and  a  series  of  decisions 
sustains  the  same  point.  Continuing,  the  opinion  says  :  "  If 
the  company  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  charging  reason- 
able rates  for  the  use  of  its  property,  and  such  deprivation 
takes  place  in  the  absence  of  an  investigation  by  judicial 
machinery,  it  is  deprived  of  the  lawful  use  of  its  property, 
and  thus  in  substance  and  effect  of  the  property  itself  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  deprived, 
while  other  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  reasonable  pro- 
fits upon  their  invested  capital,  the  company  is  deprived  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  principle  here  laid  down  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  regulation  of  water  rates,  and  has  in  fact  been  applied  by 
the  courts  of  this  State.  The  problem  before  the  super- 
visors is,  therefore,  a  simple  one.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  are  entitled  to  receive  a  re- 
turn on  their  capital  as  great  as  they  would  receive  were  their 
capital  invested  in  other  enterprises.  If  the  rates  are 
fixed  so  low  as  not  to  permit  such  a  return  to  be  received, 
such  rates  would  be  unreasonable,  and  the  courts  would 
grant  relief  to  the  company. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  objects  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  militia,  on  the  ground  that  in  controversies 
between  employers  and  workmen  it  is  frequently  used  on  the 
side  of  the  former.  Similar  objections  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  States  army  were  made  by  labor  organizations 
when  a  few  companies  of  United  States  troops  were  sent  to 
do  duty  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country.  In  both  cases  the 
argument  of  the  labor  agitators  was  that  an  armed  force 
organized  under  authority  of  law  should  not  be  employed  by 
capital  to  override  the  rights  of  labor. 

Herein  the  workingmen's  organizations  display  their  cus- 
tomary mental  confusion.  Neither  the  army  nor  the  militia 
has  ever  intervened  in  a  dispute  between  employers  and 
workmen  on  the  side  of  either,  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  an 
occurrence  will  ever  take  place.  In  such  disputes,  interven- 
tion by  the  armed  force  of  Federal  or  State  governments 
would  be  impertinent  and  intolerable.  But  it  is  the  especial 
business  of  the  army  and  the  militia  to  act  as  the  reserve  of 
the  ordinary  police  force  in  time  of  public  commotion  and  to 
supplement  that  force  when  it  is  inadequate.  That  is  what 
both  organizations  are  intended  for.  Whenever  the  peace  is 
broken  by  a  body  too  strong  to  be  suppressed  by  the  police, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  militia,  primarily,  and  secondarily 
of  the  army,  to  support  the  police,  with  force  of  arms,  until 
the  disturbance  is  suppressed.  That  is  the  intervention  in 
labor  disputes  of  which  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  sundry 
labor  unions  have  complained.  The  intervention  implied  no 
sympathy  with  either  party  to  the  dispute  ;  but  as  it  is  in- 
variably the  vvorkingmen  who  break  the  peace  and  resort  to 
violence,  it  is  they  and  not  their  employers  who  are  jailed  or 
shot  by  the  militia  or  the  army. 

The  contention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  amounts  to  a 
demand  that  the  guardians  of  the  peace  shall  be  dismissed, 
in  order  that  riotous  workmen  shall  have  full  swing.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  demand  of  the  wolves  that  the  shepherds 
should  get  rid  of  their  dogs.  As  such,  it  will  be  received 
with  derision,  and  will  furnish  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  in- 
capacity of  labor  organizations  to  grapple  with  the  labor 
problems  of  the  day.  Gompers,  Powderly,  and  their  fellow- 
leaders  furnish  proof  in  their  persons  that,  now  as  always, 
the  result  of  attempts  to  organize  labor  is  to  subject  work- 
men to  the  tyranny  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most 
unprincipled  members  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  conflict  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a  struggle  between  members  of  unions  and 
workmen  who  are  not  members  of  unions  over  the  question 
whether  the  latter  shall  be  let  to  work  and  live.  Unions  de- 
clare that  non-union  men  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  and 
live.  They  claim  that  the  right  to  labor  is  theirs,  and  theirs 
alone.  In  the  same  breath  that  they  denounce  corporate 
monopolies,  they  assert  a  monopoly  of  their  own  in  the 
labor  market.  At  Homestead,  they  gathered  in  numbers 
counted  by  the  thousand  to  drive  away  from  the  works  work- 
men who  were  as  competent  as  themselves,  but  who  were 
not  members  of  their  organizations.  At  Cceur  d'Alene,  a 
miners'  union  drove  away  and  shot  skilled  miners  who  had 


not  sought  membership  in  their  body.  In  England,  labor 
unions  refuse  to  permit  non-union  men  to  work,  and  they 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually  that  a  hundred  thousand 
non-union  laborers,  in  various  trades,  are  walking  the  streets 
of  London  hungry,  while  their  wives  and  children  are 
hungry  at  home.  Nor  do  they  stop  here.  When  em- 
ployers, noticing  the  distress  of  these  starving  non-union 
men,  undertake  to  give  them  employment,  the  union  men  re- 
sort to  violence  to  prevent  it  —  blow  up  shafts  at  Cceur 
d'Alene,  bombard  mills  at  Homestead,  club  workmen  off  the 
docks  in  London,  stone  seekers  for  work  in  New  York. 
When  the  authorities  call  out  the  militia  to  repress  these  dis- 
turbances, the  Federation  of  Labor  denounces  the  militia  as 
an  instrument  of  capital,  used  to  rob  workmen  of  their 
rights.     Was  ever  so  gross  an  example  of  unreason  ? 

In  this  country  no  men  can  presume  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  labor.  Every  human  being  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  work,  to  sell  his  labor,  and  to  live  on  the  proceeds 
thereof.  Any  organization  which  denies  that  inalienable 
right,  undertakes  the  impossible,  and  will  be  ground  to  pow- 
der if  it  attempts  to  give  effect  to  its  denial  by  violence. 
Nor  is  there  the  smallest  prospect  that  the  machinery  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  individual  rights  will  be  modified 
to  please  assemblages  .of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  un- 
reasonable members  of  the  community. 

The  Panama  pool  at  Paris  is  growing  deeper,  blacker, 
filthier.  Into  it  are  slipping  statesmen  hitherto  deemed 
stainless.  Like  a  quicksand,  it  is  swallowing  up  everything 
that  even  approaches  its  edge.  Now  it  is  feared  that  the 
republic  itself  will  be  engulfed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  is  a  grave  one  for  re- 
publican government  in  France.  But  the  republic  may  be 
saved  by  the  inter-animosities  of  her  enemies.  The  opposi- 
tion is  composed  of  Monarchists,  Imperialists,  Boulangists, 
Red  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  small  groups  of  deputies 
typifying  various  other  shades  of  discontent.  These  groups 
again  are  divided  among  themselves.  Although  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Count  of  Cham- 
bord,  united  the  two  branches  of  the  family  and  left  but  one 
royalist  pretender,  the  Count  of  Paris,  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  brotherly  love  within  the  Bourbon-Orleanist 
ranks.  The  Count  of  Paris  is  heartily  hated  by  all  the 
ancient  adherents  of  the  Count  of  Chambord.  In  the  event 
of  a  Monarchist  movement,  he  would  probably  have  to  step 
aside  in  favor  of  his  son. 

The  Bonapartists  are  in  even  worse  condition.  Their 
dynastic  legend  now  consists  in  maintaining  that  the  late 
Prince  Imperial  left  his  shadowy  throne  to  Prince  Victor, 
skipping  Victor's  father,  because  he  did  not  like  him.  Their 
ranks,  too,  have  been  weakened  by  long  years  of  waiting. 
Prudent  French  politicians  have  abandoned  their  lines  for 
other  camps.  Prudent  French  imperialist  judges  have 
changed  their  views.  Prudent  French  imperialist  generals 
have  become  ardent  Republicans. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Boulangists,  and  the  other  groups  in 
the  opposition,  typify  nothing  but  discontent  with  the  govern- 
ment. Had  they  some  man  upon  whom  to  unite,  they  might 
be  dangerous.  But  they  have  no  such  man.  Were  even  the 
late  and  unlamented  Boulanger  alive,  he  might  succeed  in 
overthrowing  the  government.  But  he  is  dead,  and  he  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  "memory,"  which  sacred 
possession  is  defended  by  Deputy  Deroulede,  leader  of  the 
Boulangists. 

The  dispute  and  duel  between  De'roulede  and  Clemenceau 
places  the  code  duello  in  an  even  more  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous light  than  is  usual.  Clemenceau  is  accused  by 
Deroulede,  in  open  Chamber,  with  having,  as  a  deputy,  re- 
ceived bribes  to  affect  legislation.  This  charge  is  made  cir- 
cumstantially. To  it  Clemenceau  makes  no  circumstantial 
defense.  He  rises  in  the  Chamber  and  says  to  Deroulede, 
"  You  lie  ! "  The  next  day  the  seconds  of  the  two  dis- 
putants arrange  matters.  Both  demand  a  duel  to  the 
death.  Both  demand  the  right  to  have  photographers  and 
reporters  present.  Both  demand  the  right  to  issue  news- 
paper extras  with  "full  and  exclusive  reports."  On  the  third 
day  they  meet.  They  are  placed  at  twenty-five  yards  dis- 
tance. Three  harmless  shots  are  exchanged,  and  honor  is 
declared  satisfied. 

What  /oily  !  Are  parliamentary  questions  to  be  settled  in 
such  a  way?  Is  anything  decided  by  this  duel?  Is  Derou- 
lede any  the  less  a  liar  because  he  exposed  his  hide  to  the  dan- 
ger of  flying  bullets  ?     Or*is  Clemenceau  any  the  less  a  knave  ? 

As  to  the  element  of  danger  in  these  French  duels,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  great.  During  the  three  weeks  that  the 
Panama  investigation  has  been  going  on  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  there  have  been  numberless  quarrels,  the  lie  has 
passed  continually,  there  have  been  several  duels,  but  no 
deaths.  Yet  in  San  Francisco  in  one  day  during  the  past 
week  four  prominent  business  men  died.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  ordinary  perils  of  a  business 
Francisco  are  greater  than  those  of  a  duelist's  life 
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THE    FEUD     IN     HICKEY     TOWNSHIP. 

It  was  certainly  a  first-rate  feud,  and  a  source  of  much 
pride  to  the  settlers  in  and  about  Hickey  Township,  just  as  a 
haunted  house,  or  a  murder  mystery,  or  a  long-lived  scandal 
might  have  been — only  the  feud  was  much  more  satisfactory, 
because  it  had  been  on  for  four  years,  and  hardly  a  month 
had  passed,  during  all  that  time,  that  had  not  witnessed  some 
new  episode  in  the  affair,  and  each  one  seemed  more  start- 
ling than  its  predecessor.  And  so  it  was  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Hickey  Township  held  their  heads  just  a  little  bit 
higher  than  their  less  fortunate  friends  who  resided  in  more 
peaceful  portions  of  the  country. 

It — the  feud — all  started  on  account  of  a  yearling  calf — 
than  which,  permit  me  (a  stock-raiser  of  limited  but  fruitful 
experience)  to  interpolate,  there  never  was  nor  can  there  ever 
be  a  creature  more  hopelessly,  unreasonably  "  ornery,"  and  one 
more  productive  of  sinful  language  and  display  of  sultry  tem- 
per on  the  part  of  its  keepers.  Yearling  calves  have  caused  the 
recording  angel  more  trouble,  broken  up  more  old  friendships, 
produced  more  family  jars,  and,  in  the  form  of  veal,  begotten 
more  indigestion  and  the  insomnia  resultant  therefrom,  than 
— but  this  is  not  an  essay  on  the  sinful,  sportive  steerlet  and 
his  shortcomings. 

The  Walkers  and  the  Benedicts  had  been  old  neighbors 
for  years,  "back  in  Ioway."  In  fact,  the  elder  Walkers  and 
the  elder  Benedicts  had  been  married  about  the  same  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  just  settled  on  adjoin- 
ing homesteads  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  Sumter. 
The  men  enlisted  in  the  same  company,  fought  side  by  side, 
ate  and  slept  and  suffered  together  ;  and  at  home  their  young 
wives  waited  and  wept  together.  When  the  little  Walkers 
and  the  little  Benedicts  grew  large  enough  to  run  about,  they 
were  playmates  and  boon  companions  ;  the  children  of  one 
family  felt  as  much  at  liberty  in  the  home  of  the  other  as 
they  did  in  their  own — for  twenty-eight  years  the  two  fam- 
ilies had  lived  in  peace  and  amity,  and  then  that  miserable 
calf  precipitated  an  irreparable  row.  It  was  too  bad,  all  the 
neighbors  said,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  them 
attempted  to  patch  up  a  peace — life  in  Hickey  Township  and 
at  Hickey  Corners  would  have  been  dull,  indeed,  but  for  the 
feud  ;  so  everybody  sat  by  and  watched  each  new  phase  of 
the  affair  with  nervous,  morbid  interest,  and  commented 
thereon,  but  not  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  a 
truce  on  the  part  of  the  disputants. 

It  was  this  way  :  The  Benedict  and  Walker  houses  had 
been  built  on  adjacent  corners  of  the  homestead  quarters, 
and  were  quite  close  together  ;  in  fact,  one  well,  sunk  on  the 
quarter-section  line  between  the  two  homesteads,  had  fur- 
nished water  for  both  families  for  the  first  four  years  after 
coming  to  Dakota,  and  it  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
either  house. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  Walker  domain  there  was 
born,  and  grew,  and  waxed  fat  and  "  sassy,"  a  brindle  calf, 
with  a  right  smart  chance  of  white  in  its  eye  and  a  plethora 
of  deep-dyed  mischief  in  its  soul — and  he  (for  it  was  a  young 
gentleman  "critter"),  while  yet  of  tender  age  but  tough 
record,  engendered  the  feud.  He  had  wandered  away  the 
day  before,  and  when  he  returned,  at  night,  the  gate  of  the 
calf-pen  was  shut  against  him  ;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
Papa  Benedict  arose  from  post-breakfast  family  prayers, 
and,  followed  by  the  younger  male  Benedicts,  hied  him  to- 
ward the  stable,  he  beheld  his  neighbor's  incipient  steer  nip- 
ping in  the  bud  sundry  young  and  toothsome  cabbages,  and 
kicking  out  of  the  earth,  in  his  bovine  abandon,  all  he  could 
not  eat. 

Then  was  Papa  Benedict  wroth,  and  thereupon  did  he  give 
way  to  naughty,  profane  words,  while  the  young  Benedicts 
surrounded  the  offending  calf  and  brought  him  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

Now,  Papa  Benedict  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  but 
easily  calmed  ;  so,  when  the  calf  was  tendered  him  at  the 
end  of  a  long  picket-rope,  his  wrath  had  decreased  several  de- 
grees, and  he  wound  the  rope  around  his  hand  and  started 
to  lead  the  calf  home. 

It  was  while  he  was  pondering  on  what  to  say  to  the  calfs 
owner  that  the  calf  suddenly  remembered  a  previous  en- 
gagement, and  started,  in  some  haste,  to  keep  it,  heading 
directly  across  the  croquet-ground.  Papa  Benedict  wished 
to  follow  with  more  dignity  than  the  calf  desired  ;  and,  pres- 
ently, his  feet  were  scraped  from  under  him  by  a  wicket, 
and  he  was  being  handled  the  way  the  vaqueros  in  South 
America  are  supposed  to  make  butter — at  the  end  of  a 
lasso.  He  did  not  look  very  neat  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  reached  the  Walker  residence  and  called  his  neighbor 
out.  He  was  holding  the  calf  up  short,  but  his  temper  had 
slipped  its  tether,  and  caused  him  to  say  bad  words,  to 
which  Papa  Walker  replied  in  kind — whereat  Papa  Benedict 
seized  a  convenient  neck-yoke  and  killed  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Of  course  there  was  a  fight  and  considerable  ill-chosen 
language  ;  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  Papa  Benedict  sued 
Papa  Walker  for  the  damage  to  his  cabbages,  and  Papa 
Walker  sued,  Papa  Benedict  for  the  value  of  the  calf. 
After  that,  they  prosecuted  each  other  for  assault  and 
battery  ;  the  younger  members  of  both  houses  "  sassed " 
each  other  at  every  available  opportunity  ;  Mrs.  Walker  and 
M  rs.  Benedict  did  no  more  "  neighborin' "  ;  and  Mort 
Benedict  and  Nellie  Walker  "  busted  up  "  with  each  other. 
That  is,  Nellie  broke  with  Mort,  who,  for  his  part,  had  a 
wholesome  contempt  for  feuds  and  such  nonsense,  and 
would  fain  have  ignored  the  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  Nellie 
was  concerned,  except  for  the  opposition  any  overtures  from 
him  would  have  received  on  all  sides,  and  especially  from 
Nellie.  So  he  had  to  grin  and  bear  it,  leaving,  however,  all 
hostilities  to  the  others,  and  speaking  pleasantly  to  any  of 
the  Walkers  he  chanced  to  meet. 

But,  finally,  through  a  rash  act  of  his  own,  he  was  forced 
into  the  feud.     There  was  a  husking-bee,  of  the  good  old- 
"ashioned  sort,  at  Thompson's,  one  night,  and  the  younger 
iliers  of  the  hostile  houses  attended.     During  the  even- 
ing, Mort  found  a  red  car  in  his  pile,  and — he  never  knew 


what  impelled  him  to  do  it,  unless  it  was  that  Nellie  looked 
so  pretty  and  tempting — he  took  his  former  sweetheart  in  his  j 
arms  and  kissed  her,  not  once,  but  three  times. 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  the  girls  knowing  of  ; 
it,  Bud   Walker  and   Harvey   Free    invited   Mort   and    Pel  I 
Horner  out  into  the  moonlit  pasture,  where  Bud  insisted  on  | 
'■  having  it  out."     Mort  demurred,  but  in  vain,  and,  much  to 
his  regret,  was  forced  to  "lick"  to  a  standstill,  not  only  the 
man  he  hoped  some  day  to  call  his  brother-in-law,  but  the 
hitter's  second  as   well ;    Pel   Horner  being  a  cripple  and 
unable  to  accommodate  young  Free,  who  was  "  pinin' "  on 
account  of  his  principal's  defeat. 

That  settled  it.  Thereafter,  even  tender-hearted  Mrs. 
Walker — who,  like  Mrs.  Benedict,  sincerely  but  silently  re- 
gretted the  trouble  that  kept  her  apart  from  her  old-time 
friends  these  four  long  years,  and  who  had  always  had  a 
pleasant  greeting  for  all  the  family,  especially  for  Mort,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  hers — cut  him  dead  when  she  hap- 
pened to  meet  him,  and  even  the  frigid  inclination  of  the 
head  with  which  Nellie  had  been  wont  to  recognize  his  pres- 
ence on  those  rare  occasions  on  which  they  met  was  now 
denied  him. 

All  this  cut  Mort  deeply,  but  he  was  made  of  too  tough 
fibre  to  show  it  ;  so,  till  the  end  of  the  feud,  he  tried  to  act 
as  though  he  did  not  care — just  as  did  Nellie,  who,  however, 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself,  once  in  awhile,  that  she 
did  care,  "lots." 

The  spring  of  188 —  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
many  portions  of  the  Dakotas.  The  amount  of  rain  in  the 
fall,  and  the  snowfall  of  the  winter  preceding,  had  been  very 
slight,  indeed,  and  there  were  no  spring  rains  to  encourage 
the  farmers.  The  creek-beds  and  coule's  were  dry  ;  the 
lake-beds  and  sloughs  were  as  innocent  of  water  as  powder- 
magazines  ;  and  the  matted  grasses  and  reeds  standing  in 
them  were  as  dry  as  was  the  grass  on  the  prairies.  Every- 
thing invited  the  fire-fiend,  whose  work  on  the  plains  is  so 
swift  and  thorough — and  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

From  the  wheat  regions  up  north  came  tales  of  his  deadly 
work — of  counties  almost  entirely  laid  waste,  of  hundreds 
made  homeless  and  penniless,  with  nothing  left,  even  where- 
with to  wring  their  bread  out  of  the  soil. 

In    C County   and    its    neighbors,   however,  all   felt 

secure  ;  the  fires  were  far  north  of  them,  and  being  gradually 
exterminated.  Besides,  they  were  in  the  Jim  River  Valley  ; 
it  is  curious  how  much  confidence  the  proximity  of  a  river 
will  give  to  the  settler  who  is  threatened  by  prairie-fires. 

Mort  Benedict  and  his  father  were  returning  from  the 
county  town  one  day,  having  been  in  to  leave  "  mother "  for 
a  two  days'  visit,  and  to  have  the  breaking-plow  repaired. 
For  a  day  or  two  there  had  been  rumors  of  fires  only  twenty 
miles  or  so  to  the  north,  and  they  were  talking  of  this  as  they 
crossed  the  bridge,  four  miles  from  home.  As  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Mort  glanced 
at  the  northern  horizon,  which  was  not  distant,  on  account  of 
a  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and 

Did  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  was  that  smoke,  just  rolling 
up  above  the  line  of  hills  ? 

"  Look,  father  ! " 

Startled,  the  elder  man  did  so. 

"  Good  God,  Mort  !  She's  a-comin',  an'  comin'  t'  beat 
h — 1,  too  !     We  got  t'  race,  t'  save  anything  !  " 

And  race  they  did,  but  the  fire  was  racing,  too  ;  and  when 
they  drove  their  panting  horses  into  the  door-yard,  the  flames 
were  only  a  few  miles  away  and  coming  down  at  lightning 
speed. 

While  Tom  and  Roy  saddled  their  ponies  and  rounded  up 
the  live-stock,  Mr.  Benedict  and  the  three  elder  boys  and 
Bessie,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  put  into  the  two 
wagons  everything  that  it  was  possible  to  save,  after  which 
Hal  and  George  saddled  their  ponies,  joined  Tom  and  Roy 
with  the  herd,  and  the  whole  procession,  headed  by  the  two 
wagons,  driven  by  Mort  and  his  father,  moved  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  toward  the  river. 

Then,  and  only  then,  did  Mort  notice  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  human  life  about  the  Walker  place.     His  heart  gave  a  leap. 

"  Bess  ! "  he  said,  sharply  ;  "  did — did  they  git  away  ? 
Did  ye  notice  'em  movin'  'round?" 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  wide.  "  Oh,  Mort  !  I  haven't 
heard  or  seen  a  sign  of  'em  all  day  1 " 

"  Take  them  reins.     I'm  goin'  back  an'  see." 

He  leaped  from  the  wagon  and  ran  back,  noting,  as  he  did 
so,  how  hot  the  air  had  become  and  how  near  the  big  wave 
of  smoke  was. 

Mrs.  Walker,  singing  softly  as  she  bustled  about  the 
kitchen,  was  a  bit  startled  to  see  who  her  unannounced  visitor 
was. 

"  Mis'  Walker,  where's  all  your  men-folks?  No,  I  didn't 
come  fer  trouble — only  th's  a  prairie-fire  only  a  little  ways 
off,  an'  comin'  down  like  mad  ! " 

Mrs.  Walker  sank  into  a  chair.  "  Oh,  heavens  !  An' 
father  sick  a-bed  an'  all  th'  boys  over  t'  Berry's  on  a 
breakin'-bee  ! " 

"  Good  Lord  !  Ain't  I  glad  I  come  back  !  Where's  th' 
hosses  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mort !     They're  all  loose  in  the  paster  ! " 

"  Git  what  things  ye  wantuh  save  t'gether  real  quick  ! 
They  ain't  no  spare  time."  And  Mort  tore  out  of  the 
house  like  a  madman,  and  down  to  the  pasture,  not  noticing 
that  Nellie  had  entered  the  kitchen  and  was  staring  at  him, 
open-eyed. 

Both  Mr.  Walker's  wagon-teams  were  composed  of  ani- 
mals usually  as  docile  as  lambs  ;  but,  to-day,  bunched  to- 
gether in  a  corner  of  the  pasture,  they  sniffed  the  coming 
flames,  and  it  seemed  to  put  wild  imps  into  their  lumbering 
carcasses,  and  it  was  a  long,  trying  time  before  Mort  could 
catch  two  of  them,  swear,  pray,  try  as  he  might — and  the 
great  fire  rolled  swiftly  nearer.  The  wind  had  shifted  from 
north-east  to  north-west.  Mort  saw,  with  a  sinking  at  his 
heart,  that  there  was  an  even  chance  of  getting  cut  off 
from  the  river. 


Mr.   Walker  was  on  a  feather-bed  on  the    floor   of   the 


wagon,  and  Mrs.  Walker  crouched  beside  him.  Nellie  ran 
back  into  the  house  for  the  family  Bible,  then  climbed  up 
beside  Mort. 

"  Git  up  1  Clk  !  "  The  heavy  whip  came  down  hard  on 
the  horses'  flanks,  and  the  race  was  begun. 

Faster  came  the  flames  ;  the  billow  of  smoke  rolled  over 
them,  now  and  then  dropping  feathery  grass-cinders  as  it 
passed  ;  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  fire  and  feel  its 
hot  breath  whenever  the  wind  increased  in  velocity — and 
Jim  River  so  far  away  ! 

Nearer  came  the  great  wave  of  flame  ;  the  air  was  dense 
and  suffocating.  Mort,  in  his  frenzy,  lashed  the  now  run- 
ning horses  incessantly,  cursing,  praying,  saying  he  knew  not 
what.  Mrs.  Walker  wept  and  prayed  ;  Mr.  Walker  now 
and  then  gave  a  feeble  moan  ;  Nellie,  on  the  seat  beside 
Mort,  kept  her  lips  tight  closed  and  said  nothing,  only 
clinging  to  the  seat  more  desperately  as  the  wagon  bounced 
and  lurched. 

Mort  looked  at  her ;  her  silence  angered  him.  "  Git 
off  'n  th'  seat !  "  he  roared.  "  How  d'ye  think  I  c'n  drive, 
with  you  sittin'  thar  ?  " 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  fell,  rather  than  climbed,  back  into 
the  box. 

Mort  Benedict's  recollections  of  what  occurred  after  that 
are  very  dim.  He  remembers  driving  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  terrible  heat  and  smoke,  of  tearing  through  a  volume 
of  flame  that  seemed  endless — flame  that  burned  his  eyes,  his 
nostrils,  his  throat,  and  scorched  his  hair  and  eyebrows — 
then,  with  a  final  leap,  the  horses  dashed  down  the  slope  into 
the  shallow  river,  and  he  knew  no  more. 


When  Mort  awoke,  he  could  not  for  some  time  realize 
where  he  was,  and  lay  for  some  minutes  trying  to  remember. 
Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  in  Will  Berry's  room.  He  remembered 
the  antlers  on  the  wall  and  the  white  curtains  at  the  windows. 
Some  one  came  in  softly  from  the  next  room. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  he  asked. 

It  was  Nellie,  and  she  came  and  leaned  over  hitfi.  "  It's 
me,  Mort.  I've  be'n  here  all  th'  time.  I  thought  ye  knew 
me,  sometimes.     You've  be'n  sick." 

"Are  ye  here  t'  stay,  Nell — always,  I  mean?" 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders. 

"  If  ye  want  me  to,  Mort." 

He  drew  her  face  down  to  his,  but  put  her  at  arms'  length, 
presently. 

"  But  how  about  th'  feud,  Nell  ?  " 

"They  ain't  no  more  feud,  Mort."        R.  L.  Ketchum. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1892. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Two  Loves  and  a  Life. 
To  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came  ; 
Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  flame, 
Rose  and  fell  her  panting  breast — 
There  a  pardon  closely  pressed. 

She  had  heard  her  lover's  doom, 
Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb — 
Heard  the  price  upon  his  head. 
'  I  will  save  him,"  she  had  said. 

'  Blue-eyed  Annie  loves  him,  too; 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do. 
Who  should  save  him,  sore  distressed. 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  best?" 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  came ; 
On  her  lips  there  rose  a  name — 
Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died — 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side. 

Over  Annie's  face  he  bent, 
Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 
'  Wife,"  he  called  her — called  her  "  wife !  " 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  life. 

In  Ruth's  breast  the  pardon  lay. 
But  she  coldly  turned  away ; 
'  He  has  sealed  his  traitor  fate — 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

■  Annie  is  his  wife,"  they  said, 
'  Be  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead, 

Since  the  dying  she  will  mate  : 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

'  What  their  sin  !     They  do  but  love  ; 

Let  this  thought  thy  bosom  move." 

Came  the  jealous  answer  straight : 
'  I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

'  Mercy!"  still  they  cried.     But  she: 
'  Who  has  mercy  upon  me? 

Who  ?    My  life  is  desolate — 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

From  the  scaffold  stairs  she  went, 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent ; 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries  : 
'  See  the  traitor  !     See,  he  dies  !  " 

Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream, 
Saw  the  axe  upswinging  gleam  ; 
All  her  woman's  anger  died — 
'  From  the  king  1 "  she  faintly  cried — 

'  From  the  king.     His  name — behold  I  " 

Quick  the  parchirient  she  unrolled. 

Paused  the  axe  in  upward  swing — 
1  He  is  pardoned!"     "  Live  the  king!" 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long, 
All  about  the  scaffold  throng  ; 
There  entwining,  fold  in  fold, 
Raven  tresses,  locks  of  gold  ; 

There  against  Ruth's  tortured  breast 
Annie's  tearful  face  is  pressed, 
While  the  while  lips  murmuring  move : 
'  I   can  hate — but  I  can  love." — William  Sawyer. 


«. 


The  demand  for  the  late  Lord  Tennyson's  poems  has  bi 
so  great  in  England  of  late  that  the  printers  at  one  time  had 
twenty-six  presses  working  on  them. 


December  26,  1892. 
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FRANCE'S    "GRAND    OLD    MAN.' 


"  Sybilla  "  writes  of  De  Lesseps,  his  Family,  and  his  Home. 

The  distance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Chateau  de  la 
Chesnaye,  where  the  "Grand  Francais"  lives  whose  name  is 
in  all  mouths  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  great  Panama  scandal 
— is  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  over  which  we  drove  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  dense  November  fog.  The  chateau,  where  the 
De  Lesseps  family  has  spent  its  summers  and  autumns  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  situated  in  a  flat,  open  country, 
three  miles  from  the  little  hamlet  of  Vatau, 

As  we  left  the  village,  I  discerned  through  the  fog,  stand- 
ing out  between  the  buildings  of  the  large  farm  attached  to 
the  chateau  and  the  woods  of  the  adjoining  park,  the  two 
slender  towers  of  the  antique  residence  of  Agnes  Sorel.  M. 
de  Lesseps,  as  his  young  family  increased,  added  new  build- 
ings to  the  former  old  historical  chateau,  and  thus  trans- 
formed it,  little  by  little,  into  a  vast  phalanstery,  where  his 
thirteen  children — the  eldest  of  whom  is  fifty-two  and  the 
youngest  seven  years  of  age — and  a  number  of  friends,  for 
he  is  most  hospitable  and  always  has  his  house  full,  have 
passed  happy  seasons  until  'these  last  few  dire  weeks.  Con- 
trary to  what  Ovid's  proverb  says,  his  friends  have  not  de- 
serted him  in  his  misfortune,  and  when  we  reached  the 
chateau,  it  was  to  find  about  twenty  there  who  had  lately 
arrived  to  offer  their  assistance  and  sympathy. 

Those  who  have  visited  Paris  since  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  will  remember  having  seen  the  merry  procession  of  chil- 
dren on  small  ponies  scampering  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
at  break-neck  speed,  accompanied  by  their  father,  the  Comte 
de  Lesseps,  who  was  then  a  capital  horseman,  in  spite  of  his 
years.  Of  his  eleven  remaining  children,  seven  are  at  home 
studying  with  two  governesses  and  a  tutor.  Of  his  three 
eldest  sons  by  his  second  marriage,  one  is  at  Paris,  preparing 
to  enter  the  Military  School  of  Saint  Cyr  ;  the  second,  Ismail, 
has  enlisted  in  the  crack  regiment  of  the  Fourth  Chasseurs, 
and  is  at  Saint  Germain  ;  and  the  eldest,  Mathieu  de  Lesseps, 
is  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Sengalese  Spahis,  and  is  at 
present  with  the  army  fighting  in  Africa.  This  last  fact 
adds  much  to  the  anxieties  of  the  Comtesse  de  Lesseps,  to 
whom  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  and  especially  of  the 
last  two  weeks,  have  been  so  distressing,  but  whose  courage 
in  all  her  trials  is  most  admirable.  Besides  being  the  great 
moral  support  of  the  family  in  these  sad  days,  she  is  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  the  Chateau  de  la 
Chesnaye  being  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  poor 
peasants  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are  never  sent  empty- 
handed  away.  The  state  of  her  illustrious  husband's  health 
has  cast  upon  her  shoulders  all  the  heavy  responsibilities 
and  cares  of  her  large  family. 

For  three  years  past  the  old  man's  health  has  been  gradu- 
ally failing.  The  Panama  disaster  has  completely  broken 
him  down.  Public  opinion  is,  even  at  present,  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  belief  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  ignorant  of  the 
errors  of  this  lamentable  affair.  But  he  felt  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  catastrophe  that  he — and  he  alone — would 
be  held  responsible  for  them  by  an  ill-informed  public,  and 
his  courage,  which  had  never  failed  during  all  the  trials  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  was  completely  shipwrecked  by  the 
Panama  affair. 

On  asking,  when  we  arrived,  how  M.  de  Lesseps  was,  we 
were  told  that,  having  caught  cold,  he  had  been  obliged  for 
some  days  past  to  keep  his  room,  and  that  his  doctor,  who 
had  come  out  from  Paris  the  day  before  to  see  him,  had  for- 
bidden him  to  continue  the  promenades  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  in  the  park,  sometimes  on  foot,  but  oftener  in 
a  Bath  chair,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  he  will  be 
unable  to  appear  in  court  to-morrow  to  answer  to  the  grave 
charge  of  gigantic  swindling  which  is  brought  against  him. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  break- 
fast-bell to  ring,  the  Comtesse  de  Lesseps  took  us  to  see  her 
husband.  His  physiognomy  is  but  little  changed  ;  his  large 
black  eyes  still  retain  the  intensity  of  their  look  and  a  rare 
expression  of  vivacity  ;  his  smile  is  still  youthful  and  as 
charming  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  His  first  movement  was  to 
hold  out  his  hand  to  his  visitors  and  his  first  words  :  "  You 
will  stay  to  breakfast  with  us,  will  you  not  ?  " 

He  now  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  day  in  reading,  and 
he  peruses  with  interest  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  and  La 
Nouvelle  Revue,  which  were  on  a  table  at  his  side.  He 
asked  us  news  of  Mme.  Adam,  for  whom  he  has  great  ad- 
miration, and,  several  times,  addressing  an  old  friend  who 
was  present,  a  former  aide-de-camp  of  Marechal  de  Mac- 
Mahon,  he  spoke  of  him  with  touching  affection  and  praise. 
But  his  conversation  lapses  frequently  into  long  silences,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  old  people.  He  talks  but  little  ;  his 
deafness,  which  has  lately  much  increased,  prevents  him 
from  joining  in  general  conversation.  He  does  not  know 
that  his  son  Mathieu  is  in  Africa.  He  thinks  he  has 
only  been  ordered  to  Marseilles.  But  his  family's  greatest 
care  is  to  keep  concealed  from  him  the  last  terrible  news 
from  Paris,  and  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  summoned  to 
appear  in  court. 

The  Comtesse  de  Lesseps,  though  full  of  sorrow,  looks 
hopefully  to  the  coming  law-suit  as  the  sole  solution  to  de- 
liver her  from  an  anxiety  that  has  become  intolerable. 

"  I  am,"  she  said  to  us,  "somewhat  of  a  fatalist,  as  my 
husband  has  always  been.  In  the  most  trying  days  of  his 
life  he  always  believed  in  ultimate  success  ;  he  always 
awaited  calmly  the  end  of  events.  I,  also,  am  a  philosopher 
of  the  same  Eastern  school.  From  the  very  first  I  believed 
this  law-suit  inevitable.  But  I  have  no  fear  about  it,  except 
for  the  effect  the  accusation  would  have  on  him  should  it 
come  to  his  ears.  There  is  final  truth  and  justice  in  all 
things,  and  this  law-suit  will  prove  it.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  of  the  absolute  integrity  and  honor  of  my 
dear  husband  and  of  his  sons.  Errors  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, false  hopes  fostered  and  listened  to,  but  a  dishonest 
act  committed  with  their  knowledge,  never  !  " 

And,  after  she  had  spoken  thus  from  her  heart,  when 
breakfast  was  over,  the  children  and  the  assembled  guests 


gathered  round  the  old  man.  They  placed  him  gently  in  an 
arm-chair  in  a  boudoir  adjoining  the  great  drawing-room, 
where,  in  a  large,  tarnished  gilt  frame,  the  faded  portrait  of 
Agnes  Sorel,  the  former  chatelaine,  smiled  down  upon  us. 
One  of  the  old  man's  older  daughters  went  to  the  piano 
and,  playing  softly  a  slow  waltz,  lulled  her  father  to  sleep. 
The  younger  children  went  off  to  play  in  the  park,  and, 
gathered  round  the  fire-place,  we  talked  in  low  voices,  every 
one  having  but  one  thought :  "  If  only  we  can  keep  him 
ignorant ;  if  only  he  does  not  see  the  papers."  And  thus 
sheltered  behind  a  rampart  of  affection,  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  endeavor  to  shield  him  from  the  terribly  imminent  sorrow, 
the  "  Grand  Francais "  continued  to  sleep,  smiling  the 
peaceful  smile  of  a  child.  -It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see 
this  devoted  wife  and  these  loving  children  united  in  one 
thought — to  keep  him  from  further  suffering.  For  three 
years  they  have  done  this,  and  he  is  ignorant  to-day  of  all 
that  has  lately  transpired  to  attack  his  honor. 

With  this  sight  before  us  came  up  a  vision  of  the  De 
Lesseps's  home  in  former  years.  The  whole  of  Europe 
has  passed  through  the  salon  and  dining-room  cf  the  Comte 
and  Comtesse  de  Lesseps  in  their  former  abode  in  the  Rue 
St.  Florentine,  and  later  in  their  hotel  No.  11  Avenue 
Montaigne.  It  has  always  been  a  most  hospitable  house — 
cosmopolitan  and  full  of  enjoyment.  You  amused  your- 
self there  as  you  did  nowhere  else,  and  the  presence  of  the 
children  gave  their  receptions  a  sort  of  family  nuance. 
M.  de  Lesseps  loved  to  be  surrounded  by  this  merry  little 
band.  Every  day,  in  spring  and  summer,  until  they  left 
town,  an  immense  landau  would  carry  off  the  brood  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  all  Paris  knew  by  sight  those  laugh- 
ing faces,  those  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  sparkling  with  fun  and 
youth.  Between  the  father  and  mother  and  their  children 
there  has  always  been  a  harmony  of  affection  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  natural  sentiment  in  the  world,  but  which  we 
do  not  meet  so  often  as  we  should. 

Mme.  de  Lesseps  is  of  Creole  origin  ;  her  beauty  bears 
the  type  of  that  race — the  magnificent  black  eyes,  soft  as 
black  velvet,  almost  prevent  you  from  seeing  with  impartiality 
any  other  feature  of  her  face.  Still,  in  analyzing  it,  you  remark 
the  nose  is  somewhat  wanting  in  line.  But  you  hardly  think 
of  it  in  presence  of  that  queenly  look  that  commands  all 
your  admiration.  Her  figure,  which  is  now  too  stout,  was 
as  beautiful  as  a  statue.  She  is  the  daughter  of  M.  de 
Bragars,  who  was  a  judge  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  The 
following  anecdote,  relative  to  her  marriage  with  M.  de 
Lesseps,  is  known  to  their  friends  alone  :  On  his  return 
from  Palestine,  M.  de  Bragars  had  brought  back  with  him 
some  roses  of  Jericho  for  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 
M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  one  of  the  habitues  of  the  house, 
was  present  when  the  legend  about  these  flowers  was  related  : 
"  Any  one  possessing  these  dried  roses  can,  by  putting  them 
in  water  and  making  a  wish,  know  whether  it  is  to  be  ful- 
filled or  not.  If,  on  the  next  day,  the  faded  flowers  shall 
have  bloomed  again,  he  is  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of 
his  desire." 

"  And  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  M.  de  Lesseps,  turning  to 
M.  de  Bragars's  young  daughter,  "  are  you,  too,  going  to  try 
the  experiment  ?  " 

"  It  is  useless,  monsieur,"  the  girl  replied,  with  sadness 
and  emotion.     "  The  roses  would  not  bloom  again  for  me." 

"Why?" 

"Because  my  dearest  wish  can  not  be  realized." 

There  was  so  much  confusion  and  evident  feeling  in  this 
reply  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  struck,  and  set  to  thinking. 

"  Try,  at  least,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
which  she  let  linger  in  his.  The  young  girl  put  the  legend 
of  the  roses  to  the  test.  The  following  day  they  had  re- 
sumed their  fresh  color,  and  shortly  afterward  Mile,  de 
Bragars  became  the  Comtesse  de  Lesseps. 

They  lived  for  some  time,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Florentin — rendered  famous  for  having  been  the  street 
where  Talleyrand  lived  and  died — and  they  have  now  occu- 
pied for  several  years  a  handsome  hotel  on  the  beautiful 
Avenue  Montaigne,  near  the  Seine.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  of  furniture  in  the  grand  salon  is  a  glass  case 
containing  the  hundreds  of  decorations  that  have  been  given 
to  M.  de  Lesseps.  In  all  the  rooms,  Oriental  stuffs  and  rare 
and  costly  bibelots  abound.  In  the  antechamber  are  two 
enormous  elephant  tusks  and  a  collection  of  umbrellas  of  all 
nations.  Throughout  the  house,  comfort  and  elegance  reign 
without  ostentation  of  luxury.  The  manners  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  are  simple  and  affable.  An  insig- 
nificant employee  or  an  obscure  journalist  is  received  as 
graciously  as  an  embassador.  Their  receptions  have  always 
been  very  splendid  and  animated.  As  for  hospitality,  it  is 
practiced  here  in  the  old-fashioned  style.  They  have  always 
at  the  house  some  relative  not  so  favored  by  fortune  as  them- 
selves, and  these  visitors  stay  six  months  or  a  year. 

M.  de  Lesseps  is  about  eighty-nine  years  old  ;  his  wife 
was  twenty-one  when  he  married  her  in  1869.  His  activity 
has  been  prodigious  ;  he  worked,  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  went  into  society,  took  his  wife  almost 
nightly  to  balls,  and  resumed  his  busy  life  at  day-break. 
Every  year  he  would  go  to  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  just 
as  he  would  have  gone  to  Versailles,  and  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  what  it  must  have  been  to  travel  with  a  "smala" 
such  as  his. 

The  magnificent  portrait  that  Bonnat  painted  of  him  is 
well  known,  and  it  depicts  the  man's  energy  in  every  one  of 
its  strong  lines.  Sybilla. 

Paris,  November  26,  1892. 


In  Dr.  Gordon  Hake's  newly  published  "  Memoirs  of 
Eighty  Years,"  there  is  much  interesting,  but  unpleasant, 
gossip  about  the  great  men  of  the  doctor's  day,  many  of 
whom  were  his  associates  and  friends.  Trelawny,  he  relates, 
tore  out  his  wife's  hair  by  the  roots  ;  Rossetti  was  by  no 
means  a  teetotaler  ;  Thackeray  was  a  cad  ;  George  Borrow 
was  boorish  to  brutality  ;  the  great  doctors  who  attended 
George  the  Fourth  met  together  in  consultation  only  to  in- 
vent for  his  majesty's  delectation  the  most  infamous  scandals 
about  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  so  on  for  many  pages. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mgr.  Louis  Galimberti,  who  has  just  been  made  a  cardinal, 
is  the  only  journalist  awarded  the  red  hat. 

George  Kennan  is  desirous  of  returning  to  Russia,  but  is 
regarded  with  such  disfavor  by  the  authorities  of  that  country 
that  he  does  not  think  it  wise  to  do  so. 

Edwin  Gould  has  ordered  from  a  press-clipping  bureau 
"all  the  comments  and  accounts  about"  his  father  which 
have  appeared,  or  will  appear,  in  "  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
world."  He  will  have  a  mass  of  cheerful  reading  for  the 
family. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodson  (Lewis  Carroll),  the  bachelor 
tutor  of  Oxford,  and  known  the  world  over  as  the  author  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  refuses  to  visit  the  grown-up  girls 
who  read  his  book  when  they  were  little.  He  is  bashful, 
and  he  is  afraid  they  might  become  sentimental. 

If  the  changes  now  contemplated  in  the  French  diplomatic 
service  be  carried  out,  it  is  probable  that  M.  Waddington 
will  be  removed  from  England.  In  that  case,  M.  Ribot 
would  be  his  successor.  It  is  said  that  Mme.  Ribot,  who  is 
an  American,  has  a  great  desire  to  be  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

A  writer  in  fast  Journalist  makes  the  statement  that  "John 
Russell  Young  has  nothing,  Jo  Howard  spends  more  than 
he  makes,  Murat  Halstead  is  poor,  Colonel  Cockerill  has 
nothing,  Dr.  Hepworth  struggles,  Nym  Crinkle  Wheeler  is 
worse  off  than  ever,  Stephen  Fisk  is  always  hard  up,  and 
George  Alfred  Townsend  strikes  a  friend  very  often." 

A  much-traveled  woman  says  of  Whitelaw  Reid  as  Min- 
ister in  Paris  :  "  Of  all  the  hosts  I  ever  saw  he  was  absolutely 
the  most  perfect.  His  wife  detested  the  whole  situation,  and 
was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the  fact.  But  Mr.  Reid  con- 
trived to  entertain  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, to  set  each  one  at  ease  and  make  each  one  feel  per- 
sonally welcome." 

Mascagni's  success  as  a  composer  was  recognized  in  Rome 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  by  a  banquet,  arranged  for  by  foreign 
as  well  as  Italian  artists.  The  hero  of  the  occasion  was  pur- 
suaded  into  performing  a  few  selections  from  his  new  opera 
on  the  piano.  Sonzogno,  publisher  of  Mascagni's  works, 
telegraphed  from  Milan  :  "  Carte  ■  blanche  for  champagne 
and  cigars,  and  send  the  bill  to  me." 

Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  who  recently  married  a 
Munich  ballet-girl  forty  years  younger  than  himself,  is  said 
to  resemble  Henry  Irving  in  manner  and  features.  He  is 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  gave  up  his  position  and  privileges  as  eldest 
son  of  Duke  Maximilian  that  he  might  marry  the  beautiful 
actress,  Henrietta  Mendel.  With  her  he  lived  happily  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  a  few  years  ago. 

T.  Suffern  Tailer  was  blackballed  at  the  last  election  for 
members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  No  one  supposed  that 
there  would  be  the  slightest  opposition  to  him,  and  his 
friends  looked  upon  the  election  simply  as  a  formality.  The 
election  of  members  of  the  Coaching  Club  is  by  secret 
ballot.  The  voting  is  done  by  mail.  Mr.  Tailer's  engage- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Lorillard  was  announced  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

While  Zola's  novel,  "  Debacle,"  was  appearing  in  num- 
bers, a  son  of  the  late  General  Failly  visited  the  author  and 
begged  to  have  the  adjective  "  triste,"  as  applied  to  his  father, 
omitted  from  the  book.  Although  Zola  had  employed  the 
epithet  in  the  sense  of  "  unlucky,"  and  not  with  derogatory 
intent,  he  complied.  But  he  did  not  change  the  narrative, 
which  made  the  commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  partly 
responsible  for  the  defeat  at  Reichshofen  early  in  the  war. 

The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  so  the  story  goes,  did  not 
like  dogs,  and  when  he  married  Mrs.  Hammersley,  who  had 
a  pet  pug,  it  was  decided  that  the  animal,  who  was  getting 
old,  should  be  left  behind  in  the  States  and  "  boarded  out." 
Some  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  is  spent  annually  on  the 
dog,  whose  home  is  in  Philadelphia.  It  is,  according  to  a 
local  paper,  bathed  every  other  day  in  hot  milk  and  fed  with 
chopped  steak.  It  wears  a  blanket  out-of-doors.  Its  kennel 
has  divisions  for  sleeping,  eating,  and  bathing,  the  sides  be- 
ing of  glass. 

The  Pope  is  perfectly  well,  but  does  not  like  to  read  the 
speculations  as  to  his  death  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  what 
will  then  happen.  His  Holiness  took  special  care  to  inform 
a  literary  visitor  the  other  day  that  he  has  every  prospect  of 
living  to  be  a  hundred,  a  belief  supported  and  warranted  by 
the  fact  that  his  family  have  been  very  long-lived  people, 
both  on  his  mother's  and  his  father's  side.  He  is  extremely 
regular  in  all  his  habits  ;  each  day,  with  him,  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  past  one.  He  made  an  exception,  recently,  in 
favor  of  having  two  teeth  extracted. 

The   late  D.  Edgar  Crouse,  of  Syracuse,  whose  estate  is 
variously  estimated  at  between  five  millions  and  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  leaves  a  bequest  of  $150,000  to  Maurice  A. 
Graves,  his  confidential  clerk  ;  $100,000  to  A.  J.  Feek,  who 
had   charge    of   the    training   of  the    millionaire's  valuable 
horses,  and  who  purchased  for  him  all  the  blooded  stock  in 
his  stable  j  $50,000  to  his  valet,  William  Ritter ;  $50,000  to 
Margaret  Enright,  a  servant  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  family  for  years  ;  $50,000  to  Jacob  Nottingham,  a  lawyer, 
who  drew  the  will ;  $50,000  to  William  H.  Jacoby,  a  friend  ; 
$25,000  to   Mary  Foley,  a  house-servant ;  $5,000  to  each  of 
a  number  of  local  charitable  institutions;  and  $1,000  each 
to  half  a   dozen   stable  employees  ;  he   then   bequeaths  the 
great  bulk  of  the  estate  to  his  heirs-at-law  as  provided  by 
statute.      To  the    surprise    of    everybody,  Mr.    Crou 
nothing   to    Syracuse    University   for    the    n 
Crouse  College,  the  gift  of  deceased's  father,  and 
handsomest  and  best-equipped  educational  struc 
country. 
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LITTLE    LORD    TOOTLE. 

His  Melancholy  Fate  in  being  Cut  Out  by  his  Papa. 

Lord  Fanfare  was  the  fourteenth  peer  who  had  borne  that 
noble  title.  The  Fanfares  were  not  a  rich  family.  Old  Fan- 
fare himself,  when  he  held  only  the  complimentary  title  of 
Lord  Tootle,  had  been  a  royal  page,  and  had  commenced 
life  as  a  courtier  ;  then  he  went  into  the  Guards,  and  then 
he  did  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life  :  he  bolted  with 
the  daughter  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Methuselah  pill, 
and  he  came  into  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  the  busi- 
ness. Then  young  Lord  Tootle  sold  out  of  the  Guards,  and 
settled  down  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  to  getting  as  much 
fun  as  possible  out  of  his  wife's  fortune  and  the  Methuselah 
pill.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  little  Lord  Tootle  was  born, 
and  at  his  birth  his  mother  died.  Many  were  the  traps  set 
for  that  wily  old  bird,  Lord  Fanfare  ;  mothers  cringed  to 
him,  daughters  smiled  at  him,  widows  ogled  him,  musical 
girls  played  at  him,  vocal  girls  squalled  at  him  ;  but  all  in 
vain  ;  Lord  Fanfare  was  not  a  marrying  man,  and  the  ladies 
had  their  labor  for  their  pains.  They  resented  that,  the  dear 
creatures — of  course  they  did,  and  then  they  had  their  re- 
venge. 

"  Why  does  he  dress  as  if  he  were  a  tailor's  advertise- 
ment ?  "  said  Lady  Drumthwackit,  whose  penniless  daughter, 
Hilda,  had  tried  very  hard  indeed  for  the  old  gentleman,  and 
had  miserably  failed. 

"And  he  paints,  ma,  I  know  he  does  ! "  cried  the  artless 
Hilda,  "  or  how  could  he  have  the  complexion  of  a  youth  of 
seventeen  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  wonderful  complexion,"  replied  her  mother, 
"but  he  needn't  have  bragged  of  it  to  all  the  world." 

Now,  the  fact  was  that  Lord  Fanfare  kept  his  connection 
with  the  Methuselah  pill  very  dark  indeed  ;  but  he  had  a 
wonderful  complexion,  and,  being  fond  of  a  joke  and  liking 
to  do  a  stroke  of  business  at  the  same  time,  he  had  allowed 
the  omnibuses  literally  to  bristle  with  his  portrait,  beneath 
which  was  the  following  ridiculous  advertisement : 

"  I  am  sixty-five  lo-day,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  Methuselah  pill,  my 
complexion  is  that  of  a  bov  of  seventeen. — Fanfare." 

You  can  not  doubt  the  word  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  you 
know,  and  the  sale  of  the  Methuselah  pill  was  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Now.  Lord  Fanfare  was  director  of  a  music-hall  company 
because  he  was  a  large  shareholder,  and  because  he  liked 
the  little  directorial  suppers,  and  because  in  music-hall  mat- 
ters he  was  a  very  knowing  old  boy  indeed.  Lord  Fanfare 
and  his  friend  and  co-director,  Mr.  David  Psalmanezar, 
were  sitting  in  the  directors'  box  at  the  International  Palace 
of  Varieties,  each  with  a  Brobdingnagian  opera-glass  in  his 
hand,  and  they  were  staring  intently  at  the  stage,  upon 
which  the  three  talented  sisters — Laura,  Cora,  and  Dora 
Flarer — were  going  through  their  well-known  entertainment. 

"  They're  dirt  cheap  at  a  hundred  a  week,"  remarked  Mr. 
David  Psalmanezar;  "why,  half  the  chappies  in  town  are 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  them,  and  they  have  to 
drink  unlimited  whiskies  -  and  -  sodas — our  whiskies  -  and  - 
sodas,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh — "  to  drown  their  sorrows  ; 
and  there  ain't  a  doubt,"  said  Psalmanezar,  who  was  a  vulgar 
man,  with  a  chuckle,  "  that  they're  stunners,  and  that  Laura's 
the  stunningest  of  the  three  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  should  care 
for  her  as  a  daughter-in-law,"  continued  Mr.  Psalmanezar. 

"  No,  I  think  I  should  draw  the  line  there,"  remarked  his 
lordship. 

"Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  stop  it?"  replied  Mr. 
Psalmanezar. 

"  Stop  it ! "  cried  his  lordship.     "  Stop  what  ?  " 

"  You've  always  been  a  good  pal  to  me,  Fanfare,"  re- 
marked Psalmanezar  ;  "  it's  no  business  of  mine,  but  they 
do  say,  Fanfare,  my  boy,  that  Tootle  is  going  to  marry  her." 

"  Don't  chaff,"  said  his  lordship,  angrily. 

"  I'm  not  chaffing,"  replied  his  friend  and  co-director  ; 
"  that's  the  talk  here,  and  I  believe  it's  a  straight  tip,  old 
man." 

"  I'm  immensely  obleeged  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. He  was  an  old-fashioned  nobleman,  and  he  always  said 
"  obleeged,"  for  the  same  reason  that  he  wore  a  chin-tuft — 
because  it  was  the  fashion  in  his  young  days. 

And  then  Lord  Fanfare  bounced  out  of  the  International 
Palace  of  Varieties  as  though  he  had  been  a  frog  jumping  out 
of  a  hot  frying-pan. 

Next  morning,  he  sent  for  his  son.  "George,"  he  said, 
addressing  Lord  Tootle,  "  when  I  die,  you'll  be  a  rich  man. 
Y'ou  know  what  the  position  is,  George.  Fanfare  Castle  is 
entailed — it  costs  a  thousand  a  year  to  keep  up  ;  you  might, 
perhaps,  let  it  for  three  hundred,  and  you  can't  sell  it ;  to  a 
poor  man,  George,  the  castle  is  just  a  white  elephant.  If 
you  offend  me,  Tootle,"  said  his  lordship,  severely,  "  you'll 
be  a  pauper.  Now,  sir,"  cried  Lord  Fanfare,  in  a  tremen- 
dous voice,  "what's  all  this  I  hear  about  Laura  Flarer?" 

"  Father,"  said  Lord  Tootle,  in  a  frightened  whisper, 
"  I've  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and — and  she's  hesitating  be- 
cause I've  nothing  to  settle,  and  mine's  only  a  courtesv 
title."  ' 

Then  for  a  full  half-hour  did  Lord  Fanfare  alternately  en- 
treat, bully,  and  argue. 

But  Lord  Tootle  stood  to  his  guns. 

Then  his  father  lost  his  temper.  "  Out  of  my  presence 
sir  ! "  he  cried.  "  I'll  lock  you  up  ;  I'll  apply  for  a  lunacy 
commission.  Damme,  sir  ! "  added  the  old  man,  theatrically, 
"  I'll  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  or— or  I'll  perish  in  the 
attempt !  " 

Next  afternoon  Lord  Fanfare  called  upon  Miss  Laura 
Flarer  at  her  bijou  residence. 

The  lady  received  him  very  graciously.  "  Charmed  to 
know  you,"  she  said  ;  "  charmed  to  know  you  —  take  a 
'  cheer.1  " 


And  then   Lord    Fanfare   took  a  "  cheer,"  and  carefully 
tidied  Miss  Flarer  through  his  eye-glass. 

Will  you  have  a  b.-and-s.  ?"  said  the  lady,  who  was 
jpitably  inclined. 


But  Lord  Fanfare  declined  refreshments. 
"  Tootle  tells  me,  madam,"  said  his  lordship,  coming  to 
the  point  at  once,  "  that  he  has  offered  to  marry  you." 

"  George  is  a  dear  boy,"  said  the  lady ;  "  I  think  we  shall 
be  very  happy,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  his  lordship,  dryly  :  "  let  me  tell  you, 
madam,  that  my  son  Tootle  is  a  weak-minded  pauper  ! " 

"  I'll  find  the  brains  and  the  beauty,"  said  the  lady, 
airily. 

"  Brains  and  beauty  ain't  much  to  keep  house  on,"  re- 
marked his  lordship,  oracularly. 

"But  your  lordship  can't  go  on  living  forever,"  said  the 
lady,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  professional  smiles  ;  "you're 
sixty-five,  you  know,  though  you  have  the  complexion  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen,"  she  added,  tartly. 

"  There's  nothing  like  plain  speaking,"  said  Lord  Fanfare. 
"  I  like  you  for  it,"  he  said.  "  Now  what  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  marry  my  son  for  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  Lady  Fanfare,"  said  Laura  Flarer,  simply, 
as  she  gave  her  lips  a  professional  bite  that  made  them  look 
ruddier  than  the  cherry. 

"And  if  you  married  my  son,  young  lady,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  you  would,  I  suppose — er — quit  the  scenes  of  your 
early  triumphs  ?  " 

"  WelL  I  couldn't  go  on  doing  '  turns  '  as  Lady  Tootle," 
replied  Miss  Flarer,  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

"  And  have  you  saved  much  money  out  of  your  profes- 
sional earnings,  Miss  Flarer,  may  I  ask  ? — enough  to  enable 
you  to  maintain  my  son  in  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  ?  " 

And  then  the  lady  laughed — a  dear,  delightful,  silvery,  un- 
artificial,  musical,  music-hall  sort  of  little  laugh.  "  There's 
a  bill  of  sale  on  the  furniture,"  she  said,  "and  I  owe  Psalm- 
anezar five  hundred  ;  but  Tootle's  a  lord,  you  know,"  added 
Miss  Flarer,  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  he  ain't,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  "he's  only  a  courtesy 
lord  ;  he's  just  electro-plate,  my  dear  young  lady,  that's 
aU." 

"  I'll  marryr  him  all  the  same,"  said  the  lady. 

"  There's  no  other  way  out  of  it,"  thought  Lord  Fanfare. 
"  Tootle's  a  pig-headed  fellow,  and  she  will  marry  him,  and 
then  the  fat'll  be  in  the  fire.  Madam,"  said  the  old  noble- 
man, "  I  have  other  views  for  my  son  George.  Would  you 
mind  naming  a  figure  ?  " 

"  It  won't  do,  old  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Flarer  ;  "  I  mean 
to  be  Lady  Fanfare  some  day  or  other,  and  it  won't  do.  If 
you  was  to  paper  this  room  with  bank-notes,  my  lord,  it  'ud 
be  no  manner  of  use." 

"And  that's  your  last  word,  madam  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"  That's  my  last  word,"  replied  the  eldest  and  the  plump- 
est of  the  three  plump  Miss  Flarers. 

"  Then  here  goes,"  said  his  lordship  to  himself,  as  he 
pulled  up  his  shirt-collar  ;  and  then,  to  the  lady's  intense 
astonishment,  he  suddenly  dropped  upon  his  knees,  he 
placed  his  hands  upon  his  heart,  and,  modeling  himself  upon 
the  lover  of  the  melodramas,  he  began  as  follows,  in  an  im- 
passioned tone  : 

"  Miss  Flarer,  you  see  at  your  feet  the  chief  of  his  house, 
the  fourteenth  Lord  Fanfare,  who  begs  to  place  at  your  dis- 
position his  hand,  his  title,  and  his  heart.  Do  not — er — 
blight  my  young  life  by  a  hasty  refusal.  Y'ou  want  to  be 
Lady  Fanfare.  Be  Lady  Fanfare — be  Lady  Fanfare  imme- 
diately. Here  is  a  special  license,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  a 
large  envelope  from  his  pocket.  "  There  is  a  clergyman  in 
my  cab  at  the  door  ;  our  nuptials  can  take  place  at  once. 
I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  wealthy  man.  Need  I  say 
more  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord  Fanfare,"  cried  Miss  Flarer,  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  going  to  faint.     Y'ou  ain't  laughing  at  me  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  replied  Lord  Fanfare,  with  a  shudder,  "  it's  no 
laughing  matter,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Then  if  you  really  do  mean  it,  though  it  is  so  very  sud- 
den," said  the  lady,  "  I  think  we'd  better  have  him  up.  But 
there'll  have  to  be  witnesses,  you  know,  my  lord,  and  it'll 
have  to  be  put  in  the  papers,  you  know  ;  and  I  hope  the 
license  is  all  right,  for  Laura  Flarer  is  only  my  professional 
name,  you  know." 

"  It's  Mary  Jane  Briggs  in  the  license,"  said  his  lordship, 
simply. 

"  That's  as  right  as  ninepence,"  said  Miss  Flarer.  "  Oh, 
you  dear  thoughtful  old  gentleman  ! "  and  then  she  rang  the 
bell.  "  Mary,"  she  said,  as  her  smart  parlor-maid  entered 
the  room,  "  ask  the  reverend  gentleman  in  the  cab  to  step 
up,  and  call  Parker,  my  maid." 

Within  half  an  hour  Mary  Jane  Briggs  became  Lady  Fan- 
fare. 

"  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  very  good-morning,"  said  Lord 
Fanfare.  "  I'll  pay  off  the  bill  of  sale,  and  I'll  pay  Psalm- 
anezar, and  I'll  allow  your  ladyship  a  pound  a  week,  and  I'm 
very  much  obleeged  to  your  ladyship." 

And  that's  how  Lord  Fanfare  got  married,  and  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  it ;  and  who  shall  say  that  his  lordship 
was  not  a  hero  ?  C.  J.  WILLS. 


BUDDING    GIRLS. 


•Flaneur"  gossips  about   the   Opening  of  the    New  York  Season. 


The  basis  of  Dickens's  "Jarndyce  versus  Jarndyce,"  the 
famous  Jennens  case,  in  which  claim  is  laid  to  one-half  the 
ground  of  Birmingham,  has  been  reopened.  The  property 
was  valued  at  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  immensely  more  valuable  now.  The  new  claim- 
ant is  wealthy,  has  a  car-load  of  documentary  evidence — in- 
cluding hundreds  of  certificates  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths — and  has  also  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  lawyers  that  his  case  is  good. 


Editor  Childs  owns  a  silver  statue,  the  beautifully  molded 
figure  of  a  woman,  exactly  five  feet  in  height.  The  propor- 
tions, it  is  said,  are  absolutely  perfect,  and  all  the  sixty-eight 
requirements  are  fulfilled,  though,  of  course,  all  are  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  real  figure  of  an  average  woman.  The 
woman  stands  on  a  Mexican  onyz  clock  four  feet  in  height, 
and  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  is  suspended  from  her  right 
hand.     The  statue  cost  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


Debutante  week  passed  over  as  a  dream  of  delirious  joy, 
though  two  or  three  of  the  most  delicious  buds  only  opened 
their  petals  after  it  was  past.  Among  these  was  Miss  Jean 
Gallatin,  who  was  presented  this  week,  and  as  to  whom  a 
gloomy  physiognomist  declared  that  she  possessed  the  dono 
i?ifelice  di  bellesza.  But  to  whom  is  the  gift  of  beauty  fatal  ? 
To  the  victims  of  her  charms,  quite  possibly  ;  to  the  radiant 
owner  of  that  winsome  face^  surely  never. 

It  is  noted  that,  of  the  debutantes  of  last  year,  few  have 
surrendered  their  independence.  Most  are  still  fancy  free. 
The  fact  is,  early  marriages  are  going  out  of  fashion.  Aaron 
Burr's  lovely  daughter  Theodosia  married  at  fourteen,  and 
was  a  widow  before  she  came  of  age  ;  in  the  last  century, 
princesses  were  converted  into  queens  before  they  were 
fifteen.  But  we  have  got  over  that  unwise  custom.  It  is  the 
sense  of  New  York  society  that  a  girl  should  be  mature  in 
body  as  in  mind  before  she  begins  the  actual  business  of 
husband-taming.  So  shall  she  best  quell  the  savage  mount- 
aineer, and  enrich  the  family  into  which  she  enters  with  an 
heir  who  shall  have  prospect  of  virility.  The  girls  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  postponement  of  matrimonial  cares.  They 
want  to  have  their  fling.  For  the  Lady  Betty  Modish  of 
our  time,  there  are  two  heydays — the  heyday  of  girlhood 
and  the  heyday  of  delightful  young  matronhood.  When 
girls  married  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  they  had  but  one  ;  the 
path  of  love  led  from  the  nursery  to  the  altar  without  a  turn- 
stile. Now,  girls  can  reckon  upon  three  to  four  years  of  the 
reckless  vagabondage  of  the  young  gazelle,  when  engage- 
ments are  made  to  be  broken,  and  the  fibre  of  the  heart  is 
toughened  by  frequent  strains  ;  when  all  the  world  is  at  their 
feet  bearing  boxes  from  Huylers  and  bunches  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  piece,  and  on  the  steed 
which  bears  their  fairy  form  to  the  park,  black  care  does  not 
sit  behind  the  saddle.  It  is  only  after  this  dream  of  Elysium 
has  ended  that  mamma  thinks  Gwendoline  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  settling,  and  the  young  lady  herself  looks  over  her 
quiver  for  her  sharpest  and  most  carefully  poisoned  arrows. 

The  real  season  opened  on  Monday  with  the  Patriarchs' 
ball,  which  was  in  one  sense  a  challenge  to  the  pretenders  to 
McAllister's  throne.  The  bald  and  smiling  arbiter  of  taste 
outdid  himself.  Never  were  so  many  splendidly  dressed 
women,  so  many  beautiful  girls,  such  a  dazzling  glitter  of 
diamonds  exhibited  in  one  room  before.  McAllister  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  bluest  of  the  blue-blooded  by  way  of  overture 
to  the  festivity1.  At  eleven  the  cotillion  began,  and  supper 
was  served  at  one.  Protests  had  been  filed  against  the  post- 
ponement of  the  meal.  Chappies  declared  that  they  could 
not  get  up  steam  without  the  exhilarating  aid  of  champagne. 
But  the  boss  was  inexorable.  He  was  determined  that  his 
young  men  should  put  in  a  full  night  shift  before  they  were 
fed.  Opinions  differ  whether  the  experiment  was  a  success 
or  a  failure,  but  the  predominance  of  opinion  appears  to  side 
with  McAllister.  A  glass  of  wine  certainly  does  give  a  fillip 
to  the  spirits  ;  but  several  glasses  operate  unfavorably  on  the 
legs,  and,  as  the  latter  are  even  more  used  in  dancing  than 
the  brain,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  innovation  may  become 
an  established  custom.  The  dance  was  conducted  in  the 
English  fashion — continuously. 

Ladies  are  excited  over  a  rumor  that  the  crinoline  of  forty' 
and  fifty  years  ago  is  to  be  revived.  All  the  old  arguments 
which  used  to  be  advanced  pro  and  con  are  being  put  forth 
as  newr  ideas  on  the  subject.  Milliners  have  divided  into 
two  camps,  and  doctors  have  given  opinions  according  to  the 
modern  rules  of  hygiene.  A  lady  of  the  highest  fashion  has 
declared  to  a  reporter  that,  if  hoop-skirts  do  come  in,  she 
and  her  daughters  will  be  content  to  stay  out  of  the  fashion  ; 
"  for,"  says  she,  "  how  is  it  possible  for  a  lady  in  a  hoop- 
skirt  to  get  out  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage  without  a  re- 
sult which  the  modest  mind  refuses  to  contemplate?" 
Others  view  the  prospect  with  less  alarm.  They  do  not  go 
so  far  as  the  belle  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  who  scoffed  at  a 
hoop  which  hid  her  jeweled  garters  from  the  public  eye  ;  but 
still  they  are  conscious  that  the  arguments  by  which  the  pull- 
back  was  sustained  can  be  used  to  justify  the  crinoline.  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  hoop  mania,  it  became  corrupted. 
When  ladies  had  to  drive  to  balls  in  landaus,  whose  roofs 
were  let  down,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  lowered  into  the 
vehicle,  it  was  evident  to  the  discerning  mind  that  the 
fashion  was  tottering  to  ruin.  But  it  may  be  that  a  revival 
of  a  style,  which  certainly  was  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
grace,  might  not  be  followed  by  a  rush  to  such  extremes. 
And  while  the  agitation  is  in  progress,  young  ladies  who 
want  to  be  in  the  height  of  fashion  will  do  well  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  journals  of  La  Mode,  lest  by  neglect  they  should 
inadvertently  reproduce  Miss  La  Jeune,  whom  it  was  the  joy 
of  Punch  to  pillory. 

Another  popular  topic  of  discussion  which  agitates  the 
female  breast  is  a  discovery,  by  a  Philadelphia  savant,  that,' 
among  debutantes,  girls  with  retrousse  noses  marry  sooner 
than  young  ladies  with  features  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
type.  This  learned  man  appears  to  have  spent  several 
years  in  looking  up  noses,  and  he  has  got  them  classified, 
with  the  exploits  performed  by  each.  There  is  something 
plausible  in  his  philosophy.  The  fortunate  owner  of  a 
ties  retrousse'  is  apt  to  be  bright,  good-tempered,  espiigle^ 
and  full  of  fun.  These  attributes  have  always  been  fasci- 
nating to  the  male,  who  is  generally  a  sour,  morose  being. 
Thus  the  Philadelphian  may  be  right.  If  statistics  prove  , 
that  he  is,  it  will  be  in  order  for  some  professor  of  toilet  to 
invent  a  machine  for  uplifting  the  end  of  the  Grecian  nose. 
To  a  competent  mechanic,  the  invention  would  present  no 
difficulty,  and  it  could  be  worn  at  night,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old  night-cap.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  19,  1892. 


Santley  concludes  that  he  would  "  rather  have  been  an  actor 
of  moderate  fame  than  the  most  renowned  singer  on  earth.' 


December  26,  1892. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Oatmeal  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  hygienically 
impeccable.  But  it  demands  a  tolerably  vigorous 
and  rapid  digestion  to  dispose  of  it.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Richardson  gives  numerous  examples  of  heart-burn 
caused  by  an  oatmeal  diet,  which  nothing  could  re- 
lieve until  that  article  was  banished,  and  which  re- 
turned immediately  if  the  use  of  it  was  resumed.  So 
says  the  Sanitary  Era.  Commenting  on  it,  Dr.  P. 
C.  Remondino  says  in  his  Review  that  no  article  of 
diet  has  been  so  much  misunderstood  and  misused 
as  oatmeal,  no  one  food  causes  so  much  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  and  general  disturbance.  Very  few  who 
do  use  it  understand  the  nature  or  physiological  re- 
quirements of  the  food.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  invalids  gulping  down  bowlfuls  of 
milk  and  cream  holding  in  suspension  oatmeal,  under 
the  insane  delusion  that  they  are  swallowing  con- 
centrated bone,  muscles,  and  other  animal  tissues 
which  is  to  convert  them  into  modern  Samsons. 

Poor  decrepit  invalids,  with  but  little  air  capacity, 
fill  up  on  such  a  diet  and  then  wander  about  discon- 
solately under  the  delusion  that  they  are  chronic 
dyspeptics,  because  they  are  bloated  up  like  young 
balloons  and  as  resonant  as  bass-drums.  It  seems 
never  to  occur  to  these  misguided  invalids  that  gran- 
ivorous  animals  grind  their  own  grists,  and  well 
and  thoroughly  insalivate  the  mass  ;  while  they,  on 
the  contrary,  saturate  the  already  gTound  mass  with 
sugar,  cream,  butter,  and  milk,  and  run  it  down  into 
their  stomachs  as  if  their  mouths,  jaws,  teeth,  salivary 
glands,  masticatory  muscles,  etc.,  were  only  the 
open  end  of  some  flume,  with  the  stomach  for  a  reser- 
voir. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  brawny  Scots 
are  the  pure  product  of  oatmeal — brawny  Scots,  the 
Scots  or  Caledonians  of  Ossian,  existed  long  before 
oatmeal  was  made,  and  not  very  small  or  tame  Scots 
were  they,  either.  Were  one  to  live  the  life  of  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  roam  over  heather-clad  and  mist-moist- 
ened hills  until  he  had  the  appetite  and  faculty  for 
sleep  of  a  cannibal,  then  he  might  eat  his  raw  oat- 
meal, and  in  a  few  generations  he  might  turn  into  a 
brawny  Scot  and  compete  at  the  Caledonian  or  the 
queen's  games  ;  but  the  poor  invalid  who  needs  pep- 
sine  and  cascara  sagrada  had  better  leave  oatmeal 
alone.  It  is  not  oatmeal  alone  that  makes  the  giants 
of  the  Scotch  Grays  or  the  giants  that  march  beneath 
the  nodding  plumes  of  the  famous  Black  Watch — 
the  oatmeal  is  a  mere  circumstance  or  coincidence. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  British  few  conquered  the 
India's  millions,  because  the  former  are  beef-eaters 
and  the  latter  feed  on  rice  and  religiously  abstain 
from  flesh.  If  the  principle  holds  good,  the  bull 
should  be  devoid  of  that  courage  that  has  passed 
into  a  proverbial  expression,  denotive  of  the  fiercest, 
unflinching,  and  persistent  courage — a  quality  which, 
coupled  with  its  name,  has  given  to  the  fiercest  of 
dogs  its  special  designation  and  which  also  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  aggressive  push  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

How  far  preconceived  notions  in  these  regards 
tend  to  bend  the  judgment  may  be  plainly  inferred 
from  the  following  diametrically  differing  expressed 
opinions,  tending  to  favor  the  idea  that  one  effect  is 
due  solely  to  this  or  that  factor.  General  Emory,  in 
1846,  accompanied  the  little  army  of  General  Kearney 
in  its  invasion  of  California  as  a  lieutenant  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  After  the  battles  of  San  Pas- 
qual  and  of  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  San  Diego  on  some  important  duty,  and, 
while  journeying  with  his  escort  to  the  latter  station, 
he  fell  in  with  a  small  body  of  Mexicans,  with  whom 
they  camped — the  short  war  being  then  practically 
over  and  the  country  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
Americans.     In  his  diary  he  says : 

"  The  fresh  meat  of  a  bullock  is  all  that  is  required  by 
the  Califomian  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  Bread, 
tea,  and  coffee  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  and  even  when 
within  their  reach  looked  upon  with  indifference.  We  very 
soon  fell  into  their  habits,  and  it  is  probable  the  troops  in 
California,  at  this  time,  would  not  consider  it  an  excessive 
hardship  to  make  a  campaign  with  no  other  stores  in  the 
commissariat  than  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  The 
■white  teeth  of tfte  Californian,  and  t/te  Blood  tingling  in 
the  cheeks  of  tJteir  olive-colored  faces,  would  seem  to  prove 
this  beef  to  6e  a  very  healthy-diet." 

The  italics  are  our  own,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  contrasted  with  the  opinion  that  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  white  teeth  of  the  Italians  from  the  pen 
of  Lady  Paget,  which  appeared  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  of  this 
year,  the  article  being  an  approval  of  vegetarianism 
as  a  specific  form  of  diet.     She  says  : 

"  Most  vegetarians  have  unusually  clear,  and  often  beau- 
mi,  complexions.  I  need  only  remind  those  who  know 
them  of  the  old  Carthusian  and  Trappist  monks,  who  all 
have  smooth,  white  and  pink  Fra  Beato  Angelico  kind  of 
faces,  which  are  not  found  among  the  orders  that  do  not 
habitually  live  on  Lenten  fare.  The  splendid  teeth  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  who  never  touch  meat,  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  same  in  other  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple live  under  similar  conditions." 

Lady  Paget  and  General  Emory  evidently  had  not 
gotten  hold  of  the  true  cause  of  the  fine  complexion 
and  white  ffeeth,  as  the  one  claimed  them  to  be  due 
to  the  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  while  the  other 
claimed  these  desirable  physical  effects  for  the  ex- 
clusive beef  diet.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Californians  and  the  Italian  peasantry  which  have 
those  beautiful  teeth  may  both  be  said  to  literally 
live  out  of  doors,  and  that  whether  they  lived  on 
onions,  cabbage,  commeal,  chestnuts,  beef,  garlic,  or 
peppers,  that  they  would  still  possess  their  clear  com- 
plexions and  white  teeth. 

The  only  chance  of  recovery  from  scrofulous  con- 
sumption is  in  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparitta. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

A  Social  Demands  Insurance  Company,  in  Lon- 
don, arises  out  of  the  question  that  each  man  and 
woman  puts  to  himself:  "How  much  can  I  give 
without  seeming  shabby?"  when  asked  to  give 
money  to  objects  for  which  they  have  no  sympathy, 
but  to  which  tradition  or  some  sense  of  reciprocity 
obliges  contribution.  There  are  always  restless 
people  about,  getting  up  statues,  testimonials,  anni- 
versary gifts,  from  silver  dinner-services  down  to  quill 
pens,  whom  one  wishes  in  Jericho,  but  are  impos- 
sible to  refuse.  To  thus  lighten  these  needless  bur- 
dens of  life  comes  the  Social  Demands  Insurance 
Company.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  this  society,  on  receipt  of  a  subscription 
graduated  according  to  the  income  and  needs  of  the 
members,  will  transact  for  them  the  whole  busi- 
ness on  the  cheapest  possible  scale.  The  so- 
ciety will  not  be  afraid  of  being  called  shabby, 
having  no  corporeal  delicacy  of  feeling.  Members 
(who  have  paid  in  their  subscriptions)  will  merely 
send  to  the  secretary  each  week  their  social  begging 
letters.  The  society,  doing  a  ready-money  business, 
can  easily  buy  in  bankrupt  stocks  of  clocks,  epergnes, 
bric-a-brac,  silver,  books.  Thus  it  will  be  able  to 
furnish  suitable  presents  at  reduced  prices.  The 
London  society  goes  far  in  engaging  a  staff  of  sculp- 
tors, ghosts,  impressionist  painters,  in  acquiring  a 
collection  of  painters'  misfits  that  can  be  easily  altered 
to  suit  the  occasion,  and  other  artistic  refuse  that  may 
be  utilized  at  reasonable  terms.  The  subscription  of 
a  duke,  for  example,  to  the  Social  Demands  Insur- 
ance Company  is  put  at  ten  pounds  ten  shillings, 
while  a  person  of  letters  would  not  be  charged  more 
than  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  In  this  country, 
until  the  tariff  is  reduced,  the  subscription  of  the  rich 
men  ranking  with  the  English  dukes  would  be  ap- 
proximately seventy  dollars,  while  writers  would  be 
proportionately  charged  not  more  than  two  dollars  a 
year.  These  sums,  however,  are  initiation  fees,  and 
engage  only  the  services  of  the  society.  Moneys 
paid  out  would  have  to  be  subsequently  reimbursed. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  whether  she  be  respect- 
able or  not  {says  the  New  York  Sun),  holds  firmly 
to  the  idea  that  the  proper  place  for  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  somewhere  very  near  to  the  instep.  The 
top  of  the  shoe  is  the  absolute  public  limit,  with, 
perhaps,  an  accidental  hasty  slip  on  a  rainy  day  or 
at  a  muddy  crossing.  Neither  in  New  York  nor  in 
London  does  one  see  this  order  of  things  violated. 
But  in  Paris — there  they  change  all  that.  And  in  the 
changing  they  produce  the  great  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Paris  highways.  The  way  the 
Parisian  women  hold  their  gowns,  especially  the  way 
the  women  of  the  town  hold  them,  no  city  has  repro- 
duced. It  is  a  sight  unique,  French,  surprising,  and 
shocking  to  the  Puritanic  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
American.  Perhaps  in  no  city  in  the  world  are  the 
women  so  particular  about  their  boots  and  stockings, 
about  their  silk  skirts  and  the  lace  edges  of  their 
underwear.  The  great  problem  to  the  French- 
women who  promenade  is  how  to  present  the 
Parisian  feminine  characteristic  beauty  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  stocking  must  fit  perfectly  and  the 
boot,  also.  They  are  to  be  shown  in  the  street. 
And  the  last  final  touch  is  to  carry  and  swing  the 
skirt  so  that  they  may  be  shown  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage. Herein  lies  a  great  art.  Now,  it  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  effect  of  this  unique  feminine 
rivalry  in  dress.  Instead  of  seeing  skirts  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment,  with  the  foot  and  ankle  occa- 
sionally and  demurely  showing,  it  is  the  garter  that 
occasionally  shows,  while  the  skirt  hangs  clear  and 
the  silk  skirt,  also.  The  calf  of  the  leg,  the  ankle, 
the  instep,  the  small  and  graceful  foot,  are  all  con- 
stantly in  full  view.  The  skirt  and  silk  skirt,  and, 
perhaps,  an  edge  of  lace  form  the  frame  in  which  the 
symmetry  of  foot  and  leg  are  set  off.  As  the  upper- 
class  women  of  Paris  do  not  walk  abroad,  they  are 
not  to  be  included  in  this  description.  But  the  lower 
middle  class — the  shop-girls,  the  grisettes,  the  women 
of  the  town — who  make  the  female  part  of  the 
promenaders,  all  indulge  in  this  display. 

By  union  of  financial  and  social  forces,  club  con- 
ditions have  been  created  that,  to  individuals,  would 
be  absolutely  impossible.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
secure  their  perfect  fulfillment  in  his  particular  case 
is  to  pay  his  dues  and  observe  the  few  simple  rules 
that  underlie  his  peace.  By  his  choice  of  a  club 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Club)  it  is  assumed  that  the 
conditions  there  are  those  he  most  desires.  If  he 
finds  himself  mistaken,  he  is  at  liberty  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  at  a  small  cost,  and  try  over  again 
elsewhere.  After  admission,  which  secures  to  him 
congenial  environment,  he  takes  his  own  pace  and 
forms  his  own  associations.  After  that  his  life  is  as 
near  happiness  as  it  is  possible  for  material  influence 
to  bring  a  mortal.  One  in  possession  of  a  perfect 
home  may  still  make  sensible  and  proper  use  of  the 
club,  while  for  the  one  having  no  home,  or  an  un- 
happy one,  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  palace  of 
peace.  By  an  entrance  fee  of  a  few  dollars,  and  a 
trifling  annual  payment,  a  man  may  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  an  institution  whose  income  and  ex- 
penditures are  enormous.  Even  under  a  wasteful 
management,  one  has  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
house  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  in  a  way 
that  seems  impossible  in  a  private  house.  Each  one 
has  the  same  right  as  the  other— the  house  practically 


belongs  to  the  member.  Hundreds  of  perfectly 
trained  servants,  of  various  grades,  are  employed 
without  thought  on  the  part  of  a  member.  These, 
prohibited  from  accepting  fees,  serve  all  alike  in 
view  of  the  generous  wages  paid  and  the  voluntary 
subscription  which  at  holiday  times  is  distributed 
among  them.  The  whole  management  is  so  arranged 
that  all  runs  as  if  by  clock-work.  Cleaning,  sweep- 
ing, etc.,  is  done  out  of  sight  of  members.  All  appli- 
ances are  first-class  and  of  the  best  description. 
Nothing  is  ever  out  of  repair,  there  is  no  dust  or 
dirt  anywhere,  and  some  one  is  always  within 
call. 

Letters  are  stamped  as  received  to  the  exact 
minute  by  an  automatic  clock.  While  life  strife  is 
rigorously  excluded,  it  invisibly  pulsates  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  club.  There  are  telephone  connections, 
telegraph -reporters  for  slocks,  carriages  within  call 
furnished  at  moderate  charges  and  free  from  sus- 
picion of  extortion,  and  barber  attentions  which  are 
confined  to  members  of  the  "household."  There 
are  dining-rooms  where  the  most  perfect  service  is 
furnished  at  moderate  rates,  and  private  rooms 
where  one  may  give  entertainments  of  such  character 
as  he  may  choose  to  pay  for.  There  is  a  library, 
with  hundreds  of  volumes,  such  as  one  might  select 
for  private  use,  and  a  reading-room  where  all  the 
papers,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  in  all 
languages,  may  be  found,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  stationery.  In  payment  of  any  extra  debts  in- 
curred, one  simply  signs  a  check  when  he  is  furnished 
with  vouchers  for  all  he  has  ordered.  Everything  is 
looked  after.  Then  there  is  special  entertainment 
from  time  to  time.  Good  breeding,  correct  behavior, 
and  strict  courtesy  are  the  club  atmosphere.  No 
matter  how  extended  the  membership  limit  may  be, 
there  is  no  interference,  as  each  uses  the  privilege 
onlv  occasionally.  Some  use  it  only  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  their  families  are  out  of  town, 
some  drop  in  but  to  get  a  glance  at  the  papers,  some 
visit  but  seldom,  while  others  make  the  house  their 
regular  head- quarters.  There  is  always  a  view  from 
the  windows  and  some  one  interesting  with  whom  to 
converse.  The  club  furnishes  a  good  place  to  make 
business  or  social  appointments.  While  all  messages 
are  promptly  and  safely  cared  for,  addresses  are 
guarded  from  intruders,  and  once  one  passes  through 
the  doors,  he  is  absolutely  safe  from  interruptions. 
In  most  clubs  the  billiard-table,  card-table,  bowling- 
alley,  pool,  and  chess-rooms  add  to,  without  taking 
anything  from,  the  desirability  of  the  place. 

A  century  ago,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  toler- 
able nucleus  of  amateur  novelists.  In  the  Times  of 
April  18,  1796,  there  occurs  the  following  statement : 
"  Four  thousand  and  seventy-three  novels  are  now  in 
the  press  from  the  pens  of  young  ladies  of  fashion. 

At  Mrs.  D 's  school,  all  the  young  ladies  in  the 

fourth  class  write  novels,  and  those  parents  who  are 
rich  are  at  the   expense  of  printing  them.     Lady 

L.  G and  Lady  C.  E are  busily  employed 

upon  two  rival  novels,  which  are  the  favorite  work  of 
young  ladies  at  present,  and  the  lawful  success- 
ors of  bell-ropes,  coronet  cushions,  and  painted 
flower-pots."  This  may  have  been  the  Times's 
"fun";  but  how  very  funny  it  would  read 
if  it  had  statements  of  that  description  now ! 
At  the  same  time,  enormously  high  feathers  were 
worn.  "The  ladies  now  wear  feathers  exactly  of 
their  own  length,  so  that  a  woman  of  fashion  is  twice 
as  long  on  her  feet  as  in  her  bed.  .  .  .  A  young  lady, 
only  ten  feet  high,  was  overset  in  the  late  gale  in 
Portland  Place";  and  "at  all  elegant  assemblies 
there  is  a  room  set  apart  to  put  their  feathers  on,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  wear  them  in  any  carriage  with  a 
top  to  it.  The  lustres  are  also  removed  upon  this 
account,  and  the  doors  carried  up  to  the  ceiling.  A 
well-dressed  lady  who  nods  with  dexterity  can  give  a 
friend  a  little  tap  upon  the  shoulders  across  the  room, 
without  incommoding  the  dancers."  (Times,  De- 
cember 29,  1795.) 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  ladies*  journals  treats  her 
readers  to  a  little  bit  of  persiflage  at  the  expense  of 
man.  She  pretends  that  man  is  yearning  to  be  in- 
structed in  domestic  mysteries,  and  professes  to  sug- 
gest that  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  mas- 
tering them.  "  Let  us,"  she  says,  "  no  longer  ex- 
clude our  brothers  from  our  linen  cupboards,  our 
coal  cellars,  and  our  larders.  In  refusing  them  ad- 
mission, we  are  not  only  treating  them  as  inferior  be- 
ings, but  we  may  be  quenching  great  possibilities 
in  their  natures."  This  is  all  very  fine,  of  course, 
but  the  woman  (if  it  be  a  woman)  wLo  thus  pokes 
fun  at  man  is,  no  doubt,  well  aware  that  she  dares 
not  carry  out  her  threat.  In  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  probably  knows  perfectly  that,  if  man  under- 
took to  preside  over  the  domesticities,  he  would 
do  so  to  perfection,  beating  woman  at  her  own 
game.  Are  not  men  cooks  more  accomplished 
than  women  cooks  ?  Can  not  men  wield  the 
needle  with  as  much  dexterity  as  women  ?  Are 
not  men  the  best  possible  managers  of  hotels 
and  like  establishments  ?  For  that  matter,  are  not 
journals  for  women  mostly  edited  by  men?  Surely 
the  fair  sex  does  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  control  of  a  household  that  could 
not  be  very  readily  mastered  by  male  creatures. 
Women  must  not  assume,  because  their  husbands 
and  brothers  leave  home  management  to  them,  that 
those  husbands  and  brothers  could  not  do  the  work 
perfectly  well  if  they  chose.      It  is  high  time  for 


feminine  conceit  in  this  respect  to  be  taken  down  a 
peg  or  two.  Women  must  not  be  deluded  by  the 
affected  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  men.  Men  give 
out  that  they  can  not  look  after  the  house,  but  that  is 
only  their  slyness.  They  could  look  after  it  well 
enough,  if  they  tried.    Only  they  do  not  want  to  try. 

Somehow  (writes  James  Payn)  one  does  not  like 
the  new  discovery  of  the  production  of  dimples  by 
electricity.  A  dimple  is  a  permanency,  and  to  plant 
one  where  it  does  not  naturally  exist  is  an  act  of 
duplicity.  The  mere  dimpling  of  the  features  pro- 
duced by  a  laughable  idea,  or  by  tickling,  is  another 
matter.  I  refer  to  those  lovely  little  depressions  in 
the  cheek  and  chin^  in  which  young  persons  are 
fabled  "to  bury  their  loves."  That  science  should 
have  so  much  as  a  litUe  finger  in  the  formation  of 
these  things  is  an  outrage  on  romance  ;  it  is  as 
though  a  manufactory  should  be  started  for  the  turn- 
ing out  of  "fairy  rings."  The  imitation  is  said  to 
be  so  admirable  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  it 
as  such  ;  but  it  requires  a  constant  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, capable  of  giving  almost  as  great  a  shock  as 
the  discovery  of  the  deception  itself  ;  for  this  reason, 
the  dimplee,  if  I  may  so  call  her,  has  to  be  specially 
protected,  and  when  in  the  open  air,  at  all  events, 
may  be  recognized  by  her  wearing,  like  cricketers 
(though,  of  course,  of  a  much  more  delicate  make), 
india-rubber  gloves.     This  is  worth  knowing. 


According  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  Austrian  courts 
of  law,  concealment  of  age  on  the  part  of  a  bride  is 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  marriage.  An  Austrian 
baron  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  annulment  of 
his  union  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  having  pre- 
tended, at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  that  she  was 
fifteen  years  younger  than  her  real  age.  It  is  the 
first  time  on  record  that  a  marriage  has  been  dis- 
solved on  such  grounds  as  these,  and  were  this  inter* 
pretation  of  the  law  regarding  "  fraud  in  marriage" 
to  be  accepted  in  other  civilized  countries,  a  very 
serious  state  of  affairs  would  assuredly  result  there- 
from. Hitherto,  concealment  of  age  by  women  has 
always  been  considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
fensible and  customary,  and  no  one  has  ever  dreamed 
of  regarding  these  departures  from  the  strict  truth  in 
the  light  of  a  legal  fraud.  It  is,  however,  well  in  any 
case  to  remember  the  old  adage,  according  to  which 
a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks,  and  if  she  be  passie 
in  appearance,  it  is  useless  for  her  to  claim  a  ficti- 
tiously youthful  age. 

The  English  courts  decided  that  an  engagement- 
ring  once  given  was  not  recoverable,  although  the 
promise  be  unfulfilled.  A  similar  instance  has  been 
passed  upon  in  this  country,  and  decided  otherwise. 
This  was  in  Vermont.  A  young  man  sued  to  recover 
his  engagement-ring  from  a  young  woman  who  re- 
fused to  fulfill  its  implications.  The  suit  was  carried 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  where  the  judge 
decided  that  the  engagement-ring  was  conditional. 
If  the  young  woman  refused  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions, she  must  return  the  ring.  As  happens,  the 
penalty  of  defying  the  court  is  not  stated.  The 
young  woman  presumably  returned  the  ring  on  de- 
mand. 


It  was  in  Australia  that  the  practice  of  having  sur- 
pliced  choirs  of  girls  was  introduced.  The  Oxford 
cap  or  mortar-board  is  part  of  the  costume,  and  the 
effect  on  the  heart  of  susceptible  man  is  said  to  be 
something  delirious.  So  the  Australian  maids  drew 
the  men  right  up  to  the  'altar,  and  orthodoxy  was 
strengthened  in  the  land.  Fired  by  this  example, 
some  maidens  of  Jersey  set  up  their  surpliced  choir, 
but,  lo  !  their  bishop  is  down  on  them  and  squelches 
the  movement. 


Horsford's    Acid    Phosphate 

FOR  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

It  relieves  the  depression  therefrom. 


Never  write  a  letter.  Fifteen  hundred  years  B.C., 
an  Egyptian  king  sent  to  the  King  of  Babylon  for 
another  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  details  of  a  domestic  scandal.  The 
letter  was  written  on  a  tablet  and  the  British 
Museum  has  it. 


^PRICE'S 

/56am  Baking 

MOST   PERFECT   MADE. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,Dr.Price'sCream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


Dr.  Price's 

Contains 

No  Ammonia, 

No  Alum, 

Or  any  other 

Adulterant. 


The  only  Pure 
Cream,  of  Tartar 
Baking  Powder. 
Its  Purity 

Has  never  been 
Questioned. 


40  Years  the  Sta 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IN  ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  PUT  OURSELVES  RIGHT 
with  the  public,  and  eradicate  a  prevailing  but  erroneous  im- 
pression, we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
January,  1893,  we  expect  to  place  on  the  market  the  water  of  the 
famous  California  Geysers,  under  the  name  of  GEYSER  TABLE 
WATER.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  some  who  have  been 
deluding  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  been  drinking  water  from  the  Geyser  Springs  hitherto.  We 
beo-  now  to  assure  them  that  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  The  water 
of  the  California  Geysers  has  NEVER  YET  been  bottled,  however 
much  people  have  been  misled  by  advertisements  of  waters,  if  not 
affirming,  certainly  implying,  that  they  come  from  the  Geyser 
Springs?  We  desire  it  to  be  generally  known  that  we  have  secured 
THE&SOLE  RIGHT  to  prepare  this  water.  We  are  now  busily 
engaged  putting  up  extensive  bottling  machinery  AT  THE  GEY- 
SERS, and  we  are  hopeful  that,  with  the  new  year,  the  newest  and 
best  water  ever  prepared  will  be  available  to  all.  This  will  be 
THE  ONLY  naturally  boiled  water  on  the  market. 

We  offer  $5,000  reward  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  proof  that 
we  are  not  the  FIRST  and  ONLY  bottlers  of  the  water  from  the 
California  Geysers. 

GEYSER   WATER    COMPANY 

C.  L.  DINGLEY,  Jr.,  Manager, 
29   Steuart  Street,  San    Francisco. 


N.   B. — These  are  fac-similes  of  the  labels  which  will  appear 
on  each  bottle  : 


C«LI  FORHIA.UB.lt 


HEY5ER  WATER  t» 


1/IYTHI5  BOTTLE  ON  ITS  5WEIIJ/!CP0LPLRCt. 

this  water  issues  from  nit  tm>m  /nnrtmiRmuRt 

OEZtf/lNOl'j  WE ONLY  WATER OH atlHWMT Tll/V'S 

miled/h  nature's  LWORRTORy 
'ANATW/IL  MINCfML  WAfrR.  CAI5P/IND  SP/imttMtr 
•^m'i^Kmm^mmi^^'  /is  rt  table  water,  uns  no  eou/il, 

o.e«n.J-J*Je*  f*fi  r*y  \^  ENDORSED  By  THE  LEADING  PHys  /C/ANS 


If  INCORPORATED  ,.     I 

JHtWyORK        CHICAGO 
SHHFRANCI5CD 


INTAGLIOS. 

Dissipation. 
A  million  little  diamonds 

Were  twinkling  on  the  trees, 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 
"  A  jewel,  if  you  please  !" 
But  while  they  held  their  hands  outstretched 

To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 
A  million  little  sunbeams  came 

And  stole  them  all  away. 


The  Hadji's  Rest. 
The  Hadji  said  :  "  If  o'er  my  tomb 
Should  grasses  wave  and  roseb  bloom, 
And  if  with  tears  the  spot  should  be 
Sometimes  bedewed  for  love  of  me, 
My  rest  would  be  a  blissful  rest, 
And  1  would  count  the  Hadji  blest. 
No  roses  deck  the  Hadji's  grave- 
He  sleeps  beside  a  foreign  wav&y- 
And  never  woman's  eye  grows  dim 
In  that  strange  land  at  thought  of  him  ; 
And  yet,  no  doubt,  the  Hadji's  rest 
Is  quite  as  sweet  as  if  his  breast 
Were  by  a  million  roses  pressed. 
And  woman  made  his  grave  her  quest. 

—AT.  L.  Spencer. 

Vino  Santo. 
Once  1  read  a  strange,  sweet  story 

Of  a  sacred  ruby  wine, 
Made  by  peasants  on  Lake  Garda 
Brewed  beneath  the  Cross's  sign. 
Vino  Santo,  called  for  ever, 

Sealed  with  seal  of  things  divine — 
Vino  Santo,  Holy  Wine  ! 

On  the  first  day  of  October, 

Only  in  the  shining  sun, 
Only  in  the  dew  of  morning, 

Clusters  lifted  one  by  one : 
Thus  begins  the  solemn  vintage. 

Vintage  with  the  Cross  for  sign — 
Vino  Santo,  Holy  Wine  ! 

Pales  the  autumn,  falls  the  winter, 
Lie  the  grapes  untouched  and  still. 

No  man  hastes  and  no  man  hinders 
While  their  subtle  juices  fill, 

Till  the  sacred  day  of  Christmas- 
Then  is  brewed  the  Holy  Wine. 

Past  the  winter,  past  the  spring-time, 

Into  summer  far  and  late, 
For  the  joy  of  Vino  Santo 

They  who  long  must  long  and  wait; 
Only  glowing  heat  can  ripen, 

Glowing  heat  and  Cross's  sign. 
Vino  Santo,  Holy  Wine! 

Dear  to-day  the  strange  sweet  story — 
Sudden  twineth  mine  and  thine, 

Thine  and  mine  and  all  true  lovers. 
Sealed  by  seal,  and  signed  by  sign. 

Silence,  patience  from  Love's  Vintage, 
Drink  at  last  in  joy  divine — 
Vino  Santo,  Holy  Wine ! 


Palatine  Hill. 

A  wolf-like  stream  without  a  sound 

Steals  by,  and  hides  beneath  the  shore, 
Its  awful  secrets  evermore 

Within  its  sullen  bosom  bound. 

And  this  was  Rome,  that  shrieked  for  room 
To  stretch  her  limbs  !     A  hill  of  caves 
For  half-wild  beasts  and  hairy  slaves  ; 

And  gypsies  tent  within  her  tomb  ! 

Two  lone  palms  on  the  Palatine, 
Two  rows  of  cypress,  black  and  tall, 
With  white  roots  set  in  Caesar's  Hall — 

A  garden,  convent,  and  sweet  shrine. 

Tall  cedars  on  a  broken  wall, 

That  look  away  toward  Lebanon, 
And  seem  to  mourn  for  grandeur  gone ; 

A  wolf,  an  owl— and  that  is  all. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

If  It  Could  Be. 
If  I  could  hold  your  hands  to-night, 

Just  for  a  little  while,  and  know 
That  only  I,  of  all  the  world, 
Possessed  them  so. 

A  slender  shape  in  that  old  chair, 

If  I  could  see  you  here  to-night, 

Between  me  and  the  twilight  pale — 

So  light  and  frail. 

Your  cold  white  dress  its  folding  lost 

In  one  broad  sweep  of  shadow  gray  ; 
Your  weary  head  just  drooped  aside, 
The  sweet  old  way, 

Bowed  like  a  flower-cup  dashed  with  rain, 

The  darkness  crossing  half  your  face, 
And  just  the  glimmer  of  a  smile 
For  one  to  trace. 

If  I  could  see  your  eyes  that  reach 

Far  out  into  the  furthest  sky. 
Where,  past  the  trail  of  dying  suns, 
The  old  years  lie  ; 

Or  touch  your  silent  Hps  to-night, 

And  steal  the  sadness  from  their  smile, 
And  find  the  last  kiss  they  have  kept 
This  weary  while ! 

If  it  could  be— oh,  all  in  vain 

The  restless  trouble  of  my  soul 
Sets,  as  the  great  tide  to  the  moon. 
Toward  your  control  ! 

In  vain  the  longing  of  the  lips. 

The  eye's  desire,  and  the  pain  ; 
The  hunger  of  the  heart.     O  love, 
Is  it  in  vain  ? 


In  the  Street. 
Upon  iny  road  I  nightly  used  to  meet 
This  painted  harlot  flaunting  down  the  street 
Offering  herself,  a  ware,  to  whom  would  buy. 

There  was  a  deep  and  sheltered  doorway  nigh. 
Where,  shivering  and  weeping  from  the  cold, 
Crouched  a  young  girl  who  penny  nosegays  sold. 
And  the  soiled  woman  I  saw  hover  round 
Until  the  little  one  was  sleeping  sound  ; 
Then  only  gave  she  alms,  with  tear-drops  hot — 

Thou  wilt  forgive  her,  Father  ;  wilt  Thou  not? 

— Francois  CoppSc, 

In  cases  of  severe  and  sudden  colds,  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  if  used  according  to  directions,  is  a  sure 
cure.    Ask  for  Ayer's  Almanac. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


— Al.L  LIVE  DRUGGISTS  SELL  STEEDMAN'S  SOOTH- 

ing  Powders.     Fifty  cents  a  packet. 


For  Bronchial,  A»f  hruiit  ic,  and  Pulmonary 
Complaints,  "Brawn's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  re- 
markable  curative  properties.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  January  Si.  Nicholas  will  -:ontain  the  open- 
ing paper  in  a  series  that  magazine  is  to  print  on 
leading  American  cities,  illustrated.  In  this  article, 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  describes  Boston.  For 
future  numbers,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  will  write  of 
Brooklyn,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  will  describe 
New  York,  and  other  famous  residents  of  the  differ- 
ent cities  will  describe  them.  "  The  Potted  Princess  " 
is  the  title  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  East  Indian  fairy 
story  which  will  appear  in  the  January  St.  Nicholas. 
with  Birch's  illustrations. 

R.  D.  Blackmore  has  almost  finished  a  new  novel, 
which  he  proposes  to  call  "The  Pearly  Cross."  It 
will  probably  be  published  in  serial  form,  commenc- 
ing in  April  or  May. 

A  Boston  publishing  house  is  about  to  issue,  by 
subscription,  a  new  edition  of  the  romances  of 
Dumas,  "  the  stories  faithfully  translated  into  En- 
glish, complete  and  unabridged,  and  scrupulously 
following  the  author's  own  text."  There  are  to  be 
near  two  hundred  and  fifty  full-page  plates,  includ- 
ing etchings,  photogravures,  and  engraved  portraits. 
The  edition  will  be  limited  to  one  thousand  numbered 
sets. 

Alfred  Austin  says  that  Tennyson  once  told  him 
that  he  found  the   idea  of  that  famous  couplet  in 
"  Locksley  Hall  "  : 
"  Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  higher. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying 
fire," 

in  a  Methodist  magazine  containing  an  account  of 
how  African  travelers  kept  off  lions  from  their  en- 
campments at  night  by  lighting  great  bonfires. 

Some  of  the  English  printers,  it  is  reported,  are 
finding  their  business  unpleasantly  affected  by  our 
Copyright  Act.  A  number  of  the  important  books 
of  the  season  have  been  printed,  or  are  being 
printed,  in  this  country,  no  type  being  set  for  them 
in  England. 

Browning  is  quoted  as  saying,  once  upon  a  time  : 
"  Tennyson's  poetry  is  parfait  amour,  and  mine  is 
broiled  bones  and  brandy." 

The  series  of  chronicles  entitled  "  Les  Femmes 
des  Tuileries,"  which  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  is 
writing  in  continuation  of  the  series  issued  here,  has 
reached  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  last  vol- 
ume is  "  Marie-Amelie  et  la  Cour  des  Tuileries." 

The  Herald's  gentle  breast  is  agitated  by  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Shall  America  have  a  poet  laureate?"  Por- 
traits of  Dr.  Holmes,  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Riley,  Mr.  Stedman,  and  Mr.  Winter  embellish  the 
four  columns  in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  of  the  paper 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  says  :  "  1  don't  think  we  want  any  poet 
laureate.  We  are  too  much  given  to  blowing,  any- 
how." Charles  Warren  Stoddard  does  not  "  see 
that  anything  is  gained  by  the  laureation  of  a  poet," 
and  Marion  Crawford  stigmatizes  the  idea  as  un- 
pleasantly imitative  of  monarchic  institutions.  Mrs. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says  :  "  The  grandest  poem  in 
literary  construction  and  richness  of  language,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  poet,  is,  to  my  thinking,  '  Herod 
and  Mariamne,'  by  Amelie  Rives." 

A  writer  in  the  Critic,  who  estimates  that  Zola's 
total  earnings  for  his  twenty  years  of  literary  toil 
amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  thinks 
this  comparatively  modest  fortune  has  not  been  easily 
earned. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  Tennysonian  vol- 
ume, "Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  will  be  sold  at 
auction  in  London  soon,  with  the  receipt  for  the 
twenty  pounds  sterling  given  at  the  time  for  the  copy- 
right. This  valuable  literary  relic,  ever  since  the 
book  was  published,  has  been  owned  at  Louth  by 
the  publishers  or  their  heirs.  It  has  been  valued  at 
several  thousand  dollars. 

Conan  Doyle's  forthcoming  novel  deals  with  the 
experiences  of  some  French  refugees  in  America, 
and  will  be  called  "  The  Refugees." 

Miss  Katharine  Tynan  says  of  William  Morris,  the 
poet,  that  he  nevei  clothes  his  burly  limbs  in  any- 
thing but  blue  serge,  in  which  he  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  bluff  sea-captain.  If  he  be  asked  to 
dinner,  the  first  thing  he  stipulates  is  for  his  serge 
garments  and  no  swallow-tail, 

J.  W.  Cross,  who  will  probably  be  better  remem- 
bered as  the  husband  of  George  Eliot,  is  about  to 
bring  out  a  volume  of  essays  to  be  entitled  "  Inn  , 
pressions  of  Dante  and  the  New  World." 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  "  Liber  Scrip-  ; 
torum,"  the  forthcoming  "  first  book  of  the  Authors'* 
Club,"  are   Messrs.  Stedman,  Warner,  and  Stock- 
ton, Gilder,    Roosevelt,  and  Noah    BrrJoks,   Mabie, 
Lathrop,  and   Conway,   President  Gilman,  Colonely 
John  Hay,   Andrew   Carnegie,  and  Dr.  Egglcston, 
Professor  Hardy,  Professor  Boyesen,  Mark  Twain, 
and  Bill  Nye. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe's  honorarium  for  her  World's, v 
Fair  Dedicatory  Ode  was  one  thousand  dollars — the 
same  sum   that  the    English   Government  has  ju 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Watson,  the  youngest  t 
pirant  for  the  laureateship. 

One  or  two  entirely  new  stories  will  be  included  i 
the  volume  which   Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  will 
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publish.  It  will  probably  contain,  also,  his  forth- 
coming magazine  story  called  :  "  The  Legs  of  Sister 
Ursula."  Mr.  Kipling  has  lately  acquired  the  copy- 
right in  his  early  contributions  to  "The  Allahabad 
Pioneer."  Some  of  them  are  travel  sketches,  and 
these  he  intends  to  bring  out  in  a  volume  with  ac- 
counts of  his  late  wanderings. 

The  indefatigable  Dr.  Smiles,  who  is  just  entering 
his  eighty-first  year,  is  preparing  another  contribution 
to  industrial  history  and  biography,  the  story  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  father  of 
modern  English  pottery. 

Hall  Caine,  the  novelist,  who  writes  so  graphically 
of  Manx  peasants,  lives  almost  as  simple  a  life  as 
that  of  the  characters  he  portrays.  At  his  picturesque 
home  in  the  mountains,  Mrs.  Caine  does  her  own 
milking,  churning,  and  cheese-making,  and  attends 
to  the  other  duties  of  a  country  homestead,  while  the 
novelist  himself  affects  the  peasant's  dress.  He  is  a 
man  of  delicate  physique,  with  a  head  and  face  that 
show  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare. 

Carlyle  once  begged  Tennyson  to  translate 
Sophocles.  "  He's  a  wonderful  man  for  dove-tailing 
words  together."  he  said,  afterward,  in  speaking  re- 
gretfully of    this    entreaty;    "but   Alfred   wouldn't 

bite." 

-•» 

New    Publications. 
"The  Girls  and  1,"  Mrs.  Molesworth's  new  story 
for  children,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"In  Camp  with  a  Tin  Soldier,"  a  fanciful  and 
amusing  fairy  story  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  is  pub- 
lished by  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  The  '  K.'  Cipher,"  a  war  story  by  J.  G.  Bethune, 
has  been  published  in  the  Idle  Moments  Series 
issued  bv  the  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  A  Splendid  Cousin,"  a  novelette  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Dean,  has  been  published  in  the  Unknown 
Library  issued  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  at  the  Popular 
Book  Store. 

"The  Royal  Road  to  Beauty,  Health,  and  a 
Higher  Development,"  by  Carrica  le  Favre,  a 
pamphlet  advocating  vegetarianism,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Fallow  Field  "  is  the  title  of  an  oblong 
quarto  in  which  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr's  poem  of  that 
name  is  illustrated  in  reproduction  of  charcoal  de- 
signs by  Zulma  de  Lacy  Steele.  Published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  S3-00  '>  f°r  sa'e  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
M.  Louise  Putnam,  is  a  new  telling  of  the  martyred 
President's  life,  simply  and  with  emphasis  of  such 
passages  as  best  fit  it  for  youthful  readers.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price. 
Si  .25  ;  for  sale  at  the  Popular  Book  Store. 

"A  Young  Knight  Errant;  or,  Cruising  in  the 
Wert  Indies"  and  "  Fighting  for  the  Right."  are  the 
two  latest  volumes  in  "Oliver  Optic's "  popular  series 
of  stories  for  boys,  "  All  Over  the  World  "  and  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray."  Published  by  Lee  S:  Shepard, 
Boston;  price:  $1.25  and  $1.50,  respectively;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Ingersoll  Lockwood's  new  Baron  Trump  story  is 
"  Baron  Trump's  Marvelous  Underground  Journey," 
in  which  his  amusing  hero  visits  very  strange  coun- 
tries, sees  many  curious  people,  and  meets  with  ad- 
ventures which  pale  that  of  his  predecessor,  Baron 
Maunchausen.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  $2.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  has  again 
delved  among  musty  tomes  and  brought  forth  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  book  for  young  readers. 
It  is  "Stories  from  the  Greek  Comedians,"  and 
contains  tales  taken  from  Aristophanes,  Philemon, 
Dilphius,  Menander,  and  Apollodorus.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co,  New  York;  price,  $r.oo;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Uncle  Remus  and  his 
Friends,"  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  gathered  the  old 
plantation  tales  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  that 
Uncle  Remus  told  the  little  boy ,  the  songs  and  ballads 
that  the  old  darkey  sang,  and  other  sketches  of  negro 
character.  The  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  text.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  has  written  a  series  of 
articles,  descriptive  and  historical,  on  cenain  features 
of  London,  and  these,  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
have  been  gathered  into  a  volume,  entitled  ' '  Charing 
Cross  to  St.  Paul's."  The  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Charing  Cross,  the  Strand,  the  law  courts.  Fleet 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  Paul's.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale 
by  William  Doxey. 

"The  Story  of  Mary  Washington,"  by  Marion 
Harland,  is  a  biography  of  Washington's  mother, 
reconstructed  from  the  scraps  of  information  regard- 
ing her  life  that  have  come  down  to  us.     At  first 


these  are  very  meagre,  and  the  author  has  to  draw  a 
rather  fanciful  picture,  which  is  nevertheless  a  pretty 
one,  and  later  the  biography  becomes  one  of  his- 
torical value.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  With  Trumpet  and  Drum  "  is  the  title  of  Eugene 
Field's  latest  book  of  poems.  It  contains  fifty  exam- 
ples of  child  verse,  including  "  Wynken,  Blynken, 
and  Nod,"  "The  Hawthorne  Children,"  "Lizzie 
and  the  Baby,"  and  other  little  poems  that  have 
been  widely  copied.  They  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Field's  two  earlier  books  and  his  recent  contributions 
to  the  press.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robert- 
son. 

"In  Arctic  Seas;  or,  The  Voyage  of  the  Kite," 
by  Robert  N.  Keely,  Jr.,  and  G.  G.  Davis,  contains 
a  narrative  of  the  Peary  expedition  sent  in  1891  to 
convey  Lieutenant  Peary  to  the  north-west  shore  of 
Greenland,  and  a  transcript  of  the  log  of  the  Kite 
during  her  second  expedition  in  the  present  year. 
The  narrative  is  supplemented  with  a  number  of 
illustrations,  including  photographs,  sketches,  plans, 
and  maps.  Published  by  Rufus  C.  Hartranft,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $3.50. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  Dryburgh  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  is  "  Waverley,"  which  has  just 
been  issued.  This  new  edition  is  made  from  the 
author's  last  revised  edition,  with  Dr.  Laing's  notes 
and  a  carefully  prepared  glossary  of  obscure  words 
and  phrases.  The  volumes  are  large  crown  octavo, 
well  printed  and  bound,  and  each  containing  about 
ten  illustrations  by  a  well-known  artist.  The  edition 
will  be  complete  in  twenty-five  volumes,  which  are  to 
be  issued  monthly.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price, $1.25;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  Studies  in  Music  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  contain- 
ing three  essays  by  W.  H.  Hadow,  M.  A.  (Oxford), 
on  "  Berlioz  and  the  French  Romantic  Movement," 
"Schumann  and  the  Romantic  Movement  in  Ger- 
many," and  "  Wagner  and  the  Reform  of  the 
Opera,"  with  an  introductory  essay  on  music  and 
musical  criticism.  The  essays  show  appreciation 
and  study,  but  they  are  addressed  to  English  readers 
— who,  musically  speaking,  have  been  nodding  for  a 
century  —  and  so  contain  nothing  that  is  nsw  to 
American  musicians.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.25  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

There  are  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  royal 
quarto  pages  in  the  bound  volume  of  Harper's  Young 
People  for  1892.  The  serial  stories  are  from  the  pens 
of  such  popular  story-tellers  as  Kirk  Munroe,  John 
Russell  Coryell,  Howard  Pyle,  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  W. 
J.  Henderson,  and  Mary  A.  Winston,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  short  tales  by  equally  entertaining 
writers,  with  descriptive  articles  on  practical  and 
scientific  matters  by  well-known  specialists.  The 
illustrations  are  quite  as  good  as  those  in  grown  peo- 
ple's magazines.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $3-5°  '•  f°r  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Plato's  Atlantis  is  the  scene  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  M. 
Toland's  new  poem,  "  Atlina,  Queen  of  the  Floating 
Isle."  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  many  pleasing  fancies,  of  which  the 
author  makes  the  most.  As  usual  with  Mrs. 
Toland's  poems,  the  publishers  have  given  it  a  very 
beautiful  setting.  The  binding  is  tasteful,  the  type 
and  paper  all  that  one  could  wish,  and  the  illustra- 
tions and  head  and  tail-pieces  the  products  of  lead- 
ing artists.  The  full-page  drawings  are  by  H.  R. 
Bloomer,  J.Alden  Weir,  F.  S.  Church,  Frederick 
Dielman,  Francis  C.  Jones,  F.  V.  du  Mond,  and 
others,  and  the  decorative  designs  scattered  through- 
out the  text  are  by  A.  F.  Jaccati.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price  : 
cloth,  $2.50;  full  silk,  $3.50;  morocco,  £4.00;  for 
sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann. 

"  The  Praise  of  Paris  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in 
which  are  gathered  eleven  essays,  by  Theodore 
Child,  on  the  distinctive  features  of  the  French  cap- 
ital. The  first,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume, 
tells  of  Paris  as  she  has  been  in  the  past  and  as  the 
writers  of  the  ages  have  described  her  ;  and  the  re- 
maining ten  papers  are  "  The  Banks  of  the  Seine," 
"Society  in  Paris,"  "The  Life  of  Paris,"  "The 
Parisienne,"  "  Le  Grand  Couturier,"  "The  Boule- 
vard," "  The  Duelists,"  "Proletarian  Paris,"  "  The 
ComtSdie-Francaise,"  and  "  The  Institute  of  F ranee." 
Mr.  Child  was  a  bright,  cultivated  citizen  of  the 
world,  who  had  made  his  home  in  Paris  for  many 
years  past,  and  he  knew  the  city  and  her  inhabitants 
intimately  ;  his  descriptions  and  comments  make  this 
one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season,  and 
the  illustrations  are  many  and  good.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  price,  $2.50;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Two  of  the  most  beautiful  books  among  this  year's 
output  of  holiday  volumes  are  the  new  illustrated 
editions  of  George  William  Curtis's  "  Prue  and  I  " 
and  Henry  James's  "Daisy  Miller"  and  "  An  In- 
ternational Episode,"  the  two  latter  making  a  single 
volume.  Mr.  Curtis's  story — which  is  no  story,  but  a 
series  of  charming  essays  on  such  matters  as  came 
within  the  mental  range  of  a  New  York  book- 
keeper and  his  gentle  wife  nearly  forty  years  ago — 
and  Mr.  James's  two  tales  of  the  fair  American  in 
Paris,  in  London,  and  on  her  native  heath  are  loo 


well  known  to  need  further  praise.  "  Prue  and  I  " 
is  illustrated  by  Albert  Edward  Sterner  and  the 
other  book  by  Harry  W.  McVickar,  with  full-page 
drawings  here  and  there  and  appropriate  vignettes 
and  thumb-nail  sketches  scattered  lavishly  through- 
out the  pages.  The  paper  is  heavy  and  finely 
calendered,  gilt-lopped,  and  with  uncut  edges,  and 
the  binding  is  novel  and  pretty.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $3-50  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Four  handy  little  books  that  should  enjoy  a  wide 
popularity  are  the  four  volumes  of  "  Tales  from  the 
Dramatists,"  by  Charles  Morris.  They  rehearse  the 
plots  of  the  famous  plays  of  English  literature,  as 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  book  did  those  of  Shake- 
speare. In  the  first  volume  are  seven  stories,  the 
dramatists  including  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Otway,  Susanna  CentHvre,  Far- 
quhar,  and  Hannah  Cowley  ;  in  the  second  are 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "  The  Road  to  Ruin," 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  "  The  Rivals."  and  three 
other  plays;  in  the  third  are  "The  Heir  at  Law," 
"The  Honeymoon,"  "Ion,"  and  four  others;  and 
in  the  fourth  are  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "Riche- 
lieu," "Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  "  London  Assur- 
ance," "  Ruy  Bias,"  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and 
"  Cynopia,"  by  Martin  Hayden.  Each  volume  con- 
tains several  portraits,  and  each  story  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  notice  of  the  dramatist.  From  that  of  Hay- 
den we  learn  that  "  Cynopia"  was  written  by  him  in 
collaboration  with  the  author  of  these  books— which 
accounts  for  its  presence.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $4  00  ;  for 
sale  by  Joseph  A  Hofmann. 


Dorflinger's  American  Cut  Glass 
Is  shown  in  every  requisite  for  the  table.     Beautiful 
pieces  for  Wedding  and   Holiday  Gifts.      Genuine 
pieces  have  trade-mark  label. 
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SAN  FRANC'SCO. 


Have  you  seen. 

that  unique  little  book 

The* Original  *  Papers 


■  T    OHIITIR     ■HiLIY     PCflNALDf 

The  book  refers  to  the  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Frank  E.  White  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Wheeler,  both 
of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  their  letters,  repro- 
duced in  their  own  handwriting',  together  with  var- 
ious other  scraps,  newspaper  extracts,  cablegrams, 
etc.,  presented  In  facsimile,  forming  a  thread  from 
which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  con- 
cernlngthe  rupture,  and  how  it  was  finally  so  happily 
healed.  The  frontispiece  Is  a  charming  photograph 
of  the  young  lady,  In  colors,  from  the  original  neg- 
ative. 

A  handsome  and  novel  binding,  in  gold  and  bras*. 
Price  $2.    Sold  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    For  sale  by 

The  H.  S.  Crocker  Co., 

216,   SIT,  219   BUSH  STREET. 


"Shepp's  Photographs  of  the  World"; 

the  greatest  book  on  earth;  costing  $100,000;  retail  at  S^.25, 
PUamm'a  cash  or  installments;  mammoth  illus- 
\  n  p  n  [I  Q  trated  circulars  and  terms  free ;  daily 
wllwpp  \J  output  over  1500  volumes.  Agents  wild 
with  success.  Mr.  Thos,  L.  Martin,  Centreville,  Texas, 
cleared  $711  innL.w  **■,«  ^U«Wooster'  °-5a3 

rs.^PnotographSLr  rsss 

RD  Madison,  Lyons,  N.  \  .,  Sioi  in  7  hours  ;  a  bonanza  ; 


magnificent  outfit  only  Si. 00.  Books 
on  credit.     Freight  paid.     Address  ( 
Globe  Bible  Publishing  Co.' 


Freight  paid.     Address  flf  tho  U/QTlfj 
ble  Publishing  Co. ul  lllc   MUIIU 

723  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


EVERY    MAN    OR    WOMAN    WHO 

IS    INTERESTED    IN 


Children 


WILL    BE    INTERESTED    IN 


St.  NICHOLAS, 

The  Century  Co.'s  magazine  for  young  folks.  St.  Nicholas 
contains  every  month  the  best  collection  of  stories  for  boys 
and  girls  that  it  is  possible  to  make  —  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
and  pictures  on  almost  every  page.  If  you  want  a  good 
magazine  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  read,  buy  the  Christmas  number; 
for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.     It  costs  a  quarter. 

"Place  St.  Nicholas  in  your  household,"  says  the  School  Journal 
"and  you  need  have  no  fear  for  the  lessons  taught  your  children." 
Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single  numbers,  25  cents.  Subscribe 
through  your  bookseller  or  newsdealer,  or  remit  direct  to  the  publishers 
by  check,  draft,  money-  or  express-order,  or  in  registered  letter. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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819    MARKET    STREET, 
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CALIFORNIA 

Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Sts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID,  $1,000,000 

J.  D.  FKY.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 

President*  Yice-Prettld<-nt. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Secretary. 


This  company  u  authorized  by  law  to  act  at  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee, 
undVr  the  supervUion  and  direction  of  the  courts.  Exe- 
cute* trust*  lor  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  sepa- 
rate property,  and  acts  as  agent  for  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property. 

Receives  deposit*  subject  to  check  and  allows  in- 
tlir  r.itc  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily 
balances.  Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  iu  savings  department  from  $1.00 
upwards,  and  allows  the  usual  rales  of  interest  thereon. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from 
$5.0"  per  annum  upwards,  according  to  size.  Valuables 
":'U  may  be  stored  at  tow  rates. 

drawn   and   taken    care   of 
Without  Charge. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  second  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  affairs  the  club  has  ever 
given.  It  was  one  of  the  few  opportunities  the  lady 
members  have  had  of  asserting  and  maintaining  their 
rights  and  they  did  so  perfectly.  It  was  a  leap  year 
german  in  which  the  ladies  were  required  to  appear 
in  fancy  dress,  with  powdered  coiffures,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  obliged  to  wear  knee-breeches.  There 
were  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  large  ball-room  has  seldom  appeared  so  at- 
tractive, as  the  color  effects  were  both  pleasing  and 
exceedingly  artistic.  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
long  banners  of  red,  white,  and  blue  cloth  were 
hung  gracefully,  forming  a  dome-shaped  canopy, 
under  which  swung  a  dozen  large,  inverted  Japanese 
parasols  of  bright  colors,  forming  a  circle  around  a 
glistening  ring  of  silvered  globes.  The  balcony  rail 
was  draped  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  festooned 
with  evergreens,  while  at  intervals  over  the  rail  long 
bamboo  poles  were  hung,  each  sustaining  a  Japanese 
lantern  at  its  end.  All  around  the  hall,  pendant 
from  the  ceiling  beams,  were  wide  pennants  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  alternating,  striped  with  bars  of 
gold,  the  ends  of  which  were  caught  at  the  wall 
lights  among  clusters  of  fern  sprays.  The  wall 
down-stairs  was  festooned  with  evergreens,  with 
here  and  there  a  handsome  vase  filled  with  spread- 
ing  ferns.  The  stage  was  massed  with  beautiful 
flowering  plants  and  the  proscenium  arch  was 
draped  in  pink,  blue,  and  gold.  The  effect,  natur- 
ally, was  heightened  considerably  when  the  gay 
colors  of  the  fancy  dresses  were  added.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  canvas,  and  the  Hungarian  Or- 
chestra was  stationed  in  the  gallery. 

The  cotillion  commenced  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
and  Miss  Hager  was  the  leader.  She  appeared  very 
handsome  in  an  elegant  gown  of  the  Louis  Quinze 
regime,  fashioned  from  a  portrait  of  Manon  Lescaut. 
It  was  of  delicate  pink  silk,  with  a  plain  skirt,  made 
dancing  length,  and  panniers  of  brocade  The  trim- 
ming was  of  silver  passementerie  and  broderie 
Romienne.  Her  hair  was  powdered.  Miss  Hager 
guided  the  dancers  excellently,  and  in  doing  so  had 
the  very  able  assistance  of  Miss  Sally  Maynard  and 
Miss  McNutt,  both  of  whom  were  becomingly 
gowned.  There  were  but  four  figures,  the  "Grand 
Right  and  Left,"  "  Gliding  Lines,"  "  Double  Circles," 
and  the  "  Grand  March."  There  were  calcium-light 
effects  in  the  last  two  figures.  The  dance  music  was 
delightful  and  every  one  seemed  desirous  of  respond- 
ing to  its  strains.  The  entire  row  of  seats  around 
the  hall  was  filled  with  the  participants  in  the  figures, 
and  the  rear  row  had  its  full  complement  of  non- 
dancers. 

At  midnight  the  dancing  ceased  and  every  one  ad- 
journed to  the  spacious  dining-hall  where  a  sumptu- 
ous supper  was  served  under  Ludwig's  direction,  and 
he  excelled  himself.  After  this  refreshment  danc- 
ing was  indulged  in  until  about  two  o'clock,  There 
was  not  a  feature  of  the  affair  that  was  not  enjoyable 
and  the  club,  its  manager,  Mr,  Greenway,  and  Miss 
Hager  are  to  be  congratulated.  Those  in  the  first 
set  were : 

Miss  McNutt,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Lent,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Mr. 
George  Vernon  Gray,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Houghton.  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton.  Mr.  F.  L.  Owen,  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruvter.  Mr. 
William  R.  Sherwood,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Ames,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Knight, 
Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Mr.  C.  C.  V.  Reeve,  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Parrott,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Mr. 

E.  G.  Schmieden,  Miss  Helen  Perrin,  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis,  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis. 

The  Spalding  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Curtis  J.  Hillyer,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  table  was  decorated  very 
tastefully,  having  a  cover  of  Nile  green  crepe,  over 
which  beautiful  red  roses  were  strewn.  In  the 
centre  was  an  elegant  lamp,  with  a  Nile  green  shade, 
and  at  each  cover  were  pretty  name-cards  tied  with 
ribbons  of  silk.  A  bounteous  menu  was  served, 
and  the  affair  was  made  enjoyable  in  every  way. 
Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Curtis   I.  Hillyer,  Mrs.   B. 

F.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Benham,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton, 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Robert  lohnson,  Mrs.  G.  L 
Lyons,  Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Baxter. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Delphine  Delmas,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  and  Mr.  William 
Sanford  Barnes,  son  of  General  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  L.  Barnes,  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  January 
5,  1893,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  on  Tay- 
lor Street.  The  ceremony,  which  will  be  witnessed 
by  relatives  only,  will  be  followed  by  a  large  recep- 
tion. 

The  newspaper  rumors  that  an  engagement  of 
marriage  exists  between  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  and 
Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay  are  denied. 

Countess  Festctics  will  give  a  dancing-party  this 
(Saturday)  evening  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  on  Taylor  Street. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  will 
be  held  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  and  Miss  Ada  Dougherty 
will  give  b  dancing  party  next  Tuesday  evening  in 
their  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
The  School  for  Scandal  has  issued  invitations  for 


its  third  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  291)1,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Williams,  1925  Octavia  Street. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  will  give  a  Christmas  dance 
on  Saturday  evening,  December  24th. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  her  daughter,  Miss  H£lene 
B.  Berger  will  give  a  Christmas  party,  in  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening, 
December  26th. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  has  secured  the  services 
of  the  German  Theatre  Company  for  next  Saturday 
evening,  and  they  will  present  a  pleasing  enter- 
tainment in  the  theatre  at  the  verein.  Afterward 
there  will  be  a  ball  and  supper.  The  entertainment 
will  consist  of  a  short  performance  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Company,  in  which  the  special 
talent  of  each  one  will  be  shown.  The  affair  will 
undoubtedly  attract  every  member  of  the  verein. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
ball  next  Saturday  evening  that  promises  to  be  very 
enjoyable. 

Miss  Florence  Weihe  gave  a  delightful  tea  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street, 
having  invited  a  few  friends  to  meet  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin.  Conversation  and  music  were  enjoyed 
and  light  refreshments  served.  The  others  present 
were  Mrs.  William  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Gardiner,  Miss  Dora  Wood,  Miss  Mamie  Burling, 
Miss  Wethered,  Miss  Louise  Parkinson,  Miss 
Florence  Theller,  Miss  Gertrude  Wilson.  Miss 
Smedberg,  Miss  Stone,  and  Miss  Froelich. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
pleasant  dancing  party  last  Tuesday  evening,  which 
was  well  attended.  The  hop-room  was  prettily  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  the  regimental  colors,  and 
the  d^nce  music  was  furnished  by  the  post  band. 
The  affair  ended  at  midnight. 

Mr.  Henry  Gutte  and  Mr.  Harold  Ward  gave  an 
enjoyable  ball  last  Wednesday  evening  in  Harmonie 
Hall,  Alameda.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  guests  from  both  sides  of  the  bay.  The  hall  was 
neatly  decorated,  excellent  music  was  provided,  and 
the  guests  were  hospitably  entertained.  The  host- 
esses were  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ward,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Bissell, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Splivalo  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
her  birth  last  Wednesday  evening  by  entertaining 
quite  a  number  of  her  friends  at  her  residence  on 
Washington  Street.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a 
late  hour,  with  an  intermission  at  midnight  for  a 
delicious  supper,  and  several  vocal  and  instrumental 
numbers  of  interest  were  given. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Miss  Bolte's  School,  2120 
Jackson  Street,  were  held  yesterday  afternoon  and 
were  largely  attended.  An  interesting  programme 
was  presented,  in  which  the  pupils  demonstrated 
their  excellent  training  in  an  admirable  manner. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  his  third  ballad  concert 
next  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Maple  Room  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  He  has  prepared  a  most  excel- 
lent programme,  and  has  secured  notable  talent  to 
interpret  it. 

French  Opinion  of  California. 

The  Parisian  Figaro  of  December  5th  compli- 
ments California  on  its  large  contingent  of  refined 
inhabitants.  The  writer  derives  his  favorable  opin- 
ion from  the  fact  of  15,000  cases  of  Pommery  Sec 
Champagne  having  been  imported  in  one  year,  and 
adds  that  a  country  in  the  Far  West,  with  onlv  a 
million  population,  consuming  such  quantities  of  a 
fine  wine,  must  be  surely  progressing  in  culture. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

•'BEFORE   THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    I8O3" 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


BANQUETS, 
Clubs,  and 
in  homes 

APOLLINARIS 
Natural  Table 
Water  is  ever 
a  welcome  guest." 

N.  Y.  Times,  Mar.  10,  '92. 

-THE    LENOX- 

628  Sutter  Street. 

A  new,  strictly  first-class,  family  hotel  now 
open.  Sunny  suites  and  rooms  elegantly 
furnished.     Cuisine  and  service  unexcelled. 


THE    FAMOUS 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

Furnishes  the  most  exquisite  Music  for 

CONCERT    AND    DANCE. 


ress:  MR.  VALENTINE  HUBER, 

Musical  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Hungarian  Orchestra, 

>f  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


FICTION   MONTHLY, 

A  New  Magazine  containing  an  original  novel 
of  absorbing  interest,  entitled  "X  Strange  House- 
hold," complete  in  No.  2,  now  ready.  Price  10 
cents.  All  newsdealers  and  The  International  News 
Company,  New  York.  


Asthma 


TbeAfricanKolaPlant, 
discovered  in  Congo.  West 
Africa,    is    Nature's    Sure 


Curt.-  lor  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  So 
Pay.  Export  Office,  116-1  Broadway,  New  York. 
ForLarce  Trial  Case.  FRKK  by  Mail,  addresa 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  Vine  St.. Cincinnati. Ohio 


The   Latest  Discovery  and    Craze   in  Paris. 

Gray  hair  restored  to  all  shades  ;  perfectly  harm- 
less. Face  cream,  powder,  and  lotion,  indorsed  by  ] 
Dr.  Dennis  of  this  city  ;  also  the  only  emporium 
for  "  Henna  leaves  and  powder"  to  produce  red- 
dish tinge  in  hair.  Great  reduction  in  prices  at 
Strozynski"s,  cor.  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Introduce  what  you  have  to  sell  ;  point 
out  its  good  qualities  ;  show  that  it  is  useful 
or  desirable  for  your  readers  to  have  at  any 
cost ;  if  there  are  special  inducements  in 
price,  state  them  in  detail.  Do  not  deal  in 
glittering  generalities.  Particularize.  — 
Polytechnic  in  the  Office. 

NOTICE    OF    REMOVAL. 


—  J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street,  mer- 
chant  tailor,  has  a  fine  line  of  fashionable  English 
worsteds. 


San  Francisco,  Cai...  December  3.  181 
_     IS      HEREBY     GIVEN     THAT     1 
principal   place  of   business   of  the   California  fruit 


N  . 

Express  Company  has  been  changed  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  by  consent  of  the 
stock-holders  owning  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
said  company. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  January 
1,  1893.     (Signed)     ROBERT  GRAHAM. 

Secretary  Cal.  Fruit  Express  Co. 


JNO.    N.    PHILAN, 

BOOKSELLER     AND     STATIONER, 

211   Sutter   Street. 

HOIiIDAY     PXC.iESSIESlJJ'^S 

Iu  Christmas  Cards,  Calendars,  Books  iu  flue  bindings,   and   Booklets 

in  variety. 


FOK 
FINE    HOLIDAY   WIXES, 

J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO, 

Cor.  JIarket  aud  Second  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SOCIETY. 

A  Complimentary  Dinner. 
The  members  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  base-ball 
nine  were  the  hosts  last  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
dinner  which  they  gave  in  honor  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  base-ball  nine  who  defeated  them  in  the  recent 
contest.  A  few  other  intimate  friends,  fellow  club- 
men, were  invited  and  all  were  seated  at  the  festal 
board  at  seven  o'clock  with  President  Charles  Page 
of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  presiding.  The  table  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  the  scarlel-hued  berries 
of  Christmas-tide  and  silk  ribbons,  and  the  Hungarian 
Orchestra  was  present  to  give  its  melody  to  the  scene. 
The  menu  cards  were  of  white  bristol  board  having 
the  name  of  the  Bohemian  Club  as  the  heading. 
Beneath  it  was  its  symbol,  the  solemn  owl,  and  then 
the  phrase  "  Hoss  and  Hoss."  Following  this  was  a 
list  of  the  delicacies  that  had  been  prepared,  com- 
prising the  following  viands  : 
MENU. 
California.  Oysters. 


FISH. 

Filet  of  Sole,  a  la  Portugaise. 


ENTREES. 

Chicken,  a  ]a  Toulouse. 

Pate  de  Foie  Gras,  en  Eellevue. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  a  la  Hollandaise.     String  Beans. 

Punch  a  la  Romaine. 

GAME. 

Canvas-Back  Duck,  Celery  Mayonnaise. 

DESSERT. 

Iced  Cream  Panache. 
Cheese.     Fruit.     Cakes.     Coffee. 

The  dinner  was  a  most  excellent  one.  Several  in- 
teresting speeches  were  made  afterward,  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to  felicitously,  and  there  were 
vocal  and  instrumental  selections  as  well,  all  of  which 
made  the  hours  speed  along  quickly  and  pleasantly, 
and  tended  to  make  affair  a  notable  success.  Those 
present  were : 

Mr.  A.  Gerberding,  Mr.  V.  L.  Owen,  Mr.  Horace  Blanch- 
ard  Chase,  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue.  Mr.  R.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Harry 
Dimond,  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley.  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillette,  Jr.,  Mr.  Don- 
ald deV.  Graham,  Mr.  Willard  T.  Barton,  Mr.  Charles 
Page,  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Grayson,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bosqm,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle. 
Mr.  Faxon  D.  Atherton,  Mr.  R.  H.  Delafield,  Mr.  George 
D.  Boyd,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Danforth. 

The  Woman's  Club. 

A  new  club  has  been  organized  exclusively  for 
ladies,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  termed  the 
Woman's  Club.  Cozy  quarters,  comprising  five 
rooms,  have  been  secured  at  23  Post  Street,  and 
they  '-ave  been  neatly  fitted  up.  The  idea  of  the 
organization  is  to  have  a  place  where  ladies  may  rest 
while  out  on  shopping  tours,  and  which  will  act  as  a 
rendezvous  in  case  of  appointments  down-town. 
Magazines,  papers,  writing  materials,  telephone, 
messenger- boxes,  a  lady's  maid,  and  other  con- 
veniences will  be  supplied.  The  initiation  fee  has 
been  placed  at  five  dollars,  and  the  dues  are  ten 
dollars  a  year.  The  membership  will  be  limited  to 
two  hundred.  The  following  ladies  have,  so  far, 
agreed  to  become  members  : 

Mrs.  H.  Allen,  Miss  Allen,  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Miss 
Ames,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Ashe,  Miss  E.  Ashe, 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Atherton,  Miss  Beaver,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn, 
Miss  Bourn,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  Borel,  Miss  Blanding, 
Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Miss  Bowie,  Mrs.  R.  Balfour,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Boyd,  Mrs.  J.  Coffin,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  Miss  Carri- 
gan,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chase,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Touch- 
ard.  Miss  Goad,  Sirs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  Hager,  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Hammond,  Miss  Hammond,  Miss  Hooker,  Mrs.  R.  Y. 
Haync,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe,  Miss 
Tarboe,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Keeney,  Miss  Kittle,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lang- 
norne,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Miss  Lawler,  Misses  Morgan, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Miss  McKutt,  Miss  Mellis,  Mrs.  L. 
Mizner,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
Miss  McAllister,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  James 
Otis,  Mtss  Otis,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards,  Miss  McPherson 
Miss  Coleman.  Mrs.  E.  E.Coleman,  Mrs.  W.B.Collier,  Mrs 
W.  B.  Chapman,  Miss  Carolan,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Mrs. 
Dorst,  Mrs.  A.  Dibblee,  Miss  Dibblee,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohoe, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Evre,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Eyre,  Miss  Eyre,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Eells,  Mrs.  E.  Evans,  Misses  Friedlander,  Miss  Findley, 
Mrs.  Favre,  Miss  K.  Forbes,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Griffith,  Miss  A.  Griffith,  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne,  Miss  Gwin, 
Mrs.  J.  Parrott,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson, 
Mrs.  C.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Peyton,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  Miss  Ralston,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Mrs.  W.  Rountree,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Selby,  Miss  Selby,  Miss 
Smedberg,    Mrs.   R.   P.  Schwerin,    Misses   Shepard,  Miss 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 

_  _LA  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest  of 
^3all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  United  Stoics 
^^Gozirnmcni  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baiting  Powtirb  Co..  to6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 


Simpkins,  Miss  Steams,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Tarum,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wise,  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  Miss 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Wallack. 


Honors  to  Messrs.  Camp  and  McClung. 

The  visit  of  Messrs.  Walter  Camp  and  Thomas 
Lee  McClung,  who  came  out  here  lo  coach  the  foot- 
ball teams  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
and  the  University  of  California,  respectively,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  several  festivities  at  which  they 
were  the  honored  guests.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
December  13th,  the  Yale  Club  had  its  semi-annual 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  and  Messrs.  Camp 
and  McClung,  both  of  whom  claim  Yale  as  their 
alma  mater,  occupied  seats  of  honor  at  the  festal 
board — and  proved  themselves  clever  after-dinner 
speakers. 

After  the  foot-ball  game,  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
Mr.  John  de  Witt  Allen  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club,  at  which  only  Yale  men  were 
present,  and  the  affair  proved  highly  enjoyable. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  they  adjourned  to  the 
University  Club,  where  a  reception  was  held  in  their 
honor.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  draped  with 
banners  showing  the  colors  of  all  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  and  also  of  a  few  Euro- 
pean universities,  and  members  of  the  club  and  in- 
vited guests,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred, 
were  there  to  meet  the  distinguished  foot-ball  play- 
ers. At  eleven  o'clock  an  elaborate  supper  was 
served,  after  which  toasts  were  offered,  speeches 
made,  and  the  University  Glee  Club  sang  college 
songs. 

Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party at  his  residence  last  Wednesday  evening  as  a 
compliment  to  Messrs.  Camp  and  McClung. 

Both  the  visitors  were  invited  to  the  Friday|Night 
cotillion.  Mr.  McClung  attended,  but  Mr.  Camp 
had  an  engagement  at  Monterey. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant  were  guests  at  the  Patriarchs'  Ball  recendy  held  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin  are  still  in  New 
York  city,  and  have  no  intention  of  returning  for  a  month 
or  so. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Barreda  and  Miss  Rose  Barreda  are  in  Italy, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo  has  returned  from  a  month's  trip 
to  the  East. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  are  in  Nice. 
France. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Huie  and  Miss  Salle  Huie  have  removed  to 
2910  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  leave 
for  New  York  city  soon  after  Christmas  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  their  cousin.  Miss  Aileen  I  vers. 

Miss  Lillie  Winans  will  soon  depart  lo  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  will  pass  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Weihe  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Weihe,  are 
visiting  Santa  Barbara. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Thornton  are  now  residing  at 
2ocS  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  pass  the  holidays  in 
San  Jose. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  who  arrived  here  a 
week  ago  from  Honolulu,  left  on  Friday  for  New  York  to 
attend  the  Robinson- 1  vers  wedding  in  New  York.  It  is 
said  that  their  gift  to  the  bride  is  to  be  a  diamond  necklace 
valued  at  six  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  left  New  York  last  Monday  en  route 
home.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kincaid  and  Miss 
Ap  person. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  and  European  tour. 

Miss  Hattie  Belle  Goad,  of  Colusa,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
Miss  Ella  Goad. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  has  gone  to  Pasadena  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lockwood  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  TaHant 
will  be  at  Monterey  during  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Taaffe  has  returned  from  her  country 
home,  "Oakdale  Villa,"  and  wQl  pass  the  winter  at  the 
home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Dunne,  2111  Broderick  Street. 
She  will  receive  on  Thursdays. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Wednesday. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  will  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Fearon,  ne'e  Torbert,  has  gone  to 
China  to  join  her  husband  in  Shanghai  and  will  not  return 
until  next  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Evarts  are  residing  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  will  receive  on  Mondays. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  has  arrived  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  will  pass  the  holidays 
at  Monterey. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
have  come  over  from  San  Rafael  to  pass  the  holidays  here. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  wuM  return  from  New  York  early  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  has  returned  from  a  month's  stay 
at  his  ranch  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright  have  leased  their  resi- 
dence on  Lombard  Street,  and  have  gone  to  Berkeley  to 
reside. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  will  leave  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  Miss  Elsie  Hecht  have 
returned  from  their  Southern  trip,  and  will  pass  the  winter 
at  a  down-town  hotel. 

"  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  and  the  Misses  Stuart,  Pauline, 
and  Ada  Mosby  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pilcher,  nie  Bissell,  were  in  Hong- 
kong when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Bradley  is  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  J.  William  Brown  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  G.  Smith  left  New  York  last  Saturday 
on  the  Etruria  for  Liverpool. 

Miss  McDowell  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Greer,  at  their 
residence,  1216  Hyde  Street. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Williams,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
visiting  Mr.  L.  A.  O'pson  and  family  in  Sacramento. 


Army  and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  L. 
Tate,  Third  Cavalry,  U.S.  A.,  assistant  instructor  in  tactics 
at  the  Military  Academy  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 


Annie  Scranton,  daughter  of  ex-Congressman  Joseph  E. 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Lieutenant 
Charles  P.  Russ,  Eleventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss 
Maggie  D.  Clagett,  sister  of  Captain  J.  R.  Clagett,  U.  S. 
A.     The  wedding  is  set  for  an  early  date. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hetherington,  U.  S.  N.  wul  soon  arrive 
here  to  act  as  watch  officer  on  the  Mohican. 

Rear-Admiral  George  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  about 
January  12th,  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the 
East  a  week  ago  and  is  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard. 

Assistant-Surgeon  L.  L.  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Mohican  and  ordered  to  the  Pintn,  to  re- 
lieve Assistant -Surgeon  L.  H.  Stone,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  ordered  East  and  given  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Ensign  G.  F.  Hawk, 
U.  S.  N..  and  Miss  Mary  A.  L.  Townsend,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fred  Townsend.of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department, 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson,  who  has  been  at  Mare  Island  more 
than  three  years,  is  now  residing  at  1419  Q  Street,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Commander  Nelson,  U.  5.  N.,  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  Adams. 

Commander  S.  W.  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  here 
from  Annapolis,  Md. 

Captain  Robert  G.  Armstrong,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  owing  to 
illness. 

Admiral  J.  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  here  about 
January  10th,  to  assume  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

Captain  Adrian  S.  Polhemus,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to 
Fort  Monroe,  after  temporary  duty  at  Mount  Vernon  Bar- 
racks, Alabama. 

Lieutenant  Wfltoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Fort  Monroe  after  a  visit  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ensign  F.  L.  Chapin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  coast  survey  steamer  Carlisle  P.  Patterson,  and  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  commence  January  2, 
1893. 

Paymaster  Skelding,  U.  S.  N..  has  reported  for  duty  at 
Mare  Island,  relieving  Paymaster  Stanton,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
is  under  orders  to  the  Monterey. 

Paymaster  G.  H.  Read,  U.  S.  N.,  will  sail  to-day  to  join 
the  Marion  in  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Bean,  C  S.  A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Troop  E,  Second  Cavalry-,  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
A.T. 

Paymaster  A.  W.  Bacon,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  at  the  navy-yard  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ordered  to  duty  as  general  storekeeper  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy- Yard,     He  will  report  for  duty  January  31,  1893. 


The  edition  of  "  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  for 
1892-3,  contains  the  usual  lists  of  residents  of  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  ad- 
jacent towns,  and  has  a  new  and  valuable  feature  in  its 
lists  arranged  by  streets,  which  will  be  found  of  great 
convenience  in  making  out  calling-lists.  It  also  con- 
tains lists  of  some  fifteen  thousand  club-members, 
theatre  diagrams,  and  other  useful  features.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  blank  pages  for  memoranda. 
Published  by  Charles  C.  Hoag,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

The  widow  of  Ralph  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  killed 
by  Dr.  Powell  in  Redwood  City  some  three  years 
ago,  has  been  appointed  a  notary  public  in  this  city 
by  Governor  Markham,  being  the  first  woman  notary 
in  San  Francisco.  Petitions  in  Mrs.  Smith's  behalf 
were  signed  by  fifty  or  more  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  including  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  and  the  attorney-general.  Mrs.  Smith, 
whose  offices  will  be  in  the  Mills  Building,  is  an  ac- 
complished and  energetic  lady,  and  will  doubtless 
soon  have  a  large  clientele. 


Saysit — "  I  wonder  why  it  is  you  can't  argue  with 
a  woman  ?  "  Dunnit — "  You  can  ;  but  it  doesn't  do 
any  good." — Puck. 


A  Few  Thoughts  for  the  New  Year. 

Did  you  ever  receive  a  note  from  an  acquaintance 
without  noticing  the  style  and  material  of  the  paper 
and  envelope?  And  did  you  ever  form  an  inward 
opinion  of  the  sender  at  the  same  time  ?  Perhaps 
you  did  ;  ever  so  many  people  do.  In  many  cases 
these  opinions  are  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  the 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  writers'  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  correspondence.  Now,  how  is 
this  to  be  remedied?  We  would  advise  a  visit  to 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s  store,  on  Market  Street,  oppo- 
site Grant  Avenue.  There  you  will  find  polite  attend- 
ants who  will  inform  you  about  the  proper  styles  of 
paper  and  envelopes  to  use  for  various  purposes. 
You  will  find  there  paper  from  the  world-renowned 
mills  of  such  makers  as  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  of 
Ireland,  Crane,  Hurd,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

It  is  considered,  of  course,  just  the  proper  thing 
for  every  one  to  carry  visiting-cards,  and  they  must 
be  engraved  and  printed  from  a  copper  plate.  No 
one  who  is  in  society  would  use  any  other  than  an 
engraved  card.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  have  unrivaled 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  well  to  mention  that  they 
do  all  classes  of  copper-plate  work,  such  as  invita- 
tions for  weddings,  parlies,  dinners,  teas,  etc. 

If  a  husband  has  allowed  Christmas  to  pass  with- 
out giving  his  wife  a  present,  let  us  suggest  to  him  a 
visit  to  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  and  an  inspection  of 
their  magnificent  stock  of  pier  and  mantel  mirrors  in 
beautifully  carved  frames.  One  of  them,  as  a  gift, 
will  send  a  wife  into  raptures  of  joy.  Think  this  over 
and  also  remember  that  they  are  not  so  expensive  as 
you  may  imagine. 


What  Every  Lady  Should  Know. 

Who  is  the  most  artistic  ladies'  hair  -  dresser  ? 
Strozynski  !  Latest  novelties  and  finest  hair  work  ; 
naturally  curly  front  pieces.  See  the  latest — Lillian 
Russell  style.     Great  reduction  in  prices. 

S.  Strozynski, 
Corner  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc. 
use  Gail  Borden  "Eagle"  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Sold  by  your  grocer  and 
druggist. 


—  Carhany,  25  Kearny  Street,  has  the 
latest  styles  in  full-dress  shirts,  fine  underwear,  and 
neckwear. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  un ruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


BABY'S  BLOOD  AND  SKIN 

Cleansed  and  purified  of  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  by  the  celebrated 

CUTICURA     REMEDIES 

These  great  akin  curee,  blood 
purifiers,  and  humor  remedies 
afford  immediate  relief  in  the 
most  torturing  of  Itching  and 
Burning  Eczemaa  and  other  Itch- 
ing, scaly,  crusted,  and  blotchy 
skin  and  scalp  diseases,  permit 
rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a 
i  permanent  and  economical  ( be- 
[  cause  most  speedy)  core  when 
'  the  beat  physicians  and  all  other 
remedies  fall.  Thousands  of 
grateful  testimonials  attest  their  wonderful,  un- 
failing, and  Incomparable  efficacy.  Sold  every- 
where. Potter  Bbug  A2jd  Chem.  Coep.,  Boston. 
"  All  About  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 

DA  DV'P  Skin  and  Scalp  purified  and  beautified 
DAD!  ObyC" 


7  CtmctnaA  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 


HOW  MY  SIDE  ACHES  ! 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 

and  Uterine  Bains,  and  Rheumatism  re- 

c  >!-«  lieved  In  one  minute  by  the  Cutlcura 

f^-'JlB  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    The  first  and  only 

instantaneous  pain-killing,  strengthening  plaster. 


CHAMPAGNE 

KRUG  &  GO. 

"  PRIVATE  CUVEE." 


In  Quarts  and  Pints. 

— FROM— 

KRUG  &  CO.,  -  REIMS. 

Sold   by  all  Dealers,  Jobbers,  and    Grocers. 


HELLMAjVjV  BROS.   &   CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Telephone  No.  414.  525   FRONT  ST.,  S- F- 

NAT.   RAPHAEL    &   CO. 

-:■    The  Leading  Jewelers    ■:- 

128    KEARNY    STREET,        Trnmuw  Block. 

No  Imitation  Goods  Sold. 

Open   Evenings   During  December.     See  Their  Holiday 
Novelties. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NOR MANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST  EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Koom  for  Ladies. 
SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee    Peer. 

Imported  European  Beer  from  Bucrgerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


Holiday  Gifts ! 

USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

—AT  — 

Extremely  Low  Prices 


House  Coats, 

Gowns,  Bath  Robes, 

Traveling  Shawls, 

Rugs,  Satchels, 

Imported  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

Mufflers,  Reefers, 

Handkerchiefs,  Plain  or  Initial, 

Silk  or  Liuen, 
Suspenders, 

Full  Dress  Shirts  and  Bows, 

Umbrellas, 

Initial  and   Plain  Handkerchiefs, 
'   Silk  and  Linen, 


-AT  THE- 


Leading  Establishment. 

ROOS  BPi* 


27  to  37  KEARr 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  26,  1892. 


ANTEDILUVIAN 

WHISKEY 


VERY    OLD. 


RICH 


CREAM 


SATIN 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO. 

P ACI FIC    COAST    AGENTS. 

LADIES  WIIX  FIND  THE 

LATEST  STYLES  AND  BEST-FITTING 

■CLOAKS- 

4 


-  AT   THE  — 


CaliforniaCloakCo. 

CHAS.  MATEK,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Large  Stock  of  Misses'  and  Child- 
ren's Cloaks  and  Ladies'  Suits 
and  Furs  on  hand. 

Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 

105   POST    STREET, 

First  Floor  up.    Opp.  White  House 


MRS.    M.    H.   OBER 

816  MARKET  ST.  and  11  OTAKKELL, 

Make  no  mistake  in  the  Number, 

PHEIjAN      BXiOCK, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  and 

1236  San  Pablo  ivenue,(°pp-  c;t>- H^)- Oakland 

The  largest  assortment  of  Ypsilanti 
Union  Suits  and  Divided  Skirts  for 
Ladies  and  Children  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUITS  from  $i  up.  ALL-WOOL. 
Sa-soup. 

Send  for  Sample  Pieces  and  Cata- 
logue. 

Woolen  Abdominal  Bands,  $i. 

New  Stocking  Waukenhose. 

Equestrienne  Tights,  Knee  and 
Ankle  Lengths,  in  Silk,  Wool,  and 
Balbrigean,  $1.25  up. 

Gertrude  Knit  Baby  Outfits. 

Only  authorized  agent. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists,  Equipose 
Waist,  Model  Bodice,  and  none  gen- 
uine unless  stamped  "INDORSED 
BY  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER," 
and  none  recommended  by  her  with 
clasp  front. 

Gentlemen's  Union  Suits  a  Specialty 

£5T  Country  Orders  promptly  filled. 


A|  m  Q|# CfC  ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 
Ill  AKIlr  IN  The  purity— ape  and  elegant 
VUnilllb     W  bouquet  of   Clarke's    Pore 

Bye  has  ■won  for  It  the  title—     • 

PIIDC      The  Finest  Whiskey  In  the  World 

lUnb  arid  places  It  foremost  for  medicinal. 
club  and  famltv  use.  Each  1  -ockage  lx-ars 
U.  S.  Chemlet'B  Certificate  of  purUy. 
Nonetr- -nn  Ino  wit  Jiout  trademark  0.  B-ct 
Co.,  on  Intnl.  Price: |>er  Hot  He.  simper 
i.  %\i;  prr  Hal.  11;  jw  2  gal.  8:U0,  Beoanly  pneued .We 
M»»trlatordPr.For«1ebra11dnlirptBtBovCOLBCRN, 
Bill  KM  A:  CO.,  Solo  Afrcnta,  20  Ai-h  St.,   I'curlu,    11L 


LOST 


HEARING  RESTORED 

by  one  who  was  deaf  for :«)  years, 
Call,  or  Bond  utamn  for  particu- 
lars   and    lOKtlmoiilanJ.        JOHN  NARnilRi;, 

Hsmtnoad  Balldlnf-,  Foaftb  md  Vino,  CIHCIHNATI.O. 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF  CHEWING  CUM. 

A  DELICIOUS 

REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OP 

NDIGESTION. 

1-3  of  an  ounce  ot  Puro  Pep. 
-\n  mailed  on  receipt  ot  25c, 


tfctat  eontsins  ono  train  r>n 
mini  of  food,    if  It 

■  m,  wad  I 


CAtrTIOK— Hqq  that  the  nntno 
Ditiduo  la  on  each  wrappor. 
ro  porMn,  niffli 
mot  pa  nhtitlnpd   from 
flvo  cents  In  stamps  fur  samplo  package  to 

MAN  CHEMICAL  CO., 23  Darin  St.,  B.  F.,  Cal. 
^ruusatoks  or  nrsis  chewiso  odi. 


the:  girl  from  Baltimore. 

A  British    Tale  of  a  Title-Hunting  Americaness. 

[From  a  London  Journal.  \ 
"Here  you  are,  popper.  You  and  mommer  jest 
get  up  this  ladder  concern  and  set  right  there ;  my 
seat's  at  the  back."  She  was  a  short,  brisk  young 
lady,  with  bright  eyes,  and  a  blue  veil  over  her  hat  ; 
her  dress  came  from  Worth's  ;  she  spoke  the  Ameri- 
can language.  Steps  were  brought  round  to  the 
back,  but.  before  she  mounted,  she  went  round 
again  to  the  front  of  the  coach. 

"Say,"  she  called  out;  "sure  it  was  the  seat  at 
the  back?" 

"Certain,"  replied  her  father  ;  "  didn't  I  enn-quire 
at  the  bureau  this  morning  ?  Didn't  the  cterk  say  he 
went  down  regular  once  a  month  to  the  dook's  place  ? 
Do  your  level  best,  Abigail,  it's  your  last  chance  be- 
fore" we  sail.     'Member  old  Bert  Pertwree's  gal.  ' 

"Ah,"  called  out  the  young  lady,  "she  was  well 
loaded  with  dollars  'fore  she  went  off.  Even  then 
she  only  got  a  mere  bar'net,  and  he  drank  himself  to 
kingdom  come  in  a  month." 

"  My  girl,"  whispered  the  father,  earnestly,  and 
making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands,  "  you 
shan't  want  for  dollars  if  you  do  the  trick." 

"Well,  I'll  jest  have  a  good  try.  Only  he  ain't 
come  yet.     I  ken't  do  nothin'  if  he  don't  arrive." 

She  went  back  and  mounted  the  steps  which  had 
been  placed  for  her.  The  lime  was  nearly  up  ;  the 
men  were  preparing  lo  let  go  the  leaders.  Coming 
quickly  along  Piccadilly  was  a  flushed  young  man 
with  an  eye-glass.  Under  his  arm  a  leather  roll  with 
on  it  some  kind  of  crest.  He  followed  the  young 
lady  from  Baltimore  up  the  ladder,  and  almost  fell 
into  the  seat  by  her  side.  The  ladder  was  with- 
drawn ;  the  driver  said  :  "  Now,  then  !  "  the  men  let 
go  of  the  horses'  heads  ;  the  folks  on  the  pavement 
stood  back  a  bit ;  and,  with  a  wild  blast  on  the  post- 
horn,  the  coach  was  off. 

When  it  made  its  first  stop  the  two  back-seat  pas- 
sengers were  already  good  friends.  The  youth  got 
down  to  have  a  drink. 

"  Mommer,"  whispered  the  young  lady  from  Balti- 
more— "  Mommer." 
"  Go  ahead  !  " 

"  I  am  jest  about  going  ahead,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  confidently.  "  He's  going  down  to  the  dook's 
for  the  forenoon,  and  he's  coming  back  by  rail. 
Seems  a  perfect  nobleman.  Says  he  was  at  the  Dook 
of  Surrey's  yesterday,  and  had  tete-a-tete  with  him 
for  nearly  half-hour.  To-morror  he's  going  to  Lord 
— Lord — /  forget  the  darn  name." 

The  father  and  mother  smiled  approvingly. 
"You  ought  to  get  a  invite  to  his  house,"  sug- 
gested Popper. 

"  I'd  go  for  his  card  first,"  said  Mommer.  "  Find 
out  for  certain  who  he  is,  Abigail." 

"  Oh,  I've  got  his  card."  Miss  Abigail  held  it  up. 
It  bore  the  one  word  "  Bunyan."  "  They  never  put 
no  chrissen  name,"  explained  Abigail ;  "  a  lord  ent 
'lowed  to." 

The  two  passengers  at  the  back  chattered  away  as 
the  coach  raced  along  the  hard,  high  road.  At  the 
next  stopping-place,  it  had  ten  minutes  to  wait,  and 
the  two  went  into  the  private  room  of  the  hotel. 
Miss  Abigail  limped  slightly  as  she  walked.  The 
eye-glassed  young  man  assisted  her  in  the  most 
courteous  manner. 

"I  seem  dreadful  gone  on  you."  remarked  Miss 
Abigail,  in  her  high,  little  voice.  "1  never  took  to 
any  one  so  much  before." 

The  youth  seemed  a  little  confused. 
"  Wish  to  goodness  you  were  coming  on  by  the 
coach.    Sure  you  must  go  back  by  rail  ?  " 
The  youth  said  he  was  quite  sure. 
"And  you're  going   to  the  dook's?    I'd  love  to 
speak  to  a  dook.     What's  it  like  when  it's  t'home  ?  " 
The  youth  said  this  duke  was  a  very  nice  sort  of 
duke. 

"Goes  into  s'ciety,  I  lay,  like  annything,"  re- 
marked Miss  Abigail. 

The  young  fellow  said  no,  he  didn't  get  about 
much.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (the  youth  blushed),  the 
duke  suffered  with  his — well,  his  toes. 

"That's  queer,"  remarked  Miss  Abigail.  "I've 
jest  managed  to  get  a  silly  stone  or  suthin'  in  my 
shoe.     I  don't  know  what  I'll  do." 

The  youth  said,  gallantly:  "Would  she  permit 
him  ?  " 

"Couldn't  think  of  troubling  a  perfect  stranger," 
remarked  Miss  Abigail,  putting  out  her  foot.  The 
youth  fixed  his  eye-glass  and  took  the  shoe  off. 
For  the  shoe  even  of  an  American  girl  it  was 
small. 

"Say',  I'm  dreadful  vexed,"  said  the  lady  from 
Baltimore,  shyly  ;  "  but  I  do  b'lieve  its  inside  the — 
oh,  this  is  loo  shocking  for  words  I  " 

She  turned  aside,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two, 
modestly  offered  her  pretty  foot  again  for  inspection. 
This  time  it  was  bare.  The  situation  was  one  to 
make  the  brain  of  any  average  young  man  wobble  ; 
but  the  youth  with  the  eye-glass  kept  perfectly 
cool.  He  said  he  could  see  directly  what  it 
was  hurting  her.     He  could  cure  it,  he  said,  in  two 

minutes  if  she  would 

"  I  couldn't  think  ol  it,"  said  Miss  Abigail. 
The  youth  said  he  would  not  charge  anything. 
"  'Taint  that,"  laughed  Miss  Abigail. 
The  youth  remarked   that  he  thought,  perhaps, 
she    had  looked    at   the  back  of   his  card.      Miss 


Abigail  took  it  from  her  purse  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow to  examine  it.  It  bore  this  simple  legend  : 
Chiropodist  to  the  Nobility. 
"  Seems  to  me,"  remarked  Miss  Abigail  to  her 
father,  with  some  bitterness,  as  she  resumed  her 
seat  alone,  "that  the  worst  of  this  one-eyed  old 
place  is  that  you  never  know  who's  who.  Reckon 
I'll  have  to  marry  some  old  back-number  at  Balti- 
more after  all." 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Drawing  Breath. 
No  artist  with  a  bit  of  skill 

Need  ever  starve  to  death ; 
His  case  is  never  hopeless  till 
He  can  not  draw  his  breath. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Cerulean  Milk. 
Oh,  if  they  were  but  fewer. 

The  griefs  that  us  distress  so  ! 
Oh,  that  the  skies  were  bluer, 
And  the  milk  a  little  less  so  ! 

—  Washington  Star. 

Ever  Young. 
Just  four-and-thirty  years  ago, 

She  starred  as  Juliet. 
But  time  runs  on  with  flying  feet ; 
So  now  we  see  her  as  a  sweet, 
Vivacious  young  soubrette. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  Lost  Cord  Found. 
Seated  one  day  at  the  accordion, 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
And  1  noticed  the  neighbors  also 

Were  shaky  about  the  knees  ; 
But  I  pumped  the  bellows  wildly, 

Until  my  teeth  were  loose, 
And  a  wild-eyed  delegation 

Broke  in  and  used  a  noose. 

— Minneapolis  Journal. 


Wanted  to  Set. 
'  What  is  the  matter  with  that  hen  ?  " 
Said  a  Boston  lady's  guest. 
When  she  observed  a  clucking  fowl 
The  former  had  impressed. 

'  I  think,"  the  Hub-ite  quick  replied, 

Unto  the  oiher  turning, 
'  The  gallinacean  female  has 

A  sedentary  yearning." 

— Boston  Courier. 


Seal  and  Plush. 

Man  can  not  her  discomfort  feel. 
Nor  duplicate  her  envious  flush, 

Who  meets  a  lady  cloaked  in  seal. 
When  she  is  only  cloaked  in  plush. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Its  Weight  in  Coal. 

The  poet  soon  will  roar  and  sing, 

With  all  the  music  of  his  soul. 

Of  any  dear  and  precious  thing  : 

"  It's  worth  its  weight  in  coal." 

—Elmira  Advertiser. 

A  Girl  of  Gold. 
When  Midas  laid  his  magic  hand 

Upon  his  daughter  fair, 
And  turned  her  to  a  thing  of  gold 

From  tips  of  toes  to  hair, 
No  wonder  that  he  wept  and  was 

The  sorriest  of  men  ; 
Because,  of  course,  you  know  there  were 

No  dime-museums  then. — Boston  News. 


She  Remembered. 
For  days  he  sought  for  lines  to  show 
His  feeling=  in  some  slight  degree, 
And  then  within  her  album  wrote: 
"  When  this  you  see,  remember  me." 

She  said  she  would,  and  now  they  are 
Imbedded  in  her  momory's  bump ; 

For  every  time  she  views  the  page 
She  softly  murmurs,  "  What  a  chump  !  " 

— New  York  Herald. 

Silent  but  Awful. 

Oh,  lucky  it  is  that  the  world  ne'er  knows 

The  silent  but  awful  remark 
That  over  the  deaf  mute's  fingers  flows 

When  he  steps  on  a  tack  in  the  dark.— Puck. 


The  Wail  of  the  Rejected. 
Broke,  broke,  broke, 

I  forgive  you,  O  Rosalie  ! 
But  the  boxes  of  bonbons  and  jacqueminot  roses 


Will  never  come  back  to'me. 


-Life. 


An  Invisible  Belle. 


'  Who  is  the  belle  to-night?"  asked  she, 
As  they  stood  on  the  ball-room  floor. 
He  looked  around  the  room  to  see, 
And  she  speaks  to  him  no  more. 

— Cape  Cod  Item. 
^ 

A  Pairing. 
'  Were  you  allowed  to  vote,"  said  he, 

As  throuch  the  sheltered  lane  they  strayed, 
'  What  would  you  vote  for — answer  me — 

Protection  or  free  trade?" 

The  gentle  maiden  hung  her  head, 
While  to  her  cheek  the  color  flew  ; 
1  I  would  not  care  to  vote."  she  said ; 
"  I'd  rather  pair  with  you." — Cape  Cod  Item. 


The  Spendthrift  Lover. 
To  buy  her  presents  his  cash  he  spent 

And  her  words  of  thanks  were  sweeter  than  honey, 
But  when  he  had  squandered  his  last  red  cent 
She  married  a  youth  who  saved  his  money, 

— New  York  Press. 

An  Accomplished  Maiden. 
They  taught  her  both  Latin  and  German,  then  Greek, 

And  science  and  physics  profound  ; 
Why,  the  girl  really  knew,  before  she  could  speak, 

The  world  was  most  certainly  round. 

She  sung  like  a  bird,  she  could  play  like  the  wind  ; 

She  danced,  she  could  ride,  she  could  row. 
'Twas  rumored  there  was  not  a  thing  on  the  earth 

Of  which  she  was  ignorant ;  so 

When  he  wrote  her  a  note  saying,  "  I   would  be  pleased 

On  Wednesday  to  call  again," 
His  astonishment  grew  at  this  word  he  received 

(It  caused  him  the  deepest  of  pain): 

"  Miss  Blank  regrctts  her  engagements  is  such  she  will 
be  unabel  to  receive  Mr,  Gray  on  Wcnsday,  but  will  l>c  dc- 
litcd  to  have  him  call   on  the  day  following." — New  York 


i  "  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.'  J 
. — .  , 

Sleepy.; 

ira  man  Is  drowsy] 
In  the  day  time]  1 
after  a  good]  \ 
night's  sleep,' ' 
there's  Indiges- 
tion and  stomach 
disorder. 

BEECHAM'S 

Dl  I  I  O  by  removing  the  waste 
r  ILUw  matter  which  is  clog- 
Ins  the  system,  will  cure  all  Bilious 
and  Nervous  Disorders,  and  will 
quickly  relieve  Sick  Headache. 
Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating. 
Of  all  druggists.  Price  2S  cents  a  bos. 
New  York  Depot,  S65  Canal  St. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 
Ho  Alkalies 

OR — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

_W.  Baier  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

which  is  absolutely  pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  -with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than   one   cent  a  cup.     Ib^- 
is    delicious,     nourishing,    and    easily 

digested.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


mi  National  Prize  of 

"1 6,600  fr.  ^ 

1  SIX  COLD      <SJ^ 
1    MEDALS   fW^    , 

4    Yiel,       <§^/. 


c,  i,  0 
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WIFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
tlirC  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MOW. 

(£|  flBnys  a  SGS. 00 Improved  Oxford  Slum 

$1  £  Seeing  Machine;   perfect  working  ,  reLUbl*, 

flnelj  flnlihed,   adapted  to  light  and    Lfivr   work, 

with  ■  ooraplete  aet  ofthelateit  Improved attaohmenM 

FREE.    Eirh  nithlno  I  i  [uinntKl  tor  0  pin.     BnJ 

rom    our    factory,  ltd   nrr  dealer*  and  agentf 

Bend  for  FREE  CATAMWJCE.    Mention  paper. 

OXFOBD  OTO.U)..D*pw  X37CHKAQO  ILU 


IMPROVED  HALL  TYPEWRITER. 

The  best  and  most  simple  ma- 
chine made.  latere  h.  a  ngeablc 
Type  into  all  languages.     Dur- 

nble,  easiest  running,  rapid  as 
any,  Endorsed  by  the  Ctcrpy 
nnU  literary  people.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catatomie.  Ajjents 
wnnlrd.  Addrcu  JN.  Typewriter 
Co.,  611  Wash.  St.,  Boston,  Mow. 


RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


25c.  for  a  box  of  Brkcham's  Pills  worth  ajguinea. 


-FOB- 
COMFORT  and  HriLL,  CLIMBING 

"Rambler  Leads  Them  All." 

Catalogue  free. 

GORIYIIILIY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

331-225  N.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

178  Columbus  Ave.  1335  14th  St.,  N.  W, 

Boston.  Washington. 

1769  and  1771  Broadway,  New  York. 


December  26,  1892. 
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STORYETTES. 

3rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 

It  fs  said  that  when  a  famous  French  general  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  as  he  and  his  aide-de-camp  were 
fleeing  before  the  enemy,  he  breathlessly  inquired: 
"  Who  are  the  rear  guard  ?  "  "  The  men  who  have 
the  poorest  horses,  general,"  replied  the  aid,  who 
was  making  good  use  of  his  spurs. 


A  friend  of  Mr.  George  Gould  sent  him  a  book 
and  with  it  his  card.  "  I  am  glad  you  sent  your 
card,"  said  Mr.  Gould,  "  for  not  long  ago  a  friend 
sent  an  oblong  cake  of  maple  sugar  without  any  noti- 
fication, and  the  butler  took  it  into  the  cellar  and  put 
it  in  a  pail  of  water,  thinking  it  was  dynamite." 


The  Duchess  of  Lauraguais,  who  was  somewhat 
given  to  making  poetry,  could  not  think  of  a  word  to 
rhyme  with  coiffe.  Turning  to  Talleyrand,  who 
chanced  to  be  by  her  side,  she  said  :  "  Prince,  give 
me  a  rhyme  to  coiffe."  "Impossible,  duchess,"  re- 
plied Talleyrand,  without  a  moment's  delay;  "for 
that  which  pertains  to  the  head  of  a  woman  has 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason." 


They  were  talking  of  the  vanity  of  women  (says 
Drake's  Magazine),  and  one  of  the  few  ladies  pres- 
ent undertook  a  defense.  "  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  I 
admit  that  women  are  vain,  and  men  are  not.  Why," 
she  added,  with  a  glance  around,  "the  necktie  of 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  room  is  even  now  up  the 
back  of  his  collar."  And  then  she  smiled — for  every 
man  present  had  put  his  hand  up  behind  his  neck  I 


By  some  strange  freak  of  fate,  a  parson  got  elected 
into  a  London  free-and-easy  club.  One  morning  he 
came  up  early  from  the  country,  and,  eager  for  his 
breakfast,  entered  the  coffee-room.  "What  can  1 
have  to  eat?"  asked  the  parson.  "  Very  sorry,  sir," 
replied  the  head-waiter,  glancing  at  the  clock  ;  "  but 
the  committee  have  given  strict  orders  that  supper 
mustn't  be  served  after  eight  in  the  morning.  But  I 
think  I  can  get  you  some  oysters." 


One  of  Gould's  campaigns  as  a  dealer  in  railways 
was  with  the  Wabash  system  of  railroads.  He  got 
control,  and  after  effecting  a  reorganization,  which 
increased  the  capital  stock  and  also  the  bonded  debt, 
sold  them  out.  It  is  related  of  him  at  this  time  that 
an  associate  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Gould,  don't  you 
think  you  are  bonding  this  much  higher  than  the 
property  will  stand?"  "That  may  be,"  he  an- 
swered; "but  the  American  people  are  mighty 
partial  to  bonds." 

It  was  Count  Montrond  who  said  to  Alexandre  de 
Girardin  of  a  young  man  who  was  beginning  to 
make  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  whom  Girardin  did 
not  appreciate:  "Hasten  to  recognize  him,  or  he 
will  not  recognize  you."  His  valet  waited  on  him 
one  morning  most  unsuccessfully.  He  could  find 
none  of  the  toilet  articles.  Montrond  handed  them 
to  him,  remarking  :  "  You  must  admit  that  you  are 
lucky  to  have  me  here.  Without  me,  you  certainly 
could  not  wait  upon  me." 


An  old  gentleman,  after  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  in 
the  west  of  England,  was  listening,  with  rapt  atten- 
tion, to  the  reading  of  the  will,  in  which  he  unex- 
pectedly proved  to  be  interested.  First,  it  recounted 
how  that  a  certain  field  was  willed  to  him  ;  then  it 
went  on  to  give  the  old  gray  mare  in  said  field  to 
some  one  else,  with  whom  he  was  on  anything  but 
friendly  terms,  at  which  point  he  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings  by  exclaiming  indignantly: 
"  Then  sha's  eatin'  ma  grass  !  " 


An  English  clergyman  was  visiting  his  parishion- 
ers, when  one  of  them,  an  old  woman,  informed 
him  that  since  they  met  "  she'd  gone  through  a 
sight  o'  trouble.  Her  sister  was  dead,  and  there 
wor  a  worse  job  than  that — the  pig  died  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  tak'  him,  and 
they  mun  bow,  they  mun  bow."  Then  the  poor  old 
lady  brightened  up,  and  said:  "But  there's  one 
thing,  Mester  Allen,  as  1  can  say,  and  ought  to  say, 
the  Lord's  been  pretty  well  on  my  side  this  winter 
for  greens." 

A  collector  in  a  church  in  San  Francisco,  on  re- 
ceiving a  shake  of  the  head  instead  of  a  dollar  from 
the  hand  of  one  whom  he  knew  intimately,  stopped 
to  remonstrate,  and  said  :  "  William,  you  must  give 
something.  You've  heard  what  the  rector  has  said — 
it's  your  duty."   "  My  money  belongs  to  my  creditors," 


said  William.  "  And  who  is  your  greatest  creditor? 
To  whom  do  you  owe  the  most?"  asked  the  col- 
lector. "Well,  that's  very  true,"  replied  William  ; 
"  but  just  now  he's  not  crowding  me  quite  so  much 
as  the  others." 


Among  other  anecdotes  of  university  life,  Dean 
Hole  tells  of  an  occasion  when  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  the  locality  of  a  city  mentioned  in  a  Greek  text, 
and  the  lecturer  addressed  a  youth  who  had  just 
come  up  from  the  famous  Shrewsbury  School ; 
"Now,  Mr.  Bentley,  you  are  a  pupil  of  our  great 
geographer,  Dr.  Butler,  the  Atlas  of  our  age,  who 
carries  the  world  not  on  his  shoulders,  but  in  his 
head,  and  you  can  probably  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
position  of  this  ancient  town."  "  I  believe,  sir,"  was 
the  prompt  reply,  "  that  modern  travelers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  city  ought  to  be  placed  about  ten 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  spot  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies on  our  map."  After  receiving  respectful 
thanks  for  his  information,  the  informer  told  Dean 
Hole  as  they  left  the  lecture-room  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  venerable  city  before,  but  that  for  the 
honor  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  reputation  of  Dr.  But- 
ler, he  felt  himself  bound  to  say  something. 

In  a  parlor-car  on  an  Eastern  train  sat  a  richly 
dressed  young  woman,  tenderly  holding  a  very  small 
poodle,  "  Madam,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he 
punched  her  ticket,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  can't 
have  your  dog  in  this  car.  It's  against  the  rules." 
"  I  shall  hold  him  in  my  lap  all  the  way,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  he  will  disturb  no  one."  "  That 
makes  no  difference,"  said  the  conductor  ;  "  I 
couldn't  allow  my  own  dog  here.  Dogs  must  ride 
in  the   baggage-car.     I'll  fasten    him  all   right   for 

you "     "  Don't  you  touch  my  dog.  sir,"  said  the 

young  woman,  excitedly  ;  "  I  will  trust  him  to  no 
one!  "and  with  indignant  tread  she  marched  to  the 
baggage-car,  tied  her  dog,  and  returned.  About 
fifty  miles  further  on,  when  the  conductor  came 
along  again,  she  asked  him  :  "  Will  you  tell  me  if 
my  dog  is  all  right?"  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the 
conductor,  politely,  "  but  you  tied  him  to  a  trunk, 
and  he  was  thrown  off  with  it  at  the  last  station." 

"The  Emigrant's  Return." — In  one  Act. 
Scene. — A  cottage  in  Ireland.    Enter  Emigrant, 
who  surveys  the  dwelling  with  etnoiion,   and 
knocks  at  door.     Door  opens.    Enter  Inmate. 
Emigrant — Is  my  father  alive  ? 
Inmate — He  is  not. 
Emigrant — Is  my  mother  living  ? 
Inmate — She  is  not. 

Emigrant — Is  there  any  whisky  in  this  house  ? 
Inmate — There  is  not. 

Emigrant  [sighs  heavily] — This  is,  indeed,  a  woe- 
ful day  1    [Dies.] 

Slow  music.     Curtain. 


Entirely   Satisfactory. 

W.  J.  Arkell,  publisher  of  Judge  and  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  writes : 

"Judge  Building,  i 

Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Sixteenth  St.,  > 

New  York,  January  14,  iSgi.l 
"  About  three  weeks  since,  while  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold  which  had  settled  on   my  chest,  I   applied  an  All- 
cock's  Porous  Plaster,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  re- 
lief. 

"  In  my  opinion,  these  plasters  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold, for  use  in  case  of  coughs,  colds,  sprains,  bruises,  or 
pains  of  any  kind.  I  know  that  in  my  case  the  results 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  beneficial." 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  froni   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Teutonic. .  ..December  28th  |  Germanic January  18th 

Britannic January  4th     Majestic January  25th 

Adriatic January  nth  |  Britannic February  1st 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  §4°  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  Dec.  16,  30,  Jan.  13. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m., 
every  Friday.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  n  A.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  1st 
of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 
gomery Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 


^Pozzoi\Vs 


COMPLEXION 

PO W DE R  =  SAFE;  CURATTYE;  BEAUTIFYIUG.  |. 2. 3. 

.  "White,      )1  £■■     ■»■  ■*  "H  AllDruggiats  ^-^— ■— 
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Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  presents  a 
perfect  food — palatable, 
easy  of  assimilation,  and 
an  appetizer ;  these  are 
everything  to  those  who 
are  losing  flesh  and 
strength.  The  combina- 
tion of  pure  cod-liver  oil, 
the  greatest  of  all  fat  pro- 
ducing foods,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  provides  a  re- 
markable agent  for  Quick 
Flesh  Building  in  all  ail- 
ments that  are  associated 
with  loss  of  flesh. 


Prepared  by  Scott  *  Bowne,  Ohemiati, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD 


SAUSALITO    FERRY. 


TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  1, 1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
From  SAN     FRANCISCO    for    SAUSALITO,    ROSS 

VALLEY,  and  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.00, 

11.00  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  P.  M, 
(Sundays) — 8.00,    10.00,     11.30    a.    m.;     1.30,    3.00,    5.00, 

6.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN    FRANCISCO   for   MILL   VALLEY  (week 

days)— 7.30,  9.00  a.   m.;  3.25,  5.00,  6.15  p.  m. 
(Sundays) — 8.00, 10.00,  11.30  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.00,  5.00  p.  m. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
— 6.20,  7.45,  9.15,  n.05  A-  M-»  I-45i  3-25>  5-°°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  9.50,  a.  m.;  12  M.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.00  P.   M. 

Extra  trip  Saturdays  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Fai  e,  50  cents,  round  trip. 


From   MILL   VALLEY    for    SA"N    FRANCISCO   (week 
days) — 6.30,  7.58,  9.10  a.  m.;  3.35,  5.05  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.45,  3.55,  5.15  p.  m. 
Fare,  40  cents,  round  trip. 


From  SAUSALITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week  days) 
—6.55,  8.15,  9.55,  11.45  a.  m.;  2.25,  4-05.  5.40  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  10.40,  a.  m.;  12.45,  2.15,  4.15,5.45?.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  7.10  P.  M. 
Fare,  25  cents,  round  trip. 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


7.30  a,  m.  Week  Days 
1.45  p.  m.  Week  Days 
8.00  a.  M.  Sundays 


7.30  a.  m.  Week  Days 
1.45  p.  m.  Saturdays 


Through 
Trains. 


Camp  Taylor 
Tocaloma, 

Point  Reyes, 
Tomales, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
(W'k  Days 

12.15P.  M.  <  except 
(Monday 

6.10  p.  M.  Daily 


Howards, 
DuncanMills 
Cazadero, 
d     Way 
Stations. 


10.25  A-  M-  Mondays 
6.10  p.  M.  Week  Days 


Thirty-day  Excursion. — Round-trip,  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion  Round-trip  tickets : 
Tocaloma  and  Point  Reyes,  $1.25 ;  Tomales,  $2.00 ; 
Howards,  $2.50;  Cazadero,  $3.00. 

Sunday  Excursions. — Round-trip  tickets  :  Point  Reyes, 
Si. 00;  and  Tomales,  $1.50. 

THROUGH  STAGE  CONNECTIONS  DAILY 
(except  Sundays)  at  Cazadero  with  morning  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  and  from  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager,  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices.  14  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAIYISHIP  CO. 

Through   Iiine   to    New  York,    via   Panama. 

Steamers  will  sail  at  noon  on  the  5th,  15th,  and  25th,  of 
each  month,  calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Through  line  sailings — Sunday,  Dec.  25th,  SS.  San  Juan  ; 
Jan.  5th,  SS.  City  of  New  York;  Jan.  16th,  SS.  San  Bias. 

Way  Line  to  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports  and  Panama. 

Steamers  leave  San  Francisco  on  the  3d  and  18th  of  each 
month,  calling  at  various  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Ports. 

Way  Hne  sailings — Jan.  3d,  SS.  Colima ;  Jan.  18th,  SS. 
Starbuck. 

Japan   and    China  Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 
at  Hongkong  for  East  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

Peru Saturday,  December  24,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Saturday,  February  4,  at  3  p.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and   Brannan   Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1892. 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu). "Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  '93 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  24- 

Belgic Thursday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74.  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


eave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Dec.  3,  1892. 


7.00  a.     Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento. . .. 

7.30  a.  Hay-wards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . 
Niles  and  San  Jose 

7.30  a.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  and  Cal- 
istoga 

7-3°  a.     El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

8.00  a.     Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 

8.00  a.     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro- 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans,  and  East 

9.00  a.     Stockton  and  Milton 

12.00  M.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers 

1 .  30  p.     Vallejo  and  Martinez 

3.00  P.     Haywards,   Niles,  and  San  Jos*  . 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  Stockton,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

4.00  p.  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano,  and  Santa 
Rosa    

4.00   p.     Benicia  and  Sacramento 

4.00   p.     Woodland  and  Oroville 

4.00   p.     Vacaville 

4.30  P.     Niles  and  Livermore 

5.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

5.30  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

5.30  p.  Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

6.00   P.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose'.. 

7 .00   p.     Vallejo 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7-*5 
12.15 
6.1s 


6.15   p. 
6.15    P. 


8. 45  p. 

8.45  P. 

7.15  *• 

'    9.00  P. 

12.15  *• 

9.45  A- 

12.15  P. 


9-45  a. 
10.15  A. 

IO.I5    A. 

IO.45    A. 

►      8.45    A. 

IO.45    A. 


9.15    A. 

7-45   A. 

t    8.45  r. 


8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


t  11.45   P-     Hunters'  and   Theatre   Train  for 

Newark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos. .     J     8.05  P. 
8.15  a.     Newark,    Centreville,    San    Jose", 
Felton,      Boulder     Creek,    and 

Santa  Cruz 6.20  P. 

*    2.15    p.     Centreville,   San   Jose",   Almaden, 
Felton,     Boulder    Creek,     and 

Santa  Cruz *  10.50  a. 

4.15    p.     Centreville,  San  Jos£,  Los  Gatos..  9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sti. 


IO.37    A. 
12.15    P. 


3.30  P. 

*    4-30  P. 

5-15  P- 

6.30  p. 

t  n.45  p- 


San  Jose,  Almaden,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos, 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
guel, Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 
garita (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey.  Pa- 
cific Grove,  and  principal  Way 
Stations * 

San  Jose,  and  principal  Way 
Stations * 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations * 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  . . 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way 
Stations t 


2.38 


6.10   P. 
5.03   P. 


IO.37  A. 

9.47  A. 
8.06  A. 

8.48  A. 
6.35  A. 

7-3°  r- 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


"  There  are  three  theories  of  successful 
newspaper  advertising.  First,  an  adver- 
tisement must  be  so  worded  and  displayed 
that  a  casual  glance  tells  the  whole  story  ; 
second,  uniqueness  of  design  in  setting  will 
lead  the  reader  to  carefully  read  the  entire 
advertisement ;  third,  an  attractive  illustra- 
tion excites  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and 
he  reads  to  satisfy  his  curiosity." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing;    Sunday,    Nov.    20,    1892,  and 

until  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 

arrive   at  the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,  Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows  : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
SanRafael:  WeekDays — 7.40,9.20,11.40A.M.;  3.30,5.05, 
6.20  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  1.50  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.20  P.  M, 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week   Days — 6.25, 
7.55.  9-3°  a.  m.;  12.45,  3-40.  .5-oS  p-  M- 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Sundays — 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days — 
6.50,  8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1.10,  4.05,  5.35  p.  M. 

Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays — 8.40,  10.05,  "-35  A-  M-i  a-Q5-  4-Q5»  S-3Q.  6.55  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 


Week 

Days. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
5.05    P.    M 


8.00    A. 
9.30    A. 


7.40   A.   M 
3.30  P.    M 


7.40  A.   M 
3.30  P.    M 


7.40   A. 
5.05   P. 


8.O0    A. 
5.OO  P. 


Destination 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale. 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


10.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 
7.  30  P.  M. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40  a.  m.  8.00  a,  M.i    Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10. 30 a.m. 

3.30    P.    M.  5-00   P.    M.| I    6.Q5  P.  M.      6.10P.M. 


Week 
Days. 


8. 50  a.m. 
10.30A.  m. 


8.50  A.  M. 
6.  to  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala, 
and  Point  Arena ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ;  at  Pieta 
for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Hopland  for  Lakeport ;  at  Ukiah 
for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Witter 
Springs,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto,  Men- 
docino City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville,  and 
Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
to  Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75 ;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guerneville,  $3.75;  to 
Sonoma,  S'. 50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50  ;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25  ; 
to  Cloverdale.  $1 ;  to  Ukiah,  $4-10;  10  Hopland,  $3.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80  ;  to  Guerneville,  $3.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ; 
to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  nnd  Tkt  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  • 
New  Montgomery  Street. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  decadence 
of  the  stage.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  the 
extravaganza  is  the  thing.  "The  Black  Crook" 
there  is  drawing  splendid  houses.  Here  "  Ali  Baba" 
nightly  crowds  the  largest  theatre  in  the  city.  The 
day  has  come  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  coryphee  and 
the  costume— tinsel  and  tights  are  what  the  public 
likes.  The  sad-eyed  muse,  with  the  bay-leaves  scat- 
tered and  drooping  in  her  tangled  hair  and  her  lyre 
silent  in  her  listless  hand,  is  left  to  mourn  alone  upon 
her  altar-stairs,  while  her  old-time  worshipers  bum 
their  candles  at  the  shrines  of  the  coryphee  and  the 
Amazon. 

AH  the  world  goes  to  see  the  dancers  who  can  not 
dance,  the  singers  who  can  not  sing,  the  beauties 
who  are  ugly — and  the  costumes.  This  is  the  era  of 
the  costume.  "  Ali  Baba"  with  ugly  dressing  would 
be  "Hamlet"  with  the  melancholy  Dane  left  out. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  costumes,  and  though 
there  is  but  little  of  them,  what  hide  there  is,  is  good. 
Like  the  most  valuable  jewels,  the  costumes  in  "  Ali 
Baba  "are  really  finest  when  smallest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  But  "  Ali  Baba," 
poorly  clad,  would  not  be  a  performance  upon  which 
one  would  squander  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  public 
wants  gorgeous  clothes,  and,  even  did  the  Forty 
Thieves  wear  robes  that  swept  the  ground,  the  house 
would  still  be  crowded  provided  the  robes  were 
magnificent  enough. 

The  importance  of  handsome  dressing  on  the 
stage  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated.  The  only  two 
moderns  who  have  dared  to  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
public's  passion  to  feast  its  eyes  on  good  clothes,  are 
Edwin  Booth  and  Salvini.  Theatre-goers  have  suf- 
fered from  Booth's  devotion  to  the  star  system.  He 
did  not  exactly  act  Hamlet  in  a  bag  wig,  like 
Macready,  for  he  consented  to  dress  himself  with  a 
distinct  regard  for  the  picturesque  and  historical  fit- 
ness. But  his  company  always  had  the  appearance 
of  children  who  had  got  hold  of  a  trunk  of  old  fancy 
costumes  and  had  been  having  lots  of  fun  "  dressing 
up"  in  them,  regardless  of  a  nineteenth-century 
head,  a  Louis  Quinze  body,  and  legs  from  the 
middle  ages. 

Booth's  surroundings  in  "Hamlet"  used  to  be  a 
litde  like  those  of  Mr.  Wopsle  when  he  undertook 
the  same  part ;  the  courtiers  of  the  Danish  monarch 
being  represented  by  one  page  of  a  distinctly  female 
appearance  and  one  brass-encir-cled  warrior,  while  the 
reigning  majesties  of  Denmark  sat  aloft  on  a  wooden 
table,  the  queen  with  a  gold  head-band  passing  under 
her  chin  and  giving  her  the  appearance  of  one  who  is 
suffering  from  a  magnificent  lorm  of  toothache. 

It  was  said  about  Salvini  that  he  did  not  like  wear- 
ing particularly  fine  clothes  on  the  stage.  He 
wanted  accuracy  rather  than  gorgeousness,  and  in 
his  support  all  that  he  insisted  upon  was  a  leading 
lady  who  was  large,  majestic,  and  heavy,  so  that  he 
could  fling  her  about  the  stage  without  danger  of 
hurting  her.  He  preferred  acting  against  a  worn- 
out  flat  to  a  fine  picturesque  background  with  a 
tapering  perspective.  Hence  thejin-de-siee/e-itcs  do 
not  appreciate  the  great  Italian.  This,  by  the  way, 
might  be  construed  into  the  highest  form  of  compli- 
ment. There  are  people  whose  condemnation  is 
high  praise.  It  is  not  for  these  that  the  two  great 
tragedians  play. 

The  actresses  have  all  bowed  to  the  popular  preju- 
dice—  it  was,  perhaps,  not  a  hard  bow  to  make. 
You  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  of  them 
have  won  the  public's  ear  by  the  report  of  their  good 
clothes  and  its  eye  by  tne  glory  of  them.  Mrs. 
Langtry  would  not  be  the  successful  Mrs.  Langtry 
of  to-day  if  she  had  continued  to  garb  herself  in  the 
style  of  that  plain,  black  frock  in  which  she  first  ap- 
peared at  a  London  garden-party,  and  set  all  the 
world  staring. 

Her  eyes  were  then  as  blue  as  lapis  lazuli,  her  skin 
like  a  magnolia  petal,  and  with  this  went  the  red- 
toned  hair  that  Henner  gives  lo  his  ivory-colored 
nymphs  and  goddesses.  She  was  charming  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  plain,  black  gown,  which,  rest  as- 
sured, fitted  like  wax.  But  that  was  long  before  she 
look  to  putting  spoonfuls  of  ice-cream  down  royal 
backs  and  doing  all  sorts  of  extravagant,  frisky  tilings 
not  in  the  repertoire  of  the  British  matron.  She  is 
now  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  "dresses  by  Worth"  in 
large  letters  on  her  play-bills. 

She  never  could  have  made  such  a  play  as  "As 
in  a  Ix>oking-Glass "  go  unless  she  had  worn  a 
necklace  of  sapphires  as  large  as  hazel-nuts  and  that 
wonderful  "bat-gown"  that  turned  her  into  a 
great,  sinister,  beautiful  bat,  with  huge,  drooping, 
dusky  wings  of  black  lace,  and  a  smaller  bat  spread- 
ing *nj|  its  web-likc  pinions  over  her  chest.  That 
va  a  masterpiece,  and  packed  every  matin6c 
■rbed  and  curious  women. 


In  "The  Wife's  Peril"  she  had  five  Worth 
gowns,  and  the  gowns  drew  superbly.  If  they  had 
had  Carmencila  to  dance  between  the  acts,  she 
could  not  have  rivaled  the  drawing  power  of  the  five 
Worth  "creations."  People,  when  they  left  the 
theatre,  were  not  sure  whether  they  liked  best  the 
apple-green-silk  act,  with  the  silver  spangles,  or  the 
pale-pink-crepe  act,  with  the  scarlet  parasol.  The 
pale-pink  and  scarlet  was  very  absorbing.  Ques- 
tions of  divorce,  or  of  married  ladies,  and  husbands, 
and  lovers,  were  brushed  aside  as  mere  petty  trifles 
before  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  scene  when  the 
pale-pink  crepe  dress  came  in,  with  the  scarlet 
parasol.  The  lover,  in  this  scene,  was  very  charm- 
ing and  tender  ;  but  he  might  just  as  well  hive 
been  talking  in  Chinook— nobody  listened  to  him. 
It  is  not  often  in  a  life-time  one  sees  such  a  setting 
skirt.  One  must  take  the  opportunities  for  artistic 
enjoyment  that  chance  offers  one. 

But  there  are  few  Mrs.  Langtrys.  As  a  dresser 
she  is  a  genius.  1  here  must  be  some  talent  in  a 
person  who  can  hold  audiences  with  a  rose-colored 
silk  dinner-gown,  as  crude  in  shade  as  the  hues  on 
ajapanese  fan,  and  a  cloak  lined  with  chinchilla. 
It  is  not  the  same  talent,  but  it  is  as  much  a 
talent  in  a  small  way  as  that  possessed  by 
Julia  Marlowe,  who,  by  the  force  of  artistic  in- 
telligence and  a  fascinating  personality,  can  hold 
her  audiences  enthralled  while  she  wears  a  little 
yellow  frock  that  a  bud  might  discard  as  too  plain  for 
her  first  dinner,  and  the  wife  of  a  two-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year  clerk  consider  as  a  Christmas  possibility. 

Julia  Marlowe  is  brave  with  a  desperate  bravery. 
She  is  not  going  to  make  concessions  to  what  she 
and  Boston  regard  as  a  vulgar  weakness.  She  is 
not  going  to  smother  her  talents  under  "gowns  by 
Worth."  First  come  the  talents,  then  come  the 
gowns.  Mrs.  Kendal,  now,  was  not  so  brave.  Be- 
fore she  came  to  this  country,  she  laid  in  a  great  ward- 
robe, because  she  had  heard  American  audiences 
demanded  magnificent  dressing  on  the  stage.  This 
accounts  for  the  sumptuous  costumes  of  velvet  and 
moire  that  the  "  Old  Reliable  "  of  the  British  drama 
used  to  wear  with  so  much  style. 

To  advertise  the  actress  by  her  frocks  is  quite  en 
rigte  when  the  actress  is  going  to  personate  one  of 
the  hectic  French  heroines.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting attributes  of  these  dear  creatures  is  that  they 
are  always  sure  to  wear  something  stunning.  The 
hectic  French  heroines  mainly  exist  because  they 
invariably  wear  such  good  clothes — such  dazzling 
opera-cloaks  !  such  radiant  tea-gowns  I  One  always 
stays  for  the  fourth  act  in  "  Camille  "  to  see  what 
Camille  is  going  to  have  on.  She  is  supposed,  in 
this  act.  to  be  in  particularly  affluent  circumstances, 
and  being  a  person  of  acknowledged  taste,  experi- 
ence leads  one  to  expect  a  millinery  masterpiece. 
Then,  going  out,  every  one  murmurs  to  her  neigh- 
bor: 

"  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  pink  brocade  in  that 
scene?" 

"Oh,  I  liked  the  way  Jane  Hading  did  it  better  ;  I 
liked  her  conception  of  the  part  better — white  satin 
and  a  good  deal  of  lace,  old  and  yellow.  It  was  very 
striking." 

"  Did  you  really  think  so?  I  couldn't  stand  those 
litde  ribbon  camellias,  they  looked  as  if  they  came 
off  an  old  wedding  cake." 

"  For  jny  part  I  preferred  Bernhardt ;  in  her  ren- 
dering of  the  character  there  was  a  black  satin  train 
with  pink  feathers  round  the  edge." 

WhenFanny  Davenport  acted  the  French  heroines, 
she  knew  the  value  of  her  wardrobe,  and  the  second 
week  always  advertised  a  complete  change  of  cos- 
tume. Every  one  went  to  see  the  new  clothes,  for 
the  massive  Fanny,  though  she  is  not  either  very 
gifted  or  very  young,  has  a  striking  taste  in  clothes, 
and  knows  how  to  wear  her  gowns  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  who  was  once  an -acknowledged  beautv.  No 
one  ever  could  have  looked  more  gorgeously  arrayed 
than  Fanny  Davenport  in  "  Fedora."  Her  splendor 
was  oppressive.  But  she  always  could  rise  superior 
to  it,  having  once  been  so  handsome  that  people 
forgot  the  sumptuous  costume  in  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful woman.  She  is  no  longer  beautiful ;  but  the 
haughty  self-confidence  that  was  hers  in  her  beaux 
jours  is  there  still. 

But  in  selecting  her  costumes  an  actress  has  more 
to  think  of  than  their  individual  becomingncss,  their 
cost,  or  their  beauty.  If  a  fine  lady  finds  it  hard 
work  to  arrange  her  wardrobe,  what  must  an 
actress  find  it  who  has  to  consider  not  only  effective- 
ness, prettiness,  and  harmony,  but  the  suitability  of 
her  gowns  to  the  stage  ? 

Every  one  who  admires  the  charming  frock  of 
the  leading  lady  does  not  know  that  in  making  that 
frock  the  skirl  has  had  to  be  cut  with  extraordinary 
care  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  slope  of  the  stage. 
If  it  is  cul  and  hung  like  an  ordinary  skirt,  it  will 
look  as  if  it  were  much  shorter  in  the  front  than  in 
the  back,  will  hitcli  up  hideously  and  display  the 
wearer's  feet.  Then  her  bodice  must  fit  without  a 
wrinkle  ;  but  if  it  is  tight,  despair  will  ensue,  for  she 
will  lose  all  her  supple  grace  of  pose  and  move- 
ment, will  not  be  able  to  make  her  gestures  with 
sinuous  case,  and,  worse  than  all,  will  probably  talk 
Inahoarae,  trained  .'.ice.  It  is  not  usually  known 
that  a  very  tight  bodice  affects  the  voice,  making  it 
harsh  and  husky.  Bernhardt,  who  has  the  most 
perfect  voice  in  the  world,  has  never  worn  a  tight 
dress  in  her  life. 

But  the  unhappy  actress  who  aspires  to  dress  well 


in  modern  characters  has.to  endure  many  pangs  and 
take  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  If  she  wear  a  large 
hat.  it  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  throw  ugly  shadows 
on  her  face  ;  if  a  small  hat,  it  must  be  fastened  so 
tightly  that  it  can  never  wobble  a  hair's-breadth. 
Her  shoes,  which  are  generally  too  small,  have 
especial  heels  of  an  unearthly  altitude,  built  to  make 
her  walk  naturally  on  the  inclined  flooring  of  the 
stage.  If  she  wear  gloves,  they  must  fit  like  an  outer 
skin,  but  always  be  so  loose  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed  and  not  make  her  hands  red.  Tight- 
waisted,  tight-booted,  tight-gloved,  tight-collared— 
this  modern  martyr  enters  the  arena.  "II  faut 
souffrir  pour  etre  belle  "  must  have  been  said  especi- 
ally of  her. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
December  26th  :  The  Tivoli  Company  in  "  A  Trip 
to  the  Moon  "  ;  Fanny  Rice  in  "  A  Jolly  Surprise  "  ; 
Charles  Dickson  in  "  Incog  "  ;  Henderson's  Extrava- 
ganza Company  in  "Ali  Baba"  ;  and  George  Murphy 
in  "  U  and  I." 

Clara  Lipman,  the  laughing  girl  of  "  Incog  "  when 
it  was  first  given  in  this  city,  has  succeeded  Mabel 
Bert  as  Mrs.  Tippett  in  "  Little  Tippett." 

The  performance  of  Mrs.  Pacheco's  farce, 
"Incog,"  is  to  be  preceded,  every  evening  of  the 
first  week,  by  a  new  curtain-raiser  entitled  "  A  Salt- 
Cellar." 

"  A  Trip  to  the  Moon"  is  enjoying  great  popu- 
larity at  the  Tivoli.  It  was  always  a  favorite  holiday 
piece,  and,  with  a  good  cast,  elaborate  setting,  hand- 
some costumes,  and  amusing  specialties,  it  is  a  very 
acceptable  old  friend  in  new  dress. 

Augustus  Thomas,  the  author  of  "  Alabama,"  has 
written  a  new  play  which,  according  to  General  N. 
P.  Banks,  shows  "  the  domestic  and  felicitous  side  of 
the  war."  It  is  called  "Surrender,"  and  has  to  do 
with  the  surrender  of  three  Union  soldiers  to  the 
charms  of  three  Southern  girls. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere's  American  lour  has  col- 
lapsed ignominiously.  She  says  it  is  because  all  her 
best  plays  are  those  Sardou  wrote  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  Fanny  Davenport  has  the  sole  right  to 
use  them  in  the  United  States — a  fact  Mrs.  Bernard- 
Beere  might  have  learned  before  she  left  England. 

Henry  Guy  Carleton  is  doing  well  as  a  playwright. 
Of  course  we  never  hear  of  ' '  Victor  Dumnd  "  now  ; 
but  Frederick  Warde  is  playing  "  The  Lion's  Mouth  " 
five  times  a  week,  "  A  Gilded  Fool"  is  doing  well  in 
New  York,  he  has  just  finished  a  new  play  for  W. 
H.  Crane,  and  Charles  Frohman  has  just  ordered  a 
comedy  from  him. 

Fanny  Rice,  who  used  to  be  a  plump  and  pleasing 
factor  in  the  success  of  various  opera  companies, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  as  a  star  in  San -Fran- 
cisco on  Sunday  night.  "A  Jolly  Surprise  "  is  the 
vehicle  in  which  she  exhibits  her  abilities,  and  it  is 
fairly  successful  for  a  farce  comedy,  as  it  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  a  year. 

Harry  J.  W.  Dam  has  scored  a  success  in  Eng- 
land with  his  play,  "  Karatoff,"  which  Mrs.  Kendal 
produced  recenUy  in  Birmingham.  It  turns  on  the 
efforts  of  Prince  Karatoff  to  thwart  a  nihilist  con- 
spiracy to  blow  up  the  Czar,  and  is  said  to  contain 
bright  lines  and  striking  situations.  Both  actors  and 
author  received  several  calls  before  the  curtain. 

Sardou's  new  play,  "  Americans  Abroad,"  has 
been  produced  in  New  York  ahead  of  its  Parisian 
production,  and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  all  the  powers  of  Miss  Cayvan,  Mr.  Kelcey,  Mr. 
Lemoyne,  and  the  others  of  that  admirable  com- 
pany were  needed  to  save  it  from  failure.  The  plot 
reads  as  if  "  Americans  Abroad"  were  pretty  nearly 
as  silly  as  "  Miss  Hellyet." 

Eleanor  Calhoun,  whom  we  in  San  Francisco  have 
not  heard  of  for  three  or  four  years  past,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  England  a  fortnight  ago,  to  join 
Coquelin's  company  as  leaning  lady  in  the  repertoire 
of  new  plays  that  he  is  to  bring  out  this  season. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  she  has  acted  in  the  great 
French  comedian's  company.  Some  tihie  ago  she 
appeared  in  his  support,  and  knew  her  French  well 
enough  to  deceive  even  the  Parisians  as  to  her  na- 
tionality. 

When  Mascagni  heard  the  announcement  that 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  had  won  Sonzogno's  prize  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  he  was  so  little  known  that  he 
had  to  get  the  father  of  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  given 
music  lessons  to  identify  him  before  he  could  get  his 
money — it  was  the  money  he  wanted,  for  he  needed 
Stand  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  fame  he  had  won. 
Now  he  employs  two  secretaries  to  help  him  through 
his  correspondence,  and  he  has  had  eleven  hundred 
librettos  submitted  for  his  most  august  consideration. 

Mile.  Calve,  the  newest  successful  prima  donna,  is 
almost  an  invalid,  having  lo  resort  to  medicinal 
restoratives  to  keep  her  strength  up  through  a  per- 
formance, as  Clara  Morris  had  to  do.  But  the  fire 
of  genius  burns  high  in  her  weak  frame.  When 
"  Cavalleria"  was  to  be  produced  in  Paris,  a  famous 
tenor  was  engaged  to  sing  the  role  of  Turiddu  ;  but 
before  the  duel  scene  was  reached,  tenor,  basso, 
alto— all  were  forgotten  in  a  mad  storm  of  applause 
that  greeted  the  hitherto  unknown  Calve's  Santuzza. 
She  is  to  sing  Carmen  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  soon , 


and  to  fit  herself  for  the  part  she  went  to  Spain  in 
the  hottest  part  of  summer,  established  her  maid  at 
a  hotel,  and  then  went  and  lived  for  a  month  in  the 
gypsy  quarter.  The  gitaflas,  who  soon  learned  her 
purpose,  helped  her  in  every  way.  They  taught  her 
to  dance  the  gypsy  dances,  to  wear  the  gypsy  dress, 
and  to  do  her  hair  in  the  gypsy  style,  and  now  Paris 
expects  such  a  realization  of  Bizet's  heroine  as  she 
has  never  seen. 


DCLXXXVII.-Bil]    of  Fare  for  Twelve  Persons, 

Christmas,  189a. 

Eastern  Oysters. 

Wine  Soup, 

Croquettes  of  Lobster. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland.     Hominy. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  with  Truffle  and  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Parisian  Potatoes. 

String-Beans.     Celery  Sauce  Blanche. 

Frozen  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey,  stuffed  with  Chestnuts.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Lettuce. 

Cheese-Straws. 

English  Plum-Pudding. 

Charlotte  Russe.     Brandied  Peaches. 

Salted  Almonds.     Bonbons. 

Fruits.     Wine.     Coffee. 

Frozen  Punch.  —  Soak    one   tablespoonful   of   Knox's 

Gelatine  in  one-half  pint  of  cold  water,  and  heat  one-half 

pint  of  water  to  boiling-point,  and  dissolve  the  gelatine  and 

one  pound  of  sugar  in  it ;  when   cool,  add  the  juice  of  six 

lemons  and  two  oranges,  strain  into  the  freezer,  and  freeze 

very  hard.     When  firm,  add  one  gill  of  Jamaica  rum,  one 

half  pint   of  champagne,  one-half  gill  of  brandy,  re-cover 

carefully,  and  turn  long  enough  to  mix  welt ;  then  remove 

dasher,  re-cover,  pack,  and  set  away  lor  two  hours. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  purest 
made.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Two  cents  in  stamps 
to  ihe  factory,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  cook- 
book, "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 

The  Girl's  Union  is  now  making  its  first  appeal  to 
the  public  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Articles  of  furniture, 
food,  carpets,  sheeting,  napery,  fruit,  groceries,  or 
anything  that  makes  a  house  a  home  will  be  sent  for 
upon  notification  to  "  Matron  of  the  Girl's  Union," 
909  Taylor  Street,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

Help  !     Help! 

How  often  has  the  cry  been  uttered  in  vain  !  But 
there  is  help  for  sufferers  from  liver  complaint  and 
constipation,  those  exceedingly  prevalent  disorders. 
A  course  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  will  com- 
pletely remove  them.  The  malarious,  the  rheumatic, 
the  dyspeptic,  and  the  nervous  also  derive  unspeak- 
able benefit  from  the  great  remedy. 


A  Social  Manual, 
"  Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hoag,  rooms  175  and  176,  Crocker 
Building,  will  be  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be  printed 
on  delicately -tinted,  gilt -edged  paper,  elegantly 
bound,  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  include  only  the  names 
of  persons  of  recognized  social  standing.  It  will 
contain  a  numerical  arrangement,  by  streets  and 
avenues,  of  the  residences  of  society  people  —  an 
entirely  new  feature  here.  The  book  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  character  ever  published  on  this 
coast,  and  the  equal  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  All  com- 
munications concerning  the  publication  should  be 
addressed  as  above. 


H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Manages. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS  ! 

Offenbach's  Operatic  Spectacle, 

A   TRIP  TO  THE   MOON! 

O.    L.    FEST'S   Wonderful    Transformation   Scene. 

"America's   Progress."      Fantastic   Costumes! 

Wonderful  Mechanical  ElTects  !     New  and 

Original    Properties  !      New    Electric 

and    Calcium    Lights  .' 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents. 

Christmas 
Presents 

S.  &  G.  GUMP, 

Art  and  Picture  Store 

113  GEARY  STREET. 

Open  Evenings  During  December 


December  26,  18 
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GEOMFULLERDESKCa. 

/WIUFACTURES. 

MM.  OFFICE 

■AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

£38-640  MIS5IW  ST. 


H0TH1HQ 


like  taking  car* 
of  yourself  tbi» 
cold  winter 
weather.  For 
Sunday  wear 
footholds  do 
nicely  and  cost  nothing.  We  send  (if  asked 
for)  with  every  pair  Ladies',  Boys',  Men's,  or 
big  Girls'  Shoes,  a  pair  of  men's  footholds,  6  to 
10,  free.  They're  worth  50  to  75c.  everywhere. 
Add  10c.  if  to  mail— with  Children's  Shoes,  all 
kinds,  from  40c.  up,  or  Ladies'  or  Boys,  If  pre- 
ferred, we'll  send  a  pair  of  Misses'  Rubbers, 
foothold  style,  free  (if  asked  for),  sizes  U  to 
1J£,  worth  30  to  3oc.  elsewhere.  Add  6c.  if  for 
mail.  "We  have  no  other  give-away  sizes  or 
kinds.     Read  carefully. 

Laflies*  Regular  fyiers 

4  pair  for  $1.00,  or  fine  Rubbers,  3  pair  for  $L00, 
sizes  3  to  7.    No  spring  heels,  no  size  8,  at  these 


Francisco,  CaL 


PATENTS 

Cuveat>,    Trade-marks,    Design    Patents, 

Copyrights,  and  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE    FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  inventors  without  charge. 
Address 

PRESS   CLAIMS    CO., 

JOHN    WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

£3T  This  Company  is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting;  their 
subscribers  against  unscrupulous  and  incompetent 
Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper  printing  this  advertisement 
vouches  for  the  responsibility  and  high  standing  of  the 
Press  Claims  Company. 


ZISKA   INSTITUTE, 

1604-1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

French,    German,    and   English.      Boarding    and    Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

Classes  in  advanced  studies  for  post-graduates. 

Next  term  begins  January  4,  1893. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRIVATE     TUITION 

1810    GOUGH    STEEET. 

Miss  Emily  Edmunds  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Hutchings)  under- 
takes private  tuition  in  families  and  at  her  own  residence. 
Advanced  and  Elementary  subjects.  Scientific  methods, 
insuring  rapid  progress  to  delicate  or  backward  pupils. 


28(j0LD,$ILVER,  AND 
^op^0NZE*EDALS 


VfliXCfUED 

0o  uqu  et-DeuCacv  DrxN  es> 


Dividend  Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  533 
California  Street,  corner  Webb.  Branch,  1700  Market 
Street,  corner  Polk. — For  the  half-year  ending  December 
31,  1892.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  de- 
posits, and  four  and  one-fourtb  (4*0  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1893. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  four  and  one.quarter  (4*4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1893. 

JAMES  A.  THOMPSON,  Cashier. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1892,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4  JO  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1893. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANV,  Cashier. 


PEOPLES'  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  805 
Market  Street,  Flood  Building. — For  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1892,  a  dividend  (N0.9)  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
and  four  and  one-sixth  (4.1-6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  or- 
dinary savings  accounts,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  January  3,  1893. 

J.  E.  FARNUM,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  21,  1892. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AN1>  LOAN 
Society,  corner  of  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — For 
the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1892,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one-half  {4K) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1893. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

When  some  men  see  how  some  people  get  along 
in  the  world  they  sometimes  regret  their  own  honesty. 
— Life. 

He  (tenderly)— "  Will  you  be  mine?"  She— "  No  : 
but  if  you  really  mean  that  you  offer  yourself  to  ME, 
I'll  think  about  it."—  Truth. 

Ethel — "Ah,  the  years  roll  by,  and  some  people 
are  not  so  fresh  as  they  once  were."  Maud — "  Yes, 
and  others  are  too  fresh." — Truth. 

George — "  They  say  the  fish  bite  now  through  the 
ice."  Maine — "Horrors!  And  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  such  jolly  times  skating." — Puck. 

Brown  —  "Why  do  they  call  this  cake  'angel 
food"?  Angels  don't  eat  it."  Jones — "  N-o  ;  it  is 
used,  I  believe,  to  increase  their  number." — Truth. 

Herdso—"  Did  old  Mr.  Closefist  die  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  strength  ?  "  Saidsc — "  I  think  he 
did  ;  at  all  events,  his  son  didn't  inherit  it." — 
Truth. 

Mother — "So  you  wish  my  daughter  for  your 
wife?"  /fe (gallantly)— "  Partly  that,  madam,  and 
partly  that  you  may  be  my  mother-in-law." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"John,  what's  the  Salic  law  we  read  about  in  his- 
tory?" asked  Mrs.  John.  "It  was  a  law  that  pre- 
vented women  becoming  kings,"  replied  John,  learn- 
edly.— Life. 

Miss  Kate — "What  costume  are  you  going  to  wear 
at  the  ice  carnival  ?  "  Mr.  Toque — "  I  think  I'll  go 
as  Henry  the  Eighth,  so  I  won't  hurt  myself  if  I  fall 
down." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Foracloque — "  And  you  say  the  minister  re- 
fused to  christen  your  baby  '  Nebuchadnezzar '  ? 
What  was  the  reason?"  Mrs.  Quiverful — "He 
stuttered." — Puck.  % 

Young  mother — "  I  wonder  why  the  baby  always 
wakes  up  crying?"  Young  father  (wearily) — "I 
suppose  he's  mad  because  he's  been  making  no 
trouble." — Good  News. 

First  manager— "I  am  going  to  put  on  a  tank 
play  with  a  mermaid  in  it."  Second  ditto— "  Well, 
it  will  fail,  sure  1  How're  you  going  to  put  a  mer- 
maid in  tights?" — Puck. 

She — ' '  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Tompkins  always 
wears  such  an  amused  smile?"  He— "Well,  he 
ought  to.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  is  very  self-conscious." — Life. 

Ethel  (excitedly) — "He  has  known  me  only  two 
days  and  he  put  his  arm  around  me."  Eva — "You 
mean,  I  suppose,  that  he  has  known  you  two  days 
and  only  put  his  arm  around  you." — Life. 

De  Cash — "  I  see  you  have  taken  a  partner." 
De  Curb — "  Yes,  I  had  to.  A  man  can't  keep  a 
suburban  residence  supplied  with  servants  and  at- 
tend to  business  too." — New  York  Weekly. 

Sweet  girl — "Is  your  love  for  me  absolutely  un- 
selfish ?"  Adorer — "Absolutely."  Sweet  girl  — 
"  Then  1  wish  you'd  go  somewhere  else  to-night. 
Jack  Hansom  promised  to  call."— New  York  Weekly. 

Ste — "  What  is  that  awful  noise?"  He — "  Guess 
it's  the  clam-bake  over  on  the  island."  She — "  Poor 
thing  !  how  the  clams  must  be  tortured  to  make 
them  screech  like  that." — Binghampton  Republican 

Waiter  (as  Snooper  rises  from  the  table)  — 
"Haven't  you  forgotten  something,  sir?"  Snoofer 
— !*So  I  have  !  My  wife  gave  me  a  letter  to  mail 
this  morning.  I'm  very  glad  you  mentioned  it. 
Thanks,  awfully."—  Truth. 

Young  man — "  How  much  a  year  does  it  require 
to  support  a  wife  nowadays?"  Old  man — "Oh, 
anywhere  from  five  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
or  so."  Young  man — "  Isn't  that  rather  indefinite?" 
Old  man — "No;  it  always  takes  all  a  man  has." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Bibbs — "  I  declare,  you  men  can't  write  a 
letter  unless  you  have  a  regular  desk,  and  office- 
chair,  and  big  blotting-pad,  and  I  don't  know  what 
all."  Mr.  Bibbs — "  Yes,  and  a  woman  may  have  a 
two-hundred-dollar  writing-desk,  with  everything  to 
match,  and  yet  she'll  sit  down  on  a  stool  and  write 
on  an  old  book. ' — New  York  Weekly. 

Billson — "Hello,  Jimson  !  I've  caught  you  at 
last.  I've  been  trying  for  three  weeks  to  get  hold  of 
you,  so  as  to  pay  you  that  ten  dollars  I  owe  you,  but 
every  time  you  suddenly  disappeared."  fimson — 
"  Eh  ?  Have  you  been  wanting  to  see  me  for  that  ?  " 
Billson — "Of  course."  fimson — "  Great  snakes  !  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  borrow  more." — New  York 
Weekly. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  NO  TIPPING  THE  WAITERS  AT  JOHNSON'S,  THE 

new  first-class  restaurant  at  28  Montgomery,  opposite 
Lick  House.  First-class  service  to  all  alike,  strangers 
included. 


Suppose  you  mix  a  little 

common  sense  with  sentiment  in  gift- 
making  this  Christmas.  For  instance  in 
buying  a  watch,  get  a  Fahys  14  Karat 
Monarch  Gold  Filled  Case.  An  expert 
cannot  tell  it  from  solid  14  karat  gold.  It's 
more  durable  and  costs  much  less,  yes, 
very   much    less,  and   the  ^ 

maker  guarantees  it.  Your    1 1  J    f\    B-^  yy/N 
jeweller  will  tell  you  that      [^    *\  \J  ^ 

what     we've    said    is    so.  ^/ 

LONDON,  PARIS  AND   AMERICAN    BANK,  (L'D.) 

North-West  corner  Sansome  and  Sutter  Streets. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL $2,500,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL 2,000,000 

RESERVE  FUND 650.000 

Head  Office  :  58  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 
AGENTS. — New  York :  Agency  of  the  London,  Paris  and  American  Bank  (L'd),  No.  10  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Paris :  Messrs.    Lazard   Freres  &  Cie,  17  Boulevard  Poissonniere.     Draw  direct  on    the  principal  aties  of  the  world. 
Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits  issued. 

C.  ALTSCHUL,  Cashier.  EUGENE  MEYER,  Manager. 

The  United  States  Government  v£^gs'::£t^T£%™& 

■ — ■ in   the   several    departments   at   Washington, 

and  the  Remington  Company  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving requisitions  from  the  government  for 
additional  machines. 

I  llG    L  0  I U  til U 1 3  tl    tXPOSltlOn  ington  Standard  Typewriter  is  to  be  furnished 
— exclusively  for  public  use  during  the  Exposi- 
tion.    The  writing-rooms  are  to  be  furnished 
with  Remingtons,   in  charge   of  expert   oper- 
ators, for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Tho    RaminOtnn    EaPtrUU  At  IUon,  N.  Y.,  turns  out  a   New  Remington 

I  IIC     llullllllfWUll     I  Quill  I  J  Typewriter   every     five     minutes ;     or     more 

— -== — * machines  every  day  than  the  combined  prod-  J 

uct  of  all  other  manufacturers  of  high-priced*? 

Writing  Machines. 

The   Remington   is    not   only   Unsurpassed  but   Unapproaehed  for  Excellence   of  Design, 
Quality  of  "Work,  Simplicity,  and  Durability. 

G-.    C3--    TITICKSOW    eft*    CO.,  3  and  5  Front  Street,  S.  F. 

346  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.  141  Front  Street,    Portland. 

OCCnO      TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

^^^    I"    ■"    I      I    ^^^,  Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

ULLUU  TREES  AND  PLANT8,419y£*&5a£r  ,fc 

CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 

CALIFORNIA  ST.  TO  PINE,  BET.  MONTGOMERY  AND  KEARNY  STS. 

THE  LEADING  MARKET  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  DEPOT  FOE  THE 

Choicest  Meats,  Fish,  Poultry,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Dairy  Produce.     Goods  purchased 

in  this  market  need  no  other  recommendation. 

Send  your  orders  by  Telephone.  THOS.  BEOWN,  Superintendent. 

KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Oar  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures 
are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.    S.    KIMBALL   &   CO., 

Rochester,  >".  T. 

THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1893 


.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Blall.  4.60 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail . .  6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail...    4.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall —  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..    6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  I>ife  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Lipplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.     In  those  eltlen  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carrier 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 
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You  Want 

Facts  When  You  Buy  a  Sewing  Machine. 

THEY  ARE  HERE: 
The  Light-it  mining  TJOMESTIC 

alway*  First,  always  Best. 
Hue   held    this    Progressive    Lead    for    over 

Twenty  Years. 
Always  in  Advance  of  the  Times,  it  is  Prac- 
tical, Simple,  Durable. 
Don't  fail  to  see  It. 

J.  W.  KVANS,  Agent. 
29  Post  Street. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital   93, 000, 000  00 

Surplus     1..O00.000  OO 

Undivided  Profits .     3.317,485  11 

September  30,1891. 

William  Ai.vord -President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  r\  MoUlton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  Boston,  Treiuont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  Loudon,  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India. 
Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland.  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland,  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6, 000, 000 

Directors : 
)so.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  W.  F.  Goad,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  C. 
Fargo,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  Dudley  Evans. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer.  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors ; 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President ;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,    D.  W.  Earl.  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green.  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital.. 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550.589 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office; 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1730. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

JS/±_         IRRIGATING  PUMPS, 
Pj&f  STEAM   ENGINES 

As     la  BOILERS, 

w^     VjH      Hn    Complete  Power  and 
PI        Pumping  Plants. 

^fiS  Wp    LOW  PRICES,  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

^^^^^^^W^~  WRITE    FOR    CIRCULARS- 

Byron  Jackson,  san  francisco. 

(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TKADK  SOLICITED. 
No.  :*)»  Clay  stri-i-t.        -        -        San  KraucUco 

-  <  z     tfcSZ^^JHl  9&. 
-     ElJf^nS  SB*    - 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  I 

Our  Home-Made  Bread 

I*  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until  they 
(live  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.     It  it  also  cheaper. 

tryit: 

Wedding  Partial  Supplied  with  all  the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Ha  ye  ft  St..  San  FrancUco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland  . 

*y      gent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circulars 

AMHIKWH'    l'1'KICJHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

I  OPERA  AM>  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

I'o.t  and  Stockton  Ht...  8.  F. 


A    HOLIDAY    GIFT    OF 

DIAMONDS, 

WATCHES, 

Or  JEWELRY, 


TRY 


A.   W.   STOTT, 

3    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


IMO    IMITATION    GOODS. 


^*js#^*  ^s-s^^M>s~fe)^^^  ' 


=•     ((ROLLER 


WiiiiEsmi.J 


'->  BEST  FAM  I  LY~f?jgs 

SPERRY  8*  CO.    ■•  STOCKTON. CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST 


The  Caligraph} 


No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  Lick  House  Block. 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  Agent. 


ERNST  H.  LUDWIC, 

The  Model  American  Caterer 

Provides  for  Society  People 
The  Daintiest  of  Breakfasts, 
The  Most  Delicious  Luncheons, 
Sumptuous  Dinner  Parties, 
And  Elaborate  Suppers 

AT   REASONABLE   RATES. 


He  Furnishes 
Elegant  Silver-ware, 
Sparkling'  Crystal-ware, 
Richly  Decorated  China, 
Snowy  White  Napery, 
The  Best  of  Cutlery, 
And  Efficient  Waiters. 


Soups,  Fish,  Entrees, 
Boasts,  Cakes,  Iced  Cream, 
Oysters  in  Every  Style, 
And  His  Famous  Terrapin, 
A  La  Maryland,  Sent  to 
Private  Families  on  Short  Notice. 
Bonbonnieres  and  Fancy  Favors 
In  Great  Variety,  Very  Cheap. 

1206     SUTTER    STREET. 

Telephone    No.    2388. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  or  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE    BERESFORD 

COR.  STOCKTON  AND  BUSH  STS. 


The  improvements  and  refurnishing  of  the  above  well- 
known  family  hotel  are  nearly  completed.  The  spacious 
and  elegant  billiard  and  smoking-rooms,  also  large  sunny 
single  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  fire-places,  in 
the  new  annex,  arc  new  and  attractive  features  of  this 
select  tourist  and  family  home.  House  heated  with  hot 
air.     Elevator,  electric  bells,  and  all  latest   improvements. 

WILLIAM  CHAMBEkLIX  has  resumed  active  man- 
agement. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegautly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


RENTS 


We  are  making  a  specialty 
of  Collecting  Rents,  Renting 
Houses,  and  placing  Insur- 
ance. Our  terms  are  moder- 
ate and  our  service  prompt, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory. 


BALD  WEST  &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  6.5/>  Market  Street. 


BOKTESTFTiT;     cte     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.SS'^EfnVl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


GLADDING,  MoBEAN    &   CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE   FIRE   PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY    PIPE. 

DRAIN  TILE.  Etc,   ETC 

1358   &    1360   Market  Street;  s.  f. 

manufactory  .at  lincoln    cal 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  r  OR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DCCK-ALl  NUMBERS; 
HTDRADLIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2 8^ -inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Matured  Mountain  Wines. 


The  Ben  Lomond  Wine  Co. 

H4m  McAllister  st* 

Can  supply  Families,  Clubs,  and  Connof- 
seurs  with  the  Huest  brands  of  aged  Hock, 
Burgundy,  ami  Claret  (  grown  In  their  own 
vineyards  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains),  In 
either  glass  or  wood,  at  prices  according  to 
age,  delivered  free  In  San  Francisco. 


f/,e  Monarch  of 

§reakfast  foods 

THE  JOHMT.  CUTTING  CO.  SOLE  AGENTS 
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